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Excursion,  Architectural  Association, 

176 

Exhibitions:  Abbey,  M.,  Pamtmg  by, 
460;  Academv  Students’  Work, 
626;  Agnews,  "Messrs.,  483  :  Carfax 
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trations  of,  386;  Clausen,  G.,  Paint¬ 
ings  and  Drawings  by,  570 :  Col¬ 
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by,  "36;  Craig,  E.  G.,  Designs  by,  6; 
Dickinson’s,  Messrs.,  Gallery,  511, 
Dowdeswell's  Gallery,  460, 
Dunthome’s,  Mr.,  Gallery, 
Dutch  Gallery,  435,  626 ; 

Fedden,  A.  R.,  Drawings  by,  541; 
Fine  Art  Society,  386,  435,  541. 
625;  Forbes,  Mrs.  Stanhope,  Water 
Colours  by,  460:  Fulleylove,  Mr., 
Sketches  by,  434;  Garden  Orna¬ 
ments,  409;  Gas,  267.  541,  601; 
Goodwin,  H.,  Water  Colours  by, 
511;  Goupil  Gallery,  434  ,  570; 

Grafton  Gallery,  626:  Haig,  Mr.. 
Drawings  by,  435;  Hankey,  W. 
Lee,  Pictures  by,  37 ;  Hanover 
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craft),  251;  Ironwork.  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  37 ;  Jungmann,  Mr., 
Water  Colours  by.  626:  Lavery,  Mr. 
Paintings  by.  483:  Leicester  Gal¬ 
leries,  37,  "357,  460,  483.  597: 

Lindner.  Mr.  Moffat,  Sketches  of 


Venice  by,  541 :  Lytton,  Neville,  Pic¬ 
tures  by,  5;  Maclean’s,  Mr.,  Gal¬ 
lery,  460,  597;  Modern  Gallery,  5; 
Montague  Fordam  Gallery,  37 ; 
Murray.  Mr.,  Water  Colours  by, 
625;  New  English  Art  Club,  511; 
New  Gallery,  481:  Oil  Painters, 
Institute  of,  409;  Parsons,  Miss  B., 
Water  Colours  by,  460;  Peachey, 
Miss.  Sketches  by,  626:  Photogra¬ 
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Society,  481;  Raphael,  Mrs.  M.  F., 
Paintings  by,  597 :  Rimiugton,  W., 
Views  of  Italy,  541 :  Strang,  Mr., 
Portraits  and  Etchings  by,  435; 
Students’  Work  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  147,  570 ;  Technical,  London 
County  Council,  15:  Theatre  Scenes 
and  Costumes,  6;  Tooth's  Gallery, 
Messrs.,  460 ;  Trafalgar  Studios,  6 ; 
Water  Colours,  Society  of  Painters 
in,  36,  511;  Wimbush,  Mr.,  Water 
Colours  by,  386;  Women’s  Inter¬ 
national  Art  Club,  626 ;  Wyllie, 
W.  L.,  Water  Colours  by,  597 
Exit  from  Royal  Academy,  4 
Exmouth  Cottage  Hospital,  182 
Exploration  Fund,  Palestine,  35 

FACTORY  and  Workshop  Act,  91 
Famagusta :  Cathedral  of,  31 ;  Museum 
at,  87,  176 

Fedden,  A.  R.,  Drawings  by,  541 
Fine  Art  Society,  386,  435,  541,  625 
Finsbury-square,  London,  357 
Fire:  Antwerp,  310;  Congress,  Buda 
Pesth,  222;  Resistance,  Standards 
of,  268 :  Resisting  Brick,  130 
Fire-proofing  Wood,  245 
Fires  in  Country  Houses,  569 
Fleet  River,  London,  176 
Flexure  of  Concrete  Steel  Beams, 
333 

Flood  Prevention  in  Thames  Valley, 
146 

Floor :  Construction  at  Bordon  Camp, 
493 ;  on  the  Kleine  System,  250 
Fog :  Dispelling  Apparatus,  688 ; 

Signals,  Railway,  686 
Fogs,  London,  656 
Forkestone  Harbour  Extension,  86 
Forum,  Roman,  Discoveries  in  the,  88, 
178,  692 

Foulger  v .  Arding,  289 
Freehold,  Covenants  on  Sale  of,  36 
Frontals,  Altar,  523 
Fulleylove.  Mr.,  Sketches  by,  434 
Furse,  C.  W.,  the  late,  408 


626; 

626; 

541; 


GARDEN  Ornaments,  409 
Gardens,  Kensington,  688 
Garstin,  Sir  W.,  on  Irrigation  for 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  196,  217 
Gas :  Exhibition,  267,  541,  601 ; 

Works,  Planning  of,  57 
Gateshead,  St.  Chad’s  Church  636 
Gateway:  Monton  Church,  669;  St. 

David’s  Church,  Paddington,  441 
Geddes,  Professor,  on  1  Civics,’  83 
German:  Suburbs,  Treatment  of, 

289:  Villa,  an  ultra-modern,  314 
Germany,  Technical  Instruction  in,  146 
Glasgow  Railway  Accident,  434 
Goodwin,  H.,  Water  Colour  Draw¬ 
ings  by,  511 
Gotipil  Gallery,  434,  570 
Government  Offices,  Architect  of,  4 
Grafton  Gallery,  the,  626 
Greenstead  Church,  351 
Greenwich  Parish  Church,  290 

HACKNEY  Borough  Council  v.  Lea 
Conservancy,  86 

Haggerston  Public  Baths,  274,  299 
Haig.  Mr.,  Drawings  by,  435 
Haileybury  College  War  Memorial, 
252."  274 

Hall :  Bradford  Cartwright  Memorial, 
466,  550:  Deptford  Town  (Council 
Chamber).  252;  Enville,  near  Stour¬ 
bridge,  569 ;  Hull  Town,  366 :  Lon¬ 
don,  Ironmongers',  87 ;  Northaller¬ 
ton  County,  316;  Rushton,  Nor- 
th tints.  385;  Sens,  Hotel  de  Ville, 
392 ;  Witliam,  Lincolnshire,  69 
Hammersmith,  Upper  Latymer 
School,  Master’s  House,  545 
Hampstead  Heath,  Preservation  of, 
85,  266  .  „  , 

Handicraft  Exhibition,  Haslemere,  251 
Hanover  Gallery,  460 
Harbour  :  Dover,  61 ;  Folkestone,  ob 
Hardicke  v.  Friern  Barnet  U.D.C., 
539 

Harris  v.  Boots,  60 
Harris  v.  Scurfield,  86 
Haslemere:  Exhibition  of  Handi¬ 
crafts.  251;  St.  Christophers 
Church,  606 

Hastings,  Building  By-laws,  146 
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eudon,  Public  Offices,  492 
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ighways :  Dangerous,  146 ;  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Traffic  on,  176 ;  Heat  and, 
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are  and  Purchase  Agreements,  624 
-ogarth’s  House,  Chiswick,  115 
’ousting  Tackle,  Failure  of,  at  Chat¬ 
ham,  289 

!ome  for  Children,  Sheffield,  126 
iospital:  Barnet,  87,  311;  Exmoutli, 
182;  London,  St,  Bartholomew's, 

95 ;  Loudon,  St.  George’s,  5 ;  South¬ 
wark,  463 

[otel :  Astor,  New  York,  176 ;  Dar¬ 
lington,  New  York,  Collapse  of,  310; 
Savoy,  London,  Ironwork  at,  179 
douse  Duty,  Inhabited,  35 
louses:  Albury,  Dalton  Hill  (Dining¬ 
room),  294;  Aldeburgh,  274,  578; 
Amersham,  523 ;  Byfleet,  316 ;  Croy¬ 
don,  182  ;  Great  Warley,  523  ;  Gwy- 
saney,  418 ;  Hammersmith,  545 ; 
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147  ;  London  (Hogarth’s],  115 ;  Lon¬ 
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Priory  (Manor),  156;  Munstead,  695  ; 
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Shipton  Court,  606 ;  Westbury 
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mere.  126;  Winsley,  294;  Winter- 
slow,  43  ;  Wolves  Newton,  273 
Houses :  Country,  Fires  in,  569;  ot 
Historic  Interest,  London,  311 ; 
Riverside,  and  the  Thames,  365; 
Turntable,  312 
Houses  and  Trees,  4 
Housing  Problem,  the,  309 
Hudson  River  Tunnel,  246 
Hull  Town  Hall,  366 
Hunter,  Colin,  the  late,  334 
Hydrodynamics  and  Magnetism,  540 

IMPROVEMENTS,  Strand.  689 
India,  Engineering  Work  in,  458 
Indian  Dam,  a  great,  5 
Indiarubber  Paving,  384 
Ingram,  Dean,  Monument  to,  10 
Institute  :  of  Oil  Painters,  409;  Tech¬ 
nical,  Eastbourne,  252 ; 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
510 

Inventions  and  their  Novelty,  265 
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Ironwork  at  Savoy  Hotel,  179 
Iron  and  Steel  in  the  United  Kin; 
dom,  111 

Irrigation :  Conference  at  Simla, 

290 ;  Projects  for  Egypt  and  Sou 
dan.  196,  217,  509 
Isle  of  Wight,  Coast  Erosion  at  the, 
266,  458,  568,  687 

Italy,  Southern,  63,  223  ,  3l2,  435, 
598.  689 

Itcheu  District,  Sanitary  Condition 
of,  688 

JASPER  as  a  Building  Stone,  250 
Jumieges  Abbey,  68,  156,  182,  227 
Jungmann,  Mr.,  Water-Colour  Draw 
ings  by,  626 

KENSINGTON  Gardens,  688 
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Kerr,  Professor,  the  late,  435 
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LABOUR  and  Trade  Unions.  686 
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Lamp  Standards,  Waterloo  Bridge, 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  289,  568 
Lawson,  G.  A.,  the  late,  334 
Lea,  Old  Defensive  Works  on  the,  267 
Lead.  Water  Contaminated  by,  61 
Leadbetter  v.  Marylebone  Corpora¬ 
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Leasehold,  Assignees  of,  60 
Lectures  at  Royal  Academy,  334 
Leicester  Galleries,  37,  357,  4B3.  597 
Leicester-square,  etc.,  London,  14,  38 
Letter  from  Paris  (see  ‘  Paris  ’) 


REVIEWS  Light:  Law  of,  199,  244,  656;  Stan¬ 
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Lightning  :  Arresters,  384  ;  Twisting 
Effect  of,  5 

Limited  Companies  and  Statutory 
Powers,  459 

Lincoln ’s-inn-fields,  etc.,  London,  179 
Liverpool:  Cathedral,  340;  Cotton 
Exchange,  6,  43;  Port  of,  200; 
Theatre.  Regulations  at,  385 
Lock  for  Canals,  687 
London:  Benefices,  Union  of,  291; 
Building  Act  Amendment,  507 ; 
Building  Act,  Case  under  the,  596; 
Coliseum,  Engineering  Features  of, 
658;  Fogs,  656;  Historical  Atlas  of, 
569;  Houses  of  Historic  Interest, 
311;  Maps,  Old,  of,  692;  Sewage, 
Bacterial  Treatment  of,  479; 
Squares  and  Enclosures,  540 
Luton  Parish  Church,  483 


MACLEAN’S  Gallery,  Mr.,  460,  597 
Magazines  and  Reviews,  64,  1/7,  269, 
386,  483,  512,  627 

Magdalen  College  Hall,  Oxford,  294 
Magnetic:  Alloys,  86;  Testing,  597 
Magnetism  and  Hydrodynamics,  540 
Malvern  Link,  Church  at,  606 
Manchester :  Christian  Scientist 

Church,  578;  Ship  Canal,  113,  176; 
Stock  Exchange,  43 ;  Street  Light¬ 
ing,  482;  Water  Supply,  482 
Manor  ( see  '  House  ’) 

Maps  of  Loudon,  Old,  692 
Market,  Newport,  39 
Marlborough  Grammar  School,  668 
Matter  and  Electricity,  222 
Maynootli,  O'Growuey  Memorial 
Tomb,  697 

Memorial,  Shakespeare,  624 
Memorials:  Cartwright,  Bradford, 

466 ;  Eton  War,  87,  117,  Hailey- 
bury  College  War,  252,  274;  to 
John  of  Dunstable,  434;  to  Canon 
Edwards,  441;  to  Mr.  Penrose,  459 
Mersey  Railway,  408 
Metropolitan  Railway,  Electrification 
of,  176 

Middleton,  Chapel  and  Schools,  697 
Millard  r.  Bailby-wilh-Hexthorpe, 
U.D.C.,  459 

Mineral  output  for  1903,  497 
Modem  Gallery,  5 
Montague  Fordam  Gallery,  37 
Monton,  Gateway  at,  669 
Monument  to  :  Alfred  de  Musset,  442  ; 

Dean  Ingram,  Peterborough,  10 
Monument* :  Ancient,  Care  of,  594, 
622,  654 ;  Durham  Cathedral,  17 ; 
Philte,  Condition  of,  285,  355,  568 
Motor :  Omnibuses,  356 ;  Traffic,  625 
Motors  and  Roads,  4,  221,  268 
Municipal :  Buildings,  Crewe,  95 
Electrical  Association,  36 ;  House 
Owning,  244 
Municipalities  and  Tramways,  687 
Museum  :  British,  New  Buildings  at, 
245 ;  Famagusta,  87,  176 ;  Soane,  61 
Musset.  Alfred  de,  Monument  to,  442 


NAPLES,  Notes  on,  455 
National:  Gallery,  16;  Trust,  59 
New  English  Art  Club,  511 
New  Gallery,  481 

New  Oxford-streft,  etc.,  London,  14 
New  York:  Hotel  Astor,  176;  Hotel 
Darlington,  Collapse  of,  310;  Rapid 
Transit  Subway,  656 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  596 

Newcastle-on-Tyne :  Grammar  School, 
95;  Plummer  Tower,  201,  511;  St. 
John's  Church,  688 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  Castle,  386 
Newport  Market  and  Refuge,  39 
Nippur,  Ancient  Buildings,  305,  329 
Nozzles,  Efficiency  of,  688 

OBSERVATORY,  Ben  Nevis,  310 
Offer,  a  Munificent,  357 
Offices:  Bristol  Gas  Co.,  366;  Govern¬ 
ment,  Architect  of,  4 ;  Hendon, 
492;  N.E.  Railway  Co.,  523 
Oil  Painters,  Institute  of,  409 
Oil,  Volcanic  Origin  of,  86 
Old  Bailey  Buildings,  Accident,  333 
Omnibuses,  Motor,  356 
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Open  Spaces,  Post  Office  and,  60 
Open  Spaces  and  the  Sandhills 
Estate,  693 
Orf  v.  Payton,  596 
Ouistreham  Church,  492 
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,  86 :  under  the  London  Building 
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Oxford,  Magdalen  College  Hall  roof, 
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Oxted,  Rectory,  669 


PADDINGTON  Borough  Council  and 
Draughtsmen,  357 
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the  Artists’  Point  of  View,  171; 
Royal  Academy  Lectures  on,  171 
Paintings  and  Pictures  (see  '  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ’) 

Paints  for  Structural  Work,  384 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  35 
Paris:  Bourse,  606;  Letters  from,  6, 
148,  246,  358,  461,  597 ;  Metropolitan 
Railway,  335;  Monument  to  Alfred 
de  Musset,  442;  Salon,  Sculpture  at 
the.  126;  Salon,  the  Autumn,  408; 
Water  Supply  Problem  in,  222 
Parliament  Houses,  Decoration  of,  113 
Party  Walls,  624 
Patent  Law,  265 
Pattison  v.  White  &  Co.,  510 
Paving,  Indiarubber,  384 
Paving,  Street,  Vendors  and  Pur¬ 
chasers  and,  459 
Penn  House,  Weston,  316 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  New 
York,  596 

Penrose,  Mr.,  Memorial  to,  459 
Peterborough,  Dean  of,  Monument  to, 
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PhiLe  Monuments,  Condition  of,  285, 
355,  407,  568 
Photographic  Salon,  311 
Photometry,  Light  Standard  for,  290 
Pisa  Cathedral,  523 

Plummer  Tower,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

201,  511 

Pneumatic  Despatch,  176 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  Tomb  of,  43 
Pone  ct'Ostende,  Bruges,  251 
Portland  Cement,  19,  70,  98,  129,  160, 
183,  209,  232,  264,  276.  295,  320,  341, 
370.  393,  421,  657,  672 
Post  Office  and  Open  Spaces,  60 
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Premium  System,  the,  332 
Preservation:  Hampstead  Heath,  85, 
266;  of  Stone,  51u ;  of  Timber,  311, 
463 

Printing  House,  etc.,  Cambridge 
University,  389 

Priory  Court,  West  Hampstead,  466 
Prittlewell  Church,  263 
Processional-road,  London,  199,  355 


QUEENHITHE,  Warehouse  in,  443 
RAILS,  Live,  221 

Railway:  Accident  at  Glasgow,  434; 
Carriages,  Ventilation  of,  540;  Fog 
Signals,  686;  Mersey,  408;  Metro¬ 
politan,  Electrification  of,  176;  Paris 
Metropolitan,  333;  Rates,  540; 
System,  Birthplace  of  the,  289 ; 
Viaduct,  Concrete,  a,  625 
Railways,  Electric,  569,  687 
Rates,  Railway,  540 
Ray  v.  Hazeldine,  114 
Reredos,  All  Saints’  Church,  Maid¬ 
stone,  418 

Rhine,  State  of  the,  434 
River  .  Fleet,  176  ;  Pollution,  113 
Road :  Charing  Cross,  39  ;  Processional, 
London,  199,  355 

Roads :  Steam  Traffic  on,  60 ;  Use  and 
Abuse  of,  384 

Roads  and  Motors,  4,  221,  268 
Robins  v.  Goddard,  267,  686 
Roman  Forum,  Discoveries  in  the,  88, 
178,  692 

Royal  Academy  :  Architecture  at  the, 
37,  61;  Exit  from  the,  4;  Lectures, 
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Work,  Exhibition  of,  626 
Royal  College  of  Art:  Decorative 
Designs  by  Students  of  the,  466, 
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Rural  Building  By-laws,  538,  686 

ST.  GEORGE'S  de  Boscherville,  206. 
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St.  German's  Church.  Cornwall,  683 
St.  Pancras.  Sandhills  Estate,  693 
Salons :  Paris,  126,  408 ;  Photographic, 
311 

San  Lorenzo,  Verona,  381,  392 
Sandby  Bequests,  408 
Sandhills  Estate,  St.  Pancras,  693 
Sanitary  Condition:  of  Itcheu,  600: 

of  Whitehaven,  356 
Savoy  Hotel,  Ironwork  at,  179 
School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  570 
School:  Bangor,  467;  Hammersmith 
(Headmaster’s  House),  545;  Knowle, 
418  1  Marlborough,  668  ;  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  95 

Schools:  Elementary,  and  Architects, 
385 ;  Elementary,  Building  of,  199, 
482,  510,  593 

‘  Science  and  Art  ’  Relief,  316 
Scott-Moncrieff,  W.  D.,  and  Sewage, 
200 

Sculpture:  Crewe  Municipal  Buildings. 
95 ;  Monumeut  to  Alfred  de  Musset, 
442:  Paris  Salon,  126 


Sculpture  and  Chantrey  Trust,  288 
Sens,  New  Hotel  de  Ville,  392 
Severn,  W.  the  late,  334,  458 
Sewage:  Bacterial  Treatment  of 

Loudon,  479;  Filtration,  200;  Prob¬ 
lem  Solved,  200;  Works,  Sheffield, 

657 

Sewer  Design  and  Construction,  • 
American,  245 
Sewers  or  Drains,  86,  539 
Sliaftesbury-avenue,  London,  38 
Shakespeare  Memorial,  Proposed,  624 
Sharpington  r.  Fulham  Guardians,  60 
Sheffield.  Crematorium,  126;  Holiday 
Homes,  126;  Sewage  Works,  657 
Shepton  Mallet,  Old  Houses  at,  293 
Shipton  Court,  606 
Shop  Fronts,  Tottenham-court-road, 

636 

Simla,  Irrigation  Conference  at,  290 
Simplon  Tunnel  355 
Skippon  r.  De  Witt,  385 
Soane  Museum,  61 

Soiree:  Society  of  Arts,  6;  Royal 
Academy,  6 

Soudan  and  Egypt  Irrigation  Projects, 
196,  217,  509 

Southern  Italy,  63,  223,  312,  435,  598, 

689 

Southport,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  668 
South  Kensington  Students’  Work, 
Exhibition  of,  147,  551 
Southwark,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  463 
Square,  Finsbury,  London,  357 
Squares  and  Enclosures,  London,  540 
Stained  Glass,  16,  366 
Staircase,  Deptford  Town  Hall,  69 
Standardising  Copper  Conductors,  267  I 
Standards:  Electrical  Engineering,  1 

200 ;  of  Fire  Resistance,  268 
Star  Chamber,  the,  87 
Statute,  James  II.’s,  Loudon,  200 
Statutory  Powers  and  Limited  Com¬ 
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Steam :  Traffic  on  Roads,  60 ;  Turbine, 
Progress  of  the,  356 
Steamboats,  Thames,  36 
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Steel  and  Iron  in  the  United  King¬ 
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Stepney  Streets,  Old,  Names  for,  147 
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servation  of,  510;  Working  Machine, 
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Stratford-place,  Oxford-street,  290 
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bourne,  London,  38;  Improvements 
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ford-place  (London),  290;  West- 
end,  Widening  of,  625 
Streets,  New  Names  for  old  Stepney, 
147 

Student’s  Column  (Asphalt),  609,  641, 
670  701;  (Portland  Cement)  19,  70, 
98.  129,  160,  183,  209,  232.  254,  276, 
295,  320.  341,  370,  393,  421,  672 
Students’  Work  .  Academy,  Exhibition 
of.  626;  at  S.  Kensington,  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of,  147,  551 

Sub-Contractors  and  Compensation, 
510 

Subsidence  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  5 
Suburbs;  Designing  of,  289;  German, 
Treatment  of,  289 

Subway,  New  York  Rapid  Transit, 
656 

Sudan,  the,  147 


TANNER,  Mr.  H.,  Honour  for,  4 
Tattershall  and  Woodliall  Spa.  334 
Technical  .  Education,  15,  596  ;  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  146 
Telegraphy,  Wireless,  310 
Temperatures,  Steel  at  High,  687 
Tenant  and  Landlord,  289,  568 
Test  of  Concrete  Steel  Beam,  657 
Testing,  Magnetic,  597 
Thames;  Amenities  of  the,  310; 
Barrage,  407 ;  Riverside  Houses  and 
the,  365 ;  Steamboats,  36 :  Valley, 
Flood  Prevention  in  the,  146 
Theatre:  Art,  6;  Regulations  at 
Liverpool,  385 ;  Rules,  Lord 
Chamberlain’s,  288 
Thompson  r.  Eccles  Corporation,  539 
Tibberton,  the  King's  Board,  434 
Timber,  Preservation  of,  311,  463 
Tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  43 
Tooth’s  Gallery,  Messrs.,  460 
Tower :  Canterbury  Cathedral,  331, 
367 ;  Plummer,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
201,  511 ;  St.  John’s  Church,  Cow¬ 
ley,  418 

Town  Halls  (see  ‘  Halls  ’) 

Traction.  Engines  in  Cities,  333; 
Third  Rail  System  of,  355 
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Trade:  Building,  in  1903,  332;  Dis 
putes,  309;  Drawbacks,  4-08 
Trade  Unions  Congress,  287 
Trade  Unions  «and  Labour.  686 
Trafalgar-squar  etc  .  11.  12.  58 
Traffic:  Extraordiua:  on  Highways 
176 ;  Motor,  625 ;  Steam,  on  Roads 
60 

Tramway  Poles,  267 
Tramways,  Electric,  for  North  Lon 
don,  114 

Tramways  and  Municipalities.  687 
Trani,  435 

Trees  and  Houses.  4 
Trust:  Chantrey,  195.  201.  288 

National,  59 

Tunnel :  Channel,  509 ;  Hudson 
246;  Simplon,  355.  458 


Tunnels,  Poisonous,  407 
Turbine,  Steam,  Progress  of  the.  356 
Turntable  Houses,  312 
Twisting  Effect  of  Lightning,  5 

UGANDA :  Architecture  in,  199 : 

Church  at  Entebbe,  418 
Umtata,  S.  Africa,  St.  John’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  at,  442 

United  Service  Club,  36 
University  College,  Design  for,  16 

VALLEY,  Thames,  Flood  Prevention 
in  the,  146 

Vendors  and  Purchasers  and  Street 
Paving,  459 

Venetian  Needlepoint  Lace,  417 
Venice.  Campanile,  656 
Ventilation:  Hot-water  Supply  and. 
405;  of  Railway  Carriages,  540 


I 


Verona,  San  Lorenzo,  381,  392 
Viaduct,  Concrete  Railway.  625 
Victoria  Embankment  Roadway.  596 
Victoria:  Falls.  Defacement  of,  482; 
Station,  Rebuilding  of,  576 

WALES,  North,  Sea  Erosion  in,  596 
Wallasey  Offices  Competition,  409 
Walls :  Party,  625  ;  Retaining.  Stability 
of.  482 

Warehouse,  Queenliithe,  443 
Water :  Light  and,  84 ;  Contamination 
by  Lead  of,  61 ;  Hot,  Heating  by, 
405 ;  Supply,  Manchester,  482 ; 
Supply,  Paris,  222 
Waterloo  Bridge,  Lamp  Standards,  7 
Watts,  G.  F.,  Death  of,  35 
Webb,  Mr.  Aston.  Honour  for,  483 
Weights  .  and  Measures,  British  v.  \ 
Metric,  407 


Welsh  Power  Scheme,  86 
Whitehaven,  Sanitary  State  of.  356 
Windows,  Stained  Glass,  16,  366 
Wind  Storms  in  America,  222 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  310 
Witham  Hall,  69 

Women’s  International  Art  Club.  626 
Wood:  Carving  by  Students.  Royal 
College  of  Art,  551,  570 ;  Fire¬ 
proofing  of,  245 
Woodall  v.  Clifton,  568 
Woodhall  Spa  and  Tattershall,  334 
Working  Men’s  College,  Camden 
Town,  114 

Workmen’s  Compensation,  243,  309, 
382,  510 

Workshop  and  Factory  Act,  1901.  91 
Wright,  Mr.  Justice,  and  Law  of 
Light,  199 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS, 


PAPERS  READ,  LAW  CASES,  Etc. 


Abattoirs,  public,  156 
Abbey  :  Bath,  149,  203 ;  Glastonbury, 
206;  Lacock.  205;  Milton,  225;  St. 
Dogmael’s,  25u .  Sherborne,  226; 
Tintem,  149.  552 ;  Westminster,  570 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  628 
Agricultural  labourers'  cottages,  152 
American  sewer  design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  89 

Antiquities  of  old  London,  630 
Applications  under  the  Building  Act 
(see  ’  Building  Act 

Arclueological  Societies :  British 

Archaeological  Association,  203,  549, 
667 ;  Bucks  Archaeological  Society, 
251 ;  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Society,  229;  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  528; 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  115, 
149 

Architect’s:  Dismissal,  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages  for,  643 .  drawings,  detention 
of,  675;  fees.  346.  374,  556,  557; 
negligence,  alleged.  583,  615,  676 
Architectural  Association  :  archi¬ 
tectural  reflections,  some,  631;  Bed¬ 
ford,  F.  W.,  the  late,  631;  by-laws, 
573 ;  Camera  and  Cycling  Club,  251, 
390,  441,  460.  578.  667 ;  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  441 ;  Discussion  Section, 
441,  495,  514.  546,  695 ;  economies 
of  construction  in  small  bouses, 
495,  514 ;  excavations  in  West¬ 
minster,  571 :  excursion,  201,  225 ; 
natural  lighting  of  interiors,  693 ; 
New  Premises  fund,  41,  409,  514, 
570,  631;  Norton,  J..  the  late,  570; 
papers  for  session  1904-5,  156 ;  photo¬ 
graphy  as  applied  to  architecture, 
410;  President  s  address,  359;  prize 
list,  41,  358 ;  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  409 ,  School  of  Design,  362 ; 
South  Kensington  Museum  for  Archi¬ 
tects,  546 ;  summer  visits  ( see 
•  Visits  ’) ;  ventilation,  517  ;  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  570 
Architectural  Societies  :  Birming¬ 
ham,  466 ;  Devon  and  Exeter,  639 ; 
Edinburgh,  526,  666 :  Glasgow,  496, 
549,  607,  Ireland  (Association),  437; 
Ireland  (Institute  .  421,  639;  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire.  127,  496,  526,  549, 
607,  666;  Liverpoo..  388,  443,  526, 
639,  694 ;  Manchester,  67,  180,  412, 
639,  666;  Northampton,  666;  Nor¬ 
thern,  391,  526.  573;  Sheffield,  159, 
413,  465.  525.  608.  659;  Ulster,  496. 
666 

Architectural  work  and  official 
engineers  and  surveyors.  609 
Architecture  :  Building  Acts  and,  659  ; 
of  Bath,  204  ,  photography  as  ap¬ 
plied  to,  410 ;  public  health  and,  417 ; 
.'treet,  661 

Armstrong,  G.  D..  on  Housing  and 
Public  Health  Acts,  152 
Arts  Guild,  Boltou,  643 
Association  of  Managers  of  Sewage 
Disposal  Works,  522 
Asylums  Board.  Metropolitan.  20,  71 
130,  277,  371,  421,  468.  525,  581,  640 
Asylums,  lunatic,  367 
Ayrton,  Mrs.,  on  ‘Origin  of  sand 
ripples,’  247 


I  Balcony,  defective,  and  claim  for 
damage,  164 
Baltimore  fire,  291 

Bath  :  buildings  iu,  149  ;  XVIIIth  cen¬ 
tury  architecture  of,  204 ;  stone,  204 
Beamister  town  and  church,  202 
Belcher,  A.  H.,  on  economies  of  con¬ 
struction  in  small  houses,  514 
Belloc,  H.,  on  :  an  old  British  road, 
583;  history  of  a  mediteval  town, 
364 

Bognor  building  by-laws,  472 
Bolton  Arts  Guild,  643 
Brewery  refuse,  purification  of,  155 
Bricks  and  tiles,  634 
Bridge,  Lambeth,  439 
Brighton  and  Hove  sewage  dispute,  188 
Bristol,  Archaeology  of,  etc.,  115 
British:  Association,  246;  Associatiou 
of  Waterworks  Engineers,  15,  663 ; 
Association  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  235 ;  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  at  Budapest,  316 ;  Roads, 
old,  583 

Broadwood  and  Sons’  pianoforte 
works,  337 

Brown,  Mrs.  B.,  on  excavations  in 
Roman  Forum,  545 
Brown,  Professor  B.,  on  old  Edin¬ 
burgh,  94 

Brown,  Sir  II.,  on  the  control  of  the 
Nile,  24? 

Bryan,  A.,  on  Mimvorth  Greaves  pur- 
fication  works,  271 

Brympton  church  and  manor  house, 
203 

Budapest  fire  congress,  291,  316 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  68, 
577 

Builders,  Institute  of,  419 
Building  Act,  London :  Amendment 
Act,  464,  488,  523,  637 ;  applications 
under  the,  17,  44,  67,  94,  125.  208, 
319,  368,  391,  420,  440,  465,  494,  525, 
546,  579,  607,  638,  665 ;  cases  under 
the,  20,  23,  73,  187,  299,  645,  675 
Building  Acts  and  architecture,  659 
Building :  construction  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  121 ;  societies’  statistics,  £51 ; 
surveyor,  the,  573;  what  is  a 
dangerous,  398 

By-laws :  building,  breaches  of,  472, 
674,  706;  building,  360;  building  in 
Scotland,  158;  Under  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  158 
Butler,  D.  B.,  on  deep  sea  erosion  and 
foreshore  protection,  369 

Caerwent,  Exploration  Fund,  279 
Carpenters,  Certified,  Institute  of,  642 
Castle  :  Cardigan,  229 ;  Chepstow,  149  ; 
Cilgerrau,  231 ;  Enlyu,  231 ;  Fair- 
toigh  Hungerford,  204;  Nevern,  230  ; 
Newport  (Pem.),  230 
Cathedral:  Canterbury,  441;  Wells, 
149 

Cement,  Portland,  152 
Cliailey  building  by-laws,  706 
Chalk  soils  and  sewage  disposal,  155 
Charterhouse  remains,  Hinton,  149 
Chisholm,  Sir  S.,  on  housing  of  the 
poor,  121 

Church :  Barton  Seagrave,  314 ;  Bath 
Abbey,  149,  203 ;  Beamister,  202 ; 


Bitton,  205 ;  Bradford-on-Avon,  204, 
206  ;  Bristol,  116  ;  Brympton,  203  ; 
Cardigan,  229 ;  Cenarth,  231 :  Cil¬ 
gerrau,  231;  Corsham,  205;  Crew- 
kerne,  202;  Croscombe,  117;  Dry- 
ham,  205  ;  Glastonbury,  117  ;  Great 
Chal field,  204 ;  Lowick,  314  ;  Monta- 
cute,  226;  Mount,  229;  Nevern,  230; 
Newport,  230 ;  North  Cadbury,  202 ; 
Penrhyn,  229;  Piddleton,  225; 
Pucklechurch,  205 ;  Queen  Camel, 
201;  Sherborne,  226;  Systou,  205; 
Yeovil,  225 

Church  Building  Society,  152,  555,  674 
Churches  and  paving  charges,  93 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers 

Society,  631 

Clowes,  Professor,  on  sewage  disposal, 
155 

Cochrane,  Miss,  on  cottages  for  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  152 
Concrete,  reinforced,  542,  603 
Congress:  Fire,  Budapest,  291,  316; 
Pan-Celtic,  279 :  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health,  121 ;  Sanitary  Insti¬ 
tute,  23,  119,  150 

Connett,  A.  N.,  on  permanent  way  for 
tramways,  493 

Contract,  architects’  jurisdiction 
under,  644 

Contracts,  disputes  under,  24,  73, 
449,  472 

Corsham,  buildings- at,  117 
Cottages  for  agricultural  labourers,  152 
Court  of  Common  Council,  44,  95, 
161,  542,  394,  445,  581.  610.  668 
Crawford,  Dr.  R..  on  municipality  and 
the  plumber,  120 

Cremation  in  Manchester,  etc.,  337 
Crosses,  Nevern,  230 
Cullen,  A..  on  construction  of  | 
hospitals,  153 

Damage  to  property  by  building  I 
operations,  586 

Damp,  injury  to  house  by,  530 
Dangerous  buildings,'  398 
Davison,  T.  Raffles,  on  architectural  I 
reflections,  631 
Decoration,  modern,  443 
Decorators,  British  Institute  of,  542  j 
Destructor  residuals,  utilisation  of,  120  ! 
Dinners:  Builders'  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution,  577 ;  Edinburgh  and  Leith  j 
Building  Trades'  Association,  642 ; 
Institute  of  Builders,  419 :  Institute  j 
ot'  Sanitary  Engineers,  605 ;  Man¬ 
chester  Society  of  Architects,  666 ; 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Society 
of.  418;  Newcastle  Building  Em-  : 
ployers’  Association,  706;  Northamp¬ 
ton  Master  Builders'  Association, 
448;  National  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
345 ;  Ulster  Society  of  Architects, 
666 

Dockree.  E.,  on  photography  as 
applied  to  architecture,  410 
Drainage  :  disputes,  501 :  of  a  house, 
151,  227.  273 ;  Shrewsbury  main.  118 
Drains  :  alleged  defective,  74  ;  defects 
in  house.  151 

Drawings,  dispute  as  to  ownership  of, 


Drury  Lane  Theatre,  125,  578 
Dunbar,  Professor,  on  sewage  effluents, 
154,  207 

Dunn,  W.,  on  Ferro-concrete,  543 

Economies  of  construction  iu  small 
houses,  495,  514 
Edinburgh,  old,  94 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  23,  513 
Egyptian  and  Celtic  lore,  279 
Electric  lighting  dispute  at  Wey- 
bridge,  188 

Electricity :  from  water  power,  247 ; 
in  factories,  419 

Elgin  marbles  and  early  Greek  art,  461 
Employers'  Liability  Act  cases,  103,  398 
Engineering  Societies  :  Associatiou  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
88,  158,  270,  336 ;  British  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Waterworks  Engineers,  15, 
663  ;  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers 
;  Society,  631 ;  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  274,  640;  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  18 ;  Institution 
!  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers,  152 ;  Institute  of  Sani¬ 
tary’  Engineers,  127,  605 ;  Junior 
1  Institution  of  Engineers,  67. 127,  159, 
318,  467.  579,  608,  694 ;  Royal  Insti- 
i  tute  of  Public  Health.  121 ;  Society 
of  Engineers,  67,  159,  337,  369,  496, 
526,  640 

Engineering :  building  construction 
and,  121;  domestic  sanitary,  150 
!  Engineers  and  surveyors  :  conference 
of,  120 ;  official,  and  architectural 
t  work,  609 
|  Erosion,  deep  sea,  369 
Evans,  Dr.,  on  excavations  at  Knossos, 
462 

Excavations  :  at  Knosses,  462  ;  Roman 
Forum,  545;  Westminster,  571 

Factories,  Electricity  in,  419 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  case 
under  the,  188 
Factory  ventilation,  152 
Federation  of  Master  Builders  (see 
‘  Master  Builders’  Association  ’) 

Fees,  claims  for,  163,  189 
Fire :  Baltimore,  291 ;  congress,  Buda¬ 
pest*,  291,  316 

Flooding,  damage  to  property  by,  188 
Foulerton,  Dr.,  on  sewage  discharge 
into  estuaries  of  small  tidal  rivers, 
122 

Fowler,  Dr.  G.,  on  Manchester 
sewage,  155 
Furniture,  school,  156 
Fyfe,  T.,  on  natural  lighting  of  in¬ 
teriors,  693 

Gardner,  Prof.  E.  A.,  on  the  Acro¬ 
polis  of  Athens,  628 
Garstang,  J.,  on  Roman  fort  at 
Brough,  549 

Gibson,  J.  S.,  on  architectural  design 
and  the  Building  Act,  659 
Glastonbury  buildings,  117.  206 
Glazebrook,  Dr.,  on  national  physical 
laboratory,  247 

Goodrich.  W.  F.,  on  disposal  of  waste- 
of  public  institutions,  122 
Graham,  J.,  on- school  furniture,  156< 
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eek  art,  early,  and  Elgin  marbles,  ! 

161 

een,  W.  Curtis,  on  South  Kensing- 
on  Museum  for  Architects,  546 

mley  sewage  experiments,  151 
it,  G.  A.,  on  sewage  disposal  at 
jaltley  outfall  works,  270 
ating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. 

ititution  of,  132 
uuebique  ferro-concrete,  construc- 
ion  in,  543 

rue  Bay  drainage  dispute,  472 
:dges,  K  .  on  protection  of  buildings 
'rom  lightning,  248 
dlenic  Society,  462 
•nman,  W.,  on  ventilation,  517 
rculaneum,  excavations  at,  629 
liman,  W.,  on  utilisation  of  destruc¬ 
tor  residuals,  120 

It on-Price,  F.  G.,  on  antiquities  of 
aid  London,  630 

inton,  Charterhouse  Remains  at,  149 
idgson,  S.,  on  American  sewer 
|design,  89 

crocks,  T.,  on  Hyde  sewage  works, 

322 

ospitals,  construction  of,  153 
ouse  :  Brvmpton,  203 ;  Clifton  May- 
bank,  202;  Drayton,  315.  Dyrham, 
205 ;  Great  Chatfield,  204 ;  Melplash 
(Manor),  202  ;  Montacute.  22b  :  North 
Cadbury  Manor,  202;  Parnham. 
202;  Preston  Plucknett,  226;  Water- 
son,  225 

.use :  drains,  151,  227,  275 ;  injury 
to,  by  damp,  530 ;  Painters  and 
iDeoorators,  Association  of  Master. 

345 

mses,  economies  of  construction  in 
small,  495,  514 

.using  (see  also  ‘  London  County 
Council  ’) :  in  South  Wales,  345 ;  of 
the  poor,  121 ;  Public  Health  Acts 
and,  152  ;  Reform  Council.  National, 
72 

utton,  J.,  on  electrically  driven 
pumping  plant  for  water  supply, 
.664 

yde  sewage  and  destructor  works, 
322 

iygiene :  conference  on,  156 ;  of 
school  life,  156 

stitute  :  of  British  Decorators,  542  ; 
of  Builders,  419 ;  of  Certified  Car¬ 
penters,  642;  Royal,  of  Public 
Health,  121 ;  Sanitary,  23,  119,  150, 
243,  449,  582,  583,  674;  Sanitary 
Engineers,  127,  605 
titute,  Royal,  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  :  advertisements,  disfigurement 
by,  22 ;  architecture  and  Building 
Acts,  659;  Board  of  Architectural 
Education,  123 ;  concrete,  reinforced, 
542,  603 ;  Congress  of  Architects, 
International,  123 ;  elections,  602 ; 
examinations,  91,  484  ,  602 ;  Norton, 
Mr.,  the  late,  542;  official  engineers 
and  surveyors  and  architectural 
works,  582.  609,  642,  706;  portraits 
of  past  Presidents.  124 ;  Presidential 
address,  484;  visit  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  123 

istitution  ;  of  Civil  Engineers,  274. 
640 ;  of  Electrical  Engineers.  18 ; 
of  Heating  and  Ventilating  En¬ 
gineers.  132;  of  Junior  Engineers. 
67,  127.  159,  318,  467,  579,  608,  694 ; 
Surveyors,  22,  521,  539.  573.  634 
ivention,  C.  A.  Parsons  on,  246 


ackson.  T.  G.,  on  street  architecture, 

661 

opling,  J..  on  bricks  and  tiles,  634 

[aye,  J.  R.,  on  control  of  water  sup¬ 
plies,  150 

inossos,  excavations  at,  462 

I  acock,  buildings  at,  117,  205 
ake  dwellings,  116 
ambeth  Bridge,  439 
atharu.  F.,  on  water  supply  of  Pen¬ 
zance,  663 

easehold  premises'  alterations  to,  676 
eatherhead  building  by-laws,  472 
egal:  Agutter  v.  Levy  &  Co., 
architect’s  claim  for  professional 
services,  374 ;  Alcott  v.  Millar's 
Karri  and  Jarrah  Forests,  Ltd., 
libel  action,  501;  Alcott  r.  West¬ 
minster  Corporation,  paving  dispute, 
189 ;  Allen  and  Driscoll  and  Vendor 
and  Purchaser  Act,  24 ;  Attorney- 
General  v.  Urban  Electric  Supply 
Co.,  electric  lighting  dispute,  188; 
Ayrton  r.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  de¬ 
tention  of  drawings,  675 ;  Bailey  v. 
Lewis,  alterations  to  leasehold 
premises,  676 ;  Battersea  Borough 
Council  r.  Bleines,  London  Building 


Act  case,  299 ;  Beecher  v.  Beale  & 
Son,  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
187;  Benning  v.  Ilford  Gas  Co.,, 
damage  by  flooding,  188 ;  Bermond¬ 
sey  Borough  Council  v.  H.  Line, 
failure  to  deposit  plans,  398 ;  Bognor 
Urban  District  Council  v.  Mills,  [ 
breach  of  building  by-laws,  472 ; 
Brighton  Intercepting  and  Outfall  1 
Sewage  Board  v.  Hove  Corporation, 
sewage  dispute,  188;  Building  Act,  i 
London,  cases  under  the,  20,  23.  73,  j 
187,  299,  643,  675;  Bullingham  v. 
Pocklington,  damage  for  negligent  | 
work,  188 ;  Chailey  Rural  District  j 
Council  v.  Sir  W.  Grantham,  build¬ 
ing  by-laws,  674 ;  City  and  South 
London  Railway  Co.  v.  Rector  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  etc.,  compensa-  , 
tion  case,  706;  City  of  London  Cor¬ 
poration  v.  Tatum,  removal  of  old 
material  during  prohibited  hours, 
257 ;  Cook  v.  Win.  Mcllroy, 
Ltd.,  ancient  light  dispute,  164; 
Dutrey  v.  Assets  Realisation 
Co.,  West-end  building  dispute, 
586 ;  Eason  v.  Syndicate  of 
Electrical '  Engineers,  ancient  light 
dispute,  449;  Eastbourne  Corpora¬ 
tion  v.  R.  S.  Topham,  dangerous 
building,  398 ;  Evans  v.  Cook,  work¬ 
men's  compensation,  530 ;  Garrood  | 
v.  Butcher,  architects’  fees,  346; 
General  Accident  Assurance  Cor¬ 
poration  v.  Day,  Workmen's  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  615  ;  Gibbon  v.  Pease, 
ownership  of  drawings,  529  ;  Graham 
v.  Ramuz,  alleged  breach  of  con¬ 
tract,  472 ;  Hackney  Borough 
Council  v.  Lea  Conservancy  Board, 
liability  for  paving  charges,  74  ;  Hall 
c.  Lewis,  alleged  injury  to  house, 
530  ;  Hampstead  Corporation  v.  Mid¬ 
laud  Railway  Co.,  paving  dispute, 
189 ;  Harris  v.  Owen  &  Crawley,  1 
workmen’s  compensation  case,  473 ; 
Harris  and  Others  v.  Scurfield,  ; 
Public  Health  Act  case,  74 ;  Hodg¬ 
son  v.  Waugh,  alleged  negligence  of 
architect,  583,  615,  676;  Horner  v. 
Franklin^  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  188 ;  Hospital  for  Incurable 
Children  v.  London  County  Council, 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  cases,  20,  23, 
Hurrell  &  Taylor  v.  Aiuscough,  claim 
for  remuneration,  163  ,  Kiue  v-  Jolly,  ! 
ancient  light  dispute  action,  102,  j 
132,  163,  645,  675;  King  v.  Kettle, 
London  Building  Act  case,  675 ;  Kirk  , 
&  Randall  v.  Wyndham,  question 
of  contract,  24 ,  Kleuclc  r.  Farris, 
surveyor’s  fees,  558 ;  Leadbetter  v.  | 
Marylebone  Borough  Council,  Lon-  I 
don  Building  Act  case,  187  ;  Leather- 
head  Urban  District  Council  v.  j 
Thorn,  breach  of  building  by-laws, 
472 ;  Light  and  air  cases.  48,  50. 
102.  132,  163,  164,  235.  257,  280. 
300,  449.  645,  675 ;  London 

County  Council  v.  Davis,  Lon¬ 
don  Building  Act  case,  73 : 
London  County  Council  v.  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  Appeal,  re  general  line  of 
buildings,  23  ;  Matear  u.  Ainscough, 
claim  for  remuneration,  163  ;  Metro¬ 
politan  Water  Board  v.  Westminster 
City  Council,  Metropolitan  Manage-  , 
merit  Act  case,  614 ;  Middleton  v. 
R.  Wade  &  Sons,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  case,  472 ;  Millard  v. 
Balby-with-Hexthorpe  Urban  Dis-  j 
trict  Council,  paving  liability,  471 ; 
Milton  v.  Maskelyne,  ancient  light 
dispute,  235,  257,  280,  300 ;  Morris 
v.  Cooke,  claim  for  personal  injuries, 
558;  Musson  v.  Mardell,  damages  for 
personal  injuries,  473 ;  Norton  v. 
Tracy,  architect’s  fees,  557 ;  OfFord 
and  Back  r.  F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs, 
workmen  and  check  system,  676; 
Oliver  v.  Camberwell  Borough 
Council,  drainage  dispute,  501 ;  Parry 
j?.  Hammersmith  Borough  Council, 
enforcement  of  powers  under, 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  529 ; 
Parry  and  Proctor  v.  G.  Denham 
&  Co.,  dispute  re  stone  contract, 
472 ;  Patman  &  Fotheringham  v. 
Pilditcli,  question  of  contract,  72 ; 
Pattison  r.  White  &  Co.,  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  187 ; 
Perkins  r.  Camille,  London  Building 
Act  case,  643  ;  Plant  v.  Wright  & 
Co.,  workmen's  compensation  case, 
472;  Redruth  Brewery  Co.  r.  Red¬ 
ruth  Urban  District  Council.  Public 
Health  Act  case,  675 ;  Robins  v. 
Goddard.  architect’s  jurisdiction 
under  building  contract,  644 ;  Robin¬ 
son  v.  Cadogan,  action  for  fees,  163, 
189:  Savill  v.  Tlie  City  Offices  Co., 
City  ancient,  light  dispute,  48 ;  Scott 
v.  Investors’  Property  Corporation, 
paving  apportionment  dispute.  103: 


Scrivener  v.  Ager,  ancient  light  case,  ! 
280 ;  Sharpington  v.  Fulham  Board 
of  Guardian;,,  contract  case,  75 ;  I 
Sheppard  v.  Smart,  question  of  ; 
contract,  449;  Smith  v\  Giles,  case 
under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  103, 
398;  Southwark  Borough  Council  v. 
National  Model  Dwellings  Co.,  Ltd., 
neglect  of  notices,  398,  707 ;  Stocks 
v.  Dean,  alleged  wrongful  dismissal 
of  architect,  643;  Thompson  & 
Son  v.  Lloyds  Bank,  Dover  ancient 
light  case,  50 ;  Tredway  v.  Machin, 
defective  balcony  accident,  164 ; 
Worley  v.  Jay,  architect's  fees,  556 
Lewisham  Borough  Council  and  ven¬ 
tilation  of  sewers,  464 
Libel  action,  501 

Light  and  air  cases,  48,  50,  102,  132, 
163,  164  ,  235,  257  ,  280,  300,  449,  645, 
675 

Light  railways  on  public  roads,  203 
Lighting,  natural,  of  interiors,  693 
Lightning,  protection  of  buildings 
from,  248 

London :  Building  Act,  488  ( see  also 
•  Building  Act  ’) ;  by-laws  under 
Public  Health  Act,  158,  493 
London  County  Council :  (For  minor 
matters,  see  pages  17,  41,  66,  92, 124, 
365,  390,  420,  439,  464,  494,  523,  546, 

577,  606,  637,  664)  architect  to  edu¬ 

cational  authority,  124 ;  architec¬ 
tural  department  (education),  390 ; 
asylums,  365,  390,  525,  546;  Avery 
Hid  Mansion,  494  ;  Betklem  Hospital, 
365;  brickmakiug  operations,  578; 
bridges.  17,  41,  66,  494,  637 ;  Build¬ 
ing  Act  Amendment  Bill,  464,  488, 
523,  637 ;  Buiidiug  Act  Committee, 
390,  637 ;  By-laws  under  Public 
Health  Act,  158;  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
Palace,  93,  125 ;  Central-street  im¬ 
provement,  365 ;  Charing  Cross 
Station,  17,  665 ;  churches  and 

paving  charges,  93 ;  contractors,  list 
of,  525,  546;  County  Hall,  578,  606; 
drainage,  main,  390,  420,  464,  637, 
665  ;  engineering  jobbing  works,  92  ; 
fire  stations,  etc.,  93,  494,  606,  665 ; 
frontage,  lines  of,  606 ;  gardens  and 
squares.  524,  638;  Gladstone  Memo¬ 
rial,  495  ;  Goldsmiths’  Institute,  41 ; 
Grocers'  Company's  School,  124; 
Holborn  to  Strand  improvement, 
124,  465;  houses  of  historic  interest, 
440,  637 ;  housing,  41,  66,  124,  365,  | 
420,  465,  495,  525,  578,  637,  665 ; ; 
iron  and  glass  shelters,  17,  41,  94, 
440,  637;  Lambeth  Bridge,  439; 
legislation,  606  ;  lodging  house,  Kem- 
ble-street,  439 :  Loudon  traffic,  67 ; 
Park  Side  widening,  41 ;  physical 
deterioration,  637 ;  Piccadilly  widen¬ 
ing,  124,  637 ;  Port  of  London,  124, 
420,  494,  577  ;  preservation  of  garden 
squares,  524,  638;  rating  of  site  I 
values,  546;  schools^  66,  93,  494,  637, 
664 ;  sewage  polluted  watercress,  17 ; 
storm  floodings,  124,  546,  665 ; 

Thames  river  service,  124,  464 ; 
theatres,  67,  124,  365,  440,  464,  494, 

578,  665 ;  tramways,  17,  66,  93,  124, 
365,  366,  464,  465,  495,  606,  665; 
underground  railways  and  fire  pre¬ 
cautions,  464 ;  Vauxhall  Bridge  re¬ 
construction.  41,  494;  Warwick-road 
Bridge.  637 ;  Waterloo  Bridge,  lamp 
standards.  17.  41,  66;  Woolwich 
tunnel,  93 ;  Works  Committee,  17, 
390 

1  London,  old.  antiquities  of,  630 
|  London  Topographical  Society,  630 
Lunatic  asylums,  367 

Machines,  crushing  and  concentrating. 
496 

Malmesbury,  buildings  at,  117 
Manchester  :  Association  of  Managers 
of  Sewage  Disposal  Works  at,  322; 
cremation  in,  337 ;  sewage  disposal, 
155 

Maim.  C.  J.,  on  the  building  sur-  ; 
i  veyor,  573 

Manor  house  ( see  1  House  ') 

Marsland,  E.,  on  the  Baltimore  fire, 

I  291 

I  Martin.  A.  J.  ;  on  seaside  sewage  dis¬ 
posal,  122 ;  on  sewage  purification 
works  for  small  populations,  414 
|  Master  Builders'  Associations  and 
Federations:  Birmingham,  555; 

Bristol,  48:  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
642  ;  National  Federation,  159;  New¬ 
castle,  706  ;  Northampton,  448;  Scot¬ 
tish,  470  ;  Sheffield,  674  ;  Yorkshire,  j 
:  447 

Matthews.  E.  R.,  on  Portland  cement, 
152 

;  Mawbey,  E.  G..  on  Shone's  system  of 
I  sewer  ventilation,  118 
Measures,  verification  of  standard,  389 
i  Mediasval  town,  history  of  a._364 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  Society,  417  I 
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MetropoUs  Management  Act,  point 
under  the,  614 

Metropolitan :  Asylums  Board  ( see 
'  Asylums  ’) ;  Water  Board,  22 
MicklethwaiCe,  J.  T.,  on  Westminster 
Abbey,  570 

Mill  dam6,  sludging  of,  155 
Milton  Abbey,  225 

Mitchell,  G.,  on  :  Reservoir  Construc¬ 
tion,  249;  Warrington  Waterworks 
extension,  663 

Moel  Trigarn  stone  camp,  231 
Montacute  House,  225 
Moorland  water  and  lead  pipes,  15 
Motor  vehicles  and  municipal  service, 
120 

Mouchel,  M.  L.  G.,  on  monolithic  con¬ 
struction  in  Hennebique  ferro-cou- 
crete,  543 

Mount  Church,  Cardiganshire.  229 
Mountain,  A.  H.,  on  Withington 
municipal  works,  336 
Municipal  service  and  motor  vehicles, 
1.20 

Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
Association  of :  Lancashir v  and 
Cheshire  District  Meeting,  336 ;  Mid¬ 
land  Counties  Meeting,  270 ;  Scot¬ 
tish  Meeting,  158;  Shrewsbury 
Meeting,  88,  118 

Municipality  and  the  plumber,  120 


National :  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  545 ; 
Housing  Reform  Couucil,  72 ;  Phy¬ 
sical  Laboratory,  247 
Negligent  work,  alleged,  188 
Nile,  control  of  the,  247 
Notices  re  sanitary  defects,  failure  to 
comply  with,  398.  707 


Official  engineers  and  surveyors  and 
architectural  work,  582,  609,  642,  706 


Pan-Celtic  Congress,  279 
Parsons,  C.  A.,  on  invention,  246 
Paving:  apportionment  dispute,  103; 
churches  and,  93 ;  dispute  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  189;  dispute  at  Westminster, 
189 ;  liability  for  charges  for,  74,  471 
Pearson,  J.  W.,  on  defects  in  house 
drains,  151 

Penfold,  J.  W.,  presentation  to.  522 
Penzance  water  supply,  663 
Permanent  way  for  tramways,  493 
Photography  as  applied  to  architec¬ 
ture.  410 

Pianofortes,  construction  of,  337 
Piddleton  Church,  225 
Plans,  failure  to  deposit,  398 
Plumber,  the,  and  the  municipality.  120 
Plumbers,  national  registration  of,  162 
Pollution  of  rivers  by  mill  dam 
sludging,  155 

Portland.  Cement,  152;  Cement 
Manufacturers,  Associated,  323 
Preece,  Sir  W.,  on  Egyptian  and 
Celtic  lore  and  worship,  279 
Presidential  addresses :  Architectural 
Association,  358  ;  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ireland,  437 ;  Association 
of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers, 
88 ;  British  Archeological  Associa¬ 
tion,  203;  Cambrian  Archeological 
Association,  229 ;  Liverpool  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  388 ;  Manches¬ 
ter  Architectural  Association,  412 ; 
Royal  Archeological  Institute,  115 ; 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  484;  Sanitary  Institute.  119; 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors,  413;  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  417 ;  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  521 

Preston  Plucknett,  A. A.  visit  to,  226 
Preventive  medicine  and  sanitary 
science,  120,  156 

Protection  of  buildings  from  lightning, 
248 

Public  Health  Act :  cases  under  the, 
74,  675;  (London)  by-laws  under  the, 
158,  493 

Public  :  health  and  architecture.  417 ; 

Health,  Royal  Institute  of,  121 
Pumping  plant,  electrically  driven  for 
water  supply,  664 

Purchase,  W.  R.,  on  drainage  of  a- 
house,  273 

Purification  of  brewery  refuse,  155 

Quantity  Surveyors’  Association.  576 

Refuse,  disposal  of,  122 
Registration  of  plumbers  in  Scotland, 
162 

Reich,  Dr.  E.,  on  early  Greek  art 
and  the  Elgin  marbles,  461 
Reid,  Dr.  G.,  on  distribution  of  sewage 
on  filters,  151 

Reinforced  concrete,  542,  603 
Reservoir  construction,  249 
Ridge,  L.  W.,  on  architecture  and 
building  Acts,  659 
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REPORTS,  etc.  (continued)  :— 

Rivers,  pollution  of,  155 
Road,  old  British,  585 
Roads,  tramways  and  light  railways 
on,  203 

Robinson,  H.  M.,  on  factory  ventila¬ 
tion,  152 

Robinson,  Professor  H.,  on  sewage  dis¬ 
posal,  150 

Roman  :  fort  at  Brough,  549 ;  forum, 
excavations  in,  545:  Somerset,  117 
Rood-screens,  West  of  England.  205 


Sand  ripples,  origin  of,  247 
Sanitary  :  engineering,  domestic,  150  ; 
Engineers,  Institute  of,  127.  605; 
fittings,  151,  180;  science  and  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine,  120,  156 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  155, 
463 

Sanitary  Institute,  23,  119,  150,  243, 
449,  582,  585,  674 

School:  furniture,  156:  sanitation. 

156 ;  ventilation,  152 
Scotland:  building  by-laws  in,  158; 

registration  of  plumbers  in,  162 
Scott-Moncrieff,  W.  D.,  on  sewage.  90 
Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers, 
Society  of,  643,  700 
Seager,  S.  H.,  on  theatre  planning,  334 
Seaside  sewage  disposal,  122 
Sellon,  S.,  on  tramway  running 
powers,  597 

Septic  tank  system  of  sewage  disposal, 
155 

Sewage  :  discharge  into  estuaries,  122  . 
dispute  at  Hove,  188 ;  distribution 
on  filters.  151 

Sewage  disposal :  at  Minworth 

Greaves,  271 ;  at  Saltley  Outfall 
Works,  270:  on  chalk  soils,  155;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clowes  on,  155;  Professor  H. 
Robinson  on,  150 ;  seaside,  122 ; 
Swarbrick,  J..  on,  337;  Works,  As¬ 
sociation  of  Managers  of,  322 
Sewage :  effluents.  standards  of 

purity  for,  154,  207 ;  filters,  151 ; 


SUBJECTS  OF  LETTERS. 

‘  Acid  ’  and  *  basic  ’  processes,  209 
Antiquities,  collection  and  guardian¬ 
ship  of  London.  695 
Architects’  drawings,  579,  580,  669, 
679,  695 

Architectural  Association  Discussion 
Section,  526 


*  Basic  ’  and  *  acid  ’  processes,  209 
Baths.  Wandsworth,  160 
Brick-built  strong-rooms,  228 
Bricks,  lime  on,  496 
Bristol  Police  and  Fire  Stations,  608 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  Shire  Hall,  609 


Cathedral,  Upsala,  228 
Cement  bricks,  98 

Church  :  Greenstead,  421  ;  St.  Mat¬ 
thew’s,  Friday-street,  551  ;  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  and  Penton- 
ville,  160 
Clock  tower,  468 

Competition  :  Baths,  Wandsworth. 
160  ;  Library,  Stamford,  98  :  Police 
and  Fire  Station,  Bristol,  608  : 
Shire  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
609  ;  Wesleyan  Hall,  London,  670 
Concrete,  reinforced,  640.  649 
Contracts,  provisional  sums  in,  129 


Drainage  of  a  house,  296.  320 
Drawings,  architects'.  579,  580,  669, 
670,  695 


English,  technicians',  391 
Errors  in  quantities,  391 
Eton  Memorial  Hall.  69 
Exhibition,  Gas,  640 


Famagusta,  695 
Ferro  concrete,  640,  694 
Floors,  fire-resisting,  581,  608 
Foundation  stones,  laying  of,  presenta¬ 
tions  at,  694 


Manchester,  155;  problem  solved, 
90 ;  purification  works  for  small 
populations,  414;  septic  tank  treat¬ 
ment  of,  155;  works  at  Hyde.  322 
Sewer .  design  and  construction, 
American,  89 ;  ventilation,  118,  464 
Shanks,  J..  on  sanitary  fittings,  151, 
180 

Shell  fish  and  enteric  fever,  156 
Sherborne,  Architectural  Association 
visit  to.  226 

Shoue's  system  of  sewer  ventilation, 
118 

Shrewsbury  main  drainage,  118 
Simpson,  J.  Harvey,  on  cremation,  337  | 
Smith,  C.  C.,  on  moorland  water,  15 
Smith,  E.  S.,  on  motor  vehicles  and  ] 
municipal  servioe,  120 
Smith,  S..  on  drainage  of  a  house,  151, 
227 

Smoke  problem,  120 
Society  of  Arts,  661 
Somerset,  Roman,  117 
South  Wales,  housing  question  in,  345 
Standard  :  measures,  verification  of,  ! 
389 ;  of  purity  for  sewage  effluents, 
154.  207 

Statistics,  buldings  societies’,  551 
Stone  :  Bath.  204 ;  contract,  dispute  as  1 
to  a,  472 

Street  ai'chitecture,  661 
Surveyor,  the  building,  573 
Surveyors'  fees,  558 
Surveyors'  Institution:  brides  and 
tiles,  634 ;  building  surveyor,  the 
573;  examination,  22;  gold  medal] 
award,  539;  presidential  address,  521 
Surveyors,  Quantity,  Association  of, 
576 

Surveyors  and  engineers,  conference 
of.  120 

Swarbrick.  J.,  on  sewage  disposal  |> 
works,  337 

Swintou,  A.  A.  C.,  on  electricity  from  1 
water  power,  247 

Sykes,  Dr.,  on  publio  health  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  417 


Taylor,  M..  on  Shrewsbury  main 
drainage,  118 

Thame,  J.,  on  crushing  and  concen¬ 
trating  machines,  496 
Theatre .  planning,  suggestions  from 
New  Zealand,  334  ;  Prince  of  Wales, 
London,  636 

Thomson,  G.,  on  domestic  sanitary 
engineering,  150 
Tintern  Abbey,  149,  552 
Tintinhull  village,  225 
Topographical  Society,  London,  630 
Tramway  running  powers,  597 
Tramway  and  Light  Railway  Asso¬ 
ciation,  493,  597,  667 
Tramways  :  on  public  roads,  203 ;  per¬ 
manent  way  for,  493 
Trent,  village  of,  201 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  cases,  20,  23 
fwich, 


Tunnel,  Woolwich,  93 


University  Extension  Guild,  364 
Utilisation  of  destructor  residuals,  120 


Ventilation,  517 

Ventilation  :  factory  and  workshop, 
152;  school.  152  :  sewer,  118,  464 
Visit  :  British  Archaeological  Associa¬ 
tion  (Bath,  etc.),  203;  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  (Budapest), 
316:  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
(Chepstow,  Tintern,  Bath,  Wells, 
etc.),  149;  Tramway  and  Light 
Railway  Association  to  Great  Nor¬ 
thern  and  City  Railway  and  City 
and  South  London  Railway.  667 
Visits,  Architectural  Association ; 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  412;  Hat¬ 
field  House,  124 ;  Kettering  District, 
314 ;  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  636 ; 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  201, 
225 ;  Winchester,  66 
Visits.  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  : 
Dover  harbour  works,  127 :  gene¬ 
rating  station  of  Underground 
Electric  Railway  Co.  and  L.C.C. 
pumping  station,  67;  Germany,  318; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gas  Exliibition,  64C 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  694 

Greenstead  Church,  421 


Hall,  Memorial,  Eton,  69 
Hand-power  mortar  mills,  276 
House,  drainage  of  a.  296,  320 


Ventilation,  plenum,  18,  46 


Icehouse,  construction  of,  98 
Improvement,  a  twofold,  160 
Institute  of  Architects,  276 


Joinery  trade,  551,  581,  608,  670,  695 
Jumieges  Abbey,  97 


Water  and  light,  128 
Water-closet,  partitions,  69 
Wandsworth  Baths  competition,  160 
War  Office  and  patent  rights,  18 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Hall  Competition, 
1  670 


Liability  of  councils  for  sanitary  in- 
tots  ei  r< >rs,  39 1 .  121.  445 
Light  and  water,  128 
Lime  on  bricks,  496 
London  antiquities,  guardianship  of 
695 


WRITERS  OF  LETTERS. 

|  Ambler,  L..  Discussion  Section.  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  526 


Mortar  mills,  hand -power,  276 


Bibby,  G.  H.,  plenum  ventilation,  18 
Bridson,  T.  R..  Stamford  Library  com¬ 
petition,  98 

Brindley,  W.,  Upsala  Cathedral, 
Sweden.  228 


Partitions,  water-closet,  69 
Patent  rights  and  War  Office,  18 
Plenum  ventilation,  18,  46 
Presentations  at  laying  of  foundation 
stones.  694 

Provisional  sums  in  contracts,  129 


p Clayton,  A.,  Wesleyan  Hall  Competi¬ 
tion,  670 

Cross,  A.  W.  S.,  architects’  drawings, 
579 

Cruickshank,  G.  L.,  lime  on  bricks,  496 


South  Staffordshire  Moud  Gas  Co.'s 
works,  579 

Visits,  Society  of  Engineers :  Broad- 
wood  &  Sons’  works,  337 ;  Roches¬ 
ter,  67 ;  Yarrow’s  ship-building; 
works,  159 


Waldstein,  D.  C.,  on  excavations  at 
Herculaneum,  629 
Warren,  E.  P.,  on  excavatious  in: 

Westminster,  571 
Warrington  Water  Works,  663 
Waste  of  public  institutions,  disposal 
of,  122 

Water  Board,  Metropolitan,  22 
Water;  moorland,  treatment  of.  15;; 

power,  electricity  from,  247 
Water  supplies :  conservation  of  sub-1 
terranean,  122;  control  of,  150 
Water  supply  of  Penzance,  663 
Waterloo  Bridge  lamp  standards.  17, 
41,  66 

Waterworks :  Engineers.  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  of,  15;  Warrington  (Apple- 
ton),  663 

Watson,  F.  L.,  on  disposal  of  refuse, 
122 

Weights  and  Measures,  British  Asso-i 
ciation  of,  235 
Wells  Cathedral,  149 
Westminster:  Abbev,  570:  Citv  Coun¬ 
cil,  45,  95,  161,  445.  497,  552,  609, 
668 ;  excavations  in,  571 
Weybridge,  electric  lighting  dispute, 
188 

Widening  of  Queen-street,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  529 

Willcox,  J.  E.,  on  distribution  of> 
sewage  on  filters,  151 
Wilson,  Dr.  McLean,  on  purification 
of  brewery  refuse,  155 
Withington*  municipal  works,  336 
Work,  alleged  negligent.  188 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  cases 
under  the,  187,  472,  473.  530.  615 


Yeovil  Church,  225 


!  Technicians'  English,  391 
Tower,  clock,  468 

[  Trade,  the  joinerv,  551,  581,  608,  670.  i 
!  695 

I  Trafalgar-square  and  Regent-street,  97 


Hudson.  E.  W.  :  Collection  anc 
guardianship  of  London  Antiquities 
695  ;  Liability  of  councils  for  sanii 
tary  inspectors’  errors,  391,  445 
Recovery  of  outlay  under  sanitarj 
orders,  467 

Humphreys,  G.  A.,  architects’  draw 
ings,  695 


Johnson  &  Phillips,  Gas  Exhibition 
640 

Joseph,  Delissa,  St.  Matthew’s  Church 
Friday-street,  551 


Lawrence,  W.,  errors  in  quantities.  39 
Locke,  W.  J.,  visit  of  R.I.B.A.  to  New 
castle,  276 


MacLean,  C.  J..  Glasgow  Institute  o 
Architects,  694 


Nash,  W.  H.,  Trafalgar-square 
Regent -street,  97 


Oatley,  G.  H.,  Bristol  Police  and  Fir 
Station  competition,  608 


Elphicke,  B.  A.,  fire-resisting  floors,  608 


Quantities,  errors  in,  39^ 

41 

Reinforced  concrete,  640,  694 


Passmore,  G.,  hand-power  mortar  milkl 
276 

Pollock,  M.  F.  M.,  light  and  water,  12 
Purchase,  W.  R..  drainage  of  a  house- 
320 


St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Friday-street,  ' 
551 


j  Gavin,  G.  J.,  water-closet  partitions,  69  ! 
I  Glazier.  J.  A.,  liability  of  councils  for  ' 
sanitary  inspectors’  errors,  421 
Gould,  I.  C.,  Greenstead  Church,  421 


Robinson.  C.,  &  Co.,  architects’  draw 
ings,  580 


St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Walbrook,  160 
Sanitary  :  Inspectors’  errors,  liability 
of  councils  for,  391,  421.  445  ;  Orders, 
recovery  of  outlay  under,  467 
Shire  Hall.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  609 
Stamford  library  competition,  98 
Strong-rooms,  brick-built.  228  j 


Harris,  E.  S.,  Jumieges  Abbey,  97 
Hayward,  C'.  F.,  architects’  drawings, 

669 

Hembrow,  R.,  clock  tower,  468 
Henman,  W.,  and  T.  Cooper,  plenum 
ventilation,  46 

Hubbard,  G.,  architects’ drawings.  579, 

670 


Sachs.  E.  O.,  fire-resisting  floors,  581 
1  Scargill,  W.  :  Cement  bricks.  98i 
Suggested  removal  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Walbrook,  to  Pentonville,  160 
Sheppard,  J.,  ferro  concrete,  694 
Smith,  S.,  drainage  of  a  house.  296 
Statham,  E.  P.,  light  and  water,  128  • 


Todd,  H.,  reinforced  concrete,  640 
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IX 


GENERAL. 


)2 

baster,  Algerian,  309,  613 
lanack,  an  artistic.  555 
ishouses,  Bradford,  612^ 
erican  stone  industry,  636 
lerson’s  duodecimal  slide  rule,  42 

pointments,  22,  101,  131,  162,  211, 
32,  256,  374,  398.  423,  449,  470,  556, 
82,  607,  642,  668  _  „ 

jitrations,  211,  257,  470,  500,  501 
iroath,  Abbots  House,  162,  187 
:haeological  discoveries  at  New- 
astle-under-Lyme,  374 
•chaeology,  Indian,  102 
jhitectural  works:  Municipal  coun- 
ils  and,  582,  609,  642,  706 ;  sale  of, 

magh,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  161 
t  gallery:  Guildhall,  72;  Newcastle- 
m-Tyne'  422;  Kingston-on-Thames, 
199;  Whitechapel,  613 
t  wood-carving,  school  of,  South 
Kensington,  374 

t,  works  of,  exportation  of,  102 
tesian  wells  in  Algeria,  279 
sembly  buildings,  Belfast,  17 
ylums .  Banning,  583  ;  Birmingham. 
469 ;.  Lancashire,  422 
istralian  forestry,  705 
istria,  cement  industry  in,  323 

ikery,  Norwich,  611 
ink:  Bristol,  162;  Byker,  322 
Dublin,  277;  Keswick,  72;  London, 
673;  South  Shields,  298 
irracks,  Bordon,  469 
irry  Library  dispute,  470 
afch  :  picture  postcards  of,  299;  Stone 
Firms  Ltd.,  211 

a  tbs :  Birmingham,  469;  Bradford, 

148:  Camberwell,  422;  Carnarvon, 

185 ;  Chelsea,  396 ;  Handsworth, 

100  ;  Leeds,  447  ;  Manchester,  277  ; 

Newcastle-under-Lyme,  553;  Waver- 

iree,  423 ;  Wigan,  694 

elf ast :  Improvement,  500 ;  People’s 

Palace,  673 

elgian  cement,  346 

erwick  walls,  132 

etterment,  470 

irmi'ngham :  Builders’  Exchange, 

344:  School  of  Art,  323;  Victoria 
Courts,  447  ;  Y.M.C.A.  premises,  322 
ooks,  chained,  in  libraries,  323 
ootle,  loans  for  works,  299 
radley  memorial,  Westminster 
Abbey,  471 

rentford,  improvements  at,  344 
rewery,  Dublin,  612 
ridges:  Aberdeen,  528,  554;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  424;  Copley  704;  Exeter, 
185  ;  Ilford,  185  ;  King’s  Ferry,  500  ; 
Reedsmouth,  344 
irighton  Aquarium,  554 
iritish:  Fire  Prevention  Committee, 
162,  471,  705;  Museum  lions,  67; 
standard  sections  of  railway  rails, 
471 

rooks’s  parabola  curve,  612 
bidders’  Exchange,  Birmingham,  344 
bidding  by-laws:  Cardiff,  102,  424; 
Chailey,  447,  556,  583 ;  Lincoln,  373 ; 
Littlehampton,  187 
bidding  in:  Germany,  186;  Leeds, 
124;  Sheffield,  449 
laerwent,  Roman  remains  at,  235 
'.alifornian  timber,  235 
Cambridge  University,  186 
lanal,  Manchester  ship,  185 
■auals,  conference  on,  471 
Janterbury  Cathedral,  706 
Capital  and  Labour  :  Birmingham,  614  ; 
Employment  in  building  trades,  132  ; 
235,  346,  424,  556,  674 :  Glasgow,  48, 
72,  257;  Middlesbrough,  346;  New¬ 
castle,  299;  Sheffield,  72;  South- 
port,  323 ;  Tees  side,  323 ;  York¬ 
shire,  212.  706 

Cardiff  building  by-laws,  102,  424 
Carpenters’  Co.,  the,  10,  583 
Cathedral :  Armagh,  161 ;  Birming¬ 
ham,  386;  Bristol,  461;  Canterbury, 
706 ;  Liverpool,  99,  421,  500 ;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  470 ;  Peterborough, 
448 ;  Rochester,  610 
Cement :  Belgian,  346 ;  English,  in 
Portugal,  102;  for  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony,  471 ;  industry  in  Austria, 
323 ;  notes,  186,  345 ;  production  in 
United  States,  674 
hailey  building  by-laws,  447,  556, 
583 


277 ;  Armley,  256 ;  Barrow,  624 ; 
Bath,  500;  Beighton,  373  ,  395; 
Belfast,  17 ,  465,  641 ;  Beutham, 
277 ;  Berwick,  527 ;  Bethnal 
Green,  101 :  Bickershaw,  130 ;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  184  ;  Blundellsands,  342; 
Bournemouth,  395;  Bowes,  498; 
Bradford,  131,  373  ;  Brighouse,  641 ; 
Bristol,  395;  Broadheath,  373; 
Broadwater,  641;  Brondesbury,  47; 
Burton,  10  ;  Bushey,  611 :  Caerphilly, 
297;  Cambuslang,  395;  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  184 ;  Catford,  321,  552 ; 

Chandler’s  Ford,  395 ;  Charwelton, 
611;  Chesterton,  446;  Chingford, 
668,  693;  Claughtou,  582;  Clydach, 
581;  Colwyn  Bay,  343;  Cranmoor, 
582 ;  Cranwell,  552 ;  Crouch  End, 
372  ;  Croydon,  99 ;  Cudworth,  468  ; 
Curraha,  421;  Disserth  (Llan¬ 
drindod  Vvells),  210;  Dorcester. 
446;  Driffield,  500:  Duffield, 
641 ;  Durnford,  184  :  East  Finchley, 
373;  Eastbourne,  703;  Ebbw  Vale, 
553;  Elgin,  576;  Epsom,  161,  184, 
206;  Fishponds,  101,  130:  Forncett, 
99;  Gillingham,  469:  Great  Sturton, 
395;  Greenhill,  99:  G renoside,  342; 
Greystones,  99:  Haddenbam,  611; 
Hanwell,  582 ;  Harrogate,  703  ;  Heb- 
den  Bridge,  256;  Heckington,  338; 
Heckmondwike,  498;  Highgate,  498; 
Holmwood,  210;  Horden,  498  ;  Hove, 
672;  Hoxton,  299;  Huddersfield, 
131:  Hull,  100,  297,  342.  527,  552, 
641;  Kempston,  498;  Kilcar,  277; 
Kingstown,  446;  Leicester,  233; 
Lemington,  611:  Lincoln.  527;  Lis- 
card,  131 :  Liskeard,  71 ;  Llan- 
bradacli,  21;  London.  45,  72,  97, 
101,  211,  257.  373,  611,  706;  Long 
Eaton,  395;  Longwick,  396;  Long- 
wood,  395;  Low  Moor,  21:  Lutter¬ 
worth,  372 :  Lyng,  611 ;  Mexborough, 
553;  Middlesbrough,  372:  Miles 
Platting,  448:  Millbridge,  498;  Mor¬ 
peth,  20;  Mountain  Ash,  556; 
Murroe,  446 ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
342,  468 :  Newington,  130 :  New  Sel- 
ston,  321;  Newport,  99,  277;  New¬ 
ton,  529 :  Newton  Abbot,  421,  582 ; 
Norbury,  130;  Norwich,  582;  Nun¬ 
eaton,  703 ;  Osmaston-by-Derby, 
233 :  Penmaenmawr,  468 ;  Peter¬ 
head,  297  ;  Petworth,  161 :  Pluckley, 
498  ;  Polperro,  297  ;  Poolsbrook,  233  ; 
Portsea,  672;  Portsmouth,  470,  539; 
Portstewart,  233;  Prestwich,  468; 
Probus,  99 ;  Pytchley,  71 ;  Ravens- 
worth,  498;  Rookhope,  161;  Roth- 
well.  553:  Salford,  513:  Sandgate, 
672;  Scarborough,  47:  Seaham  Har¬ 
bour.  446 ;  Sedglev,  611 ;  Seighford, 
71 ;  Seven  Kings,  99 ;  Sheffield,  184, 
210,  582:  Sherfield  English,  321; 
Shipton,  71 ;  Shi  rebrook,  99  ;  Shire- 
hampton,  641:  Sinniugton,  416; 
Sittingbourue,  672;  Skewen,  210; 
Slough.  395:  Southport,  342;  Spid- 
dal.  446;  Stocksfield.  99:  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  372,  373,  672 :  Stratford, 
395;  Sutton  Coldfield,  20;  Swansea, 
553  ;  Swindon.  99 :  Thurlstone,  552  ; 
Tideswell,  248;  Tooting,  297;  Tot- 
land,  527;  Tyne  Dock,  131;  Victoria 
Docks,  582;  Walsall.  256:  Waltham 
Abbey,  184:  Watford.  409:  Waver- 
tree,  528:  West  Ham.  395:  Weston- 
super-Mare,  513;  Wimbledon,  395; 
Winterton,  130:  Woodhall  Spa,  47; 
Wooler,  297 :  Worsborough  Bridge, 
132 ;  Worstliorne,  130 
Cistern,  Douglas’s  siphon,  374 
City  buildings  and  fires,  542 
Clacton-on-Sea,  defence  works,  669 
Clock:  Nelson,  10;  self-winding  elec¬ 
tric,  374 

Club  :  Bcscombe,  611 :  Dover,  672 : 
Gainsborough,  396:  Goldwick,  47; 
Hoyland.  642 :  Keighley,  422 ;  Lem¬ 
ington.  268;  London,  424:  Melton 
Mowbray,  673 ;  Mumbles,  185 ; 
Parkstone,  642 :  Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
161 ;  Ustiaw  Moor,  322 ;  Warley, 
553 

College:  Aberdeen.  277;  Bradford, 
611 ;  Exeter,  211 ;  Letterkenny, 
373;  Oxford  (Lady  Margaret’s  Hall), 
698;  St.  Pancras,  100 
Collieries,  Dalton,  345 
Colombo  harbour  extension,  299 


Colonies,  labour  market  in  the,  574  | 

Colonnade,  Old  Burlington  House,  72 
Combined  drainage,  424,  448,  613,  642  j 
Compensation  ( sec  '  Arbitrations ') 
Competitions :  baths,  Balsall  Heath, 
45 ;  bridge,  Aylesford,  467 ;  church, 
Baptist,  Breachwood  Green,  338 ; 
church,  Glasgow,  551;  church,  New 
Somerby,  391;  club,  Carlton,  69; 
club,  Coadsaesen,  496 ;  Exchange, 
cotton,  Liverpool,  18 ;  hall  (con¬ 
cert),  Ayr,  369;  hall,  Birkenhead, 
467;  hall,  Westminster,  64b:  hos¬ 
pital,  Settle,  694;  house,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  296;  library,  Benwell.  496, 
526;  library,  Islington,  526;  library, 
Lewisham,  391 ;  library,  Long 
Eaton,  97;  library,  Loughborough, 
69 ;  library,  Peterborough,  127 : 
library,  Stanford,  45,  159,  358,  369 ; 
library,  Tipton,  183;  memorial  (to 
Sir  Hector  Macdonald),  Dingwall, 
640 ;  memorial,  Eton  war,  95 ; 
memorial,  Newcastle,  391 ;  mor¬ 
tuary,  Deptford,  45 ;  offices,  muni¬ 
cipal,  Buxton,  694 ;  offices,  muni¬ 
cipal,  Smethwick,  95 ;  offices,  Union, 
Wigan,  496 ;  open  space,  Welsh¬ 
pool,  338;  school,  Accrington,  45, 
369 ;  school,  Oldham,  127 ;  school, 
Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.,  551:  school, 

Southall,  18;  school,  Stockport, 
579 ;  town  hall,  Chelsea,  127 ;  town 
hall,  Ossett,  159;  town  hall,  Pre¬ 
toria,  443 

Congress,  International  Fire  Service, 
211 

Co-operative  Society’s  premises,  Car¬ 
lisle,  642 

Corporation  records,  London,  152 
Cottage  gardening,  344 
Cottages  for  labourers,  391 
Counties  of  England,  history  of,  299 
Crematorium :  Ilford,  422 ;  Sheffield, 
47 

Crown  lands,  614 

Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School, 


Dantzig  timber  trade,  279 
Despatch,  pneumatic,  in  London,  186 
Dispensary :  Hyson  Green,  499 

Liverpool,  184 

Docks:  Aberdeen,  256;  Colombo,  299 
Douglas's  patent  siphon  cistern.  374 
Drainage :  combined,  424,  448,  613 
642;  plans,  582,  613,  642,  704 
Dundee,  Wishart  Port,  323 
Duodecimal  slide  rule,  Anderson's.  42 
Dusseldorf  master  plumbers  in  Lon¬ 
don,  162 


Edinburgh  historical  buildings,  pro¬ 
posed  register  of,  397 
Electric  lighting  stations:  London 
447 ;  Loughborough,  396 
Engineering  school,  Crystal  Palace, 
669 

English  crafts  at  St.  Louis  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  374 

Esplanade,  Kirkcaldy,  612 
Examinations:  Carpenters'  Co.,  10, 
583;  Patent  Office,  495;  Sanitary 
Institute,  101,  582,  674 ;  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  22 
Exchange,  Royal,  693 
Exhibition:  Venice  Art,  296:  Villa 
Medici  drawings,  70;  St.  Louis.  101, 
278,  374 

Exportation  of  works  of  art,  102 

Fawcett’s  floor  system,  344 
Felt,  impregnated,  279 
Finland  timber,  373 
Fire:  detector,  444;  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee,  British,  162,  471,  705:  ser¬ 
vice  congress,  international,  211 
Fire  station :  Ardoyne,  161 :  Bally- 
macarrett,  185;  Bradford,  343; 
London,  21,  211,  553 
Fire  tests  with  partitions.  471 ; 
Fires  and  city  buildings,  542 
Flame  preventing  fluid,  Snowdon's, 
299 

Flats,  residential,  Birmingham,  596 
Floor  system,  Fawcett’s,  344 
Foreign  and  Colonial :  Algeria,  298; 
Austria.  22,  48.  101,  186.  211, 
235,  257,  397,  470,  500,  528,  555, 

705;  Belgium,  470;  Brazil,  397; 
Canada,  48 ;  Cyprus,  278 :  France, 
48.  101,  131,  211,  234,  278,  298, 
344,  397,  424,  447,  500,  555,  704; 

Germany,  22,  48,  101,  132,  186, 

234,  257,  278,  344,  373,  397,  470, 


500,  528,  555,  705;  India,  298, 
344;  Italy,  101,  424,  705;  Mexico, 
397;  Natal,  344;  Panama,  186:  Rou- 
mania,  101 ;  Santiago,  705 ;  Spain, 
500 ;  Sydney,  278 ;  Switzerland,  22, 
101,  186,  211,  235,  257,  278,  344, 
447,  555,  705;  Transvaal,  278; 
United  States,  22,  101,  132 
Forestry,  Australian.  705 
Frankfort  municipal  building  enter¬ 
prise,  186 

Gardening,  cottage,  344 
Glasgow:  building  trades  exchange, 
470 ;  sculpture  gallery,  291 ;  Techni¬ 
cal  College  Architectural  Craftsmen'6 
Society,  397 ;  University  laboratories, 
673;  year’s  building  in,  373 
Glass,  effect  of  silver  stain  on,  477 
Goodwood  racecourse,  new  stand,  67 
Granite,  Swedish,  162 
Grey  Friars,  Lincoln,  447 

Hall :  Haddon,  470 ;  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  131 

Halls,  various :  Armagh,  582 ;  Avon- 
mouth,  47,  469;  Bentham,  15;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  396 ;  Bo’ness,  297  ;  Brad¬ 
ford,  582;  Cardiff,  642;  Croft,  611; 
Darnall,  298 ;  Dartmouth,  674 ; 
Elgin,  582;  Forest  Hall,  611;  Hat¬ 
ton,  372;  High  Wycombe,  423;  Jar- 
row,  21 ;  Kelso,  396 ;  Lambeth,  21 ; 
Leeds.  74,  256;  Leigh,  469;  Liver¬ 
pool,  343,  372 ;  London,  499 ;  Luton, 
373 ;  Monkstown,  71 ;  Mountain 
Ash,  704;  Newcastle,  582;  Oxford, 
345,  499;  Pelaw.  673;  Plymouth, 
582;  Preston,  100;  Rotherhithe, 
553 :  Seaton  Hirst,  422,  636 ;  Shef¬ 
field.  527,  703;  South  Brent,  17; 
Spital  Tongues,  418 ;  Stockport, 
423;  Stoke  Newington,  396;  Sun¬ 
derland,  256;  Thurscoe,  422;  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  234;  Wallsend,  196, 
211;  Walsall,  45;  Warley,  528; 
Wenwick,  641 ;  Wigan,  694 ; 
Witham,  102;  Workington,  396; 
Yarmouth,  553;  Yeadon,  343 
Hamilton,  masonic  temple,  703 
Harbour:  Colombo,  299;  Peuuan, 
257  -.  Peterhead,  424 
Hippodrome,  Lowestoft,  131 
Historical  buildings  in  Edinburgh, 
397 

Homes,  various:  Airdrie,  673;  An- 
coats,  554 ;  Backworth,  162 ;  Bel¬ 
fast,  131;  Downend,  612;  Hair- 
myres,  611;  Langho,  499;  Roch¬ 
dale,  423 ;  Sandlebridge,  71,  100 ; 
Shotley  Bridge,  270 
Honduras  timber,  102 
Hospitals :  Aucklands,  469 ;  Belfast, 
554  ;  Birmingham,  423  ;  Blackheath 
and  Charlton,  21 ;  Bradford,  703 ; 
Chelmsford,  397 ;  Chester,  158 ; 
Chesterfield,  673 ;  Cobham,  71 ; 
Crewkerne,  470;  Croydon,  21; 
Denaby  Main,  469;  Dumbarton, 
469;  Dundee,  21,  396,  442;  Exeter, 
499 ;  Felling,  553 ;  Glasgow,  48 ; 
Hereford,  372 ;  Lancaster,  298 ; 
Leeds,  322,  423 ;  Liverpool,  396, 
446,  447,  469;  London,  396,  424, 
499,  527,  528;  Manchester,  471: 
Moffat,  291;  Newcastle,  256;  Nor- 
manton,  250;  Norwich,  256;  Not¬ 
tingham,  71 ;  Pontypridd,  2 56 ;  Rat¬ 
tray,  47 :  Richmond,  100 ;  Rother¬ 
ham,  184;  St.  Petersburg,  370; 
Seacroft,  372 ;  Tunbridge  Wells, 
21;  Walton,  611;  Woodbridge,  447 
Hotel :  Abertridwr,  468 ;  Dornoch, 
100;  Hunstanton,  131;  London,  185, 
705;  Ryton,  234;  Southend-on-Sea, 
211 

House  :  Arbroath  (Abbot’s),  162  ;  Beth¬ 
nal  Green  (Ridley),  642;  Consett, 
323 ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Rowton), 
162,  611 :  Small  Heath,  20 ;  Thorpe 
Arch,  554;  Wood  Green,  322 
House,  Old  Burlington,  72 
House  Painters,  National  Assoc,  of, 
299 

Houses:  Hull,  insanitary,  279;  rais¬ 
ing  by  ‘  Riickgauer  ’  system,  345 
Housing :  Bristol,  467  ;  Chailey,  447 ; 
Chertsey,  391;  Dundee,  298;  Man¬ 
chester,  642;  Sunderland,  297 


Improvements:  Belfast,  500;  Brent¬ 
ford,  344;  Mangotsfield,  528;  Rich¬ 
mond,  471 

Indian  archaeology,  102 

Inn,  Old  Red  Lion,  Highgate,  299 
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GENERAL  (continued) 

Institute  buildings :  Ayr,  422 ;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  422;  Bourne,  469;  Cam- 
bois,  499;  Glapwell,  423;  tioylake, 
185 ;  Hull,  553 ;  Nethy  Bridge,  249 ; 
Penarth,  582;  Reading,  528; 
Twickenham,  611 ;  Walkerburn, 
422  ;  Whitburn,  469 
Island,  Ramsey,  162 

■Kew,  Lot's  Eyot,  418 

king's  College,  prize  winners,  161 

Laboratory :  Cullercoats,  47 ;  Frem- 
lingham,  131;  Glasgow,  673 
Labour  market  in  colonies,  48,  374 
Labourers'  cottages,  cheap,  391 
Lagos  mahogany,  371 
Lamps,  Linolite,  424 
Lanas,  Crown,  614 
Laundry,  Woolwich,  343 
Law  buildings,  Birmingham,  447 
Library  :  Belfast,  277 ;  Bo’ness,  297 ; 
Branksome,  276 ;  Brownhiils,  498 ; 
Caine,  131 ;  Chelmsford,  704 ;  Gains¬ 
borough,  100 :  Glasgow,  298 ;  Guild¬ 
hall,  72  :  Harrogate,  469 ;  Hartlepool, 
446;  Ilkeston,  256;  Keighley,  256; 
Leeds,  446 ;  Lewisham,  373 ;  Lowes¬ 
toft,  100;  Mansfield,  68:  Motherwell, 
322:  Newbury,  469;  Paisley,  611; 
Penarth,  297:  Plumstead,  704; 
Ramsgate,  499;  Salisbury,  527; 
Sandown,  527 ;  Southall-Norwood, 
211;  Southwark,  162;  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton,  20  :  Teddington,  553 ;  Tinsley, 
101:  Walkley,  234;  Walsall,  554; 
Whitchurch,  704;  Workington,  396 
Lions,  British  Museum,  67 
Lifting  and  conveying  apparatus,  614 
Lincoln :  building  by-laws,  373 ;  Grey 
Friars,  447 

Lincoln’s  Inn  mystery  play,  614 
Linolite  lamps,  424 
Littlehampton  building  by-laws,  187 
Liverpool  :  Cathedral,  99,  421,  500; 
People’s  Palace,  234 ;  stables,  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of,  72;  University, 
527 ;  Volunteer  headquarters,  469 
Llandrindod  Wells  improvements,  693 
London :  Corporation  records,  132 ; 
old,  470;  pneumatic  despatch  in, 
186;  squares,  preservation  of,  706; 
University  College,  398 
Lot’s  Eyot,  Kew,  418 

Mahogany.  Lagos,  371 
Malta,  technical  instruction  in,  706 
Manchester :  Deanery,  48 ;  housing 
scheme,  642 :  ship  canal,  18b 
Markets  :  Bradford,  184  ;  Dartmouth, 
674 :  Oldham,  422 ;  York,  612 
Marylebone  Council  Chamber,  345 
Masonic  Temple,  Hamilton,  703 
Matlock  Baths  Improvement  Bill,  706 
Measures  and  weights,  706 
Memorials,  various :  Alderney,  500 ; 
Brighton.  470 :  Bristol,  461 ;  Brock- 
well  Park,  211 :  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
528  ;  Chester,  187  ;  Dublin,  55b  :  Edin¬ 
burgh,  23  ;  Hobart,  Tasmania,  607  ; 
Islington.  162;  Liverpool,  695;  Lon¬ 
don,  87,  162,  235,  448,  470,  471,  528, 
578,  582  :  Monkwearmouth.  397  ;  Nor¬ 
wich.  321,  583:  Omagh,  583;  Oxford, 
583:  Rhyl,  299;  Richmond.  471: 
Sheffield,  323,  667  ;  Shoreditch,  391; 
Warwick.  309;  Westminster,  701; 
York,  345 

Middlesbrough  County  Court  build¬ 
ings.  422 

Mineral  output  for  1903,  497,  555 
Miniature  Painters,  Society  of,  48 
Mosque  for  London.  297 
Municipal  buildings:  Abercarn,  447; 
Aberdeen.  342:  Boston.  21;  Cowden¬ 
beath,  278  ;  Devonport,  266 ;  Edin¬ 
burgh,  372 ;  Frankfort,  186 ;  Guild¬ 
ford,  447,  471 ;  Hindley.  298 :  Ince, 
47 ;  Kempston,  423 :  Marylebone. 


345;  Mid-Lothian,  469;  Tottenham, 
396 

Municipal  councils  and  architectural 
works,  582,  609,  642,  706 
Museum  :  British,  67 ;  Cambridge,  186 ; 
Guildhall.  72 ;  Kingston-on-Thames, 
499  ;  Mansfield,  68  :  .Uiddlesborough, 
71 ;  of  Practical  Geology,  London, 
102 ;  Sheffield,  278 ;  Victoria  and 
Albert,  London,  48 
Mystery  play,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  614 

Newcastle-on-Tyne :  Laing  Art  Gal¬ 
lery,  422;  proposed  Rowton  House, 
611 

Newcastle-under-Lyme,  archeological 
discoveries  at,  374 
New  Orleans,  timber  trade,  132 
Norwegian  :  stone  exports,  279  ;  timber 
trade,  298 

Obelisk,  Southwark,  132 
Obituary:  Bartholdi,  A.,  594;  Bats- 
ford,  B.  T.,  497;  Batv,  S.  C.  E., 
321;  Bedford.  F.  W.,  610:  Bell,  Sir 
L.,  672;  Bower,  J.,  20;  Boyce,  T., 
526;  Browne,  T.,  71;  Davidson, 
T.  V.,  421;  Dresser,  Dr.  C.,  610; 
Ellison,  C.  O.,  255;  Ferguson,  C.  J., 
610;  Foulsham,  C.,  468;  Freeman, 
R.  K.,  46:  Freeman,  W.,  552; 
Furse,  C.  W.,  421:  Gough,  H.  R., 
498:  Hardy,  K.,  497;  Hunt,  H.  A., 
372;  Hunt,  J.,  233;  Hunter,  Colin, 
342;  Kerr,  Professor,  445:  Lans- 
downe  E.  A.,  255;  Laws,  W.  G., 
701:  Lawson,  G.  A.,  342;  Mastin, 
J.,  255:  Mawson,  R.,  641;  Mitchell, 
W.  C.,  161;  Norton,  J.,  526; 

Prosser,  W.,  672;  Rawle,  W.  H., 
99;  Ridley,  M..  394:  Sames, 

W.  H.  F.,'  526;  Sellers,  J.,  277; 
Severn,  W.,  342;  Stanford,  E.,  527; 
Stelfox,  H.  E.,  700;  Stewart,  J.  S., 
184;  Tait,  W.  N.,  394;  Taylor.  E., 
321;  Thomas,  J.  L.,  394:  Walker, 
F.  B.,  342;  Watts,  G.  F.,  47; 
Whallev,  H.  S.,  581 ;  Wimperis, 
J.  T.,  700 

Offices,  business,  etc.:  Birmingham, 
322  :  Darlington,  673  ;  Dundee,  554  ; 
Glasgow,  469 :  London,  185 :  Nor¬ 
wich,  100,  675 :  Sunderland.  100 
Offices,  public  :  Abram,  554  ;  Glasgow, 
256:  Hindlev,  298;  South  Shields, 
372 

Open  spaces,  186,  374 
Ordnance  survey,  235 
Oxford,  Lady  Margaret’s  Hall,  698 
Oxshott  Woods  and  Common,  574 

Panama  arms  and  flag,  606 
Parabola  curve.  Brooks’,  612 
Patent  office,  495 
Patents  ( see  each  issue) 

Pavilion,  Ramsgate,  71 
People’s  Palace,  Belfast,  673 
Pictures  in  pottery,  323 
Pier,  Island  of  Mull,  612 
Plans,  drainage,  582,  613,  642,  704 
Plumbers :  Dusseldorf,  in  London, 
162 ;  employment,  of,  568 ;  national 
registration  of,  643 
Pneumatic  despatch  in  London,  186 
Police  buildings:  London,  100;  Sedg- 
ley,  179 ;  Stradbroke,  528 
Portishead  Wharf,  612 
Portugal,  English  cement  im  102 
Postcards,  architectural  picture,  491 
Post  Office  buildings :  Auchterarder, 
492;  Richmond,  499 
Pottery,  pictures  in,  323 
Powell  Wood  Process  Syndicate,  65 
Premises,  business:  Aberdeen,  582, 
612  :  Badenoch,  298  :  Banbury,  256  : 
Bedford,  256 ;  Belfast,  71,  554 ; 
Bristol.  321.  322,  596,  499:  Burn- 
hope,  396 :  Derby.  498  :  Dublin,  256, 
469:  Halifax,  256;  Ipswich,  343: 
Liverpool,  343  ;  London.  71.  131. 185, 
256,  297,  343,  446,  499,  500,  554; 


Newcastle-on-Tyne,  234;  Oldham, 
418;  Southampton,  101 
Premises,  Co-operative,  Carlisle,  642 
Premises  for  St.  Giles’  Christian 
Mission,  396 

Professional  and  business  announce¬ 
ments,  22,  48,  72,  101,  132,  211,  278, 
298,  424,  447,  528,  642,  674,  705 
Pulpits,  Westminster  Abbey,  163 

Railway:  buildings,  Darlington,  297; 
buildings,  London,  322 ;  carriages, 
roller  bearings  for,  556 ;  rails, 
British  standard  sections  of,  471 ; 
Station,  Glasgow.  71;  Station, 
Victoria,  London,  131 
Ramsey  Island,  162 
Rapid  transit  subway,  New  York,  22 
Refuse  furnace,  Kensington,  211 
Registration  of  plumbers,  643 
Reservoir:  Barnsley,  614;  Girvan,  185 
Ridley  House,  Betlmal  Green,  642 
Rochester  Cathedral,  610 
Roman  remains,  Caerwent,  235 
Roofing  tiles  in  South  Africa,  597 
Riickgauer  system  of  raising  houses, 
345 

Russian  timber  for  United  States,  279 


St.  Giles's  Christian  Mission,  premises 
for,  396 

St.  Louis  Exhibition,  101,  278,  374 
St.  Pancras,  underground  rooms,  642 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Armagh,  161 
Scarborough,  old,  318 
School  building  news:  Aberavon,  372; 
Aberbargoed,  100;  Abercynon,  100; 
Aberdeen,  498;  Alnwick,  71,  184; 
Bournville,  422;  Bradford,  422; 
Brentford,  21 ;  Brimington,  100 ; 
Bristol,  527 ;  Broomhill,  527 ;  Burnt- 
wood,  161 ;  Burradon,  321 ;  Byker, 
527 ;  Caimie,  446 ;  Cardiff,  499 : 
Carlisle,  272 ;  Chadderton,  184 ; 
Cottingkam,  484 ;  Cowdenbeath. 
321 ;  Cowie,  211 ;  Darnell,  297  ;  Deri, 
553 ;  Drax,  161 ;  East  Chevington, 
553  ;  Fulneck,  184  ;  GUmerton,  498  ; 
Glasgow,  297,  343 ;  Grantham,  672 ; 
Grays,  554 ;  Grimsby,  233 ;  Heaton, 
131;  Highgate,  498;  Hilgay,  499; 
Holystone,  252;  Horden,  498; 
Huntly,  297 ;  Lancaster,  47 ; 
Leatherhead,  468;  Ledbury,  582; 
Leeds,  72,  468,  553,  703;  Leicester, 
113;  Leytonstone,  396;  Liverpool, 
131,  233 ;  London,  21,  235 ;  Lough¬ 
borough,  527;  Lynn,  468;  Newburn. 
498,  499 ;  Oxford,  343 ;  Portishead, 
100;  Quakers  Yard,  553:  Seedley, 
131 ;  Seven  Kings,  99 ;  Sheffield,  210, 
249,  421 ;  Southampton,  446 ; 

Steeton,  21 :  Stonehouse,  131 ;  Strat¬ 
ford,  396;  Swindon,  99;  Thornton, 
468  ;  Tullibody,  256  :  Tyldesley,  422  : 
Upper  Rhymney,  47 ;  West  Hartle¬ 
pool,  527;  West  Hoathly,  443; 
Whitby,  372;  Whittington  Moor, 
446 ;  Withington,  499 ;  Yarmouth, 
553;  York,  210 

Science  and  Art  Department,  Board  of 
Education,  614 

Sea  wall :  Clacton-on-Sea,  669 ; 
Millom,  131 

Sewage  :  Askern,  424 ;  Benwell,  704  ; 
Boughton,  423 ;  Bradford,  499 ;  Car¬ 
lisle,  612;  Drighlington,  22;  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  22  ;  Hunslet,  470  ;  Gosport 
and  Alverstoke,  162 ;  Leeds,  323 ; 
Market  Drayton,  470 :  Skegness, 
423;  Swansea,  373;  Upper  Penn, 
673 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  674 
Sheffield,  building  and  surveying 
works  in,  449 
Siamese  teak,  397 
Silver  stain  on  glass,  effect  of,  447 
Simplon  Tunnel,  279 
Slate  trade,  72,  529 
Snowdon's  flame-preventing  fluid,  299  | 


Spaces  open,  186,  374 
Spanisn  trade  marks,  449 
Spraying  machine,  Wallach’s,  345 
Society  of  Arts,  484 
Sonnenthal's  lifting  apparatus,  614 
South  Africa,  demand  for  roofing 
tiles  in,  397 

Stables,  Liverpool,  sanitary  condition 
of,  72 

Stained  glass  and  decoration :  Bath, 
255 ;  Belfast,  423,  447 ;  Birkenhead, 
397  :  Bolton,  322  ;  Bristol,  528  ;  Don¬ 
caster^  470 ;  Ealing,  373 ;  Ipswich, 
343;  Leven,  704;  London,  101,  447, 
554  :  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  470  ;  Peter¬ 
borough,  22;  Plymouth,  344;  Rep- 
ton,  185;  Wellington  College,  278; 
West  Hartlepool,  322 
Stepney  improvements,  235 
Stone  industry,  American,  636 
Storage  of  timber  in  London,  460 
Subway,  New  York,  rapid  transit,  22 
Swedish:  Granite,  162.  timber  trade 
in  1904,  701:  wood,  187 
Synagogue  :  Belfast,  277 ;  New  Cross, 
100,  527 

Tapestry  Works,  Old,  Windsor,  344 
Tariff  Commission,  556 
Tate’s,  Mr.,  window  sash,  613 
Technical  instruction  in  Malta.  706 
Theatres:  Ayr,  185:  Cardiff,  608;  Car¬ 
lisle,  423 ;  Drury-lane,  102,  235,  257 ; 
Gateshead,  297 ;  Glasgow,  298 ; 
Grimsby,  673;  Halifax,  254; 
Kirkcaldy,  554;  Liverpool,  162; 
London,  21.  185 ._  221,  705 
Timber:  Californian,  235;  Dantzig, 
279;  Finland,  373;  Honduras,  102; 
Norwegian,  298:  Russian  (for 
United  States),  279 ;  Siamese,  397 
Timber:  Exports,  White  Sea,  613; 
storage  in  London,  460;  trade,  New 
Orleans,  132 

Tottenham-court-road  improvement, 
102 

Tunnel,  Simplon,  279 

Underground:  Electric  Railways  Co., 
London  power  station,  447 ;  rooms, 
St.  Pancras,  642 

University  :  Cambridge,  186;  Glasgow 
673;  London,  398;  Liverpool,  527 

Varnish  and  white  lead,  British,  345 
Venice  Art  Exhibition,  296 
Ventilation  of  sewers,  674 
Villa  Medici  drawings,  70 
Volunteer  headquarters,  Liverpool, 
469 

Wallach's  spraying  machine,  345 
Walthamstow  and  Leyton  marshes, 
674 

Water  supply;  Barnsley,  614;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  131;  Bradford,  185; 
Bugle,  674:  Christ’s  Hospital,  256; 
Girvan.  185;  Gobowen  and  Upper 
Hengoed.  554;  Hartlepools,  278; 
Liverpool,  704:  Maesteg,  528;  Man- 1 
Chester,  470;  Montrose,  298;  New-' 
burgh,  257 ;  Paisley,  470 ;  Port- 
patrick,  674:  Skipton,  612:  Street,; 
•22 :  Tarbert,  500 ;  Teignmouth,  642 
Weights  and  measures,  706 
Westminster  Abbey,  pulpits  at,  163 
Wharf,  Portishead,  612 
Wliite  lead  and  varnish,  British,  345 
White  Sea  timber  exports,  613 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  613 
Window  sash,  new,  613 
Windsor,  Old,  tapestry  works,  344 
Wire-wound  wooden  pipe,  613 
Wishart  Port,  Dundee,  323 
Wood  Process  Syndicate,  Powell.  65  * 
Wood-carving,  School  of  Arr,  574 
Workhouse:  Chesterfield,  642.  673 ;  • 
Colnbrook,  583.  Croydon,  21; 
Exeter,  499;  Islington,  345  .  Leeds, < 
343;  Leith,  396:  Renfrewshire,  47 ; ; 
South  Shields,  343,  372 ;  York,  161 


ARCHITECTS,  Etc.,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Baker,  A.  :  Design  for  [House  (“Gwy- 
saney”),  418 

Bathurst,  C.  J.  :  Country  House, 
Havant,  228,  253 

Bedford,  F.  W.,  the  late:  House  at 
Headingley,  Leeds,  637 

Blomfield.  R.  :  Penn  Ho-use,  Weston, 
316,  317  ;  War  Memorial,  Hailey- 
bury  College,  252 

CBodley,  G.  F.  :  Monument,  Peter¬ 
borough  Cathedral,  10  ;  Roof,  Mag¬ 


dalen  College  Hall,  Oxford,  294  ; 
Tower,  St.  John’s  Church,  Cowlev, 
Oxford,  418 

Bradshaw  &  Gass  :  Manchester  Stock 
Exchange,  43,  45 

Brierley,  W.  H.  :  Northallerton  County 
Hall,  316,  317 

Briggs,  R.  A.  :  Additions  to  Old  Mill, 
Aldeburgh,  274,  579 

Burnet,  J.  J.  :  Organ  and  Chancel  at 
King’s  Weigh  House  Church,  551 


I  Caroe,  W.  D.  :  Blythwood  Dairy, 

I  Stanstead,  127 

Cavel,  M.  :  Additions  to  Paris  Bourse, 
606 

Chambers,  C.  I.,  &  J.  H.  Brown  : 
Headmaster’s  House,  Upper  Laty- 
rner  School,  Hammersmith,  544, 
545 

Collcutt,  T.  :  Ironwork  in  Savoy 
Hotel  Extension,  179 


Conrade,  A.  C.  :  ••  A  Christinas  Vision,” 

,  after  Tennyson.  668 
Cooper,  C.  J.  H.  :  Design  for  Dining-; 
'rooms,  443 

Crane,  L.  :  Design  for  Decoration  of 
Public  Building,  252  ;  Design  for 
Wall  Decoration,  466 
Crawford,  A.  Hunter  :  House,  Peebles. 
69,  71 

Cross,  A.  W.  S.  :  Haggerston  Public! 

I  Baths,  274 


The  Builder,  Jan.  14,  1905.] 
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ARCHITECTS,  etc.  (continued)  :— 

Dawber,  E.  G. :  Cottage,  Great  Warley, 
514;  House,  Great  Warley,  523 

Douglas  &  Minshull  :  Friars’  School, 
Bangor,  467 

Dupont  &  Poivert  :  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Sens,  392 

Eaton,  W.  :  Old  Houses,  Shepton 
Mallet,  292 

Eden,  F.  C.  :  Sketches  of  Breton 
Chapels,  173,  174,  175,  182 

Everard  &  Pick  :  House,  near  Leicester, 
340 

Field.  H.  :  Offices,  North-Eastern 
Railway  Co.,  Westminster,  523 

Figgis,  T.  P.  :  Lodge,  Amersham,  523 

Gough,  W.  V.  :  Offices  for  Bristol  Gas 
Co.,  367 

Green,  W.  Curtis  :  Sketches  with  the 
Architectural  Association  Excur¬ 
sion,  206,  228 

Hadfield,  C.  &  C.  M.  :  Crematorium, 
Sheffield,  126 

Harber,  W.  F.  :  House,  Croydon.  182 

Hardwick,  A.  Jessop  :  House,  Wolves 
Newton,  272,  273 

Hart,  A.  H.  &  P  L.  Waterhouse  : 
Houses,  Park-place,  and  House, 
Winterslow,  45 

Hellicar,  E.  :  Design  for  Dining-room, 
Dalton  Hill.  295 

Hiorns,  F.  R.  :  Design  for  Crescent, 
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The  Old  Church  of  Chingford ,  Essex. 

HERE  were  two 
manors  in  the 
parish  of  Ching¬ 
ford,  the  chief  of 
which  was  given 
by  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  the 
cathedral  church 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
Shence  became  "known  as  Chingford  St. 
Paul’s.  The  church  stood  on  the  other 
Tnanor,  which  was  always  in  secular  hands. 
.Among  the  holders  of  this  manor,  at 
•different  periods  of  its  descent  or  pur¬ 
chase,  were  several  earls,  such  as  the  Earl 
•of  Gloucester,  temp.  Edward  III.  ;  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  temp.  Edward  IV.  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
Hence  it  was  usually  termed  Chingford 
C'omitis  or  Earl’s  Chingford.  The  history 
of  the  church  and  rectory,  so  far  as 


documentary  annals  are  concerned,  is 
uneventful.  The  London  episcopal 
registers  yield  a  list  of  successive  rectors 
and  patrons  from  1325  downwards.  The 
rectors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  any  special  mark. 

The  old  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  and  not  to  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  as  usually  stated,  stands  close  to 
1  the  high  road  leading  to  Waltham  Abbey, 
i  eight  miles  north  of  London.  It  is 
i  situated  on  high  ground,  and  the  cliurch- 
(  yard  commands  an  extensive  view  over 
,  the  valley  of  the  Lea  into  Hertfordshire 
i  and  Middlesex. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  a 
j  careful  contributor  to  the  Gentleman1 s 
'  Magazine,  before  the  ivy  had  begun  its 
pernicious  work,  described  this  church  as 
|  in  an  exceptionally  good  state  of  “  very 
sound  repair,”  so  that  it  struck  him  as 
appearing  “  almost  unalterable  even  to 
time  itself.”  But  it  had  not  entered  into 


the  head  of  “  Indagator  Londinensis,” 
the  contributor  in  question,  to  imagine 
that  it  would  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
XIXth  century  to  hand  over  this  admir¬ 
ably  built  fabric  to  the  stifling  cruelties 
of  the  freely  roaming  ivy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  idiotic  policy  of  abandoning 
this  finely  constructed  example  of  our 
forefathers’  energy  and  skill  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  this  rampant,  coarse-growing 
weed,  Chingford  Old  Church  would  to¬ 
day,  with  a  trifling  occasional  expendi¬ 
ture,  have  been  as  well-wrought  a  piece 
of  architecture  as  it  was  in  1794.  The 
north- ea^t  view  of  this  church,  given  in 
the  Gentlemans  Magazine  (vol.  lxiv., 
p.  1106),  is  a  singularly  poor  one,  even  for 
that  date  ;  but  it  supplies  a  fairly  accurate 
notion  of  the  church  on  its  least  attractive 
side,  and  shows  a  single  root  of  ivy  at  the 
junction  of  chancel  and  nave,  which  was, 
however,  even  then  beginning  to  climb 
on  to  the  roof. 
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Fig.  1.  Chingford  Church  (1903). 


In  a  quarto  publication  issued  in  1811, 
entitled  “  Ecclesiastical  Topography :  a 
Collection  of  One  Hundred  Views  of 
Churches  in  the  Environs  of  London.” 
Chingford  is  the  last  church  delineated. 
The  view  in  this  case  is  south-east.  The 
ivy,  even  at  that  time,  is  depicted  as 
singularly  luxuriant  on  chancel,  nave,  and 
porch.  The  letterpress  describes  the  build¬ 
ing  as  “  most  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  appearance,”  but  adds  that  it  “  is 
almost  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy.” 

Wright’s  “  History  of  Essex,”  which 
was  published  between  1831  and  1835, 
supplies  a  good  steel  engraving  of  this 
church,  which  is  also  taken  from  the 
south-east,  showing  how  much  it  was 
then  shrouded  in  ivy,  which  rose  in  two 
places  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

In  1844-5  a  new  church  of  white  brick, 
aud  singularly  feeble  design,  was  built  at 
Chingford  Green,  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  parish  church,  when,  by  a 
most  unhappy  decision,  it  was  arranged 
to  abandon  the  main  body  of  the  old 
church  so  far  as  any  use  of  it  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  chancel  being  walled  off  for 
occasional  services.  These  fitful  services 
in  the  chancel  were  held'  from  time  to 
time  until  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
they  altogether  ceased.  Meanwhile  the 
ivy  was  allowed  to  wanton  at  free  will 
over  the  south  porch,  south  aisle,  and 
nave ;  vast  entanglements  rising  from  the 
great  snake-like  stems,  clutching  the 
roofs  in  deadly  embrace.  If  any  ventured  ; 
to  remonstrate,  of  late  years,  pointing  i 
out  that  the  fabric  was  being  stifled  to 
death,  “  the  extraordinary  picturesque-  ' 
ness  ”  of  the  ivy  and  masses  of  decayed 
vegetation  were  held  to  justify  its  con-  ! 
tinuance.  The  parish  as  a  whole  seemed  | 
enthralled  by  the  supposed  beauty  of 
this  heap  of  rampant  greenery,  and  allowed 


|  the  ivy  to  continue  its  deadly  work 
|  outside,  whilst  they  foolishly  attempted 
to  prop  up  the  building  from  within  by 
a  variety  of  timber  supports. 

At  length  the  long-expected  crash 
came,  and  in  the  bleak,  windy  weather 
of  last  February  the  roofs  of  nave  and 
south  aisle  gave  way,  dragging  with  them 
in  their  downfall  no  small  amount  of 
masonry  and  shaking  the  rest,  so  that 
this  ancient,  well-built  church  is  now  a 
sad  and  deplorable  ruin,  save  for  the 
chancel  and  tower.  It  is  altogether 
beyond  ordinary  repair,  and  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  thousands  would  be  required  to 
effect  a  decent  restoration.  Unless  the 
ivy  and  the  mass  of  decayed  matter  on 
the  roof  are  speedily  removed  from  the 
chancel,  that,  too,  will  ere  long  be 
prostrate. 

The  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
south  aisle,  south  porch,  and  west  tower. 
Rough  measurements  give  the  size  of  the 
chancel  as  about  18  ft.  long  and  21  ft. 
wide.  The  nave,  of  three  bays,  is  the 
same  width  and  51  ft.  in  length.  The 
south  aisle  is  about  12  ft.  in  width ;  the 
west  tower  has  a  square  of  15  ft.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  is  usual  with  the  old 
churches  of  this  district,  where  flint  so 
largely  prevails,  most  of  the  fabric  of 
Chingford  church  is  of  good  stone.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  squared 
stones  shows  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  bear  distinct  traces  of  Norman 
axeing,  proving  that  there  was  a  well- 
built  church  here  as  early  as  the  Xllth 
century.  When  the  new  church  was  I 
built  in  1844-5,  the  font  was  moved 
from  the  old  fabric.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  late  Norman  or  Transitional  work. 
The  font  itself  is  a  squared  block  of  | 
Purbeck  marble,  standing  on  four  small  ; 
angle  shafts  with  moulded  bases  and  a 


larger  central  shaft.  Each  side  is> 
arcaded  into  five  divisions:  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  when  it  was  removed  the  top 
3  in.  were  renewed  ;  it  may  possibly  have 
been  necessary  to  renew  some  decayed 
portion,  but  it  surely  would  have  been 
simple  to  obtain  some  harmonising  or 
like  material,  instead  of  employing  for 
the  new  work  a  marble  which  is  embel¬ 
lished  with  pink  streaks. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  left 
in  the  fabric  that  tells  of  either  Norman  or 
Early  English  work ;  but  the  doorway 
of  the  south  aisle,  under  the  porch,  and 
other  details  show  that  this  aisle  was 
either  built  or  rebuilt  towards  the  close; 
of  the  XHIth  century,  temp.  Edward  I. 
This  doorway  has  a  single  stone  shaft 
nearly  detached  in  each  jamb,  and  some 
good  characteristic  mouldings.  Of  the 
arcade  that  divided  the  south  aisle  from 
the  nave  only  a  single  pier,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  respond,  is  now  standing — 
namely,  that  at  the  east  end.  The  pier 
is  circular,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the 
doorway. 

Probably  a  Norman  nave  and  chancel 
sufficed  for  worship  on  this  site  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  John,  Earl  of  Athol„ 
who  then  held  the  manor  of  Earls  Ching¬ 
ford  and  the  advowson  of  the  rectory, 
forfeited  his  lands  to  the  Crown  by- 
espousing  the  cause  of  Robert  Bruce, 
when  Edward  I.  gave  the  manor  to  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  of  affairs  in  local  history  that 
the  south  aisle  was  built  and  the  church 
otherwise  improved.  There  are  signs, 
about  the  tower  that  point  to  this  being 
the  period  when  a  west  tower,  in  place  of 
a  mere  bell-gable,  was  first  erected. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  XVth  century 
this  church  underwent  a  thorough  re¬ 
building.  The  chancel  appears-  to  be- 
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;irely  new  \vork  of  that  date.  In  each 
e  wall  are  two  two-light  windows,  with 
pressed  arches.  The  three-light  east 
ldow  has  been  renewed,  but  the  jambs 
>,  original.  There  is  a  well- moulded 
ests’  doorway  on  the  north  side,  with 
aearly  circular  head.  The  north  wall 
the  nave  was  about  the  same  date 
milt ;  the  two  three-light  windows 
ve  the  same  character  as  the  chancel, 
d  so  has  the  north  doorway  of  the 
itre  bay.  The  buttresses  of  both  nave 
d  chancel  have  been  remarkably  well 
ilt ;  in  fact,  the  whole  work  of  that 
te,  though  not  enriched,  was  exception- 
y  good.  The  west  tower,  of  like  date, 
of  two  stages,  unbuttressed,  and  with 
embattled  parapet.  There  is  a  large 
igle  light,  with-  cinque-foiled  head,  in  the 
st.  wall  of  the  basement ;  the  north  and 
uth  walls  are  unpierced.  The  belfry 
ige  has  a  two-light  window  on  each  face, 
le  guide-book  to  the  county  bids  us 
te  much  Roman  brick  in  the  tower 
isonry.  But  there  is  no  Roman  brick 
be  noticed  ;  here  and  there  pieces  of 
in  mediaeval  tiles  have  been  utilised  in 
e  building.  The  only  place  where  we 
ted  possible  Roman  brick  or  tile  was 
the  south-east  buttress  of  the  aisle, 
lere  two  large  fragments,  apparently 
iman,  were  obtruding. 

If  it  was  not  for  documentary  evidence, 

;  should  have  been  inclined  to  put  this 
nsiderable  rebuilding  in  the  last  quarter 
the  XVth  century.  The  will,  however, 
one  Benet  Harlewyn,  of  this  parish, 
oved  in  the  year  1460,  shows  that  the 
building  of  the  chancel  was  then  in 
ogress.  The  exact  wording  is  : — Lego 
rsus  fabricam  novi  cancelli  sive  chori 
'lesie  parocliialis  de  Shingilford  iijs 
jd.  Probably  the  nave  was  taken  in 
nd  when  the  chancel  was  finished,  and 
en  the  tower. 

The  windows  of  the  squth  aisle  seem 
have  been  renewed  at  a  later  date, 
obably  circa  1500. 

To  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  or  possibly 
enry  VIII.,  the  really  admirable  red 
■ick  porch  must  be  assigned,  with  its 
autifully  moulded  doorway  and  good 
ree-light  windows  on  each  side.  We 
:lieve  it  to  be  about  the  best  brick 
mrch  porch  of  pre-Reformation  date 
ft  in  East  Anglia,  if  not  in  all  England, 
ow  it  has  been  possible  for  rectors, 
lurch  wardens,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
lingford — to  say  nothing  of  extra 
rochial  rural  deans,  and  archdeacons 
id  other  diocesan  authorities  who  are 
ipposed  to  look  after  church  fabrics — 
go  on  year  after  year  suffering,  nay, 
icouraging,  these  vast  stems  of  ivy  to 
grinding  through  and  over  this 
markable  porch,  almost  passes  the  wit 
'  human  understanding.  One  of  the  ivy 
ems  shown  in  the  photographic  plate 
cceeds  2  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
lother  is  exactly  that  measurement. 

the  west  side  of  this  porch  a  great 
larse  elder-bush,  of  long-standing 
:owth,  springs  out  of  the  foundation, 
he  roof  and  walls  of  this  porch  are  now 
i  rent  about  that  its  salvation  is  well- 
gh  impossible.  As  if  any  miserable 
uthouse  or  commonplace  modern  barn 
ould  not  be  equally  effective  to  display 
hat  ivy  can  do,  if  the  Chingford  folk 
ere  determined  to  have  this  desolating 
eight  of  greenery.  Ivy  can  grow  and 
grow  anywhere  ;  but  the  ancient 


time-worn  masonry  and  brickwork  of  j 
our  forefathers — apart  from  all  sacred  | 
associations — can  never  be  replaced. 

Of  the  few  remnants  of  old-time  ( 
worship  that  the  crumbling  inner  walls  > 
of  this  church  still  retain,  a  plain  piscina 
drain  may  be  mentioned  at  the  east  end  i 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  niche  for  a  holy  | 
water  stoup  to  the  east  of  the  north 
entrance. 

That  distinguished  Essex  ecclesiologist, 
the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  told  a  sad  story,  ! 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society’s  Proceedings  j 
(1863),  of  the  depredations  made  on  this 
unhappily  deserted  church.  In  the 
chancel  were  the  Elizabethan  effigies  in  j 
brass,  with  an  inscription  plate,  of 
Robert  Rampston  (1585)  and  Margaret, 
his  wife  (1590).  Robert  Rampston  was 
in  plate  armour  and  his  wife  in  the 
elaborate  costume  of  that  date.  These 
brasses  were  not  only  valuable  as  excellent 
examples  of  the  armour  and  dress  of  the 
times,  but  had  a  special  historical  and 
local  value.  Robert  Rampston,  who 
had  served  as  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  to 
Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
poor  of  the  whole  district,  and  a  mural 
plate  recorded  his  benefactions  to  Ching¬ 
ford  and  ten  other  parishes.  A  thief 
made  away  with  the  benefaction  plate  in 
1857  ;  encouraged  by  his  success,  he  soon 
afterwards  paid  a  second  visit,  and 
carried  off  the  two  effigies  and  the 
inscription.  When  Chingford  church 


was  dismantled  these  brasses  had  been 
removed  from  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  and  placed  in  the  chancel. 

The  old  chancel  still  retains  a  variety 
of  XIXth  and  XVIIIth  century  mural 
tablets  and  floor  slabs,  as  well  as  some 
ragged  hatchments.  They  are  chiefly 
to  the  families  of  Boothby  and  Leigh. 
Three  of  Jacobean  date  have  lately 
been  removed  to  the  south  wall 
of  the  church  at  Chingford  Green. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that 
to  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Leigh,  and 
daughter  of  Henry  Josselin,  of  Torrells 
Hall,  Essex,  who  died  in  1602,  apparently 
in  child-birth.  The  lady  is  represented 
lying  in  bed,  with  curtains,  suspended 
from  a  tester,  half  drawn  back  ;  on  the 
coverlet,  outside,  lies  the  small  figure  of 
a  child  wrapped  round  with  the  chrisom 
cloth.  The  inscription,  now  nearly  illeg¬ 
ible,  has  an  epitaph  assigning  to  this 
lady  every  possible  virtue — 

Marye  the  wyfe  of  Robert  Leigh  Esquier 
Payos  here  the  debt  that  Nature  doth  requier 
Whoe  lived  a  miror,  for  a  godly  life, 

And  dyed  a  wonder,  for  a  loving  wyfe. 

A  boddyo  chast,  a  vertuous  mynde  : 

A  temperate  tongue,  an  humble  harte  : 

Secret  and  wyse,  faythfull  and  kinde  : 

Trewe,  without  guile,  mild  without  arte, 

A  frende  to  peace,  a  foe  to  strife. 

A  spotless  dame,  a  matchlesse  wife, 

Loe  heere  her  trewe  anatomye  : 

And  for  her  birth  of  gentletrie  ; 

Shee  Josly:-ie  height,  of  Torrels  race 
Each  tribe  did  give  her  equall  grace. 

The  views  of  the  church  before  and 
after  the  collapse  are  from  photographs  by 
C.  A.  Samuels,  of  Angel  Road,  Edmonton. 


Fig.  2.  Chingford  Church  (March,  1904). 
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1892,  become  a  charge  on  the  premises, 
and  it  was  then  decided  that  they  became 
so  charged  at  the  time  the  works  were 
completed  and  before  the  final  apportion¬ 
ment  under  section  13.  In  the  recent 
case  of  in  re  Allen  and  Driscoll’s  contract 
a  similar  question  has  had  to  be  decided 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 
Specific  performance  was  being  enforced 
of  a  contract  to  purchase  certain  property, 
and  under  the  contract  the  vendors  were 
liable  to  pay  outgoings  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  29th.  The  District  Council,  having 
called  on  the  owners,  under  section  150, 
to  pave  and  make  up  the  road,  in  default 
of  this  being  done  had  themselves  con¬ 
tracted  to  have  the  work  done,  and  the 
work  had  been  partially  performed  and 
partially  paid  for  by  the  Council  before 
September  29.  The  question  arose  as 
to  whether  the  purchaser  or  the  vendor 
was  liable  for  these  expenses,  and  the 
Court  decided  they  fell  on  the  purchaser, 
since  he  was  the  owner  “  when  the 
work  was  completed  ” — the  words  used 
in  section  257  of  the  Public  Health  Act, : 
1875. 

Trees  A  CASE  (Smith  v.  Giddy^ 
anti  which  is  of  special  import  - 

Houses.  ance  £|lose  who  live  in 

villas  was  decided  by  the  King's  Bench 
Division  last  week.  Mr.  Jones  (as  we 
will  call  him)  allowed  his  trees  to  over¬ 
hang  his  neighbour  Mr.  Brown’s 
premises,  and  the  latter  claimed  in 
the  County  Court,  damages  and  in¬ 
junction  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
the  alleged  nuisance.  The  County  Court 
judge,  however,  decided  that  Jones’s 
proper  remedy  was  to  “  abate  ”  the 
nuisance,  in  other  words,  to  cut  back  the 
overhanging  trees.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
good  old  mediaeval  remedy,  and  one  which 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  personal  conflicts. 
The  Divisional  Court,  when  the  matter 
came  before  them  on  appeal,  decided, 
however,  that,  though  there  was  no  direct 
precedent  for  such  an  action  as  this,  yet 
that  on  principle  it  could  be  maintained. 
This  is  obviously  common  sense.  The 
right  to  “  abate.  ”  the  nuisance  implies 
a  right,  to  stop  it,  and  the  right  to  do  so 
by  legal  means  is  the  modern  and  civilised 
means  of  so  doing.  But  the  knowledge 
that  trees  in  villa  gardens  must  not  be 
allowed  to  overhang  adjoining  grounds, 
and  that  a  County  Court  may  now 
prevent  it,  is  a  fact  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance. 


This  being  the  first  dry 
u°e  Roads!  season  since  the  motor  came 
into  such  vogue,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  dwellers  in  the  country  is  being 
most  seriously  called  to  the  dust  nuisance. 
This  question  is  not  one  solely  of  con¬ 
venience — ladies,  children,  and  dogs  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  public  roads 
can  no  longer  be  used  by  them  either  with 
safety  or  with  any  enjoyment — but  all 
house  property  abutting  on  main 
thoroughfares  is  seriously  depreciated  in 
value.  Such  houses  can  no  longer  be  let 
during  the  summer  months,  and  it  also 
follows  that  their  market  value  is  depre¬ 
ciated  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of 
them  are  unsaleable.  The  fact  that  our 
roads  are  entirely  unsuited  to  such  high¬ 
paced  traffic,  is  recognised  even  by  the- 
motorists  themselves,  but  the  only. 


Fig.  3.  Chingford  Church:  The  Ivy-weighted  Brick  Porch.  {See  page  3.) 


NOTES. 

The  The  honour  of  knighthood  be- 

th^  Government stowed  on  Mr.  Hi  Tanner  of 
Offices.  the  Office  of  Works  seems  to 
have  started  the  daily  press  with  their 
usual  blunders  about  architects,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  having  given  out  that 
Sir  H.  Tanner  was  architect  of  the 
Government  Offices  in  Great  George- 
street.  The  editor  of  this  journal  wrote 
a  note  to  the  paper  in  question  pointing 
out  the  mistake  and  the  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  architect,  the 
late  J.  M.  Brydon ;  a  letter  which 
the  Daily  Telegraph  did  not  publish. 
In  the  daily  papers  it  seems  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  mistakes  about  architects  and 
architecture  may  be  safely  made,  since 
the  public  care  nothing  about  these 
subjects,  and  do  not  mind  whether  the 
papers  are  right  or  wrong.  The  honour 
paid  to  the  chief  official  architect  of  the 
Office  of  Works  would  be  more  in  place 
if  one  did  not  think  of  the  number  of 
far  more  eminent  architects  who  are 
yearly  passed  over  by  the  Government 
without  any  recognition  of  their  existence. 


The  Exit  A-  FEW  days  ag°  an  architect, 
from  the  Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth,  wrote  to 
Koval  Academj.  pjmes  drawing  attention 
to  the  danger  to  the  visitors  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  case  of  any  sudden  alarm  of 
fire,  from  there  being  only  one  exit,  and 
that  barred  by  turnstiles,  and  suggested 
the  substitution  of  “  several  exit  doors.” 


It  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  this  danger 
1  against  the  Royal  Academy  rooms  only, 

!  as  it  applies  equally  to  the  National 
j  Gallery  and  to  the  New  Gallery,  with  the 
exception  that  the  latter  is  smaller  and 
,  holds  fewer  people.  But  admitting  the 
wisdom  of  the  suggestion  in  the  abstract, 
j  how  is  it  to  be  done  now  ?  In  the  case 
;  of  the  Royal  Academy  rooms,  it  would 
mean  remodelling  the  whole  building, 

!  or  else  breaking  through  the  front  walls 
1  on  the  first  floor  and  putting  exterior 
staircases  on  the  courtyard  front,  which 
would  be  a  terrible  architectural  blemish 
to  the  front  as  now  existing.  Such 
arrangements  can  only  be  carried  out  pro¬ 
perly  when  a  building  is  planned  for 
them  ah  initio.  As  it  is,  all  that  could 
be  done  now  is  to  see  that  the  barriers 
and  turnstiles  are  easily  removable. 
They  are  not  permanent,  as  they  are 
removed  for  the  Private  Views  and  the 
Soiree  ;  how  long  it  takes  to  remove  them 
we  do  not  know.  If  they  are  fixed  so 
that  they  can  be  removed  in  a  minute 
or  two,  that  is  all  that  can  be  done  now  ; 
though  Mr.  Forsyth’s  letter  may  have 
done  good  in  calling  attention  to  the 
point. 

Charge?  On  February  21,  1903,  we 
°forPstree!y  had  occasion  to  call  our 
improvements,  readers’  attention  to  a  deci- 
1  sion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of 
j  Surtees  v.  Woodhouse  as  to  the  time  at 
which  expenses  incurred  by  local  authori- 
|  ties  under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act, 
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remedies  suggested  have  been  '  recon¬ 
struction  -of  the  roads,  which  is  impractic- 
ible,  -or  a  treatment  with  oil,  which  would 
mlv  make  the  country  roads  more 
mbearable  than  they  are  at  present.  On 
thoroughfares  frequented  by  motor  traffic 
t  lie  no  longer  safe  for  a  lady  to  drive 
lerseff  unaccompanied  by  a  groom  ;  this 
s  in  itself  a  deprivation  to  many  people 
>f  small  income,  but  in  dry  seasons  it  is 
urther  impossible  for  her  to  be  driven  out 
n  an  open  carriage  at  all,  and  the  only  cure 
,t  present  seems  to  be  for  her  to  go  to 
garden  parties  in  a  close  carriage,  or  to 
take  refuge  in  the  extraordinary  garments 
idopted  by  the  motorists  themselves.  It 
s  to  be  hoped  this  dry  weather  may  con- 
inue  until  our  legislators  are  released 
rom  their  labours  at  Westminster  and 
)etake  themselves  to  their  country  seats, 
vhen  they  will  have  practical  ocular 
lemonst ration  that  much  dust  was 
hrown  in  their  eyes  in  connection  with 
he  recent  enactments  legalising  such 
ligh  speeds. 

The  Some  interesting  particulars. 

Twisting  Effect  stated  in  a  recent  letter  to 
of  Lightning.  ^  relative  to  the 

iction  of  lightning  at  Earl’s  Fee,  Essex — 
lave  called  forth  reminiscences  of  similar 
■fleets  from  several  correspondents  to  the 
;ame  paper.  Most  of  the  occurrences  in 
question  exemplified  the  phenomena 
ixhibited  by  what  is  termed  “  globular 
ightning,”  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
[villingworth  Hedges,  who  has  this  week 
written  a  letter  on  the  subject,  the 
ncident  at  Earl’s  Fee  was  not  due  to 
;his  cause.  Mr.  Hedges  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reminding  his  readers  that  a 
ightning  flash  often  divides  into  several 
listinct  flashes,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
Duilding,  accounts  for  its  being  struck  in 
nore  than  one  place  at  the  same  time. 
The  twisting  effect  of  lightning  is  often 
shown  by  the  displacement  of  masonry, 
md  Mr.  Hedges  records  an  instance  in 
vhich  the  spire  of  a  church  was  rotated 
Dodily  through  a  small  angle  without 
)eing  overturned.  The  most  important 
loint  suggested  by  the  letters  describing 
he  bursting  of  globular  lightning  into 
dg-zag  flashes,  as  well  as  by  the  letter 

Mr.  Hedges,  is  the  absolute  necessity 
)f  protecting  buildings  by  a  connected 
series  of  conductors  so  that  every  part  of 
he  structure  may  be  properly  safe¬ 
guarded. 

We  learn  that  an  irrigation 

A  Great  -1  c  ,  •  •  0 

Indian  Dam.  dam  of  most  imposing  pro¬ 
portions  is  about  to  be  built 
icross  the  Tungabhadra  River,  in  the 
western  part  of  Madras.  Rising  in  the 
Western  Ghats,  the  Tungabhadra  follows 
an  eastward  course  of  some  400  miles 
from  its  source  to  the  sea,  and.  according 
to  the  scheme  now  formulated,  will  be 
barred  near  Hospett  bv  a  dam  nearly  a 
mile  in  length  and  about  150  ft.  high. 
This  stupendous  work,  although  not 
quite  so  long  as  the  Aswan  dam  in  Egypt, 
will  be  considerably  higher,  and  will 
form  a  reservoir  covering  an  area  of  about 
150  square  miles.  The  volume  of  water 
so  held  up  is  calculated  at  200  milliard 
3ubic  feet,  or  between  five  and  six  times 
the  capacity  of  the  Aswan  reservoir.  The 
cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
about  3,500,000/.,  an  expenditure  that  it 
is  confidently  believed  will  be  amply 

justified  by  the  increased  value  of  land 
in  the  surrounding  regions  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 

The  According  to  Mr.  J.  R. 

Subsidence  of  Freeman,  a  well-known 

Boston,  U.S. A.  .  •  .  ,, 

American  engineer,  the  city 
of  Boston  is  slowly  sinking.  It  is  stated 
that  the  present  datum,  locally  known 
as  the  “  Boston  base,”  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  was  in  the  year  1830  at  the 
same  level  as  mean  low  water  at  Charles¬ 
ton.  In  the  present  day  the  same 
datum,  as  defined  by  various  bench 
marks  on  solid  ground,  is  0-79  ft.  below 
mean  low  water  level.  Granting  the 
accuracy  of  these  measurements,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ground  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  has  been  sinking  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  1  ft.  per  hundred  years. 
Although  not  a  matter  of  immediate 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  and  land¬ 
owners  of  the  city  and  metropolitan 
district  of  Boston,  the  question  is  one  of 
much  interest,  and  may  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  design  of  constructional  works  that 
are  intended  to  endure  for  centuries  to 
come. 

st.  George’s  At  a  Special  Court,  held  on 

Hospital  anil  Tuesdav  in  last  week,  of  the 

its  Rebuilding.  ‘  c  ,  • ,  ,  , 

governors  ot  the  hospital,  to 
consider  the  reports  of  a  committee 
appointed  in  March  last  year,  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  favour 
of  non-removal  from  the  present  site. 
In  the  course  of  discussion  it  was  stated, 
upon  the  basis  of  reports  supplied  by 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams,  architect  to  the 
governing  body,  that  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  new  hospital  amounts  to  325,000/., 
a  total  which  includes  225,000/.  for 
buildings  to  contain  350  beds,  with 
medical  school  and  nurses’  quarters, 
50,000/.  for  ten  acres  of  land,  and  50,000/. 
for  contingencies,  legal  expenses,  etc.  It 
was  resolved,  further,  to  utilise  the 
recently  acquired  property  in  St. 
George’s- place,  Knightsbridge,  for  build¬ 
ings  to  form  portion  of  a  complete  scheme 
of  a  new  hospital,  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster  for  the  purchase  of  adjoining 
leaseholds,  at  a  price  of  23,700/.  The 
question  of  building  ground  is  somewhat 
intricate.  Briefly  stated,  it  stands  thus  : — 
The  governing  body  own  the  freehold 
of  26,145  sq.  ft.  of  the  existing  entire  site 
of  61,645  sq.  ft.  ;  they  hold  17,600 
sq.  ft.  opposite  Green  Park  at  a 
nominal  rent  under  a  lease  from  the 
Duke  renewable  in  perpetuity  so  long  as 
that  site  is  used  for  hospital  purposes ; 
and  a  similar  provision  will  obtain  in 
respect  of  the  third  portion,  being 
17,905  sq.  ft.,  which  they  hold  from 
the  Duke  at  a  peppercorn  rent  under  a 
lease  until  Michaelmas,  1906,  with  an 
option  to  purchase  it  after  that  date  for 
23,700/.  The  hospital  was  built  in 
1828-9,  from  plans  and  designs  by 
W.  Wilkins ;  Arthur  P.  Mee  added  an 
upper  story  and  a  new  wing  in  1859-68  ; 
eight  years  ago  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams 
added  the  southern  block,  embracing  the 
nurses’  rooms,  offices,  etc.,  built  the 
small  (west)  operating  theatre,  and 
remodelled  the  large  (east)  operating 
theatre.  In  the  Foundling  Hospital  is 
a  painting  by  Wilson.  1746.  depicting  the 
original  hospital,  formerly  the  house  of 

Lord  Lanesborough,  facing  Hyde  Park, 
which  a  committee  leased  for  an  infirmary 
in  1733-4,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  two  wings  after  Isaac  Ware’s  designs, 
as  shown  in  his  own  print  of  1733,  and 
in  the  coloured  print,  after  a  drawing  by 
Dagaty,  published  in  1797  by  Acker- 
mann. 

Mr.  Neville  At  the  Carfax  Gallery,-  17,. 

Lyttoa's  Ryder-street,  is  a  collection 

e.v  i  ition.  Works  by  the  Hon.  Neville 

Lytton,  which,  as  the  productions  of  a  new 
artist,  are  of  no  little  interest  and  promise. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
small  sketches  of  landscape  and  build¬ 
ings  in  water-colour  on  toned  paper, 
which  show  a  very  broad  and  free  style 
and  a  great  feeling  for  composition. 

There  is  perhaps  a  little  suspicion  of 
the  imitation  of  an  old  style  about 
them;  “Eashing  Bridge”  (32),  for  instance, 
might  almost  be  labelled  “  Girtin  ”  ; 
but  there  is  real  artistic  power  in  them  ; 

“  Trees  at  Rake  Mill  ”  (14),  for  instance, 
is  a  beautiful  sketch.  The  buildings 
which  form  the  subjects  of  some  of  the 
sketches  are  very  well  treated.  Then 
there  are  drapery  and  figure  studies ; 
some  fine  studies  of  draped  figures  and 
some  good  nude  studies  ;  but  why  does 
an  artist  who  can  draw  so  well  as  in  some 
of  these  figure  studies,  allow  himself  to 
put  in  such  carelessly  drawn  hands  as  in 

Nos.  21  and  46  ?  A  tempera  painting 
called  “  Patience,”  of  a  lady  seated  with 
cards  before  her,  is  a  remarkable  and  most 
original  piece  of  decorative  painting, 
executed  on  a  dark  gesso  ground  covered 
with  a  diaper  design  in  slight  relief. 

There  are  several  small-scale  portraits 
and  one  or  two  life-size  ones.  Mr. 
Lytton  is  evidently  at  present  in  an 
experimental  and  tentative  stage  as  an 
artist,  and  has  not  quite  found  his  style 
yet ;  but  he  has  talent  enough  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  when  he  has  settled  what  to 
aim  at. 

The  At  the  Modern  Gallery  is 

Modern  a  collection  of  pastel  and 

Gallery.  ,  i  3  . 

water-colour  drawings  by 

Mr.  Laurence  G.  Linnell,  and  water¬ 
colour  drawings  by  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Chettle.  Mr.  Linnell’s  are  chiefly  about 
the  region  of  Davos,  St.  Moritz,  and 
Locarno.  One  of  the  larger  ones, 

“  Winter  from  the  Rhcetian  Alps  ”  (19), 
with  the  snow  mountains  rising  behind 
the  nearer  pine-covered  hills,  is  a  fine 
picture,  and  he  is  successful  in  a  good 
many  snow  scenes,  which  seem  to  be 
rather  a  special  class  of  subject  with 
him.  But,  after  all,  the  best  things  in 
his  collection  are  the  few  English  scenes, 
which  are  exceptions,  such  as  “  Hayfield 
on  the  Suffolk  Marshes  ”  (37),  “  A 
Suffolk  Hayfield  ”  (84),  “  The  Wet  West 

Wind  ”  (64),  and  one  or  two  others. 

In  “  Olney  in  Flood  ”  (105)  the  spire 
(as  one  often  finds  with  landscape  painters) 
is  not  upright.  Miss  Chettle’s  small 
water-colours,  much  less  ambitious  in 
subject,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  part 
of  the  exhibition,  and  are  of  quite  unusual 
excellence  of  their  kind.  They  are  little 
corners  of  English  landscape  in  which 
there  is  much  detail  of  foreground  foliage,; 
painted  as  by  one  who  loves  it.  Among 
these  “  A  Wild  Rose  Hedge  ”  (109), 

“  A  Grey  Day  in  the  Woods,”  “  A 
Spring  Moon  ”  (114),  “  Thistledown  and 
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Butterfly”  (117)  (tlie  property  of  Sir 
L.  Alma-Tadema),  and  “  Sallows  ”  (125) 
are  beautiful ;  and  still  more  so,  in 
another  way,  is  “  Sheep  on  the  Sussex 
Downs”  (121),  a  more  extended  land¬ 
scape  of  a  different  type  from  most  of  the 
others.  Miss  Chettle  is  a  true  artist, 
both  in  poetic  feeling  and  in  the  con¬ 
scientious  execution  of  her  small  pictures. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Craig’s  exhibition 
TArt.re  designs  for  scenes  and 

costumes  for  the  theatre 
and  other  drawings  in  Trafalgar  Studios, 
Manresa-road,  is  representative  of  the 
best  class  of  theatrical  art.  To  suc¬ 
cessfully  cope  with  the  technicalities 
of  staging  such  scenes  is  a  task  much 
more  difficult  to  overcome  in  this 
country  than  in  some  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  theatres,  [where  mechanical 
aid  is  so  much  more  advanced.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  effects  which  Mr.  Craig 
has  so  well  conceived  on  paper  may  be 
possible  of  actual  production.  The 
delightful  grey  in  which  he  so  revels  is 
used  perhaps  most  strikingly  in  the 
designs  for  “  The  Vikings  ”  ;  and  some 
of  the  Masque  designs,  and  the  low-toned, 
rich  simplicity  of  the  Shakesperian 
scenes,  show  an  admirable  repose  of 
effect.  The  illustrations  of  Dumas’ — 
“  Porthos,”  “  Aramis,”  and  “  D’Artag- 
nan  ” — are  good  character  studies, 
expressing  the  spirit  of  their  lives  and 
time.  Of  the  country  subjects,  all  of 
which  are  exceedingly  clever  drawings 
in  black  ink  and  colour,  we  may  mention 
“  Pontingford,”  a  simple  study  of  trees 
and  distance  ;  bits  from  Hampton  Court, 
etc.  There  are  also  a  few  woodcuts  of 
characteristic  merit.  The  simple  charm 
and  rest  of  Mr.  Craig’s  work  is,  we  think, 
sometimes  marred  by  evidence  of  what 
one  may  call  an  Aubrey  Beardsley 
influence,  which  is  occasionally  somewhat 
marked,  and  seems  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  his  natural  expression. 

The  Society  The  Society  of  Arts,  this 
of  Arts'  year  as  last,  held  its  annual 
soiree.  s0ir6e  jn  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  which  were  most  beautifully  and 
effectively  lighted  for  the  occasion,  and 
fortunately  the  weather  was  suitable 
for  a  garden  party.  The  guests  were 
received  by  Sir  W.  Abney  and  the 
members  of  the  Council.  The  enter¬ 
tainments  consisted  of  the  performances 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  Band  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  and  of  the  Irish  Guards  Band 
in  the  garden,  and  a  concert  of  singing 
and  handbell  ringing  in  the  club-room. 
Mr.  Tipper’s  handbell  solos,  with  a  piano¬ 
forte  accompaniment,  constituted  what 
in  its  way  was  a  most  finished  artistic 
performance — just  the  land  of  thing,  too, 
for  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  one 
wants  the  fanciful  rather  than  the  serious 
element  in  music. 


The  This  annual  evening  recep- 
Boyai  Academy  tion  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Soiree.  R0yal  Academy  came  off  with 

its  usual  success  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  early  arrivals  were  received  bv  Mr. 
Yeames  and  Mr.  Frampton.  the  President 
not  having  been  able  to  attend  till  later. 
There  was  the  usual  crowd  and  the  usual 
meetings  of  friends  in  the  artistic  and 
social  world  (for  the  Academy  soiree  is  a 
gieat  opportunity  for  agreeable  surprises 


and  unexpected  recognitions),  and  the 
usual  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  whose 
playing,  by  the  way,  seemed  even  better 
than  usual. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Society  of  the  “  Autumn  Salon,”  which 
in  October  last  obtained  the  use  of  the  ground 
floor  galleries  of  the  Petit  Palais  for  an  exhibition 
which  was  not  very  successful,  intends  to  organise 
a  second  exhibition  this  year  in  the  Grand 
Palais.  The  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts 
( New  Salon),  several  members  of  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  "  Autumn  Salon,”  regards  the  latter 
exhibition,  authorised  by  the  State,  in  the  light 
of  a  rival,  and  has  forbidden  its  members  to  take 
part  in  any  other  exhibitions  which  may  be  or¬ 
ganised  in  either  the  Grand  or  Petit  Palais.  This 
measure  will  place  further  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  “  Autumn  Salon,”  which  was  in  fact  but  a 
very  poor  attempt  at  an  exhibition.  It  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  likely  to  injure  the  “  Societe  des 
Artistes  Decorateurs,”  which  held  in  December 
last  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  industrial 
art,  especially  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of 
rooms,  and  which  the  municipality  intends  to 
encourage  by  giving  it,  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
the  use  of  part  of  the  galleries  of  the  Petit 
Palais. 

A  Committee  has  been  formed  to  purchase 
the  statue  of  “  Le  Penseur,”  by  Rodin,  exhi¬ 
bited  this  year  at  the  New  Salon,  and  to  offer 
it  to  the  municipality,  which  however  has  not 
in  any  way  solicited  this  rather  doubtful  gift. 
Outside  of  the  circle  of  the  extravagant 
admirers  of  Rodin,  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  do  not  see  the  suitability  of  this 
work  as  a  public  statue  erected  in  the  streets. 
They  think  it  might  do  very  well  in  a  museum 
— the  Luxembourg  or  the  Petit  Palais,  but  what 
{esthetic  or  philosophical  purpose  would  it 
serve  in  such  positions  as  the  Place  de  la 
Trinite,  or,  as  its  admirers  demand,  behind  the 
Opera-House  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Garnier  monument  ?  This  ill-regulated 
enthusiasm  of  the  ultra- Rodinites  reminds  one 
of  the  celebrated  speech — “  I  can  look  out  for 
my  enemies,  if  only  Heaven  will  preserve  me 
from  my  friends.” 

On  the  occasion  of  the  race  for  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris,  the  new  tribune  of  Longchamps, 
from  the  design  of  M.  Girault,  was  inaugurated 
bv  the  President.  The  general  effect  of  this 
structure,  flanked  by  the  new  public  tribunes 
also  designed  by  M.  Girault,  is  exceedingly 
good.  A  central  vestibule  leads  to  a  large  and 
richly-furnished  salon,  opening  on  the  tribune 
itself,  separated  from  the  race-course  by  a 
verandah.  Above  the  salon  is  an  upper  story, 
with  its  tribune  entered  from  a  salon  oval  on 
plan  ;  and  above  all  is  a  second  story  with  a 
terrace  from  which  a  view  can  be  obtained 
of  the  whole  race-course,  with  extensive  views 
also  over  the  woods  and  hills  of  Meudon  and 
St.  Cloud. 

The  new  north  and  south  metropolitan  railway, 
from  Montmartre  to  Mont-Parnasse,  is  at  last 
on  the  eve  of  being  commenced.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  before  it  rises,  will  pass  the  vote  for  the 
construction,  the  joint  work  of  the  engineers,  M. 
Berbier  and  M.  Janicot.  The  works  for  this 
underground  line  can  therefore  be  soon  taken 
in  hand,  and  the  chantiers  will  open  at  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  winter.  It  will  ensure 
employment,  during  its  construction,  for  an 
army  of  labourers,  and  will  be  of  real  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  population  of  Paris  when  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  Curator  of  the  Cluny  Museum,  M. 
Edmond  Harancourt,  is  undertaking  some  use¬ 
ful  re-arrangement  of  the  collection.  The 
ground  floor  rooms  adjoining  the  entrance  will 
be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  new  objects 
either  given,  lent,  or  purchased.  The  sculpture 
is  to  be  methodically  classed  in  its  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  The  examples  of  Gallo-Roman, 
Romanesque,  and  Early  Gothic  art,  will  occupy 
the  galleries  called  the  Thermes  de  Julien. 
Late  Gothic  work  will  be  arranged  in  the  lower 
chapel ;  and  Renaissance  work  in  the  arcades 
of  the  courtyard  and  in  a  loggia.  The  new 
arrangement  will  allow  of  the  exhibition,  in  a 
well-lighted  hall,  of  a  fine  set  of  gold-thread 
tapestries  of  the  XVIth  century,  hitherto  kept 
rolled  up  and  inaccessible  to  the  public.  The 
gallery  called  “  Salle  de  la  Licorne  ”  is  to  be  given 
up  to  church  plate  and  enamels.  In  the 
smaller  galleries  are  to  be  collected,  in  a  system¬ 
atic  manner,  a  number  of  objects  now  scattered 
j  about  in  the  museum,  which  will  be  brought 


together  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  total 
effect  of  interiors  of  different  epochs.  The 
Service  des  Beaux-Arts  of  the  municipality 
would  gladly  undertake  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  H6tel  de  Lauzun,  so  as  to  restore,  with 
its  original  furniture,  and  with  hangings,  etc., 
of  the  same  date,  the  abode  of  a  French^1  grand 
seigneur  ”  of  the  XYIIth  century  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  are  no  funds  available  for  the- 
purpose  at  present. 

The  Yieux  Paris  Committee,  the  meetings, 
of  which  have  been  interrupted  for  some  time 
by  the  municipal  elections,  is  to  occupy  itself 
shortly  with  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
chateau  d’lssy,  built  by  Bullet,  and  burned 
in  1871,  and  of  its  large  park  designed  by  Le 
N6tre.  It  is  desired  that  the  remains  of  the- 
chateau  should  be  turned  to  some  account  to 
adorn  a  square  in  Paris,  as  fragments  of  the 
old  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Tuileries  are  now  erected  in 
the  Parc  Mongeau  and  at  the  Trocadero.  Among 
the  things  which  might  be  thus  preserved  are 
the  fine  principal  gable  or  fronton  (somewhat 
injured  by  the  German  bullets),  a  fine  iron  gate 
of  the  XVIIth  century,  and  the  admirable 
wrought  iron  grille.  The  Committee  is  also 
taking  up  the  case  of  the  curious  old  building 
at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  de  Poissy  and  the  Rue 
des  Ecoles,  once  part  of  the  convent  of  the 
Bernardins,  founded  in  1245  by  the  Abb6- 
Etienne  of  Lexington.  The  church  was  partly 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  The  Refectory 
became  a  warehouse,  and  the  Dormitory  a 
repository  of  municipal  archives.  The  last 
transformation  of  this  ancient  monument 
was  to  become  a  Fire  Brigade  barracks.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  make  of  it  a  museum  of 
Parisian  antiquities,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the' 
Municipal  Council,  to  whom  a  memorandum, 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  presented,  will  approve 
and  enter  into  a  scheme  to  treat  this  ancient 
building  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  its  his¬ 
torical  associations. 

M.  Henry  Marcel  has  commissioned  a  certain 
number  of  sculptors,  among  whom  are  MM. 
Dubois,  Peynot,  Gaiq  and  Verlet,  to  produce 
models  for  statues  to  decorate  the  Park  of 
St.  Cloud.  These  statues,  which  are  to  symbo¬ 
lise  the  Hours,  the  Days,  and  the  Seasons, 
are  to  replace  the  allegorical  statues  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  shell-fire  in  the  Franco-German  war. 
Now  that  the  last  vestiges  of  the  burned  chateau 
have  been  removed,  it  is  thought  indispensable 
to  give  the  park  some  sculptural  decoration. 

M.  Tournaire,  the  architect  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine,  is  engaged  in  elaborating  a 
programme  for  important  additions  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  nine 
million  francs.  The  scheme  will  necessitate 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  between  the 
Rue  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle  and  Quai  des  Orfevers. 
These  will  permit  of  the  formation  of  five  new 
“  Chambres  Correctionelles,”  and  a  better 
organisation  of  the  judicial  service  generally. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  M.  Tournaire’s  scheme  when  it- 
is  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  It  is  at  present 
the  only  public  architectural  scheme  under 
consideration  by  the  State  or  the  Municipality 
which  is  of  any  special  interest. 


LIVERPOOL  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 

Liverpool  has  of  late  years  added  many 
fine  buildings  to  its  street  architecture,  and  is 
now  about  to  augment  the  list  with  a  design 
which  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  more 
important  recent  commercial  buildings  in  the 
country. 

The  new  Cotton  Exchange  and  offices  will 
be  erected  on  an  “island”  site,  having  narrow 
surrounding  streets,  and  although  the  position 
is  not  a  prominent  one  in  the  city,  the  main  front 
will  face  Old  Hall-street,  a  thoroughfare  which 
is  undergoing  improvement  year  by  year.  The 
adjoining  rights  of  light  have  considerably 
affected  the  scheme,  necessitating  the  recessing 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  main  and  south-east 
side  fronts. 

The  accommodation  will  comprise — on  the 
ground  floor,  a  large  exchange,  with  which  are 
arranged  rooms  for  telephones,  cables,  and 
post-office,  and  members  are  to  have  a  com¬ 
mittee-room,  smoking  and  reading  rooms.  On 
the  first  floor  the  board-room  and  secretary 
will  be  located,  whilst  the  top  floor  will 
accommodate  the  clearing-house,  bank, 
arbitration  and  appeal  rooms  and  lavatories. 
A  cafe  is  to  be  included,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  site  is  to  be  occupied  by  offices  and  sample 
rooms  to  be  let  for  cotton  business.  No  limit 
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was  stated  as  to  cost,  but  the  financialjaspect 
in  the  letting  of  offices  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  governing  factor. 

In  the  competition  for  designs,  for  which 
local  architects  only  were  eligible  to  compete, 
twenty-four  sets  of  plans  were  submitted,  all  of 
which  possess  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
main  lines  of  the  scheme,  which  is  not  altogether 
due  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  con¬ 
ditions.  The  standard  of  design  is  good, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  drawn  from  a 
restricted  area,  but  the  general '  tendency 
displayed  is  to  produce  a  building  suited  to  a 
more  spacious  site. 

In  the  award  recently  made  public,  the 
assessor,  Mr.  F.  G.  Briggs  (Messrs.  Briggs  and 
Wolstenliolme),  of  Liverpool,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  design  No.  22,  by  Messrs.  Matear 
and  Simon.  We  understand  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  confirmed  this  selection,  with  which, 
we  may  add,  we  are  in  entire  agreement. 

Dignity  is  essential  in  a  building  of  such 
importance,  and  the  authors  of  the  chosen 
design  have  secured  this  element  by  clever 
and  at  the  same  time  bold  strokes  in  plan¬ 
ning  what  is  without  doubt  a  complex  problem. 
The  feature  of  the  main  front,  as  shown  in  the 
perspective  view,  is  a  large  open  colonnade, 
behind  which  is  a  blank  wall,  serving  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  screening  the  roof  of  the 
Exchange ;  pavilions,  containing  staircases 
and  lifts,  are  placed  at  either  end  of  the  front, 
and  rise  as  small  towers  above  the  parapets 
crowned  with  large  globes  supported  by  groups 
of  figures.  The  balustrade,  although  regulated 
by  the  segmental  pediments  of  the  pavilions, 
is  barely  high  enough,  and  we  should  have 
"preferred  a  straight  in  preference  to  broken 
skyline  ;  in  other  respects  we  have  nothing 
but  commendation  to  bestow.  The  low  front 
building,  which  is  seen  in  all  the  designs,  is  here 
indicated  as  a  loggia  with  enclosed  ends,  giving 
approach  to  the  vestibule,  beyond  wnich  is  the 
Exchange  proper.  The  point  of  view  taken 
for  the  perspective  drawing,  although  fixed  on 
plan  by  the  conditions,  is  considerably  above 
street  level,  and  has  the  advantage  of  displaying 
the  full  contrast  of  the  plain  rusticated  wall 
and  the  super-imposed  colonnade  ;  the  actual 
value  of  this  will  not  be  appreciated  from  the 
street  level  owing  to  the  foreshortening  due 
to  the  low  building.  The  authors  have  wisely 
kept  all  the  small  scale  parts  of  the  plan  away 
from  the  main  front  to  avoid  disturbance  in 
the  breadth  of  treatment,  and  here  lies  the  key 
to  this  excellent  design. 

Again,  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  an 
elevation  fronting  the  narrow  Ormond-street, 
and  the  upper  floors  of  the  offices  are  grouped 
laterally  across  the  site,  which  secures  the 
maximum  light  and  air  both  to  the  new  building 
and  to  the  adjoining  property.  It,  moreover, 
obtains  the  north  and  east  aspects  specially 
required  for  the  tenants.  The  plan  of  the 
Exchange,  which  is  the  best  of  those  submitted, 
has  the  members’  telephones  and  cable  rooms 
opening  directly  from  it,  and  arranged  on  the 
side  street  so  that  light  and  air  are  obtainable 
from  sources  other  than  overhead.  Members’ 
smoking  and  reading  rooms  are  placed  behind 
the  Exchange,  but  the  position  and  aspect  are 
not  altogether  desirable. 

Of  the  weak  points  of  the  plan,  we  should 
say  that  the  corridors  and  offices  on  the  second 
and  third  floors,  lighted  and  ventilated  from 
the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  roof  of  the 
Exchange,  facts  carefully  omitted  from  the 
plans,  are  of  no  great  value  ;  that  the  double 
roof  referred  to  is  unnecessary ;  that  the 
members’  lavatories  are  quite  inadequate ;  and 
that  the  cafe,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
basement,  have  insufficient  light  and  height. 
These,  however,  are  blemishes  which  can  be 
removed  in  the  working  out  of  this  good  scheme. 
The  Bixteth  and  Edmund-street  fronts  consist 
chiefly  of  offices,  and  are  designed  in  an  up-to- 
date  cast-iron  manner,  upon  a  stone  base,  and 
placed  between  stone  masses  rising  at  the 
angles  and  other  intervals,  and  the  result 
promises  to  be  successful.  The  x^th  scale 
plans,  the  tinted  £  in.  and  £  in.  scale  details, 
and  the  general  view  are  all  delicately  drawn. 

The  second  place  is  given  to  the  design  by 
Mr.  Richard  Holt,  with  a  premium  of  £250. 
The  exteriors  show  a  strong  influence  of  the 
work  of  Mi-.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  and  in 
particular  of  his  design  for  the  Royal  Assurance 
Buildings  in  Liverpool,  which  we  published 
on  March  21,  1896,  and  April  4,  1896.  The 
low  front  building  contains  two  floors  of 
offices,  and  has  angle  entrances  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  office  accommodation. 
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A  central  entrance  hall  is^entered  from  the 
street,  and  to  the  left  and  right  on  entering 
are  placed  the  committee-room,  telephones, 
and  post-office.  Beyond  the  Exchange  is  a 
large  room,  of  very  small  height,  filled  with 
telephone  enclosures  and  cable  compartments, 
the  lighting  of  which  is  impossible.  Light  in 
the  Exchange  is  to  be  derived  from  a  series  of 
small  skylights  and  a  central  dome  light.  The 
author  appears  to  realise,  as  we  do,  that  the 
air  and  light  in  this,  the  important  space,  will 
be  inadequate,  and  he  therefore  indicates 
borrowed  lights  in  the  section  as  external 
windows,  but  the  plan  shows  the  futility  of 
such  a  proceeding.  No  fireplaces  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  smoking  and  reading  rooms,  which 
is  an  omission  that  cotton  brokers  would  resent. 
The  cafe  has  practically  no  daylight.  The 
lateral  blocks  of  offices  are  placed  so  closely 
together  as  to  rob  each  other  of  light ;  the 
author  feels  this,  for  he  has  contrived  a  com¬ 
bined  window  and  skylight,  which  is  a  costly 
arrangement  necessitating  the  setting  back  of 
each  floor. 

The  board  and  secretary’s  rooms  are  well 
placed  on  the  main  front,  and  the  separate 
staircase  ascending  from  the  Exchange  with 
which  a  balcony  is  contrived  is  a  good  feature. 
A  free  use  of  classic  detail  is  employed  in  the 
fronts,  from  which  the  usual  dominant  order 
is  welcome  by  its  absence.  The  grouping  and 
details  are  excellent,  but  the  scheme  is  sadly 
deficient  in  the  plan  and  hardly  merits  second 
place. 

Messrs.  Grayson  and  Ould  secure  the  second 
premium  of  150Z.  with  design  No.  20.  This 
scheme  follows  No.  15  in  essentials,  but  is  inferior 
in  style.  The  principal  front  has  two  open 
domes  terminating  the  main  angle  projections, 
whilst  the  central  interest  consists  of  a  flat 
convex  break  in  the  building  fine.  The  business 
and  members  staircases  also  occupy  prominent 
positions  on  this  front ;  these  are  lighted  by 
ranges  of  small  windows,  and  are  further 
expressed  on  the  exterior  by  raking  stone  strings. 
Various  other  details  suggest  the  use  of  stock 
classic  features  introduced  in  a  design  which 
lacks  cohesion.  The  width  of  Ormond-street 
is  much  exaggerated  in  the  perspective  drawing 
to  give  a  full  view  of  a  side  elevation  which  would 
otherwise  never  be  seen.  An  interesting  point  of 
the  plan  is  a  top-lighted  loggia  between  the  hall 
and  the  exchange.  Two  very  important 
departments,  however  (board  and  secretary’s 
rooms),  receive  little  consideration,  but  the 
scheme  generally  is  well  worked  out  and  the 
fireplaces  throughout  suitably  arranged — a 
provision  not  made  by  all  the  other  com¬ 
petitors.  The  planning  could  be  made  simpler, 
but  the  design  is  disappointing  taken  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Henry  Hartley  (No.  19)  and  Messrs. 
Gilling  and  Moorhouse  (No.  2)  divide  the 
third  premium  of  100Z.  The  latter  shows  a 
“  piazza  ”  (?)  with  enclosed  ends,  put  to  no 
other  purpose  than  for  shelter  and  giving 
access  to  an  entrance-hall,  thence  to  an  inner 
hall  and  a  long,  narrow  exchange.  The  parts 
in  use  by  the  members  of  the  Association  are 
well  arranged,  but  the  post  office  is  surely  larger 
than  necessary.  The  board-room  looks  like 
an  imposing  chamber  on  the  plan  but  a  height 
of  12  ft.  indicated  on  the  section  destroys  all 
hopes  of  this.  The  main  front  is  not  unlike  the 
selected  design,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  scheme 
has  considerable  merit. 

By  a  coincidence  No.  19  shows  his  intentions 
on  nineteen  strainers,  representing  a  great 
amount  of  labour.  The  outward  effects  are 
decidedly  heavy,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  planes 
and  other  disturbing  elements.  The  front 
would  gain  much  by  the  fact  of  the  main 
cornice  having  but  one-third  of  the  returns 
shown  ;  the  side  elevation  is  much  more  effective. 
The  author  has  arranged  a  central  tower. 
The  plans  do  not  suggest  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  front  is  set  back,  but  in  other  respects  they 
possess  merit. 

Messrs.  Willink  and  Thicknesse  (No.  8)  send 
eighteen  strainers  to  illustrate  their  ideas, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  an  ambitious  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Exchange,  entrance-hall  and 
approaches  which  extend  to  the  full  length  of 
the  site.  This  arrangement  produces  a  very 
dignified  interior,  but  its  wastefulness  is  a  factor 
precluding  this  design  from  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  upper  floors  consist  of  four  lateral 
blocks  of  offices  connected  by  a  central  corridor  ; 
this  and  other  points  in  the  scheme  are  fresh  and 
original. 

In  No.  17  Mr.  Milligan  provides  a  kind  of 
quadrant  in  the  low  building  from  which  three 
entrances  are  obtained,  and  although  passages 
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and  doorways  are  cramped  the  ground  floor 
arrangements  are  good.  The  author  places  the 
cafe  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  board  and  secre¬ 
tary’s  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  Exchange 
is  unnecessarily  high  ;  side  light  is  obtained  at 
the  second  floor  level,  but  what  is  shown  is 
quite  insufficient.  The  perspective  sketch 
rendered  in  outline  suggests  dignity. 

A  heavy  Corinthian  order  dominates  the 
principal  front  of  design  No.  7  by  Mr.  R.  Wynn 
Owen.  The  massing  of  parts  is  good,  but  the 
plan  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

A  very  ornate  scheme  (No  12)  is  submitted  by 
Messrs.  F.  S.  Hulme,  Anderson  and  Crawford, 
such  as  the  promoters  of  the  Competition 
expressly  wished  to  avoid.  The  ground  plan 
resembles  a  cathedral,  whilst  the  heating- 
chamber  and  fuel  store  are  enormous.  Th© 
attempt  at  blending  mediaeval  features,  such  as 
the  “  crowns  ”  on  the  towers,  with  classic  forms 
and  detials,  is  not  to  be  commended. 

The  exterior  of  No.  23  is  in  some  respects 
admirable,  but  the  author,  Mr.  A.  Gilbertson, 
has  obtained  too  much  small  detail  in  the  front, 
a  south-west  aspect  and  one  not  desired  for  the 
pursuit  of  cotton  business.  The  plan  does  not 
possess  dignity,  nor,  indeed,  the  whole  design 
any  great  imagination. 

Air.  W.  S.  Ellison’s  design  (No.  21)  suggests 
the  river  front  of  the  Hotel  Cecil ;  he  is  the  only 
competitor  making  use  of  a  large  central 
pediment.  In  some  respects  the  simplicity  of 
the  plan  is  good,  although  the  entrances  to  the 
exchange  lack  importance.  The  board-room  is 
poorly  treated. 

By  congesting  his  offices  Mr.  W.  W.  Ken- 
worthy  (No.  14)  has  produced  the  lowest 
elevation  of  the  whole  series.  The  design  of 
the  fronts  is  worthy  of  better  draughtsmanship. 

No.  9  is  by  Messrs.  Stones,  Stones  and  Sproat, 
who  show  a  divided  Exchange  with  a  poor 
entrance.  The  design  is  much  over- wrought ; 
the  sculpture  and  carvings  generally  make  the 
design  commonplace.  The  dormers  in  the  main 
parapet  rob  the  scheme  of  its  saving  clause. 

In  No.  13  Mr.  T.  T.  Rees  provides  an  open 
porch  in  place  of  a  low  building.  The  grouping 
is  good  and  the  general  effect  quite  dignified. 
The  planning  is  not  good,  however,  particularly 
so  where  so  many  floors  of  offices  overhang  the 
Exchange. 

Messrs.  Morter,  Dobie  and  G.  Fraser  are  the 
authors  of  design  No.  16,  the  view  of  which 
suggests  a  large  open  site.  The  grouping  is 
happy  and  the  plain  walling  welcome  after 
going  through  seas  of  detail.  The  side-entrance 
through  the  low  front  building  lacks  importance, 
and  the  defect  is  even  more  noticeable  on  plan. 
The  office  blocks  are  too  closely  placed.  1  !>» 

No.  8  is  by  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Thompson, 
and  is  much  too  original,  both  in  plan  and 
elevation,  to  receive  serious  consideration  in  an 
award  of  this  nature.  There  is  a  good  feeling  of 
space  in  the  Exchange,  but  the  cafe  is  much  too 
extensive. 

- - 

THE  LAMP- STANDARDS  ON  WATERLOO- 
BRIDGE. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  extraordinary 
and  ignorant  action  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  destroying  the  fine  lamp-standards 
on  Waterloo-bridge,  and  substituting  the 
commonplace  things  now  seen  there.  The 
following  letter  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
last  Monday’s  Times  : — 

“THE  DISFIGUREMENT  OF  WATERLOO- 
BRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times.’ 

Sir, — We  wish  to  make  public  the  following 
correspondence  between  this  Society  and  the 
London  County  Council  in  respect  to  Waterloo- 
bridge  : — 

Waterloo-bridge. 

9,  Conduit-street,  March  21,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — This  society  has  seen,  with  feelings  rather 
stronger  than  those  of  mere  regret,  the  alteration  which 
has  been  made  on  Waterloo-bridge  by  the  removal  of  the 
old  lamp-standards,  which  were  specially  designed  for 
their  position  and  to  suit  the  character  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  placing  of  new  ones  which  are  not  only  of  poor  and 
commonplace  design  in  themselves,  but  are  in  any  case 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  style  of  architecture  of  the 
bridge. 

We  think  that  the'County  Council  can  hardly  be  aware 
of  the  solecism  that  has  been  committed  in  their  name. 
Waterloo-bridge  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  (world.  Canova,  the 
celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  when  visiting  England, 
declared  that  it  was  worth  while  to  have  come  to  London 
if  only  to  see  Waterloo-bridge.  The  lamp-standards 
which  "have  been  destroyed  were  remarkable  specimens  of 
the  application  of  art  to  cast-iron  design  ;  they  wero 
destined  to  suit  the  bridge  both  in  their  massive  character 
and  simplicity  and  in  their  Greek  style  of  treatment ;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  were  designed  by 
Professor  Cockerell,  R.A.,  the  most  distinguished  student 
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of  Greek  architecture  of  his  day,  and  who  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Rennie,  the  engineer  of  the  bridge. 

By  the  removal  of  these  really  artistic  lamp-standards, 
and  the  erection  of  the  commonplace  castings  now  placed 
there,  Waterloo-bridge  has  for  the  time  been  entirely 
spoiled.  The  original  standards  were  part  of  the  design 
of  the  bridge ;  those  which  have  been  substituted  are 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  it. 

That  the  County  Council  did  not  intend  such  a  result, 
and  that  they  supposed  they  were  acting  for  the  best.  we. 
of  course,  assume  ;  but  we  do  think  that  in  dealing 
with  a  structure  of  such  historic  and  architectural  import¬ 
ance  as  Waterloo-bridge  adequate  architectural  advice 
ought  to  have  been  taken  before  interfering  with  its 
design  in  this  way  :  and  the  opinion  of  this  society  is 
that,  at  whatever  cost,  the  original  lamp-standards,  or 
new  ones  on  a  similar  design,  ought  to  be  replaced. 

As  we  intend  to  send  to  the  Times  for  publication  this 
letter  and  whatever  reply  the  Council  will  favour  us  with, 
we  should  like  to  ask,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  the  following 
qnestions — 

1.  Did  the  London  County  Council  consult  any  artistic 
authority  before  ordering  the  removal  of  the  lamp- 
standards  ? 

2.  Who  designed  the  new  lamp-standards  ? 

3.  What  has  become  of  the  old  ones  which  have  been 

removed  ? 

I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  Heathcote  Statham,  Hon.  Sec.  Architectural 
Vigilance  Committee. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council. 

County-hall,  Spring- gardens,  S.W.,  April  19,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Council  has  had  under  consideration 
your  letters  of  the  21st  ult.  and  the  16th  inst.  with  regard 
to  the  lamp-standards  on  Waterloo-bridge,  and  I  am  to 
state  that  the  Council  is  very  pleased  to  receive  the  views 
of  the  Architectural  Vigilance  Society  upon  this  subject, 
as  the  Council  observes  with  much  satisfaction  that  the 
society  is  taking  an  interest  in  this  and  similar  matters  to 
which  the  Council,  in  the  interests  of  London,  has 
thought  it  right  to  devote  considerable  attention. 

With  reference  to  the  lamp-standards  on  Waterloo- 
bridge,  I  may  state  that  in  1897,  when  it  was  decided  to 
light  alternate  lamps  on  the  bridge  by  electricity,  the 
question  of  using  the  existing  standards  was  considered. 
These,  although  suitable  for  gas,  were  too  low  to  properly 
diffuse  the  rays  of  electric  light,  and  it  was  feared  that 


danger  to  the  public  might  be  caused  through  horses 
becoming  frightened  by  the  glare  unless  the  standards 
were  raised.  As  this  could  not  be  done  satisfactorily 
in  the  case  of  the  then  existing  standards  the  provision  of 
new  ones  seemed  inevitable.  The  choice  of  a  design  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  it  was  limited  by 
the  fact  that  only  a  narrow  base  could  be  fixed  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  finally  the  present  design  was 
approved  by  the  Council  in  1898.’  When  the  Council  at  a 
later  date  approved  of  the  proposal  to  substitute  electric 
light  for  the  alternate  gas  lamps  which  were  retained  in 
1897,  standards  of  the  same  design  as  those  which  had 
been  already  lixed  for  the  electric  light  were  obtained,  and 
these  have  just  been  placed  in  position. 

In  the  course  of  removal  the  old  standards  were  un¬ 
fortunately  much  broken,  and  the  Council  has  to  state  its 
regret  that,  the  old  standards  have  not  been  preserved. 

The  Council  trusts  that  the  facts  above  stated  give  the 
information  desired  by  the  Architectural  Vigilance 
Society. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  L.  Gomme,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

H.  H.  Statham.  Esq.,  F.  R.I.B.A.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
The  Architectural  Vigilance  Society,  9,  Conduit-street,  W. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  first  and  most  important 
question  remains  unanswered,  and  we  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  no  artistic  authority  was 
consulted  in  the  matter.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
County  Council  have  destroyed  lamp-standards 
which  were  remarkable  examples  of  artistic  iron¬ 
work,  designed  especially  to  suit  the  character  of 
the  bridge,  and  have  replaced  them  with  common¬ 
place  lamp-standards  of  no  artistic  character,  and 
by  which  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  London 
is  disfigured. 

If  such  a  thing  were  done  in  Paris  there  would 
be  a  public  outcry  on  the  subject,  and  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  pass  without  protest  in  London. 

Admitting  that  there  is  something  in  the 
.practical  objection  to  the  old  lamp-standards  for 
electric  lighting,  the  proper  coui-se  would  have 
been  to  have  had  new  ones  designed  by  a  com¬ 
petent  artist,  in  a  similar  style,  but  of  higher 


proportions.  We  ask  that  this  should  now  be 
done,  and  that  the  lamp-standards  which  now 
disfigure  Waterloo-bridge  should  be  removed. 
The  cost  is  hardly  worth  consideration  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  object  of  preserving  intact  the 
architectural  character  of  such  a  structure. 

The  design  of  the  lamp-standards  that  have 
been  destroyed  can  be  found  in  Shaw’s  “  Examples 
of  Ornamental  Metal  Work.” 


We  are,  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 


WINDSOR  (Chairman) 
BALCARRES 
~.  STI R LING- 
MAXWELL 
THOMAS  BROCK 
G.  A.  FRAMPTON 
ASTON  WEBB 


J.  BELCHER 
W.  D.  CAROE 
BERESFORD  PITE 
H.  T.  HARE 
M.  H.  SPIELMANN 
H.  H.’STATHAM  (Hon. 
Secretary) 


The  Architectural  Vigilance  Society,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  June  26.” 


We  reprint  the  letter  mainly  because  we 
are  able  here  to  give  illustrations  of  the  two 
lamp- standards,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  two 
comparative  perspective  sketches  were  made 
specially  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green,  that  of  the 
new  lamp  taken  on  the  spot,  that  of  the  original 
one  put  into  perspective  from  the  geometrical 
drawings  in  Shaw’s  “  Examples  of  Ornamental 
Metal  Work.”  We  also  give  an  illustration 
photographed  from  one  of  the  new  lamp- 
standards,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
really  rather  flattered  in  the  drawing,  and  looks 
considerably  worse  in  the  photograph. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  now  be 
done  about  it,  and  also  that  the  criticism  of 
the  County  Council’s  action  in  this  matter 
may  induce  them  to  consider  these  things  a 
little  more  seriously  in  future,  and  not  to  meddle 
with  ancient  artistic  work  without  taking 
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Original  lamp-standards,  now  removed. 


Lamp-standards  recently  erected  by  the  London  County  Council. 


The  New  and  the  Old  Lamp-standards,  Waterloo-bridge. 
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New  Lamp-standard,  Waterloo  bridge.  From  a  Photograph. 


proper  advice.  We  may  add  that  the  County 
Council  agreed  on  Tuesday  to  a  motion  by  Sir 
William  Richmond  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
reinstating  the  original  lamp-standards. 

- - 

INTERNATIONAL  COLLIERY  EXHIBI¬ 
TION,  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 
ISLINGTON. 

In  this  exhibition,  which  remains  open  until 
Saturday  this  week,  there  is  comparatively 
little  of  interest  to  the  architect  and  building 
contractor,  most  of  the  exhibits  being  specially 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned  in 
coal  mining.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  exhibitors  show  materials, 
appliances,  and  machinery  such  as  are  in  every¬ 
day  use  by  our  readers.  We  give  in  the 
following  notes  some  account  of  the  objects 
which  more  particularly  struck  our  attention 
during  the  course  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Agricultural  Hall. 

As  might  be  expected,  materials  of  con¬ 
struction  are  very  little  represented.  Beyond 
a  few  samples  of  rolled  steel  sections,  the  only 
exhibit  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  in  a  tank, 
70  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide  by  2  ft.  6  in.  deep, 
lined  with  Callender’s  bitumen  sheeting,  and 
exemplifying  the  suitability  of  this  material 
for  lining  brick  or  concrete  storage  tanks  and 
reservoirs.  This  tank  also  shows  a  useful 
method  of  securing  an  inside  brick  reservoir 
lining  to  the  main  wall,  by  means  of  specially 
designed  wall  ties.  Drawing,  surveying,  and 
kindred  instruments  of  various  types  are  shown 
by  two  firms.  On  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Joseph 
Casartelli  and  Son,  of  Manchester,  we  observed 
an  excellent  collection,  including  levels,  clyno- 
meters,  theodolites,  prismatic  compasses,  mining 
dials,  anemometers,  and  drawing  instruments. 
Similar  appliances  are  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
John  Davis  and  Sons,  of  Derby,  together  with 
a  device,  apparently  of  American  origin,  termed 
a  “  universal  drafting  machine,”  and  intended 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  producing 
mechanical  drawings.  Rock  drills  are  exhibited 
by  several  firms,  and  among  the  more  prominent 


of  such  tools  may  be  mentioned  the  Rand  rock 
drill,  of  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Chalmers,  specially 
designed  for  shaft  sinking  and  quarry  work  ; 
five  types  of  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  drill  suitable 
for  drilling  holes  from  5  ft.  to  20  ft.  ;  examples 
of  the  “  Champion”  rock  drill,  by  the  Champion 
Rock  Borer  and  Air  Compressor  Co.  ;  and 
a  selection  of  hand  and  power  rock  drills,  made 
by  the  Hardy  Patent  Pick  Co.  One  of  these 
drills,  driven  by  air,  and  termed  the  “  Daw,” 
is  capable  of  boring  with  ease  the  hardest 
known  rocks.  It  will  start  in  any  position  of 
stroke,  and  speed  can  be  regulated  from  a  few 
blows  per  minute  up  to  the  maximum  number 
without  reducing  the  force  of  the  blow  or 
interfering  with  the  air  supply  cock.  The 
stand  of  the  last-mentioned  firm  also  includes 
a  variety  of  picks,  shovels,  and  screens. 

Conveyors  of  several  types  are  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  exhibition.  At  the 
stand  of  Ropeways,  Ltd.,  is  shown  apparatus 
in  connexion  with  Roe’s  system  of  aerial  trans¬ 
port,  for  conveying  coal,  clay,  lime  stone, 
bricks,  and  ores,  in  quantities  ranging  from 
20  tons  to  1,000  tons  daily.  Messrs.  Fraser 
and  Chalmers  have  a  Robins  belt  exhibit 
containing  samples  of  the  belting  used  in 
their  conveyors ;  Messrs.  Gibbons  Bros.,  of 
Manchester,  show  examples  of  various  forms 
of  conveyor  :  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Zimmer  has  at 
work  one  of  his  patent  swinging  conveyors, 
also  made  with  a  perforated  bottom  for  screen¬ 
ing.  The  construction  of  this  apparatus  is 
very  simple,  the  small  number  of  bearings 
and  the  absence  of  travelling  gear  being  special 
features.  The  maker  states  that  a  conveyor 
of  this  type,  which  has  been  at  work  for  four 
years  in  a  Welsh  road  metal  quarry,  has  con¬ 
veyed  and  screened  150,000  tons  of  rock,  and 
that  the  cost  of  repairs  lias  not  exceeded  15 1. 

Some  admirable  weighing  machines  are 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Avery,  of 
Birmingham,  a  very  convenient  machine  being 
one  with  a  capacity  of  10  cwt.,  having  Avery’s 
patent  recording  steelyard  for  printing  the 
weight  on  tickets,  thus  obviating  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  errors  in  reading.  Similar  recording 


apparatus  is  applied  to  the  larger  examples  of 
weighbridges  made  by  this  firm.  Messrs. 
WaUach  Bros.,  of  London,  show  their  “  ever- 
trusty  ”  machines  for  lime  and  whitewashing, 
distempering  or  cleaning  wall  surfaces.  The:  e 
are  also  suitable  for  fire  extinguishing  purposes 
or  for  applying  antiseptic  solutions  to  timber 
partitions  and  walls. 

Steam-propelled  vans,  suitable  for  con¬ 
tractors  and  others,  are  represented  by  a 
4-ton  wagon,  shown  by  the  Thornycroft 
Steam  Wagon  Co.,  of  London,  and  a  5-ton 
wagon  by  Messrs.  Savage  Bros.,  of  King’s 
Lynn,  both  of  these  being  strong  and  service¬ 
able  vehicles. 

Turning  now  to  steam  generating  plant  and 
auxiliary  appliances,  we  find  a  number  of  old 
friends  among  the  exhibits.  Makers  of  water- 
tube  boilers  are  represented  by  Messrs.  Babcock 
and  Wilcox,  and  the  Stirling  Boiler  Co.,  the 
former  firm  exhibiting  the  model  of  a  water- 
tube  boiler,  fitted  with  steam  superheater, 
and  the  latter  three  working  models,  one  with 
glass  tubes  showing  the  circulation  of  water 
dining  the  generation  of  steam,  as  well  as  a 
boiler  supplying  steam  for  the  requirements 
of  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Cochran  and  Co.,  of 
Annan,  exhibit  one  of  their  patent  vertical  mult  i¬ 
tubular  boilers,  the  special  feature  of  which  is 
that  it  is  easily  accessible  for  internal  cleaning. 
At  the  stand  of  '‘Circulators,  Ltd.,”  may  be 
seen  a  model  of  the  Schofield  ”  patent  water 
circulator  for  application  to  Lancashire  and 
Cornish  boilers.  This  model  is  shown  fitted 
in  a  model  boiler  heated  by  a  gas  jet,  and  is 
clearly  calculated  to  improve  longitudinal 
circulation,  and  thereby  to  equalise  expansion 
and  assist  the  operation  of  steam  raising. 
Mechanical  stokers  are  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Babcock  and  Wilcox,  E  ith’s  Engineering  Co., 
Meldrum  Bros.,  James  Proctor,  and  “Triumph 
Stoker,  Ltd.”  Most  of  these  stokers  are  so  well- 
known  as  to  need  no  description,  but  it  may  be 
remarked  tl:  at  the  last-mentioned  is  fitted  with 
an  ingenious  device  for  throwing  the  coal  in 
small  quantities  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds 
over  the  surface  of  the  fire,  each  deposit  being 
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l  MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  DEAN  OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Clavell  Ingram.  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  was  on  Saturday,  May  28y  dedicated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  congregation.  It  is  an  altar  tomb 
with  a  recumbent  figure  in  white  Carrara 
marble  of  the  late  Dean.  The  base  is  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Bodley,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Sons,  of  Peterborough.  The 
figure  is  by  Mr.  Walter  Rowland  Ingram,  the 
Dean's  brother,  who  unhappily  did  not  live  to 
complete  it,  and  it  was  finished  by  two  of  his 
former  assistants,  who  had  worked  under 
him  for  many  years. 

The  monument  is  set  up  in  the  Eastern 
Chapel  or  Ambulatory  of  the  cathedral.  The 
repair  of  the  West  Front  of  the  cathedral, 
which  had  been  carried  on  during  his  life,  and 
which  was  an  object  to  him  of  the  deepest 
interest,  was  completed  after  his  death  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Dean.  The  monument 
now  dedicated  is  a  personal  tribute  to  his 
memory  by  many  of  his  intimate  friends. 

- - 

New  Clock,  Nelson,  Lancs. — A  large  tower 
clock,  with  four  7-ft.  dials,  chiming  the 
‘‘Westminster”  quarters  on  four  bells,  and 
striking  the  hours  upon  a  ton  bell,  has  been 
placed  on  the  Market  Hall,  Nelson,  and  was 
formally  started  on  the  18th  ult.  The 
work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Smith 
and  Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby ;  the 
clock  being  generally  to  the  designs  of  Lord 
Grimthorpe.  and  fitted  with  all  the  latest 
improvements. 

Carpenters’  Company. — At  the  examination 
in  carpentry,  held  at  Carpenters’  Hall  from 
the  15th  to  the  18th  ult.,  fifty-seven  candidates 
presented  themselves,  the  largest  number 
hitherto  recorded.  The  proportion  of  candi¬ 
dates  who  came  up  from  the  provinces  was 
larger  than  in  previous  years.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  successful  candidates: — Silver 
medal — J.  H.  McCurdy.  Bronze  medal — J.  G. 
Foxcraft.  First-class  Certificates — W.  A.  Scott, 
W.  Birrell,  J.  T.  Pridmore,  F.  Lambert, 
J.  G.  Hurst,  W.  F.  Grove,  E.  Sudds,  W.  E. 
Barnes,  W.  F.  Lombard,  O.  Gentle,  J.  Finch, 
W.  Cox.  Second-class  Certificates — W.  T. 
Brown,  F.  Boxall,  A.  L.  Carter,  G.  R.  Shrimp- 
ton,  W.  T.  W.  Smith,  J.  W.  H.  Chubb,  C.  S. 
Hill.  W.  E.  Sheppard,  J.  B.  Sherbrooke,  J.  D. 
McLeod,  W.  J.  Wheeler,  G.  F.  Goodwin,  E. 
Kerridge,  E.  Prickett,  W.  Ambrose,  P.  J. 
Luxton,  E.  Elms,  C.  H.  Hancock,  G.  Swinner- 
ton,  F.  G.  Shott,  E.  Dymock,  A.  H.  Ridd, 
J.  G.  Harris.  H.  Cottingham,  C.  Stanton. 


on  an  area  different  from  the  preceding  one. 
.This  feature  is  distinctly  worthy  of  consideration , 
.as  its  effect  should  be  increased  efficiency  and 
diminution  of  black  smoke.  Fuel  economisers 
are  not  much  in  evidence,  the  only  exhibit 
being  a  model  of  the  Green  economiser  with 
which  our  readers  are  already  sufficiently 
familiar. 

Messrs.  James  Simpson  and  Co.  have  on 
view  a  useful  series  of  samples,  including  a 
Webster  vacuum  feed-water  heater  and  purifier, 
•with  oil  filter  and  separator,  a  superheater 
section,  and  Webster  steam  and  oil  separators. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Wright  and  Co.  exhibit  a  model 
.of  the  improved  Berryman  feed-water  heater, 
.and  Mr.  William  Boby  an  example  of  the 
'Chevalet-Boby  heater-detartariser  for  heating 
and  softening  water  for  boiler  feeding  and 
other  purposes. 

Several  types  of  water  softener  will  be  found 
at  the  exhibition,  among  which  we  may  mention 
the  Brunn  Loewener  softener,  by  Messrs.  Lassen 
and  Hjort,  of  Greenwich,  the  Koppel  softener 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Koppel,  of  London,  and  the 
Oscar  Guttman  softener  (model  only),  l.y  Messrs. 
Babcock  and  Wilcox.  A  very  fine  collection  of 
boiler  mountings,  steam  valves,  safety  valves, 
and  other  steam  specialties,  has  been  got 
/together  by  Messrs.  J.  Hopkinson  and  Co.,  of 
f Huddersfield.  This  exhibit  occupies  a  central 
.position  in  the  hall  and  thoroughly  deserves 
,  careful  inspection  bv  all  steam  users. 

At  a  colliery  exhibition  it  is  only  natural 
-that  pumps  should  be  strongly  in  evidence, 
and  in  the  present  instance,  although  no 
pumping  plant  of  any  great  capacity  is  shown, 
i  the  exhibits  are  distinctly  interesting.  Messrs. 
Ernest  Scott  and  Mountain,  of  Newcastle, 
:  show  a  three-throw  motor-driven  pump,  capable 
,  of  delivering  50  gallons  per  minute  against 
;a  head  of  800  ft.  The  Worthington  Pump 
Go.  have  on  view  some  small  boiler  feed  pumps, 
a  three-stage  centrifugal  turbine  high  lift 
pump  connected  to  a  Westinghouse  motor, 
and  a  small  triplex  power  pump.  Messrs. 
Gwynnes  have  a  series  of  eight  small  centri- 
tfugal  pumps,  two  being  direct  coupled  to  oil 
motors,  one  to  a  steam  engine,  and  another 
tto  an  electric  motor. 

The  Pulsometer  Engineering  Co.,  of  Reading, 
'have  a  varied  exhibition  of  their  specialties, 
including  a  small  pulsometer  fixed  in  a  section 
of  a  wall,  showing  the  method  of  slinging  and 
working  ;  a  “  Deane  ”  vertical  sinking  pump, 
1904  pattern ;  a  centrifugal  pump,  which 
swivels  to  any  required  angle ;  and  a  model 
air-lift  pump  for  tube  wells.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Evans  and  Sons,  of  Wolverhampton,  offer 
visitors  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large 


assortment  of  steam  and  other  pumps  for 
various  services.  Among  the  types  shown 
on  this  space  are  “  Cornish  ”  steam  pumps  of 
the  bucket  type,  for  general  and  sinking  pur¬ 
poses,  single  and  double  ram  pumps  for  boiler 
feeding,  as  well  as  treble  ram,  siphon,  and 
centrifugal  pumps  of  different  types  and  sizes. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  evidence  presented  in  the 
stands  of  several  well-known  firms  of  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  electrical  driving  of 
machinery.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  deal 
in  detail  with  the  numerous  examples  of  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus  which  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  and 
me  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  mention 
of  the  most  noteworthy  exhibits.  Messrs. 
Bruce,  Peebles  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  show 
a  240  h.p.  three-phase  3,000  volt  induc¬ 
tion  motor,  and  electrical  machinery  of 
various  kinds ;  the  British  Westinghouse  Co. 
have  a  large  space,  in  which  are  exhibited 
numerous  examples  from  the  complete  range  of 
electrical  apparatus  they  have  worked  out  for 
driving,  winding,  hauling,  pumping,  coal¬ 
cutting,  hoisting,  and  other  machinery  ;  Messrs. 
Ernest  Scott  and  Mountain  exhibit  a  com¬ 
prehensive  selection  of  electrical  apparatus, 
including  generators,  motors,  starting  and 
reversing  switches,  and  other  machinery  ;  the 
General  Electric  Co.  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  the  display  of  generating 
and  hauling  machinery,  and  of  lamps,  tele¬ 
phones,  and  electrical  accessories.  Among 
other  exhibitors  in  this  department  of  work 
are  Messrs.  Witting,  Eborall  and  Co.,  F.  A. 
Glover  and  Co.,  Mavor  and  Coulson,  Reavell 
and  Co.,  T.  Rowbottom  and  Co.,  while  electrical 
cables  are  exhibited  in  great  variety  by  Messrs. 
W.  T.  Glover  and  Co.,  Callender’s  Cable  and 
Construction  Co.,  and  the  St.  Helen’s  Cable  Co. 

The  present  exhibition  is  not  so  extensive 
as  some  others  that  are  held  annually  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  and,  appealing  to  a  somewhat 
restricted  section  of  the  community,  it  is  not 
crowded  with  members  of  the  general 
public.  We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing 
notes  that  the  exhibition  contains  ample 
material  to  interest  many  of  our  readers,  and 
the  absence  of  mere  sightseers  is  an  advan¬ 
tageous  feature  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  useful  information  in  peace 
and  comfort. 

Restoration  of  Parish  Church,  Burton.— 
The  restoration  of  Burton  Parish  Church 
has  now  been  completed.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  14,000Z.,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Beck. 
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TRAFALGAR-SQUARE  ;  WEST  STRAND 
(NORTH  SIDE)  AND  AROUND  ST. 
MARTIN’S  CHURCH  ;  LEICESTER- 
SQUARE  ;  AND  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  ST.  MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS,  ST. 
ANNE,  SOHO,  AND  ST.  GILES-IN-THE- 
FIELDS  PARISHES  :  1S01-1900. 

On  January  2  last  we  described  the  making 
of  Regent-street,  Waterloo-place,  and  Pall  Mall 
East  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1813  (53 
Geo.  III.,  c.  121).  The  preamble,  moreover, 
sets  forth  that : — 

“  It  would  be  of  great  Accommodation  to 
the  1  Public  ...  if  Provisions  were  made 
for  widening  the  East  End  of  Pall  Mall,  and 
for  continuing  the  same  Eastwards  by  a  new 
Street  into  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  terminating 
at  the  Portico  of  Saint  Martin's  Church  ;  and 
for  widening  Cockspur  Street  from  the  South  End 
of  the  Haymarket  to  Charing  Cross  ;  and  for 
forming  an  open  Square  in  the  King's  Mews 
opposite  Charing  Cross. 

The  powers  thereby  granted  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  H.M.’s  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues  were  resumed  and  enlarged  by  an 


Act  of  1826  (7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  77),  which  recites 
that : — 

“  It  would  be  a  great  Accommodation  to  the 
Public  ...  if  the  Commissioners  . 
were  authorised  to  make  ...  a  new  Street, 
so  as  to  continue  Pall  Mall  East  from  the  King's 
Mews  to  Saint  Martin's  Church  and  from  thence 
in  a  South-easterly  Direction  on  the  South 
side  of  the  said  Church  to  the  North  side  of  the 
Strand,  and  to  form  an  open  Place  or  Square 
opposite  Charing  Cross,  by  widening  the 
Communication  between  Cockspur  Street  and 
Craven  Street,  and  to  widen  the  Strand  on 
the  North  side  thereof  as  far  as  Castle  Court, 
and  also  Saint  Martin's  Lane  South  of 
Hemming' s  Row  and  Chandos  Street,  and  to 
improve  and  widen  the  South  side  of  Chandos 
Street.  .  .  .” 

The  later  Act  provides  for  the  taking  of 
what  might  be  required  of  the  south  part  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  churchyard ;  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  workhouse,  parochial  School, 
the  Tenison  Library,  and  the  Free  School  in 
St.  Martin’s-lane  and  Hemming’s-row,  the 
watch-house,  vestry-room,  etc.  The  watch- 
house  and  parish  stocks  stood  opposite  the 


middle  of  the  church  portico,  the  vestry-room 
on  the  south  of  the  church  (Fig.  1). 

The  Mews. — After  the  destruction  by  fire 
in  1534  of  the  King’s  Mews  at  Bloomsbury, 
the  Mews  at  Charing-cross,  where  the  King’s 
hawks  and  falcons  had  been  kept,  were  rebuilt 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  I.  for  the 
royal  stud  and  equipages,  which  were  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Mews  at  Pimlico  in  1824.  The 
entire  group  comprised  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s 
Green  Mews  to  the  north  ;  the  Crown  or  King’s, 
also  called  Upper,  Mews  in  the  middle — 
where  is  the  west  wing  of  the  National  Gallery 
(Fig.  2) — the  Great  Mews  to  the  south  facing 
Charing  Cross ;  and  the  Back  Mews  to  the 
west.  The  last-named  are  plotted  as  Dung¬ 
hill  Mews  in  Thomas  Chawner’s  large-scale 
survey  of  July  15,  1796,  as  lying  next  south  of 
Monmouth-court,  and  used  by  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  The  group  (Fig.  1)  occupied  the 
area  bounded  by  Orange-street,  Hedge-lane 
(Whitcomb-8treet),  Cockspur-street,  Charing 
Cross,  and  the  lower  portion  of  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  ;  the  “  colours  ”  of  the  several  stables  gave 
names  to  Blue  Cross,  Green,  and  Orange 


Fig.  1.  Plan  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  from  a  Survey  made  by  E.  Waters  in  1799. 
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Fig.  2.  Waters’s  Survey  of  1799  corrected  to  1840  by  James  Wyld. 


streets.  One  block  consisted  of  a  building  of 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  after  the  Tudor 
style,  having  buttresses  and  crenelles,  which, 
until  its  demolition  in  1830-1,  served  for  soldiers’ 
barracks.  The  transverse  block,  standing  east 
and  west,  sometimes  misnamed  the  riding- 
school,  measured  271  ft.  by  55  ft.,  and  had  a 
middle  gateway  opening  into  the  Green  Mews. 
It  formed  the  stabling  of  the  state  horses  ;  the 
adjacent  block,  south-east,  was  the  riding- 
school.  That  range  of  stabling  was  subse¬ 
quently  used  as  a  storehouse  for  public  records 
and,  after  the  demolition  in  1829  of  (Old) 
Exeter  Change,  Strand,  for  Cross’s  Menagerie. 
At  the  clearance  of  the  site  the  National 
Repository,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris,  was  taken 
from  the  King’s  Mews  to  No.  28,  Leicester- 
squarc.  T.  Hosmer  Shepherd’s  drawing,  in 
St.  Martin’s-lane  Free  Library,  shows  the 
south  front  inscribed  “  Menagerie  ”  and 
“  National  Repository  Exhibition.”  Whilst 
some  accredit  the  work  to  Kent  it  is  generally 
understood  that  Lord  Burlington  re-arranged 
the  King’s  Mews  in  1732  for  George  II.,  and 
designed  the  south  front  of  the  state  horses’ 
stables  cited  above,  which  is  depicted  in 
Wale’s  print  of  about  1750  [January  17,  1903, 
“stables  on  the  National  Gallery  site”*], 
and  in  T.  Malton’s  print  of  December  30,  1794. 
Duke’s-court  lay  east  and  west  between  the 
Crown  Mews  and  St.  Martin’s-lane,  opening 
out  of  the  latter  nearly  opposite  the  church. 
Chawner’s  plan  of  1796  plots  the  many  taverns, 
houses,  and  other  tenements  scattered  about 
the  Mews,  with  the  courts,  etc.  ;  the  Golden 
Cross  coaching  inn,  No.  10.  lay  71  ft.  due 
north  from  Charles  I.’s  statue  :  opposite  the 
opening  into  Spring-gardens  stood  the  classic 
front  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office’s  engine-house, 
1787,  by  Thomas  Leverton  ( obiit  1824),  of 
which  there  is  a  print  in  Malton's  “  London,” 
1792 ;  confer  also  in  the  Grace  Collection 
C.  Ingrey’s  plans  of  the  properties  sold  on 
March  1  and  June  25,  1830. 

Trafalgar -square. — A  map  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  May  12,  1826, 
shows  that  during  the  erection  in  1822-8  of  the 
block  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  it  was 
proposed  to  take  the  Mews  site  for  a 
“  Parthenon  ”  to  receive  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  and  an  “  Athaneum  ”  (sic)  on  the 
ground  where  is  now  Morley’s  Hotel.  In  the 
result  Sir  Charles  Barry  laid  out  the  square, 

•  Dates  in  squared  brackets  relate  to  illustrations  in 
the  BuUdcr. 


albeit  upon  a  scale  less  grandiose  than  that  of 
his  initial  conception.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  records  that  the  work  was  begun  on 
August  14,  1837,  with  the  making  of  the  wide 
footpath  along  the  north  side.  Barry  adjusted 
the  level  of  the  inner  space  to  the  incline  of  the 
ground  with  a  retaining  wall,  255  ft.  long,  and 
two  flights  of  steps.  He  designed  the  lamp- 
standards  for  Bude-lights,  the  granite  posts, 
basins,  and  fountains  (1844).  For  the 
fountains,  constructed  of  Peterhead  granite  by 
McDonald  and  Leslie,  of  Aberdeen,  he  obtained 
a  supply  from  two  artesian  wells  sunk  in 
Orange-street  (300  ft.  deep)  and  in  front  of  the 
National  Gallery  (395  ft.  deep),  joined  at  the 
depth  of  170  ft.  by  a  tunnel  to  contain  70,000 
gallons  of  water — the  wells  and  tunnels  holding 
when  at  rest  about  120,000  gallons  ;  Easton  and 
Amos  made  the  two  engines  for  the  works  in 
Orange-street,  the  supply  being  also  forced 
to  the  public  offices  in  Whitehall  and  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  east  side  of  the 
square,  comprising  Morley’s  Hotel,  was  designed 
and  built  upon  his  own  land  by  George  Ledwall 
Taylor,  who  died  aged  93,  in  April,  1873.  Along 
the  north  retaining  wall  are  standards  of  lineal 
measures  at  62°  F.,  ranging  from  1  in.  to 
100  ft.,  including  the  pole  or  perch,  and  the 
surveyor’s  land-chain,  which  perhaps  may 
become  historical  before  many  years  elapse. 
They  were  made  of  gun-metal  by  Troughton 
and  Simms  in  1876,  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir 
George  B.  Airy,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  are 
periodically  verified  by  the  Standards  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  National  Gallery,  begun  in  1832,  was 
opened  on  April  9,  1838.  The  pictures,  about 
150  in  all,  were  hung  in  five  upper  rooms  in 
the  west  wing,  the  east  wing  being  allotted 
to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  the  ground-floor,  at 
first  intended  for  a  public-record  depository, 
was  taken  for  official  apartments.  Wilkins 
was  hampered  by  a  limited  space :  he  was 
required  moreover  to  preserve  the  view  of 
the  church  and  to  leave  a  passage-way  (since 
closed)  into  Duke’s-court,  with  two  entrances 
to  the  ground  at  the  rear  where  are  now  the 
remaining  portions  of  St.  George’s  Barracks. 
He  used  stones  from  the  King’s  Mews  and  the 
columns,  but  not  the  architrave,  of  the  carriage- 
portico  of  Carlton  House.  The  cost,  96,000/., 
amounted  to  nearly  twice  the  estimated  expen¬ 
diture.  Wilkins’s  building  [October  24,  1891, 
elevation]  contains  the  rooms  numbered  xviii. — 
xxii.  in  the  west  wing,  and  xii. — xiv.,  xvi.,  and 
xvii.,  in  the  east  wing.  Pennethorne’s  altera¬ 


tions  of  1860-9  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  noble  staircase,  an  original  and  impressive 
piece  of  design,  having  a  spacious  dignity  and 
mystery  akin  to  what  we  see  in  some  of  the 
staircases  of  the  Louvre,  but  very  rarely  in 
our  own  public  edifices.  Though  the  judges 
did  not  select  any  of  the  designs  submitted 
for  a  new  building,  they  named  as  the  best  those 
of  E.  M.  Barry  [May  25,  1867,  with  plan  of  the 
principal  floor],  at  an  estimated  cost  of  480,000/. 
The  work,  but  in  a  much  modified  form,  was 
entrusted  in  1868  to  Barry  (obiit  1880),  because, 
it  is  understood,  he  and  Street  could  not  co¬ 
operate  in  building  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
for  which  his  plans  and  Street’s  designs  respec¬ 
tively  were  considered  to  be  the  best.  Barry’s 
additions  on  the  north  and  east  [July  29,  1876, 
two  plans,  and  the  octagonal  hall  with  its 
four  vestibules]  comprise  rooms  Nos.  ix.,  x., 
vii.  (the  long  gallery),  and,  around  the  Octagon, 
iv.,  viii.,  xi.,  and  xv.  G.  W.  Booth  was  the 
contractor  ;  Messrs.  Crace  executed  the  decora¬ 
tive  work ;  Wyon  modelled  the  sculptured 
reliefs  in  the  semi-circular  panels  of  the  end 
wall  of  each  of  the  four  vestibules.  In  1869 
the  Royal  Academy  migrated  to  Burlington 
House.  The  rooms  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  v.,  and  vi.,  and 
the  north,  east,  and  west  vestibules,  were 
added  in  1885-7  by  Sir  John  Taylor,  of  the 
Office  of  Works,  who  replaced  Pennethorne’s 
double-staircase  with  the  present  one,  decorated 
by  Messrs.  Crace  and  Son,  who  used  various 
coloured  marbles  from  Algeria,  Modena,  Prato, 
and  Tunis. 

In  1889  Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander  gave  80,000/. 
for  a  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  voted  16,000/.  for  the  east  building,  and 
paid  the  London  County  Council  7,000/.  for 
some  land  abutting  on  Hemming’s-row,  throw¬ 
ing  900  sq.  ft.  into  Charing  Cross-road, 
and  added  575  sq.  ft.  of  Crown  land  to 
that  road  in  1889.  Ewan  Christian  died  in 
February,  1895,  a  few  months  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building.  [January  4,  1896, 
Mr.  W.  Monk’s  drawing ;  with  plan,  section, 
and  twelve  of  the  busts.]  Messrs.  Shillitoe 
and  Son  were  the  general  contractors ;  the 
portrait  busts  over  the  first-floor  windows 
and  elsewhere  are  by  Mr.  F.  Thomas. 

West  Strand. — For  the  re-building  of  Charing 
Cross  East  and  West  Strand  on  the  north  side 
were  pulled  down  all  the  houses  Nos.  431 — 487, 
between  Castle-court  (Agar-street)  and  (old) 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  together  with  the  courts  and 
alleys  plotted  on  the  two  plans  (Figs.  1  and  2), 
and  C.  Ingrey’s  plans  already  cited.  At  the 
corner  of  Agar-street  is  No.  429,  built  in  1832 
for  the  Westminster  Insurance  Company, 
after  C.  R.  Cockerell’s  designs,  and  since 
tenanted  by  the  notorious  (old)  Royal  British 
Bank.  In  1886-7  Messrr.  Arding,  Bond,  and 
Buzzard  re-constructed  the  whole  interior  for 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  the  British 
Medical  Journal.  In  1830-2  the  Lowther 
Arcade,  which  the  younger  generation  will 
remember  for  its  toy-shops,  was  built  across 
the  triangular  block  by  Witherden  Young,  the 
architect  also,  for  Jacob  Perkins,  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Adelaide  Gallery.  The  Arcade,  recently 
displaced  by  Coutts  and  Co.’s  new  bank,  had 
a  passage  245  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  35  ft.  high, 
and,  lighted  by  small  domes  on  pendentives,  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  pleasing  effect — see  W.  Herbert’s 
drawings  of  1830.  The  Adelaide  Gallery, 
converted  in  1852  as  the  Marionette  Theatre, 
was  again  altered  in  1894  by  All-.  W.  B.  Pinhey, 
and  added  to  A.  and  S.  Gatti’s  restaurant. 

In  1848  the  Fathers  of  the  London  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri  rented  two  houses  on  the  northern 
side  of  King  William-street,  and  adapted  the 
Lowther  Rooms  (Wyld’s  map.  Fig.  2)  for  their 
chapel.  After  their  removal  in  1851  to  Bromp- 
ton  the  Polygraphic  Hall,  No.  24,  was  built 
on  the  site  for  Woodin’s  “  Olio  of  Oddities,” 
by  James  Thomson  (obiit  1883)  whose  son, 
John  J.  Thomson,  rebuilt  the  Hall  in  188J 
for  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  as  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre, 
since  the  Folly,  and  Toole’s,  1890-5,  where  the 
revived  Society  of  Beefsteaks  had  their  domicile. 
The  theatre  having  been  pulled  down  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1896,  the  governors  of  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  bought  from  the  Commissioners  the 
freehold  of  the  site,  with  Nos.  23-7  in  the  street, 
and  Nos.  15-16,  Chandos-street,  for  extensive 
additions  to  the  hospital.  Mr.  A.  Saxon 
Snell’s  designs  were  chosen  in  a  limited  com¬ 
petition  in  March,  1899,  and  the  ground  was 
finally  cleared  in  the  following  autumn  [June  21 , 
1893].  Dr.  B.  Golding  established  the  hospital 
.and  a  dispensary  as  an  extension  of  the  local 
West  London  infirmary,  founded  in  1818  ; 
when  built  in  1831-3  by  Burton  it  was  only  the 
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3ighth  institution  after  that  kind  in  London 
[see  illustration).  The  governors  acquired 
the  freehold  in  1850  ;  twenty  years  afterwards 
James  Thomson  added  a  story,  and  re- modelled 
the  interior ;  his  son  carried  out  similar  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  now  adjoining  Royal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  founded  in  1817  by 
G.  F.  Guthrie,  in  Warwick-street,  Golden-square. 
In  West  Strand  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel  (1832) 
is  by  Sir  Wm.  Tite  ( obiit  1873),  the  ground 
floor  front  is  changed  ;  No.  457  was  the  shop 
of  James  Wyld,  geographer  and  map-seller ; 
Jeffrey,  geographer  to  George  III.,  kept  his 
shop  at  No.  487  ;  Nos.  453-6  was  the  oil  and 
lamp  shop  (1752)  of  the  late  Mr.  Gardner,  who 
gathered  so  remarkable  a  collection  of  views, 
prints,  maps,  etc.,  of  London  in  the  past. 

St.  Martin's  Church  and  around. — Under  the 
Act  of  1826  the  churchyard  was  enlarged  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  the  south  part,  known  as 
the  (Thames)  Watermen’s  burial-ground,  being 
taken  for  Duncannon-street.  Around  the 
church  were  many  courts,  passages,  and 
alleys,  together  with  the  purlieus  known  as 
Porridge  Island,  famed  for  its  cook-shops, 
the  Straits  of  the  Strand,  the  Bermudas,  and 
the  Carribee,  corrupted  by  the  inhabitants  into 
Cribbee,  Islands  (Fig.  1).  W.  C.  Mylne  acted 
as  valuer  on  behalf  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  ; 
the  new  names  commemorate  three  Chief  Com¬ 
missioners — Viscount  Lowther,  G.  J.  Welbore 
Agar  Ellis,  and  Viscount  Duncannon.  The 
lower  portion  of  St.  Martin’s-lane  was  added  to 
Trafalgar-square.  Burton  widened  and  rebuilt 
the  middle  portion  as  St.  Martin’s-place,  and 
laid  out  the  triangular  block  bounded  by  the 
Strand,  Adelaide-street  and  King  William- 
street.  Nos.  4  and  5,  St.  Martin’s-place  were 
required  under  the  National  Gallery  Improve¬ 
ment  Act.  George  IV.  had  given  the  site  of 
No.  4,  built  in  1830-1,  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature ;  the  Provident  Institute  and 
Savings’  Bank  (1816)  removed  in  1830  from 
Leicester- place,  Leicester-square,  to  No.  5,  and 
thence  to  the  premises — now  Parr’s  Bank — 
erected  on  the  site  of  Palmer’s  glass-house 
after  David  Brandon’s  designs  [May  22,  1875], 


where  they  remained  until  the  transfer  in 
January,  1896,  of  the  accounts  to  the  Post 
Office  Savings’  Bank  (Fig.  2). 

St.  Martin's  Church. — The  spire,  struck  by 
lightning  in  July,  1842,  was  reinstated  to  an 
extent  of  45  ft.  In  1858  T.  Hayter  Lewis 
decorated  the  interior  and  lowered  the  pews, 
which  had  been  designed  to  range  with  the 
pedestals  of  the  columns.  [October  23,  1858  ; 
interior,  showing  the  alterations.]  In  1893-7 
Sir  Arthur  Blom field  and  Sons  repaired  all  the 
external  masonry,  dressing  it  with  “  fluate,” 
and  redecorated  the  interior.  Prints  by  West 
and  Toms,  and  others,  of  1726-38  show  the 
graveyard  as  an  open  space,  with  posts,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  graveyard  and 
the  vaults  were  reconstructed  within  a  retaining 
wall  on  the  south  and  east  in  1828-9  (the 
railings  being  by  Cottam  and  Co.),  and  for  a 
while  the  vaults  were  open  for  visitors  ;  confer 
the  Mirror  of  December  26,  1831.  Either  at 
that  time  for  a  readjustment  of  the  new  levels, 
or  previously,*  a  lower  course  of  steps  was 
added  on  the  west  side,  merging  into  the 
higher  ground  northwards,  with  a  horizontal 
landing  or  platform  between  the  two  flights, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  effect  of  the  portico  as 
standing  upon  a  horizontal  base.  In  1887  the 
late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  pro¬ 
posed  to  alter  the  steps  for  a  widening  of  the 
footpath,  and  made  a  model  of  their  scheme ; 
Butterfield  proposed  to  mutilate  the  portico 
itself  by  removing  the  front  row  of  columns. 
After  a  lapse  of  ten  years  the  Vestry  unsuccess¬ 
fully  asked  the  London  County  Council  to 
!  undertake  the  work  as  a  county  improvement, 
j  Despite  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Institute 
1  whom  the  London  County  Council  consulted, 
the  City  of  Westminster  began  the  work  in 
the  autumn  of  1900.  They  added  about  3  ft. 
to  the  footpath  by  cutting  away  the  steps,  and 
increased  the  gradient-rate  of  the  new  thirteen 
. .  1;  on  the  west  by  obliterating  the  platform 


-  aicer  considerable  pains,  we  iaU  to  ueujrm.iio  d;.s 
point ;  of  the  very  numerous  drawings  and  views  for 
the  period  1726-1819,  the  more  authoritative  give 
conflicting  evidence. 


on  that  side  ;  for  a  compromise  they  retained, 
but  reduced,  the  platform  on  the  south  side. 
Thus  they  dispelled  a  skilfully-gained  effect, 
and  destroyed  the  symmetrical  range  of  seven 
unbroken  steps  rising  from  a  horizontal  landing 
to  the  colonnade  of  the  portico,  with  the  plat¬ 
form  itself  on  the  west  side,  which  had  separated 
from  the  design  the  lower  flight  meeting  the 
incline.  The  recent  isolation  of  the  National 
Gallery  on  the  west  side  and  the  gradual 
demolition  of  the  barracks,  suggest  that  it 
might  have  been  better  in  the  beginning  to 
make  an  approach  from  the  north,  into  the 
square,  on  that  side  by  an  avenue  or  boulevard 
incorporating  Leicester-square. 

In  1886-91  the  Board  of  Works  cleared  away 
Hemming’s-row,  Peter’s-court  and  the  parish- 
room,  formerly  the  Quakers’  Meeting  House, 
in  the  court,  the  parish  workhouse  and  the 
Admiralty  pattern-rooms  on  the  south  side 
|  of  the  row,  and  the  lower  end  of  Castle-street, 
for  the  south  end  of  Charing  Cross-road.  In 
1890-5  they  widened  Green-street,  on  the 
north  side,  and  pulled  down  Nos.  31,  33,  and  34, 
Leicester-square  (Figs.  1,  2,  and  5).  The 
clearance  in  Castle-street  involved  the  schools, 
with  library  and  common-room,  which 
i  Archbishop  Tenison,  after  consulting  Evelyn 
and  Wren,  established  in  1684-5  for  the  clergy 
and  parishioners  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Anne, 
Soho,  St.  James,  Westminster,  and  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  parishes.  Wren  designed  the 
library  and  schools  erected  in  1685-97  on  the 
east  side  (near  Duke’s-court)  of  the  lower  end 
of  Castle-street  (Fig.  1).  The  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  had  made  an  order  for  the  sale  at 
auction  of  the  Tenison  Library,  about  4,000 
volumes,  in  1864  ;  the  school  remained  there 
until  1871,  when  the  new  buildings  were  ready 
in  Leicester-square  (q.v.).  On  the  northern  side 
of  Chandos-street  (1637)  are  the  buildings  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical  School  (1881), 
by  the  late  John  J.  Thomson,  and  enlarged 
by  him  in  1889  over  the  site  of  the  old  Black 
Prince  tavern  on  the  east  side  of  Bedford- 
court ;  a  tunnel  from  the  basement  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  hospital  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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street.  In  Bedfordbury  are  a  Mission  church 
and  schools  [November  23,  1861]  by  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfield. 

Leicester -square.  (1640-71)  and  around. — Until 
the  extension  in  1845  of  Coventry-street 
across  Princes-street  (incorporated  with 
Wardour-street  in  1881),  and  the  widening 
in  1844-5  of  the  fpotway,  now  Cranbourne- 
street,  with  an  extension  across  Castle-street 
to  Long-acre  (Fig.  4),  Leicester-square  proved 
as  well-nigh  inaccessible  asLincoln’s-Inn-Fields 
are  still,  the  only  direct  approaches  from  the 
south  being  through  Spur-street,  and  the 
narrow  Green-street  and  Hemming’s-row, 
formerly  Dirty-lane.  For  that  improvement, 
by  Chawner  and  Pennethorne,  see  infra.  In 
1880-1  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
widened  Coventry-street,  south  side,  from  40  ft. 
to  60  ft.,  at  a  gross  cost  of  186,3262.,  and  a  net 
cost  of  100,4462.,  Nowell  and  Robson  being  the 
•contractors,  and  widened  Princes-street, 
renamed,  1881,  Whitcomb-street,  west  side, 
between  Coventry  and  Panton  streets.  Amongst 
the  houses  demolished  in  Coventry-street  was 
No.  21,  Wishart’s  snuff  and  tobacco  shop, 
which  David  Wishart  opened  at  the  sign  of  the 
Highlander,  Thistle,  and  Crown,  on  December 
31,  1720,  the  day  of  Prince  Charles  Edward’s 
birth ;  the  shop  was  a  favourite  trysting- 
place  of  Jacobites.  A  gradual  rebuilding  of 
Leicester-square,  begun  fifty  years  ago,  leaves 
but  three  or  four  of  the  old  houses.  Messrs. 
Puttick  and  Simpson  removed  in  or  about 
1840  from  Piccadilly  to  No.  47.  We  have 
ascertained  that  Sir  Joshua’s  painting-room, 
octagonal  on  plan,  1 6  ft.  high  by  20  ft.  across, 
and  lighted  by  one  square  window  having 
its  sill  9  ft.  4  in.  above  the  floor,  was  taken 
down  for  a  large  apartment  built  sixty-six 
years  ago  by  the  Western  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  and  since  adapted  as  an 
auction  room.  Messrs.  Wimperis  and  East 
designed  the  new  sale-room  (1899),  on  the  site 
of  Sir  Joshua’s  stables  in  the  rear,  and  were 
architects  for  Messrs.  Thurstons,  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  premises,  erected  in  1900,  on  the  sites  of 
Nos.  45-6,  in  the  square,  and  No.  62,  Whit¬ 
comb-street  [November  21,  1903] ;  No.  48 
is  by  Messrs.  Treadwell  and  Martin.  Nos. 
34-5,  with  No.  23,  Green-street,  and  Nos.  4-5, 
Long’s-court,  were  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
42,0002.  for  the  Dental  Hospital,  begun  in 
1900,  and  built  by  Messrs.  Trollope  and  Sons 
from  Messrs.  Young  and  Hall’s  plans  and  designs, 
in  lieu  of  the  adjacent  Nos.  39-42,  whither  the 
hospital  migrated  in  1874  from  Soho-square. 
In  St.  Martin’ s-street  was  pulled  down  in  1898, 
Bertolini’s  coffee-house,  No.  34,  a  haunt  of 
men  of  letters,  musicians,  and  actors  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  century ;  in  October,  1897, 
Macmillans  quitted  Bedford-street  for  their 
new  premises  [December  12,  1896,  and 

September  25,  1897]  by  Mr.  John  Cash.  The 
Baths  and  Washhouses  in  Orange-street,  by 
Prichard  and  Baly,  1848,  are,  we  believe,  the 
first  established  under  the  Acts  of  1846-7  in 
that  behalf,  and  were  altered  and  improved  by 
Mr.  C.  Mason  in  1892.  In  Green-street  the 
eight  houses  on  the  north  side,  west  end,  are 
by  Mr.  G.  D.  Martin  (1896) ;  the  Star  and  Garter, 
No.  13,  and  the  Garrick  hotels  by  Messrs.  Saville 
and  Martin;  and  the  Beefsteaks’  Club-room  at 
No.  9  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Verity  [July  19,  1902]. 

In  1783  John  Hunter  leased  No.  12,  Leicester  - 
fields  (since  No.  28  in  the  square),  and  No.  13, 
Castle-street.  On  the  intervening  space  he 
built  his  museum,  a  large  apartment  lighted  by 
three  cupolas,  and  lecture  and  dissection-rooms, 
which,  until  seven  years  ago,  had  formed  the 
workshops  of  a  firm  of  musical  instrument  makers. 
The  premises  were  pulled  down  in  December, 
1900,  for  a  block  of  shops  and  chambers — 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Crosby.  No.  30,  where  Hogarth 
lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Head,  a  bust 
of  Van  Dyck  he  made  of  cork  (see  Parr’s  bird’s- 
eye  view,  after  Maurer,  1753),  and  latterly 
the  (old)  Sabloniere  Hotel,  gave  way  to  Tenison’s 
Grammar  School,  1871,  by  Man-able.  The 
inscription  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  tablet  is 
somewhat  misleading,  for  it  says  Hogarth 
“  lived  here.”  The  Alhambra  was  built  for  a 
olytechnical  exhibition  as  the  Panopticon  of 
cience  and  Art  in  1850-1  [December  20,  1851, 
plan  and  drawing ;  March  18,  1854,  interior] 
after  designs  by  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis 
( obiit  1898),  to  whom  his  partner,  Finden,  com¬ 
mitted  the  entire  work ;  the  details  and  decora¬ 
tive  scheme  were  taken  chiefly  from  remains 
at  Cairo.  Our  drawing  shows  a  vast  dome 
rising  to  140  ft.  from  the  ground,  as  at  first 
intended  to  be  constructed  of  iron  and  glass 
on  the  ridge-and-furrow  principle,  with  the 


pair  of  minarets  nearly  100  ft.  high.  In  the 
altered  design  a  dome  72  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
a  circular  top-light  32  ft.  across,  and  sixteen 
other  lights,  was  raised  above  the  round  hall 
98  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  the  top  of  iron 
columns  in  three  rows.  The  Builder  of  May  7, 
1853,  contains  Hayter  Lewis’s  account  of  how 
he  constructed  the  main  ribs,  on  the  ground, 
and  arranged  for  their  equilibrium  when  in 
position.  John  Willson  was  the  builder ; 
Grissell  supplied  the  iron  work.  The  organ, 
by  W.  Hill  and  Co.,  second  in  size,  but  not 
in  power,  to  only  that  in  York  Minster,  was 
removed  to  the  south  transept  of  St.  Paul’s 
for  the  services  under  the  dome,  and  thence 
to  Clifton.  W.  T.  Best  was  the  first  organist. 
In  1857  the  Panopticon  became  a  circus,  and 
then  a  music-hall  and  theatre.  Twelve  months 
after  an  extensive  alteration  of  the  dome,  a  fire 
destroyed  the  house  in  the  night  of  December 
6-7,  1882.  In  the  re-building,  after  the  late 
firm  of  Perry  and  Reed’s  designs  [June  16, 
1883,  two  interior  views],  only  the  front  wall 
was  retained,  and  the  ground  floor  of  the  front 
was  removed  for  door-ways,  the  superstructure 
being  carried  upon  a  continuous  compound 
girder.  The  architects  re-arranged  the  entire 
interior,  replaced  the  rotunda  with  a  flattened 
dome,  and  used  very  little  wood ;  Professor 
A.  B.  Kennedy  supplied  drawings  for  the  iron 
work.  The  additional  buildings,  after  the 
Moorish  style,  having  three  entrances  from 
Charing  Cross-road  (1896-7),  are  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Brutton.  In  1634-5  Robert,  second  Earl  of 
Leicester,  built  upon  some  open  lammas-land 
a  house,  for  a  long  period  included  in  Little 
Newport-street,  to  which  are  due  both  the 
situation  and  irregular  shape  of  the  square, 
just  as  in  the  laying  out  of  Russell-square 
its  east  side  was  set  in  alignment  with  Balti¬ 
more  (1759),  since  Bolton,  House.  The  Tulk 
family  bought  Leicester- fields  for  90,0002. 
Of  Leicester  House  a  small  portion,  being  then 
the  (old)  Hotel  de  1’ Europe,  survived  until 
1806.  The  hotel,  rebuilt,  and  two  shops  were 
taken  down  in  1896  for  the  Hotel  de  Paris, 
re-named  the  Queen’s,  by  Messrs.  Saville  and 
Martin.  Sutton  Nicholls’s  bird’s-eye  views  of 
1751  and  1754  depict  next  west  to  the  fore¬ 
court  and  left  wing  of  Leicester  House,  a  mansion 
of  the  Earls  of  Ailesbury,  of  whom  Charles, 
succeeding  as  third  earl  in  1741,  married  Lady 
Anne  Savile,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William, 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  The  house,  afterwards 
occupied  by  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.,  was  sub¬ 
divided  ;  the  west  portion  became  a  linen- 
draper’s  shop  ;  in  the  east  portion  Miss  Linwood 
exhibited,  1804-45,  her  pictures  in  needle-work 
and  crewel  embroideries.  In  1849  the  premises 
were  hired  for  a  series  of  panoramas,  followed 
by  certain  shows,  tableaux  vivants,  and  poses 
plastiques,  which  contributed  to  the  reputation 
then  enjoyed  by  that  locality.  We  witnessed 
the  fire  which  consumed  that  part  of  Savile 
House  to  the  ground  level  on  February  28, 
1865.  The  basement  became  the  Shades ; 
the  upper  portion,  left  vacant  some  years  was 
taken  for  the  projected  Denmark  theatre  and 
the  equally  abortive  Alcazar  theatre.  In 
1882-3  it  gave  place  to  the  Pandora  theatre, 
by  T.  Verity  (obiit  1891),  which,  never  having 
been  opened,  was  re-constructed  by  him  and 
opened  as  the  Empire  Theatre  on  April  17,  1884. 
Three  years  afterwards  Messrs.  Romaine- 
Walker  and  Tanner  altered  the  house  for  a 
“  variety  ”  theatre,  opened  on  December  22, 
1887.  The  later  Hotel  and  Cafe  de  1’ Europe 
[November  11, 1899,  caf6  and  brasserieinteriors], 
by  Mr.  W.  Emden,  at  the  corner  of  Leicester- 
place,  covers  the  site  of  Dibdin’s  first  Sans 
Souci  theatre  (1796)  in  Leicester-place.  No.  16 
is  the  Girls’  School  of  Notre  Dame  de  France, 
which  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Boys’ 
School  at  Leicester  House  in  Lisle-street. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  entered  from 
Nos.  5  and  6,  Leicester-place,  is  a  conversion  of 
the  interior  of  the  Rotunda,  built  by  Robert 
Mitchell,  architect,  for  Robert  Barker,  inventor 
of  a  once  highly  popular  kind  of  exhibition. 
In  his  patent  of  June  19,  1787,  he  describes 
his  invention  as  “  an  entirely  new  contrivance 
or  apparatus  which  I  call  La  Nature  k  Coup 
d’CEil.”  Barker  opened  the  Rotunda  in  1794 
with  a  picture  of  London,  painted  by  Thomas 
Girtin  from  the  Albion  Mills,  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  and  displayed  on  a  spherical  frame 
85  ft.  in  internal  diameter.  Mitchell’s  sectional 
view,  1801,  shows  side-staircases  rising  to  the 
top  platform.  Barker  died  in  1806 ;  to  his 
son  Henry  succeeded  John  Burford,  followed 
in  1823,  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  by  his  son 
Robert,  who  painted  many  of  the  pictures 


in  oil  and  mostly  from  his  own  sketches  ; 

G.  C.  Selous  was  his  principal  artist  for  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years.  Having  obtained  a  ten 
years’  lease  of  the  enclosure  from  the  Tulk 
family  for  3,0002.,  James  Wyld,  M.P.,  the 
map-seller,  erected  in  1851  his  Great  Globe 
[April  5.  1851,  view  and  plan],  after  designs  by 

H.  R.  Abrahams,  the  ground  floor  measuring 
165  ft.  across.  From  the  middle  rose  a  shallow 
drum  85  ft.  in  diameter,  carrying  a  dome  covered 
with  lead,  and  admitting  daylight  through 
the  top.  The  model,  to  a  scale  of  0’1  in.  to  a 
mile  horizontal  by  1  in.  to  a  mile  vertical, 
was  viewed  from  galleries  gained  by  winding 
stairs.  After  the  demolition  of  the  Globe,  in 
October,  1862,  was  exhumed  the  gilded  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  George  I.,  cast  in  lead  by, 
reputedly,  Van  Nost,  and  modelled  by  C. 
Buchard  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  which  the 
residents  in  the  square  had  bought  in  the  sale 
at  Canons  in  1747.  The  local  authorities 
allowed  the  ground  to  return  to  its  pristine 
state  of  squalor  and  neglect,  that  again  rendered 
it  a  standing  reproach,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Landseer’s  lions  at  Trafalgar-square,  a  fruitful 
theme  for  banter  in  Punch  and  other  papers. 
The  chief  object  of  attack  was  the  mutilated 
statue  which  at  length  appeared  one  morning 
painted  like  a  toy-horse.  A  judgment  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  December,  1873,  inhibited 
the  freeholders  from  their  project  of  building 
over  the  ground.  In  the  following  year  Albert 
Grant,  M.P.,  who  had  made  a  similar  endeavour 
in  respect  of  Soho-square  on  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land’s  estate,  acquired  the  land  for,  it  is  said, 
30,0002.,  and  employed  Mr.  (now  Sir)  James 
Knowles  as  his  architect,  and  John  Gibson 
as  gardener,  to  lay  it  out  as  an  open  space, 
which  on  July  2,  1874,  he  conveyed  in  trust 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  busts  in  the 
garden  are  of  Hogarth,  by  J.  Durham,  A.R.A., 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  W.  C.  Marshall,  R.A., 
John  Hunter,  by  T.  Woolner,  R.A.,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  by  H.  Weekes,  R.A.  Signor 
Fontana  executed  the  statue  of  Shakespear, 
after  that  by  Scheemakers  from  a  design  by 
Kent,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

New  Oxford,  Endell,  Coventry,  and  Gran- 
bourne  Streets.  —  Sir  James  Pennethorne 
submitted  several  projects  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Metro¬ 
politan  Improvements.  After  the  issue  of 
four  Reports  in  1836-40,  an  Act  (3  &  4  Viet, 
c.  87)  was  passed  for  four  improvements,  en¬ 
trusted  to  Pennethorne  (obiit  1870)  and  Thomas 
Chawner  (obiit  1851),  joint  Architects  and 
Surveyors  to  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues.  The  four  schemes  :  a  meagre  result 
of  the  inquiry,  and  in  themselves  greatly 
reduced  through  a  mistaken  spirit  of  economy  : 
related  to  (a)  an  extension  of  Oxford-street 
to  (High)  Holborn ;  (b)  an  extension  of  Bow- 
street  to  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury ;  (c)  a 
widening  and  extension  from  Coventry-street 
to  Long-acre ;  and  (d)  a  new  road  from  the 
London  Docks  to  Spitalfields  Church.  The 
committee  had  been  influenced  by  testimony  in 
favour  of  curved  connexions  instead  of  straight 
routes,  and  the  retention  of  existing  streets- 
instead  of  making  new  ones.  The  “  dog’s 
leg  line  ”  theory  had  warm  advocates ;  the 
firm  of  R.  Lambert  Jones  and  Higgins,  sur¬ 
veyors,  and  other  witnesses,  strongly  maintained 
the  advantages  of  diagonal  or  crooked  crossings 
as  contrasted  with  crossings  at  right  angles. 
We  mention  those  facts  in  passing  to  indicate 
what  opinions  prevailed  when  a  general  im¬ 
provement  of  London  streets  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  former  half  of  the  century. 
Pennethorne’s  original  plans  for  the  first 
scheme  would  have  quite  cleared  away  the 
most  notorious  quarter  of  St.  Giles  ;  to  effect 
a  small  saving  one  half  of  the  Rookery  was  left 
in  the  hope  that  the  owners  would  pullj[it 
down.  The  second  scheme  preserved  the  west 
side  of  the  old  streets ;  the  property  on  both 
sides  of  Endell-street  remained  many  years 
but  little  improved,  whilst  an  awkward  crossing 
was  made  at  Long-acre.  Our  plan  (Fig.  3) 
embodies  the  two  architects’  revised  plans, 
signed  by  them  for  the  Report  of  1840,  for*a 
road  1,930  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide  from 
Stevenson’s,  since  Meux  and  Co.’s,  brewery 
to  Newton-street,  through  property  appertaining 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Maynard  and  Bedford 
estates — the  former  lying  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  High-street,  where  is  still  the  cul-de-sac, 
Maynard-street.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  obtained 
113,9632.  for  his  freehold  interests  ;  the  laying- 
out  of  Arthur-street  completed  the  work, 
which  cost  290,227 2.  4s.  lOd.  Church-lane  and 
Phcenix-street  have  lately  been  renamed 
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Bucknall-street ;  the  curious  can  still  follow  the 
lines  of  the  old  Rookery  in  Lawrence  (for  a 
while  renamed  Green)  street,  and  Maynard  and 
Carrier  streets  between  Dyott  (for  a  while 
renamed  George)  street  and  High-street.  New 
Oxford-street  was  opened  to  foot-passengers 
on  June  9,  1845,  and  on  March  5,  1847,  to 
vehicles.  The  houses  on  both  sides  were 
designed  with  continuous  faf^ades.  The  block 
between  Meux  and  Co.’s  brewery  and  Dyott- 
street  had  a  ground  floor  constructed  as  an 
arcade  with  a  mezzanine  floor,  and  a  row  of 
squared  reveals  alternating  with  the  windows 
of  the  third  floor  and  containing  the  Royal 
arms  carved  in  stone.*  Nos.  10-8,  built  of  red 
brick  with  strap  and  jewel  enrichments  in  stone 
and  cement,  after  the  Jacobean  style  infrequent 
in  London,  are  by,  we  believe,  Wigg  and 
Pownall.  Venetian  windows  distinguish  the 
first  floor  of  Nos.  9-19  in  the  opposite  block. 
Two  other  revised  plans,  signed  by  Chawner 
and  Pennethorne  in  June,  1840,  relate  to  Endell 
and  Cranbourne  streets.  For  the  former 
street  (Fig.  3)  they  pulled  down  the  east  sides 
of  Hanover,  Old  Belton,  and  New  Belton 
streets  ;  Bowl-yard,  so-called  after  the  public- 
house  where  felons  stopped  to  drink  on  their 
way  to  Tyburn  ;  Salutation-court  ;  and  Middle- 
row,  a  group  of  twelve  back-to-back  houses  in 
Broad-street  nearly  opposite  Bowl-yard  (1843) ; 
they  opened  out  Bow-court  into'  Bow-street, 
Covent-garden.  In  the  new  street,  named 
after  the  Rev.  James  Endell  Tyler,  rector  of 
St.  Giles,  is  Christ  Church  [March  8.  1845],  by 
B.  Ferrey  {obiit  1880),  after  the  XHIth  century 
style,  built  of  Kentish  rag  with  Bath  stone 
dressings ;  the  spire,  shattered  by  lightning 
on  August  17,  1887,  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Tyler,  who  superintended  the  general  repair  of 
the  church.  At  the  north-west  corner  are  the 
St.  Giles’s  National  Schools  [December  22,  1860, 
with  two  plans],  by  E.  M.  Barry.  G.  J. 
Vulliamy  ( obiit  1S86)  was  architect  of  the 
adjacent  Swiss  Protestant  Church,  1853-4;  the 
Baths  and  Washhouses  opposite,  by  Baly  and 
Pownall,  1852,  were  improved  and  enlarged  in 
1900  by  Messrs.  Clarkson.  The  later  parish 
Round-house,  or  Lock-up,  in  Coal-yard  (since 
Goldsmith-street),  gave  place  in  1884  to  the 
new  almshouses  on  the  east  side  of  Barley-court  ; 
the  inscribed  stone  tablet  is  preserved  in  a 
cellar  there.  The  Board  schools  in  Coal-yard 
were  erected  about  thirty  years  ago  on  the  site 
of  the  “  Galleries,”  another  typical  Rookery. 

(To  be  cond uded  in  our  next.) 

- - 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

There  was  last  week  on  view  a  collection  of 
examples  of  work  done  by  the  students  of  the 
London  County  Council’s  Shoreditch  Technical 
Institute,  which,  as  illustrating  the  latest 
developments  in  Local  Government,  and  as 
offering  practical  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
the  modern  reaction  against  the  mechanical 
ideal  in  the  handicrafts,  is  worthy  of  some 
attention. 

The  exhibition,  if  the  unassuming  display  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute’s  classes  may  be  so 
termed,  was  at  the  Institute,  which  lies  in 
Pitfield-street,  opposite  Mr.  Hare’s  Shoreditch 
Free  Library  and  Baths,  a  building  which  is 
itself  in  every  sense  a  monument  to  education 
in  its  best  aspects.  The  Institute  Building 
was  formerly  known  as  Aske’s  School,  Hoxton — 
the  old  school  of  the  Haberdashers’  Company, 
from  whom  it  was  acquired  six  years  ago  by 
the  London  County  Council,  which  has  dedicated 
the  old  playing  ground  to  the  purposes  of  a 
public  garden,  and  has  built  certain  work¬ 
shops  at  the  back,  remote  from  Pitfield-street. 

No  consideration  of  the  exhibits  can  have 
much  point  without  reference  to  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  Institution.  The  school  is 
organised  on  solely  practical  principles,  and  all 
teaching  is  designed  to  be  directly  applicable 
to  the  needs  of  the  artisan.  The  Trade  Classes 
are  strictly  confined  to  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  various  trades,  either  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  or  with  a  view  to  making  the 
trade  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  term,  “  Trade 
Classes,”  excludes  Domestic  Classes  for  women. 
The  trades  include  carpentry,  joinery,  uphol¬ 
stery,  plumbing,  electric -wiring,  French  polish¬ 
ing,  plasterer’s  work,  and  some  few  others, 
but  “  cabinet  making  and  the  allied  trades  ” 
are  those  to  which  chief  attention  is  given, 
and  to  which  we  will  here  confine  ourselves. 

The  course  consists  in  classes  and  workshop 

•  The  arms  formed  the  subject  of  legal  proceedings 
recorded  in  our  columns  of  April  11  and  May  23,  1903. 


training.  The  class  work  deals  exclusively 
with  Applied  Science  and  Applied  Art,  and  the 
work  done  in  the  shops  by  any  student,  has  been 
the  subject  of  his  previous  lectures.  The 
student  himself  luakes  complete  drawings  of 
each  subject,  and  takes  off  quantities  and 
prepares  shop  lists  of  materials  before  setting 
out  his  work. 

In  the  Art  Classes  copying  is  discouraged. 
Lessons  in  design  take  the  form  of  studies  from 
natural  objects ;  the  application  of  those 
studies  of  natural  form  to  a  conventional 
arrangement  or  pattern  which  is  indicated 
to  the  student  by  dots  or  by  other  means  ;  and 
by  studies  made  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  are  set  up  as  “  motives  ”  for  design, 
and  so  forth. 

The  visitor  to  the  school  readily  perceives 
that  here  at  least  there  is  no  indolent  dil¬ 
ettantism.  none  of  that  self-congratulation  of 
the  “  artist  ”  which  has  made  the  valuable 
Arts  and  Crafts  movement  sometimes  so  tire¬ 
some  to  its  well-wishers,  and  so  slow  to  commend 
itself  to  a  public  not  wholly  undiscerning.  In 
these  classes  and  class  lectures  we  may  rest 
assured  there  is  no  delay  about  aesthetic  theories, 
for  there  is  here  the  serious  business  of  life  to 
hand.  And  tliis  consideration  takes  us  from 
the  principles  of  the  teaching,  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  to  be  applied,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  difficulties  of  the  directors  of  the 
school  lie. 

Shoreditch  is  a  centre  of  the  furniture  trade, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  school  teachers 
have  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  that  trade  and  with  the  appalling  ideals 
derived  from  the  fascination  of  the  marvel¬ 
lously  accurate  achievements  of  machinery. 
The  journeyman,  the  improver,  the  advanced 
apprentice,  who  for  a  small  fee  are  able  to 
attend  the  evening  classes  to  the  average 
number,  this  last  season,  of  one  hundred,  are 
receptive  at  all  points  except  at  that  precise 
point  where  the  school  is  most  ambitious  to 
instruct.  There  the  student  is  stoical.  His 
attitude  is  respectful,  and  is  perfectly  logical 
and  sound.  If  pressed  he  speaks  somewhat 
as  follows: — “  You  may  be  right  in  what  you 
say,  but  I  have  been  carving  an  acanthus  scroll 
on  Chippendale  armchairs  for  the  past  five 
months,  and  this  is  the  way  my  master  will 
have  acanthus  done,  and  if  I  do  not  do  it  so, 
I  shall  lose  my  place.” 

Accordingly  there  are  exhibited  at  Shoreditch 
certain  carvings  of  great  mechanical  skill,  copies, 
sand-papered,  stained,  and  wonderfully  polished, 
such  as  you  may  see  in  the  panel  of  a  thorough¬ 
going  Victorian  rosewood  piano-case,  at  any 
musical  warehouse.  With  regard  to  the 
evening  classes,  therefore,  which  are  attended 
by  journeymen  and  others,  the  Directors  and 
others  can  only  hope  for  better  things  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  Day  Classes,  which  are 
confined  to  boys  of  from  thirteen  to  seventeen 
years  old,  they  can  recognise  clear  indications 
of  the  good  results  borne  already  by  their  Art 
teaching. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  work  done  by  students 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  Day  school,  there 
are  examples  which  it  is  difficult  to  realise  as 
the  design  and  workmanship  of  boys  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen.  The  variety  in  the  treatment 
of  a  class  subject  shows  the  initiative  encouraged 
in  the  individual  student.  The  whole  of  the 
exhibits  generally  show  appreciation  of  the 
material  used,  reserve  in  decoration  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  line  and  proportion  ;  and  many  of  the 
designs  have  distinction.  The  whole  of  the 
exhibits  are  free  from  affectation,  and  while 
it  may  be  said  that  nearly  every  article  of 
furniture  exhibited  is  by  its  quality  of  design 
associable  with  no  other  epoch  than  the  present, 
“  L’Art  nouveau  ”  is  entirely  absent  in  every 
and  all  its  variegated  eccentricities.  Healthy, 
practical,  under  good  auspices,  and  with  the 
promise  of  high  attainment  before  it,  the 
Shoreditch  Technical  Institute  should  have 
universal  good  wishes.  The  importance  of  the 
Institute  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
750  students  were  attending  its  classes  last 
session. 

- »♦  • - 

Public  Hall,  Bentham,  Yorkshire.— The 
foundation-stones  were  recently  laid,  at  Ben¬ 
tham,  of  a  new  public  hall  and  institute.  The 
plans  for  the  proposed  work,  which  have  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Foxcroft,  of  Settle, 
provide  for  a  stone  structure,  comprising  a 
room  which  can  be  used  for  lectures  and 
meetings  of  parishioners,  a  recreation-room, 
billiard-room,  news-room,  library,  and  kitchen. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  to  be  800J. 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WATERWORKS  ENGINEERS.*  «| 
Mr.  C.  C.  Smith,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  moorland 
water  to  prevent  action  upon  lead  pipes* 
written  by  himself  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Chaplin. 
He  said  the  catchment  area  from  which  the 
Wakefield  Corporation  obtained  its  supply 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Rishworth  Moorsr 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  about  half-way  between  Halifax 
and  Oldham ;  its  elevation  varied  between 
1,000  ft.  and  1,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  moorland.  Peat  covered  the 
surface,  varying  from  G  in.  to  over  20  ft.}  in 
thickness.  Underlying  the  deeper  peat  in 
many  places  were  deposits  of  clay^and- 
outcrops  of  shale.  In  other  places  where  the' 
peat  was  thin,  the  millstone  girts  were  close  ter 
the  surface.  In  many  parts  of  the  moor  where 
the  peat  was  deep  and  rested  on  clay,  the 
ground  was  soft  and  marshy,  and  the  water  run¬ 
ning  from  it  had  a  peaty  colour  and  taste. 
Dr.  Houston  had  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
it  was  by  contact  with  the  peat  that  the  water 
acquired  its  acidity  and  power  to  attack  lead. 
The  works  at  Rishworth  consisted  of  the 
Green  Withens  Reservoir,  capacity  242  million- 
gallons,  which  in  addition  to  being  fed  by  its 
natural  gathering  ground,  had  two  catchwaters 
each  over  a  mile  in  length,  having  a  flat  bottom 
and  sloping  sides  pitched  with  stone.  *■ 

The  Ringstone  Reservoir'  had  a  capacity  of 
245  million  gallons.  This  had  practically  no 
natural  gathering  ground,  but  was  fed  by  the 
Moss  Moor  Catchwater,  44  miles  long,  which 
had  a  circular  brick  bottom,  and  sloping  sides 
constructed  in  brickwork  and  masonry.  From 
the  Ringstone  Reservoir  a  pipe-line  carried  the 
water  to  the  Ardsley  Reservoir — a  distance  of 
17  miles.  Ardsley  Reservoir  was  about  four 
miles  from  Wakefield,  and  had  a  capacity  of 
334  million  gallons. 

A  portion  of  these  works  was  completed 
and  the  water  supplied  to  the  city  and  out- 
districts  in  1888.  During  the  following  three 
years  complaints  as  to  lead-poisoning  gradually 
increased  until  early  in  the  year  1892,  when  they 
became  so  numerous  that  the  Corporation  called 
in  Dr.  Percy  Frankland  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter,  and  report  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken; 
to  counteract  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the 
lead  pipes.  After  a  detailed  examination  of 
samples  of  water  from  the  various  feeders  and 
streams  from  the  several  reservoirs,  and  from 
various  draw-off  taps  in  the  area  supplied,  and 
after  many  laboratory  experiments  as  to  the 
best  method  of  counteracting  the  solvent 
action  of  the  water,  Dr.  Frankland  presented  a 
complete  report  to  the  Corporation.  He  found 
that  whilst  the  gathering  ground  yielded  a  water 
of  “  Exceptional  organic  purity  admirably 
adapted  both  for  kitchen  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  yet  it  had  a  very  marked  action  upon 
lead,  but  one  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  remove 
by  several  distinct  methods  of  treatment,  namely 
— (a)  treatment  with  carbonate  of  soda  ;  (b) 
treatment  with  finely-divided  carbonate  of 
lime  or  chalk  ;  and  (c)  filtration  through  finely- 
granulated  limestone.” 

The  authors  described  very  fully  the  different 
methods  which  had  been  adopted  for  counter¬ 
acting  the  plumbo  solvency  in  the  water,  and 
thus  summarised  the  conclusions  arrived  at: 

1.  Treatment  with  carbonate  of  soda  is  easily 
carried  out,  and  is  effective,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  treating  acid 
waters. 

2.  Filtration  through  sand  may  be  effective 
whilst  the  beds  are  new,  but  the  sand  rapidly 
loses  its  power  of  preventing  plumbo-solvency. 

3.  Only  a  limited  quantity  of  lime  or  chalk 
can  be  usefully  added  to  the  water  prior  to 
filtration,  for  if  the  water  is  rendered  strongly 
alkaline  at  this  stage,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
alkalinity  in  passing  through  filter-beds. 

4.  With  the  water  experimented  upon,  it 
was  found  best  to  add  one  grain  of  chalk  prior 
to  filtration,  and  from  one  to  two  grains  of  lime 
after  filtration,  the  lime  being  added  in  the  form 
of  clear  lime-water. 

5.  The  prevention  of  plumbo-solvency  by 
utilising  the  dry- weather  flow  only  for  domestic 
consumption  is  not  practicable  in  the  majority 
of  moorland  water  schemes,  it  being  necessary 
to  store  the  flood-water  for  all  purposes*- 
especially  when  such  water  forms  a  large 
percentage  of  the  flow. 

6.  The  use  of  pipes  of  other  metals  than  lead' 
has  not  been  found  to  give  entire  satisfaction,, 
and  even  if  a  perfect  pipe  were  available,  the 

•  Concluded  from  last  week. 
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large  number  of  lead  service-pipes  now  in  use 
would  render  treatment  of  the  water  necessary. 

7.  Limestone  and  chalk  as  foundations  for 
filter-beds  are  not  of  permanent  value,  owing 
to  the  surface  of  the  stone  becoming  covered 
with  deposit,  and  so  preventing  the  water 
from  coming  in  contact  with  it. 

Dr.  Chaplin  said  this  question  was  a  very 
important  one  to  them  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  during  the  last  few  days  the 
question  had  been  raised  as  affecting  Leeds. 
They  found  they  could  reduce  the  action  of  the 
water  upon  lead  to  an  inappreciable  extent,  and 
it  was  very  inexpensive  and  easy  to  work. 

Mr.  Jones,  Leyton,  remarked  that  the 
damage  done  by  lead-poisoning  was  very  great. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  would  like  to  know  if 
enamelled  wrought-iron  pipes  had  ever  been 
used,  because  he  remembered  some  twenty 
years  ago  his  grandfather’s  house  in  the  country 
was  entirely  fitted  up  with  such  pipes. 

Mr.  Smith  said  many  wrought-iron  pipes 
had  been  taken  out,  but  he  had  never  seen  any 
enamelled. 

This  concluded  the  technical  business  of  the 
meeting.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  pumping- 
stations  of  the  Hull  Waterworks,  and  a 
visit  was  made  to  various  Belgian  waterworks 
— Antwerp,  Brussels,  the  inter-communal 
works  for  supplying  the  suburbs  of  Brussels, 
and  the  Verviers  Works  at  Gileppe. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  RE  MODELLING  THE 
FRONT  BLOCK  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

)ME  ten  years  ago  I  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  a  perspec¬ 
tive  drawing,  with  a  plan  nearly 
similar  to  this  one,  for  re-modelling 
the  front  block  of  the  National  Gallery. 
The  drawing,  though  on  a  large  scale,  was 
really  rather  a  sketch  than  a  serious  study, 
and  the  central  group  was  carried  too  high  and 
in  other  respects  did  not  satisfy  me. 

The  present  elevation  represents  the  same 
general  idea  more  carefully  worked  out.  The 
centre  dome  is  considerably  lower  and  is  treated 
as  a  dome  in  solid  masonry  (as  also  the  smaller 
cupolas  at  the  ends)  ;  for  in  these  days  of 
Portland  cement  it  seems  absurd  to  assume 
that  a  masonry  dome  cannot  be  built  so  as  to 
be  weather-proof,  and  the  gain  in  monu¬ 
mental  effect  is  incalculable. 

A  main  factor  in  the  idea  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
extraordinary  jumble  of  staircases  having  no 
architectural  connexion  with  each  other,  which 
at  present  exist  in  the  interior.  Had  there 
been  a  large-minded  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  in  office  at  the  time,  or  had  the  then 
First  Commissioner  consulted  an  architect  of 
genius,  something  better  would  surely  have  been 
done  than  putting  in  that  timidly-designed  cen¬ 
tral  staircase,  so  arranged  that  one  cannot  get 
from  the  central  to  the  side  galleries  without 
going  down  one  flight  of  steps  and  up  an¬ 
other  ! 

It  is  assumed  that  all  the  land  included  in  the 
re-modelled  plan  will  eventually  come  into  the 
National  Gallery  site,  and  therefore  should  be 
treited  as  a  symmetrical  plan,  and  given  some 
effect  of  centralisation  and  vista.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  here  shown  gives  one  central  hall  and  stair¬ 
case  with  a  large  dome  oVer  it,  a  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  a  long  colonnaded  vista 
each  way,  closed  by  the  apse  with  a  sculptured 
group.  A  similar  apse  forms  a  termination 
of  the  vista  along  the  wings  from  back  to 
front.  The  colonnades  would  form  a  space  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  decorative  art, 
which  at  present  find  no  place  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

As  to  the  suggested  alterations  in  the 
external  architecture,  some  people  will  no 
doubt  object  to  interfering  with  a  well-known 
building  ;  but  while  the  refinement  of  Wilkins’s 
Greek  detail  is  fully  admitted,  it  surely  must  also 
be  admitted  that  the  existing  cupola  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  timid  and  weak  feature,  quite  unworthy 
of  its  position  ;  and  the  little  cupolas  at  the 
ends  have  of  course  become  almost  bywords. 
Something  of  the  kind  and  on  the  scale  here 
suggested,  at  all  events,  would  surely  be  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  nor  could  any  adequate  central  nail 
and  staircase  be  carried  out  without  it. 
Wilkins’s  porticoes  and  lower  wall  are  retained 
unaltered,  except  that  a  new  inner  column  is 
inserted  at  each  end  of  the  central  portico  to 


give  greater  depth  of  effect.  The  upper  blank 
window-spaces  (a  very  poor  device)  are  filled 
up  and  replaced  by  a  frieze  of  carved  ornament. 
The  quadrant  line  of  the  pavement  at  the  south¬ 
east  angle  suggested  the  semicircular  bay 
following  its  line.  It  would  have  been  better, 
as  a  matter  of  appearance,  to  have  placed  the  two 
pilasters  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  facade  close 
together,  to  strengthen  the  angle ;  but  that 
would  involve  more  cutting  down  and  re¬ 
building  ;  the  two  pilasters  as  shown  are  left 
as  they  now  stand.  The  angle  turrets  which 
flank  the  central  dome  are  finished  with 
cupolas  which  are  intentionally  a  reminiscence 
of  the  finish  of  the  present  little  cupolas  which 
have  been  derisively  termed  the  “  pepper¬ 
pots.” 

There  is  an  odd  little  history  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  design  by  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  first  and  rather  crude  coloured  perspective 
was  crossed  on  the  back  and  sent  back  to  me 
with  the  usual  curt  intimation  that  the 
Academy  “cannot  accept”  it — i.e.,  that  it  is 
too  bad  to  hang.  I  dia  not  at  once  remove 
it,  and  to  my  surprise  received  a  “  varnishing 
day  ”  ticket  and  found  the  condemned  drawing 
hung  in  a  central  position.  An  architectural 
critic  in  the  Art  Journal  said  it  was  the  most 
notable  contribution  of  the  year  in  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Room.  I  dare  say  he  was  wrong, 
but  that  such  a  remark  should  be  made  of  a 
drawing  which  the  powers  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Room  had  in  the  first  instance  con¬ 
demned  as  not  good  enough  to  exhibit,  is  at  all 
events  amusing.  The  present  drawing  was 
accepted  at  the  Academy,  but  crowded  out  at 
the  last  moment  with  the  usual  polite  assurance 
of  regret  that  they  could  not  “  find  space.” 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fitting  that  executed  build¬ 
ings  should  take  precedence  of  what  the  French 
call  projets  ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  readers 
of  the  Builder  may  be  disposed  to  admit  that 
this  is  of  more  interest  than  some  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  for  which  the  Academy  were  able  to  “  find 
space  ”  in  the  Architectural  Room  this  year. 

H.  H.  S. 


ALTERNATIVE  DESIGN  BY  WILKINS 
FOR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

University  College  was  founded  in  1827,  as 
London  University,  by  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Brougham,  Campbell  the  poet,  James  Mill, 
Grote,  Mackintosh,  Joseph  Hume,  Bentham. 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  others,  for  affording  “  literary 
and  scientific  education  at  a  moderate  expense,” 
and  the  scheme  included  a  hospital  and  a  boys’ 
school.  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid  acquired  the  site 
of  about  seven  acres  for  30.000Z.,  and  conveyed 
it  at  cost  price  to  the  proprietors.  The  roll  of 
professors  includes  Augustus  de  Morgan. 
Lindley,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of 
modern  botany.  John  Austin  the  jurist,  Andrew 
Amos,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  physiologists.  Under  a  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed 
to  that  of  University  College,  a  style  that  was 
retained  at  the  re-incorporation  in  1865  ;  the 
college  now  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the 
University  of  London. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  of  Proprietors, 
dated  September  30,  1828,  contains  a  drawing 
(with  plans  of  the  three  floors  of  the  main  block), 
entitled,  “  Design  adopted  by  the  Council  for 
the  University  of  London.”  With  the  drawing 
and  plans  should  be  compared  the  plan  and 
drawing  preserved  in  a  portfolio  of  Wilkins’s 
designs  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects.  We  purposely  cite  the  two  drawings 
because  they  clearly  show  that  Wilkins  intended 
the  quadrangle  to  remain  open  on  the  west  side 
except  for  a  low  colonnaded  screen  and  a  middle 
raised  gateway,  and  because  the  elevations  of  the 
two  wings  added  since  differ  from  those  of  the 
wings  as  they  appear  in  the  “  adopted  design.” 
In  the  latter  their  western  ends  are  finished 
with  a  projecting  stylobate  and  a  tetrastyle 
portico  of  disengaged  columns  carrying  a 
pediment.  The  centre  of  the  facade  of  each 
wing  is  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola  rising 
from  a  low  podium,  quite  different  from  the 
tower  shown  in  the  design  here  published. 
When  the  report  of  1828  was  made  the  two 
wings  had  not  been  begun,  and  the  middle 
block,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  laid  the 
first  stone  on  April  30,  1827,  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  Lee  and  Sons,  the  contractors. 

Wilkins  died  in  1839.  In  1845  Professor 
T.  L.  Donaldson  completed  the  laboratories. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  vestibule  of  the  main 
block  was  remodelled  as  the  Flaxman  Hall  by 
Professors  C.  R.  Cockerell  and  T.  L.  Donaldson. 
In  1848-51  the  hall  at  the  rear  of  the  vestibule 


was  replaced,  after  a  fire,  with  the  library 
and  its  staircase  by  Professor  Donaldson.  In  or 
about  1867  Professor  T.  Hay  ter  Lewis  added  the 
eastern  part  of  the  south  wing,  which  was 
extended  westwards  in  1878.  At  the  middle 
point  of  that  wing  on  the  inner  side  is  a  rounded 
bay  surmounted  with  a  cupola,  instead  of  the 
square  podium  and  small  cupola  of  the 
“  adopted  design.”  The  corresponding'  north 
wing,  by  Lewis,  was  begun  in  July,  1878,  and 
opened  in  February,  1881.  The  extension  west¬ 
wards  to  the  footpath  of  Gower-street  of  the 
south  wing,  with  a  portion  of  the  return  front, 
to  be  four  stories  high  including  the  basement, 
along  the  street,  are  by  the  late  Professor 
T.  Roger  Smith.  (See  the  plan  in  the  Builder 
of  June  3,  1903.)  The  west  end  of  the  south 
wing,  thus  extended,  has  an  order  of  pilasters 
only,  and  is  in  that  and  other  respects  a  mani¬ 
fest  departure  from  the  “  adopted  design.” 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  pointed 
out  at  the  time  how  the  new  engineering  and 
electrical  laboratories  have  deformed  and 
spoiled  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
of  its  period  and  style  in  London.  Now  that 
the  school  is  to  be  transferred  to  another  site, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  return  building 
will  be  removed.  We  believe  that  some  at 
least  of  the  Council  are  quite  convinced  that 
it  was  an  architectural  blunder. 

Though  the  arrangements  have  been  altered 
since,  we  may  mention  that  Wilkins  planned 
the  basement  and  ground  and  upper  floors  of 
the  main  block  symmetrically  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  vestibules.  He  appro¬ 
priated  the  basement  for  vaults,  the  students’ 
common  rooms  (to  the  east  of  the  vestibule), 
a  refreshment  room  (south),  rooms  for  the 
anatomical  school,  and  the  housekeeper’s  and 
steward’s  rooms.  On  the  ground  floor  he 
planned,  to  the  north  and  south,  respectively, 
two  lecture  rooms  (46  ft.  by  24  ft.),  a  paved 
cloister  for  exercise  (107  ft.  by  23  ft.),  a  lower 
theatre  (65  ft.  by  50  ft.),  a  museum,  and  rooms 
for  the  professors  ;  at  the  rear,  projecting 
from  the  lower  vestibule,  he  laid  out  two  lecture 
rooms  beneath  the  great  hall  (each  44  ft.  by 
38  ft.).  On  the  upper  floor  he  planned  the 
middle  vestibule  beneath  the  dome ;  to  the 
north  a  museum  of  natural  history  (120  ft.  by 
50  ft.),  a  museum  of  anatomy  (49  ft.  by  41  ft., 
and  23  ft.  6  in.  high),  and  an  upper  theatre 
(65  ft.  by  50  ft.) ;  to  the  south  the  great  library 
(120  ft.  by  50  ft,),  the  small  library  (41  ft.  by 
22  ft.),  an  upper  theatre  (65  ft.  by  50  ft.),  etc. 
To  the  east  of  the  vestibule  he  built  the  great 
hall  (90  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  25  ft.  6  in.  high) 
between  the  two  courts  ;  the  hall  was  replaced 
as  we  mention  above,  by  the  later  library. 
•In  the  south  portion  of  the  south  range  on  the 
ground  floor  he  planned  the  University  office, 
the  Council-room,  and  the  clerk’s  room.  The 
south  wing  is  now  occupied  for  the  most  part 
by  the  boys’  school ;  the  north  wing  is  occupied 
by  some  of  the  science  “  sides,”  and  by  the 
Slade  School  of  Fine  Art. 

We  have  no  history  as  to  the  design  here  pub¬ 
lished.  The  engraving  from  which  it  is  taken  bore 
at  the  foot  an  old  title  and  imprint  stating  that 
it  was  the  design  of  Wilkins  for  London  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  which  imprint  has  been  obliterated  by  a 
wise  employee  of  the  lithographer’s,  who 
appears  to  have  assumed,  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  that  as  we  had  put  our  own  title  in  the 
usual  form  under  the  plate,  the  facsimile  of 
the  original  title  could  be  of  no  use  !  Our 
impression  is  that  it  is  probably  the  design 
Wilkins  himself  preferred ;  the  semi-circular 
colonnades  at  the  ends  of  the  wings  would  have 
had  a  charming  effect,  but  they  were  perhaps 
considered  by  the  Board  not  to  be  sufficiently 
utilitarian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  towers 
in  the  centre  of  the  wings  are  not  so  good  in 
effect  as  the  cupolas  shown  in  the  “  adopted 
design  ”  ;  and  these  latter  again  are  not  so 
good  as  the  centre  features  now  there  and 
designed  by  Hayter  Lewis,  who  in  this  respect 
may  be  said  to  have  improved  on  both  of 
Wilkins’s  designs. 


TWO  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS. 

These  two  windows  are  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  R.  J.  Steggles  (London),  who  has  exhibited 
several  designs  for  stained  glass  at  different 
times  in  the  Royal  Academy  architectural 
room. 

The  left-hand  drawing  of  these  two  was 
one  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1900,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  represents  the  Nativity,  with  the 
Annunciation  as  a  predella.  The  other  design 
symbolises  “  Evening  Prayer.” 
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ALTERNATIVE  I  >ESIGN  MADE  BY  WILKINS  FOR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
(from  an  old  engraving.) 
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TWO  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS. — Designed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Steggles. 


TH  E:  •  OBJELCT  •  AIMED- AT-IN  THI& 
DESION- IS -TO- SUBSTITUTE 
A- MORE.- MONUMENTAL-  DOME 
AND  •  CUPOLAS-  FOR -THE- PRESENT 
SMALL-  DOME- AND -THE-PEPPER- 
-BOXES":  AND  -TO-FORM-A-CRAND 
CENTRAL- HALL*  AND-STAIRS 
IN-PLACE- OF -THE- PRESENT 
CONGLRltS-OF- STAIRCASES- AR- 
RANOED-ON-NO-DLFINITE-  PLAN; 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  RE-MODELLlJjp  THE  FRONT  BLOCK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  RETAINING  THE  EXISTING  PORTICOES,  CORNICE,  AND  WINDOWS. 

By  Mr.  H.  H.  StVtham,  F.R.I.B.A. 
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[E  DE  BURY  MONUMENT,  DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL. 

This  is  a  monumental  slab  in  memory  of 
chard  of  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham  from 
33  to  1345,  which  was  presented  to  the 
thedral  a  short  time  since  by  the  members 
the  Grolier  Society,  of  New  York.  It  is 
iced  over  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  the 
ihop  lie,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars 
Durham. 

The  slab  is  executed  in  Sicilian  marble. 
Le  idea  of  it  was  taken  from  the  fine  specimen 
Bishop  Bury’s  seal  which  is  among  the  best 
sasures  of  the  Cathedral.  From  this  the 
itral  figure  was  worked,  in  face,  attitude, 
d  vestments.  The  only  change  is  in  the 
ok  which  the  figure  now  carries  under  the 
t  arm,  a  representation  of  the  Pliilobiblon  ; 
is,  far  more  than  the  pastoral  crozier,  is  the 
aracteristic  feature  of  the  prelate’s  life : 
3  canopy  under  which  he  stands  is  simplified 
im  that  on  the  seal ;  and  the  two  figures,  each 
|der  his  own  canopy,  represent  letters  and 
(votion.  The  inscriptions  under  these  figures 
b  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Philo- 
elon,  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  Grolier 
ciety  :  — 

On  the  Bishop’s  right  we  have 
lectant  libri  prosperitate  feliciter  arridente, 
nsolantur  nubila  fortuna  terrente. 

Sooks  are  a  joy  in  good  times,  a  consolation  in  bad.” 
On  the  left  side  we  have 

ce  per  libros  adjuti  beatitudinis  nostrae  mercedem 
attingimus,  dum  adhuc  existimus  viatores  ; 
lelped  by  Books,  while  still  pilgrims  here,  we  win 
the  guerdon  of  our  blessedness." 

The  inscription  round  the  slab  runs  thus  : — 
HOC  SVB  MARMORE  OSSA  RICARDI  D’AVNGER- 
LiLE  DICri  DE  BVRY,  D.G.  EPISC.  :  DVNELM  : 
I  OBIIT  A.D.  MCCOXLV.  REQVIESCVNT  IN  PACE. 

The  memorial  b  designed  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
tchin,  architect,  of  Winchester,  the  son  of 
•.  Kitchin,  the  Dean  of  Durham. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
>unty  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
mnty  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
illiams  Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 
Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
nance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
ittersea  Borough  Council  10,414Z.  for  the 
ection  of  lodging-houses ;  Camberwell 
>rough  Council  1,OOOZ.  for  contribution  to 
st  of  reconstruction  of  canal  bridge ;  Deptford 
irough  Council  10,00OZ.  for  erection  of  town 
.11  and  offices ;  Fulham  Borough  Council 
sOOOZ.  for  electric  fight  installation ;  and 
ampstead  Borough  Council  4,300Z.  for  electric 
;ht  meters. 

Tramways. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
ghways  Committee  it  was  again  agreed  to 
ike  application  to  Parliament  next  session 
:  power  to  construct  tramways  from  the 
esent  terminus  in  Westminster-bridge-road 
ross  Westminster  Bridge  and  along  the 
ctoria-embankment,  and  by  means  of  the 
thorised  subway  to  the  North  side  of  the 
rand. 

A  sum  of  95,000Z.  on  capital  account  was 
thorised  for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking 
the  London,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich 
amways  Company. 

The  Works  Committee. — The  Works  Committee 
bmitted  a  statement  of  works  completed  dur- 
y  the  half-year  ended  March  31,  showing  the 
rtified  value  and  actual  cost  of  works  com- 
ited  during  the  half-year.  In  Statement  I. 
e  included  the  accounts  for  works,  completed 
the  half-year,  in  respect  of  which  complete 
ecifications  and  bills  of  quantities  have  been 
epared.  On  a  few  of  these  works  some  small 
penditure  has  been  incurred  after  March  31 
st,  but  all  such  expenditure  has  been  brought 
to  account.  The  committee  reported  as 
Hows  :  “  We  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to 
ain  present  to  the  Council  a  statement 
lich  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the 
t  result  of  execution  of  the  works  included 
ing  a  balance  of  cost  below  final  certificate 
5,760Z.  18s.  6d.,  or  nearly  six  per  cent,  on  the 
tal  of  the  final  certificates.  Twelve  out  of 
e  thirteen  works  have  been  carried  out  at  a 
st  below  final  certificate.  ...  In  one 
se  only,  viz.,  that  of  work  No.  10,  is  there  an 
cess  of  cost  over  final  certificate,  and  in  this 
se  a  very  wet  season  greatly  retarded  the 
jrk  and  tended  to  increase  the  cost,  and  the 
iking  of  the  sewer  in  tunnel  through  private 
operty  proved  more  expensive  than  was 

ticipated . We  recommend  that 

e  excess,  amounting  to  1 ,5737.  Os.  6d.,  of  actual 


cost  over  final  certificate  in  respect  of  the 
construction  of  the  southern  high  level  relief 
sewer,  Balham-liigh-road,  be  approved.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to.  The 
report  included  the  following  general  observa¬ 
tions  :  “  The  total  cost  of  the  works  included 
in  the  statements  now  presented  does  not 
represent  the  turn-over  of  the  department, 
because  much  of  the  expenditure  on  these 
works  occurred  previous  to  the  half-year  in 
question,  while  on  the  other  hand  much  of  the 
expenditure  during  the  six  months  was  upon 
works  wdiich  are  still  unfinished.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  expenditure  on  works  executed  by  the 
department  during  the  half-year  was  232,000Z. 
The  number  of  works  in  respect  of  which  full 
specifications,  bills  of  quantities,  etc.,  have  been 
prepared,  and  which  have  been  referred  to  us 
for  execution  and  not  yet  included  in  the  half- 
yearly  statements  of  completed  works  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council,  is  thirty-three,  represent¬ 
ing  an  estimated  expenditure  of  approximately 
1,416,000Z.  At  present  we  are  aware  of  no 
reason  why  the  works  in  progress  should  not 
be  carried  out  for  the  amount  voted  in  each 
case.  We  reported  on  November  17,  1903, 
that  we  had  adopted  percentages  of  2  and  4£ 
per  cent,  to  be  added  to  the  expenditure  on 
wages  and  materials  charged  to  each  estimated 
work  completed  during  the  half-year  ending 
March  31,  1904,  to  cover  general  and  establish¬ 
ment  charges  respectively.  As,  however,  the 
total  expenditure  during  the  year  1903-4 
proved  to  be  larger  than  was  anticipated  when 
the  above  percentages  were  adopted,  we  have 
reduced  the  percentages  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  works  completed  during  the  half-year  to 
1J  and  4  respectively.  We  have  fixed  at  1£ 
and  3£  respectively  the  percentages  to  be  added, 
to  cover  general  and  establishment  charges, 
to  the  cost  of  estimated  works  completed 
subsequent  to  March  31,  1904.” 

Sewage-polluted  Watercress. — The  Public 
Health  Committee  recommended  and  it  was 
agreed  that  expenditure  not  exceeding  120Z. 
be  authorised  for  the  purposes  of  an  inquiry 
as  to  beds  from  which  watercress  is  supplied 
to  London,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  under  standing 
orders. 

Sanitary  Officers. — The  same  committee 
reported  that  since  1893  the  number  of  sanitary 
inspectors  in  London  had  increased  by  some 
66  per  cent.,  from  188  in  1893,  to  313  in  1904. 
Of  the  313,  28  are  women. 

Iron  and  Glass  Shelters. — Mr.  H.  Jephson 
moved,  lyid  Mr.  Homiman  seconded,  that  the 
Council  is  not  prepared  to  sanction  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  iron  and  glass  shelters  over 
the  pavement  in  Piccadilly,  and  that  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Building  Act  Committee 
accordingly. 

Mr.  White  said  the  matter  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
and  that  it  would  come  before  the  Council  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn  by  Mr. 
Jephson. 

Charing-cross  Station. — Mr.  Greenwood  with¬ 
drew  the  motion  that  has  stood  in  his  name  for 
some  weeks  that  the  question  of  acquiring 
Charing-cross  Station  and  Hungerford  Bridge 
be  considered,  with  a  view  to  providing  the 
railway  company  with  a  site  on  the  Waterloo 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  using  Hungerford 
Bridge  for  tramways,  so  that  the  Council’s 
Northern  and  Southern  tramways  from  Aldwych 
to  Waterloo  could  be  finked  together. 

Lamp-standards,  Waterloo  Bridge. — On  the 
motion  of  Sir  William  Richmond,  the  following 
motion  was  agreed  to  without  discussion : 
“  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Bridges  Committee 
to  report  immediately  as  to  the  removal  of 
the  original  bronze  lamp -standards  on 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  the  substitution  there¬ 
fore  of  lamp-standards  wholly  out  of  character 
with  the  bridge,  and  of  particularly  feeble 
design,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
reinstatement  of  the  original  lamp -standards.” 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 


New  Public  Hall,  South  Brent,  Devon. — 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Latham, 
architect,  Kingsbridge,  for  a  new  public 
and  market  hall  at  South  Brent.  The  build¬ 
ing  win  be  about  80  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide. 

Assembly  Buildings,  Belfast.— A  new  hall 
for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  is  now  being  erected  in 
Belfast.  The  work  is  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Young  and  Mackenzie, 
architects. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses :  — 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Hackney,  Central .+ — Retention  of  projecting 
steps  in  front  of  No.  232,  Mare-street, 
Hackney  (Mr.  J.  B.  Westacott  for  Messrs. 
Hellis  and  Son). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Balconies  to  proposed 
buildings  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  Holm- 
leigh-road,  Stamford-hill,  Hackney  (Mrs.  F.  A. 
Cave). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Stone  hoods  to  porches  in  front 
of  Nos.  42,  44,  46,  48,  and  50,  Algiers-road, 
Lewisham  (Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Connew). — 
Consent. 

Leicisham. — Retention  of  a  one-story  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Ewhurst- 
road,  Lewisham,  abutting  upon  the  west  side 
of  Salehurst-road  (Messrs.  J.  G.  Nicolls  and 
Sons).— Consent. 

Newington,  West. — Three  houses,  Nos.  41, 
42,  and  43,  De  Laune-street,  Kennington 
(Messrs.  E.  Briant  and  Son  for  Mr.  A.  F. 
De  Laune). — Consent. 

Norwood. — Buildings  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  south  side  of  Rothschild-street  and 
west  side  of  High-street,  West  Norwood  (Mr. 
T.  Martin). — Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — An  oriel  window  at 
No.  5,  Cleveland-gardens,  Hyde-park  (Messrs. 
C.  J.  Mann  and  Son). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A  portico  at 
No.  31,  Wilton-place,  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square  (Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel  for  Lady 
Jones  Parry). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Houses  with  shops  on  the 
west  side  of  Mitcham-road,  Tooting,  north¬ 
ward  of  the  “Foresters’  Arms”  public-house 
(Mr.  W.  C.  Poole  for  Messrs.  Swain  and 
Selley). — Consent. 

W  estminster. — Mouldings  upon  oriel  win¬ 
dows  at  “  Parliament  chambers,”  Great  Smith- 
street,  Westminster  (Messrs.  Palgrave  and  Co. 
for  Mr.  E.  J.  Read). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  West. — One-story  shops  upon  a 
site  abutting  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Stan¬ 
hope-terrace,  Regent’s-park,  St.  Pancras,  and 
southern  side  of  Delancey-street  (Mr.  A. 
Whitelaw  for  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Brixton. + — Buildings  upon  the  site  of  Nos. 
8,  10,  and  12,  Clark’s-row,  Robsart-street, 

Brixton  (Messrs.  H.  Bragg  and  Sons  for  Mrs. 
R.  Slade). — Consent. 

W  hit  e  chap  el.  Working  class  dwelling- 
house  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the  north  side 
of  Montague-street  and  west  side  of  Bell-lane, 
Whitechapel  (Messrs.  D.  Cubitt,  Nichols,  Sons, 
and  Chuter  for  Mr.  H.  Friedlander). — Consent. 

Botherhithe.—  Buildings  upon  the  site  of 
Nos.  16  and  17,  Magdalen-street,  Bermondsey, 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the 
street  (Messrs.  F.  Chambers  and  Son  for 
Messrs.  R.  Dickeson  and  Co.). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  one-story  building  at  the 
rear  of  No.  251,  Upper  Richmond-road,  Putney, 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  a  roadway  leading 
out  of  the  east  side  of  Lower  Park-fields  (Mr. 
C.  L.  Banks  for  the  trustees  of  Mrs.  E. 
Gerhold  and  Mr.  A.  Gerhold). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Hampstead. — Retention  of  a  wood  and  iron 
building  on  the  north  side  of  Sandwell- 
crescent,  West  End-lane,  Hampstead  (Mr.  W. 
Sandeford). — Refuse'd. 

Hampstead. — The  retention  of  a  wood  and 
iron  fire  station  building  on  part  of  the  fore¬ 
court  of  No.  138,  Maida-vale,  Kilburn  (Mr.  O. 
Fleming  for  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of 
the  Council). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Lewisham. — A  block  of  residential  flats,  with 
bay  windows  and  a  one-story  addition  in  front, 
at  No.  155,  High-street,  Lewisham  (Mr.  C.  A. 
Geen). — Consent. 

Clapham. — The  rebuilding  of  the  “  Wirtem- 
berg  Arms”  public-house,  abutting  upon 
Wirtemberg-street  and  Cross-street,  Clapham 
(Mr.  W.  Husband  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Manktelow). 
— Consent.  . 

Hampstead. — Mission  buildings  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  8  and  10,  Broomsleigh-road,  West 
Hampstead,  abutting  also  upon  Dornfell- 
street,  with  projecting  porch,  oriel  window, 
and  buttresses  (Messrs.  Whitfield  and  Thomas 
for  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Sharpe). — Consent. 

St.  George ,  Hanover-square. — An  addition  to 
No.  19,  Minerva-mews,  Chester-terrace,  St. 
George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  W.  E.  Mills  for 
Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Wentworth). — Refused. 
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Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Battersea. — Retention  of  wood  and  iron 
enclosures  to  the  bolting  on  the  third  floor  of 
premises  on  the  north-west  side  of  Church-road, 
Battersea,  the  iron  framing  supporting  the 
water-tank  on  the  roof,  and  the  retention  of 
a  forecourt  wall  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Church-road  (Mr.  H.  Branch  for  Messrs.  May- 
hew,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Islington,  North. — That  an  order  be  issued 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Bentley,  sanctioning  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying  out  of  two  new  streets  for  car¬ 
riage  traffic  to  lead  from  Hornsey-lane  to 
Whitehall-park,  Islington,  and  in  connexion 
therewith  the  widening  of  a  portion  of 
Hornsey-lane  (for  Mr.  G.  Wills). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  on  October  1,  for  the  formation  of 
Mew  streets  to  lead  out  of  the  east  side  of 
Shrewsbury-lane,  Plumstead,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  widening  of  Shrewsbury-lane  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  estate  (Mr.  W.  Parish). — 
Agreed. 

Woolwich. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  formation  of  Bercta-street, 
Footscray-road,  New  Eltham  (Mr.  G.  Bush). — 
Refused. 

Space  at  Bear. 

Strand. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
17,  Charles-street,  Haymarket,  upon  part  of 
the  space  at  the  rear  of  that  building  (Messrs. 
Treadwell  and  Martin  for  Messrs.  W.  Dun- 
stan  and  W.  J.  Styles). — Consent. 

St.  George ,  Hanover-square. — Alterations 
and  additions  to  No.  34,  Wilton-road,  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  A.  J.  Wood 
for  Mrs.  R.  Morris). — Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Kensington ,  South. — Retention  of  an  addi¬ 
tion  and  erection  of  a  further  addition  at  No. 
11,  Chapel-place,  Kensington  (Mr.  J.  Slater 
for  the  Kensington  and  Knightsbridge  Electric 
Lighting  Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

Finsbury,  East. — Deviations  from  the  plans 
certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  “  The 
Royal  Oak  ”  public-house,  abutting  upon 
Waterloo-street  and  Galway-street,  St.  Luke’s 
(Messrs.  Willis  and  Leslie). — Consent. 

Alterations  to  Buildings. 

Paddington,  South. — Raising  of  the  back 
addition  of  No.  16,  Bayswater-terrace,  Pad¬ 
dington,  and  the  construction  of  an  additional 
story  in  the  roof  of  the  main  building  (Messrs. 
Trant,  Brown,  and  Humphreys  for  the  Misses 
Johnston). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — 
The  annual  conversazione  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  took  place  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  guests  were  received 
by  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Alex.  Siemens,  and  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  evening.  As  usual,  there  were 
no  technical  exhibits,  but  a  carefully  chosen 
programme  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
was  given  with  excellent  effect. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Cotton  Exchange,  Liverpool. — The 
award  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Briggs,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the 
assessor  on  the  designsTfor  the  New  Cotton 
Exchange  sent  in11  by  competing  architects, 
and  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  directors, 
is  as  follows  : — The  design  No.  22,  by  Messrs. 
Matear  and  Simon,  is  recommended  for 
adoption.  No.  15,  by  Mr.  Richard  Holt,  for 
the  first  premium  of  250Z.  :  No.  20,  by  Messrs. 
Grayson  and  Ould,  for  the  second  premium 
of  150Z.  ;  and  the  third  premium  of  100Z., 
divided  between  No.  2,  by  Messrs.  Gilling  and 
Moorhouse,  and  No.  19,  by  Mi-.  Henry  Hartley. 

School  at  Southall. — At  the  meeting  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Paul  Water- 
house,  the  assessor  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
respect  to  the  erection  of  a  new  public 
elementary  school  at  Southall,  to  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  800  children,  had  made  his  award 
as  follows : — (1)  Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  22, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  (2)  Mr.  J. 
Mann,  Hayes ;  (3)  Mr.  W.  L.  Eves,  Ux¬ 
bridge.  A  motion  was  passed  appointing  Mr. 
Laurence  architect  at  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent.,  subject  to  tenders  being  obtained  for 


the  work  showing  the  total  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ings  not  to  exceed  12£  per  cent,  above  £11  per 
head  on  the  accommodation  provided,  and  on 
the  understanding  that  the  working  drawings 
are  to  become  the  property  of  the  County 
Council. 

- — - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Hydraulic  Power  and  Hydraulic  Ma¬ 
chinery.  By  Professor  Henry  Robinson. 
Third  edition.  (Chas.  Griffin  and  Co.) 

Municipal  Shortcomings.  By  T.  Myddel- 
ton  Shallcross.  (Elliot  Stock.  Is.) 

Modern  Cottage  Architecture,  Illus¬ 
trated  from  works  of  well-known  architects. 
Edited  by  Maurice  B.  Adams.  (B.  T.  Batsford. 
10s.  6d.) 

Railway  Maximum  Rates,  Charges,  and 
Traffic  Acts.  By  M.  B.  Cotsworth.  Third 
Edition.  (Bemrose  and  Sons.  10s.  6d.) 

Dunstable:  Its  History  and  Surround¬ 
ings.  By  Worthington  G.  Smith.  (Elliot 
Stock.) 

Pioneer  Irrigation  and  Light  Railways. 
By  E.  O.  Mawson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  E.  R. 
Calthrop.  M.Inst.C.E.  (Crosbv  Lo  'kwoed  and 
Son.) 

Fire  Protection  on  Board  Ship.  By 
Edwin  O.  Sachs,  A.Inst.M.E.  (British  Fire 
Prevention  Co.  2s.  6d.) 


Covresponbence. 

“THE  PLENUM  SYSTEM  OF 
VENTILATION.” 

Sip., — As  your  issue  for  last  week  contains  a 
reply  by  Messrs.  Henman,  Cooper,  and  Lea,  to 
the  statements  contained  in  my  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,”  perhaps  you  may 
kindly  permit  me  to  correct  certain  in¬ 
accuracies  in  their  figures  (and  to  give  my 
authorities),  which  show  that  they  have 
seriously  misrepresented  the  facts. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast,  for  1902,  the 
number  of  beds  in  the  old  hospital  was  196 ; 
these  were  for  patients  only,  and  exclusive  of 
those  required  for  a  large  staff  of  doctors, 
nurses,  servants,  and  others.  But  Messrs. 
Henman,  Cooper,  and  Lea  state  that  there 
were  only  itfU  “  residents.” 

In  the  new  hospital  there  are  only  298  beds 
for  patients,  and  at  the  present  time  only 
about  two-thirds  of  these  are  occupied ;  many 
of  the  wards  were  quite  empty,  or  very  nearly, 
last  month  at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  and 
probably  there  were  not  more  than  200 
patients  in  residence,  or  possibly  a  few  more 
than  in  the  old  hospital.  But  Messrs. 
Henman,  Cooper,  and  Lea  state  that  the  new 
hospital  will  contain  400  “  residents,”  but 
admitting  that  at  present  there  are  only  300. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  authority 
from  whom  I  obtained  the  information  as  to 
the  number  of  patients  in  the  old  hospital  and 
new  one  being  about  equal,  was  fairly  correct; 
indeed,  it  would  be  surprising  to  me  to  find 
an  error,  inasmuch  as  the  statement  came 
through  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  hospital  to  the  writer  of  a  letter 
before  me.  And  this  is  a  reasonable  con¬ 
clusion  to  draw,  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  number  of  Belfast  patients  would  very 
greatly  increase  during  one  or  two  years. 

But,  as  I  do  not  know  the  exact  numbers, 
I  will  give  the  numbers  of  patients  in  both  the 
old  and  new  hospitals  as  being  about  equal, 
although  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  slight 
increase,  which  could  not,  however,  materially 
affect  the  comparison  I  am  about  to  make, 
and  I  will  accept,  as  correct,  the  estimate 
quoted  by  Messrs.  Henman,  Cooper,  and  Lea, 
that  the  coal  consumption  for  the  new  hospital 
will  be  1,800  tons  for  this  year,  against  the 
516  tons  used  in  the  old  hospital,  according 
to  the  report  for  1902. 

Old  hospital  for  200  patients — coal  used,  per 
patient,  2j  tons. 

New  hospital  for  200  patients — coal  used,  per 
patient,  9  tons. 

New  hospital  for  300  “residents”  (as  at 
present) — coal  used,  per  resident,  6  tons  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Messrs.  Henman,  Cooper,  and  Lea). 

It  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  to  six  or 
nine  tons  per  -atient  per  annum  is  to  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  an  increased 
hot-water  supply,  additional  laundry  work,  or 
the  results  attained  for  other  purposes ;  in 
any  case,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  Plenum 
ventilation  can  compare  favourably  with 
scientific  natural  methods  as  to  cost  of  fuel. 

I  have  given  the  above  figures  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correcting  any  impressions  that  the 
new  hospital  is  occupied  by  so  many  as  300 


patients;  that  the  old  hospital  contained  man; 
less  patients  than  the  new  one,  and  in  sup 
port  of  the  statements  contained  in  my  paper 
also  to  remove  possible  mistakes  with  regarc 
to  the  use  of  the  words,  “  patients  ”  anc 
“  residents.” 

Messrs.  Henman,  Cooper,  and  Lea  hav« 
quite  omitted  to  reply  to  the  most  seriou* 
point  raised  in  my  paper,  in  reference  to  thi 
failure  of  the  Plenum  system  of  ventilation  a 
Belfast  to  remove  the  vitiated  air  and  smell 
from  the  operating  rooms,  by  way  of  the  exit  : 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  stated  that  the  foul  air  and  odours 
from  these  rooms  (in  which  anaesthetics,  o: 
other  chemicals,  were  being  used  at  the  time 
of  my  inspection)  were  being  expelled  through 
the  joints  of  the  doors  when  closed,  and  ii 
volumes  through  the  opened  doorways ;  thd 
smells  were  perceptible  through  the  corridors 
and  to  the  interior  of  the  large  wards  near  thd 
entrances  to  the  same ;  I  pointed  out  thd 
failure  to  the  official  who  conducted  inn 
through  the  premises,  and  he  will  be  able  t< 
give  any  confirmation  that  may  be  asked  for; 

If  vitiated  hir  can  be  forced  through  door 
ways  in  this  manner  from  one  ward  to  anothe) 
bv  this  Plenum  system,  it  cannot  be  said  thai 
the  apartments  are  being  properly  ventilated  1 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  very  serioui 
breakdown  at  these  points,  either  from  neglect 
or  ignorance  of  the  officials,  failure  of  thd 
mechanical  appliances,  or  other  disadvantage! 
of  unnatural  methods  of  ventilation. 

I  think  that  I  have  advanced  sufficient 
to  show  that  Messrs.  Henman,  Cooper,  anc 
Lea  were  not  at  all  justified  in  making  thd 
very  injurious  remark,  to  the  effect  that  they 
hoped  that  “  Mr.  Bibhv  may  be  more 
accurate  in  the  information  he  is  collecting 
for  his  new  work  on  ‘  The  Planning  of  Hos: 
pitals,’  or  it  will  be  of  no  practical  value”; 
it  is  idle  to  write  that  my  deductions  art 
“obviously  unreliable”  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  indicate  the  alleged  error  anc 
supply  corrections ;  it  would  have  been  betten 
to  have  given  some  explanation,  or  excuse; 
for  the  failure  of  the  ventilation  at  the  operati 
ing  rooms,  for  instance. 

From  the  reply  of  Messrs.  Henman. 
Cooper,  and  Lea,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
I  had  remarked  adversely  on  the  health  ot 
the  medical  staff  of  this  hospital.  I  did  not; 
and  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  be  told  thai: 
the  officials  all  enjoy  good  health,  inasmuch 
as  the  portions  of  the  hospital  occupied  bjl 
them  are  not  heated  and  ventilated  on  thd 
Plenum  system,  neither  are  they  compelled  to 
live  like  the  patients  in  the  institution,  undeii 
glass  roofs,  and  without  the  cheerful  adjunctc 
of  windows  in  the  walls;  staring  at  blank 
walls  from  week  to  week,  or  month  to  month, 
breathing  air  at  one  monotonous  temperature; 
and  writhing  under  the  appalling  uniformity! 
of  the  conditions  thrust  upon  them. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  doctor  connected  with 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  at  Belfast,  whd 
“complained  of  headache  whenever  hd 
entered  the  Plenum  ventilated  wards,”  is  s 
visiting  or  a  resident  official :  I  had  no  such 
sensation  myself,  but  was  very  glad  to  leave 
the  wards,  for  the  external  air  was  fresh  and 
wholesome  after  being  for  some  time  in  an 
unnatural  atmosphere.  George  H.  Bibby. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  PATENT 
RIGHTS. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  among  thd 
many  improvements  the  public  are  being  lea 
to  anticipate  from  the  recent  clean  sweep  a> 
the  War  Office  something  will  be  done  t< 
improve  the  position  of  patentees  whose  ini 
ventions  the  War  Office  may  desire  to  use — a> 
all  events,  if  the  treatment  a  friend  of  mine 
received  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  a  patentee 
may  expect  from  some  Government  officials. 

Some  years  ago  my  friend  invented  a  cer 
tain  article  which  he  patented,  and  the  patent 
for  which  is  still  being  kept  in  force  by  him 
by  the  nayment  of  Government  fees.  Of  thin 
patented  article  my  friend  sold  many 
thousands  in  the  ordinary  way  of  businesss 
During  the  late  war  in  South  Africa  some 
195,000  of  these  articles  were  required  by  thd 
War  Office,  and  one  would  naturally  expec( 
that  the  officials  would  ask  the  patentee  tc 
tender  for  what  was  required. 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  authorities  in 
vited  several  firms  to  tender  for  these  goods  on 
a  sample  of  my  friend’s  invention,  made  and 
supplied  by  him  in  the  usual  way  of  trade,  and 
bearing  his  name  and  distinctive  patent 
number  punched  thereon.  Certain  of  those 
who  were  invited  to  tender  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Office  officials  to  the  fact  thai 
the  articles  the-  were  asked  to  tender  fon 
were  recognised  as  patented,  but  their  appre¬ 
hensions  were  allayed  by  official  assurance 
that  under  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  ol 
State  they  were  absolutely  protected  as  con¬ 
tractors  to  the  Crown. 

As  soon  as  my  friend  heard  what  was  going 


3n — which  he  only  did  by  chance  through  his 
own  maker  having  been  invited  to  tender — he 
pointed  out  to  the  War  Office  the  unfairness 
of  these  proceedings,  but  to  no  purpose.  They 
ignored  him  altogether,  obtained  the  goods 
where  they  thought  best,  and  even  refused  to 
give  him — the  patentee — the  option  of  execut¬ 
ing  the  order  at  the  price  at  which  it  was 
placed  elsewhere. 

Now,  the  Patent  Act* says  that  it  shall  have 
the  same  effect  against  the  Crown  as  it  has 
against  anyone  else,  and  yet  we  have  here  a 
Government  department  refusing  to  recognise 
the  grant  by  the  Crown  itself  to  my  friend  of 
certain  exclusive  rights.  How,  therefore,  does 
my  friend  obtain — in  the  words  of  the  grant — 
“  the  whole  profit  and  advantage  from  time 
to  time  accruing  by  reason  of  the  invention,” 
if  he  is  not  even  asked  to  tender  for  the 
supply  of  goods  to  be  made  under  the  patent, 
while  others  who  have  paid  no  patent  fees  are 
permitted  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
patentee,  who  is  denied  even  the  opportunity 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  order  ? 

The  position  of  the  Crown  is  not  on  all 
fours  with  that  of  the  general  public,  inasmuch 
as,  unlike  that  public,  it  is  the  grantor  of  the 
patent,  and,  therefore,  should  not  attack  its 
own  grant  by  claiming  to  do  gratuitously  what 
it  has  forbidden  all  and  sundry  to  do  except 
on  terms. 

The  War  Office  stated  that  it  had  been 
advised  they  need  not  pay  any  royalty  for  the 
use  of  my  friend’s  patented  invention.  Who 
advised  them  ?  My  friend  has  the  written 
opinion  of  the  very  highest  authority  on 
patent  law  in  the  country  that  his  patent  is 
one  that  could  be  upheld  in  a  court  of  law. 

A  patent  must  be  assumed  to  be  good  and 
valid  and  the  patentee  entitled  to  all  its 
benefits  until  a  court  of  law  decides  other¬ 
wise,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a 
Government  department  and  its  advisers  to 
constitute  itself  a  court  of  law  and  sit  in 
judgment  on  a  grant  of  patent  made  by  that 
Crown,  of  which  it  is  a  department.  But  how 
can  a  poor  inventor  hope  to  fight  against  a 
Government  department  which  has  the  State 
purse  behind  it? 

My  friend’s  loss  has  been  a  double  one;  first, 
he  loses  the  profit  someone  made  on  the  order, 
and  secondly,  as  the  articles  were  eventually 
not  wanted  owing  to  the  war  coming  to  an 
end,  these  articles  were  sold  by  the  War  Office 
for  a  mere  song,  and  were  at  once  thrown  on 
the  market  and  come  into  unfair  competition 
with  my  friend’s  goods,  as  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  price  which  enabled  the  buyers 
to  undersell  him.  and  a  business  of  thousands 
has  been  reduced  to  one  of  hundreds. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  find  space  for  thiB 
in  your  journal,  and  that  it  may  induce  others 
to  bring  forward  any  similar  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint.  Sympathiser. 

L***  The  correspondence  sent  to  us  with  this 
letter,  and  the  eminent  legal  opinion  referred 
to,  entirely  bear  out  the  writer’s  statement. — 
Ed.] 
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but  does  not  contribute  much  to  the  setting 
properties  of  cement.  Assuming  that  aluminate 
and  silicate  of  lime  were  the  chief  constituents 
of  Portland  cement,  Le  Chatelier  prepared 
these  and  examined  them  for  their  action 
on  water. 

Silicates.  ] 

Monocalcium  silicate  CaO  Si02  is  not  acted 
on  by  water,  and  can  play  no  part  in  hardening 
of  cement  if  present. 

Dicalcium  silicate  2  CaO  [Si02  is  formed  by 
heating  proper  proportions  of  lime  and  silica 
in  a  crucible,  falls  to  pieces  on  cooling,  and 
Le  Chatelier  believed  this  spontaneous  pul¬ 
verisation  due  to  change  in  crystalline  form. 

Tricalcium  silicate  3  CaO  Si02  cannot  be 
prepared  by  heating  CaO  and  Si02  in  pro¬ 
portion,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  lower  silicates 
being  always  obtained. 

Le  Chatelier  says,  however,  that  this  tri¬ 
silicate  may  be  formed  by  heating  lime  and 
fusible  silicates,  and  concluded  that  it  was 
the  chief  active  compound  in  cement. 

Aluminates. 

Monocalcium  aluminate  CaO  A1203,  nearly 
infusible,  sets  rapidly  with  water.  ■ 

Dicalcium  aluminate 2  CaO  A1203,  fusible,  sets 
quickly  with  water,  falls  to  pieces  on  boiling. 

Tricalcium  aluminate  3  CaO  A1203.  ’  very 
fusible,  sets  quickly,  disintegrated  on  boiling. 

-  Assuming  that  magnesia  can  take  the  place 
of  lime  and  form  similar  compounds  to  the 
latter,  and  that  iron  oxide  can  replace  alumina, 
Le  Chatelier  gives  the  formulas: — 


CaO  +  MgO 
Si02  +  A1203 


='notJrgreater  than  3, 


and 


CaO  +  MgO 


:  not  less  than  3. 


SiO„  +  A1„03  +  Fe2Oj 

According  to  Le  Chatelier,  the  reaction  which 
took  place  when  cement  was  acted  on  by  water 
and  allowed  to  set  was  chiefly  the  formation 
of  hydrate  of  lime  [Ca(HO)2]  embedded  in  amass 
of  white  crystals  of  hydrated  monocalcium 
silicate  (CaO  Si02  Aqua)  obtained  by  decom¬ 
position  of  the  trisilicate. 

The  research  of  Le  Chatelier  was  repeated 
and  extended  by  Messrs.  Newberry,  who  pub¬ 
lished  their  results  in  1897.  Their  aim  was 
to  find : — 

(1)  What  proportion  of  lime  must  be  used 
for  a  given  percentage  of  silica  and  alumina 
in  clay. 

(2)  Can  a  general  formula  be  stated  applic¬ 
able  to  all  clays  which  will  indicate  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime  to  give  the  best  results  with 


each. 

Messrs.  Newberry  repeated  Le  Chatelier’s 
experiments  of  making  and  examining  silicates 
and  aluminates  of  lime,  with  the  results  as 
shown  in  table,  t  § 


two  and  a  half  molecules  of  CaO  to  one  A'20?/ 
the  product  is  unsound. 

The  data  thus  obtained  Messrs.  Newberry 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  lime  that 
may  be  safely  used  with  a  clay  of  known  com¬ 
position. 

The  most  highly  limed  silicate  that  can 
exist  in  a  good  cement  having  the  formula 
3  CaO  Si02  and  the  most  basic  aluminate 
being  2  CaO  A1203,  '  the  most  highly  limed 
cement  will  have  the  general  formula  (3  CaO 
Si02)x  (2  CaO  AJ203)y.  In  3  CaO  Si02  the 
ratio  of  lime  to  silica  is  2-8,  in  2  CaO  Al2Ov. 
the  ratio  of  lime  to  alumina  is  1-1.  Therefore, 
for  100  parts  of  clay  proper  (Si02  Al2°3  Fe203), 
the  maximum  lime  required  will  be  : — 

%  Si02  x  2-8  +  %  (Ai203  Fe203)  X  1  1. 

These  proportions  are,  however,  only  safe  in 
practice  with  the  finest  grinding  of  raw  material 
and  finished  cement.  According  to  Messrs.. 
Newberry,  magnesia  does  not  form  hydraulic 
compounds  with  silica  or  alumina,  and  is 
incapable  of  replacing  lime  in  cement. 

Messrs.  Newberry’s  research  is  interesting 
and  of  great  practical  value,  but  it  throws  very 
little  light  on  the  constitution  proper  of  cement. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  their  work  is 
that  certain  proportions  of  lime,  silica,  and 
alumina  react  on  burning,  giving  a  sound 
cement,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  in  what  manner 
these  bodies  are  combined. 

In  1899  Rebuffat  gave  his  views  on  the 
structural  arrangement  of  the  compounds 
forming  Portland  cement.  These,  he  says, 
are  composed  of  a  crystalline  compound  of 
lime  and  orthosilicate  of  calcium,  and  aluminate 
of  calcium  in  varying  ratios.  In  opposition 
to  Le  Chatelier’s  conclusions  that  it  is  the 
trialuminate  3  CaO  A1203,  Rebuffat  believes 
it  to  bo  the  monoaluminate. 

Along  with  the  orthosilicate  of  lime  compound 
there  is  also  present  in  cement  high  in  silica 
a  quantity  of  CaO  Si02.  According  to  Rebuffat, 
the  hardening  process  consists  in  the  hydration 
of  calcium  orthosilicate  producing  a  body 
having  the  formula  2  (Si02  2  CaO)  Aqua,  and 
the  lime  is  set  free  forming  crystalline  hydrate. 
Hydration  of  the  calcium  aluminate  also  takes 
place.  The  metasilicate  does  not  hydrate, 
but  combines  with  the  hydrated  calcium  alu¬ 
minate,  forming  double  compounds.  Rebuffat 
ascribes  the  power  of  highly  silicious  cement 
to  resist  the  action  of  sea-water  to  these 
latter  compounds. 

Zulkowski  has  drawn  attention  to  a  fact 
which  most  experimenters  have  overlooked. 
In  making  slag  cement  it  is  necessary  to  quickly 
chill  the  molten  slag  to  give  it  the  necessary 
hydraulic  properties.  If  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  such  a  slag  will  frequently  fall  to  pieces. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  noticed  when  over¬ 
burned  cement  clinker  is  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  air,  such  change  resulting  in  different 


Silicates. 


NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT: 
Chapter  I. — The  Constitution  of  Portland 
Cement. 

ITH  increasing  demand  for  Portland 
cement  of  improved  quality,  experi¬ 
menters  on  the  subject  are  many, 
but  its  constitution  still  remains 
very  uncertain  and  variable.  The  first  to  make 
advance  in  this  direction  was  Le  Chatelier,  who, 
in  1887,  published  a  paper  on  his  research. 
His  methods  were  a  microscopical  examination 
of  the  clinker  and  set  cement  and  the  synthetic- 
preparation  of  the  bodies  supposed  to  exist 
therein. 

Le  Chatelier  found  that  cement  clinker  in 
microscopical  sections  appears  to  be  made  up 
of  constituents  some  of  which  are  active 
and  others  inactive  to  polarised  light.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  separate  them  from  one 
another,  hence  be  tried  to  construct  bodies  of 
like  physical  and  chemical  behaviour.  Tri- 
calcium-aluminate  crystallises  in  cubes,  and 
hence  is  optically  inactive.  He  foimd  a  body 
analogous  to  this  in  the  clinker.  The  chief 
constituent  he  found  had  weak  optical 
activity,  with  well-defined  crystalline  form. 
This  he  believed  to  be  a  silicate  of  lime  with 
the  formula  SiOa  3  CaO.  Another  silicate 
he  found  had  a  deep  brown  colour,  optically 
inactive  and  more  fusible  than  the  preceding 
two.  This  he  conjectured  was  an  aiumino-ferrite 
of  lime  having  the  formula  2  (A1  Fe)2  03 
3  CaO. 

He  produced  such  a  body  with  the  required 
properties.  It  is  slowly  acted  on  by  water, 


Formula. 

Ratio  of 
Lime 
to  Silica. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Lime. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Silica. 

Fresh-Water  Test. 

Deval’s  Hot  Test. 

(1)  2  CaO  SiOa 

(2)  2£  CaO  Si0.j 

(3)  3  CaO  SiO, 

(4)  34  CaO  SiO j 

1-86 

2- 33 

2-80 

3- 27 

65-11 

70-0 

73-68 

76-53 

34-89 

30-0 

26-32 

23-44 

Set  hard;  hard  after 
six  weeks. 

Set  soft;  hard  after 
six  weeks. 

Same  as  (2). 
Cracked  ;  soft ;  hard 
after  six  weeks. 

Sound  and  haidt 

Aluminates. 


Ratio  of 
Lime 

Per¬ 
centage.  ' 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Fresh- Water  Test. 

Deval’s  Hot.Test. 

to  Alumina. 

Lime. 

Alumina. 

(1)  2  CaO  Al,Oj 

1-1 

52-33 

47-62 

Set  quickly  ;  hard  ; 

Sound  ;  fairly  Jaard. 

Curved  and  cracked; 
soft. 

(2)  21  CaO  AlaO:, 

1-37 

57-85 

42-15 

Set  quickly ;  curved  • 
and  cracked. 

(3)  3  CaO  A1,03 

1-65 

62-23 

37-77 

Same  as  (2). 

Same  as  (2). 

From  these  results  Messrs.  Newberry  drew 
the  conclusions : — 

(1)  Lime  may  be  combined  with  silica  in 
proportion  of  3  CaO  to  1  Si  02.  and  give  a  product 
of  practically  constant  volume  and  good 
hardening  properties,  though  hardening  slowly. 
With  three  and  a  half  molecules  of  CaO  to 
one  Si02  the  product  is  not  sound. 

(2)  Lime  may  be  combined  with  alumina 
in  the  proportion  of  2  CaO  to  1  AJ203,  giving  a 
product  which  sets  quickly,  showing  constant 
volume  and  good  hardening  properties.  With 


properties  of  a  material  whose  chemical  com¬ 
position  remains  the  same,  may  be  ascribed 
to  dimorphism.  Zulkowski  says  that  this 
dimorphism  is  shown  by  the  silicate  of  calcium 
of  the  formula  2  CaO  Si02.  When  two  mole¬ 
cules  of  lime  and  one  of  silica  are  heated  together 
the  orthosilicate  is  first  formed,  having  the 

structure  Ca  <  °  >  Si  <  °  >  Ca.  At  a  higher 
temperature  this  bcdy  rearranges  its.lf  to  form 
basic  calcium  metasilicate  0  =  Si  ^  ^  0- 
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This  basic  compound  is  hydraulic.  If  when 
in  the  pasty  condition  it  be  quickly  cooled  the 
compound  remains,  but  if  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  it  changes  once  more  to  the  ortho  - 
silicate,  and  the  strains  resulting  from  this 
change  causes  disintegration  and  the  powder 
so  formed  has  no  setting  properties.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Le  Chatelier  and  Newberrys,  Zul- 
kswski  holds  that  3  CaO  Si02  cannot  exist  in 
Portland  cement,  but  that  it  is  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  dicalcium  orthosilicate,  basic  meta¬ 
silicate,  and  free  lime. 

In  support  of  his  theories  Zulkowski  experi¬ 
mented  on  a  sample  of  cement,  from  the  analysis 
of  which  he  assumed  the  following  compo¬ 
sition  : — 


Solium  and  potassium  silicates 

Sulphate  of  lime  . 

Si  0„  2  CaO  . 

Ai/j3  2  CaO  . 

Fe203  2  CaO  . 

Magnesia . 

Lime . 


3- 43  per  cent. 
2-45 

61-89 

1214 

4- 35 
•97 

14-22 


According  to  Zulkowski,  such  a  cement 
ought  to  take  up  14-67  per  cent,  water  of 
hydration.  The  results  actually  obtained 
were  14-44  per  cent,  in  twenty-one  days,  not 
increasing  after  this. 

Dr.  Loebell  considers  that  Portland  cement 
consists  of  from  11  to  26-6  per  cent,  free  lime  ; 
14  per  cent.  CaO  Si02 ;  43  per  cent.  2  CaO  SiOo : 
23  per  cent.  2  CaO  (A1203  Fe203).  According 
to  Jex,  the  hardening  of  cement  is  caused  by 
the  formation  of  orthosilicate  of  lime  from 
metasilicate  and  free  lime.  Steur,  Wormser, 
and  Spanjer  consider  that  part  of  the  free 
lime  is  dissolved  in  the  cement,  which  accounts 
for  large  quantities  not  being  objectionable. 
Hart  and  Meyer  say  they  have  detected  free 
dissolved  lime  in  cement  clinker. 


The  results  obtained  from  the  experiments 
all  indicate  that  lime  is  present  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  form  CaO  Si02.  Le  Chatelier 
and  Newberrys  believe  this  excess  as  being  in 
combination  as  3  CaO  Si02.  Rebuffat  looks 
on  it  as  forming  a  loose  compound  with 
2  CaO  Si02  =  2  CaO  Si02  n  CaO-  Zulkowski 
regards  the  excess  as  free  lime  in  variable  pro¬ 
portions.  In  support  of  this  there  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Lobell,  Steur,  Wormser,  Spanjer, 
Hart,  and  Meyer. 

It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  Zulkowski’s 


views  are  nearest  correct,  and  that  essentially 
Portland  cement  consists  of  ortho  and  meta 
dicalcium  silicates,  complex  and  variable 
aluminates  and  ferrites,  and  free  dissolved 
lime.  The  free  lime  proper  or  that  which 
comes  from  the  coarse  grains  of  chalk  in  the 
raw  material  will  vary  in  a  carefully- prepared 
cement  from  16  per  cent,  to  4-5  per  cent,  in 
a  cement  made  from  coarsely-ground  raw 
material. 

Until  some  reliable  method  is  devised  for 
differentiating  between  free  lime  and  loosely- 
combined  lime,  the  constitution  of  Portland 
cement  will  remain  uncertain. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Board,  Victoria 
Embankment,  on  Saturday  last  week,  Mr. 
Scovell  presiding. 

Correspondence  was  received  from  the  Local 
■Government  Board  in  regard  to  various  works 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  at  hospitals  under 
the  control  of  the  Managers.  Among  the 
works  sanctioned  were  the  following: — Fire- 
resisting  works  to  ten  temporary  wards  and 
the  temporary  chapel  of  the  North-Western 
Hospital,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  4,500/.,  and 
alterations  at  the  laundry  of  the  Eastern 
Hospital,  including  rearrangement  of 
machinery  and  plant,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
475J.  The  plans  showing  the  proposed 
drainage  works  in  connexion  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  South-Eastern  Hospital  were 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
subject  to  the  disconnexion  from  the  main 
system  of  all  the  drains  from  the  infected 
blocks. 

South-Western  and  'Eastern  Hospitals. — On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  incur  an 
additional  expenditure  of  169/.  on  the  erection 
of  fire-escape  staircases  at  these  hospital  . 
The  amount  previously  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  1,449/.  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work  at  both  hospitals. 

Loans. — The  action  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  applying  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  loans  amounting  to  126,280/.  was 
approved.  Included  in  the  loans  is  the  esti¬ 


mated  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  Southern 
Hospital,  75,000/. 

Leavcsden  Asylum. — Consideration  of  a  long 
report  of  the  Asylums  Committee  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  sewage  disposal  works  at  this 
asylum  was  postponed. 

High  TFoocZ  School. — The  Children’s  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
workshops,  etc.,  should  be  erected  at  this 
school,  at  a  cost  of  380/.  The  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Works  Committee. 

Northern  Hospital. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Hospitals  Committee  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  were  instructed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  making  good  of  the  roads  at  this 
hospital.  The  Engineer-in-Chief’s  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  is  450/. 

Darenth  Asylum. — A  plan  prepared  by  the 
Engineer-in-Chief  for  the  rearrangement  of  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  principal  officers  at  this 
asylum  was  approved  and  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  their  sanction. 
The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  250/. 

Grove,  Park,  and  Northern  Hospitals. — The 
Works  Committee,  in  their  report,  stated  that 
they  had  been  requested  by  the  Hospitals 
Committee  to  arrange  for  the  installation  of 
meehanical  stokers  at  those  hospitals  where 
they  are  not  already  in  use.  In  April  last  the 
Committee  submitted  a  report  in  which  they 
pointed  out  that  at  the  Brook  Hospital,  where 
the  Meldrum  type  of  mechanical  stoker  is  in 
use,  the  result  showed  a  saving  of  985/.  in  the 
cost  of  coal  consumed  during  the  twelve 
months  in  which  the  stokers  had  been  in  use ; 
the  initial  cost  of  installation  having  been 
only  786/.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee,  to  accept  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Meldrum  Bros.,  Ltd.,  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  four  stokers  at  the  Grove  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  the  sum  of  925/. ;  four  at  the  Park 
Hospital,  at  935/.  ;  and  two  at  the  Northern 
Hospital  for  415/. 

Western  Hospital. — A  plan  prepared  by  the 
Eng;ineer-in-Chief  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
engineers'  and  carpenters’  shops  at  this  hos¬ 
pital  was  approved  and  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  their  sanction. 
The  estimated  cost  is  250/. 

- #  - 

TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  CASE: 
Dispute  as  to  the  General  Building  Line. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  to  hear  an  appeal  by  Messrs. 
Knapp.  Fisher,  and  Sons,  on  behalf  of  the 
Incorporated  Hospital  and  Home  for  In¬ 
curable  Children  against  the  certificate  of  the 
superintending  architect  of  metropolitan 
buildings,  under  sections  22  and  29  of  the  Act, 
defining  the  general  line  of  buildings  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Finchley-road,  Hampstead, 
between  Netherhall-gardens  and  Adelaide- 
road.  in  which  part  of  Finchley-road  he 
further  certified  the  building  site  in  question 
to  be  situate ;  and,  further,  certifying,  under 
section  29  of  the  Act,  that  the  said  building 
site  is  situate  in  the  road  or  street  called 
Finchley-road,  Hampstead. 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  present  were 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfold,  A.  A.  Hudson,  and 
E.  A.  Griining. 

Mr.  Cuningham  Glen,  barrister,  appeared 
for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Bailhache  (in¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Andrews,  from  the 
solicitors'  department  of  the  London  County 
Council)  for  the  respondents ;  Mr.  Courthorp 
Munro  represented  the  Hampstead  Borough 
Council,  and  Mr.  Skelton  watched  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  behalf  of  owners  of  houses  in 
College  Villas-road. 

For  the  appellant  it  was  submitted  that  the 
certificate  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  that 
portion  of  Hampstead-road  between  College 
Villas-road  and  College  Crescent-road ;  that, 
taking  that  portion  of  the  road,  the  certificate 
which  declared  the  building  line  to  be  more 
than  50  ft.  back  from  the  road  was  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  upset ;  and  that  the  building  line 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  the  pavement. 

On  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council  it 
was  contended  that  there  was  a  well-defined 
line  in  the  nature  of  a  crescent  formed  by 
the  houses,  College  Villas,  3  to  7,  and  the 
front  of  New  College,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  superintendent  architect’s  certificate  was 
correct. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  the 
parties  could  not  agree  on  the  line  to  which 
buildings,  proposed  to  be  put  up  on  part  of 
the  grounds  of  North-court  adjoining  New 
College,  should  be  erected. 

Eventually,  it  was  agreed  on  behalf  of  the 
appellant  that  he  should  put  a  fresh  proposi¬ 
tion  before  the  County  Council  for  its  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Tribunal  intimated  that  they  had  heard 
only  a  part  of  the  case,  and  they  were  not,  at 
present,  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  line 


was,  in  fact,  more  than  50  ft.  back  from  th<! 
road,  or  whether  the  alternative  might  no 
be  that  there  was  no  general  line  at  all  ii 
that  part  of  the  road. 

On  this,  the  case  was  adjourned  generally. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  Bower. — Mr.  James  Bower' 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough*  Engineer  of  Gatesi 
head,  died  recently  at  his  residence,  8,  Vernont 
parade.  He  had  held  the  position  of  Borough 
Engineer  for  thirty-five  years.  In  hir 
earlier  life  he  was  associated  with  the  Grea< 
Northern  Railway,  and,  after  setting  out  1 
part  of  the  line  near  Peterborough,  became 
chief  assistant  engineer  to  the  Company  ir 
1856.  In  1861  he  superintended  the  laying  o  ; 
a  line  into  Liverpool,  and  was  afterward: 
resident  engineer  on  the  line  between  Gram 
tliam  and  Lincoln.  He  was,  in  1868,  an  ini 
specting  engineer  on  the  Irish  Railway  Com; 
mission,  and  afterwards  went  to  Gateshead 
where  his  chief  work  was  the  designing  anc 
laying  out  of  the  sewerage  scheme  of  th< 
town. 

- - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Clergy  House,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham 
— The  new  clergy  house,  which  has  been 
erected  adjoining  St.  Aidan’s  Church,  Her: 
bert-road,  Small  Heath,  for  the  accommodal 
tion  of  the  clergy  engaged  in  the  work  of  the! 
parish,  was  formally  blessed  on  the  12th  ult 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  building  ii 
three  stories  high,  and  is  built  of  red  brick 
with  freestone  dressings.  Mr.  Arthur  Dixon 
is  the  architect,  and  the  total  cost  will  b(! 
about  1,600/. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Maney,  Suttom  Cold 
field. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Peter’i: 
Church,  Maney,  has  just  been  laid.  The  nev 
church  is  being  erected  to  the  designs  o 
Messrs.  Cossins,  Peacock,  and  Bewlay,  by  Mr! 
T.  Elvins,  of  Soho-hill.  The  site  is  at  the' 
corner  of  Maney  Hill-road.  The  complete 
designs  provide  for  a  tower  at  the  west  endi 
but  for  the  present  the  erection  of  this  will  b<! 
postponed.  The  nave  will  consist  of  five  bays' 
84  ft.  long,  but  at  present  only  four  are  to  bil 
built.  The  church  will  have  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  570,  exclusive  of  choir,  but  thil 
portion  to  be  now  built  provides  for  only  402 
The  site  has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  850/.; 
and  the  building  contract  amounts  t< 
5,252/.  10s.,  including  all  internal  fittings: 
heating,  and  lighting,  but  excluding  the  towe- 
and  one  bay  of  nave  and  aisles.  The  total 
cost  of  that  portion  of  the  church  now  ii 
course  of  erection,  it  is  estimated,  will  reach 
6,500/. 

Extension  of  the  Public  Library,  Stoki: 
Newington. — The  reopening  of  the  Stoke 
Newington  Public  Library,  after  having 
undergone  alterations  and  additions,  tool 
place  recently.  In  the  extended  building,  the 
public  rooms  are  on  the  main  floor,  and  thee 
comprise  the  reading-room,  having  an  area  o 
2,352  ft.  ;  reference  library,  with  an  area  o 
1,460  ft.  ;  lending  library  (including  borrowers; 
lobbv),  2,500  ft.  ;  children’s  library  (witl 
separate  entrance),  850  ft.  ;  lecture  hall  (ex: 
elusive  of  platform  and  retiring-rooms) 
1.800  ft. ;  the  directory  lobby,  and  als<l 
librarians’  office.  The  committee-room  ano 
staff-room  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  worl 
was  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  S.  G 
Goss,  architect. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Morpfth.-. 
The  memorial  stones  of  the  new  Primitive 
Methodist  church,  which  is  being  erected  ii 
Howard-terrace,  Morpeth,  were  laid  a  shor 
time  ago.  The  new  church  will  be  built  on  1 
site  of  about  900  sq.  yds.  The  formation  o 
the  ground  being  below  the  street  level 
advantage  has  been  taken  to  obtain  a  school 
room  to  seat  250  on  the  lower  floor,  which  i 
practically  level  with  the  surface  of  ground 
The  church  will  be  approached  from  the  stree 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  at  the  entrance  to  thr 
church  there  is  a  lobbv  with  double  swin; 
doors.  The  church  will  have  accommodatioi 
for  350  persons.  At  the  rear  will  be  minister’' 
and  stewards’  vestries,  connected  with  thr 
school  by  a  separate  flight  of  stairs.  Th' 
frontage  to  Howard-terrace  is  to  be  built  c 
rock-faced  blockers,  and  the  sides  and  baci 
with  roughly-scappled  rubble,  sneck-walleo 
The  interior  woodwork  for  seats,  rostrum 
dado  cleading,  etc.,  is  to  be  carried  out  i 
pitch-pine,  and  the  remainder  in  selectei 
redwood.  The  heating  is  to  be  by  hot  wate 
on  the  low-pressure  system,  with  radiator 
placed  at  the  entrances  and  other  portions  c 
the  building  where  extra  warmth  is  required 
The  foul  air  will  be  extracted  by  galvanise; 
sheet-iron  tubes  fixed  in  openings  above  th 
ceiling,  and  carried  off  by  an  automatic  roc 
ventilator  fixed  on  the  ridge.  Fresh  air  wi1 
be  admitted  through  Tobin’s  tubes  fixed  i 
the  exterior  walls,  assisted  by  hopperei 
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'entilators  in  the  windows.  The  premises  are 
lesigned  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and 
he  architect  for  the  building  is  Mr. 
T.  Walton  Taylor,  of  Newcastle,  whose 
lesigns  were  selected  in  competition.  The 
milder  is  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Turnbull,  of  Rowlands 
Jill,  the  following  firms  being  responsible  for 
he  sub-contracts: — Mr.  John  Hewitson, 
;later ;  Mr.  E.  Byles,  plumber ;  and  Messrs. 
Jackson  Bros.,  painters  and  glaziers. 

New  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Low  Moob,  Yobk- 
5HIBE. — The  memorial  stones  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  which  is  being 
jrected  at  Low  Moor,  near  Bradford,  were 
aid  recently.  The  building  has  been  designed 
Dy  Messrs.  W.  J.  Morley  and  Son,  architects, 
:>f  Bradford,  with  a  tower  rising  to  a  height  of 
30  ft.,  and  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  dome. 
The  structure  will  consist  of  nave,  tran- 
iepts,  choir-stalls,  and  communion  dais. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  776  wor¬ 
shippers,  439  of  the  seats  being  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  304  in  the  gallery,  which  occupies 
three  sides  of  the  chapel.  The  choir  seats  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  organ,  and  are  raised 
above  the  rostrum.  There  are  vestries  for  the 
minister  and  choir,  and  two  class-rooms.  The 
gallery  is  reached  by  four  staircases.  The 
vestibule  will  be  tiled  with  marble  mosaic. 
The  woodwork  of  the  interior  will  be  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  ceiling  of  fibrous  plaster  with 
ornamental  panelled  work,  and  the  windows 
will  be  filled  with  tinted  ornamental  leaded 
lights.  Alterations  and  additions  to  the  school 
premises  have  also  been  undertaken,  and  these 
include  an  infants’  room  and  four  new  class¬ 
rooms,  three  of  which  may  be  thrown  into  the 
large  school-room  on  the  first  floor.  A  com¬ 
municating  corridor  is  to  be  made  between 
the  chapel  and  tho  school  on  both  floors.  The 
various  contracts  have  been  let  for  6,9922. 

School  Buildings*  at  Bbentfobd. — The 
Middlesex  County  Council  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  appointed  Mr.  Nowell  Parr  architect 
for  a  proposed  manual  training  and  cookery 
centre  at  the  Ealing-road  Council  School, 
Brentford,  and  for  the  erection  of  two  addi¬ 
tional  class-rooms,  each  to  accommodate  sixty 
children. 

The  Jews’  Fbee  School,  Spit alfields.— The 
Jews’  Free  School,  Bell-lane,  Spitalfields, 
founded  on  modest  lines  originally  in  1817,  has 
gradually  risen  till  it  forms  certainly  the 
largest  public  elementary  school  in  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  probably  in  the  whole  world.  No 
infants  are  admitted,  but  the  accommodation 
is  2,200  boys,  and  1,300  girls,  requiring  a  staff, 
formed  of  the  headmaster,  vice-master,  head¬ 
mistress,  vice-mistress,  seventy-five  certificated 
teachers,  nineteen  pupil  teachers  and  pro¬ 
bationers,  three  assistant  teachers  for  needle¬ 
work,  and  special  instructors  for  Hebrew, 
science  and  art,  drawing,  military  drill, 
gymnastics,  instrumental  music  and  cookery. 
Teachers’  salaries  alone  absorb  12,1442.  The 
design  for  the  entire  rebuilding  was  aban¬ 
doned  because  two  portions  of  the  school  are 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  the  scheme 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  whole 
of  the  children  being  removed  during  the 
rebuilding.  The  present  scheme,  therefore, 
follows  very  much  the  lines  of  the  existing 
buildings,  giving  greater  space,  more  suit¬ 
able  sizes  for  class-rooms,  more  convenience 
generally,  and  an  additional  wing  on  the 
southern  side.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  from 
the  architectural  point  of  view,  the  peculiarity 
is  that  two-thirds  of  the  school  will  be  entirely 
rebuilt  without  the  education  being  inter¬ 
rupted  for  a  day.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  J. 
Carmichael ;  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Murrell ; 
and  the  architect,  Mr.  Robson.  Surrounded 
as  the  building  is  by  warehouses  or  other 
high  buildings,  there  is  little  attempt  at 
architectural  display.  The  treatment  is  of  red 
brick,  with  stone-coloured  terra-cotta  for 
dressings;  salt-glazed  bricks  are  used  for 
dadoes,  and  white  glazed  bricks  very  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  staircases,  latrines,  and  covered 
I  playgrounds.  Practically  the  whole  building 
!  is  raised  in  the  air  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
i  possible  playground  space.  The  foundation- 
’  stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Rothschild  on  Wed- 
,  nesday  last. 

Sunday  School,  Steeton,  Yobkshibe.— On 
the  2oth  ult.  the  memorial  stones  were  laid 
of  the  new  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday 
school,  at  Steeton.  The  school  is  being  built 
to  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Moore  and  Crabtree, 
architects,  Keighley,  and  will  include  an 
assembly-room,  capable  of  holding  230  scholars, 
and  also  class-room  accommodation.  The 
estimated  cost  is  650 2. 

New  Chubch  Rooms,  Llanbbadach,  Wales. — 
The  opening  of  All  Saints’  rooms  at  Llanbra- 
dach,  took  place  recently.  The  new  building 
consists  of  a  hall  providing  accommodation  for 
500  people  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  con¬ 
cert  hall  on  the  upper  floor.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bruce  Vaughan,  of  Cardiff,  was  the  architect 
for  the  work. 


New  Theatbes  in  London. — The  directors  of 
the  Palace  Theatre,  in  Cambridge-circus,  have 
secured  a  site  in  Tottenham  Court-road  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  theatre  and  music-hall  to 
accommodate  an  audience  of  about  4,000 
persons.  The  ground  lies  at  the  corner  of 
Great  Russell-street,  and  the  plans  and 
designs  will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  R. 
Sprague. — For  the  new  Jewish  theatre  in  the 
East  End  of  the  town,  Mr.  Bertie  Crewe  has 
been  appointed  architect,  and  building  opera- 
tioi.s  will  be  begun  in  August  next  by  Mr.  A. 
Davis,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  company 
of  promoters.  The  site  is  in  Commercial- 
road,  at  the  corner  of  Myrtle-street,  and  the 
theatre — to  be  called  the  Orient — is  intended 
for  the  performance  of  dramas  in  the  Yiddish 
tongue.  The  house  will  contain  room  for 
2,000  persons,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
45,0002. 

Town  Hall,  Jabbow.— The  new  Municipal 
buildings  and  county  court,  at  Jarrow,  have  just 
been  opened.  Ihe  premises  occupy  a  central 
site  in  Grange-road  and  Wylam-street,  and 
where  the  small  Corporation  offices  formerly 
stood.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  Grange- 
road.  and  through  an  oak-panelled  vestibule, 
in  which  the  foundation-stone  is  exposed,  the 
main  hall  and  staircase  are  reached.  The 
latter  is  of  marble,  with  oak  panelling  and 
pilasters,  and  a  central  corridor  on  both 
ground  and  first  floors  traverses  the  entire 
building.  There  are  terrazzo  floors,  and  the 
walls  have  enamelled  tiled  dados.  The 
Council  chamber  and  committee-rooms  are  on 
the  first  floor  front,  and  adjacent  are  the 
Mayor’s  parlour  and  the  councillors’  cloak¬ 
room.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  is  the 
Mayor’s  dais ;  the  councillors’  seats  are 
arranged  in  horse-shoe  form,  and  in  the  centre 
is  accommodation  for  the  town  clerk  and 
officials.  The  fittings  of  the  chamber  are  in 
fumed  oak  and  red  morocco.  At  the  opposite 
end  to  the  mayoral  dais  is  a  gallery  for  the 
public.  The  fittings  of  the  chamber  are  at 
present  filled  with  leaded  glass.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  officials  are  all  housed  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  county  court  is  on  the  first  floor, 
and  is  reached  by  a  separate  entrance  and 
staircase  in  Wylam-street.  The  Registrar’s 
offices  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  of  easy 
access  to  the  public.  In  round  figures  the 
cost  of  erecting  the  structure  was  10,0002. ,  and 
the  furnishings  amounted  to  2,0002.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Nichol,  of  South  Shields,  was  the  con¬ 
tractor,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fred  Rennoidson,  architect,  of  South  Shields. 
Mr.  Jas.  Grieve  was  clerk  of  works.  Messrs. 
Dinning  and  Cooke,  Newcastle,  supplied  the 
heating  apparatus ;  Messrs.  Emley  and  Sons, 
the  marble  and  mosaic  decoration ;  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Hughes,  the  wood  mantelpieces; 
Mr.  W.  Scott,  the  telephones;  Mr.  W.  Cowper, 
the  office  fittings;  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co., 
Lancaster,  the  Council  chamber  furniture ;  and 
the  painting  and  decorating  was  done  by  Mr. 
John  Dixon. 

Lambeth  Town  Hall. — The  Borough  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Lambeth  has  rejected  a  recommendation 
by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  that  they 
should  visit  provincial  town  halls  so  that 
they  might,  when  drawing  up  the  specifica¬ 
tion  and  list  of  requirements,  be  in  possession 
of  the  latest  arrangements  for  such  buildings. 
The  loan  of  25,0252.  for  the  purchase  of  the 
site  has  been  completed  with  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Boston. — The  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings,  which  have  been  erected  in 
West-street,  Boston,  have  been  opened  by  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  Joseph  Cooke).  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  rooms  and  offices  of  the 
town  clerk,  medical  officer,  sanitary  inspector, 
and  rate  collectors.  On  the  same  floor,  but 
reached  by  another  entrance,  are  the  police 
offices,  the  fire  station,  and  police  court  and 
magistrates’  room.  The  library  and  public 
reading-room  and  the  School  of  Art  are  on  the 
first  floor.  The  steps  of  the  staircase  leading 
up  are  of  artificial  stone.  The  staircases  are 
dadoed  with  old  gold  tiles.  They  have  win¬ 
dows  of  stained  glass,  displaying  the  triple 
crowns  and  ram  on  a  woolpack.  The  support¬ 
ing  arches  on  the  ground  and  first  floor  have 
enriched  architraves,  with  ynpost  mouldings 
to  the  piers.  The  public  library  is  about  50  ft. 
square,  lighted  by  eight  windows  overlooking 
West-street,  whilst  at  the  back  there  is  another 
window.  The  School  of  Art  comprises  three 
rooms.  The  first  and  larger  one  is  lighted 
by  six  windows.  The  second  apartment  is  the 
painting-room,  and  further  on  is  the  art 
master’s  private  room.  Altogether  the  School 
of  Art  is  56  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  residence  of 
the  Chief  Constable  is  on  this  floor,  over  the 
police  offices  and  cells.  Entrance  to  the 
residence  is  obtained  by  a  private  staircase 
from  the  west  end  of  the  buildings.  The 
dining-room  is  20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  drawing-room, 
14  ft.  by  16  ft.  There  is  a  kitchen,  14  ft. 


square,  scullery,  and  other  offices.  The 
Council  Chamber  occupies  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  buildings.  The  dimensions  of 
the  room  are  35  ft.  by  29  ft.  There  are  seven 
stained  and  painted  windows.  Adjoining  the 
Council  Chamber  is  the  committee-room,  and 
here  are  also  councillors’  cloakroom,  lava¬ 
tory.  and  other  offices.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  20,0002.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  James  Rowell,  and  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  S.  Sherwin  and  Son,  Boston. 

Impbovements  to  the  Wobkhouse  and  In- 
fibmaby,  Cboydon. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Croydon  Board  of  Guardians,  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Board  to  consider  the  subject  of  additional 
accommodation  required  at  the  workhouse  and 
infirmary,  was  submitted.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  that  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect, 
be  instructed  to  prepare  an  amended  design, 
and  the  present  estimated  cost  of  6,6272.  to  be 
modified.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Blackheath  and  Chablton  Cottage  Hospital. 
— The  opening  of  the  new  wing  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  out-patients  of  the  Blackheath 
and  Charlton  Cottage  Hospital,  in  Shooters’ 
Hill-road,  took  place  recently.  The  new  build¬ 
ing,  which  consists  of  a  waiting-room  for  the 
patients,  two  consulting-rooms,  a  dressing- 
room,  and  a  dispensary,  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  over  1,0002.  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect,  of  Blackheath, 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Co. 

Tunbbidge  Wells  Hospital— A  bazaar  has 
just  been  held  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  for 
the  hew  wings  by  which  Tunbridge  Wells 
General  hospital  has  been  extended.  The  new 
wings,  of  red  brick,  with  white  stone  facings, 
are  situate  partly  in  Grosvenor-road,  and 
round  the  corner  a  considerable  distance  along 
Goods  Station-road.  From  the  old  General 
Hospital,  close  by,  the  premises  are  semi¬ 
detached.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
extension  is  22,0002.  Mr.  Percy  Adams  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Son,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  the  builders.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  hospital  will  still  be  in  the 
Grosvenor-road.  nearly  oposite  St.  Augustine’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  male  ward 
holds  twenty-four  beds,  and  over  this  is  the 
female  ward  of  the  same  size,  while  there  are 
corridors  30  ft.  long.  The  wards  are  100  ft. 
long  by  27  ft.  wide,  and  there  are  twelve 
windows  on  either  side,  with  a  verandah  on 
the  Goods  Station-road  side.  The  floors, 
covered  with  linoleum,  are  concrete.  The 
bath-rooms  and  lavatories  at  the  end  of  the 
wards  have  glazed  walls  and  terrazza  paving. 
There  is  a  special  ward  for  convalescents. 
The  staircases  are  fireproof,  and  there  are 
single  bed  wards  on  both  floors.  The  opera¬ 
ting  theatre  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there 
are  large  waiting-rooms.  The  out-patients’ 
department  is  entered  from  Goods  Station- 
road,  where  close  by  is  the  house  surgeon’s 
consulting-room,  beyond  the  porter’s  lodge. 
The  large  waiting-room  is  44  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and 
on  either  side  arc  consulting  and  examination 
rooms,  further  on  being  the  large  dispensary 
section.  There  is  also  a  children's  ward,  44  ft. 
long  by  26  ft.  wide,  and  above  is  the 
isolation  ward.  There  are  also  other 
rooms  and  offices  for  the  Secretary,  Governors, 
etc.,  and  a  casualty-room  beyond  the  court¬ 
yard  and  gardens,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  on  the  Goods  Station-road  side.  The  hos¬ 
pital  will  be  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  and 
lighted  with  electricity  throughout. 

Fibe  Station,  Mile  End.— Mr.  Edward 
Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council,  laid 
the  memorial  stone  recently  of  a  new  fire 
station,  in  course  of  erection,  in  Burdett-road. 
The  station,  which  is  being  built  by  the 
Works  Department  of  the  Council,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  7,6742.,  was  com¬ 
menced  in  February  last.  It  will  supersede 
the  street  station  in  Baggally-street,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  an  appliance-room,  18  ft.  wide  at 
front,  with  an  average  depth  of  40  ft.,  a 
watch-room,  14  ft.  by  9  ft.  6  in.,  a  stable,  a 
recreation-room,  24  it.  by  19  ft.  4A  in.,  and 
store.  In  the  upper  rooms  will  be  accom¬ 
modation  for  six  married .  men  and  their 
families,  and  the  basement  will  contain  a 
laundry,  stokery,  workshop,  stores,  etc.  The 
station  is  being  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the  Council’s  superin¬ 
tendent  architect. 

Royal  Victobia  Hospital,  Dundee.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the 
Dundee  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  held  recently, 
the  meeting  considered  the  propriety  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  buildings,  and  plans,  by  which 
the  required  accommodation  would  be  pro¬ 
vided,  were  submitted  by  Mr.  James  Finlay, 
architect,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  6,0002.  The 
architect  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the 
introduction  of  an  electric  fan  for  the 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  present  cancer 
ward. 
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STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Window,  Peterborough  Cathe- 
,dral. — A  painted  glass  window,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Canon  T wells,  was  unveiled  on 
Saturday  last  in  Peterborough  Cathedral.  It 
is  intended  to  record  his  characteristics  as  a 
preacher,  and  a  writer  of  well-known  hymns. 
-For  the  latter  purpose  David  is  taken  as  a 
'typical  personage;  for  the  former,  St.  John 
-the  Baptist  and  St.  Paul.  Each  of  these 
saints,  as  represented  in  the  window,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  subjects  (pictures)  illustrating  events 
in  his  life.  Thus,  under  King  David  is  his 
playing  and  singing  before  Saul  and  Christ. 
Under  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord  and  the  Visitation  to  St. 
Elizabeth.  Beneath  St.  Paul  is  his  preaching 
at  Athens  and  the  miracle  at  Miletus.  In  the 
tracery  are  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church — 
emblems  of  Christian  teaching.  The  whole 
window  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  stonework.  The  inscription  is  en¬ 
graved  on  a  brass  plate.  The  work  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and 
Westlake,  of  London. 

- — - 

APPOINTMENTS. 

King’s  College. — Mr.  Arthur  Stratton, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in 
the  Architectural  Division  of  King’s  College, 
London,  in  succession  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Reilly, 
who  now  occupies  the  Chair  of  Architecture  in 
the  Liverpool  University.  Mr.  Ronald  P. 
Jones,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Lecturer  with  Mr.  Stratton  at  King’s  College. 
The  Department,  which  was  formerly  included 
in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  has  recently  been 
reorganised  and  transferred  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts. 

Ripon. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ripon 
City  Council  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  William 
Mitchell,  of  Longridge,  was  appointed  City 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Inspector.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has,  for  six  years,  been  City  Surveyor 
and  Sanitary  Inspector  at  Longridge.  There 
were  130  applicants  for  the  post,  six  of  whom 
had  been  selected  to  appear  before  the 
•Council— viz.,  Messrs.  D.  Hinchcliffe,  North¬ 
allerton;  W.  Mitchell,  Longridge;  T.  Collins, 
Bishop  Auckland;  J.  F.  Day,  Kettering; 
J.  R.  Lupton,  Lanchester;  and  J.  W.  Con¬ 
stantine,  Rochdale. 

Bodmin. — Bodmin  Town  Council  received 
■eighteen  applications  for  the  combined 
appointments  of  Borough  Surveyor  and  In¬ 
spector  of  Nuisances.  Mr.  Buscombe  was 
elected  bv  nine  votes  to  Mr.  R.  Grose’s  four. 

- ,  ■»  ■« - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Huddersfield  Sewerage  Disposal. — At  the 
Huddersfield  Town  Hall,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Bulnois  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Bulstrode, 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
inquired  into  an  application  made  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  for  sanction  to  borrow  135,0002.  in 
connexion  with  proposed  additional  works  of 
sewage  disposal.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  H.  Field),  and  Mr.  K.  F. 
Campbell  (the  Borough  Engineer,  who  has 
prepared  the  scheme).  The  Town  Clerk  said 
that  the  present  sewage  works  at  Deighton, 
begun  in  1889  and  finished  in  1893,  cost 
101,0002. ,  and  of  this  amount  about  6,0002.  had 
been  repaid.  About  fifty-six  acres  of  land  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Colne  had  been 
purchased  for  this  scheme.  Mr.  K.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell  stated  that,  shortly  after  completion,  the 
existing  works,  having  filtration  tankB  with  a 
total  capacity  of  1,250,000  gallons,  were  found 
altogether  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  total 
flow  of  sewage.  The  small  results  arising 
‘from  chemical  precipitation  by  ferozone  and 
filtration  through  polarite  led  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  sewage  disposal  question 
in  relation  to  the  particular  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  at  Huddersfield.  Owing  to  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  district,  and  the  fact  that  suit¬ 
able  land  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Corporation,  artificial  filtration 
was  the  only  method  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  scheme  provides  for  the  purification  of  the 
sewage  by  sedimentation  and  distribution  over 
filtering  areas.  The  area  of  the  borough  is 
11,854  acres,  and  the  population  about  100,000. 
The  drainage  of  the  whole  borough,  excepting 
the  small  district  of  Outlane,  will  be  dealt 
with  at  the  existing  and  the  proposed  works. 
On  the  average,  the  volume  of  sewage  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  7,500,000  gallons,  or  6eventy-five 
gallons  per  head ;  the  dry  weather  flow, 
5.500,000  gallons,  or  fifty-five  gallons  per  head. 
This  excessive  flow  arises  from  the  admission 
of  trade  waste  from  104  factories.  The 
area  of  the  land  of  the  existing  works  is 
64  acres,  and  there  are  about  28  acres 
available  for  further  extension.  The  tank 
effluent  will  bo  conveyed  from  the  septic  tanks 
at  Deighton  to  beds  at  Cooper  Bridge  bv 
means  of  a  culvert  a  mile  and  one-eighth 
flong,  with  a  maximum  carrying  capacity  of 


44,000,000  gallons  a  day.  Here  there  will  be 
sixteen  circular  trickling  beds,  constructed 
upon  a  layer  of  concrete  or  asphalt,  with  a 
total  area  of  115  acres,  and  an  average  depth 
of  7  ft.  Electrically-driven  distributors  will 
convey  the  sewage  on  to  the  trickling  beds 
evenly  in  all  conditions  of  weather,  and  the 
flow  can  be  regulated  from  three-quarters  to 
one  and  a  quarter  million  gallons  per  acre. 
The  distributing  apparatus  will  be  controlled 
automatically  from  a  main  building.  Sufficient 
land  will  remain  for  other  beds  to  deal  with 
4,000,000  gallons  of  sewage,  and  26  acres  to  utilise 
for  under  drainage  in  case  of  flood.  By  the 
suggested  method,  and  abandoning  chemical 
precipitation,  a  saving  of  1,8002.  per  annum  will 
oe  effected,  and,  in  addition,  several  annual 
charges.  A  new  sewer  in  connexion  with  this 
scheme  will,  it  is  estimated,  at  current  prices, 
eost  11,7692.,  new  precipitation  tanks,  10,6732. , 
storm  beds,  10,3192.,  filter  beds,  effluent  chan¬ 
nels,  distributors,  and  outfall  sewer,  52,1142., 
land,  including  minerals,  surveyors’  and 
law  expenses,  20,5002.,  making,  with  several 
four-figure  items,  135,0002. 

Sewage  Works,  Drighlington.  Yorkshire. 
—The  new  sewage  works  at  Drighlington  were 
opened  on  the  25th  ult.  The  construction  of 
the  main  outfall  sewer,  and  of  the  works  at 
the  sewage  disposal  field,  etc.,  is  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Tetley,  of  Bradford, 
and  the  contract  for  the  sewerage  of  the 
higher  districts  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Greaves  and  Wheater,  of  Calverley.  The 
whole  works  have  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
John  Waugh  and  Sons,  engineers,  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Waugh  has  superintended 
the  construction  as  works  engineer,  assisted  bv 
Mr.  H.  S.  Rushforth. 

New  Waterworks.  Street,  Somerset.  —The 
new  waterworks,  which  have  been  erected  at 
Street,  were  recently  completed  and  opened. 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Son.  Glastonbury,  were 
the  contractors  for  the  whole  work,  with  the 
exception  of  the  high-level  reservoir,  which 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Huish,  Street.  Mr. 
A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  M.Inst.C.E.,  was  the 
engineer  of  the  scheme,  and  the  cost  was 
26,°0°2.  ^ 

FOREIGN. 

Germany.— Herr  Hans  Griesbach,  architect, 

died  at  Berlin  on  May  11th. - A  new  theatre 

is  to  be  built  at  Berlin,  from  the  plans  of 

Herr  Hentschel. - MM.  Fellner  and  Helmer 

have  undertaken  the  reconstruction  of  the 

theatre  at  Bielitz. - A  new  church  is  to  be 

built  at  Konigshiitte,  from  the  plans  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schmitz. - A  new  bridge  is  to  be 

built  near  Munich,  consisting  of  two  arches, 

each  70  metres  wide. - The  asylum  at  Bremen 

by  Messrs.  Weber,  Ohnesorge.  and  Wagner 
has  been  completed.-; — The  Evangelical  In¬ 
stitution,  for  the  training  of  nurses  at  Lichter- 
felde,  near  Berlin,  is  completed;  the  building 
was  designed  by  Herr  Kleine. 

Austria. — The  architect,  Herr  Hermann 
Wehrenfennig,  died  at  Vienna  on  May  23,  in 

his  fifty-third  year. - A  new  Infantry  Cadet 

School  is  to  be  built  at  Enns. - A  fountain 

is  in  course  of  construction  at  Innsbruck, 
designed  by  the  sculptor,  Herr  Baumgarten. 

Switzerland. — The  Society  of  Swiss  Artists, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects  held  its  annual 
general  meeting  on  June  12,  at  Neuenburg, 
when  Herr  Gustav  Jeanneret  took  the  chair. 
Herr  Max  Girardet,  of  Bern,  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  National  Exhibition  of  Arts  at 
Lausanne,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Swiss 
people  would  support  the  Society  in  its  efforts 
to  preserve  the  characteristic  features  of  their 
national  art. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Subway,  New  York. — 
Although  the  promise  made  that  the  New 
York  subway  would  be  open  for  traffic  on 
January  1  this  year  has  not  been  fulfilled,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  works  will  be  completed 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months.  In 
Manhattan  Island  all  the  tracks  and  electric 
cables  are  laid,  the  greater  part  of  the  sig¬ 
nalling  plant  has  been  installed,  and  many 
of  the  passenger  stations  are  quite  ready  for 
use.  The  contractors  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the 
power-house,  of  which  the  building  measures 
690  ft.  by  200  ft.,  and  the  maximum  capacity 
of  the  engines  will  be  132,000  h.p.  This  will 
be  the  largest  power-station  in  the  world,  and 
the  complete  subway  system  will  be  an  in¬ 
estimable  boon  to  the  inhabitants  and  trading 
classes  of  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—The  title  of  the  “Non-Flammable  Wood  and 
Fabrics  Company,  Ltd.,”  of  Townmead-road, 
Fulham,  has  been  changed  to  “  The  Fire- 
Resisting  Corporation,  Ltd.” 

Metropolitan  Water  Board. — The  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan 


Asylums  Board  on  the  24th  ult.,  under  thei 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Beachcroft.  The* 
chairman  drew  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  fact  that  that  was  the  appointed  day 
under  the  Act,  that,  with  one  exception,  thei 
water  undertakings  had  that  day  been  vested 
in  the  Board,  and  that  they  had  assumed  the. 
responsibility  for  supplying  six  and  a  quarter  I 
millions  of  people  with  water.  The  excep¬ 
tion  was  that  of  the  New  River  Company,  who 
had  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  a  postponement.  The  Local  Government; 
Board  had,  on  consideration  of  the  applica-i 
tion,  and  in  view  of  the  appeal  now  pending 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  postponed  the  vesting! 
in  the  New  River  case  until  July  25. — The.l 
Works  Committee  reported  that  they  had  re- j 
ceived  thirty-seven  applications  for  the  posi-  j 
tion  of  chief  engineer  to  the  Board,  at  a  ! 
salary  of  2,5002.  a  year,  and  they  selected  j 
three  candidates  for  submission  to  the  Board —  I 
namely,  Mr.  William  B.  Bryan,  Chief  j 
Engineer  to  the  East  London  Water  Works;! 
Company;  Mr.  Ernest  Collins,  the  Distribut-( 
ing  Engineer  of  the  New  River  Company; 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Rutter,  the  Engineer  of  the  ! 
West  Middlesex  Water  Works  Company.  Thei 
committee  recommended  that  Mr.  W.  B. ' 
Bryan  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  2,5002.,  and  J 
that  he  should  also  receive,  while  in  the  | 
Board’s  employ,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  such  I 
further  sum  in  lieu  of  pension  during  the  term  ; 
of  his  service  with  the  Board  as  would,  with  i 
the  2,5002.,  make  an  annual  sum  payable  to  J 
him  of  3,750.  It  appeared  that  under  his  old  J 
appointment  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  allowed  to  ■> 
engage  in  private  practice,  but  this  he  pro- 1 
posed  to  wind  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  < 
only  to  retain  a  consulting  engineership  to  the 
City  of  Nottingham  during  the  construction  of  > 
an  undertaking  there.  Ultimately,  Mr.  Bryan  1 
was  appointed,  on  a  division,  by  thirty-three 
votes  to  fourteen,  an  amendment  to  give  the 
appointment  to  Mr.  Collins  having  been ; 
defeated. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution:  Special  Certi-i 
ficate  Examination. — The  following  candidates1 
have  passed  the  recent  Special  Certificate 
Examinations,  now  held  triennially,  in  1 
Forestry  :  — Porcival  T.  Maw,  F.  H.  G.  Osmond  1 
Smith,  Henry  Pritchard,  J.  Ashton  Sawyer,  r 
J.  Clulow  Thompson.  Martin  L.  Wheldon.  1 
The  first  “Daniel  Watney”  Prize,  to  the 
value  of  102.,  was  awarded  to  Henry  Prichard,; 
and  the  second  “Daniel  Watney”  Prize,  value 
52.,  to  J.  Ashton  Sawyer.  The  examiners  on  1 
this  occasion  were  Mr.  Daniel  Watney,  Dr.  W. 
Somerville,  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  and  Professor 
C.  E.  Curtis.  The  following  have  passed  the  ' 
Special  Certificate  Examination  in  Sanitary 
Science : —Hubert  C.  Sands,  Henry  P.  Ward,  i 
The  examiners  were  Professor  H.  Robinson,  1 
Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  Mr.  C.  John  Mann,  and  1 
Mr.  R.  C.  Glen. 

Disfigurement  by  Advertisements.— In  addi-; 
tion  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils: 
which  have  already  been  reported  in  the; 
Builder  as  having  taken  action  upon  thei 
circular-letter  from  the  Royal  Institute  of) 
British  Architects  on  the  abuse  of  buildings’ 
by  advertisement  hoardings,  the  following; 
have  considered  the  matter: — Lambeth! 
Borough  Council  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  1 
be  well  if  local  authorities  had  some  power  to: 
deal  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  advertise-E 
ments  which  are  now  exhibited  in  increasing, 
size  and  number,  and  have  adopted  this; 
motion: — “That  the  London  County  Council i 
be  requested  to  include  in  a  General  Powersr 
Bill  a  clause  giving  the  Metropolitan, 
Borough  Councils  power  to  deal  with  poster? 
advertisements.”  Greenwich  Borough  Council?) 
have  agreed: — “That  the  London  County/ 
Council  be  asked  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be> 
proper  for  obtaining  Parliamentary  powers  ini  J 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  Institute.”! 
Southwark  Borough  Council  passed  the  follow-4 
ing  motion: — “That  representation  be  madel 
to  the  London  County  Council  to  embody  a  f 
clause  in  their  next  General  Powers  Bill  tot 
give  effect  to  the  suggestion  that  the  public! 
authorities  should  have  power  to  regulate  the: 
display  of  advertisements  contained  in  the: 
letter  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British1 
Architects.”  Marylebone  Borough  Council,! 
while  sympathising  with  the  views  of  thei 
Institute,  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  take; 
any  action.  Camberwell  Borough  Council  con-i 
siders  that  the  matter  is  one  more  for  the: 
London  County  Council  to  deal  with.  Ham-i 
mersmith  Borough  Council  has  decided  to  take; 
no  action,  and  Shoreditch  Borough  Council 
has,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee? 
to  which  the  letter  was  referred,  simply! 
marked  the  communication  “Received.” 

The  Slade  Professorship.— Mr.  Charles! 
Waldstein,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,: 
Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir! 
W.  Martin  Conway  as  Slade  Professor  of  Finen 
Art.  Dr.  Waldstein,  who  occupied  the  chair 
during  the  previous  periods  of  three  years  ini 
1895-1901,  is  University  Reader  in  Classical; 
Archaeology.  He  is  a  native  of  New  York,! 
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,nd  a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Archaeological  School  at  Athens ;  he  has  car- 
ied  out  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
’lataaa,  together  with  other  important  work 
n  connexion  with  that  school. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  Congress. — The 
Sanitary  Institute  preliminary  programme  of 
he  Twenty-second  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Glasgow,  from  July  25  to  30,  has  now  been 
issued.  The  President  of  the  Congress  is  the 
Etight.  Hon.  Lord  Blythswood,  Lord  Lieu- 
enant  of  Renfrewshire.  Sir  Richard  Douglas 
Rowell  will  deliver  the  lecture  to  the  Congress 
>n  “The  Prevention  of  Consumption."  Excur¬ 
sions  to  places  of  interest  in  connexion  with 
Sanitation,  Conversazione,  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  cruises,  and  other  entertainments  will  be 
arranged  for  those  attending  the  Congress. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  authorities,  including 
several  County  Councils  and  County  Boroughs, 
have  already  appointed  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  as  tnere  are  also  over  3,300  mem¬ 
bers  and  associates  in  the  Institute,  there  will 
probably  be  a  large  attendance,  in  addition 
to  the  local  members  of  the  Congress.  In 
connexion  with  the  Congress,  a  Health  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Apparatus  and  Appliances,  relating 
to  health  and  domestic  use,  will  be  held  as 
practical  illustration  of  the  application  and 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  and  methods 
discussed  at  the  meetings.  Among  the 
popular  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  exhibition 
will  be  one  on  “  Healthy  Houses."  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  R.  Kenwood,  M.D.  The  Congress 
will  include  three  Section  meeting  for  two 
days  each,  dealing  with  (1)  Sanitary  Science 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  presided  over  by 
Professor  J.  Glaister ;  (2)  Engineering  and 

Architecture,  presided  over  by  Professor 
■Henry  Robinson ;  (3)  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology,  presided  over  by  Professor  Frank 
Clowes.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  brought 
forward  for  discussion  are  included :  — 
“  Domestic  Sanitary  Engineering  in  West  of 
Scotland”;  “Planning  and  Construction  of 
Parochial  Institutions”;  “Ventilation”; 
■“The  Construction  of  Hospitals”;  “Sanitary 
Fittings”;  “The  Construction  of  House 
Drains”;  “Purification  of  Trade  Effluents  ”  ; 
“Sewage  Disposal”;  “Standards  of  Purity 
for  Sewage  Effluents  ”  ;  “The  Abatement  of 
the  Smoke  Nuisance”;  “The  Municipality 
and  the  Housing  of  the  Poor”;  “The  Muni¬ 
cipality  and  the  Plumber";  “Sanitary  Local 
Authorities  and  Administration  of  Public 
Health”;  “Trade  Diseases  and  their  Pre¬ 
vention”;  “The  Conditions  of  Home  Work  in 
Various  Trades”;  “Ventilation  in  Factories 
and  Workshops”;  “The  Mortality  of  Occu¬ 
pations”;  “Certification  of  Houses  by  Sani¬ 
tary  Authorities”;  “Pig  Styes";  “Road 
Maintenance”;  “^Amendment  and  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Health  Acts”;  “Rural 
Inspection  ”  ;  “  School  Hygiene  and  Ventila¬ 
tion,  ’’  etc.,  etc. 

Stevenson  Memorial,  Edinburgh.— The 
memorial  tablet,  erected  in  St.  Giles’  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Edinburgh,  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  was  unveiled  on  the  27th  ult. 
by  Lord  Rosebery.  The  tablet,  which  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  an 
American  sculptor,  has  been  placed  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  Moray  aisle. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund.— The  latest  set  of 
antiquities  found  at  Deir  el  Bahri  and 
Ehnasya,  together  with  the  Papyri  and 
antiquities  found  at  Oxyrhychus,  will  be  on 
view  at  University  College,  Gower-street,  from 
July  4  to  30. 

- - 

Xecjal. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL. 

The  case  of  in  re  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  London  Countv 
Council,  came  before  a  Divisional  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  composed  of  Justices  Wills  and 
Kennedy,  on  June  23,  on  a  special  case  stated 
by  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  at  the  instance  of 
the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  Bailhache  appeared  for  the  appellants 
(the  London  County  Council),  and  Mr.  Bartley 
Dennis  for  the  respondent,  Mr.  Robert  Roy. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Bailhache, 
Mr.  Dennis  stated  that  this  was  an  appeal  by 
the  London  County  Council  against  a  decision 
of  a  new  body,  called  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal, 
under  the  London  Building  Act.  It  was  the 
first  case  which  had  ever  been  brought  in  this 
court  on  this  matter.  The  learned  counsel 
said  he  might  tell  the  court  how  the  Tribunal 
of  Appeal  came  to  be  constituted.  Under  the 
Act  of  1855  there  was  no  building  line  fixed 
by  anybody  in  London,  but  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  anybody,  a  man  built  a  house  beyond  the 
general  building  line,  it  was  a  question  for 
a  jury.  Then,  under  the  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Act,  1862,  an  official  was  appointed, 
called  the  superintending  architect,  and  it 


gave  him  power  to  fix  the  building  line,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  held  that  his  decision  was 
absolutely  final  and  binding  on  everybody. 
This  was  considered  very  hard  lines,  as  the 
superintending  architect  was  the  official  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  if  that  body 
wanted  to  widen  streets  it  could  bring  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  on  him.  Now  the  appellate  Tri¬ 
bunal  was  an  independent  body,  one  member 
being  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  one 
by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  one 
by  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  sat  on  appeal  on  the  line  fixed  by  the 
superintending  architect.  In  the  present  case 
the  superintending  architect  fixed  a  certain 
building  line,  and  his  client,  being  dissatisfied, 
appealed  from  his  decision  to  the  Tribunal 
of  Appeal,  and  that  body  varied  the  line,  and 
the  County  Council,  not  being  satisfied,  now 
annealed  on  two  points  of  law. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  Bailhache  came  into 
court,  and  read  the  special  case,  which  stated 
that,  on  September  5,  1903,  Mr.  Chas. 

Botterill,  as  agent  for  Robert  Roy,  the  owner 
of  houses,  Nos.  889  to  897,  Fulham-road,  in¬ 
clusive,  desiring  to  build  upon  a  building  site 
partly  occupied  by  these  houses,  by  notice  in 
writing  of  that  date,  applied  to  the  superin¬ 
tending  architect  of  Metropolitan  buildings, 
under  section  22  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  to  define  the  general  line  of  buildings 
in  respect  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  said 
houses.  The  superintending  architect  gave 
notice  to  all  persons  mentioned  in  section  24 
of  the  Act,  and,  having  heard  all  the  persons 
who  attended  before  him,  issued  his  certifi¬ 
cate  on  October  3,  1903,  with  the  plan 

annexed.  From  such  plan  it  appeared  that  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  defining  the  general 
line  of  buildings  in  respect  of  the  land  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  said  houses,  but,  by  his  certificate, 
he  defined  the  general  line  of  buildings  on  the 
southern  side  of  Fulham-road,  between 
Munster-road  and  Landridge-road.  Mr.  Chas. 
Botterill  appealed  from  the  said  certificate  to 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  and  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  on  November  10,  1903,  having  viewed 
the  building  site  in  question,  and  the  locality, 
and  having  heard  all  the  parties  referred  to 
in  the  order  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  issued 
their  order,  dated  November  10.  1903. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  special  case  stated  that 
Fulham-road  was  a  public  highway,  the  build¬ 
ings,  Nos.  907  to  921,  Fulham-road.  inclusive, 
being  built  up  to  the  highway.  The  shops 
shown  on  the  plan  in  the  Fulham-road,  be¬ 
tween  the  corner  of  Munster-road  and  No. 
861,  Fulham-road,  were,  at  the  time  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  made  their  order,  built  to 
an  advanced  line  on  the  site  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  No.  47,  Munster-road,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  London  County  Council,  dated 
March  24,  1903,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  such  consent.  The  case  further  stated  that 
the  County  Council  contended  that  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  had  no  power  to  make 
their  order  on  the  following  grounds:  — 

(a)  The  line  so  defined,  both  from  Land¬ 
ridge-road  to  the  point  marked  b,  on  the  plan 
marked  “  B,”  purported  to  define  the  general 
line  of  buildings  for  a  portion  of  Fulham- 
road,  in  respect  whereof  the  superintending 
architect  had  not  defined  any  general  line  of 
buntings. 

(b)  The  line  defined  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  which  varied  the  said  certificate  of  the 
superintending  architect,  as  appeared  by  ttie 
plan  marked  “  B,”  was  not  a  general  line  of 
buildings  within  the  meaning  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894. 

The  case  further  stated  that  the  Council 
also  contended  that  there  was  no  power  in 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  to  order  (in  the 
absence  of  consent)  a  lump  sum  for  costs. 

Appended  is  the  full  text  of  the  award  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  (Messrs.  Penfold, 
Hudson  and  Gruning) : — 

“  Whereas,  on  the  3rd  day  of  October,  1903, 
the  superintending  architect  of  Metropolitan 
buildings  made  his  certificate  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  22  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  by  which  he  certified  that  the  main 
fronts  of  the  buildings,  tinted  pink  on  the 
plan  annexed  to  his  certificate,  and  signed  by 
him,  form  the  general  line  of  buildings' on  the 
southern  sido  of  Fulham-road,  Fulham,  be¬ 
tween  Munster  and  Landridge-roads,  in 
which  part  of  Fulham  he  further  certified 
the  building  site  in  question,  coloured  blue  on 
the  said  plan,  thereto  annexed,  to  be  situate, 
and  by  which  he  further  certified,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  provisions  of  the  29th  section 
of  the  said  Act,  that  the  said  building  site  in 
question  is  situate  in  the  road  or  street  called 
Fuiham-road,  Fulham,  and  that  such  build¬ 
ing  site  is  also  situate  in  the  road  or  street 
called  Landridge-road,  as  shown  on  the  said 
plan,  and,  whereas  it  appears  to  us,  the 
above-named  members  of  the  Tribunal,  that 
notice  of  the  certificate,  dated  October  3,  1903, 
was  duly  given  to  all  persons  to  whom,  by 
the  24th  section  of  the  aforesaid  Act,  it  is 
directed  to  be  given.  And  whereas  Mr. 


Robert  Roy,  being  the  owner  of  the  building 
site  in  reference  to  which  the  general  line 
of  buildings  has  been  certified,  deeming  him¬ 
self  aggrieved  by  the  said  certificate,  has 
appealed  to  us  (by  his  agent,  Mr.  Chas. 
Botterill)  as  the  Tribunal  to  which  the 
said  appeal  is  referred  under  the  25th  section 
of  the  aforesaid  Act.  And  whereas  the  said 
Mr.  Robert  Roy  appeared  before  us  by  his 
agent  on  November  10,  1903,  to  prosecute  the 
appeal.  Now,  we  therefore,  the  said  Tribunal, 
having  viewed  the  building  site  in  question, 
and  the  locality,  and  considered  the  said  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  having  duly  heard  Mr.  Chas. 
Botterill,  surveyor,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Andrews  (of  the  Solicitors’  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  London  County  Council),  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  certificate  of  the  superintending 
architect  of  Metropolitan  buildings,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Prescott,  Town  Clerk,  on  behalf  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  of  Fulham,  and  all  other 
persons  interested  who,  deeming  themselves 
aggrieved,  have  desired  to  be  heard  on  Ihe 
said  appeal,  and  having  also  heard  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  evidence  adduced  before  us,  do 
make  and  publish  our  decision  herein  as  fol¬ 
lows: — We  do  hereby  allow  the  appeal  and 
vary  the  certificate  of  the  superintending 
architect  of  Metropolitan  buildings,  dated 
October  3,  1903,  and  decide  and  determine 
that  the  general  line  of  buildings  on  ihe 
southern  side  of  Fulham-road,  Fulham,  be¬ 
tween  the  point  marked  a  and  the  point 
marked  b  on  the  plan  annexed  to  this  order,  is 
as  defined  on  such  plan  by  a  strong  green  line. 
And,  further,  we  order  and  direct  that  the 
respondents  pay  the  sum  of  10£.  10s.  to  the 
appellant  as  the  costs  of  his  appeal.  In  wit¬ 
ness  whereof  the  seal  of  the  Tribunal  is 
hereunto  affixed,  in  accordance  with  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  10th  day  of 
November,  1903.  (Signed)  J.  W.  Penfold, 
Chairman  of  the  Tribunal,  Chas.  H.  Love, 
Clerk  of  the  Tribunal.” 

Mr.  Bailhache  said  that  their  lordships 
would  see  that  the  superintending  architect 
had  himself  only  fixed  the  general  line  of 
buildings  between  Munster-road  and  Land¬ 
ridge-road,  in  which  part  of  the  Fulham-road 
he  certified  the  builaing  site  in  question  to 
be  situate.  The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  had  fixed 
a  line  for  a  much  longer  distance  along  the 
Fulham-road,  extending  considerably  further 
to  the  right.  He  must  satisfy  their  lordships 
that  the  Tribunal  had  gone  wrong  in  point 
of  law.  It  was  no  good  for  him  to  suggest 
that  they  had  gone  wrong  on  a  question  of 
fact.  The  general  effect  of  sections  22  and 
24  of  the  Act  of  1894  was  that  the  superin¬ 
tending  architect  defined  on  request — and  was 
bound  to  do  so — the  general  line  of  buildings. 
He  might,  if  he  liked,  define  a  general  line  of 
buildings  for  the  whole  of  the  street.  He 
might  also,  if  he  liked,  define  the  line  of  build¬ 
ings  for  part  of  a  street,  block,  or  row  of 
houses.  When  lie  had  made  his  certificate, 
notice  of  that  certificate  had  to  be  given  to  all 
persons  affected  by  it,  including  persons 
within  50  yds.  on  either  side  of  the  length 
of  the  two  termini  at  the  end  of  this  line. 
Before  1890  the  certificate  of  the  superintend¬ 
ing  architect  was  final,  and  from  it  there  was 
no  anpeal.  When  the  County  Council  came 
into  being  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  was  con¬ 
stituted,  and  the  Act  of  1894  provided  that 
there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  by  all  per¬ 
sons  aggrieved  by  the  architect’s  decision  to 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  The  learned  counsel 
then  read  section  27  of  the  Act  of  1894,  which 
provides,  in  effect,  that  the  consent  by  the 
London  County  Council  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  or  structure  beyond  the  general  line 
of  buildings  shall  not  be  deemed  to  alter  or 
affect  in  that,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
street,  the  general  line  of  buildings  as  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  consent.  Continuing, 
the  learned  counsel  said  that  he  challenged 
the  line  drawn  by  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  in 
two  respects.  He  challenged  the  line  drawn 
to  the  right  of  Landridge-road  to  point  “B” 
on  the  plan,  on  the  ground  that,  in  respect  of 
that  portion  of  the  Fulham-road.  the  superin¬ 
tending  architect  had  not  defined  any  general 
line  of  building.  It  might  be  that  it  was  a 
good  line  from  “  A  ”  to  Landridge-road, 
and  bad  from  Landridge-road  to  “B.”  If 
he  showed  that  it  was  bad  from  Landridge- 
road  to  “  B,”  it  was  only  bad  to  that  extent. 
If  the  line  were  held  to  be  a  good  line,  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  would  have  the  power 
to  be  the  original  defining  authority 
for  the  building  line  of  a  street  or 
part  of  a  street  which  had  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  superintending  architect.  The 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  were  not  the  original 
defining  authority  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  .txennedy  said  he  thought,  on 
this  appeal,  the  court  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  line  beyond  the  Landridge-road. 

Mr.  Bailhache  said  he  would  leave  that 
point,  and  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  had  no  right  to  alter,  in 
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the  wav  they  did,  the  line  fixed  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  between  Munster-road  and  Landridge- 
road.  The  learned  counsel  also  submitted  that 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  had  no  power  to 
make  the  order  as  to  costs  they  did  make. 

Mr.  Bartley  Dennis  supported  the  decision 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  He  said  the 
superintending  architect  had  only  taken  into 
consideration  in  defining  the  line  one  side  of 
the  street.  The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  were  not 
bound  to  any  part  of  the  street  the  superin¬ 
tending  architect  chose  to  select. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills:  The  applicant  did  not 
ask  for  a  building  line  to  be  settled  between 
Munster-road  and  Landridge-road,  but  he 
only  asked  for  it  to  be  settled  as  for  his  own 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Bartley  Dennis  said  that  was  so.  He 
submitted  that  the  appeal  on  all  points  failed, 
and  should  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  the  case  raised  a  question  of  considerable 
importance,  and  had  given  the  court  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  difficulty.  The  question  to  be 
decided  was,  whether  the  order  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  varying  that  of  the 
superintending  architect  was  erroneous,  and 
founded  on  some  mistake  in  point  of  law,  be¬ 
cause.  on  a  question  of  fact,  there  was  no 
appeal.  His  lordship,  having  gone  through 
the  material  sections  of  the  Act  of  1894,  said 
that  the  question  of  where  the  general 
line  of  buildings  ought  to  be  drawn,  was 
a  question  of  fact  which  ought  to  be  decided 
by  taking  into  consideration  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  street,  the  buildings  in  it.  and  its 
physical  peculiarities.  The  appellant  Tribunal 
had  very  wide  powers  to  affirm,  reverse,  or 
varv  any  decision,  and  to  make  such  order  as 
might  seem  fit.  The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  had 
a  perfect  right  to  say,  in  fixing  the  building 
line,  it  was  a  fairer  and  better  thing  to 
take  a  greater  length  of  the  road  than  the 
superintending  architect  had  done.  He  could 
see  nothing  which  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  had 
done  which  could  possibly  make  him  say  that 
they  had  made  any  mistake  in  point  of  law. 
Such  a  matter  as  this  was  entrusted  to  a 
tribunal  eminently  qualified  to  decide  it.  So 
far  as  he  could  seo  there  was  nothing  extrava¬ 
gant  in  what  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  had 
done.  But  whether  it  was  so  or  not  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the 
Tribunal's  consideration  was  concerned,  it 
was  a  question  of  pure  fact  with  which  this 
court  had  no  right  to  interfere.  His  lordship 
said  that  the  only  other  point  he  had  to  deal 
with  was  whether  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  had 
power  to  make  the  order  as  to  costs  they  did 
make.  He  considered  they  had  power  to 
order  the  unsuccessful  party  to  pay  to  the 
successful  party  a  lump  sum  for  costs  instead 
of  leaving  the  costs  to  be  taxed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  He  thought  the  appeal  should 
be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  concurred. 

Leave  to  appeal  was  granted. 


DISPUTE  UNDER  A  THEATRE 
BUILDING  CONTRACT. 

The  case  of  in  re  the  Arbitration  Act, 
1889,  and  in  the  matter  of  an  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  Kirk  and  Randall  and  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham,  came  before  a  Divisional  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  on  June  27. 

In  this  case  the  action  of  “  Kirk  and  Ran¬ 
dall  v.  Wyndham,”  and  all  other  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  parties.  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  arbitration  of  an  arbi¬ 
trator,  and  the  court  appointed  as  arbi¬ 
trator  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  of  45,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster.  In  the  course  of  the 
reference  a  question  of  law  arose,  and  the 
arbitrator,  for  his  own  guidance,  in  order  to 
get  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court  on  the 
subject,  stated  the  special  case  which  now 
came  on  for  argument. 

The  special  case  stated  that  plans  and  draw¬ 
ings,  and  a  specification  of  works  to  be  done, 
and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
a  theatre  at  the  corner  of  St.  Martin’s-court, 
in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  W.C.,  were  prepared  for 
and  on  behalf  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague,  architect,  of  Fitzalan 
House.  Arundel-street,  Strand,  and  bills  of 
quantities  therefore  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Henderson,  surveyor,  of  47,  Pall  Mall. 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall  tendered  for  the 
works  on  June  21,  1901.  the  amount  of  their 
tender  being  25,814/.,  but  such  tender  was 
not  accepted  by  Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  In 
August.  1901,  Messrs.  George  Trollope  and 
Sons  commenced  the  works  upon  the  site,  and 
executed  a  large  quantity  of  excavation.  In 
October.  1901,  Messrs.  George  Trollope  and 
Sons  were  desirous  of  discontinuing  the  work, 
and  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall  were  invited 
bv  Mr.  Sprague  to  undertake  the  completion 
of  the  work.  In  October  and  November.  1901. 
negotiations  took  place,  and  Messrs.  Kirk  and 
Randall  offered  to  take  over  the  work  and 


complete  the  building  for  the  sum  of  25,500/., 
but  ultimately  agreed  to  reduce  the  price  to 
24,800/.,  with  the  condition  that  no  deduction 
be  made  for  the  work  already  done  by  Messrs. 
George  Trollope  and  Sons.  Articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  were  signed  by  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Ran¬ 
dall  and  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1901,  whereby  Messrs.  Kirk  and 
Randall  agreed,  for  the  sum  of  24,800/.,  to 
execute,  subject  to  the  considerations  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  of  the  said  agreement,  the 
works  shown  on  the  drawings  and  described 
in  the  specification.  On  the  same  date  Messrs. 
Kirk  and  Randall  signed  the  specification  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  specification  provided  that 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  would  be  those 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  articles  of  agreement  were  those 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
In  the  articles  of  agreement  it  was  agreed, 
inter  alia,  as  follows: — “Any  reference  in  the 
said  conditions  to  the  bills  of  quantities  shall 
not  have  the  effect  of  constituting  them  part 
of  this  contract.”  The  bills  of  quantities  were 
referred  to  in  the  said  conditions — viz.,  in  con¬ 
ditions  3,  13,  and  14.  It  was  contended  by 
counsel  for  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  and  denied 
by  counsel  for  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall,  that, 
upon  the  true  construction  of  the  documents, 
the  bills  of  quantities  formed  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  made  between  the  parties.  The  question 
for  the  determination  of  the  court  was, 
whether  such  bills  of  quantities  did  or  did 
not  form  part  of  the  said  contract. 

On  behalf  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  it  was 
now  contended  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  final  sum  due  to  the  plaintiffs, 
after  allowing  for  the  omission  of  certain 
towers  from  the  original  designs,  and  for 
extras,  it  was  necessary  to  incorporate  these 
documents.  If  the  bills  of  quantities  were  not 
to  be  part  of  the  contract,  it  was  urged  that  it 
would  mean  a  difference  of  several  thousands 
of  pounds. 

On  behalf  of  the  contractors  it  was  said 
that  the  bills  of  quantities  were  not  part  of 
the  contract  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
basis  of  the  lump  sum  agreed  upon,  but  it 
was  admitted  that  they  might  be  referred  to 
in  order  to  price  extras  and  omissions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  contention  really  raised  on  behalf 
of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  before  the  arbitrator 
went  to  the  extent  that  the  lump  sum  could  be 
opened  up,  and  that  in  that  way  the  bills  of 
quantities  were  to  form  part  of  the  contract, 
not  for  their  proper  purpose,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  saying  that  it  was  not  a  contract  for  a 
lump  sum  at  all.  He  was  clear  that  this  was 
a  lump  sum  contract,  however,  and  that  the 
documents  in  question  were  wholly  inad¬ 
missible  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
24,800/.  into  some  other  figure.  He  expressed 
no  opinion,  however,  as  to  what  was  a  proper 
omission  or  a  proper  extra — that  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  arbitrator — and  while  he  said  that 
the  bills  of  quantities  formed  no  part  of  the 
contract  in  regard  to  the  lump  sum,  when  the 
clauses  of  the  contract  which  contained  the 
usual  provision  for  extras  and  omissions  came 
to  be  worked  out,  he  said  the  documents 
therein  referred  to  were  these  bills  of  quan¬ 
tities,  and  had  to  be  used  in  the  way  the 
contract  directed.  For  the  purposes  of 
omissions  and  extras,  therefore,  the  bills  of 
quantities  might  be  looked  at,  but  not  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  contract  was 
for  measure  and  value  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedv  agreed,  and  the  case 
was  accordinglv  remitted  to  the  arbitrator 
witji  this  direction. 

Mr.  W.  English  Harrison.  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Clavoll  Salter,  K.C.,  appeared  for  Messrs. 
Kirk  and  Randall,  and  Mr.  Spencer-Bower, 
K.C..  and  Mr.  Rose-Innes  for  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham. 

LIABILITY  FOR  PAVING.  ETC., 
EXPENSES. 

The  case  of  in  re  Allen  and  Driscoll’s  con¬ 
tract.  dated  Julv  22,  1903.  and  in  re  the 
Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and 
Cozens  Hardy,  on  June  23,  on  the  appeal  of 
E.  and  F.  Driscoll  from  the  judgment  of  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Byrne  in  the  Chancery 
Division. 

In  this  case  an  order  had  been  made  in  an 
action  by  the  vendor  for  specific  performance 
that  the  purchasers  were,  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1903.  to  pay  to  the  vendors  4.440/. 
in  settlement  of  the  purchase-money  and  in¬ 
terest  due  in  respect  of  eleven  leasehold 
houses  at  Acton,  the  vendors  to  recover  the 
rents  and  pay  all  outgoings  in  respect 
thereof  up  to  September  29,  1903.  In 

Februarv,  1903.  the  vendors  received  notice 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  to  pave 
and  make  up  the  roadway  in  front  of  the 


houses,  and  as  the  vendors  did  not  comply 
with  the  notice,  the  District  Council,  on 
July  7,  1903,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
a  contractor  to  execute  the  said  works.  The] 
whole  of  the  work  was  not  completed  until 
after  September  29,  but  the  Council  made] 
from  time  to  time  payments  on  account  to  the 
contractor.  The  question  in  the  case  was.  ] 
whether  the  expenses  of  the  works  were  to  be] 
paid  by  the  vendors  or  the  purchasers.  The 
purchasers  contended  that  the  charge  in 
favour  of  the  Council  upon  the  property  for] 
the  expenses  under  the  Act  of  1875  took  | 
effect  when  the  Council  entered  into  the  con¬ 
tract  of  July  7.  which  rendered  them  liable 
to  the  contractor.  Mr.  Justice  Byrne  held 
that  the  charge  did  not  take  effect  until  the 
completion  of  the  works,  and  that  the  pur- ] 
chasers  were  liable  to  pay  the  amount.  Hence-] 
the  present  appeal  of  the  purchasers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of] 
counsel  for  the  appellants  their  lordships] 
affirmed  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Byrne,] 
and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 

Mr.  Cozens  Hardy  appeared  for  the  appel-] 
lants,  and  Mr.  Norton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ashton] 
Cross  for  the  respondents. 

- *-♦-« - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

12,450  of  1903. — G.  Spencer:  Folding  Par/t-J 
tions  for  Dividing  Rooms. 

The  partition  consists  of  parts  or  leaves  which  ] 
are  hinged  edgewise  together,  and  on  the 
bottom  of  the  parts  or  leaves  pulleys  or] 
castors  are  fixed  for  working  on  in  opening  or] 
closing.  On  the  top  of  some  of  the  leaves  is-il 
fixed  a  pin,  with  a  roller  working  between  ] 
plates  or  grooves,  attached  to  a  beam  on  the  ] 
ceiling  above. 

15,134  of  1903. — Evered  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and] 
S.  Evered:  Hinged  Casement  and  Fanlight  ] 
Openers. 

In  a  fanlight  or  casement  opener,  consisting] 
essentially  of  a  screwed  rod  or  arm  pivoted'] 
to  the  fanlight,  operated  bv  a  screw-box  ] 
pulley,  carried  by  a  bracket  on  the  fanlight] 
frame  or  the  reverse,  the  pivoting  of  the  screw-  ,j 
box  pulley  carrying  bracket  directly  to  an  | 
angle  or  fixing  plate,  and  arranging  the] 
opener  at  such  a  position  with  respect  to  the  ] 
pivot  or  hinged  edge  of  the  fanlight  or  case-: 
ment,  that  a  screwed  rod  or  arm  of  short] 
length  only  is  necessary  to  effect  the  required'] 
opening  and  closing  of  the  said  fanlight  on 
casement. 

16,793  of  1903.— T.  W.  Twvford  :  Water-  J 
Supply  Fittings  for  Institution  and  other\ 
Baths,  and  the  like. 

In  hot  and  cold  water-supply  fittings  for  baths] 
or  the  like,  the  employment,  in  conjunction] 
with  a  single  spindle  operating  both  valves,! 
and  actuated  by  a  loose  or  removable  key,  ofi 
a  safety  device  for  preventing  the  turning  on 
of  the  hot  water  before  the  cold  supply  hasi 
been  opened,  the  said  device  consisting  of  a 
spring  or  equivalent  bolt  or  slide  having  a 
limited  yielding  movement,  and  arranged  in 
the  path  of  a  lug  or  projection  on  the  key,' 
which  is  adapted  to  act  upon  the  said  bolt  and 
force  the  same  into  a  position  in  which  it  will! 
constitute  a  positive  stop  for  blocking  the  said1 
kev  against  further  rotation,  but  will,  never-! 
theless,  admit  of  its  withdrawal  from  thei 
spindle. 

6,562  of  1904. — W.  B.  Pitt  and  R.  Pitt:  Doorsr. 

Oates,  and  like  Structures. 

A  swinging  door,  pivotally  suspended  at  a 
point  between  its  vertical  edges  to  a  suspen-i 
sion  device  depending  from  the  door  frame: 
or  other  elevated  structure,  a  wheeled  car-i 
riage  supporting  the  suspension  device,  am 
elevated  track  for  said  carriage  extending! 
transverse  the  doorway,  and  spring  mechanismr 
acting  upon  said  carriage  and  tending  to  draw- 
it  back  to  the  position  wrhich  it  normally  occu-i 
pies  when  the  door  is  closed,  in  combination' 
with  a  horizontally  reciprocating  device,  suit¬ 
ably  mounted,  and  engaging  with  a  carrier 
pivoted  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  door,  andi 
spring  mechanism  acting  upon  said  reciprocat¬ 
ing  device,  and  tending  to  restore  it  to  a 
position  which  normally  holds  the  door 
closed. 

7,068  of  1904. — G.  Mahieux  :  Non-inflam-i 
viable  Composition  for  Use  as  a  Protective 
Coating. 

A  non-inflammable  composition,  distinguished 
bv  the  incorporation  with  a  selected  vege-< 
table,  mineral,  or  animal  tar  of  substances  or 
products  capable  of  rendering  materials  non-i 
inflammable.  these  substances  including! 
especially  boracic  acid,  borax,  and  alum,  with 
or  without  an  addition  of  asbestos. 

•All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  caw 
be  made. 
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,790  of  1904.— H.  Fasel:  Window  Fastener, 
i  window  fastener,  comprising  in  combination 
,n  arm  of  band  iron  or  other  suitable 
naterial,  provided  with  a  longitudinal  slot  at 
ts  free  end,  hingedly  fixed  with  the  other  end 
o  the  sash  of  the  window,  a  clamp-screw  fixed 
n  the  lower  bar  of  the  window  frame  passing 
hrough  said  longitudinal  slot  of  the  arm  of 
he  fastener,  and  a  clamp-nut  on  said  screw. 
1,102  of  1904. — Sutcliffe,  Spearman,  and  Co., 
Ltd..  and  T.  D.wvber  :  Brick-making 
Machinery. 

in  a  self-oiling  push  board  for  the  cutting- 
)ff  apparatus  of  a  brick  machine,  the  combina- 
iion  of  a  member  having  vertical  hollow 
Dockets  therein,  containing  a  textile  fabric 
loaked  in  oil,  a  layer  of  textile  fabric  such  as 
‘ustian  closing  the  front  of  the  pockets,  and 
m  outer  covering  of  perforated  sheet  metal. 
),713  of  1904. — M.  Ullmann:  Self-closing 
Hinges. 

According  to  this  invention  the  hinge  con¬ 
sists  of  a  lower  part  fixed  to  the  wall,  and 
in  upper  part  attached  to  the  door  or  window, 
and  movable  on  the  lower  part,  the  upper 
part  turning  on  a  bolt  fixed  to  the  lower  part, 
She  upper  part  having  a  collar  movable  on  it, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  collar  and  the  upper 
Bdge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hinge  are  screw¬ 
shaped  or  inclined,  the  collar  having  a  pro¬ 
jection  falling  into  a  corresponding  recess  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  hinge.  The  recess  is 
larger  than  the  projection,  so  that  when  the 
door  is  closed  and  the  projection  lies  in  the 
recess,  there  will  be  a  small  space  on  each  side 
of  the  projection.  The  collar  has  an  arm, 
through  which  passes  a  screw  or  bolt,  which 
serves  for  adjusting  the  collar  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  hinge,  and  is  also  provided  with 
a  recess  through  which  extends  the  lug  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  hinge  and  constitutes  a  stop 
for  the  bolt. 

27,100  of  1903.—  H.  C.  Baker:  Construction  of 
Manholes  for  Conduits. 

A  manhole  for  electrical  and  other  conduits, 
the  enclosing  or  body  wall  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  separate  layers  of  bricks  or  blocks 
of  two  different  styles,  said  bricks  or  blocks 
being  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form 
a  manhole  substantially  elliptical  in  horizontal 
section,  said  manhole  being  also  provided 
with  a  cover,  comprising  parallel  bars  and 
bricks  or  blocks  of  two  different  shapes,  and 
in  which  is  a  central  opening,  provided  with 
a  removable  cover. 

7,001  of  1904.— F.  Mitchell  and  F.  Gunn  : 

Tie  for  the  Walls  of  Buildings,  and  the  like. 
A  tie  for  walls,  consisting  of  two  longitudinal 
strips  of  suitable  material  turned  over  at  their 
ends  to  form  angular  or  transverse  arms,  pro¬ 
jections  formed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  said 
arms,  a  web  or  webs  at  the  centre  of  the 
longitudinal  strips,  said  strips  being  engaged 
with  each  other  at  the  angles. 

7,904  of  1904.— A.  Siller:  Iron  and  Stone-work 
Flooring,  and  the  like. 

An  iron  and  stone  flooring,  the  distinguishing 
feature  being  that  trussed  or  framework  cross 
girders  or  supports  are  laid  on  the  under-sup¬ 
ports  or  main  girders,  such,  for  example,  as 
I-girders  or  masonry  between  two  parallel 
rows  of  stonework,  or  in  the  material  binding 
the  same,  these  trussed  girders  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  filling,  and,  after  the  latter  has 
been  hardened,  capable  of  taking  up  the  whole 
of  the  strain. 

9,139  of  1904.— G.  F.  Fisher:  Building  Con¬ 
structions,  and  Blocks  therefor. 

A  structure,  comprising  a  suitable  foundation, 
and  building  or  facing  blocks  having  each  a 
securing  iron  embedded  therein,  said  securing 
irons  having  their  ends  projecting  from  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  said  block,  the  pro¬ 
jecting  end  or  ends  of  each  securing  iron 
having  its  rear  face  flush  with  the  rear  face 
of  the  block  in  which  it  is  embedded,  and  each 
block  having  the  upper,  lower,  or  both  mar¬ 
ginal  portions  thereof  provided  with  a  cut¬ 
away  portion  to  receive  the  projecting  lower 
ends  of  the  securing  iron  in  the  block  directly 
above,  said  cut-away  portions  being  wider 
than  the  securing  irons  to  permit  of  adjusting 
the  blocks  laterally  with  respect  to  the  blocks 
beneath. 

9,269  of  1904. — B.  H.  Border:  Manholes,  In¬ 
spection  Chambers,  and  Interceptors  for 
"Drains. 

In  an  inspection  chamber,  the  combination  of 
a  solid  floor,  high  benchings,  and  separate 
manhole  sections,  the  floor  and  sections  having 
wide  flanges  and  grooves  whereby  a  watertight 
joint  may  be  made  between  the  same.  The 
combination  with  an  interceptor  having  a 
pivoted  valve  for  the  clearing  eye  and  a  catch 
to  receive  the  loose  side  of  said  valve,  of  a 
flange  to  make  a  watertight  joint  with  the 
manhole  section  above  it,  the  front  portion  of 


said  interceptor  being  formed  to  fit  a  rece  s 
in  the  floor  of  an  inspection  chamber. 

9,640  of  1904.— J.  P.  Douglas:  Siphon  Flush¬ 
ing  Cisterns. 

A  method  of  starting  the  action  of  a  siphon 
flushing  cistern,  having  an  inverted  bell  serv¬ 
ing  to  cover  a  trap  inlet  to  the  siphon,  and  to 
imprison  air  as  the  cistern  is  charged  with 
water  so  as  to  prevent  water  from  overflowing 
said  inlet  and  causing  siphonic  action,  con¬ 
sisting  in  opening  the  bell  interior  to  the 
atmosphere  when  the  cistern  is  charged  with 
water,  so  as  to  enable  the  imprisoned  air  to 
discharge  and  allow  the  water  to  rise  in  the 
bell  until  it  overflows  said  inlet. 

9,444  of  1904.— C.  Jacobs  :  Compound  for 
Coating  Bricks,  Plastering,  and  the  like. 
This  invention  relates  to  compounds  for  coat¬ 
ing  bricks,  plastering,  and  the  like,  and  has 
for  its  object  to  produce  an  inexpensive  com¬ 
pound  of  this  character  which  will  render  the 
objects  upon  which  it  is  applied  water  and 
moisture  proof,  and  whereby,  in  particular, 
the  saltpetre  contained  in  bricks  and  plaster 
commonly  used,  which  sooner  or  later,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  permeates  to  the  sur¬ 
face  thereof,  through  the  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  will  no  longer  appear  after  this  com¬ 
pound  is  applied  thereto.  The  compound  is 
formed  by  mixing  caustic  soda  with  nitric 
acid,  muriatic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  sugar 
of  lead,  mixed  either  with  varnish  or  with  oil. 
9,765  of  1904. — A.  Denaeyer:  Cements  and 
Limes. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  process  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  resistance  of  Portland  cement,  and  of 
other  cements  in  general.  The  invention  con¬ 
sists  in  mixing  an  alkaline  silicate  with  a 
cement  or  lime  before,  or  during,  or  after 
the  burning  operation. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  14.— By  Walton  &  Lee  (at  Newcastle). 

Kyloe,  Northumberland.  —  “  Whistlebare 

Farm,”  58  a.  2  r.  6  p.,  f . .  •  £800 

Blacksmith’s  shop,  two  houses,  and  nine 

cottages,  and  3  a.  2  r.  35  p..  f .  1,010 

The  “  Foundry  Inn,”  f.,  y.r.  81 .  975 

The  “  Black  Bull  ”  p.h.  and  6  a.  0  r.  4  p. 

y.r.  30* .  L200 

Freehold  house  and  shop, {y.r.  20 /.* .  600 

IJunc  15. — By  Kemsleys’  (at  Romford). 

Romford,  Essex. — 152  and  154,  London-rd., 

f.,  y.r.  46/.  1 .  290 

June  16. — By  Stephenson  &  Son  (at  York). 
Copmanthorpe,  etc.,  Yorks. — “  Copmanthorpe 

Grange  Farm,”  225  a.  2  r.  0  p.,  f .  8,000 

By  Richardson  &  Pearce-Brown  (at  York). 
Sutton-on-the-Forest,  Yorks.  —  “  Eastmoor 

Farm,”  184  a.  0  r.  4  p.,  f .  2,000 

“  Westfield  House  Farm,”  207  a.  0  r.  4  p.,  f.  4,400 

“  Bohemia  Farms  ’  (two),  470  a.  0  r.  30  p.,f.  5,600 

Huby,  Yorks. — A  freehold  field,  15  a.  3  r.  36  p.  650 

“  Diana  Field,”  4a.2r.3p.,f.  .  123 

Common  Allotment,  2  a.  3  r.  8  p.,  f .  145 

Farm  House  and  51  a.  1  r.  21  p.,  f .  650 

By  Walton  &  Lee  (at  Darlington). 

Bowes,  Yorks. — The  “  Gilmonby  Estate,”  area 

2,223  a.  2  r.  29  p.,'f.  (in  lots) .  50,081 

June  17.— By  T.  W.  Gaze  &  Son  (at  Diss). 

Palgrave,  etc.,  Suffolk. — “  St.  John’s  Estate,” 

146  a.  3  r.  18  p.,  f.  and  c .  4,800 

“  The  Millway  Farm,”  98  a.  2  r.  22  p., 

f.  and  c .  1,250 

“  The  Spring  Farm,”  153  a.  1  r.  34  p., 

f.  and  c .  1,900 

A  copyhold  farm,  3  a.  0  r  25  p .  130 

Four  enclosures,  24  a.  2  r.  28  p.,  f.  and  c.  320 
A  copyhold  double  cottagejand  11  a.  2  r.  10  p.  180 
Wortham,  etc.,  Suffolk.  —  “  The  Rookery 

Estate,”  294  a.  1  r.  30  p.,  f.  and  c .  6,000 

“  The  Ling  Farm,”  273  a.  3  r.  22  p.,  f.  and  c.  4,250 

A  freehold  double  cottage .  125 

Roydon,  Norfolk. — Four  enclosures  of  pasture, 

18  a.  2  r.'.30  p.,’f .  200 

By  H.  J.  Acsten  &  Sons  (at  Tunbridge  Wells). 
Lamberhurst.  etc.,  Kent. — “  Lindridge  Place 

Farm,”  37  a.  1  r.  34  p.,  f.,  p .  1,525 

“  The  Lower  Field,”  7  acres,  f.,  p .  120 

June  18.— By  Franklin,  Gale,  &  Newton 
(at  Reading). 

Ipsden.Oxon. — “Poors  Farm,”  142a.  Or.  32  p., 

f.,  p .  1,400 

By  Bruton,  Knowles,  &  Co.  (at  Gloucester). 

Rodlev,  Gloucester. — “  Cowley’s  Elm  Farm,” 

97  a.  2  r.  9  p.,  f.,  p .  3,675 

“  Phillips’  Orchard,”  2  a.  3  r.  27  p.,  f .  200 

“  Lower  Wilmore  ”  meadow,  12a.  2r.  29 p.,  f.  476 
“  Epney  Piece  ”  enclosure,  11  a.  0  r.  3  p.,  f.  350 

“  Ralph’s  Ford  Cottage,”  and  0  a.  2r.  5  p.,  f.  120 

June  20.— By  Giddy  &  Giddy. 

Cobham,  etc.,  Surrey. — “  Pains  Hill  Estate,” 

260  a.  1  r.  6  p.,  f.,  p .  35,000 

By  S.  Bradford. 

Pimlico. — Warwick-st.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  34/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  20  yrs .  2,550 

Tachbroolc-st.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  87/.,  reversion  in 

20  yrs .  4,275 

Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  f.g.r.  71.,  reversion  in 

20  yrs .  480 

By  A.  Savill  &  Sons. 

Hockley,  Essex. — “  Hockley  Spa  ”  (including 

pump  room  and  medicinal  spring),  f.,  p. . .  250 

By  E.  Simpson. 

Dulwich. — 86,  Rosendale-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

,M  10/.,  e.r.  40/ .  220 


By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son. 

Toleshunt  Major,  etc.,  Essex. — “Joyce’s  Farm,” 

196  a.  2  r.  25  p.,  f.,  p . 

Asheldham,  Essex. — “  Sandlings  Farm,”  59  a. 

1  r.  2  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  Jones,  Son,  &  Day. 
Kingsland-road. — Nos.  66 and  68  (s.),  y.r.  61/.  4s. 
Bethnal  Green. — Virginia-rd.  (the  “  Fountain” 
p.h.),  i.g.r.  100/.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  70/., 

with  reversion . 

Green-st.,  i.g.r.  75/.,  u.t.  29J  yrs.,  g.r.  50/. 
Walworth. — Townley-st., i.g.r.  9/.,  u.t.  56£  yrs., 

g-r.  nil  . 

Rotherhithe. — 2,  Corbett's-Ia.,  and  plot  of 

land,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s . 

Canning  Town. — 116,  Cundy-rd.  (s.),  f.,e.r.  35/. 
Plaistow. — Hilda-rd.,  plot  of  freehold  building 

land  . 

Edmonton. — 5,  Baden-ter.  (s.),  f.,  e.r.  35/ . 

Poplar. — 47,  49,  and  51,  Emmett-st.  (s.),  f., 

e. r.  and  y.r.  78/.  12s . 

Greenwich. — Woodwharf,  a  freehold  wharf, 

w.r.  15/.  12s . 

Walthamstow. — The  Avenue,  a  plot  of  freehold 

building  land  . 

74,  Black  Horse-la.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  20/ . 

68.  Bedford-rd.  (s.).  f.,  e.r.  30/ . 

Stoke  Newington. — 100  and  102,  Mildmay-gr., 

f. ,  e.r.  93/ . 

Finsbury. — Clifton-st.,  f.g.r.  300/.,  reversion  in 

741  yrs . 

Hackney. — 258,  Wick-rd.  (shop,  slaughter¬ 
house,  etc.),  f.,  y.r.  32/ . 

Plaistow. — 217  to  239  (odd),  Grange-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  307/.  8s . 

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 
Tottenham. — 255,  Park-lane,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  10s.,  y.r.  24/ . 

1  and  2,  Rose-cottages,  f.,  w.r.  32/.  10s.  . . 
464,  466,  and  468,  High-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  209/. 

420,  High-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  45/ . 

422,  High-rd.  (s.).  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

y.r.  80/ . 

424,  High-rd.  (s.),  part  f.  and  part  u.t.  62 

yrs.,  g.r.  1/.,  y.r.  60/ . 

High-rd.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion  in  62  yrs.  . . 

1  2,  and  3,  Stoneley’s-rd.  (s.),  with  stabling, 

u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  y.r.  103/.  16s . 

58  and  60,  Somerset-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  52 1 . 

75  to  83  (odd),  Somerset-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  98/.  16s. 
93,  95,  99  to  107  (odd),  High  Cross-rd.,  f. 

w.r.  145/.  12s . 

1,  2,  and  3,  Wilshere-cottages,  “  Holly  Cot¬ 
tage,”  lto5,Chapel-pl.,andpieceof  garden 

ground,  f.,  y.r.  130/.  4s . 

June  21.— By  Baloh  &  Balch. 
Marylcbone. — 26,  27,  and  28,  Linhope-st., 

5  and  9,  Boston-mews  (smithy  and 
stabling),  u.t.  16J  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  12s.  lid., 

y.r.  196/.  10s . 

Holloway. — 57,  St.  John’s- villas,  f.,  p . 

Cricklew'ood. — 1,  3,  5,  and  7,  Oak-gr.,  u.t.  76£ 

yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  y.r.  185/ . 

By  Chinnock.  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 
Taplow,  Bucks. — Hunt-la.,  “  Wittage  Field,” 

4  a.  1  r.  26  p.,  c.,  y.r.  6/.  15s . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Mayfield,  Sussex. — “  Park  Farm,”  166  a.  2  r. 

38  p.,  f.,  y.r.,  164/ . 

By  Hy.  Holmes  &  Co. 

Finsbury. — 71  and  73,  Tabernacle-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

l.-i—  434  yrs.,  g.r.  55/.,  y.r.  150/ . 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 
Rotherhithe.— 61,  Paradise-st.  (s.),w.r.  36/.  8s. 
Bow. — 38,  Addington-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  10s.,  y.r.  40/ . 

Poplar. — 132  and  134,  Upper  North-st.,  u.t. 

484  yrs.,  g.r.  51.  10s.,  w.r.  55/.  18s . 

Leytonstone. — Holly-rd.,  “Sherwood,”  f.,  e.r. 

50/ . 

By  A.  M.  Newoombe. 

Beckenham.— 25,  Mackenzie-rd.,  and  two  plots 

of  land,  f.,  y.r.  29/ . 

257,  Mackenzie-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  32/ . 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Bromley,  Kent, — High-st.,  “  Redwood  House,” 

area  20,150  ft.,  f.,  p . 

Imber,  Wilts. — “  Brown's  Farm,”  874  a.  1  r. 

26  p.,  f.,  y.r.  300/ . 

By  Stanford  &  Broom  (at  Halesworth). 
Hevingham,  etc.,  Suffolk.— “  The  Moat  Farm,” 

64  a.  2  r.  15  p.,  f . 

Halesworth,  Suffolk. — “  The  Hill  Farm,"  55  a. 

0  r.  19  p.,  f . 

The  gravel  pit  and  gravel  pit  field,  3  a.  1  r. 

3  p.,  f . 

“  Upper  Lock  Field,”  5  a.  0  r.  14  p.,  f . 

Five  enclosures,  10  a.  1  r.  37  p.,  f . 

By  G.  Haslett  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Marylebone. — George-st.,  “  The  St.  .Andrew’s 
Tavern,”  u.t.  18£  yrs.,  y.r.  120/.,  with 

goodwill . 

By  George  Loveitt  &  Son  (at  Coventry). 
Coventry, Warwick. — Spon-st.,  2  and  3,  Court  9 
(tenements,  slaughter-house,  etc.  ,  area 

473  yds.,  f . 

4  to  10,  Court  9,  area  383  yds.,  f . 

Keresley,  Warwick. — Two  enclosures,  11  a. 

2  r.  15  p.,  f . 

June  22.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper. 
Blackheath. — Lee- ter.,  f.g.  rents  60/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  22  yrs . 

Sutton-at-Hone,  Kent. — “  Clement  House,” 

and  9  a.  Or.  4  p.,  f.,  p . 

Two  freehold  arable  fields,  23  a.  3  r.  5  p.  . . 
“  Wiffin’s  Farm,”  10  a.  0  r.  37  p.,  f.,  p.  . . 
Market  garden  land,  with  granary,  etc., 

14  a.  1  r.  35  p.,  f . 

BySW.  Cromaok. 

Edmonton. — 12  to  18  (even),  Gilpin-cres.,  u.t. 

93  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  w.r.  93/.  12s . 

Gilpin-cres.,  a  plot  of  freehold  building  land, 

area  5,670  ft . 

1,  2,  and  3,  Linton- broad  way  (s.),  u.t.  93 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  w.r.  71/.  18s . 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Sutton,  Surrey.  —  Mulgrave-rd.,  “  Kinloch 
House,”  f.,  e.r.  150/ . 
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By  Field  &•  Sons. 

Lee. — 78,  Burnt  Ash-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  91., 

e. r.  55 / .  £315 

By  Rushworth  &.  Stevens. 

Wandsworth. — 51,  52,  and  53,  Thome-st.,  u.t. 

28  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  10s.,  w.r.  117 / .  570 

Brixtoo. — 120  and  122,  Akerman-rd.,u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  11/.,  y.r.  64/ .  660 

By  Wriford,  Dixon,  &  Winder. 

Holloway. — St.  John’s-rd.,  eight  peppercorn 

f. g.  rents,  reversion  in  44}  yrs .  362 

By  Kemslf.ys'  (at  Romford). 

Romford.  Essex. — 29  to  37  (odd),  Victoria-rd. 

(s.).  f.,  y.r.  160/ .  3,4S0 

Victoria-rd.,  “  Manor  House,”  f..  y.r.  50/.  . .  950 

Victoria-rd..  four  freehold  cottages,  y.r. 

74/.  2s .  1.270 

1  and  2,  Flora-villas,  f.,  y.r.  47/ .  770 

17,  Albert-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  24/ .  460 

Hornchurch-rd..  “  Langley  ”  and  “  Rook- 

wood,”  f.,  y.r.  60/ .  980 

Hornchurch,  Essex. — Brentwood-rd.,  “  The 

Chestnuts,"  f.,  y.r.  31/ .  560 

By  Perkins  <fc  Sons  (at  Southampton). 
Southampton. — 25,  East  Park-ter.,u.t.  956  yrs., 

g. r.  nil,  p .  1,200 

June  23.— By  Andrews  &  Hitch. 

Balham. — 5  and  7.  Nottingham-rd..  f.,  y.r.  64/.  785 

336,  Balham  High-rd.,  area  1,755  ft.,  f.,  p.  750 
Merton. — Cavendish-rd.,  a  freehold  buildingplot  125 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Old  Ford. — Victoria-cottages,  f.g.r.  36/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  60  years  .  700 

1  and  3,  Chisenhale-rd.,  with  workshop,  f., 

y.r.  82 /.  18s .  930 

By  Chesterton  <fc  Sons. 

Kensington. — 9.  Young-st.  (s.),  area  1,750  ft., 

f. ,  p .  2,975 

Notting  Hill. — 60,  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  47  vrs., 

g. r.  15/.,  e.r.  85/ . '. . . .  630 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Wonersh,  Surrey. — •*  Barnett  Hill  Estate,” 

42  a.  3  r.  13  p.,  f.,  p .  4,500 

“  Furze  Field."  6  a.  3  r.  34  p.,  f .  1,820 

“  Woodvers  Holding,"  2  a.  3  r.  26  p.,  f .  1,500 

Three  plots  of  freehold  building  land, 

1  a.  3  r.  4  p .  800 

By  Glasier  &  Sons. 

Pall  Mall. — No.  62,  area  1,200  ft.,  £.,  y.r.  500/.  16,500 

By  PERCrVAL  HODSON. 

Finsbury  Park. — 1,  Ennis-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  6s.,  y.r.  40/ .  375 

Bowes  Park. — 4,  6,  and  6,  Eleanor-rd..  u.t. 

77  yrs..  g.r.  13/.  10s.,  w.r.  64/ .  425 

33,  Wliittington-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  7s., 

e.r.  34/ .  260 

By  May  &  Philpot. 

Brixton. — 55  and  57,  Elm-pk.,  f.,  w.r.  67/.  12s.  705 

58,  Rattray-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s., 

e. r.  36/ .  250 

8,  Water-la.,  u.t.  61}  yrs.,  g.r.  91.  5s.,  e.r.  50/.  450 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Mile  End. — 115,  Grafton-st.,  u.t.  23}  yrs.,  g.r. 

31.,  w.r.  46/.  16s .  220 

62,  West-st.,  u.t.  940  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r. 

23/.  8s .  300 

Poplar. — St.  Leonard’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  81.,  reversion 

u  in  35  yrs .  690 

Wilson-st.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion  in  35  years  950 

Brunswick-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  71.  10s.,  reversion 

in  35  yrs .  765 

Leyton. — 22,  24,  and  26,  Thornhill-road,  f., 

y.r.  69/ .  910 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Bamsbury. — 181,  Henningford-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  38 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  55/ .  490 

Hackney. — 10.  Spurstowe-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  45/ .  425 

Islington. — 16,  Popham-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  16  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  39/ .  170 

Highbury. — 17  and  19,  Highbury-grange,  u.t. 

60}  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  y.r.  112/.  10s .  975 

Holloway. — 33,  EJngsdown-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  y.r.  35/ .  325 

Hornsey  Rise. — Grenville-rd.,  f.g.  rents  15/., 

reversion  in  79  yrs .  375 

Stoke  Newington. — 90,  Church-st.  (s.),  f.,  v.r. 

30/ . 640 

Southgate. — Chase-rd..  “  The  Vineries  ”  (Nur¬ 
sery),  area  1}  acre,  f.,  y.r.  40/ .  600 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Lambeth. — 28  to  38  (even),  Hercules-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  233/ .  3,230 

19,  20,  and  21,  Allen-st.,  f.,  w.r.  124/.  16s.  1,240 

1  and  2,  Homer-st.,  f.,  w.r.  75/.  8s .  760 

Southwark. — 90,  Borough  High-st.  (s.).  v.r. 

113/ .  1,925 

Brixton. — 71,  Saltoun-rd.,  u.t.  68}  vrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  6s.,  e.r.  42/ . 410 

Battersea. — 35,  Ascalon-st.  (s.),  y.r.  50/ .  360 

Wimbledon. — Dudley-rd.,  f.g.  rents  42/.,  re¬ 
version  in  89  yrs .  1,050 

King’s-rd.,  a  corner  freehold  building  plot  170 

Kilburn. — Malvem-rd.,  f.g.r.  81.,  reversion  in 

41  yrs .  180 

Highbury. — 13,  15,  and  17,  Crane-gr.,  u.t.  29 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  117/ . 650 

Crane-gr.,  c.g.  rents  14/.,  reversion  in  29  yrs.  405 
Camden  Town. — 55  and  56,  Camden-sq.,  u.t. 

40  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  150/ .  1,190 

Holloway. — 52  and  58,  HUldrop-cres.,  u.t. 

46  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  115/ .  785 

Hacknev. — 2  and  4,  Bavford-st.,  u.t.  674  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  63/.  16s . .'.....  600 

Hoxton. — 43,  Pitfleld-st.  (shop, warehouse,  etc.), 

f. ,  e.r.  100/ .  1,300 

By  Daniel  Watney  &  Sons. 

Tottenham  Court-road. — 38  and  39,  Upper 

Rathbone-pl.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  62/ .  1,450 

Ellesborough,  Bucks. — “  The  Malthouse  Farm,” 

154  a.  3  r.  33  p.,  f .  5,100 

Little  Hampden,  Bucks. — The  Manor  Farm," 

312  a.  2  r.  9  p.,  f.,  including  the  manor 

with  its  rights,  quit  rents,  etc .  8,050 

Two  enclosures  of  land,  4  a.  3  r.  34  p.,  f.  . .  270 

Ellesborough,  Bucks. — Two  fields  and  part  of 

Hengrove  Wood,  28  a.  1  r.  22  p.,  f .  1,050 


(By  Wiltshire  &  Thurgood. 

Lewisham. — 18  to  26  (even),  Rvecroft-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  132/ .  £1,540 

By  Elliott,  Ellis,  <Sr  Co.  (at  Plymouth).  <4 
Buckland  Monachorum,  Devon. — “  Venton 

Farm,”  166  acres,  f.j, .  4,900 

By  J.  C.  H.  Robinson  (at  Banbury). 

Moreton  Pinkney,  Northants. — “  Rye  Hill  s 

Farm,”  474  acres,  f.,  y.r.  45/ .  jj  650 

Burton  Dassett,  Warwick. — “  North  End 

Farm.”  150}  acres,  f.,  v.r.  140/ .  4,325 

Knightcote  Field  Farm,”  794  acres,  f., 

y.r.  65/ . . .  1,350 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Battersea). 

Wandsworth. — 35  to  45  (odd),  Lavenham-rd.,1 

u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  w.r.  145/ .  1,225 

35  and  37,  Amerland-rd.,u.t. 75|vrs.,  g.r.  13/., 

y.r.  56/ .  545 

Battersea. — 2  and  4  Arthur-st.,  f.,  e.r.  60/. 

(with  goodwill) .  600 

67,  Marney’s-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs..  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  38/.  348 

61.  Speke-rd..  u.t.  60}  yrs..  g.r.  51.,  w.r.  39/.  230 

168  and  170,  Meyrick-rd.,  u.t.  62  vrs., 

g.r.  6/.  12s.,  w.r.  59/.  16s . [ . . .  350 

Balham. — 39,  Gaskarth-rd..  u.t.  87  vrs..  g.r. 

5/.  15s.,  e.r.  36/ . '. .  375 

June  24. — By  R.  C.  S.  Evenett. 

Hindhead,  Surrey.  —  "Linden  House"  and 

3}  acres,  f.,  p .  5,000 

By  G.  H.  Masterman  &  Co. 

Clerkenwell. — 15,  17,  and  19,  King's  Cross-rd., 

f,  y.r.  120/ .  1,740 

21,  King’s  Cross-rd  (s.),  area  3,000  ft.,  f., 

y.r.  45/ .  1,005 

27  to  37  (odd).  King's  Cross-rd.  (s.),  f.,  v.r. 

236/ . 3,645 

King’s  Cross-rd.,  f.g.r.  200/.,  reversion  in 

9}  yrs .  15,600 

King's  Cross-rd.,  f.g.r.  50/.,  reversion  in 

53  yrs .  1,250 

By  Nicholas,  Denyer,  &  Co. 

Burghfield,  Berks. — “  The  Manor  House  "  and 

20  a.  0  r.  6  p.,  f.,  p .  4,000 

By  Nightingale.  Phillips,  &  Page. 

Cliertsey,  Surrey. — Staines-la..  "Beoraonds” 

Dairy  Farm,  70  a.  0  r.  8  p.,  f.,  p .  3,500 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar. — 21,  23,  and  25,  Willis-st.,  ut.  41}  yrs.,, 

g. r.  91.,  w.r.  72 /.  16s . .  425 

Plaistow. — 47  to  55  (odd),  Brooks-rd.,  u.t. 

69  vrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  w.r.  91/ .  600 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground- rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  tor  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexplrea  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;"sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
0rcvs  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  July  2. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur¬ 
sion  :  Naworth,  Lanercost,  and  Carlisle. 


Wednesday,  July  6. 

Builders'  Foremen’s  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Royal  Arch  ecological  Institute. — (1)  “  Explanation  of 
a  Large  Engraving,  with  Chronograms,  on  Joseph  I., 
the  Boy  King  of  Hungary,”  etc.,  by  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  F.S.A. 
(2)  “  The  Archaeological  Results  of  the  Harlyn  Bay 
Discoveries,”  by  Rev.  R.  Ashington  Bullen.  4  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  9. 

Architectural  Association. — All  Day  Visit  to  Win¬ 
chester. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Excursion  to 
Dover.  Visit  to  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway 
turbine  steamer  “  The  Queen,”  the  Admiralty  Harbour 
Works,  and  the  Works  of  the  Dover  Harbour  Board. 
Reception  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  at  the  Town 
Hall  in  the  afternoon.  Train  leaves’ Victoria  at  9.55  a.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  R.  S. — C.  and  W.  (Amounts  should  have  been 
stated). — T.  EL  (Below  our  limit). 


NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  hoe  specially  asked  for 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a“fact 
wliich  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


1  13  0 

2  12  0 
2  10  0 
1  10  0 
1  13  0 


Hard  Stocks . 

Boiiuh  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . 

Facing  Stocks  . . . 

Shippers  . 

Flettons  . 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ... 

Best  Foreham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  -4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  'White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  13  0  0 

Headers  .  12  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints.  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Chnm- 
ferred,  Squints,  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


£  s.  d. 

1  16  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river.' 


at  railway  depot 


„  less  than  best* 

s.  d. 

3  per  yard,  delivered.! 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand... 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  „  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinaryt 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered.' 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt.i 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube^ 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot.  . 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 


Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly .depot. 


Greenshill  ,,  1 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 


0 


York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7}  „ 

lj  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,, 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
Ditto  .  3  0 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 


.  0  5 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

,,  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both  deld.  rly.  depotc 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depots 

,,  ,,  ,,  3  in.  do.  1  2}  ,,  ,, 


<  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2 

<  12  „  „  13  17 

<  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0 

<  12  „  „  „  13  15 


6  per  lOOO.of  1200  at  r.[d. 


<  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17 
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SLATES — ( continued ) — 

.  in.  £  s.  d. 

x  12  best  Eureka  un- 

fading-  green  ...  18  7  6  perlCOD  of  1-03  atr.  d. 

x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
xlO  „  •  „  9  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES. 

s.  d. 

est  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

est  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

o.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 
est  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

>0.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

dp  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

alley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

est  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

l  shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

»0.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

est  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

est  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

est  “  Hartsliill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  TOO 

1.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

1.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . 3  6  „ 

WOOD.  At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  c 

3eals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10 

Jattens :  best  2§  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10 
Jattens  :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10 

Deals :  seconds .  1  0 

Battens:  seconds . 0  10 

i  2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2in.  by  5in....  8  10 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10 


0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  13  6 


10  0 


0  12  10  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 
0  „  „  „ 

0  9  10  0 

0  9  10  0 

0  more  than 

battens. 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 

orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10 

t  Seconds  .  4  5 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12 

1  Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 


WOOD — (continued) — 

Per 

Prepared  Flooring  ( continued — ■  £  s.  d. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V- join  ted  brds.  0  14  0 
3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6 

6  in  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates  . 8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns...  7  2  6  ...  8  5  6 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bai-s  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  1 

(‘And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron  (Black) — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ... 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and 24  g.  13  5  0  ... 

,f  ,,  26  g .  14  5  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ... 

„  „  22 g. and24g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ... 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  ( 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


5  0 
4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


3  15  0 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  to  v  \j 

3  in.  by  9  in . 21  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

aud  9  in .  15  10  0 

Battens,2Jin.ond3in.by7in.  11  10  0 

Petersburg .  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens . - .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in. . .  13  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . .  13  0  0 

Battens . ...10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens .  H  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

,,  „  battens  .  9  10  0 

I  Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  10  0 

I  Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

1  Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  35  0  0 

Oddments  . , .  24  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  26  10  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  22  0  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

I  Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6 

\  Small  ,,  ,,  .  0  2  3 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

I  inch  .  0  0  7 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  6J 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 

!  Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  16 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10 

Teak,  per  load  . 17  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks — j i 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  £ 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

!  shot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 


At  per  standard. 


24  0  0 
22  10  0 
18  10  0 


17  0 
16  0 
12  10 


12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 
20  0  0 
10  0 
upwards. 

26  0  0 
28  10  0 
24  0  0 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  i 
£  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  5 

Pipe  in  coils  .  14  15 

Soil  pipe  . 17  5  0  .. 

Compo  pipe .  17  5  0  .. 

Zinc — Sheet — • 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  27  0  0  .. 

Silesian .  26  15  0  .. 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin 


London. 
£  s.  d. 


Copper  nails  . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots  . 
Solder — Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0  104 
0  0  111 
0  11 


0  10 
0  11 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz. . 

J  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 

A  »  »»  »» 

i 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes .  Per  gallon 

„  ,,  ,,  in  barrels .. 

in  drum  8  .. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100Z.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABBOTS  LANGLEY. — For  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  works  (Abbots  Langley,  Hunton  Bridge,  and 
Trowley  Bottom  sewerage),  for  the  Watford  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  E.  Lailey,  engineer,  9,  Market- 
street,  Watford  : — 


M  0  w  1  e  m 
Co.,  Ltd...  £21,295 
J.  Jackson  . .  20,052 

Braithwaite  .  18,132 

Trim  .  18,084 

B.  Cook  &  Co.  17,830 
Rayner  ....  17,472 


Mann  ....  £17,274  15 
D.  Peerless 

&  Co .  16,436  0 

J.  Dickson..  16,327  0 
Wilkinson 

Bros .  15,785  0 

H.  Brown, 

Watford* .  15,000 


0  0 


BREDBURY. — For  building  a  caretaker’s  dwelling, 
etc.,  at  Bredbury  Sewage  Works,  for  Bredbury  and 
Romiley  Urban  District  Council: — 

B.  Armitage,  Hyde* . £309  6 


CAERPHILLY. — For  section  No.  1  of  enlargement 
of  Parish  Church,  for  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Price.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Halliday,  architect.  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rodger,  quantity  surveyor,  14,  High-street,  Cardiff : — 


T.  F.  Howells  £3,293 
D.  Davies  . .  3,245 

B  c  a  m  e  s  & 
Nephew  . . 

A.  W.  Cad- 
wallader  . . 

L.  Lattey  <fc 
Co . 


S.  Shepton  & 

Son  . £2,870 

Blacker  Bros., 

Clive -road, 

Cardiff*  ..  2,423 
Knox  & 

Wellst  ....  2,297 


0  O' 


CHEPSTOW. — For  building  south  aisle,  transept, 
and  organ  chamber,  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Mr.  J.  Coates 
Carter,  architect,  Bank-buildings,  Cardiff: — 


J.  Allan _ £4,220  10  0 

Gillow  &  Co.  4,064  15  6 
S.  Shipton  & 

Son .  4,027  0  0 

J.  Perkins  & 

Son .  4,015  0  0 

A.  King 

Son .  3,398  0  0 


Lead  better 

Bros . £3,136 

W.  A.  Linton  3,106 
T.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams  -  2,987 

C.  H.  Reed, 

Newport*  2,947 


CHUDLEIGH. — For  constructing  a  masonry  reser¬ 
voir  to  contain  70,000  gallons,  for  the  Newton  Abbot 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  Segar,  engineer,  Union- 
street,  Newton  Abbot  :- 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

.  22d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

.  lid . 


Vanstone..  £1,095 
J.  Shaddock..  995  0  0 

Hawking  & 

Best .  940  10  0 


E.  Pike, 
quay* 


Tor- 


,  £828-  0 


DEVONPORT.— For  levelling,  paving,  etc..  Barton- 
avenue,  for  the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  29,  Ker-street, 
Devonport : — 


J.  Budge  - £733 

J.  F.  Donne  . .  464 

Pearce  Bros.  . .  456 
Jefford  &  Sons  453 


E.  Duke . £428  16  4 

T.  Doney  ....  425  15  4 

F.  J.  Stanbury. 

Devon  port*  400  18  3 


DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  etc.,  lane 
between  Barton-avenue  and  Townshend-avenue,  for  tha 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor* 
Municipal  Offices,  29,  Ker-street,  Devonport 


0  18 
0  19 
0  2  0 


0 


Boiled 


,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels . 

„  in  drums  . . . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15 

Red  Lead,  Dry .  18  10  0 

est  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


F.  J.  Stanbury . .  £518  17  8 
Tearce  Bros.  . .  495  3  1 

Jefford  &  Sons  .  482  10  6 
T.  Doney .  472  19  8 


J.  Budge  ....  £469  17  6- 
E.  Duke  ....  457  0  3 

J.  F.  Donne, 

St.  Buveaux*  446  14  10> 


DEVONPORT.— For  levelling,  paving,  and  completing 
Townshend-avenue.  for  the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Burns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Devon¬ 
port  : — 

J.  Budge _  £723  0  10  I  Pearce  Bros.  £474  7  8' 

T.  Doney _  492  14  5  E.  Duke  -  457  13  11 

J.  F.  Donne  ..  490  15  9  F.  J.  Stanbury, 

Jefford  &  Sons  487  13  0|  Devonport*  428  1  O' 


DUBLIN. — For  erecting  a  caretaker’s  cottage,  etc.. 
Bluebell  Graveyard,  for  tho  South  Dublin  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  T.  J.  Byrne,  Surveyor,  1, 
James’s-street,  Dublin.  Quantities  by  the  architccti 
and  surveyor  : — 

Design  Design. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

G.  P.  Walsh . £345  0  0  ..  £380  0  O' 

G.  Dixon  .  347  0  2  . .  377  6  5 

J.  Clarke,  13,  Upper  Clan- 

brassil-strect,  Dublin  -  324  0  0  . .  349  10  0 

J.  P.  Macken .  354  3  0  . .  373  5  0 

T.  Somers  &  Son .  310  0  0  . .  340  0  0 


ELLON  (Scotland). — Accepted  for  erecting  a  cottage 
at  Ellon,  for  Mr.  Forbes  Philip.  Mr.  Win.  Davidson, 
architect,  Ellon : — 

Mason  Work :  A.  Scroggie,  Kinharracliie, 

Ellon . .  .  . •  £380  0J> 

Carpenter  Work :  Wm.  Auld,  Station- 

road.  Ellon  .  ....  220  0  0 

Slater  Work:  F.  McKae,  Bridge-street, 

Ellon  .  61  12  0 

Plaster  Work:  J.  &  R.  Seivewriglit, 

Inverurie  .  69  11  0 

Plumber  Work  :  A.  Gibb,  Bridge-street, 

Ellon .  90  0  0 

£811  3  0 

TENDERS  ■  -Continued  on  page  29. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  £c„  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  'Work  or  Materials. 


Rebuilding  Retort  House  at  Gas  Works,  Tirphil. 

Footway  in  Lower-road  . 

Shops,  Church  Bank.  Bradford  . 

Timber  for  Handicraft  Centre . 

W rought-Iron  Window  Grilles,  etc.,  Lancaster  Asylum  ! 

Two  Semi-detached  Villas  at  Menston  . 

Repairs  to  Engine  House  at  Sewage  Farm  . 

Private  Improvement  Works.  Eldroth-road . 

Painting,  etc..  Council  Schools  . 

Urinals  at  Borough  Cemetery . 

Painting  Fire  Station  and  Cottages  . 

Painting  Education  Department's  Offices . 

linking  Well  at  Cranford . 

Painting,  etc..  Market  and  Corn  Exchange  . 

Alterations  at  Eden  Killie  Parish  Church . 

•Convenience  at  Kelvin-grove  Park . 

Disinfectants  . 

Board-room  and  Offices,  Louth  Workhouse . 

'Re-building  the  Light  Dragoon  Inn.  Bourne  . 

Heating  Apparatus.  Town  Hall  Buildings.  .  . . 

Steel  Vertical  Boiler  for  Gas  Department . 

‘"'Sewage  Works,  Painter’s-lane,  Enfield  . 

Corrugated  Iron  Cottage,  Throckley  . 

Alterations,  etc..  Elmstead  Church  Schools . 

Workmen’s  Dwellings  at  Low  Waters . 

Street  Paving . 

'.Switches  and  Crossings . 

Road  Works,  Nile-street.  etc.,  North  Shields  . 

•Council  Chamber,  etc.,  at  Court-house,  Cork  . 

Repairs  to  Tar  Paving,  Plashet-lane,  etc . 

Repairing,  Painting,  etc.,  at  Schools . 

Cleaning  and  Whitewashing  Latrines,  etc.,  atSchools 

Six  Cottages,  Edge-lane,  Thornhill,  Yorks . 

150  yds.  of  Water  Mains  . 

Steam  Rolling  and  Scarifying . 

Shops  and  Dwelling-houses,  lligh-street,  Kirkcaldy. . 

Widening  Bridge,  Aston-road  (Contract  2)  . 

AVidening  Bridge,  Aston-road  (Contract  1) 

•Granite  and  Slag  . 

Telephone  and  Fire  Alarm  Services  at  Asy,,  Bridgend 
Eighteen  Artisans’  Dwellings,  Cumberland-st..  etc. . 
'Thirty-six  Artisans’  Dwellings,  Cumberland-st.,  etc. 

3,500  yds.  of  Hardblue  Floor  Tiles . 

Isolation  Hospital,  Lancaster  . 

Crematorium.  Scholemoor  Cemetery . 

Disinfecting  Station,  Canal-road . 

Four  Cast-Iron  Hot  Water  Storage  Tanks  at  Baths 
Boring  Artesian  Well,  Constance-road  Workhouse,  S.E. 
Alterations,  etc..  Residence  in  The  Drive,  Rouudhay 

Bridge  Over  Union  Canal  at  Ashley-terrace . 

Alteration  of  Pillars,  Wall,  etc.,  Arboretum-avenue 

•Scavenging  . 

Road  Material . 

Painting,  etc.,  Council  Schools  . 

'Thirty  Cottages  . 

Roads  . 

'.Colourwashing  and  Painting  Elementary  Schools 
Elec.  Lighting,  St.  Michael's  Pa.  Ch.,  Ashton-u'-Lyne 

Police-station  at  Thatcham,  Berks . 

Additions.  &c..  to  House.  Lochcud,  Scotland  . 

Sewer,  Myrtle-terrace,  Weymouth  . 

Messroom,  etc  ,  at  Destructor  Works,  Westham 

Paving  Carriageways,  High-street  . 

Paving,  etc.,  at  Elm-row  and  Brunswick-place  .  . 
Parapet,  Railing,  etc.,  in  Widening  Dairy-road  .  . 
■•Painting,  etc.,  Lower-roadlnflrmary,  Rotherithe,  S.E.  , 

350  ft.  of  Sewers  at  Polruan  . . 

Pipe,  Drains,  and  Septic  Tank  at  Robroyston . 

Recreation  Ground  at  Mountain  Ash .  . . ! . . 

.Ladies’  &  Gentlemen’s  Conveniences,  Chapel  Allerton 
Boundary  Wall.  Chapel  Allerton  Recreation  Ground 

Wrought-Iron  Railings . 

W’km’n’s  Mess-r’m,  etc.,  Wat’wo'ks  Depot,  Manor-rd. 

Ten  Cottages  at  West  Allotment,  Backworth  . 

Painting  &  Decorating  Free  Library  &  Public  Hall 

Reservoir  and  Pipes,  Hapton  Water  Supply . 

House,  Cark-in-Cartmel . ‘ . 

Alterations  to  Brook  Cottage,  Cark-in-Cartmel  .... 

Materials  . 

Arcade.  Smithford-street  . 

100,000  Pairs  of  Arc  Lamp  Carbons  . 

Making-up  King  Ed  ward-road,  Shcnfleld  . 

Surface-water  Drain  in  Rose  Valley  . 

'Steam  Road  Roller  . . 

"Thirty-five  Houses  at  Deri,  near  Bargoed . 

Alterations  and  re-drainage,  Bitterne  Police  Station 
Additions  and  re-drainage,  Hythe  Police  Station 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  * . 

Macadamising  &  Flaggging  Osmondthorpe-la.,  Leeds 

Masonry  Walls  and  Corrugated  Iron  Fencing  . 

Corrugated  Iron  Building  at  French-street,  Bridgeton 

"7.130  yds.  of  Sewers,  etc.,  Penwortham . 

Oil  Engines,  Air  Compressors,  etc . 

Repairs  and  Painting  to  Provided  Schools  . 

'Protecting  Bank  of  River  Ouse  at  Cawood  . 

'Pumping  Engine  and  Pump . . 

Clean’g  &  Paint' g  Westcote's  Library,  Narborough-rd.  '< 

•Congregational  Church,  Birkdale,  Southport . 

Making-up,  etc.,  Station-road,  Wivenboe  . 

’’Relay.  Drains,  etc.,  Packham-st. Infirm.,  Notting  Hill 
•Alterations  to  Town  Hall,  Rosebery-avenue,  E.C.  . .  1 

Alterations  to  Workhouse . . . 

Steel  Poles,  Trolley  Wires,  etc . | 

Reconstruction  of  Bridge,  High-street,  Kingsland  . . 

Rolling  Stock . . 

Furniture,  etc.,  for  City  Hall,  Belfast  . 

"Electric  Lighting  Station.  Iron  Fencing  &  Hurdles,  etc. 

•Road-making  and  Paving  Works.  . 

Making-up  Victoria-street . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


New  Tredegar  Gas  Co.. 
New  Shoreham  U.D.C. 


Manchester  Education  Committee . . 
Visiting  Com.,  County  Lunatic  Asy. 


Woking  U.D.C . 

Halifax  Corporation . 

Halifax  Education  Committee 

Widnes  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

Kettering  R.D.C . 

Shrewsbury  Markets  Committee. .  . . 


Glasgow  Corporation 
Kingstown  U.D.C.  .  . 

Guardians  . 

Messrs.  Hunt . 

Mansfield  Corporation 

Selbv  U.D.C . 

Cheshunt,  U.D.C . 

Newburn  U.D.C . 


Hamilton  Town  Council . 

Salford  Corporation . 

Sec.  of  State  for  India  in  Council . . 
Tynemouth  Corporation . 


East  Ham  Education  Committee  . . 
do. 
do. 


Littlehampton  U.D.C . 

Cranbrook  R.D.C . 

Fifeshire  Property  Co . 

Birmingham  Corporation . 

do. 

Reedness  &  Swineflcet  D'ge.  Com'rs. 

Glamorgan  County  Asylum . 

Kingstown  U.D.C . 

do. 

Salford  Corporation . 

Committee  of  County  Lunatic  Asy. 

Bradford  Corporation . 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  Guardians  . . 


Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

do. 

Blaydon,  U.D.C . 

do. 

Rhondda  Education  Committee 

Maerdy  Building  Society  . 

do. 

Manchester  Education  Committee.. 


Weymouth  A  Melcombe  Regis  U.D.C. 

Weymouth  U.D.C . 

Edinburgh  Roads  Department  .... 
do. 
do. 

Bermondsey  Guardians  . 

Liskeard  R.D.C . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 


Leeds  Corporation  . 

.  do. 

do. 

do. 

Aged  Mine  Workers'  Homes  Assoc. 
Altrincham  Free  Library  Committee 
Lord  Abingdon . . 


Dewsbury  Corporation . 

Coventry  Market  Hall  Committee . . 

Dublin  Electricity  Works  . 

Billericay  R.D.C.  . 

do. 

Fleetwood  U.D.C . ' 

Deri  No.  1  Building  Club  . 

Southampton  County  Council  .... 
do. 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

do. 

Tuam  New  Racecourse  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Preston  R.D.C . j 

do. 

Southampton  Education  Committee 
Trus.  of  Cawood  Feoffment  Charity 
Carrick-on-Shannon  Waterw'ks  Com.  ; 
Leicester  Free  Libraries  Committee  j 


Wivenhoe  LLD.C . 

St.  Marylebone  Guardians . 

M.B.  of  Finsbury . 

Meriden  Guardians  . 

Warrington  Corporation . 

The  L.C.C . 

South  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Belfast  Corporation . 

Acton  District  Council . . 

Willesden  D.C . 

Braintree  U.D.C . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


G.  Kensholc,  Architect,  Bargoed  . . 

A.  W.  Nve,  Town  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Shoreham  . 

J.  H.  Dixon,  Architect,  90.  Heap-lane,  Bradford  . 

Education  Offices.  Deansgate,  Manchester . 

Clerk  of  Works  at  Asylum,  Lancaster  . 

.1.  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Architect,  1,  lvegate,  Bradford  . 

G.  J.  Wooldridge.  Surveyor,  Bank  Chambers,  Woking . 

J.  Lord,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax . . 

do. 

J.  S.  Sinclair,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Widnes  . 

do. 

do. 

H.  Norwood,  11.  Bowling  Green-avenue,  Kettering  . 

W.  Chappie  Eddowes,  Borough  Surveyor.  Shrewsbury . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . . . 

Office  of  Public  Works,  City  Chambers,  64,  Cochran-st..  Glasgow 
P.  Dunlop,  Town  Hall,  Kingstown,  Ireland . 

E.  C.  Bentley,  Architect,  20,  Corn  Market,  Louth . 

F.  G.  Shilcock.  Architect,  Bourne,  Lines . 

R.  F.  Yallance,  Borough  Surveyor,  White  Hart-chamb.,  Mansfield 

T.  H.  Alderson,  Engineer  and  Manager,  Gasworks,  Selby . 

A.  C.  Lee,  Clerk,  Manor  House,  Cheshunt  . . 

T.  Gregory,  Surveyor.  Council  Office,  Newburn.  Northumberland 
.T.  W.  Start,  Architect,  Colchester . 

F.  Southern,  Architect.  144,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow . 

Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford  . 

Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

J.  F.  Smillie.  Borough  Surveyor.  Tynemouth . 

W.  H.  Hill  <fc  Son,  Architects,  28,  South  Mall.  Cork . 

R.  L.  Curtis,  Architect,  11  and  12,  Finsbury-square,  E.C . 

do. 

Education  Office.  East  Ham  . 

H.  Brier,  Architect,  Savile  Town,  near  Dewsbury . 

H.  Howard,  F.S.I.,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton  . 

T.  H.  Crampton,  Clerk,  Cranbrook . ' 

W.  Williamson,  220,  Lligh-street,  Kirkcaldy  . 

J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . . 

do. 

G.  England,  Bank  Chambers.  Goole . 

W.  E.  R.  Allen,  Glamorgan  County  Council  Offices,  Cardiff . 

Surveyor,  U.D.C.  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Kingstown,  Ireland  . 

do. 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  Salford  . 

Willink  &  Thieknesse,  Arcliitects,  14,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. .  . .  j 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  Arch.,  Wliitaker-blds.,  Brewery-st.,  Bradf'd.  1 

do. 

Office  of  Public  Works.  City  Chambers,  64  ,Cochrane-st.,  Glasgow.  1 
W.  M.  Bunny,  Engineer.  63,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. . . 

W.  H.  Beevers,  A.R.I.B.A..  26,  Bond-street,  Leeds . | 

Mr.  Proudfoot,  City  Road  Surveyor,  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh.  ; 
do. 

R.  Biggins,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Council  Offices,  Blaydon . 

G.  Symon,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Blaydon  . 

J.  Rees.  Hillside  Cottage,  Pentre  . 

W.  Lavis,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Maerdy  Collieries . j 

do. 

Education  Offices,  Deansgate,  Manchester  . .  - 

T.  J.  Barlow,  Athol  House.  Fraser-street,  Ashton-under- Lyne. . ..  1 
J.  Morris.  County  Surveyor,  Broadway  Buildings,  Reading . 

G.  Gray,  Architect,  Inverurie . 

W.  Barlow  Morgan,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Market-street,  Melcombe  Regis  \ 

do 

Mr.  Proudfoot,  City  Road  Surveyor,  City-chambers, ’ Edinburgh. . 
do. 
do. 

Newman  &  Newman,  31,  Tooley-street,  S.E . 

E.  Mallett.  Sanitary  Inspector,  Pendrutfie.  Duloe.  R.S.O . 

Office  of  Public  Works,  City  Chambers,  64,  Coehrane-st..  Glasgow  i 

Morgan  &  Elford,  1.  Jeffreys-street,  Mountain  Ash  . 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Leeds  . ; 

do. 

do. 

do. 

T.  Tulip,  Whinney  Hill.  Choppington  . 

F.  Beckett,  Secretary,  Free  Library.  Altrincham  . I 

J.  Diggle  &  Son,  Engineers,  Hind  Hill-street.  Heywood  . | 

Somes  A  Henshaw,  Architects,  Oxford  Cham..  Abbey-rd..  Barrow  1 

do. 

H.  Dearden,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Dewsbury. .  . . j 

J.  E.  Swindlehurst,  City  Engineer.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry. .  . .  1 
F.  J.  Allan,  Secretary  of  the  Electricity  Com' tee.,  3,  Cork-hill,  Dublin  1 
C.  E.  Lewis,  Clerk  to  Council,  Brentwood  . | 

do. 

J.  Tildsley,  Town  Hall,  Fleetwood . [ 

J.  Llewelhn  Smith  &  Davies.  Architects,  Aberdare  . 

W.  J.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester . 

do. 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds  . j 

do. 

R.  J.  Kirwan,  M.Inst.C.E..  9,  Gardenfield,  Tuam . 1 

W.  A.  Chamen,  Engineer,  75,  Waterloo-street,  Glasgow  . 

F.  E.  Dixon,  C.E.,  49,  Lime-street,  Preston  .  . 

do. 

Borough  Engineer,  Southampton  . | 

Parker  &  Parker,  Abbey  Yard.  Selby  . 

Secretary  of  Waterworks  Committee',  Carrick-on-Shannon  . 

E.  G.  Mawbey,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Leicester . 

H.  &  W.  Wade,  Architect,  27.  Birley-street,  Blackpool . 

E.  S.  Beard,  Surveyor.  Hcadgate,  Colchester . 

A.  Saxon  Snell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  22,  Soutliampton-blgs.,  Chancery-lane 
Borough  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Hall,  Rosebery-avenue,  E.C.  . 

H.  W.  Chattaway,  Architect,  Trinity  Churchyard,  Coventry  .... 

Preece  &  Cardew.  8,  Queen  Anne's-gate.  Westminster  . . . . . 

M.  Fitzmaurice,  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens  S.W.  . . 

H.  W.  Notrnan,  55.  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C . 

A.  Brumwell  Thomas,  Architect,  5,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster 

Council's  Surveyor,  57.  High-street.  Acton,  W . 

Council  -  Engineer.  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

H.  H.  Nankivell,  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall,  Braintree  . 


July  10 
July  11 
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CONTRACTS  .—Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Painting,  etc.,  of  Schools . 

♦Sewer  Work  at  Mare-street  and  Darnley-road . 

♦Painting  A  Decorating  Council  Chbr.,  etc.,  Town  Hall 
♦Operating-room,  etc.,  at  St.  Dunstan’s-rd.  Infirmary 

♦Addition  to  Electric  Works  Building  . . 

Thirty  Semi-Detached  Houses  at  Graig-y-Fedw  .... 

Restoration  of  Premises,  Wharf-street,  Cardiff . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Boiler  House,  Bathroom,  etc.,  at  Workhouse  . . 

Making-up  Roads  . . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Weybourne,  Norfolk. . 

Market  Buildings,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan  .  .  . . . 

Shop  and  Showrooms,  King  Cross-street.  Halifax  . . 

Fireproof  Verandahs,  etc.,  to  Union  Buildings . 

♦Free  Library  Buildings . 

•Granite . 

♦New  Science  and  Art  Buildings  in  High-street . 

Gas-Producing  Plant,  etc.,  at  Sewage  Works  . 

Pipework,  etc . 

Keasden  Water  Supply  Works . 

Clearing  Site  for  Library,  Bruns  wick-road.  Bromley 

500  Tons  of  Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes  . 

Two  Road  Carts . 

♦Window  Blinds,  Shipmau-rd.  &  Whalebone-lane  Sch’ls 

♦Tar  Paving  Works . 

♦Excavating,  Levelling,  etc.,  at  Folcshill  . 

Engine  and  Boiler  for  Hopper  Box . 

Sand  Pump  Dredging  Gear  . 

400  tons  of  Hard  Guernsey  Granite  Spells . 

♦Alterations,  Infirmary,  Brook-st.,  Kennington-rd.S.E. 
•Additions,  etc.,  to  Belmont  Asylum,  Sutton,  Surrey 
2,000  tons  of  Broken  Granite,  and  Granite  Chippings 
120  yds.  of  Coarse,  and  150  yds.  of  Fine,  Gravel  .... 

Road  Materials,  etc . . 

•Addi.  BedPav.,etc.,  Bed’gton-cor.Isol.  Hos.,  Mitcham 

•Improvements  at  Shire  Hall  . 

•Erection  of  a  Police  Station . 

Waterworks  and  Water  Mains,  Marshftelds,  etc . 

Caisson,  etc.,  for  Graving  Dock,  Belfast  . 

♦Town  Hall  and  Municipal  Buildings,  Stockport  .... 

Sewerage  Works,  Dringhouses . 

Painting,  etc..  Grammar  ScliT  Buildings,  Southampton 

Rebuilding  of  Cart-Shed  . 

Reconstruction  of  Friday  Bridge,  Congreve-street  . . 

Steel  Work  for  Friday  Bridge . 

Wesleyan  Church,  Kidderminster  . 

Wood  for  Manual  Instruction . 

Farm  Buildings,  Winterbourne  Earls,  Salisbury  .... 

Cast-Iron  Water  Main  . 

Church,  Grenoside . 

136  yds.  of  Unclimbable  Iron  Fencing . 

Electrical  Installation  at  Cement  Works  . 

Pair  of  Labourers’  Cottages,  Carrowdore  Castle  .... 
•Isolation  Hospital,  etc.,  at  Lancaster . 


Bristol  Education  Committee.. 
Hackney  Borough  Council 


do. 

Fulham  Guardians  . 

Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation  . . 
Trustees  of  Graig  Building  Club 

Messrs.  T.  Jones  &  Co . 

Stratford-on-Avon  Corporation  .... 

Thirsk  Guardians . 

Wimbledon  U.D.C . 

Admiralty . 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Duuraven  .... 

Whitchurch  (Salop)  Guardians  .... 

City  of  Wakefield . 

Borough  of  Kingston-on-Thames  . . 
Governors  Cheltenham  Gram.  Sch’l. 

Trowbridge  U.D.C . 

Aston  Manor  Corporation  . 

Settle  R.D.C . 

Poplar  Borough  Council . 

Workington  Corporation . 

Wimbledon  U.D.C . 

C.B.  of  West  Ham  Edu.  Department 
do. 

Coventry  Corpor.  Gas  Committee.. 

Cork  Harbour  Commissioners . 

do 

Brentford  Guardians  . 

Lambeth  Guardians . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Harrow-on-Hill  U.D.C . 

do. 

East  Barnet  Valley,  U.D.C . 

Croydon  R.D.C . 

Essex  County  Council . 


do. 

St.  Mellon's  R.D.C . 

Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners 
Stockport  Borough  Council 
Bishopthorpe  R.D.C' . 


Birmingham  Corporation . 


Bo'ness  Town  Council . 

Primitive  Methodist  Connexion. 

Liverpool  Select  Vestry  . 

W.  Lee,  Son,  &  Co.,  Ltd . 


W.  A.  Adams.  Secretary.  Guildhall.  Bristol  . 

N.  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E . 

do. 

A.  Saxon  Snell.  F.R.I.B.A.,  22,  Southampton-bldgs..  Chancery-lane 
Borough  Surveyor,  Clattern  House,  Kingston-on-Thames . 

G.  L.  Watkins,  Architect,  Station-terrace,  Caerphilly  . 

R.  A  S.  Williams.  Architects,  Wharton-street,  Cardiff  . 

Willcox  &  Raikes,  Eng..Union-charab.,  63,  Temple-row, Birmingham 

T.  Stoke3.  Architect,  Thirsk  . 

C.  H.  Cooper.  Eng.  &  Sur.,  Council  Offices,  Broadway,  Wimbledon 
Admiralty  Office,  21,  Northumberland-avenue.  W.C . 

H.  Martin  &  Son.  Architects.  26,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham  . . 
C.  F.  Horsfall  A  Son,  Architects,  Lord  Street-chambers.  Halifax . . 

W.  Webb,  Architect,  Bargates,  Whitchurch  . 

Cox,  Trinmell.  A  Davison,  4.  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Clattern  House,  Kingston-on-Thames . 

H.  W.  Chatters,  F.R.I.B.A.,  17.  Regent-street,  Cheltenham  .... 
W.  H.  Stanlev.  A.M.Inst.C.E..  Market  House-chamb.,  Trowbridge 
T.  J.  Ballard,  Electric.  Eng.,  Electric.  Wks.,  Chester-st.,  Aston  Manor 

T.  A.  Foxcroft.  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Settle  . 

H.  Heckford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  High-street.  Poplar 
W.  I,.  Eaglesfield.  Boro.  A  Waterw'rks  Eng..  TownHaU,  Workington 
C.  H.  Cooper.  Eng.  A  Sur..  Council  Offices.  Broadway.  Wimbledon 
W.  Jacques,  A.R.I.B.A.,  2,  Fen-court.  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  .. 

do. 

General  Manager,  Gas  Works.  Coventry  . 

J.  Price.  M.Inst.C.E.,  Harb.  Engr's.  Offi.,9  A  10.  Lapp’s-quay,  Cork 
do. 

W.  Stephens,  Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Islcworth.  W . 

Clerk,  Guardians,  Gurd.'s  B'rd  R'm  Offices,  Brook-st.,  Kenn'ton-rd 

Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

J.  P.  Bennetts,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Harrow . 

do. 

H.  York,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Station-road.  New  Barnet  . . 

R.  Masters  Chart.  F.S.I.,  Union  Bank  Chambers,  Croydon  . 

F.  Whitmore.  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford . 


Lancaster  Lunatic  Asy.  Committee 


do. 

Togarmah  Rees.  M.Inst.C.E..  Corn  Exch.-chamb.,  Newport,  Mon. 

G.  F.  L.  Giles.  Harbour  Engineer,  Belfast  . 

A.  Brum  well  Thomas,  Architect,  5.  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W . 

Messrs.  Fairbank  A  Son,  C.E..  Lendal-chambers.  York . 

A.  F.  Gutteridge,  Surveyor,  9,  Portland-strect,  Soulliampton. . . 

G.  Bolland,  Church  View.  Hunton,  Bedale  . 

J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . 

do. 

J.  W.  Thompson.  Architect,  63,  Grey-street,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne . 

w.  packer.  Secretary,  Education  Offices,  Leeds . 

F.  Bath.  Architect,  Crown  Chambers,  Salisbury . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Bo'ness . 

J.  P.  Earle.  Architect,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield . 

Parish  Offices,  Brownlow-hill,  Liverpool  . 

Manager  of  Works.  Hailing,  near  Rochester  . 

J.  Russell.  Architect.  22.  Waring-street,  Belfast  . 

Willink  A  Thicknesse.  14.  Castle-street.  Liverpool . 


do. 

July  16 


July  20 
July  21 


db. 

July  22 
July  25 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

*rwk  of  Works  . Wimbledon  U.D.  Educa.  Authority 

4/.  per  week . 

July  7 
do. 

♦Assistant  Civil  Engineer  . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  — 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viiL  x. 


Public  Appointments,  six. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  27 . 
EDENFIELD. — For  erecting  a  Conservative  club, 
for  (he  Edenfield  Conservative  Association.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hobson,  architect,  Rawtenstall.  Quantities  by 
architect  : — 

Billing  Bros.,  Market-street,  Edenfield, 

near  Manchester . .  £672  0  4 


FOLKESTONE.— For  heating  the  town  hall,  police- 
courts.  etc.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Reginald  Pope, 
architect,  Folkestone  : — 

Haden  A  Sons  £438  0  0  ]  J.  Grundy  -  £311 


0  0 


Rigden  .  420  0  0 

D  a  r  g  u  e  , 

Griffiths,  A  Co.  382 
J.  A  F.  May  . .  380 


©,ve  n  d  en 
Whitelock  . . 
Burley  & 
Strange  .... 
Davis  &  Bennett 


366  0  0 


W  o  ntner, 
Smith,  A  Co. 
Musgravc  A  Co. 
Werner  A  Co. 
R.  Dawson  A 

Co . 

W.  Fox  .  . . 
Jones  A  Son, 
London* .... 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


A.  J.  Glock  . .  £1,268  19  2 
Thomas  A  Son  1,200  0  0 
Read  A  Wil¬ 
kinson  ....  1,200 
W.  F.  Stevens  1,140 
Jones  Bros. ..  1,100 


J.  Roberts  . . 
J.  BowenJ  .  . 
A.  W.  Jaggers, 
Bromley- 
by-Bo\v*J. . 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

Without  cellar. 


FOREST  HILL.— For  detached  house,  Louther  Hill,  1 
Brocklev  Park.  Mr.  T.  Merrison  Garrood,  architect, 
Birkbeck  Bank-chambers,  High  Holborn,  W.C.:  — 


GUILDFORD.— For  road  works  (Wherwcll-road, 
Testard-road.  Leas-road,  and  Margaret-road),  for  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  C'.  G.  Mason,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Tuns  Gate.  Guildford:  — 

Whehvell-road. 

Cunningham.  Forbes.  A  Co .  £310  0  0 

G.  A.  Franks.  Station  Approach. 

Guildford*  . 270  9  8 

Streeter  A  Todhuntcr  .  263  19  6 

Testard-road. 

G.  A.  Franks,  Station  Approach, 

Guildford*  .  228  8  10 

Cunningham,  Forbes.  A  Co .  220  0  0 

Streeter  A  Todhunter  .  192  2  6 

Leas-road. 

Streeter  A  Todhunter  .  388  16  5 

G.  A.  Franks  .  306  4  2 

Cunningham,  Forbes,  A  Co.,  Fleet, 

|  Hants* . . .  29115  0 

Margaret-road. 

Streeter  A  Todhunter  .  204  17  0 

G.  A.  Franks  .  177  1  3 

I  Cunningham,  Forbes,  A  Co.,  Fleet, 

Hants* .  172  16  6 


GRIMSBY.— For  erecting  new  premises,  fish  docks, 
©rimsbv.  for  the  Great  Grimsby  Albion  Steam  Fishing 
Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  H.  C.  Scaping,  architect,  Grimsby  :  — 
Hewins  A  Godhard,  Eleanor-street.  Grimsby*  . .  £686 


GUILDFORD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Holv  Trinity  and  St.  Mary’s  National  Schools.  Mr.  W. 
■G.  Lower,  architect,  12a,  High-street,  Guildford  :— 

Tribe  A  Robinson . .  £2,490  R.  Wood  .  £2,194 

A.  Johnson  .  2,325  W.  Smith  A  Sons . .  2.147 

Mitchell  Bros .  2,219  S.  Ellis  .  2,092 

Higlett  A  Hammond  2,197  _ 


HAMILTON  (Scotland).— For  gates  and  railings  for 
new  cemeterv.  for  the  Parish  Council.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Brodie,  C.E.,  136.  Wcllington-street,  Glasgow 
J.  Goudie  ....  £281  1:' 


HEREFORD. — For  the  addition  of  a  class-room  at 
St.  James's  School.  Messrs.  Nicholson  A  Hartree, 
architects,  Hereford  : — 

B  e  a  v  a  n  A  I  W.  P.  Lewis  A 

Hodges  ....  £418  10  0  Co . £329  0  0 

I  C.  Cooke*  _  308  0  0 

[All  of  Hereford.]' 

HIGH  BENTHAM.— For  erecting  High  Bentham 
Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools.  Yorkshire.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Curwe'n,  F.S.A.,  architect,  26,  Highgate,  Kendal  : — 
Mason  and  Waller :  Brassington  Bros. 

A  Corney,  Settle,  Yorks.* .  £1,231  0  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner :  J.  H.  Brear, 

Morecambe* .  809  0  0 

Plumber  :  W.  H.  Greenep,  Bentham*  323  16  0 

Slater  :  J.  Jackman  A  Son,  Bentham*  162  0  0 

Plasterer :  Anderson  A  Co.,  More- 

cambe*  .  89  17  10 

Painter  and  Glazier :  W.  Holmes, 

Bentham* .  135  10  0 

£2,750  13  10 


"  HORNINGLOW.— For  erecting  a  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  C.  W.  D.  Joynson, 
architect,  Wednesbury  : — 

R.  Kershaw,  Burton-on-Trent*  . £2,448 


P.  A  R.  Flem¬ 
ing  A  Co.  . .  274  6  11 

Fraser  Bros. . .  260  2  0 

A.  A  J.  Main 

A  Co .  246  11  5 

J.  A.  Miller  A 
Sommerville  241  3  4 
Folding  Gate 
Co..  Ltd.  . 

W.  Jarvie . .  . 

W.  Bain  A  Co 
Coatbridge 


220  8  10 
220  1  2 


Cameron  A  Co.  £213  0 
P.  McFloride  212  6 
J.  Burdon  A 

Sons .  204  11 

W.  J.  Mullings  196  7 
E.  J.  Ravbouid 
A  Co.,  Ltd.  183  10 
T.  B.  Smith  A 
Co. 


INVERURIE  (Scotland). — For  providing  and  laying 
1,750  yds.  of  6-in.  c.i.  pipes,  etc.,  and  250  yds.  of 
fireclay  pipes,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Andrew 
Crockett,  Burgh  Surveyor  : — 

J.  McConnachie .  £592  2  11 

W.  Leask .  587  0  2 

J.  Laing  A  Sons,  Inverurie*  ....  568  13  4 


B  r  y  d  c  n  A 
M  i  d  d  1  eton 


HARLECH  (Wales).— For  constructing  a  reservoir 
with  masonry  dam.  and  laying  pipes,  for  the  Dendraeth 
Rural  District  Council.  Messrs.  Foster  A  Co.,  C.E., 
Portmadoc  : — 

W.  Westwood,  Bromyard,  Worcester*..  £1,229  7  1 


LONDON.— For  new  premises,  for  the  Kensington 
Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Avonmore-road,  W.  Quantities 
supplied.  Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  Langston,  architect  and 
surveyor,  6,  John-street,  Bedford-row : — 


Leslie  A  Co.,  Ltd. . .  £2,956 
Lole  A  Lightfoot  . .  2,931 

J.  Jarvis  A  Sons  .. 

J.  Auley  A  Son  . . 

Ford  A  Walton. 

Ltd . 

H.  Young  . 


2,836 

2,790 


2,698 


G.  Bollom. . 


...  £2. 


Mattock  Bros. 

F.  A  H.  F.  Higgs 
Mattock  A  Parsons 
Webster  A  Cannon  21dO<> 
J.  Greenwood,  Ltd..  2,,48G 


2.598 

2,590 

2,587 
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LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Workhouse 
Buildings.  Arthur-street.  Chelsea,  S.W.,  for  the  Guar¬ 
dians.  Messrs.  Lansdell  &  Harrison,  architects,  60, 
Basinghall-street,  E.C. : — 

F.  W.  Harris  . £747  I  Spiers  &  Son  . £o40 

T.  Pearce .  738  C.  Cruse  .  397 

C'.  W.  Patten  .  615  J.  F.  Holliday,  37  & 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  606  I  46.  Anthony-st.,E.*  387 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  engineer’s  residence 
at  the  Islington  New  Infirmary.  Highgate  Hill,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect,  65,  Chancery- 
lane,  W.C. 


THORNHAM  (Norfolk). — For  proposed  new  vicarage 
house,  stables,  and  fences.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  architect, 
31.  Castle-meadow.  Norwich  :— 

J. '  Cracknel!  ..£2.836  0|R.  Shanks, 

F.  Southgate  ..  2.757  13  |  „ 


Spiers  &  Son  . .  £696  0  0 
Sprosson  & 

Babbs .  664  14  6 

W.  Goodman  & 

Sons .  640  0  0 

F.  W.  Harris  . .  632  0  0 

Johnson .  598  10  0 

Thompson  &  Co.  597  0  0 
R.  Goodman  & 

Sons  .  596  16  0 

C.  R.  Price  . .  580  10  0 
Akers .  560  0  0 


Kerry  &  Hol- 

lidge  . £560  0  0 

Bate 'Bros .  540  0  0 

Webber  .  539  0  0 

Jackson .  533  15  0 

Wiliams .  526  5  0 

Mattock  <fc 
Parsons  .... 

Larke  &  Sons, 
Tenter- 
street,  Moor- 
gate-streetj. 


T7PMINSTER. — For  constructing  a  small  pumping 
station  and  storage  tank  in  Cranham-lane.  and  laying 
c.i.  pipes,  for  the  Romford  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
J.  Simmons,  engineer,  Bank-chambers,  Doncaster  :— 

“  -  --  -  Thompson  & 

Wilkinson  £768  9  3 
Dowsing  & 

Davis  ....  720  0  0 

G.  Harber  . .  718  19  7 

H.  F.  White, 

Romford*  670  0  0! 


J.  Jackson  . .  824  1  6 

D.  T.  Jackson  820  0  0 
W.  E.  West- 

gate  . 

Wilson,  Bor¬ 
der,  &  Co. 


817  19  3 


503  0  0 


499  0  0 


LONDON.— For  proposed  new  hospital  buildinsrs, 
nurses'  home,  laundry,  etc.,  Canning  Town,  for  the 
Medical  Mission  in  connexion  with  the  Womens 
Settlement.  Mr.  H.  Clapham  Lander,  architect, 
Effingham  House,  Arundel-street.  Strand  W.C. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Jaques,  12.  Bedford-row,  W.C.  :— 
Williams  &  Sons  . .  £8.565  1  Mattock  &  Parsons  £8,146 
Strange  &  Sons ....  8,394  Dove  Brothers  ....  7.985 

Patman  &  Fother-  W.  J.  Maddison  . .  7,817 

ingham  .  8,273  |  W.  Gregar  &  Sons  7,788 

NAPSBURY  (near  St.  Albans).— For  alterations  to 
farm  buildings  and  construction  of  new  buildings,  for 
the  Visiting  Committee  of  Napsburv  Asylum.  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Young  &  Brown,  104.  High  Holborn,  W.C. : — 


Foster  Bros . £21,921 

Oak  Building  Co.  20.714 

Boff  Bros .  19,500 

J.  &  M.  Patrick . .  19,000 

C.  Miskin  &  Sons  18.863 
Hockley  &  Co.  . .  18,629 

Webster  &  Cannon  18,498 
S.  Redhouse,  sen.  18,290 

Perry  Bros .  17,873 

W.  Pattinson  & 

Sons .  17,843 


Martin,  Wells, 

Co..  Ltd .  £17,651 

W.  H.  Lorden  & 

Son  .  17.611 

A.  P.  Hawtin -  17.593 

Holloway  Bros.  ..  17,543 

S.  Page  ’&  Son  . .  17,521 

Peerless,  Dennis, 

&  Co .  17,500 

G.  Neal  .  17,495 

J.  Willmott  &  Sons  17,405 
C.  Wall,  Ltd.*  . .  17,250 


NORTHALLERTON.  —  For  laying  out  land  at 
Osmotherlev  for  a  cemetery,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  G.  Easdale,  Surveyor,  East  Cowton, 
Northallerton  : — 

T.  Potter,  Thimbleby,  Northallerton*  . .  £271 
PENGAM. — For  erecting  twenty  dwelling-houses  on 
the  Plas  Farm,  for  the  Pengam  No.  3  Building  Club. 
Mr.  G.  Kenshole,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bargoed 

Per  House.  I  Per  House. 

J.  Vaughan .  £174  Jenkins  .  £160 

T.  Hughes  .  165  T.  Matthews, 

Paul  <fc  Sons  _  160  |  Pengam* .  151 

SHEFFIELD.— For  stable  and  grocery  stores,  for 
the  Ecclesall  Industrial  and  Provident  Society,  Ltd. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Paterson,  architect,  19,  St.  James-street, 
Sheffield: — 

W.  Chandler,  Sheffield*  .  £779 


WALSALL.— For  erecting  new  school  for  586  children, 
on  a  site  in  C'huckery-rond  and  Tong-street,  for  the 
Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Bailey  &  McConnnl, 
architects.  Bridge-street,  Walsall.  Quantities  by  the 
architects 


Willcock  &  Co .  £9.470 

Collins  .£  Godfrey . .  8,965 

Marshall .  8,698 

Sapcote  &  Sons ....  8,666 

Griffiths .  8,555 

Smith  &  Pitt$  •  •  •  •  8.400 

Webb  Bros .  8,180 

Jones .  8,150 

Gibbs  &  Sons  ....  8.080 
Wistance  .  7,989 


..  £7,950 
. .  7.902 

. .  7,850 


Callow  . 

Kendrick 
Gibbs  . . . 

Herbert  . 

Svnex  .  7.675 

Tildesley  .  7,599 

Hardv,  West  Brom¬ 
wich!  .  7.525 

Hickin  &  Sons  ....  7,368 


WEMBLEY.— For  building  about  100  yds.' lineal  of 
walling  around  depot,  St.  John's-road.  and  for  gate  and 
piers,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  R.  W. 
Chapman,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Wembley  : — 

,  .  n  T - -  P.  T.’..  .1 ....  I'  O  K 


Gray  .  £456  14  3 

Randall  &  God¬ 
dard .  397  10  2 

London  & 

County  Buil¬ 
ders  .  367  9  6 


Lacev  <fc  Eyden  £352  7  6 

G.  Byfield  ....  319  00 

H.  Haynes, 
Wembley, 

Middlesex*  ..1.297  10  0 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke- under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiala 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

« INK-PHOTO  ”  PROCESS, 

4  &  5,  East  Hardiug-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


WHITCHURCH  (Hants.).— For  Primitive  Methodist 
School.  Mr.  Corbin  Harris,  architect,  Glendale,  Stone- 
field  Park,  Bournemouth : — 

F.  Weeks .  £370  I E.  Beale  &  Sons, 

I  Andover,  Hants.*  .  £334 


WINGATE.— For  erecting  two  dwelling  houses, 
North-road,  for  the  Durham  Miners’  Association. 
Wingate  Lodge.  Mr.  E.  T.  Bailes.  architect,  Wood 
Houses,  Wingate.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

G.  Lee  &  Son. .  £508  2  6  J.  Briggs  ....  £389  16  0 

J.  L.  Brown  . .  495  0  0  C.  Pears,  The 

C.  Howe .  458  0  0  Mill,  Win- 

T.  Stubbins  . .  435  0  0  gate*  .  388  0  0 

S.  &  G.  Colwell  411  0  0 


ST R ANMILLIS .  —  For  erecting  six  houses,  for 
Messrs.  Samuel  M'Gladery  &  Sons.  Mr.  R.  A.  Boyd, 
architect,  22,  Lombard-street,  Belfast  : — 

W.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Glen-road,  Belfast  . .  £950 

TYNEMOUTH. — For  carriageways,  footpaths  and 
channels  to  West  Allotment  Streets,  Long  Benton,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  S.  Dinning,  Sur¬ 
veyor.  21,  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

E.  Edgar,  Whitley  Bay  North*  ..  £2,951  0  10 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Hoad,  KJSXSIXGTOX. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


QUANTITIES,  &c„  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 

UfTPIIIII  !  PRINCES  STREET,  S.W.  and 

Iflt  I  bnllvl  U  OUnl  32.  CLEMENT'S  LANE.  E.C. 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES,” 
l  or  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur,  Ltd. 

Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

on  Application.  COLCHESTER. 

Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  “  Orfeur,  Colchester." 


r. 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  other  Floors, 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American,  I 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 

French  Asphalte  Co. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  Loudon,  &c. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CAHNON  STREET,  E.C. 
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Drop  Dry  Glazing 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF=SLJ STAINING  BAR. 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  in  the  Kingdom. 


Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 


Telegraphic  Address : 

“  COURTEOUS,  LONDON 


Telephones : 

Nos.  7S3  and  457  King’s  Cross. 
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The  Orthodox  Cathedral  oj  Famagusta, 
Cyprus. 

YMAGUSTA  came 
into  existence  as 
a  great  mediaeval 
city  of  the  Levant 
at  the  close  of  the 
XIII  th  century. 
In  its  beginning 
the  town  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere 
fishing  village  for  long  after  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  ancient  Salamis,  two  miles 
away  to  the  north,  or  old  Famagusta,  as 
it  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Frank  occupation 
of  Cyprus  this  village  became  important 
on  account  of  its  natural  harbour,  and  a 
fort  was  built  to  protect  it.  An  Orthodox 
bishopric  was  established  at  an  early  date, 
and  in  its  cathedral  (which  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  is  the  small  Byzantine  church  at 
the  side  of  the  immense  Gothic  building, 
the  subject  of  the  present  article)  the 
remains  of  S.  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of 
Salamis,  were  enshrined.  This  relic  was 
venerated  here  until  the  close  of  the 
XVIth  century— that  is  to  say,  until  the 
Turkish  invasion.  Hamendorf  saw  it 
here  in  1564.  (Itinerarium,  1621.) 

In  1291  the  loss  to  Christendom  of 
S.  Jean  d’Acre  occasioned  an  immense 
impetus  in  the  development  of  Fama¬ 
gusta  as  a  stronghold  and  a  centre  for 
European  .commercial  enterprise  in  the 
near  East,  and  to  the  early  XIVth 
century  belong  the  extensive  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  the  citadel  which  we  see  at 
present,  as  it  were,  through  the  earthwork 


ramparts  added  by  the  Venetian  engi¬ 
neers  of  200  years  later.  The  magnificent 
fosse  hewn  in  the  sandstone  rock,  a 
remarkable  work  of  its  kind  and  dating 
from  the  same  period,  would  form  the 
quarry  whence  the  stone  for  the 
walls  was  obtained.  As  a  means  for 
contributing  towards  thp  prosperity  of 
the  city  several  pilgrimages  were  instituted 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth 
century.  Already  the  monastery  of 
S.  Barnabas  was  a  recognised  resort,  and 
in  addition  the  name  of  S.  Epiphanius 
was  associated  with  the  new  city  by  the 
shrine  within  the  Byzantine  cathedral 
already  mentioned,  and  by  a  mysterious 
cave  where  miraculous  water  dropped 
from  the  rock,  according  to  Stephen 
Lusignan,  who  mentions  having  witnessed 
the  miracle. 

The  south-east  quarter  of  the  city 
appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  Orthodox  or  “  Greek  ” 
section  of  the  community  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  northern  and  western 
portions  appertained  equally  exclusively 
to  the  Latin,  Nestorian,  and  Armenian 
population,  whose  churches  remain  in 
ruins,  a  melancholy  evidence  of  once 
flourishing  colonisation,  whilst  all  traces 
of  domestic  or  commercial  occupation  have 
entirely  disappeared.  In  the  “  Greek  ” 
quarter  several  small  Byzantine  churches 
still  survive.  They  are  buildings  of  a 
small,  unimportant  character,  their  only 
claim  to  notice  being  in  certain  fragments 
of  fresco  still  clinging  to  their  walls. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  medireval  city, 
and  probably  marking  the  centre  of  the 
primitive  fishing  village,  stands  the 


Orthodox  cathedral.  As  already  re¬ 
marked,  this  small,  insignificant  Byzan¬ 
tine  building  may  be  of  great  antiquity, 
but,  as  in  all  Byzantine  churches, 
evidences  of  age  unsupported  by  historical 
or  documentary  proof  are  very  deceptive. 
In  the  present  case  no  details  of  archi¬ 
tecture  or  sculpture  preseqjt  themselves 
for  identification,  and  the  general  forms 
of  the  pointed  arch  construction  afford 
very  little  clue.  The  building  would 
appear  to  have  been  much  repaired  and 
added  to  at  subsequent  periods.  At  the 
present  time  this  building  is  very  ruinous, 
its  tottering  walls  threaten  to  fall  at  any 
moment,  and,  considering  its  general 
faulty  construction,  it  seems  to  stand  as 
it  is  by  a  miracle. 

The  great  Gothic  cathedral  or  “  Metro¬ 
polis  ”  of  the  Orthodox  church  in 
Famagusta  is  a  very  remarkable  building 
from  every  point  of  view.  Built  on  to 
the  side  of  the  little  primitive  Byzantine 
church  above  described,  it  completely 
overshadows  and  practically  effaces  its 
parent  building.  In  addition  to  its 
immense  size — unprecedented  in  Cyprus 
building  of  a  native  -kind — several 
remarkable  differences  from  the  usual 
Byzantine  arrangements  are  noticeable 
in  the  plan.  In  adopting  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  XIVth  century  the  Orthodox 
clergy  seem  to  have  waived  several  well- 
known  prejudices  of  their  church  and 
allowed  an  unusual  resemblance  to  the 
Latin  peculiarities  of  plan  and  detail. 
As  will  be  noticed  in  the  accompanying 
drawings,  the  primitive  cathedral  con¬ 
sisted  merely  of  two  aisles,  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  semicircular  apsn  This 
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The  Cathedrals,  Famagusta .  Plans. 


would  appear  to  have  been  a  customary 
plan  for  an  Orthodox  church  in  Cyprus 
at  an  early  mediceval  period.  The  two 
apses  are  arranged  one  for  the  altar 
proper,  the  other  for  the  “  altar  of 
prothesis.”  Both  altars  are  necessarily 
concealed  behind  the  gorgeously  decorated 
iconostasis.  At  a  still  earlier  time 
churches  were  often  covered  by  a  large 
dome,  like  the  early  church  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Hilarion,  or  at  least  a  cruciform 
plan  was  adopted  with  a  dome  at  the 
crossing. 

The  two-aisled  plan  is  singularly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Cyprus  churches,  but  during 
the  XIV th  century  a  change  was  probably 
brought  about  in  ecclesiastical  taste  bv 
the  building  of  so  many  splendid  cathe¬ 
drals  in  the  Latin  or  European  style  by 
the  French  and  Italian  master  masons 
ssttled  in  the  nearer  East  during  that 
period.  The  Orthodox  community, 
seized  with  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
attempted  to  rival  the  superb  cathedral 
of  Famagusta,  built  in  1311  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bandoin  Lambert  for  the  crowning 
of  the  putative,  kings  of  Jerusalem.  The 
more  usual  two-aisled  plan  was  abandoned 
for  the  imposing  triple  division  of  the 
media?val  church  as  imported  from 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders. 

Another  great  church  in  Famagusta, 
known  to  the  Turks  as  “  S.  Nicholas,” 
was  also  built  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Orthodox  cathedral.  Although  much 
smaller  in  scale,  it  resembles  the  Orthodox 
cathedral  in  such  a  remarkable  manner 
as  to  seem  merely  a  replica.  Thanks 
to  a  rather  more  robust  construction, 
smaller  proportions,  and  a  situation 
farther  removed  from  the  Turkish 


batteries  of  1571,  this  church  remains  at 
the  present  day  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  The  well-preserved  interior 
affords  to  an  experienced  eye  an  excellent 
idea  of  what  the  now  completely  ruined 
Orthodox  cathedral  must  have  been  like  ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  fresco 
decorations  still  form  a  remarkable 
feature,  which  is  completely  wanting  in 
the  “  S.  Nicholas  ”  since  its  conversion 
into  a  mosque.  In  most  buildings  of 
this  type  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
original  intention  of  the  designer  owing 
to  the  removal  of  the  fixed  furniture, 
and  particularly  of  the  iconostasis.  No 
Latin  church  was  built  during  the  Middle 
Ages  without  its  high  “  jube,”  or  rood- 
screen,  and  no  Orthodox  church  then  or 
now  could  be  constructed  without  its 
iconostasis  completely  covering  up  the 
east  wall,  which  in  no  case  was  ever 
intended  to  be  visible.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  eastern  walls  of  Byzantine 
churches  always  appear  singularly  mean 
and  uninteresting  when  laid  bare  and 
naked  by  the  removal  of  the  screen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lantern-like  apse  of  a 
Latin  church,  with  its  choir  enclosure 
forming  almost  a  church  within  a  church, 
remains  architecturally  interesting  even 
when  denuded  of  its  screens  in  the  taste 
of  modern  days.* 

The  Orthodox  cathedral  was  built  of 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  “S.  Nicholas” 
(now  used  as  a  grain  store)  with  the  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  which,  according  to  Stephen  Lusignan,  was 
built  by  one  Simon,  a  merchant  of  Famagusta,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  one  successful  trading  voyage.  This 
story  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  popular  mediaeval 
romances  of  "Whittington  and  his  Cat”  type,  and  the 
assumption  that  the  "  S.  Nicholas"  of  the  Turks  is 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  of  the  legend  is  too  hypothetical, 
and  rests  on  practically  no  evidence.  The  dedications 
of  the  ruined  mediaeval  churches  of  Famagusta  can  only 
be  identified  in  a  very  few  instances. 


regular  coursed  masonry  neatly  cut  in  t 
best  style  of  Latin  building,  and 
singular  contrast  with  the  wretch 
workmanship  of  the  average  villa 
chirrch  of  Cyprus.  Mouldings  and  carv 
details  are  the  same  precisely  as  those 
the  Latin  cathedral  and  churches  of  t 
XIYth  century,  and  it  is  evident  t 
mason-craft  of  all  these  monuments 
identical.  European  masons  and  scul 
tors  were  certainly  employed  on  t 
Latin  cathedral  of  1311  ;  if  Europe 
workers  were  not  engaged  for  t 
Orthodox  building,  we  must  suppose  t 
native  artisans  had  assimilated  weste 
ideas  of  work  and  craft  in  a  very  remai 
able  manner.  Such  neatly-jointed  stoi 
work,  carefully-executed  vaultings,  a 
elaborate  mouldings  to  arch  or  wind* 
are  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere 
buildings  of  the  native  Cyprus  church. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  plan  tl 
in  all  probability  a  domical  lantern  w 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  nal 
vaulting.  This  feature,  so  beloved  | 
Byzantine  architects,  probably  added 
the  unsubstantial  constructive  characj 
of  the  church,  and  assisted  in  the  genet 
downfall  of  the  vaulting  at  the  time) 
bombardment  in  1571.  Only  at  t 
north-east  corner  of  the  ruin  does 
fragment  of  the  original  vault  remain 
at  the  present  day  in  a  most  precaric 
condition. 

Two  very  remarkable  resemblani 
in  the  plans  of  the  two  cathedrals 
“  Latins  ”  and  “  Greeks  ”  remain  to 
noticed.  In  spite  of  the  well-kno' 
aversion  of  the  Orthodox  to  interme) 
within  their  churches,  the  “  Greel 
cathedral  has  been  originally  planned  j 
building  by  means  of  the  peculia 
western  mode  of  “  founders’  tomb; 
That  is  to  say,  the  means  for  the  purpc 
were  provided  by  persons  who  claim 
the  right  of  sepulture  within  the  chur* 
The  walls  of  the  cathedral  where  r 
occupied  with  doorways  are  construct 
to  receive  “  founders’  tombs,”  and  t 
method  of  construction  has  unfortunati 
tended  towards  the  destruction  of  1 
building,  as  in  so  many  other  churches 
Cvprus.  In  the  Latin  cathedral  th 
are  also  “  founders’  tombs,”  but  tb 
have  a  comparatively  small  influence  i 
the  stability  of  the  edifice.  In  1 
“  Greek  ”  cathedral  and  in  the  lal 
Latin  churches  these  tombs  are  int 
duced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  complet 
cut  away  the  main  strength  of  the  chui 
walls.  As  a  sign  of  date,  th 
“  founders’  tombs  ”  may  be  taken 
represent  the  last  years  of  the  XI\ 
century.  The  system  was  of  Ital: 
origin,  and  rapidly  spread  over  Christ* 
dom  as  an  easy  way  of  erecting  churcl 
in  the  days  before  “  bazaars  ”  and  otl 
modern  means  for  the  purpose.  fJ 
second  peculiar  resemblance  between  i 
Orthodox  cathedral  and  the  Latin  tj 
of  plan  is  the  presence  of  small  sacrist; 
or  treasuries  leading  out  of  the  thj 
eastern  apses.  In  the  Orthodox  riti 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  distinct 
external  sacristy:  the  space  of  the  “p 
thesis  ”  occupies  the  place.  Why  sho 
these  unusual  features  have  been  int 
duced  ?  Perhaps  we  may  be  aim 
allowed  to  see  in  these  resemblances  £ 
the  adoption  of  the  Gothic  style  so 
evidence  of  that  rapprochement  betw» 
the  two  branches  of  Christianity  wh 
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is  considered  within  practical  politics 
the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century. 
Identification  of  date  in  mediaeval 
tilding  in  Cyprus  is  a  very  difficult  and 
tcertain  study.  The  methods  of  work 
d  mason-craft  seem  to  have  been  full 
archaisms  at  all  periods.  Naturally 
is  arises  from  local  workers  being 
iployed  in  copying  a  foreign  style  for 
lich  they  had  no  natural  affinity.  For 
stance,  the  singular  chevron  or  zig-zag 
coration  to  doorways,  which  in  Europe 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  earliest 
ansitional  style  from  Romanesque  to 
Dthic,  is  in  Cyprus  continued  in  use 
th  mouldings  of  the  XVIth  century 
:riod.  It  seems  possible  for  various 
asons  to  suppose  the  Orthodox  cathe¬ 
ad  a  building  of  the  XVth  century  and 
much  later  replica  of  “  S.  Nicholas,”  as 
e  sculpture  on  the  latter  seems  to  be 
XIVth  century  style. 

Although  in  the  last  stage  of  ruin,  its 
lulting  gone  and  a  great  part  of  its 
alls,  the  Orthodox  cathedral  still  pos- 
sses  a  remarkable  series  of  frescoes  on 
ch  portions  of  the  interior  as  still  stand 
ect.  The  three  eastern  apses  are 
tact,  and  their  semicircular  walls  are 
;corated  with  a  series  of  paintings  in 
>w|  one  above  another.  These  paintings 
e  of  very  inferior  character,  and  have 
great  resemblance  to  the  common 
Vth  century  frescoes  executed  by 
inerant  artists  for  village  shrines  in 
,aly.  The  lowest  row  of  figures  repre- 
:nt  apostles  and  doctors  of  the 
rthodox  church.  This  series  is  carried 
mud  all  three  apses.  At  a  higher  level 
series  of  New  Testament  subjects, 
ienes  from  the  Passion,  etc.,  treated  as 
ictures  within  a  decorative  framework 

I  the  common  Italian  manner,  are 
ainted.  The  semi-dome  over  each  of 
le  apses  is  of  course  filled  with  dim 
■aces  of  the  usual  colossal  figures  repre- 
mting  a  “Majesty”  or  “Paradise.” 
[ore  interesting  paintings  are,  however, 
)  be  found  on  the  side  walls  of  the 
lurch  over  the  “  founders’  tombs.”  In 
ne  or  two  cases  these  are  remarkably 
ell  preserved.  They  form  panels  con- 
inued  upwards  from  the  arched  recess  in 
he  style  of  the  tombs  in  the  “  Frari  ” 
hurcli  of  Venice.  These  “  founders’  ” 
jaintings,  being  doubtless  commissioned 
|y  individuals,  are  of  a  very  much 
uperior  type  compared  with  those  which 
over  the  eastern  wall  of  the  church, 
'he  solid,  well-built  walls  of  the  cathedral 
,ave  retained  their  plaster  and  these 
rescoes  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 

II  spite  of  the  vandalism  of  the  past  three 
enturies  and  the  overwhelming  destruc- 
ion  always  resulting  from  the  fall  of  a 
raulted  ceiling.  Perhaps  their  preserva- 
ion  may  be  partly  due  to  the  way  in 
vhich  the  walls  were  first  covered  with 
,  very  slight  coating  of  plaster,  which 
laturally  has  a  better  chance  of  surviving 
han  a  heavy  layer  of  “  intonaco,”  as 
vas  often  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
taly. 

This  church  must  have  presented  a 
rery  remarkable  and  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance  when  it  stood  complete  with  its 
laborate  carved  and  gilded  furniture 
if  the  later  mediaeval  style.  It  appa- 
ently  possessed  a  wood  iconostasis, 
he  traces  of  a  stone  base  for  which 
emain  at  the  pavement  level  of  the 
anctuary.  The  Bishop’s  throne  would 


also  be  a  wooden  erection,  and  would  be 
on  the  outside  of  the  iconostasis,  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  patriarchal 
throne  in  the  “  Catholicon  ”  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  In  endea¬ 
vouring  to  realise  the  former  appearance 
of  this  interior,  a  problem  is  presented 
by  the  space  which  in  an  ordinary 
Orthodox  church  is  occupied  by  the  stalls 
or  seats  ranged  around  the  church  for 
the  convenience  of  aged  members  of 
the  congregation  being  in  tins  case 
devoted  to  wall- tombs.  We  must 
suppose  these  very  usual  and,  indeed, 
necessary  adjuncts  to  a  church  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  choir  in  an 
English  cathedral. 

The  church  is  a  most  interesting 
example — perhaps  almost  unique  as  a 
positive  design — of  the  mixture  of 
Eastern  and  Western  ideas  in  plan  and 
detail.  Not  the  least  curious  thing  to 
observe  in  its  hybrid  character  is  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  a  certain  incongruity, 
perhaps  inseparable  from  such  attempts 
to  adapt  the  details  of  one  style  to  the 


plan  and  proportions  of  another,  in  the 
present  case  the  result,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  ruins,  was  imposing  and 
satisfactory.  The  still  perfect  church  of 
“  S.  Nicholas  ”  has  a  remarkably  fine 
internal  effect,  even  in  its  present  muti¬ 
lated  condition.  We  can  judge  by  com¬ 
parison  that  its  larger,  neighbour  was 
proportionately  finer.  The  central 
lantern  added  to  the  Orthodox  cathedral 
would  perhaps  have  had  a  somewhat 
mean  appearance  in  the  interior  view.  It 
appears  small  in  proportion  to  the  general 
scale  of  the  church,  much  in  the  way  that 
the  lanterns  over  the  crossing  of  Milan 
Cathedral  and  many  other  Gothic 
churches  of  large  size  appear  small  sines 
our  eyes  have,  been  accustomed  to  the 
more  liberal  proportions  of  the  domical 
churches  of  the  Renaissance.  And  in 
addition  tins  Gothic-Byzantine  lantern 
in  Famagusta  had  not  apparently  the 
satisfactory  position  of  crowning  a 
crossing  of  nave  and  transepts. 

Few,  if  any,  records  remain  of  the 
history  of  the  Orthodox  cathedral  cf 
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Famagusta.  Stephen  Lusignan  (“  Coro- 
grafia,’-’  p.  31)  states  that  in  1212  the 
Pope  Innocent  III.  sanctioned  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Greek  Archbishopric  in  Nicosia 
(translated  from  Famagusta)  and  of  three 
Bishoprics  of  Famagusta,  Paffo,  and 
Limassol.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  made  an  ordinance, 
called  the  “  Alexandrine,”  by  which  the 
three  Bishops  were  not  to  reside  within 
their  titular  cities,  and  the  Greek  Bishop 
of  Famagusta  was  directed  to  reside  in 
Riso  Carpasso.  By  a  strange  anomaly 
the  Greek  Bishop  seems  to  have  been 
enthroned  in  the  “  Chiesa  Cattedrale  de’ 
Greci  ”  by  the  Latin  Bishop  of  Fama¬ 
gusta,  and  took  on  tills  occasion  the  oaths 
of  fealty  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  This 
curious  ceremony  is  fully  described  by 
Stephen  Lusignan,  who  seems  to  have 
acted  on  occasion  as  Latin  Vicar-General 
for  the  purpose. 

After  the  destruction  of  Famagusta  by 
the  Turks,  the  “  Greek  ”  cathedral  is 
mentioned  as  being  confirmed  together 
with  the  Chapel  of  S.  Svmeon  to  the 
Orthodox  community,  which  had  per¬ 
mission  to  remain  within  the  ruined  city. 
This  could  not,  of  course,  be  the  church 
which  has  now  been  described,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  must  have 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which 
we  see  it  at  the  present  day  bv  the 
Turkish  bombardment.  The  marks  of 
iron  cannon-balls  on  the  ruin  and  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  site  to  the  side  of 
the  city  most  exposed  to  the  Turkish 
batteries  suggest  this.  Perhaps  the 
church  of  “  S.  Nicholas  ”  sometimes  con¬ 
fused  with  the  cathedral  may  have  been 
constituted  'the  “  Metropolis  ”  of  the  city 
at  this  period,  but  this  church  seems  to 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  Orthodox 
after  the  year  1600  and  converted  into  a 
mosque.  It  is  now  a  granary. 

In  1901  M.  Enlart,  the  author  of 
“  L’Art  Gothique  et  de  la  Renaissance 
en  Chypre,”  attempted  some  small  exca¬ 
vations  of  the  Orthodox  cathedral,  and 
discovered  the  two  rows  of  steps  in  the 
central  apse.  This  peculiar  feature  is 
unusual  in  buildings  of  the  last  few 
centuries,  and  of  course  reminds  the 
student  of  the  primitive  Byzantine, 
arrangement.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  episcopal  throne  provided 
for  in  this  form  of  presbytery  such  as  we  are 
familiar  wfrth  in  examples  of  churches  of 
the  Xlth  century  in  Europe.  It  was 
perhaps  a  mere  surviving  ritual  feature, 
like  the  similar  arrangement  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  Coptic  churches  in 
Egypt,  and  indeed  the  two  steps  arc 
almost  too  narrow  to  allow  of  their 
having  been  used  by  the  priests.  M. 
Enlart  also  discovered  some  interesting 
traces  of  the  method  of  glazing  employed 
in  this  church  during  his  excavation. 
Amongst  the  debris  were  immense 
quantities  of  broken  window  glass  of 
various  colours.  On  investigation  these 
proved  to  be  remains  of  roundels  which 
had  been  set  in  a  peculiar  framework  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  a  system  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  some  extent  at  the  present  day 
by  the  mosaic-like  windows  of  Turkish 
mosques,  which  are  also  worked  in  the 
same  way  with  a  coarse  setting  of  plaster. 
These  roundels  were  about  8  in.  in 
diameter,  of  a  very  poor  quality  of  glass — 
imperfect  white,  deep  blue,  green,  and 
purple  in  colour.  A  few  fragments  of 


marble  mosaic  from  the  flooring  were 
also  turned  up.  Most  of  these  remains 
are  now  in  the  little  museum  at  Fama¬ 
gusta. 

The  Orthodox  Metropolis  stands  in  a 
most  interesting  condition  for  study  and 
exploration.  With  the  exception  of  M. 
Enlart’ s  researches  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  touched  within  the  ruins  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Much  of  the  stone  on  the  outside 
next  the  road  has  probably  been  removed, 
but  speculators  in  secondhand  building 
stone  have  not  yet  penetrated  very  far 
into  the  mass  of  fallen  vaulting  which 
fills  the  interior.  This  mass  looks  as  if 
it  lay  as  it  fell  in  at  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  siege,  and  under  such  debris 
much  of  interest  may  still  be  buried. 

Sketches  of  this  building  were  made 
by  Mr.  Vacher  in  1883  for  a  paper  on 
“  Mediaeval  Buildings  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,”  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  R.J.B.A.  These  sketches  are 
somewhat  inadequate  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  scale  of  the  building,  but  the  plan  is 
a  carefully-measured  one  ;  unfortunately 
the  communication  between  the  two 
churches  is  not  shown.  M.  Enlart  gives 
some  excellent  sketches  and  photos  in 
his  great  book  on  the  architecture  of 
Cyprus,  but  his  plan  also  requires  correc¬ 
tion  in  one  or  two  particulars.  A  really 
complete  and  exhaustive  set  of  drawings 
of  the  cathedral  cannot  of  course  be 
made  until  the  whole  of  the  interior  is 
freed  from  the  mounds  of  fallen  masonry, 
which  at  present  reach  a  height  in  places 
of  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  This  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  enterprise  on  the  part  of  any  archseo- 
logist  with  time  to  spare  for  super¬ 
intending  the  always  slow  and  tedious 
operations  of  Levantine  labourers. 

- »  +■- - 

THE  HELLENIC  SOCIETY. 

T  was  a  happy  thought  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Hellenic 
Society  by  a  special  commemorative 
meeting.  It  was  an  occasion  both  for 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  outside 
public  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Society  has  progressed  since  its 
small  and  tentative  commencement  in 
1879.  and  of  the  work  which  it  has 
accomplished  in  promoting  the  intelligent 
study  of  Greek  archaeology,  literary  and 
artistic  ;  or  more  especially,  one  may  say, 
of  the  fruitful  combination  of  literary 
with  archaeological  study. 

For  in  this  respect  the  foundation  of  the 
Hellenic  Society  came  at  what  one  may 
call  the  psychological  moment,  when 
students  of  things  Greek  were  just 
beginning  to  perceive  that  the  study 
of  Greek  literature  apart  from  the  actual 
remains  of  Greek  architecture  and  art 
was  only  a  one-sided  method  ;  that  the 
literary  and  the  artistic  remains  should 
be  taken  together  and  studied  in  com¬ 
bination  if  we  were  to  arrive  at  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  understanding 
of  Greek  culture  and  of  the  lesson  that 
it  has  for  mankind.  It  might  be  difficult 
indeed  to  say  whether  the  formation 
of  the  Hellenic  Society  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  or  the  cause  of  this  wider  view 
of  Hellenic  study ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  both.  Its  formation 
was  due  to  this  wider  perception  on 
the  part  of  a  few  persons,  but  it  has  been 
the  means  of  promoting  the  adoption 
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of  the  same  view  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons.  It  commenced  with  112 
members ;  it  now  numbers  850.  Its 
Journal ,  commenced  also  in  a  tentative 
manner  and  with  some  doubt  as  to  its 
future,  has  now  become  a  recognised 
storehouse  of  papers  valuable  for  critical 
learning. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb,  who  occupied  the 
chair  at  a  meeting  which  entirely  filled 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries’  meeting- 
room,  naturally  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Newton,  to  whose 
exceptional  learning  in  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  Greek  archaeology  the  Society 
was  so  much  indebted  during  its  earlier 
years,  as  well  as  to  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause,  not  less  genuine  because  it  was  not 
popularly  demonstrative;  in  fact,  Netvtou 
was  not  one  who  cared  or  endeavoured  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  mind  at  all  ;  he 
addressed  himself  to  those  who  already 
had  some  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
his  special  subjects.  Sir  R.  Jebb  quoted 
Ruskin’s  remark,  in  his  characteristic 
language,  as  to  Newton’s  “  intense  and 
curious  way  of  looking  at  things,’  a 
phraseology  which  exactly  described  his 
attitude  of  mind.  And  it  was  to  Newton 
that  the  Hellenic  Society  was  indebted 
for  starting  with  the  broadest  view  of 
what  Hellenic  study  was  to  include — 
everything  that  was  Greek,  of  any  age 
and  in  any  country  where  the  restless 
Greek  spirit  had  demonstrated  its  exist¬ 
ence  by  either  literary,  or  architectural, 
or  sculptural  remains.  To  have  con¬ 
fined  its  investigations  to  the  great 
period  and  the  great  shrines  of  Greek 
art  might  have  been  to  lose  discoveries 
of  the  greatest  historical  interest. 

One  point  which  was  brought  out  by 
Sir  R.  Jebb  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
Society  had  brought  the  Universities 
more  in  touch  with  the  British  Museum. 
Previous  to  its  formation,  as  he  truly 
observed,  work  was  being  unostenta¬ 
tiously  done  by  students  connected  with 
the  British  Museum,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  study  of  the  same  class  of  sub¬ 
jects  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  could  only 
be  regarded  as  elementary  ;  and  of  these 
students  in  the  recesses  of  the  great 
museum  the  Universities  knew  little  or 
nothing.  The  Hellenic  Society,  of  which 
the  most  accomplished  of  the  British 
Museum  men  became  members,  brought 
them  and  their  work  into  the  light  of 
day  ;  they  became  known  authorities  on 
their  respective  subjects  ;  and  most  of 
them  being  also  University  men,  a  new 
perception  arose  in  the  University  world 
as  to  what  thorough  archaeological  study 
really  implied.  The  papers  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society 
fully  illustrate  this  high  standard  of 
archfeological  investigation ;  there  is 
hardly  one  of  them  which  is  not  an 
example  of  special  investigation,  in 
which  nothing  is  taken  for  granted,  and 
in  which  in  most  cases  some  new  point  is 
brought  out. 

The  presence  of  two  eminent  American 
scholars,  Professor  Gildersleeve,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  Williams  White,  the  President 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  was  an  agreeable  incident  at 
the  meeting,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  two  learned  visitors  were  personally 
quite  sincere  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
labours  of  the  Hellenic  Society  and  in 
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their  wish  that  the  bonds  of  amity  and 
union  between  English  and  American 
archeologists  should  be  drawn  closer. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  American  archaeologists,  as 
a  class,  seem  decidedly  anxious  to  work 
for  their  own  hand,  and  produce  the 
impression,  whether  correctly  or  not,  of 
being  in  general  exceedingly  jealous  of 
English  archeologists ;  we  have  noted 
more  than  one  case  lately  of  refusal,  in 
American  books,  to  recognise  or  give 
credit  to  English  archaeologists ;  even 
cases  where,  though  an  English  arch¬ 
aeologist’s  work  could  not  but  be  recog¬ 
nised,  his  name  was  suppressed.  This  is 
not  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  attitude  of 
American  archaeologists,  and  compli¬ 
mentary  speeches  at  meetings  will  not 
quite  atone  for  it. 

But  the  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
unquestionably  that  of  Mr.  Gennadius, 
the  former  Greek  Minister  in  London,  in 
whose  official  rooms  the  idea  of  the 
Hellenic  Society  was  first,  we  believe, 
started.  He  rose  quite  above  the  plati¬ 
tudes  of  the  occasion,  into  the  region  of 
philosophic  thought.  If  any  outsiders 
ask — as  they  do  sometimes — why  there 
should  be  this  machinery  for  the  study 
and  elucidation  of  things  Hellenic,  Mr. 
Gennadius  supplied  them  with  the 
answer.  In  language  of  great  eloquence 
and  beauty  he  dwelt  on  the  value  of 
Greek  literature  and  Greek  art  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  highest  form  of 
culture  to  the  modern  mind  ;  he  reminded 
his  hearers  how  many  great  English 
statesmen  had  owed  their  breadth  of 
mind  to  the  influence  of  Greek  literature  ; 
how  sane  and  wholesome  was  its  influence ; 
how  important  its  recognition  of  beauty 
in  life  as  opposed  to  mere  material  pro¬ 
gress  ;  and  how  much  a  recently  deceased 
great  philosopher  might  have  gained  in 
breadth  of  sympathy  and  in  calmness  of 
judgment  had  his  mind  been  steeped  in 
the  influence  of  Greek  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  art,  instead  of  merely  having 
what  might  be  called  a  scoffing  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Homer  through  the  medium  of 
a  hastily  examined  English  translation. 
That  is  the  true  view  to  take  of  the 
value  of  Greek  culture  to  us  ;  it  holds  up 
a  higher  and  saner  standard  than  that  of 
our  hurried  modern  life.  One  can  fancy 
how  the  Greeks  would  have  abhorred  the 
kind  of  thing  which  is  called  “  art 
nouveau.” 

- »♦« - 

NOTES. 

By  the  death  of  G.  F.  Watts 
g.  f.  Watts,  we  have  lost  the  last  of  a 

great  trio  of  English  painters 
who  have  left  no  one  to  succeed  them  on 
the  same  artistic  level ;  for  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  there  might  have 
been  as  to  the  art  of  Millais,  Leighton, 
and  Watts,  and  as  to  their  relative 
greatness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  represented,  each  in  his  own  way,  a 
power  in  painting  in  which  they  have  at 
present  no  successors.  Burne-Jones  could 
not  be  grouped  with  them,  for  his  genius, 
beautiful  as  it  was,  moved  in  a  more 
limited  area.  By  many  persons  Watts 
will  at  present  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  the  three,  on  account  of  the  poetic 
and  moral  aim  which  he  kept  before  him, 
in  his  later  works  especially.  But  it 


was  this  moral  aim  which  constituted 
his  weak  side  as  an  artist.  When  once 
you  begin  to  give  a  predominant  import¬ 
ance  to  the  moral  of  a  work  of  art,  the 
art  is  likely  to  suffer  in  proportion,  and 
in  many  of  Watts’s  later  works  did  suffer 
to  a  painful  extent.  In  his  “  Love  and 
Death,”  perhaps  his  greatest  work,  he 
still  preserved  the  balance ;  it  was  a 
painting  with  a  great  intellectual 
meaning,  but  not  with  a  moral  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  “  Love  and 
Life  ”  was  a  painting  with  a  distinct  and 
pronounced  moral,  and  was  propor¬ 
tionately  weaker  as  a  picture.  His  works 
of  this  class  will  hardly  retain  in  future 
the  same  interest  which  for  many  they 
now  have.  Watts’s  future  greatness  will 
rest  on  the  works  in  which  beauty,  of 
colour  and  form,  was  predominant,  not 
excluding  poetic  meaning ;  on  his 
“  Daphne,”  “  Love  and  Death,”  “  Hope,” 
“  Endymion,”  “  The  Infancy  of  Jupiter,” 
and  other  such  works.  As  a  master  of 
the  mystery  of  colour  he  was  hardly 
surpassed,  in  his  best  works,  by  any 
painter,  ancient  or  modern ;  while  Iris 
power  of  original  conception  was  shown 
in  such  dramatic  figures  as  his  “  Jonah  ” 
and  “  The  man  who  had  great  posses¬ 
sions  ”  ;  and  his  few  landscapes  seemed 
each  to  illustrate  a  new  “  note  ”  in  land¬ 
scape  painting.  He  produced  many 
interesting  and  some  great  portraits — 
among  the  latter  his  “  Tennyson  ”  and 
“  Herr  Joachim  ”  especially ;  but  his 
portraits  tended  to  become,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  not  so  much  likenesses  of 
his  sitters  as  his  conception  of  what  they 
ought  to  look  like.  Of  his  grand  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character  and  total  absence  of 
covetousness  in  regard  to  either  honour 
or  gain  too  much  cannot  be  said.  He 
regarded  himself  always  as  one  striving 
after  an  ideal  rather  than  as  having 
attained.  “  Well,  here  you  find  me,” 
he  said  to  a  lady  visitor  at  his  studio, 
“  still  trying  to  paint  a  little.”  The 
modest  sentence  was  an  epitome  of  his 
whole  life  and  character. 


The  Palestine  At  ^ie  annual  meeting  of 
ExPloration  the  Palestine  Exploration 
unc'  Fund,  held  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  gave  an  account  of  the  work  that 
had  recently  been  done  and  which  was 
immediately  in  prospect,  followed  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  interesting  series  of 
lantern  slides  illustrating  recent  and 
present  work,  more  especially  at  Gezer, 
where  Mr.  Macalister  is  engaged  in  ex¬ 
plorations  from  which  much  of  interest 
has  been  obtained  and  more  is  expected. 
But  the  firman  permitting  excavation 
expires  in  fourteen  months  from  now, 
and  both  Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  the 
chairman  (the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land)  impressed  on  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Fund  the  importance  of 
raising  sufficient  money  to  make  the 
best  of  the  opportunity  while  it  lasts. 
Other  countries,  Germany  and  Austria 
especially,  are  now  actively  engaged  in 
the  field  of  Palestine  exploration  ;  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  these 
explorers  receive  substantial  assistance 
from  their  respective  Governments,  while 
from  ours  none  can  be  expected ;  all 
such  expenditure  being  evidently,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  Treasury,  “  waste  of 
public  money.”  Among  the  discoveries  j 


recently  made  are  a  considerable  number 
of  remains  of  children  evidently  sacrificed 
from  some  superstition  at  the  erection  of 
a  building — buried  at  or  under  the 
base  of  a  wall.  The  evidence  of  this 
kind  of  ruthless  practice  among  the 
Canaanites  of  the  early  time  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  fierceness  of  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  heathen  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  chronicle. 


The  executive  council  of  the 
Colleges?  County  Councils’  Association 
have  adopted  a  Report,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee,  which  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  building  and 
planning  of  training  colleges  in  the 
future.  The  committee  framed  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  scheme  for  a  one  year’s  course  in 
a  training  college  where  the  students 
should,  as  the  committee  recommend, 
be  supplied  with  facilities  for  acquiring, 
with  other  things,  the  practice  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  education,  and  instruction 
in  physical  exercises,  wood-working, 
cookery,  black-board  drawing,  and 
elementary  experimental  and  natural 
philosophy.  The  committee  also  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  local  educational  authori¬ 
ties  should  provide  facilities  for  the 
training  of  selected  teachers  who  have  not 
passed  through  a  training  college  course 
in  educational  methods. 


What  renders  a  house  “  an 
Hou'sluDuty.  inhabited  dwelling  house  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the 
House  Tax  Act,  1851,  has  just  been  the 
subject  of  a  decision,  Smith  v.  Dawnay. 
A  dwelling  house  fully  furnished,  and 
with  the  furniture  in  place,  remained 
unoccupied  for  a  whole  year.  It  was 
occasionally  aired  by  an  agent,  and  the 
garden  was  kept  in  order,  but  nobody 
had  slept  there,  and  the  question  was 
whether  in  such  circumstances  the  lessee 
was  liable  to  be  assessed  for  inhabited 
house  duty.  An  impression  has  pre 
vailed  that  the  test  to  be  applied  is 
whether  the  house  has  or  has  not  been 
slept  in,  and  in  some  cases  the  words  of 
the  section  “  inhabited  dwelling  house  ” 
have  been  construed  with  reference  to 
this  test,  but  in  the  present  decision  a 
much  wider  construction  has  prevailed. 
This  statute  took  the  place  of  the 
statutes  which  imposed  the  window  tax, 
and  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  former 
Acts.  In  these  Acts  the  words  used 
were  occupation  as  distinguished  from 
habitation,  and  the  Court  has  now 
construed  the  word  “  inhabited  ”  as 
though  the  word  “  occupied  ”  had  been 
used  in  the  section,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  house  being  kept  in  a  state 
fit  for  occupation,  ready  to  be  slept  in, 
has  been  held  to  render  it  “  inhabited  ’*  as 
distinguished  from  buildings  not  capable 
of  being  occupied  as  dwelling  houses, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  used  for  class¬ 
rooms  or  as  gymnasiums.  This  furnishes 
one  more  example  of  the  unsatisfactory 
results  attending  legislation  by  reference. 
Every  Englishman  is  presumed  to  know 
the  law,  but  he  might  as  well  be  presumed 
to  be  able  to  fly  as  to  understand  the 
Statute  law.  In  the  present  case  the 
word  “  inhabited  ”  has  a  well- understood 
meaning,  and  the  puzzled  householder 
may  be  excused  if  he  asks  why,  if  .  the  law 
meant  to  convey  “  occupied  ”  as  it|had 
said  in  former  statutes,  the  same  word 
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.  Covenants 
on  Sale 
of  Freehold. 


was  not  used  in  the  statute  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  matter.  We  can  only 
refer  him  to  Shakespear. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
case  of  In  re  Poole  and 
Clark’s  Contract  were  re¬ 
cently  consulted  as  to  the  proper  form  of 
covenant  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
purchaser  of  freehold  property  with  the 
vendor  when  the  latter  held  the  property 
subject  to  restrictive  covenants,  and  the 
Court  laid  it  down  that  the  covenant 
should  be  prefaced  by  the  words  “  with 
the  object  and  intent  of  affording  to  the 
vendor  a  full  and  sufficient  indemnity, 
but  not  further  or  otherwise.”  The 
object  of  such  a  covenant  is  only  to 
secure  the  vendor  from  any  action 
brought  against  him  by  persons  alleging 
that  they  have  suffered  damage  by  a 
breach  of  covenant,  and  the  insertion  of 
these  words  prevents  him  from  obtaining 
an  injunction  against  the  vendee  except 
when  he  has  been  so  sued,  as  otherwise 
no  interest  in  the  property  remains  in  him. 


_.  „  .  .  .  Mr.  T.  P.  Wilmshurst 
Electrical  delivered  an  interesting  pre- 
Assodation.  gidential  address  to  the 

Incorporated  Municipal  Electrical  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  week.  His  remarks  on  the 
companies  which  are  prepared  to  supply 
power  in  bulk  to  corporations  show  that 
municipal  engineers  regard  the  sphere  of 
these  companies  as  being  confined  to  the 
supplying  of  factories,  country  mansions, 
etc.,  which  are  outside  the  reach  of  local 
municipal  or  company  supply.  They 
strongly  resent  the  attempts  that  are 
being  made  in  Parliament  to  obtain 
terms  and  exemptions  for  these  com¬ 
panies  which  are  denied  to  municipalities 
under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  and 
their  provisional  orders.  For  instance, 
under  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of  1882,  the 
undertaker,  subject  only  to  certain  very 
limited  safeguards,  must  supply  anyone 
who  makes  a  demand  for  the  electric 
light.  The  power  companies,  however, 
are  seeking  to  be  relieved  of  this  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  President  congratulated  muni¬ 
cipal  engineers  on  the  rapid  growth  of 
municipal  electric  supply  undertakings 
during  the  last  eight  years.  The  total 


easily  be  carried  out  during  the  night 
shift.  The  importance  of  the.  offer  of 
cheap  electric  power  in  inducing  manu¬ 
facturers  to  settle  in  towns  was  also 
pointed  out,  and  this  phase  of  municipal 
rivalry  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
municipalities. 

A  circumstance  which  par- 
Stearaboats.  ticularly  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  visitors  to  London, 
but  which  now  escapes  the  attention  of 
most  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis,  is  the 
absence  of  river  steamers  on  the  Thames. 
Those  who  live  in  the  great  city  are  a 
singularly  patient  and  docile  race.  They 
know  there  used  to  be,  and  ought  now  to 
be,  a  regular  service  on  the  great  highway 
provided  by  nature,  but  there  is  no 
public  agitation  on  the  subject.  The 
omnibus  or  underground  railway  is  cheer¬ 
fully  accepted  as  a  substitute.  At  the 
present  time  the  steamboat  company, 
owning  or  leasing  certain  piers  and 
possessing  a  fleet  of  peculiarly  antiquated 
craft,  cannot  afford  to  maintain  their 
service,  because  it  is  not  likely  to  pay, 
and  the  County  Council  has  not  yet 
authority  to  establish  a  modern  service. 
This  reproach  to  London  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  shortly  be  removed,  for  the 
County  Council  Bill  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When 
this  measure  has  been  finally  sanctioned, 
Londoners  will  have  at  their  disposal, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  a  fleet  of 
thirty  specially-designed  steamers  giving 
a  regular  and  punctual  service  all  the 
year  round  between  Hammersmith  and 
Greenwich  ;  and  although  ratepayers  may 
suffer  somewhat  at  the  outset,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  gain  to  the  community 
will  be  very  great. 

The  It  is  announced  that  the 
United  ^Service  memberS  of  this  Club  have 
Pali  uioi.  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
to  a  renewal  of  their  lease  for  a  further 
period  of  sixty  years,  and  that  they  are 
resolved  to  carry  out  some  structural 
The  club- 


Westrainster  Hall,  1  mile  40  ft.  from 
London  Bridge,  and  1  mile  350  ft.  from 
Fleet-street.  It  was  set  up  in  the  then 
St.  George’s  Fields  in  1771  in  honour  of 
Alderman  Brass  Crosby,  who  when  Lord 
Mayor  in  1770-1  achieved  some  celebrity 
by  ’  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  for 
having  released  a  printer  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  had  illegally  arrested, 
and  for  sending  a  messenger  of  the  House 
to  prison.  In  the  Circus  stood  until 
some  months  ago  the  buildings  of  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  (since  re¬ 
built  at  Leatherhead),  which  was  first 
established  at  the  former  Dog  and  Duck 
tavern  in  St.  George’s  Fields  in  1/99. 
When  those  premises  were  taken  thirteen 
years  afterwards  for  Bethlehem  Hospital 
the  governors  of  the  charity  acquired  a 
site  at  the  Circus,  whereon,  and  on  some 
adjoining  land,  they  built  a  school  for 
220  inmates  in  1834-8,  after  designs  in  the 
domestic  Tudor  style  by  John  Newman 
(see  the  wood-cut,  with  the  obelisk, 
in  the  Mirror  of  February  21,  1835). 
The  school  and  its  site  were  purchased 
for  140,000£.  for  purposes  of  an  electricity 
generating  station  by  the  Baker-street 
and  Waterloo  Railway  Company,  who 
obtained  additional  powers  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  line  from  Waterloo  Station 
to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington 
Butts. 


alterations  of  the  premises. 

mu  _  _  _  _  house  was  erected  in  1826-8  after  Nash’s 

capital  expended  in  these  undertakings  '  plans  and  designs  as  part  of  the  im- 
has  increased  during  these  years  from  four  provements  he  effected  in  Pall  Mall  and 


millions  to  forty  millions.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  increased  capital  is  due  to 
the  numerous  municipal  electric  tramway 
schemes.  The  importance  of  enabling 
the  consumer  to  enjoy  the  maximum 
possible  light  with  the  electric  current 
supplied  him  was  rightly  insisted  on. 
Mr.  Wilmshurst  was  not  of  opinion  that 
the  duties  of  a  supply  company  stopped 
at  the  meter.  He  said  that  companies 
ought  to  test  glow  lamps  free  of  expense. 
They  ought  also  to  have  inspectors  who 
could  advise  consumers  how  to  obtain 
the  maximum  light  for  the  units  they 
consumed.  The  company  would  be  well 
repaid  for  the  slightly-increased  expense. 
Parliament  has  recognised  that  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  lamps  of  good  efficiency  is 
within  the  domain  of  “  electricity  supply.” 
In  some  recent  Local  Acts  a  clause  has 
been  inserted  authorising  municipalities 
to  “  sell,  let  on  hire,  and  otherwise  deal 
with  electric  lamps.”  Glow  lamp  testing 
is  very  much  simpler  than  gas  lamp 
testing,  and  at  a  central  station  it  could 


Waterloo-place  ;  the  enlargement  on  the 
east  side  was  made  bv  Burton.  Whilst, 
in  the  matter  of  its  design,  the  building 
scarcely  does  justice  to  its  position,  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  structure  by 
no  means  belies  its  general  reputation  as 
being  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
comfortable  club-houses  in  that  quarter 
of  the  town;  it  possesses  moreover  the 
uncommon  advantage  of  a  long  return 
frontage  to  a  wide  open  space  which  is 
comparatively  but  little  used  for  vehicular 
traffic. 

changes  at  It  is  stated  that  the  Obelisk 

St'circ^ge  s  i8  about  to  be  removed  from 

Southwark,  the  centre  of  the  Circus  to  a 
fresh  site  in  Waterloo  Bridge-road,  and 
that  it  will  be  replaced  by  an  illuminated 
clock- tower  given  by  a  firm  who  have 
traded  as  tobacco  merchants  during  a 
long  period  in  the  Borough.  The 
Obelisk,  a  block  of  limestone,  stands 
at  the  junction  of  five  main  roads  on 
a  spot  which  is  distant  one  mile  from 


picture,  by  Tw°  °B  three  fme  land- 
Giovanni  scapes  by  the  late  rrotessor 
costa.  0osta  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  perhaps  few 
people  in  London  were  aware  what  a 
remarkable  painter  he  was  until  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  collection  of  his  works  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours.  His  works  previously 
exhibited  in  London  had  rather  a  same¬ 
ness  of  manner  and  subject,  aud  at  the 
Society’s  Gallery  one  was  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  versatility  in  subject  and  style. 
The  first  one  in  the  catalogue,  “  Cceli 
narrant  Gloriam  Dei,”  is  a  small  landscape 
with  a  very  powerful  and  broadly- 
treated  sky,  much  more  English  than 
Italian  in  manner.  No.  5  is  a  replica 
of  or  a  study  for,  on  a  small  scale,  one  of 
the  finest  of  his  Academy  pictures,  of 
which  there  is  another  and  still  smaller 
edition  (No.  81).  In  these  and  other 
works  we  recognise  a  fondness  for  a 
particular  type  of  foreground — broken- 
up  hillocks  with  growths  of  rushes.  This 
meets  us  again  in  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  pictures  here,  “On  the 
shore  near  Ostia”  (10).  “  Tne  Carrara 

Mountains  above  Lerici  ”  (66)  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  landscape,  and  illus¬ 
trates  also  the  artist’s  success  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreground  figures;  the  two 
here  are  quite  a  study  in  themselves, 
while  keeping  their  place  in  the  picture. 
He  was  fond  also  of  introducing  into  his 
foregrounds  a  single  figure  carefully 
composed  so  that  its  lines  should  har¬ 
monise  with  the  composition  of  the  whole 
picture ;  there  are  several  instances  of 
this.  “  The  Cork  Wood  by  the  Sea  ” 
(65)  is  in  a  quite  different  key  from  most 
of  the  others.  Among  others  of  remark¬ 
able  power  and  originality  are  “  A 
Roman  Road  in  the  Woods  ”  (36) ;  “  Study 
from  Nature,  Porto  d’Anzio  ”  (44)  ; 
“  The  Mainland  from  Monte  Circeo  ” 
(49),  with  a  long  row  of  admirably 
painted  old  buildings,  and  the  star-like 


flowers  in  the  foreground ;  “  The  Ancient 
Port  of  Nero”  (68);  and  the  “Early 
Study”  (153),  with  its  beautifully 
painted  masses  of  dark  trees  and  the 
light  in  the  sky  beyond  them.  Costa’s 
influence  on  Mason  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  of  when  we  see  such  a  work  as 
“  Landscape  near  Perugia  ”  (61),  which 
might  almost  be  taken  for  a  picture  of 
Mason’s;  while  the  delicate  “Tree  Study” 
in  pencil  (134)  recalls  Leighton’s  “  Lemon 
Tree.”  A  small  picture  called  “  Study 
in  the  Roman  Campagna  ”  (113)  is  inter¬ 
esting  for  another  reason — it  so  remark¬ 
ably  recalls  some  of  the  landscape  back¬ 
grounds  in  early  Italian  art.  “  The 
Nymph  ”  (94),  a  life-size  nude  study, 
shows  another  side  of  the  artist’s  powers. 
Altogether  it  is  a  most  remarkable  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  enables  Londoners  for  the 
first  time  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
Costa’s  artistic  importance. 


are  open  to  adverse  criticism.  Rough  tool 
marks  are  well  enough  on  simple  smith’s 
work,  but  elaborately  designed  work 
should  not  depend  on  this  kind  of  effect. 
In  Florentine  metal  work,  for  instance, 
the  most  beautiful  effects  depend  on  the 
great  imagination  in  the  design— based 
on  the  severest  constructive  fines — and 
on  great  delicacy  of  execution  ;  the  result 
of  the  finished  article  is  satisfying  in  all 
respects;  it  is  evidently  hand-made,  but 
that  is  only  one  of  its  charms.  At  the 
same  gallery  Mr.  Adams  shows  some 
fine  water-colour  drawings,  delightful 
in  decorative  quality,  colour,  and 
imagination. 


The  At  the  Leicester  Galleries 

uSie"  is  a  “Section  of  water¬ 

colour  drawings  by  Mr.  W. 
Lee  Hankey,  a  good  many  of  which  illus¬ 
trate  a  method  of  treating  landscape 
which  has  become  rather  prevalent  of 
late,  in  which  outline  and  detail  are 
rather  evaded,  and  the  effect  is  got  by 
contrasted  masses  of  warm  colour.  It  is 
not  altogether  an  effect  after  nature  ;  it 
is  the  translation  of  nature  into  an 
artistic  scheme ;  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
very  interesting.  Some  of  the  figure 
subjects  have  much  beauty  or  character, 
such  as  the  mother  and  child  in  “  When 
I  began  to  love  ”  (22),  and  the  half 
humorous  half-pathetic  one  of  the  young 
cottage  girl  under  the  title  “  If  I  were 
loved  as  I  desire  to  be  ”  (64).  The 
large  picture,  “It’s  the  Child’s  Turn 
now  ”  (30)  is  pathetic,  and  fine  in  com¬ 
position,  but  might  have  been  equally  so 
on  a  smaller  scale  :  the  picture  is  too  large 
for  the  subject  and  treatment.  Among 
things  that  may  be  specially  mentioned 
are  The  Dinner  Hour  ”  (44),  “  Touring  ” 
(48),  and  “  Go  not,  happy  day  ”  (49),  a 
small  picture  of  calm  water,  distant  white 
cottages,  and  floating  clouds.  In  an 
adjoining  room  is  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Raven  Hill’s  clever  drawings  for  Punch , 
excellent  specimens  of  work  in  black  and 
white  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  art  the  interest 
of  which  depends  as  much  on  the  humour 
of  the  descriptions  or  titles  as  on  the 
drawing;  the  two  have  to  be  taken 
together. 


Montague  ?Ir'  Spencek’s  collection  of 
Foriiam  iron  work  at  the  Montague 

Gallery.  Fordham  Gallery  is  interest¬ 

ing  for  its  excellent  workmanship  as  well 
as  for  the  originality  of  its  design.  One 
section  of  the  altar  rail  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Leeds  is  shown,  a 
design  for  a  steel  casket  for  the  Cart¬ 
wright  Memorial,  a  shield  for  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  County  Council,  and  a 
collection  of  attractive  household  acces¬ 
sories,  such  as  fire-irons,  electric  fight 
fittings,  lamps,  and  candlesticks.  The 
workmanship  throughout  is  substantial 
and  sound.  The  sympathy  of  the  work¬ 
man  for  the  material  is  such  that  will 
delight  architects,  who  nowadays  often 
find  it  hard  to  get  a  simple  piece  of  smith’s 
work  done  showing  any  combination  of 
hand  and  eye.  In  this  respect,  however, 
Mr.  Spencer’s  more  ornate  pieces  of  work 
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The  examples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
at  the  Academy  do  not  reflect  any  great  activity 
m  important  church  building,  and  although 
the  exhibits  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
excellent,  they  represent,  almost  entirely, 
works  on  a  small  scale. 

The  Liverpool  Cathedral  Competition 
accounted  for  much  wall  space  in  the  architec- 
tnral  room  in  1903  and  is  echoed  in  the  present 
exhibition  in  No.  1000,  an  interior  view  of 
\lr.  W.  J.  Tapper’s  design  We  commented 
favourably  upon  this  scheme  in  reviewing  the 
competition  drawings  in  our  issue  of  May  30 
?«d,  PllbIished  Mr.  Tapper’s  design  on  June 
bu.  e  Present  illustration,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  room,  gives  a  more  lucid  idea  of 
the  author  s  aim  at  obtaining  his  principal  effect 
a  mighty  expanse  of  clearstory  window. 
It  also  conveys  a  clear  impression  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  canted  ends  of  the  nave  leading  up 
to  the  narrow  choir,  which  was  the  bold  stroke 
in  a  very  good  plan.  In  contrast  with  this 
gigantic  conception,  Mr.  Tapper  also  exhibits 
r -i  ,,  terior  of  Memorial  Church  at  Malvern 
Link  ’  (1591),  a  very  quiet  treatment  of  a 
simple  subject  in  which  an  arcaded  clearstory 
is  pleasingly  introduced. 

ko1!1'  Seth-Smith  sends  an  interior  of  a 

School  Chapel  in  Oxfordshire,”  which,  although 
designed  in  good  taste,  appears  to  want  greater 
provision  for  light  and  air— an  important  ele- 
where  present-day  youth  is  concerned, 
ot.  Matthews  Church,  Auckland,  N.Z.,”  is  an 
intenor  with  a  good  stone  treatment  designed 
y  k;  E-  Pearson  (1447).  The  stone  arches 
spanning  the  nave  at  short,  intervals  are  carried 
up  to  the  underside  of  thetiebeams,  above  which 
rises  an  open  timber  roof.  The  abruptness  of 
the  finish  to  the  stonework  is  not  satisfying, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  clear  why  these  walls  should 
be  employed  unless  for  acoustic  reasons.  The 
four  lancets  at  the  west  end  are  not  happy. 
t;0-  J452  is  a  design  for  a  town  church  by  Mr. 

C.  Wontner  Smith  in  which  much  good  Gothic 
detail  is  seen,  particularly  in  the  tower.  The 
smaller  parts  of  the  groimd  story  will,  however 
improve  under  a  more  heavy  treatment.  “  The 
Church  of  St.  Chad,  Longsdon,  Stafford  ”  (1506) 
is  an  edifice  of  no  great  interest  shown  by  a 
dull  drawing  wherein  the  tower  and  broached 
spire  appear  to  overwhelm  the  parts  reserved 
for  worship.  There  is  a  lack  of  design  in  mass 
detail,  and  proportion,  and  the  windows  are 
very  poorly  managed.  We  are  accustomed 
to  more  thoughtful  work  from  the  author, 

{’■  c-  Horsley.  The  “  Congregational 
Church,  Dover  (1510),  by  Mr.  F.  Newman,  is 
unassuming  and  is  blessed  with  an  end  window 
of  a  present-day  popular  type.  This  consists 
of  a  large  arched  opening  containing  two  heavy 
mullions  or  buttresses,  around  which  ordinary 
atone  tracery  is  grouped  ;  it  is  neither  construc¬ 
tive  nor  graceful  in  the  presence  of  the  arch 
Intenor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Crispin,  Poonah  ” 
(1515),  is  interesting,  although  no  plan  is  given 
by  the  author,  Mr.  .J.  N.  Comper,  in  that  there 
is  an  attempt  to  blend  Eistem  detail  with 
Western  medireval  forms.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lucas 
who  is  responsible  for  many  of  tile  excellent 
line  drawings  shown  in  recent  exhibitions  at 
Burlington  House,  contributes  a  charming 
design  for  a  “  Hillside  Chapel  ”  (1527,  wrong]? 
described  in  the  catalogue).  The  plan  indicates 
that  a  small  vestry,  covered  with  a  pent  roof 
is  placed  below  the  east  window,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  nave  space  is  allowed  for  a  porch 
and  font.  The  eaves  of  the  roof  is  brought 
down  as  low  as  possible  and  is  only  broken  by  a 
small  twin  gable  containing  two  south  windows  ; 


a  panel  with  a  figure  subject  occupies  the  central 
space,  continuing  the  lines  of  tile  windows,  and 
the  whole  feature  constitutes  a  delightful  part 
of  the  scheme.  At  the  west  end  stands  a  small 
tower  with  battered  sides,  1  a  battlemented 
parapet,  and  a  neat  spire.  The  tower  rises 
in  the  plane  of  the  west  wall,  which  we  think 
is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  find  the 
lines  of  such  features  continued  to  the  ground 
and  not  disappearing  in  the  surrounding  walls 
or  behind  roofs.  This  is,  however,  a  minor 

th°oughtfidhat  'S  a  charminS  design>  simple  yet 

Another  successful  little  church,  “  St.  Michael 
“d  AH  Angels,  Woolmev  Green,  Welwyn” 
(1528),  hangs  immediately  below  the  subject 
to  winch  reference  has  just  been  made.  The 
tower  placed  on  the  north  side  gains  in  im¬ 
portance  by  standing  well  away  from  the  bodv 
of  the  Church  and  bears  out  our  previous 
remarks.  Brick  is  the  general  material  em¬ 
ployed,  whilst  a  sparing  use  of  stone  is  made  in 
some  of  the  dressings  to  doors  and  windows. 
Ihere  is  an  air  of  restraint  in  the  detail  and  in 
the  large  wall  surfaces  ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  element  in  the  design,  of  which 
Mr.  K.  W.  .Schultz  is  tile  author,  is  the  excellent 
proportions.  No.  1564  is  “  Proposed  Church  at 
Wolverhampton,”  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Janies,  which 
seems  to  occupy  an  island  site,  lmt  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  tower  and  certain  other  points 
occasioning  adverse  criticism  do  not  render  the 
design  worthy  the  position.  The  “Holy 
Trinity  Mission  Church.  Tulse  Hill”  (1544) 
designed  by  Messrs.  Treadwell  and  Martin,  is  a 
small  brick  and  stone  edifice  in  which  the 
generous  masses  of  the  roof  are  effective. 

West  Front  (1506)  is  a  terse  title  of  a  very 
indifferent  design  which  has  no  claim,  in  our 
opinion,  to  a  place  on  the  walls  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  room.  A  very  ambitious  attempt  is 
Zl  hY  fn,gn  -  “  Nati™al  Crematorium 

Mr  w  r'0(rueiPOu  ,0"  ,n  No-  1«W.  for  which 
Mr.  W.  G.  Mitchell  is  responsible.  The  diagram 
plan  is  too  minute  to  be  read,  lmt  the  effort  to 
apply  classic  detail  to  Gothic  forms,  which  is 
clearly  shown,  is  illogical.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  long,  narrow  buttresses  of  the  tower,  which 
are  converted  into  tremendous  pilasters  by  the 
use  of  Ionic  caps.  Observe  also  the  introduc- 
tion  of  stone  tracery  in  semicircular  window- 
heads.  This  tinted  scale  drawing  has,  however 
an  air  of  dignity  ;  but  surely  in  a  structure 
peculiar  to  present-day  requirements  the 
mongrel  application  of  traditional  forms  is 
incongruous. 

The  development  of  British  possessions  in 
Africa  is  naturally  expected  to  produce  im¬ 
portant  works  in  architecture.  We  have 
already  reviewed  some  good  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  Johannesburg,  and  we  now  proceed 
to  a  comparison  of  two  churches  intended  for 
distant,  parts  of  the  “  dark  continent.”  Ho 
1542  is  an  interior  view  of  the  “  New  Cathedral, 

S  .  John  s,  Umtata,  S.A.,  ’  designed  by  Mr. 

I..  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  which  at  once  strikes 
ns  as  being  substantially  similar  to  other  works 
m  the  home  country  by  the  same  architect 
Here  is  a  stone-built  church,  having  arcades 
windows  and  other  parts  bearing  a  strong 
impress  of  English  medievalism,  fofether  with 
Mr.  Prymne  s  favourite  feature,  a  large  pierced 
stone  chancel  screen  rising  towards  the  roof 
and  which  becomes  the  dominant  note  in  the 
conception.  The  detail  is  of  a  very  ordinary 
description,  and  whatever  influences  were  at 
work,  it  is  possible  to  translate  symbols  and 
structural  details  into  honest  terms  befitting 
the  climatic  and  other  conditions  of  the  occasion 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  spite  of  the 
raw  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  claims  of 
rituafi  this  experiment  is  utterly  wrong.  Now 

EUifl1Sh  t,Church»  Entebbe>  Uganda” 
(16o5)  although  very  much  smaller  in  its 
aspirations,  is  truthful  in  that  it  aims  primarily 
at  being  a  product  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
fact  of  its  suitability  to  the  needs  of  the  climate 
Professor  Beresford  Pite  illustrates  his  design 
by  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  drawn  to  a 
good  scale  in  a  very  clear  manner.  The  church 
comprises  nave  with  aisles,  an  apsidal  chancel 
organ  chamber,  vestry,  a  bell  tower,  and 
two  porches,  whilst  the  entrance  end  is 
approached  from  a_garden  enclosure  having  a 
simple  cloister  around  three  sides.  To 
moderate  the  effects  of  a  strong  sun,  a  verandah 
or  stoep,  surrounds  the  outer  walls  of  the  church’ 
and  the  upper  windows,  which  are  circular’ 
are  shaded  by  wide  overhanging  eaves  and 
verges.  The  construction  shows  itself  clearlv 
both  on  the  extenor  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
church,  and  consists  of  brick  piers  and  arches 
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with  intervening  plastered  or  rendered  spaces  ; 
the  king-post  roof  is  covered  with  tiles,  and 
the  verandah  and  cloister  are  of  the  plainest 
post  and  pent  order.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  ;  the  simplicity  in  design 
arises  from  necessity,  not  from  affectation,  and 
is  a  good  object-lesson  to  all  who  study  this 
part  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  two  drawings.  No.  1592  is  an  interior 
of  a  new  church  at  Bradford,  which,  although 
hardly  pleasing  in  the  windows  of  the  end 
wall,  is  thoughtful  and  restrained.  The  south¬ 
west  view  of  “  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Leeds 
(1596),  shows  a  very  large  square  tower,  having 
five  stages,  in  overpowering  relation  to  the  body 
of  the  fabric.  What  appears  to  be  the  incum¬ 
bent’s  house  (there  is  no  plan)  is  a  nicely- 
designed  dwelling  built  against  the  two-storied 
south  porch  of  the  church.  The  dwarfed  effect 
of  the  house  is  to  be  regretted  ;  we  also  are 
inclined  to  anticipate,  amongst  other  disad¬ 
vantages  from  suc-h  proximity,  that  the  chimneys 
will  smoke.  In  general  respects,  however,  the 
design  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  architecture 
of  this  enterprising  city. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  drawings  in  the 
room  is  No.  1593,  a  view  of  the  Church  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientists,  Manchester.  Mr.  Edgar  Wood, 
whose  work  we  are  pleased  to  find  has  not 
escaped  recognition,  has  produced  a  picturesque 
composition  with  an  originality  and  absence  of 
tradition  befitting  the  comparatively  recent 
growth  of  this  new  sect.  The  church  proper, 
which  has  a  very  high  pitched  roof,  is  flanked  by 
low  wings,  set  obliquely  to  the  front.  The 
small  diagram  in  the  corner  of  the  drawing 
suggests  a  very  interesting  plan,  but  the  nature 
of  the  respective  parts  is  not  clear.  The  church 
has  arcades  forming  passage  aisles,  and  the 
wings  appear  to  contain  meeting  and  school 
rooms.  Three  large  chimneys  occupy  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  the  scheme,  the  boldness  of 
which  is  cleverly  masked  by  the  introduction 
of  the  tall  stems  of  trees.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  draughtsmanship  that  the  low 
buildings  will  be  faced  in  brick  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  tiles,  giving  contrast  with  the  rough 
cast  gable  of  the  church,  which  contains  a 
window  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and 
a  canopy  with  figure  in  the  apex.  The  character 
of  the  detail  leans  more  toward  a  domestic 
than  an  ecclesiastical  type.  Mr.  Wood  also 
exhibits  “Middleton  Wesleyan  Church  and 
Schools,"  No.  1595,  an  excellent  group  of 
buildings  arranged  round  a  courtyard,  within 
which  is  a  small  sunk  garden.  The  plan  adds 
to  the  interest  of  a  study  of  the  scheme  ;  we 
are  curious,  however,  to  know  the  purposes  for 
which  most  of  the  tiny  class-rooms  are  to  be 
used.  The  design  has  a  late  Gothic  influence, 
although  the  detail  ie  quite  original  in  its 
application  and  the  whole  scheme  refined. 

“  The  Church  of  St.  Christopher,  Haslemere  ’’ 
(1608),  by  Mr.  Charles  Spooner,  is  a  small 
fabric  in  which  a  good  village  feeling  is  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  in  acute  contrast  with  the  “  West 
Front  of  a  new  church  at  Peckham  ”  (1617), 
designed  by  Mr.  Burke  Downing,  which  is  a 
heavy  Renaissance  elevation  overburdened 
with  “  features.”  Messrs.  Runtz  and  Ford 
contribute  a  view  of  the  “  St.  Giles’  Christian 
Mission  Church,  Great  Wild  Street”  (1626), 
a  distinctly  good  street  church  built  in  brick  ; 
there  is  no  plan,  however,  to  enable  us  to  speak 
as  to  its  other  qualities. 

In  “  St.  John’s  Church,  Palmer’s  Green 
(1634),  shown  by  a  view  of  the  east  end,  Mr.  J. 
Oldrid  Scott  is  responsible  for  an  important 
work  in  which  a  large  tower  above  the  crossing 
is  dominant.  Too  great  a  variety  of  materials, 
however,  is  used,  and  they  are  themselves  put 
into  a  multitude  «f  forms  and  patterns  pro¬ 
ducing  confusion.  The  two  circular  turrets 
with  spireletra  at  the  east  end,  and  the  staircase 
turret  rising  up  the  centre  of  the  south  transept 
are  unsatisfactory.  The  clock  dial  is  too  small, 
the  tower  buttresses  too  slight  to  perform  a 
work  of  support,  either  in  reality  or  effect,  and 
the  whole  design  would  gain  dignity  by  a 
simpler  and  broader  handling.  The  “  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Frognal  ”  (1648)  is,  in  this  last 
respect,  a  great  improvement.  Messrs.  Pite 
and  Balfour  have  produced  a  good  stone- built 
church  with  a  nicely-designed  tower. 

We  could  hope  for  a  larger  representation  of 
the  works  of  Scottish  architects  than  is  usually 
the  case ;  the  few  examples  submitted  in  the 
present  exhibition  are  not  of  any  great  interest. 
A  set  of  scale  drawings  is  given  of  the  ‘  New 
Organ  and  Chancel  for  the  King’s  Weigh -House 
Church,  Grosvenor-square  ”  (1582),  the  author 


of  which  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.  The 
organ  is  divided  so  that  each  half  terminates  one 
of  the  side  galleries.  There  are  musical  advant¬ 
ages  and  disadvantages  in  this  arrangement,  but 
the  fact  of  a  gallery,  which  is  substantially  a 
structural  object,  ending  abruptly  in  an  organ 
case,  which  is  a  fitment,  is  a  very  weak  point 
in  this  rearrangement.  The  octagonal  parts  of 
the  cases  into  which  many  pipes  are  contrived 
are  extremely  heavy  features.  The  marble 
paving,  the  choir  stalls,  pulpit,  and  other 
fittings  are  very  good.  A  scheme  of  colour 
decoration,  by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell,  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  design,  including  a  large  tapestry 
panel  representing  The  Last  Supper,  some 
painted  wall  enrichments,  and  three  stained 
alass  windows.  “  New  Building,  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen  ”  (1602)  looks  a  very 

important  work  in  the  small  drawing.  Messrs. 

A.  M.  Mackenzie  and  Son,  the  architects,  do 
not  append  a  plan,  which  alone  makes  such  a 
sketch  intelligible;  but  we  observe  that  a 
delicate  treatment  is  resorted  to  where  we 
should  have  anticipated  an  element  of  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  solidity  which  always  chaarcterised 
Scottish  mediaeval  building. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  designs  for  church 
fittings  and  furniture  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson  sends 
“  Reredos,  All  Saints’  Church,  Maidstone  ” 
(1446),  a  heavily-canopied  and  figured  design  in 
which  the  low  side  wings  are  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Mr.  J.  H.  Eastwood  has  two  altars, 
one  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Anne,  Leeds  (1520) 
and  the  other  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Nottingham  (1611).  These  are  both  charming 
pieces  of  canopied  work,  well  arranged  for  their 
relative  positions.  The  altars,  tabernacles,  and 
retables  are  executed  in  marbles  delicately  inlaid 
and  suitably  designed  for  the  particular  materials. 

The  same  author  submits  drawings  of  the 
“Shrine  for  the  Relics  of  St.  Urban”  (1646), 
which  is  full  of  excellent  detail.  All  three 
exhibits  are  beautifully  drawn  by  Mr.  S.  K. 
Greenslade.  Nos.  1532  and  1537  are  interior 
views  of  old  churches  having  new  furniture. 
The  former  is  a  screen  at  Dymock  Church, 
Gloucester,  and  the  latter  consists  of  a  new 
lectern  and  reredos  at  Abbey  Dore  Church, 
Herefordshire,  in  neither  of  which  is  any  great 
originality  displayed ;  but  we  have  every 
belief  that  the  author,  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul,  has 
considered  what  is  fittest  for  the  positions. 

“  New  Organ,  etc.,  Congregational  Church, 
Leeds  ”  (1618),  is  an  excellent  design  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Bedford.  A  plan  would  have  been  useful, 
but  it  is  seen  that  good  effects  are  obtained 
from  a  large  recess  on  the  floor  level  and  from 
an  overhanging  loft.  No.  1650  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  this  year’s  selection.  The  pencil 
sketch  illustrates  the  performance  of  a  cere¬ 
mony.  The  catalogue,  however,  directs  ob¬ 
servation  to  the  design  of  the  altar  screen  for 
the  “  Church  of  St.  Catharine,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  D. 
Spain.  There  is  remarkable  poverty  in  the 
design,  wherein  a  hideous  distortion  of  a  classic 
order  is  the  only  element  to  be  considered. 

Of  the  designs  for  schools,  “  St.  Helen’s 
School,  Abingdon”  (1442),  by  Mr.  F.  Pearson, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important.  This  is  a 
group  of  brick  and  stone-dressed  buildings  of 
some  interest,  but  quite  unintelligible  as  a 
composition  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  plan. 
In  the  “  Hull  School  of  Art”  (1481),  a  com¬ 
petitive  design  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Gardner,  we  have  a 
successful  attempt  at  making  full  use  of  an 
opportunity  for  securing  breadth,  which  a 
building  of  this  class  presents.  Mr.  Edwin 
Gunn  is  also  happy  in  this  respect  in  his 
“  Design  for  a  Parish  Institute  ”  (1503),  which 
is  a  vigorous  piece  of  design,  likely  to  favourably 
impress  the  mindB  of  its  habitues.  No.  1559 
is  a  view  of  some  important  additions  to  Radley 
College,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Ryan  Tenison.  Mr. 
H  O.  Cresswell  sends  “  Hall  and  Class-rooms, 
Commercial  Travellers’  Schools,  Pinner  ”  (1502), 
and  “  Schools,  Spring  Grove,  Islewortli  ”  (1614), 
both  of  which  are  somewhat  ordinary  in  design, 
and  not  calculated  to  make  lasting  impressions 
upon  the  scholars.  In  the  “  Pickering  Grammar 
School”  (1653),  by  Mr.  John  Bilson,  a  low, 
quiet  design  is  obtained.  The  plan  shows  that 
the  building  is  well  adapted  to  the  limited  needs 
of  a  small  population.  No.  1615  is  a  view  of 
the  “  Higher  Grade  School,  Hackney,”  by  the 
official  architect,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  This  is  a 
somewhat  important  addition  to  the  London 
public  school  buildings,  but  in  the  matter  of 
external  design  it  is  no  advance  upon  previous 
examples  in  a  collection  of  buildings  which  is,  in 
some  respects,  unique. 

Several  groups  of  almshouses  are  hung  on  the 


walls,  but  only  one,  No.  1669,  by  Mr.  Septimus 

Warwick,  has  much  merit. 

“  Ingram  House,  Stockwell  (lo31),  by  Mr. 
A  T  Bolton,  is  a  building  intended  to  house 
bachelor  clerks  and  other  business  men.  The 
planning,  although  not  here  exhibited,  is 
exceedingly  skilful.  The  basis  of  the  external 
design  is  the  introduction  of  a  large  Doric 
pilastered  order  upon  a  rusticated  base,  built 
in  brick  ;  a  deep  frieze  with  elongated  tnglyplis 
and  a  cornice  play  an  important  part  in  the 
scheme  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  the  employment  of  a  classic  order 
for  sheer  elaboration  in  a  modern  institution  ot 
this  kind. 


TRAFALGAR-SQUABE;  WEST  STRAND 

/NORTH  SIDE)  AND  AROUND  Si. 
SkTIN'S  '  CHURCH  ;  LEICESTER- 
SOUARE  •  AND  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
M  ST  MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS,  ST. 

ANNE  SOHO,  AND  ST.  GILES-IN-THE- 
FIELDS  PARISHES  :  1801-1900. 

(Continued  from  p.  15.) 

Coventry  and  Craviourru  Strode.— In  1844 
Coventrv-street  was  extended  from  Princes, 
now  Wardour,  street  across  the  site  of  houses 
on  that  side  of  Leicester-square  and  in  the 
winter  of  1843-4  was  pulled  down  the  south  side 
of  a  footway  from  the  square  to  Castle-street 
for  a  road  62  ft,  wide  extended  to  St.  Martin  s- 
lone  and  Long-acre  (Fig.  4,  * 

June  1840).  The  improvement,  effected  in 
1844-0,  yielded  nearly  79.00CS.  to  Lord  Salisbury 
for  his  interest  in  the  Cranbourne-street  area. 
On  the  site  of  the  original  Ryder  s-conrt,  a 
quaint  corner  of  old  Soho,  is  Daly  s  ThMtie 
(November  14.  1891,  with  section  and  plan],  by 
the  late  Spencer  Chadwick,  C.  J.  Phipps  (obnt 
1897)  being  consulting  architect;  the  main 
front  is  of  Ham  Hill  stone  ;  the  home,  opened  on 
Tune  27  1893,  has  been  enlarged  at  tne  reai 
bv  Mr  P  E.  Pilditch.  Cranbourne-mansions, 
on  the  sites  of  EarlVcourt  and  Cranbonrne- 
passage,  and  the  Hippodrome  and  Crown 
hotel,  1899-1900,  are  by  Mr.  Frank  Matcham. 

Shaftesbury-avenue.— In  “  London  and  Wes  - 
minster  Improved,”  1766,  Gwynn  pointe  out 
the  eonvenience  of  a  direct  street  from  the 
Haymarket  northwards  through  ?oho  and 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  Under  their  Act  ol 

1877  (40-1  Viet.  c.  236)  the  Board  of 
Works  began  the  thoroughfare  m  the 
winter  of  \  884-5,  by  levelling  the  block 
between  Piccadilly,  Ticjaborne  -  street  and 
Regent-circus  (Fig.  5).  With  the  south  side 
of  Richmond-street  they  demolished  No.  53, 
Wardour-street— formerly  No.  38,  Princes- 
atreet— the  last  remaining  home  in  London  o 
Nell  Gywnne.*  Entering  St.  Giles  parish  at 
Five  Dials  (Moor-street),  the  Board  pulled  down 
the  southern  side  and  most  of  the  northern  side 
of  Dudley  (until  June  9,  184o,  Monmouth) 
street,  and  crossing  Broad-street,  laid  out  two 
openings  into  New  Oxford-street.  For  the 
western  opening  they  incorporated  nearly  all 
the  south  portion,  formerly  Plum  Tree-court, 
of  Bloomsbury,  formerly  Charlotte,  street 
(Fig.  3),  leaving  only  the  two  chapels,  the  West¬ 
minster  French  Protestant  Girls  School  (184/  , 
and  the  French  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  established  by 
Charles  II.  in  Savoy  Palace  in  1661,  and,  as  the 
carved  inscription  testifies,  rebuilt  in.  1845  by 
descendants  of  the  refugees  ;  the  architect  was 
Ambrose  Poynter  (obiit  1886);  R.  L.  Roumieu 
(obiit  1877)  repaired  and  improved  the  edifice 
in  1869.  Bloomsbury  Baptist  Chapel  [April  lo, 

1848],  built  for  Sir  Morton  Peto  by  John 
Gibson  ( obiit  1892),  after  the  Lombards 
manner,  has  outer  walls  of  white  brick  with 
Caen  stone  dressings  and  two  spires  117  ft. 
high.  Bedford  Proprietary  Chapel,  erected  by 
Samuel  Meeke  in  1770,  and  reconstructed  in 
1846,  was  pulled  down  in  the  spring  of  1896  ; 
Oxford-mansion,  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Martin,  occupies 
the  site.  For  the  eastern  opening  were 
demolished  Thorney-street  and  part  of  Vine- 
street  (Fig.  3).  The  new  road,  constructed  by 
Turner  and  Son,  T.  Turner,  and  J.  J.  Griffiths, 
at  a  gross  cost  of  1,136,456Z.,  and  a  net  cost 
of  758,887 1.,  was  opened  in  January,  1886,  three 
months  after  the  death  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
much  of  whose  philanthropical  labours  were 
expended  on  behalf  of  the  poor  in  St.  Giles. 
It  has  a  subway  along  its  course  of  1,170yds.,  and 
has  a  minimum  width  of  60  ft.  During  the 
progress  of  the  works  for  Shaftesbury-avenue 


•  In  the  interval  1667-70  :  in  1667  she  lodged  in 
Drury-lane  :  in  1670  she  took  a  house  on  the  north 
side  of  Pall  Mall. 
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and  Charing  Cross-road,  3,044  persons  were  dis¬ 
possessed  ;  in  neither  instance  did  the  Board 
take  initial  steps  to  ensure  that  the  new  fa£ades 
should  present  in  some  measure  a  continuity 
or  harmony  of  design.  No.  172,  the  French 
Hospital  and  Dispensary,  providing  for  sixty 
beds,  and  built  in  1888-90  after  plans  and 
designs  by  T.  Verity,  as  honorary  architect, 
supplants  the  house  in  Leicester-place,  Leicester - 
square,  where  the  charity  was  established 
in  1861.  The  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  having 
eighteen  doorways  on  its  four  open  sides,  was 
built  in  1888  by  C.  J.  Phipps,  for  the  late  Mr. 
John  Lancaster,  whom,  on  the  opening  night 
of  October  20,  1888,  the  audience  greeted  with 
“  Best  pit  in  London  !  ”  The  Lyric,  erected 
for  Mr.  Henry  J.  Leslie  by  Messrs.  Stephens 
and  Bastow,  who  tendered  for  26,777 l.,  is  also 
by  Phipps,  and  accommodates  nearly  1,600 
persons.  The  fagade,  148  ft.  in  length,  of 
red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  is  after  the 
Renaissance  style  ;  the  upper  floors,  having  a 
separate  staircase,  were  arranged  as  residential 
flats,  and  the  building  covers  an  area  of  some 
14,200  ft.  superficial.  The  buildings  absorbed 
the  rear  portion  of  the  Cafe  de  l’fitoile  in  Great 
Windmill-street,  where  William  Hunter  formed 
his  anatomical  museum ;  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Matthew  Baillie,  succeeded  him  in  that  house, 
and  then  James  Wilson,  another  celebrated 
anatomist ;  the  portico  and  steps  are  removed 
and  a  window  fills  the  doorway.  The 
Trocadero,  built  for  a  music-hall  but  con¬ 
verted  into  a  restaurant  in  1896,  displaced  the 
Argyll  dancing-rooms,  closed  on  November  30, 
1875,  and  originally  the  tennis-court  of  Picca¬ 
dilly  Hall.  The  tennis-court  had  been  the  home 
of  Duburg’s  wax- work  exhibition ;  it  became, 
in  turn,  a  theatre,  and  Laurent’s  casino. 
Messrs.  J.  Lyons  and  Co.  acted  as  “  their 
own  general  contractors,”  Messrs.  H.  Young 
and  Co.  supplying  the  steel  and  iron  work" 
The  structure  has  nine  floors,  and  a  facade 
of  Dumfries  Btone,  with  marble  work.  The 
plans,  and  “  modern  ”  French  Renaissance 
designs,  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ancell ;  the  former  carried 
out  the  work  until  May,  1896,  when  the  latter 
completed  it  in  October,  1896.  Scott’s 
Restaurant,  by  Messrs.  Treadwell  and  Martin, 
1893-4,  at  the  corner  of  Coven  try-street, 
occupies  the  site  of  Piccadilly  Hall ;  between  the 
two  stands  St.  Peter’s  Church  inGreat  Windmill - 
street,  by  R.  Brandon.  1860-1.  Nos.  128-32, 
London  Salvage  Corps  (1887),  is  by  W.  Wimble 
( obiit  1903) ;  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  (obiit  1895) 
designed  No.  164,  the  National  Refuges  for 
Children ;  No.  231,  Ashley  House  [April  19, 
1890],  is  by  Charles  Bell  ( obiit  1899).  At 
Cambridge-circus  is  the  building  renamed  the 
Palace  of  Varieties  in  December,  1892,  which  the 
late  Mr.  D’Oyley  Carte  erected  in  1888-9  as 
the  Royal  English  Opera  House.  He  was  “  his 
own  builder,”  employing  no  general  contractor. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt  designed  the  very  striking 
and,  for  a  London  theatre,  picturesque  facades 
[January  3,  1891],  as  well  as  all  the  interior 
decoration.  The  constructive  work  was  planned 
and  superintended  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Holloway, 
who  directed  the  whole  of  the  works.  For  the 
interior  decoration,  executed  by  Collinson  and 


Lock,  beautifully-coloured  Italian  and  Algerian 
marbles,  Mexican  onyx,  and  Derbyshire 
alabaster  were  lavishly  used. 

Charing  Cross-road. — When  a  Commissioner 
for  Reforming  the  Buildings,  etc.,  Evelyn 
proposed  to  make  a  road  through  the  Cock-and- 
Pye  fields — built  over  as  Seven  Dials  by  Neale 
in  1694 — and  to  open  out  St.  Martin’s-lane 
along  the  side  of  Covent  Garden.  In  1826 
the  Woods  and  Forests  revived  the  project  ; 
in  1846-8  all  the  east  side  of  Upper  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  and  some  houses  northwards,  were 
demolished  for  a  contemplated  wider  road 
from  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  through 
St.  Giles  and  Soho,  to  the  east  end  of  Oxford- 
street.  The  Board  of  Works  accomplished 
a  part  of  that  scheme  by  laying  out  Garrick- 
street,  constructed  by  E.  Thirsk,  at  a  net 
outlay  of  34,140Z.  ;  the  street,  405  ft.  long  and 
50  ft.  wide,  was  completed  in  March,  1861. 
But  under  their  Act  of  1877  the  Board  altered 
the  plans  by  shifting  the  line  of  route  to  Castle- 
street,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  St. 
Martin’s-lane  and  Seven  Dials.  Delayed  by 
reason  of  the  obligation  to  supply  house-room 
for  the  evicted  working-classes,  they  did  not 
begin  active  operations  until  the  summer  of 
1885,  when  they  pulled  down  part  of  the  east 
side  of  Crown-street,  Soho,  at  the  north  end. 
Continuing  southwards  along  Crown-street 
(Fig.  5)  they  absorbed  Grafton-street,  Newport 
Market  (see  infra),  Princes-court,  and,  in  Little 
Newport-street,  Grafton  House  and  an  adjoining 
mansion  on  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Mountjoy 
Blount,  whom  Charles  I.  elevated  Earl  of 
Newport.  Grafton  House  formed  a  fashionable 
resort  and  lounge  when  Soho  was  an  aristocratic 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  road,  which  cost 
583,084^.  net,  and  was  opened  on  February  26, 
1887,  is  966  yards  long  with  a  width  of  60  ft., 
increasing  to  130  ft.  at  the  south  end  ;  the 
subwaj-,  12  ft.  by  7  ft.  9  in.,  has  its  arch  rounded 
in  brick.  For  a  cause  already  mentioned  the 
elevations  along  the  frontages  present  more 
variety  than  excellence,  and  but  few  call  for 
particular  notice.  In  August,  1888,  the 
trustees  of  the  settled  estates  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  tenant  for  life,  sold  Nos.  113-4-5, 
St.  Martin’s-lane  as  the  site  in  part  of  a  Parish 
Hall  in  lieu  of  that  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  (Fig.  2).  Robert  Walker  ( obiit  1896), 
designed  the  St.  Martin’s  Free  Library  for  the 
Library  Commissioners  on  the  east  portion  of 
that  site  (1890).  He  was  architect  also  of  the 
Town  Hall,  erected  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  and 
Co.,  for  23,206^.,  and  opened  on  July  16,  1891. 
Mr.  J.  Murray  altered  and  enlarged  the  latter 
as  the  Westminster  City  Hall  in  1901-2,  on 
Messrs.  Patman  and  Fotheringham’s  tender  for 
24,593£.  The  Garrick  Theatre  [June  30,  1888], 
by  Mr.  W.  Emden,  had  the  then  unusual  advan¬ 
tage  of  situation  affording  side-passages  for 
the  since  organised  queues,  without  obstruction 
of  passing  traffic.  A  subway  under  one  passage 
connects  the  detached  dressing-rooms  and  the 
stage,  which  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  building  ; 
the  auditorium  is  sunk  half-way  below  the 
street  level,  and  the  tiers  were  hung  without 
columns  or  other  visible  support.  The  entire 
designs  are  after  the  Italian  Renaissance ; 
Messrs.  Peto  ’Brothers  were  the  contractors. 


Sir  Charles  Wyndham’s  Theatre,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  R. 
Sprague,  1898-9,  is  similarly  isolated  on  three 
sides  by  the  widened  St.  Martin’s-court ;  the 
plans  provided  for  an  audience  of  nearly  1,200, 
and  a  roof-garden.  No.  28,  Camera  Club, 
and  the  block  on  the  site  of  the  old  Clock  House, 
at  the  opening  into  Cecil-court,  as  re-built,  are 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Pilkington,  1892;  just  opposite 
at  the  corner  of  Bear-street  is  No.  39,  built 
as  Newbery  House,  after  Mr.  Carritt’s  designs 
in  1889,  for  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden, 
and  Welsh,  successors  of  John  Newbery,  “  the 
philanthropic  publisher  ”  of  St.  Paul’s-church- 
yard.  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell’s  stables, 
etc.  [April  15,  1876],  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Plough  Inn,  are  by  R.  L.  Roumieu,  who  made 
the  drawings  for  the  raising  and  extension  of 
their  other  premises,  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Roumieu  and  Aitchison.  The  Welsh  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  on  the  west  side,  formerly  in 
Nassau-street,  Soho,  is  by  Mr.  James  Cubitt. 
“  Les  Grecques,”  the  first  Greek  church  estab¬ 
lished  in  England,  and  built  by  Joseph  Geor- 
geirenes, ex-archbishop  of  Samos,  in  1677,  in  Hog- 
lane,  since  Crown-street,  in  the  then  parish  of 
St.  Martin,  belonged  to  the  French  Huguenots 
from  1682  until  its  sale  in  1822,  by  the  trustees 
to  some  Calvinistic  Nonconformists.  In  1849 
the  rector  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  averted  its  con¬ 
version  into  a  dancing-saloon,  and  P.  C.  Hard¬ 
wick  (obiit  1892)  re-arranged  the  interior.  On 
June  29,  1850,  the  church  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  At  that  time  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  twenty-two  almshouses  in  four  blocks, 
whereof  those  in  Chapel-place,  to  the  south  and 
west,  have  been  ascribed  to  Nell  Gwynne ;  we 
know  not  on  what  authority,  nor  is  her  name 
cited  in  the  inscriptions  with  founders’  names, 
1680-6,  given  by  Hatton  in  his  “  New  View 
of  London,”  1708.  In  1869  a  clergy-house  and 
vicarage  were  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church ;  in  1872-4  were  added  a  chancel, 
vestries,  and  a  north  aisle  [October  2,  1875, 
with  plan],  and  schools  for  600  children,  on 
the  site  of  the  east  and  north  almshouses  and 
the  former  clergy  and  church  houses,  from 
designs  by  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  W.  Slater, 
the  former  (obiit  1893)  being  architect  of  the 
chancel,  west  end,  and  north  aisle.  The  sex- 
partite  and  domical  groining,  in  red  brick  and 
stone  ribs,  of  the  chancel,  which  rises  60  ft. 
to  the  crown  of  the  vault,  is  supported  by 
massive  buttresses  having  thin  walls  between 
them.  The  south  and  west  walls  having  been 
condemned,  a  final  service  was  held  on  Sunday, 
August  7,  1898,  in  the  church  which  is  depicted 
— but  as  reversed — in  Hogarth’s  “  Noon.” 
The  vaults  were  cleared,  the  floor  was  under¬ 
laid  with  concrete  ;  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  nave  was  laid  on  June  11,  1890,  Mr.  A.  R. 
G.  Fenning  being  the  architect.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  the  south  and  west  almshouses  were 
pulled  down,  a  Board  cookery  and  laundry 
centre,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  replacing  the  south 
group  (see  illustration)  in  1892. 

Newport  Market  and  the  Refuge. — The  area  of 
the  market  (Fig.  5),  about  40,000  sq.  ft., 
was  cleared  in  July,  1882,  having  been  reserved 
by  Clause  33  of  the  Board’s  above  cited  Act 
of  1877,  for  working-class  dwellings,  erected 
as  Sandringham-buildings  by  the  Improved 
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Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  on  the  east 
side  of  Charing  Cross-road,  in  1884-5.  The 
buildings  (see  illustrations)  included  the  market  - 
house,  an  octagonal  structure  having  a  glazed 
upper  story,  and  one  of  the  last  of  the  slaughter¬ 
houses  which,  with  that  in  Bear-yard,  Clare 
Market,  had  survived  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1849.  To  the  south  of  the  market-house 
stood  an  old  barn-like  structure,  which,  erro¬ 
neously  described  as  the  slaughter-house,  had 
been  in  fact  the  place  wherein  the  beasts  were 
stabled,  the  dealers  meeting  in  the  “  chaffering 
floor  ”  above  the  stalls.  That  building,  whereof 
the  large-framed  timber  work  and  the  stalls 
yet  remained,  became  in  1863,  by  the  care  of 
the  late  Mrs.  TV.  E.  Gladstone,  in  association 
with  the  House  of  Charity  in  Greek-street,  a 
refuge  for  the  homeless  poor,  combined  with 


an  Industrial  School.  The  efforts  made  by 
Mrs.  Gladstone  and  her  co-adjutors  were  one 
cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  Houseless 
Poor  Act,  which  required  the  London  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  provide  more  accommodation 
for  casuals  at  the  charges  of  a  common  fund. 

Some  Notabilia. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  established 
under  18-9  Viet.  c.  120  (1855);  abolished  by 
Local  Government  Act,  51-2  Viet.  c.  41  (1888). 
St.  Martin  ;  St.  Anne,  Soho  (1678)  ;  St.  James, 
Westminster  (1685),  and  other  parishes  included 
in  the  City  of  Westminster  by  London  Govern¬ 
ment  Act,  1899,  and  royal  charter  of  October  29, 
1900;  the  vestries  abolished.  City  Hall,  on  site 
of  Swan  Close,  and  parish  pound. 

The  Mews. — Aggas’s  map  [January  17,  1903]. 
Nelson  column,  1840-9,  W.  Railton  [May  28, 


1898,  sections]  :  the  lions  unveiled  January  31, 
1867 — Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Gordon  statue 
[December  1,  1888] — H.  Thornycroft,  pedestal — 
A.  Waterhouse. 

St.  Martin' 8. — Mr.  Boore  gives,  1885,  a  bust  of 
J.  Gibbs,  by  Rysbrach,  1726,  to  the  parish. 
F.  Buckland  finds  John  Hunter’s  coffin  in  the 
vaults  ;  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1859. 
Electrical  lamp  standards — Singer  and  Sons, 
1900. 

Leicester -square. — Leicester  House  :  Waller's 
“  Sacharissa,”  the  patriot  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
Henry  the  beau  Sidney  of  the  De  Gramont 
Memoirs.  Long’s-court  :  J.  Gibbs  built  a  house 
c.  1730,  for  Sir  Phillip  Parker  Long.  Green- 
street:  11,  Woollett,  engraver;  (old)  Soe.  of 
Beefsteaks,  1735-1869.  “  Cranbourne-street,”  v. 

Gamble’s  rare  shop-bill  engraved  by  Hogarth. 
35,  St.  Martin’s-street,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1710- 
27),  and  the  Burneys.  Mrs.  Thrale’s  “dear 


Fig.  5.  Plan  based  on  the  Ordnance  Map  of  1870-5,  to  show  the  Widening  of  Coventry-street,  the  Alteration  of  Regent-circus,  and. 
the  Laying-out  of  Shaftesbury-avenue  over  the  Old  Street  Lines. 
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Newtonians”;  front  altered,  1849,  and  the  so- 
called  “observatory”  removed;  but  Newton  did 
very  little  astronomical  work,  by  way  of  observa¬ 
tion,  in  London. 

St.  Martin’ s-lane. — Cecil-court,  rebuilt  1889-90, 
first  London  lodging,  April,  1764,  of  L.  Mozart 
and  his  two  children.  75,  Old  Slaughter’s  (1692), 
pulled  down  for  Cranbourne-street.  Young,  or 
New,  Slaughter’s,  82,  County  Court.  Duke  of 
York’s  Theatre,  by  W.  Emden,  1891-2,  on  site 
•of  104,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  and  of  a  house  at  the 
Tear  in  Peter’s-court,  Sir  J.  Thornhill.  60 
(rebuilt),  and  in  1803  opposite  the  church, 
T.  Chippendale.  100  (Burleigh-mansions),  Fuseli. 
New  Theatre — W.  G.  R.  Sprague,  1900-1. 
Aldridge’s  Mart,  1753,  enlarged — P.  E.  Pilditch. 
County  Court  replaces  the  Court  of  Requests  in  an 
old  Baptist  Chapel  at  the  rear,  in  Castle-street 
■(Fig.  1).  Confer  Smith’s  “  Nollekens  and  His 
Times,”  1828,  for  famous  residents,  and  for 
Roubiliac’s  studio,  rebuilt  as  the  Meeting  House 
in  Peter’s-court. 

Soho.— -St.  Anne’s  church,  the  Danish  tower 
rebuilt  with  vestry  rooms  and  watch  and  engine 
nouses,  1802-3,  by  S.  P.  Cockerell  ;  restoration 
by  Sir  A.  Blomfield  :  graveyard  opened  1892, 
new  W .  wall  for  widening  of  W ardour-street,  1 900. 

Dean-street. — Soho,  since  Royalty,  Theatre, 
1834 — S.  Beazley  ;  rebuilt  1882-3. 

Frith-street. — 67,  the  Novellos,  1829-34  ;  Alf. 
Novello  to  Dean-street,  1834.  Apollo  Theatre, 
Shaftesbury-avenue,  1900-1 — Lewin  Sharp. 

Oerardstreet. — 34-5,  Macclesfield  House  : 
Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  1680-93  ; 
his  son;  we  find  in  the  rate-book,  1700,  “  Earle 
Maxfielde  ”  is  rated  1Z.  6s.  for  that  house  ;  Lord 
Mohun,  died  after  the  duel  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  November  15,  1712;  Lord  Lyttelton: 
burned  August  10,  1887,  rebuilt  for  the  Pelican 
■Club — Martin  and  Purchase.  43  (rebuilt), 
Dryden,  1686-1700  ;  we  find  he  was  rated  at 
11s.  3d.,  and  his  widow,  “  Madam  Dryden,”  at  12s. 
Soho-square. — Carlisle  House,  Mrs.  Comelly’s 
assembly  rooms  pulled  down,  1804.  the  saloon 
converted  for  St.  Patrick’s  R.C.  Church,  rebuilt 
1891-2 — Kelly  and  Birchall.  French  Protestant 
Church  of  London  [June  27,  1891,  and  June  10, 
1893]  and  schools  in  Noel-street  [May  15,  1897] — 
Aston  Webb.  No.  16  [October  ‘31.  1896]— 

-J.  T.  Wimperis  and  Arber.  Charles  II. ’s  statue, 
with  fountains,  removed  to  Graeme’s  Dyke, 
Harrow  Weald,  July,  1886.  Soho  bazaar,  1815- 
1900. 

Oreek-street. — 31,  Jonathan  Buttall,  Gains¬ 
borough’s  “  Blue  Boy,”  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
ironmongery  business.  1,  Alderman  Beckford  ; 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  1847-56; 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  until  1861,  when 
bought  for  the  House  of  Charity,  the  chapel — 
Jos.  Clarke,  windows — O’Conor.  Five  Dials  ; 
the  French  Change,  Moor-street,  site  of  entrance 
to  the  Swis3  Chapel. 

St.  Giles  :  For  the  Irish  and  other  populace, 
rookeries,  ragged  schools,  etc.,  v.  “  Rookeries 
of  London,”  1850,  a  report  of  1848,  and  John 
Leech’s  “  Children  of  the  Mobility.”  The 
churchyard,  opened  July  8,  1891  ;  Lord  Dorwent- 
water’s  remains  removed  to  Thorndon,  Essex  ; 
W.  Leverton’s  “  resurrection  ”  gate,  of  brick, 
replaced  with  one  of  stone,  1804,  shifted  from 
N.  to  W.  side,  1865.  Public  Library,  High 
Holbom,  1893-4 — W.  Rushworth.  Seven  Dials 
column,  having  six  faces,  to  Weybridge-green, 
1822.  Charing  Cross-road,  Shaftesbury-avenue, 
and  High-street  follow  the  line  of  the  wall  of  St. 
Giles  Hospital,  the  orohard  to  N.E.of  Cambridge- 
circus. 

Streets  re-named  ;  Betterton  ( vice  Brownlow)  ; 
Goldsmith  (Coal-yard)  ;  Macklin  (Charles, 
formerly  Lewknor’s-lane)  ;  Shelton  (King)  ;  Dyott 
(George,  but  formerly  Dyott)  ;  Coptic  (Duke)  ; 
Soho  (Charles) ;  Ganton  (Cross) ;  Whitcomb  (lower 
end  was  Dorset-place  until  1882,  upper  end  was 
Princes-street  until  1881).  Museum-street 
absorbed  Queen,  Peter,  and  Bow  streets, 
Bloomsbury. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Architectural 
Association  will  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  be 
held  on  Fridays.  The  Committee  have  taken 
pains  to  consult  the  views  of  the  whole  body  of 
members  by  voting  papers,  and  are  satisfied  that, 
though  Friday  may  be  inconvenient  to  some, 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  departure 
from  long  tradition  is  generally  desired.  It 
Is,  however,  decided  to  hold  the  meetings  in 
the  new  premises,  in  which  there  is  ample 
accommodation,  and  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Notes  the  hope  is  expressed — a  hope  in  which 
we  share — that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  past 
will  not  only  be  maintained,  but  enhanced, 
and  that  the  admirable  and  varied  series  of 
papers  and  discussions  promised  for  next 
session  will  secure  the  attendance  and  partici¬ 
pation  both  of  junior  and  senior  members. 

The  following  is  the  prize-list  for  session 
3.903-1904 : — 

A.  A.  Travelling  Studentship,  value  25 Z., 


and  silver  medal,  George  Drysdale ;  second 
prize,  value  51.,  Alick  Horsnell ;  A. A.  Medal, 
value  10Z.  10s.,  J.  A.  Hallam ;  A. A.  Essay 
Prize,  value  10Z.  10s.,  and  silver  medal,  not 
awarded ;  Banister  Fletcher  Bursary,  value 
26Z.  5s.,  and  medal,  F.  J.  Watson  Hart ; 
Architectural  Union  Company’s  Prize,  value 
10Z.,  C.  R.  Pinsent.  School  of  Design. — Elemen¬ 
tary  Class — 1.  D.  G.  Round,  prize  value  3Z.  3s. 
and  bronze  medal ;  2.  C.  K.  Roe,  certificate. 
Advanced  Class — 1.  Maurice  E.  Webb,  prize 
value  51.  5s.,  bronze  medal,  and  pass  for 
modelling  class  ;  2.  Alick  Horsnell,  certificate 
and  pass  for  modelling  class. 

The  Andrew  Oliver  and  Class  Prizes  will  be 
announced  next  month. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  has  given  a  donation  to 
the  New  Premises  Fund  of  100Z.,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  fund  is  now  6,266Z.  8s.  4d. 

- - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Bermondsey  Borough  Council  31,000Z.  for 
electric  lighting  and  dust  destructor  purposes  ; 
Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council  8,400Z.  for 
paving  works ;  Shoreditch  Borough  Council 
7,000Z.  for  electric  light  installation,  and 
Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Managers 
126,280Z.  for  various  purposes. 

Park  Side  Widening. — Mr.  Greenwood  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  Earl  Cadogan,  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  and  about  300  of  the  principal  residents 
in  Belgravia  and  Knightsbridge,  praying  the 
Council  to  consider  the  desirability  of  acquiring 
the  leases  of  the  houses  known  as  Park  Side, 
Knightsbridge,  which  are  about  to  fall  in,  with 
a  view  to  the  widening  of  the  road. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee. 

Rejected  War  Trophies. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  that 
the  Council  was  not  prepared  to  select  a  site 
for  the  two  guns  allotted  to  London  as  war 
trophies. 

Captain  Swinton  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  report  be  received  with  the  exception 
of  this  paragraph,  which  he  regarded  as  a  slur 
on  the  whole  British  Army. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  seconded  the  amendment, 
which,  after  a  short  discussion,  was  rejected 
on  a  division  by  72  votes  to  32. 

Goldsmiths’  Institute. — Sir  William  Collins 
(Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee) 
stated  that,  as  a  result  of  interviews  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  and  the 
London  University  authorities,  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  company  had  no  intention  of 
maintaining  the  institute  at  New-cross  in 
perpetuity.  He  was,  however,  able  to  read 
a  letter  from  the  company  to  the  effect  that 
as  it  was  too  late  for  the  company  to  include 
the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  classes  during 
the  coming  winter  in  this  year's  budget,  the 
company  would  grant  an  additional  5,000Z.  to 
be  spent  in  consultation  with  the  Council. 
If  the  Council  saw  fit  to  accept  that  offer  the 
classes  would  be  continued  in  the  coming 
session  as  in  the  past.  That  was  in  addition 
to  the  5,000Z.  a  year  which  the  company  had 
undertaken  to  provide  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Piggott  thought  the  offer  of  the  company 
was  anything  but  generous. 

The  Council  then  approved  of  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  institute  in  its  present  form  for  at 
least  one  year. 

Vauxhall  Bridge. — The  Bridges  Committee, 
reporting  upon  the  progress  of  the  construction 
of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  stated  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  the  bridge  should  be  completed 
by  December  31,  1905.  One  quarter  of  the 
contract  time  had  elapsed  and  about  54  per 
cent,  of  the  work  on  the  site  of  the  bridge  had 
been  completed.  In  addition,  about  720  tons 
of  steel  for  manufacture,  out  of  a  total  of  3,720 
tons,  had  been  delivered  at  the  contractor’s 
yard  at  Grays.  Although  the  amount  of  work 
executed  was  not  large,  the  contractor  (Mr. 
C.  Wall)  had  assured  the  committee  that  he 
was  taking  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  work  by  the  time  specified  in  the 
contract. 

Erection  of  a  Sign  at  No.  86 a,  Brick-lane, 
Spitalfields. — The  Building  Act  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — “  Our  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  the  erection  of  a  sign  at  No. 


86a,  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Council  having  been  first  obtained, 
we  gave  instructions  for  proceedings  to  be 
taken  to  obtain  its  removal.  The  summonses 
taken  out  on  behalf  of  the  Council  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  magistrate  who  refused  to  state 
a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court.  The 
principle  involved  is  of  considerable  importance, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Divisional 
Court  of  the  High  Court  recently  expressed 
some  doubt  whether  the  case  of  Hull  v.  the 
London  County  Council,  which  decided  that 
such  signs  were  not  projections  within  the 
meaning  of  section  73  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  was  rightly  decided,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  think  that  application  should  be  made  for 
a  mandamus  to  the  magistrate  to  state  a  case. 
We  recommend — That  an  application  be  made 
for  a  mandamus  to  the  magistrate  to  state  a 
case  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court  in  the 
matter  of  the  Council  v.  Mr.  Schewzik  re  the 
erection  of  a  projecting  illuminated  sign  at 
No.  86a,  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  application  being  successful, 
all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  High  Court  upon  the  case.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Restaurant  Shelters. — On  a  recommendation 
of  the  Building  Act  Committee  to  authorise 
Messrs.  Lyons  and  Co.  to  erect  an  iron  and  glass 
shelter  to  a  restaurant  building  on  the  South 
side  of  Piccadilly,  a  discussion  on  the  general 
question  of  allowing  such  shelters  took  place. 

Mr.  J.  Burns,  M.P.,  while  admitting  that 
there  was  something  to  be  said  for  allowing  a 
shelter  for  theatres,  strongly  protested  against 
the  growing  tendency  to  allow  these  shelters  to 
restaurants.  If  this  continued  the  streets  of 
London  would  be  spoiled. 

The  Council  rejected  the  recommendation. 

Waterloo  Bridge  Lamps. — Mr.  Burns,  M.P., 
asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Bridges  Committee 
whether,  in  the  event  of  there  being  further 
alterations  in  the  lighting  of  their  bridges  or 
other  structures,  care  would  be  taken  that  the 
officers  did  not  push  interesting  artistic  fittings 
into  the  back  ground,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
lamps  on  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Mr.  Strauss  said  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
Council  would  be  responsible  for  the  doing  away 
of  lamps.  A  full  report  on  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
lamps  would  be  made  on  the  reference  of  Sir 
Wm.  Richmond,  passed  last  week.  The  old 
Council  was  responsible  for  the  taking  away  of 
the  old  lamps  and  for  the  new  design,  which  he 
admitted  was  not  an  artistic  design. 

Foundations  for  Engines,  Greenwich  Generating 
Station. — The  following  recommendation  of  the 
Highways  Committee  was  agreed  to  : — “  (a) 
That  expenditure  on  capital  account,  of  sums 
not  exceeding  9,900Z.  in  all  be  sanctioned,  in 
connexion  with  the  construction  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  engines  and  dynamos  for  the  first 
portion  of  the  electricity  generating  station 
now  being  established  by  the  Council  at 
Greenwich  for  the  electrical  working  of  portions 
of  its  tramways.  ( b )  That  the  offer  of  Messrs. 
H.  Lovatt,  Limited,  to  execute,  at  the  schedule 
rates  under  their  existing  contract  with  the 
Council  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  Greenwich  generating 
station,  the  construction  of  the  foundations 
for  the  engines  and  dynamos  for  that  portion 
of  the  generating  station  referred  to  in  the  fore¬ 
going  resolution,  be  accepted.” 

Labouring-class  Accommodation  Demolished 
and  built  during  the  year  1903. — The  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  submitted 
the  following  report : — “  We  present  for  the 
information  of  the  Council  a  return  which 
has  been  prepared  under  our  instructions  by 
the  statistical  officer  showing  the  net  addition 
to  labouring-class  accommodation  provided 
in  the  County  of  London  and  in  the  adjacent 
districts  in  the  year  1903.  The  return  also 
shows  the  number  of  rooms  and  tenements 
contained  in  the  houses  as  well  as  the  average 
weekly  rents  charged  per  tenement  and  per 
room.  The  information  relating  to  the  county 
areas  has  been  obtained  in  the  first  place  from 
the  provisional  valuation  lists  of  each  parish 
and  subsequently  checked  by  local  investigation. 
As  regards  the  extra  London  districts,  the  town 
clerks  of  Croydon  and  West  Ham,  and  the  clerks 
of  the  22  urban  and  three  rural  districts,  all 
supplied  statistics  and  gave  every  facility  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  information. 

The  several  parishes  and  metropolitan  boroughs 
in  London  and  the  parishes  and  urban  districts 
outside  have  for  the  purposes  of  the  return  been 
grouped  into  five  sections,  but  the  figures  are 
given  separately  for  each  unit.  The  sections 
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are — (a)  Western  section — From  the  river  north¬ 
wards  to  the  Edgware-road  and  the  adjacent 
districts  in  Middlesex.  This  district  includes 
the  City  of  Westminster,  (b)  Northern  section — 
From  the  Edgware-road  to  the  Kingsland-road 
and  the  adjacent  districts  in  Middlesex.  This 
district  includes  the  City  of  ULondon.  (c) 
Eastern  section — From  the  Kingsland-road 
southwards  to  the  river  and  all  the  adjacent 
parishes  in  Essex,  (d)  South-Eastern  section — 
From  the  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lambeth  and  the 
adjacent  parishes  in  Kent ;  and  (e)  South- 
Western  section — From  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lambeth  west¬ 
wards  to  the  river  and  the  adjacent  parishes  in 
Surrey.  Each  section  is  sub-divided  into  three 
zones,  which  are  shown  on  a  map  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  return.  The  central  area  comprises 
the  City  of  London,  the  City  of  Westminster, 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  of  Holborn,  Fins¬ 
bury,  Bethnal -green,  St.  Marylebone,  Stepney, 
Bermondsey,  and  Southwark,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Lambeth  and  southern  part  of  St. 
Pancras.  The  rest  of  London  comprises  the 
remainder  of  the^County  of  London ;  while 
extra  London  comprises  the  urban  districts  and 
parishes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  County  of  London.  Taking  the  three 
zones  together,  the  number  of  rooms  provided 
and  demolished  in  the  course  of  the  year  may 
be  summarised  as  follows — 


— 

Central 

area. 

Rest  of 
London. 

Extra 

London. 

Total 

area. 

Number  of  rooms 
provided  .... 

3,632 

22,274 

38,006  ,  63,912 

Number  of  rooms 
demolished  . . 

3,192 

1,239 

472 

4,903 

Net  addition . . 

440 

21,035 

37,534  |  59,009 

It  is  not  possible  to  say^exactly  to  what  extent 
the  new  labouring ^classjaccommodation  has 
exceeded  that  required  to  meet  the  increase  in  the 
labouring  class  population.  Taking  into  ac¬ 
count,  however,  the  last][census  figures  as  well 
as  the  number  of  persons'occupying  the  Council's 
dwellings, ^we’find  that  an  average  ofjlA  persons 
per^room  is‘_a  reasonable  figure  to  take  for 
accommodation  ^provided  within  the  county 
area,  andjanjaverage  ofjl}  persons  per  room  in 
the  extra  London  area.  If  this  basis  be  adopted, 
it  may^be  stated  that  accommodation  for 
79,130jpersonsj.hasibeen  added  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  If  theflpopulation  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  "as  in  the  decennium  1891-1901,  the 
increase^would  be^94,920jpersons  ofjall  classes, 
although  it  is  believed  that  an  estimate  on  this 
basis  shows'a  larger  increase  than  has  actually 
taken 'Jplace.  On  theJ[assumption  that  the 
increase  in  the  labouring  class  population 
amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  total,  such 
increase  |WOuldJbe^63, 280  persons  on  the  basis 
of  the  ^decennial  period  for  the  whole  area,  or 
56,318  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  last  quin¬ 
quennial  period  for  London  and  the  decennial 
period  for  extra  London,  whereas  accommoda- 
tion*for*479, 130  persons  has  been  provided. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7.30  o’clock. 


Andebson’8  Duodecimal  Slide  Rule.— This 
invention,  patented  in  February,  1904,  by 
Major  Anderson,  R.E.,  promises  to  overcome 
in  some  measure  the  limitations  which 
hitherto  have  militated  against  the  adoption 
of  the  slide  rule  by  engineers  and  quantity 
surveyors.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
limitations  in  question  is  that  the  slide  rule 
is  a  purely  decimal  instrument,  involving 
the  use  of  conversion  tables  in  countries  where 
the  metric  system  is  not  commonly  employed. 
Another  disadvantage  is  found  in  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  obtaiuing  sufficiently  accurate 
readings  on  a  rule  of  reasonable  length.  A 
feature  which  is  somewhat  perplexing  to  the 
novice  is  that  the  values  of  the  graduations 
are  decimally  variable,  in  the  sense,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  figure  2  may  be  read  as  0  002, 
002,  0  2,  2,  20,  200,  and  so  forth.  In  Major 
Anderson’s  rule,  the  numbering  is  made  ab¬ 
solute,  rendering  subdivision  possible  other 
than  decimally ;  but  instead  of  the  scales  re¬ 
peating  longitudinally,  they  repeat  in  a  series 
of  parallel  lines,  the  number  of  which  may  be 
increased  as  far  as  the  breadth  of  the  rule 
will  permit.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  construction  of  the  instrument  in 
a  short  paragraph  such  as  the  present, 
especially  without  a  diagram ;  but  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
will  be  able  to  obtain  particulars  from  Mr. 
Casella,  of  Holborn  Bars,  by  whom  the  in¬ 
strument  is  being  manufactured. 


3llustrations. 


THE  DOME,  ST.  PETER’S. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  view  of  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  great  dome  from  a  near  and 
unusual  point  of  view  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

It  gives  an  idea  of  the  massiveness  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  dome  and  its  substructure, 


though  hardly  of  its  scale,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  foreground  objects  to  furnish  a  definite 
scale.  The  coupled  columns  round  the  drum 
are  about  42  ft.  in  height,  and  each  of  the  swags 
in  the  frieze  is  20  ft.  long.  The  architecture  of 
the  drum,  however,  is  better  in  respect  of  scale 
than  that  of  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  drum  alone,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
actually  built  under  Michelangelo’s  inspection, 
though  the  dome  and  lantern  were  carried  out 
from  his  desigO. 


Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange.  Ground  Floor. 
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TOMB  OF  POPE  INNOCENT  VIII., 
ST.  PETER’S. 

The  illustration  shows  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  which  stands  at  the  back  of 
the  second  pier  on  the  left  side  of  the  nave. 
It  was  executed,  in  1492,  by  Pietro  and  Antonio 
Pollajuolo,  the  latter  celebrated  for  his  work  in 
bronze  relief. 

On  a  projecting  bracket  is  the  seated  figure 
of  the  Pope  holding  a  spearhead,  to  recall  the 
present  made  to  him  by  Bajazet  II..  who  sent 
him  what  purported  to  be  the  original  spearhead 
with  which  Christ  was  pierced  by  the  Roman 
soldier.  The  recumbent  figure  below  is  also 
that  of  the  same  Pope. 


LIVERPOOL  COTTON  EXCHANGE. 

We  give  this  week  the  perspective  view  and 
plans  of  two  of  the  floors  of  the  selected  design 
for  the  new  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange,  by 
Messrs.  Matear  and  Simon. 

The  design  was  described  in  our  article  on  the 
competition  designs  last  week.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  the  references  to  the  numbers 
figured  on  the  plans. 

Ground  Floor  Plan. 

1.  The  Exchange. 

2.  Telephones  for  Members. 

3.  Telephones  for  Public. 

4.  Cable  Rooms. 

5.  Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 

5a.  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (Public). 


Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange.  First  Floor. 


6.  Vestibule. 

7.  Portico. 

8.  Smoke  Room. 

9.  Reading  Room. 

10.  Committee  Room. 

11.  Offices  to  Let. 

12.  Corridors. 

13.  Areas  for  Light. 

14.  Entrances. 

First  Floor  Plan. 

15.  Upper  Part  of  Exchange. 

16.  Upper  Colonnade. 

17.  Private  Offices. 

18.  Cotton  Offices. 

19.  Clerks’  Offices. 

20.  General  Office. 

21.  Clearing  Room. 

22.  Clearing  House  and  Bank. 

23.  Committee  Room. 

24.  Board  Room. 

25.  Ante  Room. 

26.  Secretary's  Room. 

27.  Offices  to  Let. 

28.  Corridors. 

29.  Private  Corridor. 

30.  Areas  for  Light. 


MANCHESTER  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

This  block  of  buildings  is  designed  for  n 
Stock  Exchange  and  offices  to  let,  the  details 
of  the  arrangement  being  fully  described  in 
our  issue  of  May  28  last,  when  a  review  was 
given  of  the  various  sets  of  drawings  submitted 
in  the  competition,  in  which  Messrs.  Bradshaw 
and  Gass,  of  Bolton,  were  successful,  and  their 
design  is  here  illustrated. 

The  ancient  lights  which  surround  the  site 
on  all  sides  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  new 
buildings  within  the  height  of  the  old  ones, 
and  tlie  design  had  to  be  adjusted  thereto.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  Stock  Exchange  is  on 
the  street  level  in  Norfolk-street,  the  “  house  ” 
and  its  accessory  offices  being  placed  in  the 
rear,  with  a  secondary  entrance  from  Pall  Mall. 
The  “  run  ”  of  the  business  in  the  Manchester 
Stock  Exchange  was  carefully  studied  and  is 
fully  provided  for,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
convenience  for  the  members.  A  large2[clear 
floor  space  is  given  to  the  house,  which  is 
domed  and  has  side-lights,  with  the  members’ 
reading  and  smoke  rooms  near  the  members’ 
entrance  and  overlooking  the  house.  At  the 
clerks’  end  and  near  their  entrance  the  forty 
telephone  boxes  are  placed,  the  quotation 
boards  being  in  a  central  position.  The 
clerks’  rooms  and  clearing  house  are  on  the 
lower  ground  floor,  with  the  secretary’s  rooms 
over  the  members’  entrance,  convenient  for 
the  board  room,  and  accessible  also  from  the 
office  staircases.  Offices  to  let  are  arranged 
along  the  Norfolk-street  and  Pall  Mall  fronts, 
with  entrances  from  both  streets.  *$It  is  intended 
to  erect  the  building  in  Portland  stone  and 
use  marble  lining  in  much  of  the  interior. 


HOUSE  AT  WINTERSLOW,  NEAR 
SALISBURY. 

This  house  is  situated  on  the  Downs  and 
commands  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  walls  are  of  red  brickwork,  and  the  roof 
is  tiled. 

It  is  intended  as  an  occasional  residence  by 
the  owner,  who  resides  in  London  ;  the  village 
in  which  the  house  is  situated  being  very  rural 
and  retired. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Son,  of 
Winterslow ;  and  the  architects  ftlr.  A.  H. 
Hart  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Waterhouse. 


Nos.  10  AND  11,  PARK-PLACE, 

ST.  JAMES’,  S.W. 

The  illustration  shows  two  freehold  houses 
to  be  erected  on  this  site.  It  is  intended  to 
use  Portland  stone  with  red  brickwork,  and 
the  ornament  is  strictly  confined  to  positions 
where  it  will  prove  of  most  value. 

Mi’.  A.  H.  Hart  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Waterhouse  are 
the  architects. 

- « - 

Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Fitzrot-square.— 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  a  scheme  propounded  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  for  the  demolition  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Saviour,  in  St.  Pancras  parish,  and  the 
union  of  the  benefice  with  that  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  Church  in  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
site  and  materials  are  to  be  devoted  towards  the 
endowment  of  a  new  church  at  Enfield.  St. 
Saviour’s  Church  was  built  as  Fitzroy  Chapel 
after,  it  appears,  the  designs  of  the  brothers 
Adam,  who  laid  out  the  square,  of  which  the 
east  and  south  sides  were  erected  after  their 
designs  in  1793-5 ;  the  chapel,  having  been 
altered  and  improved,  for  1,050  sittings,  by 
J-  Peacock,  was  consecrated  on  July  19,  1S64- 
The  organ,  by  Lincoln,  was  rebuilt  by  Walker. 
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MAIN 

ENTRANCE 


OFFICE 

ENTRANCE 

Ground  Floor. 


Lower  Ground  Floor. 

Manchester  Stock  Exchange.  Plans  (see  page  43). 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
•applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses :  — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Walworth. — Buildings  upon  the  site  of  Nos. 
•347  to  361  (odd  numbers)  inclusive,  Walworth- 
Toad,  Walworth,  to  abut  also  upon  Liverpool- 
street  (Messrs.  Cluttons  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
•Commissioners). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A  motor-house  at  the  rear  of 
No.  160,  Fordwych-road,  to  abut  upon  Rondu- 
road,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Done.  Hunter,  and 
Do.,  for  Mr.  W.  Jones). — Consent. 

Strand. — The  rebuilding  of  Nos.  1  and 
1a,  Cockspur-street,  and  Nos.' 18  and  19,  Pall- 
mall  East,  Strand,  with  porches  and  pro¬ 
jections  (Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Hackney  North. — Buildings  on  the  west 
•side  of  Wordsworth-road,  Stoke  Newington, 
«outhward  of  the  Baptist  chapel  (Mr.  C.  M. 
•Cobb  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Weibking). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Buildings  with  one-story  shops 
upon  a  site  abutting  upon  the  south  side  of 
Ewhurst-road  and  west  side  of  Salehurst- 
road,  Lewisham  (Mr.  H.  L.  Upham  for  Mr. 

H.  Lillywhite).— Consent. 

Islington,  North. — Retention  of  a  showcase 
on  the  forecourt  of  147,  Seven  Sisters- road, 
Islington  (Mr.  H.  Hoeck). — Consent. 

IF  andsworth. — Additions  to  the  Union 
Church,  Upper  Richmond-road.  Putney  (Mr. 
C.  De  Gruchy  for  Messrs.  C.  W.  Jones  and 

H.  Roffey). — Consent. 

Battersea. — An  addition  to  the  Southlands 
Training  College,  High-street,  Battersea 
(Messrs.  C.  Bell.  Withers,  and  Meredith  for 
the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee). — Con¬ 
sent. 

St.  Pan  eras,  West. — A  bay  window  at  No. 

I.  Albert-terrace,  Regent’s-park  (Mr.  S.  G. 
Castleman  for  Sir  William  Collins). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central.\ — A  building  at  the  rear 
of  No.  44,  Mortimer-road,  Kingsland,  to  abut 
upon  Downham-road  (Mr.  J.  M.  Lester  for 
Mr.  J.  B.  Watts). — Refused. 

Chelsea.\ — A  one-story  building  on  the  fore¬ 
court  of  “  Elgin  studio,”  on  the  east  side  of 
Trafalgar-square,  Chelsea  (Mr.  W.  S.  Frith). 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Mile  End. — A  dwelling-house  upon  the  site 
of  No.  44,  West-street,  Mile-end  Old  Town, 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Williams-buildings  (Mr.  R.  Button,  jun.,  for 
Mrs.  A.  Louissan). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  one-story  addition  at  the  rear 
of  Nos.  87  and  88,  Beresford-street,  Woolwich, 
with  the  external  walls  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way  of  Ropevard-rails  (Messrs.  W.  Marriage 
and  Co.  for  the  Committee  of  the  Woolwich 
Labour  Institute). — Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction 

Southwark ,  West. — An  open  iron  and  con¬ 
crete  gangway  to  connect  the  fourth  floor  of 
‘‘Clink  Wharf,”  Clink-street,  Southwark,  with 
the  roof  level  of  “  Soho  Works,”  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  street  (Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr  for  Messrs. 
Noel  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 

J.  W.  Webb,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  two  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic,  to  lead  from  Salehurst-road  to  Bexhill- 
road  and  Stilness-road,  Lewisham). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Greenwich. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of 
No.  119,  Humber- road,  Westcombe-park, 
Greenwich  (Mr.  A.  Roberts  for  Mr.  W.  Bal¬ 
lard). — Consent. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Chelsea. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  section  43  of 
the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re¬ 
building  of  the  back  division  of  No.  14,  Cheyne- 
walk,  Chelsea  (Messrs.  Smith  and  Brewer  for 
Mr.  O.  Fleming).— Consent. 

Strand. — Deviation  from  the  plans  approved 
in  respect  of  the  erection  of  a  block  of  build¬ 
ings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  70,  and  71,  Jermyn- 
street.  and  25,  Bury-street,  St.  James’s,  so  far 
as  relates  to  an  extension  of  the  southernmost 
shop  in  Bury-street  (Mr.  R.  Morphew  for 
Mr.  G.  F.  Harrington).— -Consent. 

Westminster. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of 
the  “  Feathers  ”  public-house  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  32  and  33,  Great  Chapel-street,  West¬ 
minster,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  extension,  over  the  roof  of  such 


building,  of  a  portion  of  Queen  Anne’s- 
chambers  adjoining  (Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Mat¬ 
thews). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- — - 

COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Streets  Committee,  the 
following  tenders  were  accepted :  — Messrs.  J. 
Mowlem  and  Co.,  for  paving  the  carriage¬ 
ways  of  West  Smithfield,  with  granite  setts, 
laid  with  bitumen  joints,  1,987£. ;  for  paving 
the  footways  of  West  Smithfield  in  a  similar 
manner,  5261.  ;  and  1,968£.  for  similar  work  in 
Long-lane.  Tenders  were  also  accepted  from 
the  French  Asphalte  Company  for  paving 
the  carriage-ways  of  the  following  streets  with 
Asphalte: — Oat-lane.  771.;  Whitecross-street, 


1,145Z. ;  and  White  Hart-street,  55 1.  A  tender 
was  also  accepted  for  324£.  from  the  Acme 
Flooring  and  Paving  Company  for  paving  the 
carriage-way  of  Cloak-lane  with  wood.  Con¬ 
sent  was  given  to  the  General  Post  Office 
authorities  to  the  laying  of  nine  3i-in.  pipes 
from  the  Central  London  Railway  Bubway 
(Bank  Station),  to  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway  Station  at  King  William-street;  and 
three  additional  3I-in.  pipes  from  the  Bank 
Station  of  the  Central  London  Railway 
to  the  existing  manhole  at  Wallbrook,  and 
thence  to  the  Queen  Victoria-street  subway. 

Mr.  Alderman  Alliston,  on  behalf  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
-cheme  for  the  construction  of  a  barrage  in 
the  River  Thames,  reported  the  result  of  the 
interview  which  the  committee  had  had  with 
Mr.  Balfour,  with  the  purpose  of  pressing  upon 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  undesirability  of 
j  proceeding  further  with  the  scheme  until  there 
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had  b:en  a  Beard  of  Trade  inquirv  into  i' 
merits.  He  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  the 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  nc 
been  able  to  see  his  way  to  meet  the  reque; 

Corporation  and  the  Conservators  c 
the  lhames  as  to  holding  a  public  inquin 
I  he  report  was  adopted,  and  the  cotnmitte 
were  empowered  to  continue  to  oppose  th 
Port  of  London  Bill  in  every  way  possible. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
minster  City  Council  was  held  on  Thursday 
last  week  at  the  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross¬ 
road. 

Trafalgar- square  Sewer.— On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Works  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  to  construct  a  12-in.  pipe  sewer  for 
draining  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar-square, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  400L 

Rutland- street  Sewer.— It  was  agreed  also, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  same  committee, 
to  construct  a  sewer  in  this  street,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  2,600£. 

Victoria  Station  Enlargement. — An  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  closing  of  Eccleston  Bridge,  in 
connexion  with  this  work,  was,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee,  refused,  until 


Elizabeth  Bridge  should  again  be  opened  to 
the  puolic. 

Subway  for  Imperial  Institute  to  Royal 
College  of  Science. — The  Works  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that,  after  negotiations,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  arrived  at  with  the  Office  of 
Works  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  this 
subway  The  arrangement  was  approved  of 
by  the  Council. 

Whitehall  Paving. — The  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  lengthy  report  on  the  “  failure  of 
the  contractor  to  repair  ”  the  red  gum-wood 
paving  in  Whitehall,  by  the  New  War  Office 
and  recommended  that  the  work  be  carried 
out  by  the  Council.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Piccadilly  Widening. — The  improvements 
Lommittee  submitted  a  report  on  this  matter, 
but,  after  some  discussion,  the  question  was 
adjourned. 

- *-♦-« - 


Presbtterian  Hall,  Walsall— The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  a  new  Presbyterian  hall  has  just 
been  laid  in  Darwall-street,  Walsall.  The  hall 
will  be  57  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide,  and  will 
a^,ou*'  300.  The  contract  price  is 
HVi  nhe  bV1,^ers  are  Messrs.  Hall  and  Sons, 
,  V.and  tbe  architects  are  Messrs  Bailey 
and  McConnal,  Walsall.  J 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Meister  der  Innen-Kunst:  a  Portfolio  of 
Drawings  of  Three  Modern  Country-Houses. 
(Alexander  Koch,  Darmstadt.  30s.) 

The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens.  No.  IX.  Session  1902-1903.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  21s.) 

Notes  on  Blacksmith’s  Work.  By  Major 
R.  F.  Sorsbie,  R.E.  (W.  and  J.  Mackay  and 
Co.,  Chatham.) 

Notes  on  Steel  Concrete.  By  Major 
J.  Winn,  R.E.  (Royal  Engineers’  Institute, 
Chatham.) 

- — ♦— - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Stamford  Free  Library. — The  outstanding 
questions  between  the  Stamford  Library 
Committee  and  Mr.  Carnegie  have  been  settled, 
and  the  time  for  sending  in  designs  has  been 
extended  to  July  30.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  will  act 
as  assessor. 

Mortuary  and  Coroner’s  Court  for 
Deptford. — Deptford  Borough  Council  on 
Tuesday  resolved  to  invite  architects  willing 
to  submit  designs  for  a  proposed  new  mortuary 
and  coroner’s  court  to  forward  their  names 
to  the  Town  Clerk  with  particulars  of  any 
similar  buildings  erected  under  their  supervision. 
The  Public  Health  Committee  will  select  twelve 
of  these  names,  out  of  which  the  Council  will 
choose  three,  the  successful  one  of  whom  will 
be  paid  an  inclusive  commission  of  five  per  cent., 
and  the  two  others  ten  guineas  each.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  is  approximately  estimated 
by  the  Borough  Surveyor  at  4,0(HV. 

^School,  Accrington. — At  a  meeting  on  the 
27th  ult.  the  Accrington  Education  Committee 
considered  competitive  designs  for  the 
Hyndburn  Park  School.  This  school  is  to  be 
erected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  north-west  and 
part  of  the  south-west  wards  of  the  borough. 
The  site,  which  is  about  5,000  square  yards 
in  extent,  is  on  Steiner’s  Park,  adjoining 
Hyndburn-road  and  Park-road.  The  school 
has  to  provide  accommodation  for  about  1,050 
scholars — 750  in  the  mixed  department  and  300 
in  the  infants  department.  Besides  provision 
for  ordinary  subjects,  accommodation  is  to  be 
made  for  instruction  in  science,  woodwork, 
cookery,  and  laundry  work.  The  plans  had  to 
be  for  a  school  on  the  central-hall  principle. 
The  competition  was  restricted  to  architects 
within  ten  miles  of  the  borough.  Mr.  T. 
Mellard-Reade  was  appointed  the  assessor. 
The  first  premium,  amounting  to  50£.,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Vowles,  of  Burn¬ 
ley.  They  also  obtained  the  second  premium, 
whilst  the  third,  amounting  to  10£.,  went 
to  Messrs.  Fairhurst  and  Holt,  of  Blackburn. 

1  he  committee  also  resolved  that,  subject  to 
the  printed  conditions,  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Vowles, 
architects,  Burnley,  be  entrusted  with  the 
erection  of  the  school  on  the  terms  named  therein. 

Balsall  Heath  Baths. — The  Baths  and 
Parks  Committee,  at  its  meeting  on  the  27th 
ult.,  considered  the  competitive  designs  sent 
in,  and  decided  to  recommend  the  City  Council 
to  approve  of  those  submitted  by  Messrs. 
\V.  Hale  and  Son,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  baths,  including  the 
necessary  engineering  works,  is  30,000Z.  The 
baths  will  adjoin  the  Free  Library  in  the 
Moseley-road,  and  it  was  specified  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  design  for  the  new  building 
should  harmonise,  or,  at  least,  not  clash,  with 
that  of  the  library.  Consequently  the  elevation 
designed  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Son  provides  for 
a  building  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  buff  terra¬ 
cotta,  after  the  Renaissance  style.  The  plans 
show  a  two-story  elevation  to  Moseley-road, 
with  three  entrances,  all  of  which  will  be  under 
the  control  of  one  ticket  office.  The  suites  of 
private  baths  are  provided  on  the  Moseley-road 
side,  the  swimming  baths  being  at  the  back,  with 
the  boiler  stands  between  them.  The  first- 
class  swimming  bath  will  be  150  ft.  long  and 
56  ft.  wide,  with  a  water  area  of  81  ft.  by  32  ft. 
There  will  be  63  dressing- boxes,  and  a  gallery 
will  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
spectators  on  the  occasion  of  sports  and  aquatic 
entertainments.  The  size  of  the  second-class 
swimming  bath  is  given  as  85  ft.  by  48  ft.  6  in., 
with  a  water  area  of  72  ft.  by  32  ft.  Here  95 
dressing- places  will  be  provided  and1  also  a 
soap  bath.  The  plans  also  show  a  suite  of  16 
first-class  private  baths  for  men,  and  6  for 
women.  The  second-class  private  baths  are 
practically  duplicates  of  the  first  class.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  men’s  department  in  Moseley 
road  are  two  turrets,  specially  carried  up-  fo: 
the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  private  baths. — 
Birmingham  Mail. 
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Correspondence. 

PLENUM  VENTILATION  AND  THE 
ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL,  BELFAST. 

Sib, — We  regret  the  necessity  for  taking  up 
more  of  your  valuable  space,  but,  although 
many  readers  will  estimate  at  their  true 
value  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bibby  in  your 
last  issue,  some  may,  without  explanation,  be 
misled,  for  his  calculations  are  based  on 
wrong  data. 

Through  lack  of  space  only  a  limited  staff 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  old  hospital, 
nurses  residing  outside.  In  the  new  hospital 
ample  provision  is  made  for  300  patients  and  100 
resident  staff,  and,  although  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  is  not  yet  made  up,  the  heating,  hot-water 
supply,  and  ventilating  appliances  are  for  the 
whole  number,  and,  for  very  good  reasons,  have 
been  kept  going  since  the  buildings  were  com¬ 
pleted  ;  hence  the  comparison  should  properly 
be  made  between  the  total  accommodation  in 
the  old  and  that  in  the  new  hospital. 

However,  we  have  on  no  occasion  claimed 
that  efficient  ventilation  by  mechanical  means, 
with  adequate  heating,  can  be  maintained  at 
the  same  rate  of  expenditure  as  haphazard 
ventilation  and  inadequate  heating,  because  it 
is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  change  of  air 
within  a  building  during  cold  weather  im¬ 
plies  proportionate  expenditure  of  heat, 
whether  mechanism  be  employed  or  not  to 
effect  that  change. 

What  has  been  proved  at  Belfast  is  that  a 
complete  hospital  can  be  erected  and  equipped 
with  ventilating  appliances  by  which  definite 
change  of  air  is  secured  frdm  seven  to  ten  times 
an  hour,  with  adequate  heating,  at  a  cost  quite 
one-third  less  than  has  been  expended  on  hospi¬ 
tals  in  which  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
ventilation  on  any  definite  principle.  Such  a 
saving  in  initial  outlay  leaves  a  large  margin 
for  necessary  annual  expenditure  on  efficient 
heating  and  ventilation. 

We  regard  Mr.  Bibby’s  other  statements 
equally  as  unreliable  as  on  this  question  01 
coal  consumption,  and  are  therefore  content  to 
leave  to  impartial  judgment  the  actual  com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  or  cheerfulness  of  this  in 
comparison  with  any  other  hospital. 

Wm.  Henman  and  Thos.  Cooper, 

Architects. 

Henry  Lea  and  Son, 

Consulting  Engineers. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Freeman. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death,  on  Juno  23,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  of 
Mr.  Richard  Knill  Freeman,  of  Diocesan- 
chambers,  No.  51,  South  King-street,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  of  No.  17,  Wood-street,  and 
No.  114,  Radcliffe-road,  Bolton.  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  who  was  Surveyor  for  the  Diocese  of 
Manchester,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1882 ; 
he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects,  and  twice  served  as  President 
of  that  society.  Having  begun  his  professional 
career  at  Derby,  he  removed  thence  to  Bolton, 
where  he  established  a  leading  and  extensive 
practice  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  Of  some  of  his  principal  architec¬ 
tural  works,  the  following  have  been  illus¬ 
trated,  and  with  plans,  in  the  Builder: — 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  South  Shore, 
Blackpool  (August  21,  1886 :  and  April  6, 
1889,  interior) ;  Graythwaite  Hall,  Winder- 
mere,  for  Lieut.-Colonel  Myles-Sandys,  M.P. 
(Juno  11,  1887;  and  the  stables,  December  7, 
1895);  “  Bryerswood,”  Windermere,  for  Mr. 
J.  R.  Bridson  (January  28,  1888);  Ribbleton 
Church,  near  Preston,  Lancs.  (March  10, 
1888)  ;  a  house  at  San  Remo,  for  Dr.  Free¬ 
man  (April  6,  1889) ;  West  Hartlepool  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings,  1888-9  (May  11,  1889 — interior 
of  the  Council  Chamber) ;  St.  Augustine’s 
Church,  Tonge  Moor,  Bolton-le-Moors  (May  2, 
1891) ;  the  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
Derby  (July  17,  1897;  No.  VIII.  of 

our  series  “  The  Architecture  of  our 
Large  Provincial  Towns”);  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Church,  at  San  Remo,  after  the 
fire  in  1899,  for  which  Signor  Gastaldi,  of  San 
Remo,  acted  as  local  superintendent  of  the 
work  (November  3,  1900).  On  January  28, 
1888,  we  published  an  illustration  of  Moreton 
Old  Hall,  Cheshire,  after  a  water-colour  draw¬ 
ing  by  him,  and  on  March  7,  1896,  we 
illustrated  his  plans  and  designs  for  the 
Central  Higher  Grade  School  for  1,080 
children  in  Great  Moor-street,  for  the 
Bolton  School  Board,  in  respect  of  which  he 
won  the  first  premium.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Freeman  restored  the  interior  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark,  Worsley,  built  after  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott’s  designs  in  1846 ;  he  was  the 
architect  of  the  churches  of  St.  Luke,  Deep- 
lish,  Rochdale,  1887-97;  All  Saints,  Moses 
Gate,  Farnworth,  near  Bolton  (1897) ;  St. 
Paul,  Marton,  Lancs.,  as  rebuilt  and  greatly 


enlarged  (1899-1900) ;  St.  Jude,  Preston  (1893) ; 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude  in  Rishton-lane,  Great 
Lever,  Bolton,  with  the  parsonage  and  schools 
(1899) ;  and  St.  Katharine,  near  Chorley  New- 
road,  Horwich,  of  which  the  nave,  side  aisles, 
vestries,  and  temporary  chancel  were  com¬ 
pleted,  for  600  sittings,  in  May,  1902.  He  pre¬ 
pared  the  plans  and  designs  tor  the  Infirmary 
near  the  public  park  in  Spa  Fields  (opened 
in  October,  1883);  the  Chadwick  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Museum  buildings  in  Queen’B-park 
(opened  in  June,  1884) ;  the  Corporation’s 
Public  Baths  (1898) ;  and  the  Church  Army 
Labour  and  Settlement  Home — Bolton ;  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  Hollinwood,  near  Old¬ 
ham  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  parish  church  at 
St.  Anne’s-by-the-Sea ;  the  Wesleyan  Church 
and  schools  at  Pendleton ;  and  for  houses, 
local  improvements,  and  so  on,  at  South 
Shore,  Blackpool ;  the  schools  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen  and  All  Martyrs,  at  Lever 
Bridge,  Stone ;  and  the  pavilion,  to  hold 
2,000  persons,  on  the  pier  at  Stockport.  He 
made  the  designs  for  the  sedilia  and  panel¬ 
ling  with  credence  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  at 
Deeplish,  Rochdale.  Amongst  Mr.  Freeman’s 
more  recent  work  we  may  instance  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  Nurses’  Home 
in  St.  George’s-road,  Bolton;  the  St.  John’s 
Church  schools,  for  800  pupils,  at  Farnworth- 
with-Kersley,  Lanos.  ;  the  lych-gate,  West 
Houghton  Church,  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  King  Edward  VII.  ;  the  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  etc.,  at  Horwich  Church,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  S.  Pigot ;  the 
organ-chamber.  Ringley  Parish  Church ;  and, 
at  Christ  Church,  Heaton,  the  organ- 
chamber,  screens,  and  traceried  canopy  of  the 
ornamental  screens  in  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  In  January,  1902,  he  acted  as 
assessor,  on  behalf  of  the  Manchester  City 
Council,  in  the  competition  for  the  •  buildings 
at  the  Withington  Cemetery,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  his  awards  were  confirmed.  Messrs.  Cun- 
liffe  and  Freeman  were  architects  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark,  Bolton,  1871.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  Messrs.  R.  Knill 
Freeman  and  Frank  Freeman  have  been 
employed  as  architects  for  the  reconstruction 
and  extension  of  the  shore  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  pier  at  Blackpool,  with  a  widening  of'  the 
main  frontage  and  deck,  and  new  entrance 
buildings,  pavilion,  arcade,  and  pier  pro¬ 
menade,  for  which  Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman’s 
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designs  were  chosen  by  the  Blackpool  Jetty 
Company  in  a  limited  competition  in  1897,  the 
new  works  forming  portion  of  a  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  the  shore  promenade, 
etc.  ;  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the 
parish  church  at  Ashton-on-Ribble ;  Crooke 
Hall,  for  Mr.  Carlton  Cross;  Read 
Church,  near  Blackburn ;  and  Croston  Church, 
near  PreBton ;  new  churches  at  Ashton,  and 
Bickershaw  near  Hindley ;  a  tower  at  the 
parish  church,  Hollinwood ;  the  rebuilding  of 
the  schools  at  Kirkham ;  and  the  carrying  out 
of  an  extensive  project  for  improving  the 
shore  end  of  the  pier  at  Southport,  which  in¬ 
cludes  various  new  buildings  and  the  setting 
back  of  the  frontage  of  the  promenade  along 
the  shore. 

Mb.  Watts. — Mr.  George  Frederick  Watts, 
who  died  last  Saturday  at  Little  Holland 
House,  which  he  built  for  himself  twenty 
years  ago  in  Melbury-road,  Kensington,  was 
born  on  February  23,  1817,  his  father  being 
of  Welsh  descent.  In  his  boyhood  he  painted 
some  illustrations  for  Scott’s  novels,  and 
made  a  composition  for  the  fight  for  the  body 
of  Patroclus.  Having  studied  during  a  short 
while  in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  he 
entered  the  studio  of  William  Behnes ;  but 
he  often  averred  that  his  real  teachers  were 
the  Elgin  marbles.  After  the  dissolution  of 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  he 
married,  in  1886,  Miss  Mary  Fraser-Tytler,  of 
Aldourie,  co.  Inverness.  He  declined,  in  1885 
and  1894.  offers  of  a  baronetcy;  he  was  elected 
A.R.A.  and  R.A.  in  the  same  year  (1867) ;  he 
received  the  honorary  degrees  of  LL.D.,  and 
D.C.L.  from  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  Knighthoods  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  the  Order  of  San  Luigi,  Lucca, 
and  was  amongst  the  first  twelve  upon  whom 
the  King  bestowed  the  Order  of  Merit.  Mr. 
Watts’s  first  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy 
consisted  of  two  portraits  of  ladies,  and  “The 
Wounded  Heron,”  1837.  When  twenty-five 
years  old  he  won  a  prize  of  300Z.  for  a  cartoon 
design  of  a  fresco  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  of  Caractacus  led  in  triumph  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  He  thereupon  went  to 
Italy,  settling  in  Florence.  On  his  return  in 
1846  he  gained  a  premium  of  500Z.  in  the 
competition  for  decorating  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  commissioned  to  paint  the 
frescoes  of  “  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  and 
“  Alfred  inciting  the  Saxons  to  resist  the 
landing  of  the  Danes,”  for  which  he  won  a 
first  prize.  He  exhibited  in  1849  a  cartoon, 
“  The  people  who  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light  ”  ;  his  offer  of  a  fresco  for  the  hall 
of  Euston  terminus  was  declined.  In  other 
public  buildings  of  London  his  work  may  be 
seen :  at  St.  Paul’s ;  Lincoln’s  Inn  hall  (to 
which  he  presented  the  large  fresco  of  “  The 
School  of  Legislature”);  at  Aldersgate,  where 
he  built,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Botolph, 
a  cloister  to  commemorate  deeds  of  self- 
sacrificing  heroism  in  everyday  life — he 

termed  it  an  “open-air  book  of  worthies”  — 
and  at  St.  Jude’s,  Whitechapel,  a  mosaic 
replica  of  his  picture  of  “  Time,  Death,  and 
Judgment.”  Of  Mr.  Watts’s  pictures  there  are 
examples  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  Bur¬ 
lington  House  Diploma  Gallery,  and  the 
Luxembourg,  and  at  Munich.  The  twenty- 
nine  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  include 
portraits,  painted  at  his  own  instance,  of 
Panizzi,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  Carlyle,  Dr. 
Martineau,  J.  S.  Mill.  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  Wm.  Morris,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  Lords  Lawrence,  Lyndhurst,  and  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  owns  his 
portrait  of  Lord  Tennyson,  painted  some  forty- 
five  years  ago ;  and  the  list  under  this  head 
includes  those  of  Mrs.  Ionides,  Lady  Holland, 
Lord  and  Lady  de  Vesci  (a  recent  work  in 
chalk),  Browning,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Joachim, 
Rossetti,  and  Cardinal  Manning.  To  the 
Tate  Gallery  he  presented  as  many  as  twenty- 
six  examples  of  the  more  important  part  of 
his  life’s  work ;  we  can  but  cite  his  ideal  and 
didactic  pictures  of  “  Love  and  Life  ”  ;  “  Love 
and  Death  ”  ;  the  trilogy  of  Eve,  with  “  Eve 
Repentant”;  “Jonah”;  the  “Young  Man 
who  had  great  Possessions  ”  ;  “  Time,  Death, 
and  Judgment”;  “Death  Crowning  Inno¬ 
cence”;  “Faith”;  “Hope”;  “Charity”; 
“The  Court  of  Death”;  “Life’s  Illusions”; 
“Mammon”  and  “The  Minotaur.” 
Amongst  his  legendary  and  mythological  sub¬ 
jects  we  may  mention  the  “  Story  from  Boc¬ 
caccio”;  “  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ”  ; 
“Goddesses  Three”;  “Birth  of  Jupiter”; 
and  “  Endymion  and  Diana,”  of  which  the 
larger-sized  version  is  at  present  in  the  New 
Gallery.  His  sculptured  works  include  the 
“  Clytie,”  “  Hugh  Lupus,”  an  equestrian 
group,  executed  for  the  late  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  “  Physical  Energy,”  in  the  current 
year's  R.A.  exhibition,  and  the  monumental 
effigies  of  Bishop  Lonsdale,  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  Lord  Lothian  in  the  parish 
church  of  Blickling.  The  gallery  of  his 
country  seat,  “  Limnerslease,”  at  Compton,  in 


Surrey  will,  it  is  understood,  become  the 
property  of  the  country.  A  notable  exhibition 
of  his  own  works  was  held,  1882,  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  New  Bond-street.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  Watts  gave  a  version  of  his 
“Love  and  Death”  to  the  Whitworth  Insti¬ 
tute,  Manchester. 

- »  ♦  . - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Woodhall  Spa.— In  1893  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Stan¬ 
hope.  At  that  time  only  a  nave  and  north 
aisle  were  built,  and  the  church  has  now  been 
completed  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  organ 
chamber,  and  vestry,  the  whole  fabric  costing 
about  3,700Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  of  Durham,  and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Bowman  and  Son,  of  Stamford.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick. 

Church,  Brondesbuey.— Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg  recently  laid  the  memorial  stone 
of  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Brondesbury,  which  is 
being  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cutts.  It 
will  take  the  place  of  a  temporary  iron  build¬ 
ing  which  was  erected  four  years  ago.  The 
seating  accommodation  to  be  500. 

Abergwili  Palace. — The  work  of  restora¬ 
tion  of  Abergwili  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  is  to  be  undertaken 
immediately.  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  architect  to 
the  iiicclesiastical  Commissioners,  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  plans. 

Schools.  Middlesbrough.— The  design  of 
Messrs.  Forrester  and  Wylie,  architects,  of 
Middlesbrough,  and  Hartlepool,  for  schools 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  Marsh-road  have 
been  accepted. 

Primitive  Mephodist  Chapel,  Scarborough. 
— The  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  in 
Seamor-road,  Scarborough,  was  recently 
opened.  The  new  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  facings.  The  ground  floor  will 
accommodate  275  persons,  and  there  are  two 
aisles,  with  pews  on  either  side  and  in  the 
middle.  The  gallery  has  accommodation  for 
180  persons.  The  choir  and  organ  are  placed 
immediately  behind  the  rostrum,  and  there 
is  accommodation  for  a  choir  of  over  fifty. 
The  transepts  and  other  seats  provide  seating 
for  sixty  persons,  making  a  total  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  563.  There  is  also  provided  a 
minister's  vestry,  etc.  The  architect  \yas  Mr. 
J.  Caleb  Petch,  whose  plans  were  selected  in 
competition,  and  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Smith,  brick,  masonry,  and 
plastering ;  Mr.  T.  Wilcox,  joinery ;  Mr.  W. 
Wodpon,  slating;  Mr.  J.  C.  Gill,  plumbing; 
Messrs.  Appleby  and  Brogden,  iron  work; 
and  Mr.  Jas.  Carr?  painting.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  building  is  1,600£. 

Schools,  Upper  Rhymney. — A  new  school, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bedwellty  School 
Board,  on  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the 
Rhymney  Valley,  was  opened  recently  at  Upper 
Rhymney  as  an  infants’  department.  The  new 
school  provides  accommodation  for  260  in¬ 
fants,  with  provision  for  future  extension  for 
forty.  There  are  five  class-rooms  opening  on 
to  a  central  hall.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
David  Davies,  of  Trade-street,  Cardiff,  and 
the  total  cost  a  little  over  4,000£.  Messrs. 
James  and  Morgan,  of  Cardiff,  were  the  archi¬ 
tects. 

New  Industrial  Schools,  Lancaster. — The 
new  industrial  schools,  which  have  been 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylum,  Lancaster,  were  recently  opened. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Eccles,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  pre¬ 
pared  the  plans  for  the  work,  and  the  cost  has 
been  about  7,000Z. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Ince. — The  new  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings,  which  have  been  arected  at 
Ince,  have  just  been  opened.  The  building 
is  of  pressed  brick  and  Ruabon  red  terra¬ 
cotta,  and  roof  covered  with  blue  slates.  The 
main  entrance,  which  is  in  Ince  Green-lanes, 
has  circular  pillars  on  each  side,  and  carved 
frieze  above.  The  building  is  two  stories  in 
height,  besides  basement  with  open  area,  and 
has  the  following  accommodation: — In  the 
basement — caretaker’s  quarters,  living-room, 
scullery,  pantry,  and  two  bedrooms,  also 
stores,  heating  cell,  hoist,  etc.  On  the  ground 
floor — entrance  hall,  separate  offices  for  the 
following  officials: — Clerk,  assistant  clerk, 
overseer,  collector,  secretary  to  Education 
Committee,  and  committee-room  for  the  latter, 
school  attendance  officer,  waiting-rooms,  lava¬ 
tory,  etc.,  and  large  spare  room  to  be  used  as 
required  for  any  special  public  functions.  Be¬ 
hind  the  main  building  is  the  large  public 
hall,  67  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide,  with  retiring- 
rooms  on  each  side.  The  large  hall  is  25  ft.  to 
the  ceiling,  with  open  timber  principals  and 
ornamental  plaster  ceiling.  Seating  accom¬ 
modation  has  been  provided  for  about  500 
people.  At  one  end  is  the  platform.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  Council  chamber,  36  ft.  long 
by  20  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  6  in.  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  There  is  also  a  committee-room, 


28  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide,  chairman’s  parlour,, 
surveyor’s  office,  drawing  office,  plan-room, 
waiting-room,  medical  officer,  nuisance  in¬ 
spector's  office,  two  spare  rooms,  lavatories, 
otc.  The  staircase  from  the  hall  to  the  first 
floor  is  of  stone,  with  wrought-iron  balusters- 
and  polished  oak  handrail.  The  floors  in 
corridors  on  each  floor  are  in  granolithic 
mosaic  with  ornamental  title  dadoes.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Wigan, 
builder,  Ince,  with  the  exception  of  plumbing 
and  decorating  and  plastering,  the  former 
being  done  by  Messrs.  Gaskell  and  Sons,  Mill- 
gate  (who  have  also  done  the  heating  apparatus 
throughout  the  buildingl,  and  the  latter  Ly 
Messrs.  Livesey  and  Parkinson.  All  the  work 
has  been  in  accordance  with  plans  and  details 
made  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Heaton,  Ralph,  and 
Heaton,  Wigan. 

Masonic  Hall,  Avonmouth.— A  new  masonic 
hall  is  in  course  of  erection  on  a  site  in  Port- 
view-road,  Avonmouth.  The  new  building 
will  be  two  stories  in  height;  the  temple  being 
on  the  first  floor.  The  robing-room  and  dining¬ 
room  will  be  separated  by  a  movable  parti¬ 
tion,  which,  when  folded  back,  will  enable  a 
company  of  about  100  to  be  accommodated  on 
the  ground  floor.  There  will  be  lavatory  appli¬ 
ances  on  the  same  floor,  and  leading  from  the 
vestibule  will  be  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  tylers’ 
hall,  retiring-room,  and  temple  above.  The 
building  is  to  be  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
and  will  be  of  bricks,  with  freestone 
dressing,  and  a  tiled  roof.  Provision  is 
made  for  future  extension  in  the  shape  of  a 
kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  communicating 
with  the  dining-room.  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Bennett,  of  Bristol,  are  the  contractors,  and 
the  architect  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Wright,  also  of 
Bristol.  The  cost  of  the  hall  is  estimated  at 
about  2,000£. 

New  Marine  Laboratory,  Cullercoats, 
Northumberland.— It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
new  marine  laboratory  at  Cullercoats,  in  place 
of  that  destroyed  by  fire.  The  plans  for  the 
work  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Oliver, 
Leeson  and  Wood,  architects,  Newcastle,  and 
the  estimated  cost  is  5,000J. 

Club  Premises,  Goldwick,  Oldham. — The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  premises  of  the 
Marlboro’  Conservative  Club,  at  Goldwick,  was 
laid  recently.  The  building,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  occupies  a  corner  plot  facing  Abbey 
Hills-road  and  Mustard-street,  and  has  a 
frontage  to  the  main  road  of  16  yds.  The 
club  comprises  a  billiard-room,  with  smoke- 
room,  conversation-room,  bar.  lavatory,  etc., 
on  the  ground  floor ;  and  on  the  first  floor  will 
be  the  assembly  hall  for  public  meeting^ 
dances,  etc.,  with  retiring-rooms  opening  off 
the  staircase  landing.  The  entrances  are  from 
Abbey  Hills-road,  the  club  entrance  and  the 
entrance  to  the  assembly  hall  being  apart. 
The  assembly-room  floor  will  be  boarded  with 
maple  floor  boards,  tongued  and  grooved,  and 
secretly  nailed.  The  contractors  for  the  whole 
of  the  works  are  Messrs.  F.  Spencer  and  Co., 
Moorhey-street,  while  the  following  are 
tho  subcontractors: — Brickwork,  Mr.  Jarvis 
Bewley ;  masons,  Messrs.  Bebington ;  slater, 
Mr.  R.  Wood;  plasterer,  Mr.  J.  Glynn; 
plumber  and  glazier,  Mr.  Stanley  Bates.  The 
architect  for  the  building  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Turner,  Oldham. 

Renfrewshire  Combination  Poorhouse. 
The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  combination 
poorhouse  for  the  County  of  Renfrew  was 
laid  recently.  The  poorhouse,  which  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  M’Whannell  and  Roger- 
son,  architects,  Glasgow  and  Barrhead,  is 
being  built  on  the  pavilion  system,  and  the 
material  used  is  Bothwell  Park  bricks,  fated 
with  Cieghorn  terra-cotta  bricks,  and  red- 
stone  dressings.  The  following  beds  are  pro¬ 
vided : — Female  ward,  110;  male  ward,  117  ; 
children’s  ward,  36;  and  probationary  ward, 
22;  total,  285.  There  is  an  administrative 
block  and  other  offices,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  future  extension,  including  an 
hospital.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
estimated  at  42,750Z. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Rattray.— On 
the  23rd  ult.  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital, 
which  has  been  erected  at  Rattray  for  the 
burghs  of  Blairgowrie,  Alyth,  Coupar-Angus, 
and  Rattray,  was  formally  opened.  The 
hospital  was  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Luke  Falconer,  r«xchitect,  Blairgowrie,  at  a 
cost  of  about  5.000Z. 

Crematorium,  Sheffield.— The  new  Crema¬ 
torium,  at  Sheffield,  is  being  erected  by  the 
Corporation  at  the  City  Road  Cemetery,  and 
takes  the  form  of  an  “annexe”  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  chapel  on  the  Nonconformist  side.  This 
chapel  was  built,  along  with  the  one  for  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cemetery,  and  the  entrance  gateway  and 
offices,  in  1880,  for  the  late  Sheffield  Burial 
Board,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  M.  E.  and 
C.  Hadfield,  architects,  and  the  present  build¬ 
ing  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  C.  Hadfield  and 
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Mr.  C.  M.  Hadfield.  The  new  building  is 
designed  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  chapel  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
square  chamber,  36  ft.  by  36  ft.  inside,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  cremating  fur- 
riaces.  One  only  is  being  installed  at  present. 
Ihe  building  is  fireproof,  being  roofed  with 
■an  octagonal  dome  of  stone  ribs  and  concrete, 
covered  with  roofing  slabs  of  artificial  stone  in 
place  of  slates.  It  terminates  in  a  stone  lan¬ 
tern.  Through  the  centre  of  this  lantern  the 
"mam  furnace  shaft  is  carried  up.  Light  is 
also  derived  from  four  large  windows  on  each 
face  of  the  cremating  chamber.  Beneath  the 
•cremating  chamber  is  a  basement,  which  is 
■required  to  contain  the  lower  portions  of  the 
■furnaces,  flues,  etc.  The  building  is  being 
•erected  by  Messrs.  D.  U  Neill  and  Son,  con¬ 
tractors;  the  furnace  and  working  arrange¬ 
ments  being  provided  by  Messrs.  H.  Simon, 
Ltd.,  of  Manchester. 

Extension  of  the  Victoria  Infirmary,  Glas¬ 
gow.— Progress  is  being  made  with  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Victoria  Infirmarv  at  Langside 
The  new  ward  pavilion  consists ‘of  four  stories! 
and  has  a  southern  exposure.  On  each  floor 
there  will  be  a  ward  containing  about  eighteen 
beds  and,  in  addition,  branching  off  are  two 
-small  wards,  while  to  the  back  provision  is 
■made  for  all  the  necessary  offices.  The  dav- 
room  al  the  end  faces  Battlefield-road,  and  is 
built  on  the  half  circle  plan,  with  doors  on 
each  lint  opening  out  on  to  the  out¬ 
side  balcony,  which  follows  the  contour  of 
the  outer  wall.  The  extensions  also  include 
a  jUf?CS  fhom®’  whitJh  will  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  thirty  bedrooms  and  par¬ 
lours  The  additions,  which  are  of  white 
sandstone,  are  similar  in  style  to  the  original 
design  for  the  infirmary,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Clifford 
architect,  Glasgow,  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
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France.— The  statue  of  George  Sand,  by 
-M.  Sicard,  has  just  been  unveiled  in  the 

Luxembourg  Gardens. - The  Academic  des 

Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  the  prize  founded  by 
the  late  Antoine  Badly  to  M.  Cordonnier,  the 
President  of  the  Societe  Regionale  des  Archi- 
-tectes  du  Nord.  for  his  fine  Hotel  de  Ville  at 

Dunkerque. - Among  the  “Envois  de 

Rome  the  exhibition  of  which  has  just  been 
opened  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  may  be 
specially  mentioned  a  set  of  plans  for  a  “  Cite 
Industrielle,  by  M.  Tony  Gamier,  who  last 
year  sent  the  plans  of  a  “Cite  Ouvriere  ” 
which  were  refused  as  being  too  modern  to 
hnd  place  among  the  classical  studies  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  students’  work -—A 
monument  to  Garibaldi  is  to  be  erected  at 

Uaris. - The  bust  of  Victor  Hugo,  by  Dalou, 

has  been  p  aced  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  in  the 

w  |r-!  ,  called  ••Des  Quatre  Colonnes,” - 

M.  Sokii  the  sculptor,  has  completed  a  model 
to  be  distributee  among  the  members  of  the 
bocicte  des  Gens  de  Lettres.  It  bears  two 
figures  symbolising  “  L’Ecrivain  ”  and  “La 
Rensee.  with  a  panorama  of  Paris  as  a 
^background. - The  bell-tower  of  the  Cathe¬ 

dral  of  Chartres  is  undergoing  important  re¬ 
pairs.— — 1  he  ancient  fortifications  of  the 
town  of  Aigues-Mortes,  which  were  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  War  Department,  have  now 
passed  into  the  custody  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  and  have  been  classed  among  the 

Monuments  Historiques.” - The  sculptor 

Dubois  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  a 
monument  to  Eugene  Fromentin,  the  painter 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  la  Rochelle.  It 
will  consist  of  a  portrait  bust  on  a  column, 
in  front  of  which  is  to  be  a  figure  of  an  Arab 

horseman. - The  new  Casino  at  Cannes,  of 

which  the  cost  is  estimated  at  a  million  and 
a  half  of  francs,  is  to  be  built  on  the  beach, 
•eastward  of  the  Albert-Edward  jetty.  The 
Casino  will  be  entirely  surrounded  by  a 

garden. - -The  death  is  announced,  at  the'  age 

of  eighty-three,  of  the  Marquis  de  Barthelemy, 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  and  well  known  for  his 
learned  studies  in  numismatics  and  in  the 
religious  and  feudal  archasology  of  the  Loire 
district,  of  Burgundy,  and  of' Brittany.  He 
was  also  author  of  some  important  papers  on 
"heraldry.  The  death  is  also  announced,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  of  M.  Charles  Carpeaux. 
son  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  who  died  at- 
Saigon  mainly  from  the  effects  of  overwork 
in.  carrying  out  the  various  archaeological 
missions  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Germany. — The  memorial  to  Bismarck,  af 
Bremen,  is  being  carried  out  by  Adolf  Hilde- 

■brand. - Professor  Johannes  Otzen  has  beer 

■elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  oi 

Arts,  at  Berlin. - A  new  synagogue  is  to  b« 

built  at  Frankfort,  for  which  designs  are  being 
sent  in,  and  for  which  a  first  premium  of  4,00C 
marks,  a  secoud  of  2,500  marks,  and  a  third 
•of  1,500  marks  arc  being  offered. 


Austria. — The  sculptor,  Herr  Hans  Bourg- 
staller,  of  Vienna,  has  undertaken  to  model 
and  execute  a  monument  to  tho  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  in  Carrara  marble;  the 

monument  is  to  be  unveiled  on  October  4. - 

A  number  of  Viennese  sculptors  have  been 
invited  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
send  in  plaster  models  of  a  memorial  to 
Stelzhamer,  the  Austrian  poet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  H.  T.  Fowler,  architect,  Ramsden- 
square,  Barrow-in-Furness,  has  taken  over  the 
practice  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  McIntosh,  of  6,  Corn- 
wallis-street,  Barrow,  and  is  removing  his 
offices  to  that  address. 

Society  of  Miniature  Painters.— The  King 
has  given  his  consent  that  this  Society,  which 
exhibits  periodically  at  tho  Modern  Gallery  in 
Bond-street  should  for  the  future  assume  the 
title  of  “  The  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters.” 

The  Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies. — The 
July  circular  of  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office  states  that  in  Canada  the  building, 
metal,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  trades  generally  have  been  busy, 
and  skilled  mechanics  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  work  at  good  wages;  but  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  telegraphed  from 
Ottawa  on  May  31,  “  Only  persons  wishing  to 
engage  in  farming"  or  farm  labour,  for  whom 
there  are  abundant  openings,  should  go  to 
Canada  at  present.”  Experienced  coal  miners 
can  get  employment  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
British  Columbia.  In  Australia  there  has 
been  an  excellent  harvest  everywhere,  which 
has  improved  prospects  generally,  but  there  is 
little  demand  for  more  labour,  and  the  supply 
of  mechanics  and  miners  is  quite  sufficient. 
The  last  reports  from  New  Zealand  show  that 
the  local  supply  of  labour  is  for  the  most  part 
sufficient.  No  persons  are  now  allowed  to 
land  in  Cape  Colony  unless  they  have  secured 
definite  employment  in  the  Colony,  and  possess 
20/.  on  arrival,  or  have  permits  to  enter  the 
Transvaal  or  Orange  River  Colony.  The 
labour  market  is  overstocked,  and  a  great 
many  mechanics  and  labourers  are  unable  to 
obtain  work.  Labour  in  Natal  is  plentiful, 
and  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers  and 
indifferent  tradesmen  are  unable  to  obtain 
employment.  Over  100  men  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  railways,  and  forty-four 
hours  a  week  are  now  being  worked  instead 
of  forty-eight.  Emigrants,  therefore,  other 
than  those  obtaining  nominated  passages,  are 
warned  against  going  to  Natal  at  the  present 
time  on  the  chance  of  work.  No  one  can 
enter  the  Transvaal  without  a  permit,  and 
persons  are  warned  against  going  there  at 
the  present  time  in  search  of  work.  Trade 
is  depressed,  and  many  workmen  are  leaving 
the  country.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony 
there  is  very  little  demand  for  skilled 
mechanics,  and  none  at  all  for  second-class 
hands  or  general  labourers. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. — The  loan 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  George  Morland 
now  on  view  will  be  closed  after  Sunday, 
Julv  10. 

The  Deanery,  Manchester. — A  scheme  has 
been  approved  by  His  Majesty  in  Council 
whereby  the  house  at  present  occupied  by 
Dean  Maclure  in  Bury  New-road,  Higher 
Broughton.  Manchester,  will,  together  with 
certain  additional  garden  ground,  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  residence  for  the  Deans  of  the 
Cathedral  Church.  The  price  of  the  house 
and  garden  ground  amounts  to  5,500/., 
and  the  cost  of  certain  improvements,  altera¬ 
tions,  and  incidental  expenses  amounts  to  about 
750/.  Those  charges  will  be  defrayed  out  of 
moneys  now  held  by  tho  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  on  behalf  of  the  Dean  and  his 
successors,  complemented  by  a  sum  of  2,500/. 
(being  not  more  than  two  years’  net  income 
of  the  deanery)  to  be  raised,  upon  the  security 
of  a  mortgage  of  the  revenues  of  the  deanery, 
by  a  loan  at  4  per  cent,  from  the  Governors 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association. — 
The  annual  outing  of  the  Bristol  Master 
Builders’  Association  and  friends  recently 
took  place  to  Chepstow  and  Raglan.  The 
party,  numbering  about  seventy-five,  left  the 
Joint  station  in  saloon  carriages.  When 
they  arrived  at  Chepstow  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Raglan,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  At  the  Beaufort  Arms  Hotel,  Raglan, 
luncheon  was  partaken  of,  and  then  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  were  inspected.  Upon  the  re¬ 
turn  to  Chepstow  there  was  dinner  at  the 
Beaufort  Arms  Hotel,  Mr.  E.  I.  Neale 
(President  of  the  Association)  in  the  chair. 
The  President,  having  submitted  the  loyal 
toast,  said  that  members  of  the  Association 
would  remember  that  soon  after  entering  on 
his  year  of  office  he  mentioned  that  it  was 
becoming  usual  with  such  organisations  to 


havo  a  chain  of  office  for  the  President  to 
wear  at  public  functions.  He  then  proposed 
to  the  Association  a  gift  of  a  medallion 
on  the  condition  that  the  Association  pro¬ 
vided  a  suitable  chain  for  it,  which  the 
Association  accepted.  He  then  instructed  a 
well-known  London  company  of  goldsmiths  to 
make  a  gold  medallion  representing  the  Bristol 
coat  of  arms,  and  it  now  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  ask  their  esteemed  member,  Mr. 
Geo.  Wilkins,  to  receive  the  medallion  on 
behalf  of  the  Association.  Mr.  G.  Wilkins, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
tendered  hearty  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  gift.  He  then  placed  the  chain,  to  which 
the  medallion  was  attached,  around  the 
President’s  neck.  Mr.  R.  F.  Ridd  submitted 
the  health  of  the  ladies  and  visitors,  and 
Messrs.  Cotterell  and  Brown,  whose  names 
were  associated  with  the  toast,  briefly  re¬ 
sponded.  The  health  of  the  President,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan  (Cardiff),  and  ack¬ 
nowledged  by  Mr.  Neale,  brought  the  proceed¬ 
ings  to  a  termination. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Glasgow  Masons. — A  strike  is  threatened  in 
the  building  trade  in  Glasgow  and  district. 
Recently  the  operative  masons,  of  whom  there 
are  over  3,000  in  the  district,  made  a  demand 
for  an  eight  hours’  day.  This  the  employers 
refused  to  grant,  and  accompanied  their 
refusal  with  an  intimation  of  a  reduction  of  a 
halfpenny  per  hour,  bringing  the  wages  down 
to  9d.  per  hour.  At  a  meeting  on  the  29th 
ult.,  attended  by  about  2,000,  the  operatives 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  demand  for  shorter 
hours,  and  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority 
resolved  to  strike  if  the  employers  do  not  with¬ 
draw  their  intimation  of  reduced  wages.  Fo>* 
the  last  eighteen  years  wages  and  hours  it 
the  trade  have  been  adjusted  by  an  annua1, 
conference  and  agreement. 

- — - 

legal. 


CITY  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Savill  and  others  v.  the  City 
Offices  Company,  Ltd.,  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
June  29  and  30,  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  erecting  certain 
buildings  in  the  City  in  such  a  way  as  to 
substantially  interfere  with  the  plaintiffs’ 
ancient  lights. 

Mr.  Buckmaster,  K.C..  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
appeared  for  tho  plaintiffs,  and.  Mr.  Ralph 
Neville,  K.C.,  Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Whinney  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  said  the  plaintiffs  were  the 
freeholders  and  leaseholders  of  premises 
known  as  No.  34,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and 
defendants  were  the  owners  of  No.  27,  Leaden¬ 
hall-street,  which  immediately  adjoined 
No.  34  upon  the  western  side.  Plaintiffs  built 
their  premises  as  they  now  were  in  1872,  and, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  space  and  light,  they  erected  their  buildings 
so  that  they  had  three  areas,  which  cut  into 
the  buildings  and  ran  east  and  west.  The 
rooms  that  looked  into  these  areas  were  very 
valuable  in  the  city,  and  the  rents  were  very 
high.  But  the  direct  light  they  got  was 
entirely  the  light  they  received  coming  in  a 
south-west  direction  over  the  defendants’ 
buildings.  There  was  a  party  wall  between 
the  buildings  which  ran  to  a  height  of  38  ft., 
and  this,  by  agreement,  had  been  demolished. 
This  party  wall  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  case.  The  defendants  had  now  taken 
down  their  old  buildings  and  had  proceeded 
to  build  the  present  buildings,  and,  so  far  as 
his  instructions  went,  they  would  be  30  ft. 
higher  than  the  old  buildings.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  that  these  new  buildings  must 
materially  interfere  with  the  light  of  the 
plaintiffs'  windows.  It  was  the  plaintiffs’  case 
that  the  most  important  part  of  their  light 
came  over  the  roofs  of  the  old  houses  of  the 
defendants.  Then  as  to  the  party  wall. 
The  defendants  said  that,  if  that  nad  re¬ 
mained  in  position,  the  li^ht  to  their  windows 
would  have  been  diminished  to  a  greater 
extent  than  by  the  new  buildings,  which  were 
further  off.  But  the  plaintiffs’  evidence  would 
show  that  such  was  not  the  case.  The  defence 
set  up  was  that  the  defendants’  buildings 
would  not  diminish  the  light  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  plaintiffs’  buildings,  but  it  would 
slightly  as  regarded  the  first  floor,  but  not 
at  all  in  regard  to  the  other  floors.  His  con¬ 
tention,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  was  that 
defendants’  buildings  would  interfere  with 
their  lights  on  the  ground  and  first  and  second 
floors. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Smith,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
gave  detailed  evidence  that  the  defendants’ 
proposed  buildings  would  materially  affect 
and  injure  the  light  of  the  plaintiffs’  premises. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Neville, 

Witness  said  that  forty  windows  in  the 
1  plaintiffs’  premises  would  be  injured  by  the 
!  defendants’  proposed  buildings.  Not  every 
1  one  of  the  rooms  lighted  by  those  windows 
I  would  be  so  injured  as  to  be  less  fit  for  occu- 
l  nation  as  city  offices.  His  calculations  had 
i  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  wall 
1  was  still  standing  up  to  the  height  of  38  ft. 

Which  are  the  windows  which  you  say  are 
I  injured  to  the  greatest  extent? — Undoubtedly 
I  the  windows  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of 
I  the  block  between  areas  “  Cl  ”  and  “  C2.” 

I  Cross-examination  continued, 

j  They  were  the  windows  in  the  central 

I  block.  The  rooms  lighted  by  the  windows 
j  were  used  as  commercial  offices.  He  con- 
I  sidered  that  the  rooms  as  City  offices  were  not 
1  well  lighted  under  existing  conditions.  They 
i  were  fairly  well  lighted.  The  tests  which  he 
1  had  made  were  taken  at  various  times  from 
|  July  of  last  year.  The  ground  floor  was  badly 
lighted,  and  worse  than  the  first  floor.  The 
I  second  floor  had  a  much  better  light.  He 
1  noticed  a  difference  in  the  light  when  the 
defendants’  buildings  were  down.  Then 
j  there  was  a  much  greater  amount  of  diffused 
i  light.  The  reduction  of  light  would  materially 
,  affect  the  letting  and  selling  value  of  the 
1  paintiffs’  premises  as  City  offices. 

Mr.  Charles  Biley,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Buckmaster,  said  he  was  an  architect,  and  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  questions  of 
light  in  the  City  of  London.  He  had  seen 
the  plans  prepared  by  the  previous  witness,  and 
had  checked  the  measurements  and  the  angles 
of  obstruction  that  the  plans  showed,  and 
they  were  correct.  It  was  fair,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  obstruction  that  would 
1  be  caused  by  the  defendants’  new  buildings  to 
I  the  windows  shown  as  “A”  in  area  “Cl,”  to 
l  take  the  section  along  the  line  which  Mr. 

!  Smith  had  drawn.  He  had  inspected  the 
premises  and  gone  into  the  rooms  in  areas 
I  “Cl,”  “  C2,”  and  “C3.”  If  defendants’  new 
1  buildings  were  put  up  the  light  received  in 
the  windows  in  the  first  floor  of  “Cl”  would 
be  considerably  diminished.  The  windows  in 
“  C2  ”  would  be  affected.  “  C3  ”  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  either  “  Cl  ”  or 
“C2.”  If  the  defendants’  buildings  were 
put  up  to  the  height  they  proposed,  it  would 
seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  plaintiffs' 
premises.  The  damage  would  be  substantial. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Neville, 

The  light  coming  to  the  south  side  of  “Cl  ” 
was  not  so  effective  as  the  light  coming  to  the 
north  side  of  “  Cl,”  because,  on  the  north 
side  of  “  Cl  ”  there  was  a  higher  building  of 
their  own.  He  had  only  been  in  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  offices  once,  and  that  was  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  That  was  on  Friday,  June  24.  He 
went  into  the  whole  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
and  second  floors,  but  not  on  the  ground 
floor.  Those  offices  were  fairly  well  lighted 
considering  they  looked  into  a  well.  “  C3  ” 
had  a  good  light  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  an  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  examined  by  Mr.  Buckmaster,  said 
that  he  had  been  informed  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  party  wall  between  the  area 
“Cl”  and  the  defendants’  premises,  and  the 
area  “  C2  ”  and  the  defendants’  premises, 
which  originally  stood  at  the  height  of  38  ft. 
He  had  formed  his  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  light  on  the  assumption  that  that  wall 
was  still  up. 

Mr.  Buckmaster :  Let  me  take  the  area 
“Cl.”  Assuming  the  party  wall  up,  are 
there  any  windows  that  look  into  “Cl”  that 
will  not  be  materially  effected  by  the  defen¬ 
dants’  buildings  ?— None,  nor  in  “  C2  ”  either. 

In  answer  to  his  lordship,  the  witness  said 
that  all  the  windows  would  be  materially 
affected. 

Examination  continued, 

The  letting  value  of  the  plaintiffs’  premises  on 
the  ground  and  first  floors  would  be  materially 
and  substantially  affected  by  the  defendants’ 
proposed  buildings.  The  second  floor  not  so 
much.  The  windows  “I”  and  “J”  on  the 
ground  floor  in  “  C3  ”  would  be  materially 
affected  by  the  defendants’  buildings,  but 
not  the  windows  in  the  other  floors  of  “  C3.” 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Neville, 

Do  you  say  that  the  injury  to  the  plaintiffs’ 
buildings  by  the  defendants’  proposed  build¬ 
ings  in  “Cl”  would  be  greater  on  the  ground 
floor  than  on  the  first  floor  of  “  A  ”  and  “  B  ”  ? 
— Certainly  not.  It  is  greater  on  the  first  floor. 

Further  cross-examined, 

The  second  floor  was  affected  less  than  the 
first  floor.  The  deprivation  of  light  to  the  ground 
and  first  floor  windows  of  “  Cl  ”  and  “  C2  ”  by 
the  defendants’  new  buildings  would  sub¬ 
stantially  affect  their  letting  value.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  existence  or  non¬ 
existence  of  23  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  wall  might 
be  disregarded. 

Mr.  John  Alexander  Potter,  examined,  said 
he  was  general  manager  of  Shaw  and  Co., 


shipowners,  who  had  offices  in  No.  34,  Leaden- 
liall-street.  There  principal  offices  were  on  the 
first  floor,  and  they  had  also  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  and  another  room  on  the  third 
floor.  Their  offices  looked  into  areas  “Cl” 
and  “C2.”  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  had 
been  in  the  occupation  of  the  Company  for 
twenty  years.  During  that  time  he  had  ob¬ 
served  the  light  coming  to  the  windows  of 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  He  thought 
that  if  the  defendants’  buildings  were  put  up, 
the  light  to  their  rooms  would  be  very 
materially  decreased.  The  defendants’  build¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  it  had  already  gone,  had 
diminished  the  light  of  their  offices. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Neville, 

His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  question 
of  light  when  the  old  building  was  taken 
down — about  last  September. 

When  was  your  attention  first  directed  to 
any  alteration  of  the  light  coming  to  your 
premises  ? — This  spring. 

Cross-examination  continued. 

He  considered  that  the  obstruction  that 
would  be  caused  to  the  light  of  the  window 
“A”  by  the  defendants’  new  buildings  would 
be  appreciable.  The  obstruction  might  not 
be  material  in  summer,  but  it  would  be 
material  in  winter.  Before  the  defendants’ 
buildings  were  pulled  down  the  light  they 
received  through  their  windows  was  sufficient 
for  the  business  they  carried  on. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Marshall,  secretary  of  a  ship¬ 
building  company  having  offices  on  the  first 
floor  of  No.  34,  Leadenhall-street,  examined, 
said  that  if  the  light  of  their  offices  was 

further  diminished,  the  value  of  them  would 
be  decidedly  affected.  He  was  present  when 
the  defendants  made  experiments  with  tar¬ 
paulin,  showing  the  height  their  building  was 
intended  to  go.  He  noticed  that  the  tar¬ 

paulin  materially  obstructed  the  light  coming 
into  the  window  “J.”  The  tarpaulin  was 

up  for  some  weeks. 

This  being  the  plaintiffs’  case,  his  lordship 
asked  Mr.  Buckmaster  what  relief  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  asked  for. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  replied  that  plaintiffs 
asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  further 
building  by  the  defendants,  and  damages 

for  the  loss  of  light  already  suffered. 

His  lordship :  Is  that  what  you  are  going 
to  ask  now  ? 

Mr.  Buckmaster :  Does  your  lordship  mean, 
ask  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  further 
building  ? 

His  lordship :  Quite. 

Mr.  Buckmaster,  after  consulting  with  his 
clients,  said  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
let  the  case  be  dealt  with  on  the  footing  that 
they  asked  only  for  damages  for  the  wrongful 
act  which  was  done  by  the  defendants’ 
buildings. 

His  lordship :  Then  the  question  is  whether 
I  ought  to  refer  the  case  to  a  surveyor  to 
ascertain  the  damages  for  the  wrongful  act, 
if  there  is  any  wrongful  act. 

Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Neville,  said  he  should  like  to  call  a  few 
witnesses  to  show  that  the  defendants’  build¬ 
ing  caused  no  interference  with  the  light  of 
plaintiffs’  building  at  all.  According  to  the 
view  of  defendants,  they  did  not  intend  to  put 
up  a  building  which  would  cause  any  damage 
at  all. 

His  lordship:  You  have  to  satisfy  me  that 
the  plaintiffs  make  out  no  case  of  interference 
with  iight  in  the  sense  we  use  the  term. 

Mr.  Astbury:  We  say  we  are  not  causing 
any  obstruction  which  is  calculable  at  all. 

Professor  Elsey  Smith,  examined  by  Mr. 
Astbury,  said  he  was  an  architect,  and  was 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  King’s  College. 
He  had  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  in  the  past  to  questions  of  light. 
In  the  present  case  he  had  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  premises,  and  had  con¬ 
sidered  the  effect  of  the  defendants’  new  build¬ 
ings,  if  raised  to  the  full  height,  on  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  windows,  with  the  partition  wall  both 
up  and  in  its  present  condition.  In  “Cl” 
and  “C2,”  supposing  the  partition  wall  was 
up  to  the  full  height  of  38  ft.,  the  defendants’ 
new  building  could  not  have  any  possible 
appreciable  effect  on  the  ground  floor  windows 
in  those  areas.  He  had  been  in  the  rooms 
on  the  first  floor.  Having  regard  to  City 
offices  in  general,  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  plaintiffs’  premises  enjoyed  a  particularly 
good  light.  If  the  defendants’  building  was 
put  up  to  the  full  height,  the  effect  on  the 
plaintiffs’  premises  would  be  so  small  that  it 
could  not  be  put  into  money.  Having  regard 
to  the  place  where  the  premises  were  situate, 
he  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  defendants’  new 
building  would  not  cause  any  appreciable 
nuisance  or  render  any  of  the  plaintiffs’  rooms 
less  fitted  for  business. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buckmaster, 

Would  the  defendants’  building  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  light  which  “  A  ”  had 


hitherto  received  from  the  south-west  ?— It 
would  not  materially  interfere  with  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  room  generally.  It  would  not  be 
material  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
rooms  are  used. 

Cross-examination  continued, 

<(  The  windows  “a,”  “  b,”  “c,”  “d,”  and 
“e”  in  the  plaintiffs’  premises  were  so 
lighted  that  the  defendants’  new  building 
would  not  materially  interfere  with  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  rooms.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  slight  interference  with  the 
light  of  the  windows  on  the  ground,  first 
and  second  floors  in  the  areas  “Cl”  and 
•C2 .  ’  With  regard  to  the  area  “C3,”  the 
interference  was  very  slight  indeed. 

*1  C°llins,  an  architect,  and  one  of 

the  District  Surveyors  for  the  City  of  London 
generally  corroborated  the  evidence  of  th& 
last  witness. 

,You.n&»  surveyor,  examined, 
said  he  had  had  a  large  experience  in  light 
and  air  cases.  His  opinion  was  that  the- 
depreciation  in  the  ligkt  to  the  plaintiffs’ 
buildings  by  reason  of  the  defendants’  pro- 
posed  buildings  would  be  so  small  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  money  value- 

Cross-examined, 

1  here  would  be  an  interference  with  the- 
lateral  light  coming  from  the  south-west,  but 
it  would  not  be  substantial. 
ha£?HnSet1  i,haTiue  addressed  the  court  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  clients,  Mr.  Justice 
BucHey  m  giving  judgment,  after  stating  the- 
factB,  sa‘d  that  the  discussion  before  him  had  prm 
ceeded  on  the  footing  that  defendants  might 
require  the  party  wall  to  be  replaced  to  the- 
full  height  and  that,  therefore,  the  plaintiff", 
could  not  have  any  better  right  to  complain 
if  atStiniear,erenC6  than,the?  would  have  had; 
laid  that  ,h  Wi?r5  repaC8d-  The  plaintiffs 
said  that  they  had  a  right  of  action  to  re- 
strain  the  defendants  from  erecting  their 
building  so  as  to  obscure,  darken,  injure,  or 
nr  m“Ct  V10  anclent  hghts  or  windows  of  the 
premises  looking  over  the  areas  "Cl”  “  C2  ” 
and  C3.  That  the  plaintiffs'  lights  were- 
?iffsenat  Thp  T  deU/eL  At  the  Bar  the  plain- 
Hiaf  tWh!l  CJ°Se,of  t,he‘r  case>  had  intimated 
2  fr  y,  dld  not  ^  for  an  injunction  but 
half  to  I  damases'  Th?  question  on  which  ho 
„a4‘°  eiPr?ss  an  opinion  was  whether,  on  the 

nlnfnHff’  1 S'"  him>  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  made  out  a  case  of  damage  such 
as  could  be  complained  of  in  a  court  Iff  law 
to  their  ancient  lights.  If  he  thought  they 
had  not  made  out  such  a  case,  he  must  dis 
linss  the  action  with  costs,  but  if  he  came  to 
-B‘°n  thai  th°J  tad  “ade  out  a 
fc'fi  ac,i  c“\  would  have  to  direct 
that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  as  to  damages 
ihe  question  of  fact  he  had  to  decide,  having 
if18  recent  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  case  of  the  Home  and  Colonia! 
btores  c.  Colls,  was,  whether  the  defendants’ 
operations  would  deprive  the  plaintiffs  of 
sufficient  light  which,  according  o  the 
ordinary  notions  of  mankind,  takinl  into  com 
aideratmn  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  premises  were  situate,  would  render 

ha?  the”  “I"  ab‘e  City  °m™’  Assuming 

j  ,?a.rt?  wal1  was  replaced  at  “Cl” 
,-G?V  “  was  obvious  that  all  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  lights  would  lie  m  a  well.  The  ground 
d™fhW  ?ld>  at  a  ™ry  considerable 
fet1ls‘lDd  Aoor  ,wmd°ws  as  well.  In 

that  state  of  things  the  plaintiffs  said  that  tho 
windows  most  interfered  with  were  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  first  floor.  The  result  of  the 
was  that  these  windows,  being  in 
wWh  1Dfa  V6ry  coneested  Part  of  the  City,  in 
which,  of  course,  a  very  high  amount  of  light 
as  very  frequently  not  enjoyed,  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  lighted.  It  was  true  that 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  light 
^ast  pZ \h  Wal^to  th0  wells  from  the 
th£  8°uth  to  8UCh  of  the  window* 
as  looked  south  there  was  an  excellent  light 
as  a  City  light.  The  windows  looking  north 
S!Kd|-T  hghf  from  diffused  Ind  re- 
fhe1  hey  also  eni°yed  light  from 

the  west.  These  rooms  enjoyed,  as  City 
offices  an  excellent  amount  of  light.  He 
thought  that  the  obscuration  complained  of 
.-i"?4  80  interf0r0  with  the  light  of  the 
plaintiffs  rooms  as  that  they  could  not  be 
occupied  as  City  Offices.  That  being  so,  there 
was  cause  of  action.  He  negatived  the  Bug- 
gestion  that  there  was  an  actionable  nuisance 
shown.  He  thought  it  was  quite  plain  that 
there  was  no  pecuniary  damage  at  all  which 
would  result  from  that  which  the  defendants 
proposed  to  do.  The  deprivation  of  a  small 
amount  of  light  was  no  nuisance  to  the  plain¬ 
tiffs.  A  little  less  light  would  do  the  plaintiffs 
no  harm.  That  being  so,  there  was  no- 
nuisance.  The  plaintiffs,  having  failed  to 
prove  some  ground  of  damage,  the  action 
failed,  and  he  dismissed  it  with  costs. 

Order  accordingly. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[July  9,  1904. 


So 


DOVER  ANCIENT  LIGHT  CASE. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and 
Cozens-Hardy,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  hearing 
(wag  concluded  of  the  case  of  Thompson  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  v.  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  on  the 
defendants’  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justioe  Joyce  in  the  Chancery  Division.  (The 
case  was  reported  in  the  issue  of  the  Builder 
of  November  14,  1903.) 

In  this  case  the  plaintiffs,  the  owners  of  the 
'Garrick’s  Head,  MarkeLsquare,  Dover,  claimed 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  the 
owners  of  Nos.  6  and  7,  Market-square,  from 
erecting,  or  permitting  to  remain  erected,  any 
building  on  the  site  of  their  premises  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  free  access  of 
light  to  plaintiffs’  windows  as  the  same  had 
been  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  for  damages.  It 
appeared  that  the  premises  of  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  adjoin,  and  part  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  premises  consist  of  an  open  passage,  and 
a  tap-room  alongside  it,  which  are  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  of  rooms  above.  The  rooms 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
business.  The  windows  of  these  rooms  abut 
on  an  open  yard,  which  is  part  of  the  defen¬ 
dants’  premises.  The  highest  part  of  the  old 
buildings  of  defendants  did  not  exceed  34  ft. 
from  the  ground  level.  The  plaintiffs  alleged 
that  their  lights  were  ancient,  and  they  had 
enjoyed  the  free  access  of  lateral  light  to  the 
windows  of  these  rooms  over  the  defendants’ 
buildings.  The  plaintiffs’  alleged  that  defen¬ 
dants  intended  to  pull  down  these  buildings 
and  erect  on  the  site  new  buildings  to  a  height 
of  60  ft.,  which  would  materially  obstruot 
their  light. 

Defendants,  in  their  defence,  said  that  no 
part  of  their  proposed  new  buildings,  which 
could  in  anv  way  affect  the  access  of  light  to 
the  plaintiffs’  windows,  was  to  be  as  high 
as  60  it.  The  proposed  main  back  wall  was 
to  be  onlv  31  ft.  6  in.  high  above  the  ground 
level,  and  was  to  be  3  ft.  further  south  and 
awav  from  the  plaintiffs’  windows  than  the 
old  back  wall.  Defendants  also  said  that  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  was  to  rise  to  a  height  of 
49  ft.,  but  would  be  so  sloped  and  set  back 
from  the  main  wall  at  the  eaves  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  access  of  light  to  plaintiffs 
•windows.  They  also  said  that  the  only  part 
of  the  buildings  which  was  to  approach  a 
height  of  60  ft.  wa6  a  small  turret  at  the 
south-eastern  corner,  which  could  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  access  of  light  to  the  windows. 
Defendants  further  said,  that,  if  there  was  any 
obstruction,  it  would  be  lateral  obstruction  of 
.an  insignificant  and  immaterial  character, 
and  not  such  as  to  cause  any  appreciable 
damage  to  the  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce 
held  that  the  defendants’  building  would  ob¬ 
struct  some  of  the  plaintiffs’  ancient  lights, 
and  that  the  interference  would  not  be  trivial. 
He  accordingly  granted  an  injunction  in  the 
Yates  and  Jack  form,  and  awarded  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  the  costs  of  the  aotion.  Hence  the 
present  appeal  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Sargent 
appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  McSwinney  for  the  respondents. 

Mr.  Younger,  on  behalf  of  the  appellants, 
having  stated  the  facts,  said  the  question 
the  court  had  to  determine  was,  would  the 
light  from  the  defendants’  new  building 
amount  to  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiffs?  He 
submitted  that,  having  regard  to  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  the 
“  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,”  it  did 
not  amount  to  a  nuisance.  He  argued,  first, 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  shown  a  good  cause 
of  action.  If,  however,  the  court  should  hold 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  a  good  cause  of  action, 
his  submission  was  that  they  had  no  eight  to 
an  injunction,  but  only  the  right  to  recover 
damages  if  the  building  were  ercted. 

Mr.  Hughes,  on  behalf  of  the  respondents, 
submitted  that  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Joyce  should  not  be  disturbed.  He  contended 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  the  “  Home  and  Colonial  Stores 
v.  Colls  ”  did  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 
The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  that 
case  was,  in  effect,  that  a  plaintiff,  though 
losing  a  substantial  part  of  his  light,  had  no 
right  of  action  if  he  had  a  sufficiency  of 
light  for  the  purposes  of  business  or  occupancy. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  decision  in  that 
case  went  further  than  that.  If  he  was  right 
in  suggesting  that  that  was  really  the  effect 
of  the  decision  in  that  case,  that  decision  could 
have  no  application  to  a  case  where  you 
started  with  an  insufficiency  of  light.  In  the 
present  case  it  was  the  fact,  and  it  was  really 
conceded  that  the  plaintiffs  had  an  insufficiency 
of  light.  The  tenant  and  all  the  plaintiffs’ 
witnesses  said  that  the  light  was  insufficient, 
and  that,  on  dark  days,  artificial  light  had  ^ 
be  used.  He  submitted  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  the  right  to  keep  the  little  light  they  had. 
Plaintiffs  were  bound  to  get  their  light  from 
-the  narrow  yard  which  was  now  the  property 


of  the  defendants.  The  only  possibility  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  of  getting  light  was  from 
that  narrow  yard.  He  contended  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  shown  that  they  would  suffer 
substantial  damage  to  their  light  if  the  defen¬ 
dants'  building  were  erected,  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  injunction  granted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce.  The  learned  counsel  argued 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  plaintiffs  would  be 
entitled  to  damages. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  pointed  out  that  the 
plaintiffs  could  not  get  an  order  for  damages 
as  the  defendants’  building  had  not  yet  been 
erected,  and  might  never  be  erected. 

Mr.  McSwinney  followed  on  the  same  side. 

In  the  result,  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  disposed  of  this  case  on 
proper  materials  on  which  to  work ;  but  as 
neither  party  had  accepted  the  suggestion  for 
an  independent  surveyor  to  make  a  report  to 
the  court  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  all  that 
he  and  his  learned  brothers  could  do  was  to 
decide  tho  case  on  such  materials  as  were 
placed  before  them.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  had 
tried  the  case  before  the  case  of  the  “  Home 
and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls  ”  was  heard 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  at  that  time,  the 
learned  judge  had  regard  to  the  law  as  it  was 
declared  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of 
the  “  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls.” 
The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  that 
case  was  really  given  on  the  basis  that  a  right 
to  light  was  a  right  of  property  which,  if 
substantially  violated,  entitled  the  person 
whose  right  had  been  thus  violated  to  an 
injunction.  That  being,  as  Mr.  Justice  Joyce 
understood,  the  proper  question  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into  at  the  time,  the  present  case  was 
tried  on  that  basis.  But  they  now  knew  that, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  real  question  to  be  asked  was, 
whether  the  effect  of  the  defendants’  building 
was  to  diminish  the  light  and  air  so  as  to 
sensibly  affect  the  occupation  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises  and  make  them  unfit  for  occupation. 
At  the  time  the  Court  of  Appeal  gave  its 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  “  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,”  it  was  thought  that 
anything  beyond  a  mere  trifling  interference 
with  the  right  to  light  entitled  the  plaintiff 
to  succeed  in  an  action,  and  to  get  an  injunc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  sort  of  well  from  which  the 
plaintiffs’  windows  got  their  light  would  be 
very  muoh  darker  after  the  defendants’  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  than  it  was  now,  and  that 
there  would  be  obstruction  to  the  direct  sun¬ 
light  to  the  plaintiffs’  windows  during  a  part 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  went  on  to 
say  that  the  damage  would  not  be  trivial,  and 
would  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the 
court  in  granting  an  injunction.  He  (the 
Lord  Justice)  would  have  thought  that  the 
most  convenient  course,  as  far  as  that  court 
was  concerned,  was  to  have  got  an  indepen¬ 
dent  surveyor  to  have  given  them  his  views  on 
the  question,  because,  upon  the  general 
finding  of  Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  that  there  was  such  a  diminution 
of  light  and  air  as  sensibly  to  affect  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  plaintiffs’  premises,  and  make 
them  less  fit  for  occupation.  For  that  reason 
he  should  have  preferred  to  have  the  assistance 
of  a  report  from  an  independent  surveyor 
upon  that  very  question.  With  such  material 
as  this  court  had,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  made  out  such  a  case  as  to 
entitle  them  to  an  injunction.  Having  regard 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  held,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  at  all.  But,  being  invited  by 
the  parties  to  look  at  such  parts  of  the  case 
as  were  relevant  to  the  issue,  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  the  plaintiffs  had  made  out 
their  case.  He  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
known  that  he  did  not  intend  anything  he  had 
said  to  affect  this  quia  timet  kind  of  action,  or 
which  would  entitle  the  defendants  to  say  that 
the  Court  of  Appeal  sanctioned  their  build¬ 
ing  being  erectea.  If  the  defendants  went  on 
with  their  building  they  went  on  at  their  own 
risk.  In  these  circumstances  the  action  must 
be  dismissed,  and  the  appeal  succeed,  with  the 
usual  consequences. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  also  thought  that  the 
appeal  should  be  allowed.  He  oould  not 
help  thinking  that  the  expert  witnesses  in  the 
court  below,  and  the  learned  judge  in  his 
findings  of  fact  were  almost  of  necessity  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  on  the  question  of  light  in  the  case 
of  »he  “  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls  ” 
before  that  case  went  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  decided  there.  The  action  was  a 
quia  timet  action,  and  the  onus  was  on  the 
plaintiffs  to  prove  that  the  proposed  new 
buildings  of  the  defendants  would  be  a  wrong¬ 
ful  act  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  such  as 
to  justify  this  court  in  granting  them  an 
injunction. 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  also  concurred. 


He  wished,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
fact  that  the  appeal  had  been  allowed, 
would  not  prevent  the  plaintiffs  bringing 
a  fresh  action,  if  they  were  so  minded,  for 
any  damage  caused  by  the  defendants’  pro¬ 
posed  buildings. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed  with 
costs,  the  plaintiffs’  action  being  dismissed 
with  costs. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

4,819  of  1903. — J.  Blanc:  Reinforced  Concrete 
C  onstruction. 

A  system  of  construction  for  transoms,  flags, 
slabs,  floors,  ceilings,  joists,  beams,  columns, 
etc.,  in  reinforced  conorete,  characterised  by 
the  construction  of  a  skeleton  or  frame, 
formed  of  metallic  trellis  work  of  longitudinal 
rods  or  bars,  connected  by  rods  or  bars  which 
before  and  after  having  entwined  the  said 
rods  or  bars  pass  into  „tne  floor,  ceiling,  etc., 
thus  establishing  an  intimate  connexion. 

13,433  of  1903. — J.  Salt  :  Window  Sashes  and 
Stiles,  and  a  Device  for  Fixing  and  Hang¬ 
ing  same. 

Window  sashes  and  stiles,  and  means  for 
hanging  said  sashes,  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  grooves  within  the  pulley  stiles, 
conductors  bearing  in  said  grooves,  and  pivots 
bearing  in  said  conductors,  and  carried  in  the 
sa6k  stiles. 

17,216  of  1903. — C.  Philippi  and  H.  Maurer: 

Rising  Door  Hinges  and  Door  Checks. 

An  automatically  closing  rising  door  hinge 
and  check,  comprising  a  helically  threaded 
pin,  having  at  its  lower  end  a  brake  piston 
extending  into  an  oil  receptacle  or  air 
chamber,  and  provided  with  a  valve  which 
enlarges  the  passage  for  the  brake  fluid  during 
the  upward  movement  of  the  pin,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  said  passage  during  the  downward 
movement  of  the  pin,  in  order  to  allow  of 
rapid  opening  of  the  door  and  to  cause  the 
latter  to  close  slowly. 

21,322  of  1903. — T.  B.  Harrison  :  A  Lifting  or 
Hoisting  Apparatus. 

A  lifting  apparatus,  in  which  is  employed  a 
device  consisting  of  a  nulley  block  suspended 
by  the  hoisting  rope  of  the  lifting  or  hoisting 
apparatus,  a  carrying  block  with  pulleys  re¬ 
spectively  on  fixed  and  movable  pins  or  axles, 
a  rope  having  its  two  ends  attached  to  a  fixed 
part  of  the  lifting  or  hoisting  apparatus,  and 
passed  round  pulleys  of  the  said  pulley  block 
and  carrying  block,  gripping  pieces  carried 
from  said  movable  axles  or  pins,  &nd  ful- 
crumed  to  a  common  centre  or  to  different 
centres  on  a  distance  bar. 

1,742  of  1904. — J.  Pilkington,  L.  Pilkington, 
and  H.  Pilkington:  Ventilating  Appliances 
for  Windows. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  folding  flap  fixed 
to  the  bottom  sash  of  the  window,  so  that 
when  the  latter  is  raised  the  space  can  be 
closed,  and  the  window  fixed  or  locked  in 
this  position,  and  the  fresh  air  can  enter  only 
between  the  upper  and  lower  windows  or 
sashes. 

8,616  of  1904. — J.  Eltringham  :  Construction  of 
Flues  and  of  Bricks  therefor. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of 
flues  for  smoke,  air,  gas,  and  the  like,  and 
consists  in  forming  said  flues  of  specially- 
shaped  bricks,  constructed  to  firmly  bind  or 
bond  the  hack  and  front  of  the  flues  together, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  bends  in 
flues.  The  bricks  are  usually  made  of  the 
thickness  of  two  ordinary  bricks,  but  may 
be  made  of  the  thickness  of  one  ordinary 
brick  if  preferred. 

9,200  of  1904. — A.  Wyss-Baumgartneb  : 

Chimney  Tops. 

A  chimney  top,  comprising  a  spiral,  decreas¬ 
ing  in  the  sense  of  the  height,  and  whose 
different  spirals  form,  with  the  increasing 
height,  acute  angles  with  the  centre  line  of 
greater  and  greater  magnitude,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  obtaining  a  brisker  suction  action  on 
the  chimney. 

10,296  of  1904. — J.  D.  Bennet:  Folding  Desks 
for  School  and  other  tise. 

A  folding  desk  in  which  brackets  carrying 
the  swinging  desk  top  are  pivoted  to  the  end 
standards,  and  their  swinging  movement  is 
limited  by  stops  on  such  brackets  entered 
into  segmental  guide  ways  in  the  standards. 
10,321  of  1904.— J.  A.  Tayloe:  Sash  Fasten¬ 
ings. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  combine 
convenience  with  security,  by  providing  means 
whereby  window  sashes  may  be  partially  open 
and  yet  remain  securely  locked  together.  To 

•All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  gTant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
l»e  made. 
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effect  this,  one  end  of  the  top  rail  of  the 
bottom  sash  is  fitted  with  a  sash  fastener, 
having  a  spring  arm  furnished  with  a  pro¬ 
jecting  stud  that  takes  into,  and  works  up 
and  down  in  a  slotted  check-plate,  which  is 
counter  sunk  in  one  side  of  the  upper  sash  in 
any  convenient  position. 

16,859  of  1903.— W.  March:  An  Appliance  for 
Breaking  up  Macadam  and  other  Roads. 

A  road-lifting  machine,  the  wedges  of  which 
horizontally  pierce  and  lift  up  the  road  sur¬ 
face,  whether  through  the  medium  of  screws 
or  gearing,  or  whether  constructed  with  lever, 
sliding  bars,  links,  fixed  or  detached  blades, 
steel  rope,  and  winding  gear. 

17,269  of  1903. — J.  W.  Sutton:  Non-Conduct¬ 
ing  Walls,  suitable  for  Ice  Safes,  and  the 
like. 

According  to  this  invention  the  wood  or  other 
material  of  which  the  wall  is  formed  has 
cemented  to  it  a  layer  of  compressed  cork, 
which  is  preferably  comparatively  thick,  say 
half  an  inch,  and  this  in  turn  has  cemented 
to  it  a  sheet  of  mineralite.  The  surface  of 
the  mineralite  is  enamelled  with  any  suitable 
enamel,  which,  however,  should  not  contain 
any  lead  or  other  poisonous  material. 

17,619  of  1903.— J.  Shanks  and  R.  Burnside: 

Ball  Taps  or  Float  Valves. 

A  ball  tap  or  float  valve,  comprising  a  barrel 
having  a  part  shaped  to  take  the  connexion  with 
the  supply  pipe,  the  inner  end  of  which  part 
forms  the  seating  for  a  valve  on  a  piston 
working  in  the  barrel,  the  piston  having  in  it 
a  ball  head  on  the  end  of  a  float  lever,  ful- 
crumed  on  a  rocking  ball  pin  projecting 
through  the  barrel. 

18,583  of  1903. — A.  Collis:  Flushing  Cisterns. 
This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  flush¬ 
ing  cistern  of  a  perforated  inlet  pipe,  and  a 
closed  discharge  chamber  divided  into  two 
compartments  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  fitted  with  a  flap  valve,  discharge  pipe, 
and  air  pipe,  and  with  a  plunger  and  pull. 
6,828  of  1904.— D.  D.  McBean  :  A  Method  and 
Means  for  Constructing  Subaqueous  Tunnels, 
or  the  like. 

A  subaqueous  building  construction,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  combination  of  a  .submerged  work¬ 
ing  chamber,  comprising  sheeting  walls  driven 
into  the  earth  beneath,  and  a  roof  seated 
upon  the  same,  and  means  for  supplying  air 
under  presure  to  said  chamber,  to  transmit 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  water  to 
the  side  walls  and  bottom  of  said  chamber. 
9,945  of  1904.—  F.  J.  M.  M.  Ducastel:  A 
Method  of  Making  Foundations  in  Com¬ 
pressible  Loose ,  or  Water-logged  Ground. 
A  method  of  making  foundations  in  wet 
ground  (muddy,  peaty,  marshy,  compressible, 
immersed,  or  water-logged),  consisting,  in  the 
first  place,  if  found  necessary,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  platform  or  artificial  island,  and 
then  in  the  insertion  and  compression  in  Ihis 
platform  of  impervious  sheaths  built  up  of 
hardened  clay  intended  to  completely  surround 
the  foundations  or  piles,  enabling  them  to 
be  mainly  supported  on  the  solid  ground  and 
anchored  therein,  the  materials  constituting 
these  foundations  being  rammed,  or  pile 
driven  in  the  interior  of  the  said  projecting 
sheaths  with  or  without  an  armature  or 
strengthening  pieoe  of  metal. 

10,556  of  1904. — J.  Arnold  Jun.  :  Sewers. 

The  construction  of  sewers,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  slabs,  blocks,  or  plates  suitably 
curved  or  shaped  to  form,  when  fitted  to¬ 
gether,  the  sides  or  body  of  the  sewer,  an 
invert  upon  which  the  said  body  is  built  or 
rests,  and  an  outer  lining  of  brickwork  sur¬ 
rounding  the  body  thus  formed. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET. 

June  23. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper 


Bromley,  Kent. — 5,  Mason’s-hlll  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

18* .  £500 

Market-sq.,  corner  freehold  building  site  . .  3,010 

High-st.,  three  freehold  building  sites .  5,880 

High-st.  (rear  of),  a  building  site,  area 

2,558  ft.,  f .  650 

By  Maddison,  Mixes,  &  Maddison  (at  Stow- 
market). 

Hitcham,  Suffolk. — “  The  Laurels  Farm,” 

172  a.  3  r.  38  p.,  f . .  1,200 

By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at  Cardiff). 

Caerau,  Glamorgan. — The  Caerau  Estate, 

255  a.  2  r.  31  p.,  f.  (in  lots)  .  25,070 

June  25. — By  W.  Arnott  &  Son,  with  A. 

Preston  (at  Framilingham). 

Framlingham,  Suffolk. — “  Ivy  House  Farm,” 

85  a.  0  r.  10  p.,  f.,  p .  1,360 

Enclosure  of  land,  7  a.  Or.  26  p.,  f .  195 

Kettleburgh,  Suffolk. — “  The  Boundary  Farm,” 

27  a.  3  r.  20  p.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  18* .  220 

By  Cobbs'  (at  Canterbury). 

Manston,  Isle  of  Thanet. — “  The  Eighteen 
Acres  ”  (enclosure),  17  a.  3  r.  33  p.,  f., 
y-r.  42* . . . .  1,020 


June  27. — By  Thomas  Sharp. 

Canning  Town. — Queen’s-rd.,  a  freehold  building 

estate,  3  a .  £2,100 

East  Ham. — 341  to  349  (odd),  Barking-rd.  (s.), 

f.,  w.r.  195* .  2,050 

Forest  Gate. — 21  to  29  (odd),  Palmerston-rd.. 

f. ,  y.r.  130* .  1,500 

Willingale  Doe,  Essex. — Three  freehold  cottages, 

blacksmith’s  shop,  etc.,  y.r.  26* .  525 

By  Francis  Dod  &  Co. 

Stoke  Newington. — 1,  St.  Kilda’s-rd.  (“  Manor 
Nursery  ’’),  area  J  of  an  acre,  u.t.  79 J  yrs., 

g. r.  12*.,  y.r.  45* .  460 

18,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  5*.  5s.,  y.r. 

35* .  250 

Harringay. — 140,  Fairfax-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  e.r.  28* . 225 

By  Jenkins  &  Sons. 

Lewisham. — 37,  Halesworth-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  p . 1 .  . .  450 

By  Maple  &  Co. 

St.  John’s  Wood. — 51,  Springfield- rd.,  u.t. 

33  yrs.,  g.r.  8*.  8s.,  p .  610 

By  Willoughby  &  Co. 

Streatham. — 18,  Mount  Ephraim-rd.,  u.t., 

50  yrs.,  g.r.,  etc.,  18*.  10s.  6d.,  y.r.  100*.. .  900 

By  Eogers  Bros,  (at  Peckham). 

Peckham. — 9,  11,  and  13,  Lanvanor-rd.,  u.t. 

721  yrs.,  g.r.  15*.,  w.r.  117* .  930 

66  to  72  (even),  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  771  yrs., 

g.r.  22*.,  w.r.  114*.  8s .  790 

129,  Linden-gr.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  w.r. 

36*.  8s .  245 

June  28. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Holborn. — 34  and  35,  Hatton-gdn.,  with  ware¬ 
house  in  rear,  area  4,500  ft.,  y.r.  519*., 
also  f.g.r.  100*.,  reversion  in  64J  yrs.  . .  8,700 

36,  Hatton-gdn.  (showrooms  and  offices), 

area  2,250  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  260* .  6,550 

Hatton-gdn.,  a  freehold  rent  charge  of  3*.  6s.  210 

45  and  46,  Hatton-gdn.  (showrooms  and 

offices),  area  2,560  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  285* .  6,750 

51,  Hatton-gdn.  (showrooms,  etc.),  area 

2,150  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  140* .  4,500 

63  and  64,  Hatton-gdn.  (showrooms,  etc.), 

area  4,855  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  305 * .  8,850 

72,  Hatton-gdn.  (warerooms),  area  955  ft., 
f.,  y.r.  115*.,  also  5,  6,  and  7,  Cross-st. 

(factory),  area  1,830  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  165* .  4,825 

71,  Hatton-gdn.  and  8,  Cross-st.  (offices), 

area  820  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  95* .  2,800 

84,  Hatton-gdn.  (offices,  etc.),  area  1,870  ft., 

f.,  y.r.  245*.  16s .  3,650 

By  Church  &  Hooper. 

East  Grinstead,  Sussex. — West  Hoathly-rd.,  a 

freehold  comer  building  plot  .  100 

By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

Caledonian-road. — 22,  Havelock-st.,  u.t.  51 

yre.,  g.r.  6*.,  y.r.  36* .  360 

34,  Freeling-st.,  u.t.  40J  yrs.,  g.r.  6*.,  w.r. 

33*.  16s .  245 

Clerkenwell. — 5,  Bond-st.,  u.t.  15  vrs.,  g.r.  5*-, 

e.r.  50* .  235 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Tottenham. — Staraford-terr.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents 

128*.  10s.,  reversion  in  24  yrs .  2,770 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ;  i.g»r.  for 
Improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent  ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  tor  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental  ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexpirea  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
»rove  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  0.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  L. — N.  H.  D. — R.  M. — G.  W.  (Below  our  limit). - 

G.  G.  B.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  under taie  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  ore  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to,  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  tho  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type-does  not  necessarily -imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistio 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  9. 

Architectural  Association. — All  Day  Visit  to  Win¬ 
chester. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Excursion  to 
Dover.  Visit  to  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway 
turbine  steamer  “  The  Queen,”  the  Admiralty  Harbour 
Works,  and  the  Works  of  tho  Dover  Harbour  Board. 
Reception  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  at  the  Town 
Hall  in  tho  afternoon.  Train  leaves  Victoria  at  9.55  a.m. 


Monday,  July  11. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  —  Organising 
Committee,  3  p.m.  Examination  and  Literary  Com¬ 
mittee,  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  July  13. 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Annual  General 
Meeting,  3  p.m.  Committee  Meeting,  3.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  July  14. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Thirty- first  Annual  General  Meeting,  at 
Shrewsbury. 

Friday,  July  15. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Thirty-first  Annual  General  Meeting,  at 
Shrewsbury  (continued). 

Saturday,  July  16. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Thirty-first  Annual  General  Meeting  (con¬ 
cluded). 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — Visit  to  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

- - 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


at  railway  de 


*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  16  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0 

Shippers  .  2  10  0 

Flettons  .  1  10  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  13  0 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Runbon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  13  0  0 

Headers  .  12  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred,  'Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  „  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Niue  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  llperft.cube.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  „  .  16  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  iii.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  M 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  „ 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7i  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 
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STONE . — (continued). 

Hard  York —  s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, deld.  rly.  depot 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . 3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  12  '  „  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  „  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot 

„  „  „  3  in.  do.  1  2j  „  „ 

SLATES. 

m.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10 best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6  „ 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  „ 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „ 
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x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 


c  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
:  10  „  „  9  12  6 

t  8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES. 

8.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Run  bon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  GO  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  "Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Beat  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Hartshill "  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  100 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD.  At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8in.,  and  3 in. by  7 in.  and  8in.  11  10 
Battens :  best  2j  by  6  and  3  by  6 . .  0  10 


Deals  :  seconds  .  1  0 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0 
2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2in.  by  5in....  8  10  0 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 
l  in.  and  1}  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0 


0  12  10  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and 8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 
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Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10 

Seconds  .  4  5 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 

Joinbrs’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  zo  u  u 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in-  bi¬ 
ll  in .  18  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 15  10  0 

Battens, 24  in.  and3 in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0 
Petersburg  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  0  0 

Battens . 10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
„  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  ,,  battens  .  9  10  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  35  0  0 

Oddments  . 2-4  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  26  10  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  22  0  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  I<ogs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6 

Small  „  .  0  2  3 


10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 


50  3  15  ( 

At  per  standard. 


11  0  0 

15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 
20  0  0 
10  0 
upwards. 


0  0  9  0  0  11 


0  10 


Per  square. 


WOOD— (cm'inued)— 


Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  7 

fin.  do.  do .  0  0  6J 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  u 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  perft.sup. 

as  inch  .  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

If  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

If  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

f  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

f  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  116  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton, 


£  s.  d. 
7  5  0 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates  .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns...  7  2  6  ...  8  5  6 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

„  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

(•And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and 24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

,,  ,,  22g.and24g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  nod  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.& 24  g.  12  15  " 


26  g 


14  0  0 


Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  Lo 
£  s.  d.  £ 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  5  0  ... 

Pipe  in  coils  .  14  15  0  ... 

Soil  pipe  . 17  5  0  ... 

Compo  pipe .  17  5  0  ... 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  27  0  0  ... 

Silesian . .  26  15  0  ... 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  104... 

Thin  „  „  0  0  11J  ... 

Copper  nails  .  0  0  11  ... 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . . . 0  0  10  ... 

Thin  . .  0  0  11  ... 

Tin— English  Ingots .  0  1  3J  ... 

Solder — Plumbers’  . 0  0  6J  ... 

Tinmen’s .  ,,  0  0  8  ... 

Blowpipe . 0  0  9  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths .  5 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths .  • 

32  oz.  thirds  .  I 

,,  fourths .  < 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. .  •' 

,,  21  oz . 

4  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 

r  ::  ::  ::  ::::::  • 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  Per  gallon 

,,  „  ••  >u  barrels , 

,,  ,,  in  drums  . 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes... 

„  ,,  ,,  in  Darrels. 

,,  ,,  in  drums  . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels .  „  0 

,,  in  drums  .... 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15 

Red  Lead,  Dry .  „  18  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


23d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

ifd . 

3§d. 


^VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  VaruishJ .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak  .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of)  C  “  “ 
Churches  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage  ..  .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  1  1  0 

EggRhell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 1  4  0 

Extra  Palo  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan  .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
from  ihe  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China. 
Ceylon,  &o„  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  TH« 
Builder,*’  Catherine-etreot,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ’’  by  Friday  Homing’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted » 


BARNSLEY. — For  road  works,  Grafton-street  and 
Junction-street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  H- 
Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor,  Manor  House,  Barnsley: — 
Junction-street. 

J.  Hood,  Peel-street,  Barnsley .  £414  17  8 

Ora/ton-street. 

G.  H.  Burrows,  Park-road,  Barnsley . .  503  2  3 


BELFAST. — For  heating  May-street  Church 
W.  Willis,  Belfast .  £100 


BIGGLESWADE. — For  additions  to  the  Isolation 
Hospital,  Biggleswade,  Beds.,  for  the  Joint  Hospital' 
Board.  Mr.  Henry  Young,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Bedford : — 

Saint  . £5,298  0  0  Bateman  & 

Wade  .  5,177  0  0  i  Son  .  £4,603  0  0 

Banyard  ....  5,050  0  0  Barren  &  Son  4,575  14  0 

Hinson  &  Co.  4,950  0  0  !  Bailey .  4,427  0  0 

Hockley  <k  Co.  4,860  0  0  1  Eastwood  ..  4,300  0  0 

French  ....  4,838  0  0  1  Wharton  & 

Foster .  4,837  0  0  I  Dunstall  . .  4,298  0  O 

Bell  &  Sou  . .  4,831  0  0  j  Dawes .  4,220  0  O 

Raban  &  Son  4,783  OOHoward, 

Wright  ....  4,689  0  0  Huntingdon*  4,000  0  0 

Redhonse ....  4,625  0  0 


BRISTOL. — For  erecting  warehouse  at  Lawrence  Hill 
Railway  Wharf,  for  Messrs.  T.  Adams  &  Bros.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Watkins,  architect,  15,  Clare-street,  Bristol : — 

T.  R.  Lewis  . .  £250  0  0  I  G.  Humphreys  .  £209  10  0 

E.  Love  .  222  4  0  C.  A.  Hayes  . .  207  0  0 

H.  W.  &  E.  I.  A.  J.  Beaven, 

^eale  .  222  0  0|  Bedminster*.  196  0  (4 


CONISBOROUGH. — For  six  miles  of  14-in.  cast-iron 
water  pipes  for  the  Doncaster  Corporation.  Mr. 
W.  H.  R.  Crabtree,  C.E.,  Mansion  House,  Doncaster  : — 
Stanton  Ironworks  Co.,  Ltd.,  nr.  Nottingham*  £6,063 


DARTFORD. — For  the  construction  of  Westgate  and" 
Junction  roads,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Tiffin,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Council : — 

S.  J.  Brice  <fc  Sons,  Point  Barge  Wharf, 

Rochester*  . £1,579  7  6 


DONCASTER. — For  rebuilding  a  bridge  over  the 
Dutch  river,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Crabtree,  C.E., 
Borough  Surveyor,  Doncaster.  Quantities ^.by  Sur¬ 
veyor 


_ .  Clayphan  £1,855  2 
H.  Connell..  1,734  17 
T.W.Pedrette  1,678  14 
P.  Sangwin..  1,677  8  10 


W.  Bentley  . 
Hannan  & 
Wangton  . 


1,651  1  0 


Leggott  & 

Speight  .  .  £1,596;19  T-6 
T.  C.  Starkey  1,449  18  6 
Sheffield  & 

SouthYork- 
shire  Navi¬ 
gation  Co., 

Sheffield* .  1,400  OJO' 


DOVER. — For  additions  to  Corporation  Electricity 
Works,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  L.  W.  Woodman, 
M.I.E.E.,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Park-street, 
Dover.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Beeston,  Dover  : — 


O.  Capell ....  £2,221 
Gann  &  Co..  .V  1,650  0  0 

G.  Munro _ N  1,426  11  9 

G.  Browning  T  1,367  0  0 
G.  Keeler....  5  1,328  0  0 
F.  G.  lMinterAl,327  0  0 


S.  Lewis  ....  £1,312  0  0 
Hayward  & 

Paramor  . .  1,262  12  O 

R.&G.Brisley  1,253  0  O 
G.  Lewis  & 

Sons, Dover*  1,222  10  (V 
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DUNDEE. — For  additions  to  tramway  depot, 
Lochee-road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Jas.  Thom¬ 
son,  City  Architect,  Dundee.  Quantities  by  City 


Architect: — 

Builder:  J.  Allan,  Dundee  .  £398  0  0 

Joiners:  J.  Scott  A  Sons,  Dundee  ....  216  0  0 

Iron:  Beath  &  Keay,  Dundee .  56  0  10 

Painters:  Petrie  Bros.,  Dundee .  22  18  9 

Slater:  C.  Brand,  Dundee  .  44  1  7 


Plumber:  W.  Fenwick,  Dundee .  33  19  0 


GAINSBOROUGH. — For  erecting  a  public  library, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Scorer  A 
Gamble,  architects,  Bank-street-chambers,  Lincoln : — 


A.  J.  Elmes . .  £3,782  7  4 
W.  Scott  ....  3,779  0  0 

C. J  M.  Green¬ 
wood  ....  3,695  0  0 

J.  H.  Vickers  3,592  0  0 
S.  A  R.  Horton  3,562  9  5 

D.  GUI  &  Son  3,527  0  0 
Mawer  Bros.  3,482  19  4 


F.  M.  Thomp¬ 
son  .  £3,462 

T.  Cuthbert..  3,435 
H.  S.  &  W. 

Close  -  3,400 

C.  Sprakes  A 
Son,  Don¬ 
caster*....  3,156 


0  0 
0  0 

0  0 


0  0 


GODALMING. — For  new  surface-water  drain  and 
footpath,  Brighton-road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Norris,  Borough  Surveyor,  Godaiming.  Quantities 
by  the  Surveyor : — 

Cunningham,  Forbes,  &  Co.,  Fleet .  £336 


HAMPTON. — For  erecting  Hampton  Police  Station. 
Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  New  Scotland  Yard,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son.  &  Chidgey,  Charing  Cross¬ 
chambers,  Duke-street,  Adel  phi 


A.  Jordan  . .  £9,659  15  0 
Hoi  1  0  w  a  y 

Bros .  8,490  0  0 

Grover  A  Son  8,412  0  0 

•Chessum  A 

Sons .  8,268  0  0 


Higgs  |A  |HilI3£8,263  0  0 
Lathey  Bros.  8,097  0  0 
Messom  ....  8,077  0  0 

Potterton  . .  8,010  10  6 

Collinson  ....  7,560  0  0 


HANDSWORTH. — For  unclimbable  wrought-iron 
fencing  at  electric  light  and  power  station  site, 
Piers-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H. 
Richardson,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  House, 
Hands  worth  : — 


Du  d  le  v  Art 
Metal  Co.  . .  £254  8  4 
HU1  A  Smith  . .  233  14  2 

MUler  &  Son  . .  190  16  3 

H  a  v  w  a  r  d  & 

Sons,  Ltd.  . .  186  7  6 


Bayliss,  Jones, 

A  Bayliss  . .  £177  10  0 
J.  Elwell,  Sher¬ 
borne  -  street, 
Birmingham*  142 JgO  0 


HIGH  WYCOMBE. — For  New  House,  Amersham-hill, 
High  Wycombe,  for  Mr.  Daniel  Clarke,  J.P.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  F.S.I.,  architect,  9,  Strand,  Charing  Cross,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.C.,  and  High  Wycombe,  Bucks : — 

G.  Darlington  £1,500  0  0  I  Y.  J.  Lovell  . .  £1,365  0  0 

Carter  A  Son. .  1,488  0  0  J.  T.  Harris  . .  1,329  0  0 

H.  Harris  ....  1,475  0  0  G.  H.  Gibson. .  1,312  0  0 

G.  Biggs  &  Son  1,450  0  0  Hunt  A  Son  . .  1,291  0  0 

Nash  A  Sons. .  1,397  0  0  G.  Smith  ....  1,234  5  6 

Webster  &  H.  Flint.  Wy- 

Cannon  ....  1,388  0  o|  combe*  ....  1,173  0  0 


KINGSWINFORD. — For  sewerage  works  (Contract 
No.  6:  twenty-eight  miles  of  pipes),  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  Fiddian,  F.S.I.,  Engineer,  Old  Bank 
Offices,  Stourbridge  : — 

Twenty-three  tenders,  from  £11,962  16s.  4d.  down¬ 
wards,  were  received.  G.  Skey  A  Co.,  Tamworth, 
at  £5,707  2s.  7d.  (provisionaUy  accepted). 


KINGSWINFORD. — For  sewerage  works  (Contract 
No.  5  :  construction  of  brick,  cast-iron,  and  stoneware 
pipe  sewers,  manholes,  lampholes,  flushing  chambers, 
and  other  works  in  connexion  therewith),  for  the  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Fiddian,.  F.S.I.,  Engineer, 
■Old  Bank-chambers,  Engineer,  Stourbridge  : —  £  “jj 
Seven  tenders,  from  £56,145  6s.  7d.  downwards,  were 
received.  J.  Guest  A  Son,  Brettell  Lane,  £26,744 
provisionally  accepted). 


KINGSWINFORD. — For  sewerage  works  (Contract 
No.  4  :  pumping  plant  at  Wordslev  and  Ashwood  sewage 
pumping  stations),  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  Fiddian,  F.S.I.,  Engineer,  Stourbridge  : — 
Thirty-seven  tenders,  from  £3.265  downwards,  were 
received  for  gas  engines  and  pumps,  and  twenty- 
seven  tenders,  from  £2.974  downwards,  for  electric 
motors  and  pumps.  Campbell  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Halifax,  £1,760  (provisionally  "accepted  for  gas 
engines  and  pumps). 


KINGSWINFORD. — For  sewerage  works  (Contract 
No.  7  :  two  workmen’s  cottages  at  Wordsley  and  Ash¬ 
wood  sewage  pumping  stations),  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  Fiddian,  F.S.I.,  Engineer,  Stourbridge  : — 
Eleven  tenders,  from  £1,120  downwards,  were 
received.  A.  H.  Guest,  ;Coalbournbrook,  near 
Stourbridge,*  £696. 


LEATHERHEAD. — For  the  erection  and  completion 
of  a  new  club-house,  for  the  Surrey  Golf  Club,  Paches- 
ham  Park,  Leatherhead.  Messrs.  Thorn  A  Trehearne, 
45,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  architects  : — 


Brown  A  Son  £2,842  0  0 
L.  Whitehead 

&  Co .  2  725  0  0 

Sayers  A 
Jaquest  . .  2,473  10  0 
J.  De’Ath  . .  2,415  0  0 


E.  H.  Wallis 

&  Co . £2,299  0  0 

Cropley  A 
Sons,  Lea¬ 
therhead*..  2,287  10  0 


LLANBEDR  (Breconshire). — For  erecting  a  parsonage 
house  at  Llanbedr,  near  Crickhowell,  for  the  Rev.  W. 
Lloyd- Harries.  Mr.  F.  Baldwin,  architect, ’Abergavenny. 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

T.  S.  Foster .  £2,630  I  R.  Meredith,  New- 

J.  G.  Thomas  A  Sons  2,498  |  fridge-  on  -  Wye*  £1,984 

LOUTH  (Lines.). — For  erecting  new  board  room  and 
offices  at  the  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Bentley,  architect,  20,  Corn-market,  Louth  : — 

M.  Hatcliffe  ....  £523  0  I  H.  Thompson  A 

Mawer  Bros .  510  14  Sons,  Grimsbv*  £445  15 

G.  H.  Vickers _  494  7  | 


LOCHMABEN  (Dumfries). — For  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal  works,  for  the  Town  Council.  Messrs.  D. 
Balfour  A  Son,  engineers,  3,  St.  Nicholas-buildings, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : — 

W.’Tilbum  A  Co.,  Craigelvin,  Dumfries*J£3,028  17  10 


LONDON. — For  the  execution  of  sewer  and  drain  works,  for  the  Westminster  City  Council  : — 


— 

Bond-street 
(Contract  No.  55). 

Park-lane,  Regent-street, 
and  Trafalgar-square 
(Contract  No.  57). 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

•£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

E.  lies  . 

3,600 

0 

1,680 

0 

0 

5,280 

0 

Killingback  A  Co.* . 

1,447 

5 

0 

699 

9 

5 

2,146 

14 

5 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co.]- . 

2,180 

613 

0 

0 

2,793 

0 

0 

W.  Neave  A  Son . 

1,993 

0 

0 

1,128 

0 

0 

3,121 

0 

0 

D.  R.  Paterson  . 

1,756 

13 

6 

759 

9 

7 

3 

T.  W.  Pedrette  . 

2,564 

13 

11 

1,046 

9 

3 

3,611 

3 

2 

P.  SmithJ . 

2,556 

9 

635 

8 

6 

3,191 

17 

8 

t  Informal. 


LONDON.  —  For  cleaning,  distempering,  painting 
wards,  etc.,  at  the  Infirmary,  High-street,  Homerton, 
N.E.,  for  the  Hackney  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch, 
architect,  76,  Finsbury-pavement : — 


P.  &  F.  Steed  . .  £590  0  0 
W.  Gray  A  Co. . .  581  9  8 
F.  W.  Harris  . .  439  0  0 

J.  R.  Cordell  A 

Sons  .  420  0  0 

W.  Silk  &  Son. .  410  0  0 


W.  R.  Athey  . .  £389  0  0 

P.  McCarthy  . .  370  0  0 

W.  Dryden _  368  0  0 

W.  H.  Jolly _  320  0  0 

G.  Wales  &  Co., 

Ltd .  223  9  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  warehouse  at  Lime- 
house,  E.  Mr.  Herbert  Riches,  architect,  3,  Crooked- 
lane,  King lWilliam-street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied: — - 


Todd  A  Newman . . 
Watts,  Johnson,  & 


.  A  T.  Thorne  . .  £1,070 

S.  Salt  A  Sons  ....  1,065 

Courtney  A  Fair- 

bairn  .  1,049 

T.  03born  &  Sons..  1,016 

X  Accepted,  with  additions,  at  £1,050. 


Sheffield  Bros.J 


£999 

977 

963 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  ^at  the  Fire 
Brigade  Central  Station,  for  the  Finchley  Urban 
District  Council:  — 

Marchant  A  Hirst  . .  £339  I  Thompson  A  Sons  . .  £235 

W.  Tout  .  295  S.]Kind,  Tottenham*  J225 

G.  A  J.  Claridge  ....  265  |  J 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Stoke 
Newington,  N.  Messrs.  JFoulsham  &  Herbert  Riches, 
architects,  3,  Crooked-lane,  E.C.:— 

Todd  &  Newman  . .  £492  I  Courtney  &  Fairbairn  £433 
T.  Osbobn  A  Sons  . .  439  |  Sheffield  Bros.*  395 


LONDON. — For  paving  work*,  JM  ire-street,  for)  the 
London  County  Council:  — 


J.  G.  White  &  Co .  £10,595  17  6 

Muirhead,  Greig,  A  Matthews .  9,846  3  11 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co .  9,378  10  11 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co .  9,065  6  0 

Acme  Flooring  A  Paving  Co .  9,037  5  7 

W.  Minders,  Levton*  .  8.982  12  3 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co .  8.403  10  9 


[The  amount  of  the  chief  engineer's  estimate  is  £9,375.] 


LONDON. — For  coal  and  ash  convevors,  Greenwich 
Generating  Station,  for  the  London  Countv  Council  : — 


C.  A.  Cass  .  £7,393  17  0 

R.  Dempster  &  Sons,  Ltd .  7,270  17  0 

SDencer  A  Co.,  Ltd .  6,881  0  0 

Blake,  Barclay  A  Co .  6,550  10  0 

Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Ltd .  4,970  10  0 

New  Convevor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Smethwick*  4,763  0  0 
E.  Allen  A  Co.,  Ltd .  4,582  0  3 


LONDON. — Electric  light  installations,  Toolev-street 
Station  an  1  Bivswiter  anl  Kilburn  sub-3tations,  for 


the  London  County  Council: — 

Tooley-street  Station. 

Alliance  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd .  £166  5  6 

A.  H.  Marshall  &  Co .  158  10  0 

F.  J.  Coleby  &  Co .  157  0  0 

W.  H.  Johnson  .  154  7  0 

Duncan,  Watson.  &  Co .  153  0  0 

O.  Clark  &  Co .  152  0  0 

G.  Weston  A  Sons .  150  0  0 

National  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.  143  0  0 

Duroll  A  Co .  141  13  0 

L.  Sunderland  &  Co .  135  0  0 

Rashleigh.  Phipps,  A  Co.,  102,  Oxford- 

street,  W.«  .  133  10  0 

Baysioater  Sub-Station. 

National  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.  £195  0  0 

Alliance  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd .  179  15  0 

A.  H.  Marshall  A  Co .  164  5  0 

D.  Watson  A  Co .  164  0  0 

F.  J.  Coleby  &  Co .  162  10  0 

G.  We3ton  A  Sous .  160  0  0 

W.  H.  Johnson  .  158  7  0 

Durell  A  Co .  154  13  0 

O.  Clark  A  Co .  145  0  0 

L.  Sunderland  A  Co .  140  0  0 

Rashleigh,  Phipp3,  A  Co.,  102,  Oxford- 

street,  W.*  .  121  2  6 

Kilburn  Sub-Station. 

Alliance  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd .  192  9  0 

National  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.  183  0  0 

D.  Watson  A  Co .  175  0  0 

F.  J.  Coleby  A  Co .  175  0  0 

A.  H.  Marshall  A  Co .  174  10  0 

W.  H.  Johnson  .  172  2  0 

Durell  A  Co .  171  13  0 

G.  Weston  A  Sons .  170  0  0 

O.  Clark  A  Co .  165  0  0 

L.  Sunderland  A  Co .  149  0  0 

Rashleigh,  Phipp3,  A  Co.,  102,  Oxford- 

street,  W.*  .  143  0  0 


LONDON. — For  238  lineal  yds.  of  12-in.  diameter 
pipe  sewer,  etc.,  in  Trafalgar-square,  Park-lane,  ber 
Green-street,  etc.  (Contract  No.  55),  for  the  Westminst 
City  Council : — 


E.  lies  . 

T.  W.  Pedrette  . . 

P. 'Smith . 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co. . . 
W.  Neave  A 'Son . . 
D.  R.  Paterson  . . 
C.W.  KillingbackA 
Co.,  James-street, 
Camden  Town* . . 


No.  55. 
£3,600  0  0 
2.564  13  11 
2,556  9  2 
2,180  0  0 
1.99:!  0  I) 
1,756  13  6 


1,447  5  0 


No.  57. 
£1,630  0  1 

1,046  9  5 

635  8  5 

613  0  0 
1,128  0  0 
759  9  7 


699  9  5 


LONDON. — For^reinstating  trenches  in  jmacadamised 
roads  “  during  the  current  year,”  for  the  Westminster 


City  Council : — 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co.,  Ltd.*  s.  d. 

All  trenches  more  than  5  yds.  super,  per  yard  .  3  0 

All  trenches,  51yds.  super  or  less  .  3  6 

Minimumjcharge  for  any  trench  .  7  0 


LONDON. — -For  painting,  sanitary  alterations,  etc., 
at  infirmary  in  Harrow-road,  for  the  Paddington 
Guardians.  Mr.  E.  Howlev  Sira,  architect,  8,  Craig’s- 
court.  W.C. : — 

F.  W.  Brock,  '  Boundary 

287,  Shir-  Painting.  wall.  Sanitary. 


land-road, 

Section!. 

Section  II. 

Sectionlill. 

Paddington  , 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

!£ 

s. 

cL 

W.*  . 

F.  Chidlev  A 

— 

.  1,187 

13 

9 

Co.,  56,  Lyd- 
ford-ro  ad, 

Paddington , 
W.*  ...... 

353 

0 

0*. 

.  7 

10 

0  . 

.  1,215 

0 

0 

Cruse  A  Bald- 

win . 

— 

.  895 

0 

0 

Doulton  A  Co. 

450 

0 

0  . 

.  19 

0 

0  . 

.  1,530 

0 

0 

Fowler  A  Co. 

466 

0 

0  . 

.  12 

0 

0  . 

.  1,142 

0 

0 

G.  Foxlev. .  . . 

420 

0 

0  . 

.  16 

10 

0  . 

J.  Gregg  .... 
G.  Grimwood 

463 

16 

8  . 

.  b 

0 

0  . 

A  Sons  .... 

495 

0 

0  . 

.  32 

10 

0  . 

.  1,255 

0 

0 

J.  F.  Holliday  351 

10 

0  . 

.  7 

10 

0  . 

.  1,230 

0 

0 

G.  Jennings  . . 

.  1,123 

8 

4 

Leslie  A  Co  . . 
Martin,  J. 

380 

0 

0  . 

.  8 

15 

0  . 

.  1,363 

0 

0 

French  A  Co. 

558 

10 

0  . 

.  15 

0 

0  . 

J.  J.  Richards 

460 

0 

0  . 

.  14 

10 

0  . 

Vigor  A  Co.  . . 

363 

15 

0  . 

.  19 

10 

0  . 

.  1,240 

0 

0 

LONDON. — For  painting  inftrmarv  at  Brook-street, 
S.E..  for  the  Lambeth  Guardians.  Messrs.  Woodward, 
Brooks,  A  Latter,  surveyors,  ’69,  Kenuington-oval, 
S.E.  •— 


Painting. 


C.  J.  Edwards .  £825  8  1 

W.  A.  King .  715  0  0 

T.  Pearce .  700  0  0 

Cruse  A  Baldwiu  .  623  0  0 

Wontner  A  Co.,  Ltd .  583  0  0 

C.  Withers  .  553  4  4 

Soencer,  Santo,  A  Co.,  Ltd  ....  540  0  0 

Milsom  A  Son  .  538  0  0 

P.  McCarthy  .  481  0  0 

E.  Mills .  455  0  0 

T.  French .  454  16  4 

J.  J.  Richards .  428  12  6 

McMcCarthy  .  379  0  0 

H.  Bragg  A  Son .  357  10  4 

H.  Kent  .  349  0  0 

A.  H.  Inns,  Camoraile-street- 
chambers,  Bishopsgate-street, 

E.C.* .  300  ,0  0 


Months. 
.  3J 
Weeks. 


.  10 
.  10 
.  3 

•  ~t 


Shelters. 


H.  Kent  .  95  0  0 

E.  Mills .  94  0  0 

Cruse  A  Baldwin  .  87  10  0 

T.  Pearce .  86  10  0 

W.  Harbrow  .  86  10  0 

H.  Bragg  A  Son,  Robsart-street, 

Brixton*  .  73  18  8 


X  No  time  stated. 


4 


NEATH. — For  erecting  a  new  public  library,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  D.  M.  Jenkins,  Borough  Engi¬ 
neer  : — 

J.  Goodridge  A  I  E.  Thomas _  £3,947  0 

Son  .  £4,200  0  Waring,  Cole,  A 

D.  Davies  ....  4,090  0  Waring, 

J.  Rees  .  4,059  10  1  Neath* .  3,646  10 

NOTTINGHAM. — For  two  houses  aiid  shops,  Victoria- 
embankment  and  Arkwright-street,  Nottingham.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Calvert  and  Mr.  William  R.  Gleave,  architects, 


13,  Low-pavement,  Nottingham  : — 

W.  Crane,  Ltd .  £1,593 

J.  G.  Short*  (lowest  of  ten  tenders) .  1,598 


LONDON. — For  a  50  kilowatt  electric  generating 
plant,  for  the  LondonJCountyiCouncillPoplar  Technical 
Institute) 

Beilis  A  Morcom,  546L,  and  26L  for  drawings. 

P.  Brotherhood  541L 

W.  H.  Allen,  Son,  A  (Co.,  520L,  and°j5L  for  drawings. 

'  *W.  Sissons  A  Co.,  Gloucester,  4751.  (drawings  included).* 


'NYNEHEAD  (Wellington,  Somerset). — For  repairs 
and  improvements  at  Nynehead  Court,  for  Mr.  G.  S. 
Lysaght.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss-Flower,  surveyor,  etc.,  2, 
Victoria-mansions,  Westminster,  and  Bristol : — 

L.  K.  Thomas  A  Son,  The 
Triangle,  Clifton,  Bristol*  . .  £1,413  14  0 

TENDERS  •  -Oontinued^on  page  56. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered' 

•Designs  for  Laying-out  Open  Space  in  Centre  of  Town 

Borough  of  Welshpool . 

July  18 
Sept.  30 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


600  yds.  of  18-in.  Sewer  at  Tynybedw  . 

Stonebridge  at  Wainsford . 

Additions,  etc.,  66,  High-street,  Mortlake . 

Meeting  House.  Langworthy-road,  Seedley  . 

Ch.  of  Scotl'd,  Benton-ter.,  Sandyfd-rd.,  N.-on-Tyne 

Two  Cottage  Blocks,  Sedgefleld  . . 

Almshouses,  Gaywood-road.  King’s  Lynn . 

House  at  Oaklands,  Chudleigh . 

Stores  . 

House  and  Surgery.  Pontlottyn  . 

Five  Steel  Road  Bridges  . 

Outfall  Drain  for  Hospital  at  Heswall  . 

Eight  Labourers'  Cottages  . 

Remodelling  Labourer's  Cottage . 

Alterations  to  Farm  Buildings,  Dickleburgh  Hall  . . 

Iron  Railings  at  Lily-lane  Municipal  School . 

Paving,  etc.,  Works  . 

Roads,  Preston  . 

External  Repairs  of  Pelham-street  Council  Schools . . 

Internal  Repairs,  etc.,  of  Board  Room . 

Portland  Cement  . 

9,700  yds.  of  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains,  etc . 

School  Additions.  Bramfield . 

Four  Houses  and  Cottages,  Elmswell . 

Highway  Materials . 

Brick  Chimney.  City  Asylum,  Hellesdon  . 

Works  at  26,  Patrick-street,  Cork . 

Road  Improvement  Works  . 

Materials . 

Infants’  School,  Colman-street,  Norwich  . 

Painting,  Alterations,  etc.,  Connaught-road  Schools. . 

Internal  Painting,  etc.,  Ellen-street  Schools . 

Distempering,  etc.,  Portland-road  Schools . 

Elementary  Schools,  etc.,  St.  Leonard’s-avenue - 

Motor  Omnibus  House.  Roselands . 

Silt  Basin,  Queen's  Park  . 

Painting,  etc..  Royal  Technical  Institute . . 

Painting,  etc.,  Bute-street  and  Canton  Police  Stations 

Seven  Covered  Dust  Vans  . 

Painting  Congregational  Chapel,  Hayton,  Maryport 

•Road-making  and  Paving  Works . 

Steading  on  Farm  of  Crookmore, Tullynessle,  Alford. . 

Deck  Spans  for  New  Barakar  Bridge . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Alexandra  Schools  . 

Painting,  Repairs,  etc.,  of  Elementary  Schools  .... 
Alter’s,Minny-st.  Congregati’nalCp’l,  Cathays,  Cardiff 

Wesleyan  Mission  Room  at  Seaton  Hirst . 

Wet  and  Dry  Gas  Meters . 

Cast-Iron  Gas  and  Water  Pipes  . 

Rebuilding  the  “Three  Salmons”  Inn,  Bassalley. . . . 

Boys'  School,  Tonyrefail  . 

2,500  Tons  of  Granite  . ! 

2,680  yds.  of  Tarpaving  . 

7.987  yds.  of  Retopping  . j 

134  yds.  of  Tar  Macadam . I 

386  yds.  of  Artificial  Stone  Paving . 

Forming  and  Metalling  Carr,  ageway,  Windsor-road . .  I 

Paving,  etc..  Windsor-road . 1 

Repairs,  Earnside  Farm  Buildings . 

Shelter  at  Bank  Top  Park  . j 

♦Reconstructing  River  Wall  at  Chancellor’s  Wharf  . .  1 

Church  and  Parish  Hall  at  Ferndale . 

Culvert  <fc  River  Wall,  Greville  Smyth  Park,  Bedminster 

Schools,  Welsh-row,  Nantwich . 

200  lineal  yds.  of  Road  Making,  Baildon . 

600  lineal  yds.  of  9  in.  Pipe  Sewering,  Baildon  - 

Painting  Schools . 

Administrative  Block,  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall..  I 
Isolation  Pavilion,  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall  |. . . . 
Laundry  &  Amb'lance  Block,  Smallp’x  Hosp’l,  Bagnall 

Mortuary  Block,  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall  . 

Boundary  Wall’g  &  Fenc’g,  Smallp’xJHospital,  Bagnall 
Water  Storage  Tank,  Smallpox  Hospital.  Bagnall  . .  : 
Sewage  Disposal  Works.  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall ! 

Discharging  Block,  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall _ 

Cart  Shed.  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall . 

Roads  and  Paths.  Smallpox  Hospital.  Bagnall . 

Drainage  of  Hospital,  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall  . . 
Steam  Disinfector,  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall  .... 

Incinerator,  Smallpox  Hospital,  Bagnall  . 

FifteenLabourers'  Cotgs.,Toomebridge  &  Randalstown 

Five  Labourers'  Cottages,  C'rumlin . 

Rushall  Flood  Prevention  Works  . 

Screens  and  Swing  Doors  to  Shelter,  Prince’s-parade 

Painting  Grange  Council  School  . . 

Repairs  at  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Ore  . 

Brick,  etc.,  Work,  Robroyston  Smallpox  Hospital  .. 

•Sewer  Work  at  Mare-street  and  Damley-road . 

♦Painting  &  Decorating  Council  Chbr.,  etc.,  Town  Hall 


Rhondda  U.D.C. 

Bodmin  and  Liskeard  R.D.C.’s 

Parochial  Trustees  . 

Society  of  Friends,  Manchester 


Visiting  Com.,  Durham  Co.  Lnn.  Asy. 

Municipal  Charity  Trustees . 

F.  B.  Lord . 

Cleckheaton  U.D.C . 

Rhymuey  Workmen  Doctor's  Com. 

Bloemfontein  Corporation  . 

W.  Derby,  Liverp'l,  etc.,  Hos.  Com. 

Banbridge  R.D.C . 

do. 


Manchester  Education  Committee. 

Manchester  Corporation  . 

Brighton' Education  Committee . . . 


Thames  Conservators  . 

Newark  R.D.C . 

Manag.,  Bramfi’ld  Non- Provided  Sch. 


Sandgate  U.D.C . 

Norwich  Corporation  . 

Messrs.  O’ Regan  &  Co . 

Bindley  U.D.C . 

Cottingham  U.D.C . . . 

Norwich  Education  Committee  . 
Hove  Education  Committee  . . . 


do. 
do. 

Managers  of  Stafford  Council  Schools 
Eastbourne  Electric  Light  Com’ttee 

Crewe  Town!  Council  . 

Salford  Education;Committee  .... 

Cardiff  Corporation  . 

Bromley  Borough  Council  . 

Willesden  D.C . 

East  India  Ry.  Co . 

Beckenham  Education  Committee . . 
do. 

Dewsbury  Gas  Committee  . 

do. 

Lloyd  &  Yorath,  Ltd . 

Glamorgan  County  Council . 

Reigate  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cardiff  Corporation  . 

do. 

Darlington  Corporation  . 

Borough  of  Hammersmith . 

Rev.  D.  Davies . 

Bristol  Estates,  etc.,  Committee  . . 
Trustees,  Primitive  Methodist' Chap’l 

Cardiff  School  Board 
N.  Staffords’e  J’nt  Smallp’x  Hos.  B’d 
do. 
do. 

[do. 

(do. 


do. 

do. 

j  Antrim  R.D.C . 

do. 

,  Walsall'R.D.C . 

Bridlington^Corpo  ration . 

Jarrow  Education  Committee 

I  Hastings  Guardians . 

!  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Hackney  Borough  Council  . . . 


W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda - 

S.  W.  Jenkin  <fc  Son,  Liskeard  . 

J.  E.  Anderson,  Clerk,  Office  of  Barnes  Council,  High-st.,  Mortlake 
F.  Rowutree,  Architect,  11,  Little  College-st..  Westminster,  S.W. 

F.  M.  Dryden,  Architect,  6,  Market-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

W.  Crozier.  County  Surveyor,  Shire  Hall.  Durham . 

Jarvis  &  Son,  Architects,  Paradise-parade,  King's  Lynn  . 

S.  Segar,  Architect,  24  and  26,  Union-street,  Newton  Abbot  . 

J.  Armitage,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Cleckheaton  . 

Dr.  J.  Jones,  Cloverdale,  Pontlottyn . 

Davis  &  Soper,  54,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.C . 

C.  H.  Lancaster.  Arch.,  Brougham-ter.,  West  Derby-rd.,  Liverpool 

E.  Wyly,  Clerk,  Workhouse,  Baubridge,  Co.  Down  . 

do. 

Fairbank  &  Wall,  Architects,  Craven  Bank-chambers,  Bradford. 

Education  Offices,  Deansgate,  Manchester  . 

Paving,  etc..  Dept.  (Surveyor’s  Office).  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

T.  Simpson  &  Son,  17,  Ship-street,  Brighton  . 

do. 
do. 

R.  Philipson,  Sec.,  Thames  Conserv.  Offlc.,  Victoria-embank.,  E.C. 
H.  Walker  &  Son,  Enginrs.,  Albion-chamb.,  King-st.,  Nottingham 

A.  Pells,  Architect,  Beccles . 

A.  Rutter  &  Sons,  Architects,  86,  Whiting-st.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

L.  J.  D.  Brockman,  Clerk,  48,  Sandgate-road.  Folkestone  . 

A.  E.  Collins,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Norwich  . . . . , . 

J.  F.  M'Mullen,  Architect.  30,  South  Mall,  Cork . . 

A.  Holden,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hindloy  .... 
J.  H.  Hanson,  Surveyor,  Market  Green,  Cottingham  . 

C.  J.  Brown,  Architect,  Cathedral  Offices,  The  Close,  Norwich  . . 

H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . 

do. 
do. 

H.  T.  Sandy,  Architect,  22,  Greengate,  Stafford . 

D.  J.  Bowe,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne . 

G.  Eaton-Shore,  Borough  Surveyor,  Heath-street,  Crewe . 

Director  of  Education,  Chapel-street,  Salford  . . 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Cardiff  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bromley  Kent  . 

J.  Beatly,  Hayton,  Maryport . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W.  . . 

A.  Stronach,  jun.,  &  Son,  20,  Belmont-street,  Aberdeen  . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

J.  A.  Angell,  Surveyor,  Beckenham  . 


do. 


R.  &  S.  Williams,  Architects,  Wharton-street,  Cardiff  . 

J.  W.  Taylor,  F.R.I.B.A.,  St.  John-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . . 
C.  A.  Craven,  Gas  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Savile  Town,  Dewsbury  . . 
do. 

Lansdowne  &  Griggs,  Arch..  Metropolitan  B'k-chbrs.,  Newport,  Mon. 
T.  Mansel  Franklin,  Clerk,  County  C'n'l  Offices,  Westgate-st.,  Cardiff 
Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal-buildings,  Reigate  . 


W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff 


J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

G.  Winter,  Borough  Surveyor,  Darlington  . . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Broadway,  Hammersmith  . 

E.  M.  Bruce-Vaughan,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Cardiff  . 

T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

C.  E.  Davenport,  Engineer  and  Architect,  Nantwich . 

Walker  &  Collinson,  Architects,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford  . 

do. 

J.  J.  Jackson,  School  Board  Offices,  Howard-gardens,  Cardiff - 

E.  Jones,  Architect,  10,  Albion-street,  Hanley  . 

do. 


J.  Clark,  Clerk,  Union  Office,  Antrim  . 

do. 

F.  W.  Mager,  District  Surveyor,  Rushall; . 

Boro  ugh' Surveyor,  Town  Hall, '.Bridlington . 

H.  M.  Adam,  Higher  Grade  School,  Jarrow . 

A.  W.  Jeffery  <fc*Son,  Architects,  5,  Havelock-road,  Hastings. 
Office  of  Public  Works,  City  Chambers,  64,  Cochrane-st.,  Glasgow 
N.  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town.Hall,  Hackney,  N.E . 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Hi. 


C.  Akrill  <1-  Co..  West  Bromwich 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

do. 

Lowestoft  Corporation . 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council  . 

Edinburgh  City  Gouncil  . 

Admiralty  . . 


Lanark  Middle  Ward  District  Com. 

Radcliffe  U.D.C . 

Workington  Corporation . 

Staines  U.D.C! . 

Spennymoor  U.D.C . 

City  of  Wakefield . 

Governors  Cheltenham  Gram.  Sch'l 

Mr.  T.  Stevens . 

Rev.  S.  Jones  . . . 

Great  Central  Railway  Co . 

Easington  R.D.C. 

Bradford  Education  Committee . . 

Surbiton  U.D.C . 

Canterbury  Drainage  Committee  .  . 
do. 

Rhyl  U.D.C . 

Isle  of  Ely  Education  Committee  . 
Manchester  Watch  Committee  . .  . 


Manchester  Improvement  Committee 
Port  Glasgow  Town  Council 


Coventry  Corpor.  Ci, 

L.C.C . 

Southern  Mahrntta  Ry.  Co. 

Woodford  U.D.C.  . . 

Bedford  Corporation  . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co. 

Hertford  Corporation « . 

do. 

Annfleld  Plain  U.D.C . 

Somerset  County  Council 
Harbour  Commissioners  . .  . 

Dartford  U.D.C . 

Corporation  of  London . 


Iron  and  Steel  Works  for  Factory  Extension  . 

Steel  Box  Girders,  Whitehall-road,  Leeds . 

Extending  Abutments  and  Piers  to  Two  Footbridges 

Road  Metalling  . 

Extern  of  Firew'd  Factory,  etc.,  Craigleith  Poorhouse 

Urinal,  Gorgie-road  . .  .  * . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Weybourne,  Norfolk  .  . 

Stone  Boundary  Wall,  Boon’s-place,  Plymouth  .... 

Outside  Painting,, Upton  Asylum,  Chester  . 

Brick  Chimney  Stack  at  Wellshot,  Cambuslang  .... 

Permanent  Way  for  Tramways  . 

600  Tons  of  Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes  . 

Private  Street  Works,  Victoria-road  . 

Draining  Part  of  Tudhoe  Cemetery . 

Repairs  to  Sutton  Mandeville  Rectory,  etc . 

♦Free  Library  Buildings  . . . 

•New  Science  and  Art  Buildings  in  High-street. . 

Extension  of  134,  Queen-street,  Cardiff . 

,  Vicarage  House,  Yuishir,  Porth,  Pontypridd  . 

•  Extension  qf  Cleethorpes  Pier  and  Pavilion . 

Private  Street  Works,  Cooper’s-terrace,  Thornley  .  . 

School  of  Art  . 

Road  between  Brighton  and  Glenbuck-roads  . 

1,486  lineal  yds.  of  Foul  Sewer  . 

.  s ,  300  yds.  of  9-in.  Surface-Water  Drains . 

1.400  yds.  Concentric  Feeder  Cable  . 

Wall,  Haddenham  Girls’  School  . 

Repairs  &  Painting,  Upton-st.  Fire  Sta.,  Stoekport-rd. 

Repa.d- Paint.,  Park-pl.  Fire  Sta.,Gt.Jackson-st.,Hulme 
Painters'  Work,  Cannel-st.  Police  Stat.,  New  Islington 
Repairs  &  Painting,  New-et.  Fire  Sta.,  Newton  Heath 
Painting  Outside  of  Victoria  Buildings  and  Hotel  . . 

Drainage,  Anchindores  Reservoir  . 

•Erection  of  Shop,  Corner  Book  wood-par.  Wandsw’th 

♦Excavating,  Levelling,  etc.,  at  Foleshill  . 

Reconstruction  of  Four  Bridges,  Pimlico . 

Tools  and  Stores . 

Broken  Granite  . 

1,900  Tons  of  Broken  Granite . . 

20,000  Gallons  of  Creosote  per  week . 

950  yds.  of  4-in.  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains  . 

300  yds.  of  9-in.  Stoneware  Pipe  Surface  Drains. 

Burial  Ground  "Works,  Harehaw . 

Rec’nstr't’g3  Bl’ksof  Latrines,  E.  Tiverton  Shi.,  Bath 

Gates,  N.  and  S.  Custom  House  Quays,  Cork  . 

Main  Extensions . 

♦Underground  Convenience,  Fleet-street  !!!!!!!!”!! 

♦Sewer  Work . 

•Goods  Shed  and  Stable  at  Hayes  Station,  Middlesex! ! 

♦Stores,  etc.,  at  Signal  Works,  Reading  . 

•Goods  Shed,  Engine  Shed,  etc.,  at  Newquay,  Cornwall 
•Repainting,  et.-.,  Southern  Outfall  iWks.,  Crosmcss 
Swimming  Bath,  etc.,  Stamford  New-road 

Painting,  etc..  Infirmary  . !.!!!!. 

|  Bridge,  Ferry  Fryston.  near  Castleford . 

|  Valve  Rods,  Castings,  Screens,  etc.  (Talla  Scheme).. 

Cast-Iron  Beams,  Platforms  for  Valve  Towers,  e  c. . . 

Denstone  Sewerage . ’....! 

♦Tar  Paving,  etc.,  at  Tooting  Bee  Asylum  !!!!!!!' 

♦Cleansing  and  Painting  Works  at  Head  Office 
♦Surface  Water  Drainage,  etc.,  Down  School,  Sutton. 

♦Repairs,  Tar  Paving,  Park  Hospital,  Hither  Green  S  E 

♦Fire-resist., etc.,  10  Wards, etc.,  N.W.Hos..  Hampstead 
Alter's, etc., Houses,  Devonshire &Bond-st.,  Broughton 

Granite,  Gravel,  etc . 

288  yds.  of  9-in.,  and  436  yds.  of  6-in.  Pipe  Sewer 

Electric  Lighting,  Municipal  Technical  School . 

Tar  Ash  Footpath,  Marine-avenue . 

•New  Sorting  Office  at  Lower  Edmonton  . 

250  yds.  of  Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer,  Tideswell  . 

600  Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes,  etc . 

Carting  Pipes  and  Building  Brick  Manholes! !!!!!!! 

Three-Throw  Hard-Water  Pump . 

Extension  of  Refuse  Destructors,  Durnsford-road 
New  Schools,  Boundary  Walls,  and  Out-Buildings 

Chapel,  Treorchy  . 

•Town  Hall  and  Municipal  Buildings,  Stockport  . 

Water  Supply  Works . . 

♦Making-up  Kingsland,  Olive,  Patrick,  &  Coronafn-rds. 

•Uniforms . 

•Erection  of  Law  Courts  at  Town  Hall  !.!!!!!!.!!  ! 

•Science  and  Art  Buildings,  Church-street  ........  . .  I 

College,  St.  Ennan,  Letterkenny . . ! ! ! !  1 

Extension  of  Scrabster  Harbour,  Caithness  . .  .  .  | 

♦Completions  Well,  Provision  of  Engine,  etc..  Him. etc!  ' 

1.371  Tons  Ashphalt-Coated  Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes 

Painting,  etc.,  Schools  . 

Painting  Schools . 

Alter’s,  etc.,  to  Prim.  Meth.  Ch.,  Victoria,"  Garesfleid 
Shop  and  House,  St.  Matthew’s-street,  Ipswich 
Newland  Congregational  Church,  Beverley-road,  Hull 

Extension  of  Engineering  Works,  Shipley . .  j 

Shops  and  Dwelling-houses,  Falls-road,  etc.!  Belfast  i 

Dwelling-houses  in  Albert-street,  Belfast  .  j.  M’Keown 

Stabling  and  Storage,  Derby  Court,  Belfast . I  "  . 

Hot- Water  Heating  Apparatus,  Cherwedl  Schools  .  .  Banbury  Education  Committee 

Ewh  y  Wood-Working  Benches  .  |  Bradford  Education  Committee 

Eighty  Iron  \  ice-Screws  and  Fittings  .  I 

Warehouse,  13  and  14,  Crichton-place,  Cardiff. 

Painting  Works . 

Alterations  to  Store,  St.  George’s-street,  winchester 
’Hospital  Buildings,  etc.,  Kingswood,  Bristol 
Extension  of  Technical  School . 


|  T.  D.  Neal,  Secretary,  127,  Edmund-street,  Birminghair 

|  City  Engineer’s  Office,  Leeds . 

do. 

1  G.,H.  Hambv,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Lowestoft . 

:  A.  Ferrier.  Clerk,  Parish  Council  Chbrs,  Castle-terrace,  Edinburgh 

Borough  Engineer,  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh . 

Admiralty  Office,  21,  Northumberland-avcnue,  W.C . 

G.  Gidley  *  Son,  17,  Saltash-street,  Plymouth  . 

II.  Beswick,  County  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Chester  . 

W.  L.  Douglas,  District  Engineer,  District  Offices,  Hamilton,  N.B. 
\\ .  L.  Roth  well.  Engineer,  Copncil  Offices,  Radcliffe,  Lancashire 
\\ .  I,.  Eaglesflcld,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Workington  .. 

E.  J.  Barrett,  Engineer  and  S  irveyor.  Town  Hall,  Staines . 

C.  R.  Spencer,  Surveyor.  Silver-street,  Spennymoor . 

A.  T.  Love,  Hinton  St.  GeorgO,  Somerset  . 

Cox,  Trinmell,  &  Davison,  4,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  w!c.  !  !  ! 

H.  W.  Chattels,  F.R.I.B.A.,  17,  Regent-street,  Cheltenham  .... 

J.  W.  Rodger,  14,  High-street,  Cardiff . . . , 

’  do. 

li.  St.  George  Moore.  M.Inst.C.E.,  17,i  Victoria-streeb,  S.W . 

Councils  Offices,  Easington,  Co.  Durham . 

K.  E.  P.  Edwards.  City  Arch. ,Whitaker-bldg3,Brewery-st., Bradford 

.1.  Bell,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Ewell-road,  Surbiton . 

A.  C.  Turley,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall-street,  Canterbury 

do. 

E.  H.  Wright,  Electricity  Works,  Rhyl  . 

!  R.  S.  W.  Perkins,  County  Surveyor,  Ely' . 

!  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester’  . 


The  Land  Development  Syndicate  j  J.  Hy.  .Tones,  18,  Adam-street,  Strand 


L  R.  Copland,  C.E.,  146.  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow 


eneral  Manager,  Gas  Works,  Coventry  . !....!!! 

J  M.  Fitzmaurice,  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W . 

I  E.  7,.  Thornton,  46,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster  . 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford  Green,  N.E. 

H.  Baxter,  Town  Clerk,  Bedford  . 

|  G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary,  Paddington,  London  . 

j.  11.  Jevous,  Borough  Engineer,  Hertford . 

do. 

j  T.  J.  Trowsdale,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Annfleld  Plain  . 

I  W.  F.  Bird,  Architect,  Midsomer  Norton...  . 

|  Engineer’s  Office,  9  and  10,  Lapp’s  Quay,  Cork . !  . .  . ! 

A.  .1.  C.  Waterland,  Electrical  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Dartford 

;  Engineer,  Public  Health  Department,  Guildhall,  EC . 

do. 


G.W.  Ry.  Co . I  Company’s  Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  W. 


London  County  Council  . 

Altrincham  U.D.C . 

Brentford  Guardians  . 

N.E.  Ry.  Co . 

Edinburgh  &  District  Water  Trustee: 


do. 
do. 

I  Council’s  Chief  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. . 

.1.  Stoke,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Altrincham  . 

I  W.  Stephens,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Isleworth,  W . 

;  W.  J.  Cud  worth.  Company’s  Engineer,  York  . 

I  W.  A.  Tait,  Engineer,  72a,  Georgc-street,  Edinburgh  . 

do. 


Uttoxeter  R.D.C. . 1  Wilicox  &  Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . |  Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment  E.C. 

<R>.  !  tto. 

do.  do. 


Salford  Corporation . 

East  Barnet  Valley  U.D.C . 

Hoyland  Nether  U.D.C . 

Plymouth  Education  Authority . 
Whitley  and  Mcnkseaton  U.D.C. 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Bakewell  R.D.C . 

Sandbach  U.D.C . 


Wimbledon  U.D.C . 

Staffs.  Education  Committee . 

Ramah  Welsh  Congregational  Ch. . 

Stockport  Borough  Council . 

Thame  U.D.C . 

C'.B.  West  Ham . 

do. 

Kingston-on- Hull  Corporation  .... 
Govts,  of  Tewkesbury  Gram.  School 

Rev.  Dr.  O' Donnell . j 

Harbour  Trustees .  I 

Welwyn  R.D.C . ] 

Netherlands  Colonial  Office  . 

Leeds  Education  Committee . | 

Cathcart  School  Board  . 


Mr.  W.  Brewer  . 


do. 

|  Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  nail,  Sulford  . 

H.  York,  Surveyor,  Station-road,  New  Barnet  . 

W.  P.  Young,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hoyland,  near  Barn-lev 
H.  J.  Snell,  Architect,  11,  The  Crescent,  Plymouth  . 

J.  P.  Spencer,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  30, Howard-st..  N.  Shields 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storcy’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

1  Swann  &  Brady,  Engineers,  Town  Hall,  Chapel-eu-le- Frith . 

A.  E.  Stringer,  Clerk,  Sandbach . 

do. 

j  do. 

I  EngineQr  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Wimbledon . 

II.  T.  Sandy,  Architect,  22,  Greengate,  Stafford . 

j  T.  Skyrn,  187,  Bute-street,  Treorchy . 

A  Brumwell  Thomas,  Architect,  5,  Queen  Anne's-gate.  S.W. 

■T.  Taylor,  Sons,  A  Santo  Crimp,  Engineers,  27,  Gt.  George-st.  S  W 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  nam,  E . 

do. 

City  Treasurer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Tewkesbury . !  ! !  ! ! 

T.  F.  M’Namara,  Architect,  50,  Dawson-street,  Dubiin 
|  J-  Barrow,  C.E.,  Central  Chambers,  216,  Union-street,  Aberdeen 

K.  E.  Middleton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  17,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

M.  Nylioff,  Nobel-street,  18,  The  Hague,  Holland . 

I  W.  Packer,  Education  Offices,  Leeds  . 

Mr.  McClelland,  Mastered  W’k.s.,  6.  Grauge-ter.,  Battlefield,  Glasgow  i 
I  Davidson  A  Pliillipson,  Arch..  32,  Clayton-st.  W.,  Newcastle-o'-Tyne 

G.  W.  Leighton,  Architect,  6,  Princes-street,  Ipswich  . . .  I 

Moulds  A  Porritt,  Architects,  77,  King-street,  Manchester 
!  J-  H.  Bakes.  Arch.  &  Surv.,  Calverley-chbrs.,  Victoria-sq.,  Leeds  j 
:  W.  J.  Moore,  Architect,  Royal  Chbrs.,  35,  Royal-avenue,  Belfast  ‘ 


W.  E.  Mills,  Architect,  12,  Horse  Fair,  Banbury 
.  !  T.  Garbutt,  Secretary,  Education  Office.  Bradford 


I  Messrs.  Thistle,  Hall.  &  Co. 

I  Morley  Town  Council  . 


E.  W.  M.  Corbett,  Architect,  Castle-street,  Cardiff  . 

W.  E.  Putman,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Morley . 

_  A  i  Winchester  &  District  Co-opera.  Soc.,  1,  The  Square,'  Winchester 

Trustees, etc.,Cossham Mem. Hospital  F.  Bligli  Bond,  F.R.I.B.A..  Star  Life  Bdgs.,  St.  Augustines  Bristol 
County  Borough  of  Stockport  ....  1  The  Technical  School,  Stockport  . ’ 


July  17 


July  19 
do. 
do. 


July  20 
do. 


do. 

July  22 


July  28 
July  29 
J  uly  30 
do. 

Aug.  2 
Aug.  30 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

Ilerk  of  Works  . 

llerk  of  Works  . 

St.  George's  Union  . 

Chiswick  U.D.C . 

Government  of  St.  Helena  . 

July  12 
July  15 
July  18 

21.  10s.  per  week  . 

10/.  per  Month  . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  ^  Competitions,  iv,  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvi. 
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TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  53. 

STRETFORD.— For  making-up  streets  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  Worrall,  Surveyor,  Council 
Offices,  Old  Trafford 


Northumber¬ 
land- rd.. 

Trafford  Park. 

Strctlord-rd., 
to  Chester-td. 

Sixth-street. 

Eighth-street. 

Second-avenue. 

£ 

s 

d. 

£. 

s.  d. 

£ 

O 

d. 

£ 

s. 

(1. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

*186 

2 

5 

634 

13  1 

793 

9 

11 

785 

19 

6 

1,386 

lb 

10 

191 

13 

0 

581 

17  9 

905 

7 

6 

895 

0 

6 

1,603 

201 

5 

6 

5S4 

3  0 

884 

0 

4 

3 

4 

5 

189 

18 

4 

604 

16  1 

891 

7 

1U 

878 

18 

11 

1 .568 

13 

1 

199 

4 

7 

575 

11  1 

867 

10 

11 

S50 

17 

7 

1,512 

16 

9 

197 

1 

3 

681 

8  5 

867 

6 

5 

859 

1 

6 

1,630 

14 

11 

J.  Randall . 

200 

3 

8 

592 

1?  9 

849 

5 

1 

S42 

19 

3 

1.453 

14 

7 

1  1 

*525 

2 

204 

0 

638 

15  1 

955 

18 

944 

10 

8 

J.  Culshaw . 

236 

249 

8 

11 

5 

624 

098 

4  4 

977 

9 

1 

962 

10 

4 

1,701 

13 

7 

198 

3 

5 

914 

13  0 

1,063 

15 

0 

1,107 

18 

2 

1,983 

13 

6 

Johnson  &  Hindley . 

241 

18 

6 

778 

0  10 

1,075 

14 

3 

1,060 

9 

0 

1,824 

4 

OCHILTREE. — For  forming  a  new  cemetery,  for  the 
Parish  Council.  Mr.  Allan  Stevenson,  surveyor  :  — 

R.  Crawford,  New  Cannock*  .  £777 


OTLEY. — For  private  street  works,  for  the  Urban 
Did riet  Council.  Mr.  J.  E.  Sharpe,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Otley : — 


D.  Speight  & 

G.  Parsons 

£1,427 

14 

11 

Son  .... 

£1,826 

7 

11 

J.  &  J.  Wat- 

T.  Wade  . . 

1,668 

1  ?. 

1 

mough  . . 
W.  Keighlev 

1,411 

1 

8 

J.  Speight  . . 

1,641 

6 

9 

1,373 

18 

9 

J.  Midglev. 

1,012 

11 

it.  Pickthail 

S.  Bedford  A 

&  Son 

1,363 

14 

1 

Son . 

1,563 

5 

H.  E.  Buck- 

Ross  A-  Ural.- 

lev  . . 

1,350 

18 

0 

tree . 

1,556 

3 

0 

M.  Hall  .... 

1,344 

8 

6 

It.  Naylor  A 

W  a  r  d  & 

Son . 

1,460 

0 

0 

T  e  1 1  e  v 

J.  Hannara 

1,437 

14 

8 

Bradford* 

1,335 

9 

11 

RAMSGATE. — For  making-up  Napleton-rond  and 
continuation,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  T.  G.  Taylor, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Albion  House,  Ramsgate  :  — 


J.  Mills...' .  £007  10  0 

J.  K.  Bugden .  538  10  0 

W.  Wilson,  Ramsgate* .  510  0  0 


[Borough  Engineer's  estimate,  £587  14  8.j 

READING. — For  the  erection  of  buildings  at  the 
Wokifigham -road  Council  Schools,  for  the  Reading 
Education  Committee- 


Weeks. 


Collier  A  Catley . 

£11,111 

60 

F.  Newberry . 

10,875  .  . 

— 

F.  ,T.  Margetts  . 

10,695  .  . 

— 

McCarthy  Fitt  . 

10,567  .  . 

56 

Lewis  &  Bro . 

9,950  .  . 

W.  Watson  . 

9,800  . . 

50 

A.  Faulkes . 

9,697  .  . 

J.  Dallow  &  Son  . 

9,150 

50 

E.  C.  Hughes . 

9,100  .  . 

C.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  High 
Wycombe* . 

8,970 

40 

the  Engineering  and  Hot  Water  Work  at 

the 

School 

Morgrett  A:  Allsobrook  . .  . . 

.  £473 

0 

0 

Rosser  &  Russell  . 

.  432 

10 

0 

f  J.  Spencer,  London-road*  .  365  0  6  f 


RUABON — For  erecting  a  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapel  at  Groes,  Penycoe.  Mr.  T.  Rees  Evans, 
architect.  Dinorwic  House,  Johnstown.  Ruabon  : — 

Jenkins  A  Jones .  £1,498  0  0 

Parrv  Bros .  1,394  0  0 

LI.  Davies .  1,268  19  6 

J.  T.  Jones,  Ccfn  Mawr,  Ruabon*  1,263  0  0 


B.  NOWELL  tf  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP 
ROAD  31  AKIN O. 


SPENNYMOOR. — For  making-up  Park-crescent,  Back 
Park-crescent,  and  Park-crescent  Cross-street,  for  the 
Urban  District  COuucil.  Mr.  C.  R.  Spencer,  surveyor, 
Silver-street,  Spennymoor :  — 

G.  H.  Bell,  Bishop  Auckland*  . £199  10  0 


SULLY. — For  erecting  two  cottages,  for  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stephens,  Sully  Grange.  Mr.  R.  B.  Batchelor,  archi¬ 
tect.  19,  Duke-street,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

U.  H.  Elkington  ....  £560  I  J.  Britton,  Dinas 

W.  Vaughan .  656  Powis"  .  £502 

T.  Bevan .  530  Gibby  <fc  Cloak .  444 

F.  Cousins  .  520  | 


WORTHING.— For  the  erection  of  refuse  destructor 
buildings  and  chimney  on  land  adjoining  the  sewage 


pumping  station,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  Roberts, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

A.  Crane  . £2,599  18  1 

J.  Riley .  2,528  6  3 

Myles  &  Warner .  2,385  0  0 

"Longlev  A  Co .  1,895  0  0 

J.  A.  East  .  1,770  0  0 

Peerless,  Dennis  A  Co .  1,767  0  0 

•Rowland  Bros.,  Horsham*  ....  1,689  0  0 

/-Alphohs  Custodis  Chimney 

Construction  CoR  .  535  0  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1.789  6s.  lid.] 


i  Chimney  Shaft  only. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  0.  Trask  and 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr-  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  -  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraoes. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [T<il0^°tn^1^0t^34 

UCTPUIII  /  Qflll  I8-  PRINCES  STREET.  SAV.  and 
RIC  I  omm  <Ji  OUNl  3-2.  clement's  lane,  k.c. 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  A  TABLES,” 
For  1901,  price  Gd.,  post  7d.  In  leather  I/-,  post  1/1. 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  101,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINGTON, 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  of 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  small 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerbs, 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  Loudon  or 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


f - - - - 

\ 

EWARTS 

gyj’Y"  ESTABLISHED  1834 

COPPER  ROOFING 

QUANTITIES  TAKEN 

FROM  DRAWINGS  &  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 

EWART  &  SOI 

V  Ltd  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W. 

-A 

JlJLY  16,  19M. 
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The  Planning  and  Construction  of 
Gas  Works. 


planning  and 
construction  of  gas 
works  calls  for 
engineering  rather 
than  for  architec¬ 
tural  ability,  but 
there  is  neverthe¬ 
less  ample  scope 
for  architectural 
skill  to  be  brought  into  action  in  the 
design  and  erection  of  the  extensive 
buildings  required  for  the  housing  of 
machinery  and  plant  on  all  modern  gas 
works  of  importance.  The  prosperity  of 
the  gas  industry  in  this  country,  which  is. 
to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the 
general  use  of  gas  for  fuel  and  power 
purposes,  is  responsible  for  the  growing 
dimensions  of  the  various  buildings  and 


structures  required  in  connexion  with 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  gas.  With  their  increasing  magnitude, 
these  structures  are  becoming  more  and 
more  conspicuous  features  of  all  our  large 
towns,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
public  concern  that,  as  far  as  is  practic¬ 
able,  they  should  be  of  architectural  or 
artistic  merit. 

Smoke,  dust,  and  stink  are  concomi¬ 
tants  of  the  carbonisation  of  coal  and  the 
treatment  of  residuals  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  altogether  avoided,  but  a 
gas  works  need  not  be  an  eyesore  even  in 
a  rural  district.  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  the  atmosphere  of  a  gas  works  is 
not  prejudicial  to  plant  life  ;  and  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  may  be 


seen  growing  luxuriantly  within  the  walls 
of  many  gas  works  both  in  town  and 
country.  With  good  engineering,  repu¬ 
table  architecture,  and  a  little  attention 
to  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  a  gas 
works  may  become  almost  as  inoffensive 
as  a  well-kept  water  works.  In  justice 
to  the  gas  engineering  profession,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  constructions  formed 
of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  old 
boiler-plates,  corroded  sheets  of  corru¬ 
gated  iron,  and  dilapidated  window 
frames  obtained  by  bargaining  with 
house-breakers,  which  do  duty  as  factory 
buildings  in  many  industries,  are  seldom 
seen  on  a  gas  works,  and  that  in  many 
instances  everything  that  can  reasonably 
be  looked  for  in  the  way  of  good  building 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  issue  of  a  ninth  edition  of  Hughes’s 
small  handbook  on  gas  works  *  calls 
to  memory  the  many  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  gas  engineering  practices 
during  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  edition  was  published. 
The  adoption  of  stoking  machinery 
operated  by  compressed  air,  hydraulic 
power,  or  electricity,  has  only  become 
general  within  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  and 
plant  for  the  generation  of  carburetted 
water-gas  was  not  erected  in  this  country 
until  the  year  1891 ;  whereas  more  than 
one  hundred  British  gas  works  are  now 
provided  with  manufacturing  plant  of 
this  description.  Gas-holders  have 
largely  increased  in  dimensions,  and 
notable  changes  in  the  methods  of  con¬ 

*  "  Gas  Works  :  Their  Construction  and  Arrangement 
and  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.” 
Originally  written  by  Samuel  Hughes.  Ninth  edition, 
revised  by  Henry  O'Connor.  London  :  Crosby  Lock- 
wood  and  Son.  1904.  _  _ 


structing  them  have  been  witnessed. 
The  erection  of  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  has 
become  general,  and  gas  is  commonly 
distributed  under  higher  pressures  than 
formerly.  The  erection  of  special 
buildings  for  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
of  gas  fires  and  cookers,  and  the  provision 
of  one  or  more  show-rooms  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  quarter  of  the  town  supplied  with 
gas,  may  also  be  regarded  as  compara¬ 
tively  modern  developments  of  the 
industry. 

In  the  preface  to  this  ninth  edition  it 
is  stated  that  all  out-of-date  references 
have  been  eliminated,  but  several  para¬ 
graphs  which  reveal  the  antiquity  of 
previous  editions  of  the  book  have 
escaped  Mr.  O’Connor’s  revision.  For 
example,  turning  to  the  description  of 
Sir  George  Livesey’s  gas-holder  of 
12,000,000  cubic  ft.  capacity,  which  was 
erected  at  East  Greenwich  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  we  read  that  “  the  tank 
of  this  holder,  which  is  now  in  the  course 
of  construction,  is  304  ft.  in  diameter  and 
31  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  projects  17  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  for,  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  water  in 
the  site  (as  it  adjoins  the  Thames)  the 
excavation  could  not  be  sunk  deeper 
without  extraordinary  expense  in 
pumping.”  Again,  on  page  80,  it  is 
stated  that  “  gas  lighting  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  about  eighty  years  ago  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Professor  Lewes  delivered 
the  Murdoch  memorial  lecture,  entitled 
“  A  Century  of  Work  on  the  Development 
of  Light  from  Coal  Gas,”  before  the  Gas 
Institute  twelve  years  ago ;  and  on 
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page  81  of  the  book  itself  reference  is 
made  to  Creighton’s  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  mechanical  stoking  for  gas  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  }’ear  1808. 

The  book  discusses  in  a  general  manner 
most  of  those  subjects  which  ought  to  be 
studied  in  detail  by  every  gas  engineer. 
This  cursory  treatment  renders  it  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  are  not  pro¬ 
fessionally  associated  with  gas  manu¬ 
facture,  but  who  nevertheless  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  industrial  opera¬ 
tions.  It  also  makes  the  book  valuable 
to  the  young  gas  student,  since  it  places 
before  him  in  readable  form  much 
accurate  and  useful  information,  and  is 
likely  to  induce  him  to  turn  for  further 
information  to  those  larger  treatises  on 
gas  engineering  which  deal  -with  the  same 
subjects  in  fuller  detail.  The  principal 
fault  of  the  present  edition  is  that, 
although  many  new  and  useful  para¬ 
graphs  have  been  added,  the  book  has 
not  been  brought  quite  abreast  of  the 
times.  We  find  no  mention,  for  instance, 
of  the  Dellwik  process  of  water-gas 
manufacture,  although  Dellwik  plant  has 
been  working  at  Ilford,  Tipton,  West 
Bromwich,  and  elsewhere  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  The  electrical  charging 
machines  now  in  use  at  Derby,  Paris,  and 
other  places  have  also  escaped  mention. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  references  to 
brick  retorts  might  with  advantage  have 
been  deleted. 

The  most  seriously  defective  chapter  is 
that  on  “  Burners  and  Glasses.”  Incan¬ 
descent  lighting  under  normal  pressures 
is  dismissed  in  a  short,  but  very  much 
out-of-date  and  misleading  paragraph ; 
while,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  the 
reference  to  a  home-made  lamp  using  hot 
gas  and  hot  air,  and  having  an  efficiency 
of  eighty-six  candles  per  cubic  ft.  of  gas 
consumed,  should,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  omitted. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  planning 
and  construction  of  a  large  modern  gas 
works  would  fill  a  volume  of  consider¬ 
able  dimensions,  and  could  hardly  be 
attempted  in  these  columns ;  but  much 
of  the  constructive  work  which  has  to 
be  carried  out  on  such  a  works  is  of 
general  interest  to  all  concerned  with 
building,  and  we  may  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  principal 
noteworthy  features  associated  there¬ 
with.  Before  proceeding,  however,  it 
may  be  well  to  briefly  refer  to  the  older 
of  procedure  in  gas  manufacture  as 
commonly  carried  on  in  the  larger  British 
factories. 

The  coal  has  to  be  unloaded  from  ships 
or  barges  and  conveyed  to  the  coal  stores, 
or,  if  the  coal  has  to  be  imported  by  rail! 
the  trucks  are  shunted  on  to  a  siding’ 
and  thence  direct  to  the  coal  stores! 
From  the  stores  the  coal  is  transferred  to 
the  hoppers  of  machines  which  place 
the  coal  in  red-hot  retorts.  Each  retort 
receives  a  charge  of  6  cwt.  of  coal.  The 
number  of  retorts  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  produced, 
but  a  retort-house  of  fairly  large  dimen¬ 
sions  will  contain,  say,  150  retorts  ;  and 
on  a  large  works  four  or  five  of  these 
retort  houses  will  be  provided.  The 
Beckton  works  are  built  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  but  these  are  exceptional. 
The  retorts  are  heated  in  furnaces 
maintained  at  a  bright  red  heat  by  the 
combustion  of  producer  gas  generated  in 


producers  situated  beneath  the  furnaces, 
the  producers  being  fed  with  hot  coke. 
The  gas  evolved  when  the  coal  is  placed 
in  the  retorts  passes  up  ascension  pipes 
to  the  hydraulic  main,  and  thence 
through  the  condensers,  washers, 
scrubbers,  purifiers,  and  station  meters 
to  the  gas-holders.  Tar  and  ammoniacal 
liquor  are  collected  from  the  hydraulic 
main,  condensers,  and  washing  apparatus, 
and  are  stored  in  large  tanks  or  water¬ 
tight  wells.  Five  or  six  hours  after  the 
coal  has  been  placed  in  the  retorts  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  the  residual 
coke  is  then  withdrawn  and  quenched 
with  water.  The  retorts  are  imme¬ 
diately  recharged  with  coal.  It  is 
important  that  the  gas  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  under  pressure  in 
the  retorts,  and,  as  the  washers,  scrubbers, 
purifiers,  and  gas-holders  throw  consider¬ 
able  “  back  pressure,”  a  description  of 
pump  termed  an  “  exhauster  ”  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  inlet  of  the  washers  or 
condensers.  The  exhauster  draws  the 
gas  from  the  retorts  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
evolved  from  the  coal,  and  forces  it 
through  the  purifying  apparatus  into  the 
gas-holder. 

Site  and  General  Design. — In  many 
instances  gas  works  established  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
small  town  have  gradually  been  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  dwelling-houses,  until 
at  length  they  have  become  more  or  less 
centrally  situated  in  a  thickly-populated 
district.  The  ground  adjoining  the  works 
has  meanwhile  become  too  valuable  to 
permit  of  its  purchase  for  extensions,  and 
the  site  occupied  by  the  works  has  also 
increased  in  value.  Consequently,  a  new 
and  larger  site  more  remote  from  the 
residential  portion  of  the  town  has  been 
secured  for  the  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  large  blocks  of  offices 
and  show-rooms  which  have  become 
necessary,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  gas  consumers,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  business  of  supplying  fires 
and  cookers  on  the  rental  system,  and 
the  increased  office  work  entailed  by  the 
popularity  of  the  penny-in-the-slot  meter, 
have  been  erected  on  a  portion  of  the 
old  site  or  on  some  other  site  conveniently 
situated  in  the  business  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  central  offices  are,  of  course, 
in  telephonic  communication  with  the 
works.  In  London,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  found  it  expedient  to  close  their 
city  manufacturing  stations  and  erect 
new  works  at  Beckton,  some  seven  miles 
distant,  on  a  site  of  over  300  acres  in 
extent.  The  most  recent  important 
removal  is  that  of  the  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonards  Gas  Company,  who  will  shortly 
commence  manufacturing  on  their  new 
works,  now  nearing  completion,  which 
have  been  erected  at  Glyne  Gap,  on  the 
waste  land  between  St.  Leonards  and 
Bexhill.  Similarly  new  works  to  supply 
Edinburgh  with  gas  were  last  year  opened 
at  Granton. 

The  site  selected  for  a  gas  works 
should  be  one  of  the  lowest  levels  in  the 
district,  and  should  be  one  on  which  coal 
can  be  readily  and  economically  delivered. 
Hater  carriage  is,  as  a  rule,  the  cheapest, 
and  a  waterside  site  is  therefore  usually 
selected  if  available.  Failing  this,  a  site 
adjoining  a  railway  is  chosen.  The  soil 
should  by  preference  be  one  in  which  a 
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brick  or  concrete  gas-holder  tank,  sj, 
40  ft.  in  depth,  can  be  readily  c« 
structed.  The  water  met  with 
excavating  is  often  a  source  of  gn 
expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  j 
engineer.  In  colliery  districts  the  s 
should  be  one  to  which  the  coal  can 
most  economically  conveyed  direct  fr< 
the  mine  to  the  retort  houses. 

In  the  case  of  waterside  works  it  if 
common  practice  to  raise  the  coal  frc 
the  ships  or  barges  in  buckets  or  gra 
by  means  of  steam  or  hydraulic  cran  | 
the  coal  being  discharged  into  trucks  ■ 
a  high-level  railway.  The  trucks  £ 
propelled  along  overhead  trestle-wo| 
lines  into  the  upper  part  of  the  c«j 
stores,  which  adjoin,  or  form  a  portil 
of,  the  retort  houses.  From  the  truci 
the  coal  is  allowed  to  fall  into  its  allottt 
place.  On  large  works  small  loc 
motives  running  on  a  ground  level  trad 
are  used  for  the  transport  of  material  | 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
The  relative  positions  of  the  varioiJ 
buildings  required  for  plant  ail 
machinery  must  differ  in  accordant 
with  differences  in  local  conditions. 

In  planning  a  works  only  one  entran  t] 
should  be  provided;  and  close  to  t'j 
entrance  should  be  the  gate-keepejifl 
lodge,  the  weighbridge,  the  store- keepenij 
offices,  and  any  offices  to  which  tJ 
general  public  must  have  access. 
many  cases  a  house  is  provided  on  <ii 
adjoining  the  works  for  a  resident  fon- 
man  or  manager,  and  in  such  cases  til 
residence  should  be  close  to  the  entrance 
or  else  have  a  front  entrance  openiiac 
upon  the  public  street,  and  a  back  ■ 
side  entrance  in  direct  communication! 
with  the  works.  It  is  desirable  thJ 
unauthorised  persons  should  not  1 
able  to  gain  access  to,  nor  employees  Ijh 
leave,  the  works  without  passing  tllii; 
gate-keeper. 

Coal  Stores. — The  coal  stores  are  frfi« 
quently  situated  within  the  retort  houses. 
In  other  cases  they  are  merely  coverem 
spaces  without  walls  situated  in  closol 
proximity  to  the  retort  houses.  THj! 
proportionate  storage  space  required  ii 
dependent  upon  the  facility  with  whicifl 
fresh  supplies  can  be  obtained.  A  workii 
adjoining  a  colliery  need  not  stock  :l< 
large  supply,  but  where  the  supply  has  t 
be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  th  j 
delivery  is  liable  to  interruption,  a  largqi* 
stock  must  be  maintained.  Generalln 
speaking,  provision  should  be  made  fcfl 
the  storage  of  at  least  as  much  coal  £iil 
will  be  required  during  two  wintdij 
months. 

Retort  Houses. — These  should  be  sum 
stantially  built  of  brick,  and  have,  b , 
preference,  slate  roofs.  There  are  tw 
stages  in  most  modem  houses— a-- 1 
upper  stage  from  which  the  retorts  air 
charged  and  the  residual  coke  with! 
drawn,  and  a  lower  stage  from  which  th 
furnaces  are  clinkered.  The  red-hol 
coke,  as  it  is  raked  out  from  the  retorts 
is  allowed  to  fall  through  an  opening  i 
the  upper  stage  to  the  lower  stage,  when 
it  is  quenched  with  water.  The  uppej 
stage  is  usually  about  10  ft.  above  th 
lower,  and  is  commonly  formed  of  casL 
iron  plates  supported  on  iron  columns 
The  dimensions  of  retort  houses  vary,  o> 
course,  very  greatly.  They  are  frequentlt 
made  about  75  ft.  in  width  and  about! 
40  ft.  in  height  from  the  lowest  floor  t 
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springing  roof.  The  length  will 
i  y  according  to  the  number  of  retorts, 
i  a  house  is  sometimes  constructed  with 
flew  to  its  being  lengthened  when  the 

I  output  has  to  be  increased.  A  fairly 
?  e  works  will  probably  possess  four 
■ive  houses,  each  containing,  say,  150 
!  «rts.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 

struction  of  the  outer  walls  of  a 
rt  house  are  merely  those  to  be 
5  ;rved  in  the  construction  of  any 
ir  building  of  similar  dimensions. 
=0it  and  air  is  admitted  through  the 
«  er  part  of  the  walls,  and  attention 
Gt  be  given  to  ventilation.  Outside 
“i  retort  house  space  must  be  left  for 
i  storage  of  coke. 

Purifying  Houses. — Gas  is  commonly 

II  ified  by  passing  it  through  oxide  of 

*  and  lime  after  it  has  been  well 
filled  with  water.  The  houses  are 
'  (uently  constructed  with  three  stages 
'Hie  top  stage,  for  storage  of  new  lime 

•  l  oxide ;  the  second  stage,  on  which  the 
-I  ifiers  are  supported  ;  and  the  bottom 
Ge,  or  ground  floor,  which  receives  the 
d  lime  or  oxide  discharged  from  the 
■  ifiers.  By  the  use  of  chutes,  the 

ifying  material  is  readily  transferred 
n  one  floor  to  another.  Purifiers 

i  e  formerly  housed  in  large  brick 
ildings,  but  it  is  now  a  common 
>  ctice  to  merely  provide  a  roof  and 
a  rs  supported  on  metal  girders  and 

ii  mins,  the  sides  of  the  house  being 

entirely  open. 

t  nar  and  Liquor  Wells. — For  the  storage 
S:ar  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  large  tanks 
i  required.  These  are  commonly 
i]  lerground  tanks  or  wells  constructed 
)  h  cement  concrete  or  with  brick  laid 
'!  ement.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tanks 
i1  constructed  of  riveted  iron  plates  and 

*  ced  above  ground.  The  choice  of 
o  ferial  must  depend  upon  local  cir- 
( nstances. 

)il  Storage  Tuni  s. — Where  carburetted 
ter-gas  is  manufactured,  provision 
st  be  made  for  the  storage  of  many 
msands  of  gallons  of  oil.  The  tanks  to 
itain  this  oil  are  usually  formed  of 
eted  iron  or  steel  plates,  and  are 
ced  above  ground. 
las-holder  Tanks. — The  choice  of 
.terial  for  the  construction  of  gas- 
ider  tanks  must  depend  upon  locality. 
London  concrete  is  perhaps  to  be 
;  f  erred,  but  in  some  other  districts 
ck-and*puddle  tanks  may  be  cheaper, 
ground  unsuitable  for  excavation  steel 
iks  placed  above  ground  on  artificial 
nidations  are  now  frequently  used. 

.  H.  E.  Jones,  in  a  paper  communicated 
-the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
)1,  gave  the  following  figures  as 
iresentative  of  the  cost  of  gas-holder 
iks  constructed  with  different  kinds  of 
iterial,  presumably  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ed  of  London : — 

(1)  A  concrete  tank,  in  1900,  for  a  three- 
t  gas-holder  containing  If  million 
bic  ft.,  cost  5,790/.,  or  31.  5s.  lOd.  per 
)00  cubic  ft. 

(2)  A  brick-and-puddle  tank,  for  a 
ree-lift  gas-holder  for  2f  million  cubic 
,  would  cost  at  the  present  date,  in  clay 
1  (the  most  favourabfe),  14,700/.,  or 
9s.  per  1,000  cubic  ft. 

(3)  A  steel  tank,  for  a  four-lift  holder 

•  f  million  cubic  ft.,  constructed  in 
99,  cost  5,220/.,  or  6/.  18s.  per  1,000 
bic  ft. 


(4)  A  cast-iron  tank,  designed  in  1897, 
for  a  three-lift  holder  for  f  million 
cubic  ft.,  was  estimated  to  cost  8,975/., 
or  14/.  5s.  per  1,000  cubic  ft.,  and  was 
not  carried  out. 

Gas-holders. — The  same  authority  advo¬ 
cates  the  use  of  steel  holders  with  un¬ 
trussed  crowns.  When  the  holder 
grounds  the  crown  and  roof  rest  upon  a 
timber  stage  permanently  fixed  in  the 
tank.  Guide  framing  for  the  upper  lifts 
is  now  frequently  dispensed  with,  while 
the  framing  for  the  lower  lifts  is  of  much 
lighter  construction  than  formerly.  Mr. 
Jones  recommends  “  vertical  members 
of  rolled- joist  section,  strutted  at  short 
intervals  by  horizontal  joists  or  girders, 
and  braced  by  flat  bars  of  steel.  Thus 
the  entire  framing  resembles  a  single 
lattice  column  large  enough  to  enclose 
the  holder.”  The  heavy  cast-iron 
columns  which  were  formerly  universally 
used  for  gas-holder  guide-framing  are  now 
quite  out  of  date. 

- -4^ - 

THE  NATIONAL  TRUST. 

HE  National  Trust,  which  held 
its  annual  general  meeting  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
Royal  Society’s  rooms,  is  developing 
into  an  important  power,  and  seems 
likely,  if  it  receives  adequate  support  in 
the  way  of  funds,  to  realise  a  very  great 
work  for  the  nation,  and  more  especially 
for  future  generations,  in  securing  in 
perpetuity  places  of  beauty  which  other¬ 
wise  would  almost  infallibly  be  spoiled 
or  destroyed  for  all  purposes  of  public 
enjoyment.  The  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
who  described  his  interest  in  the  move¬ 
ment  as  being  that  of  a  “  slum  bishop,” 
made  a  point  in  this  respect  in  recurring 
to  the  condition  of  the  surroundings  of 
St.  Saviour’s  sixty  years  ago,  when  there 
was  a  quiet  oasis  shaded  with  trees  all 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church, 
under  which  his  present  parishioners 
might  be  now  sitting  had  there  been  a 
National  Trust  existing  at  that  time  to 
secure  the  trees  and  the  open  space  for 
them.  Another  question  which  comes 
into  the  purview  of  the  National  Trust  is 
that  of  the  destruction  of  the  beauty  of 
natural  sites  by  the  very  means  which  are 
taken  to  bring  people  within  easy  reach  of 
them.  As  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  said,  in  a 
speech  which  was  admirable  both  in 
matter  and  manner  (the  speeches  gener¬ 
ally,  we  may  observe,  were  quite  above 
the  usual  level  of  oratory  at  public 
meetings),  the  consecration  of  certain 
scenes  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
resulted  eventually  in  a  kind  of  rush  to 
see  them,  which  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
destroying  the  very  quality  for  which  the 
poet  loved  them  ;  and  the  chairman,  Sir 
Robert  Hunter,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
while  pointing  out  that  the  Trust  took 
up  no  general  position  of  hostility  to  rail¬ 
ways,  touring,  and  tourists,  put  the  very 
crucial  question  in  reference  to  the 
Snowdon  light  railway — what  was  the 
use  of  providing  what  were  called  easy 
and  cheap  means  of  transit  for  the  public 
to  places  of  natural  beauty,  in  a  manner 
which  robbed  those  places  of  that  very 
atmosphere  of  quiet  and  seclusion  w'hich 
gave  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
charm  ? 

The  National  Trust,  though  its  pro¬ 


gramme  includes  places  “  of  historic 
interest  ”  as  well  as  “  of  natural  beauty,” 
has  so  far  directed  the  greater  part  of  its 
efforts  towards  the  purchase  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  natural  beauty,  and  this 
partly  for  a  practical  reason.  Though 
the  Trust  has  been  successful  in  getting 
a  good  deal  of  money  subscribed  for 
special  purposes,  it  is  not  at  present  a 
wealthy  body  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
places  of  natural  beauty  which  they  have 
acquired  bring  in  a  sufficient  amount  of 
return,  by  rents  for  uses  not  interfering 
with  their  attractions,  to  make  the  Trust 
in  this  respect  self-supporting ;  vrhile 
ancient  remains,  on  the  contrary,  require 
a  certain  expenditure  in  keeping  them 
from  further  decay.  A  larger  revenue 
may  make  a  difference  in  this  respect,  but 
in  our  opinion  the  Trust  is  doing  better 
for  the  country  in  securing  sites  of  un¬ 
spoiled  country  and  preserving  them 
than  in  any  other  possible  expenditure  of 
its  energies. 

This  question  came  up  in  a  concrete 
form  in  the  third  and  the  only  really 
important  resolution  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  On  Wednesday,  as  usual,  three 
out  of  the  four  resolutions  were  little 
more  than  formal,  giving  speakers  the 
opportunity  of  saying  anything  they 
wished  to  say  in  regard  to  the  policy  and 
objects  of  the  Trust;  but  the  third  one 
proposed  a  larger  scheme  than  the  Trust 
has  yet  taken  in  hand.  The  resolution 
ran —  H 

“That  this  meeting  warmly  approves  of  the 
proposal  for  the  acquisition  of  Aira  Force  and 
Gowbarrow  Fell  on  Ullsvvater  by  the  National 
Trust,  and  pledges  itself  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  secure  the  required  purchase-money.” 

This  is  a  larger  purchase  than  any 
which  the  Trust  has  hitherto  attempted, 
and  consists  of  some  759  acres  of  park 
and  wild  fell  rising  to  a  height  of 
1,578  ft.  above  sea  level,  together  with  a 
ravine  through  which  the  Aira  Beck 
Hows,  and  with  a  frontage  of  a  mile  to 
Ullswater  shore.  The  owner  wishes  to 
sell,  but  has  given  the  Trust  for  the 
present  the  first  claim.  Were  the  land 
to  be  sold  publicly,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  it  would  be  utilised  for 
building  “  attractive  residences,”  and 
thus  lose  its  wild  character  and  be  the 
occasion  of  intruding  houses  on  to  the 
banks  of  Ullswater.  It  is  not  so  much 
from  the  desire  to  possess  this  estate,  as 
the  desire  to  prevent  others  possessing 
it  who  would  put  it  to  a  utilitarian  use, 
that  the  Trust  urges  the  raising  of  funds 
to  acquire  it.  The  price  is  12,000/.,  of 
which  only  a  small  proportion  is  as  yet 
promised,  but  the  Trust  has  been  so 
successful  in  other  cases  in  procuring 
money  for  the  objects  it  has  at  heart, 
that  we  have  every  expectation  of  its 
success  in  this  effort  also,  and  that  we 
shall  hear  of  the  completed  purchase  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  preservation  of  the  beautiful  water¬ 
fall,  Aira  Force,  is  another  important 
object.  Seeing  that  we  have  arrived  at 
a  time  when  every  engineer  regards  a 
waterfall  not  as  an  object  of  beauty, 
but  as  an  instance  of  power  running  to 
waste,  it  is  necessary  to  look  jealously 
after  our  Waterfalls,  or  none  of  them  will 
be  left  to  us.  The  fate  of  Foyers  is 
a  warning  not  to  be  lightly  forgotten  ;  let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  preserve  those  that 
still  remain  from  destruction, 
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NOTES. 

The  Br  means  of  a  Government 
P°SandfflCC  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
Open  Spaces,  the  Post  Office  seeks  to 
obtain  powers  which  will  enable  the 
department  to  disfigure  open  spaces 
without  reference  to  the  rights  of  the 
owners  or  guardians.  The  conservators 
of  such  areas  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
prevent  the  Post  Office  from  carrying 
telegraph  wires  across  the  commons, 
woods,  and  forests  under  their  charge  to 
the  lasting  injury  of  their  charm  and  the 
destruction  of  their  natural  appearance. 
If  the  present  Bill  should  become  law,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  such  spaces  as 
Wimbledon  Common,  Epping  Forest, 
and  other  heritages  of  the  people  will  be 
hopelessly  disfigured  by  telegraph  posts 
and  wires.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  the  passing  of  the  measure  in 
question  beyond  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
length  of  wire  used,  and  we  hope  that 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  open  spaces  will  unite  in  resisting  the 
act  of  vandalism  proposed  by  the  present 
Government  at  the  instance  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General. 


Actions  against  Is>  *hesl;  Jays,  "''l™ 

Public  cipal  trading  is  on  the 
Authorities.  •  e 

increase,  the  case  01  bharp- 

ington  v.  Fulham  Board  of  Guardians 
is  one  of  general  interest.  The  defendants 
had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
plaintiff,  a  builder,  to  make  certain 
structural  alterations  in  a  house  with  a 
view  to  converting  it  into  a  home  for 
pauper  children.  The  contract  price  was 
4,599/.,  and  the  contract  contained  an 
arbitration  clause.  The  plaintiff  alleged 
that  he  had  been  delayed  in  the  work  for 
thirty-six  weeks  over  the  contract  time 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  defendants,  and 
to  alterations  and  changes  made  in  the 
contract  by  them,  and  he  claimed  1,357/. 
in  addition  to  the  contract  price.  The 
work  was  completed  in  May,  1901, 
arbitration  was  applied  for  in  April,  1902, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration 
November  25,  1902.  The  defendants 
raised  a  preliminary  objection  in  law  that 
they  were  public  authorities  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Authorities  Pro¬ 
tection  Act,  1893,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  not  been  commenced  within 
six  months  next  after  the  acts,  negligence, 
or  default  complained  of  as  prescribed 
by  section  1.  The  Court  held  that  the 
Act  had  no  application  to  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract  brought  by  a  con¬ 
tractor,  a  private  individual,  on  a 
contract  made  with  him  and  having  no 
connexion  with  the  public  duty  to  be 
performed  by  the  public  authority. 
This  decision  is  very  important,  since  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Public  Authorities 
Protection  Act  was  framed  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  such  authorities  in  their  executive 
duties,  and  not  when  they  were  contracting 
in  their  new  commercial  capacity,  and, 
apart  from  the  time  limit,  the  Act  con¬ 
tains  provisions  giving  public  authorities 
great  advantages  as  to  costs  if  they  are 
sued  unsuccessfully,  which  would  be  most 
unfair  were  the  Act  to  apply  to  their 
contractual  relations  with  private  persons. 
The  defendants  raised  a  second  technical 
defence  under  the  Board  of  Guardians 
(Payment  of  Debts)  Act,  18j9,  in  which 
they  were  also  uisucccss’ul. 


Assignees  The  principle  of  limiting 
of  covenants  on  sale  of  free- 
Leasehoid.  ^old  £0  an  indemnity  has 
had  an  important  application  to  lease¬ 
holds  in  the  case  of  Harris  v.  Boots.  The 
plaintiffs  were  lessees  of  certain  premises 
in  Brighton  under  a  lease  for  thirty  years, 
which  contained  a  clause  restraining 
them  from  making  any  alteration  or 
addition  to  the  premises  without  leave 
in  writing.  The  plaiutiffs  assigned  their 
interest  in  the  said  premises  to  the 
defendants,  who  were  also  in  possession 
of  the  adjoining  premises,  and  with  the 
leave  of  the  lessor  all  the  premises  were 
thrown  into  one.  The  assigned  premises 
proving  insanitary,  certain  alterations 
were  made  by  the  defendants,  amongst 
other  things  a  window  was  knocked 
through.  The  plaintiffs  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  the  defendants  for  a 
breach  of  the  lease  and  for  a  mandatory 
injunction  to  restore  the  premises.  The 
lessor,  it  is  to  be  observed,  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  property,  had  taken  no 
proceedings.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Court  held  that  the  covenant  amounted 
only  to  a  covenant  to  indemnify — that 
is  to  say,  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
assignees  to  indemnify  the  assignors 
against  any  claim  for  damages  which 
might  be  made  against  them  by  the 
original  lessor,  and  the  action  was  dis¬ 
missed.  This  decision  is  satisfactory,  for 
it  stands  to  reason  that  lessees  who  have 
parted  with  their  interest  in  the  premises 
(as  was  the  case  with  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
case)  have  no  wish  to  enter  upon  litiga¬ 
tion,  but  may  feel  compelled  to  do  so  to 
protect  the  property  for  the  original 
lessor.  Now,  unless  complaint  is  made 
by  the  person  really  interested  in  the 
property,  the  intervening  lessee  who 
has  parted  with  his  interest  need  take  no 
proceedings,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
breach  of  negative  covenants. 

steam  With  the  increasing  use  of 

Traffic  steam  traction  for  heavy 

on  Roads,  traffic  on  the  roads  the  case 
of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Scott  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The  defendant  was 
the  owner  of  a  quarry  in  Monmouthshire, 
and  also  a  hauler  of  stone  from  other 
quarries,  and  pending  the  trial  of  the 
action  now  decided  he  had  been  pro¬ 
hibited  by  an  interim  injunction,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  from 
using  steam  traffic  on  the  roads  at  all. 
He  was  indicted  for  nuisance,  in  that  it 
was  said  he  rendered  the  roads  dangerous 
and  impassable  for  vehicular  or  other 
traffic.  His  defence  was  that  the  roads 
were  improperly  maintained  with  a  view 
to  the  character  of  the  ordinary  traffic  to 
be  expected  in  that  district,  and  he  alleged 
that  since  the  road  had  been  put  into  a 
proper  state  the  remedy  of  perpetual  in¬ 
junction  was  inapplicable  and  unreason¬ 
able.  There  was  no  allegation  that  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Locomotive  Acts  had  been 
infringed  or  the  traffic  improperly  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  case  rested  solely  on  the 
frequency  and  weight  of  the  traffic.  The 
Court,  in  a  considered  judgment,  found 
that  the  bad  condition  of  the  road  was 
not  primarily  caused  by  the  defendant, 
but  arose  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
county  council  in  maintaining  it  in  a  fit 
condition  for  the  traffic  to  be  expected, 
and  that  after  the  road  was  properly  con¬ 
structed  the  traffic  would  cause  little  or 


no  damage,  and  the  injunction  was 
refused  and  the  interim  injunction  dis¬ 
solved,  on  the  defendants  giving  an 
undertaking  not  to  resume  the  traffic 
until  the  reconstruction  was  completed. 
It  should  be  noted-  that  this  question  of 
nuisance  is  quite  independent  of  the 
question  of  damages  for  excessive  traffic, 
as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  an  action  for 
damages  by  the  Tavistock  Rural  District 
Council,  in  which,  although  a  similar 
defence  was  raised,  damages  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  traffic  were  awarded. 

In  response  to  a  question 
Aocidenta.  asked  in  the  House  of 

Commons  the  Home  Office 
have  published  a  table  of  street  accidents 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  known 
to  the  police.  The  total  number  of 
accidents  attributable  to  motor-cars  and 
cycles  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1904, 
is  1,817,  those  attributable  to  horses  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles  22,558.  In  these 
accidents  the  number  of  persons  respec¬ 
tively  injured  was  640  by  motors, 
7,921  by  horses,  the  fatal  accidents  being 
respectively  17  and  198.  Some  of  the 
Press  organs  in  the  motor  interest  are 
making  much  capital  out  of  the  above 
figures,  quite  omitting  the  consideration 
of  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of  horses 
as  compared  with  motors  in  use  in  the 
Metropolis.  Any  comparison  between 
the  two  classes  of  traction  is  almost 
childish,  but  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  return  we  believe  there  were  only 
5,000  to  7,000  cars  in  all  England,  and  to 
assume  that  there  were  100  times  as  many 
horses  as  cars  in  use  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area  is  probably  to  under-estimate  the 
real  number  very  considerably  ;  but  even 
on  this  assumption  the  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  accidents — 7-4 — attribut¬ 
able  to  motors,  as  compared  with  92 -6 
attributable  to  horses,  gives  a  very  high 
average  to  motors  in  view  of  the  small 
number  in  use. 


The  embellished  accounts 


to  shocks  to  trespassers  and 
employees  on  electric  railways,  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  daily  Press,  have 
given  many  people  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
dangers  arising  from  electric  shocks.  It 
may  be  of  use  therefore  to  consider  some 
of  the  dangers  arising  from  this  cause,  as 
unreasoning  panic  may  often  be  as 
dangerous  as  foolhardiness.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  trolley  wire  were 
to  break  and  fall  on  the  rooi  of  a  crowded 
car.  In  the  event  of  the  safety  devices 
not  acting,  there  will  be  a  wire  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  on  the  car  at 
a  pressure  of  550  volts  from  the  earth. 
If  the  wire  is  pressing  against  the  clothes 
of  anyone  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
he  will  feel  anything,  and  even  if  it 
touches  his  skin  the  shock  will  only  be 
appreciable  if  his  boots  are  damp  and  the 
car  roof  wet.  Even  then  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fatal.  In  the  worst  case,  if  anyone 
has  grasped  the  wire  and  cannot  let  go, 
it  will  be  perfectly  safe ,  for  a  fellow 
passenger  to  pull  him  away  by  grasping 
his  clothes  and  putting  a  foot  on  the 
wire  to  prevent  it  striking  others.  To 
push  the  wire  away  or  keep  it  down  with 
a  walking-stick  is  a  perfectly  safe  pro¬ 
ceeding.  On  a  railway  with  an  electrified 
.  conductor  between  the  rails  an  ordinarily- 
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clothed  person  falling  on  the  conductor 
would  feel  no  shock  unless  his  skin  made 
contact  both  with  the  conductor  and  the 
rail.  In  the  event  of  it  ever  being  neces¬ 
sary,  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  walk 
beside  the  electrified  conductor  or  even 
on  it,  provided  that  your  boots  were  not 
soaking  wet  and  that  their  soles  were 
sound.  In  this  case  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  keep  your  hands  in  your  pockets. 
The  only  danger  consists  in  stumbling, 
and  making  contact  with  your  skin 
between  the  conductor  and  damp  earth 
or  a  rail.  It  is  always  safe  to  pull  at  a 
victim’s  clothes.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  current  from  the  high- 
pressure  conductor  will  only  flow  through 
your  body  when  your  body  forms  a  path 
to  another  conductor  at  a  lower  pressure, 
as,  for  example,  a  water  pipe,  a  gas  pipe, 
a  damp  wall,  or  damp  earth.  Walking 
beside  the  electrified  conductor  of  a 
railway  in  a  rainstorm  without  a 
mackintosh  is  as  dangerous  as  walking 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice — you  must 
not  stumble,  and  you  must  not  put  your 
foot  on  the  rail. 

Although  the  east  pier  of 
Harbour,  the  commercial  harbour  at 

Dover  will  not  be  formally 
opened  until  September,  it  has  already 
been  used  for  Transatlantic  traffic.  This 
pier,  commencing  opposite  a  point 
between  the  Wellington  and  Granville 
Docks,  is  now  called  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Pier,  and  extends  considerably  beyond 
the  end  of  the  old  Admiralty  Pier.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  landing-stage  on 
the  new  pier  will  accommodate  ocean 
liners  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  and  that 
the  pier  itself  will  ultimately  have  a 
width  of  245  ft.  to  provide  still  further  for 
the  requirements  of  the  port.  Railway 
lines  have  already  been  laid  connecting 
the  end  of  the  pier  with  the  shore,  but  we 
learn  that  a  proposal  is  on  foot  to  carry 
a  viaduct  direct  from  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Station,  next  to  the  Lord 
Warden  Hotel,  to  a  point  about  halfway 
along  the  Prince  of  Wales  Pier.  This 
will  leave  a  triangular  area,  between  the 
new  viaduct,  the  pier,  and  the  tidal 
harbour,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  area 
in  question  will  ultimately  be  filled  in  to 
provide  a  site  for  the  erection  of  quay 
sheds  and  other  buildings. 


Contamination  We  tave  received  a  small 
of  water  pamphlet  of  three  pages 
dealing  with  lead  in  drinking 
water,  by  Dr.  Aspinall  Marsden,  lately 
a  medical  officer  of  health  in  the  North 
of  England,  in  which  he  suggests  that 
lead,  undetected  or  unheeded,  in  water, 
is  the  cause  of  much  illness  and  physical 
degeneration,  and  that  the  matter  is 
of  national  importance.  The  author 
inveighs  chiefly  against  moorland  water 
supplies,  but  he  does  not  state  his  case 
at  all  clearly.  We  gather  that  his 
experiences  lie  largely  in  an  area  whence 
water  may  be  drawn  from  lead-bearing 
strata.  The  ordinary  ore  of  lead,  galena, 
is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  secondary 
minerals,  such  as  cerussite,  produced 
from  it,  are  soluble  in  certain  waters, 
e.g.,  those  highly  charged  with  carbon 
dioxide.  The  upland  lead-bearing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  England  are,  however,  not 
numerous;  Alston  Moor,  North  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  the  North  Wales  coast  hardly 


serve  as  a  basis  for  a  general  indictment 
on  these  grounds.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Marsden’s  suggestion  is  that 
nitrates,  often  plentiful  in  moorland 
waters,  exercise  a  solvent  action  on  lead 
pipes,  his  strictures  cover  a  much  wider 
field.  Reference  is  made  to  the  presence 
of  nitrates,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
waters  so  contaminated,  especially  with 
ammonium  nitrate,  have  a  great  solvent 
action  upon  lead.  No  impurity  (in  the 
absence  of  copper)  is  so  easily  detected 
and  estimated  in  water  as  lead,  and  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  writer’s 
experiences  would  have  provided  figures 
which  could  answer  at  least  some  of  the 
questions  he  raises.  One- tenth  of  a 
grain  of  lead  per  gallon  can  be  detected 
directly,  and  this  is  the  amount  taken 
by  most  analysts  as  sufficient  to  condemn 
a  potable  water.  Smaller  amounts  may 
be  found  by  a  proportionate  boiling 
down  of  the  sample  before  testing. 
Fortunately  hot  water  is  not  usually 
conveyed  far  in  lead  pipes  for  mechanical 
reasons,  but  it  is  difficult  to  provide 
a  substitute  for  lead  at  a  reasonable  cost 
for  a  whole  water  system.  Lead  pipes 
could  be  drawn  with  a  lining  of  tin, 
but  perhaps  some  alloy  of  lead  might 
increase  our  immunity  from  the  danger 
of  poisoning.  A  series  of  experiments 
on  this  subject  with  waters  of  various 
compositions  would  be  of  great  value, 
and  when,  after  a  few  more  decades, 
we  have  come  to  realise  the  need  for  a 
National  Chemical  Laboratory,  perhaps 
such  investigations  may  be  carried  out. 
I11  the  meantime  we  might  appeal  to 
such  authorities  as  Professor  Bedson 
and  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  for  some 
popular  statement  as  to  the  effect  of 
continued  very  small  doses  of  lead  upon 
animals. 

Parisl^Church,  A  FACULTY  will  shortly  be 
st.  Giies-in-the-  issued  by  the  Consistory 
Fields.  Court  for  carrying  out  some 
improvements  and  alterations  in  the 
fabric  of  the  church.  The  rector  and 
churchwardens  propose  to  remove  the 
monument  to  Chapman,  the  poet,  and 
first  translator  of  Homer  into  English 
verse,  from  against  the  outer  side  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  into  one  of  the 
vestibules.  Thomas  Habington,  in  his 
poem  “  Castara,”  published  in  the  year 
(1635)  after  Chapman’s  death,  refers  to 
Chapman’s  grave  outside  the  (old) 
church.  The  monument  bears  two  Latin 
inscriptions,  whereof  one  is  a  copy  of  the 
original — the  date  has  recently  been 
corrected — that  seems  to  have  been  cut 
upon  a  fresh  slab  inserted  into  the  monu¬ 
ment  as  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  to  his 
friend — 

Georgius  Chapman  Poeta 
MDCXXXIV.  Ignatius  Jones  Archi- 
tectus  Regius  ob  honorem  bonarum 
Literarum  familiari  suo  hoc  mon  : 
D.S.P.F.C. 

The  concluding  letters  we  take  to  signify 
de  sud  pecunid  faciendum  curavit.  The 
lower  inscription  records  the  restoration 
of  the  monument  (in  1827),  when  it  was 
protected  with  a  hood  formed  of  two 
stones  placed  at  an  angle.  The  faculty 
will  authorise  the  separation  of  a  part  of 
the  south  aisle  as  a  side-chapel,  with  a 
screen  and  a  second  holy  table,  and  an 
exchange  of  the  positions  of  the  Bishop 


Patteson  memorial  window  in  the  north 
gallery,  and  the  present  east  window, 
which  forms  a  memorial  to  Dr.  J.  Endell 
Tyler,  rector,  who,  with  the  church¬ 
wardens,  restored  Chapman’s  monument. 
The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  stele, 
rising  to  a  total  height  of  5  ft.  5  in. 
from  the  ground ;  the  base,  29  in.  wide, 
stands  25  in.  from  the  wall,  and  the  top 
portion  consists  of  a  carved  finial  now 
much  weather-worn. 


The  We  are  glad  to  announce 

Museum  that  Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers 
has  been  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Soane  Museum  as  successor  to  the 
late  Mr.  Birch.  Mr.  Spiers  assisted  in 
the  work  during  Mr.  Birch’s  illness,  and 
found  it  of  so  much  interest  that  on  the 
lamented  death  of  the  late  Curator  he 
determined  to  apply  for  the  appointment, 
undertaking  to  give  up  any  other  pro 
lessional  work  if  appointed.  Mr.  W. 
Spiers  was  educated  in  the  Engineering 
Department  at  King’s  College,  London, 
and  subsequently  in  the  office  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers.  In  the 
Architectural  Association,  which  lie 
joined  in  1866,  he  gained  the  first  prize 
in  the  Class  of  Design,  and  Sir  W.  Tite’s 
prize  for  a  design  for  a  town  church.  He 
passed  the  voluntary  examination  for 
membership  of  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  in  1870,  and  obtained  a  silver  medal 
for  measured  drawings  of  Eastbury 
Manor  House  in  1873.  He  subsequently 
qualified  and  was  appointed  as  a  district 
surveyor,  but  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  kind  of  research  which  is 
specially  desirable  in  a  curator  of  a 
museum.  The  appointment  is  a  very 
good  one,  on  which  we  may  congratulate 
both  Mr.  Spiers  and  the  Soane  Museum 
Trustees. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— VI. 

The  decorative  works  in  the  architectural 
room,  although  not  so  numerous  as  in  recent 
exhibitions,  partake  largely  of  the  nature  ol' 
memorials.  Contrary  to  anticipation,  the 
designs  for  sculptured  monuments  are  few  and 
of  no  great  public  interest,  except  the  Queen 
Victoria  memorial,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  Of  the  remaining  exhibits,  Mr. 
Reginald  Blomfield’s  “  South  African  War 
Memorial,  at  Hailey  bury  College”  (1,558),  is 
the  most  prominent.  The  design  consists 
of  a  large  obelisk  rising  from  an  ornate  base, 
the  four  sides  of  which  are  convex,  and  terminate 
in  large  carved  consoles,  whilst  the  whole 
stands  upon  a  flight  of  circular  steps.  The 
names  of  battles  are  placed  upon  small  metal 
shields  on  the  lower  part  of  the  obelisk,  and 
an  inscription  is  cut  in  a  large  carved  trophy 
in  each  of  the  sides  of  the  base.  The  drawing, 
which  is  made  by  the  author,  is  excellent,  in 
spite  of  the  tall  tree  behind  the  subject,  having 
an  angry  movement ;  the  design  has  merit  in 
its  XVIIIth  century  aspirations,  but  the  base 
is  perhaps  over-wrought  with  carvings,  the 
simplification  of  which  would  have  added 
to  the  dignity  of  the  composition. 

No.  1,480  is  a  “  Competitive  Design  for 
Memorial  Tower,  Allahabad,”  by  Mr.  M.  8. 
Hack,  a  very  ordinary  conception  of  no  value 
to  this  exhibition.  Plans  are  wanting,  but 
we  see  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  this  tower 
will  not  construct  as  shown. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  XXth 
century  war  memorial  should  primarily  indicate 
the  period  of  the  incident  intended  to  be  immor¬ 
talised.  This  is  not  the  direct  purpose  of 
No.  1,524,  “  War  Memorial  to  Old  Cliftonians,” 
designed  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  James,  with 
whom  is  associated  Mr.  A.  Drury,  A.R.A.  ; 
for  it  is  seen  that  a  heavy  base  with  much 
XVth  century  Cotliic  detail,  upon  which  stands 
a  small  armoured  figure,  presumably  St.  George, 
is  obviously  an  attempt  to  harmonise  the 
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monument  with  its  earlier  surroundings.  A 
very  wood  design  for  a  mural  monument  is 
given  In  No.  1,632,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  to  be 
executed  in  green  and  black  marbles.  A 
large  central  recess  contains  a  white  marble 
sarcophagus,  embellished  by  a  chain  of  metal 
wreaths  and  festoons,  whilst  figures  of  youths 
in  the  act  of  watching,  are  placed  in  smaller 
side  niches.  The  idea  suggests  dignity  and 
solemnity. 

The  majority  of  the  designs  for  commemora¬ 
tive  works,  however,  take  the  form  of  stained- 
glass  windows,  all  very  small  in  size,  and  not 
one  of  the  drawings  bears  a  scale  or  any  other 
information  to  direct  the  imagination  in  study¬ 
ing  these  coloured  reproductions.  No.  1,479 
is 'a  square-headed  window  with  a  transome,  in 
which  the  subject  of  St.  George  is  introduced 
with  an  heraldic  panel  in  the  lower  part,  and 
the  whole  is  enclosed  within  a  foliated  border. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lisle’s  colouring  and  composition 
are  the  two  chief  factors  in  this  excellent  design. 

“  Sketch  for  an  East  Window,  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius”  (1,516),  by  Mr.  P.  Woodroffe. 
is  a  distinctly  clever  handling  of  an  early 
geometric  style  of  glass,  such  as  is  found  at 
Chartres.  The  motif  of  the  design  is  seen 
in  the  series  of  elaborated  quatrefoils  set  in  an 
interlacing  vine  grisaille.  The  principal  panel 
contains  a  figure  of  Christ  in  Ascension,  and 
a  connected  arrangement  of  lines  and  colours 
appearing  in  all  the  central  spaces,  each  of 
which  has  a  subject,  gives  cohesion  to  the 
design,  an  element  invariably  absent  in  this 
kind  of  work.  This  is  a  good  drawing  of  a 
most  interesting  window.  “  St.  George  ”  is 
the  popular  subject  of  decorative  artists  and 
re-appears  in  No.  1,518,  which  is  a  scrap  of 
glass  design,  by  Mr.  H.  Arnold.  Here  the 
colour  is  confined  to  the  figure  exclusively, 
which  stands  out  as  a  large  spot ;  a  slight  use  of 
colour  in  the  ground  would  carry  off  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  such  an  arrangement  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  lancet,  of  which  this  drawing  forms 
a  part.  No.  1,604,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Forsyth,  is 
a  six-panel,  three-light  traceried  window : 
each  of  the  three  upper  spaces  contains  single 
allegorical  figures  surmounted  by  canopies, 
while  the  lower  spaces  have  groups  of  figures 
representing  arts  and  sciences.  The  colours  arc 
somewhat  crude,  although  the  work  is  carefully 
drawn  ;  but  no  window  can  stand  two  distinct 
scales  in  its  figure  treatment.  A  Renaissance- 
feeling  is  given  in  No.  1,606,  a  square-headed 
window,  by  Mr.  J.  Ffelan,  in  which  a  figure  of 
St.  John  is  standing  upon  a  kind  of  pedestal, 
surrounded  by  an  arch-and-pilastered  border. 
The  natural  attitude  of  the  subject  is  unsuited 
to  the  conventionality  of  its  setting,  and  the 
scale  of  the  respective  parts  is  unhappy.  In 
No.  1,635,  the  same  author  reverts  to  tradition 
in  canopied  design,  and  is  more  successful. 

Mr.  W.  Aikman  sends  a  drawing  of  a  window 
for  “All  Saints’  Church,  Blackrock  ”  (1,636). 
in  which  the  principal  figure  is  clad  in  a  rich, 
red  robe.  A  dark  green  background  is  intro¬ 
duced,  from  which  rises  a  “  tree-stem  ”  design, 
terminating  with  angels  in  the  apex ;  the 
general  effect  should  be  very  satisfactory. 

No.  1,644,  by  Mr.  G.  Parlby,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  drawings  which  have 
been  hung  in  the  Academy  in  recent  years. 

It  is  a  two-light  traceried  window,  in  which 
the  subject  of  “  The  Annunciation  ”  is 
most  carefully  and  minutely  indicated  in 
a  prc-Raphaehte  manner.  The  colour  scheme 
is  excellent,  and  there  are  innumerable  interest¬ 
ing  and  delicate  accessories.  The  drawing, 
however,  suggests  a  decorative  painting  more 
than  conveying  the  impression  of  a  work 
executed  in  leaded  glass;  the  slight  confusion 
nf  the  design,  therefore,  would  be  accentuated 
by  the  constructional  lines  of  the  glazing. 

A  contrast  is  seen  in  the  roughness  of  the 
sketch  for  a  single  light  window.  No.  1.643,  by 
Mr.  O.  E.  Prest.  Here  is  a  figure  of  a  bishop 
contained  within  a  border  consisting  of  an 
intertwining  tree  growth,  twisted  into  various 
forms  of  eusped  tracery.  This  kind  of  thing 
is  not  to  be  desired. 

The  decoration  of  interiors  does  not  find  a  1 
large  place  on  the  walls,  and  there  is  not  one 
example  of  the  complete  treatment  of  a  build-  : 
ing.  Although  “  The  Saloon  of  an  Orient 
Liner”  (1,463),  by  Messrs.  Stevenson  and 
Redfern.  is  shown  in  an  indifferent  ink  drawing, 
there  are  indications  that  colour  is  intended, 
as  well  as  an  extensive  use  of  wood  fittings. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  design 
of  most  ship  interiors,  and  this  is  quite  an  i 
advance,  worthy  of  a  better  drawing.  No.  | 
1.605  is  “  Hall  Ingle  in  a  Riverside  House,”  I 


the  title  given  to  a  highly-coloured  interior, 
designed  by  Mr.  L.  Wyburd.  The  scale  of 
the  furniture  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  apartment  ;  or  the  hall  is  very  high, 
and  the  timbers  terrific.  Resolved  into  present 
day  terms  in  furnishing,  this  design  is  “  a 
quaint  note.”  The  preliminary  sketch  for 
the  decoration  of  the  central  hall  at  “  St. 
Paul’s  Girls’  School,”  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lambert 
(1,641).  is  the  kind  of  subject  of  which  we 
could  wish  many  more  examples.  The  drawing 
shows  the  colour  treatment  of  the  barrel-vaulted 
ceiling  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  a  very  good  scheme  is  indicated. 
By  way  of  criticism  we  should  say  that,  whereas 
most  of  the  coloured  designs  are  subordinated  to 
the  spaces  occupied,  the  composition  in  the  main 
tynpanum  and  indeed  the  architecture  of  this  end 
of  the  hall  would  gain  considerably  if  the  large 
painted  subject  received  a  more  formal  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  drawing  probably  loses  value  by  its 
perspective  view :  elevations,  and  perhaps  a 
key-view,  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

There  are  two  exhibits  which,  in  view  of  the 
conservative  character  of  these  annual  exhibi¬ 
tions,  appear  to  be  out  of  place,  or  is  it  possibly 
a  sign  of  better  things  ?  No.  1,493  is  a  decora¬ 


tive  coloured  panel,  by .  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher, 
representing  St.  Veronica.  Groups  of  figures 
in  flat  relief  are  arranged  about  a  Byzantine 
colonnade,  making  an  interesting  design,  but 
it  is  placed  much  too  high  up  to  appreciate, 
and  is  more  suitable  for  the  Sculpture  Galleries. 
In  Gallery  No.  V.  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  R.A., 
shows  a  design  for  a  Crucifixion,  already 
mentioned,  in  which  the  coloured  figures 
are  conventionally  treated  and  placed  upon 
a  gilt  background.  The  panel  is  intended 
for  a  reredos  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Paris  (361),  and  is  instructive  as  indicating 
the  sound  ideas  of  decorative  work  of  this 
great  painter.  But  its  right  place  is  with 
the  works  in  architecture,  and  not  mixed  with 
the  pictorial  reproductions  of  things  natural. 
The  size  of  the  work,  however,  appears  to 
have  shown  the  hanging  committee  that  the 
small  chamber  at  disposal  would  not  con¬ 
veniently  contain  it. 

This  concludes  our  reviews  of  the  drawings, 
etc.,  which  illustrate  architecture  at  Burlington 
House,  and  we  are  forced  to  summarise  in  the 
same  strain  as  on  past  occasions.  The  practice 
of  the  architect  is  a  wide-reaching  process, 
and  it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  realise  this. 


Fig.  1.  Doorway,  S.  Agostino,  Ancona. 
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to  glance  at  the  variety  of  subjects  submitted  in 
the  architectural  room.  There  is  no  encourage¬ 
ment  for  grands  projets  or  works  in  any  degree 
comprehensive,  which  are  proportional  to  our 
national  greatness  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a 
limited  selection  in  scraps  of  churches  and 
cottages,  in  stained -glass  and  street  fronts, 
hanging  haphazard,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  gracious 
indulgence  from  the  painting  authority  in 
whom  is  vested  the  destiny  of  a  living  British 
art. 

- »4  « - 

NOTES  JAND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— I. 

Ancona. 

Ancona  is  the  capital  of  a  province  and  has  a 
fine  harbour.  Its  population  is  considerable, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  Jews  ;  according 
to  Baedeker,  6,000  out  of  28,000,  but  Amati 
gives  the  figures  as  2,000  and  32,000  respectively. 
It  lies  on  the  lowest  slopes  of  Monte  Conero. 
the  Comerus  or  Cumerus  of  Pliny,  between  the 
promontories  of  Monte  Astagno  and  Monte 
Guasco.  From  the  summit  of  the  latter  the 
Cathedral  S.  Ciriaco  overlooks  the  town  and  the 
harbour,  standing  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Venus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Catullus  and 
Juvenal,  while  the*  other  horn  of  the  semicircle  is 
occupied  by  the  citadel.  Below  this  is  the 
lazaretto,  built  in  1732,  a  pentagonal  fort  with 
a  drawbridge,  now  utilised  as  a  bonded  ware¬ 
house.  The  northern  pier  is  fortified  with  two 
batteries,  and  is  of  Roman  construction.  At 
the  beginning  of  it  rises  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honour  of  Trajan  in  115  a.d.  by  the 
Roman  senate,  said  to  have  been  designed  bv 
Apollodorus.  It  is  Corinthian,  narrow  and 
lofty,  built  of  Parian  marble  without  mortar. 
It  was  once  adorned  with  trophies,  inscriptions, 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan,  and  statues 
of  Plotina  and  Marciana,  his  wife  and  sister  ; 
all  these  were  removed  by  invaders  in  the  Vth 
and  Xth  centuries.  It  is  approached  by  steps 
and  railed  round.  Beyond  is  another  arch  by 
Vanvitelli,  which  faces  towards  the  sea.  It 
stands  on  the  continuation  of  the  Roman 
pier,  which  was  made  by  Clement  XII. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  narrow  and  winding 
(except  in  the  new  part,  which  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  inhabitants  than  to  the  traveller), 
and  every  now  and  then  steps  are  made  use  of 
to  conquer  the  steep  more  rapidly.  The 
Palazzo  Comunale  was  built  about  1270. 
Margheritone  of  Arezzo  made  the  design, 
and  from  the  street  below  a  good  deal  of  the 
back  part  may  be  seen  much  as  he  left  it. 
The  fa<;ade  and  interior  were  altered  in  the 
XVth  century  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  and 
modernised  in  1647.  On  the  fa9ade  is  a  quaint 
relief _of  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  original  period, 


Fig  2.  8.  Ci  riaco,  Ancona. 


and  others  remain  at  the  back.  Within  is  a 
XI  Vth  century  statue  of  Marco  de’  Rossi, 
the  legist.  A  little  lower  down  a  piazza  has 
at  one  side  an  interesting  facade  of  the  same 
period.  The  Prefettura  has  a  fine  court  with 
Gothic  arcades,  through  which  the  street  passes. 
The  pointed  arched  gateways  (which  still  have 
the  chains  used  to  block  the  street  hanging 
by  them)  have  been  recast  in  Renaissance 
times  with  fluted  attached  columns,  and  other 
pointed  arched  openings  have  been  disguised 
by  additions  in  the  same  manner.  The  windows 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  have  graceful 
arabesques  on  their  friezes,  and  the  machico¬ 
lations  beneath  the  cornice  have  been  adapted 
as  a  decoration.  The  church  of  S.  Francesco 
(now  a  barrack)  has  a  very  fine  Gothic  portal 
attributed  to  Giorgio  da  Sebenico,  and  so  much 
resembling  the  Gothic  work  of  Istria  as  to 
make  the  attribution  probable.  The  church  of 
S.  Agostino  (now  also  a  barrack)  has  a  striking 
doorway  of  similar  style  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  Renaissance  detail  (Fig.  1).  Another  build¬ 
ing  of  the  same  character  is  the  Borsa,  called 
tfie  Loggia  de’Mercanti,  built  in  1459.  The 
XVth  century  Palazzo  Benincasa  adjoins  it. 
There  are  several  late  Renaissance  churches, 
among  which  is  one  with  a  rococo  spire,  which 
is  oval  in  plan,  and  has  a  spirally  ascending 
arcading  as  decoration,  giving  it  the  strangest 
and  most  unstable  appearance.  An  early 
Renaissance  door  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Misericordia  is  rather  over-rich,  but 
pretty. 

The  most  interesting  buildings  in  Ancona,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  Cathedral  (Fig.  2)  and  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  della  Piazza.  The  fayade  of  the 
former  is  ascribed  to  Margheritone,  but  there 
are  many  fragments  of  an  earlier  period  worked 
up  into  the  structure,  without  counting  in 
the  ten  antique  columns  of  the  interior  (the 
dedication  was  to  S.  Lorenzo  until  the  Xth 
century).  The  dodecagonal  cupola  is  believed 
to  be  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  It 
was  filled  with  scaffolding  and  undergoing 
restoration,  so  the  writer  has  no  opinion  on 
the  point.  The  plan  is  a  Greek  cross,  each  of 
the  arms  being  flanked  with  aisles.  The  nave 
arcade  is  round  arched,  with  buttress  slips  above 
each  column.  A  dentilled  cornice  crowns 
the  whole  wall,  and  a  string  separates  a  blank 
clearstory  space  from  the  arcaded  portion. 
The  wooden  roof  is  like  that  of  S.  Zeno,  Verona, 
in  shape,  and  is  painted  blue  and  white  with 
yellow  rosettes  in  each  square.  In  the  right 
transept  there  are  three  queer  flat  and  shallow 
Ionic  caps,  with  a  heavy  ornamented  block 
above,  and  a  cushion  abacus  above  that  which 
is  moulded  at  the  top  and  bottom,  but  otherwise 
plain.  These  appear  to  be  of  the  IXth  century, 
and  much  resemble  some  figured  by  Cattaneo. 


There  is  a  crypt  below  each  transept,  and  on  the 
right  is  a  fine  parapet  wall  with  panels  bearing 
incised  designs,  relief  being  given  by  the  ground 
being  tooled  back  for  a  space.  There  are  four 
slabs  on  one  side,  with  storks,  an  eagle,  peacocks, 
and  griffins  respectively,  the  first  facing  each 
other  on  each  side  of  a  pomegranate  tree,  the 
second  clutching  a  rabbit  in  its  claws,  the  third 
with  a  poplar-leaved  tree  between  them,  and 
the  fourth  with  branching  conventional  lilies 
ajid  a  central  stem.  The  design  is  striking, 
though  the  execution  is  rough,  and  is  probably 
copied  by  local  carvers  from  Byzantine  originals. 
On  the  other  side  figures  stand  in  couples 
beneath  arches — three  couples  and  one  single 
figure,  the  background  being  inlaid  with  reddish 
marble.  Apparently  this  parapet  wall  was 
remade  in  the  XIVth  century,  to  which  period 
the  framing  and  the  figures  appear  to  belong. 
In  the  crypt  below  are  many  interesting 
sculptured  fragments  of  various  dates — a 
Xllith  century  relief  of  Christ  between  symbols 
^  the  Evangelists,  signed  Philippus ;  three 
Xllth  century  statuettes,  probably  from  the 
left  transept,  the  sarcophagus  of  Titus.  F. 
Gorgonius,  praetor  of  Ancona  ;  a  I  Vth  century 
work  with  reliefs  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
subjects;  the  sarcophagus  of  S.  Marcellinus, 
a  statue  of  S.  Primianus  and  other  fragments, 
both  of  architectural  and  figure  sculpture. 
The  crypt  of  the  left  transept  has  been  modern- 
the  baroque  style.  Here  are  the  tombs 
of  SS.  Cyriacus,  Marcellinus,  and  Liborius. 

The  facade  has  a  beautiful  porch  with 
griffins,  one  holding  a  ram  and  the  other  a 
serpent.  The  drawing  gives  a  general  idea  of 
the  design  of  the  church.  The  south  door  is 
largely  made  of  earlier  fragments,  and  probably 
a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  in  the  XIVth 
century,  using  up  material  of  an  earlier  period. 
Many  flat  reliefs  are  incrusted  in  the  facade,  and 
pieces  of  grey  cipollino  applied  for  decoration 
without  constructional  value.  Close  by  is  the 
campanile,  and  at  the  other  side  the  arch- 
bishop’s  palace,  where  Pius  II.  closed  his  weary 
hfe  in  the  consciousness  of  failure  in  1464. 
He  provided  his  blessing  and  indulgences  in 
plenty  for  the  crusade  against  the  Turks 
which  he  had  preached,  but  neither  money  nor 
arms. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Piazza  has  a 
fa9ade  of  1210  with  much  carving  by  Philippus  ; 
a  central  round  arched  doorway  with  elaborate 
archivolt  (Fig.  3)  and  rows  of  arches  across  the 
whole  fa9ade.  At  the  side  is  a  pointed  arched 
doorway  and  a  round  arched  corbelled  cornice, 
which  also  occurs  at  the  summit  of  the  nave 
wall.  The  proportions  have  been  altered 
by  Renaissance  additions.  In  the  wall  of  the 
facade,  behind  the  arcading,  are  some  pieces 
of  interlacing  inlaid  work  with  gilded  tessera;  still 
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adhering,  which  seem  to  show  an  earlier  use 
of  them  in  this  connexion  than  is  generally 
allowed.  The  springings  of  arches  in  the  main 
piers  show  that  there  was  once  a  porch,  lhe 
scodelle  under  the  first  row  of  arches  are  coarsely 
painted  majolica  of  late  date.  This  facade 
now  so  much  blackened  by  age  was  built  of 
■white  and  pink  marble.  .  . 

The  origin  of  the  town  is  lost  m  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  Pliny  says  it  was  founded  by 
the  Siculi  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ, 
Strabo  that  it  was  founded  by  Syracusans 
flying  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysios  about 
400  b.c.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
ayKuv,  an  angle,  referring  to  the  shape  of 
the  coast.  It  became  the  capital  of  Picenum, 
and  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome  in  268  b.c., 
when  it  was  made  a  colony  and  an  important 
maritime  station.  Besieged  by  the  Goths 
under  Totila,  it  was  succoured  by  Belisarius 
(551),  and  became  the  principal  city  of  the 
Pentapolis  under  the  Greek  Exarchs,  but  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  the  Lombards.  It 
was  given  to  the  Pope  by  Charlemagne  on  the 
destruction  of  their  kingdom.  In  83J  the 
Saracens  burnt  it.  In  1058,  remembering  that 
damage,  it  joined  the  Normans.  Nicholas  II.. 
therefore,  anathematised  it,  but  removed  the 
curse  at  the  intercession  of  S.  Peter  Damian. 

Jt  was  attacked  in  turn  by  the  troops  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  despair  put 
jtself  under  Emanuel  Comnenus  for  forty  years, 
from  1143.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  Frederick 
II.  during  this  period  (1167  and  1174).  In 
•the  latter  siege  a  widow  named  btamura 
showed  great  bravery,  setting  light  to  the  war 
.engines  under  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones, 
and  apparently  escaping  unhurt.  Ancona 
'.ceased  to  have  relations  with  Constantinople 
after  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  Constance 
between  Pope  and  Emperor.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  March  and  the  residence  of  the  Marquis. 

In  the  defeat  of  Osimo  (1245)  it  lost  the 
carroccio  and  its  conductor,  Marcelhno  Peto. 
and,  remembering  this,  it  took  up  the  Angevin 
cause  when  the  opportunity  came,  borne- 
times  Guelf,  and  sometimes  Ghibelhne,  it 
flourished  until  1532,  when  it  finally  became 
part  of  the  States  of  the  Church  under  Clement  , 
VII.  At  this  time  the  governor,  Bernardino 
della  Barba  repressed  a  slight  rising  with  a 
large  force,  entered  the  public  palace,  and  threw 
from  the  windows  all  the  documents,  ordering 
them  to  be  burnt,  an  act  of  barbarism  parallelled 
by  that  committed  at  Messina  by  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  Don  Francesco  Bonavides  in  1 6  /  8.  Re  ; 
next  governor  founded  the  fortress,  beheaded 
five  principal  citizens  and  exiled  sixty-four,  , 
afterKwhich  quiet  reigned,  and  the  city  was 
described  as  civitas  fidei !  The  French  Revo-  1 
lution  brought  another  siege,  and,  though  it 
returned  to  the  Pope  and  was  made  a  free  port, 
it  suffered  yet  two  others,  one  in  1849,  when 
Zambeccari  defended  it  for  eighteen  days 
against  the  Austrian  General  Wimpffen,  and  j 


the  other  in  1860,  when  Lamoriciere  and 

the  pontifical  guards  were  assailed  by  the 
Italians  under  Fanti  and  Persano.  F.  H.  J. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  the  Art  Journal,  in  an  article  on  “The 
Art  Annals  of  Liverpool,”  we  are  glad  to  see 
tardy  justice  done  to  that  remarkable  animal 
painter  William  Huggins,  who  went  through 
life  hardly  known  or  appreciated  m  his  native 
city  or  elsewhere.  As  the  writer  of  the  article 
(Mr.  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin)  truly  says,  he 
was  incomparable  as  a  draughtsman  ;  his  colour 
at  his  best  was  exquisite,  and  Landseer  never 
drew  a  lion  as  he  did.”  We  remember  one 
picture,  a  coloured  crayon  study  of  a  lion  walking 
away,  his  great  head  and  mane  turned  round 
to  the  left,  which  in  action  and  drawing  was 
a  perfect  masterpiece.  But  Huggins  seldom 
painted  large  and  important  oil-pictures,  and 
that  was  probably  one  reason  why  he  remained 
comparatively  unknown,  while  such  a  tar 
inferior  and  comparatively  commonplace 
animal  painter  as  Ansdell  imposed  lnmseli 
on  public  notice  by  the  large  size  of  his  canvases. 
An  article  signed  “  E.,”  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
Lionel  Smythe,  we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with, 
and  the  selection  of  illustrations  is  good  and 
very  representative  of  the  work  of  this  poetic 

and  suggestive  artist.  _ 

The  Magazine  of  Art  contains  an  article  on 
a  Belgian  artist  unknown  to  us,  Herr  Leempoels, 
who  appears  to  be  a  painter  with  a  certain 
original  walk  in  art,  in  the  creation  of  what 
may  be  called  symbolic  pictures-groups  repre¬ 
senting  abstract  ideas,  such  as  Hymn  to  a 
Family,”  “  Friendship,”  etc.  An  article  on 
“  The  present  school  of  decoration  in  Germany 
is  very  favourable  in  tone,  but  then  the  examples 
selected  are  also  far  too  favourable  to  be  regarded 
as  really  representative,  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  eccentricities  of  furniture 
design  constantly  to  be  seen  in  German  illus¬ 
trated  art  publications.  In  an  article  on 
“  Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Editor 
observes  quite  truly,  while  doing  justice  to 
the  great  ability  displayed  in  this  year  s  sculp¬ 
ture?  that  the  Academy  has  no  space  in  which 
to  illustrate  adequately  the  real  merit  of  con¬ 
temporary  British  sculpture.  Why  Mr.  Gil¬ 
berts  grotesque  head  called  ‘  The  Mother  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony”  should  be  singled  out 
for  special  praise  along  with  Watts  s  Physical 
Energy,”  we  do  not  understand.  The  odd  and 
grotesque  are  out  of  place  in  sculpture,  and  the 
“  Ninth  Symphony”  should  have  suggested 
something  noble  rather  than  grotesque. 

The  Berliner-  Architekturwelt  is  largely 
occupied  with  illustrations  of  the^  architectural 
designs  in  the  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  of  this 
vear  Among  these  there  are  the  usual  designs 
for  mysterious  conceptions  only  .destined  to 
be  carried  out  on  paper— a  National  Hall 


Fig.  3.  West  Door ,  S.  Maria  della  Piazza,  Ancona. 


and  two  “  Grab-Maler  ”  ;  but  there  are  also 
designs  of  a  more  reasonable  character.  Among 
these  Herr  Kuhn’s  “  Ladies  Seminary  for 
Honnef,”  a  domestic  Gothic  building  with  a 
stone  ground  story  and  white  rough-cast  over, 
is  very  pleasing ;  so,  in  another  and  rather 
ostentatiously  simple  style,  is  MM.  Jansen  and 
Muller’s  “  Girls’  School  at  Essen,”  but  we 
should  imagine  that  it  was  inadequately  lighted. 

Herr  Schwecklen’s  design  for  the  tower  approach 
to  a  steel  bridge  fails,  as  so  many  structures  of 
this  kind  do,  for  lack  of  simplicity,  though  it  is 
not  so  weak  and  florid  as  our  Tower  Bridge 
structures.  The  new  architectural  gallery  of 
the  exhibition,  designed  by  Herr  Schweitzer,  of 
which  an  interior  view  is  given,  is  a  really 
artistic  piece  of  work,  founded  on  Greek  forms, 
but  with  some  novel  treatment  in  detail. 

The  number  is  prefaced  by  a  critical  article 
on  the  art  exhibition,  written  by  Herr  Swarzen- 
ski,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary.  He 
commences  by  remarking  that  in  a  collection 
of  2,171  exhibits  there  can  be  but  a  small 
percentage  of  important  or  interesting  works. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  predominance  of  the  class 
of  work  that  displays  real  talent  and  earnest 
endeavour,  but  has  not  sufficient  greatness  to 
rise  above  mediocrity.  The  exhibits  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  branches  of  creative  art,  although 
paintings  predominate.  Among  these  the  most 
important  are  undoubtedly  those  by  the  late 
Franz  von  Lenbach,  and  by  Ludwig  Dill,  whose 
works  are  classed  together  ;  the  former  is 
represented  by  several  of  his  finest  portraits, 
and  the  latter  exhibits  characteristic  landscapes 
in  soft  brown,  green,  and  grey  tones.  Oscar 
Frenzel  too  is  distinguished  by  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  German  landscape,  which  he  interprets 
best  under  the  warm  golden  light  of  sunset. 

Of  subject  pictures  there  are  several  worthy 
of  note,  such  as  those  of  Dettmann,  0.  H. 
Engel,  Muller,  Schoenefeld,  and  a  small  pastel 
entitled  “Adam,”  by  Stassen.  Among  the 
sculptors  Berlin  is  most  widely  represented, 
and  besides  well-known  artists,  such  as  Manzel, 
Schauss,  Hosaeus,  several  younger  sculptors  are 
noteworthy.  Such  are  Jaeckle  and  Schmarze, 
Ernst  Miiller,  Helene  Quitmann,  and  C.  Starck. 

The  selection  of  pictures  exhibited  by  foreigners 
seems  a  strange  one.  Belgium  is  represented 
by  Courtaens  ;  three  Dutch  artists  have  gained 
admittance,  Gari  Melchers,  H.  M.  Mesdag,  and 
Mesdag  van  Honten,  and  there  is  also  a  collection 
of  Spanish  works  by  Sorolla  y  Bastida.  Besides 
these  there  is  a  variety  of  Hungarian  paintings, 
mostly  of  small  interest  or  merit.  The  pencil 
studies  and  illustrations  in  black  and  white 
show  much  that  is  good  and  praiseworthy,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  exhibits  are  to  be  found  in 
the  new  architectural  gallery.  In  general,  the 
tendency  of  the  architectural  exhibits  is  towards 
the  ideal,  or  merely  the  external  aspects,  and  I 
the  fuller  details  of  ground-plans,  elevations,  01  1 

models  have  been  somewhat  overlooked.  This,  j 
however,  thinks  Herr  Swarzenski,  is  in  keeping  I 
with  the  character  of  the  exhibition,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  commended  ;  a  conclusion,  in 
which,  however,  we  can  hardly  concur. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  contains  j 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  de  Kay’s  illustrated 
article  on  “  Bronze  and  Iron  Decorations,” 
commenced  in  the  June  number.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  of  very  varied  merit.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  the  doors  of  the  Maryland  State  Building, 
the  railing  for  the  Corn  Exchange  bank,  the 
door  grille  for  a  Newport  house,  show  what  good 
work  of  this  kind  is  being  done  in  America  ;  I 
and  the  two  playfully-designed  fire-dogs  by 
Mr.  Linder,  with  little  nude  boys  grouped  with  1 
them,  are  very  original  and  effective.  Other 
designs  show  a  total  want  of  feeling  for  the 
material  ;  the  metallic  window  frames  on 
pages  42-43  look  exactly  like  wood  carving, 
and  would  be  taken  for  it  but  for  the  title,  and 
the  spray  of  “hammered  iron  work”  by  the 
Remppis  Co.  (page  41)  is  a  piece  of  naturalism 
in  iron  of  the  worst  type.  No  criticism  on  the 
illustrations  seems  to  be  attempted  in  ,  the 
article.  A  paper  on  “  What  is  Civic  Art,”  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Croly,  is  partly  a  reply  to  one 
Mr.  C.  Mulford  Robinson,  who  seems  to  have 
published  a  book  or  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
and  to  have  maintained  the  very  erroneous 
idea  that  civic  art  is  something  produced  for 
the  glorifying  of  the  city  or  State  and  not  for  the., 
sake  of  art.  In  that  case,  it  will  be  likely  to  be)| 
more  civic  than  artistic,  air.  Croly’s  remarks  oa 
the  present  state  of  American  public  art  ara 
judicious  and  interesting  : — 

“  Whether  an  American  New  York  can  be 
obtained  only  atjthe  price  of  good  looks  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but  at  least  we  should  not  fall  mtc  j 
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the  naive  error  of  seeking  to  make  either  a  con¬ 
summately  beautiful  or  a  consummately  American 
city  merely  by  the  magic  of  intelligent  effort. 
A  great  city  cannot  be  forced  to  bloom  beautiful. 
Its  comeliness  must  wait  on  the  concurrence  of  a 
number  of  rare  and  happy  conditions.  The 
art  which  is  capable  of  making  a  consummately 
beautiful  city  must  possess  more  than  intelligence, 
good  taste,  and  complete  information.  It  must 
be  a  mature  art,  guided  by  authentic  conventions, 
fertile  in  great  designers,  possessed  for  a  passion 
for  propriety  and  beauty  of  form,  and  confirmed 
by  genuine  popular  appreciation,  in  every  respect 
the  master  of  its  resources.  We  have  plenty  of 
clever  and  woll-informed  architects,  painters, 
and  sculptors  in  this  country  and  some  few  great 
ones,  but  it  must  be  recognised  that  American 
art  is  mature  only  in  spots,  and  that  it  should  be 
in  no  hurry  about  attempting  to  rear  a  series  of 
great  municipal  and  national  monuments. 
American  art  is  not  as  yet  guided  by  authentic 
conventions.  Its  methods  are  experimental.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Croly  is  a  saner  critic 
on  American  art  than  some  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Architektonische  Rundschau  gives  for 
its  first  illustration  a  really  charming  design, 
the  Rathaus  for  Ober-Scheneweide,  by  MM. 
Altgelt  and  Schweitzer.  It  shows  a  fafade 
in  a  free  classic  style,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
mediteval  feeling  about  it,  part  of  the  charm  of 
which  consists  in  the  unexpected  manner  in 
which  a  generally  symmetrical  treatment  is 
slightly  varied  in  detail ;  the  towers  at  each 
extremity  of  the  front,  for  instance,  are  identical 
up  to  the  balustrade,  but  the  lanterns  on  them 
are  of  different  height  and  design.  The  graceful 
arcaded  loggia  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  story 
contrasts  admirably  with  the  plain  treatment  of 
the  rest  of  the  openings.  Altogether  a  piece 
of  architecture  at  once  refined  and  picturesque. 
There  is  nothing  else  of  special  interest  in  the 
illustrations,  but  the  text  includes  an  article 
on  the  public  fountains  of  Constantinople  (“  Die 
Brunnen  Konstantinopels  ”)  by  Herr  Freiber 
von  Tettau. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Technics  several  articles 
will  be  found  which  are  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  Mr.  Joseph  Horner  deals  with 
“  Modern  Methods  of  Steel  Casting,”  illustrating 
some  strong  and  weak  forms  of  commonly 
recurring  castings,  pointing  out  the  differences 
necessary  in  the  design  of  a  frame  for  cast-iron 
and  steel  respectively,  and  giving  other  hints 
that  should  be  of  service  to  the  draughtsman. 
Mr.  Harold  Busbridge,  in  a  short  contribution 
on  “The  Shrinkage  and  Warping  of  Timber,” 
presents  some  very  practical  notes  with  eleven 
drawings,  making  clear  the  characteristics  of 
different  varieties  of  timber  and  the  effects 
following  different  methods  of  cutting  logs  into 
planks.  “  A  New  Process  for  the  Protection 
of  Iron  and  Steel  from  Corrosion  ”  isjdescribed 
by  Mr.  Sherard  Cowper-Coles.  One  point  of 
particular  interest  about  the  new  process  is  that 
the  metal  can  be  coated  with  a  thin  even  deposit 
of  zinc  at  a  temperature  many  hundred  degrees 
below  the  melting  point  of  zinc.  The  first  step 
is  to  free  the  iron  from  scale  and  oxide  by 
dipping  in  an  acid  solution  or  by  the  use  of  a 
sand  blast ;  the  next  is  to  place  the  objects  in  a 
chamber  charged  with  zinc  dust,  which  is 
heated  for  a  few  hours  and  allowed  to  cool. 
On  opening  the  chamber  the  articles  are  found 
to  be  coated  with  a  fine  homogeneous  covering 
of  zinc,  the  thickness  depending  on  the  tem° 
perature  and  the  length  of  exposure.  Mr. 
E.  Flander  Etchells,  in  Part  VII.  of  the 

Theory  of  Structural  Design,”  considers 
moments  and  the  nature  of  units  in  a  manner 
that  should  be  helpful  to  those  desiring  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  inner  meaning  and  true 
importof  constants  employed  by  the  structural 
engineer.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  following  articles — “  The 
Radiation  and  Emanation  of  Radium,”  by 
Professor  Rutherford ;  “  Limitations  to  the 
Use  of  Storage  Batteries,”  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hobarti 
and  “  Electric  Traction,”  by  Mr.  R.  Borlase 
Matthews.  The  useful  character  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  is  well  maintained  in  the  present  number. 

In  Public  Works,  Sir  W.  Willcocks  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  ‘  Egyptian  Weirs  or  Regulators,”  including 
both  the  old  and  the  new  Nile  barrages,  with 
numerous  sections.  An  article  by  Mr.  J.  F.  J. 
Reynolds  on  “  The  improvement  of  Traffic 
facilities  in  London,”  fills  us  with  dread  lest 
any  municipal  government  should  be  tempted 
to  carry  out  these  suggestions.  We  are  shown 
sections  of  “  a  new  Thames  Embankment,” 
double-decked,  with  an  upper  roadway  for 
motor  omnibuses  and  other  traffic  carried  on 
walls  and  steel  supports  above  the  present 
roadway,  and  a  “  typical  crossing  of  an  existing 


street,”  with  two  stories  of  ugly  girder  bridges 
one  over  the  other.  The  effect  of  such  a  system 
would  be  to  choke  all  our  street  views  and  to 
render  all  fine  architectural  effect  in  London 
impossible.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  those  who 
suggest  this  horrible  disfigurement  of  our 
cities  that  there  may  be  even  more  important 
considerations  in  a  capital  city  than  getting 
across  a  street  in  the  easiest  and  quickest 
manner,  and  that  a  little  crowding  and  delay 
may  be  a  lesser  evil  than  disfiguring  the  whole 
architectural  aspect  of  a  city  ? 

This  month’s  issue  of  the  Century  is  worth 
getting  by  architects,  for  the  sake  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  illustrations  of  “  The  New  West 
Point,”  the  great  reconstruction  of  the  United 
States  military  Academy  which  is  to  be  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Cram,  Goodhue, 
and  Ferguson,  of  Boston,  the  architects  whose 
plans  were  selected  in  competition.  This  is 
really  a  fine  and  a  very  novel  architectural 
conception  ;  the  treatment  of  a  military  school 
as  a  kind  of  great  fortress,  with  something  of 
mediaeval  reminiscence  about  it,  though  not  a 
mere  imitation.  The  competitors  were  instructed 
to  keep  their  designs  in  sympathy  with  the 
existing  buildings  of  the  Academy,  the  most 
important  and  distinctive  of  which  had  been 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style ;  the  point  is 
exceedingly  well  put  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  official  Report  on  the  subject : 

“  It  is  not  desirable  that  any  scheme  should 
attempt  to  sweep  the  field  clean  and  destroy 
architectural  associations  made  honourable  by 
generations  of  great  men,  while  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  preserve  intact  the 
structural  sentiment  which  gives  character  and 
individuality  to  the  Academy.  It  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  make  such  a  competition  the 
subject  of  an  architectural  thesis  in  which  the 
heritage  of  the  past  plays  no  part.” 

In  the  National  Review  Mrs.  Ady  writes  a 
short  memorial  article  on  Giovanni  Costa, 
bringing  out  very  well  his  character  both  as 
man  and  artist.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
kind  of  appreciation  of  so  remarkable  an  artist 
should  have  only  have  become  general  in  this 
country  after  his  death.  Mrs.  Ady  dwells 
with  emphasis  on  Costa’s  close  and  devoted 
study  of  nature  and  natural  fact.  “  The 
Italy  that  he  paints  is  not  the  conventional 
Italy  of  Claude  and  Poussin.”  Quite  true. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  said  that 
Costa  achieved  as  broad  and  elevated  a  style 
as  that  of  Claude  and  Poussin  at  their  best  ? 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  looking  at  this 
question  of  natural  fact  in  painting. 

In  Longman's  Magazine  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake 
writes  an  article  on  what  he  characterises  as 
“  The  Misrule  of  Imperial  London,”  in  which 
he  draws  attention  to  a  great  many  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  are  tolerated  in  London  through 
mere  want  of  efficient  policing.  As  he  says, 

“  one  of  the  most  aggravating  sources  of  offence 
to  law-abiding  citizens  is  ineffective  legislation 
and  he  gives  a  good  many  examples  of  this, 
the  truth  of  which  will  be  but  too  readily 
recognised  by  every  Londoner.  Other  in¬ 
conveniences  arise  from  a  total  want  of  common- 
sense  in  providing  for  obvious  duties  which  are 
left  to  chance  and  charity.  The  sweeping  of 
the  crossings  is  a  flagrant  example  : 

“  Whose  business  is  it  to  keep  them  swept  ? 
The  duty  is  at  present  undertaken  by  an  army  of 
irresponsible  men  and  boys  who,  picketed  at 
innumerable  corners  all  over  the  town,  stand 
holding  their  brooms  and  touching  their  hats  to 
any  pedestrian  who  is  likely  to  spare  a  ‘copper.’ 
In  wet  and  muddy  weather  they  certainly  render 
some  service,  and  no  conscientious  foot-passenger 
likes  to  ignore  it  if  he  has  a  penny  at  hand.  Now. 
supposing  such  a  person  in  the  course  of  a  stroll 
goes  over  fifteen  crossings  and  comes  the  same 
way  back,  his  walk,  if  he  is  a  liberal  man,  will 
have  cost  him  half  a  crown  !  Of  course  no  one 
actually  incurs  this  expense.  But  as  a  matter  of 
principle  one  crossing-sweeper  deserves  his  fee  as 
well  as  another.  If  they  are  paid  at  all,  they 
ought  to  be  paid  uniformly.  Sometimes  an 
unsophisticated  ratepayer  asks  why  the  parochial 
or  metropolitan  borough  authorities  who  are 
supposed  to  keep  our  roadways  clean  do  not 
extend  that  duty  to  street-crossings.  The  taxes 
levied  for  these  and  kindred  purposes  have 
increased  enormously  of  late  years,  but  if  they 
do  not  suffice  for  their  object,  few  householders 
would  object  to  an  additional  charge  of  a  few 
shillings  if  it  would  relieve  them  from  an 
irregular  and  troublesome  demand  for  daily 
gratutities.” 

This  absurdity  of  the  begging  crossing-sweeper 
is  a  perfect  disgrace  to  London.  For  our  own 
part,  we  steadily  refuse  ever  to  give  anything 
to  a  crossing-sweeper,  because  it  is  fostering  a 


ridiculous  system.  We  recommend  Mr.  East- 
lake’s  article  to  the  attention  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  City  authorities. 

The  Gentleman'  3  Magazine  contains  the 
rather  surprising  incident  of  a  long  and  detailed 
architectural  criticism  of  the  Westminster 
Cathedral,  signed  “F.”  ;  from  internal  evidence 
presumably  not  the  work  of  an  architect,  or  the 
Byzantine  capitals  of  the  chapels  would  not 
have  been  described  as  “  barbaric  ”  ;  nor  would 
the  tower  have  been  criticised  as  “  chimney¬ 
like  ”  without  any  reference  to  the  refining  effect 
of  its  entasis.  It  is  odd  that,  in  describing  the 
columns  of  the  chapels,  the  writer  is  enthusiastic 
about  entasis,  and  the  life  it  gives  to  “  the 
inert  and  almost  dead  column  ”  ;  yet  he  never 
notices  the  same  effect  in  the  tower.  There 
is,  however,  reason  in  some  of  “  F.’s  ”  criticisms, 
especially  in  his  remark  as  to  the  effect  of 
brickwork  on  a  great  scale  lying  very  largely  in 
large  and  unbroken  masses  ;  and  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  It  is 
something  to  find  that  an  editor  of  a  general 
magazine  will  admit  such  an  article  at  all. 

Knowledge  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter 
Maunder  on  the  interesting  subject  of  “  The 
Solar  atmosphere  at  different  levels.” 

- — - 

CEMENT  BRICKS. 

On  Monday  last  a  demonstration  was  given, 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  J.  Hebblethwaite  and 
Sons,  Stanhope-street,  N.W.,  of  a  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  from  cement 
mortar.  Both  the  apparatus  and  the  method 
are  particularly  simple.  The  machine  consists 
of  an  iron  frame  provided  at  one  end  with  a 
rectangular  box,  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  the  bottom  of  each  being  formed  by  a 
loose  board,  supported  by  a  frame  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  a  mechanical  movement, 
through  which  vertical  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  board.  Thus  the  bottom  of  each  compart¬ 
ment  can  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  top  edge. 
One  side  of  the  rectangular  box,  as  well  as  the 
diaphragm  parallel  thereto,  is  slotted  vertically 
in  such  manner  as  to  permit  the  entrance  of 
parallel  knives,  which  are  moved  horizontally 
by  means  of  a  lever,  and  in  their  final  position 
they  divide  the  two  compartments  of  the  rect¬ 
angular  box  into  ten  compartments,  each  of 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  brick.  The  process  of 
brickmaking  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : — 
(1)  A  supply  of  mortar,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  Portland  cement  to  three  parts  sand, 
is  mixed  near  the  machine  ;  (2)  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  rectangular  box  are  filled  with 
mortar,  which  is  well  rammed  in  so  that  the 
corners  may  be  thoroughly  filled ;  (3)  the 
horizontally  moving  knives  are  drawn  into 
their  final  position,  cutting  the  mass  of  mortar 
into  the  form  of  ten  bricks  ;  (4)  the  knives  are 
drawn  back  to  their  original  position ;  and 
(5)  the  lever  raising  the  movable  bottoms  of 
the  compartments  is  operated,  and  the  bricks 
are  thereby  brought  out  of  the  mould  and  can 
be  carried  away  to  await  setting.  As  the 
result  of  our  examinations,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  say  that  any  ordinary  labourer  could  make 
a  large  number  of  bricks  daily  after  very  little 
practice,  and  at  a  cost  per  thousand  that  would 
compare  favourably  with  good  stocks.  It  is 
not  quite  clear,  however,  what  advantage  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  cement 
in  the  form  of  bricks.  If  the  object  be  to 
build  walls,  it  would  be  far  more  economical 
to  use  concrete, ^  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
cement  mortar,  and  can  be  filled  into  moulds 
with  far  less  labour  than  that  involved  in  the 
laying  of  separate  bricks  in  courses.  In  some 
special  classes  of  work,  bricks  may  be  preferable, 
and  if  our  readers  think  them  essential,  they 
will  probably  find  the  apparatus  here  described 
to  be  both  practicable  and  serviceable. 

- - 

The  Powell  Wood-Process  Syndicate.— This 
company,  who  are  the  patentees  of  the  method 
of  treating  timber  known  as  the  Powell  or 
Sugar  Process,  have  taken  premises  at  Car¬ 
penter  s-road,  Stratford,  E.,  where  they  are 
laying  down  the  necessary  plant  to  work  the 
system.  The  plant  consists  of  tanks  to  con¬ 
tain  the  solutions,  a  cylinder  in  which  the 
timber  is  treated,  and  arying-rooms  to  whioh 
the  timber  is  taken  after  treatment.  The  plan 
of  drying  adopted  is  the  hot-air  system,  with 
circulating  fans.  Among  the  advantages 
c|aim®d  by  the  patentees  for  their  process  are 
that  it  enables  timber  to  be  seasoned  rapidly 
without  splitting  or  cracking  it,  and  affords 
resistance  to  dry  rot,  and  other  forms  of  decay. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS : 

XV. — Winchester. 

No  place  is  more  closely  associated  with 
the  history  of  England  of  all  ages,  or  JRore 
instructive  in  the  evolution  of  British  building 
styles,  than  the  city  of  Winchester.  Little 
wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  visit  of  the 
Architectural  Association  to  this  ancient 
borough  on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.,  should  have 
provided  endless  sources  of  interest  to  students 
in  architecture.  , , 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  C.  H.  Nisbett, 
who  had  carefully  prepared  notes  on  a  long 
programme,  a  tour  of  the  principal  buildings 
was*  made.  Sites  of  early  British  camps, 
evidences  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and  various 
incidents  of  pre-conquest  times  were  pointed 

The  West  gate,  probably  built  by  Henry  III., 
stands  at  about  the  site  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Roman  city.  The  building  is  now  utilised  as 
a  small  museum  and  showplace,  containing 
relics  of  civic  interest.  The  County  Hall,  which 
was  next  visited,  is  a  large  XHIth  century  build¬ 
ing  with  two  arcades,  and  appears  to  be  a  later 
part  of  the  Norman  Castle,  of  which  little 
evidence  remains.  The  piers  of  the  arcades 
have  clustered  Purbeck  marble  shafts,  and  are 
specially  interesting  in  rising  from  circular 
bases,  and  terminating  in  the  circular  abacuses 
of  the  caps.  Remains  of  the  dais  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  behind  it,  an  unusual  detail  is  the 
small  window  in  the  end  wall  ensuring  super¬ 
vision  and  attendance.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  certain  structural  alterations  were  made 
ia  the  XIXth  centurv,  chiefly  in  the  transposing 
of  a  door  and  window  for  the  supposed  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  assizes,  which  are  held  at  long  inter¬ 
vals.  The  stone  vaulted  subterranean  sally 
port  is  perhaps  unique.  It  is  in  fine  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  although  approached  from  private 
ground,  it  is  rumoured  that  an  opportunity 
will  be  taken  of  acquiring  it  for  public  service. 

The  Guildhall,  with  its  overhanging  clock- 
case  and  supports,  together  with  the  city  cr°ss, 
built  about  1430,  were  pointed  out.  The 
prebendal  brick  houses  and  other  dwellings 
in  the  close  were  much  admired,  and  the  new 
borough  museum  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  party  of  twenty-eight  members.  This 
building  is  a  stone  and  flint  built  structure  in  a 
mediaeval  design  quite  unsuited  to  a  XXth 
century  museum,  but  it  transpired  that  the 
corporation  desired  that  the  building  should 
harmonise  with  the  Cathedral.  Such  a  sugges¬ 
tion  reflects  a  blind  ignorance  of  the  lessons 
of  archaeology.  ...  ,  ,  . 

The  famous  cathedral  (which  we  illustrated 
and  described  in  our  Cathedral  series  on 
October  1.  1892)  needs  no  description  here. 
Mr.  Colson,  the  architect  to  the  fabric,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  hist  ory  of  the  build - 
intf  and  of  the  re-roofing  of  the  nave  in  recent 
years.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  huge  cathedral 
a;  large  as  the  present  church  should  have 
existed  in  Norman  times.  The  choir  screen  is 


,a  oak  ntting  mserieu  uy  on  . . 

»lace  of  a  screen  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
:he  latter  is  said  to  be  still  preserved,  and  it  if 
o  be  hoped  that  great  care  will  be  taken  oi 
t,  and  the  question  of  re-erection  kept  in  mind. 


lie  old  walls  snow  a  carwui  aim  gcuu 
'  old  materials.  A  large  Renaissance  house. 


Pearson.  The  new  science  school,  however, 
is  a  most  unfortunate  piece  of  design, 
from  all  points  of  view.  The  facades  have 
many  features  which  are  utterly  meaningless ; 
perhaps  the  worst  of  these  is  the  carved  stone 
tympanum  in  the  wooden  pediment  and  cornice, 
stained  and  varnished  ! 

The  historic  Hospital  of  St.  Cross  was  finally 
visited.  No  description  is  here  needed,  but. 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  institution 
was  founded  in  1136  for  thirteen  poor  brethren. 
The  present  lodgings  were  built  in  the  XVth 
century,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  original 
dwellings  were  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  The  latter  is  a  large  edifice,  and  very 
interesting  as  a  “  transition  ”  Norman  work. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  interior  of  the 
chancel  should  have  been  so  ruthlessly  spoiled 
by  virulent  colour  decoration  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  scheme  consists  of 
a  variety  of  coarse  patterns  having  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  unique  architecture  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  result  is  nothing  short  of 
barbaric.  An  inspection  of  the  kitchen, 
with  its  ancient  utensils,  and  of  the  hall, 
terminated  a  splendid  day’s  instructive  sight¬ 
seeing. 


The  ancient  and  well-known  college  was 
eenly  inspected  and  appreciated.  The  develop- 
lent'of  the  institution  was  explained  by  plans 
nd  prints.  The  two  courts  with  gate  towers 
re  splendid  examples  of  mediceval  educational 
stablishments,  and  the  chapel  is  unusuafly 
jah  for  its  length  ;  the  latter  has  suffered  very 
onsiderably  in  the  matter  of  fittings  and  deco- 
ation  inserted  in  the  XIXth  century.  The 
irge  schoolroom,  built  in  1683,  is  almost  cer- 
ainlv  the  work  of  Wren,  although  no  docu- 
aentary  evidence  exists.  The  cloisters  are 
imple  vet  interesting,  but  the  most  unusual 
eature  'is  the  Fromond’s  chantry,  placed  in 
he  middle  of  the  cloister-garth.  Of  modern 
porks,  Mr.  Champneys’  “  Memorial  Buildings 
,re  the  best,  although  leaving  much  to  be 
[esired.  A  South  African  War  memorial 
3  seen  in  a  new  gateway  designed  by  Mr.  F.  L. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Bcnn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Borough  CouncU  1,394/.  for  housing 
purposes,  and  1,750Z.  for  purchase  of  land  for 
an  open  space  ;  Poplar  Borough  Council  20,00$. 
for  electric  light  installation,  and  740Z.  for  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  wall,  etc.  ;  Wandsworth  Borough 
Council  5,50$.  for  street  works,  etc.  Sanction 
was  also  given  to  the  borrowing  by  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  of  9,958Z.  for  electric  light 
installation  and  meters,  and  Westminster 
City  Council  of  6,953Z.  for  sewer  reconstruction 
works.  „ 

Schools. — The  Education  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  and  it  was  agreed  that  application  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  approval 
to  the  finished  plans  of  the  undermentioned 
new  schools,  enlargements,  etc. 


man  of  the  Bridges  Committee)  said  that  his 
committee  were  considering  the  reference  made 
to  them  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  lamp 
standards  from  Waterloo- bridge  and  had 
decided  to  consult  Mr.  Frampton  as  to  whether 
these  standards  were  still  fit  to  be  used  for 
electric  lighting  purposes.  He  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  contradict  the  statement  that  any 
of  these  standards  were  broken.  Out  of  the 
eighteen,  sixteen  were  perfectly  sound,  and 
the  others  were  only  slightly  damaged,  and 
could  be  easily  repaired.  The  standards  were 
not  of  bronze,  but  were  cast-iron,  and  a  very- 
good  example  of  old  cast-iron.  They  were 
placed  on  the  bridge  in  1817. 

Tramways.  — The  report  of  the  Highways 
Committee,  giving  the  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  on  the  Council's  tramways  for 
the  vear  ending  March  31,  1904,  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Gaskell  called  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  estimates  a  year  ago  and  the  actual 
facts  now  before  them.  A  year  ago  it  was 
estimated  that  the  net  receipts  would  be 
126,77$.  on  the  electric  system,  and  20,00UL 
on  the  horse  system,  a  total  of  146,939/.  The 
actual  net  receipts,  however,  were  94,452/., 
or  a  deficiency  of  52,487/.  Seeing  that  some 
time  ago  the  chairman  of  the  Committees 
told  them  that  receipts  from  the  electric  system 
would  soon  be  1,000,000/.  a  year,  this  was  very 
disappointing. 

Mr.  Percy  Harris  considered  there  was  justi¬ 
fication  for  calling  attention  to  the  great 
discrepancies  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  A.  Baker  (Chairman  of  the  Highways 
Committee)  claimed  that  the  Council  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
tramways  so  far,  seeing  the  delays  and  dis¬ 
advantages  which  had  been  experienced  in 
connexion  with  the  reconstruction  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  anticipated  a  loss  ot 
15  000/  on  the  Southern  system,  but  they  had 
reduced  the  loss  to  8,000/.  They  had  to  pay- 
interest  charges  and  sinking  fund  for  eighteen 
months  before  a  tramcar  was  run,  which  no 
tramway  company  would  have  to  do,  and  had  a 
private  company  been  operating  the  lines  they 
would  on  the  results  of  the  year,  have  declared 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  When  they  generated 
their  own  electricity  they  would  save  half  the 
present  cost.  With  regard  to  the  conduit 
system  he  believed  that  it  was  the  best  system 


Electoral  Division. 

School. 

Contractor  and  amount 
of  Tender. 

New  Schools  : 
Wandsworth . 

Dunt’s-hill . 

Messrs.  Holliday  & 
Greenwood,  Limited. 
£23,337. 

Woolwich  . 

Timbercroft-road 

Messrs.  G.  E.  Wallis 
&  Sons,  Limited, 
£19,556. 

Enlargements : 
Woolwich  . 

Elizabeth-street . . 

Messrs.  E.  P.  Bulled 
&  Co.,  £3,299. 

Central  Hackney  . . 

Sigdon-road  - 

Messrs.  J.  Chessum  & 
Sons,  £1,686  15s.  8d. 

Centres,  etc.  : 
Wandsworth . 

East  Islington  .... 

Wandsworth . 

Eosendale-road  . . 

Ambler-road  .... 

Oak-lodge  . 

Messrs.  J.  *  0. 

Bowyer,  £3,297. 
Messrs.  J.  Willmott  & 
Sons,  £3,095. 

Mr.  E.  Triggs,  £4,700 
and  £500  for  further 
works. 

Work  included  in  plans. 


Two-story  building  for  senior  mixed 
and  junior  mixed,  with  drawing 
class-room  and  science  room,  and 
separate  one-story  buildiDg  for 
infants.  Total  accommodation,  1,140. 

Three  separate  one-story  buildings  for 
senior  mixed,  junior  mixed,  and 
infants.  Total  accommodation,  980. 
(Planned  for  future  enlargement  by 
an  additional  class-room  for  each  1 
department). 


Enlarging  the  school  by  150  places ;  i 
also  erecting  combined  cookery  and  ! 
laundry  centre,  drawing  class-room,  , 
and  science  room. 

Enlarging  the  school  by  130  places, 
and  extending  boys'  covered  play-  ( 
ground  on  roof. 


mentally  defective 


mentally  defective  < 


School  for 
children. 

School  for 

children.  .  .  . 

Alterations  to  premises  to  adapt  1 
building  for  thirty  resident  and  10  < 
non-resident  elder  deaf  girls  ;  and  1 
two  new  buildings  in  rear  of  site. 


Avery-hill  Mansion.—  Sir  William  Collins, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee, 
stated,  with  reference  to  a  proposal  that  the 
Avery-hill  Mansion  should  be  utilised  as  a  day 
training  college,  that  communications  had  taken 
place  between  his  committee  and  the  Parks 
Committee  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  he  understood  that  the 
Parks  Committee  regarded  the  proposal  favour¬ 
ably.  The  matter  was,  however,  still  under 
consideration. 

Fleet-street  Widening.— Upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Improvements  Committee 
it  w’as  agreed  to  contribute  1,107/.,  one-half 
of  the  net  cost  of  the  widening  of  Fleet-street 
at  No.  71,  to  60  ft.,  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  City  Corporation. 

The  Lamp  Standards  on  Waterloo-briage. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Homiman,  Mr.  Straus  (Chair- 


and  the  cheapest  in  the  end  for  them  to  adopt.  : 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Motor-car  Registrations.— The  Highways  Com-  1 
mittee  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  j 
provisions  of  the  Motor-car  Acts,  the  Clerk  of  ) 
the  Council  had,  from  June  18  to  July  2,  regis-4 
tered  149  motor-cars  and  91  motor-cycles,  j 
thus  making  the  total  number  of  cars  and  cycles': 
registered  up  to  the  last-named  date  3,768  andi 
2,697  respectively. 

Working  Class  Dwellings.— Mr.  Bruce  sub¬ 
mitted  a  return  from  the  Housing  of  the  Working  ; 
Classes  Committee,  from  which  it  appears  thatij 
the  total  gross  income  for  the  year  from  all  then 
dwellings  amounted  to  89,873/.  Is.  7d.,  and  of! 
this  a  sum  of  40,269/.  3s.  10d.,  or  44.81  per  cent.,} 
was  required  for  outgoings  during  the  year,! 
as  compared  with  32,948/.  0s.  5d.,  or  44-451! 
per  cent,  during  the  preceding  year.  In  additiomli 
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to  this  the  sum  of  46,832 l.  2s.  8d.,  or  52T1 

per  cent.,  was  required  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges,  as  against  35,269 l.  6s.  7d., 
or  47'58  per  cent.,  during  the  year  1902-3. 
Upon  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  Council 
as  a  whole  since  the  opening  of  the  first  block 
of  dwellings  in  April,  1894,  it  is  found  that  there 
'is  a  balance  in  hand  amounting  to  12,050Z.  18s.  7d. 
after  taking  into  account  a  net  contribution 
from  rates  of  22,00U.  18s.  lOd.  The  net  charge 
on  the  rates  is  entirely  due  to  the  debt  charges 
in  respect  of  undeveloped  estates,  for  although 
amounts  have  been  raised  in  the  rate  in  respect 
of  dwellings,  there  is  no  deficiency  on  the  income 
account  of  the  dwellings  as  a  whole,  as  a  result 
of  the  Council  deciding  itself  to  erect  and  manage 
them.  Such  a  result  may,  the  committee 
think,  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  total 
expenditure  on  capital  account  on  all  the 
dwellings  and  estates  up  to  March  31,  1904, 
amounted  to  1,731,904Z.  3s.  3d.,  which  sum 
represents  the  actual  payments  made  up  to  that 
date,  and  does  not  include  liabilities  under 
contracts  for  buildings  in  course  of  erection. 
The  dwellings  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
comprise  3,996  tenements,  658  cottages,  and 
1,147  cubicles  containing  accommodation  for 
24,467  persons. 

The  return  was  received. 

The  Criterion  Theatre. — Sir  Algernon  West 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Theatres  Committee 
whether  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  a 
•statement  by  the  chairman  of  Spiers  and  Pond 
(Ltd.),  to  the  effect  that  his  company  were 
unable  to  pay  a  larger  dividend  in  consequence 
of  the  requirements  made  upon  them  by  the 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Yates,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  it  was  true  that  in  1899  certain  requirements 
were  made  on  the  managers  of  the  Criterion 
Theatre,  and  these  were  carried  out  in  1903. 
They  were  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  were  the  minimum  that  could 
be  asked  for,  in  order  to  secure  that  this  theatre 
should  be  rendered  safe  for  the  public.  The 
whole  of  the  negotiations  in  connexion  with 
this  matter  took  place  with  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  and  the  committee  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Spiers  and  Pond  (Limited). 

London  Traffic. — Mr.  Greenwood  moved, 
in  pursuance  of  notice  of  motion  :  “  That,  having 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  providing  additional 
traffic  facilities  in  London  and  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  linking  up  the  Council's  northern 
and  Southern  tramway  systems,  it  be  referred 
to  the  Improvements  Committee  to  consult 
the  Highways  and  Bridges  Committees  and 
to  report  at  an  early  date — (1)  whether  the 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway 
Company  are  contemplating  the  rebuilding 
of  Charing-cross  Station  and  the  widening  of 
Hungerford- bridge ;  (2)  whether  the  Council 
can  be  advised  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  to  Parliament  a  scheme  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  Council  of  Charing-cross 
Station  and  Hungerford-bridge,  providing  the 
railway  company  with  a  site  for  a  new  terminus 
•station  on  the  Waterloo  side  of  the  river  in  place 
of  the  present  terminus  at  Charing-cross,  and 
erecting  for  general  traffic  a  new  road-bridge 
of  sufficient  width  and  capacity  to  take  a  double 
line  of  tramway  in  the  centre  of  the  roadways, 
so  that  the  Council’s  northern  and  southern 
tramways  from  Aldwych  to  Waterloo  could  be 
linked  together ;  (3)  what  saving  of  capital 
moneys  might  be  anticipated  in  carrying 
out  such  a  scheme  by  the  avoidance  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Lambeth- bridge  and  of  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  Waterloo-bridge,  and  in  other  ways, 
and  what  would  be  the  general  result  to  London 
of  throwing  open  such  an  exceptionally  fine 
access  between  the  northern  and  southern  part 
of  the  county  ;  (4)  what  would  be  the  estimated 
gross  cost  of  each  principal  portion  of  the 
scheme,  the  estimated  recoupment  by  disposal 
of  the  surplus  land,  and  the  estimated  net  cost.” 

Mr.  Cornwall  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Straus  and  others  and 
adopted. 

The  Council  soon  after  adjourned. 

- - 

The  British  Museum  Lions.— In  the  House 
•of  Commons  recently,  replying  to  Mr. 
MacNeill,  who  asked  what  had  become 
of  the  bronze  lions  which  formerly  were 
along  the  line  of  railings  in  front  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  which  were  removed  to 
widen  the  footway,  Lord  Balcarres  said:  — 
Twelve  lions  were  removed  to  St.  Paul’B 
Cathedral,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  at  the  Museum,  in  charge  of  the 
Trustees. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses:  — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Paddington,  South. — Buildings  on  the  south 
side  of  Moscow-road,  Bayswater,  eastward  of 
Bark-place  (Messrs.  Metcalf  and  Greig). — 
Consent. 

Camberwell,  North. — Houses  for  the  work¬ 
ing  class  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
Beckett-street  and  east  side  of  Toulon-street; 
Wyndham-road,  Camberwell  (Mr.  W.  Oxtoby 
for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Camberwell). 
— Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage  and 
Construction. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — Two  iron  gangways  at 
the  third  and  fourth  floors,  and  alterations 
to  an  existing  gangway  at  the  second  floor  of 
premises  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
Beaumont-place,  St.  Pancras  (Messrs.  Maple 
and  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Battersea. — Coal-conveying  plant  across 
Lombard-road,  York-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  W. 
M.  Wilkins  for  the  Council  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  of  Battersea). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
A.  H.  Kersey,  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  from  Gabriel-street  to  Grierson-road, 
Lewisham. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth.  + — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Radford  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out  for  carriage  traffic  of 
new  streets  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the  west 
side  of  Gwendolen-avenue  and  the  south  side 
of  Hazlewell-road,  Putney  (for  Lord  West- 
bury). — Agreed. 

Islington,  West. — A  deviation  from  the 
plans  sanctioned  for  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  to  lead  out  of  the  east  side 
of  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  side  of  Stock  Orchard-crescent,  so  far 
as  relates  to  an  alteration  in  the  gradient  of 
such  street  (the  Loraine  Property  Company, 
Ltd.).— Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Chelsea. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  western  side  of  Sloane-street  and 
northern  side  of  Basil-street,  Chelsea  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Chesterton  for  Mr.  Cobb). — Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Marylcbone,  West. — A  generating-station  on 
a  site  abutting  upon  Richmond-street  and 
Salisbury-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  J. 
Wilson  for  Metropolitan  Borough  Council). — 
Consent. 

The  recommendation  marked  +  is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — 
Last  Saturday  this  Society  visited  Wakefield, 
and  spent  some  time  in  going  through  Messrs. 
Gibson  and  Russell’s  council  offices  for  the 
West  Riding  County  Council.  The  entrance 
hall,  with  its  marble  floor  and  walls  and  plaster 
domical  ceiling,  the  council  chamber  (seating 
120  members),  and  all  the  principal  rooms 
were  found  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  worthy 
of  more  thorough  study  than  time  permitted. 
Afterwards  the  XIVth  century  chantry  on  the 
bridge  was  visited.  Externally  this  must 
have  been  of  wonderful  richness  and  beauty. 
Unfortunately  the  stone  has  weathered  so  badly 
that  little  remains  but  a  suggestion  of  the 
original  effect  in  the  part  which  escaped 
the  restorer’s  hand  early  in  the  last  century. 
Internally  there  is  still  some  most  interesting 
detail  in  a  very  rich  canopy  and  niche,  showing 
most  delicate  workmanship.  The  roof  is  also 
of  interest. 

- »  ♦« - 

New  Stand,  Goodwood.— The  erection  of 
the  new  grand  stand  at  Goodwood  racecourse 
is  now  in  progress.  The  structure  will  be 
258  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  high.  Under  one  roof 
will  be  arranged  the  royal  box,  the  house 
stand,  and  accommodation  for  members. 
Tattersall's,  and  general  visitors.  Below  a 
subterranean  passage,  10  ft.  in  width,  leads 
from  the  paddock  to  the  lawn,  and  both  these 
enclosures  have  been  enlarged.  The  stand  and 
lawn  together  will  afford  accommodation  for 
10,000  visitors,  and  a  separate  building  has 
been  erected  for  the  Press,  telegraphists,  and 
officials.  The  work  has  been  carried  out,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Henderson,  architect, 
by  Mr.  Wallis,  contractor. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
Society  of  Engineers.  —  A  highly 
interesting  visit  was  made  by  the  President — 
Mr.  D.  B.  Butler — and  members  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  on  the  29th  ult. 
to  the  Portland  Cement  Works  of  Messrs. 
Martin,  Earle,  and  Co.,  at  Wickham,  Rochester, 
where  they  witnessed  the  manufacture  and 
testing  of  cement  made  by  the  ordinary  method 
and  by  the  new  Rotary  Kiln  System. 
The  works,  which  are  now  about  a  mile  in 
length,  are  situate  on  the  River  Medway,  and 
are  said  to  be  the  largest  Portland  cement 
works  in  Europe.  They  were  acquired  by  the 
present  company  in  1891,  when  the  plant 
only  consisted  of  a  few  kilns  of  the  chamber 
type,  and  a  pair  of  mills  for  grinding  the 
clinker,  power  being  supplied  by  a  250-h.p. 
beam  engine.  The  works  were  enlarged  from 
time  to  time  until  in  1899  they  were  equal 
to  an  output  of  3,000  tons  per  week. 
About  that  date,  becoming  aware  of  the 
remarkable  results  obtained  in  the  United 
States  with  rotary  cement  kilns,  the  firm 
investigated  the  question  and  erected  a  full- 
size  experimental  kiln  on  the  American  system, 
with  which  they  made  a  long  series  of  exhaustive 
experiments.  Numerous  modifications,  altera¬ 
tions,  and  improvements  were  introduced, 
until,  after  about  two  years  of  uninterrupted 
experiment,  Messrs.  Martin,  Earle,  and  Co. 
succeeded  in  evolving  a  perfect  rotary  kiln, 
capable  of  dealing  successfully  with  the  Medway 
raw  materials — chalk  and  clay — for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Portland  cement.  The  rotary 
continuous  kiln  was  found  to  offer  peculiar 
facilities  for  regulating  the  burning  during  the 
process  of  clinkering,  whereas  with  the  inter¬ 
mittent  chamber  kiln  no  such  correction  is 
possible.  The  new  system  also  showed  itself 
superior  to  the  old,  both  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  production. 
The  rotary  kiln  house  is  a  large  brick  building 
in  which  the  sixteen  kilns  are  arranged  in  line. 
The  kilns  are  provided  with  slurry  agitators 
and  coal-firing  apparatus.  Some  are  also 
fitted  with  apparatus  for  drying  sufficient  fuel — 
which  is  finely  powdered  coal — for  the  entire 
battery.  The  body  of  each  kiln  is  90  ft.  in 
length,  constructed  of  mild  steel,  and  lined 
with  basic  fire-brick.  The  kilns  are  set  on  the 
incline,  and  rotate  at  such  a  speed  as  ensures 
a  well-burned  clinker.  The  remarkably  large 
output  of  200  tons  of  clinker  per  week  can  be 
obtained  from  each  kiln,  maintaining  an 
average  of  25  cwt.  per  actual  running 
hour  of  the  kiln.  The  clinker  discharged 
from  the  kilns  is  transferred  to  horizontal 
revolving  coolers,  from  whence  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  conveyors  to  the  crushers,  and 
is  afterwards  elevated  to  cooling  towers. 
The  dry-mill  house  is  situate  behind  the 
cooling  towers,  and  the  milling  is  there  done 
by  “  Griffin  ”  mills  arranged  in  separate 
batteries  of  six  mills  each,  which  receive  the 
clinker  from  overhead  hoppers  through  shutes. 
The  finished  cement  is  conveyed  from  the 
dry-mill  house  by  ordinary  screw  conveyors 
to  the  warehouses,  where  a  number  of 
customers  have  stores  specially  reserved  for 
their  own  use.  The  men  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  rotary  kilns  are  approximately 
two-thirds  fewer  than  required  to  obtain 
the  same  output  from  the  old-fashioned  kilns. 
Three  sets  of  engines  are  employed  to  drive 
the  wet  plant,  the  dry-mill  and  the  coal-mill 
plants  respectively,  all  of  which  are  identical 
in  size  and  type.  Each  engine  is  of  the  triple 
expansion  marine  type,  designed  for  mill  work, 
with  rope  drives,  and  working  with  surface 
condensers  and  centrifugal  circulating  pumps. 
High-pressure  steam  is  supplied  to  the  wet 
plant  from  a  battery  of  three  Lancashire 
boilers,  and  to  the  other  plants  from  a  battery 
of  five  similar  boilers,  all  fitted  with  Galloway 
tubes.  The  rotary  kilns  are  driven  by  two 
horizontal  engines  with  rope-drives,  and  take 
steam  from  three  marine  boilers.  The  principal 
buildings  on  the  works,  as  well  as  the  chalk 
quarries,  are  lighted  by  electricity.  Powerful 
arc  lamps  are  employed,  and  the  current  is 
supplied  from  a  generating  station  on  the  works. 

A  well-appointed  laboratory  is  attached  to 
the  works,  being  equipped  with  every  known 
scientific  device  for  testing  not  only  the  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  cement,  but  also 
the  exact  proportion  of  mixtures  of  the  raw 
materials  at  the  various  stages  of  manufacture. 
It  is  also  fitted  up  for  general  research  work. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — 
Visits  of  this  Institution  were  recently  paid 
to  the  Chelsea  Generating  Station  of  the  Under- 
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ground  Electric  Railways  Company  of  London, 
Lots-road,  Chelsea,  and  to  the  adjoining  London 
County  Council’s  Pumping  Station.  At  the 
former  the  General  Manager,  Mr.  J.  R.  Chap¬ 
man,  and  the  Resident  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Towle,  were  present,  and  the  visitors  were 
enabled  to  make  a  complete  examination  of 
the  work  so  far  as  it  had  advanced.  The 
station  will  supply  current  for  working  the 
trains  of  the  District  Railway  from  White¬ 
chapel  to  the  various  western  and  southern 
termini,  Richmond,  Wimbledon,  Hounslow, 
Ealing,  etc.  ;  also  the  tube  trains  of  the  Baker- 
street  and  Waterloo  Railway,  the  Great 
Northern,  Piccadilly,  and  Brompton  Railway, 
and  the  Charing-cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead 
Railway.  The  initial  equipment  of  these 
lines  will  be  about  150  trains.  The  station  is 
designed  for  ten  units  of  5,500  kilowatts  each, 
and  one  unit  of  2,500  kilowatts.  The  output 
of  the  station  will  be  three-phase,  33 £  cycles, 
11,000  volts,  and  will  be  distributed  at  this 
potential  to  twenty-three  sub-stations.  The 
site  comprises  3 '67  acres,  and  has  a  water 
frontage  of  1 , 100  ft.  The  building  is  453  ft.  6  in. 
long  by  175  ft.  wide,  with  an  office  annex 
25  ft.  by  81  ft.  The  steel  frame  of  this 
building  is  entirely  self-supporting,  and  contains 
6,000  tons.  The  foundations  extend  from 
30  ft.  to  36  ft.  below  the  ground  level,  and  the 
loading  of  the  clay  does  not  exceed  4  tons 
per  sq.  ft.  Attention  may  be  called 
to  the  group  system  which  has  been  followed 
throughout  in  both  the  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
trical  installation — i.e.,  eight  boilers  are  grouped 
t)  one  turbo-generator ;  these  boilers  have 
their  own  feed-pump,  and  the  generator  supplies 
its  own  section  of  bus-bar.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  cross-connect  the  steam  piping  of  the 
different  groups,  except  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  where  three  groups  are  brought 
together  in  one  small  auxiliary  header  for 
supplying  exciters,  air  compressors,  house 
pump,  etc.  The  station  is  designed  for  turbine 
engines,  and  illustrates  the  reduction  in  floor 
area  which  can  be  secured  with  this  type  of 
engine  as  against  the  reciprocating  type. 

At  the  L.C.C.  pumping  station  Mr.  H.  M. 
Rounthwaite,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Hon.  Mem. 
J.I.E.,  received  the  members.  There  are  here 
four  horizontal  gas  engines,  having  each  two 
181-in.  cylinders,  with  2-ft.  stroke,  both  coupled 
to  one  crank  (cylinders  at  opposite  ends).  On 
each  crank  shaft  is  a  7 -ft.  6-in.  rope  pulley, 
grooved  for  eight  l£-in.  ropes,  and  these  ropes 
lead  down  to  similar  pulleys  of  6  ft.  5  in.  diameter 
on  the  four  centrifugal  pumps.  The  pumps 
have  suction  and  delivery  pipes  23  in.  diameter, 
and  impellers  of  66  in.  diameter.  These  engines 
each  indicate  about  200  horse-power,  at  about 
150  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  pumps 
each  throw  about  44  tons  per  minute.  There  are 
also  four  similar  engines,  with  184-in.  cylinders, 
2-ft.  6-in.  stroke,  7 -ft.  6-in.  rope  pulleys  on 
crank  shafts,  grooved  for  ten  lj-in.  ropes,  and 
10-ft.  4-in.  similar  pulleys  on  pumps.  The 
pumps  have  32-in.  pipes  and  72-in.  impellers. 
These  engines  each  indicate  about  240  horse¬ 
power,  at  about  160  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  pumps  each  throw  about  85  tons  per 
minute.  The  200 -horse -power  engines  pump 
from  the  low-level  sewer,  and  the  other  engines 
from  the  higher  level  Counties  Creek  Sewer. 
The  whole  plant  works  only  during  rainy  weather, 
and  pumps  storm-water  only  into  the  Thames. 
The  average  number  of  hours  per  annum 
during  which  it  will  be  required  to  run  is 
estimated  at  sixty  or  seventy,  though,  of  course, 
in  exceptionally  wet  years  it  may  be  that  the 
machinery  will  run  as  long  as  100  hours. 

- -♦* - — 

BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  charity  was  held  at  the  offices,  31  and  32, 
Bedford -street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  (Sir  Weetman 
Pearson)  through  illness,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Bolding. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  was  taken 
as  read,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
general  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The 
following  report  was  read  and  adopted  : — 

‘  The  Committee  has  the  pleasure  to  present  its 
fifty-seventh  annual  report,  and  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that,  notwithstanding  the  continued  depression 
in  all  branches  of  the  building  trade,  the  funds  of  the 
Institution,  by  careful  and  economical  management, 
have  been  adequate  for  the  present  requirements.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  benefits  of  this  charity  should 
be  extended,  but  this  can  only  be  done  judiciously  with 
an  increased  income.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
appeals  to  subscribers,  donors,  and  their  friends  for  a 
continuance  of  their  generous  support  1  ^  'g 


“  Since  the  last  report  two  elections  of  pensioners 
have  taken  place — in  November  1903  and  May  1904 — 
when  ten  men  were  added  to  the  list.  The  Committee 
was  fortunate  enough  on  both  occasions  to  be  able  to 
elect  all  the  really  eligible  candidates,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  costly  and  troublesome  procedure  of 
contested  elections.  Each  application  was  minutely 
inquired  into  and  reported  upon  before  the  final  elections 
were  made. 

“  There  are  now  33  men  and  27  women  enjoying 
pensions  of  42 1.  and  30 1.  per  annum  respectively.  Six 
pensioners  (three  men  and  three  women)  died  during 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  burial  allowances  of  hi.  being 
granted  in  cases  where  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
needed  assistance. 

“  The  Committee  acknowledges  with  the  warmest 
gratitude  all  the  President  (Sir  Weetman  Pearson)  has 
done  for  this  charity.  His  personal  generosity  and 
wide  influence  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  strengthen 
the  financial  position  of  the  Institution  and  to  anticipate 
a  continuance  of  its  good  work. 

"  Death  has  dealt  hardly  by  the  Committee  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  in  taking  away  such  valuable 
and  respected  members  as  the  late  Mr.  E.  Casselton, 
Mr.  John  Greenwood,  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  and  Mr. 
G.  Nelson  Watts. 

“  The  Committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  again 
thank  the  Trustees  (Sir  Arthur  Charles  Lucas,  Bart., 
Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  Mr.  T.  F.  Eider,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls, 
Mr.  T.  Stirling,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding)  ;  the  Honorary 
Auditors  (Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Ward)  ;  and 
the  dinner  stewards  for  their  kind  and  valuable  services 
to  the  Institution. 

“  The  Committee  is  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  William 
Downs  has  accepted  the  Presidency  in  succession  to  Sir 
Weetman  Pearson. 

"  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  in  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  Charing  Cross,  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  November.” 

The  audited  accounts  for  the  past  year  were 
received  and  adopted.  The  income  was  124Z. 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  4211.  more 
was  spent  on  the  pensioners,  whilst  the  manage¬ 
ment  expenses  were  under  a  sovereign  different. 
Sixty-six  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  total  income 
was  paid  to  pensioners  in  1902-3  ;  88  per  cent, 
of  total  income  was  paid  to  pensioners  in 
1903-4 ;  10  per  cent,  of  total  income  was  paid 
for  management  in  1902-3;  11  per  cent,  of 
total  income  was  paid  for  management  in 
1903-4. 

The  following  elections  were  made : — 
As  President,  Mir.  William  Downs ;  as  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  (re-elected) ;  at 
Trustees,  Sir  Arthur  C.  Lucas,  Bart.,  and 
Messrs.  F.  J.  Dove,  T.  F.  Rider,  J.  Howard 
Colls,  T.  Stirling,  and  J.  T.  Bolding  (all  re¬ 
elected)  ;  as  Committee,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Bolding, 
F.  J.  Dove,  C.  Bussell,  G.  J.  Lough,  Basil  P. 
Ellis,  and  A.  Ritchie  (all  of  whom  retired  by 
rota  but  were  re-elected) ;  as  Hon.  Auditors, 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Ward,  F.S.I.,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bolding. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  voted  to  the  past 
President,  Sir  Weetman  D.  Pearson,  Bart., 
M.P.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Trustees, 
Executive  Committee,  and  Hon.  Auditors. 


Library  and  Museum,  Mansfield,  Notting¬ 
hamshire. — The  memorial  stone  has  just  been 
laid  at  Mansfield  of  a  library,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  subsequently  took  place  of  the  museum. 
Both  institutions  will  occupy  the  same  site, 
situated  in  a  central  position  opposite  the 
Victoria  Hall,  in  Leeming-street,  the  library 
fronting  the  main  road,  whilst  the  museum 
is  at  the  rear.  Several  months  ago  competi¬ 
tive  designs  for  the  new  library  were  invited, 
and  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Gregory, 
Nottingham,  was  the  successful  architect.  Mr. 
S.  B.  Frisby,  of  Mansfield,  has  secured  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  building.  The  Renaissance 
style  is  to  be  adopted,  and  the  front  eleva¬ 
tion  will  be  in  Leeming-street.  Mansfield 
stone  will  be  entirely  used  for  the  front,  and 
the  side  elevation  will  be  of  red-sand  bricks, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  entrance  will  be  in 
Leeming-street,  and  will  lead  into  a  hall, 
around  which  will  be  grouped  the  public 
rooms.  Accommodation  is  provided  on  the 
ground  floor  for  a  lending  library,  50  ft.  by 
18  ft.  3  in. ;  reading-room,  with  magazine 
and  reference  room  screened  off,  60  ft.  by 
26  ft.  6  in. ;  ladies’  room,  26  ft.  6  in.  by 

15  ft.  3  in.,  and  librarian’s  room  and  packing- 
room.  The  lighting  will  be  by  electricity,  and 
the  heating  by  hot  water.  The  lending 
library  will  be  immediately  opposite  the 
entrance.  An  iron  staircase  will  give  access 
to  a  store-room  on  the  first  floor,  and  there 
will  be  a  small  hoist  for  books.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  3,000Z.  The 
museum  structure  is  of  wood,  with  a  gal¬ 
vanised  iron  roof.  The  foundations  are  of 

concrete,  with  wood  floors  above,  the  light¬ 
ing  is  by  electricity,  and  the  heating  by  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  museum  consists  of  the 

following  rooms: — Main  hall,  56  ft.  by  35  ft.; 
lecture-room.  25  ft.  square ;  insect-room  (over 
lecture-room),  25  ft.  by  25  ft.  ;  six  side  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  each  30  ft.  by  10  ft.  ; 
curator’s  room,  25  ft.  by  12  ft.  There  is  also 
in  the  main  hall  a  small  annexe,  approached 
by  stairs. 
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JUMlfiGES  ABBEY. 


j]  UMIfiGES  is  a  Benedictine  abbey 


the  department  of  Seine  In- 
ferieure,  near  Rouen,  which  has 
been  much  visited  and  little  studied 


no  precise  account  of  it  having  been  published 
till  that  of  M.M.  Guedy  and  Viatte,  presented 
to  the  Salon  of  1899  with  plans  and  drawings. 
Yet  it  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  abbeys  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  except  Bernay,  and  must  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  two  great  churches 
on  whose  design  the  Norman  architecture  of 
England  is  mainly  based,  viz.,  Cerisy-la-Foret 
and  St.  Etienne,  Caen.  It  was  founded  in  638 
or  654,  was  burnt  by  the  Normans  in  841,  and 
it  was  not  completely  restored  till  about  941. 
Three  years  later  it  was  again  destroyed  by 
Raoul  Tour  be,  Count  of  Rouen.  The  present 
church  was  commenced  in  1040,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1067  in  the  presence  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  presented  it  with  many 
English  manors.  It  is  possible  that  not  only 
the  choir,  but  the  nave  as  we  see  it  now  and 
some  part  of  the  two  fine  western  towers,  which 
we  illustrate,  were  complete  in  1067  ;  for  the 
design  is  more  archaic  than  that  of  St.  Stephen, 
Caen,  which  is  variously  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  in  1073,  1077,  1081,  or  1086.  In 
1358,  during  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  the 
abbey  was  pillaged,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Romanesque  choir  was  destroyed.  The 
XIVth  century  choir  was  but  three  bays  long, 
ending  in  an  apse  of  seven  bays ;  this  apse  was 
surrounded  by  an  ambulatory,  and  from  the 
ambulatory  radiated  seven  chapels,  two  of  which 
in  part  survive.  The  abbey  was  again  sacked 
in  1415  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  the 
XVIth  century  was  demolished  the  wooden 
spire,  of  prodigious  height,  of  the  central  tower.  1 
The  conventual  buildings  are  mainly  XVIIth 
century  work.  The  two  western  towers  are1 
170  ft.  high.  They  differ  slightly  in  design. 
It  is  asserted  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  only 
metropolitan  cathedrals,  certain  collegiate; 
churches,  aud  the  royal  abbeys  were  allowed 
western  towers  precisely  alike. 

The  upper  stage  of  each  is  hexagonal.  Thei 
nave  has  what  is  called  the  Lombard  plan,! 
though  it  is  yet  to  bo  proved  that  it  originated  ini 
Lombardy — i.e.,  compound  piers  and  cylinder® 
alternate,  as  at  Durham  and  elsewhere.  In: 
front  of  the  compound  pier  a  massive  roofings 
shaft  rises  to  the  top  of  the  clearstory  wall.! 
These  shafts  supported  broad  transverse  archest 
spanning  the  nave.  The  central  span  of  the 
nave,  was  not  vaulted ;  but,  as  at  St.  Georges 


de  Bockerville  and  Cerisy,  probably  the  roofc 
timbers  were  set  longitudinally  on  gables  carried-, 
by  the  transverse  arches.  The  nave  consists  oi( 
eight  bays — i.e.,  of  four  coupled  bays.  Internally! 
the  elevation  of  the  nave  has  an  archaic  look., 
and  is  evidently  influenced  by  Bernay.  Thd 
ground  story  occupies  less  than  half  the  eleva-j 
tion ;  the  triforium  stage  is  low  and  is  not 
separated  from  the  clearstory  stage  by  a  stringi 
The  clearstory  stage  occupies  a  very  larges 
space.  Unlike  most  of  our  own  Norman  churches: 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  clearstory  wall,  andi 
consequently,  no  inner  arcade  to  the  clearstory 
windows,  each  of  which  is  set  in  an  expanse 
of  blank  wall,  in  the  fashion  of  Fountains  nave 
As  in  St.  Etienne,  Caen,  and  Gloucester  choic 
there  is  a  superposed  vaulted  aisle  ;  but  in  these 
two  the  vault  is  a  half  barrel,  whereas  a 
Jumidges  it  is  groined.  The  piers  and  cylinder.) 
are  low  and  massive ;  the  pier-arches  are  ii  1 
recessed  orders,  but  are  neither  carved  no:! 
moulded.  As  in  Ely  transept,  patterns  werd 
painted  on  some  of  the  caps,  probably  intended 
to  be  carved  subsequently.  The  aisle  has  Ji 
groined  vault.  Externally  the  aisle  wall  iL 
lofty ;  each  bay  has  two  superposed  window™ 
not  separated  by  a  string ;  the  lower  windo’l 
lights  the  lower  aisle,  the  upper  the  superposes® 
aisle ;  the  same  arrangement  was  repeated  £  j 
St.  Etienne,  Caen,  St.  Albans,  Ely,  and  elsewherer 
The  buttresses  are  flat  pilaster  strips,  neithdfe 
staged  nor  ornamented.  The  paucity  of  string! 
courses  gives  a  curiously  archaic  look  to  JumiegeJ 
The  western  arch  of  the  central  tower  survive: 
South  of  the  transept,  in  the  usual  position! 
were  the  sacristy  and  chapter -house,  east  of  D 
cloister.  South  of  the  choir  is  the  little  pari™ 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  part  of  which  is  asserted 
be  work  of  the  Xth  century  ;  its  nave,  however 
appears  to  be  two  centuries  later.  The  who# 
church  is  said  to  have  been  265  ft.  long,  and  J): 
nave  to  have  had  a  span  of  33  ft. ;  the  choir  wl 
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House  at  Peebles.  Plan. 


45£  ft.  long  with  a  span  of  31  ft.  In  the  tran¬ 
septs  were  return-galleries,  as  at  St.  Etienne, 
Caen,  Winchester,  and  Ely. 

STAIRCASE,  DEPTFORD  TOWN  HALL. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  doorway  of  the 
Councillor’s  Assembly-room  on  the  mezzanine 
floor,  looking  downward  to  the  main  entrance, 
and  upward  to  the  Council  Chamber  on  first 
floor.  The  galleries  on  each  side  lead  to  the 
suite  of  committee-rooms.  The  drawing  shows 
the  work  as  now  being  carried  out,  slight 
modifications  having  been  made  from  the 
competition  design.  The  columns  are  in 
Breccia,  and  stairs  in  Sicilian  marble, 
with  wrought-iron  balustrade ;  the  walls 
being  finished  in  Parian  and  painted. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lanchester, 
Stewart,  and  Rickards. 


WITHAM  HALL,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  extensive  alterations  to  this  mansion, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  were  completed  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year.  The  original  house 
was  a  rambling  old  building,  built  and  added 
to  at  various  periods,  most  of  which  has  been 
pulled  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
comprising  the  hall  and  drawing-room.  This 
part  of  the  house  dates  from  about  1750. 

The  library  wing  is  also  part  of  the  old  house, 
but  the  upper  story  has  been  raised,  and  a  new 
roof  and  bay  added  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  new  dining-room  wing.  The  new 
billiard-room  is  a  handsome  apartment,  and 
has  a  large  brick  fireplace  and  carved  wood 
mantel. 

The  block  containing  the  kitchen  offices  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  house,  probably  dating 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  XVIIth  century. 

At  the  wish  of  the  owner  the  roofs  were 
entirely  re-slated  with  the  old  stone  slates 
obtained  from  the  pulling  down  and  from  other 
old  buildings.  The  stone  work  was  partly 
from  old  materials  and  partly  from  new  stone 
found  on  the  estate. 

The  house  is  lit  by  acetylene  gas  supplied  by 
the  St.  James  Company,  of  Victoria-street, 
Westminster. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  W. 
Pattinsou  and  Sons,  of  Ruskington,  Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Mr.  John  Fletcher  acted  as 
clerk  of  works. 

The  drawing  was  hung  in  last  year’s  Academy 
and  is  from  the  hand  of  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Prentice. 


HOUSE  AT  PEEBLES. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  house  as  illus¬ 
trated,  a  stable  and  coachman’s  house,  and  an 
entrance  lodge.  The  walls  are  built  of  rough 
squared  rubble  with  dressed  corners,  rybats, 
etc.  The  stone  used  is  of  a  warm  cream  colour, 
and  was  obtained  from  Black  Pasture,  Prudhim, 
and  East  field  Quarries,  which  provided  a 
slight  variation  in  the  colour.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Edwards’s  dark  blue,  brown,  and 
red  tiles  as  they  came  from  the  kiln.  These 
tiles  are  very  hard,  and  do  not  take  on  any 
weathering  ;  but  a  pleasing  effect  is  obtained 
by  mixing  the  various  shades  as  they  come  from 
the  kiln,  without  having  them  picked  for  equal 
shades.  The  casement  windows  are  Messrs. 
Hopes’.  The  hall,  staircase,  and  part  of  the 
study  are  panelled  in  Austrian  oak.  The 
stable  buildings  have  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
Musgrave,  and  both  the  stable  and  yard  are 
paved  with  their  adamantine  clinkers. 

The  following  are  the  contractors  for  the 
various  trades : — Mason  work,  Messrs.  Neil 
M‘Leod  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  ;  joiner  woirk,  Mr. 
Peter  Barton,  Edinburgh ;  plumber  work, 
Messrs.  Morrison  and  Son,  Edinburgh  ;  plaster 
work,  Mr.  L.  Grandison,  Peebles  ;  tiler  work,  Mr. 
William  Fairbairn,  Peebles. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works,  including  the 
laying-out  of  the  garden,  has  been  a  little  over 
7,000Z.  A.  Hunter  Crawford. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  Conservative  and  Unionist 
Club,  Carlton,  Nottingham. — The  com¬ 
petitive  design  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Whitbread,  of 
Carlton,  has  been  selected,  and  Mr.  Whitbread 
has  been  appointed  architect  for  the  work, 
which  is  to  commence  shortly. 

Free  Library,  Loughborough. — In  response 
to  an  invitation  by  the  Loughborough  Town 
Council,  eight  designs  were  submitted  to  them 
for  a  new  Carnegie  Library.  The  Council  had 
arranged  with  Mr.  George  Hodson,  M.I.C.E., 
F.G.S.,  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  making  the 


selection  of  a  design,  and,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Council,  held  to  consider  Mr.  Hodson’s  report, 
it  was  decided  that  the  design  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Barrowcliff  and  Allcock,  of  Lough¬ 
borough,  should  be  adopted.  The  assessor 
selected  two  designs — z.e.,  the  one  selected  by 
the  Council  and  the  design  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Gregory,  of  Nottingham.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  library  in  the  accepted 
design  is  to  be  from  Granby-street,  the  building 
being  set  back  a  distance  of  19  ft.  The  reading- 
room,  which  has  been  made  the  main  feature 
of  the  design,  is  40  ft.  square.  A  portion  of 
this  reading-room  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  ladies  only,  and  is  to  be  curtained  off. 
The  lending  library  is  35  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and 
extends  through  the  first  floor,  a  wide  balcony 
over  forming  the  patent  library,  which  is 
lighted  from  the  top.  The  bookshelves  are 
arranged  in  tiers  3  ft.  apart  and  7  ft.  6  in.  high, 
with  a  window  between  each  section  giving  a 
direct  light  to  the  bookshelves.  Each  section 
contains  24  ft.  of  shelving  in  eight  tiers,  giving 
a  total  accommodation  of  over  13,000  volumes. 
The  borrowers’  lobby  is  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  entrance  hall,  and  a  portion  of 
the  counter  is  screened  off  to  provide  separate 
accommodation  for  children.  The  patent 
library  is  approached  by  a  wide  staircase  from 
the  entrance  hall,  and  is  so  arranged  that  at  a 
small  additional  cost  this  room  can  be  extended 
to  a  further  distance  of  35  ft.,  thereby  providin'! 
a  room  60  ft.  by  28  ft.  The  reference  library, 
23  ft.  by  18  ft.,  is  also  arranged  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  entrance  hall,  and  is 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  site.  There  are 
also  arranged  librarians’  room,  store  and  packing 
room,  staff  mess-room,  lavatories,  etc.  The 
librarian’s  house  is  to  be  on  the  Packe-street 
side  of  the  site,  and  in  direct  communication 
with  the  library  buildings.  There  is  an  open 
space  of  about  200  sq.  yds.,  with  a  frontage 
to  Packe-street ;  this  would  be  available  for  any 
future  extension,  or  for  the  erection  of  any 
other  public  building  which  may  be  required. 
The  heating  will  be  by  means  of  low  pressure 
hot  water  radiators.  Externally  the  library 
will  be  faced  with  red  sand  stock  bricks  with 
tawny  terra-cotta  dressings. 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED.  U 

An  Inquiry  into  Decimal  Coinage  and 
the  Metric  System.  By  Edwyn  Anthony. 
(G.  Routledge  and  Sons.) 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  Relating  to  the 
Easement  of  Light.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Fourth  Edition  ;  revised  and  enlarged. 
(Stevens  and  Sons.  7s.  6d.) 

OxTED,  LlMPSFIELD,  AND  EdENBRIDGE. 
(The  Homeland  Association.  6d.) 

Specifications  in  Detail.  By  F.  W. 
Macey.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
(Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son.) 

- .  4  . - 

Corresponbence. 


THE  ETON  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

Sir, — I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  my  calling  attention  to  a  significant 
fact  in  connexion  with  the  competitive  designs 
for  the  Eton  Memorial  Hall  now  privately 
being  exhibited. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  site  of  the 


proposed  building  is  opposite  the  continuour 
facade  formed  by  Upper  School,  the  Ante 
Chapel,  and  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  flanked 
by  two  modern  houses,  one  of  considerable 
height.  The  new  schools,  designed  by 
Woodyer  in  the  Tudor  style,  are  also  promi¬ 
nent.  With  the  exception  of  the  Manor  House 
(which  makes  no  attempt  at  architectural 
design)  and  the  Upper  School  (in  the  early 
classic  manner),  the  whole  of  this  group  ex¬ 
hibits  the  features  of  Tudor  design,  and  Upper 
School  itself  has  had  a  narrow  escape,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  XIXth  century,  from  being 
“brought  into  harmony”  by  the  substitution 
of  Gothic  features  for  the  original  design. 

Contrast  with  this  last  suggestion  the  fact 
that  of  the  sixteen  schemes  only  three  exhibit 
any  close  approach  to  this  traditional  style, 
the  majority  being  in  favour  of  pure  classic. 
How  different  the  spirit  to  that  in  which 
Pearson  ruined  Cockerell’s  lovely  fragment  at 
the  Cambridge  University  Library  by  the 
addition  of  “a  little  thing  of  his  own”  in 
the  most  uncompromising  “Third  Pointed”  ? 

I  trust  that,  by  calling  attention  to  this  point 
before  the  awards  are  made,  I  am  not  infring¬ 
ing  any  of  those  mysterious  and  dangerous 
laws  of  architectural  “etiquette”  which  beset 
the  intrepid.  Etonian. 


WATER-CLOSET  PARTITIONS. 

Sir, — A  case  of  some  interest  to  builders, 
sanitary  authorities,  and  owners  of  property 
was  recently  heard  by  Mr.  Cluer,  one  of  the 
Magistrates  at  Worship-street  Police  Court,  in 
which  the  owners  of  premises  in  Wilson- 
street,  Finsbury,  were  summoned  by  the 
Finsbury  Borough  Council  for  that  a  water- 
closet,  newly  constructed  by  their  builders, 
was  “in  bad  order,  out  of  condition,”  and 
“  required  alteration  and  amendment.”  The 
proceedings  were  taken  under  section  41  of 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891.  and 
the  prosecution  alleged  that  the  partition 
walls  of  this  water-closet,  which  abutted  on 
a  “  workplace,”  situated  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  building,  did  not  comply  with  clause  2  of 
the  London  County  Council’s  by-laws  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  construction  of  water-closets, - 
which  reads  as  follows:  — 

“  He  shall  construct  such  water-closet  so  that  on 
any  side  on  which  it  would  abut  on  a  room  intended 
for  human  habitation,  or  used  for  the  manufacture, 
preparation,  or  storage  of  food  for  man,  or  used1  as 
a  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace,  it  shall  be  en¬ 
closed  by  a  solid  wall  or  partition  of  brick  or  other 
materials,  extending  the  entire  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling.” 

This  partition  consisted  of  1-in.  matchboard¬ 
ing,  properly  tongued,  etc.,  and  the  Borough 
Council’s  contention  was  that  this  was  not 
“other  materials'”  of  a  solid  character.  In¬ 
stead  of  proceeding  against  the  “  person  con¬ 
structing  ” — i.e.,  the  builders  (who  invited 
them  to  do  so) — for  any  contravention  of  the 
by-law,  they  waited  for  three  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  work,  and  then  took 
proceedings  against  the  owners.  The  Magis¬ 
trate,  however,  was  against  them  on  the 
point  of  “other  materials,”  and  held  that  it 
was  solid.  The  builders  invited  the  Superin¬ 
tending  Architect  of  the  London  County 
Council  to  define  what  “other  materials” 
would,  in  his  opinion,  imply,  but  that  gentle¬ 
man  declined  to  commit  himself  by  so  doing. 
The  Borough  Council  then,  finding  that  the 
Magistrate  was  against  them  on  this  points 
furthor  alleged  that  the  materials  had 
shrunk  and  the  joints  opened,  when  he 
adjourned  the  case  so  that  he  could  see  him¬ 
self  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  and  in  the 
end  dismissed  the  summons,  with  21.  2s.  cost® 
against  the  Borough  Council.  G.  J.  Gavik-. 
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NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  : 
Chapter  II. — The  Chemical  Analysis  and 
Valuation  of  the  Raw  Material  Used  in 
Cement  Manufacture. 


SSENTIALLY  Portland  cement  con¬ 
sists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime. 
The  materials  from  which  the  lime 
is  obtained  are  of  very  different 
qualities.  They  are  found  as  soft  chalk  or 
hard  crystalline  limestone  and  many  degrees 
between  these  two,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  harder  the 
substance  the  more  carbonate  of  lime  it  will 
contain.  The  soft  chalks,  although  nearly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  when  dried,  in  natural  state 
contain  much  water;  while  some  of  the  hard 
limestones  in  natural  state  contain  as  much  as 
99  per  cent.  CaC03  Just  as  the  limestones 
vary,  so  the  other  raw  material,  the  clay,  is 
found  in  different  forms.  It  occurs  in  all 
grades,  from  the  plastic  clay  or  river  mud  to  the 
hard  shales.  These  raw  materials  are  never 
found  quite  pure,  but  containing  varying 
proportions  of  foreign  chemical  compounds, 
such  as  carbonate  of  magnesia,  water,  sulphuric 
acid,  alkalies,  coal,  etc.  Because  of  this,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  if  the  finished 
cement  has  to  be  a  reliable  one,  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  know  their  exact  composition. 
This  is  only  determined  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  following  methods  of  analysis  are  as  carried 
out  by  Dr.  Karl  Schosch,  of  the  High  School  of 
Charlottenburg  : — 

Limestone  Moisture. — 100  grammes  of  the 
crushed  material  is  put  in  a  wide  glass  tube 
and  dry  air  pumped  through  it  till  the  weight 
is  constant.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  moisture 
to  air-dryness.  The  tube  is  next  placed  in  an 
air  oven"  and  kept  at  105°  C.  for  two  hours. 
The  loss  in  weight  adoed  to  last  result  gives  the 
total  moisture. 

Loss  on  Heating. — Weigh  2  grammes  of  the 
dry  substance,  after  grinding,  into  a  platinum 
crucible  and  beat  over  a  gas  blow-lamp  till  the 
weight  is  constant.  The  loss  is  combined 
water,  organic  matter,  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  estimated  in  another  portion 
of  the  dry  substance  by  any  of  the  well-known 
methods  for  carbonates  (Mohr's  apparatus 
is  recommended).  This  result  deducted  from 
the  last  gives  combined  water  and  organic 
matter.  The  combined  water  may  be  estimated 
in  another  portion  of  the  substance  by  heating 
2  grammes  in  a  hard  glass  tube,  through  which 
a  current  of  dry  air  is  passed,  and  catching  the 
water  expelled  in  pure  dry  calcium  chloride. 

Insoluble  Residue. — In  most  limestones  this 
is  present  only  in  small  quantities,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  the  silica,  sand,  and  oxides 
of  iron  and  alumina.  After  determination  of 
the  loss  on  heating,  transfer  the  residue  in  the 
crucible  to  a  porcelain  basin,  add  a  little  water, 
then  gradually  about  10  ccs.  of  20  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  the  whole  to  about 
250  ccs. 

Heat  to  boiling,  and  add  ammonia  till  alkaline 
(test  with  litmus  paper).  The  precipitate 
consists  of  clay,  sand,  silica,  oxides  of  iron  and 
alumina.  Take  the  basin  from  the  burner, 
when  the  precipitate  will  quickly  settle  to  the 
bottom.  Filter  into  a  litre  flask,  and  wash  till 
not  a  trace  of  chlorine  is  in  the  washing  water 
(test  with  silver  nitrate). 

In  washing  do  not  stir  up  the  precipitate 
with  the  water,  because  the  silica  might  go 
through  the  filter  paper.  After  washing, 
transfer  the  precipitate,  yet  wet,  to  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  burn  for  ten  minutes  after  the 
paper  is  ashed. 

Lime. — When  the  filtrate  in  the  litre  flask 
is  cool  make  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled 
water.  Draw  off  500  ccs.  into  a  beaker,  add 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  prevent 
precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  boil. 
Next  carefully  add  crystalline  oxalic  acid,  then 
slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Allow  the  precipitated 
oxalate  of  lime  to  stand — in  a  warm  place  if 
possible — during  the  night.  By  this  means  it 
is  not  necessary  to  reprecipitate  the  lime. 
Filter,  wash  with  boiling  water  till  no  chlorine 
is  in  the  washings  (test  with  silver  nitrate),  dry, 
ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible  over  a  blast-lamp 
till  constant,  and  weigh  as  CaO. 

Magnesia. — To  the  filtrate  from  the  lime 
add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate 
to  a  bulk  of  250  ccs.,  allow  to  cool,  and  add 
250  ccs.  of  10  per  cent,  ammonia,  then  sodium 
phosphate.  Stir  well  till  the  phosphate  of 
magnesia  separates,  allow  to  stand  twelve 


hours,  and  filter.  Wash  with  cold  water  to 
which  20  per  cent,  of  ammonia  has  been  added 
till  the  washings  are  free  from  chlorine  (test  with 
silver  nitrate  and  nitric  acid).  Dry  the  pre¬ 
cipitate,  and  if  in  small  quantity  ignite  along 
with  the  filter  paper,  if  in  large  proportion 
separate  the  phosphate  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  filter  paper,  which  is  burned  in  a  platinum 
wire  loop,  adding  the  ash  to  the  precipitate  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  and  ignite  the  whole  till 
quite  white.  If  necessary,  add  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid.  So  long  as  black  points  are  to  be  seen 
the  ignition  is  not  complete.  Weigh  the 
phosphate  (Mga  P„  07)  and  calculate  to  MgO 
or  Mg2  C03. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Acidulate  the  remaining 
500  ccs.  in  the  litre  flask  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  sulphate 
with  barium  chloride.  Allow  to  stand  over¬ 
night,  and  if  only  in  small  quantity  wash  with 
cold  water,  otherwise  use  hot  water.  A  good 
paper  for  filtering  barium  sulphate  is  made 
by  Schleicher  and  Scbull  (Blue  Band  No.  589). 
Ordinary  filter  paper  moistened  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  will  prevent 
the  barium  sulphate  passing  through.  After 
good  washing  (test  with  silver  nitrate  for  chlorine, 
not  for  barium  with  sulphuric  acid),  burn  the 
precipitate  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  If  pyrites 
is  present  the  following  separation  is  necessary. 
Put  2  grammes  of  the  original  dried  substance 
into  a  porcelain  basin,  cover  with  bromine 
water,  add  25  to  30  ccs.  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
boil.  By  this  means  the  sulphide  is  oxidised 
into  sulphate.  The  total  sulphate  is  then 
estimated  as  above.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  last  result  gives  the  sulphur  present 
as  sulphide. 

Alkalies  are  usually  obtained  by  difference. 
If  required  to  be  estimated,  use  Laurence 
■Smith’s  method,  which  is  as  follows  : — Mix  0‘5 
gramme  of  the  very  finely- powdered  substance 
with  0‘5  gramme  of  sal-ammoniac  and  enough 
pure  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  to  bring 
the  mixture  to  about  80  per  cent.  CaC03 ; 
put  the  mixture  into  a  platinum  crucible. 
Heat,  with  the  lid  on,  first  for  half  an  hour  over 
an  Iserlohn  burner,  then  for  another  half  hour 
over  a  blast-lamp.  The  alkalies  assume  the 
form  of  chloride.  Soak  the  crucible  and  con¬ 
tents  in  water ;  heat,  and  filter.  From  the 
filtrate  precipitate  the  lime  by  means  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  at  a  boiling  heat,  filter  off 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
ignite  the  residue  gently  to  remove  the  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  weigh  what  remains.  This 
residue  should  consist  only  of  fixed  alkali 
chloride,  but  generally  it  is  contaminated  with 
lime  and  magnesia ;  hence  it  is  advisable  to 
redissolve  it  in  the  crucible  in  a  little  water,  add 
a  pinch  of  pure  lime,  and  treat  again  as  before. 
The  pure  alkali  chlorides  are  weighed  and  the 
potash  determined  by  ehloroplatinic  acid. 

Analysis  of  Clays. — The  moisture,  combined 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  matter  are 
estimated  as  in  limestone. 

Gross  Analysis. — Mix  2  grammes  of  the  very 
finely-powdered  dry  substance  with  about  10 
grammes  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate 
50  parts,  potassium  carbonate  50  parts,  and 
potass  nitrate  5  parts.  Place  in  a  platinum 
crucible  and  fuse  over  a  blow-pipe  flame  till 
all  effervescence  ceases.  While  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  are  still  molten,  quickly  chill  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  by  placing  in  a  shallow 
basin  containing  cold  water.  Now  place  the 
crucible  and  lid  in  a  large  porcelain  basin  and 
cover  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  has  been  added.  When  the  melted 
mass  is  free  from  the  crucible  remove  the  latter 
from  the  basin,  washing  it  thoroughly.  Evapor¬ 
ate  to  dryness,  take  up  the  residue  with  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  to 
boiling,  and  filter  the  silica,  care  being  taken 
not  to  wash  any  of  it  through  the  paper  as 
explained  in  limestone  analysis.  Dry  and 
ignite,  taking  precautions  to  prevent  any  of  the 
silica,  which  is  very  light,  escaping  from  the 
crucible.  Heat  the  filtrate  from  the  silica 
to  boiling  and  arid  ammonia  in  slight  excess. 
Filter  the  precipitated  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina, 
wash  thoroughly,  transfer  while  yet  wet  to  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  ignite.  If  manganese  is 
present,  the  following  method  of  separation  is 
employed : — Neutralise  the  filtrate  from  the 
silica  in  the  cold  with  sodium  carbonate  ;  mix 
with  perfectly  neutral  sodium  aeptate  and  heat 
to  boiling. 

The  alumina  and  iron  are  precipitated  as 
basic  acetates,  but  at  boiling  heat  the  man¬ 
ganese  salt  is  quite  soluble.  After  two  minutes 
boiling  take  the  beaker  from  the  flame,  allow  to 
settle,  filter  hot  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 


wash  with  very  hot  water.  Next  dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitate 
the  second  time  with  ammonia.  All  the  man¬ 
ganese  is  in  the  two  filtrates,  which  are  mixed 
and  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate.  Add 
excess  of  bromine  water,  boil  and  filter  the 
separated  manganese.  Wash  with  boiling 
water,  transfer  while  yet  wet  to  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  ignite  sharply.  Weigh  as  Mn304, 
and  calculate  to  MnO. 

Lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  pyrites, 
and  alkalies  are  separated  as  explained  in 
limestone  analysis. 

In  valuing  his  clay  the  gross  analysis  alone 
does  not  give  much  information  to  the  cement- 
maker.  A  method  founded  on  that  of  Lunge 
and  Schocher’s  for  marls  is  used  with  advantage 
by  the  author.  The  modus  operandi  is  as 
follows: — A  gross  analysis  is  done  as  just 
explained,  only  the  iron  is  separated  from  the 
alumina  by  fusing  the  ignited  oxides  with 
acid  sulphate  of  potash,  dissolving  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  titrating  with  standard  potassium 
permanganate.  One  gramme  of  the  dry  clay 
is  then  ground  to  approximately  such  a  fineness 
as  it  would  be  in  grinding  the  raw  material  for 
practical  working,  and  mixed  with  enough 
pure  dry  carbonate  of  lime  to  bring  the  total 
CaC03  in  the  mixture  to  about  80  per  cent. 
The  mixture  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  over  a  blow-pipe  flame,  the  same  heat 
and  time  of  ignition  being  maintained  each 
analysis.  The  mass  is  transferred  to  a  large 
porcelain  basin,  water  added,  and  then  about 
20  ccs.  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  taken  up 
with  water  and  a  few  ccs.  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtered,  and  washed  free  from  chlorine.  The 
precipitate  consists  of  silicic  acid,  sand,  and 
undecomposed  silicates.  This  is  boiled  along 
with  the  filter  paper  in  a  nickel  basin  with  20 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  filtered, 
and  washed,  first  with  hot  sodium  carbonate 
solution  and  then  hot  distilled  water,  till  all 
the  silicic  acid  is  dissolved  and  the  sodium 
carbonate  washed  out.  The  residue  on  the 
filter  consists  of  difficultly  fusiable  silicates  and 
coarse  sand,  which  is  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  and  weighed.  This  result  varies 
according  to  the  time  of  heating  and  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  heat  applied  ;  but,  if  always  carried  out  in 
the  same  manner,  comparative  results  can  be 
obtained  which  will  give  the  manufacturer  an 
expression  of  the  cement-making  value  of  the 
clay.  The  other  constituents  are  determined 
as  explained  under  gross  analysis.  Fresenius’ 
modification  of  Seger’s  method,  by  decomposing 
the  clay  with  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
is  not  convenient  and  is  tedious,  which  led  the 
author  to  adopt  the  carbonate  of  lime  method ; 
moreover,  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  on  the 
felspar  and  fine  sand,  so  that  the  cement- 
maker  cannot  by  this  method  determine  if  his 
clay  is  or  is  not  easily  decomposable  in  the 
burning  of  the  raw  mixture.  The  results  of 
analysis  given  below  are  obtained  from  a 
sample  of  clay  by  the  three  methods  described. 
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1-02 
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The  Villa  Medici  Drawings. — As  usual,  the 
work  sent  from  Rome  by  the  students  of  the 
French  school  at  ^the  Villa  Medici  has  been 
on  view  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  M. 
Prost,  a  first-year  student,  exhibits  drawings 
of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  some  in¬ 
teresting  fragments  from  Pompeii.  M.  Hulot 
has  sent  studies  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  and 
a  fine  water-colour  of  the  Palatine  Chapel  at 
Palermo.  M.  Tony  Gamier,  a  fourth-year 
student,  sends  drawings  of  a  “  Cite  Indus- 
trielle,”  the  details  of  which  are  both  archi¬ 
tecturally  and  practically  interesting. 
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METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

[  The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  the  offices 
of  the  Board,  Victoria  Embankment. 

Among  the  correspondence  received  was  a 
communication  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  authorising  the  execution  of  certain 
works  at  Belmont  Asylum  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  15,0002. 

Darenth  Asylum  and  Western  Hospital. — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  authority  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  7702.  on  enlarging  the  workshops 
at  the  Western  Hospital,  and  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  officers’  accommodation 
at  the  Darenth  Asylum. 

Leavesden  Asylum. — The  Asylums  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  a  lengthy  report  re  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  land  at  this  asylum  for  the 
purpose  of  an  extension  of  the  sewage  system. 
It  was  agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  sanction  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
land,  57a.  lr.  32p.  in  extent,  adjoining  the 
Asylum  estate,  at  a  cost  of  6,0002. 

High  Wood  School. — Plans  prepared  and 
submitted  by  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  pro¬ 
posed  workshops  at  this  school  were  approved 
and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Browne.— The  death  has  just 
taken  place  of  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,  builder 
and  joiner,  at  his  residence  in  Whipcord-lane, 
Chester.  Mr.  Browne,  who  was  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  went  to  Chester  many  years  ago, 
and  followed  his  trade  as  a  mason.  About 
thirty  years  ago  he  commenced  business  as  a 
builder  and  joiner  at  the  Tower  Wharf,  and 
executed  several  large  contracts  in  Chester 
and  North  Wales.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
city  and  district,  and  for  some  years  served  on 
the  Town  Council. 

- »-»> - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Seighford  Parish  Church. — 
This  church  has  been  reopened  after  restora¬ 
tion.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient  one,  the 
earliest  portions — the  nave,  arcade,  and  the 
chancel  arch — dating  from  the  Xllth  century, 
and  the  recent  work  has  revealed  several 
points  of  interests  to  archaeologists.  One  in 
particular  is  a  small  niche,  which  was  found 
contained  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel.  There  is  around  the  niche  some 
lettering,  which  is  conjectured  to  be  Moritura 
in  te  Deus.  The  church  was  originally  Nor¬ 
man  and  Cruciform.  Of  this  church  there 
remain  the  chancel  arch,  the  nave  arcade  on 
the  north  side,  portions  of  the  chancel  walls, 
and  a  piscina,  which  has  probably  been  built 
in  further  eastwards.  The  short  Norman 
chancel,  which  probably  terminated  in  an 
apse,  was  lengthened  in  the  XHIth  century, 
and  a  priest’s  door  was  inserted.  Other  win¬ 
dows  were  inserted  on  the  south  side  in  the 
XIVth  century,  and  these  had  again  been 
subjected  to  alteration  at  a  later  period. 
There  are  clear  indications  at  the  crossing  of 
the  existence  of  a  north  transept,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  a  central  Norman 
tower,  which  fell  and  crushed  the  south  side 
of  the  nave.  The  present  south  wall  and 
western  tower  of  brick  were  built  in  the 
XVIllth  century.  These  are  of  the  worst 
possible  architectural  character,  and  it  is 
hoped  they  may,  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
be  restored  in  a  manner  more  in  keeping  with 
the  original  structure.  The  Bridgeford  aisle, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  is  of  late  Perpendicular  date, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  former  vestry  at  its 
west  end  has  opened  out  the  western  bay  of 
the  Norman  arcade.  The  present  work  of 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
iCollins  and  Godfrey,  builders,  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  of  London. 
The  outside  of  the  church  has  been  repaired 
and  restored  where  absolutely  necessary,  but 
it  is  upon  the  internal  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  that  most  attention  has  been  bestowed. 
The  stonework  in  the  walls  has  been  divested 
of  cement  and  sham  pointing.  An  entirely 
new  roof  of  oak  has  been  placed  over  the 
chancel,  the  old  timbers  in  the  nave  have  been 
cased,  and  bits  of  tracery  introduced  into 
the  principal  beams,  and  the  roof  over  the 
Bridgeford  aisle  has  also  been  restored.  The 
floors  have  been  lowered  to  their  original 
level,  and  laid  with  wood  blocks  in  place  of 
bricks,  and  the  passages  have  been  laid  with 
red  tiles.  The  old  seating  has  been  cut  down 
and  adapted  to  proper  dimensions,  and  a 
clergy  desk  has  been  made  out  of  the  oak 
panelling  removed  from  the  seats.  The  altar 
rails,  originally  of  Charles  II.  date,  have 
also  been  slightly  lowered.  The  old  Jacobean 


pulpit,  which  has  been  removed  from  its  old 
place  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave  to 
a  central  position  between  the  nave  and  the 
Bridgeford  aisle,  has  been  restored.  The  wall 
which  enclosed  the  vestry  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  church  has  been  removed,  the 
space  being  filled  with  seats,  and  a  new 
vestry  has  been  built  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  Bridgeford  aisle.  A  heating  vault  has 
been  erected,  and  a  hot-water  apparatus 
placed  in  the  church,  this  work  having  been 
accomplished  by  Messrs.  Rudge  and  Griffith, 
of  Stafford.  The  priest’s  door  in  the  chancel 
lias  been  opened  and  restored,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  has  been  tiled  and  enlarged.  The  work 
of  rebuilding  the  organ  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  H.  S.  Vincent  and  Co.,  of  Sunderland. 
— Staffordshire  Advertiser. 

St.  Cleer  Church,  near  Liskeard,  Corn¬ 
wall. — The  Church  of  St.  Cleer  was  reopened, 
after  complete  restoration,  on  Wednesday, 
June  29,  and  the  new  choir  stalls  and  rood 
screen  were  dedicated.  The  church  is,  in 
many  respects,  interesting  from  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view.  The  original  church 
was  built  in  the  Xllth  century,  and  a  fine  old 
Norman  door  still  remains  in  the  north  aisle, 
but  the  main  portion  of  the  building  and  the 
tower  (which  is  exceptionally  fine)  are  of 
XVth  century  work.  The  north  arcade  is  of 
roughly-hewn  granite,  but  the  columns  of  the 
south  arcade  are  of  Polyphant  stone,  with 
beautifully-carved  caps  and  moulded  bases. 
The  carving  is  exceptionally  well  preserved, 
especially  considering  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  the  church  was  when  it  came  into  the 
present  architect’s  hands.  The  floors  were 
very  damp  and  uneven,  being  laid  directly  in 
the  ground,  the  steps  broken  and  patched, 
and  the  nave  and  aisle  roof  just  falling  into 
decay.  A  wretched  deal  roof  had  been  put 
on  the  chancel  in  place  of  the  old  waggon 
roof,  and  high  deal  boxed  pews,  facing  in  all 
directions,  formed  the  seating  accommodation. 
The  present  restoration  has  included  the 
removal  of  whitewash  from  the  stonework, 
restoring  the  nave  roof  and  renewing  the 
chancel  roof  in  oak,  with  carved  angels  at 
the  feet  of  the  curved  ribs,  reflooring  the 
whole  church  with  slate,  and  wood-block  floor¬ 
ing  in  the  nave  and  black  and  white  marble 
steps  and  paving  in  the  chancel  and  chapel, 
and  a  new  rood  screen  right  across  the  nave 
and  aisles,  with  carved  figures  complete.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  work  has  been  about  2,5002. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne, 
of  Westminster,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  S.  Tre- 
hane,  of  Liskeard,  Mr.  S.  Pomeroy  acting  as 
clerk  of  works. 

St.  Oswald’s  Church,  Shipton,  Glouces¬ 
tershire. — The  Church  of  St.  Oswald,  Ship- 
ton  Oliffe,  has  just  been  reopened  after  re¬ 
storation.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Prothero 
(Messrs.  Prothero  and  Phillott,  of  Cheltenham), 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Godfrey,  of  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury. 

Church  Restoration,  Pytchley,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire. — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  at  Pytchley  has  now  been  completed. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Norman  and  Underwood,  contractors,  unde* 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Holding,  architect,  at 
a  cost  of  1,0672. 

School,  Alnwick. — A  new  school  haB  been 
erected  at  Alnwick,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
J.  Wightman  Douglas,  architect,  Alnwick. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Cobham. — A  cottage  hos¬ 
pital  is  to  be  erected  at  Cobham.  The  plans 
for  the  work  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bedford,  architect. 

New  Dispensary,  Nottingham. — A  new  dis¬ 
pensary  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  in  Gregory 
Boulevard,  Nottingham.  The  building  will 
comprise  a  waiting-hall,  with  consulting- 
room,  operating-room,  and  dressing  and  dis¬ 
pensing  rooms,  with  a  house  for  the  resident 
surgeon  adjoining.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
from  1,5002.  to  2,0002.  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Sutton, 
whose  plans  were  accepted  in  competition,  is 
the  architect  for  the  work. 

Convalescent  Home,  Ancoats. — The  new 
convalescent  home,  at  Sandlebridge,  has  just 
been  completed  in  connexion  with  Ancoats 
hospital.  The  buildings  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Levi,  Brown,  and 
Sons,  of  Wilmslow,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Thomas  Worthington 
and  Percy  S.  Worthington. 

New  Factory,  Belfast.— A  new  factory  has 
been  erected  for  Messrs.  Mavrs  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
in  Royal-avenue,  Belfast.  The  building  is  of 
red  brick,  and  is  three  stories  in  height,  with 
a  flat  roof  for  the  storage  and  seasoning  of 
timber.  The  foundations  are  of  concrete.  Mr. 
Allen  B.  Stokes,  C.E.,  prepared  the  plans  for 
the  work. 

Extension  of  the  Central  Station,  Glasgow. 

-The  improvements  to  the  Central  Station, 
Glasgow,  have  now  been  completed.  The 
whole  of  the  works  of  the  new  extension  were 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company’s 
Engineer-in-Chief,  Mr.  D.  A.  Matheson.  Mr. 
G.  R.  Storrar  and  Mr.  H.  Cunningham  acted 
as  resident  engineers,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Grant  was  superintendent  of  works.  The 
principal  contractors  were  Sir  William  Arrol 
and  Co.,  Glasgow ;  Morrison  and  Mason, 
Glasgow;  James  Goldie  and  Son,  Glasgow; 
P.  and  W.  Anderson,  Glasgow ;  the  Mother- 
well  Bridge  Company ;  P.  and  W.  MacLellan, 
Glasgow;  William  Anderson,  Glasgow;  John 
Cochrane,  Glasgow;  and  John  Orr  and  Sons. 

Knox  Memorial  Hall,  Monkstown,  Ire. 
land. — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
performed  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Knox 
Memorial  Hall,  Monkstown  on  the  28th  ult. 
The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  Millar, 
the  contractor  being  Mr.  T.  C.  Joly,  of  New¬ 
town  Park,  Blackrock.  The  hall  cost  nearly 
4,0002. 

Dorman  Memorial  Museum,  Middlesbrough. 
— The  Dorman  Memorial  Museum,  Middles¬ 
brough,  is  situated  near  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Albert  Park.  The  building,  a  square 
block,  is  designed  upon  classic  lines,  and  is 
placed  practically  in  the  centre  of  a  plot  of 
land  about  an  acre  in  extent.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  building  are  those 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  different 
classes  of  specimens,  the  space  provided  for 
this  object  being  divided  into  four  rooms  or 
galleries  one  story  in  height,  opening  one  into 
the  other ;  two  of  these  galleries  are  60  ft.  in 
length  and  25  ft.  in  width,  the  other  two 
being  about  30  ft.  square  each.  These 
galleries  are  all  lighted  from  the  top.  The 
roof  of  the  first  gallery  is  domed  and  lighted 
by  a  largo  lantern ;  the  roofs  of  the  other 
three  galleries  are  semi-circular.  The  whole 
of  the  roofs  are  of  steel  construction.  The 
front  part  or  facade  of  the  building  is  two 
stories  in  height  above  the  ground  line,  with 
a  basement  floor  beneath.  The  main  entrance 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  and  has  a  wide 
approach  leading  into  the  hall,  about  20  ft. 
square;  from  this  a  corridor  runs  to  the 
right  and  left,  part  of  which  will  be  utilised 
for  museum  space.  On  this  level  Is  pro¬ 
vided  the  library,  the  curator’s  room,  a  room 
for  hats  and  coats,  and  lavatories  and  other 
necessary  accommodation,  and  for  approach 
to  the  basement  and  the  first  floor.  On  the 
basement  level  there  is  provided  a  room  for 
the  preparing  of  special  specimens,  with 
separate  access  from  outside,  as  well  as 
other  rooms  for  storage  and  for  the  purpose 
of  the  warming  of  the  building.  The  wnole 
of  the  first  floor  is  reserved  for  museum  space, 
with  the  exception  of  the  provision  of  a  room, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  workshop 
by  the  curator  and  his  assistants.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  fireproof  throughout,  the  floors  being 
constructed  of  concrete,  covered  with  Bolid 
wood  blocks.  It  is  warmed  by  open  fires  and 
by  hot  water,  upon  the  low-pressure  system, 
with  radiators,  through  each  of  which  is 
passed  a  current  of  fresh  air,  which  is  warmed 
before  entering  the  several  rooms.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  floor  of  the  entrance-hall  and 
lobby  adjoining  is  formed  of  Italian  mosaic 
pavement.  The  building  throughout  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity.  Red  brick  and  terra¬ 
cotta  has  been  used.  There  is  an  octagonal 
central  tower.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Bottomley,  Son,  and  Wellburn,  of  Mid¬ 
dlesbrough  and  Leeds.  Mr.  E.  A.  Jones  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Messrs. 
Allison  Bros.,  of  Middlesbrough,  have  been 
the  builders.  The  cases  have  been  made  bv 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Jones,  Cribb,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds, 
from  the  designs  of  the  architects.  The  total  cost 
of  the  muBeum  building,  with  the  site  and  the 
several  fittings,  will  amount  to  between 
10,0002.  and  15,0002. 

Victoria  Pavilion,  Ramsgate. — The  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  opened  the  Royal 
Victoria  Pavilion,  Ramsgate,  recently.  The 
new  building  has  been  erected  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration  at  a  cost  of  40.0002.  and  occupies  a 
site  adjoining  the  Royal  Harbour.  It  has 
a  frontage  to  the  sands,  and  covers  an  area 
of  4,000  yds.  The  centre  of  the  interior  con¬ 
sists  of  a  hall,  130  ft.  long  by  65  ft.  wide, 
having  a  balcony  on  three  sides,  and  a  stage 
at  the  west  end,  with  dressing-rooms  for 
artistes  and  orchestra.  The  proscenium  has 
a  30  ft.  opening.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Stanley  D.  Adshead,  of  Bloomsbury,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Minter,  of  Westminster  and  Putney.  In 
addition  to  the  great  hall,  at  either  end  are 
octagons,  comprising  a  tea-room  and  buffet. 
Surrounding  the  central  hall,  and  extending 
over  and  beyond  the  outbuildings,  is  an  upper 
promenade,  about  300  yds.  in  extent. 

Business  Premises,  Wardour-street,  W.C. 
— Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  a  few  days  ago  of  the  new  premises 
to  be  built  for  Mr.  W.  Clarkson,  the  wig- 
maker.  on  the  west  side  of  Wardour-street, 
near  the  corner  of  Shaftesbury-avenue.  The 
new  building,  which  has  been  designed  by 
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Mr.  Horace  M.  Wakley,  will  be  completed 
about  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Leysian  Mission  Buildings. — The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  opened,  on 
Monday,  the  completed  portion  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Leysian  Mission,  City-road. 
The  new  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  total 
cost  of  112,000£.  The  buildings,  which  have 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Bradshaw  and  Gass, 
and  are  of  fireproof  construction  throughout, 
are  situated  at  the  corner  of  City-road  and 
Old-street.  They  have  a  frontage  to  the  City- 
road  182  ft.  long,  and  a  total  floor  area  of  oyer 
two  acres.  The  Queen  Victoria  hall,  which 
is  at  present  the  only  completed  portion  of  the 
buildings,  contains  seating  accommodation  for 
2,000  persons.  In  addition  to  the  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  hall,  there  are  a  small  hall  and  numerous 
class-rooms  for  Sunday  School  work ;  club- 
rooms  for  men,  boys,  w<  men,  and  girls,  tea 
and  refreshment  rooms,  and  a  drill  hall 
and  gymnasium.  A  medical  mission  is  to  be 
conducted  in  a  detached  building,  and  there 
are  other  rooms  for  the  administrators  of  the 
mission. 

Bank,  Keswick. — A  new  bank  has  been 
erected  in  the  High  Market-square,  Keswick, 
for  the  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Banking 
Company.  The  premises  have  been  erected 
on  a  site  adjoining  the  old  bank,  and  have 
a  frontage  to  the  street  of  some  36  ft.  The 
lower  part  of  the  elevation  is  in  red  stone, 
and  the  upper  part  faceu  with  the  green  slate 
stone  of  the  district,  with  reel  stone  dressings. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  lighted  by  electric  light  throughout. 
The  bronze  hinges  are  from  the  Keswick 
School  of  Industrial  Art.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  following  contractors: 

Mr.  Isaac  Hodgson,  builder.  Keswick;  Mr. 
Chas.  Clark,  joiner,  Keswick;  Mr.  Thos. 
Brown,  painter,  Keswick  ;  Messrs.  D.  Thomson 
and  Son,  plumbers,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  C.  Green¬ 
wood,  plumber,  Keswick ;  Mr.  J.  Armstrong, 
electrician,  Carlisle;  Messrs.  Cairns  and  Co., 
grates,  Carlisle.  The  structure  is  from  the 
designs  and  plans,  and  under  the  supervision, 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Martindale,  architect,  Carlisle, 
and  Mr.  W.  Wildman  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  ,  . 

Council  School,  Leeds.— A  new  school, 
erected  in  Argie-road,  off  Kirkstall-road, 
Leeds,  was  opened  on  the  11th  inst.  by  the 
Lord  Mayor.  The  school  is  part  of  a  scheme 
which  will  eventually  provide  accommodation 
for  1,500  scholars,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  at  some  later  date,  to  erect  a  mixed 
school  on  a  portion  of  the  site  fronting  Kirk- 
stall-road,  and  to  use  the  present  building  as 
an  infants’  school.  For  the  present,  accommo¬ 
dation  is  provided  for  500  children  in  ten 
class-rooms,  grouped  round  a  central  hall,  six 
of  which  will  be  used  for  a  mixed  school,  and 
four  for  infants.  In  addition  to  the  main 
school  a  separate  building  has  been  erected  for 
manual  training,  and  this  will  be  used  as  a 
centre  for  boys  from  other  schools.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  architect.  lne 
total  cost  of  the  site  was  4,544Z.,  and  the  cost 
of  the  buildings,  fence  walls,  and  fittings, 
9,122Z.  ^  _ 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Stables.— In  the 
annual  report  by  the  Liverpool  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  on  the  health  of  the  City  of  Liver¬ 
pool  for  1903,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition  of  stables.  The  uumber 
of  visits  of  inspection  made  was  4,724.  Con¬ 
ditions  prejudicial  to  health  were  found  in 
stables  on  account  of  defective  construction,  or 
of  improper  situation,  or  from  neglect  of  light¬ 
ing.  ventilation,  and  cleansing  of  the  stables. 
Under  existing  legal  powers,  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  dealing  with  stables,  and  com¬ 
plaints  are  very  frequent  of  nuisances  occa¬ 
sioned  bv  the  causes  indicated,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent,  perhaps,  being  neglect  of  cleanliness. 
A  large  number  of  stables,  it  is  added,  are 
either  so  defective,  or  so  little  care  is  taken 
of  them,  that  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  are 
necessary  almost  every  day,  in  order  that  they 
mav  be  under  practically  constant  observation. 
The  Health  Committee  of  Liverpool  have 
endeavoured  to  procure  adequate  powers  to 
enable  them  to  make  by-laws  to  deal  with 
stables  (a)  for  regulating  the  lighting,  ventila¬ 
tion,  cleansing,  and  draining;  (b)  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  situation  and  mode  of  construction  of 
stables  to  be  erected  within  the  city.  Such  by¬ 
laws  have  now  oeen  drafted  and  approved  by 
the  Health  Committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Mr.  T.  Martin  Cappon,  architect  (Dundee), 
has  removed  his  offices  from  30,  Reform- 
street,  Dundee,  to  the  offices  at  32.  Bank- 
street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 


Alexander,  City  Architect  of  Dundee,  whose 
practice  he  has  taken  over  by  arrangement 
with  the  Trustees. 

The  Slate  Trade.— The  make  of  slates  for 
1903  shows  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1902, 
of  5,000  tons  from  slate  mines  (or  underground 
quarries)  and  10,000  tons  from  open  quarries. 
This  is,  however,  26,000  tons  below  the  average 
output  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  demand  for 
slates  of  good  quality  is  brisk,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  output  will  displace  an  equivalent  ton¬ 
nage  of  foreign  slates. 

The  Old  Burlington  House  Colonnade. — 

In  the  House  of  Commons  recently,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  MacNeill,  who  asked  what  had  become 
of  the  stone  colonnade  formerly  in  front  of 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  and  removed 
by  the  Department  of  Works,  and  why  it  was 
not  re-erected  in  one  of  the  parks  or  else¬ 
where,  Lord  Balcarres  replied  as  follows:  — 
The  colonnade  is  lying  in  Battersea  Park ; 
the  question  of  re-erecting  it  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  First  Commissioner. 

The  Guildhall  Library,  Museum,  and  Art 
Gallery. — Amongst  recent  additions  to  the 
museum,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  re¬ 
arranged  and  reclassified,  are  some  remains 
of  the  Queen  Eleanor  cross  that  stood  in 
West  Cheap,  opposite  Wood-street,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  been  rebuilt  in  1441-2  by  Lord  Mayor 
John  Hatherle,  was  pulled  down  on  May  2, 
1643,  by  the  Long  Parliament;  relics  from  the 
sites  of  Newgate  Prison,  Chamberlain’s 
Wharf,  and  the  New  Baltic  in  St.  Mary  Axe, 
including  a  XIVth  century  stone  figure  of 
St.  Christopher  from  the  prison  site ;  and 
the  sign  of  the  “Black  Boy,”  from  a  house 
in  Fleet-lane.  The  Corporation  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  painting,  “  Mowing  Bracken,”  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  La  Thaugue,  A.R.A. :  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere,  R.A.,  has  presented  “The  Tempta¬ 
tion  in  the  Wilderness,”  now  lent  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exhibition;  and  Mr.  George  Gilbert 
has  bequeathed  twelve  oil-paintings  and 
eighty-four  drawings  in  water-colour  by  hiB 
brother.  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.  A  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  contents  of  the  museum  is  now 
ready,  and  a  large  amount  of  printed  books. 
MSS.,  and  maps  and  prints  has  been  added 
to  the  collections  in  the  library. 

National  Housing  Reform  Conference. — 

A  conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Housing  Reform  Council,  was  held 
at  Bournville,  Birmingham,  on  Saturday  last. 
Councillor  W.  Thompson,  Richmond,  presided. 

A  number  of  municipalities  sent  representa¬ 
tives,  including,  Birmingham.  Manchester, 
Salford,  Wigan,  Sheffield,  Brighton,  York, 
Hull,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  in  addition  to  the  Liverpool  Housing 
Association,  the  Citizens’  Association  of  Man¬ 
chester,  the  Sheffield  Health  Association,  tho 
Local  Government  Reform  League,  the  Allot¬ 
ments  and  Small  Holdings  Association,  Dur¬ 
ham,  the  South  Staffordshire  and  Somerset¬ 
shire  Miners’  Associations,  and  other  work¬ 
men’s  organisations.  The  chairman  referred 
to  the  great  death-rate  in  the  large  towns, 
which  was  due  to  the  want  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  and  said  there  was  an  avoidable 
death-rate  of  100,000  every  year,  and,  in 
addition,  they  had  the  chain  of  disease  and 
suffering  which  led  up  to  it.  Their  desire  was 
to  lessen  this  by  creating  a  more  healthy 
public  opinion.  He  advocated  the  better 
planning  and  healthful  development  of  new 
housing  areas,  remarking  that,  whenever 
opportunity  had  been  given  bv  the  provision 
of  a  cheap  and  frequent  system  of  transit, 
there  had  always  been  a  rapid  rush  of  popula¬ 
tion  to  districts  which  had  been  entirely 
neglected.  The  whole  of  the  existing  by-laws 
should  be  recast  and  made  more  elastic  and 
more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  different 
districts.  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  proposed:  — 
“That  this  conference  respectfully  desires  to 
draw  tho  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  pressing  need 
for  (1)  such  measures  as  will  effectuallv  enaole 
local  authorities  to  secure  that  all  new  hous¬ 
ing  areas  shall  be  planned  to  ensure  an 
ample  provision  of  light  and  air  space, 
gardens,  etc.,  thus  rendering  impossible  the 
development  of  new  slums;  (2)  increased  and 
more  effective  powers  for  dealing  with  the 
housing  question  in  rural  districts.”  Mr. 
Barlow,  secretary  of  the  Bournville  Estate, 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  passed. 
Councillor  Thomas  Shaw,  Sheffield,  next  pro¬ 
posed  “  That  this  conference,  recognising 
the  evils  arising  from  bad  housing  conditions, 
desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  local 
authorities  to  the  great  value  of  the  housing 
powers  already  possessed  by  them  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  1890, 
1900.  and  1903.  and  respectfully  urges  that 
these  powers  should  be  efficiently  and 
vigorously  administered,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  Part  III.  of  the  Act  of  1890,  which 
renders  practicable  the  provision  of  suitable 
cottages,  without  any  burden  being  placed 
upon  the  rates.”  Mr.  Kelley,  Manchester, 
seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  affirmed. 


Capital  and  labour. 

Sheffield  Building  Trade  Dispute.— The 
dispute  in  the  Sheffield  building  trade,  be¬ 
tween  the  operative  stonemasons  and  the 
master  builders  of  the  city,  after  lasting  for 
about  six  weeks,  has  now  been  brought  to  a 
termination  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  A  con¬ 
ference  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  at  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Exchange,  Cross  Burgess-street, 
of  the  executive  of  the  Master  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  a  deputation  from  the  Operative 
Masons’  Society,  augmented  by  two  officials 
from  the  parent  society  in  London.  At  this 
meeting  an  amicable  settlement  was  arrived 
at,  and,  as  the  result,  work  has  been  resumed. 
On  the  two  main  issues — the  question  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  introduction  of  hand-worked  or 
machine-moulded  stone  in  Sheffield,  and  the 
binding,  as  apprentices,  of  stonemasons’  sons — 
compromises  have  been  effected  between  the 
contesting  parties.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
the  original  rule  governing  the  trade  locally 
was  that  “  piece-work  and  sub-contracting 
shall  not  be  allowed,  and  no  worked  stone 
shall  come  into  the  town,  except  flags,  steps, 
and  landings.”  The  master  builders  wished 
to  amend  this,  so  as  to  read,  “  piece-work  and 
sub-contracting  shall  not  be  allowed,  and  no 
hand-worked  or  machine-moulded  stone 
shall  come  into  the  town,  except  flags,  steps, 
and  landings.”  The  compromise  now  arrived 
at  decides  that  no  worked  or  partly-worked 
stone  shall  bo  introduced,  beyond  stone 
planed  up  to  the  square  and  champhered 
coping,  except  flags,  steps,  and  landings. 
With  regard  to  the  employment  of  appren¬ 
tices,  the  old  regulation  insisted  on  boys  being 
bound  at  the  end  of  three  months’  employ¬ 
ment,  but  the  sons  of  members  of  the  Opera¬ 
tive  Stonemasons’  Society  were  exempt  from 
this  rule.  The  master  builders  sought  to  plact 
these  on  the  same  level  as  other  lads  entering 
the  trade.  The  difficulty  has  now  been  got 
over  by  a  regulation  which  provides  that  th« 
sons  of  stonemasons  “  may  ”  be  bound,  thui 
leaving  the  matter  for  individual  settlemen' 
between  the  master  builder  and  operativi 
masons  whose  sons  work  with  them.  Of  thi 
minor  questions  of  the  dispute,  the  mastet 
builders  desire  that  in  winter  the  stonemason' 
shall  commence  work  at  8  a.m.,  having  prei 
viously  had  breakfast.  This  has  been  accede! 
to  by  the  stonemasons.  This  brings  them  int 
line  with  other  branches  of  the  buildinj: 
trade.  The  extra  jd.  per  hour  paid  to  stone 
setters,  or  fixers,  which  the  employers  objectet 
to,  will  remain  as  before. — Sheffield  Telegraph 
Masons’  Strike,  Glasgow.— The  masonii 
strike  has  now  entered  upon  its  third  week 
and,  judging  from  present  indications,  thei 
is  little  hope  of  the  dispute  being  settle 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Fair  holidayi 
Some  time  ago  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir  Joh 
Ure  Primrose,  suggested  that  both  parti* 
should  submit  the  points  at  issue  to  arbitrt 
tion,  on  the  footing  that  the  men  return  ' 
work  at  once  at  the  old  rate — 9£d.  per  hour-i 
pending  the  arbiter’s  decision.  Tho  Masten 
Committee  are  not  empowered  to  act  upon  tl 
suggestion,  but,  in  acknowledging  the  Lov 
Provost’s  letter,  they  thanked  him  for  t 
kindly  interest  in  the  affairs  of  masters  an 
men. '  remarking  that  they  quite  appreciati 
his  hesitancy  in  moving  in  a  trade  dispute, 
so  happens  that  many  of  the  masters  are  < 
holiday  at  present,  a  circumstance  which  h 
delayed  the  meeting  to  consider  his  lordship 
proposal  till  July  28.  A  mass  meeting  of  t 
men  was  held  in  the  Albion  Hall  recent 
to  consider  the  suggestion.  After  some  d 
cussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :! 
“That  wo,  the  operative  masons  of  Glasgt 
and  district,  beg  leave  to  thank  the  Lord  PI 
vost  of  Glasgow  for  the  proffered  good  offic 
but  we  cannot  go  further  in  the  matter.” 
may  be  added  that  the  executive  committee- 
the  operatives  have  decided  to  pay  strt 
money  to  the  men  signing  the  roll  throughil 
the  holidays. — Glasgow  Herald. 


Heiial. 

PATMAN  AND  FOTHERINGHAM  ®.;M 
PILDITCH. 

In  this  case,  which  was  not  reported  < 
detail  in  our  columns,  the  plaintiffs  entei 
into  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  blook 
flats  in  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  the  conti 
(which  was  in  accordance  with  the  f< 
authorised  by  the  Institute  of  Architec 
stated  that  the  works  were  to  be  done  accc 
ing  to  the  plans,  specification,  and  bills  of  qv 
tities.  The  plaintiffs  found  discrepancies 
the  quantities,  and  sued  the  defendant  for 
amount  of  such  deficiency,  upon  the  grot 
that  the  bills  of  quantities  formed  part  of:i> 
contract,  and  that,  consequently,  they  1  j 
entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  work  shown  on>|< 
plans  and  specification,  although  not  f 
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taken  in  the  quantities.  The  defendants  raised 
the  defence  that  the  bills  of  quantities  did  not 
form  part  of  the  contract,  but  the  judge  gave 
a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  (Messrs. 
Patman  and  Fotheringham,  Ltd.),  and  upheld 
their  claim.  As  the  point  decided  is  one 
of  importance  to  building  owners  and 
contractors,  we  think  it  well  to  put  on  record 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Channell,  whioh 
was  as  follows: — This  matter  is,  of  course, 
one  of  considerable  doubt  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  contract.  The  bills  of 
quantities  are  incorporated  into  this  contract 
in  an  unusual  manner.  I  have  been  referred 
to  a  statement  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
in  which  he  says,  dealing,  I  think,  with  the 
ordinary  case  of  a  bill  of  quantities,  that  it  is 
well  understood,  and  that  it  had  been  settled 
in  more  than  one  case,  that  thiB  document,  the 
bill  of  quantities,  where  it  was  embraced 
in,  and  made  part  of,  one  of  the  other  docu¬ 
ments,  whether  by  being  in  the  specification 
or  by  being  scheduled  to  the  contract,  or  as  a 
separate  document  altogether,  was  not,  and 
was  not  intended  to  be,  a  representation  to  bo 
acted  on  in  the  sense  of  being  a  warranty. 
Now,  as  regards  all  the  instances  which  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  gives,  except  as  to  being 
introduced  into  the  contract,  that,  of  course, 
is  all  perfectly  clear.  He  speaks,  in  general 
words,  of  it  being  introduced  by,  amongst 
other  things,  a  schedule  to  the  contract.  He 
does  not  say  in  the  contract  itself ;  and  if  it 
is  introduced  into  the  contract  itself,  it  seems 
to  bo  perfectly  obvious  that  the  operation  of 
it  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  happens 
to  be  introduced  into  the  contract.  Because 
it  is  perfectly  possiblo,  although  a  thing  is  a 
bill  of  quantities,  and  has  been  prepared  as  a 
bill  of  quantities,  for  the  ordinary  use  of  a 
bill  of  quantities,  still  it  is  possible,  if  the 
people  like  to  incorporate  that  into  their 
contract  as  a  description  of  what  the  work  is 
that  is  contracted  to  be  done,  they  can  do  it, 
and,  therefore,  if  you  find  it  in  the  contract, 
you  have  got  to  construe  the  contract  simply 
so,  and  say  what  it  means;  and,  in  this  case, 
as  in  almost  any  other  case,  if  one  has  got  to 
deal  with  the  way  in  which  the  courts  have 
construed  other  and  different  contracts  from 
the  one  in  question,  it  does  not  afford  very 
much  help.  I  suppose  everyone  understands 
by  this  time  what  a  bill  of  quantities  is,  and 
how  it  comes  into  operation.  It  is  prepared, 
as  a  rulo,  by  some  independent  person  who, 
under  a  special  arrangement  that  is  made  in 
such  matters,  takes  the  place  of  the  builders' 
clerk,  and  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
making  out  a  bill  of  quantities  when  the  plans 
were  submitted  to  tender,  each  builder  would 
have  to  do  it  himself  and  have  to  pay  his 
own  clerk  for  doing  it ;  but.  for  general  con¬ 
venience,  it  is  done  in  a  different  way,  and 
that  man  whose  services,  rendered  before  the 
builder  knows  anything  about  it,  are  adopted 
by  the  builder  in  each  particular  case,  stands 
very  much  in  the  same  position — in  fact,  in 
quite  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  been 
originally  employed  by  the  builder  to  take  out 
the  quantities  for  him  himself,  although  he  has 
been  employed  by  somebody  totally  different. 
In  this  particular  case,  the  gentleman  who 
is  entering  into  this  contract  for  the  building 
to  be  built  for  him,  is  himself  an  architect. 
He  was  the  architect  in  regard  to  this  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  printed  form  is  altered  there¬ 
fore  from  the  architect  engaged  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  the  architect  and  employer,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  contract  was  a  little  bit 
anomalous.  It  does  happen  that  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  in  his  own  office  these  bills  of  quan¬ 
tities  ;  so  that,  it  being  done  by  him  through 
his  clerk,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  it  had  been 
done  by  himself,  and  I  think  it  applies,  for 
this  purpose,  to  totallv  different  characters. 
He  is  a  contracting  party.  Also,  he  is  the 
quantity  surveyor.  As  a  contracting  party  he 
has  certain  liabilities,  and  as  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor  he  would  take  other  liabilities ;  and 
certainly,  if,  as  quantity  surveyor,  there  was 
negligence  in  the  preparation  of  these  quan¬ 
tities  in  that  capacity,  either  in  this  action,  if 
it  is  properly  planned  (I  am  told  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  reply  to  that),  or  in 
some  other  action  which  should  be  properly 
framed ;  that  is  if,  in  his  capacity  of  quantity 
surveyor,  he  has  been  guilty  of  negligence,  he 
will  be  liable,  of  course,  for  that  negligence. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  that  cause  of 
action.  The  real  difficulty  is  the  main  cause 
of  action,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  action,  is 
set  up  in  these  pleadings,  and  that  is  the 
cause  of  action  against  him  as  contracting 
party.  Now,  as  to  that,  we  have  got  really 
to  see  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  con¬ 
tract  so  far  as  regards  what  is  the  contract 
or  work  which  there  is  a  contract  to  do  for 
the  17,000?.  As  a  general  rule,  of  course,  the 
contract  work  is  described  in  plans  and  a 
specification.  The  bill  of  quantities  is  the 
estimate  made  by  some  outside  person  as  to 
the  quantity  of  work  which  those  plans  and 


specifications  show,  and,  assuming  that  it  is 
properly  done,  the  works  described  in  the  bills 
of  quantities  and  the  works  described  in  the 
plans  and  specification  would  be  identical.  In 
this  case  the  suggestion  is,  and,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  argument  only,  has  it  been  admitted, 
that  they  are  not  identical,  and  that  there 
were  very  large  discrepancies  between  the 
bills  of  quantities  which  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
made  out,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
true  bills  of  quantities  upon  the  contract  plan. 

Now,  those  being  the  facts,  the  contract  is 
entered  into  in  this  shape.  The  contractor 
will  substantially  complete,  etc.,  for  the  sum 
of  17,000?.,  the  several  works  required  to  be 
done  in  the  erection  of  a  block  of  flats  on  a 
site. 

If  it  had  been  kept  there  it  would  have 
been,  of  course,  absolutely  and  entirely  in¬ 
definite.  The  next  sentence  is,  “in  a  good, 
sound,  lasting,  and  workmanlike  manner.” 
That  is  the  manner,  and  we  have  not 
yet  got  the  particular  description  turning  the 
indefinite  block  into  some  definite  amount  of 
contract  work.  Then  it  says,  “  According  to 
the  plans,  invitation  to  tender  to  specification 
and  bills  of  quantities  signed  by  the  con¬ 
tractors.”  Now,  “signed  by  the  contractors” 
grammatically,  and,  in  fact,  in  this  case  no 
doubt  applies  to  all  the  things,  although  I  do 
not  suppose  the  invitation  was  signed  by  the 
contractor.  It  may  have  been.  But  the 
plans  were  signed  by  the  contractors.  The 
specification  was  signed  by  the  contractors. 
The  original  bill  of  quantities  was  not  signed 
by  the  contractors ;  but  the  priced  bill  which 
he  gave  in  was.  I  think,  therefore,  that  those 
bills  of  quantities  signed  by  the  contractors 
mean  the  priced  bills  of  quantities. 

Now,  the  question  is  that,  following  those 
words,  “  according  to  the  plans,  invitation  to 
tender,  and  specification,  and  bills  of  quan¬ 
tities,”  that  is,  following  upon  an  indefinite 
description  of  the  work  to  be  done,  you  must 
find  the  description  of  the  work  that  is  to  be 
done,  the  thing  that  turns  a  block  of  fiats 
indefinite  into  some  definite  block  of  flats ; 
you  must  find  that,  somewhere  or  another,  in 
these  words  that  follow,  “  the  plans,  invita¬ 
tion  to  tender,  specification,  and  bills  of 
quantities.”  But  also  we  have,  in  these  four 
documents,  to  find  the  mode  of  doing  the 
work,  because  that  has  come  just  before  in 
“a  sound,  lasting,  and  workmanlike  manner,” 
according  to  these  documents.  So  that  you 
would  expect  these  four  documents  would  do 
two  things: — (1)  Define  what  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done  is,  and  turn  the  indefinite  “  a 
block  of  flats,”  into  the  definite  block  of 
flats ;  and  (2)  would  also  contain  the  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work  is 
to  be  done.  You  would  expect  to  find  both  of 
those  somewhere  or  another  in  the  four  docu¬ 
ments.  Now,  are  you  to  say  that  some  are  to 
be  looked  at  for  some  matters,  and  some  for 
others,  or  are  all  of  them  to  be  looked  at  for 
both  purposes?  I  think  if  there  is  anything 
material  in  any  one  of  them  for  either  of 
the  two  purposes,  you  must  look  at  it  for  that 
purpose  as  well  as  for  the  other :  that  is  to 
say,  you  must  look  at  both.  So  far  as  they 
have  got  anything  material  to  both  purposes 
you  must  look  at  them  for  both  purposes  to 
define  the  work,  and  also  to  show  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  to  be  done.  Now,  for  which 
purposes  are  you  to  look  at  the  bills  of 
quantities?  The  bill  of  quantities  is  the 
document  which  specially  says,  when  you  have 
got  it  incorporated  like  this,  what  the 
quantity  of  the  work  is  to  be.  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
argument  is  that  I  must  deal  with  it  in  the 
same  way  as  in  any  contract,  or  anything 
else  we  have  to  construe ;  that  is  to  say,  you 
deal  with  the  specific  things  as  over-riding 
the  general  ones  and  governing  them,  just  as 
even,  I  think,  without  a  clause  to  that  effect 
in  a  contract  you  would  say  that  figured 
dimensions  over-ride  some  dimensions  arrived 
at  by  taking  the  scaje.  Now,  I  think  that 
there  is  great  doubt  about  the  way  in  which 
one  looks  at  it,  but  on  the  whole,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  if  it  was  merely  wanted  to  introduce 
bills  of  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  way  in  which  the  extras  were  to  be  priced, 
that  had  already  been  sufficiently  done  by 
clause  17,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  words,  “bills  of  quantities”  in 
the  way  in  which  this  was  done,  unless  it  was 
intended  to  make  that  as  the  other  documents 
with  which  it  is  coupled  are  a  part  of  what 
the  contract  work  was,  and  turning  the  in¬ 
definite  block  of  flats  into  some  definite 
amount  of  work.  I  confess  that  it  is  not  the 
first  time  one  has  had  experience  of  these 
building  contracts,  and  I  have  always  taken 
the  view  that,  when  the  bills  of  quantities 
were  introduced  (and  I  have  seen  one  or  two 
cases  of  that  sort)  in  this  particular  way,  and 
made  part  of  the  contract',  it  is  for  the  express 
purpose  of  varying  the  usual  effect  of  those 
bills  of  quantities,  making  them  part  of  the 


contract  instead  of  a  mere  estimate  of  what 
it  is.  My  view,  therefore,  not  arrived  at  by 
any  means  without  doubt,  is  that  here,  so 
far  as  the  the  bills  of  quantities  and  the  plans 
can  be  put  together  and  looked  at  as  a  thing 
in  accordance  generally  with  the  plans,  and 
with  the  quantity  of  work  shown  in  the 
quantities,  so  far  as  that  thing  is  possible  (and 
I  take  it  that  it  is  in  these  matters),  my  view 
is  that  then  the  quantities  provide  the  amount 
of  the  work,  and,  if  in  the  course  of  doing  the 
work  the  contractor  is  directed  to  exceed  that 
amount  of  work  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  accord  with  what  it  is  desired  to  have  in 
regard  to  the  building,  I  think  that  then  that 
is  all  extra,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  further 
things  in  the  contract  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  to  be  done,  and  so  on. 

I  think,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is 
incorporated  into  this  contract  as  a  part  of 
the  description  of  the  contract  work,  and  that, 
therefore,  apart  from  any  question  of  negli¬ 
gence  which  there  might  possibly  be,  and 
which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
different  shape,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  the 
facts  for  that  purpose  only  are  admitted,  the 
plaintiff  is  necessarily  entitled  to  something 
beyond  what  he  has  been  allowed. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  my  judgment,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  reference,  will  be  on  the 
construction  of  the  contract  for  the  plaintiff. 
My  view  is  that  the  whole  of  the  quantities 
are  introduced  into  this  contract  as  part  of 
the  description  of  the  contract  work,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  is  required,  in  order  to 
complete  the  work,  to  do  more  work  than  is 
in  the  quantities,  he  is  entitled  to  have  that 
as  an  extra.  _ _ 

POINT  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT,  1894. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  the  London 
County  Council  v.  Davis  concluded,  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Kennedy  and  Phillimore,  on  the  12th  inst., 
on  the  appeal  of  the  London  County  Council 
from  a  decision  of  a  Metropolitan  police 
magistrate,  under  section  7  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894. 

Mr.  Horace  Avory,  K.C.,  for  the  London 
County  Council,  said  the  question  in  this 
case  was  whether  the  respondent  had  formed 
or  laid  out  a  street  within  the  meaning  of 
the  London  Building  Act.  The  magistrate 
had  formed,  or  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the 
place  in  question  was  a  market  or  bazaar,  and 
therefore  not  a  street  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  Counsel  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Act  about  a  market  or  bazaar.  The 
point  in  the  case  was  whether,  it  being  a 
market  or  bazaar,  prevented  it  being  a  street. 
In  1902  the  respondent  pulled  down  some  old 
houses  in  Morgan-street,  Commercial-road,  and 
erected  a  large  block  of  buildings,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  number  of  small  shops. 
There  were  various  entrances  to  them.  The 
magistrate  held  that  it  was  not  a  place  for 
foot  traffic  within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of 
the  Act.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
shops  formed  a  market,  and  not  a  street, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  lie  dis¬ 
missed  the  summons.  The  learned  counsel 
contended  that  it  was  a  street  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  just  the  same  as  the 
Burlington  Arcade  was  a  street  for  foot 
traffic. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  having  supported  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate, 

Mr.  Avory  asked  the  court  to  find  that  the 
magistrate  should  have  found  that  the  place 
was  a  new  street,  and  should  have  imposed  a 
penalty. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  said  that  the  place  was  commenced  to 
be  laid  out  as  a  new  street  about  June  22. 
The  place  was  about  20  ft.  wide,  and  there 
were  fifty-five  places  of  business  on  one  side 
and  thirty-four  independent  shops  on  the 
other  side.  There  wore  six  or  seven  different 
modes  of  access  to  the  buildings.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  magistrate  had  applied  a 
wrong  test.  It  was  not  a  question  whether  a 
market  had  been  established,  but  whether 
the  respondent  had  laid  out  a  place  where 
people  went  in  and  out  to  those  shops.  He 
thought,  on  these  facts,  there  was  a  com¬ 
mencing  to  lay  out  a  new  street  in  June.  The 
place  did  not  cease  to  be  a  street  because  it 
was  used  as  a  market. 

Justices  Kennedy  and  Phillimore  concurred, 
and  the  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  the 
case  being  sent  back  to  the  magistrate. 

POINTS  OF  LAW  UNDER  A  BUILDING 
CONTRACT. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  5th  and  6th 
insts.,  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  had  before  him  the 
case  of  Sharpington  v.  the  Fulham  Board  of 
Guardians  on  two  preliminary  points  of  law 
raised  by  the  defendants. 
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In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  a  builder  and  con¬ 
tractor,  entered  into  a  contract  to  convert  a 
private  house  at  Parson's  Green,  S.W.,  into  a 
house  for  the  reception  of  pauper  children 
under  the  charge  of  the  defendants.  The  con¬ 
tract  price  was  4,599Z.,  but  this  sum  was  after¬ 
wards  increased.  The  contract  contained  a 
clause  for  the  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  work  was  completed  on  May  3, 
1901.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  work 
was  delayed  for  thirty-six  weeks  beyond  the 
oontract  time  by  reason  of  the  defendants’ 
acts,  and  owing  to  alterations  and  changes 
made  by  the  defendants,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  he  (plaintiff)  had  incurred 
considerable  expenses  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  defendants’  architect’s  certificate. 
Plaintiff  accordingly  made  an  additional  claim 
for  1,3572.  Defendants  disputed  this  claim, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration 
on  November  25,  1902,  the  demand  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  being  made  in  April,  1902.  The  two 
points  of  law  raised  by  the  defendants  were, 
first,  that  the  action  would  not  lie  under  the 
Public  Authorities’  Protection  Act,  1893,  as 
the  plaintiff  had  not  commenced  proceedings 
within  six  months  after  the  acts  or  default 
complained  of,  nor  within  six  months  next 
after  the  ceasing  thereof.  The  second  point 
was  that  if  any  debt  or  claim  was  lawfully 
incurred  by  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiff  in 
respect  of  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  the  same  was 
incurred  or  became  due  on  or  before  May  3, 
1901,  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  was  not  paid  within  the  half-year 
in  which  the  same  was  incurred  or  became 
due,  nor  within  three  months  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  such  half-year,  the  commencement  of 
such  half-year  being  reckoned  from  March  30, 
1901,  the  time  when  the  last  half-year’s  account 
was,  or  should  have  been,  closed!  according  to 
the  order  of  January  14,  1867,  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  that  the  same  could  not  now 
be  paid  by  the  defendants  under  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  (Payments  of  Debts)  Act,  1859. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel,  his 
lordship  held  that  the  defendants’  contention 
on  both  points  failed.  On  the  first  point  he 
said  that  the  public  duty  in  the  present  case  was 
to  supply  a  house  for  the  reception  of  poor 
children.  A  breach  of  duty  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  poor  children  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  defendants  had  to  alter  the  house, 
and  they  entered  into  a  contract,  and  the 
oomplaint  was  by  the  contractor  as  a  private 
individual  of  injury  to  himself.  It  was  not 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  poor  children  of 
Fulham.  Therefore,  the  defendants’  contention 
on  that  point  failed. 

On  the  second  point,  the  defendants’  con¬ 
tention  also  failed,  as  the  amount  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendants  in  the  present  case  could 
not  bo  ascertained  until  the  arbitrator  had 
given  his  decision. 

Mr.  Upjohn,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Beddall 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Butcher, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson  for  the 
defendants. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ACT,  1875. 

The  case  of  Harris  and  others  v.  Scurfield 
came  before  a  Divisional  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Justices  Kennedy  and  Phillimore,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  on  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the 
Justices  of  Sheffield. 

From  the  special  case  stated  it  appeared 
that  the  respondent,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  Sheffield,  had  preferred  an  informa¬ 
tion  against  the  appellants  alleging  that  a 
nuisance  arose  from  defective  surface  channels 
at  Nos.  7  to  25  in  No.  1  Court,  Evre-lane, 
Sheffield,  and  that  that  nuisance  was  caused 
by  the  default  of  the  appellants,  and  had  not 
been  abated  after  notice  given.  The  short 
facts  were  these  :  — Appellants  owned  eighteen 
houses,  Nos.  7  to  25,  in  No.  1  Court,  Eyre-lane, 
Sheffield.  The  houses  were  back-to-back 
houses,  and  Nos.  7  to  13  formed  part  of  a 
block,  and  Nos.  14  to  25  were  in  one  block. 
Nos.  7  to  13  faced  Nos.  14  to  19,  and  between 
them  was  an  open  space  of  ground  with  a 

avement  on  either  side.  Nos.  20  to  25  of  the 

ouses  faced  the  boundary  wall  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  the  court,  and  between  them  and 
the  boundary  wall  was  also  an  open  space  of 
ground,  with  a  pavement  on  the  side  thereof. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  court  was  from  a 
partially-enclosed  space  of  ground,  to  which 
an  entrance  was  obtained  from  one  of  the 
main  thoroughfares.  The  court  could  also  be 
entered  by  two  narrow  passages  made  between 
Nos.  7  to  13  of  the  houses.  The  surface 
channels  were  open,  and  not  enclosed  or 
covered  in  any  way,  and  the  slop  water  from 
the  sinks  of  each  house  was  carried  by  a 
separate  channel  cut  in  the  pavement  at  right- 
angles  to  each  house.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
separate  cross-channel  for  each  house,  and  a 
number  of  the  cross-channels  drained  into  each 
side-channel,  and  the  drainage  was  by  these 


side-channels  into  two  gullies  in  the  court, 
and  from  there  into  the  main  sewer  outside  of 
the  court.  The  use  of  the  side-channels  and 
cross-channels  constituted  a  nuisance  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  contended  that 
each  of  the  side-channels  and  cross-channels 
was  a  drain,  as  defined  by  the  Act  of  1875,  as 
all  the  houses  were  premises  within  the  same 
curtilage.  He  contended,  therefore,  that 
appellants  were  bound  to  do  the  work  re¬ 
quired  by  the  notice.  The  appellants,  how¬ 
ever,  contended  that  each  of  the  side-channels 
was  a  sewer  under  the  statute,  as  each  was 
used  for  the  drainage  of  more  than  one  build¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  premises  were  therefore  not 
witnin  the  same  curtilage.  The  Justices  held 
that  the  side-channels  were  drains,  and  not 
sewers,  and  that  the  houses  drained  were 
premises  within  the  same  cuitilage.  Hence 
the  present  appeal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that  the  decision  of  the  Justices 
could  not  be  supported.  No  authority  had 
been  cited  which  showed  that  a  curtilage 
would  include  this  kind  of  combination  of 
houses.  No  definition  of  a  curtilage  existed 
which  would  cover  the  case  of  a  number  of 
houses  separately  occupied  by  different 
people,  simply  because  there  was  a  common 
access  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  accommoda¬ 
tion.  He  was  of  opinion  that  these  houses 
were  not  houses  within  the  same  curtilage,  and 
the  appeal  must  be  allowed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Justice  Philli¬ 
more  concurred. 

Mr.  Danckwerts,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Beddall 
appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague  Lush,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Waddy  for  the 

respondent. _ 

LIABILITY  FOR  PAVING,  ETC., 
CHARGES. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Stir¬ 
ling  and  Mathew,  on  the  7th  inst.,  judgment 
was  delivered  in  the  case  of  the  Mayor,  etc., 
of  Hackney  v.  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board,  on 
the  plaintiffs’  appeal  from  a  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
recover  from  the  defendants  300£.  2s.  6d.,  the 
amount  apportioned  on  the  defendants  in  re¬ 
spect  of  paving  and  other  expenses  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  a  new  street,  known  as  Maiwand- 
road,  Clapton  Park,  in  the  Borough  of 
Hackney,  it  being  alleged  that  the  defendants 
were  liable  for  this  amount  as  the  owners 
of  a  strip  of  land  bounding  or  abutting  on 
that  road,  and  forming  part  of  the  Hackney 
Cut  navigation  of  the  river  Lea.  The  only 
question  on  the  appeal  was  whether  the 
defendants  were  the  owners  of  this  strip  of 
land  within  the  definition  in  section  250  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855.  Mr. 
Justice  Wright  held  that  the  defendants  were 
not  the  “  owners  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section,  inasmuch  as  they  held  the  land  “  as 
trustees  for  public  purposes,  inconsistent  with 
the  land  being  rack-rented  as  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant.”  Therefore,  the  question 
was  whether  the  conditions  under  which  the 
defendants  held  the  land  in  question  were 
such  as  to  support  the  learned  judge’s  con¬ 
clusion.  The  Maiwand-road  was  built  upon 
only  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  river  Lea. 
The  land  in  question,  which  bounded  the  side 
of  the  road  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
buildings  were,  was  a  retaining  bank  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  bank  of  the 
Hackney  Cut,  and  was  about  26  ft.  wide  at 
the  base.  No  houses  were  built  upon  this 
land,  the  trustees  (the  Lea  Conservancy 
Board),  under  their  powers,  having  purchased 
the  land  in  1849  for  the  purpose  before 
stated,  and  it  was  used  for  that  purpose  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  . 

Their  lordships  held  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  the  embankment, 
without  impairing  its  efficiency  as  a  protection 
to  adjoining  lands,  might  be  made  the  site  of 
a  building,  or  might  in  other  ways  be  turned 
to  profitable  account  in  connexion  with  the 
defendants’  business.  They  accordingly  held 
that  the  defendants  were  liable  for  the 
expenses,  allowed  the  appeal,  and  entered 
judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount 
claimed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Beven 
appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Avory,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  Morten  for  the 
respondents. _ 

New  Market  Hall,  Leeds.— The  new  market 
hall  at  Leeds  was  recently  opened.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Leeming  and  Leeming,  architects, 
of  London,  at  a  cost  of  over  110, 000J.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Wright  was  the  principal  contractor  for 
the  work,  and  Mr.  James  Reid  was  the  clerk 
of  works. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

13,315  of  1903.— J.  and  E.  Bates  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  and  A.  J.  Bates:  Joints  of  Sheet 
Metal  Hinges. 

Hinges  are  usually  made  from  a  flat  blank, 
the  joints  of  which  are  formed  by  rolling  or 
turning.  This  invention  has  for  its  main 
object  the  strengthening  of  the  joints,  which 
is  effected  by  forming  between  a  pair  of  dies 
a  corrugation  or  reed,  or  a  series  of  corruga¬ 
tions  or  reeds  running  along  the  joints,  which 
are  then  rolled  on  and  form  corrugated  or 
reeded  joints  which  strengthen  them  in  the 
weakest  place,  and  also  enhance  their  appear¬ 
ance. 


14,367  of  1903. — F.  L.  Keppler  :  Sash  or  Glaz¬ 
ing  Bars. 

A  sash  or  glazing  bar  for  glass  roofs,  and  the 
like,  wherein  the  bar  proper  is  of  approxi¬ 
mately  M-shape  in  cross-section,  its  upper 
flange  being  formed  with  four  thin  ribs  for 
providing  coment  and  screw  grooves,  and  the 
lower  horizontal  flanges  with  two  thin  ribs  for 
providing  water  gutters,  said  lower  flanges 
being  connected  with  two  thin  webs. 

15,711  of  1903.— W.  Bernshaw,  P.  Uellenberg, 
and  A.  Uellenberg:  Door  Locks. 

This  relates  to  door  locks,  and  consists  in  the 
construction  of  the  locking  bolt,  so  that  in 
its  opened  position  it  projects  into  the  staple 
plate,  and  the  staple  plate  provided  with  re¬ 
cesses  or  openings  so  as  to  allow  the  bolt  to  1 
enter  therein  or  be  withdrawn  therefrom  in 
its  opened  position,  while  one  or  two  c^-ch- 
pins,  held  in  position  by  spring  pressure  hold 
the  bolt  fast  and  the  door  shut,  so  that  it 
can  be  only  opened  by  a  certain  pressure 
exerted  against  it,  whereas  the  bolt  and  thr 
door  can  be  locked  totally  bv  pushing  forwart 
the  bolt  by  a  key,  so  that  its  front  end  pro- 
jects  beyond  said  openings  or  recesses  in  tbs 
staple  plate,  into  an  opening  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

16,699  of  1903.— F.  H.  Shorland:  Chimney 
and  Ventilating  Cowls. 

A  chimney  and  ventilating  cowl,  for  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  outlets  of  ventilating  shafts, 
chimneys,  and  the  like,  consisting  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  shell  with  radial  out  lets,  radially  pro¬ 
jecting  plates,  and  radial  shield  plates,  with 
contracted  outlets  arranged  at  each  side  of  the 
outlet  plates  to  act  as  baffle  plates  against  the 
ingress  of  air. 

16,879  of  1903.— J.  A.  Gee  and  J.  W.  Bowley  : 
Plug  for  Wedging  into  Walls,  and  for  other 
■purposes. 

A  wall  or  the  like  plug,  provided  with  a  saw 
cut  extending  from  its  rear  towards  the  tront 
end,  consisting  of  a  binding  ring  at  the  front 
solid  end  of  the  plug,  and  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  equal  or  greater  length  adapted  to 
expand  and  compress  the  plug  at  the  rear 
end,  and  to  cause  compression  at  the  front 
end,  so  that  the  latter  presents  a  compara¬ 
tively  solid  compressed  face. 

17,403  of  1903.— 0.  Smith,  Sous,  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  J.  F.  Moore:  Spring  Boiler 
Stops  for  Doors. 

A  spring  roller  stop  for  doors,  consisting  in 
the  combination  of  a  bridge  piece,  adapted 
to  bo  fixed  in  a  mortice  in  the  bottom  of  a 
door,  a  fork  piece  carried  by  said  bridge 
piece,  and  adapted  to  slide  up  and  own,  a 
spring  which  presses  the  fork  piece  down¬ 
wardly,  a  cross-pin  and  roller  carried  by  said 
fork  piece,  said  roller  projecting  for  a  certain 
distance  below  the  base  of  the  bridge-plate  to 
ride  over  the  stop-plate  fixed  on  the  floor. 

17,658  of  1903.— J.  Judd  and  J.  G.  Craig: 

Domestic  Fire  Escapes. 

A  domestic  fire  escape,  having  a  rope  car¬ 
riage,  consisting  of  a  cross  piece,  through 
which  a  rope  is  adapted  to  pass,  a  hinged 
front  to  enable  the  rope  to  be  readily  in¬ 
serted,  and  a  brake  adapted  to  act  on  the 
rope. 

17,954  of  1903.— A.  J.  Pollock:  A  Toilet 
Cabinet  applicable  to  Bathrooms,  and  the 
like. 

A  toilet  cabinet,  consisting  in  the  combination 
of  an  upper  ventilated  compartment,  the  door 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  mirror,  said  com¬ 
partment  adapted  to  hold  tooth  brushes,  and 
other  toilet  requisites,  and  a  lower  compart¬ 
ment  provided  with  drop  lid,  and  adapted  to 
hold  brushes  and  combs. 

26,161  of  1903.— G.  Schwarz:  Construction  of  1 
Baths  to  Facilitate  the  Heating. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  i  aths  to  ; 
facilitate  the  heating  of  the  water,  with  the 
effect  that  the  heating  gases  act  directly 
through  the  casing  of  the  bath  on  the  water. 


•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which  t 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can  r 
be  made. 
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The  invention  consists  in  the  provision  of 
heating  channels  or  flues  around  the  bath  for 
uiis  purpose. 

2,245  of  1904. — J.  Pollock:  The  Adjustable 
Attachment  of  Handles  or  Knobs  upon  their 
Spindles. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  or  arrange¬ 
ment  and  use  of  means  for  adjustably 
attaching  handles  or  knobs  to  spindles,  com¬ 
prising  an  internally  threaded  longitudinal 
hole  in  the  spindle,  a  bushed  and  shouldered 
channel  through  the  knob  or  handle,  and  screw 
threaded  to  engage  the  thread  of  said  hole, 
and  provided  with  a  head  fitting  the  larger 
diameter  of  6aid  channel,  and  resting  on  the 
shoulder  formed  therein,  and  a  plug  closing 
said  channel  and  hiding  the  screw. 

6,969  of  1904. — P.  Billard  :  Manufacture  of 
Imitation  Ornamental  Ceramic  Tiles,  Slabs, 
and  the  like. 

Tiles,  slabs,  and  the  like,  formed  of  sheets  of 
celluloid  ornamental  paper  and  plaster, 
cement,  or  the  like,  and  in  which  the  folded 
edges  of  the  said  sheets  of  celluloid  and 
ornamental  paper  are  fastened  or  embedded 
in  the  plaster  or  cement  mass. 

7343  of  1904. — F.  Nusch  (Westeutchen  Thomas- 
Phosphat-Werke  G.m.b.H) :  Asphalt  Com¬ 
positions  for  Floors,  and  the  like. 

A  process  for  the  manufacture  of  an  asphalt- 
nke  floor  covering,  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  powdered  slag  is  mixed  with  the  melted 
asphalt  composition  in  such  a  way  that  the 
fatty  substances  in  the  latter  will  admit  of 
it,  and  in  that  proportion  which  is  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  degree  of  viscidity  required, 
whereupon  such  binding  materials  as  tar, 
resin,  oil,  and  the  like,  are  added  in  order 
to  enhance  the  receptability  of  the  powdered 
slag,  the  rest  of  the  process  then  being 
carried  out  in  the  usual  manner,  the  usual 
filling  materials  such  as  sand,  gravel,  and  the 
like,  being  also  employed  if  necessary. 

8,328  of  1904. — W.  Emond  :  Window  Holders 
and  Fasteners  for  Sliding  Sashes. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  rack 
bar,  of  a  housing  having  a  shaft  mounted 
therein,  one  portion  of  the  shaft  being  round 
in  cross-section,  and  the  other  portion  square 
in  cross-section,  a  pinion  mounted  upon  the 
round  portion  of  the  shaft  and  adapted  to 
engage  the  rack  bar,  a  disc  mounted  upon  the 
square  portion  of  the  shaft,  the  opposing 
face  of  the  pinion  and  disc  being  radially  cor¬ 
rugated,  and  a  spring  for  holding  the  said 
corrugated  faces  in  engagement. 

9,955  of  1904. — W.  Spkowson:  Safety  Gear  for 
Lifts. 

Safety  gear  for  rope-suspended  carriages  of 
lifts,  which  consists  in  arranging  each  sus¬ 
pension  rope  to  descend  towards  the  carriage, 
pass  round  a  pulley  or  pulleys  on  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  ascend  again,  and  attaching  two 
guy  ropes  to  each  of  the  suspending  ropes, 
the  other  end  of  these  guy  ropes  being  coiled 
round  a  shaft  in  such  a  manner  that,  when 
one  of  the  vertical  lengths  of  the  aforesaid 
suspending  rope  breaks,  the  carriage  will  tend 
to  move  downwards  relatively  to  the  intact 
vertical  length  of  the  suspending  rope,  so 
that  one  of  the  guy  ropes  will  be  put  in  ten¬ 
sion  and  will  rotate  the  shaft  on  which  it  is 
wound,  and  by  these  means  bring  cams, 
pivoted  to  the  carriage,  to  bear  on  vertical 
posts  or  guides  so  as  to  brake  or  stop  the 
downward  motion  of  the  carriage. 

10.196  of  1904.— K.  Rodelstab:  Contrivance 
for  the  Secure  Shutting  and  Better  Clean¬ 
ing  of  Skylight  Windows. 

A  contrivance  for  the  secure  shutting  and 
better  cleaning  of  skylight  windows,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  combination  of  a  hinge  axle  having 
shoulders  and  rods  connected  at  their  inner 
tie  holes  with  said  axle,  and  rods  detachably 
connected  at  their  upper  ends  with  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  at  their  lower  ends  joined  to  fore¬ 
going  rods  at  the  point  of  junction  with  a 
slide  bolt  fitting,  having  a  jacket  in  which 
a  slit  is  cut  with  a  notch  cut  in  such  Blit,  and 
a  bolt  having  a  headed  handle,  and  sliding  in 
said  jacket. 

10.197  of  1904.— K.  Rodelstab:  Adjusting 
Lever  Appliance  for  Operating  Skylight 
Windows. 

An  adjusting  lever  appliance  for  opening, 
fixing,  and  closing  skylight  windows,  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  combination  of  an  adjusting  lever 
having  a  fixed  pivot  whereon  a  draw-rod  is 
Bwivelled,  and  a  combined  slot  with  a  fixing 
plate  having  a  fixed  pivot,  a  shoulder  at  right- 
angles,  and  a  combined  slot. 

10,650  of  1904.— F.  W.  Blakeslee:  Building 
Blocks. 

A  building  block,  having  a  pair  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  grooves  or  openings  which  extend 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  block,  and  thereby 
overlap  one  another,  one  of  the  grooves  or 
openings  intersecting  the  top  of  the  block, 


and  terminating  short  of  the  bottom,  and  the 
other  intersecting  the  bottom,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  short  of  the  top  of  the  block. 

10,747  of  1904. — R.  Baxter  :  Sash  Fasteners. 

A  sash  fastener,  comprising  a  catch,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  horizontal  portion  provided  with  a 
bevelled  end,  and  a  second  lighter  portion  at 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  first  portion,  a  base, 
a  pivotal  connexion  between  the  catch  and 
the  base  near  the  angle  between  the  respective 
portions,  and  a  wedge  hinged  to  the  end  of 
said  second  portion  extending  from  said  end 
to  said  base. 

10,974  of  1904. — A.  Fahrmann  :  Mixing  and 
Sorting  Apparatus  for  use  in  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Bricks  or  the  like. 

A  mixing  and  sorting  apparatus,  particularly 
applicable  for  brick  manufacture,  comprising 
a  receiving  vessel,  an  end  plate  provided  with 
perforations  or  openings  for  the  discharge  of 
the  material  treated,  and  a  cam  rotated  in  the 
interior  of  the  apparatus  and  mounted  in  a 
spindle  therein. 

11,218  of  1904. — C.  Wulf  :  A  Process  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Floor  Covering. 

A  process  for  the  manufacture  of  floor  cover¬ 
ing,  according  to  which  strips  of  thin  absor¬ 
bent  paper  or  other  suitable  material  are  first 
saturated  with  oil  colour,  then  dried,  and 
afterwards  painted  on  one  side  with  the  same 
colour. 

15,653  of  1903.— H.  Parkinson  :  Appliances  for 
Drying,  Mixing,  and  Preparing  Tar  Maca¬ 
dam. 

According  to  the  invention,  the  appliance 
comprises  concentric  cylinders,  constituting  a 
steam  jacketting,  within  which  is  another 
cylinder,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  spaced  vanes  or  blades,  arranged 
at  such  distances  apart,  and  at  such  angles 
that,  when  the  interior  cylinder  is,  by  gear 
wheels,  worm,  or  like  mechanism,  caused  to 
revolve,  the  napping  will,  by  the  vanes,  be 
gradually  worked  towards  and  out  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  to  which  they 
were  introduced,  and  thereby  the  tar  applied 
to  the  nappings  is  equally  distributed,  and  the 
nappings  are  equally  coated  by  the  tar,  and 
as  the  vanes  or  blades  do  not  revolve,  save 
as  part  of  their  carrying  cylinder,  there  is  no 
liability  of  wedging,  as  is  the  case  when  worms 
or  screws  are  employed  for  passing  the  nap¬ 
pings  through  a  cylinder  or  mixer,  and  the 
steam  jacketting  ensures  economical  and 
uniform  application  of  heat  to  the  interior 
cylinder,  and  is  more  convenient  than  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  from  a  fire  direct  to  the  mixing 
cylinder  as  heretofore  practised. 

16,412  of  1903. — T.  Winstanley  :  Process  of, 
and  Machines  for,  Preparing  Lime  and 
Portland  Cement. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  lime  in  its 
caustic  state  is  placed  upon  trays,  and  a 
number  of  such  trays  are  jointed  together  so 
as  to  form  an  endless  travelling  tray  con¬ 
veyor.  At  the  commencement  of  operations  a 
suitable  quantity  of  lime  is  placed  on  a  tray, 
upon  this  water  is  sprinkled,  and  starts  the 
slaking  of  the  lime,  the  tray  conveyor  is  then 
moved  a  short  distance,  thus  bringing  an 
empty  tray  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  previous  one,  and  so  on  with  successive 
trays,  this  process  of  slaking  and  conveying 
thus  becoming  continuous. 

17,706  of  1903. — H.  H.  Lake  :  Construction  of 
Beams  or  Girders  (H.  Ballinger). 

A  concrete  beam,  provided  with  an  iron  or 
steel  insertion,  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
the  insertion  presents  its  greatest  cross-section 
at  that  part  of  the  beam  at  which  the  pre¬ 
vailing  strain  is  greatest. 

22,026  of  1903. — H.  S.  C.  Greatorex  :  Plaster 
Slabs  or  Blocks  for  Walls,  Partitions,  Build¬ 
ings,  and  the  like. 

Building  blocks  or  slabs  having  one  or  more 
openings  passing  through  them.  In  such 
openings  or  passages  a  short  distance  from 
the  top  of  block,  the  horizontal  length  of  the 
passages  is  somewhat  greater  than  for  the 
remainder  of  their  depth,  so  that  a  narrow 
ledge  is  formed,  upon  which  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  the  ends  of  strips  of  wood  or  other 
suitable  material  in  order  that  grouting  or 
liquid  cement,  when  poured  in  passages,  may 
not  pass  further  down.  The  blocks  have  at 
each  vertical  edge  half  of  a  similar  opening 
to  those  just  described,  so  as  to  form,  when 
placed  against  the  vertical  edge  of  a  similar 
block,  a  complete  opening  similar  to  those 
already  described  as  passing  through  the 
blocks. 

1,893  of  1904. — G.  H.  Dunlop:  Method  and 
Machinery  for  Excavating,  Dredging  and 
Transporting  Earth,  and  other  materials. 

A  method  for  excavating,  dredging,  and 
transporting  earth,  and  other  materials  with 
a  scoop,  operated  by  three  ropes  from  a  main 


power-station,  and  an  outhaul-station,  com¬ 
bined  in  one  structure  60  that  earth  may  be 
filled  into  the  scoop  by  hauling  it  forward, 
transported  in  it  by  hauling  it  backward 
and  deposited  from  it  by  overturning  it 
forward. 

8,005  of  1904. — G.  C.  Savage  :  Furnaces, 
Stoves,  and  Fireplaces. 

An  air-feeding  structure  for  furnaces,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  casing  having  a  partition  ex¬ 
tending  substantially  parallel  to  the  front 
and  rear  walls  of  said  casing,  and  dividing 
the  same  into  air-feeding  conduits,  one  of  said 
conduits  having  inlet  for  air  for  primary  com¬ 
bustion,  and  opening  downwardly  into  the 
space  below  the  bottom  of  the  other  conduit, 
anu  the  other  conduit  opening  near  the  top  of 
the  casing,  a  passage  for  admitting  air  to  the 
latter  conduit,  said  conduits  being  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  air  for  supporting  primary  com¬ 
bustion  is  drawn  downwardly  and  discharged 
into  the  ash-pit  below  the  grate-bars,  and  the 
air  for  supporting  secondary  combustion  is 
discharged  into  the  fireplace  above  the  burn¬ 
ing  mass  of  fuel. 

10,139  of  1904. — E.  R.  Palmer  :  Sanitary  In¬ 
spection  Chambers. 

A  sanitary  inspection  chamber  for  sanitary 
purposes,  composed  of  a  series  of  superposed 
chamber  sections  of  cast  metal  or  earthen¬ 
ware,  connected  together  by  watertight  joints, 
the  necessary  junctions  and  channels  being 
cast  or  moulded  in  the  bottom  section. 

- »  - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  28. — By  P.  &  G.  Geen. 

Southwark. — 6,  Lant-st.,  f.,  w.r.  32*.  10s .  £505 

Walthamstow. — 20  to  48  (even),  Waverley-rd., 

u.t.  93£  yrs.,  g.r.  60 *.,  w.r.  358 1.  16s .  1,760 

2  to  28  (even),  Borwick-av.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

70*.,  w.r.  416*.  18s .  2,120 

Wimbledon. — 1a,  2,  6,  and  6,  Southdean- 

gdns.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  26 1.  10s.  y.r.  155*.  1,480 

23,  29  to  32,  Southdean-gdns.,  u.t.  95  yrs., 

g.r.  35 1.,  y.r.  178* .  1,825 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Brompton. — 105,  Highfleld-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  8*.,  w.r.  76* .  305 

By  F.  W ARMAN. 

Holloway. — 158,  Brecknock-rd,  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  e.r.  52* .  300 

Highbury. — 42,  Highbury  New-pk.,u.t.  45£yrs., 

g.r.  25*.  10s.,  e.r.  105* .  600 

Canonbury. — 30,  Douglas-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.,  e.r.  70* .  85tt 

By  Hampton  &  Sons,  with  Eqginton  &  Son 
(at  Ascot). 

Ascot,  Berks. — Windsor-rd.,  a  freehold  building 

site  and  plot  adjolaing,  1  a.  2  r.  32  p.,  f. . .  45a 

Windsor-rd.,  a  freehold  cottage  and  la.  Or.  17p.  350' 

By  Flick  &  Son  (at  Halesworth). 

Laxfleld,  Suffolk. — “  Bancroft  Manor  Farm,” 

47  a.  3  r.  11  p.,  f. .  700i 

By  Fleuret,  Sons.  &  Adams  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

Edgware. — High-rd.,  the  “  Bald  Face  Stag  ” 

p.-h.,  area  1£  acre,  f.,  with  goodwill  _  9,210- 

Hounslow. — High-st.,  the  “Nag’s  Head”  p.-h., 

f.,  with  goodwill  .  4,100- 

High-st.,  a  freehold  block  of  land,  with 

buildings  thereon,  area  £  of  an  acre  _  1,08G 

By  S.  &  G.  Kingston  (at  Spalding). 

Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  Lines. — A  freehold  farm, 

154  a.  Or.  35  p.,  p .  5,000 

A  freehold  farm,  140  a.  Or.  21  p .  4,040 

Bourne,  Lines. — A  copyhold  farm,  30  a.  1  r.  24  p.  l’oOO 
Moulton,  Lines. — A  freehold  farm,  109  a.  1  r. 

18  p .  3,020 

June  29. — By  Eastman  Bros. 

Forest  Hill. — 54,  Brockley-rise.  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.  10s.,  e.r.  48*.,  also  a  plot  of  land  ad¬ 
joining,  f .  480 

By  Hedger  &  Mixer. 

Wembley,  Middx. — “  Preston  Farm,”  70  a.  0  r. 

19  p.,  f.,  y.r.  160* .  5,550 

By  T.  D.  Peaoey. 

Regent’s-park. — 74,  Delancey-st.,  f.t  e.r.  60*.  .  91  > 

Islington. — Dorset-st.,  i.g.  rents  66*.,  u.t.  16 

yrs.,  g.r.  36* .  305 

Haverstock-hill. — 18,  Maitland  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

47£  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  e.r.  48* . . .  440 

By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

Gray’s  Inn-road. — Nos.  362  and  364,  also  2, 

4,  and  0,  St.  Chad’s-pl.,  area  3,135  ft.,  f., 

y.r.  172*.  4s .  2,450 

Streatham. — 87,  Hopton-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  50* .  500 

By  C.  Sparrow  &  Son. 

Finchley. — 7,  Torring-ter.,  f.,  e.r.  40* .  520 

By  Thurgood  &  Martin. 

Chelsea. — 19,  Moore-st.,  u.t.  38£  yrs.,  g.r.  8*., 

y-r.  50* . 740. 

Paddington. — Craven-hill,  i.g.r.  35*.,  u.t.  30 

yrs.,  g.r.  5* .  430 

By  Robert  Tidey  &  Son. 

Highbury. — 9,  Crane-gr.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

3*.  10s.,  y.r.  35* .  235. 

Mile  End. — Venour-rd.,  f.g.r.  15*.  15s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  71  yrs .  380 

By  F.  Varley  &  Son. 

Finsbury-park — 84,  86,  and  88,  Moray-rd., 

u.t.  60  yrs.  g.r.  15*.  15s.,  y.r.  108* .  1,000- 

By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son  (at  North  Weald). 

North  Weald,  Essex. — A  freehold  house  and 

4  a.  0  r.  11  p .  600 

An  enclosure  of  pasture,  6  a.  0  r.  2  p.,  f.  . .  300 

June  30. — By  Ernest  J.  Gale. 

Tillingham,  Essex. — “  The  Limes  ”  and  6 

acres,  f.,  y.r.  76*.  13s .  1,050- 
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By  Hooker  &  Webb. 

Hammersmith. — 11,  The  Grove,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  51.,  y.r.  40 Z . 

Worth,  Sussex. — “  Little  Gibbshaven  Farm,” 

8  a.  3  r.  30  p.,  f.,  y.r.  20/ . 

Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. — “  St.  Albans,”  f., 

y.r.  33/ . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Mile  End. — 41  to  49  (odd)  Canal-rd.,  59  to  73 
(odd),  Bridge-st.,  area  13,250  ft.,  f.,  e.r. 

415/ . 

Commercial- road  East. — 100  to  122  (even), 
Lucas-st.,  u.t.  17*  yrs.,  g.r.  145/.,  w.r. 

530/.  8s . 

Bethnal  Green. — 39  and  41,  Cranbrook-st.,  u.t. 

50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  02 Z.  8s . 

By  Ogden,  Sons,  &  Olley. 
Wimbledon. — 23  and  25.  Princes-rd.,  u.t.  89 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  70/ . 

By  J.  C.  PLATT. 

Kensington.— 90,'  Edith-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  10s.,  e.r.  00/ . 

Clapham.— 50  and  52,  Santley-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  87/.  0s . 

New  Cross. — 148,  NewCross-rd.  (s.),  f.,y.r.  42/. 

By  Smallpeice,  Allen,  &  Co. 
Putney.— 141  and  143,  Disraeli-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  02 Z. 
By  Philip  Stock. 

Wandsworth. — 32,  Geraldine-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  e.r.  48/ . 

87,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  45/ . 

27  ,  28,  and  29,  Armoury-yd.,  f.,  w.r.  37/.  14s. 
Camberwell.— 119,  Paulet-rd.,  u.t.  03  yrs.,  g.r. 


0/., 


•.r.  01/.  : 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Hoxton. — 1  to  11  (odd),  Wilmer-gdns.,  with 

timber  yard,  f.,  y.r.  203/ . . 

Wilmer-gdns.,  f.g.r.  18/.,  reversion  in  20  yrs. 
Hornsey. — 4,  Millman-ter.  (s.),  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  12 Z.  12s.,  y.r.  05/ . 

5,  9  to  17  (odd),  Montague-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 

g.r.  37/.  10s.,  y.r.  210/ . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Walworth.— 101,  103,  and  105,  East-st.  (s.), 

f. ,  y.r.  109/.  12s  . 

107,  East-st.,  with  warehouse  in  rear,  f., 

e.r.  140/ . 

Norwood. — 107,  Thornlaw-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  80/ . 

Camberwell. — 2,  Halsmere-rd.,  u.t.  90*  yrs., 

g. r.  81.,  y.r.  45/ . . 

20,  Valmar-rd.,  u.t.  78*  .yrs.,  g.r.  71.  7s., 

y.r.  40/ . 

07,  Wyndham-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  193., 

w.r.  35/.  2s . 

00  to  72  (even).  Grove-la.,  u.t.  21*  yrs., 

g.r.  05/.,  y.r.  102/ . 

Herne  Hill.— 102,  108,  and  110,  Lowden-rd., 

u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  131/.  12s . 

Kilburn.— Kilburn-sq.,  “  Fairlight  House,” 

u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  y.r.  50/ . 

Greenwich.— 36  to  42  (even),  Glenforth-3t., 

u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  w.r.  156/ . 

J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

Walthamstow.— 1  to  59  (odd),  Hervey  Park- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  605/.  3s . 

Stratford.— 9  and  10,  Castle-st.  West,  u.t.  16 

yrs.,  g.r.  10s.,  w.r.  41/.  12s . 

Mile 'End.— 7,  14.  and  25,  St.  Peter’s-rd,  u.t. 
26  yrs.,  g.r.  10i.  3s.  10d.,  v.r.  112/.  4s.  . . 
63  to  66,  St.  Peter’s-rd.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 

13/.  9s.,  y.r.  134/ . 

13,  Nicholas-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  y.r. 

36/ . 

6t.  George's  East. — 40,  St.  George-st.  (s.),  y.r. 
34/.;  also  the  ‘‘George  and  Vulture’ 

p.-h.,  f.,  P . 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield  (at  Banbury). 

lor. Rmilpn  Warwick.  —  “  ChUTC 


Farm,”  80  a.  2  r.  38  p.,  f . 

Two  freehold  enclosures,  18  a.  1  r.  15  p. . 
Two  cottages  and  enclosures,  21  a.  2  r.  36p. 


f. 


£410 

700 

375 


1,250 

520 


350 

835 

400 


750 

1,670 


465 

485 

125 

350 

990 

445 


100 

875 

1,045 

285 

1,220 


Leytonstone. — 200  and  202,  Hainault-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  87/ . . 

Walthamstow. — Coleridge- rd.,  f.g.r.  14/.,  re¬ 
version  in  93*  yrs . 

Palmerston- rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion  In  93* 


yrs.. 


July  1. — By  Beale  &  Capps. 
Notting-hili.— 2.  3,  4,  and  9,  Codrington-mews, 

f. ,  y.r.  119/ . 

By  Fraser  &  Heigh. 

Kentish  Town.— 6,  10  to  18  (even),  Malden- 

cres.,  f.,  y.r.  250/ . .  . . 

10,  Prince  of  Wales’-cres.,  f.,  y.r.  32 Z . 

Highgate.— 7  to  13  (odd),  Che3ter-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  146/ . 

By  Hards  &  Bradly. 

Belvedere,  Kent.  —  Bexley-rd.,  f.g.r.  20/., 

reversion  in  90  yrs . 

Greenwich. — 47,  49,  51.  73,  and  75,  Banmng- 
st.,  u.t.  144  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  w.r.  97/.  10s... 
Bromley-bv-Bow. — 48,  50,  52,  54,  72.  and  74, 
Spey-st.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.  10s.,  w.r. 

166/.  8s . 

SO  to  60  (even),  Wyvis-st.,  u.t.  01  yrs.,  g.r. 

60/.,  w.r.  499/.  4s . 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Kentish  Town'.— 9  and  13,  Hamley-st.,  u.t. 

264  vrs.,  g.r.  1/.  7s.,  y.r-  76/ . 

Wapping.— 52,  Red  Lion-st.  (hall),  f.,  p . 

By  HlLLYER  &  HlLLYER. 
Walthamstow.— 78  to  84  (even),  Stafford-rd., 

u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  114/.  8s . 

Tottenham.— 14,  Ipplepen-rd.,  u.t.  74*  yrs., 

g. r.  4/.  4s.,  p . .  ■ 

32  to  40  (even),  Woodlands  Park-rd.,  u.t.  83 

yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  5s.,  w.r.  170/.  6s . 

6l'  and  63,  Cranleigh-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  5s.,  w.r.  67/.  12s . 

By  E.  Holsworth. 

Acton. — 10,  Cowper-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  32/ . 

By  Marten  &  Carnaby. 

Reigate.  Surrey. — “  Leckhampstead  ”  and  1* 

acre,  f.,  p . 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Forest  Gate. — 55,  Claremont- rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  81.  16s.,  y.r.  52 Z . 

Leyton. — 2,  Capworth-st.,  f.,  w.r.  50/.  14s.  .. 
113,  115,  117,  119,  125,  and  127,  Manor- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  169/ . 

High-rd.,  “Devon  House”  and  “  Sussex 
House"  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  105/ . 


480 

320 

1,260 

3,755 


560 

200 

1,000 

430 

410 


1,525 

1,506 


By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 
Westbourne-park. — 48,  St.  Ervan’s-rd.,  u.t. 

68*  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10/.,  y.r.  32 1 . 

Balham. — Endlesham-rd.,  “Fern  House,”  u.t. 

31  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  55/ . 

Camberwell.— 22,  24,  and  26,  Mansion-st.,  u.t. 

56*  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  109/.  4s . 

By  Towers,  Ellis,  &  Co. 
Bavswater. — 3,  St.  Petersburgh-mews,  f.,  p. .. 
Maida  Vale. — 154,  Sutherland-av.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  p . 

By  Willis,  Crouch,  &  Lee. 

Fulham. — 5  and  7,  Filmer-rd.,  u.t.  972  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  88/.  8s . 

Norwood. — 57  to  03  (odd),  Hamilton-rd.,  u.t. 

73*  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  5s.,  w.r.  124/.  16s . 

June  24. — By  Langridge  &  Freeman  (at 
Tunbridge  Wells). 

Wadhurst,  Sussex. — “Scrag  Oak  ”  and  “ Dens " 

Estate,  365  a.  1  r.  14  p.,  f.  and  c . 

By  Spelmans'  (at  Norwich). 

Catton,  Norfolk. — A  freehold  holding,  2  a.  3r. 

2  p . 

Norwich. — Thorpe-rd.,  “  Fern  Bank,"  f.,  p.  . . 
June  28. — By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at 
Cardiff). 

Barry,  Glamorgan. — Park-rd.,  "  Canonbie," 

u.t.  993  yrs.,  g.r.  5s.,  p . 

June  29. — By  Surridqe  <fc  Sons  (at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds). 

Wheapstead,  etc.,  Suffolk. — “Bevans  Farm," 

180  a.  3  r.  25  p.,  f.,  p . 

“Castle  Farm,”  129a.  lr.  16 p.,  f.,p . 

June  30. — By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at 
Cardiff). 

Cardiff,  Glamorgan. — Queen-st.  (Empire  Music 
Hall,  etc.),  f.g.  rents  350/.,  reversion  in  981 

yrs . 

By  Walter  Ludlow  &  Briscoe  (at 
Birmingham). 

Knowle,  etc.,  Warwick. — Portions  of  the  Pack- 
wood  Estate  (comprising  six  farms),  397  a. 

1  r.  21  p.,  f.  (in  lots)  . 

Kingwood,  Warwick. — A  freehold  estate, 

94  a.  1  r.  6  p . 

July  1. — By  May  &  Son  (at  Exeter). 
Bow,  etc.,  Devon. — “  Nymett  Barton  Estate,” 

415  acres,  f . 

July  4. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper. 
Beckenham. — Copers  Cope-rd.,  “  Pembury 

Lodge,”  area  1  acre,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

27/.,  y.r.  200/ . 

By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

St.  John’s  Wood.— 35,  37,  39,  43,  and  45, 
Blenheim- ter.,  u.t.  40}  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  y.r. 

220/ . 

By  Alfred  Squire. 

Camden  Town. — 3,  5,  and  7,  Bayham-st.,  u.t. 

35  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  y.r.  124/ . 

By  White  &  Sons. 

Leith  Hill,  Surrey. — The  “Leith  Hill  Hotel," 


f.,  p. 


£790 

325 

230 

425 

275 

550 

900 

985 


Newdigate,  Surrey. — A  freehold  house  and 

shop,  y.r.  10/ . 

Coldharbour,  six  freehold  cottages,  y.r.  56/.  6s. 

Coldharbour,  a  freehold  plot  of  ground  - 

July  4. — By  Newell  &  Hamlyn. 

Deptford.— 33,  Albury-st.,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s . 

20  and  22,  High-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  and  e.r.  180/. 
New  Cross. — Brockley-rd.,  f.g.r.  21.,  reversion 

in  25  yrs . 

Rokeby-rd.,  f.g.  rents  10/.  16s.,  reversion  in 

25  vrs . 

Brockley. — Braxfleld-rd.,  f.g.  rents  39/.  5s., 

reversion  in  71  to  73  yrs . 

Arabin-rd.,  f.g.  rents  47/.  5s.,  reversion  in 

71  and  73  yrs . 

Howson-rd.,  f.g.  rents  121/.,  reversion  in 

74  yrs . 

Lingfield,  Surrey. — Two  freehold  cottages, 
wheelwright’s  shop,  and  4a.  lr.  21  p., 

y.r.  35/ . 

By  Kemsley’s. 

Romford,  Essex. — Homchurch-rd.,  “  Long- 

Held  House,”  f.,  p . 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 

Strand.— 5,  Tavistock-st.  (hall,  offices,  etc.), 

area  2,160  ft.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  p . 

City  of  London. — 21,  Paternoster-sq.  (s.),  u.t. 

4*  yrs..  g.r.  13s.,  y.r.  110/ . 

Pimlico. — 33,  Winchester-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  y.r.  63/ . 

Highburv.— 12,  Highbury-ter.,  with  stabling, 

f. ,  y.r.  77/ . 

Tooting. — Tooting  Bec-rd.,  the  “  Rose  and 

Crown,”  b.h.,  f.,  p.  (with  goodwill) . 

July  5. — By  Allan  Booth. 
Holloway. — 6,  Middleton-rd.,  u.t.  42*  yrs.,  g.r. 

2/  e  r  55/.  . . . . 

64,  Tufnell  Park-rd.,  u.t.  59}  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  p. 
By  C.  Bridger  &  Son. 

Haselmere,  Surrey. — Greyswood  Hill,  “  Greys- 

wood  Beeches  ”  and  4*  acres,  f.,  p . 

Headley,  Hants.^Stone  Hill-rd.,  a  freehold 

building  site,  area  10  acres  . 

By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 
Tottenham. — 2,  3,  and  4,  Heybourne-rd.,  u.t. 

72  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  10s.,  y.r.  84/ . 

Bv  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 
Shepherd’s'  Bush.— 39,  Ba^sein  Park-rd.,  u.t. 

974  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  45/ . 

By  DUNCAN  &  KlMPTON. 
Wandsworth.— 9,  Eglantine-rd.,  u.t.  76*  yrs., 

g. r.  71.,  y.r.  40/ . 

Tooting. — Mitcham-rd.,  “  The  Hollies,”  f.,  p. 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  &  Fuller. 
Norwood.’— 230,  South  Norwood-hill,  u.t.  51 
yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  p . 


17,835 

2,825 


1,700 

1,665 

050 

3,450 

315 

1,510 

130 

290 

3,530 

134 

455 

1,405 

1,270 

3,275 

920 

1,050 

6,500 

350 

420 

825 

0,550 


7,000 

495 


By  G.  F.  Harrington. 

West  Ham.— 84,  86,  and  88,  Amity-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  84/.  10s . 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  &  Co. 

Bethnal  Green.— 102,  104,  106,  112,  to  124 
(even),  Brady-st.,  together  with  the 
“  Alexandra  Princess  of  Wales”  p.h.,  plot 
of  land,  also  11  to  20,  Reuben-st.,  and  1  to 
21,  23,  and  25,  Dagnall-pl.,  f.,  y.r.  1,150/. 

(in  one  lot)  . 

By  Stuart  Baker  &  Co. 

Croydon.— 246,  250,  and  252,  London-rd.,  f., 
'e.r.  126/.,  also  f.g.  rents  47/.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  15  yrs . 

By  E.  H.  Ellis  (at  Guildford). 
Normandy,  Surrey. — “  Ashfleld  Lodge  Farm,” 

4  a.  6  r.  38  p.,  f . 

By  T.  W.  Gaze  &  Son  (at  Ipswich). 
Stonham  Parva,  etc.,  Suffolk. — “  Westwood’s 

Hall  Estate,”  249  a.  3  r.  35  p.,  f . 

Earl  Stonham,  Suffolk. — Freehold  farmhouse 

and  39  a.  1  r.  7  p . 

Mendlesham,  Suffolk. — “  Kersey’s  Farm,” 

121a.  2r.  18  p.,  f . 

Four  enclosures,  25a.  Or.  19 p.,  f . 

Buxhall,  Suffolk. — “  Fasboum  Hall  Estate,” 

191a.  3r.  25  p.,  f . 

Wyverstone,  Suffolk. — “  Crooksell  Hall  Farm,” 

135  a.  Or.  18 p.,  f . . 

Old  Newton,  Suffolk. — “  Yew  Tree  Farm,’ 

49a.  Or.  12 p.,  f . 

July  6. — By  George  Billings. 
Holloway. — 34  to  40  (even),  Brand-st.,  and 
1  to"  6,  Osnaburgh-cottage3,  u.t.  81}  yrs., 

g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  154/.  14s . 

Clapton. — 3a  and  4a,  Blinco-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  57/.  4s . 

Walthamstow. — 3,  Longfellow-rd.,f,  w.r. 27/.  6s. 

17,  Richmond-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  24/.  14s . 

By  F.  Jolly  &  James. 

Victoria  Park. — 1  and  2,  Montague-bdgs.  (s.), 

f. ,  y.r.  67/ . 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 
Knightsbridge. — Nos.  16  and  18  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

330/ . 

No.  20  (s.),  moiety  of,  f.,  y.r.  105/ . 

By  Chas.  Mandell. 

Shaftesbury-avenue. — No.  161  (s.),  u.t.  25  yrs., 

g. r.  46/.,  y.r.  143/ . 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Camberwell. — 21  and  23,  Kenbury-st.,  u.t.  7 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  w.r.  88 Z.  8s . 

By  Wm.  Willett. 

Ealing. — Avenue-cres.,  “  Fairfield,”  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  70/ . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co.,  with  Mat¬ 
thews,  Matthews,  &  Goodman  (at  Win¬ 
chester  House). 

Woolwich,  Kent. — Greeu’s-end,  etc.,  f.g.  rents 

140/.,  reversion  in  49  yrs . 

Greon’s-end,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  18/.  2s.  6d., 

reversion  in  22*  yrs . 

19  and  20,  Grccn’s-end  (bank  premises  and 

a  shop),  f.,  y.r.  150/ . 

Green’s-end,  etc.  “  Elephant  and  Castle  ” 
b.h.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  60/.,  reversion  in  31  yrs. . . 
Beresford-sq.,  f.g.r.  40/.,  reversion  in  31  yrs. 
New-rd.,  f.g.  rents  82/.,  reversions  in  22*  yrs. 

to  57}  yrs . 

Beresford-sq.,  “  Ordnance  Arms  ”  p.h., 

f.g.r.  105/.,  reversion  in  45  yrs . 

Beresford-sq.,  f.g.r.  45/.,  reversion  in  45  yrs. 
Plumstead-rd.,  “Royal  Mortar  Hotel,”  a 
freehold  rental  of  150/.,  reversion  in  45  yrs. 

2,  Plumstead-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  32/ . 

Plumstead-rd.,  f.g.r.  45/.,  reversion  in  31  yrs. 

19  and  21,  New-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  30/ . 

New-rd.,  the  “  Royal  Oak”  p.h.,  a  freehold 

rental  of  150/.,  reversion  in  54*  yrs . 

Taylor's-buildings,  f.g.  rents  11/.  12s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  28}  yrs . . 

Spray-st.,  f.g.  rents  46/.,  reversion  in  1},  20, 

and  30  yrs . 

4  to  14,  Plumstead-rd.  (Including  the 
“  Woolwich  Infant  ”  b.h.),  f.,  y.r.  340/.. . 
Plumstead-rd.,  f.g.  rents  12/.,  reversion  in 

10  yrs . 

Parry-pl.,  f.g.  rents  30/.,  reversion  in  5}  yrs. 
Spray-st.,  f.g.  rents  41/.,  reversions  in  11}, 
42,  and  68}  yrs . 

20  to  30  (even),  Spray-st.,  f.,  w.r.  124/.  16s. 
Spray-st.,  the  “  North  Kent  Tavern,”  free¬ 
hold  rental  of  50/.,  reversion  In  15}  yrs. 

Spray-st.,  f.g.  rents  90/.,  reversion  in  60  yrs. 
Parry-pl.,  f.g.  rents  64/.  Us.  0d.,  reversion 
in  5}  yr3 . 

21  and  22,  Plumstead-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  "21.,  also 

the  “  Burrage  Arms  ”  p.h.,  f.g.r.  15/., 
reversion  in  16  yrs . 

Plumstead-rd.,  f.g.  rents,  12/.  0s.,  reversion 

in  9}  yrs . 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  48/.,  reversions  in  2} 

and  6  yrs . 

Burrage-rd.,  the  “  Queen’s  .  Arms  ”  p.h., 

f.g.r.  60/.,  reversion  in  54*  yrs . 

33,  Burridge-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  32/.  10s.,  also  f.g.r. 

81.,  reversion  in  4*  yrs . 

Plumstead-rd.,  f.g.  rents  25/.,  reversion  in 

38*  yrs . 

31,  Plumstead-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  40/ . 

Plumstead-rd.,  f.g.  rents  180/.,  reversions  in 

28*  and  47*  yrs . 

Plumstead-rd.,  “  Essex  Arms  ”  b.h.,  etc., 

f.g.  rents  30/.,  reversion  in  52*  yrs . 

Plumstead-rd.,  f.g.  rents  54/.  16s.,  reversions 
in  tliree-quarters  of  a  year  and  21  yrs.  . . 
Maxey-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  17/.  12s.  6d., rever¬ 
sions  in  3}  to  7}  yrs . 

Burrage-gr.,  f.g.  rents  55/.  10s.,  reversion  in 

4  yrs . 

Burrage-gr.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion  in  98  yrs. 
Maxey-rd.,  f.g.  rents  55/.  10s.,  reversions 

from  2}  to  8  yrs . 

Plumstead-rd.,  “  Sussex  Arms "  p.h.,  f.g. 

rents  43/.,  reversions  from  3}  to  35  yrs.  . . 
Plumstead-rd.,  the  “  Clarence  Arm3  p.h., 
freehold  rental  of  50/.,  reversion  in  28}  yrs. 
Charlotte-st.,  f.g.  rents  65/.  14s.  6d.,  rever¬ 
sions  from  3*  to  16*  yrs . 
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oolwlch,  Kent. — Plums tead-rd.,  f.g.  rents 

142.  14s.,  reversion  in  3J  yrs . 

iPlnmstcad-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  932.7s.,  rever¬ 
sions  from  6£  to  22J  yrs .  11,425 

|Plumstead-rd.,  the  “Dover  Castle”  p.h., 

f.g.r.  132.,  reversion  in  16J  yrs . 

Green’s-end,  f.g.  rents  1252.,  reversion  in 

I  68J  yrs . 

iNew-rd.,  f.g.r.  1812.,  reversion  in  67J  yrs. . . 

July  7. — By  Balch  &  Baloh. 
intonville. — 15,  Holford-sq.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

!  g.r.  52.,  e.r.  652 . 

Jlloway. — 18  and  19,  Penn-rd.-villas,  u.t. 

38  yrs.,  g.r.  162.,  y.r.  942 . 

By  Beadel,  Wood,  &  Co. 
lifleld. — Holtwhite’s  Hill,  a  freehold  building 

i  site,  area  3  a.  2  r.  26  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  Chancellor  &  Sons. 
ichmond,  Surrey. — 28  and  30,  St.  Mary’s-gr., 

u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  32.,  y.r.  512 . 

By  Davis,  Bonsall,  &  Co. 
idham. — 6,  10,  and  16,  Basuta-rd.,  u.t.  75£ 

l  yrs.,  g.r.  152.,  w.r.  1022.  14s . . 

00  Parthenia-rd.,  u.t.  75J  yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  y.r. 


I  322 . 

21,  Maxwell-rd,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  52.,  y.r 

!  312.16s . . 

22  and  24,  Harwood-ter.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g. 

;  62.,  w.r.  622.  8s . 

55,  Farm-la.,  u.t.  53J  yrs.,  g.r.  32.,  w.r.  232. 8s. 
35,  Coomer-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  32. 10s.,  w. 

I  332.  16s . 

72  and  74,  Coomer-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  52 
;  w.r.  542.  12s . 


£2,700 


2,100 


3,275 

4,425 


450 

860 


1,000 


410 


910 


370 


585 

470 

345 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

ing's  Cross. — 8,  Derby-st.,  f.,  y.r.  602 . 

imberwcll. — 61  to  67  (odd),  Denmark- rd 

u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  182.,  y.r.  1262 . 

plloway. — Hilldrop-cres.,  i.g.r.  162.,  u.t.  46  yrs 

g-r.  22 . 

inories. — No.  54  (s.),  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  422.  10s 

y.r.  1002 .  . 

agent’s  Park.— 5  to  8,  Cumberland-st.  (s. 

u.t.  20£  yrs.,  g.r.  472.  10s.,  y.r.  1302.  ..  . 

48  and  49,  Cumberland-market,  u.t.  201  yrs 

g.r.  122.,  w.r.  1872.  4s . 

60,  Cumberland-market,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r 

72.  10s.,  y.r.  602 .  . 

»ke  Newington. — 48,  Newington-greeu  (s. 

u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  202.  y.r.  602 . 

145,Brooke-rd.,u.t.  761  yrs.,  g.r.  72.,  y.r.  45 
4,Benthall-rd.,  u.t.  711  yrs.,  g.r.  52.,  y.r.  32 
.nsbury  Park.— 307,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  u.t 

63  yrs.,  g.r.  322.  11s.,  e.r.  1202 . 

lington. — 24,  Rheidol-ter.,  u.t.  21  vrs.,  g.r 

52.,  e.r.  422 . . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
egent’s  Park. — Avenue-rd.,  “  Ellel  Lodge  ' 
a.  and  1J  acre,  u.t.  321  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  p.  . . . 

By  Guy  &  Son. 

eathfield,  Sussex. — “  Cade  Street  Estate,' 

300  a.  3  r.  7  p.,  f.  (including  timber)  . .  . 

“  Swiffe  Estate,”  265  a.  lr.  6p.,  f . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

ensington. — Warwick-gdns.,  f.g.  rents  152. 

reversion  in  48  yrs . 

72,  Pembroke-rd.  (s.).  f.,  y.r.  552 . 

Pembroke-rd.,  f.g.r.  102.,  reversion  in  48  yrs 
’althamstow. — 44,  Upper  Walthamstow-rd. 

f.,  e.r.  452 . 

;ckham. — 1A,  Oakhur3t-gr.,  f.,  y.r.  422.  . .  . 
Choumert-rd.,  f.g.r.  82.  8s.,'  reversion  in 

28  yrs . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  fo 
ound-rent  ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; 
iproved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent  ;  r.  for  rent ; 
for  freehold  ;  c.  tor  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
issession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
ntal  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental  ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
ars  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
uare  ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
'•  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
ova  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
Bees  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 
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MEETINGS. 


Friday,  July  15. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
igxncers. — Thirty-first  Annual  General  Meeting,  at 
irewsbury  (continued).  53^ 

Saturday,  July  16. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
jmeers.— Thirty-first  Annual  General  Meeting  (con- 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — Visit  to  Tunbridge 
ells. 

Wednesday,  July  20. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — (1)  Election  Com- 
ttee  at  3  o’clock.  (2)  General  Purposes  and  Finance 
mmittee  at  5  o’clock. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works’  Institution. — 
ilf-yearly  Meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 
[Thursday,  JulyJ21.7 

Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. — 
jeting  at  St.  George  Hotel,  Lime-street,  Liverpool, 
le  Council  Meeting  will  be  at  10.30,  the  General 
leting  at  2.30,  and  Dinner  at  7.30. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Conversazione . 
Friday,  July  22. 

Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers.— The 
unbers  will  meet  at  the  St.  George  Hotel  at  10  o’clock 
d  visit  one  of  the  Atlantic  liners,  lunching  thereafter 
the  St.  George  Hotel  at  1  o’clock.  After  lunch  there 
11  be  a  cruise  on  the  river,  starting  at  2.45. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  Ordinary 
neral  Meeting.  Mr.  Edward  G.  Hillyer  on  “  Design 
d  Test  of  a  Modern  Steam-Power  Plant.” 

J  unior  Institution  of  Engineers.— Visit  to  Messrs.  Bryant 
d  May  s  Match  Manufactory,  Fairfield  Works,  Fairfleld- 
id,  Bow.  Train,  with  carriages  reserved  for  members, 
ves  Fenchurch-street  at  2.50  p.m. 

Saturday,  JulyJJ3.[ 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Hatfield  House. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  M.  (Below  our  limit). - A.  S.  (Amounts  should 

have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  for  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  16  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0  „  „  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  10  0  „  „  ,, 

Flettons  .  1  10  0  ,,  at  railway  depot 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  13  0 

Best  Fareliam  Red  3  12  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  „  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  13  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers  .  12  0  0  fl  ,,  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  ,,  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cute. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Deimt  .  1 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld. rly. depot. 

Beer  „  1  6 

Greeushill  ,,  1  10 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0 

Red.  Mansfield  ,,  2  4 


8 i 
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STONE . — (continued) . 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  lOper  ft.  cube.deld.  rly.depot. 
6  in.  sa wn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 

side  slabs  (random 
sizes)  .  0  7J 

1§  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6 
Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0 

3  in.  sa  wn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2 

2  in.  self -faced  random 

flags  .  0  5 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot 

•>  »  1,  3  in.  do.  1  2}  „  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  5-4  6  ,, 

BUp  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  4  _  . 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Hart sliill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1C00 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


.48  0  per  1000 


WOOD. 

Deals :  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals .-  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8 in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8 in. 
Battens :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 

Deals :  seconds . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.... 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2in.  by  5 in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1£  in.  by  7  in . 


3  in . 

Fir  timber .-  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 
Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

14  10  0  15  10  0 

11  10  0  12  10  0 

0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
10  0  less  thn  best 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  9  10  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 

0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

4  10  0  5  0  0 

4  5  0  4  10  0 

3  12  6  3  15  0 

3  0  0  3  10  0 

2  15  0  3  0  0 

3  5  0  3  15  0 

At  per  standard. 


23  0  0 
21  0  0 


11  v 


„  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


18  10 
17  10 
13  10 


3o.  3  in.  by  9  in .  1 

Battens .  I 

yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . 

Battens . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :  - 
First  white  dealB,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
••  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens . 


13  10 
13  0 
10  0 


24  0  0 
22  10  0 
18  10  0 


22  10 
19  10 
15  0 


14  0  0 
11  0  0 
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WOOD — ( continued ).  At  per  standard. 

Joiner's  Wood  (continued). 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  (contd.)  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  i 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  « 

„  „  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  1 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  1 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  1  0  1 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  35  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . ,. .  24  0  0  26  0  1 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  26  10  0  28  10  1 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  22  0  0  24  0  1 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .0  3  6  0  5  1 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  < 

8mall  „  „  .  0  2  3  0  2  i 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5' 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  7  0  0  1 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  6J  — 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  0  1 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  < 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  perft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  ( 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  < 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  — 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . .  0  13  6  0  17  i 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  ' 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10' 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . . 0  12  0  0  14  i 

1  in.  hy  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  1 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  < 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  Y-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  1 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  1 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  1 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  1 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


JOISTS,  GEEDEES,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Eailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  . 6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns...  7  2  6  ...  8  5  6 


METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

„  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

(‘And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  .  16  0  0  ...  — 

,,  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and 24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g . ...  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22g.&24g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ac. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  5  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  14  15  0  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  17  5  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe .  17  5  0  ...  — 

Zinc — Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  27  0  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  26  15  0  ...  — 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  104  ...  — 

Thin  .  0  0  ll|  ...  — 

Copper  nails  .  ,,  0  0  11  ...  — 


itrong  Sheet.. 


j— English  Ingots  . 
.der — Plumbers'  . 

'inmen's . 

Uowpipe.. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 


z.  thirds 

fourths . 

z.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

iz.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

iZ .  thirds  . 

fourths . 

ted  Sheet,  15  oz. 

„  21  oz . 

hartley's  Boiled  Plate 


|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


OILS,  &c.  £  8.  d. 

Eaw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . .  per  gallon  016 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels .  ,,  0  17 

„  „  ,,  in  drums  .  „  0  1  9 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes .  „  0  18 

„  „  ,,  in  barrels .  „  0  19 

„  ,.  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  0  2  0 

Turpentine,  in  barrels .  „  0  3  6 

„  in  drums  .  „  0  31.8 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Ked  Lead,  Dry  .  ,,  18  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VAENISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak  .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard -drying  Oak,  for  seats  of  J 

Churches .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Palo  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  1  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  . .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting  .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"  THE  BUILDBB”  (Published  Weekly)  Is  sni 

from  the  Office  to  residents  In -  •  J 

e  of  IDs.  per 


applied  DIRECT 
part  of  the_Druted_  Klnplom 


2  n ambers)  PREPAID. 


pans  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India  China. 
MBJrO.,‘^°"-'-^8-P"  Eemlttanoe._  (payabl*  to  J. 


'A-N )  should 'be  addressed  "to'^th^'publl^m-*  of*  ‘VThb 
BUILDER,"  Catherin e-street.  W.O. 


SUBSCELBEBS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBUBBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ’’  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 


Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  i3  given,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  1001,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABERTILLERY. — For  erecting  a  school  and  class¬ 
rooms,  Park-road,  for  the  Trustees  of  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Chapel.  Mr.  W.  Beddoe  Rees,  architect,  37,  St.  Mary- 
street,  Cardiff : — 


Gaen  Bros.  £2,248  0 
John  Broad, 

L.T.1 .  1,989  0 

Skidmore  & 

Mac  Whur- 

tee .  1,857  10 


Mr.  Moses 
Adams, 
GellyGrug, 

Abe  r  til- 
lery’  ....  £1,800 


ALDERSHOT.  —  For  erecting  Board  Schools  at 
Ncwport-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
F.C.  Uren,  C.E.,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Aldershot. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  A  Hugmau,  9,  Craig’s- 
court,  Charing  Cross  :  — 

Chinchin . £12,173  .Tomsett  &  Co.  ..  £9,976 


Gaze  &  Sons  ....  11,850  Mitchel  Bros. 

Whitehead  &  Co.  10,950  Martin  Wells  &  Co. 

W.  Watson .  10,790  j  A.  Fawkes  . 

G.  Potter .  10,765  I  G.  Kemp,  Alder- 

Harris .  10,625  j  shot*  .... 

Musslowhite  ....  10,599  M.  Fitt  &  Co. 

Goddard  &  Sons  10,076  i  E  C.  Hughes 
W.  H.  Lorden  . .  9,987  Crosbie  . 


9,975 


9,689 

9.587 

9,500 

9,351 


ALDERSHOT. — For  erecting  mixed  and  infants' 
schools  in  Newport-road,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  F.  C.  Uren,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Municipal- 
buildings,  Aldershot.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  & 
Hugman,  9,  Craig’s-court.  Charing  Cross 

F.  Chinchen  &  Co.  £12,173  Mitchell  Bros .  £9,975 

W.  H.  Gaze  &  !  Tomsett  &  Co.  . .  9,975 

Sons .  11,850  ;  Martin,  Wells,  & 

Whitehead  &  Co.  10,950  Co .  9,799 

W.  Watson .  10,790  A.  Faulks  .  9,790 

G.  Potter .  10,765  G.  Kemp,  Alder- 

J.  Harris .  10,625  shot*  .  9,689 

Musselwhite  &  M.  E.  Titt .  9.587 

Sapp .  10,599  ;  E.  C.  Hughes  ....  9,500 

Goddard  A  Sons  10,076  !  Crosby  &  Co .  9,351 

W.  H.  Lorden  & 

Sons .  9,987  I 


For  Boundary  Wall  at  Councils  Depot. 

T.  Earnev  . £125  0  I  Gale  &  Savage  . .  £130  15 

C.  E.  Garland  . .  129  0  |  H.  Hobbs  .  185  0 


ASHFORD  (Kent). — For  1.610  cubic  yards  of  broken 
granite,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W. 
Terrill,  surveyor,  North-street,  Ashford,  Kent : — 

The  Road  Maintenance  &  Stone  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Crescent,  Gravesend — 12s.  9d.  per  cubic  yard 
to  the  East,  and  13s.  3d.  per  cubic  yard  to  the 
West  Stations,  S.E.  &  C.  Ry.,  Ashford,  Kent,  for 
2  in.  gauge  hand  broken  Cherbourg  quartzite.* 
[Thirty-two  tenders  received.] 


BRIDGE. — For  alterations  and  additions  •  >  Bridge 
I  Hill  House,  near  Canterbury.  Messrs.  Fry  &  Miller, 
architects.  Cannon-street,  Dover  : — 


Haywar 

Paramor  . .  £3.389  0  0 
G'.  H.  Denne  A 

Son .  3,383  0  0 

W.  J.  Adcock  £3.164  5  8 

For  Electric  Light  Installation. 

Messrs.  L.  Sunderland  &  Co., 
Westminster  *  .  £578  10  0 


C.  Jenner _  l 

W.  Bromlev  . . 

T.  T.  Denne, 
Wa  liner  *  . . 


BARNES. — For  building  porter's  lodge,  discharge 
block,  etc.,  at  hospital  in  South  Worple  Wav,  Mort- 
lake,  S.W.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  '  Mr.  G. 
Bruce  Tomes,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  High-street 
Mortlake.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Breeds,  62 
Llncoln’s-inn-flelds  : —  ’ 

W.  Manders . £1,420  18  8 

General  Builders,  Ltd .  1,297  0  0 

Hayes  &  Co .  1,282  14  6 

Heywood  A  Sparksman .  1,277  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  1,199  0  0  n 

Chambers  Bros .  1,182  0  0 

Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co .  1,178  0  0 

Aldridge  &  Son .  1,158  13  11 

Gough  &  Co.. .  1,144  o  0 

Foster  Bros .  1,143  0  0 

T.  Bendon .  1,1.39  0  0 

W.  Wallis .  1,127  0  0 

Dean  &  Co .  1,108  0  0 

G.  Cheswas  .  1,079  10  11 

W.  J.  Renshaw .  1,039  0  0 

Hunt  A  Son,  12,  Archway-street, 

Barnes* . 1,019  15  0 

J.  Casse .  1,007  11  2 


'’’BOURNE  (Lines.).  —  For  rebuilding  the  Light] 
Dragoon  Inn,  for  Messrs.  Hunt.  Mr.  F.  G.  Shilcock, 
architect,  Bourne : — 

J.  Wools  ton .  £798  1  T.  Furniss  .  £637  1 

S.  Chappel  .  656  Wright*  Wall, 

Hinson  *  Co .  645  Bourne'  .  610  1 

Gelthorpe  &  Sons _  640  S.  HipweU  &  Co .  605 


BRIDGWATER. — For  erecting  four  houses,  Ash-.’ 
leigh-road,  Bridgwater,  for  Mr.  Albert  Lewis.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Scott  . £1,240  I  Silke  . £1,110  - 

deed  Bros .  1,200  Br.ver .  1,100 

Stockham  .  1,175  WestburyA Jarman  997 

Geen .  1,126  |  Fursland* .  980 


BRIGHTON. — For  forming  roads,  etc.,  Preston 
and  Patcham,  for  the  Brighton  Education  Committee. 
Messrs.  T.  Simpson  A  Son,  surveyors,  17,  Ship-street, 
Brighton  : — 

E.  H.  King  . .  £799  10  2  I  W.  H.  Holman 

D.  &  J.  Hall  795  14  10  &  Co.,  101  * 

G.  Burstow  152.  Lewis- 

&  Son  -  616  0  0|  rd.,BiightonI£592  0  0 

For  external  repairs  of  the  Pei  ham-street  Council 
School,  and  internal  repairs  and  decorations  of 
Board  room  at  offices  of  Committee  : — 

Pelham-street  School. 

£91  7  6  I  Gates  A  Sons, 

74  0  0  1,  North-road, 

63  0  0  Brighton! ....  £60  10  0 

61  0  0  | 


D.  A  J.  HaU 
S.  Woreley  . . 
W.  Taylor  . . 
J.  Barnden  . . 


W.  Taylor . £35  10 

J.  Barnden  ....  29  18  6 

S.  Worsley  ....  24  0  0 

D.  &  J.  Hall  ..  22  17  6 

X  B*eoinmeDderl  for  acceptance. 


1,  North-road, 
Brighton!. . . . 


P"BRUSHFORD. — hor  building  a  stone  bridge  at 
Brushford,  over  the  River  Avon,  in  the  Parish  of 
Diptford,  for  the  Totnes  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A. 
Tucker,  Highway  Surveyor,  Hazard,  Totnes: — 

E.  L.  P.  Duke,  9,  Llpson-road,  Plymouth*  £177  9  4  ] 


BURSLEM. — For  electric  lighting  and  destructor! 
plant,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Ashton  BremnerJ 
Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Market  -  buildings,  j 
Burslem : — 

Boilers:  Babcox  A  Wilcox  .  £1,087  0  0  I 

Piping  :  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  .  1,009  0  0  I 

Engines  and  Dynamos :  Dick  Kerr 

(with  Howden  engines)  .  1,863  0  0  * 

Balancer  Booster  :  General  Electric  . .  337  0  0  I 

Switchboard  :  Crompton  A  Co .  598  0  0  J 

Cables :  Callender  &  Co .  9.554  1  8  I 

Arc  Lamps :  Crompton  &  Co .  443  0  0-  ■ 

Accumulators  :  E.P.S.  Co .  780  5  0  1 

Destructor :  Heenan  &  Froude .  3,095  0  0  1 


DIPTFORD. — For  making  new  road  between  Cleave 
and  Higher  Storridge,  for  the  Totnes  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  A.  Tuckor,  Highway  Surveyor,  Hazard. 
Totnes  : — 

R.  Jones  A  Sons,  Jordan-street, 

Buckfastleigh* . £161  5  0 


DOVER. — For  sewers  and  surface  water  drains  in  the 
River  district  and  in  Park-avenue,  for  the  Town: 
Council.  Mr.  H.  E.  Stilgoe,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Maison 
Dieu  House,  Dover  : — 


F.  Mis  kin, 

Ltd . £3,771  5  5 

A.  Dixon*  Co.  3,717  11  0 

B.  Cooke* Co.  3,708  10  0 
W.  L.  Wallis 

*  Co .  3,390  2  3 


C.  Castle  & 

Co . £3,200  8  0  1 

O.  G.  Osenton  3,075  0  O’  l 
G.  Lewis  & 

Co.,  Dover*  2,926  0  0  l 


DYSART. — For  cement  concrete  paving  and  kerb,  1 
channel,  and  other  works.  Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith,  archi-  . 
tect,  210,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy.  Quantities  by  the  1 
architect : — 

Section  I.  :  A.  Wallace,  Dysart*  ....  £339  18  71 
Section  II.:  A.  Wallace,  Dysart*....  336  7  2* 

Section  III.:  J.  Easton,  Kirkcaldy*. .  742  3  6 


EAST  HAM. — For  repairing,  painting,  and  sundry; 
work  at  (a)  Plashet-lane  School  and  ( b )  the  out-  . 
buildings  at  Shaftesbury-road  School,  for  the  East  Ham  : 
Education  Committee.  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis,  architect,  11 
and  12,  Finsbury-square,  E.C. : — 

(a) 


J.  J.  Quarter- 

man  .  £1,227  7  0 

Clemens  Bros.  1.016  10  0 
Vigor  A  Co. . . 

E.  Brady _ 

J.  W.  Jerram 
M.  Calnan  & 

Son  . 


0  0 
977  18  8 
947.  0  0 


847  0  0 


Wo  o  1 1  asto  n 

Bros . i 

C.  North  .... 
H.  C.  Hors  will, 
182,  Green-st., 
Forest  Gate*  . 
E.  Proctor  & 
Son . 


J.  J.  Quarterman  £278  1  6 
J.  Stokes  &  Sons  248  0  0 
M.  Calnan  &  Son  241  0  0 
E.  Proctor  &  Son  230  0  0 

C.  North  .  230  0  0 

Clemens  Bros.  . .  229  0  0 


Vigor  &  Co.  . . 
J.  W.  Jerram. . 
W.  C.  Bragg  . . 
H  C.  Horswill, 
182,  Green-st., 
Forest  Gate*. 


£210  0  O’ 
199  0  0 
195  17  6  , 
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[  ERITH. — For  painting,  repairs,  etc.,  at  public 
elementary  schools,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  W.  Egerton,  architect,  12,  Queen’s-road,  Erith : — 
Central  Schools,  West-street,  Erith. 

[  H.  Vaughan  .  £405  0  0  ! 

’  F.  Spencer  &  Son .  182  1  0 

;  G.  H.  Gunning  &  Sons,  The  Mount,  Erith*  178  18  6  1 

Picardy  Schools,  Belvedere. 

j  F.  Spencer  &  Son,  Erith*  .  190  9  6 

\Bedonwell-road  Schools,  Northumberland  Heath,  Belvedere. 

H.  Vaughan .  £140  0  0,1 2 

i  G.  Finney  &  Son .  41  9  6; 

I  G.  Wyman .  36  0  0.-„ 

I  W.  G.  Hellyer  .  34  10  0  ' 

,  G.  H.  Gunning  &  Sons,  Erith* .  25  18  01  ] 

FAREHAM. — For  the  extension  of  water  mains,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Walter  Butler, 
jEngineer,  Council  Offices,  Quay-street,  Fareham  : — 


|W.  Ward ....  £2,826  0  0 
W.  Radford..  2,735  12  6 
,H.  Plummer  2,674  0  0 
iCunninghain 
Forbes  * 

Co . L  2,210  11  2 


Rowell*  Sons  £2,091  12  0 
J.  G.  Rutter 

&  Sons _  2,076  0  9 

T.  Turner  . .  1,992  19  9 

Jenkins  *  Son, 

'  Leamington*  1,931  13  8 


HENDON. — For  reconstruction  of  main  outfall 
sewers,  Cannon’s-lane,  Tinner,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  A.  Webb,  Engineer,  Stanmoro  : — 


D.  Seamans  £3,046 
C.  Ford  ....  2,994 

G.  Wimpev 

&  Co . 

H.  Brown  . . 

G.  G.  Rayner 
C.  WT. Killing- 

back  &  Co. 


2,802  8  10 
2,464  0  0 
2,350  15  8 

2,348  14  10 


A.  B.  Champ- 

niss .  £2,348  0 

E.  T.  Bloom¬ 
field  ....  2,218  6 

G.  Harber, 

East  Ham*  2,026  10 


!  HENDON. — For  fully  making-up  Rowsley-avenue, 

!  Hendon,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  Slater 
Grimley,  Engineer  : — 

R.  Ballard,  Ltd .  £856  15  3 

F.  Fowles  .  843  15  6 

A.  B.  Champniss  .  797  15  0 

T.  Adams,  Wood  Green* .  792  8  6 


HENDON.  —For  a  pair  of  workmen’s  cottages,  Brent 
Farm.  Hendon,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
S.  Slater  Grimley,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

W.  S.  Bushnell  . .  £620  0  I  F.  Perren  .  £504  0 

W.  Tout .  545  0  |  F.  King* .  477  10 

HULL. — For  erecting  additional  classroom  at  West 
Dock-avenue  Council  School,  tor  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Quantities  by  the  City  Architect : — 

Hull  General  Builders,  Ltd . £643  15  8 

Barker  &  Son  .  634  6  6 

G.  Jackson  &  Sons  .  596  3  0 

J.  Thompson  *  Son  .  568  11  11 

G.  Blackburn  .  558  0  0 

J.  Boyce  .  555  1  7 

H.  T.  Arnott .  536  16  0 

G.  Houlton  .  534  0  0 

Executors  of  J.  E.  Train  .  523  18  0 

M.  Harper .  507  17  0 

Executors  of  T.  Southern  .  486  3  3 

J.  Morrell  &  Sons .  483  12  0 

J.  H.  Fenwick  .  480  0  0 

J.  Simpson  &  Son  .  476  13  11 

E.  Good  &  Sons,  Ltd .  470  0  0 

J.  R.  Woods .  447  17  1 

H.  J.  Kirkwood  .  440  18"?  64 

F.  Beilby,  St.  George’s-road,  Hull*  439  0  0 

LANCASTER. — For  re-building  No.  31,  Penny- 
street.  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Gorrill.  Mr.  J.  Parkinson, 
architect,  Lancaster.  Quantities  by  architect : — 
Masonry  :  W.  Harrison's  Executors,  \ 

Lancaster . 

Joinery  :  R.  Thompson.  Lancaster  . .  I 

Slating  and  Plastering :  Gardner  s,  £577  o 

Bros.,  Lancaster . , ' 

Plumbing  and  Glazing  :  Harrison  & 

Moser,  Lancaster . I 

Painting :  Meadowcrofts,  Lancaster ' 

LEAVESDEN. — For  erecting  twenty- two  cottages 
for  married  attendants  at  Leavesden  Asylum,  near 
Watford,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-chicf.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Barber  *  Son,  22,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi, 
W.C.  : — 


G.  W.  Johnson  ....  £9,850 
Shrouder  & 

Matthews .  8,328 

Martin,  Wells  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  8.275 

East  &  Hyde  ....  7.999 

Chas.  Wall.  Ltd.  . .  7,983 

Gardner  &  Hazell . .  7,961 

Aldridge  &  Son  . .  7,896 

Oak  Building  Co., 

Ltd . 

Wm.  Judge  .  7,600 

,T.  &  J.  Goss .  7,560 

Enness  Bros .  7\390 


7,735 


W.  &  D.  Wilkins.  .  £7,357 

H.  Kent  .  7,250 

A.  Faulks .  7,240 

H.  Martin .  7,142 

G.  &  J.  Waterman  7.134 
Bracey  &  Clark  . .  6,983 

Clark  Bros .  6,947 

J.  Honour  &  Son.  .  6,900 

J.  Wilmott  *  Sons  6,886 
Vail  *  Williamson  6.846 
G.  Wiggs,  90,  St, 

A  1  b  a  ns-road, 
Watford  * .  6,600 


LEYTON. — For  laying  tar-paving  to  playgrounds  at 
Farmer-road  School,  and  repairs  and  redressing  of  tar- 
paving  at  two  schools,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  W.  Jacques,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch- 
street.  E.C. : — 

Farmer-road  School  Tar-paving. 

Goddard  &  Co .  £1,032  14  8 

North  of  England  Asphalte  Co.  . .  932  14  8 

Hobman  &  Co .  860  0  5 

Constable  &  Co .  845  0  0 

Wain wright  *  Co .  723  8  0 

La  Brea  Asphalte  Co.,  Birmingham*  623  9  4 
Redressing  Tar-paving  Capworth- street  and  Mayville-road 
Schools. 

Capworth-  Mayville- 

La  Brea  Asphalte  Co .  ..  £84°ai2  3 

Constable  &  Co .  f  58  0  0  . .  47  0  0 

Goddard  &  Co .  49  10  0  . .  43  15  0 

Hobman  &  Co .  65  0  0  . .  52  0  0 

J.  Smart .  J33  0  9  ..  50  5  6 

Wainwright  &' Co.,  Belgrave-  1. 

road,  S.W.*  . 46  15  6  ..  35^141.3 


LEYTON. _ For  improvements  to  exits  of  seven  schools,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Jacques, 

architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  : — 


F.  J.  Coxhead. . . 
Gregan  &  Son*  . 

S.  Kind  . 

W.  J.  Maddison  . 
Proctor  &  Son  . 

Vigor  &  Co . 

Woollaston  Bros. 


Downsell- 

road. 

Harrow- 

green. 

Kirkdale- 

road. 

Lea  Bridge- 
road. 

Mayville- 

road. 

Ruckholt. 

Trumping- 

ton-road. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d.’ 

0 

137  0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

13 

7 

6 

17 

5 

0 

17 

0 

0 

29  0 

0 

119  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

127  10 

0 

8 

15 

0 

12 

7 

6 

16 

0 

0 

— 

39  0 

0 

— 

10 

5 

0 

— 

— 

27 

15 

0 

8 

47  15 

0 

195  11 

6 

20 

lb 

0 

24 

15 

0 

31 

5 

0 

32 

15 

0 

44  0 

0 

156  0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

26 

10 

0 

9 

b 

40  0 

0 

52  10 

0 

29 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

LEYTON. — For  cleaning,  painting,  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  to  schools,  and  erecting  boundary-walls  to 
Church-road  School,  etc.,  for  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Jacques,  architect, 
2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  : — 

Newport-road  School — Painting  Drill  Hall  Roof,  and 
Improvements  to  Girls'  Staircase  and  Exits. 


Vigon  *  Co . £215 

Stedman  &  Co.  . .  210  10 

Proctor  &  Son  . .  207  0 

H.  Wilson  .  203  0 

W.  J.  Maddison  178  0 


S.  Kind  .  £165 

Gregar  &  Son . .  . .  163 

Wollaston  &  Co.  160 
J.  Coxhead, 
Leytonstone*  . .  152 


Painting  Exteriors,  etc..  Church-road  and  Goodall-road 
Schools. 

Church-road.  Goodall-road. 


R.  Athey  . 

Chapman  &  Sturton 
A.  E.  Clark 


£268  9  6 
200  0  0 
196  0  0 


F.  J.  Coxhead  . . 

226  0  0 

215  0 

0 

Gregar  *  Son  . . 

343  00  . . 

263  0 

0 

H.  C.  Horswill  . . 

187  0  0  .  . 

193  0 

0 

W.  J.  Maddison 
Proctor  &  Son  . . 

153  0  0  . . 

254  0  0  . . 

216  0 

0 

Simmons  *  Co.  . . 

— 

223  0 

0 

Stedman  &  Co.  . . 

207  0  0  . . 

215  0 

0 

214  0  0  .  . 

222  0 

0 

Stratford  146  0  0*.. 

160  0 

0* 

Woollaston  &  Co.. 

275  0  0  . . 

216  0 

0 

Church-road  School — Boundary-wall 

Woollaston  &  Co. 

£285 

0 

F.  J.  Coxhead 

.  £152 

0 

S.  Kind  . 

275 

0 

Vigor  &  Co.  .  . 

.  142 

0 

Proctor  &  Son  . . 

189 

0 

V.  J.  Maddison 

.  138 

0 

Woollaston  Bros. 

188 

0 

Stedman  &  Co. 

J138 

0 

H.  C.  Horswill  .  . 

160 

0 

W.  Gregar 

* 

Sands,  Palmer  & 
Co.  . 

154 

15 

LITTLEHAMPTON. — For  providing  and  laying 
450  yds.  of  3-in.  cast-iron  water  mains,  etc.,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Howard,  Surveyor,  Town 
Offices,  Littlehampton.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

D.  *  J.  Hall. .  £201  4  10  |  M.  Webb, 

Duke*  Stoke  New- 

Ockenden  .  175  0  0  |  ington*  . .  £147  11  84 

LLANTEGLOS  -  BY  -  FOWEY.  —  For  constructing 
584  ft.  of  9-in.  stoneware  and  126  ft.  iron  sewers,  and  five 
manholes  and  two  ventilators,  at  Polruan  (total,  710  ft.), 
for  the  Liskeard  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  Edwin 
Mallett.  Sanitary  Inspector,  Pendruffle.  Duloe,  R.S.O., 
Cornwall : — 

T.  Doney  ....  £129  12  10  I  S.  Libby,  Pol- 
J.  Hooper....  124  18  5|  ruan,  Fowey*  £103  16  6 

LONDON. — For  painting  and  decorating  Hoxton 
Public  Library  in  Pitfield-street,  for  the  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  J.  Rush  Dixon,  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Town  Hall,  Old-street,  E.C.  : — 

A.  Jaggers  ....  £584  0  0  |  G.  Keetcli  ....  £436  0  0 


Cone  &  Smith . . 
Wallace  *  Co. 
Sabey  &  Son  . . 
Gerer  &  Son  . . 
Tranter  & 
Haslewood  . . 
R.  Schoolev  * 

Son . 

F.  W.  Hardy  . . 
Fowler  &  Co. . . 
Woollaston 

Bros . 

Campbell  & 
Christmas  . . 

W.  Read . 

J.  Kirkcaldy  . . 
Harrods,  Ltd. 


434  0  0 

426  0  0 
425  10  0 
425  8  0 


560  5  0  J.  Ivory 
547  15  0  A.  G.  Rossiter 

523  0  0  |  *  Co . 

503  15  0  j  W.  J.  Brace  . . 

1  Gavin  Bros.  . . 

480  1  0  I  W.  King  &  Sou  418  5  0 

1  G.  D.  Pearce  . .  395  0  0 

480  0  0  J.  J.  Richards  358  5  0 

476  5  4  J.  McArthur  * 

475  0  0  i  Co .  343  10  0 

I  C.  Cruse .  334  0  0 

462  0  0  P.  McCarthv  . .  305  0  0 

J.  W.  Jerram  282  0  0 

458  0  0  J.  Scott  Fenu . .  264  19  0 

456  0  0  |  B.  E.  Nightin- 
445  0  0  I  gale,  Albert 
440  0  0  1  Embankment*  239  0  0 


[Borough  Surveyor’s  estimate,  £420.] 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
For  painting  or  cleaning  schools  during  summer 
holidays.  1904  : — 

Hammersmith ,  Addison-gardcns  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 

Holloway  " 


Bro 

(London),  Ltd.  £530  0 

S.  Polden  .  465  0 

Spencer,  Santo,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  462  0 

W.  II.  &  A.  Hide  435  15 


T.  Chinchen  & 

Co . £429  Li 

V.  Hornett,  17, 
Houghton-street, 

Strand.  W.C’.*  . .  416  1 


Battersea,  Battersea  Park-road  ( Painting  Exterior). 


J.  Carmichael ....  £240 
R.  A.  Jewell  ....  219  01 

E.  Flood .  203  0 

R.  S.  Ronald  ....  180  0 

W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  164  10  I 


Rice  &  Son  ....  £153 

Lathcy  Bros .  152 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  142 
E.  Triggs,  92,  The 
Chase,  Clapham, 

S.W.*  .  129 


Poplar,  British- street  ( Cleaning  Interior). 


W.  Hayter  & 

Son .  £269  10  0 

Vigor  &  Co.  . .  227  0  0 

W.  Banks  ....  212  17  6 


R.  Woollaston  & 


W.  J.  Howie, 
Blackheath-rcL, 
Greenwich,  S.E.* 


Westminster,  Buclcingham-gate  (Painting  Exterior). 


W.  King  &  Son  . .  £140  0 
Leonard  &  Mason . .  138  0 

E. P. Bulled* Co.. .  120  0 

W.  Chappell .  115  0 

W.  J.  Coleman  &  Co.  105  6 

E.  St.  Pancras,  Great  College-street  (Painting  Exterior). 


R.  Sims,  58-60, 
Horseferry-r  o  a  d  , 
Westminster, 

S.W.*  .  £98  0 


Patman  &  Foth- 
eringham,  Ltd.  £248  1  6 

F.  Bull  .  225  0  0 

T.  Cruwys .  218  0  0 


Merchant  &  Hirst, 

136,  Highgate- 
road,  N.W.*  . .  £212 


E.  St.  Pancras,  Camden- street.  (Special)  and '  Medium- 
street  (Junior  Boys)  (Painting  Exterior). 


Patman 
Fo  th  ering- 

ham,  Ltd  . .  £109  0  0 
T.  Cruwys  . .  96  9  6 
F.  W.  Harris  89  0  0 


Stevens  Bros. 
Marchant  & 
Hirst,  136, 
Hi  gh  gate- 
road,  N.W.* 


76  0  0 


Whitechapel,  Chicksand- street  (Painting  Exterior). 

J.  F.  Holliday  . .  £272  0  J.  Hay  don  & 

H.  Bouneau  ....  261  5  Sons,  50,  Tees- 

G.  Barker  .  250  0  dale-street, 

Vigor  &  Co .  238  10  Hacknev  -  road, 

N.E.  . . £215  8 

Norwood,  Gipsy-road  ( Enlargement )  (Painting  Exterior). 


W.  J.  Mitchell  & 

Son .  £119  0 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer, 

Westow  -  street, 

U  pperNorwood, 

S.E.*  .  113  0 

Dulwich,  Grove-vale  (Painting  Interior  and  Exterior). 


H.  C.  Crooks _  £268  10 

H.  J.  Williams  . .  186  0 

H.  Lenev  &  Son  167 
E.  P.  Bulled  &Co.  167 
C.  J.  Jerrard  ....  165 


J.  &  C.  Bowyer  _ £364 

E.  Proctor  &  Son, 

328,  High  -  street, 
Plumstead,  S.E.*. .  360 

H.  Line  .  249 


Leonard  &  Mason  . .  £596 

W.  V.  Goad .  499 

J.  F.  Ford  .  492 

W.  Sayer  &  Son  ....  454 

H.  Lenoy  &  Son  ....  447 

Lewisham,  Hither-green  (Painting  Exterior,  omitting  por¬ 
tions  affected  by  sanitary  alterations). 

W.  Banks  .  £284  10  I  J.  &  C.  Bowyer, 

W.  Hayter  &  Son  230  0  Westow -street, 

W.  J.  Howie  ....  208  0  Upper  Nor- 

|  wood,  S.E.*  . .  £177  0 
Greenwich,  Hughes’ -fields  (Painting  Exterior). 


Grov 
Stock  well- 
st.,  Green¬ 
wich,  S.E.*  £152 


P.  S.  Howard  £211  15 

W.  Banks _  197  15 

W.  J.  Howie..  183  0 
S.  Musgrovc..  171  15  10 
C.  G.  Jones  . .  157  17  0 

Peckham,  Ivydale-road  (Painting  Interior). 
Leonard*  H.  Groves  ....  £292  0  0 

Mason .  £475  0  0  W.  Banks  ....  274  17  6 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  349  0  0  C.  G.  Jones. .  .  .  257  0  0 

W.  Read .  327  0  0  H.  Line,  185, 

Holliday  &  Upper Thames- 

Greenwood,  street,  E.C.*  . .  249  0  0 

Ltd .  317  0  0 

Hackney,  Lamb-lane  Special  School  and  Hackney  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Office  (Cleaning  Interior  of  School  and 
Painting  Interior  of  Correspondents’  Office). 

H.  Bouneau .  £95  13  I  Vigor  *  Co .  £83  0 

G.  Barker .  91  10  C.  Willmott*  Sons, 

H.  Runliam  Brown  88  0  I  Hitchin,  Herts*  69  15 
Greenwich,  Lombard-wall  (Painting  Exterior). 


P.  S.  Howard. .  £285  15  6 
W.  Banks  ....  279  18  0 

S.  Musgrove  . .  248  7  6 

E.  Proctor*  Son  238  0  0 


W.  J.  Howie, 
Blackheath- 
road,  Green¬ 
wich,  S.E.*. .  £237 


0  0 


S.  Paddington,  “  Moberly  ”  (Painting  Interior  B,  G,  and  I, 
and  Cleaning  Interior  Special  School). 
Thompson  &  ;  Bristow  *  Eatwell  £347  0 

Beveridge  ....  £726  0  ;  F.  Chidley  &  Co.  295  0 

Marchant  *  Hirst  486  0  |  A.  Balfour  &  Co., 

W.  Chappell  ....  465  0  j  42,  Kingsley- 
W.  R.  *  A.  Hide  428  10  road,  Kilburn, 

F.  T.  Chinchen  *  !  N.W.* .  262  1 

Co .  398  10  1 

Bow  and  Bromley,  Monteith-road  (Painting  Interior). 


Parrott  &  Isom  £809  0  0 
H.  Bouneau  . .  612  15  6 

Woollaston  Bros.  598  10  0 
G.  Barker  ....  575  0  0 

J.  F.  Holliday  .  554  8  0 
Barrett* Power  500  0  0 


Vigor  *  Co.  . .  £495  10  0 
A.  J.  Sheffield, 

218,  East 
India-road, 

Poplar  -  road, 

E.*  .  449  0  0 


S.  Hackney.  Morning-lane  School  and  Hackney  Divisional 
Offices  (Painting  Interior  of  School  and  Cleaning 
Interior  of  Divisional  Offices  and  Special  School). 


H.  Runham  Brown  £577 

«G.  Barker  .  539  0 

Vigor  &  Co .  520  10 

W.  Shurmur  * 

Sons,  Ltd .  450  0 


R.  Woollaston  1 

Co . £435  0 

W.  Silk  *  Son,  13. 
High-street, 
Horaerton,  E.*.  428  10 


W.  St.  Pancras,  Netley-street  (Painting  Exterior). 

G.  Foxley  . £225  0  I  W.  Chappell,  243, 

Patman  &  Fother-  Elgin  -  avenue, 

Ingham,  Ltd.  ..  202  16  Maida  Vale,  W.*  £1 55 

Marchant  &  Hirst  168  0  | 

Battersea.  Plough-road  (Painting  Exterior). 


J.  &  M.  Patrick  £230 

E.  Flood  .  205 

R.  E.  Williams  & 

Son .  196 

J.  Carmichael  .  .  195 

R.  A.  Jewell  ....  193 

E.  B.  Tucker  ....  175 

Woolwich,  Plumstead-road  (Painting  Interior). 


J.  Garrett  &  Son  £132 
C.  J.  Jerrard,  5, 

The  Pavement. 
Selhurst  -  road. 

South  Norwood, 

S.E.*  .  130 


Ennis  Bros .  £357  0 

W.  Banks  .  297  0 

W.  Hayter*  Sons  295  10 
W.  J.  Howie  ....  236  0 


E.  Proctor  *  Son  £235 
H.  Groves,  Stock, 
well  -  street, 
Greenwich, S.E.*  232 


Central  Finsbury,  Risinghill- street  (Cleaning  Interior). 


F.  W.  Harris _  £315 

Patman  &  Fother- 
ingham,  Ltd.  . .  296  6 

F.  Bull  .  277  11 

A.  Porter  .  259  0 

TENDERS  -Continued  on  page  81, 


G.S.S.  Williams* 

Son,  Richraond- 
street,  Thorn- 
hill-road,  N.  . .  £242 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(for  some  Contracts,  &c„  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

•Designs  for  Laying-out  Open  Space  in  Centre  of  Town 

Borough  of  Welshpool . 

51.  5s . 

July  18 
Sept.  30 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Manchester  Tramways  Committee, 
do. 
do. 

Kingstown  C.D.C . 


Halifax  Corporation . 

West  Riding  County  Council.. 

Lincoln  Corporation . 

do. 

Croydon  Guardians . 

Madras  Railway  Company  . .  . 

Settle  R.D.C . 

Glamorgan  County  Council . .  . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Bradford  Corporation  . . 
G.N.  Ry.  Co.  (Ireland) 


AJ tofts  U.D.C . 

Stratford-on-avon  Corporation  . 

Burial  Board . 

Workington  Corporation . 

Normanton  U.D.C . 


Preston  Corporation . . 


Devonport  Borough  Council 
Rochdale  Electricity  Committee 

Stretford  U.D.C . 

G.W.  Ry . 


Outside  Painting,  Upton  Asylum,  Chester  . 

Painting,  etc.,  Schools  . 

Schoolroom  . .  "j" 

Alterations,  etc...  Baptist  Ch.,Tonteg,Llantwit-Vardre 

350  Steel  Tramway  Poles . .  -  •  -  •  - - 

Twenty  Miles  of  Hard-drawn  Copper  Trolley  W ire . . 

'  6,000  yds.  of  2-in.  Steam  Tube,  etc . . . 

Thirty-six  Working-class  Dwellings,  Sallynoggm  .... 

Fourteen  do.  do.  .... 

Works,  Highroad  Well-road . 

Police  Station  at  Darfleld,  near  Barnsley . 

Traction  Switchboard  . 

Tramway  Feeder  Tables  . ■  ■ 

Boiler  at  Infirmary,  Mayday-road,  Thornton  Heath 

Stores  . 

Keasden  Water  Supply  Works . 

Infants’  School  at  Gendros,  near  Swansea . 

Laundry  at  the  Gelligaer  Boys’  School,  Pengam - 

Alterations  to  Workshops,  Thombury  Car  Depdt  . . 

Wheel  Lathe  . 

Milling  Machine . 

Two  Drilling  Machines . 

Sawing  Machine . 

Footpath . .  - . 

Painting  and  Repairing  Corporation  Property . 

Laying-out  Cemetery,  Llandilo,  Talybout . 

500  tons  Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes . . 

.Alterations,  etc.,  Caretaker’s  House  at  Sewage  W  orks 

Brick  Boundary  Wall,  Snydale-road . 

Machine  Tools  at  Power  Station  . -••••••• 

Extension,  etc.,  of  Bryncoch  Schools,  near  Neath  . . 

Painting,  etc.,  at  Mutton  Cove,  etc.,  Piers  . 

|  Extension  of  Engine  Room . 

Making-up  Street  Passages  . 

Footbridges,  Box,  Minety  and  Churston  . 

Pit  Wood  for  Colliery  Use  . 

Refreshment  Rooms  and  Office,  Carmarthen . 

Hand  Reversible  3-wire  Battery  Booster,  etc . 

j  Compound-wound  Double  Field  Balancer . 

Cables  . •••••• . 

Artesian-bored  Tube  Well,  Clophill,  Beds . 

Public  Covenience,  Park  Row,  Bristol  . 

Danger-posts  and  Symbols  for  Roads . 

500  yds.  of  Water  Main,  Heads  Nook  . -  -  -  -  - 

Twelve  Dwelling-houses  in  Margery-street,  Carlisle . . 

Eighteen  Closet  Pans  and  Fittings,  Sligo . 

Gas  Connexions,  etc.,  Cwm  School . 

Lime,  Tubes,  and  Fittings,  etc . . . 

Jam  Works  in  the  Least  Market,  Huddersfield  .... 

Chimney  Stack  at  Gasworks,  Banchory . 

Painting  Model  Dwellings,  etc . 

•Underground  Convenience,  Fleet-street . 

130  tons  of  Cast-Iron  Sewer  Pipes . •  •  •  . . 

Piling  and  Extending  Outfall  Sewer  at  Seafleld  .... 

Wright  Work  Fittings,  Woodside  Library . 

Thirty  Railway  Waggons . 

Fire  Alarms,  Darenth  Asylum,  Dartford  . 

Telephones,  Eastern  Hospital,  Homerton,  N.E . 

Telephones,  Western  Hospital,  Fulham,  S.W . 

Painting  and  Cleaning  Hospital,  Aikin-street  . 

Sprinkler  Tower,  Stansfeld  Mills,  Triangle,  nr.  HaUfax 
Reconstructing  Seven  Cottages,  Albert-road,  Consett 
Cement  Footpaths,  etc.,  Allendale  Cottages  . . . 

Improvement  of  Main  Road  at  Brynna . 

Widening  Abemant  Bridge,  Glyn-Neath  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Dinas  Powis  National  School  - 

600  yds.  of  Steel  Fencing  A  Gates,  Whitchurch  Asyl. 

Pair  of  Cottage  Homes,  Swinton. . . . . 

Telephones  at  Hospitals  and  Nurses’  Home . 

Removing 30,500  cubicyds.  of  Deposit, Steeping  River 
Removing  19,000  yds.  Deposit,  Fodder  Dyke  Drain 

Unclimbable  Iron  Fencing  at  Workhouse . 

Outbuildings,  National  School.  Aberystwyth  . 

Cast-Iron  Outlet  &  Inlet  Pipes,  Canoe  Lake,  Southsea 

5,000  Tons  of  Portland  Cement  . 

!  Cast-Iron  Mains  and  Irregulars  . 

200  Tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  etc..  Alnwickhill . 

Sewers&Laving  Kerbstones  (for  3&1  years  respectively) 

Additions  to  135,  Bute-st.,  Treorky,  Rhondda  Valley 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Road  Works,  Law-street  and  Ashworth-street . 

1,046  yds.  of  Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes . 

Eighteen  Portable  Standposta  with  Water  Meters  . . 

•Painting,  etc.,  Western  Pumping  Station,  Pimlico  . . 

Machinery  Oils  .  Dublin  Corporation 

Building  a  Bridge  over  Aske  Beck .  Richmond  (Yorks)  R.D.C . 

Cables,  Troughing,  Boxes,  etc .  Walthamstow  U.D.C . 

Painting  Shop  Fronts,  Aylesbury  .  Co-operative  Society  . 

Additions  to  Tivetshall  School  .  Norfolk  Education  Committee  .  . . . 

Workshop,  Offices,  and  House,  Calverley .  Anti-Vibration  Incand.  Lighting  Co, 


H.  Beswick,  County  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Chester  . 

A.  F.  Maclure,  Clerk,  36,  Brazcnnose-street,  Manchester . 

A.  L.  Thomas,  Architect,  Pontypridd  . 

do. 

J.  M.  M’Elroy,  Tramways  Department,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester 
do. 


do. 

M.  A.  Manning,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Kingstown,  Ireland. . . . 
do. 

J.  Lord,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 

J.  Vickers  Edwards,  County  Architect,  Wakefield . . 

S.  Clegg,  City  Elec.,  etc.,  Engineer,  Brayford  Side  North,  Lincoln 

do. 

F.  West,  23,  Coombe-road,  Croydon . 

W.  H.  Cole,  61,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C . 

T.  A.  Foxcroft,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Settle  . 

Gowerton  Police  Station . 

T.  M.  Franklin,  Clk.,  Countv  Council  Offices,  Westgate-st.,  Cardiff 
F. E. P. Edwards, City  Arch.,  Whitaker-bldgs.,  Brewery-st.,  Bradford 
T.  Morrison,  Sec.,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  . 


Wigan  Corporation  . 

do. 
do. 

Ampthill  U.D.C . 

Bristol  Sanitary  Committee  . .  . 

Glamorgan  County  Council . 

Carlisle  R.D.C . 

Mr.  W.  Johnstone  . 

Committee  of  Dist.  Lunatic  Asylum 

Swansea  School  Board . 

Heywood  Gas  Committee  . 


Shoreditch  Borough  Council  . 
Corporation  of  London  . 


Leith  Town  Council . . 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation 


Metropolitan  Asylumns  Board  . 
do. 
do. 

Warrington  Health  Committee  . 


Consett  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.. 


Glamorgan  County  Council . . 


The  Managers  . 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

Manchester  Guardians . 

Ashton-under-Lyme  Guardians 
Witham  Drainage  General  Commiss. 

St.  Albans  Guardians  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


District  Council  Offices,  Altofts . 

Roden  Dixon,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Stratford  . . 

Mr.  White,  Caecerrig,  Pontardulais  .  . . 

W.  L.'Eaglesfield,  Borough  and  Waterworks  Engineer,  Workington 
At  Offices  of  Council . 


do. 

W.SH.  Tittensor,  Eng.,  Tram.  Power  Sta.,  Holmrook-rd.,  Preston. 

J.  Cook  Rees,  Architect,  Neath . 

J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Devonport  . . 

C.  C.  Atcliison,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Rochdale  . 

E.  Worrall,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Old  Trafford  . 

Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  London . 

G.  K.  Mills,  Sec.,  Paddington,  London . 

Engineer,  Neath  Station . ,•■•••••• 

J.  S levin,  Borough  Electrical  &  Tr'way  Engr.,  Bradford-pl.,  Wigan 
do. 
do. 

A.  T.  Trethewy,  Clerk,  U.D.C.  Offices,  Ampthill  . . . 

T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

T.  Mansel  Franklin,  County  Council  Offices,  Westgate-st.,  Cardiff 

Inspector,  7.  Victoria-place,  Carlisle .  . 

Johnstone  Bros.,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  39,  Lowther-st.,  Carlisle 

At  the  Asylum  . 

School  Board  Offices,  Dynevor-place,  Swansea  . 

W.  Whatmough,  Gas  Manager,  Heywood . 

B.  Stocks,  Architect,  St.  Peter’s-street,  Huddersfield  . 

J.  Rush  Dixon,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Old-street,  E.C. 

Engineer,  Public  Health  Department,  Guildhall,  E.C . 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Charlotte-street,  Leith . 

do. 

J.  R.  Rhind,  Architect,  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow . 

J.  G.  Munro,  Town  Clerk,  City-chambers,  Glasgow  . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 


Office  of  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  W'arrington . 

W.  Clement  Williams,  Architect,  29,  Southgate.  Halifax . 

E.  O.  Oliver,  F.S.I.,  Company’s  Office,  Consett . 

do. 

T.  Mansel  Franklin,  Countv  Council  Offices,  Westgate-st.,  Cardiff 
do. 

W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple.  Architect,  Church-street-chamb.,  Cardiff 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

A.  J.  Murgatrovd,  Architect,  23,  Strutt-street,  Manchester  . . 

j.  Eaton,  Sons,  &  Cantrell,  Architects.  Stamford-street.  Ashton . . 

J.  H.  Johnson.  Engineer,  Witham  Office,  Boston  . 

do. 


Portsmouth  Corporation . 

Blackpool  Highway  Committee .... 
Stockport  Gas,  etc.,  Committee  . . 
Edinburgh*  District  Water  Trustees 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Evans  . 

Poulton-le-Fylde  U.D.C . 

Denton  U.D.C . 

St.  Austell  R.D.C . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

London  C.C. 


Sixteen  Tenement  Dwellings,  Getley-st.  &  Egerton-st. 
Alterations,  Mendlesham  Endowed  School 
JPainting,  etc.  B  *  J 

'Wood  and  Iron 


:.  Boys’  School,  Newport-road.Cardiff  . . 
•on  Shelter,  Intermediate  School,  Cardiff 


Birkenhead  Corporation  . 
The  Governors 


■  Preston 


Master  of  Workhouse  . 

G.  T.  Bassett,  Architect,  Aberystwyth . 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth  ....... 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Boro’  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool. 

S.  Meunier,  Engineer,  Stockport  . 

W.  A.  Tait,  C.E.,  72a,  George-street,  Edinburgh  - 

T.  Hewson.  City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings.  Leeds 
W.  D.  Morgan,  Architect,  Victoria-chambers,  Pentre 
R.  Dutton,  Clerk,  Tithebarn-st..  Poulton-le-Fylde,  nt 

G.  H.  Newton.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Denton . • . 

T.  H.  Andrew.  Engineer,  1,  Trevarrick- villas,  St.  Austell. . . . .  •  • . 
W  J  Jones.  Engr.  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Pentre  Rhondda 
Council’s  Chief  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W . 

H.  Campbell,  Town  Clerk,  City  Hall,  Dublin . 

J.  Hodgson,  District  Surveyor,  North  Cowton,  Darlington  . 

J.  Enright,  Engineer,  68,  Lincoln’s-inn-flelds,  W.C . 

Office  of  Society,  Railway -street,  Aylesbury  . . 

A.  J.  Lacey.  Architect,  Upper  King-street,  Norwich . 

39,  Prudential-buildings,  Leeds . . 

C.  Brownridge,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead . 

Rev.  E.  Fovle  Randolph,  Mendlesham  Vicarage . 

D.  Shepherd,  Clerk,  5,  St.  John-square,  Cardiff  . 

do. 


July  16 
Julv  17 
Julv  18 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


!l  Two  roads,  16  yds.  wide  &  a  back  road,  Thornton-rd. 

1  Wiring  Pendleton  Town  Hall . 

1  Widening  Bridge  over  Sirhowy  River  . 

Street  Watering-cart  (500  gallons) . 

I  Horse  Sweeper  . 

Six  Back  Kitchens,  etc.,Railway-ter.,  Kenflg-hill  Stns. 

Heating  Congregational  Chapel,  Cleckheaton  . 

Additions,  Ashwood  Pumping  Station,  Kingswinford 

!;  Extension  of  Refuse  Destructors,  Durnsford-road  . . 

II  Repairs,  Council  and  Non-Provided  Schools . 

I1  Making-up  Ellerton  and  Tolworth  Park-roads . 

'1  Vestry,  and  Renovating  Jerusalem  Chapel,  Rhymney 
'1  Eire  Brigade  Station,  Seaside-road,  West  Marina  .  . 

I1  800  Yards  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer,  etc . 

|l  Roadmaking,  Jackson-st.  and  Holloway-st.,  Oldhill 
!:  ’Roadmaking  and  Sewer  Works  . . . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Infants’  Department . 

1 1  Making-up  Boys’  Playground,  Charlotteville  Schools 

Il  Whitening  and  Colouring  Walls  and  Ceilings  . 

|i  Roadworks,  Boston-street . 

1 1  Lagging  Steam  and  Hot- water  Pipes  at  Workhouse 

,1  Alterations,  etc.,  Council  Schools  . 

Seventeen  Locomotives  and  Tenders . 

[j  Farm-buildings,  Blakeley  Lodge,  Etwall  . 

!j  Road  Materials  . 

II  *Wood  Paving  in  Malvern-road,  Kilburn  . 

,  *Roadmkg.,'etc.,  Wellington-st.,'Ch’berlavne  Wood-rd. 
h  *Making-up  Kingsland,  Olive,  Patrick,  &  Coronat’n-rds. 

I.  ’Uniforms . 

It  ’Street  Improvement  Works . 

[I  Ten  Cottages,  Chats  worth-road,  Gillingham,  Kent  . . 

L1  ’Electric  Fire  Alarm  Bells  at  Homerton . 

■  ’Supply  of  Broken  Granite,  Gravel,  and  Hoggin  _ 

S  ’New  Chapel  at  Edmonton  Workhouse  . 

'I  Temporary  School  for  600,  Hyde-road . 

I  Mortuary  and  Post-mortem  room . 

5  ’Erection  of  Law  Courts  at  Town  Hall  . 

m  ’Science  and  Art  Buildings,  Church-street . ! 

I’  ’New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Blatchington . 

t  Car  Depot,  Heavitree-road  (Substructure)  . 

II  Street  Works,  Williams-street,  Highgate,  Bolton. .  . . 

(  Library,  Weld-road.  Birkdale  . 

8  Extension  of  Infirm.  Wards,  Withington  Workliousc 

Boundary  Wall,  Weymouth-road,  Dorchester  . 

1  ’New  Post  Office  at  Hanloy . 

I  ’New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Jury’s  Gap,  Sussex  . ! 
j  ’Add.  to  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Banning  Heath 

|  Machinery  for  Waterworks  . 

|  Church  Bell  Tower,  Cloughjordan,  co.  Tipperars-  ! 

!  Pumping  Plant  . 

Repairs,  Alterations,  etc.,  St.  Paul’s  Church 
j  2  Pairs  Cottages,  Alma  Lodge  Est.,  Terrington  Marsh 

Decoration  of  Read  Parish  Church . 

Three  Terrace  Houses  . 

[  Villa,  Bridlington  . . 

1  Vicarage  House,  St.  Paul’s,  Foleshill . . 

!  Cycle  and  Motor  Works  .  ' 

!  Alteration  to  Premises,  116,  St.  Owen-st.,  Hereford 

Slating  of  Seven  Houses  at  Rothwell . 

Taking-up  &  Relaying  Floor,  Ilam  School,  Ashbourne 

Cold-Water  Supply,  York  City  Asylum . 

Operating  Theatre  at  North  Infirmary,  Cork 

Corrogated  Buildings  (120  ft.  by  25  ft.)  . '  .  ‘ 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Infirmary  Wards  at  Workhouse 
•Rebuilding  Nos.  43  and  45,  Above  Bar,  Southampton 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


.  I  Smith  &  Gotthardt,  Surveyors,  15,  Cheapside,  Bradford . 

Salford  Corporation .  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Frederick-road  Works,  Pendleton  . . 

Bedwellby  U.D.C .  J.  H.  Lewis,  Surveyor,  Blackwood,  Mon . 

Swinton  and  Pendlebury  U.D.C.  . .  W.  T.  Postlethwaite,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Swinton  . 


Trustees,  Westgate  Congre.  Chapel 

S.  Stafford  Water  Works  Co . . 

Wimbledon  U.D.C . 

Widnes  Education  Committee  .... 
Surbiton  U.D.C . 


Hastings  Corporation  . 

Richmond  (Surrey)  Town  Council.. 

Rowley  Regis  U.D.C . 

Hornsey  Town  Council  . 

Guildford  Education  Committee  . . 
do. 
do. 

Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 

Wolverhampton  Guardians . 

Aberdare  Education  Committee  . . 

S.  India  Ry.  Co . 

Burton-on-Trent  Corporation  .... 

Dover  Town  Council  . 

Willesden  D.C . 

do. 

C.B.  West  Ham  . 

do. 


Mason’s  Arms,  Kenflg  Hill . 

.  B.  Roberts,  Nutter-street,  Cleckheaton  . 

H.  A.  Hill,  Engineer,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham  . 

I  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Wimbledon . 

I  Education  Department,  Town  Hall,  Widnes  . 

J.  Bell,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Ewell-road,  Surbiton . 

P.  H.  Vivian  Jones,  Architect,  Hengoed  . 

P.  Palmer,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings . 

J.  H.  Brierley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Richmond  . 

D.  Wright,  Council  Offices,  Lawrence-lane,  Old-hill,  Staffs . 

Borough  Engineer.  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N . 

E.  L.  Lunn,  Architect,  36,  High-street,  Guildford . 

do. 

do. 

Surveyor’s  Office,  Town's  Buildings,  Sowerby  Bridge  . 

F.  Harrison,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  St.  Peter’s-cl.,  Wolverhampton 

J.  Morris,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Aberdare . 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C . 

G.  T.  Lynam,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent  . . 

Town  Clerk,  Castle  Hill  House,  Dover . 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

do. 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E . 

do. 


Bromley  Borough  Council 


Hackney  Guardians . 

Barnet  U.D  C . 

Edmonton  Guardians  . 

Gorton  Education  Committee  .... 
Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital  .... 
Kingston-on-Hull  Corporation  .... 
Govrs.  of  Tewkesbury  Gram.  School 

Admiralty . 

Exeter  Corporation  . 

Bolton-on-Dearne  U.D.C . 

Birkdale  U.D.C . 

Chorlton  Guardians . 

Dorchester  Burial  Board  . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . .  , . 

Admiralty . 

Kent  County  Asylums,  Committee 
Chippenham  U.D.C . 


L.C.C . 

Addleston  Building  Committee  .... 


Mr.  A.  W.  Marriott 
do. 


Committee  of  Managers 


East  Ardsley  Working  Men’s  Club 

Dudley  Guardians  . 

“  Hampshire  Advertiser,”  Co.,  Ltd. 


Borough  Engineer,  Bromley,  Kent  . 

E.  J.  Hammond,  Architect,  21,  Balmoral-road,  Gillingham 
Clerks’  Offices,  Sidney-road,  Homerton,  N.E . 


T.  E.  Knightley,  Architect,  106,  Cannon-street,  E.C . 

J.  W.  Wiles,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gorton . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret-street,  Canterbury .... 

City  Treasurer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Tewkesbury . 

Works  Dept..  Admiralty  Office,  21,  Northumberland-av.,  W.C... 

T.  Moulding,  City  Engineer,  7,  Southernhay  West.  Exeter . 

Surveyor,  Council  Office,  Bolton-upon-Dearne,  Rotherham . 

G.  Brown,  Architect,  1,  Dover-road,  Birkdale  . 

C.  Clegg  &  Son,  Architects,  104,  King-street,  Manchester . 

F.  T.  Maltby,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Dorchester  . 

H. M.  Office  ot  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Works  Depart., Admiralty|Offlce,|21,  Northumberland-avcnuc,  W.C. 

W.  J.  Jennings,  4,  St.  Margaret-street,  Canterbury  . 

A.  E.  Adams,  Waterworks’  Engineer,  Council  JOfflces,  Chippenham 

Rev.  J.  Castigan,  Parochial  House . 

County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W . 

A.  Veuess,  Architect,  Clun  House,  Surrey-street.  Strand . 

Walker  &  Walker,  Architects,  2,  Hill-street,  Wisbech . 

Vicar  Read,  near  Blackburn  . 

Shannon,  White,  &  Co.,  86  and  88,  Shankill-road,  Belfast  . 

H.  Phillips,  Architect,  Cottlngham  . 

Lingen  Barker,  Architect,  146,  St.  Owen's  Street,  Hereford  .... 
Groome  &  Bettington,  Architects,  Palace-chbrs.,  King-st.,  Hereford 

do. 

J.  Armitage  &  Bros.,  “  Robin  Hood  ”  Quarries,  near  Wakefield. . 

Ilam  School,  Ashbourne  . 

A.  Creer,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  York . 

A.  Hill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  22,  George’s-street,  Cork . 

The  Steward  at  the  Club . 

A.  Marshall,  Architect,  King-street,  Nottingham  . 

W.  B.  Hill,  Architect,  81,  Above  Bar,  Southampton . 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


July  23 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  25 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  26 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  27 
do. 
do. 
do. 

July  28 
do. 
do. 

July  29 
do. 

July  30 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  3 
do. 
do. 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Oct.  4 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Salary. 


•Clerk  of  Works  . 

•Borough  Surveyor . 

♦Quantity  Surveyor . 

’Assistant  Town  Treasurer 


U.D.C.  of  Handsworth  . 

Borough  of  Chesterfield  . 

New  Windsor  Borough  Council  . . . 
Durban  (Natal)  Corporation . 


3£  guineas  per  week 
3001.  per  annum. . . . 

Not  stated  . 

600/ . 


July  19 
July  21 
July  26 
Aug.  3 


Those  marled  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  iv.  vl.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xvi.  xvii.  13 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  79. 
LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  continued  :~ 
Clapham,  Tennyson- street  ( Painting  Interior  enlarge¬ 
ment,  Cleaning  Interior  old  portion,  and  Painting 
Exterior  all  buildings). 


Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd . 

E.  Flood  . 

W.  King  &  Son  . . 

R.  S.  Ronald  .... 

E.  P.  Bulled  &  Co. 


£749 

653 

585 

530 

497 


W.  Johnson  &  Co., Ltd.  £489 
J.  Garrett  &  Son  . .  419 

J.  Carmichael .  406 

E.  Triggs,  92,  The 
Chase,  Clapham* . .  887 


Central ..  Hackney,  Tottenham  -  road  ( Cleaning  Interior 
PT  and  JM). 


J.  Grover  &  Son  £E27  0  0 
C.  Dearing  &  Son  243  0  0 
H.  Bouneau....  318  5  0 
F.  W.  Harris  . .  425  0  0 


W.  Hornett,  17, 

Houghton-  st., 

Strand,  W.C. *  £173  6  0 
G.  S.  S.  Williams 

&  Son  .  223  0  0 

Fulham,  Townmead-road  ( Iron  Buildings )  ( Cleaning 

Interior  and  Painting  Exterior). 

E.  B.  Tucker,  82,  I  C.  Girling .  £150 

La  vender-hill, S.W*  £  65  W.  Hammond .  157 

J.  &  M.  Patrick _  112  Lathey  Bros .  180 

R.  S.  Ronald  .  120  |  General  Builders, Ltd.  195 

Fulham,  William- street  (Cleaning  Interior  ami  Paintixig 
Exterior,  Infants  and  Pupil  Teachers'). 


W.  Hammond  . .  £ 277 
W.  It.  &  A.  Hide  236  0 

S.  Poldon  .  212  17 

F.  T.  Chinchen  & 

Co .  207  0 


F.  Chidley  &  Co., 

56,  Lydford-rd., 
Harrow-rd.,  W.*  £150 


S.TF.  Bethnal  Green,  Wilmot-street  (Painting  Exterior). 


Parrott  &  Isom . .  £398 
A.  Heard  &  Co...  342  0 

Stevens  Bros .  296  10 

W.  Martin .  265  0 

H.Runham  Brown  245  0 


J.  Haydon  &  Sons  £235 
C.  Willmott&Son, 

The  Triangle, 
Hackney,  N.E.*  227 


Central  Hackney,  Wilton-road  (Cleaning  Interior).  ! 
-t  —  -  0. Willmott&Son  £272 

H.  R  u  n  h  a  m 
Brown,  107, 
Downs-  road, 
Clapton,  N.E.. .  209 


F.  W.  Harris _ £322 

Barrett  &  Power  300  0 

G.  Barker  .  296  0 

McCormic  &  Sod  283  0 

H.  Bouneau  ....  276  10 
J.  Grover  &  Sod  273  0 


N.  Islington,  Yerbury-road  (Painting  Exterior). 


F.  W.  Harris _ £189  O 

Marchant  &  Hirst, 

136,  Highgate- 
road,  N.W .  177  0 


C.  Dearing  &  Sod  £380 

W.  Martin .  250 

McCormic  &  Son  248 
Stevens  Bros.  . .  246 

J.  Grover  &  Sod  220 

Fulham,  'William- street  School. 

(а)  That  Mr.  F.  G.  Minter  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  tender  fOT  carrying  out  improvements  at  the 
William-strert  Hchool. 

(б)  That  the  estimate,  No.  4,217,  of  £4,939,  submitted 

by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ;  that 
expenditure  not  exceeding  that  amount  be 
sanctioned  in  respect  of  improvements  at  William- 
street  School,  Fulham ;  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  have  approved  the 
finished  plans,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Leslie  &  Co., 
amounting  to  £4,704,  be  accepted. 


For  Removal  of  Two  Iron  Buildings  now  standing  on 
the  Telfcrscot-road  site,  Clapham,  and  One  Iron 
Building  on  the  Ensham-street  site.  Tooting,  and  lor 
Re-erecting  the  Three  Buildings  on  the  site  in  Fountain- 
road,  Wandsworth  : — 


T.  Cruwys _ £1,775  0  0 

R.  lies,  Ltd.  . .  1,7710  0 

Mitson  &  Harri¬ 
son  .  1,718  3  6 

J.  McManus  . .  1,473  0  0 

T.  J.  Hawkins 

&  Co .  1,370  0  0 


£1,350  0  0 
1,332  0  0 
1,290  0  0 


Humphreys, 

Ltd . 

A.  Leather _ 

W.  Harbrow.. 

F.  Smith  &  Co., 

C  arpenter’s- 
road,  Strat¬ 
ford*  .  1,269  0  0 


For  the  Heating  of  the  London  County  Council  Poplar 
1  echnicul  Institute,  including  Installation  of  the 
Experimental  Plant  in  Conjunction  with  the  Ordinary 
Heating  Appliances,  and  the  Installation  of  the  Electric 
Light  of  the  Institute  : — 

For  the  Installation  of  the  Ordinary  and  Experimental 
Heating  Plant. 

Wenham  &  Waters  £1,610  I  Strode  &  Co.,  48, 

Simpson  &  Co .  1,130  Osnaburgh-street, 

N.W.*  .  £1,043 


For  the  Installation  of  the  Electric  Light. 

Electrical  &  General 
Engineering  Co.  . .  £718 
Alliance  Electrical  Co., 
137,Regent-st.,W.’  606 


Peacock  &  Jessop  . .  £950 

Mossop  &  Co .  940 

J.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.  .  790 
Drake  &  Gorham  . .  787 
Wenham  &  Waters. .  770 
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LONDON".— For  the  erection  of  cottages,  Totterdown- 
flelds  estate,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

per  cent,  above 
the  schedule. 

F.  G.  Minter,  Ferry  Works,  Putney  10 

J.  Rudd  &  Son,  Grantham . 

Holloway  Bros.  (London),  Ltd.,  Bel¬ 
vedere-road,  S.E .  71 

John  Barker  &  Co.,  High-street, 

Kensington .  2  2 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.,  London  and  Wol¬ 
verhampton  . 


H 

percent,  below 
F.  A  H.  F.  Higgs.  Station  Works,  the  schedule. 

Loughborough-junction*  .  3 

NEW  ROMNEY  (Kent).— For  erecting  casual  working 
cells,  infirmary,  bathroom,  and  water-closets,  etc.,  at 
the  workhouse,  for  the  Romney  Marsh  Guardians.  Mr. 
Thurlow  Finn,  architect,  Guildford  : — 

G.  Browning  . .  £410  0  0  I  J.  E.  Hughes. .  £340  0  0 
Killingback  &  I  G.  H.  Hatten 

Hutchinson  .  351  10  0  South  Ashford, 

C.  J.  Howland  349  3  2|  Kent*  .  333  11  4 


PADTHAM  (Lancs). — For  extension  of  Unitarian 
School,  Knight  Hill,  for  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Trustees  of  Unitarian  Chapel,  Padiham.  Mr.  Arthur 
Do  lgeon,  surveyor,  Whallev-road.  Altham,  Accrington  :  — 
Mason,  Concretor, etc. :  J.AG.Duxbury  £557  10  0 
Carpenters,  Joiners,  etc. :  Lund  &  Davies  179  0  0 

Plastering :  Foster  A  Sons  .  57  5  0 

Slating :  Foster  &  Sons  .  95  9  1 

Painting  :  C.  DLxon  .  18  18  0 

Plumbing  :  J.  W.  Whitehead .  96  10  0 

[Contractors  all  of  Padiham.] 

PILLING  (Lancs). — For  erecting  the  Golden  Ball 
Hotel,  for  Mr.  E.  G.  S.  Hornby.  Mr.  J.  Parkinson, 
architect,  67,  Church-street,  Lancaster.  Quantities  by 
architect  : — 

Bricklaying,  etc.  :  Waterworth  &  Sons,  Lan-\ 

c  ister*  . j 

Joinery:  Richardson's  Exors.,  Lancaster*  I 

Slating  and  Plastering :  Cross  A  Sons,  [  £0  ^  ^ 

ng :  Rushton  A  Pinch,  I 

it  Sons.  Lancaster*. .  / 

PRESTON.— For  paving,  etc..  Burrow-road,  for  the 
Corporation  : — 

Chadwick  Bros.,  60,  Whalley-road,  Blackburn  £1,203  5  6 


Lancaster* 
Plumbing  and  Glazing 

Lancaster* . 

Painting :  Swainson 


RUSTINGTON. — For  road-making  and  tar-paving 
works  at  Millfleld  Homes.  Rustington,  near  Little- 
hampton,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-chief : — 

E.  H.  King  .  £535  I  Grounds  &  Newton, 

J.  Russell  .  488  Page  Green-road, 

Peerless,  Dennis,*  Co.  478  |  South  Tottenham*  £400 


SHOREHAM. — For  forming  new  footway  in  Lower- 
road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  W.  Nye, 
Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Shoreham  : — 

E.  H.  King _ £200  0  0 

C.  J.  Kerridge..  189  10  0 
W.  Whiteman..  186  0  0 
W.  McKellar  . .  181  0  0 


D.  &  J.  Hall  .  .  £169  2  6 
G.  A  S.  Curd, 

Shoreham*  . .  134  10  0 


STAPLEFORD. — For  making  Lawreuce-street-  and 
Albert-street,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
II.  R.  Hawley,  surveyor,  Wood-street.  Ilkeston  :  — 

F.  Whitclocke  . .  £480  0  |  J.  Thraves  &  Son. 

C.  E.  Cox  .  413  13  |  Stapleford,  Notts* £339  0 

STIFFORD  (Essex). — Fur  works  for  the  collection 
and  storage  of  rain-watpr  at  Children's  Homes,  for  the 
Stepney  Guardians.  Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallav.  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Smith,  13,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster: — 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.,  Chelsea  . £2,056 


THATCHAM. — For  building  a  police  station,  for  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  County  of  Berks, 
according  to  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Morris, 
County  Surveyor,  Broadway-huildings,  Reading : — 


Capel  A  Sons  £1,730  10 
Wm.  Stokes, 

jun .  1,433  0  0 

Wm.  Haw¬ 
kins  _  1.360  0  0 

Jas.Wigmore  1.331  10  0 
G.  H. Tucker  1.284  0  0 
Batten  Bros.  1,260  0  0 
Hos  k  i  n  g  s 
Bros .  1,232  0  0 


Palmer  . . 
T.  James  . . 
Elms  &  Son. 
Newbury* 
[County  Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,156 


Margetts 


Smallbone  . . 
G  o  o  d  a  1 1  & 
Sons  .... 
E.  McCarthv 
»  1  1  ; 


8  0.] 


WALTHAMSTOW.  —  For  erectiug  Warwick-road 
School  Buildings,  etc.,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  H.  Prosser,  Architect  to  the  Committee,  High-street, 
Walthamstow  :— 

J.  &  J.  Dean .  £20,459  0  0 

C.  Roper .  19.900  0  0 

J.  Applebv  &  Sons  . .  : .  19,630  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  19.198  0  0 

Treasure  A  Sons  .  19,100  0  0 

*  R.  A  E.  Evans .  18.590  0  0 

J.  Shelbourne  A  Co .  18,561  0  0 

W.  Lawrence  A  Sons  .  18,149  0  0 

Gregar  A  Sons  .  18,081  0  0 

Rowley  Bros .  17.850  0  0 

Kilby  A  Gayford  .  17,833  0  0 

F.  J.  Coxhead  .  17,536  0  0 

Pollard  A  Brand  .  17.444  0  0 

Moss  A  Sons  .  17.243  2  11 

W.  J.  Maddison .  17.179  0  0 

Knight  A  Sons,  Tottenham*  . .  16,572  0  0 


WATERLOO  (Lancs.). — For  widening  Brooke-road, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  Spencer 
Yates,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo  : — 

Executrix  of  the  late  W.  F.  Chadwick, 

19,  Leeds-street,  Liverpool* .  £2,146  9  3 

WINGATE.— For  new  buildings  for  the  Wingate 
Station  Town  Working  Men's  Club.  Mr.  E.  T.  Bailes, 
architect, Wood  House,  Wingate  :  — 

S.  AG.  Colwell  £950  10  0  iThos.  Stub- 
Dempster  A  bins,  Win- 

Collins _  849  10  10  gate* .  800  0  0 

|  J.  W.  Hope  . .  770  0  0 


WORTHING.— For  making-up  Shakespeare  -  road, 
from  Manor-road  to  Tarring-road,  for  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  Frank  Roberts,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Worthing  : — 

D.  A  J.  Hall  . £952  I  J.  A.  East,  St.  Mat- 

E.  II.  King .  832  thew’s-road,Worth- 

A.  Crane  .  783  |  ing*  .  £742 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  TraBk  and 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  * 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


Applications  for  Prices,  Ac.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QUANTITIES,  Ac.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

METCHIM  &  SON!  K.C. 

••  QUANTITY  SUEVE YOBS'  DIARY  A  TABLES,” 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/1. 

JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

CHAS.  E.  ORFEUR,  Ltd. 

Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

ON  Attlication.  COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  S  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 

For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  S  other  Floors, 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 

FimlMMo. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  0!  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  4c. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  » 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  ST.  EN0CH-SQUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  C0P0NATI0N  RD; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sculptured  Panels,  Crewe  Municipal  Buildings  . Mr.  F.  E.  E.  Schenck,  Sculptor. 

Exterior,  New  Bartholomew’s  Hospital . Mr.  E.  B.  FAnson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 

Selected  Design  for  Royal  Grammar  School,  Newcastle  : — 

Perspective  View  and  Plans  ) 

Elevations  and  Sections  ) . Messl's'  Eu88e11  *  CooPer>  Architects. 

Illustrations  in  Text. 
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Civics  ”  from  an  Architectural  Point 
of  View. 


address  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Geddcs  last 
Monday  on  the 
subject  which  he 
has  defined  by  a 
new  word  in 
our  1  a  n  g  u  a  g  e — 
“Civics,”  may 
mark  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  ideas  as  to  the 
:ormation  of  both  the  political  and  the 
material  city.  At  all  events  it  is  an 
nteresting  event  to  find  a  man  of  literary 


md  mental  culture  like  Professor  Geddes 


iccupying  himself  in  emphasising  publicly 
be  idea  that  city  government,  polity, 
md  planning,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
levelop  accidentally,  but  should  repre¬ 
sent  a  reasoned  and  thought-out  system. 

The  history  of  great  cities,  both  socially 
md  materially,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
■sting  of  studies,  for  which,  as  Professor 
leddes  remarked,  sources  of  information 
xist,  in  the  statistical  literature  of  the 
ities  themselves,  which  have  not  been 
ally  drawn  upon.  Their  institutions,  like 
English  liberty,  have  “  broadened  slowly 
own  from  precedent  to  precedent,” 
nd  if  London  could  now  be  planned  de 
ovo,  both  in  its  municipal  institutions 
nd  in  its  architectural  planning,  it  would 
e  a  very  different  city  from  the  one 
hich  now  exists  and  which  we  are  striving 
)  make  the  best  of,  in  the  face  of 
bstacles  left  in  our  way  by  old-fashioned 
istitutions  and  old-fashioned  street 
lanning  and  building.  Yet  these 
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anomalies,  both  political  and  material, 
have  a  great  and  picturesque  historical 
interest ;  through  them  we  see  how  the 
forms  of  the  city  life  of  the  present  day 
slowly  struggled  into  being  ;  and  in  some 
senses  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  to 
a  city  planned  and  politised  anew  on  a 
given  scheme,  the  same  interest  which 
is  inherent  in  the  remains  of  old  streets, 
with  their  old  names  derived  from  trade, 
family  possession,  or  local  circumstance, 
and  their  old  and  often  cumbrous  institu¬ 
tions,  which  remain  as  witnesses  of  a 
polity  suited  to  other  circumstances, 
and  now  picturesquely  out  of  date. 

While  fully  appreciating  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  political  point  of  view,  it  is 
with  the  outward  and  visible  city  that 
we  are  concerned.  And  one  is  obliged 
to  admit  that  ii  city  systematically 
planned  as  a  new  erection,  however 
grandiose,  must  fail  of  much  of  the  beauty 
of  circumstance  and  association  which 
cluster  around  the  ancient  city  of  irre¬ 
gular  growth.  The  Americans  have 
emphasised  this  in  New  York  and  others 
of  their  cities  by  merely  calling  the  streets 
by  number  names  ;  thus  depriving  them¬ 
selves  of  that  interest  of  association 
which  the  French  give  by  associating 
new  streets  with  names  of  eminent  men 
or  of  remarkable  events  ;  a  system  which 
we  have  fortunately  to  some  extent 
adopted  in  London  of  late.  A  city  laid 
out  on  gridiron  lines  and  numbered  is 
an  unhappy  and  prosaic  affair,  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  educated  generation.  Any 
opportunity  which  may  occur  of  founding 
and  planning  a  modern  city  from  the 
beginning — and  it  really  seems  as  if  we 


I  may  have  such  happening  nowadays — 
I  should  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  for 
creating  a  work  of  art  on  a  great  scale, 
which  may  appeal  to  us  by  its  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty,  though  it  can  have  none 
of  the  picturesque  interest  belonging  to 
an  old  city.  You  cannot  make  the 
i  picturesque  ;  it  grows.  Hence,  as  Pro- 
:  fessor  Baldwin  Brown  urged  in  his 
|  lecture  on  old  Edinburgh,  reported  on 
another  page,  in  making  improvements 
in  a  new  city,  the  most  reverent  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  relics  of  its  past 
history,  so  long  as  their  retention  does 
not  interfere  with  sanitary  conditions  or 
very  materially  with  public  convenience. 
Sanitary  considerations  must  pre¬ 
dominate  over  historical  associations — 
that  is. a  mere  matter  of  common  sense  ; 
but ,  ancient  relics  should  not  be  swept 
away  merely  on  the  plea  of  public  con¬ 
venience,  unless  the  inconvenience  is  a 
very  serious  one.  There  is  too  much 
an  inclination,  among  the  City  Fathers 
of  modern  days,  to  regard  every  possi¬ 
bility  of -a  shortened  street  route,  for 
■instance,  ‘as  a  reasons  for  pulling  down 
whatever  stands  in  its  way, whether  new 
or  old  ;  whereas  there  are  often  cases  in 
which  the  increased  convenience  of 
transit  is  hardly  worth  considering  in 
comparison  with  the  destruction  that 
must  be  perpetrated  to  obtain  it. 

In  planning  a  new  city  we  want  not 
a  Utopia  but  a  Eu-topia, :  as  Professor 
Geddes  characteristically.  ;piit  it,  con¬ 
trasting  the  original  grammatical  meaning 
of  the  word  in  its  Greek  form  with  the 
acquired  meaning  which  More’s  fanciful 
treatise  has  given  to  its  Latin  form 
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Planners  of  new  cities  have  a  consider- 
able  temptation  to  be  Utopian 
More-ish  sense — to  aim  at  an  ideal 
perfection  which  will  hardly  work,  and 
may  defeat  its  own  ends.  At  the  same 
time,  the  planners  of  a  new  city  have  a 
great  deal  in  their  power.  They  can 
make,  ab  initio,  those  arrangements  lor 
convenient  conduits  for  water  and  gas 
mains,  electrical  power,  and  sewerage, 
which  we  feel  the  want  of  so  much  now, 
hut  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
realise  in  a  city  already  built.  The 
desirability  of  arranging  things  with 
regard  to-  the  future  and  not  merely  lor 
present  requirements,  is  almost  a  new 
idea  ;  or,  if  it  was  at  all  acted  upon  a 
generation  or  two  back,  a  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  scientific  prophecy  prevented 
the  city  improvers  of  that  day  from 
realising  what  would  be  the  probable 
requirements  of  half  a  century  or  so  later. 
But,  the  Utopian  is  a  more  dangerous 
person  to  an  old  city  than  to  a  new  one, 
or  would  be  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
his  having  his  own  way.  He  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  block  up  all  our  streets 
with  bridges  and  crossings,  or  send  us  all 
into  tunnels,  to  get  rid  of  the  rather 
imaginary  danger  and  inconvenience  ot 
crossing  a  street  on  a  level.  He  would 
ruin  all  our  city  architecture  if  ho  had  a 
chance,  but  fortunately  his  proposals  are 
usually  so  preposterous  as  to  defeat 
themselves. 

What  should  be  aimed  at  in  a  modern 
city  is  fine  and  effective  architectural 
alignment  to  begin  with,  as  a  foundation 
for  everything  else,  while  avoiding  a 
tame  and  formal  symmetry;  wide  road¬ 
ways  and  foot  pavements  (just  compare 
the  width  of  pavements  in  the  modern 
streets  in  Paris  with  our  cramped  strips 
of  flagging)  ;  the  provision  of  trees  in 
streets  (again  compare  Pans)  ;  and  the 
securing  of  gardens  and  open  spaces  for 
ever  defended  from  being  built  on. 
There  is  another  source  of  beauty  in 
cities  mostly  forgotten,  but  of  great 
charm,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  running 
streams  through  cities,  or  their  pro¬ 
tection  where  they  exist.  The  site  of 
London  was  once  intersected  by  several 
running  brooks,  one  of  them  a  large  and 
important  one.  Only  think  what  a 
charming  feature  we  should  have  secured 
in  London  had  these  brooks  been  reveted 
with  built-up  retaining  walls  and  main¬ 
tained  as  running  water,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  be.  choked  and  built  out  of 
existence.  For  these  it  is  now  too  late  ; 
they  are  dead  and  buried,  though  the 
Fleet  is  said  still  to  run  an  invisible 
course  underground.  What  else  we  can 
do  with  old  cities,  and  London  especially, 
is  to  preserve  religiously  all  the  open 
spaces  there  are ;  to  make  our  new 
streets  of  ample  width  (we  are  still  lar 
too  narrow  and  timid  in  our  ideas  in  this 
respect) ;  to  make  every  provision  for 
planting  trees  in  them  ;  and  to  insist  on 
a  certain  standard  of  architectural  treat¬ 
ment  of  new  streets.  But  this  last  is  a 
subject  in  itself.  One  or  two  feeble  and 
half-hearted  municipal  attempts  have 
been  made,  resulting  in  utter  failure 
through  want  of  a  decisive  plan  and  a 
determined  intent.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  more  energetic  endeavour  may 
yet  be  made  to  remove  our  new  streets 
'above  mediocrity  and  commonplace. 


LIGHT  AND  WATER. 


IKE  two  words  combined  stand 
for  a  whole  crowd  of  associa¬ 
tions  of  natural  and  pictorial 
beauty.  Not  only  is  water  almost 
the  only  surface  in  natural  landscape 
which  brilliantly  reflects  light,  but  it 
owes  most  of  its  varying  effects  to 
the  manner  in  which  light  strikes  it  and 
is  reflected  from  it,  according  to  the 
condition  of  its  surface.  When  water 
is  more  or  less  roughened  or  rippled  it  is 
the  appearance  of  its  own  surface  under 
reflected  and  flashing  lights  which  makes 
the  painter’s  problem.  When  it  is  still, 
the  problem  takes  another  form,  for  the 
water  becomes  a  mirror,  absorbing  rather 
than  reflecting  light,  but  on  the  other 
hand  reflecting  the  objects  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  landscape;  a  natural  incident  the 
charm  of  which  seems  never  to  tire.  This 
charm  of  reflecting  water  is  a  double  one  ; 
partly  pictorial,  arising  from  the  reduplica¬ 
tion  of  colour  and  hue  which  it  shows,  and 
the  softened  effect  which,  even  in  perfectly 
still  water,  gives  a  new  texture  to  the 
reflected  colours  ;  partly  that  of  mental 
association,  since,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
complete  or  nearly  complete  reflection 
can  only  occur  in  calm  water,  we  un¬ 
consciously  associate  the  incident  with 
ideas  of  calm  and  repose  : 

“The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  Lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow  ”  : 

a  couplet  which  gives  a  sense  of  repose 
to  the  whole  passage,  in  spite  of  the 
poet’s  unscientific  use  of  the  word 
“shadow”  for  what  is  not  a  shadow. 
There  is  no  effect  more  seductive  to 
the  mediocre  artist  than  this  of  reflection 
in  water  ;  and  it  seems  so  delightfully 
easy  too  1  Yet  this  is  rather  a  delusion, 
for  while  the  reflected  light  from  the 
surface  is  much  simpler  in  still  than  in 
rippled  water,  the  problem  of  reflected 
objects  is  a  complicated  one,  introducing 
questions  of  perspective  effect  which  are 
often  overlooked.  It  seems,  to  the 
superficial  amateur,  such  an  easy  thing, 
when  regarding  water  as  a  mirror,  to 
repeat  below  its  plane,  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctly,  what  is  visible  above  its  plane. 
Yet  in  fact  this  reduplication  can  never 
occur  except  with  objects  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  even  then  only  it  they 
present  a  flat  vertical  plane  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  water.  In  the 
reflection  of  a  wall  with  pro]  ecting 
coping,  for  instance,  it  will  be  the 
shadowed  soffit  of  the  projection  that 
will  be  seen  in  the  water,  which,  it  the 
spectator’s  eye  is  above  the  top  of  the 
real  wall,  will  be  invisible  to  him.  bo 
the  reflection  of  a  plant  overhanging  at 
the  water's  edge  will  show  the  shadowed 
side  of  the  leaves,  not  the  sunlit  side 
which  the  spectator  sees  in  the  real  object. 
There  is  indeed  the  theoretical  case  ot  the 
eye  being  on  the  level  of  the  water,  when 
image  and  reflection  would  be  identical ; 
but  this  is  too  merely  theoretical  for 
consideration. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  always 
more  or  less  above  the  level  of  the  watery 
mirror,  which  produces  such  often  un¬ 
expected  discrepancies  between  the 
appearance  of  objects  in  receding  planes 
in  the  actual  landscape  and  their  reflec¬ 
tion  in  the  water.  The  reflection,  if  we 
could  reproduce  it  as  a  solid  entity,  is 
reallv  the  precise  inversion  of  the  actual 


objects,  but  we  see  them  at  a  different 

angle.  Consequently  foreground  objects  | 
in  the  reflection  intercept  those  in  their 
rear  in  a  manner  in  -which  they  do  not  | 
intercept  them  to  the  eye  in  their 
material  positions.  It  is  a  question  ot 
perspective  effect.  We  remember  a 
curious  and  unforgettable  object-lesson 
in  this  respect  many  years  ago,  when 
walking  in  a  country  lane  in  twilight, 
approaching  an  open  space  with  a  pond 
in  the  centre.  On  the  further  side  of  the 
pond  passed  a  team  of  horses,  totally 
invisible  in  the  fading  light  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dark  mass  of  hedge  beyond 
them.  But  in  the  reflection  in  the  pond 
the  whole  team  was  clearly  silhouetted 
against  the  reflected  sky,  the  hedge  being 
too  far  back  to  come  into  the  line  of 
reflection.  It  was  a  most  curious  and 
unexpected  effect,  quite  puzzling  at  the 
moment. 

Sir  Montagu  Pollock  has  published  anill- 
teresting  and  useful  book*  in  which  he  has 
summed  up  the  results  of  much  observa¬ 
tion  both  on  the  perspective  of  reflections 
and  on  the  effects  of  light  on  water, 
and  in  which  he  explains  by  very  clear 
and  instructive  diagrams  the  reasons  lor 
the  discrepancy  between  the  material 
objects  and  the  reflections  as  seen  in  calm 
water.  The  subject  touches  both  on  the 
scientific  and  the  artistic  side  of  art- 
study.  Experienced  artists  perhaps 
hardly  need  such  demonstration  of  facts 
which  they  must  often  have  noticed  in 
painting  or  sketching  from  nature ;  yet 
some  painters  who  are  masters  of  the 
representation  of  colour  and  aerial  effect 
in  landscape  are  not  always  very  strong 
in  the  perception  of  perspective,  and  tr 
beginners  in  landscape  sketching  it  must 
be  most  useful  to  have  the  scientific! 
reason  for  these  perspective  effects  o 
reflection  so  clearly  demonstrated  t< 
them  by  means  of  diagrams— sections 
so  to  speak,  of  the  landscape,  the  rcflec 
tion,  and  the  water-plane.  Though 
good  many  various  results  are  illustrate- 
in  detail,  the  whole  principle  of  the  matte 
is  really  summed  up  in  his  Fig.  4,  showin 
how  “  The  difference  between  the  re 
flexiont  and  the  direct  view  depena 
upon  the  height  of  the  eye  above  th 
water.”  In  this  diagram,  which  we  r 
produce,  the  spectator  is  supposed  ■! 
be  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  h 
overlooking  a  lake  with  a  house  and  tre 
and  a  hill  behind  them  on  the  other  sit- 
of  it  ■  but  he  sees  nothing  reflected  b 
the  tip  of  the  opposite  hill.  To  explal; 
this  the  author  supposes  him  to  be  sui 
to  a  position  at  an  equal  depth  below  t 
water  level,  vertically  under  his  ongir 
position  ;  and  it  becomes  obvious  at  on 
that  from  that  position  he  could  op 
see  the  top  of  the  opposite  (actual)  h 
the  projection  of  low  land  below  vt 
hiding  from  him  both  the  houses  a: 
trees  and  the  base  of  the  hill.  What 
true  of  the  inverted  standpoint  and 
actual  image  is  true  of  the  act 
standpoint  and  the  inverted  image.  . 
he  took  his  stand  on  the  low  grot 
nearer  the  water-level  he  would  see  - 
reflection  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
house  and  of  nearly  three-fourths  of 


•  -  Light  and  Water,  a  study  of  reflexion  and  c 
in  river  lake,  and  rea."  By  Sir  Montagu  Pol 
Bart.  London :  Geo.  Bell  and  Sons.  U>03- 

t  The  author  writ*  "  rcfl".,on'.^a,“1ntUe,„0' 
nuoting  him  we  give  his  spelling,  though  it  is  noi 
one  we  have  usually  adopted.  Philologically,  ( 
may  be  defended. 
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Diagram  Showing  Effect  of  Elevated  Standpoint  upon  Reflections. 


ipposite  hill.  It  seems  so  simple  as  to 
>e  self-evident,  when  drawn  out  in  this 
v&y  as  a  section ;  yet  it  represents  a 
iractical  fact  often  overlooked.  A  good  ! 
nany  other  diagrams  illustrate  various  j 
pplications  of  the  rule  under  various  1 
ircumstances,  and  these  may  make  it  ; 
tlainer  to  some  readers  ;  but  the  whole 
heory  is  really  summed  up  in  this  ; 
liagram,  and  any  one  who  has  properlv 
rasped  the  fact  as  illustrated  there 
an  apply  it  in  any  other  case. 

While  recognising  the  clearness  of  the 
uthor’s  reasoning  and  demonstration 
m  this  point,  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
ollow  him  in  his  note  about  the  rainbow 
t  the  end  of  the  chapter.  To  put  the 
[uestion  “  Can  a  rainbow  be  reflected  ?  ” 
tas  perhaps  not  occurred  to  everyone  : 
>ut  it  is  no  doubt  a  curious  point,  when  1 
ve  consider  that  a  rainbow  has  no 
ibjective  existence,  and  that,  as  the 
mthor  puts  it,  no  two  men  see  the  same 
ainbow.  But  then  we  have  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  reflection  has  no  existence 
ither;  and  that,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
ense.  no  two  men  see  the  same  reflection, 
ince  the  reflection  depends  upon  the 
•osition  of  the  spectator.  We  have  read 
iis  note  and  examined  his  diagram  care- 
ullv,  but  it  carries  no  conviction  to  our 
hnd.  The  author  seems  to  suggest 
hat  if  the  spectator  on  a  position  some 
istanee  above  the  water  level  looks 
own  to  the  water  for  a  reflection  of  his 
ainbow,  he  will  see  (if  he  sees  any  reflec- 
ion)  not  the  reflection  of  that  rainbow 
ut  of  another,  which  is  invisible  except 
y  reflection.  It  is  possible  that  in  very 
lear  water  he  might  see  an  apparent 
ainbow  at  another  angle  formed  against 
he  reflected  cloud  in  the  water,  but  we 
re  of  opinion  that  he  will  also  see  in  the 
rater  the  reflection,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
f  the  rainbow  that  he  sees  in  the  air,  if 
;  is  sufficiently  strongly  brought  out 
gainst  a  dark  cloud  also  (of  course) 
effected.  The  cloud,  it  is  true,  is  a 
laterial  entity,  the  rainbow  is  not ;  but 
-e  only  know  that  by  reasoning ;  to  the 
ye  it  is  an  entity,  and  reflection  itself 
only  an  optical  effect.  It  is  seldom 
rat  there  is  an  opportunity  of  testing 
le  point  by  observation  ;  but  imagine 
case  of  a  brilliant  rainbow  strongly 
ilieved  against  a  dark  cloud,  and  above 
dm  water ;  does  the  author  mean  to 
3sert  that  the  cloud  will  be  reflected  and 
tinbow  light  will  not  be  ?  We  should 
-rtainly  be  very  much  surprised  to  find 
lat  it  was  so.  Turner,  we  think,  has 


painted  a  segmental  rainbow  with  a 
portion  of  it  reflected  at  the  reverse  angle 
in  water  ;  we  seem  to  remember  such  a 
point  in  one  of  his  works  ;  and  though 
Turner  cared  little  about  verisimilitude 
in  the  details  of  a  scene,  he  studied 
general  facts  of  nature  carefully.  The 
author  admits  that  he  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  such  break  as 
he  imagines  there  must  be  between  the 
real  (if  one  may  so  speak)  and  the  reflected 
rainbow  ;  on  the  only  occasion  when  he 
remembers  seeing  the  reflection  of  a 
rainbow  in  water,  “  its  extremities  were 
hidden  by  near  objects,  so  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  observing  the  break.” 
We  should  very  much  doubt  if  he  ever 
will  have  one. 

The  chapter  on  the  reflections  in 
rippled  water  is  very  well  done,  and  gives 
in  diagrams  the  optical  reasons  for 
various  effects  of  light  on  rippled  water 
which  are  often  represented  in  painting 
with  more  or  less  truth,  though  not 
always  with  evidence  of  distinct  reasoning 
as  to  the  causes  of  these  effects.  There 
are  two  interesting  points  to  which  the 
author  draws  attention.  One  is,  that  the 
reflection  from  the  sun  is  more  vertical 
in  a  comparatively  light  wind,  where  the 
ripples  follow  each  other  in  pretty  regular 
lines,  and  more  spread  out  in  a  stronger 
wind,  where  the  waves  are  more  broken  up 
into  different  angles  and  there  are  more 
facets  to  throw  off  side  lights.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  where  the  pathway  of  the  moon 
on  the  water  widens  out  towards  the 
horizon,  this  is  an  indication  that  out 
at  some  distance  there  is  rougher  water. 
Another  point  mentioned  by  the  author 
in  regard  to  painting  reflections  in  rippled 
water  is,  that  those  of  distant  objects 
tend  to  lengthen  out,  or  lengthen  down, 
vertically,  and  are  therefore  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  vertical  strokes  of  the  brush, 
whilst  nearer  at  hand  these  reflection 
marks  resolve  themselves  into  separate 
horizontal  streaks.  He  does  not  in  that 
sentence  point  out  the  reason  of  this, 
though  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  remarks 
on  other  pages ;  but  the  reason  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  that  in  the  distance  we  see 
only  the  top  and  front  of  the  ripples, 
which  present  the  same  reflection,  while 
in  the  foreground  we  see  over  the  crests 
1  on  to  the  other  side,  which  reflects  at  a 
;  different  angle.  We  noticed  an  instance 
j  of  this  the  other  day,  in  walking  by  a 
j  piece  of  water  ruffled  by  a  fresh  breeze, 

;  in  which  there  were  various  posts  placed 
at  intervals.  As  long  as  these  posts  were 
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at  a  distance,  they  presented  no  reflection, 
for  we  could  only  see  the  top  and  near 
side  of  the  ripples,  which  reflected  sky 
light.  As  we  approached  each  post,  it 
developed  a  strong  though  broken-up 
reflection,  because  we  could  then  see  over 
on  to  the  further  side  of  the  ripples, 
which  reflected  the  dark  colour  of  the 
posts.  I  hat  seems  a  very  suggestive 
object-lesson  as  to  the  effect  of  distance 
in  modifying  reflections  in  rough  water. 

The  chapter  on  colour  in  rippled  water 
is  one  that  we  think  painters  will  find 
interesting,  and  many  of  the  remarks 
in  it  we  can  confirm  from  our  own  obser¬ 
vation.  On  the  subject  of  sea-colour, 
which  is  especially  interesting  and  com¬ 
plicated,  a  good  many  suggestions  are 
made  in  explanation  of  the  Varied  and 
sometimes  quite  unexpected  effects  of 
colour  in  rough  seas.  One  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  conclusions  from  the  study  of  the 
subject  is  that  rough  water  is  better 
represented  by  detached  spots  of  colour 
than  by  any  pervading  colour.  Owinv 
to  the  varied  faces  presented  to  the  light) 
it  is  possible,  the  author  remarks,  to 
fnake  out  three  or  even  four  distinct 
colours  on  each  little  wave  in  an  ordinary 
ripple.  This  however,  of  course,  can 
only  refer  to  foreground  waves  ;  in  the 
middle  distance  the  points  of  colour 
would  blend  into  one  pervading  tone,  and 
could  only  be  so  represented  in  painting. 

We  recommend  the  book  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  painters  ;  whether  they  agree  or 
not  with  all  the  views  expressed,  they  will 
find  it  interesting  and  suggestive  ;  and 
to  all  lovers  of  nature,  whether  painters 
or  not,  the  subject  is  one  full  of  fascina¬ 
tion. 

- — - 

NOTES. 


Preservation  ot  i  7 

Hampstead  .njxtension  Council  are  appeal- 
Heath.  ing  to  the  public  for  help 
to  save  the  beauty  of  Hampstead  Heath 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  building 
which  will  probably  follow  the  formation 
of  the  Tube  railway  terminal  station  on 
the  Heath,  unless  measures  can  be  taken 
to  secure  the  land  for  the  public.  With 
this  view  the  Hampstead  Heath  Ex¬ 
tension  Council  (as  we  have  before 
mentioned)  are  endeavouring  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  from  the  Eton 
College  Trustees  Wylde’s  Farm  and  the 
meadows  lying  on  the  north-west  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Heath,  and  adjacent  to  the 
new  station.  Plans  have  actually  been 
made  for  laying  out  this  land,  about 
80  acres  in  extent,  for  streets  and  houses, 
making  a  small  town  by  the  terminus, 
which  would  completely  spoil  the  view 
from  this  portion  of  the  Heath.  The 
Heath  Extension  Council  have  the  option 
of  purchase  till  September  1,  and  unless 
the  land  can  be  acquired  before  that  date 
it  will  be  sold  for  building  land.  About 
6,000 1.  more  is  still  required  to  make  up 
the  purchase-money.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  be  done,  or  the  opportunity 
will  be  gone  for  ever.  Subscriptions 
can  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Barnett,  Warden’s 
Lodge,  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel ;  to  the 
London  and  South-Western  Bank,  28, 
High-street,  Hampstead  ;  or  to  Lloyd’s 
Bank,  Rosslyn  Hill,  Hampstead.  Apart 
from  larger  subscriptions,  if  every  one 
who  goes  on  the  Heath  would  send  a 
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shilling  to  the  {imd.  a  good  deal  would 
be  done.  _ 


The  continued  dry  weather 
and  'the  is  playing  havoc  with  many 
Hent’  highways,  either  because  they 
are  not  properly  managed  or  because  they 
are  too  narrow  for  the  traffic  upon  them. 
As  regards  the  first  point  it  is  evident,  as 
can  be  demonstrated  to  anyone  who  will 
inspect  a  few  highways,  that  steam-rolling 
is  something  of  a  'snare.  For  there  is 
now,  with  an  increased  use  of  steam¬ 
rollers,  a  distinct  tendency  to  break  up 
the  stones  less,  and  also  to  put  round 
stones  down  with  angular  stones.  After 
a  steam-roller  has  been  over  a  road,  how¬ 
ever  improper  the  material  may  be,  it  has 
for  a  time  an  appearance  of  smoothness. 
But  when  continued  dry  weather  comes 
the  round  stones  or  those  which  are  too 
large  begin  to  get  loose,  and  the  entire 
surface  gradually  breaks  up.  When 
stones  were  carefully  broken  and  worked 
in  bv  traffic  in  winter  the  initial  process 
was  annoying  at  first  to  the  wayfarer,  but 
the  result  was  a  road  which  was  stronger 
in  dry  weather  than  a  road  with  improper 
material  only  partially  bound  together  by 
a  steam-roller.  In  the  southern  counties 
notably  in  Herts  and  Bucks,  miles  of 
roads  are  now  in  a  very  bad  state  from 
the  above  causes. 


each  house  into  a  side  channel,  and  from 
the  side  channel  into  gullies,  and  thence 
to  the  main  sewer.  The  owners  were 
called  upon  to  abate  a  nuisance  arising 
from  these  ctoss  and  side  channels  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  the  conten¬ 
tion  being  that,  as  the  premises  were  ill 
the  same  curtilage  these  were  separate 
drains.  The  magistrates  had  adopted 
this  view',  but  the  Divisional  Court  held 
they  were  sewers,  since  houses  separately 
occupied  could  not  be  brought  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “  curtilage,” 
even  though  there  was  a  common  access 
and  to  a  certain  extent  common  accom¬ 
modation.  The  Lofd  Chief  Justice  in 
almost  pathetic  terms  alluded  to  the 
recurring  difficulty  of  deciding  these 
cases  and  the  apparent  futility  of  pointing 
out  the  necessity  for  fresh  legislation. 


situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  pic r® 
will  afford  protection  during  the  pre-B 
valence  of  east  winds.  The  railway® 
platform  now  runs  the  full  length  of  the  I 
pier,  and  the  new  promenade  forms-1 
the  roof  of  the  station  buildings.  On  ■ 
shore,  the  old  harbour  station  is  in  course  I 
of  replacement  by  a  new  structure,  and  I 
the  whole  of  the  works  constitutes  a  most  ! 
important  improvement  which  we  are! 
sure  will  be  appreciated  by  travellers'onM 
both  sides  of  the  Channel. 


In  the  case  of  Mayor,  etc., 


anTsmet  of  Hacknev  v.  Lea  Con- 

improvements.  servancv  Board  (Builder, 
p.  74)  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  meaning  of  the  word  owner 
in  section  250  of  the  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Art.  1855.  This  question  has  fre¬ 
quently  come  before  the  courts,  and  the 
decisions  have  been  noted  by  us  from 
time  to  time.  The  Conservators  of  the 
River  Lea  were  called  upon  to  bear  their 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  making 
up  a  new  street  in  respect  of  a  strip  of 
land  which  was  used  by  them  solely  as  a 
retaining  bank  on  the  Hackney  C  ut. 
but  which  was  26  ft.  wide  and  capable  of 
other  use,  and  the  question  was  whether 
they  were  “  the  persons  for  the  time 
being  receiving  the  rack  rent  of  the 
premises  or  who  would  so  receive  the 
same  if  such  premises  were  let  at  a  rack 
rent  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
The  Court  below  had  held  that  the 
premises  were  held  for  purposes  in- 
consistent  with  the  land  being  rack- 
rented  as  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  statutes  under  which  the  Conservancy 
held  the  land  contained  no  power  to  let, 
but  they  did  contain  a  power  of  sale.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  held  that  they  held  the 
land  beneficially,  and  that  it  was  not 
extra  commercium,  and  that  even  if  they 
had  no  power  actually  to  let  the  land 
themselves  it  was  nevertheless  capable  of 
being  let  at  a  rack  rent,  and  the  Conser¬ 
vators  were  therefore  liable  as  owners 
to  contribute  to  the  paving  expenses. 


T1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Welsh  Power  substantial  progress  has  been 
Scheme.  ma(je  witlr  the  extensive 

system  of  electrical  power  distribution 
inaugurated  in  South  Wales.  The  dis¬ 
trict  assigned  to  the  company  comprises 
over  1.000  square  miles,  and  uses  some¬ 
thing  like  500.000  horse-power,  chiefly 
provided  at  the  present  time  by  steam 
and  gas  engines.  As  the  electricity 
company  is  already  able  to  supply 
current  for  power  purposes  at  fd.  per 
Board  of  Trade  unit,  it  is  probable  that 
users  will  find  considerable  economy  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  electricity. 
The  company  has  so  far  established  three 
generating  stations,  one  at  Pontypridd 
with  a  capacity  of  6,000  h.p..  and  others 
at  Cwmbran  of  1.320  h.p.  and  Bridgend 
of  750  h.p.,  while  a  fourth  is  in  course 
of  construction  at  Neath.  One  excellent 
result  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  Bridgend 
Urban  District  Council,  who  had  proposed 
very  heavy  expenditure  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  generating  station, 
decided  to  purchase  the  current  required, 
and  were  able  to  show  a  profit  on  the 
first  year’s  working  of  their  electricity 
department — a  result  that  is  somewhat 
unusual  in  connexion  with  municipal 
enterprises  of  the  kind.  W  e  should  now 
like  to  hear  of  some  electric  power 
schemes  involving  the  utilisation  of  water 
power  for  the  generation  of  current,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  involve  the  destruction 
of  any  picturesque  waterfall. 


In  the  case  of  Harris  v. 
D  or'1  Scurfield  ( Builder ,  p.  74) 
Sewer*.  the  question  of  drain 

or  sewer  was  again  litigated.  The  appel¬ 
lants  were  the  owners  of  eighteen  houses 
which  were  built  in  blocks  of  six  to  seven 
houses  and  were  back  to  back.  The 
drainage  for  slop  water  was  by  separate 
channels  cut  in  the  pavement  of  the  court 
between  the  houses  at  right  angles  to 


„  „  .  On  Tuesday  last  week,  when 

Folkestone  ,  .  ,  ,  e  .1  „ 

Harbour  laying  the  final  stone  ot  the 

Extension.  new  p-er  an(j  harbour  works 
at  Folkestone,  M.  Cambon  appropriately 
observed  that  the  ceremony  had  a 
special  significance  and  marked  the 
rapprochement  realised  between  the 
peoples  of  England  and  France.  The 
works,  which  were  commenced  in  1896, 
include  the  reconstruction  of  the  pier  with 
six  new  landing-stages,  the  rebuilding  of 
two  railway  stations,  and  the  erection  of 
an  overhead  promenade.  The  old  timber 
pier  is  replaced  by  a  granite-faced  ^con¬ 
crete  structure,  with  a  width  of  73  ft., 
which  is  continued  900  ft.  beyond  the 
end  of  the  old  pier— 300  ft.  in  a  straight 
line  and  600  ft.  at  an  angle  of  36  deg. 
therefrom,  so  as  to  form  shelter  for 
vessels  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
pier.  The  new  landing-stages  provide 
adequate  accommodation  for  steamships 
at  high  or  low  tide,  and  two  berths 


In  a  paper  read  to  the-B 
M4Uovsic  Hutch  Physical  Society  last-1 
‘  June.  Hr!  F.  Heusler  de-B 
scribed  how  he  discovered,  owing  to  one  | 
of  his  tools  having  been  accidentallyl 
magnetised,  that  a  particular  alloy  of 
manganese  and  tin  was  strongly! 
magnetic.  He  has  since  made  a  carefull 
research  on  the  magnetic  properties  of  I 
alloys  of  manganese,  and  has  made  one  ) 
or  two  further  discoveries  which  may# 
have  several  commercial  applications J. 
He  has  noted  that  given  alloys  become 
non-magnetic  at  definite  temperatures,*, 
and  that  this  temperature,  when  the  • 
manganese  is  alloyed  with  lead,  is  only 
140  deg.  Fahrenheit.  This  can  obviouslyf 
be  utilised  for  temperature -indicating ; 
devices,  and,  if  it  is  found  that  the  3 
alloys  do  not  lose  their  magnetic  pro-  * 
perties  with  time,  it  can  also  be  used  in 
connexion  with  fire  alarm  devices.  A 1. 
manganese  lead  magnet,  for  example,  | 
would  lose  its  magnetic  properties  at  j 
140  deg.  Fahrenheit;  its  keeper  would ^ 
therefore  drop  at  this  temperature,  and 
it  could  easilv  be  arranged  that  it  shouldi 
complete  an  electric -bell  circuit,  and  sd 
give  the  alarm.  Theoretically,  also,  it; 
seems  to  us  that  this  discovery  of  Hr.i 
Heusler’s  solves  the  problem  of  convert-t 
ing  heat  directly  into  work.  By  alter-ij 
na'tely  heating  and  cooling  a  magnet! 
made  of  one  of  these  alloys,  the  keeper! 
may  be  kept  oscillating  by  the  magnetic! 
attraction  continually  overcoming  itstl 
weight,  and  thus  work  could  be  obtainedii 
A  generator  for  electric  currents  could! 
also  be  made  on  this  principle.  It  wad 
found  that  an  alloy  of  manganese;! 
aluminium  and  copper  rivalled  cast  iron; 
in  its  magnetic  properties,  and  although 
the  cost  of  this  alloy  makes  its  conn 
mercial  application  at  present  out  of  thill 
question,  yet  it  is  highly  probable!- 
seeing  the  important  results  obtained  ill 
this  brief  research,  that  further  dial 
coveries  in  the  immediate  future  win 
make  these  alloys  useful  in  dynamic 
construction.  From  a  theoretical  point  cjj 
view  many  interesting  problems  havj 
arisen.  A  new  magnetic  theory  seernij: 
to  be  required  to  explain  why,  fcl 
example,  the  addition  of  aluminium  to  t 
practically  non-magnetic  alloy  shoulii 
convert  it  into  a  powerful  magnet. 


As  observed  by  geologisji 
volcanic  Origin  at  various  times,  not  on 
of  0,L  are  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solji 
hydrocarbons  among  the  more  importa  ii 
products  of  solfataric  volcanic  eman  • 
tions,  but  also  acid  vapours,  sulphurettn* 
hydrogen,  gypsum,  and  calcareous  ai 
siliceous  waters.  That  such  volcar-.' 
phenomena  represent  the  normal  a 
orderly  process  of  petroleum  productin: 
appears  ‘to  be  a  clearly  establish! 
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geological  fact,  for  reasons  which  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Eugene  Coste  in  a  paper 
'recently  read  before  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  author,  the  oil, 
sulphur,  salt,  natural  gas  and  hydrogen- 
sulphide  products  of  the  Texas  Coastal 
Plam  are  not  indigenous  to  the  strata 
n  which  they  are  found,  but  are  resultant 
oroducts  which  have  ascended,  under 
rolcanlc  pressure,  at  points  along  lines 
si  structural  weakness,  and  have  been 
disseminated  through  thousands  of  feet 
if  the  shales,  sands,  and  littoral  sedi- 
nents  of  the  same  region.  After  an 
.exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
loste  arrives  at  the  important  conclusion 
hat  as  oil  and  gas  have  only  been 
upplied  along  lines  of  structural  weak- 
less,  or  along  fractured  zones  of  the 
rust  of  the  earth,  new  oil  and  gas  fields 
ire  to  be  looked  for  only  along  such  belts 
■r  zones.  Existing  oil  and  gas  fields 
erve  to  indicate  the  position  of  numerous 
11  belts,  and  the  author  suggests  that,  so 
ar  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  the 
important  point  is  to  accurately  trace 
he  fissured  areas  on  reliable  mapsl  and  to 
hill  in  the  localities  thus  indicated. 

Museum  at  A  littlb  museum  of  the 
S'amagusta,  most  modest  pretensions  has 
been  recently  constituted  in 
'amagusta,  Cyprus,  for  the  purpose  of 
ousing  the  valuable  fragments  of  sculp- 
ire  which  for  more  than  twenty-five 
ears  have  littered  the  Zaptieh  barrack¬ 
ed,  in  the  middle  of  the  ruined  city.  It 
to  be  hoped  this  is  the  beginning  of 
rod  things,  as  far  as  Cypriote  antiquities 
re  concerned.  The  collection  of  frag- 
lents  now  rescued  from  a  miserable 
mdition  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
lustrated  in  the  great  work  on  “  L’Art 
othique  et  de  la  Renaissance  en 
hypre,”  published  by  M.  Enlart,  at  the 
1st  of  the  French  Government,  in  1899. 
rould  that  we  could  record  the  institu¬ 
te  of  similar  “  provincial  museums  ” 
other  parts  of  the  island,  for  preserving 
le  interesting  remains  of  mediaeval 
t  still  surviving  in  private  possession, 
abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
overnment  officials. 
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c hartley  This  estate,  which  extends 

CasNe  Estate,  over  some  8,000  acres,  lying 
between  Stafford  and 
Uttoxeter,  will  shortly  be  offered  for  sale 
at  auction.  Of  the  ninety-eight  lots 
the  principal  lot  includes  the  Manor 
Farm  and  its  early  Elizabethan  manorial 
house,  Chartley  ‘Park,  famed  for  its 
indigenous  herd  of  wild  white  cattle — 
descended  from  the  primeval  herds  of 
Needwood  Forest— Chartley  Hall,  a  seat 
of  the  Shirleys,  Earls  Ferrers,  and  the 
ruins  of  Chartley  Castle.  The  last- 
named  consists  of  two  ivy-covered  round 
towers  encompassed  with  yew  trees, 
being  the  remains  of  the  castle  built  by 
Randolph  de  Blundeville,  fourth  Earl 
of  Chester,  in  1229,  after  his  return  from 
Palestine.  His  sister  brought  the  county 
estates  in  marriage  to  William  de  Ferrers, 
Earl  of  Derby,  ancestor  of  John,  who 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Ferrers  of  Chartley  in  1299,  and  of  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,  Baron  Ferrers,  who  in 
1711  was  advanced  Viscount  Tamworth 
and  Earl  Ferrers.  The  Castle,  having 
been  forfeited  by  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
eighth  and  last  Earl  of  Derby,  on  his 
attainder  temp.  John  was  subsequently 
restored  to  his  house.  A  residence, 
constructed  mostly  of  timber,  that  took 
its  place  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1781. 

It  had  been  the  home  of  the  Devereux, 
Earls  of  Essex :  Sir  Henry  Shirley 
married  in  1615  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Robert,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Chartley  Hall,  a  moated  house  in  the 
domestic  Gothic  style,  embodies  the 
prison-lodging  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
whence  she  was  taken  to  Fotheringay 
Castle,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
mansion  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  on 
two  occasions  since  that  time. 


had  a  gate-house,  refectory,  and  armoury ; 
in  1565  the  Company  of  Court  Letter 
Scriveners  were  incorporated  with  the 
Ironmongers,  who  constituted  a  guild  or 
craft  in  the  early  years  of  the  XIVth 
century. 

isoiatkm  The  Baruet  Hospital  Com- 

Hospitai  mittee  at  their  meeting  last 
Competition.  week  again  discussed  the 
question  of  appointing  an  assessor  in  the 
case  of  the  Isolation  Hospital  competition 
and  finally  decided  against  it,  the  absurd 
argument  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
competitors  to  appoint  an  assessor  now, 
when  they  did  not  advertise  it,  being 
again  brought  up.  This  looks  rather  like 
a  convenient  argument  brought  up  to 
give  a  show  of  justice  to  a  proceeding 
which  is  only  influenced  by  economical 
considerations  ;  an  assessor  will  have  to 
be  paid,  and  they  do  not  want  to  pay  him. 
It  is  noticeable  that  one  of  the  arguments 
was  that  they  had  on  their  Board  Mr. 
Hasluck,  who  was  a  professional  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  that  Mr.  Hasluck  himself  sub¬ 
sequently  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  isolation  hosiptals,  “  that 
it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death  in 
deciding  the  character  of  the  new  build- 
ing,  and  that  if  any  defects  should  after¬ 
wards  be  discovered  the  responsibility 
resting  on  the  Committee  would  be  a 
very  serious  one.”  Mr.  Hasluck  is 
evidently  a  sensible  man,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  his  advice  was  not  listened  to. 


The 

Star 

Chamber. 


Adverting  to  the  recent 
decease  of  Sir  Reginald 
Palgrave,  who  until  his 
tirement  in  1900  had  been  during 
any  years  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Corn- 
oil  s,  we  may  mention  that  amongst  his 
\estigations  in  the  field  of  historical 
chgeology  was  an  inquiry  into  the  exact 
•sition  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Sir 
2ginald  Palgrave  succeeded  in  ascer- 
ining,  after  much  research,  that  the 
awing-room  of  his  own  residence — 
room  which  has  since  been  given  up 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
tnds  almost  precisely  over  the  spot. 
ie  Star  Chamber,  having  escaped  from 
?  fire  in  1834,  was  destroyed  for  the 
ilding  of  the  north  wing  of  that  part 
the  precincts  of  the  new  Houses  of 
rliament.  On  J uly  8  were  sold  at 
ssrs.  Foster’s  rooms  in  King-street, 
ten  guineas,  eighteen  pieces  of  stained 
ss,  bearing  heraldical  devices  and 
‘traits  of  Kings  of  England,  which 
>utedly  had  been  removed  from  the 
J  Chamber  many  years  ago. 


IroUHaugers  -^J)VERTING  to  Messrs.  Hub- 
Fenchurch-  bard  and  Moore’s  designs 
street.  for  rebuilding  the  Company’s 
Hall,  as  published  in  our  number  of 
May  28,  we  may  mention  that  the  present 
hall  was  built  in  1748  after  plans  and 
designs  by  Thomas  Holden.  The  stone 
front  consists  of  a  rusticated  ground 
floor  and  two  floors  above,  the  middle 
portion  of  the  facade  has  an  order,  on 
the  first  and  second  floors,  of  four  Ionic 
pilasters  with  an  angle-pediment,  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
Company  between  two  large  cornucopise. 
In  the  middle  of  the  order,  and  above 
the  central  doorway,  is  a  Venetian 
window,  having  four  Ionic  columns,  half- 
engaged,  and  over  that  is  an  oval-shaped 
opening,  glazed  for  light ;  the  spaces  on 
the  same  line  between  the  two  pilasters 
on  either  side  are  pierced  with  similar 
circular  openings.  The  first-floor  win¬ 
dows  of  the  two  sides  have  rounded 
heads,  those  of  the  ground  floor  are 
squared.  An  urn  surmounts  the  pedi¬ 
ment,  and  there  are  urns  upon  the  open 
balustrade.  From  the  vestibule,  which 
is  divided  with  Tuscan  columns,  a  large 
staircase  leads  to  the  banqueting  hall, 
measuring  70  ft.  by  30  ft.  and  30  ft.  high, 
which  about  sixty  years  ago  Jackson 
and  Son  decorated,  after  the  Louis  XIV. 
style,  with  papier-mache  and  carton- 
pierre  imitative  oak.  The  Company,  who 
possess  a  portrait  by  Gainsborough  of 
Admiral  Viscount  Hood,  presented  by 
him  in  1783,  was  first  incorporated  in 
1464  ;  their  first  hall,  on  the  present  site,  j 


Eton  The  Eton  War  Memorial 
Wiir  Memorial  Competition,  about  which 
o  m  pc  i  ion.  we  publish  eel  a  letter  last 
week  from  “  Etonian,”  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  in  rather  an  odd  manner, 
from  an  architect’s  point  of  view.  The 
circular  sent  round  to  the  competitors, 
announcing  the  award  of  the  premiums 
by  the  assessor,  states  that  the  plans 
have  obtained  warm  approval  from  the 
assessor,  and  that  “  whatever  course 
be  finally  adopted,  they  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  committed.” 
Further  on  it  is  stated  that  “  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Taste  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  make  any  further  statement  in  the 
matter,  or  to  suggest  the  adoption  of 
any  one  design,  or  the  combination  of 
any  two  or  more  designs ”  (the  italics 
are  our  own).  The  “  Committee  of 
Taste  ”  must  be  in  need  of  a  little  sound 
architectural  advice  if  they  really  suppose 
that  a  “  combination  of  two  or  more 
designs  ”  is  a  proceeding  either  reasonable 
in  itself  or  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
architects.  If  the  professional  assessor 
(Mr.  Norman  Shaw)  saw  this  circular,  we 
cannot  understand  his  letting  it  go  out 
without  a  protest.  We  presume  the 
Committee  of  Taste  is  entirely  an  amateur 
one ;  certainly  its  ideas  about  architec¬ 
tural  design  seem  to  be  of  a  very 
amateurish  description. 


PORTLAND-PLACE,  WEST  KENSINGTON.— Steps 
are  being  taken  for  the  affixing  of  a  tablet 
upon  the  front  wall  of  No.  7,  Portland-place, 
to  commemorate  the  circumstance  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  occupied  the  house  in  1810.  Portland- 
place  forms  a  row  of  houses  on  the  west  side 
of  a  turning  which  leads,  southwards,  out  of 
the  high  road  to  Hammersmith,  into  Avon- 
more-road,  and  overlooks  the  railway  line  at 
the  former  Caunter’s  Bridge,  near  Addison- 
road  station.  A  local  tradition  avers  that 
Coleridge,  either  before  or  after  his  sojourn 
in  Portland-place,  lodged  for  a  while  in  the 
adjacent  Edwardes-square. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  ROMAN 
FORUM. 

The  discovery  of  a  group  of  prehistoric 
Tares  in  a  specially-constructed  receptacle  in 
the  base  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian 
has  recently  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  the  Builder  (May  28;  p.  574).  The 
character  and  meaning  of  the  deposit  has  not 
yet.  been  certainly  determined  ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  vases  form  a  group  of 
several  varieties,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  VUIth  century  b.c.,  and  that  they 
resemble  very  closely  indeed  not  only  the 
pottery  of  the  inhumation  burials*  of  the 
necropolis  close  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  but  that  ot  other  cemeteries  of  the 
same  ]>eriod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
products  of  a  relatively  advanced  art,  be 
compared  with  the  primitive  vases  which  the 
Arval  brethren  worshipped,  and  which  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  rough  and  undeveloped  style. 

It  seems  most  probable,  on  the  whole,  that,  as  I 
said  before,  they  are  the  contents  ot  a  tomb 
which  was  disturbed  by  the  laying  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  concrete  foundation  for  the  statue. 

Another  discovery  of  far  greater  historic 
interest  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  April, 
quite  close  by ;  for,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards  to  the  north-west,  Commenclatore 
Giacomo  Boni,  who  has  directed  the  recent 
excavations  since  they  began  in  1898,  noticed  a 
line  of  blocks  of  travertine,  which  ran  in  a 
direction  out  of  correspondence  with  the  lines  of 
the  Imperial  Forum,  but  agreeing  with  the 
orientation  of  the  Republican  period.  The 
removal  of  some  of  the  travertine  slabs  of  the 
pavement  of  late  Imperial  times  which  now 
covers  the  area  of  the  Forum  showed  that  these 
blocks  formed  the  north  side  of  an  enclosure  of 
irregular  shape,  but  measuring  roughly  30  ft. 
from  north  to  south,  and  20  ft.  from  east 
to  west.  This  enclosed  space  had  originally 
been  paved  with  rectangular  slabs  of  tufa,  but 
the  upper  surface  of  these  had  subsequently 
been  hacked  away,  and  over  them  travertine 
slabs  had  been  laid — except  in  one  place  near 
the  south  end.  Here  the  tufa  slabs  were  left 
to  their  original  height,  and  others  laid  over 
them,  so  that  this  portion  is  4  in.  or  5  in. 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  pavement ;  it  is 
twelve-sided,  about  10  ft.  across,  and  was 
apparently  enclosed  by  a  balustrade  of  slabs  of 
stone,  which  ran  in  a  circle  round  it. 

This  area  seems  to  correspond  in  position  with 
what  we  know  of  the  site  of  the  Lacus  Curtins, 
which,  as  Roman  writers  tell  us,  was  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Forum.  According  to  the 
most  popular  legend,  the  spot  took  its  name  from 
Marcus  Curtius,  who,  when  a  chasm  opened  in 
the  Forum  and  the  gods  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  the  best  that  Rome  contained,  leapt,  in 
full  armour,  mounted  on  his  charger,  into  the 
abyss,  which  at  once  closed  on  him.  There 
were,  however,  other  versions,  according  to 
one  of  which  the  name  came  from  the  leader  of 
the  Sabinas  in  their  attempt  to  take  vengeance 
on  Romulus  for  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
His  name  was  Metius  (or  Mettius)  Curtius,  and 
it  was  said  that  when  hard-pressed  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  marsh,  and  hardly  managed  to 
escape  from  it.  The  third  form  of  the  story 
merely  traces  the  name  to  one  Caius  Curtius, 
who,  "during  his  consulship,  made  an  enclosure 
round  the  spot  where  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen. 
This  might  perhaps  be  an  attempt  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  twelve-sided  space  at  the 
south  end  ;  but  the  irregular  shape  of  the  main 
precinct  agrees  better  with  the  first  two  versions 
of  the  legend,  which  are  those  more  widely 
current.  And  with  these,  and  more  especially 
with  the  second,  agrees  the  representation  on  a 
relief  now  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori 
(belonging  itself  to  the  late  Classical  period, 
but  probably  a  copy  of  a  much  older  original) 
of  a  heavilv-armed  horseman  whose  steed  is 
stumbling  in  a  bed  of  reeds. 

The  identification  of  the  paved  area  with 
the  site  of  the  Lacus  Curtius  (which  was,  we 
know,  dry  land  at  any  rate  in  the  Augustan  age) 
seems  thus  eminently  probable ;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  constructors  of  the 
system  of  underground  passages  beneath  the 
area  of  the  Forum  ( Builder ,  January  2,  1904) 
expressly  avoided  tunneling  under  the  place, 
whether  because  of  its  sanctity,  or  because 
the  ground  was  known  to  be  marshy,  or  for 
both  reasons ;  anti  that  though  the  galleries 
themselves  are  entirely  constructed  of  solid 

•  The  inhumation  tombs  are  here,  at  any  rate, 
later  in  date  than  the  cremation  tombs  (Builder, 
January  2,  1904,  p.  3). 


concrete,  owing  to  the  amount  of  water  which 
percolates  through  the  subsoil  of  the  Forum. 
.Such  discoveries  as  these  help  greatly  in  making 
ancient  Rome  more  of  a  reality  to  us.  We 
have  not  here,  it  is  true,  the  original  Lacus 
Curtius,  but  further  ex  tions  which  will  in 
time  be  undertaken  below  the  level  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  which  has  recently  come  to  light,  and 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic,  will,  in  all  probability,  throw  light 
upon  the  origin  of  the  legend. 

Thomas  Ashby,  jun. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was  held  at 
Shrewsbury  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
July  14,  15,  and  10.  The  new  President,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Davis,  C.E.,  of  Shrewsbury,  is  County 
Surveyor  of  Shropshire,  and  the  first  county 
surveyor  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  an  active  and 
respected  member  of  the  Association  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  acted  for  some  years 
as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Midland  district, 
and  has  been  an  elected  member  of  the  Council 
for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  the  retiring  President  (Mr.  W.  Weaver, 
C.E.,  of  Kensington)  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  were  present  the  President-elect,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Davis,  Messrs.  T.  H.  Yabbicom  (Bristol),  J.  T. 
Eayrs  (Birmingham),  J.  Lobley  (Hanley).  E.  G. 
Mawbey  (Leicester),  O.  C.  Robson  (Willesden), 
0.  E.  Winter  (Hampstead),  C.  Chambers  Smith 
(Sutton),  J.  D.  Watson  (Birmingham),  J.  P. 
Barber  (Islington),  J.  S.  Pickering  (Cheltenham), 
A.  Creer  (York),  J.  Price  (Birmingham),  H. 
Richardson  (Handsworth).  J.  E.  Wiucox  (Bir¬ 
mingham),  A.  H.  Walker  (Loughborough), 
J.  Gammage  (Dudley),  W.  C.  Eddowes  (Shrews¬ 
bury),  M.  Lea  (Truro),  A.  D.  Greatorex  (West 
Bromwich),  W.  Welburn  (Middleton),  A.  J. 
Price  (Lytham),  T.  Caiuk  (Worcester),  J.  A. 
Crowther  (Southampton),  W.  H.  Tressider 
(Falmouth),  T.  S.  Yates  (Waterloo),  J.  Patou 
(Plymouth).  J.  W.  Warclle  (Longton),  G.  W. 
Lacey  (Oswestry).  W.  H.  Grieves  (Buxton), 
R.  S.  Dorman  (Armagh),  T.  W.  A.  Haywood 
(Battersea),  R.  A.  MacBrair  (Lincoln),  F  T. 
Grant  (Gravesend),  M.  J.  Fleming  (Waterford), 
R.  F.  Vallance  (Mansfield),  C.  F.  Wike  (Sheffield), 
J.  P.  Norrington  (London),  J.  Parker  (Hereford), 
C.  Brownridge  (Birkenhead),  F.  W.  Mager 
(Walsall),  G.  Eaton-Shore  (Crewe),  and  others. 

The  Mayor  (Councillor  W.  F.  Watkins) 
attended  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  and 
offered  the  Association  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
ancient  and  historic  borough.  He  trusted 
that  during  their  stay  they  would  find  many 
matters  of  interest  in  town  and  country. 

Mr.  W.  Weaver  (the  retiring  President) 
thanked  the  Mayor  for  his  gracious  and  kindly 
welcome. 

Mr.  T.  Cole  (Secretary)  read  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council,  which* stated  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  now  1,060  members.  The  Council  had 
awarded  premiums  of  10L  to  Mr.  A.  D. 
Greatorex,  of  West  Bromwich,  for  his  paper  on 
"  Municipal  Work  at  West  Bromwich,”  and  51. 
to  Mr.  N.  F.  Dennis,  for  his  paper  on  “  Some 
Municipal  Works  at  Aldershot.”  The  Council 
reported  correspondence  with  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  on  the  professional  status  of  the 
municipal  engineer.  The  committee  still  had 
the  question  of  the  model  building  by-laws 
under  consideration,  and  a  mass  of  evidence  had 
been  collected. 

The  retiring  President  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  Yates  (Waterloo)  raised  the  question  of 
the  payment  by  local  authorities  of  the  expenses 
of  members  attending  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  T.  Henry  (Retford)  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Grieves  (Buxton),  supported  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  J.  Patten  Barber  (Islington)  said  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  very  difficult  to  move, 
especially  when  the  moving  force  was  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  position  the  Local  Government 
Board  took  up  was  that  they  could  not  move  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Association  of  Officials ;  the 
representation  must  come  from  the  local 
authorities. 

The  President  promised  that  the  matter 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Council  of 
the  Association,  and  the  report  was  then 
approved. 

Mr.  W.  Weaver  (Kensington)  then  moved  an 
alteration  in  the  by-laws  to  facilitate  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  Scottish  Association  with  the 


Association.  The  alteration  was  to  enable  the  I 
Scottish  members  to  join  without  the  payment  of  I 
an  entrance  fee,  and  allowing  the  Council  to  I 
dispense  with  the  provision  of  by-law  2.  1 
requiring  members  to  hold  a  chief  permanent  I 
appointment.  I 

Mr.  O.  C.  Robson  (Willesden)  seconded  the  1 
new  by-law,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom  j 
(Bristol),  the  retiring  President  (Mr.  W.  Weaver,  I 
of  Kensington)  was  thanked  for  his  services  to  I 
the  Association  during  the  past  year. 

President' s  Address. 

The  newly-elected  President  (Mr.  A.  T.  I 
Davis),  in  his  inaugural  address,  having  1 
thanked  the  members  for  his  election,  assured  I 
them  that  during  his  term  of  office  he  would  I 
endeavour,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  maintain  j 
the  high  position  which  the  Association  now  ; 
occupied.  Having  been  connected  with  the  1 
Association  for  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  century,  (j 
he  could  not  resist  looking  back  to  its  early  days  I 
and  recalling  the  progress  that  had  been  made.  ; 
He  offered  no  apology  for  alluding  to  its  early  i 
history,  because  he  held  that  too  much  honour  r 
could  not  be  given  to  those  far-seeing  men— Mr. 
Lewis  Angell,  Mr.  James  Lemon,  Mr.  Charles  « 
Jones,  and  others— who,  recognising  the  advant-  l 
ao-es  of  a  common  bond  of  fellowship  and  pro- 
fessional  interests,  founded  this  society  thirty-  - 
one  years  ago.  It  was  reported  that  at  the® 
inaugural  meeting,  held  on  May  2,  1873,  more 
than  100  engineers  and  surveyors  of  various  s 
towns  had  joined  the  Association.  At  the  close  U 
of  the  last  financial  year  this  number  had  j 
increased  more  than  tenfold,  the  actual  roll  of  ' 
the  Association  embracing  at  that  date  a  total 
of  1,060  of  all  ranks.  This  interchange  of 
experiences  was  of  enormous  advantage,  nor 
only  to  municipal  engineers,  but  also  to  the  < 
councils  they  served  and  the  community  ini 
general.  Indeed,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  1 
affirming  that  the  municipalities  of  this 
country  had  derived  immense  benefits  from  1 
the  Association  in  this  respect.  During  j 
the  existence  of  the  Association,  while  1 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  J 
increased  by  upwards  of  10,000,000,  with  its  J 
concomitant  crowding  in  the  larger  cities  and  | 
towns,  the  rate  of  mortality  had  decreased  from  j 
•213  in  1S71  to  15'4  last  year;  and  members) 
might  fairly  claim,  along  with  their  colleagues) 
the  medical  health  officers,  no  small  share  m  the: 
diminution  of  human  suffering  and  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  human  life  represented  by  these- 
figures.  The  Council  were  doing  their  best  to 
combat  the  two  evils  that  militated  so  much 
against  the  professional  status  of  the  municipal 
engineer  and  surveyor — viz.,  insecurity  of 
tenure,  and  the  occasional  appointment,  by 
urban  and  rural  councils,  of  unqualified  men. 
The  remedy  seemed  simple  enough  ;  it  was  only 
necessary  to  follow  the  precedent  set  in  the  case 
of  the  metropolitan  medical  officers  of  health, 
who  were  protected  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  under  section"  108  (6)  of  the  Publid 
Health  (London)  Act,  which  was  as  follows:— 
“  A  medical  officer  of  health  shall  be  removeo 
by  the  sanitary  authority  with  the  consent  of  thd 
Local  Government  Board,  or  by  the  Board,  ana 
not  otherwise.”  The  principal  reason  for  Him 
Local  Government  Board  exercising  somnj 
control  over  the  appointment  of  the  London 
medical  officers  of  health  was  that  it  would  bill 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  public  thaijl 
such  should  be  held  by  men  unprotected  11, 
some  way,  seeing  that  their  duties  were  of  such 
a  character  as  to  bring  them  into  conflict  with 
vested  interests,  and  to  render  them  liable  tl 
unjust  treatment.  But  surely  these  argument) 
were  equally  applicable  to  the  engineer  and  surll 
veyor,  whether  in  London  or  the  provinces,  whdfj 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  e.g .Jl 
in  the  administration  of  the  by-laws,  to  mentioia 
only  one  instance,  might  incur  the  hostility  ell 
some  person  or  persons  placed  in  authority  ove  I 
him.  But,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  all 
security  of  tenure,  it  was  quite  time  that  tb* 
practice  of  appointing  incompetent  men  and  thi 
payment  of  disgracefully  inadequate  salarieU 
should  cease.  The  work  of  the  municipil 
engineer  involved  the  health  of  thousands,  si 
well  as  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  c  l 
money,  and  as  both  these  subjects  so  intimatellj 
concerned  the  public,  it  was  to  be  hoped  Jhil  t 
Members  of  Parliament  might  be  induced  itl 
take  the  matter  up.  The  proposed  union  wit,  I 
their  Scottish  conf  reres  would,  he  felt  quite  sum  I 
prove  mutually  advantageous,  and  nothin! 
would  be  wanting  on  his  part  during  his  year  1  , 
office  to  make  the  union  a  happy  one.  A  ver  j 
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important  work  was  being  performed  by  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Model 
By-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  both  urban  and  rural  districts.  He  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  when  submitted  would  be  adopted  by 
that  board. 

It  would  be  universally  admitted !  that 
very  great  advantages  and  economies  must 
accrue  from  the  standardisation  of  engineering 
materials,  which  was  being  carried  on  by 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  with  the 
approval  of  the  Government  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  institutions  and  societies, 
including  their  own.  Interchangeability  within 
proper  limits  must  cheapen  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  hear,  on  the 
authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
which  undertook  the  work  of  standardising 
tram-rail  sections  (Mr.  W.  Howard  Smith),  that 
since  the  completion  of  their  labours  and  the 
ublication  of  the  standard  sections  and  speci- 
cations  scarcely  a  tram-rail  of  any  other  section 
had  been  rolled  in  this  country.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  was  also  represented  on  the  Pipe  Standardi¬ 
sation  Committee  now  sitting  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  Charles  Hawksley,  past- 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Their  representatives  were  Mr.  F.  Griffith,  of 
Leicester,  and  Mr.  W.  Watts,  of  Langsett.  This 
committee  was  making  exhaustive  inquiries 
with  a  tfiew  to  standardising  all  classes  of  pipes, 
from  rain-water  pipes  to  the  large  steel  and  iron 
pipes  for  hydraulic  power.  For  a  very  long 
period  the  troublesome  problem  of  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal  had  exercised  the  minds  and 
engaged  the  serious  attention  of  municipal  and 
sanitary  engineers,  and  for  upwards  of  six  years 
a  Roval  Commission  had  been  making 
researches  into  its  hidden  mysteries.  However, 
without  waiting  for  the  final  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  one  could  easily  see  that  the  com¬ 
plex  problem,  if  not  solved,  was  approaching 
solution,  and  engineers,  he  thought,  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  natural  and  artificial 
methods  of  sewage  purification  to  enable  them, 
with  adequate  funds  at  their  disposal,  to  produce 
an  effluent  of  any  chemical  and  bacterial 
standard  value  that  might  be  required.  That 
no  one  method  was  of  universal  application  was 
as  much  an  axiom  to-day  as  ever  it  was.  If 
suitable  land  in  sufficient  quantity  could  be 
purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  he  felt  sure 
that  the  simple  and  natural  method  of  irriga¬ 
tion  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  prove  the 
most  satisfactory  and  economical,  but  where 
land  was  unavailable,  equally  good  results  might 
be  obtained  by  artificial  or  biological  methods. 
Be  the  method  natural  or  artificial,  however, 
he  was  convinced  from  practical  experience  and 
careful  observations,  that  unless  the  works  were 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  experienced 
and  thoroughly  reliable  men,  whose  aim  was 
purification  and  not  profit,  failure  and  not 
success  would  be  the  result.  If  the  recom¬ 
mendation  contained  in  the  third  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  was  carried  into  effect,  viz., 
“  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  provide 
such  sewers  as  were  necessary  to  carry  trade 
effluents  as  well  as  domestic  sewage,  and  that 
the  manufacturer  should  be  given  the  right, 
subject  to  the  observance  of  certain  safeguards, 
to  discharge  trade  effluents  into  the  sewers  of 
the  local  authority  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,”  the 
difficulties  of  municipal  engineers,  in  some 
towns  at  least,  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  fourth  report  of  the  Commission  was 
pregnant  with  interest  to  all  municipal  engineers, 
but  more  especially  to  those  whose  districts 
contained  tidal  waters.  The  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  said :  “  The  treatment  of  sewage, 

according  to  methods  at  present  in  use,  cannot 
be  relied  on  so  as  to  alter  its  character  as  to 
allow  of  its  discharge  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  shellfish  layings,  without  incurring 
appreciable  risk  of  disease  being  communicated 
by  the  consumption  of  shellfish  taken  from 
such  layings.  In  such  cases  either  the  sewage 
outfall  must  be  removed  or  the  layings  closed.” 
These  observations  had  a  much  wider  bearing 
than  at  first  view  appeared,  as  the  whole  question 
of  sewage  treatment  and  rivers  pollution  wa3 
involved.  They  were  no  doubt  within  measur¬ 
able  distance  of  the  formation  of  river  boards, 
composed  of  joint  committees  of  county  and 
county  borough  councils,  under  a  central 
authority,  with  powers  over  watershed  and 
drainage  areas,  to  prevent  pollution  of  rivers 
and  other  sources  of  water  supply,  to  check 
waste,  and  to  guard  local  interests,  by  prevent¬ 


ing  water  being  taken  for  sale  outside  a  given 
area.  When  these  watershed  areas  were 
formed  it  was  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  they 
would  eventually  supersede  the  existing  absurd 
administrative  Local  Government  areas  of  the 
country.  Whether  our  inland  streams  would 
ever  be  rendered  pure  enough,  after  storage 
and  efficient  filtration,  to  adopt  as  public 
sources  of  water  supply  he  could  not  say,  but 
it  would  be  an  enormous  gain  to  the  country  at 
large  if  this  desirable  result  could  be  achieved. 
Possibly  a  rigorous  isolation  of  typhoid  and 
cholera  cases,  and  the  sterilisation  of  their 
excreta  before  discharging  them  into  the  drains 
and  sewers,  might  lead  to  such  a  consummation. 
It  was  notorious  that  many  of  our  small  towns 
and  country  villages  were  unprovided  with 
water  fit  to  drink,  and  were  positively  crying 
out  for  this  necessity  of  life.  It  wa3  anything 
but  creditable  that  this  state  of  things  should 
be  possible  in  these  advanced  days  of  sanitation. 
It  proved  conclusively  that  the  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  ineffective,  and  that  a  change  was 
absolutely  and  urgently  needed.  The  county 
councils  were  doing  their  best  with  the  feeble 
powers  which,  in  this  respect,  they  possessed, 
to  bring  about  an  improvement,  but  progress 
was  very  slow  indeed.  For  some  years  past 
the  County  Council  for  Shropshire  had  been 
trying  to  induce  several  urban  and  rural  districts 
devoid  of  a  proper  supply  of  water,  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  one,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  grouping  certain  districts  into  a 
water  supply  board.  This  board  promoted  a 
Bill  in  the  pressent  session  of  Parliament,  which, 
however,  emerged  from  the  ordeal  of  Com¬ 
mittee  curtailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce 
its  value  and  usefulness  very  considerably. 

With  reference  to  highways,  he  said,  while 
traction  engines  and  the  heavy  motor  lorries 
were  cutting  up  the  roads,  the  users  of  swift- 
running  light  motors  were  demanding  smoother 
and  better  surfaces  which  enormously  increased 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  The  motor-car 
had  brought  in  its  wake  a  problem  in  the  form 
of  dust,  the  solution  of  which  would  in  itself 
bring  about  this  change.  The  clouds  of  dust 
raised  by  the  motor-cars  were  principally  caused 
by  the  sucker-like  action  of  the  wide  pneumatic 
tyre3  of  their  small  wheels.  This  action  was 
positively  injurious  to  the  macadamised  road 
crust,  in  that  it  sucked  out  the  binding  material 
which  held  the  macadam  in  place,  which  was 
naturally  followed  by  disintegration  of  the 
crust  itself.  This  dust  nuisance  had  exercised 
the  minds  of  many  people,  and  patent  “  dust- 
layers  ”  were  already  in  the  market  and  were 
said  to  be  a  panacea  for  the  evil,  such  as  “  We3t- 
rumite,”  “  Pyne  Oiline,”  and  other  oily  liquids 
for  sprinkling  on  the  roads.  These,  however, 
were  only  palliative  measures ;  they  might 
prove  very  useful  in  special  cases,  such  as 
automobile  trials,  race  meetings,  and  other 
gatherings  of  a  like  character,  but  he  feared 
they  would  prove  too  expensive  for  general 
permanent  use.  The  real  remedy  must  be 
founded  on  the  principle  that  “  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,”  and  their  chief  roads,  at  least, 
would  have  to  be  coated  with  an  impervious 
material  which  would  resist  the  sucking  action 
mentioned,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  strong 
enough,  together  with  the  foundation  coat,  to 
bear  heavy  traction  traffic.  If  this  change 
was  to  be  brought  about  without  friction  it 
must  be  done  without  adding  materially  to  the 
present  cost  of  maintenance,  and  he  could  not 
think  of  any  better  or  more  economical  material 
for  the  purpose  than  tar-macadam.  There  was 
nothing  new  in  the  principle  of  mixing  tar 
with  road  metal,  but  many  of  them  must  be 
interested  in  the  experiments  of  one  of  their 
members  in  the  use  of  selected  furnace  slag 
for  the  purpose,  which,  while  yet  warm  from 
the  furnace,  wa3  made  to  absorb  the  tar  which 
it  was  alleged  thoroughly  saturated  it  and 
rendered  it  waterproof  throughout.  If  this 
material  was  found  in  actual  practice  to  be 
sufficiently  tough  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of 
heavy  traffic  the  fact  that  it  could  be  produced 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  especially  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  blast  furnaces,  would  lead  to  its  extended 
use,  both  in  town  and  country,  in  the  place  of 
ordinary  macadam.  The  gain  to  the  travelling 
public  from  roads  of  this  class  would  be  of 
enormous  value.  Tractive  force  would  be 
considerably  reduced,  especially  when  compared 
with  that  exerted  under  existing  conditions, 
such  as  dust  in  summer  and  mud  in  winter, 
both  of  which  conditions  greatly  increased 
resistance  to  traction  ;  dust  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  automobilists  would  be 
enabled  to  lay  aside  their  unbecoming  garments 


for  something  more  beautiful ;  the  roads  would 
be  kept  in  a  better  sanitary  condition,  as  rain, 
instead  of  injuring  them,  as  at  present,  would 
have  a  cleansing  effect  on  their  impervious 
surfaces.  With  roads  of  good,  hard,  smooth 
surfaces — yet  not  too  smooth  on  the  steeper 
gradients — there  would  be  less  necessity  for 
light  railways  and  tramways  which  rendered  the 
roads  less  commodious  and  useful  for  ordinary 
traffic.  Motor  omnibuses  would  take  their 
place  as  means  of  communication  between 
town  and  country,  and  would  be  much  more 
effective,  inasmuch  as  they  could  go  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  people.  This  would  probably 
assist  in  arresting  the  migration  of  the  country 
population  to  the  towns. 

It  had  often  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
much  better  that  building  by-laws  should  be 
abolished  in  favour  of  a  general  building  Act. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  present  anomaly 
by  which  builders  were  able  to  erect  what  they 
liked  in  one  district  where  there  were  no  by-laws, 
while  perhaps  in  an  adjoining  district  they  wero 
compelled  to  observe  a  rigid  set  of  laws.  Surely 
it  would  be  better  to  fix  minimum  standards 
for  town  and  country  respectively,  and  make 
everybody  adhere  to  them  rather  than  to  have 
rigid  regulations  in  one  district  and  none  at  all 
in  another.  However,  so  long  as  the  law  remained 
as  it  was,  they  must  make  the  best  of  it.  q 

Mr.  Robson  (Willesden)  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Davis  for  his  address,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey  (Leicester), 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

American  Sewer  Desijn  and  Construction. 

Mr.  S.  Hodgson,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  American  sewer  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  circumstances  which  led  up 
to  the  construction  of  the  Boston  Main  Drainage 
Works — distinguishing  them  from  the  metro¬ 
politan  works,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter — were 
commonplace  enough.  It  was  on  record  that 
in  1870  an  aggregation  of  old  city  sewers  dis¬ 
charged  by  about  seventy  outlets  into  tide¬ 
water,  chiefly  along  the  harbour  front,  with  the 
customary  results.  In  1875  the  problem  was 
submitted  to  a  commission  of  medical  and 
engineering  experts,  who  were  asked  to  report  as 
to  the  best  means  of  providing  main  drainage 
facilities  for  the  entire  area  of  the  city,  having 
at  that  date  a  population  of  about  340,000 
and  occupying  an  area  of  374  square  miles.  A 
further  area  of  204  square  miles  in  the  Charles 
and  Nepouset  river  valleys,  naturally  tributary 
to  any  system  of  this  character,  was  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reference,  the  entire  58  square 
miles  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Charles  river. 
The  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city 
itself  obviously  demanded  preference  in  any 
remedial  measures  to  be  undertaken,  and  the 
physical  features  of  the  territory  greatly 
favoured  the  claim.  In  view  of  these  conditions, 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
construction  of  the  low-level  system  and  to  post¬ 
pone  the  building  of  the  high-level  gravity 
sewer  until  such  time  as  the  increasing  density  of 
population  and  other  causes  should  call  for 
action  in  that  direction.  The  harbour  outfall 
works,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  receive  in  addition  the  sewage 
of  the  entire  high-level  district,  and  an  inlet  for 
this  purpose  was  provided  at  Squantum.  The 
original  works  of  the  low-level  system — known 
as  the  Boston  Improved  Sewerage — were  con¬ 
structed  between  1877  and  18S4  at  a  cost  of 
l,000,000f.  They  comprised  25  miles  of  main 
and  intercepting  sewers,  ranging  from  2£.  ft.  to 
104  ft.  diameter,  located  generally  along  the 
tidal  margins  of  the  city  and  lying  mainly 
below  the  level  of  low  tide ;  a  pumping  station 
at  Old  Harbour  Point,  where  the  sewage  was 
lifted  about  36  ft.  through  force  mains  into 
twin  deposit  sewers,  each  8  ft.  wide  and.  16- ft. 
high,  in  which  heavy  matters  settled  before  the 
sewage  reached  a  ft.  tunnel,  7,1G0  ft.  in 
length,  crossing  under  Dorchester  Bay ;  an 
outfall  sewer,  11  ft.  high  and  12  ft.,  wide, 
5,900  ft.  in  length,  built  on  an  embankment  and 
connecting  the  tunnel  with  open  reservoirs  on 
Moon  Island,  where  the  sewage  was  stored 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  ebb  tide  and  the 
whole  of  the  flood  tide  ;  and  a  discharge  conduit 
leading  to  the  tidal  currents  in  the  harbour. 
The  original  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  was 
about  20,000,000  gallons,  but  additions  made 
within  the  last  five  years  had  increased  this  to 
40,000,000  gallons.  Similarly  the  original 
pumping  plant,  with  a  nominal  capacity  of 
42,000,000  gallons  per  day,  had  been  brought 
up  to  a  total  of  150,000,000  gallons.  The 
system  was  designed  for  an  ultimate  population, 
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on  the  15  square  miles,  of  600,000,  a  mean  of 
sixty-three  per  acre.  The  water  supply  was 
taken  at  62  gallons  per  head  per  day,  with  a 
maximum  rate  of  flow  equal  to  twice  that  volume, 
and  provision  was  made  for  a  volume  of  rainfall, 
actually  reaching  the  sewers,  equrl  to  a  depth 
of  £  in.  falling  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  works 
were  constructed,  and  were  still  owned  and 
operated,  by  the  City  of  Boston.  They  pro¬ 
vided,  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the  most  urgent  part 
of  the  general  sewerage  problem  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  district,  but  left  a  large  and  growing 
population  without  any  satisfactory  means  of 
sewage  disposal.  One  result  of  this  was  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  city  area  made  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  pumping  system,  a  process  of  no 
avail  in  relieving  those  outside  areas  which  had 
been  recognised  as  forming  part  of  any  rational 
drainage  'district.  The  problem,  as  affecting 
those  portions  of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  river 
valleys,  was  complicated  by  the  difficulty,  in 
many  cases  amounting  to  impossibility,  of 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  any  given  area 
within' the  borders  of  the  municipality  affected, 
and  it  was  finally  recognised  that  no  authority, 
other  than  that 'of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  the 
entire  district  to  be  served.  Successive  com¬ 
missions,  beginning  with  the  Metropolitan 
Drainage  Commission  of  1881,  made  a  study  of 
the  situation,  but  the  matter  was  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  State  Legislature  of  1887  directing 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  consider  and 
report  on  a  general  system  of  main  drainage  for 
the  relief  of  the  two  valleys,  comprising  a  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  114  square  miles.  The  report, 
submitted  in  1889,  recommended  the  division  of 
this  district  into  two  parts,  with  an  independent 
harbour  outfall  for  the  larger  portion  (72  square 
miles)  north  of  the  Charles  river,  containing  a 
population,  in  fourteen  municipalities,  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  280,000  in  1 890.  The  execution 
of  the  scheme  was  begun  m  May,  1890,  the 
Charles  river  system  being  completed  two 
years  later.  The  execution  of  the  north  metro¬ 
politan  system,  carried  on  simultaneously,  was 
a  much  larger  and  more  difficult  undertaking, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1896  that  the 
entire  system  could  be  said  to  be  in  operation. 
The  total  cost  of  the  original  works  of  both 
systems  amounted  to  about  1,200,000Z.  The 
author  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  various 
additions  to  the  original  works  up  to  1904.  The 
expenditure  on  metropolitan  systems  was  met 
by  contributions  from  the  various  municipalities 
devised  to  cover  the  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  in  forty  years,  and  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  was  likewise  borne 
by  the  respective  areas.  In  order  to  bring  the 
payments  under  the  first  head  more  nearly  into 
proportion  to  the  increased  use  of  the  system 
by  a  growing  population,  it  was  provided  by 
the  Act  that,  instead  of  refunding  one-fortieth 
of  the  entire  sum  in  each  year,  the  payment 
should  be  apportioned  as  foUows :  5-fortieths  in 
the  first  ten  years,  6^-fortieths  in  the  second 
ten  years,  13  ^-fortieth's  in  the  third  ten  years, 
and  15-fortieths  in  the  fourth  ten  years.  The 
bonds  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum.  While  he  had  been  enabled  to 
place  a  concrete  example  before  English  muni¬ 
cipal  engineers,  there  were  some  leading 
features,  affecting  American  sewage  works 
generally,  to  which  it  might  be  well  to  refer. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  and  important 
was  the  tendency  towards  the  separation  of 
rainfall  from  sewage  which  the  late  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick  laboured  to  promote  m  Great  Britain. 
American  ideas  on  this  subject  were  of  a  very 
advanced  type,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not 
tolerate  the  exclusion  of  roof  and  yard  water 
from  the  rainfall  conduits.  It  must  be  said  of 
4mericans,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  that  they 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  As 
exemplifying  this  characteristic,  the  author 
mi<rht  say  that  while  he  had  never  known  in 
America  of  a  case  in  which  ventilating  manhole 
grids  were  closed  on  account  of  alleged  nuisance, 
this  step  was  becoming  increasingly  common  as 
a  means  of  preventing  the  ingress  of  rain  water 
to  “sanitary”  sewers.  This  procedure  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  growing  practice  of 
dispensing  with  disconnecting  traps  between 
houses  and  the  street  sewer,  but  this  had  not 
been  brought  about  by  an  objection  to  open 
grid  sewer  ventilation.  The  absence  of  com¬ 
plaints  in  this  respect  had,  in  fact,  always 
impressed  him  as  being  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  facts  connected  with  American  sewerage 
works,  and  he  was  constrained  to  attribute  this 
immunity,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  more  generous 
use  of  water  demanded  by  American  ideals. 


The  study  of  rainfall  records,  and  the  application 
to  them  of  available  formulae,  had  resulted  in 
America  in  a  noteworthy  expansion  of  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  dimensions  of  rainfall  conduits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rigidity  with  which  it 
was  regarded  as  possible  to  adhere  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  rainfall  from  "  sanitary  ”  sewers  had  had 
its  effect  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  latter  to  an 
extent  otherwise  impossible.  In  this  way,  8-in. 
pipes  might  be  said  to  be  the  standard  for 
ordinary  street  sewers,  a  fact  exemplified  in  the 
system  designed  by  American  engineers  for  the 
City  of  Havana  in  1900,  in  which  89  miles,  out 
of  a  total  of  124  miles,  were  of  that  dimension. 
The  use  of  small  pipe  sewers  carried  with  it  the 
obligation  of  limiting  the  ingress  of  subsoil 
water,  as  conforming  to  that  general  restriction 
of  volume  which  was  aimed  at  in  “  sanitary  " 
sewers.  Contrary,  however,  to  English  practice, 
what  were  known  as  patent  pipe  joints  were 
not  used,  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  filling 
of  the  annular  spaces  with  Portland  cement, 
generally  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  sand 
to  prevent  cracking. 

Mr.  J.  Price  (Birmingham)  said  the  paper 
was  interesting  in  that  il  dealt  with  engineering 
in  another  country.  When  they  looked  at  the 
main  features,  and  saw  they  were  dealing  with  a 
population  of  sixty-three  to  the  acre,  and  the 
water  supply  was  taken  at  62  gallons  per  head 
per  day,  and  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
impermeable  area,  the  consumption  of  water 
had  risen  to  100  gallons  per  head  per  day,  they 
would  see  what  a  different  problem  they  were 
dealing  with  in  America  to  what  they  were  in 
England.  If  they  were  going  to  have  100  gallons 
of  water  per  head,  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  sewage  in  it,  they  were  getting  very  near  the 
point  at  which  they  could  use  the  storm  over¬ 
flow.  With  reference  to  the  separation  of 
storm  water  from  the  sewage  at  Birmingham, 
with  a  partial  separate  system  they  could 
eliminate  about  three-eighths  of  the  discharge 
in  storm  time.  In  the  future  they  would 
probably  be  able  to  raise  the  proportion  of 
storm  water  to  five-eighths.  The  Boston 
method  of  dealing  with  the  financial  question 
was  new  ;  at  any  rate,  he  knew  nothing  like 
it  in  England. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey  (Leicester)  mentioned 
that  in  Leicester  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  introduced 
a  separate  system,  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  about  one-half  of  the  rain  water 
from  the  foul  water  sewers. 

Mr.  Pryce  (Lytham)  remarked  that  if  street 
grids  were  never  closed  in  America  on  account 
of  complaints,  American  sewers  must  be  better 
ventilated  than  they  could  ventilate  sewers  in 
this  country,  or  they  must  flush  them  more, 
or  the  people  must  be  more  long-suffering  than 
the  English  people  were,  because  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  to  avoid  some  smell  if 
the  ventilator  was  at  the  ground  level. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Hodgson,  in  reply,  said  the  amount 
of  supervision  they  got  on  engineering  works  in 
America  was  infinitely  greater  than  anything 
known  in  England.  They  got  more  money 
to  do  the  job,  and  they  got  more  liighly -skilled 
men  to  do  the  work  There  was  a  more  liberal 
and  generous  spirit  in  regard  to  the  design  and 
supervision  of  engineering  work  than  he  was 
able  to  find  in  England. 

"The.  Savage  Problem  Solved .” 

Mr.  W.  D.  Scott- Moncrieff  read  a  paper 
entitled,  “  The  Sewage  Problem  Solved.”  He 
said  that  in  the  paper  which  he  read  to  that 
Association  at  Kensington  last  year,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  stating  as  clearly  as  he  could 
what  the  conditions  were  which  might  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  successful  applica¬ 
tion  of  bacterial  processes  to  the  purification 
of  sewage.  These  conditions  were  (1)  after  sub¬ 
jecting  the  sewage  to  that  amount  of  amerobic 
fermentation  which  was  required  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  organic  matter  into  unstable 
compounds,  capable  of  being  fully  oxidised 
to  nitrates  by  the  action  of  aerobic  organisms — 
providing  the  means  by  which  the  zonal  changes 
which  take  place  in  downward  filtration  can  be 
carried  on  regularly  and  without  any  serious 
alterations  in  the  environment  at  any  stages  of 
the  process,  such  as  occur  in  the  “  contact  ” 
system,  in  other  words  uniform  distribution. 
(2)  Means  by  which  the  aerobic  organisms  are 
supplied  with  no  more  than  the  maximum 
amount  of  nutriment  that  they  are  capable  of 
digesting,  in  any  given  time.  (3)  Means  by 
which  a  time  of  rest  between  each  meal  is 
secured  so  as  to  avoid  the  development  of 
gelatinous  growths  in  the  filter  bed.  (4)  Means 
by  which  the  organisms  are  provided  with  an  air 
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supply  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  nitrifi-  I 
cation  demanded  by  different  kinds  of  sewage.  I 
If  these  four  conditions  were  under  control,  to  «i 
obtain  the  best  results,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  I 
in  exact  terms,  the  measured  value  of  the  four  I 
following  factors: — (a)  The  quantity  of  air  I 
necessary  for  the  life  processes  of  the  organ-  I 
isms.  ( b )  The  best  rate  of  flow  per  unit  of  filter-  I 
bed  surface,  (c)  The  best  period  of  rest  between  I 
each  discharge.  ( d )  The  depth  of  filter  required  I 
to  produce  the  necessary  standard  of  purity  in  1 
the  effluent.  He  thought  he  might  claim  this  I 
as  his  system,  seeing  that  even  now  he  was  the  I 
only  person  who  had  recognised  and  advocated  I 
that  the  above  factors  were  the  necessary  and  I 
only  conditions  demanded  by  nature  in  order  I 
to  obtain  complete  and  final  success.  The  I 
author,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kensington  I 
meeting,  described  an  apparatus  which  was  I 
designed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  the  object  I 
of  the  present  paper  to  show  from  the  actual  I 
results,  not  only  that  the  apparatus  had  realised  I 
all  that  he  expected  from  it,  but  that  it  h  d  I 
even  surpassed  his  most  sanguine  anticipations.  I 
In  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Hall,  manager  of  the  I 
sewage  works  at  Staines,  backed  up  by  his  I 
surveyor,  Mr.  Barrett,  a  new  light  had  been  I 
thrown  upon  the  ent  re  subject  of  sewage  1 
disposal  and  a  complete  revolution  of  all  our  j 
previous  ideas  on  the  problem  had  been  in-  H 
augurated  by  the  use  of  this  machine.  The  I 
author’s  experiments  at  Ashstead,  so  long  ago  I 
as  1S98,  had  prepared  him  to  expect  some  such  I 
result,  but  even  he  must  confess  to  something  1 
akin  to  a  feeling  of  wonder  when  the  apparatus  j 
showed  that  in  so  short  a  period  as  ten  days,  | 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  wholly  : 
insufficient  for  the  ripening  of  a  percolating  1 
filter,  a  strong  brewery  sewage,  taken  as  it 
arrived  on  the  works,  could  be  purified  to  the  t 
extent  of  over  80  per  cent,  in  its  albuminoid 
ammonia  through  only  4  ft.  of  gravel, 
gauged  to  pass  a  1-in.  mesh,  and  rejected  , 
by  a  £-in.  mesh.  This  marvellous  result  , 
was  obtained  not  by  any  new  or  by  an 
unknown  scheme,  but  by  a  process  which  was  , 
quite  familiar  to  every  one  present,  by  simply  j 
doing  what  he  had  all  along  maintained  was  . 
essential,  viz.,  following  the  demands  of  nature 
implicitly  and  in  all  respects.  At  Stanwell, 
where  the  Staines  disposal  works  were  situated, 
the  sewage  was  conveyed  from  an  extensive 
district,  reaching  at  some  points  as  much  as  u 
five  miles  from  the  outfall,  by  means  of  Shone  ■ 
ejectors.  It  was  a  strong  domestic  sewage 
heavily  charged  with  brewery  refuse,  and  with  J 
the  trade  waste  from  large  linoleum  works.  .1 
Immediately  over  the  sewer,  where  it  was  J 
open  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mixing-house,  and  I 
before  it  had  been  treated  in  any  way,  a  Worth-  -1 
ington  pump,  so  small  that  it  was  quite  portable,  J 
and  which  was  driven  by  compressed  air,  was  d 
arranged  so  as  to  draw  sewage  from  a  short  tj 
length  of  suction-pipe  provided  with  a  strainer  n 
at  its  intake.  About  2  ft.  from  the  pump  a  > 
relief  valve  was  fixed  on  the  discharge-pipe  j 
(which  was  |  in.  in  diameter)  for  the  purpose  of  | 
avoiding  unnecessary  strain  on  the  pump,  I 
and  to  give  a  less  jerky  discharge.  Immediately  s 
over  the  testing-machine  itself  a  small  tank 
was  arranged,  into  which  there  was  a  continuous 
flow  of  sewage  from  the  Worthington  pump,  1 
all  the  sewage  beyond  that  which  was  being  s 
tested  passing  away  through  an  overflow  pipe  | 
provided  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  a  j 
continuously-changing  sample,  varying  with  ll 
the  sewage  as  it  arrived  at  the  works,  was  4 
constantly  available.  In  the  small  tank  further  • 
straining  was  provided  for,  with  the  result  that.J 
the  apparatus  could  be  absolutely  relied  uponi 
to  work  automatically  with  only  a  few  minutes’  d 
attention  during  the  course  of  the  day.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  in  any  case,  the  liquid,] 
as  it  was  discharged  upon  the  testing  apparatus,  - 
being  crude  sewage,  was  never  so  free  froini 
suspended  matter  as  the  effluent  coming  from  > 
a  well-arranged  hydrolising  tank.  The  accuracy 
of  the  discharge,  which  took  place  through  an 
orifice  of  a  fixed  diameter,  was  secured  by  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  small  vertical  delivery'll 
pipe  was  made  adjustable  by  a  gland  and  stuffingiH 
box  that  allowed  it  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  i 
thus  altering  the  head  of  liquid  so  as  to  ;| 
obtain  any  required  rate  of  flow.  The  rate  of  jl 
discharge  was  a  little  over  8  pints  per  sq.  ft.  j 
per  hour  distributed  over  the  upper  surfacejl 
of  the  filter.  The  period  between  each  dis-J 
charge  was  four  and  a  quarter  minutes,  andill 
the  amount  of  air  being  asperated  through  the  ! 
filter  was  at  the  rate  of  4  cubic  ft.  per  hour.jl 
If  this  be  taken  in  gallons,  the  air  supply  inJ 
terms_of  that  measure  was  nearly  8  gallonajl 
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per  ft.  of  filter  surface  per  hour,  or  nearly  3 
gallons  of  air  per  cubic  foot  of  the  air  space  in 
the  filter,  allowing  about  one-half  of  its  cubic 
contents  to  be  occupied  by  the  filtering 
material.  Taking  the  air  supply  in  its  relation 
to  the  flow  of  sewage,  it  was  nearly  at  the  rate 
of  8  gallons  of  air  per  gallon  of  sewage 
per  hour.  No  elaborate  analyses  were  required 
at  these  early  stages,  and  only  three  samples 
were  taken — one  of  the  crude  sewage  and  of  the 
affluent  as  it  came  from  taps  Nos.  4  and  6. 
The  result  proved  that  the  filter  was  already 
actively  at  work,  the  oxygen  consumed  in  the 
3old  in  four  hours  having  fallen  from  615  in 
the  crude  sewage  to  152  at  the  fourth  foot  of 
alter,  and  gone  back  to  1*56  at  the  sixth  tap. 
rhis  showed  that  everything  was  going 
latisfactorily,  and  so  the  same  conditions 
vere  maintained  with  absolute  uniformity 
mtil  the  fifteenth  day,  when  samples  of  crude 
jewage,  and  of  the  effluent  from  the  fourth  tap, 
ivere  taken  in  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
purification  that  was  being  obtained  in  terms 
)f  reduction  of  the  oxygen  consumed,  and  of 
die  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia.  These 
proved  that  the  bacterial  activity  was  progress- 
ng  satisfactorily.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day 
1  more  elaborate  series  of  analyses  were  taken, 
ivhich  dealt  with  the  crude  sewage  and  the 
sffluent  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  taps.  The  results  of  the  improved 
jonditions,  together  with  the  greater  maturity 
>f  the  filter,  was  dearly  indicated  by  the  diagram, 
n  which  the  fourth  foot  of  filtering  still  showed 
excellent  results,  with  a  curious  set-back  both 
n  the  free  ammonia  figures  between  the  fourth 
me!  fifth  tap,  and  of  the  oxygen  consumed  and 
ilbuminoid  ammonia  between  the  fifth  and 
[ixth.  There  was  a  trace  of  nitrite  and  -4  of 
litric  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts.  They  next 
same  to  a  still  more  elaborate  series  of  analyses 
vhich  were  taken  seven  days  later  on  June  22, 
)eing  the  thirty-sixth  day  from  starting,  the 
:onditions  having  been  kept  absolutely  uniform 
ince  the  twenty-ninth  day.  The  nitrite  had 
isen  from  a  trace  to  -2  parts  per  100,000,  and 
he  nitrite  had  exactly  doubled.  The  lines  of 
>rogressive  purification  at  the  various  filtering 
lepths  had  become  much  more  regular,  showed 
hat  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  was 
arried  out  between  the  surface  of  the  filter 
,nd  the  third  foot  of  depth,  and  that  the 
omparatively  small  amount  of  purification 
letween  the  third  and  sixth  foot  had  been 
ffected  without  the  set  backs  which  were  in 
vidence  when  the  air  supply  was  less.  The 
uthor  wished  to  point  out  that  all  these 
esults  had  been  obtained  under  conditions  that 
1  themselves  were  very  far  from  being 
ivourable,  either  in  respect  of  the  maturity 
f  the  filter  as  a  bacterial  medium  of  oxidation, 
r  the  condition  of  the  liquid  which  was  taken 
s  it  arrived  at  the  works,  or  the  rate  of  flow, 
rhich  was  probably  excessive  for  this  particular 
ewage.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  these 
esults  were  due  as  much  as  anything  to  the 
niformity  of  conditions  which  were  maintained, 
d  as  to  allow  of  the  organisms  taking  up  their 
rork  in  zones,  where  each  colony  could  work 
rith  an  undisturbed  environment.  The  proofs 
f  the  importance  of  this  uniformity  was  forth- 
aming  at  Ashtead,  where  the  mere  displace- 
lent  of  a  tray  led  to  an  upsetting  of  the 
rocess,  from  which  it  required  two  or  three  days 
3  recover.  In  these  investigations  the  same 
lament  was  strongly  in  evidence,  because  all  the 
imples  immediately  deteriorated  when  the  air 
upply  was  doubled,  although  the  altered 
ondition  was  of  course  ultimately  favourable 
3  the  improvement  which  supervened  as  soon 
a  there  was  time  for  the  organisms  to  adjust 
hemselves  to  the  new  environment.  The 
uthor  had  not  yet  come  across  a  scheme 
3r  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  bacterial  oxidising 
rocesses  which  this  apparatus  was  not  capable 
f  clearing  up  by  giving  results  in  exact  and 
omparable  terms,  and  it  must  be  capable  of 
oing  so  if  it  included  all  the  factors  of  the 
roblem  and  enabled  them  to  be  measured 
nd  compared.  The  investigation  at  Staines 
ad  been  undertaken  upon  practical  lines,  with 
practical  object  in  view.  The  first  inquiry 
ad  been  to  discover  what  the  most  unfavora¬ 
ble  conditions,  which,  in  this  case,  at  any  rate, 
light  be  looked  upon  as  the  least  expensive, 
)uld  be  made  to  yield  before  considering  those 
lat  were  easily  provided,  which  cost  money. 

;  was  now  quite  certain  that  the  Ashtead 
'Suits  could  be  repeated,  at  least  in  the  great 
lajority  of  cases,  and  that  an  effluent  giving 
percentage  of  90  per  cent,  of  oxidised  to 
loxidised  nitrogen  was  within  the  reach  of 


every  one  who  provided  the  conditions  revealed 
by  the  apparatus  described. 

Mr.  Watson  (Birmingham)  said,  though  his 
views  agreed  very  largely  with  those  of  Mr. 
Moncrieff,  he  felt  they  had  not  yet  reached 
a  solution  of  this  question.  The"  sewage  at 
Staines  was  a  comparatively  weak  sewage, 
which  they  could  screen,  and  they  were  bound 
to  get  very  different  results  from  it  than  from  a 
sewage  which,  after  hydrolitic  change,  had  such 
a  quantity  of  suspended  matter  that  they  could 
not  possibly  get  an  apparatus  like  this  to  work 
without  a  good  deal  of  attention.  He  would  not 
like  them  to  think  they  would  obtain  perfect 
results  from  the  tester,  nor  that  they  would  be 
able  to  obtain  results  without  some  little  trouble 
and  expense,  because  there  was  nothing  obtained 
in  this  world  without  trouble  and  expense. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox  (Birmingham)  said  the  first 
t  iling  they  had  to  recognise  was  the  requirements 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  might 
say  they  had  a  tester,  and  with  it  they  had 
produced  certain  results  from  a  filter  of  a 
certain  depth,  but  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  say  they  knew  nothing  of  their  tester,  they 
would  have  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Board,  and  if  they  did  not  comply  they 
would  not  get  a  loan.  In  designing  the  dis¬ 
tributor  which  was  in  use  at  certain  works,  he 
ventured  to  say  Mr.  Moncrieff  went  much 
further  in  the  solution  of  the  sewage  problem 
than  in  the  design  of  this  tester. 

Mr.  Bush  (Sudbury)  asked  whether  the 
apparatus  could  be  applied  to  contact  beds. 

Mr.  Hall  (Staines)  said  that,  as  Mr.  Moncrieff 
had  stated,  all  the  factors  could  be  accurately 
measured.  After  eight  weeks’  experiment  with 
the  tester,  he  was  more  fully  convinced  than 
ever  that  these  factors  when  applied  to  sewage 
would  be  the  means  of  giving  them  reliable  data. 

Mr.  Caink  (Worcester)  suggested  that  the  air 
should  flow  through  the  filters  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  sewage.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  they  would  then  get  better  results. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering  (Cheltenham)  thought  the 
author  was  adopting  the  right  course  with  this 
apparatus  as  a  means  of  testing  some  of  the 
conditions  which  take  place  on  a  larger  scale. 
But  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Moncrieff 
had  too  hastily  drawn  conclusions  from  his 
experiments. 

Mr.  A.  Creer  (York)  said  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  was  the  disposition  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  in  dealing  with  municipalities.  The 
results  obtained  from  experiments  had  very 
little  weight  with  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  inducing  them  to  depart  from  the  hard  and 
fast  line  they  had  laid  down. 

Mr.  Moncrieff,  in  reply,  said  the  appparatus 
would  not  apply  to  contact  beds,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  where  hopelessly  unscientific. 


FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACT,  1901. 

We  have  received  from  the  Home  Office  the 
following  memorandum,  endorsed  “  Form  718, 
June.  1904,”  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of 

the  Factory  Act  in  regard  to  accidents  : _ 

“  Memorandum  as  to  Buildings  in  Course 
of  Construction  or  Repair. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  relating 
to  the  reporting  of  accidents  and  examination 
of  steam  boilers,  apply : — 

(1)  to  premises  on  which  machinery  worked 
by  mechanical  power  is  temporarily 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  building 
or  in  structural  work  in  connexion 
with  a  building,  and 

(2)  to  buildings  over  30  ft.  in  height  which 

are  being  constructed  or  repaired 
by  means  of  scaffolding,  whether 
machinery  be  used  or  not  ; 
and  the  person  using  any  such  machinery, 
or  employing  the  persons  engaged  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  repair,  is  responsible  (under  penalty)  for 
seeing  that  the  provisions  referred  to  are  duly 
observed. 

Beporting  of  Accidents. — When  there  occurs  on 
such  premises  or  buildings  any  accident  which 
causes  to  a  person  employed  therein  such  injury 
as  to  prevent  him  on  any  one  of  the  three  working 
days  next  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
from  being  employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary 
work,  written  notice  (Form  43)  must  be  sent 
forthwith  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  the  district.* 
Every  such  accident  should  also  be  entered  in 
a  register  kept  for  the  purpose  on  the  premises 
(Form  73).  And,  further,  if  the  accident  is 
fatal,  or  is  produced  by  machinery  moved  by 
power,  or  by  a  vat  or  pan  containing  hot  liquid, 
or  by  explosion,  or  by  escape  of  gas  or  steam, 
a  similar  written  notice  (Form  43)  must  also  be 

*  If  the  address  of  the  District  Inspector  is  not  known 

the  notice  may  be  forwarded  under  cover  to  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Home  Office,  London  S.  W. 
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sent  forthwith  to  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the 
district,  whose  name  and  address  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  from  the  Inspector  where  necessary. 

In  the  year  1903,  115  fatal  and  2,044  non-fatal 
accidents  were  reported  in  connexion  with 
buildings  in  course  of  construction  or  repair. 
It  is,  however,  believed  that  these  returns  are 
incomplete,  and  the  Inspectors  are  instructed  to 
take  proceedings  against  the  persons  reponsible, 
if  notice  of  accident  is  not  sent. 

Steam  Boilers. — Every  steam  boiler  used  in 
the  places  and  premises  in  question  must  be 
maintained  in  proper  condition,  provided  with 
a  proper  safety  valve,  steam  gauge  and  water 
gauge,  and  thoroughly  examined  by  a  competent 
person  every  fourteen  months.  A  signed  report 
of  the  result  of  the  examination  must  be  entered 
within  fourteen  days  in  a  register  to  be  kept  for 
the  purpose  on  the  premises  (Form  73). 

If  notice  of  the  commencement  of  a  building 
is  given  to  the  Inspector,  he  will  forward  an 
abstract  (Form  67),  containing  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  buildings. 

The  official  forms  can  be  obtained,  directly 
or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  East  Harding-street,  London, 
E.C.  ;  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  and  E. 
Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 

Safety  Precautions. — The  following  suggestions, 
if  carried  out,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number 
of  accidents  occurring  on  buildings  in  course 
of  construction  or  repair.  They  are  based  upon 
those  contained  in  a  Home  Office  memorandum 
issued  to  the  building  trade  in  1902. 

(1)  Every  working  platform  more  than  8  ft. 
from  the  ground  should,  before  being  used,  be 
provided  throughout  its  entire  length  on  the 
outside  and  at  the  ends  : — 

(а)  with  a  guard  rail  fixed  at  a  height  of 

3J  ft.  above  the  platform.  Openings 
may  be  left  for  workmen  to  land  from 
the  ladders  and  for  the  landing  of 
material  ; 

(б)  with  boards  fixed  on  edge,  rising  at  least 

7  in.  above  the  platform,  and  with  their 
lower  edges  resting  or  abutting  on  the 
scaffold  boards.  Openings  may  be  left 
for  workmen  to  land  from  the  ladders. 

(2)  All  “  runs  ”  or  similar  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  different  portions  of  a  scaffold 
or  building  should  be  at  least  18  in.  wide.  If 
made  of  two  or  more  boards  they  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  unequal  sagging. 

(3)  Scaffold  boards  forming  part  of  a  working 
platform  should  be  supported  at  each  end  by  a 
putlog,  and  should  not  project  more  than  6  in. 
beyond  it,  unless  lapped  by  other  boards,  which 
should  rest  partly  on  or  over  the  same  putlog 
and  partly  upon  other  putlogs. 

(4)  Ladders  should  rise  some  feet  above  the 
place  they  give  access  to,  and  should  have  a  level 
and  solid  footing,  and  be  securely  fixed  at  the 
top  point  of  rest. 

(6)  Loose  putlogs  or  other  timber  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  projecting  from  the  face  of 
the  scaffold  where  hoisting  or  lowering  of  material 
or  plant  is  being  carried  on. 

(6)  Where  the  scaffolding  has  been  sublet  to 
a  contractor,  the  employer  should  satisfy  himself, 
before  allowing  work  to  proceed  thereon,  that 
it  complies  with  the  conditions  named  above, 
and  that  the  material  used  in  its  construction  is 
sound. 

B.  A.  Whitelegge, 

Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 

Home  Office,  June,  1904. 

- - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

The  June  Examinations. 

The  Preliminary  Examination,  qualifying  for 
Probationership  R.I.B.A.,  was  held  in  London 
and  the  undermentioned  provincial  centres  on 
June  7  and  8.  Of  the  total  number  entered — 
viz.,  251 — 58  were  exempted  from  sitting,  and 
the  remaining  193  were  examined,  with  the 
following  results  : — 

Number 


Centre 

Examined 

Passed 

London  .  . 

.  .  84 

61 

23 

Belfast  .  . 

. .  3 

3 

0 

Birmingham  . . 

9 

8 

1 

Bristol 

. .  12 

10 

2 

Cardiff 

9 

5 

4 

Exeter 

..  4 

3 

1 

Glasgow  . . 

..  5 

4 

1 

Liverpool 

4 

2 

2 

Leeds 

. .  24 

18 

6 

Manchester 

.  .  19 

13 

6 

Newcastle 

.  .  15 

11 

4 

York  . .  . . 

5 

0 

193 

143 

50 

The  passed  candidates,  with  those  exempted — 
201  altogether — have  been  registered  as  Proba¬ 
tioners.  The  following  are  their  names  : — 

M.  S.  R.  Adams,  Bedford -park,  Chiswick  ; 
A.  D.  Aitken,  Airdrie,  N.B.  ;  E.  G.  Allen,  S. 
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Woodford  :  P.  R.  H.  Allfree,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.  ; 
J.  D.  Ashley,  Sneyd-park,  Bristol ;  H.  S. 
Badenoch,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  G._  B.  Baird, 
Bridgeton,  Glasgow  ;  C.  H.  Baker,  Kingston-on- 
Thames  ;  F.  N-  Bamford,  Leytonstone,  Essex  ; 
T.  P.  Bausor,  Cambridge ;  W.  Barraclough, 
Barnsley  ;  J.  B.  Barrow,  Barrow-in-Furness  : 

F.  J.  Barton.  Bridgwater ;  V.  Cinatti 
Batalha-Reis,  Notting  Hill,  W.  ;  V-  Beer, 
Southville,  Bristol  ;  S.  G.  Bentley,  Farsley, 
near  Leeds  ;  V.  H.  Birbeck.  Cottingham,  Hull ; 

A.  E.  Birmingham,  Cliftonville,  Margate ; 
J.  E.  Bolam,  Blavdon-on-Tyne,  co.  Durham  ; 
T.  H.  Bolton,  Arndey,  Leeds  ;  C.  G.  Boutcher, 
London  ;  T.  Braddock,  Wimbledon ;  F.  H. 
Brazier,  Windsor :  R.  B.  Brierley,  Bedford ; 

C.  Bristow,  West  Norwood,  S.E.  ;  G.  A.  Bryan, 
Knightsbridge,  S.W.  ;  A.  G.  Bullock,  New 
Southgate  ;  J.  E.  Bullock,  Walton-park,  Cleve- 
don,  Somerset ;  J.  S.  Burgess,  Acton  Hill,  W.  ; 
F.  T.  Bush,  Crouch  Hill,  N.  ;  C.  H.  Calvert, 
Nottingham  ;  J.  Carey,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.  ; 
H.  Carter,  Liphook,  Hants  ;  A.  J.  H.  Clarke, 
Dromore,  co.  Down  ;  R.  H.  L.  Cock,  The 
Boltons,  S.W.  ;  C.  R.  Cole,  Exeter ;  R.  L. 
Collingwood,  Richmond,  S.W.  ;  F.  S.  Cooper, 
Herne  Bay;  F.  C.  Core,  Bayswater ;  A.  R. 
Cornwell,  Hanlev.  Staffs;  D.  J.  Corrigall, 
Duffus,  Elgin ;  '  L.  V.  Cousins,  Taunton  ; 

C.  Diodati  Cox.  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W.  ;  T.  H. 
Crawshaw,  Barnsley ;  C.  K.  Crichton,  Perth  ; 

R.  Cromie,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W.  ;  J.  A.  Crush, 
Lavender  Hill,  S.W.  ;  J.  C.  Davies,  Pentrepoth, 
Morriston,  S.  Wales ;  H.  D.  Dawson,  Faver- 
sham  ;  W.  F.  Dawson,  Leeds  ;  W.  R.  Dawson, 
Halifax;  J.  L.  Denman,  Brighton;  I.  Dixon, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool ;  F.  Donaldson,  Bishop 
Auckland  ;  F.  J.  Drake,  South,  Southsea ; 
W.  B.  Y.  Draper,  Kensington ;  B.  A.  Dyer,  Here¬ 
ford  ;  T.  Eager,  Holvwood,  Belfast ;  A.  R. 
Eaton,  Forest  Gate,  E.  ;  J.  M.  Fairweather, 
Dublin ;  J.  H.  Farrar.  Harehills,  Leeds ;  J . 
Farrell,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  ;  G.  R.  Farrow, 
Clapham  Park,  S.W.  ;  E.  G.  Fidler,  Caversham, 
Oxon  ;  F.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Hither  Green,  S.E.  ; 
T.  O.  Foster,  Ealing,  W.  ;  J.  A.  Fowler,  Hast¬ 
ings  ;  F.  B.  Fulker,  Salisbury  ;  J.  V.  Gibberd, 
Croydon  ;  E.  H.  Gibson,  Harrogate  ;  G.  Gifford, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W.  :  W.  Gill,  Stanningley, 
near  Leeds ;  W.  M.  Gillow,  Alderley  Edge, 
Cheshire :  T.  G.  Gilmour,  Glasgow ;  C.  N. 
Glazebrook,  Plymouth  ;  H.  Goldstraw,  Hanley, 
Staffs;  C.  Gordon,  Harrow-on-the-Hill ;  W.  G. 
Gradon,  Durham  ;  C.  J.  Graham,  Chiswick,  W.  ; 

E.  R.  Green,  Svdney,  N.S.W.  ;  J.  Grieve, 
Bradford  ;  C,  F.  Gurney,  Headingley,  Leeds  ; 
H.  W.  Hall,  Liverpool  ;  C.  E.  Hanscomb,  New 
Cross,  S.E.  ;  F.  M.  Harker,  Brighton  ;  W.  H. 
Harrold,  Alva,  by  .Alloa,  N.B.  ;  A.  W.  Harwood, 
Highbury,  N.  ;  S.  T.  Heath,  Blackpool ; 
J.  D.  Henderson,  Berwick-upon-Tweed;  W.  T. 
Higgins,  Hauslope,  Stony  Stratford;  H.  S. 
Higginson,  Carlisle  ;  S.  Hirst,  Marsden,  Hudders¬ 
field0;  J.  K.  Hopkinson,  Bury,  Lancs.  ;  H.  E. 
Horth,  Hereford  ;  T.  S.  Hosking,  Bristol ; 
W.  Howe,  Barsley,  Yorks;  W.  Hoyle,  Green- 
hithe,  Kent  ;  E.  LaFontaine  Hunot,  Burnt  Ash 
Hill.  Lee,  S.E.  ;  G.  E.  Hunter,  Gosforth,  New- 
cauie-on-Tync  :  J.  S.  Huxley,  Eastbourne ; 
W.  J.  Isaac,  Warrington  ;  R.  M.  Isaacs,  Pad¬ 
dington,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  ;  F.  Jackman,  Frimley, 
Surrey  ;  F.  R.  Jelley,  Swansea ;  C.  G.  B.  Kaye, 
Harpenden,  Herts  J.  V.  Kershaw,  Burnley ; 

F.  E.  Keymer,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth ; 

D.  Kibbler,  Stamford  HiU ;  H.  L.  Kiddle, 
Tottenham,  N.  ;  J.  S.  Knyvett,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham  ;  E.  Lamster,  Darwen  ;  A.  L.  Levy, 
Ladbroko  Grove,  W.  ;  W.  Lindsay,  Glasgow  ; 

D.  Longden,  Langside,  Glasgow;  W.  G.  Lovell, 
Eastbourne  ;  A.  V.  Low,  Paddington,  W.  ; 
J.  G.  N.  Marchant,  Mansfield ;  H.  H.  Meadus, 
Rochester  ;  H.  I.  Merriman,  Kensington,  W.  ; 
K  H.  Milne.  Strand,  W.C.  ;  C.  W.  Mitchell, 
Shirley,  Southampton ;  H.  W.  Mole,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  ;  H.  Morlev,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  ; 

F.  E.  S.  Munt.  Ba'lham,  S.W.  ;  F.  A.  Murray, 
Pollokshields,  Glasgow;  S.  A.  Neave,  Longue- 
ville,  Sydney,  N.S.W. ;  C.  J.  Newbery.  Battle  ; 

E.  A.  Nieholl-Garrett,  Hereford;  W.  Nicol, 
Blackburn  ;  G.  R.  Oddv,  Northowram,  Halifax  ; 

G.  Parker,  Barbourue,  Worcester ;  G.  H. 
Parrv,  Upper  Warlingham,  Surrey;  W.  H. 
Pearson.  Hull ;  V.  H.  Peart,  Gorleston-on-Sea, 
Great  Yarmouth;  F.  R.  Priest,  Clapham 
Common,  S.  W. ;  F.  A.  M.  Rawes,  Colleton  Green, 
Exeter;  W.  S.  Read,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W.  ; 

P.  Richards,  Southampton ;  H.  T.  Richardson, 
Hamlsworth  Wood.  Birmingham  ;  G.  A.  Rich- 
ings,  Walton  Park,  Clevedon  ;  W.  W.  Roberts, 
Maidenhead,  Berks  ;  H.  M.  Robinson,  Coventry  ; 
B  Robson,  Scarborough ;  W.  A.  Rodger, 
Cardiff ;  J.  A.  Rogers,  West  Hampstead ; 


C.  H.  Rose,  Balham,  S.W. ;  H.  Ross,  Belfast; 

H.  A.  Ross,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W.  ;  J.  P.  Salwey, 
Reading  ;  R.  T.  Sault,  Leicester ;  J.  M.  Scott, 
South  Kensington,  S.W.  ;  E.  D.  Sherlock, 
Withington,  nr.  Manchester  ;  N.  V.  Shiels, 
Randwiek,  N.S.W.  ;  C.  H.  Simpson,  London  ; 
W.  H.  Singer,  Penarth ;  H.  E.  Smith,  Balsall 
Heath,  Birmingham  ;  R.  F.  Smith,  Hull  ; 
Pv.  G.  Smith,  Reading ;  J.  H.  Somerset,  Iversal, 
Manchester ;  A.  W.  Stabler,  Shincliffe,  nr. 
Durham  ;  A.  A.  Stamford,  Cambridge  ;  A.  W. 
Stelfox,  Ormeau  Park,  Belfast  ;  W.  H.  Stubing- 
ton,  Cranleigh ;  A.  K.  Sutcliffe,  Felliscliffe, 
Ripley  ;  C.  A.  Sutton,  Nottingham ;  C.  Swain, 
Buxton  ;  E.  A.  Taylor,  Wollstonecroft,  North 
Sydney,  N.S.W.  ;  S.  P.  Taylor,  Hanley ;  G. 
Thomas,  Sketty,  R.S.O.,  Glam.  ;  N.  D.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Whyteleafe,  Surrey ;  E.  V.  Todd,  Black¬ 
pool  ;  Nai  Tom,  Cardiff  ;  J.  W.  Towe  s,  Lytham  : 
A.  Turnbull,  Sunderland ;  F.  L.  Turnbull, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  W.  T.  Turner,  Redbroolc, 
Barnsley;  F.  A.  Vernon,  West  Dulwich,  S.E.  ; 
H.  C.  Walker,  Ulverston,  Lancs.  ;  A.  R.  Walton, 
Cullercoats,  Whitley  Bav,  R.S.O.,  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  F.  D.  Ward,  Hastings ;  S.  J.  Ward, 
Northampton  ;  F.  C.  Webster,  Broughty  Ferrv. 
Scotland  ;  W.  R.  Webster,  Aberdeen ;  A.  Wel- 
ford,  Brondesbury,  N.W.  ;  R.  H.  Whiteing, 
Beverlev  ;  J.  Whitelaw,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow; 
N.  Wigzell,  Barnsley ;  J.  Wilks,  Stockton-on- 
Tees  ;  E.  S.  Williams,  Taunton  ;  J.  H.  Willman, 
Wellingborough ;  R,  S.  Wilshere,  Leicester ; 

D.  M.  Wilson,  Harpenden,  R.S.O.,  Herts ; 
R.  Wilson,  Lewisham,  S.E.  ;  W.  H.  Wilson, 
Burwood,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  ;  G.  C.  Wingrove, 
Bow,  Durham ;  G.  W.  Wintersgill,  Middles- 
borough  ;  A.  S.  Wood,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  ; 

F.  Worrow,  Woodford.  Essex  ;  W.  H.  Wright, 
Battersea,  S.W. ;  J.  R.  Young,  Belfast ;  N.  L. 
Young,  Royton,  nr.  Oldham.  Lanes. 

The  Intermediate  Examination,  qualifying 
for  Studentship  R.I.B.A.,  was  held  in  London 
and  the  undermentioned  provincial  centres 
on  June  7,  8,  ft.  and  10.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  candidates  were  examined,  with  the 
following  results : — 

Number 


Centre.  Examined.  Passed.  Relegated. 


London 

..  100 

47 

53 

Belfast 

2 

1 

1 

Bristol 

. .  7 

5 

2 

Glasgow 

..  3 

2 

1 

Leeds 

..  13 

10 

3 

Manchester 

11 

8 

3 

Newcastle 

..  7 

4 

3 

143 

77 

66 

The  successful  candidates,  who  have  been 
registered  as  students,  are  as  follows,  the  names 
being  given  in  order  of  merit,  as  placed  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  : — 

j  Smith,  < Jheh e  .  AW. ;  L.  W.  Thorp. 
Headinglev.  Leeds;  H.  B.  Richards.  Bottevant, 
co.  Cork ;  J.  J.  Beck.  Doncaster ;  J.  T.  Penfold, 
Hammersmith,  W.  ;  B.  Watson.  North  Shields  ; 

V.  Constable,  Springburn.  Glasgow;  P.  F. 
Warren,  Norwich;  C.  H.  Perkins,  Wokingham, 
Berks ;  H.  Wormald,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds ; 

Q.  M.  Bluhm,  St.  Anno’s-on-the-Sea,  Lanca¬ 
shire;  L.  Blanc,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W.  :  K.  W. 
Matheson,  Clapton,  N.E.  ;  H.  A.  Fairhead, 
Enfield,  N.  ;  T.  H.  Rhodes.  Roundhay,  Leeds ; 
C.  C.  Makins,  Harrow  ;  J.  W.  Hepburn,  London  ; 

B.  W.  Oliver,  Barnstaple  :  W.  H.  Riley, 
Leicester ;  C.  P.  Wade.  Yoxford,  Suffolk ; 

G.  Morland,  Qrovdon  :  J.  R.  Hobson,  New 
Eltham,  S.E.  ;  H‘  M.  Spence,  North  Shields; 

R.  C.  Foster,  Loughton,  Essex  ;  D.  W.  Clark. 
Twickenham  ;  H.  G.  Holt,  Bolton ;  T.  C. 
Marwick,  Edinburgh ;  R.  O  Spiller,  Taunton, 
Somerset  ;  J.  B.  Surman,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  J  M.  James,  Wpston-super-Mare ; 

S.  P.  Smith,  B.A..  Oxon..  Leeds;  O.  M.  Stone, 
Tuxford.  Notts ;  A.  A.  Carder,  Clapham  Common, 

S. W.  ;  E.  E.  Hodder.  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey  ; 

T.  M.  Brieknell.  Shepherd’s  Bush-green,  W.  ; 

H.  A.  Dalrymple,  Edinburgh;  H.  E.  Adams, 
Brixton.  S.W.  :  W.  Baird,  London ;  J.  B. 
Cubey.  South  Shields  ;  H.  B.  Downs,  Guiseley. 
Y'orks  ;  R.  J.  Tall.  Gravesend  ;  G.  B.  Bridgman. 
Cam  len-square,  N.W.  ;  O.  Dunn,  London ; 

C.  M.  Drewitt,  Southport,  Lancs ;  W.  H. 
Johnson,  Great  Yarmouth  ;  M.  Thompson, 
Doncaster ;  F.  Osier,  London ;  M.  E.  Stahl, 
Weston-super-Mare  ;  H.  L.  Bown,  Harrogate ; 
C.  B.  Smith,  Ipswich  ;  W.  A.  Mackay,  Seven 
Kings,  Ilford  ;  G.  W.  Jarrett,  Wandsworth 
Common  ;  A.  H.  Kirk,  London  ;  W.  Sutcliffe. 
Todmorden  ;  B.  C.  Hill,  Bristol  ;  E.  B.  Crossley, 
Sherwood,  Nottingham  ;  D.  M.  Addis.  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  W.  J.  Brough.  Finshury  Park,  N.  ; 

W.  W.  J.  Calthrop,  Famcombe,  Surrey ;  H. 
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Carnelley,  Barnsley  ;  W.  T.  Clarke,  Liverpool  ; 
J.  0.  Cook,  Plumstead,  S.E.  ;  B.  R.  Gribbon, 
Leeds  ;  R.  F.  Gutteridge,  Southampton  ; 
A.  H.  Hasnip,  Hastings  ;  C.  J.  Hazard,  Stoke 
Newington,  N.  ;  S.  T.  Hennell,  Wandsworth 
Common  ;  H.  D.  Hird,  Halifax  ;  E.  A.  Jackson,. 
Wood  Green,  N.  ;  N.  Jones,  Southport ;  J.  N. 
Keasley,  Meadvale,  Red  hill  ;  F.  W.  Langman, 
Notting  Hill,  W.  ;  T.  S.  Lello,  Goodmayes, 
Essex  ;  P.  Minor,  West  Didsbury  ;  A.  Pursglove, 
St.  Helen’s,  Lancs  ;  W.  C.  B.  Sinclair,  Lynton, 
Bexley,  Kent ;  B.  C.  Westwick,  Mansfield,. 
Nott3. 

The  Final  and  Special  Examinations,  qualify¬ 
ing  for  candidature  as  Associate  R.I.B.A.r 
were  held  in  London  from  June  24  to  June  30. 
Of  the  sixty-seven  candidates  admitted,  thirty- 
two  passed,  and  thirty-five  were  relegated 
in  certain  subjects.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  passed  candidates,  the  f  prefixed 
to  a  name  signifying  that  the  candidate  passed 
the  Special  Examination  designed  for  candidates 
exempted  by  resolution  of  the  Council  from 
the  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Examina¬ 
tions  and  from  submitting  testimonies  of  study  ; 

E.  G.  Allen,  Croydon  ;  fR-  J-  Allison,  Honor 
Oak-park,  S.E.  ;  W.  H.  Bagot,  Portland- place, 
W.  ;  W.  J.  Ball,  Warrington  ;  E.  Bates,  East 
Croydon  ;  C.  Batley,  Little  Roundwood, 
Ipswich ;  W.  E.  Brown,  Camberwell,  S.E.  ;. 
A.  N.  Campbell,  Hampton-on-Thamcs  ;  C.  M. 
Childs,  London;  B.  C.  Chilwell,  Wednesbury  ; 
C.  B.  Cleveland,  Earl’s  Court-gardens,  S.W.  ; 
+J.  C.  Cook,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa;  N. 
Gulley,  Hud  lersfield  ;  fS.  C.  Curtis,  London  ; 
W.  T.  Curtis,  West  Dulwich,  S.E.  ;  W.  J. 
Davies,  Sidcup ;  A.  H.  Gloyne,  Richmond, 
Surrey ;  H.  P.  Gordon,  Harrow-on-the-Hill ; 
P.  W.  Hawkins,  Beckenham;  B.  B.  Hooper, 
Brixton,  S.W.  ;  V.  Hooper,  Redhill ;  P.  C. 
Pilling,  Bolton  :  Iv.  D.  Robinson,  Westminster, 
S.W.  ;  fG.  A.  Ross,  Montreal,  Canada;  T.  T. 
Sawday,  Leicester ;  A.  Scott,  jun.,  Dennistown, 
Glasgow ;  N.  O.  Searle,  Paternoster  House, 

E. C.  ;  R.  E.  Stewardson,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W.  ; 

F.  E.  Stratton,  Figgs  Marsh,  Upper  Mitcham  ; 
P.  J.  Westwood,  Hav market,  S.W.  ;  G.  H. 
Widdows,  Derby  ;  F.  Wilson,  Sheffield. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  failures 


in  each  subject  of  the  final : — 

I.  Design  . 20 

II.  Mouldings,  etc . 33 

III.  Materials  . 20 

IV.  Sanitation  .  14 

V.  Specifications  .  17 

VI.  Construction:  Foundations,  Walls, 

etc .  9 

VII.  Construction  :  Iron  and  Steel,  etc.  22 

- •  ♦-* - 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL.  ! 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  < 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  2,030 2.  and  ! 
1,2372.  for  housing  purposes  ;  Poplar  Borough  1 
Council  13,3402.  for  sewer  works,  and  25,0002.  . 
for  electric  light  installation ;  Stepney  Borough  1 
Council  1,7152.  for  housing  purposes;  and  the  : 
Guardians  of  St.  George’s  Union  8,5002.  for  : 
Poor  Law  purposes.  Sanction  was  also  given  1 
to  borrowing  the  following  sums: — 1,5002.  for  1 
paving  works  for  Woolwich  Borough  Council;  ; 
15,6302.  for  electric  light  installation  for  Islington  1 
Borough  Council ;  18,5002.  for  street  improve-  - 
ment,  Kensington  Royal  Borough  Council ;  ; 
and  2342.  for  housing  purposes,  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council. 

Engineering  Jobbing  Works. — Tho  General  1 
Purposes  Committee  reported  as  follows : —  ■ 
“  On  May  5,  1903,  the  Council  decided  that  the  il 
revised  schedule  of  prices  for  engineering  ,| 
jobbing  works,  adopted  on  July  16,  1901,  I 
should  continue  in  force  until  September  30,  'I 
1903.  The  engineer  and  the  manager  of  works 
agreed  after  consultation  that  the  schedule  J 
should  remain  in  force  until  March  31,  1904,  ( 
and  that  on  and  after  April  1 ,  1904,  a  revised  I 
schedule  to  be  prepared  by  them  should  be  ! 
adopted.  The  Works  Committee  now  inform  1 
us  that  a  revised  schedule  has  been  compiled  u 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  items  for> 
measured  work,  which  have  been  modified  and'! 
altered  in  many  cases.  An  arrangement  has! 
been  made  whereby  the  items  representing  day-  i 
work  have  been  eliminated  and  provision  made  I 
for  the  actual  cost  of  labour  and  materials  only  1 
to  be  certified  for,  with  an  allowance  of  15  per 
cent,  to  cover  charges  and  to  represent  con-# 
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tractor’s  profit,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
that  generally  prevails  for  work  executed  in 
this  manner.  We  recommend: — (a)  That  the 
course  taken  in  continuing  until  March  31, 
1904,  the  revised  schedule  for  engineering 
jobbing  works  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
July  16,  1901,  be  approved.  ( b )  That  the  revised 
schedule  for  engineering  jobbing  works  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  approved  by  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  on  July  11,  1904,  be  adopted  as 
from  April  1,  1904. 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Paris  International  Exhibition. — The  same 
Committee  also  reported  : — “We  report  the 
receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  June  30,  1904,  from 
the  General  Administrator  of  the  International 
Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1903,  forwarding 
diploma  awarded  to  the  Council  for  its  exhibits 
of  photographs  and  drawings  of  working-class 
dwellings.  The  Architect  of  the  Council  has 
been  awarded  a  similar  diploma.” 

Schools. — The  Education  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  clerk 
of  the  Council  be  authorised  to  sign  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  the  contracts  with  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  firms  at  the  amounts  of  their  respective 
tenders  for  carrying  out  the  following  works:— 


tion  to  the  effect  that  the  Standing  Orders 
should  be  suspended  to  enable  the  Council 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  promoting 
legislation  in  the  next  session  for  powers  to 
construct  a  footway  tunnel  to  connect  North 
and  South  Woolwich.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  tunnel  was  145,000/.,  the  annual  charge 
for  interest  and  repayment  on  the  outlay  being 
7,530/.,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
2,500/. 

Mr.  Torrance,  in  speaking  against  the  scheme, 
urged  that  the  proposal  should  not  be  considered 
until  the  boroughs  of  West  Ham  and  East  Ham 
promised  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
towards  the  cost. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Council  decided, 
on  a  division,  not  to  suspend  the  standing  orders 
by  71  votes  to  39. 

The  scheme,  therefore,  fell  through. 

Tramway  Receipts. — Mr.  Allen  Baker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Highways  Committee,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  stated  that  to  realise 
the  committee’s  estimates  of  receipts  from  the 
electric  trams  they  would  require  an  addition 
to  the  income  of  last  year  of  66,788/.  Of  that 
sum  iu  the  last  three  and  a  half  months  they 
had  received  32,170/.  That  looked  hopeful 


Electoral 

Division. 

Name  of 
School. 

Contractor  and  Amount 
of  Tender. 

Description  of  Work  included 
in  Plans. 

Ncio  Schools: 

Three  separate  one-story  buildings  pro¬ 
viding  accommodation  for  996  children, 
also  cookery  and  laundry  centre. 

One-story  school  for  372  junior  mixed 
and  infants  (to  take  the  place  of  the 
existing  school). 

Etotherhithe  . . 

Enlargement,  etc. . 

Magdalen-street _ 

Messrs.  Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co., 
Ltd. 

Lewisham  .... 

Improvements : 

Sydenham  Hill -road 

Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Bowyer,  £10,357 

Net  addition  of  94  places,  new  halls 
(boys'  and  girls'  departments),  com¬ 
bined  cookery  and  laundry  centre, 
enclosing,  etc.,  additional  land. 

N.  Hackney  . . 

laggerston  .... 

High-street,  Stoke 
Newington  . 

Shap-street . 

Messrs.  J.  Chcssum  <fc  Sons, 
£5,133 

Messrs.  J.  Chcssum  &  Sons, 
£11,651 

New  halls  for  all  departments,  redivid¬ 
ing,  restepping,  and  relighting  exist¬ 
ing  classrooms  in  each  department,  etc. 

Halls  for  all  departments,  redividing, 
restepping,  and  relighting  existing 
classrooms,  staircases,  and  cloak¬ 
rooms,  lavatories,  teachers’  rooms, 
drawing  class  and  science  rooms,  etc. 

That  application  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Edu-  |  for  the  complete  realisation  of  the  estimate 
sation  for  approval  to  the  finished  plans  of  the  1  for  the  whole  year. 

‘ollowing  special  schools,  centres,  etc. : —  :  All-Night  Trams. — Mr.  Baker  also  informed 

Electoral 

Division. 

Name  of 

School. 

Names  of  Contractors. 

Description  of  Work  included 
in  Plans. 

Battersea . 

Chelsea . 

Wandsworth  . . 

Lewisham  .... 

Basnett-road  . 

Middle-row . 

Ensham-street  .... 

Plassy-road . 

On  schedule  of  Messrs.  Garrett 
&  Son,  contractors,  for  the 
physically  defective  school. 
Estimate,  £3,852 

On  schedule  of  Mr.  E.  Triggs, 
for  junior  mixed  school. 
Estimate,  £947 

On  schedule  of  Messrs.  Lorden 
&  Son,  contractors,  for  new 
school.  Estimate,  £475 

On  schedule  of  Messrs.  J.  &  C. 
Bowyer.  Estimate,  £533 

Separate  school  for  40  older  men' ally 
defective  boys,  together  with  a 
manual  room ;  and  also  a  manual 
training  centro  for  0  boys. 

Manual  training  centre  for  40  boys. . 

Enlargement  of  manual  training  centre 
so  as  to  accommodate  40  boys. 

Enlargement  of  mentally  defective 
school  by  one  classroom  for  20. 

Science  and  Drawing  Classrooms. — A  report 
was  submitted  stating  that  the  Committee 
had  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
the  provision  of  science  and  drawing  classrooms 
in  ordinary  public  elementary  London  County 
Council  schools,  together  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  Board  of  Education  that  the  Council 
should  consider  whether  science-rooms  and 
drawing  classrooms  should  form  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  public  Elementary  school.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Education  be  informed  that  the  Council  con¬ 
sidered  the  provision  of  such  rooms  to  be 
necessary  for  the  educational  efficiency  of 
public  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  Leon  moved  that  the  report  be  referred 
back.  He  doubted  the  necessity  for  every  school 
having  such  rooms. 

Mi1.  Thompson  seconded  the  amendment, 
and  said  that  in  half  the  schools  in  London  they 
had  not  got  these  special  science-rooms,  and  if 
they  passed  the  resolution  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  provide  the  accommodation. 

Mr.  Graham  Wallis  pointed  out  that  the 
Board  of  Education  had  hung  up  several  plans 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Council  as  to  whether 
they  considered  the  provision  of  such  rooms 
desirable. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  carried. 

Proposed  Woolwich  Tunnel. — The  Bridges 
Committee  again  brought  up  .  a  recommenda¬ 


the  Council  that  due  notice  would  be  given 
of  any  discontinuance  of  the  Council’s  all-night 
tram  service.  The  committee  were  considering 
whether  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make 
some  slight  increase  in  the  fares  of  the  all-night 
service,  which  was  now  being  run  at  a  loss, 
but  he  promised  that  no  alteration  would  be 
made  without  a  previous  report  to  the  Council. 

Abortive  Land  Sale. — Mr.  Stuart  Sankey 
asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Improvements 
Committee  if  it  was  a  fact  that  no  purchasers 
were  found  for  the  Council’s  land  adjoining 
Aldwych  at  the  auction  on  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  W.  Davies  replied  that  Mr.  Sankey’s 
information  was  correct.  The  only  complaint 
he  had  heard  from  prospective  purchasers 
was  that  the  term  of  the  lease  was  of  so  short 
duration  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
expending  the  necessary  money  in  covering 
the  land.  The  committee  would,  therefore, 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  as  to  whether 
they  would  recommend  the  Council  to  extend 
the  period  of  the  leases  from  eighty  years  to 
ninety-nine  years.  As  to  the  general  con¬ 
ditions,  he  did  not  think  they  were  more  onerous 
than  those  of  the  other  great  ground  landlords 
in  London,  but  there  was  possibly  just  this 
difference,  that  the  officers  of  the  Council  saw 
that  the  conditions  were  enforced  more  strin¬ 
gently  than  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  other 
ground  landlords.  That  might  put  a  little 
more  pressure  on  the  purchasers. 


Arbitration  :  Tottenham  Court-road  at  Bozier's- 
court. — The  Improvements  Committee  reported 
as  follows  : — We  have  to  report  that  Mr.  B. 
I’ Anson  Breach,  the  surveyor  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  the 
award  upon  the  final  assessment  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  Council  has  power  to  levy  an 
improvement  charge  in  connexion  with  the 
widening  of  Tottenham  Court-road  at  Bozier’s- 
court,  has  now  issued  his  award.  The  premises 
affected  are  the  houses,  shops,  etc.,  Nos.  1a  and 
2  to  5,  Tottenham  Court-road,  Tottenham- 
chambers,  No.  4,  Oxford-street,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  Oxford  Music  Hall,  Tottenham  Court- 
road.  The  award  determines  that  the  value 
of  all  the  property  in  question  is  substantially 
and  permanently  increased  by  the  improvement, 
and  that  the  enhanced  value,  after  making 
all  fair  and  proper  deductions  for  rates,  taxes, 
assessment,  and  impositions  on  the  lands  accord¬ 
ing  to  such  increased  value,  is  18,996/.  The 
Council  is  entitled  to  a  payment  from  the 
owners  of  the  property  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  one-half  of  this  sum,  which 
amounts  to  a  charge  of  285/.  10s.  per  annum. 
The  owners  have  the  right  to  redeem  the  charge 
upon  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  thirty-three 
times  the  amount  of  the  charge.  We  have 
given  instructions  for  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  award,  and  we  report 
the  facts  for  the  information  of  the  Council. 

Cardinal  Wolsey's  Palace. — Mr.  Piggott 
inquired  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Committee  whether  anything  was  likely 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  Wolsey’s  Palace, 
otherwise  known  as  the  “  Barber’s  Shop,”  in 
Fleet-street,  and  when  it  was  likely  that  the 
public  would  be  permitted  to  see  the  ceiling. 
The  existing  state  of  the  building  was  a  disgrace, 
and  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  like 
it  elsewhere  in  the  City. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  reply,  said  unfortunately 
a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  City  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  sub-soil  rights  were  claimed  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  that  claim  was  disputed  by  the 
Benchers.  He  regretted  to  say  that  he  could 
hold  out  no  hope  of  any  immediate  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

New  City  Fire  Station. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  it  was 
decided  that  during  the  summer  recess  the 
solicitor  should  serve  notices  to  treat  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  remaining  interests  of  four 
houses  in  Cannon-street  and  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  the  site  selected  for  the  building  of  a 
new  City  Fire  Station,  in  substitution  of  the 
Watling-street  station. 

Churches  and  Paving  Charges. — The  Local 
Government  Committee  brought  up  a  repoit 
on  the  subject  of  seeming  an  amendment  of 
the  law  so  as  to  remove  the  anomaly  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that  whereas  places  of 
worship  of  the  Established  Church  are  exempt 
from  contributing  towards  the  cost  of  paving 
new  streets  on  which  they  abut,  Nonconformist 
places  of  worship  are  liable  to  contribute  in 
the  same  way  as  other  property. 

After  a  short  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  be  approached 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  such  amendment 
of  the  law  as  will  make  places  of  worship  now 
exempt  from  such  charges  subject  to  them. 

Oeorge  Eliot's  House. — The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Committee  recommended  that  in  connexion 
with  the  work  of  indicating  houses  of  historio 
interest  in  London  the  residence  of  George  Eliot 
at  Holly  Lodge,  Wimbledon  Park-road,  Wands¬ 
worth,  should  be  commemorated  by  a  memorial 
tablet.  The  facts  connected  with  the  house 
have  been  verified,  and  the  necessary  consent 
obtained  to  the  fixing  of  the  tablet. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Building  Act  Committee  reported  as 
follows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed  to. 

District  Surveyor  for  St.  James,  Westminster. — 

“  We  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  health 
of  Professor  Robert  Kerr,  District  Surveyor 
for  St.  James’,  Westminster,  is  such  as  to 
incapacitate  him  from  attending  to  any  business. 
Professor  Kerr  is  eighty-one  years  of  age,  and 
has  been  district  surveyor  for  forty-two  years, 
during  the  last  twenty-one  months  of  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  appoint  a  deputy 
district  surveyor,  owing  to  Professor  Kerr  being 
too  ill  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Professor  Kerr’s  duties  as  district  surveyor 
have  always  been  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Council,  but  his  health  has  npw  com¬ 
pletely  broken  down.  In  the  circumstances, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  Professor  Kerr  to 
tender  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  district 
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surveyor  owing  to  his  being  too  ill  to  write, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  for  us  to  ask  the 
Council  to  terminate  the  appointment.  We 
have  extended  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Kerr,  wrho  has  been  acting  as  deputy  district 
surveyor  since  November  9,  1902,  until 

November  9,  1904.  and  we  recommend  that 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Robert  Kerr,  as 
district  surveyor  for  St.  James,  Westminster, 
be  terminated  as  from  November  9,  1904.” 

Proposed  Erection  of  a  Shelter  at  the  Cadogan 
Hotel,  Sloane-street. — They  also  recommended, 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  Messrs.  Maple  and 
Company,  Limited,  be  informed  that  the 
Council  is  not  prepared  to  favourably  consider 
any  application  for  consent  to  the  erection 
of  a  shelter  upon  the  Sloane-street  frontage  of 
the  Cadogan  Hotel,  Sloane-street. 

The  Council  soon  after  adjourned. 

- *♦- - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Thb  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Brixton. — Dwelling-houses  with  bay-windows 
and  porches  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  Atherfold-street  and  northern  side  of 
Landor-road,  Brixton  (Mr.  W.  P.  Goosey). — 
Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A  one-story  shop  on  the 
forecourt  of  No.  230,  Uxbridge-road,  Ham¬ 
mersmith  (Messrs.  Macintosh  and  Newman  for 
Mr.  G.  F.  Jones).— Consent. 

Holhorn. — The  erection  of  the  Council’s  Cen¬ 
tral  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  London 
Day  Training  College  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  Southampton-row,  Orange-street,  and 
Fisher-street  (Mr.  P.  N.  Ginham  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 

Islington,  North. — Two  houses  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  northern  side  of  Anson- 
road  and  eastern  side  of  Dalmeny-road,  Isling¬ 
ton  (Mr.  A.  D.  Watson  for  Lieut. -Colonel  E. 
Tufnell,  M.P.). — Consent. 

Kensington,  North. — A  porch  at  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church  on  the  south  side  of  Lancaster- 
road,  Kensington,  eastward  of  Basing-road 
(Mr.  W.  Theobalds). — Consent. 

Kensington,  North. — An  iron  and  glass 
covered  way  in  front  of  No.  2.  Pembridge- 
square,  Kensington  (Mr.  G.  N.  Watts  for  Mr. 
E.  Jacobs). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass 
covered  way  in  front  of  No.  43,  Phillimore- 
gardens,  Kensington  (Messrs.  A.  E.  Hughes 
and  Son  for  Mr.  H.  E.  Walters). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — An  oriel  window  at  No. 
222.  Mare-street,  Hackney  (Messrs.  Holman 
and  Goodrham  for  the  Royal  London  Friendly 
Society). — Consent. 

St.  Pan  eras,  East. — Balconies  and  an  ex¬ 
ternal  staircase  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  C.  Trub- 
shaw  for  the  Midland  Railway  Company). — 
Consent. 

St.  Pancras.  + — An  external  staircase  at  the 
south-western  end  of  the  Midland  Grand 
Hotel,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  C.  Trubshaw  for  the 
Midland  Railway  Company). — Refused. 

Brixton. — A  projecting  show  case  in  front 
of  the  railway  abutment  between  Nos.  456 
and  462,  Brixton-road,  Brixton  (Mrs.  J.  May 
for  Mr.  A.  G.  Clark,  trading  as  J.  Dent). — 
Refused. 

Islington,  West. — Buildings  upon  the  site  of 
Loraine-place,  Holloway-road,  Islington 
(Messrs.  Burne  and  Wvkes  for  Sir  John  Dick¬ 
son  Poynder). — Refused. 

Wandsworth .+ — Fifteen  houses  with  bay- 
windows  on  the  east  side  of  Mayford-road, 
Wandsworth-common,  northward  of  Ravenslea- 
road,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  H.  Bignold  for  Mr. 
W.  E.  Kerven).— Refused. 

Islington,  East. — A  warehouse  building  at 
the  rear  of  No.  32,  Newington-green,  Islington, 
to  abut  upon  Matthias-road  (Mr.  J.  H.  Storrar 
for  Mr.  C.  Fell). — Refused. 

Islington,  North.  + — A  building  abutting 
upon  Windermere-road,  Holloway-road,  Isling¬ 
ton  (Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens  for  Messrs.  Knowl- 
man  Brothers). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Finsbury,  East. — Buildings  on  Ihe  site  of 
Nos.  3,  5,  7.  9,  and  11,  Westmoreland-place, 
City-road,  Shoreditch,  with  external  walls  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  E. 
Haslehurst  for  Messrs.  Perry  Brothers). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Rotherhithe. + — A  two-story  dwelling-house 
on  the  site  of  No.  3.  Cornick-street,  Southwark- 
park-road,  Rotherhithe.  with  external  walls  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  W.  J. 
Dixon). — Consent. 


Rotherhithe. — That  the  application  of 
Messrs.  F.  Chambers  and  Son  for  an  extension 
of  the  periods  within  which  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  building  on  the  north  side  of  Gib- 
bon’s-rents,  Bermondsey,  was  required  to  bo 
commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — 
Agreed. 

Woolwich. — A  building  at  the  Woolwich 
cemetery,  King’s-highway,  Plumstead-common, 
with  the  forecourt  fence  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way  of  King’s-highway  (Mr.  F.  Sumner  for 
the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Woolwich). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Lewisham. — A  building  on  a  site  on  the 
northern  side  of  Ravensbourne-park  and 
western  side  of  Catford  Bridge,  Lewisham 
(Messrs.  Hatch  and  Hatch). — Consent. 

Lewisham.f — The  retention  of  a  wood  and 
iron  building  at  the  rear  of  No.  39,  Silver- 
mere-road,  Catford,  abutting  upon  Holbeach- 
road  (Mr.  W.  G.  Robson). — Refused. 

Islington,  North. — Additions  and  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  alterations  to  a  wood  and  iron 
chapel  of  a  temporary  character  on  the  west 
side  of  Hornsey-road,  Islington  (Mr.  A. 
Goodchild  for  the  representatives  of  the 
Hornsey-road  Baptist  Chapel). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Chelsea.\ — A  cloak-room  addition  to  No. 
125,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  to  abut  upon 
Cadogan-terrace  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hammond  for 
Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Clark). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — A  cellar  under  the  fore¬ 
court  of  “  Grafton  House,”  Church-street, 
Stoke  Newington  (Mr.  H.  Kenchington  for 
Mr.  A.  Benning). — Consent. 

Lewisham. + — Three  houses,  with  one-story 
shops  in  front,  upon  the  site  of  No.  63,  Dart- 
mouth-road,  Forest-hill,  Lewisham,  with  the 
external  walls  of  the  southernmost  building  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  Dartmouth-place  (Mr. 
E.  C.  Christmas).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Whitechapel. — A  building  next  No.  3,  Alie- 
place,  Whitechapel  (Messrs.  J.  Hood  and  Sons 
for  Mr.  M.  Specterman). — Consent. 

W oolwich. — Two  houses  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Graydon-street,  Plumstead-common-road, 
Woolwich  (Mr.  C.  H.  Bidge). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hammersmith. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ingram  sanctioning  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffio 
in  continuation  of  Heath-place,  Uxbridge- 
road,  Hammersmith  (for  Messrs.  Griggs 
Brothers). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  time  within  which  the 
new  street,  to  be  named  Bournville-road,  out 
of  the  east  side  of  Ravensbourne-park,  Catford, 
was  required  to  be  defined  throughout  by  posts 
and  rails,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a 
highway,  be  extended  to  three  years  from 
January  21,  1902. — Agreed. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Brixton. — Deviations  from  the  plan  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  sections  13 
and  43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  re-building  of  Nos.  44  and  46,  Robsart- 
street,  Brixton,  abutting  also  upon  Ingle- 
borough-street  (Mr.  H.  Bignold  for  Mr.  W. 
Slade). — Consent. 

Strand. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  section  43  of 
the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re¬ 
building  of  Nos.  118  and  120,  Wardour-street, 
Strand  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  J.  Newell). 
— Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

Holhorn. — Buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Kean-street,  Drury-lane,  Holborn  (Mr.  A. 
Young  for  the  Improvement  Committee  of  the 
Council). — Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — A  temporary  annexe  to 
the  engine-room  of  the  electricity  generating- 
station  on  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Glaucus- 
street  and  Yeo-street,  Bromley  (Mr.  P.  N. 
Hooper  for  Poplar  Borough  Council). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Alteration  to  Buildings. 

Battersea. — Alterations  to  premises  on  the 
north  side  of  Green-lane,  Battersea  (Mr.  F. 
Banister  for  the  Committee  of  the  Battersea 
Liberal  Club). — Refused. 

Hackney,  South. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of 
“Nursery  House,”  Millfields-road  (Mr.  G.  W. 
Evles  for  Mr.  G.  Porter). — Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Kensington,  South. — A  deviation  from  the 
plans  approved  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided 
in  pursuance  of  section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  Qoors  of  a  building  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  north  side  of  High-street, 
Kensington,  at  the  corner  of  Brown’s-build- 
ings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  formation,  at  the 
ground  level,  of  three  window  openings, 


measuring  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.  each,  in  the  wall  j 
separating  the  shop  from  the  passage  leading  I 
from  the  foot  of.  the  escape  staircase  to  I 
Clarence-mews  (Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch). — Consent.  I 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary  I 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- — - 

OLD  EDINBURGH :  THE  SECRET  OF  ITS  I 
CHARM. 

On  the  13th  inst.  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  | 
delivered  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  Hall,  Edinburgh,  I 
a  lecture  on  “Old  Edinburgh;  the  Secret  I 
of  its  Charm,  and  How  to  Preserve  it.”  Ho  I 
began  by  explaining  that  ho  did  not  intend  I 
to  speak  of  the  Edinburgh  of  world-famous  I 
monuments,  such  as  the  Castle  or  Holyrood  I 
or  St.  Giles’,  but  rather  of  the  Edinburgh  of  the  I 
smaller  picturesque  features,  which  singly  I 
were  of  minor  importance,  though  in  com-  1 
bination  they  imparted  to  the  streets  their  I 
special  physiognomy.  By  these  were  meant  I 
the  divisions  and  grouping  of  the  masses  of  I 
the  older  houses  and  their  rugged  masonry ;  I 
the  frequent  gables,  the  dormer  windows,  with  I 
their  carved  finials,  the  timber  prqjections,  I 
the  rough  stone  slating,  the  hading,  the  | 
moulded  doorways  and  inscribed  lintels,  all  I 
of  which  helped  to  impart  such  a  pleasant  I 
old-world  aspect  to  the  more  ancient  thorough-  I 
fares.  The  secret  of  the  charm  of  Edinburgh! 
resided  partly  in  the  natural  features  of  the  I 
site,  and  partly  in  the  general  architectural  I 
treatment  of  the  site,  with  the  effective  con-1 
trast  between  tho  classic  regularity  of  the  1 
New  Town  and  the  picturesque  confusion  of  I 
the  crowded  and  towering  “  lands  ”  of  the  1 
Old.  It  was  the  latter  features  that  formed  I 
the  main  subject  of  tho  lecture.  These  older  fl 
architectural  relics,  with  the  historical  asso-  1 
ciations  which  gathered  so  thickly  around  I 
them,  were  among  the  attractions  of  Edin-  I 
burgh  which  intelligent  strangers  fqund  of  j 
especial  interest.  They  were  in  this  sense  | 
civic  assets  that  had  really  a  commercial  as  . 
well  as  an  artistic  and  historical  value.  Their  r 
preservation  was,  from  all  points  of  view,  a  . 
matter  of  importance,  for  it  must  be  remem-  ; 
bered  that  they  were  a  class  of  possessions  1 
which,  when  once  destroyed,  could  never  again  1 
be  restored.  The  question  how  to  deal  with  1 
the  older  parts  of  the  city,  so  as  to  retain  as  •• 
far  as  practicable  its  ancient  charm,  was  one  fe 
requiring  serious  attention.  In  all  large  r 
towns  there  were  improvement  schemes  in  1 
progress,  and  these  were  commonly  pre-  -1 
ceded  by  wholesale  clearances.  In  most  : 
towns  the  older  property  thus  eliminated  had  1 
no  value,  and  was  often  already  in  a  tumble- 
down  condition.  In  Edinburgh,  on  the  con-  j 
trarv,  the  older  houses,  dating  from  the  j 
XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries,  were,  as  a  1 
general  rule,  solid  stone  structures,  many  of  fl 
which  might  stand  for  centuries,  and  they  j 
possessed  the  artistic  and  historical  value  I 
already  referred  to.  For  their  preservation  it  'i 
was  worth  while  taking  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I 
and  oven  facing  some  immediate  outlay, 
which,  if  Edinburgh  retained  all  her  attract  j 
tions  to  visitors,  would  soon  be  repaid.  It 
was  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  policy  4 
of  wiso  conservation  was  now  in  the  ascendant  1 
in  that  department  of  municipal  government  j 
which  had  this  matter  in  charge.  The  old  1 
“lands”  might  have  to  be  gutted  and  their  1 
interior  spaces  redistributed,  but  the  matter  j 
of  importance  for  the  charm  of  Old  Edinburgh  tj 
was  the  judicious  reparation  and  preservation  * 
of  the  external  fabric.  Some  excellent  in-  u 
stances  of  tho  carrying  out  of  this  policy  would  | 
be  afterwards  shown  on  the  screen.  It  might  j 
be  hoped  that  this  would  be  the  established  '1 
policy  for  the  future,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
citv  ‘and  on  tho  part  of  corporate  bodies  ! 
and  private  individuals  who  were  holders  01 
property  in  the  older  parts  of  the  fown.  1 
Whether  or  not  the  civic  authorities  should  le 
armed  with  certain  powers  in  respect  to  I 
private  property  of  artistic  and  historical  i| 
value  was  a  further  question  on  which  it  wasj 
not  possible  then  to  enter.  Abroad,  in  old  cities’, 
of  the  class  of  Edinburgh,  such  powers  were: 
being  sought  and  acquired,  and  though  in 
Great  Britain  there  was  at  the  moment  I 
nothing  of  the  kind,  Edinburgh  might  well 
take  the  lead,  as  she  had  done  on  previous, 
occasions,  in  making  the  needful  applies-.1 
t.ion  to  Parliament.  They  were  fortunate  ini 
having  as  Lord  Provost  an  Edinburgh  citizen 
who  yielded  to  no  one  in  his  affection  for  his 
native  town,  and  who  was  sincerely  anxious 
that  she  should  continue  to  attract  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  lovers  of  beauty! 
and  romance,  both  in  nature  and  art/ 
They  were  really  now  at  the  parting  of  thd 
ways.  Enough  remained  of  the  ancient 
beauties  of  the  town  to  make  the  term  “  r','“ 
Edinburgh  ”  still  a  word  to  conjure  with,  bull 
if  much  more  were  allowed  needlessl”  tc  I 
perish,  the  town  was  in  danger  of  be-ifl 
coming  hopelessly  modernised.  The  matter  war! 
ultimately  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  a"l 
large,  and  it  was  for  them  to  determine  how! 
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best  to  deal  with  the  heritage  that  had 
descended  to  them  from  the  past.  He  was  not 
a,  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  preservation ;  all 
they  wanted  was  that  they  should  preserve 
sverything  that  could  possibly  and  reasonably 
be  preserved. 

There  were  then  thrown  upon  the  screen 
^  number  of  photographs  illustrating  both 
;he  grander  and  the  more  homely  features  of 
;he  older  Edinburgh  architecture,  and,  in 
jonclusion,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  though 
nore  than  eighty  views  had  been  shown,  no  one 
>f  the  more  famous  monuments  of  the  city 
lad  been  included  in  the  survey.  The  minor 
>r  secondary  features  of  Old  Edinburgh  had 
jroved  sufficient  in  themselves  to  fill  the  time 
illotted.  This  gave  an  idea  of  the  richness 
3f  interest  which  the  city  was  able  to  provide. 
—Scotsman. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  West- 
ninster  City  Council  was  held  on  Thursdav 
ast  week  at  the  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross¬ 
road. 

Piccadilly  Improvement. — The  Mayor  called 
itteution  to  an  error  in  the  return  of  votes  re- 
3orded  in  a  division  on  a  report  of  the  Im- 
irovements  Committee  dealing  with  the  widen- 
ng  of  Piccadilly  between  St.  James’s-street 
tnd  Duke-street.  The  motion  before  the  last 
neeting  was  that  the  Council  should  agree  to 
five  a  sum,  not  exceeding  8,0007.,  towards  the 
mprovement.  From  the  counting  it  appeared 
hat  the  matter  was  referred  back,  but  this 
vas  wrong.  The  Mayor  put  the  resolution 
tgaiu  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried. 

Loans. — It  was  agreed  to  make  application 
o  the  London  County  Council  to  borrow 
1,146 1.  for  sewer  works  in  Bond-street,  Park- 
ane.  Regent-street,  and  Trafalgar-square. 

Gijt  of  Pictures. — On  the  recommendation  of 
he  General  Purposes  Committee ,  it  waB 
tgreed  to  accept  four  prints  of  Westminster 
news,  and  an  etching  of  the  old  bridge, 
Putney,  the  gift  of  Coun  illor  Burch. 

Improved  Lighting  of  Parliament-square. — 
t  was  decided  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
vith  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  for 
he  erection  and  maintenance  of  eignt  lamps 
n  Parliament-square,  on  the  same  terms  and 
sonditions  as  attach  to  the  contract  recently 
intered  into  by  them  for  the  lighting  of 
Udwych.  The  globular  lamps,  in  clusters  of 
ive,  on  the  railings  of  the  enclosed  gardens 
n  the  centre  of  the  square,  will  not  be  affected 
ly  the  proposed  arrangement. 

Sewers. — Sanction  was  given  to  the  City 
Sngineer  to  renew  part  of  the  Kinnerton- 
treet  sewer.  The  Works  Committee  sub- 
nitted  a  report  dealing  with  the  question  of 
he  proposed  construction  of  a  new  sewer 
Jong  Rutland-streot,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
.uthorise  such  sewer,  subject  to  the  London 
bounty  Council  agreeing  to  leave  the  ques- 
ion  as  to  who  is  liable  to  bear  the  cost  to 
ie  settled  hereafter.  Further,  it  was  resolved 
hat  the  County  Council  be  invited  to  agree 
o  stato  a  case  to  the  City  Council,  for  sub- 
nission  to  the  High  Court  for  their  decision, 
vhether  the  City  Council  or  the  County 
Council  are  liable  to  bear  the  cost  of  con- 
tructing  the  sewer.  The  engineer’s  estimate 
if  the  cost  of  the  sewer  is  2,6007. 

Wood  Paying. — The  Works  Committee  re¬ 
torted  having  come  to  the  decision  that  the 
vnrk  of  repairing  the  wood  carriageways  of 
’hancery-lane,  Sackville-street.  Shaftesburv- 
ivenue,  Wardour-street,  and  Hobart-place 
ould  be  more  economically  executed  under 
iontract  than  by  the  Council’s  own  staff,  and, 
laving  had  tenders  from  Messrs.  W.  Griffiths 
tnd  Co.,  the  Improved  Wood  Pavement  Com- 
)any,  and  Messrs.  Mowlem  before  them,  re- 
jommended  that  the  offer  of  the  Improved 
iiVood  Pavement  Company  be  accepted.  This 
vas  agreed  to. 

Closing  of  Thoroughfares.— On  condition 
hat  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallow  gives  a  portion  of  land 
n  Vardon-street  to  enable  that  thoroughfare 
o  be  widened,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  Horse 
shoe-alley  to  be  stopped  up.  It  was  also 
lecided  to  allow  Messrs.  Hampton  and  Sons, 
->td.,  to  close  Monmouth-court,  Whitcomb- 
treet,  on  their  agreeing  to  pay  50  guineas, 
tnd  in  future  to  treat  the  sewer  in  the 
ourt  as  a  private  drain. 

Widening  of  Chandos  street. — The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  again  reported  on  the  ques- 
ion  of  widening  Chandos-street,  in  connexion 
nth  the  May’s  Building  Improvement 
icheme: — The  cost  of  widening  Chandos-street 
n  the^  north  side  from  Bedfordbury  to  St. 
lartin’s-lane,  and  the  partial  improvement  of 
he  two  latter  thoroughfares,  is  estimated  by 
he  Valuation  Surveyor  at  187,0007..  while  the 
ost  of  widening  this  thoroughfare  from 
Jo.  40  eastwards  as  far  as  Bedfordbury,  is 
stimated  at  73,0007.,  which  latter  estimate 
t  is  considered  might  be  reduced  to  60.0007.  if 
he  owners,  etc.,  of  the  “Marquis  of  Granby” 
ublic-house  would  consent  to  be  reinstated  on 
'art  of  No.  1,  Bedfordbury  (this  estimate  in¬ 


cludes  the  value  of  the  portion  of  No.  1,  Bed¬ 
fordbury,  which  would  be  so  utilised).  At  the 
present  moment  the  Committee  were  disposed 
to  favour  the  adoption  only  of  the  proposal 
to  widen  from  No.  40  eastwards  to  Bed¬ 
fordbury,  providing  that  the  County  Council 
would  undertake  tne  improvement,  to  which 
the  City  Council  would  contribute,  and  they 
were  communicating  with  the  County  Council 
on  this  matter.  Besides  relieving  the  Strand 
and  general  traffic  from  east  to  west,  and  vice 
versa,  the  improvement  would,  it  was  antici¬ 
pated,  facilitate  the  heavy  traffic  to  and  from 
Covent  Garden  Market,  and  the  Committee, 
accordingly,  propose  to  communicate  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Bedford  Estate  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  will  be  disposed 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
improvement.  The  report  was  received. 

House-Breaking  Operations.— On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Law  and  Parliamentary 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  a  communica¬ 
tion  be  addressed  to  the  London  County 
Council  suggesting  that  further  powers  are 
urgently  needed  for  dealing  with  nuisances 
arising  from  the  demolition  of  buildings  in  the 
metropolis,  and  asking  them  to  include  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  their  next  General  Powers  Bill  for 
dealing  with  the  question. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  Court  of  Common 
Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  E.C.,  on 
Thursday  last  week. 

Street  Improvements. — The  Improvements 
and  Finance  Committee  submitted  a  report 
dealing  with  the  widening  of  Skinner-street 
and  Mansell-street.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Committee,  to  acquire 
premises  at  the  eastern  end  of  Skinner-street, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  widening,  for  the  sum  of 
6,1507. 

A  recommendation  that  an  arrangement  be 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  buildings  over 
the  entrances  at  either  end  of  Duke’s  Head- 
passage  was  referred  back  for  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  was  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  1,4017.  for 
the  portion  of  the  site  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
Botolph-lane,  needed  to  widen  the  public  ways 
of  Boltolph-lane  and  Goorge-lar.e,  Billings¬ 
gate. 

- - 

3Uustrattons. 


SCULPTURE,  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS, 
CREWE. 

HE  illustration  shows  the  sculpture 
executed  by  Mr.  F.  E.  E.  Schenck  for 
the  decoration  of  the  new  municipal 
buildings  at  Crewe,  of  which  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hare  is  the  architect. 

The  idea  of  the  sculpture  was  to  illustrate 
or  symbolise  the  Industries  of  the  County  of 
Cheshire.  The  signification  of  each  of  the 
separate  figures  is  given  on  the  plate. 

The  panels,  which  are  divided  by  large 
columns,  are  carved  in  Coxbench  stone.  The 
scale  of  the  figures  is  10  ft. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL.— NEW 
OUTPATIENTS’  DEPARTMENT. 

This  building  will  contain  the  casualty  and 
outpatients’  department,  the  special  depart¬ 
ments,  the  dispensary,  the  resident  medical 
officers’  quarters,  etc. 

It  will  have  a  frontage  to  Giltspur-street  of 
about  144  ft.,  faced  with  stone,  and  designed  to 
harmonise  in  style  with  the  other  buildings 
of  the  hospital. 

The  resident  medical  officers’  quarters  will 
be  in  the  front,  and  in  the  rear  of  them  will  be 
the  outpatients’  waiting  hall,  140  ft.  long  and 
45  ft.  wide,  and  capable  of  seating  850  people. 

Surrounding  this  waiting  hall  there  will  be 
twenty  rooms,  to  be  used  by  the  house  physi- 
c  ians,  house  surgeons,  and  others  who  will  attend 
to  the  casualty  patients,  a  dental  room,  two 
operation-rooms,  rooms  for  the  sister,  nurses,  etc. 

Rooms  will  be  provided  for  the  reception 
of  accident  and  other  emergency  cases. 

A  large  dispensary  will  be  provided  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  block,  with  separate 
entrances  and  exit  for  the  patients. 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  rooms  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  medical  and  surgical  outpatients ;  and 
on  the  second  ami  third  floors  will  be  the  throat, 
ophthalmic,  aural,  diseases  of  women,  skin, 
dental,  electrical,  and  orthopoedic  outpatients’ 
departments. 

On  the  fourth  floor  will  be  a  clinical  lecture 
theatre,  and  provision  will  be  made  in  the 
basement  for  baths,  isolation-rooms,  etc. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  B.  I’ Anson. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 

We  give  illustrations  of  the  design  by  Messrs. 
Russell  and  Cooper,  which  has  been  selected 
for  the  new  Royal  Grammar  School,  at  New¬ 
castle-on -Tyne. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  sent 
in  with  the  drawings  will  explain  the  architects’ 
intentions  in  the  design : — 

“  The  school  is  disposed  on  the  site  to  insure  as 
large  and  uninterrupted  a  playing  area  as  possible. 
An  alternative  block  plan  is  submitted  showing 
the  main  school  block  placed  south  of  the  sewer 
(a,  b)  in  case  the  Governors  should  not  approve 
of  the  main  building  being  placed  hard  to  the 
boundary  in  Lambton-road.  The  school  is 
planned  in  as  compact  a  manner  as  possible  with 
a  minimum  of  corridor,  the  majority  of  the 
class-rooms  having  a  southern  aspect  and  the 
remainder  facing  east  and  west.  The  art-room 
is  incorporated  with  tho  main  school  building, 
and  has  a  north  light.  It  is  on  the  ground  floor 
off  the  assembly  hall,  and  is  placed  in  this  position 
so  that  it  will  be  easily  accessible  for  all  the  boys 
in  the  school.  If  placed  in  conjunction  with  the 
science  school  it  would  necessitate  the  youngest 
boys  using  that  school  for  this  purpose  only. 

The  Changing  Rooms,  Lavatories,  and  Latrines 
are  grouped  together  in  two  blocks  for  seniors 
and  juniors  external  to  the  school,  so  that  they 
may  be  accessible  to  the  boys  when  the  school 
itself  is  shut.  The  lockers  are  ranged  round  the 
changing-rooms  in  two  tiers. 

The  Masters'  Lavatories,  &c.,  are  arranged  in 
connexion  with  the  juniors’  block,  and  a 
changing-room  is  provided  for  their  use.  Two 
shower  baths  are  provided  in  each  changing-room 

Future  Extensions. — The  parts  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  school  are  planned  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  carried  out  without  inter 
fering  with  the  working  of  the  school,  and  when 
executed  would  preserve  the  balance  of  the 
scheme.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  method  of 
designing  the  extension  leaves  unimpaired  the 
appearance  of  the  part  of  the  school  to  bo 
executed  at  present  when  viewed  from  Lambton- 
road.  To  obtain  access  to  the  four  future  class¬ 
rooms  in  the  main  school,  short  corridors  would 
be  formed  across  the  present  locker-rooms,  and 
these  could  be  turned  into  cloak-rooms. 

Design. — The  buildings  are  designed  in  a 
simple  manner  with  Renaissance  feeling,  carrying 
on  the  accepted  traditional  type  of  the  English 
grammar  school.  , 

Materials  and  Construction. — The  walls  are  to 
be  carried  up  in  brick,  with  selected  red  brick 
facings  and  Prudham  stone  dressings.  The  roofs 
to  be  covered  with  green  slates  on  boarding  and 
felt.  All  floors  to  be  of  fire-resisting  construction, 
with  wood  block  flooring  in  hall  and  class-rooms. 
The  entrances,  staircases,  corridors,  class-rooms, 
and  latrines  to  have  glazed  brick  dados.  The 
joinery  to  bo  in  yellow  deal. 

The  heating  to  be  carried  out  on  the  low- 
pressure  hot  water  circulation  system,  with 
central  boiler  and  cast-iron  main,  carried  either 
way  in  subway  under  corridor  and  covered  way. 
From  these  mains  service  pipes  are  to  be  carried 
to  serve  the  radiators  in  class-rooms,  gymnasium, 
changing-rooms,  and  lavatories  £_  • 

The  central  hall  to  be  heated  by  rows  of  cast- 
iron  pipes  underneath  the  lockers  ranged  round 
the  walls.  A  row  of  pipes  to  be  placed  also 
along  the  front  of  galleries  to  counteract  any 
down  draught.  Each  radiator  to  be  fitted  with 
a  proper  ventilating  base.-  Extraction  flues 
with  gratings,  with  silk  flaps,  fixed  near  the 
ceiling  level  to  be  carried  up  in  the  inside  walls  of 
the  building  and  collected  in  the  main  duct  over 
corridor,  and  the  foul  air  to  be  discharged  by  means 
of  electric  fans.  The  fans  and  flues  to  be 
arranged  to  effect  a  change  of  air  six  times  in  the 
hour  in  each  room.  Extraction  to  be  provided 
through  each  of  the  fume  chambers  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  to  be  connected  to 
separate  fan.” 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Municipal  Offices,  Smethwick. — In  a 
recent  competition  for  new  municipal  buildings 
for  Smethwick,  to  be  erected  on  a  site  adjoining 
the  entrance  of  Victoria  Park,  plans  were 
invited  from  five  architects  in  the  Midlands, 
and  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  of  London,  was  appointed 
assessor.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  was  held  on  the  11th  iust.,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  assessor  recommended 
the  acceptance  of  the  No.  2  plans.  The  scaled 
envelopes  were  opened,  and  it  was  found  that 
these  were  the  plans  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Gill,  a  local 
architect.  The  Mayor  then  proposed  that 
the  plans  be  accepted.  Alderman  Cheshire 
seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried. 

Eton  War  Memorial  Competition. — The 
assessor,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  has  awarded  the 
premiums  in  this  competition  as  follows : — 
First  premium,  Mr.  L.  K.  Hall,  24,  St.  James’- 
street,  S.W.  ;  second  premium,  Mr.  Francis 
Mount  (Messrs.  Eden  and  Mount),  3,  Staple-inn, 
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New  Buildings ,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Plan  ( See  page  95) 


SCULPTURED  PANELS 

FOR 

CREWE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 


Mr.  f.  e.  e.  schenck,  sculptor. 


‘■sc* 

No.  i. — Left  Hand  Panel: 

"SHIPPING"  AND  "AGRICULTURE." 

No.  2. — Right  Hand  Panel: 

‘TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES"  AND  "CHEMISTRY. 

No.  3. — Centre  Panel  : 

"MECHANICS"  AND  "ENGINEERING." 
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SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Messrs.  Russei.l  &  Cooper,  Architects. 
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Hoi  born  ;  third  premium,  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter, 
3,  Southampton-street,  Bloomsbury-square.  A 
note  on  the  subject  will  be  found  on  page  87. 

Long  Eaton  Free  Library. — Premiums  of 
25 1.,  15 1.,  and  10/.  were  offered  in  this  com¬ 
petition  for  the  best  plans  and  designs,  the 
competition  being  confined  to  architects  residing 
in  the  town.  There  were  five  sets  of  plans 
sent  in,  and  the  awards  were  given  as  follows  : — 
First,  Messrs.  German  and  Ross ;  second, 
Mr.  Reginald  Smith  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Woods. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Sea  Coast  Erosion  and  Remedial  Works. 
By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn,  M.Inst.C.E.  (The 
St.  Bride's  Press.  Is.) 

Bayeux:  Its  Cathedral  and  Churches. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  xMylne.  (Geo.  Bell  and 
Sons.  2s.  Gd.) 

The  Planning  of  Poor  Law  Buildings 
and  Mortuaries.  By  Albert  C.  Freeman, 
architect.  (The  St.  Bride’s  Press.  7s.  6d.) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Campbell  Gas  Engine  Co.,  of  Halifax, 
send  us  their  catalogue  of  “  Little  Samson  ” 
oil  engines  and  “  Little  Samson  ”  pumping 
plants.  Each  type  of  machine  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  methods  of 
design  and  construction  adopted  by  this  firm, 
and  the  prices  appear  to  be  particularly  reason¬ 
able  for  the  duties  quoted. 

We  have  received  from  the  Linolite  Co., 

f  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  a  printed  copy 
of  a  report  on  the  photometry  of  linolite  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Dow,  of  the  Central  Technical  College. 
Very  exhaustive  photometric  tests  were  made 
>n  this  type  of  straight  filament  lamp  both 
with  and  without  reflectors.  It  was  found  that 
with  a  polished  aluminium  reflector  the  mean 
spherical  candle-power  was  highest,  a  white 
jnamelled  reflector  came  next,  and  a  nickelled 
copper  reflector  was  a  good  deal  worse  than  the 
others.  The  light  thrown  forwards  over  an 
angle  of  70  deg.  was  practically  double  of  the 
ight  that  would  have  been  obtained  without  a 
•eflector.  The  reflector  therefore  seems  to 
jilfil  its  functions  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  report  says  nothing  about  the  efficiency  or 
bhe  life  of  these  novel  lamps. 

We  have  received  from  the  Edison  and  Swan 
Electric  Light  Co.,  Limited,  of  Queen- 
itreet,  London,  Section  X.  of  their  catalogue. 
All  kinds  of  telephones  and  their  accessories  are 
lescribed  in  this  section.  The  private  house 
bele  phones,  called  “  parly  phones  ”  in  this 
satalogue,  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known. 
They  can  be  attached  at  once  to  an  ordinary 
fleet ric  bell  circuit,  and  no  extra,  wires  or  batteries 
ire  required  when  it  is  only  necessary  to  ring 
up  from  one  end.  When  it  is  desired  to  be 
able  to  make  calls  from  either  end  an  electric 
bell  mounted  on  a  wooden  box  containing  a  dry 
"■sell  is  also  provided.  Numerous  standard 
iorms  of  magneto-telephones,  etc.,  constructed 
iccording  to  stringent  specifications,  are 
lescribecl  and  illustrated.  The  automatic  inter- 
ommunication  telephones  should  prove  useful 
n  large  warehouses. 

From  Messrs.  J.  M.  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  Aber- 
leen.  we  have  received  a  catalogue  of  patent 
ompensating  derrick  cranes,  including  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Mitchell- Williams  rapid  luffing 
;ear.  Some  of  the  various  advantages  claimed 
'or  this  patent  gear  are  that  the  load  is  kept 
perfectly  level  while  the  jib  is  being  luffed  ; 
;hat  the  jib  will  remain  at  any  angle,  with  or 
without  the  load,  without  brakes  or  locking 
jear  ;  and  that  the  power  required  for  luffing, 
vhich  it  is  claimed  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
;enth  of  that  usually  required,  is  the  same  for 
ill  loads.  This  gear  should  be  very  useful  in 
oading  and  unloading  contractor’s  materials, 
md  especially  in  securing  the  rapid  handling 
)f  goods  in  confined  spaces. 

Messrs.  John  Mallin  and  Co.  (West  Brom¬ 
wich)  have  sent  us  a  specimen  piece  of  their 
ire-resisting  curtain  material  for  theatres,  called 
bhe  “  Ajax  Uralite  Fireproof  Curtain.”  With 
it  is  enclosed  a  note  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Tozer,  chief 
officer  of  the  Birmingham  Fire  Brigade,  to  the 
affect  that  a  piece  of  this  curtain  was  subjected 
for  three  minutes  to  the  flame  of  a  brazier’s 
blow-pipe,  at  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  brass 
in  45  seconds,  and  that  the  result  was  “  most 
jatisfactory.”  The  framework  of  the  curtain 
is  of  2  in.  angle  iron,  with  stiffening  pieces 
icross  the  centre  each  way.  The  whole  area 
Df  the  curtain  is  covered  with  thin  layers  of 
uralite,  so  arranged  that  all  joints  are  broken 
n  bond,  and  firmly  riveted  together.  In 


addition  to  this,  each  sheet,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.,  is, 
when  ready  for  fixing  in  position,  thickly 
coated  with  a  special  composition  which  makes 
them  adhere  together,  so  that  when  completed 
and  allowed  to  set  hard  the  whole  fabric  is  as 
one  sheet  of  uralite,  ji  in.  thick,  stiffened  by 
steel  framework.  The  curtain  is  raised  by 
the  agency  of  a  small  electric  motor,  and  rises 
as  soon  as  the  current  is  switched  on.  It  is 
lowered  by  raising  a  lever  which  can  be  worked 
from  the  flies,  or  the  stage,  or  any  other  point 
within  100  yds. 

The  Saxon  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  have  sent  us  a  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  their  process  of  making  cement, 
together  with  a  short  description  of  their  works. 
The  book  contains  useful  data  relative  to  cement 
tests  generally,  a3  well  as  to  tests  made  by 
various  experts  on  the  Saxon  cement.  The 
average  results  of  tests  made  at  the  County 
Laboratory,  Cambridge,  shows  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  Saxon  brand  cement 
to  be  as  follows  : — Tensile  strength,  four  days, 
400  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ;  tensile  strength,  seven 
days,  620  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ;  tensile  strength, 
twenty-eight  days,  780  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ;  fineness, 
3  per  cent,  residue,  75  by  75  sieve ;  sp.  gravity, 
3  "14  ;  steam  test,  thoroughly  sound  ;  contraction 
or  expansion,  nil. 

The  Abner  Doble  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
send  us  their  catalogue  containing  particulars 
of  the  Doble  tangential  ellipsoidal  water¬ 
wheels,  and  of  the  various  parts  used  in  their 
construction.  One  illustration  shows  a  water¬ 
wheel  of  this  type,  10  ft.  5  in.  diameter,  and 
weighing  over  10,000  lbs.  Under  1,531  ft. 
head,  two  wheels  of  this  size  are  driving  two 
2,000  kw.  generators  at  the  de  Sabla  Power 
House  of  the  California  Gas  and  Electric 
Corporation.  Illustrations  and  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  are  also  given  of  a  1,300  horse-power  Doble 
wheel  at  the  works  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  of  the  wheel 
buckets,  needle  regulating  nozzles,  housing, 
bearings,  and  small  water  motors  for  laboratory 
and  other  purposes. 

Messrs.  J.  Sagar  and  Co.,  of  Halifax,  send 
us  an  eight-page  illustrated  circular  descriptive 
of  their  surface  planing,  tbicknessing,  and 
moulding  machine,  with  hand  or  roller  feed. 
Several  sizes  of  this  machine  are  illustrated, 
and  the  chief  details  are  fully  described,  as 
well  as  the  safety  guard  made  by  the  same  firm. 

We  have  received  from  the  General  Electric 
Company,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  London, 
the  ninth  edition  of  their  telephone  catalogue. 
It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  many  novelties 
are  illustrated  and  described.  The  loud¬ 
speaking  navy  telephones  described  are  new 
to  us,  and  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  their 
purpose.  Special  telephones,  suitable  for  rifle 
ranges,  electric  tramways,  and  fire-alarm 
systems,  are  listed,  and  we  notice  that  slight 
alterations  have  been  made  in  some  of  the 
older  forms  of  apparatus.  We  were  interested 
in  the  lightning  protectors  and  arresters  for 
telephone  lines.  Some  of  them  are  novel, 
and  should  prove  effective.  There  are  many 
things  that  are  worth  studying  in  this  catalogue, 
and  everyone  interested  in  telephony  should 
write  for  one. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  also  sent 
us  the  eleventh  edition  of  their  switch  and 
fuse  board  catalogue,  which  contains  also  lists 
of  the  Robertson  glow-lamps  and  of  Nernst 
lamps.  In  addition  to  the  usual  electrical 
sundries,  water-tight  switches  are  illustrated, 
including  the  Admiralty  pattern  switches  and 
distribution  boxes.  We  have  noticed  that  in 
some  cases  reductions  in  price  have  been  made. 

We  have  received  from  the  Electric  and 
Ordnance  Accessories  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  Stellite 
Works,  Birmingham,  a  catalogue  of  the  Stellite 
short- distance  telephones  and  a  leaflet 
entitled  “  A  Short  Treatise  Telling  How.”  The 
leaflet  describes  how  it  is  possible  to  get  better 
value  from  your  electric- bell  system  by  making 
it  serve  as  a  telephone  system  as  well  at  a  slight 
extra  expense.  For  15s.  a  pair  of  telephones, 
with  suitable  cords,  switch,  rosette,  hanger  and 
bell  wire,  are  provided,  which  will  enable  anyone 
to  speak  directly  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
kitchen.  In  the  catalogue  full  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  Stellite  telephones,  and  the  methods 
of  using  them  with  existing  electric  bells  are 
fully  described. 


Corresponbence. 


Leysian  Mission  Buildings,  City-road. — We 
omitted  to  mention  in  our  brief  description 
of  this  building  last  week  that  the  terra-cotta 
work  was  by  the  Ruabon  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  (Dennis,  Ruabon). 


TRAFALGAR-SQUARE  AND  REGENT- 
STREET. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  interesting 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  your  issues  of 
2nd  January  and  2nd  July,  I  think  that  the 
enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  John  Nash,  which  is 
a,  report  or  valuation  on  some  premises  in  the 
line  of  the  New  Street,  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers.  The  valuation  shows  how  much 
care  was  taken  by  the  architect  over  a  somewhat 
unimportant  matter.  The  original  letter,  with 
others,  is  in  my  possession,  bearing  the  date 
1817  ;  they  are  entirely  written  by  the  architect 
himself.  The  wonder  is  that  he  could  have 
found  time  to  enter  so  fully  into  details. 

W.  Hilton  Nash. 

“THE  NEW  STREET. 

“  29,  Dover-street. 

“27th  Dec.,  1817. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  you  will  not  be 
influenced  by  the  rig-my-roll  writing  which 
Mr.  Bull  has  laid  before  you  ;  I  9hall  therefore 
not  annoy  you  with  controverting  his  unfortunate 
statements,  drawn  from  absurd  arguments.  I 
will  now  only  send  you  my  calculation  of  Ostler’s 
claim.  The  others  you  shall  have  to-morrow. 

“  You  saw  the  wretched  mansion  in  which  he 
lives  and  of  which  he  is  more  an  inmate  than  a 
householder,  not  having  an  upright  house  from 
top  to  bottom.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  extreme 
value  of  the  house  is  what  he  pays,  42/.  It  is 
well-known  that  Walker,  his  landlord,  lets  his 
premises  at  the  extreme  rent,  but  the  building 
will  speak  for  itself.  He  is  out  of  this  liable  to 
repairs,  and  you  will,  of  course,  see  what  they 
would  be  if  enforced.  The  house,  therefore,  as  a 
house  is  worth  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing ; 
it  is  the  situation,  therefore,  gives  it  a  value,  as  a 
retail  trade,  and  that  situation  is  certainly  of  the 
best  kind,  but  Walker,  aware  of  that,  has 
demanded  42/.,  which  in  other  streets  would  not 
be  worth  20/. 

“  I  hope  you  are  aware  that  because  a  house 
happens  to  fall  in  the  line  of  the  New  Street, 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  worth  something  ; 
it  may,  however,  be  nothing  more  than  the 
compensation  a  man  ought  to  receive  for  the 
expense  of  getting  another,  and  this  is  little  more 
in  the  present  case.  Look  at  the  man’s  stock 
of  turnery.  I  will  venture  to  say  100/.  will  clear 
his  shop.  As  a  turner  he  has,  I  daresay,  fixed 
customers ;  besides  this  he  carries  on  a  very  small 
carpenter’s  business ;  for  this,  too,  he  has  fixed 
customers,  and,  go  where  he  will,  he  can  make 
boxes  and  put  up  a  turning  lathe.  This  concern 
is  of  the  smallest  kind,  and  in  my  original  survey 
I  had  put  this  man’s  goodwill  and  moving  at 
70/.  If  he  gets  100/.  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
more  than  he  ever  expected  to  be  worth  in  his 
life,  and,  between  man  and  man,  I  think  he  would 
be  most  liberally  remunerated  by  100/. 

“  To  go  into  a  minute  calculation  of  this  cose 
is  ridiculous,  because  there  are  no  data  to  go  by. 
The  house,  the  situation,  the  man,  his  stock,  and 
his  circumstances  should  be  looked  upon  from  a 
judgment  formed  on  the  whole.  Did  the  man 
ever  realise  100/.  in  his  whole  living  there  ? 
If  he  gets  100/.  it  would  be  clear  gain.  In  a  week 
you  will  find  him  in  another  similar  dwelling, 
working  as  a  box-maker  and  carpenter,  and  his 
wife  selling  toys  or  something  else. 

“  Ever,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

“  John  Nash. 

“James  Field,  Esquire.” 


JUMlfiSES  ABBEY. 

Sir, — The  illustration  and  account  of  the 
Abbaye  de  Jurnicges  are  delightsome  to  read 
and  examine  by  anyone  who  knows  and  love9 
the  building  itself.  Two  points  of  some  in¬ 
terest  might  be  worth  adding  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  the  ruins:  — 
(a)  The  interesting  fragments  in  the  gatehouse, 
especially  a  portion  of  the  tomb  of  “  Les 
Enerves  ”  ;  (b)  the,  to  me,  unique  treatment  of 
many  of  the  round  arches,  which  have  a 
central  joint.  There  is  also  much  to  interest 
in  the  parish  church  here  (as  also  at  that  of 
Yainville,  en  route),  notably  a  bit  of  old 
glass  supposed  to  have  been  brought  here  from 
the  Chateau  of  Mesnil  hard  by,  where  Agnes 
Sorel  died — its  subject  “  Suzanne  et  les  Vieil- 
lards,”  seems  to  justify  the  statement. 

I  fancy  that,  when  capitals  were  decorated 
with  conventional  foliage  in  colour,  it  was  the 
intention  to  leave  it  at  that.  Perhaps  some 
learned  writer  would  clear  up  so  interesting  a 
point.  Great  as  was  co-operation  in  old  days, 
it  is  a  doubtful  point  if  the  colour  decoration 
man  would  like  to  pose  as  a  mere  provider  of 
a  pattern  for  the  carver  to  cut  away.  Where 
means  are  limited  (and  they  generally  are 
just  now)  it  would  give  a  chance  to  adopt  this 
treatment  as  a  new  point  de  depart. 

E.  Swinfen  Harris. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


STAMFORD  LIBRARY  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  issue  of  July  9  contained  a 
paragraph  relative  to  the  Stamford  Library 
Competition,  stating  that  the  time  for  sending 
in  designs  had  been  extended  to  July  30. 
Some  months  ago  the  Stamford  authorities 
stated  in  your  columns  that  the  conditions  of 
the  competition  would  be  sent  in  due  course 
to  any  architect  depositing  11.  10s.,  which  I 
forthwith  did,  and,  so  far,  have  received  no 
intimation  beyond  the  receipt  for  my  cheque, 
until,  in  your  columns  of  the  9th,  I  saw  that 
the  designs  had  to  be  sent  in  by  July  30.  I 
thereupon  wrote  asking  for  the  conditions, 
site,  plan,  etc.,  and  again  after  a  week’s 
interval,  to  both  of  which  letters  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  T.  R.  Bridson. 


CEMENT  BRICKS. 

Sir, — The  great  advantage  of  cement  bricks 
is  that  they  can  be  made  anywhere,  indoors 
as  well  as  out-of-doors.  They  take  no  brick¬ 
yard  space,  require  no  brick-kiln,  nor  any 
great  time  to  dry  or  to  set,  and  when 
they  are  made  they  are  as  good  as 
Woolpit  bricks  or  any  spurious  imitation 
thereof.  They  could  be  made  in  a  house  in 
Cheapside  or  Fleet-street  if  it  were  not  for 
the  terrific  rents  required,  and  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  order  on  a  day’s  notice.  Some  in¬ 
door  factories  in  East  London  could  easily  be 
established,  where  rents  are  comparatively  low 
and  employment  greatly  in  demand. 

Walter  Scargill. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  ICE-HOUSE. 

Sir, — Could  any  of  your  readers  kindly  in¬ 
form  me  of  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  mode 
and  construction  of  a  building  for  the  storage 
and  preservation  of  shiploads  of  block  ice. 
The  building  would  be  situated  on  a  public 
street,  in  an  exposed  position,  and  would  be 
about  100  ft.  bv  40  ft.  bv  9  ft.  to  the  eaves. 
How  should  the  wall  be  built,  of  what  thick¬ 
ness,  and  material  (if  concrete,  please  state 
pronortions),  and  should  the  roof  be  circular 
or  fiat,  and  how  constructed  ? 

Would  vulcanite  roofing  or  granolithic  be 
of  any  use  ?  I  would  also  like  the  names  of 
any  firms  who  make  this  class  of  work  a 
specialitv.  and  also  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
allowed  for  each  ton  of  ice. 

Cold  Storage. 


tEbe  Stubcnt's  Column. 


NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT: 
Charter  II.  ( continued ). — The  Analysis  of 
Cement  Mixtures. 

0  make  a  good  even  cement  the 
manufacturer  must  keep  his  mixture 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  same 
-*  composition.  When  he  has  found 
what  proportion  of  limestone  or  chalk  and  clay 
give  the  best  results,  his  endeavour  should  be 
to  keep  the  “  mixing  ”  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  that  limit.  For  this  purpose  it  must  be 
tested  at  frequent  intervals  ;  half-hourly  with 
variable  material,  or  a  few  times  a  day  when 
the  mixture  is  not  so  variable.  There  are 
many  quick  methods  of  determining  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  “  mixing,”  all  of  which,  when 
carefully  carried  out,  are  valuable.  When  the 
test  is  done,  say,  three  times  daily,  or  if  there  is 
much  lime  present  not  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
the  total  clayey  matter  may  be  determined. 
One  gramme  of  the  dried  raw  mixture  is  treated 
with  10  ccs.  hydrochloric  acid  and  20  ccs.  water, 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  diluted  to  about 
250  ccs.  Ammonia  is  then  added  in  very 
slight  excess,  which  will  precipitate  the  silica, 
iron,  and  alumina,  along  with  the  clay  and 
sand.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with 
hot  water  till  free  from  chlorine,  transferred 
to  a  platinum  crucible,  and  ignited.  The 
filtrate  contains  the  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric 
anhydride,  etc.,  a  complete  separation  of 
which  should  be  occasionally  done.  There  is 
always  some  of  the  lime  in  the  ammonia  pre¬ 
cipitate,  but,  with  experience  in  manipulation 
and  care,  this  need  not  exceed  0*2  per  cent., 
which  is  near  enough  for  a  practical  test. 
When  the  test  has  to  be  made  hourly,  the  method 
used  must  be  much  more  expeditious. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  treated  with 
standard  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  heat,  methyl 
orange  being  used  as  indicator,  but  the  end 
point  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  or  it  may  be 
decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  estimating 
the  loss  in  weight  as  carbonic  acid  (Mohr’s 


apparatus).  In  the  author’s  opinion  there 
is  no  more  convenient  method  than  by  the 
calcimeter.  This  essentially  consists  of  a 
graduated  tube  for  measuring  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  evolved,  from  which  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  calculated.  Fig.  1  is  a  sketch  of  an 
apparatus  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
cylinder  D  contains  ordinary  water,  the  tubes 
A  and  B  distilled  water,  so  full  that  when  the 
water  in  A  stands  at  zero  not  more  than  about 
o  ccs.  are  in  B.  The  modus  operandi  is  as 
follows : — The  barometric  pressure  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  D  are  noted.  From 
this  data  the  weight  of  substance  required  is 
obtained.  A  sample  of  the  raw  mixture  is 
dried  in  an  air  oven,  finely  ground,  and  the 
necessary  quantity  weighed  out  sharply.  This 
is  put  into  the  clean  dry  bottle  C.  A  small 
tube  containing  10  ccs.  hydrochloric  acid  of 
l-2  specific  gravity  is  placed  in  the  same  bottle, 
which  is  connected  to  the  tube  A  by  a  rubber 
tube  F,  the  stopcock  E  is  opened,  and  the 
water  level  brought  to  the  zero  mark  in  A. 
The  stopcock  is  now  closed,  and  the  acid 
gradually  tipped  on  to  the  substance,  the  bottle 
being  well  shaken  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid 


A 


F/C.  2 


gas,  which  is  disengaged  and  passes  through 
a  lead  worm  in  D,  thus  reaching  the  measuring 
tubo  in  a  cool  state.  The  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  about  three  minutes,  with 
the  bottle  C  placed  in  the  jar  D.  The  water 
level  in  A  and  B  is  adjusted,  and  the  amount 
of  carbonate  of  lime  read  on  A.  This  result 
is  low,  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  being 
absorbed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
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correction  for  absorption  being  added,  the  true 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  obtained.  1 
Example  : — Barometer  =  740  mm.  ;  tempera¬ 
ture  =  16'  C.  By  reference  to  a  table  0’S07  j 
grammes  is  found  to  be  the  weight  required,  j 
The  reading  on  the  measuring  tube  is  72  and 
2-7  is  the  correction  for  absorption,  giving  a 
percentage  of  74  7  carbonate  of  lime.  With 
slight  variation  in  details  all  calcimeters  are  the  I 
same.  The  author’s  objection  to  them  is  that 
currents  of  cold  or  hot  air  blowing  on  the  measur-1 
ing  tube  quickly  effects  the  gas  volume,  so  , 
giving  erroneous  results,  sometimes  as  much  2 
as  x  3  per  cent.  To  avoid  this  error  a 
calcimeter  was  devised  by  the  author.  From  I 
sketch  (fig.  2)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
gas  volume  is  surrounded  by  water  which  is 
not  quickly  effected  by  changes  of  tempera-1 
ture.  The  water  in  the  measuring  tube  is  also  I 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  as  fresh  water  j 
absorbs  its  own  volume  of  this  gas.  The  test! 
is  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  | 
already  described,  and  can  be  completed  in  ! 
ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  procuring  the! 
sample.  Tables  of  weights  of  substances  to 
be  taken  and  corrections  for  absorption  are! 
obtained  with  the  calcimeters. 

Coke  and  Coal  ( Proximate  Valuation). 

The  other  chief  material  used  by  the  cementl 
maker  is  the  fuel  to  burn  the  raw  mixture  into 
clinker.  If  burned  in  the  lotary  kiln  coall 
will  be  used,  and  the  moisture,  volatile  mattecjl 
ash,  and  calorific  power  should  bo  determined.  ■ 

The  calorific  value  is  no  criterion  of  the! 
value  of  a  coal  for  use  in  the  rotary  kiln  without! 
knowing  the  volatile  matter,  which  should! 
be  about  35  per  cent.  These  determinations! 
may  be  carried  out  in  the  following  manner  : — 1 

Moisture. — Powder  2  grammes  of  the  fuel  very! 
finely,  weigh  between  two  watch  glasses,  and  dryi 
in  a  water  oven.  Allow  to  cool  every  hour  in  al 
dessi  ator  and  weigh.  Since  the  weight  increases 
after  a  time  by  oxidation,  the  lowest  should! 
be  taken.  The  loss  is  moisture. 

Volatile  Matter. — Put  1  gramme  of  the  dry  coal* 
in  an  even  layer  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Coven 
with  the  lid  and  place  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  so 
that  the  results  may  be  comparable.  The  length* 
of  flame  and  position  of  the  crucible  in  it  should 
be  the  same  each  estimation.  So  soon  as  the 
gases  from  the  fuel  cease  to  burn,  continue  the ' 
heating  one  minute.  Allow  the  crucible  to 
cool,  and  weigh  without  the  lid.  Loss  is 
volatile  matter. 

AsA. — Weigh  out  0-5  gramme  of  the  dry  fuel  on 
a  platinum  crucible  lid,  and  heat  quickly  and| 
strongly  till  all  the  coke  is  burned.  The| 
residue  will  be  ash.  This  result  will  be  tool 
high,  owing  to  oxidation,  but  for  the  purposed 
of  the  cement  maker  it  is  sufficient  to  knowj 
how  much  ash  the  fuel  will  yield  when  burned! 
completely  in  contact  with  air.  Tt  is  veryl 
necessary  that  the  ash  should  be  known,  as  all 
of  it  enters  into  combination  with  the  raw! 
mixture.  Thus,  if  a  coke  contains  16  per  centJ 
of  ash,  and  40  per  cent,  is  used  to  produce  one  ton 
of  cement  clinker,  then  in  every  ton  of  clinkera 
there  will  be  incorporated  1‘28  cwts.,  or  6  4  per 
cent,  fuel  ash.  If  the  raw  mixture  is  proportioned  • 
so  that  when  burned  out  of  contact  with  the;, 
fuel  the  lime  in  the  resulting  clinker  is  66  per-: 
cent.,  then  when  burned  with  40  per  cent,  of 
fuel  containing  16  per  cent,  ash,  the  lime  would) 

be  -  'lJ00  =  6204  per  cent.  Now,  say  the: 
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fuel  contained  20  per  cent,  of  ash,  with  thei 
same  raw  mixture  the  lime  in  the  clinker  would 

be  ^  IQS t>(>  =  ^  per  cen^  Thus  it  will  be: 

seen  that  if  a  cement  has  to  be  well  prepared,! 
the  fuel  ash  entering  into  its  composition  must- 
be  known  as  well  as  the  constituents  of  thei 
other  raw  materials. 

Fire  Bricks. 

Kiln  linings  being  a  very  expensive  itemi 
in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  the  maker  shouldl 
see  that  he  gets  the  best  for  the  purpose  by 
determining  the  “  fire  value.”  To  do  this,  a 
gross  analysis  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
explained  for  clay,  and  the  “  fire  value  ”  calcu-v 
lated  therefrom  as  shown  in  the  example. 


A  fire  brick  gave  on 

analysis : — 

Silica 

..  ..  54-38  per  cent. 

Alumina 

..  40-90  „  „  1 

Oxide  of  iron 

..  1-21  „  „ 

Lime 

..  2-55  „  „ 

Magnesia 

. .  . .  trace  „  „  j 

Alkali 

nil  „  „  | 

54-38  parts  silica 

contain  28  99  parts  oxygen. 

40-90  „  alumina 

,,  19-21  „ 

1-21  „  oxide  of  iron 

„  -36  „  „  , 

2-55  „  lime 

•10  „  „  j 
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i  The  total  oxygen  in  the  iron  oxide,  lime, 
inagnesia,  and  alkalies  is  '46  parts. 

I  Then  ~  =  41-73  and  =  151. 

•4b  19  2 

41  -72 

The  fire  value  is  -  -  =  27  8. 

1*51 

In  valuing  the  raw  material  for  cement 
baking  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only 
lilica,  alumina,  and  lime  are  the  necessary 
om  pounds.  Any  other  ingredients  shown  by 
Lnalysis  are  impurities,  some  of  which  may 
jie  perfectly  harmless,  even  in  large  quantities, 
Halle  others  may  produce  a  cement  of  poor 
quality,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
present. 

I  Some  shales  contain  large  quantities  of 
plphide  of  iron,  and  are  perfectly  useless. 
Magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime  should  not  be 
present  in  quantity,  although  a  large  part  of 
jhe  sulphuric  anhydride  escapes  as  alkaline 
ulphate  in  the  waste  gases, 
i  A  clay  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
nsoluble  silica  is  not  good.  The  higher 
he  percentage  of  soluble  silica  the  better  the 
flay,  as  chemical  combination  in  the  burning 
p  more  effectual  where  the  silica  exists  in 
jo  nr  bi  nation  than  when  present  in  the  free 
tate  as  sand.  A  clay  having  too  much  alumina 
jhould  be  avoided,  as  it  produces  a  quick  setting 
bd  weak  cement  with  a  dirty  brown  colour, 
(ron  also  produces  an  objectionable  colour. 
I'lie  effect  of  magnesia  and  sulphates  will  be 
jiscussed  in  another  chapter, 
i  In  the  tables  below  are  some  typical  analyses 
jf  cement- making  materials. 


OBITUARY. 

Me.  Rawle. — The  death,  on  Monday,  July  11, 
is  announced  of  Mr.  William  Harry  Rawle, 
of  Manchester.  Mr.  Rawle  was  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  and  was  formerly  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Heathcote  and  Rawle.  He  was 
architect  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  having  a  capacity  for  600  persons, 
with  presbytery,  at  Eccles,  near  Manchester, 
designed  after  the  Xlllth  century  style, 
1897-8 ;  the  conventual  chapel  in  Victoria- 
park,  Manchester,  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  erected  six  years  ago ; 
and  the  St.  Mary’s-road  school  at  Newton 
Heath,  built  in  1901  for  the  School  Board  of 
Manchester. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Liverpool  Cathedral.— King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra  visited  Liverpool  on  the 
19th  inst,  and  there  His  Majesty  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  cathedral,  which 
is  to  be  built  on  St.  James’s  Mount.  The  first 
stage  of  the  building  work — the  erection  of 
the  cathedral  nave,  together  with  the  site  and 
the  foundation-stone  expenses — is  estimated  to 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  with  whom  is  associated 
Mr.  George  F.  Bodley,  R.A.  Illustrations  of 
the  building  have  appeared  in  the  Builder. 

New  Church,  Greystones,  near  Dublin.— 
Greystones  Catholic  Church,  when  complete, 
will  be  114  ft.  long  by  66  ft.  across  transepts, 
and  28  ft.  across  nave.  The  style  is  Roman¬ 
esque,  and  the  building  consists  of  nave, 
two  transepts,  chancel  with  side  chapels,  and 
circular  apse  end.  There  are  at  present  built 
the  apse,  chancel,  side  chapels,  transepts,  and 


foisture  . 

arbonate  of  lime  . 

arbonate  of  magnesia  . . . 

uicious  matter  . 

•on  and  alumina  . 

After  Drying. 

arbonate  of  lime  . 

(arbonate  of  magnesia  .  .  . 

tlica . 

ron  and  alumina  . 

jme  . 

Lagnesia  . 

(errous  carbonate  . 


Sussex 

Chalk. 

Grey 

Chalk. 

Crystalline 
Lime¬ 
stone.  ’ 

Limestone 
from  Lehigh 
Valley,  U.S.A. 

Blue  Lias 
Lime¬ 
stone. 

3-05 

•25 

1-60 

82-39 

87-5 

99-08 

— 

84.55 

1-56 

1-0 

— 

— 

— 

•22 

trace 

}  8-45 

■64  { 

= 

11-15 

2-33 

98-53 

90-90 

82-05 

84-45 

1-71 

•65 

6-27 

— 

9-92 

8-48 

— 

1 

y  -24 

8-38 

3-77 

•75 

— 

i 

i 

2-02 

_ 

_ 

trace 

1-68 

— 

— 

Ixide  of  iron  . 

larbonate  of  lime . 

arbonate  of  magnesia . 

ulphate  of  lime . 

/atcr  and  organic  matter  . 

Silicious  Matter. 

ilica  . 

xides  of  iron  and  alumina  . , 

ime . 

lagnesia . 

Ikali  . 


Lias  Shale. 


— 

1 

2 

Cement  j 
rock  from 
Lehigh 
Valley,  \ 
U.S.A. 

umina  . 

J  29-15 

20-32 

j  3-55 

arbonate  of  lime  .... 
kalies  . 

3- 64 

4- 0 

23-64 

5-43 

40-55 

arbonic  acid . 

— 

- 

30-46 

— 

Gault 

Clay. 

London 

Clay. 

River 

Mud. 

irbonic  acid . 

ater  and  organic 
matter . 

6-69 

312 

luble  silica  . 

23-81 

36-20 

soluble  silica  . 

18-43 

20-70 

umina  . 

side  of  iron . 

15-96 

5-74 

22-72 

5-67 

|  21-21 

me . 

14-69 

rbonate  of  lime  .... 

— 

4-05 

agnesia . 

1-47 

_ 

1-20 

rbonate  of  magnesia 

lphuric  anhydride  . . 

1-30 

kalies  . 

1-02 

lphide  of  iron . 

trace 

about  15  ft.  of  the  nave.  But  the  foundations 
for  the  whole  structure,  including  tower,  are 
already  laid,  and  about  40  ft.  of  a  temporary 
wooden  structure  erected  between  the  founda¬ 
tions,  leaving  room  for  the  main  building  to 
be  completed  outside  and  over  it.  The  walls 
of  the  transepts  aro  carried  on  three  arches, 
supported  on  Aberdeen  granite  shafts,  with 
carved  caps  and  bases.  All  arches  and  win- 
i  dow  jambs  and  recesses  are  deeply  moulded. 

The  chancel,  transepts,  and  passages  are  tiled, 
j  The  windows  are  glazed  with  tinted  lead 
lights,  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  Martin  and  Son. 

I  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Ivinlen  Bros.,  of 
j  Greystones,  and  the  architects,  Messrs.  Wm.  H. 
j  Byrne  and  Son,  Dublin.  The  whole  strue- 
|  ture,  at  present,  will  accommodate  about  700 
!  persons,  and  when  finished  850. 

Mission  Church,  Forncett,  Norfolk. — The 
foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the 
mission  church,  to  be  erected  at  Forncett  End. 
The  building  will  consist,  when  completed,  of 
a  nave,  to  seat  110  persons,  chancel,  vestry, 
and  western  porch.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  only  the  nave  and  porch. 
The  walls  are  to  be  built  of  red  brick  with 
Cossey  brick  windows,  mouldings,  strings,  and 
buttresses.  The  upper  portion  of  the  walls 
will  be  finished  with  rough  cast  stucco.  The 
nave  will  consist  of  three  bays,  with  three 
light  windows  in  each,  on  both  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  the  windows  will  be  treated 
with  Cathedral  glazing.  The  roof  will  be  of 
open  construction.  The  floor  of  the  porch 
will  be  laid  with  4-in.  red  Staffordshire  tiles, 
with  appropriate  border.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  to  be  covered  with  permanent  green 
slates,  and  the  porch  with  best  Broseley  tiles. 
Messrs.  James  and  Chellis  Humphreys,  of 
Forncett,  have  obtained  the  contract  for  the 
work,  and  are  carrying  it  out  from  the  plans 
and  specification,  and  under  the  personal 
supervision,  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Lacey,  archi¬ 
tect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  of  Norwich. 

St.  Luke’s  Church,  'Newport.— The  new 
Church  of  St.  Luke,  Bridge-street,  Newport, 
Mon.,  was  dedicated  recently  bv  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.  The  church,  which  has  been 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  chapel-of-ease, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Woolos,  extends  from 
Bridge-street  to  the  frontage  of  Railway- 
street,  and  has  a  length  of  142  ft.  and  a 


breadth  of  60  ft.  The  church  consists  of 
nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel,  morning 
chapel,  organ  chamber,  and  two  large 
vestries  for  the  clergy  and  the  choir.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Fawck- 
ner,  of  Newport  and  Cardiff.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Morgan  and  Co.,  of  Newport.  The 
contract  amounted  to  4,300£.  The  walls  are 
carried  up  in  red  local  stone,  with  freestone 
dressings.  The  west  elevation,  facing  Bridge- 
street,  is  surmounted  by  a  bell  turret,  with 
a  new  bell,  the  top  of  the  cross  being  70  ft. 
above  the  ground.  The  church  accommodates 
about  800,  including  the  choir  stalls,  which 
provide  for  fifty.  The  organ  of  the  old  church 
has  been  overhauled  and  rebuilt  by  Messrs. 
Yowles,  of  Bristol.  The  font  of  the  old 
church  has  also  been  fixed  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  at  the  right  of  the  west  door. 

Church,  Greenhill,  Harrow. — Lady  Eburv 
laid  the  dedication-stone  on  Saturday  last  week 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Green- 
hill,  Harrow.  The  new  building  is  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder,  and  is  built  of 
stone.  The  seating  accommodation  in  the 
old  structure  was  470 ;  in  the  new  building  it 
will  be  900. 

Probus  Church,  Cornwall.— Some  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  are  being  made  to  this- 
ancient  church,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
St.  Aubyn  and  Wadling,  architects,  of 
London.  The  work  embraces  the  conversion 
of  the  north  chancel  aisle  into  a  morning 
chapel,  decorated  with  carved  oak  panelling. 
The  five-light  east  window  will  be  filled  with 
stained  glass,  and  there  will  be  a  new  carved 
oak  rerodos  and  altar  immediately  beneath. 
The  present  pulpit,  which  is  of  Caen  stone, 
will  bo  removed  and  presented  to  St.  Sithney 
Church,  at  St.  Sithney,  and  an  oak  one  with 
a  carved  representation  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  will  be  placed  upon  the  opposite  side- 
to  that  the  old  one  now  stands  upon.  The 
organ  is  to  be  moved  from  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  to  a  new  organ' 
chamber  south  of  the  south  chancel  aisle.  Mr. 
G.  Miners,  of  Marazion,  is  the  general  con¬ 
tractor,  and  the  carving  is  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  and  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Baptist  Church,  Stocksfield,  Northumber¬ 
land. — A  new  Baptist  church  is  to  be  erected' 
at  Painshawfield,  Stocksfield.  The  chapel  ia 
to  be  built  to  plans  by  Messrs.  W.  Dixon  and’ 
Son,  architects,  Newcastle,  and  will  provide 
sitting  accommodation  for  200,  and  is  expected 
to  cost,  inclusive  of  site,  between  1,000Z.  and 
1.100J. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Croydon.— The  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian  church, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  South  Croydon,  waa 
laid  recently.  The  building  w..,  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  550  people,  and  the  cost  will 
be  6,683 1.  Mr.  Charles  Henman,  architect, 
has  prepared  the  plans,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  J.  Smith  and  Son. 

Congregational  Church,  Shirebrook,  Derby¬ 
shire. — The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Con¬ 
gregational  church  were  laid  on  the  6th  inst. 
at  Shirebrook.  The  new  church  will  seat 
about  350  persons,  and  the  end  gallery,  when 
added,  will  accommodate  from  100  to  150  more. 
The  heating  will  be  by  means  of  low-pres¬ 
sure  hot  water.  Externally  the  building  will 
be  faced  with  Rushley  stone  rock,  with  Cox 
bench  stone  dressings,  and  the  rear  portions 
of  wall  will  be  faced  with  Leicestershire  sand 
stock  bricks.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with 
American  sea-green  slates,  and  the  small  spire 
with  lead.  The  contract  for  the  church  (with¬ 
out  sittings)  is  about  1,550£.  The  architect  for 
the  scheme  is  Mr.  C.  Nelson  Holloway,  Not¬ 
tingham,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Kirk,  of  Chesterfield  and  Alfreton. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  and 
Schools,  Seven  Kings. — The  foundation-stone- 
of  these  buildings  was  laid  on  the  16th  inst. 
The  portion  of  the  building  now  being  erected' 
embraces  the  church  nave  and  temporary  apser 
also  a  square  tower,  with  open  traceried  para¬ 
pet,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire  and  finial 
vane  rising  to  a  height  of  91  ft.  ;  also  main 
schoolroom,  51  ft.  by  40  ft.,  together  with 
superintendent’s  room,  etc.,  and  the  usual 
conveniences.  The  contract  amount  for  this 
portion  is  3,488£..  and  400  persons  in  a  mixed’ 
congregation  will  be  accommodated.  The  facings 
are  of  red  brick,  the  dressing  in  Bath  stone. 
The  architects,  whose  designs  were  selected  in 
a  recent  competition,  are  Messrs.  George- 
Baines  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  Clement’s-inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  The  contract  is  let 
to  Mr.  G.  North,  of  Stratford. 

Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Swindon. — 
Baptist  church  and  schools  have  been  erected 
in  the  Cricklade-road.  Gorse-hill,  Swindon. 
The  church,  which  will  accommodate  about 
400  persons,  is  built  of  red  bricks,  with  St. 
Aldhelm  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  has  an> 
open  pitch-pine  roof,  covered  with  green 
slates.  The  baptistry  is  sunk  in  the  chancel 
floor.  The  schools  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,  and  have  accommodation  for  about 
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300  children.  A  kitchen  is  attached,  and  the 
main  portion  of  the  schools  is  divided  up  In¬ 
folding  partitions,  so  that  the  schools  may  be 
■converted  into  an  assembly  room.  The  cost 
■of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  including  seat¬ 
ing  and  furniture,  has  been  about  3,3002.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Col- 
borne  (Swindon),  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  George  A.  Lansdown  (London), 
whose  designs  were  accepted  in  competition. 

Offices,  Sunderland. — New  offices  for  the 
River  Wear  Commissioners  are  to  be  built 
•upon  the  site  of  the  old  Sunderland  Post  Office. 
Tne  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  Henderson  and 
Hall,  of  Sunderland. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bonby  Lodge,  Hull.— The 
memorial-stone  of  the  Bonby  Lodge  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  recently.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Stalybridge,  and 
Messrs.  W.  King  and  Son  are  the  bricklayers, 
Messrs.  King  and  Son  stone  masons,  and  Mr. 
J.  Stamp  joiner. 

Synagogue,  New  Cross.— The  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  South-east  London 
Associated  Synagogue  took  place  recently. 
The  new  synagogue  will  be  Romanesque  in 
style,  and  is  being  erected  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Delissa  Joseph.  The  exterior  will  be  of 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  there  will 
be  a  complete  system  of  electric  lighting.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  5,0002. 

Council  Schools,  Brimington,  Derbyshire. 
— The  new  council  schools  at  Brimington, 
which  were  opened  on  the  9th  inst.,  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Cecil 
Jackson,  architect,  of  Chesterfield.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  Forest,  Chesterfield,  the  heating 
apparatus  being  installed  by  Mr.  W.  Huslam, 
Harstoft.  The  cost  has  been  4,0002. 

National  Nautical  School,  Portishead, 
Bristol. — Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenberg  laid  the  foundation-stone  last 
week  of  the  National  Nautical  School,  which 
is  to  be  erected  at  Portishead.  The  site  is  at 
the  end  of  the  Nore  Road,  close  to  the 
channel,  and  near  the  Nore  Lighthouse,  and 
it  consists  of  about  15  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  ot  Bristol.  The  building 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  .Edward  Gabriel,  of 
London,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  W.  Cowlin  and  Sons,  of  Bristol,  and 
the  scheme  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
about  30,0002.  The  main  building  consists  of 
two  wings  divided  by  a  central  tower.  It  will 
have  a  Irontage  of  382  ft.,  and  will  rise  45  ft. 
high  from  the  parade  ground.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  fall  in  tne  site  there  will  be  a  base¬ 
ment  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  40  ft.  in  width.  The  space  thus  pro¬ 
vided  will  bo  used  as  carpenters’,  tailors’, 
shoemakers’,  and  other  shops,  and  for  stores, 
laundry,  and  heating  apparatus.  There  will 
also  be  a  band-room  and  instruments’  store. 
The  school  will  have  three  stories  of  brick¬ 
work,  finished  with  a  facing  of  white  rough¬ 
cast,  with  red  brick  plinth,  and  red  brick 
Ionic  pilasters  between  the  windows.  The 
roof  will  be  covered  with  red  Bridgwater  tiles. 
Under  the  tower  in  the  central  building  will 
be  the  main  entrance,  surmounted  with  carved 
figures  of  Neptune  and  Britannia.  The  tower, 
which  is  to  contain  a  clock  90  ft.  high,  will  be 
finished  with  a  wood  and  copper  fleche.  The 
small  towers  at  the  corner  of  each  main  block 
will  contain  staircases.  The  two  upper  floors 
are  to  be  used  as  dormitories,  and  from  each 
dormitory  there  will  be  two  staircases  for  use 
in  case  of  emergency,  th*.  steps  of  6olid  balkB 
of  timber.  The  entrances  for  the  boys  will  be 
on  each  side  of  the  central  building.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  west  block  will  be  used  for 
a  mess-room  for  the  boys,  officers’  mess- 
room,  with  kitchen,  scullery,  and  store¬ 
rooms  adjoining.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
west  block  is  to  be  the  chief  officer’s  house  and 
rooms  for  resident  schoolmaster.  At  the  rear 
of  this  block  there  will  be  a  bay  for  sick  boys, 
for  which  hereafter  a  separate  cottage  hospital 
will  be  substituted  when  the  necessary  funds 
are  available.  The  great  floor  of  tne  east 
block  is  to  be  devoted  to  schoolroom  and  class¬ 
rooms,  library,  and  teachers’-room.  At  the 
extreme  east  of  this  building  will  be  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  captain-superintendent,  which 
will  be  connected  with  the  main  building,  and 
from  which  house  there  will  be  supervision  of 
the  parade  ground  and  playing  fields.  The 
central  building  is  to  contain  committee-room 
on  one  side  of  the  main  entrance,  and  offices 
for  the  captain-superintendent  on  the  other. 
On  the  upper  floors  of  this  building  there  are 
to  be  spare  cabins  for  officers  and  any  old 
boys  who  may  hereafter  visit  the  institution. 
Each  large  dormitory  will  have  four  officers’ 
cabins,  and  inspection  windows  for  efficient 
supervision.  The  floors  of  the  dormitories  are 
to  be  of  solid  balks  of  timber,  tongued  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  space  will  be  made  to  resemble 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  as  much  as  possible.  The 
lads  will  sleep  in  hammocks,  as  on  board  ship. 
The  bathrooms  and  lavatories  will  adjoin  the 
dormitories,  but  cut  off  by  means  of  cross- 
ventilated  lobbies.  Passing  through  the  hall 


from  the  main  entrance,  access  will  be  gained 
to  the  gymnasium,  which  will  be  at  the  rear 
of  the  central  building.  The  dimensions  of 
the  gymnasium  will  be  84  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  20  ft. 
high  in  the  springing  of  the  roof.  It  will  be 
used  not  only  for  physical  exercise,  but  also  for 
meetings  and  entertainments,  and  for  services 
when  the  weather  may  prevent  the  boys 
attending  church.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
warmed  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure 
system.  The  heating  and  hot  water-supply 
apparatus  is  to  be  erected  by  Messrs.  James 
Crispin  and  Sons,  of  Bristol.  The  granolithic 
aving  for  the  courtyard  and  staircases  is 
eing  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Wilkinson 
and  Co.  From  the  parade  ground  access  will 
be  made  by  broad  flights  of  steps  to  a  lower 
terrace.  The  land  between  this  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  to  be  laid  out  as  playing  fields.  There 
will  also  be  a  jetty  and  boathouse  on  the  fore¬ 
shore.  Drainage  is  to  be  by  means  of  a 
septic  tank  and  a  filter,  of  the  type  designed 
by  Mr.  Wallis  Stoddart,  the  effluent  flowing 
into  the  sea.  Rain  water  from  the  roofs  will 
be  collected  in  a  large  central  tank,  and  used 
to  supply  boilers  and  the  laundry.  Accommo¬ 
dation  will  be  provided  in  the  school  for  from 
350  to  400  boys. 

Infant  School,  Abercynon.— The  Mountain 
Ash  Education  Authority  recently  opened  the 
new  Abertaf  School  for  infants  at  Greenfield. 
The  school,  which  cost,  including  site,  4,243 2., 
is  built  to  accommodate  250  infants,  the  plans 
being  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Evans,  architect, 
Pontypridd,  and  the  building  erected  by 
Messrs.  Jenkin  and  Sons,  Porth. 

Schools,  Aberbargoed. — The  opening  cere¬ 
mony  of  Aberbargoed  schools  took  place 
recently.  The  new  school  provides  accommo¬ 
dation  at  present  for  200  boys  and  girls,  and 
160  infants,  and  is  planned  with  a  view  to 
future  extensions  for  150  boys  and  girls,  and 
100  infants.  There  are  four  class-rooms  in 
the  mixed  department,  opening  on  to  a 
central  hall.  The  infants’  department  has  for 
the  present  three  class-rooms,  opening  on  to  a 
central  hall.  The  four  central  class-rooms  are 
divided  by  means  of  a  sliding  swivel  parti¬ 
tion,  which  allows  of  these  rooms  being  thrown 
open  into  two  large  rooms  if  needed.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  Wiliams  and 
Sons,  of  New  Tredegar,  and  the  cost  was  a 
little  over  6,5002.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  the  Board’s  Architects,  Messrs.  James  and 
Morgan,  Cardiff. 

New  Mission  Hall,  Preston. — The  opening 
of  St.  Mark’s  Mission  Hall,  Preston,  took 
place  on  the  9th  inst.  The  building  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Gqorge  Gardner,  builder, 
Preston,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Swindells 
anu  Rawcliffe,  architects,  Fishergate,  at  a  cost 
of  over  1,1002. 

Proposed  Public  Baths,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham. — A  site  has  been  acquired  in 
Grove-lane,  Handsworth,  by  tho  District 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new 
public  baths.  The  building  will  comprise  two 
swimming  baths,  the  first-class  bath  measuring 
100  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  the  second-class,  100  ft. 
by  30  ft.  There  will  also  be  Turkish  and 
slipper  baths.  The  plans  for  the  work  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Osborne,  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  cost  will  be  18,0002. 

Hotel  Dornoch,  N.B.— A  new  hotel  has 
been  erected  by  the  Highland  Railway  Com- 
nanv  at  Dornoch.  The  external  walls  of  the 
new  building  are  rough  cast  in  Portland 
cement,  use  being  also  made  of  stone  dress¬ 
ings.  Half-timbered  work  is  introduced  into 
tho  gable  tops ;  the  main  portion  of  the  roof 
is  slated,  with  the  use  of  red  tiles  in  certain 
portions,  red  tile  ridges  and  red  terra-cotta 
chimney  pots.  Internally  the  building  is 
finished  in  pitch-pine,  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  the  principal  apartments  being  panelled  in 
that  wood.  The  architects  of  the  building 
were  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Burnett,  Inverness, 
and  the  work  was  carried  out  by  the  follow- 
contractors: — Mason  work,  Messrs.  Wm. 
Alexander  and  Co.,  Inverness;  iron  work, 
The  Rose-street  Foundry  Company,  Ltd., 
Inverness;  carpenter,  Mr.  James  Robertson, 
Forres;  plumber,  Mr.  William  Anderson, 
Glasgow;  slater,  Mr.  John  Reid,  Inverness; 
asphalte,  Messrs.  W.  G.  Walker  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh ;  plaster  and  tile,  Mr.  George 
Gray.  Elgin;  painter  and  glazier,  Messrs.  J. 
Tullock  and  Co.,  Inverness;  electric  light, 
Messrs.  Wylie  and  Lochhead.  Glasgow;  lift, 
Messrs.  A.  and  P.  Steven,  Glasgow. 

New  Insurance  Office,  Norwich. — A  new 
head  office  has  been  erected  for  the  Norwich 
Union  Life  Insurance  Society  in  Surrey- 
street,  Norwich.  The  building  is  stone- 
fronted,  and  is  recessed  from  the  street, 
having  a  rusticated  basement  in  the  central 
portion,  with  six  stone  columns,  each  about 
30  ft.  in  height.  These  columns  support  a 
pedimented  entablature.  There  are  flanking 
blocks  on  either  side,  the  chief  features  in 
which  are  balconies  and  detached  columned 
windows,  and  also,  at  the  extreme  ends, 


pavilions  running  out  to  tho  street  front. 
These  pavilions  are  recessed  for  two  heroic- 
sized  statues  in  stone,  under  stone  canopies. 
There  is  a  central  hall  about  70  ft.  square, 
and  forty  marble  monolith  columns  are  used 
in  its  construction.  The  whole  of  the  walls, 
door  linings,  etc.,  are  finished  in  marble. 
The  staircase  is  also  of  marble,  and  the 
marble  walls  are  continued  on  the  first  floor 
and  along  the  corridor  which  gives  access  to 
the  board  and  committee  rooms.  The  chief 
of  the  corridor  floors  is  also  laid  with 
marble  pavements.  The  central  hall  is 
covered  with  a  dome  enriched  with  colour  j 
and  gold.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  George 
J.  and  F.  W.  Skipper,  of  Norwich. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  Gainsborough. —  ' 
For  a  public  library  at  Gainsborough,  Mr.  , 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  4,0002.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  G.  I 
Gamble,  of  Lincoln,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Sprakes  and  Son,  of  Doncaster,  has  been] 
accepted  at  3,1002.  The  site  of  the  library  is 
the  square  fronting  the  Old  Hall. 

Library,  Lowestoft. — Tho  foundation-stone  | 
of  a  free  library  was  laid  at  Lowestoft] 
recently  by  the  Mayoress  (Mrs.  H.  Bournes: 
Walker).  The  site  of  the  new  building] 
is  in  Clapham-road,  adjoining  the  Tech-] 
nical  Schools.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  W. 
Leighton,  of  Ipswich,  whose  plans  were: 
selected  iu  competition  by  Mr.  J.  Bootle,! 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Yarmouth.  The  main  entrance 
is  by  way  of  the  tower  porch,  the  news-room] 
being  the  first  apartment  reached.  A  cor-] 
ridor  gives  access  to  the  borrowers’  lobby.  A 
marble  staircase,  lighted  by  a  dome,  ascends] 
to  the  first  floor,  where,  overlooking  Clapham- 
road,  is  the  magazine-room,  which  has  anjj 
open  timber  roof.  At  the  other  end  of  this  | 
floor  is  the  reference  library.  This  room* 
will  be  lighted  by  a  central  dome,  as 
well  as  by  side  windows.  There  are 
other  staff  rooms  and  offices,  and  retiring-! 
rooms.  The  walls  of  most  of  the  rooms,  cor! 
ridors,  and  staircase  are  to  have  a  dado  on 
Dutch  enamelled  tiles. 

The  Working  Men’s  College,  St.  PancrasJ 
— The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the] 
Princess  of  Wales,  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Pancran 
on  Saturday  last  to  lay  the  foundation-stonti 
of  the  new  buildings,  in  Crowndale-road,  of 
the  Working  Men’s  College.  The  buildings] 
will  occupy  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Crowndale- 
road  and  Camden-street,  not  far  from  tha 
Cobden  statue,  in  the  Hampstead-road.  Mrl 
W.  D.  Caroe,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  is  the  architect  for  the  new.1 
college.  His  plans  show  a  hall,  to  accommo-l 
date  250  persons,  offices  for  administrative 
purposes,  with  common-rooms,  clubrooms,  and 
gymnasium  for  the  students,  a  library,  fitted; 
for  10,000  books,  museum,  and  a  number  of 
class-rooms.  There  are  added  electricity  and, 
chemistry  laboratories.  Altogether  there  is 
teaching  space  provided  for  700  students. 

Police  Station,  City. — The  Lord  Mayor, 
opened  the  new  police  station  at  Moor-laneJ 
Fore-street,  recently.  The  work  has  been] 
.,-ried  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Porter,  of  Totten! 
ham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Murray! 
the  City  Surveyor.  The  new  structure  takes 
the  place  of  an  old  police  station  on  a  smaller 
area,  and  gives  accommodation  for  sixty-seven- 
single  men  to  reside  on  the  premises  instead) 
of  thirty-three  as  formerly. 

Ancoats  Hospital  Convalescent  Home, 
Sandlebridge. — This  building  is  situated  on 
the  road  from  Soss  Moss  to  Mobberley,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  west  from  Alderley  Edge  and  Astle- 
road  past  Warford  Hall.  The  main  build-: 
ing  faces  nearly  due  south,  and  has  projecting 
wings  at  the  ends.  These  are  connected  to 
sunhouses  by  covered  ways  which  form  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  forecourt] 
and  lead  out  of  the  day-rooms  for  men  and 
women  as  places  for  walking  and  sitting  in 
in  wet  weatner.  There  are  separate  entrances 
to  and  from  the  grounds,  with  day-roomB, 
dormitories,  staircases,  and  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  latter  cut  off  with  intercepting 
lobbies.  There  are  a  few  small  bedrooms  for 
special  cases  on  either  side.  The  dining-hall 
is  in  the  centre  and  common  to  both  sides 
of  the  house,  and  the  kitchens  are  to  the  north 
of  the  dining-hall,  connected  by  a  covered  way 
to  the  outdoor  buildings.  These  surround  1 
kitchen  court  or  quadrangle,  open  on  one  Bide) 
with  flagged  walks  and  grass.  The  buildingl 
have  been  erected  under  the  supervision  ol 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Thomas  Worthingtoii 
and  Percy  S.  Worthington,  of  Manchester.  . 

New  Wing,  Richmond  Hospital. — The  new 
wing  of  the  Royal  Richmond  Hospital,  com 
structed  as  an  out-patients’  and  ophthalmic- 
department,  was  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  b; 
the  Duchess  of  Albany.  The  new  out-patients 
department  building,  erected  to  the  design; 
of  Mr.  Frank  Brewer,  architect,  is  separatee 
from  the  main  hospital,  and  fronts  to  the 
Shaftesbury-road.  The  building  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  has  a  wide  entrant* 
with  vestibule,  enclosed  by  a  polished  oai 
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preen  and  folding  doors.  Next  the  vestibule 
i  a  hall  with  mosaic  paving,  and  on  the  right 
p  the  waiting  hall,  with  open-timbered  roof 
nd  lantern  light.  This  hall  is  divided  into 
wo  by  a  movable  partition,  thus  giving  a 
bparate  waiting-room  for  male  and  female 
atients.  The  hall  is  paved  with  polished  oak 
lock  flooring,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with 
i>oulton  ware.  The  woodwork  is  stained  green 
nd  varnished.  There  is  a  suite  of  four 
bnsulting  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  outer  hall, 
'he  dispensary,  which  is  on  the  left  of  the 
ntrance-hall,  has  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs, 
law  and  Son.  Below  the  dispensary  are  the  dis- 
iiensers’  stores,  approached  by  a  side  entrance, 
‘he  first  floor,  which  is  approached  by  a  stone 
-aircase  from  the  entrance-hall,  is  to  be 
jsed  for  ophthalmic  patients.  The  heating 
f  the  building  is  by  hot  water  with 
adiators,  and  by  Boyd’s  air-chamber  stoves, 
'he  hot  water  heating  has  been  carried  out 
jy  Messrs.  Jeffreys.  The  chimney  pieces,  wall 
nings,  decorative  panels,  etc.,  were  carried 
ut  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.  There  is 
iectric  lighting  throughout.  The  builders 
ere  Messrs.  S.  N.  Soole  and  Sons,  of 
-ichmond. 

Library,  Tinsley,  Yorkshire. — The  corner- 
;one  of  a  public  library  has  just  been  laid  at 
insley.  The  new  library  will  stand  at  the 
rid  of  Bawtry-road.  On  the  ground  floor  will 
3  a  porch,  entrance-hall,  and  staircase,  a 
pading-room,  30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  a  lending 
ibrary,  15  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.,  and  hall  for 
Ipplicants  for  books.  The  first  floor  will  be 
Irovided  with  a  ladies’  reading-room,  refer- 
ice  library,  and  a  spare  room  for  stores,  etc. 
1  the  basement  there  will  be  a  hot-water 
pparatus  for  heating  the  building,  and  on 
ae  ground  and  first  floors  there  will  be 
uvatory  and  other  accommodation  for 
pe  visitors.  The  building  is  in  the 

enaissance  style.  It  will  be  faced  with 
,ical  pressed  bricks  and  Grenoside  stone 
ressi ng.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Holmes 
nd  Watson,  Sheffield,  and  the  contract  for 
lie  building,  which  amounts  to  1,276/.  16s.  8d., 
as  been  let  to  Messrs.  Gray  and  Sons, 
lildurs,  Tinsley. 

Printing  and  Publishing  Premises,  South- 
upton. — New  premises  for  the  proprietors  of 
ne  Hampshire  Advertiser,  Hampshire  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  Southern  Daily  Echo  are  to  be 
rected  Above  Bar  from  tbe  plans  of  Mr. 
Tm.  Burrough  Hill. 

New  Church,  Fishponds,  Bristol. — On  the 
7th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  All 
Bints’  Church,  Fishponds,  the  eastern  portion 
:  which  is  now  to  be  carried  out,  and  which 
insists  of  a  chancel,  south  morning  chapel, 
id  north  choir  vestry  (with  organ  chamber 
Jove),  with  a  clergy  vestry  on  its  eastern 
de.  One  bay  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  also 
'  be  erected.  The  style  adopted  is  XIVth 
ntury  Gothic.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  rock- 
.ced  Pennant  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
gs,  the  arcades  having  clustered  shafts  of 
ibbed  Pennant  stone,  and  those  to  support 
rincipals  will  be  of  polished  marble.  The  roofs 
ill  be  covered  with  brindled  Broseley  tiles, 
he  architects  are  Messrs.  Lingen  Barker  and 
3n,  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Hereford,  and 
e  builders  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sons,  of  Fish- 
>nds. 


TAIN  ED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Stained-Glass  Window,  Wandsworth. — The 
iveiling  of  the  new  stained-glass  north-west 
ndow  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Wandsworth, 
ok  place  recently.  The  work  has  been 
isigned  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and 
illis,  of  London. 

Window,  St.  John’s  Church,  Hoxton. — 
ie  Bishop  of  Ripon  unveiled  on  Saturday 
st  a  memorial-window,  placed  bv  relatives 
d  friends  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Hoxton,  to 
e  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Farrar.  The 
w  window,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve, 
10  was  the  architect  of  the  restored  church, 
s  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
iristmas,  of  West  Brompton,  and  repre- 
nts  Christ  seated  in  glory  as  seen  by  St. 
hn  in  his  vision  at  Patmos.  The  scheme  of 
louring  is  executed  to  harmonise  with  the 
coration  of  the  church,  the  subject  com- 
eting  the  representation  of  the  vision  of 
John. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Derby. — A  meeting  of  the  Derby  Education 
ammittee  was  held  a  few  days  ago 
r  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  build- 
g  surveyor,  an  entirely  new  office  rendered 
cessary  by  the  Education  Act.  The  com- 
sncing  salary  is  3007.  a  year.  There  were 
5  applicants,  and  four  of  these  attended  the 
>mmittee’8  meeting.  They  were  Messrs. 

C.  Copestick  (in  the  office  of  the  County 
irveyor  at  Derby),  W.  Percival  (Longton), 
S.  Walker  (Liverpool),  and  G.  H.  Widdows 


(Derby).  Mr.  Widdows  secured  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  successful  candidate  has  qualified 
for  associateship  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Derby  Corporation  for  some  years. 

Bolton. — Mr.  D.  Campbell  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Architect  and 
Buildings  Inspector  to  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Devon  County  Education  Committee. — This 
Committee  have  made  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  on  the  Architect’s  staff  :  — Chief  assistant, 
J.  Sidney  (York);  clerks  of  works,  W.  J. 
Davies  (Hereford),  R.  J.  Mathews  (Penarth) ; 
draughtsmen,  H.  T.  A.  Halestrap  (London), 
J.  G.  Hinton  (Lancaster). 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers. — The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  the  undermentioned  sanitary 
inspectors: — Lewisham — Miss  Irene  Whit¬ 
worth  ;  St.  Pancras — Mr.  G.  W.  Adkins ; 
Southwark — Miss  M.  R.  Burrows  and  Miss 
H.  M.  E.  Blackwell ;  Woolwich — Miss  A.  M. 
Middlebrook. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examination 
in  Practical  Sanitary  Science,  held  at  Liver¬ 
pool  on  July  15  and  16,  ten  candidates 
presented  themselves,  and  the  following  five 
candidates  were  awarded  certificates :  — A. 
Brook,  Linthwaite ;  H.  W.  Gartside,  Roch¬ 
dale  ;  C.  B.  Goodyer,  Manchester ;  A.  Reoch, 
West  Norwood;  and  E.  Ryder,  Levenshulme. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Mercie’s  monument  to  Alfred 
de  Musset,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  last  Salon, 
is  to  be  erected  outside  the  Theatre  Fran$ais. 
— - — It  is  understood  that  M.  Carolus-Duran 
will  succeed  M.  Guillaume  as  Director  of  the 
French  School  at  Rome. — -The  churches  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Etienne 
du  Mont  are  shortly  to  undergo  extensive 
repairs  and  restorations. - The  General  Coun¬ 

cil  of  the  Seine  Department  has  voted 
3,700,000  francs  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
bridges  of  Notre  Dame,  de  la  Tournelle,  and 

l’Archeveche,  at  Paris. - M.  Coutan  and  M. 

Verlet  have  been  commissioned  b”  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  produce  two  large  sculpture  groups 
symbolising  “  Le  Terre”  arid  “  l’Eau  ”  for  the 
decoration  of  the  park  of  St.  Cloud.  MM. 
Sicard,  Paul  Gasq,  Hector  Lemaire,  and 
Mdme.  Syamour  are  to  execute  the  “  Heurs  du 
Jour,”  and  MM.  Gustave  Michel,  Larche, 
Desbois,  and  Lefebvre  are  to  execute  “  Les 
Quatre  Saisons,”  all  for  the  park  of  St. 

Cloud. - The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 

have  purchased  the  estate  of  Bagatelle  at  a 
price  of  six  and  a  half  million  francs,  to  add 

it  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. - New  school 

buildings  (groupes  scolaires)  have  been 
erected  at  Puteaux,  from  the  designs  of  M. 
Desestre ;  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux,  from  the 
plans  of  M.  Delaire ;  and  at  Asnieres,  from 

the  designs  of  M.  Ricadat. - A  monument  to 

the  memory  of  Augusta  Holmes,  the  musician, 
by  M.  Gaillard,  has  been  erected  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Versailles.  It  consists  of  a  stele  with 
a  portrait  medallion,  surmounted  by  a  figure 
of  a  muse  draped  in  mourning,  and  lean  ng 

on  a  lyre. - The  Municipal  Council  of  Brest 

have  resolved  on  the  erection  of  a  Bourse  du 

Travail,  at  a  cost  of  100,000  francs. - The 

death  is  anounced  at  Beyrouth,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  of  a  very  learned  archaeologist, 
M.  Paul  de  Saint- Aignan,  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut,  to 
the  proceedings  of  which  no  contributed 
numerous  papers  on  numismatics  and  on 
Oriental  archaeology. 

Germany. — The  third  exhibition  of  Indus¬ 
tries  and  Arts  at  Dresden  will  take  place  in 
1906;  the  preparations  are  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  architect,  Herr  W.  Lossow. - A 

sinking  in  the  new  Maxmillian  bridge  at 
Munich  was  observed  last  month ;  the  matter 

is  being  thoroughly  investigated. - The 

sum  of  2,500,000  francs  is  to  be  expended 
on  extensive  restoration  at  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Cologne. - A  girls’  school  is  to 

be  built  at  Freiburg,  from  the  designs  of  the 
architect,  Herr  Leon  Hertling ;  the  building  is 
to  be  in  Early  Renaissance  style. 

Austria. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 

hospital  at  Vienna  was  laid  on  June  21. - 

The  sculptor,  Alfonso  Canciani,  is  at  work  on 
a  statue  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  to  be 

erected  at  Pola. - The  church  at  Oberloitsch 

is  being  enlarged  under  the  direction  of 

the  architect,  Herr  Ferdinand  Trummler. - 

The  fountain  erected  in  Vienna  in  com- 
memmoration  of  the  golden  wedding  of 
the  Archduke  and  Archduchess  Rainer  was 
unveiled  on  July  5 ;  the  work  has  been  carried 

out  by  the  sculptor,  Herr  Kauffungen. - The 

statue  of  the  painter  Hans  Canon,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wevr,  is  completed,  and  will  be  set  iv 
in  the  Park  at  Vienna ;  the  figure  is  in  bronze  I 
and  life-size. 


Switzerland. — Herr  Karl  Kochlin,  of  Basel, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federal  Railway,  in  place  of  the  late  Herr  W. 

Hensler.- - The  new  town  hall,  at  Basel,  by 

the  architect,  Herr  E.  Vischer,  was  opened  on 

June  23. - When  cleaning  the  Dominican 

Church,  at  Bern,  some  interesting  frescoes 
were  discovered,  among  others  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  several 
symbols  and  coats  of  arms. 

The  St.  Louis  Exhibition. — There  seems  to- 
be,  as  vet,  very  little  interest  taken  in  the 
St.  Louis  Fair,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
paucity  of  information  concerning  it  which  is. 
to  be  found  in  the  daily  papers,  a  scarcity 
so  marked  as  to  cause  one  to  suspect  that  the. 
authorities  may  have  done  something  to  lead 
the  newspaper  managers  to  feel  that  it  is. 
just  as  well  to  let  the  affair  pass  as  merely  a 
local  matter.  This  attitude  would  be  very 
unfortunate  for  the  financial  outcome,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  misfortune  that  already, 
attaches  to  the  Fair.  The  wrecking  of  a  bull- 
ring  by  a  mob  was  not  exactly  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  the  recent  order  that  the  Ex¬ 
position  guards  shall  arm  themselves  with, 
slung-shots  is  another  warning  that  visitors  to- 
St.  Louis  this  summer  may  expect  exciting 
experiences  before  they  get  away  from  the 
town.  Moreover,  there  have  already  occurred 
two  or  three  fires  in  the  smaller  buildings- 
within  the  grounds,  fires,  fortunately,  that 
the  excellent  fire-fighting  arrangements  pre¬ 
vented  from  attaining  dangerous  proportions. 
— American  Architect. 

Italy.— The  Municipality  of  Spezia  have 
voted  a  sum  of  4007.,  to  be  assigned  as  a 
premiuni  to  the  winner  of  an  international 
competition,  who  presents  the  best  drainage 
scheme  for  that  city  and  suburbs.  The  com¬ 
petition  will  be  open  until  December  31  1905 
on  which  date  it  will  be  finally  closed,  and 
foreign  architects,  engineers,  and  doctors  are- 
to  bo  allowed  to  compete.  A  commis¬ 
sion  will  be  appointed  in  due  course 
by  the  Municipality  to  examine  the 
various  plans  and  uw0ru  the  prize.  In¬ 
quiries  with  regard  to  the  competition  should 
be  addressed  to  II  Signor  Sindaco,  Spezia 

Italy. - A  despatch  received  through  the 

Foreign  Office  from  H.M.  Ambassador  at 
Rome  reports  that  a  Bill  providing  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Apulian  aqueduct  by  the 
State  has  been  submitted  to  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  been  favourably 
received.  The  original  plan  has  undergone 
certain  modifications  in  the  Bill  now  presented 
to  .Parliament,  which  only  concerns  the  con- 
structmn  of  the  aqueduct,  at  a  cost  of  five 
millions  sterling,  to  be  provided  bv  gradually 
increasing  assignments  spread  over  the- 
budgets  of  the  next  twenty  years.  The  up¬ 
keep  and  working  of  the  aqueduct  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  Bill.  A  clause  has 
been  inserted  authorising  the  Government, 
within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from  the 
publication  of  the  new  law,  if  it  is  agreed  to 
by  Parliament,  to  hand  over  the  construction 
and  working  of  the  aqueduct  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
law  of  June  26,  1902.  If.  therefore,  as 
appears  probable,  the  new  Bill  should,  with 
certain  modifications,  be  adopted,  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  foreign  capital  will  not  bo 
necessarily  excluded. 

Roumania.— Prizes  tor  Architectural  De- 
™VNS;  •  he  ,R°u,ma™an  Minister  of  Publio 
Worship  and  Education  has  invited  design 
lor  the  construction  of  a  cathedral  at  Galitz 
premiums  of  160/.,  120 and  60/.  being  offered 
for  the  three  best  designs.  The  competition. 
Will  be  closed  on  August  25. 


M  ISC  ELLA  NEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Mr.  E.  h.  M  Elms,  architect,  having  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Trustee  in  Bankruptcy  of 
his  late  partner,  Mr.  W.  H.  Arber,  his  share 
n  tne  practice  of  architects  and  surveyors 
formerly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Arber  and  himself 
in  partnership,  under  the  style  of  “  J.  T. 
YVimperis  and  Arber,”  has  arranged  to  take 
into  partnership  Mr.  Sydney  Jupp,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
business,  and  the  practice  will,  for  the  future 
be  carried  on  by  them,  at  25.  Sackville-street! 

i\fn<^er  “Elms  and  Jupp.” 

tv  Messrs  Killer  Bros.,  the  proprietors  of  the 
xlopton  Wood  stone  quarries,  at  Middleton, 
have  incorporated  their  business  as  a  limited 
liability  company.  The  business  was  founded 
r  ihe cfathe.r  of  ^e  present  senior  member 
oi  the  hrm  about  seventy  years  ago. 

Church  of  St.  Peter,  Bethnal  Green.— At 
a  sitting  of  the  Consistorv  Court  in  St 
Pauls,  on  June  30,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  London  consented  to  grant  a 
faculty  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  vestry,  to  be  15  ft. 
by  11  ft.,  upon  a  portion  of  the  disused 
churchyard,  and  abutting  upon  the  present 
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vestry,  which  is  quite  inadequate  for  its 
purpose.  No  interments  have  been  made  in 
the  ground  chosen  for  the  new  building,  and 
all  that  part  of  the  churchyard  will  be  covered 
with  concrete.  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  stated 
that  he  felt  justified  in  law,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds 
Act  of  1884,  in  complying  with  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  he  also  agreed  to  extend 
the  faculty  to  the  screening  off  of  a  portion 
of  the  church,  near  the  new  vestry,  for  use 
as  a  choir  vestry.  The  church  was  erected  in 
Hackney-road  in  1841,  after  Lewis  Vulliamy’s 
plans  and  designs,  for  about  1,000  sittings. 

Building  By-Laws,  Cardiff. — In  answer  to 
a  question  put  by  Mr.  John  Chappell  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  on 
Thursday  last  week,  Mr.  Yeall  and  other 
members  stated  that  many  of  the  by-laws 
were  ridiculous.  The  limit  of  headroom  was 
10  ft.,  and  if  a  man  wanted  to  get  10  ft.  6  in. 
he  must  increase  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
from  9  in.  to  13£  in.  Mr.  Harpur  called 
attention  to  several  breaches  of  the  by-laws, 
in  one  case  the  builders  not  having  put  in 
woodwork  of  the  dimensions  required.  Mr. 
Morgan  Thomas  remarked  that  some  builders 
believed  the  Corporation  would  not  enforce 
the  by-laws.  Alderman  Mildon  said  the  same 
by-laws  were  in  force  at  Barry,  but  in  many 
respects  absolute  compliance  was  not  insisted 
upon.  The  Borough  Engineer  replied  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  he  did  not  know 
any  place  where  they  wore  insisted  upon  in 
their  entirety.  The  Committee  endeavoured 
to  get  alterations  made,  but  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  not  accept  them. 
Alderman  David  Jones  observed  that  some  of 
the  by-laws  were  absurd.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Chappell,  it  was  resolved  that  in  the 
case  referred  to  the  by-laws  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  proceedings  be  taken  against  the  builders 
for  not  carrying  them  out. — Western  Mail. 

Disfigurement  by  Advertisements. — In 
addition  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Coun¬ 
cils  which  have  already  been  reported  in  the 
Builder  as  having  taken  action  upon  the  cir¬ 
cular  letter  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  upon  the  abuse  of  build¬ 
ings  by  advertisement  hoardings,  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  considered  the  matter: — St.  Pancras 
Borough  Council  has  resolved  to  send  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Institute,  expressing  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  objects  they  have  in  view; 
Shoreditch  Borough  Council  has  passed  a 
motion  agreeing  with  the  purport  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  letter,  and  in  support  of  legislation 
to  regulate  the  display  of  advertisements; 
Paddington  Borough  Council  has,  upon  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee,  resolved  to  inform  the  Institute  that  it 
has  “  no  observations  to  make  ”  upon  the  letter. 

Witham  Hall.— The  name  of  the  clerk  of 
works,  given  in  our  last  issue  as  “Mr. 
Fletcher.”  should  have  been  Sletcher. 
The  mistake  arose  from  a  not  very  clear  hand¬ 
writing  in  the  communication  sent  to  us. 
Proper  names  should  always  be  very  clearly 
written,  or  mistakes  are  inevitable. 

Tottenham  Court-road  (south  end)  Im¬ 
provement.— Mr.  B.  I’ Anson  Breach,  of  IN 9. 
29  Fleet-street,  surveyor,  has  just  issued  his 
award,  dated  July  14,  made  bv  him  as  arbi¬ 
trator,  under  appointment  by  the  Bocal 
Government  Board,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
London  Countv  Council’s  Improvements  Act 
of  1897,  in  respect  of  the  widening  of  the 
southern  end  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  by  the 
demolition  of  the  block  known  as  Bozier  s- 
court.  Mr.  Breach’s  award  relates  to  a  valua¬ 
tion  made  bv  Mr.  James  Green  in  1898,  under 
appointment' by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  to  the  premises  on  the  west  side  01  the 
footwav  which,  until  recently,  extended  from 
Oxford'-street  to  Tottenham  Court-road.  Ho 
adjudges  that  the  enhanced  values,  arising 
out  of  the  improvement,  of  No.  1a,  Totten¬ 
ham  Court-road  and  Bozier’ s-court,  and  No. 
4  Oxford-street  and  Bozicr’s-court  are,  re¬ 
spectively,  5,200/.  and  7,700/.,  as  compared 
with  the  Council’s  assessments  of  7.4 til.  and 
7  840/. ;  and  ho  confirms  the  Council’s  assess¬ 
ments,  made  in  July  of  last  year  (to  which, 
however,  no  objection  had  been  taken)  in 
respect  of  the  enhanced  values  of  the  four 
remaining  properties — namely,  the  entrance  to 
IC  oJtord  Music  Hall.  1.2717  ;  No.  Tot 
tenham  Court-road,  1,588/. ;  No.  3.  1,857/.  . 
and  Nos.  4  and  5,  1,380/.  The  fee  simple  of 
No.  4.  Oxford-street,  vests  in  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  The  schedule  attached  to  the  awards 
specifies  the  improvement  charges  on  the 
several  six  properties,  being,  respectively, 
equal  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  one- 
half  of  the  enhanced  values;  the  latter  are 
assessed  after  all  fair  and  proper  deductions 
made  for  rates,  taxes,  etc. 

Drup.v-lane  Theatre. — The  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  the  Drury-lane  Theatre  Company  and 
the  London  Countv  Council,  as  to  the  works 
to  be  done  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  latter  body,  is  being  held  before  Mr.  John 
Slater,  architect,  the  arbitrator.  Mr.  Philip 


E.  Pilditch  is  the  architect  acting  for  the 
Theatre  Company,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the 
Superintending  Architect  to  the  London 
County  Council,  for  the  Council,  assisted  by 
members  of  their  respective  staffs. 

TnE  Exportation  of  Works  of  Art. — A  Bill 
has  been  presented  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  pro¬ 
posing  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  works  of 
art  from  Spain,  except  by  special  authorisa¬ 
tion  from  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Fine 
Arts.  The  following  are  to  be  regarded  as 
works  of  art: — Architectural  monuments, 
sculptures,  paintings,  inscriptions,  books, 
manuscripts,  coins,  medals,  costumes,  tapestry, 
engravings,  pottery,  arms,  instruments,  and 
all  other  objects  of  archaeological  or  historical 
interest.  The  Bill,  however,  empowers  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  allow  the 
temporary  exportation  of  works  of  art,  under 
guarantees  insuring  their  preservation  and 
re  importation  into  Spain.  The  Bill  does  not 
applv  to  the  works  of  living  artists,  or  to  re¬ 
productions  of  such  works. 

English  Cement  in  Portugal. — Mr.  Consul 
Grant  writes  from  Oporto  that  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  imports  of  cement  to  that 
city,  but  he  adds  that  very  little  now  comes 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  on  account  of  its 
inability  to  compete  in  price  with  that  coming 
from  Belgium.  In  1900,  the  imports  amounted 
to  5,135  tons;  in  1901,  5,708  tons;  in  1902, 
5,923  tons ;  and  in  1903,  5,974  tons. 

Honduras  Timber. — Acting-Governor  Cork, 
reporting  on  the  Blue  Book  of  British  Hon¬ 
duras  for  the  year  1903,  states  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cedar  forwarded  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  curing  the  year  was  292,201  ft.,  value 
1,483/.,  and  the  quantity  of  mahogany  so  for¬ 
warded  was  1,887,386  ft.,  value  111,116/.  The 
export  of  mahogany  and  cedar  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  limited  to  wood  of  good 
grain  and  of  large  size,  the  prices  obtained 
for  wood  of  this  class  repaving  the  cost  of 
squaring,  etc.,  whereas,  in  former  years,  the 
total  output  was  sent  to  that  market.  The 
decrease  in  1902  shioments  of  mahogany  to 
England  was  1,846,780  ft.  ;  in  1903.  there  was 
a  further  decline  of  1,951,954  ft.  The  general 
output  of  mahogany  and  oedar,  however, 
during  1903,  showed  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  1902,  of  3,535,132  ft.,  this  increase  being 
solely  due  to  the  operations  of  two  American 
firms  engaged  in  supplying  the  American 
market.  The  wood  is  purchased  unsquared, 
and  paid  for  on  the  spot,  thus  saving  the 
wood-cutters  considerable  labour  and  expense 
in  preparing  the  logs  for  the  home  market, 
freight,  etc. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn- 
street. — Arrangements  have  been  made  which 
will  make  it  unnecessary  to  close  the  museum 
for  a  month  in  autumn  as  heretofore;  it  will 
therefore  remain  open  to  students  and  visitors 
daily. 

Correction. — Referring  to  the  Savoy  Hotel 
announcement  in  our  issue  for  June  25  last, 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  R.  Hunter  ask  us  to  point 
out  that  the  oak  only  for  the  panelling  at 
Simpson’s  Restaurant  was  supplied  by  them, 
not  the  panelling  itself. 

Indian  Archaeology. — According  to  the 
annual  Blue  Book  on  the  progress  and  con¬ 
dition  of  India,  the  archaeological  surveyor 
was  occupied  during  the  past  year  in  visits  to 
monuments  in  Ahmedabad,  Bijapur,  and 
other  parts  of  Bombay,  and  also  toured  with 
the  Director-General  of  Archaeology  in  Central 
India.  Rajputana.  and  Sind.  The  expenditure 
on  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments  in 
the  Bombay  Residency  amounted  to  1.120/. 
In  the  United  Provinces  a  report  on  Akbar’s 
tomb  at  Sikandra,  near  Agra,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Smith,  was  submitted  to  the  Government ; 
the  staff  was  engaged  in  surveying  historical 
buildings  in  the  Agra  fort.  The  amount  of 
10,570/.  was  spent  in  the  province  during  the 
year  from  Government  revenues  on  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  Surveyor  of  the  Punjab  circle  re¬ 
ports  that  several  important  works  were  com¬ 
menced  and  partly  completed,  with  a  view  to 
the  conservation  of  monuments,  an  allotment 
of  4,300/.  having  been  made  for  the  purpose. 
He  also  submits  a  memorandum  on  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  archaeological  material  in  the 
Peshawar  district.  In  Madras  the  expendi¬ 
ture  is  given  as  1,147/.  The  excavation  of  pre¬ 
historic  remains  at  Adinachallur  was  the  most 
notable  operation  of  the  year,  and  resulted  in 
the  unearthing  of  a  very  large  number  of 
objects  of  great  interest.  In  Bengal  the 
Archaeological  Surveyor  visited  seven  districts, 
and  also  Assam,  in  the  course  of  his  tours. 
The  Director-General  was  to  have  visited  Ben¬ 
gal.  but  the  visit  had  to  be  postponed.  In 
Burma,  2,746/.  was  spent  on  conservation. 
Much  progress  was  made  in  improvements  to 
the  Mandalay  palace  and  its  surroundings. 
The  Director-General  has  been  engaged  in 
tours  of  inspection  in  several  provinces,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  able  to  give  advice  to 
the  local  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  archaeological  efforts  on  a  consistent 
plan  throughout  India. 


Xcoal. 

ACTON  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  on  the  12th,  13th,  I 
and  14th  insts.  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  had  ! 
before  him  the  case  of  Kino  v.  Jolly,  an  action  | 
by  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Sarah  Kine,  the  owner  I 
of  a  house  and  premises  known  as  “  Wood-  1 
thorpe,”  Acacia-road,  Acton,  against  the  defen-  I 
dant  for  an  injunction  and  damages  in  respect  I 
of  the  alleged  obstruction  of  the  ancient  lights  I 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  also  for  trespass.  The  I 
case  had  been  tried  by  his  lordship  before,  j 
and  now  came  on  for  a  re-trial  on  an  amended  j 
statement  of  claim. 

By  the  amended  statement  of  claim  it  I 
appeared  that  the  ground  floor  of  the  plain-  I 
tiff’s  premises  had  on  the  west  side  two  I 
windows,  lighting  respectively  the  drawing-1 
room  and  a  smaller  sitting-room,  and  a  door  I 
with  glass  panels  and  a  window  or  fanlight* 
over  it,  lighting  the  entrance-hall.  Thel 
plaintiff  alleged  that,  in  spite  of  remon-1 
strances  made  on  her  behalf,  the  defendant  I 
had  erected  and  maintained,  and  still  main-1 
tained,  a  high  building  near  to  the  said  win-! 
dows,  glazed  panels,  and  fanlight,  and  had! 
thereby  materially  obstructed  the  light  from! 
entering  into  the  said  dwelling-house,  and! 
interfered  with  the  plaintiff  in  the  use* 
and  enjoyment  of  the  said  land  andl 
dwelling-house.  The  plaintiff  also  alleged* 
that  the  defendant’s  building  projected  over* 
and  overhung  her  land,  and  that  the  defen- 1 
dant,  by  erecting  and  maintaining  his  said  I 
building,  trespassed,  and  was  still  trespassing, I 
on  her  land.  Hence  the  present  claim  for  an  I 
injunction  and  damages. 

The  defence  was  a  general  denial  of  the! 
allegations  in  the  statement  of  claim. 

Mr.  P.  O.  Lawrence,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cannfl 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Stewart  I 
Smith.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Vernon  for  the* 
defendant. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that* 
plaintiff.  Mrs.  Kine,  was  a  lady  living  at! 
“  Woodthorpe  ”  with  her  daughter  and  son-in- 1 
law.  That  was  the  condition  of  things  in  I 
October,  1902,  when  the  next  plot  was  sold  to  I 
the  defendant,  Dr.  Jolly,  who  commenced  to  I 
build  a  house  on  the  property.  There  was  I 
then  a  dispute  as  to  some  encroachment  on  the  I 
plaintiff’s  land,  and  there  was  an  interview  I 
between  Mr.  Reed  (plaintiff’s  son-in-law)  andl 
the  defendant’s  architect,  Mr.  Monson.  His 
contention  was  that  at  that  interview  the  ques-l 
tion  of  ancient  lights  was  mentioned.  Mr.  I 
Monson  told  Mr.  Reed  that  the  plaintiff’s! 
lights  would  not  be  interfered  with.  The! 
building  of  defendant’s  house  went  on.  and! 
on  February  10,  1902,  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor! 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  defendant  saying  that! 
his  building  obstructed  the  plaintiff’s  light,! 
and  he  should  commence  an  action  on  the! 
plaintiff’s  behalf  if  the  obstruction  was  not! 
removed.  Defendant  therefore  could  not  Bay! 
that  lie  had  erected  his  house  in  ignorance  of  I 
the  plaintiff's  rights.  The  writ  was  issued  onl 
April  2,  1903.  At  that  time  the  defendant's  I 
house  was  not  completed,  and  there  would! 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  so  modifying! 
the  plans  as  to  prevent  the  defendant’s! 
house  obstructing  the  plaintiff’s  light.! 
The  plaintiff’s  house  was  an  ordinary  dwelling-! 
house  of  a  suburban  character.  On  the  ground! 
floor  it  had  a  morning-room. 

His  lordship :  What  are  the  ordinary  pur-l 
poses  of  a  room  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence :  Habitation,  I  should  sug-l 
gest.  The  ordinary  purpose  of  comfortable! 
occupation,  I  should  submit.  Our  contention! 
will  be  that  this  building  of  the  defendant! 
comes  within  the  definition  of  nuisance  as  I 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Home  and  I 
Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,  in  so  far  as  it  I 
materially  diminishes  the  enjoyment  by  thel 
plaintiff  and  her  household  of  her  house  as  a  ' 
dwelling-house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  both  gave  evidence  tol 
the  effect  that  the  light  of  the  plaintiff’s  housefl 
had  been  materially  and  substantially  inter-1 
fered  with  by  the  defendant’s  building. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Virgo,  a  merchant  now  residing i; 
at  Teddington,  but  who  formerly  lived  at  [ 
“  Woodthorpe,”  proved  that  the  plaintiff’s  i 
lights  were  ancient.  He  also  said  that  the  : 
light  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  was  very  much- 
diminished  by  reason  of  the  defendant'!™ 
building. 

Mr.  R.  Nichols,  a  builder,  examined,  said;; 
he  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  “  Wood-® 
thorpe”  for  twentv-five  years.  He  had  fre- • 
quently  been  in  “Woodthorpe.”  and  had  donej< 
decurating  work  there  for  Mrs.  Kine.  He  > 
noticed  a  considerable  difference  in  the  plain- 1 
tiff’s  house  since  Dr.  Jolly’s  wall  was  up.  The  i 
difference  was  that,  instead  of  going  into  a 
nice,  bright  house  as  formerly,  you  went  into  < 
a  gloomy  one  now. 

Cross-examined. 

It  was  impossible  to  read  in  the  morning- : 
room  at  all  now  unless  you  got  close  to  the 
window. 
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Mr.  E.  C.  P.  Hodgkinson,  an  architect  and 
irveyor  practising  in  Wellington-street, 
itrand,  said  he  visited  the  premises  in  ques- 
on  on  February  3,  1903,  and  again  on 
ebruary  5,  when  ho  took  measurements  from 
jhich  he  had  prepared  the  plans  put  in.  The 
listance  between  the  wall  of  Dr.  Jolly’s  house 
ad  the  morning-room  window  of  nlaintiff’6 
puse  was  26  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  heignt  of  Dr. 
jolly’s  wall  was  24  ft.  6  in.  He  came  to  the 
pnclusion  that  Dr.  Jolly’s  wall  seriously  de- 
ireciated  the  light  in  the  morning-room  of 
Woodthorpe,”  and  caused  a  slight  defect  in 
le  light  of  the  drawing-room.  The  hall 
ght  of  “Woodthorpe”  was  also  interfered 
fi th  by  Dr.  Jollv’s  wall.  He  considered  that 
r.  Jolly’s  wall  had  rendered  “Woodthorpe” 
ss  comfortable  for  the  purposes  of  habitation. 
;Mr.  G.  P.  Pratt,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
so  gave  evidence  generally  corroborating  the 
/idence  of  the  last  witness.  This  evidence 
including  the  plaintiff's  case. 

Hi6  lordship  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
Imvenient  if  Mr.  Stewart  Smith  told  him  his 
;ew  of  the  position  of  the  law  as  it  was 
bplicable  to  the  facts  as  they  knew  them. 

1  Mr.  Stewart  Smith  said  that  the  decision  in 
lie  Colls  case  had  entirely  changed  the  issue. 
|he  first  thing  that  a  plaintiff  had  to  establish 
pw  was  not  whether  there  had  been  a 
iminution  of  light,  but  whether  there  had 
pen  a  nuisance.  The  question  therefore 
ias,  was  there  in  the  present  case  a  nuisance 
ithin  the  meaning  of  the  decision  of  the 
.ouse  of  Lords  in  the  Colls  case?  He  sub- 
itted  not.  To  have  a  nuisance  you  must 
ive  something  for  which  a  jury  would  award 
(images.  His  evidence  would  prove  that 
ere  was  no  diminution  of  light  in  this  case 
lich  made  the  house  less  habitable— that 
►used  any  serious  inconvenience.  There  was 
pe  other  point  he  relied  upon,  and  that  was 
1  e  ancle  of  45  degrees.  The  angle  of 
,  degrees  had  been  adopted  as  a  rough  test, 
id  both  Lords  Davey  and  Lindley.  following 
brd  Selborne,  appeared  to  think  that,  assum- 
Ig  other  things  to  be  equal,  an  angle  of 
■i  degrees  of  light  coming  to  the  window  of  a 
laintiff  was  all  that  he  or  she  was  entitled  to. 
IMr.  Edward  Charles  Monson,  an  architect, 
as  called,  and  stated  that  he  had  prepared 
e  plans  in  the  case.  With  regard  to  the 
ijht  to  the  windows  complained  of,  he  found 
at  the  plaintiff’s  drawing-room  window  had 
1  unobstructed  light  of  45  degrees  down  to 
le  grass  line.  The  morning-room  had  over 
I  degrees  of  unobstructed  light.  Witness 
(►plied  the  test  of  reading  in  the  drawing- 
jom  about  mid-dav  on  November  7,  and  he 
uld  read  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  even 
ith  the  blinds  down.  The  same  test  was 
lopted  in  the  moining-room,  and  with  the 
tme  results.  In  his  opinion,  the  building  of 
le  defendant’s  house  had  not  interfered  with 
le  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  plaintiff’s 
►use. 

Cross-examined, 

[He  was  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  plain- 
pt’s  house  had  not  diminished  at  all  by 
ason  of  the  defendant’s  building.  He  really 
ought  that  the  value  of  the  plaintiff’s  house 
d  been  enhanced  by  reason  of  having 
pngside  it  such  a  house  as  the  defendant’s. 
In  answer  to  his  lordship,  th  •  witness  said 
p  did  not  deny  that  there  was  some 
struction  to  the  light  of  the  plaintiff’s 
[ting-room  window. 

(Mr.  L.  R.  Yigers,  surveyor,  also  gave 
idence  to  the  effect  that,  although  the 
pendant's  building  had  obstructed  some 
the  light  formerly  coming  to  the  plaintiff’s 
pms,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  light  for  all 
pinary  purposes. 

Mr.  E.  B.  I’Anson  and  Mr.  E.  Monson, 
chitects,  also  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of 
b  defendant. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  Mr.  Stewart 
ith  addressed  his  lordship,  contending  that 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case 
.  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls 
jverned  this  case,  and  that  judgment  should 
1  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  said  that  the  decision 
I  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case  had  cor- 
pted  a  large  number  of  judges,  including 
mself,  as  regarded  some  misconception  as  to 
B  law  relating  to  ancient  lights.  He  should 
1  no  further  than  that  with  Mr.  Stewart 
hith’s  contention. 

After  hearing  further  argument,  his  lord- 
ip  suggested  that  the  parties  should  put 
sir  heads  together  with  a  view  to  settling 
iat  the  money  value  of  the  damage  would 
l  He  would  not  dismiss  the  action,  but 
|>uld  reserve  his  judgment,  and  he  would 
'juire  to  hear  further  arguments  if  the  parties 
aid  not  come  to  terms  as  to  the  monetary 
lue  of  the  loss  of  light  the  plaintiff  had 
ffered. 

rhe  case  was  again  mentioned  before  Mr. 
[stice  Kekewich  on  the  15th  inst. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  that,  while  his  client 
pught  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
|  the  course  suggested  by  his  lordship 


was  adopted,  the  other  side  were  unable  to 
agree  to  that  being  done. 

His  lordship:  Of  course  they  are  entitled 
to  thrash  the  matter  out  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  K.C.,  said  his  real  diffi¬ 
culty  was  this: — If  the  surveyor  gave  an 
opinion,  there  would  be  no  means  of  testing 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  gave  it,  and  it 
might  be  very  important,  if  the  case  was  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere,  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon 
which  any  damage  was  alleged. 

His  lordship:  Very  well,  you  must  deal 
with  it  in  your  own  way,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  you  are  very  foolish. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  The  only  question  remaining 
is  when  will  it  be  convenient  for  your  lord- 
ship  to  go  on  with  the  case. 

Ills  lordship:  I  will  take  it  to-morrow  week, 
and  fix  nothing  else  for  that  day. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT: 
Question  as  to  Packing  and  Fencing  Saw 
Benches. 

At  the  Marylebone  County  Court  on  the 
11th  inst.,  before  Judge  Stonor,  George  Smith, 
a  builder’s  machinist,  2,  Chichester-road, 
Kilburn,  N.W.,  brought  an  action,  under  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  against  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Giles,  builder  and  contractor,  Macroom- 
road,  Paddington,  W.  The  plaintiff  claimed 
429?.  damages,  in  respect  of  personal  injuries, 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  owing  to  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  or  his 
servant  or  servants. 

Mr.  E.  Abinger,  counsel,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare,  counsel, 
for  the  defence. 

Plaintiff’s  counsel  stated  that  his  client 
had  been  in  the  defendant’s  employ,  and  met 
with  the  accident  in  question  while  engaged 
in  cutting  rebates  in  long  window  sills,  by 
means  of  a  large  circular  saw.  The  cut  was 
required  to  be  5  in.  deep,  but  the  only  avail¬ 
able  saws  on  the  job  wore  one,  13  in.,  and 
another,  28  in.,  in  diameter.  The  former  was 
two  small  for  the  work,  while  the  latter,  even 
when  the  bed  of  the  bench  was  raised  to  its 
full  extent,  left  the  saw  7  in.  above  the  bench. 
He  asked  the  foreman  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  was  told  to  “  pack  ”  the  bench  2  in.,  so  that 
the  saw  would  cut  only  5  in.  deep.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  foreman  the  bench  was  so 
packed,  and  the  foreman  assisted  in  pulling 
the  sills  through  the  machine.  They  had  just 
finished  one  of  the  cuts  when  the  strip  of 
wood  slipped  off  the  packing-piece.  The 
plaintiff  was  in  the  act  of  replacing  the  strip 
when,  it  appeared,  the  length  was  raised,  and 
three  fingers  of  the  man’s  left  hand  were 
caught  by  the  saw  and  completely  cut  off. 
Counsel  said  his  case  would  be  that,  although 
the  plant  might  have  been  perfect  in  itself,  it 
was  defective,  by  reason  of  the  packing  being 
required,  and  he  also  contended  that  there 
was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
in  not  providing  a  guard  or  fence  for  the 
bench. 

Medical  evidence  having  been  given  as  to 
the  man’s  injuries, 

The  plaintiff  bore  out  counsel’s  opening 
statement.  He  added  that  he  had  had  some 
twenty-one  years’  experience  in  the  trade. 
There  was  a  “  hood  ”  above  the  bench,  but 
this  left  the  saw  quite  “naked.”  It  was  usual 
in  the  trade  to  have  several  different  sized 
saws  in  the  shop. 

In  cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  said  it 
was  not  customary  in  the  trade  to  use  pack¬ 
ing,  either  on  rising  and  falling  benches  or 
those  with  a  fixed  bed.  If,  however,  packing 
were  used,  it  was  usual  for  the  machinist  to 
select  and  arrange  _  it  himself.  The  fore¬ 
man  .  on  the  job  in  question  was  not  a 
machinist,  and  he  (plaintiff)  arranged  the 
packing.  Prior  to  the  accident  he  told  the 
foreman  that  a  smaller  saw  would  be  required, 
and  the  foreman  promised  to  get  one  suitable 
for  the  job. 

George  Bartlett,  builder’s  machinist,  said  he 
had  had  about  thirty-five  years’  experience  in 
the  trade.  Witness  maintained  that  at  least 
half  a  dozen  saws  of  different  sizes  should  be 
kept  for  such  work,  and  that  all  circular  saws 
should  have  guards  upon  them. 

William  George  Watson  said  that  he  had 
had  about  seventeen  years’  experience  as  a 
machinist,  and  that  of  late  years  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  use  guards  on  saw  benches. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Walter  Fish,  of  the 
firm  of  Fish  and  Son,  builders’  machinists, 
Curtain-road,  E.,  said  he  had  had  about  thirty- 
five  years’  experience  in  the  business.  For 
the  work  in  question  he  did  not  consider  that 
a  guard  wa6  necessary,  because  the  top  of 
the  saw  was  completely  embedded  in  the  wood 
until  the  cut  was  made,  and  then  the  machinist 
had  no  need  to  touch  the  wood. 

Cross-examined,  witness  said  that  the  object 
of  the  rising  and  falling  bench  was  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  packing. 

Mr.  Stanley  F.  Prest,  engineer,  Suffolk-lane, 
Cannon-street,  E.C.,  said  that,  when  visiting 
shops  on  the  continent,  in  America,  and  also 


in  this  country,  he  had  found  that  there  was 
no  invariable  practice  in  the  trade  as  regarded 
the  use  of  the  guards.  All  guards  to  circular  saws 
were  more  or  less  modern  inventions,  and  a 
guard  for  fixing  at  the  back  of  the  saw— like 
one  produced— was  one  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  invention. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  submitted  that  an 
employer  was  not  bound  to  look  out  for  and 
adopt  every  fresh  invention  for  the  safety  of 
his  men,  such  as  the  guards  in  question,  and 
that  the  omission  of  the  defendant  to  provide 
such  a  guard  did  not  amount  to  negligeuce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  but  only 
meant  that  he  had  no!  adopted  one  of  the 
latest  improvements.  Counsel  also  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  the 
plaintiff  having  complained  about  the  absence 
of  a  guard. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  said  he  did  not 
suggest  that  an  employer  should  adopt  every 
new  contrivance  for  use  in  his  work,  but  he 
submitted  that  employers  were  under  the 
legal  obligation  of  using  all  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  safety  of  their  men,  and 
that  the  defendant  in  the  present  instance  had 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  judge  said  that,  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  important  questions  raised  by  this 
most  difficult  case,  he  must  take  time  to  con¬ 
sider  his  decision. 


- -  •  A  lyioruiJl, 

Ihe  case  of  Scott  v.  the  Investors’  Property 
Corporation  came  before  a  Divisional  Court 
ot  King  s  Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Kennedy  and  Phillimore, 
on  the  12th  inst.,  on  a  case  stated  by  the 
magistrate  of  the  North  London  Police  Court 
on  a  point  of  law  under  tho  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1855. 

file  case  stated  that  Scott  was  a  paving  rate 

0wheh°w»s0s.th6  H.aokni*  ““rough  Ctfuncil! 
which  was  the  paving  authority  for  the  dis- 

Nn  00  m  resP“"d™ts  "ere  tho  owners  of 
No.  22,  Tyssen-street.  In  July,  1903,  the 
Council  resolved  to  make  up  and  pave  Tyssent 

wH  dufvamneJ  Stfneet’  and  an  aPPOrtionment 
was  duly  made,  the  sum  of  26 1.  9s.  being 
apportioned  upon  the  respondents.  The  street 
adjoined  the  North  London  Railway.  The  re 
spondents  not  paying  the  amount,  the  nrm 

The  lnfartWe^F  Tke“  t0»  reoov?r  the  amount. 

Pi ‘  ^  Tyssen-street  in  question  is 

situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  railway  to 
which  it  runs  parallel  The  north  side  of' the 
r’:?,  supP?rted  bI*  retaining  wall  abut- 
ting  on  the  railway,  which  is  9  ft.  below  the 

level  of  the  street.  Before  1880,  when  the 

houses  were  erected,  the  site  occupied  by  the 
street  was  surplus  land  belonging  to  the 
railway  company,  who  sold  to  the  respon- 

dents  predocessors-m-tltle,  and  they  filled  up 

nob>fIldrfnd/0trth,?TP^rmi8sion  o£  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  to  lay  out  Tyssen- 
street  as  a  new  street  20  ft.  in  width.  The 
houses  were  then  erected,  including  the  one  in 
question,  of  which  the  respondents  were  the 
occupiers  for  the  residue  of  a  term  of  ninetv- 

*l^0.Part  °£,th?  Wal1  wa8  included 
in  any  of  the  leases  of  the  houses  abutting 
on  the  street.  No  sum  had  been  apportioned 
Ill  respect  of  the  retaining  wall.  At  the  hoar- 

defds  7wC*T  -endedh011  behalf  of  tbo  resP°n- 
dents,  that  their  predecessors-in-title  were  tho 

tbln°lur  fWlthV-'  ‘I16  of  section  250  of 

the  Metr°polis  Local  Management  Act,  1855 
of  the  retaining  wall,  and  that  tbe  apportion 
ment  was  bad  by  reason  of  the  omission  to 
apportion  on  them  any  part  of  the  cost  of  pav- 
32?  ,2 f,or  the  appellants  it  was  con¬ 
tended  (a)  that  the  land  did  not  abut  on  the 
by  reason  of  its  being  at  a  lower  level; 
(6)  that  the  land  on  which  the  retaining  wall 
was  built,  not  being  capable  of  producing  a 
rack-rent,  was  extra  commcrcium;  and  (c)  that 
the  wall,  having  been  built  with  the  object  of 
supporting  the  highway,  and  being  essential 
to  the  user  thereof,  and  the  highway  having 
been  dedicated  to  the  public,  the  Wall  was 
part  of  the  road,  and  vested  in  the  appellants 
as  the  highway  authority,  and  the  predecossors- 
ln-utle  of  the  respondents  had  no  longer  any 
beneficial  ownership  in  it.  The  learned  magis¬ 
trate  was  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the 
land  on  which  the  retaining  wall  was  built  re- 
ni allied  vested  in  the  respondents’  predecessors- 
in-title,  and  that  the  land  on  which  the  street 
was  made,  having  been  artificially  raised,  the 
contention  that  the  land  belonging  to  the  said 
predecessors-in-title  did  not  abut  on  the  street, 
by  reason  of  its  being  at  a  lower  level,  was  not 
maintainable.  He  also  held  that  there  was  no 
evidence  before  him  to  show  that  the  land 
and  wall  had  become  vested  in  the  appellants 
as  the  highway  authority.  He  further  held 
that  the  land  and  wall  thereon  were  not 
incapable  of  commanding  a  rental,  and  that 
the  case  fell  within  the  principle  of  Williams 
v.  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works,  and  he 
therefore  dismissed  the  summons.  Hence  the 
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present  appeal,  the  question  being  whether  the 
magistrate’s  determination  was  right  in  point 
of  law. 

Mr.  Horace  Avory,  K.C.,  appeared  for  the 
appellants,  and  Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  C.  Glen  for  the  respondents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  court 
dismissed  the  appeal,  homing  that  the  decision 
in  Williams  v.  the  Wandsworth  Board  of 
Works  governed  the  point  in  question. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

13,835  of  1903.— R.  Stanley  and  Stanley  Bros., 
Ltd.  :  Waste  Fittings  for  Sinks. 

This  invention  relates  to  waste  fittings  for 
sinks,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  waste  plug 
which  fits  perfectly  tightly  in  the  waste  hole 
without  the  aid  of  cement,  or  the  like,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  removed  at  any 
moment  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  or  for 
any  other  object.  The  invention  also  enables 
the  gully  to  be  easily  detached,  the  same 
being  held  up  against  the  sink  bottom  by  the 
waste  plug,  or  a  projection  thereof,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  a  Stanford  or  other  non-prominent 
joint  with  the  waste  pipe.  According  to  the 
invention  the  hollow  waste  plug  carries  a 
threaded  nozzle  which  projects  downwards, 
and  engages  with  a  corresponding  thread  in¬ 
side  the  top  of  the  gully.  Should  the  latter 
be  made  of  stoneware,  the  thread  will  be 
round,  and  of  a  quick  type,  but  a  cast-iron 
gully  may  sometimes  be  used,  in  which  case, 
the  thread,  although  preferably  a  fast  one, 
would  be  smaller.  Before  applying  the  plug, 
the  seating  connecting  the  mouth  of  the 
waste  hole  is  provided  with  a  rubber  or  other 
water-tight  ring. 

16,072  of  1903.— J.  G.  Stidder  :  Jointed  Con¬ 
nexions  between  the  Flush  and  Discharge 
Pipes  to  Closets  and  other  Arms  and  Out¬ 
lets  for  same. 

Connexions  between  the  new  and  old  work  for 
flush  or  discharge  pipes  for  closets,  lavatories, 
and  the  like,  comprising  a  rubber  ring  having 
wedge-shaped  elevation  with  scarfed  joint,  a 
metal  staple  passing  through  two  holes,  one 
in  each  side  of  scarf  so  as  to  secure  the  ring 
in  position  on  the  pipe  or  arm  ready  to  receive 
a  metal  back  ring  with  wedged  and  beaded 
projections  made  in  two  parts,  with  jointing 
lugs  and  screws,  and  two  or  more  slotted  arms 
made  on  this  ring  for  the  bolts  to  pass  into,  a 
metal  expanding  ring,  provided  to  pass  round 
the  arms  or  pipes,  with  hooked  eye-bolts  and 
nuts  for  securing  the  same  into  position.  On 
this  ring  two  or  more  loose  eye-bolts  are 
'  fixed,  which  pass  into  the  slotted  lugs  on  back 
ring,  when  these  nuts  are  screwed  up  the 
scarf  rubber  ring  is  forced  into  position,  thus 
making  a  water  or  air-tight  joint. 

16.872  of  1903.— W.  Thomson:  Pulley  Fittings 
for  Carrying  Sliding  Doors,  and  the  like. 
Pulley  fittings  for  carrying  sliding  doors,  and 
the  like,  consisting  of  a  frame  formed  with 
two  parallel  bars,  with  projecting  down  end 
stop  pieces,  and  having  a  transverse  stop  stay 
bar. 

18,064  of  1903.— J.  E.  Williams:  Cement  for 
Use  in  Repairing  Retorts,  and  for  like  pur¬ 
poses. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  produce  a 
fireproof  cement,  specially  suitable  for  repair¬ 
ing  retorts,  crucibles,  and  other  objects  sub¬ 
ject  to  very  great  heat.  According  to  the  in¬ 
vention  the  cement  is  made  of  the  following 
material— viz.,  magnetite,  a  species  of  iron 
ore,  china  clay,  barytes,  silicate  of  soda,  and 
borax.  The  proportions  are,  by  preference 
25  per  cent,  of  ore,  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder,  the  actual  quantities  of  which 
latter  may  be,  for  example,  200  cwt.  of  china 
clay,  100  cwt.  of  barytes,  40  gallons  of  silicate 
of  soda  (100  twaddle),  24  gallons  of  water,  and 
28  lb.  of  borax.  In  making  and  using  the 
cement  the  various  materials  are  first  well 
mixed  together,  and  then  applied  to  the 
object  to  be  repaired  in  like  manner  to  apply¬ 
ing  mortar  to  brickwork. 

18,290  of  1903.— J.  Dansette:  Ceramic  Tiles, 
Plates ,  Panels,  and  the  like,  and  the  Method 
of  Manufacturing  same. 

A  method  for  the  manufacture  of  trussed 
ceramic  tiles,  plates,  and  the  like,  in  which 
metal  network  is  placed  vertically  and  cen¬ 
trally  guided  between  revolving  cylinders  or 
gypsum,  or  the  like,  and  the  ceramic  paste 
is  fed  by  conveyors  above  the  cylinders  to  each 
side  of  said  network,  so  that  on  revolution  of 
the  cylinders  the  paste  is  caused  to  adhere  to 
both  sides  of  the  network,  the  latter  thus 
enclosed  in  the  paste  being  guided  on  to  an 
inclined  path  formed  by  closely-placed,  freely- 
revolving  rollers. 

•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


21,654  of  1903. — D.  Done  and  C.  Brawn  :  A 
Lock,  Principally  Applicable  to  Expanding 
or  C ollapsible  Oates,  used  for  Closing  the 
Openings  of  Lifts ,  Shop  Fronts,  Gateways, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

A  lock  for  doorways,  gateways,  and  other 
openings,  consisting  of  a  pivoted  latch,  or 
bolt,  which  is  capame  of  engaging  a  stud  or 
recess  provided  on  one  part  of  the  opening  to 
be  closed,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  turned 
back  within  the  lock  case,  and  retained 
therein  when  the  gate  or  door  has  been 
opened. 

24,381  of  1903. — D.  M.  Barnett:  A  Gauge  and 
Scribing  Tool. 

A  scribing  tool  for  carpenters,  plasterers,  and 
others,  consisting  of  a  number  of  wires,  rods, 
or  needles  arranged  parallel  to  each  other 
within  a  holder  or  frame  in  combination  with 
a  presser  plate ;  a  metal  bearing  plate  engag¬ 
ing  therewith  and  having  forked  ends  engag¬ 
ing  with  said  bearings  or  supports  of  said 
frame;  a  pressure  spring  bearing  upon  said 
bearing  plate  and  a  set  screw  or  its  equivalent. 
24,951  of  1903. — D.  McLean  :  Chimneys,  and 
Means  for  Preventing  Smoking. 

This  consists  in  providing  a  chimney  with  one 
or  more  upwardly  inclined  outlet  passages, 
having  open  ends  and  arranged  in  any  con¬ 
venient  position  between  the  top  of  the 
chimney  and  the  fireplace  from  which  the 
chimney  extends. 

26,007  of  1903. — W.  Brothers  :  Manufacture  of 
Crystalline  Gypsum,  Applicable  for  Filling 
purposes. 

A  process  of  preparing  a  loose  crystalline  mass 
of  calcium  sulphate  (C1SO4  2  H3  0)  knoAvn  as 
pearl  hardening  satin  finish,  crystal  finish,  or 
by  other  name,  from  calcium  sulphate,  com¬ 
prising  the  cooking  or  boiling  of  such  calcium 
sulphate  in  the  presence  of  water,  or  in  an 
aqueous  solution,  cooling  the  crystals  so  formed 
before  removing  the  Avater,  and  agitating  the 
mass  during  the  process  of  cooling,  to  cause 
such  crystals  to  form  or  precipitate  separately, 
and  subsequently  removing  the  water  and  dry¬ 
ing  them. 

26,318  of  1903.- -W.  H.  Glaser:  Adjustable 
Scale  for  Use  with  Scribing  Blocks,  and  the 
like. 

An  adjustable  scale  for  use  with  scribing 
blocks,  and  the  like,  which  consists  essentially 
of  a  scale,  mounted  upon  a  base,  and  a  plane- 
working  surface,  in  such  a  way  that  relative 
motion  is  possible  between  the  scale  and  the 
base,  the  divisions  being  parallel  to  the  plane¬ 
working  surface  of  the  base :  and  the  scale 
being  furnished  with  an  endless  numbering 
band,  arranged  so  that  any  selected  numeral 
can  be  brought  opposite  to  any  selected  main 
division  of  the  scale. 

9,092  of  1904. — W.  J.  Edland  :  Windows  or 
Casements. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  windows, 
casements,  fanlights,  skylights,  and  the  like,  with 
an  outer  frame  and  an  inner  or  glass  frame, 
said  inner  frame  being  hinged  or  otherwise 
suitably  mounted  on  a  cranked  bar  pivoted  to 
the  outer  frame. 

9,762  of  1903.— A.  Drees  and  E.  Likrsch:  Pipe 
and  like  Joints,  and  Means  for  Securing 
the  same. 

A  packing  for  wrought-iron  flanged  or  bell¬ 
mouthed  pipes,  having  funnel-shaped  enlarged 
sleeves,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  an 
internally  suitably  tapering  or 'conical,  or  like 
shaped  clampering,  mounted  on  the  tapering 
bell-mouth,  with  a  clamp  ring,  mounted  on 
the  smooth  end  of  the  tube,  and  provided  with 
an  annular  rib  projecting  towards  the  interior 
of  the  sleeve. 

11,379  of  1904. — L.  Partl,  G.  Ivarolyi,  and  E. 
Paatz  :  Means  for  Generating  Heat  and 
Applying  it  for  Useful  Purposes. 

Means  for  generating  heat  by  the  addition  of 
water,  consisting  of  burned  lime,  to  which  are 
added  either  separately  or  in  groups,  potas¬ 
sium  carbonate,  magnesium  carbonate,  sodium 
phosphate,  calcium  phosphate,  sodium  nitrate, 
and  sugar. 

11,012  of  1904.— F.  Rehfuss:  Ceiling  Blocks. 
Ceiling  stones,  rhomboid  or  quadrate  in  form, 
having  parallel  abutments  by  means  of  which 
they  are  pushed,  dovetailing  into  each  other  for 
the  construction  of  flat  ceilings,  and  also  hav¬ 
ing  one  or  more  corners  truncated. 

11,738  of  1904. — T.  Jones  :  Construction  of 
Panic  Bolt  for  Doors. 

A  panic  bolt,  adapted  to  retain  single  or 
double  folding-doors  in  a  closed  position 
until  pressure  is  applied  on  the  side  from 
which  immediate  ingress  is  required,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  combination  of  a  push  element  which 
is  guided  to  slide  normally  to  the  surface  of 
the  door,  to  links  extending  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  which  links  are  pivoted  to  the  push  ele¬ 
ment,  and  two  bolts,  pivotally  connected  to 


the  side  links,  which  bolts  are  guided  to  move 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  door, 
and  arranged  to  recede  from,  or  approach 
one  another,  when  actuated  by  the  movement 
of  the  push  element  transmitted  through  the 
links,  the  relative  situations  and  proportions; 
of  the  parts  being  such  that,  in  the  outward 
extreme  position  of  the  push  element,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  closed  and  fastened  position  1 
of  the  door,  the  links  are  approximately  in 
line  with  one  another  and  nearly  parallel  to 
the  line  of  motion  of  the  bolts. 


11.713  of  1904. — F.  Nordmann  and  F.  Sauer- 
land  :  Water-closets. 

A  water-closet  ventilation,  frost  proof,  and 
without  stagnant  water,  characterised  by  the 
service  pipe  passing  into  a  two-way  valve, 
which,  when  the  closet  is  used,  automatically 
lets  the  water  pass  on  to  the  cistern,  and1 
causes  the  water  left  between  the  two-way 
valve  and  the  cistern  to  run  off  into  the  drain, 
so  that  every  time  the  closet  is  used,  the 
weight  applied  to  and  removed  from  the  seat 
brings  about  the  filling  and  the  complete 
emptying  of  the  pipes  and  cistern  exposed  to 
frost. 


13.960  of  1903.--T.  Bretherton  :  Paving] 
Blocks. 

A  paving  block,  consisting  of  an  iron  casting: 
resting  on  supports,  and  studded  over  on  its 
upper  surface  with  iron  projections,  and 
formed  with  dovetailed  or  toothed  edges  andl 
perforations  for  wooden  blocks,  the  wholew 
being  held  together  and  filled  up  solid  with  aJ 
suitable  filling  material. 


14,000  of  1903. — J.  Stephenson  :  A  Building I 
Block. 

A  building  block,  made  in  accordance  with] 
this  invention,  is  formed  of  two  headers  andl 
two  stretchers  enclosing  a  central  cavity  orl 
opening.  The  width  of  the  block  is  equal  to! 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  be  built,  and  thel 
blocks  may  be  provided  with  a  spigot  or  pro-1 
jection  at  one  end,  and  a  socket  or  recess  at- 
the  other,  to  interlock  or  bond  with  each! 
other. 

18.090  of  1903. — J.  L.  Ferrell:  Fireproofing r| 
Compounds,  and  the  Art  of  Making  the  I 
same. 

A  process  of  making  a  fireproof  compound,! 
which  consists  in  mixing  with  four  parts  of  a. 
45  Baume  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  silicate,! 
one  part  of  a  24  Baume  aqueous  solution  of  so-l 
dium  chloride,  and  adding  to  said  mixture  one! 
part  of  a  26  Baume  aqueous  solution  of  sodium! 
hydrate,  and  adding  to  such  mixture  sufficient! 
water  to  reduce  the  same  to  20  Baume. 


18,092  of  1903. — J.  L.  Ferrell  :  FircproofineA 
Comj)ounds,  and  the  Art  of  Making  thei 
same. 


A  process  of  making  fireproofing  compound,! 
which  consists  in  making  an  aqueous  solution! 
of  aluminium  sulphate,  and  mixing  with  saicl 
solution  an  organic  acid  capable  of  obviating! 
the  discolouring  effect  of  said  salt  per  se  in] 
the  presence  of  iron. 


19,534  of  1903.— G.  H.  Warren  and  S.  Fon-I 
taine:  Construction  of  Storage  Tanks,  Rins,] 
Silos,  and  the  like. 

A  storage  tank,  characterised  by  having  an 
outer  casing  and  an  inner  casing  spaced  apart 
the  inner  casing  being  formed  of  fireproof 
bricks,  having  channels  formed  therein,  plasma 
binding  moans  arranged  in  said  channels 
binding  bands  embedded  in  the  plastic  binding 
means  in  the  channels,  and  braces  between  the 
inner  and  outer  channels. 


6,826  of  1904.— D.  D.  McBean  :  Sheet  Pilini 
for  the  Support  of  Excavations. 

A  composite  sheeting,  comprising  a  plurality! 
of  similar  rectangular  timbers  of  varying 
lengths,  secured  edge  to  edge,  the  edges  of 
the  sheeting  being  provided  respectively  with! 
a  tongue  and  a  groove,  and  the  entering  end! 
or  point  of  the  sheeting  being  tapered  across 
its  width,  and  provided  with  inclined  shoulder! 
at  one  edge. 


6,829  of  1904. — D.  D.  McBean  :  Method  of  anm 
Means  for  Forming  Foundations  for  Coffer - 
dams,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  excavation  work,  consisting  in 
the  combination  of  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  excavation,  a  frame  supported  upon  the 
same,  and  having  wallings  serving  as  sheet! 
ing  guides,  series  of  piles  in  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  excavation  outside  the  sheeting" 
walls,  and  sheeting-driver  platforms  mounted 
thereon. 


7,736  of  1904. — H.  Spatz:  Manufacture  of  Fire¬ 
proof  Stone  or  Stoneware  and  Mortar. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  or  stoned 
ware  from  finely-divided  quartz,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  silicious  mineral,  and  a  calcareous  bind¬ 
ing  medium,  adapted  to  form  silicate  of  lime, 
which  consists  in  using  as  a  binding  medium 
a  mixture  of  the  said  calcareous  substance  with 
waste  liquor  obtained  from  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  wood  cellulose. 
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,542  of  1904. — R.  J.  Goddard  :  An  Asphaltic 
:  Mosaic  Flooring  or  Paving  Composition. 

Hi  asphaltic  mosaic  flooring  or  paving,  con- 
listing  of  a  mixture  of  white  asphalte,  in- 
lorporated  in  a  heated  state  with  pieces  of 
iarb!e,  limestone,  spar,  slag,  or  other  suitable 
Material. 

;,580  of  1904. — N.  R.  Grimm:  Two-Story  Tcne- 
i  ments. 

|l  two-story  tenement,  having  a  basement  or 
lellar,  a  light  shaft  accessible  therefrom,  a 
tairway  leading  from  the  basement  or  cellar 
0  the  second  floor,  and  disposed  partly  in  the 
light  shaft  and  partly  in  the  first  floor,  and 
cover  for  that  portion  of  the  stairway  which 
3  in  the  light  shaft. 

и. ,518  of  1904. — J.  Rudiger:  Self-acting  Flush- 
|  ing  Cisterns,  with  Periodical  Discharge. 

к.  self-acting  flushing  cistern  for  the  periodical 
lischarge  of  water,  comprising  in  combination 
!  tank,  a  syphon  vertically  arranged  in  said 
pnk,  a  vertical  inflow  branch  at  one  end  of 
|he  syphon  provided  with  an  opening  for  the 
iscape  of  air,  and  a  vertical  outflow  branch 
it  the  other  end  of  the  syphon,  passing 
jhrough  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  a  narrow 
lube  in  the  centre  part  of  the  syphon  extend- 
pg  above  the  curvature  of  the  same,  an  air 
iscap;  in  said  narrow  tube,  and  a  narrow  tube 
pnnecting  the  centre  part  of  the  syphon  and 
he  outflow  branch. 

(1,565  of  1904. — J.  Draenert:  The  Method  for 
1  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks.  Building  Blocks. 

'  and  the  like,  and  Apparatus  therefor. 
i  method  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  build- 
pg  blocks,  and  the  like,  with  strengthened 
idges  and  corners,  in  which  a  mould  is  first 
pmpletely  filled  with  suitable  plastic  material, 
Thereupon  the  latter  is  compressed  to  a  cer- 
ain  degree  at  the  edges  and  corners  of  the 
dould  by  means  of  a  frame-like  stamp  or  die, 
he  space  thus  produced  in  the  mould  by  such 
ompression  being  then  again  filled  with, 
lastic  material,  and  subjected  to  a  final 
ompression. 


Saxilby,  Lines. — Two  freehold  cottages  and 

0  a.  1  r.  5  p . 

Freehold  house,  shop,  and  0  a.  1  r.  35  p. 

House  and  3  a.  0  r.  26  p.,  f . 

Freehold  farmhouse  and  34  a.  0  r.  22  p.  . . 
Four  enclosures  of  land.  19  a.  3  r.  30  p.,  f.  . 

Five  freehold  building  plots  . 

Saxilby,  etc.,  Lines. — A  freehold  farm,  35  a. 

2  r.  9  p . 

Broadholme.  Notts. — Two  freehold  holdings, 

123  a.  2  r.  12  p.  f . 

A  freehold  holding,  43  a.  3  r.  30  p . 

July  8. — By  G.  B.  Hilliard  A  Sox  (at 
Chelmsford). 

Great  Waltham,  Essex. — “  Old  Shaws  Farm,” 

41  a.  1  r.  38  p.,  f.,  p . 

East  Hanningfield,  Essex. — “  Dolphins  ”  and 

12  a.  3  r.  13  p.,  c . 

Wickham  Bishops,  Essex. — A  freehold  estate. 

61  a.  0  r.  32  p . 

By  Sawdye  A  Sox  (at  Barnstaple). 
Yarnscombe,  Devon. — “  Langley  Barton  Es¬ 
tate,”  200  a.  1  r.  16  p.,  f . 

“  Rumsani  Villa,”  f . 

By  W.  Browx  A  Co.  (at  Chesham). 
Hawridge,  etc.,  Bucks. — “  Hawridge  Court 

Farm,”  157  a.  3  r.  37  p.,  f . 

Six  enclosures,  38  a.  2  r.  31  p.,  f . 

July  9. — By  Spelmaxs’  (at  Norwich). 
Trunch,  Norfolk. — The  “  New  Inn  ”  and  i  a. 

1  r.  32  p.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  14Z . 

Part  of  the  Brewery  Field,  4  a.  2  r.  19  p., 

f.  and  c . 

The  “  Blacksmith’s  Close.”  10  a.  1  r.  5  p..  f. 
North  Walsham,  Norfolk. — The  “  Royal  Inn,”  f. 
Swardeston.  Norfolk. — Three  copyhold  cottages 

and  orchard,  p. . . 

By  Salter,  Simpsox  &  Soxs  (at  Norwich). 
Sporle,  Norfolk. — “  The  Priory  Farm  ”  (in¬ 
cluding  site  of  Old  Benedictine  Priory), 

295  a.  0  r.  5  p.,  f.  and  c . 

Stibbard,  etc..  Norfolk. — “  Emery’s,”  “  Lower 
Clipstone,"  and  “Little  Ryburgh”  farms 
(including  brick  works),  437  a.  2r.  26  p., 

f.  and  c . 

By  T.  W.  Gaze  A  Sox,  with  G.  Symonds 
(at  Norwich). 

Winfarthing.  •  Norfolk. — “  The  Park  Farm," 

387  a.  2  r.  31  p.,  f . 

Tibenham,  Norfolk. — Pillsgate-st.  farm,  152  a. 

0  r.  2  p.,  f . 

July  11. — By  Blake  A  Carpexter. 
Kennington. — 14  to  18,  Shepherd's-pl.,  u.t. 

42  yrs.,  g.r.  25Z.,  y.r.  135Z.  5s . 


SOME  RECENT  SAXES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


July  7. — By  E.  Robinsox  A  Co. 
arlesden. — 85  and  87.  Burns-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.. 

g.r.  bl.  5s.,  w.r.  83Z.  4s . ! .  . . 

illesden. — 43,  Church-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

10Z.  10s.,  e.r.  55Z .  . 

i  By  Maddisox,  Miles,  A  Maddisox  (at 
Bungay). 

hngay,  Suffolk. — A  cowkeeper’s  and  market- 
gardener’s  occupation,  7a.  2r.  19  p., 

f.  and  c . 

buth  Elmham  St.  Michael,  Suffolk. — “  The 

Three  Ashes  Farm,”  23  a.  3r.  14  p.,  f.  . . 

I  July  8. — By  David  J.  C'hattell  A  Sons. 
ackheath. — Orchnrd-rd.,  “  Branksia,”  u.t. 

92  yrs.,  g.r.  GZ.,  p . 

lennington. — 37.  Hanover-gdns.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g. r.  31.,  y.r.  35Z . . 

By  Hampton  A  Soxs. 

ltnev. — 195,  Lower  Richmond-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

79J  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  y.r.  45 Z . 

By  Joxes,  Lang,  A  Co. 

ensington.— 50.  Margravine-gdns.,  f..  p . 

ammersmith. — 56,  Biscay-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs., 

g.r.  3Z.  10s.,  w.r.  40Z.  6s . . . . . 

By  Lowe,  Goldschmidt,  A  Howland. 
brd. — Belgrave-rd.,  f.g.  rents  14Z.  14s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  989  yrs . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
immercial  -  road  East.  —  Ellen-st,.,  the 
“  Globe  ”  p.h.,  freehold  rental  of  75 Z.,  re¬ 
version  in  76  yrs . 

bitalflelds. — Fort-st.,  the  “  Gun  and  Tent  ” 
p.h.,  freehold  rental  of  75 Z.,  reversion  in 

324  yrs . 

oydon. — Wilford-rd.,  f.g.  rents  100Z.-,  rever¬ 
sion  in  55  yrs . 

>tting  Hill. — Latimer-rd.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents, 

16Z.  16s.,  reversion  in  43  yrs . 

;thnal  Green. — Northampton-st.,  f.g.r.  140Z., 

reversion  in  15  yrs . 

amor  Park. — Rornford-rd.,  f.g.  rents  60Z., 

reversion  in  63  yrs . 

Manor  Park-rd.,  f.g.r.  35Z.,  reversion  in  63 

yrs . 

>omley,  Kent. — Hope-pk.,  i.g.  rents  27 Z.  10s., 

I  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  nil . 

alborn. — 26,  Red  Lion-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  75 Z.  . . 

By  Trafford  &  Carter. 
mehouse. — 1  to  4,  William’s-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 

54Z.  12s . . 

epnev. — 65,  67,  and  69,  Eastfleld-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

50Z.  14s . 

46,  Copley-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  3Z.  10s.,  w.r. 

33Z.  16s . 

By  Wagstaff  A  Sons. 
pekney. — 70.  72,  and  74,  Chalgrove-rd.,  u.t. 

||  69A  yrs.,  g.r.  10Z.  10s.,  w.r.  72 Z.  16s . 

lapton. — 170.  ltushmore-rd.,  u.t.  624  yrs., 

g.r.  4Z.  10s.,  w.r.  36Z.  8s . 

[illy  6. — By  Messrs.  Balls  (at  Braintree), 
(listed,  Essex. — The  Brook  Ley  meadows, 

;  8  a.  1  r.  1  p„  f . ' . 

(“Kiln  Field,”  6  a.  0  r.  16  p.,  f . 

ethersfield,  Essex. — Freehold  cottage  and 

I  29  a.  3  r.  20  p . 

July  7. — By  J.  E.  Walter  (at  Saxilby). 
xilby.  Lines. — Shop,  slaughter  house,  black¬ 
smith’s  shop,  and  0  a.  1  r.  9  p.,  f.,  y.r. 
22 Z.  18s . 
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By  BUCKLAXD  A  Soxs. 

Bloorasburv. — 6  and  7,  Little  White  Lion-st. 

(s.),  f.,  y.r.  120Z . 

By  Field  &  Blades. 

Bromley-bv-Bow. — Bruce-rd.,  i.g.r.  43Z.  6s., 

u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  10Z.  10s . 

Holloway. — Hilldrop-rd.,  i.g.r.  30Z.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r.  nil  . 

Camden  Town. — Camden-rd.,  i.g.  rents  50Z., 

u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  nil . . . 

Holloway. — Mitford-rd.,  i.g.  rents  74Z.  10s., 
u.t.  246  yrs.  (including  long  reversion)  . . 
Kingsdown-rd.,  i.g.r.  22Z.  10s.,  u.t.  246  yrs., 

g.r.  9Z.  9s . 

Barnsbury. — Grace-st.,  i.g.  rents  80Z.,  u.t. 

37  yrs.,  g.r.  16Z . 

Old  Ford. — Appian-rd.,  i.g.  rents  106Z.  4s.,  u.t. 

60  yrs. ,  g.r.  50Z . 

Roman-rd.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents,  etc.,  95Z.,  u.t. 

60  yrs.,  g.r.  45Z . 

Notting  Hill.— Portland-rd.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents  140Z., 

u.t.  184  yrs.,  g.r.  30Z . 

Shoreditch. — 27  and  28.  Bateman’s-row  (s.), 

u.t.  514  yrs.,  g.r.  15Z..  y.r.  84Z . 

By  Wm.  Hollis. 

Finchley.  —  Waverley  -  grove,  nine  freehold 

building  sites . 

By  Mullett,  Booker  A  Co. 

Hyde  Park. — 94,  Westbourne-ter.,  u.t.  334  yrs., 

g.r.  5Z.,  p . 

140,  Westbourne-ter..  with  stabling,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  25Z.,  y.r.  82Z.  5s . 

By  Richardson  A  Hill. 

Herne  Hill,  Kent. — “  Pax’s  Field  ”  (sand  pit), 

10  acres,  f.,  p . 

By  Sturt  &  Sturt. 

Croydon. — 97  to  119  (odd),  Wentworth-rd.,  u.t. 

93  yrs.,  g.r.  48Z.,  w.r.  280Z.  16s . 

Wimbledon. — 17,  Cromwell-road,  u.t.  844  yrs., 

g.r.  6 Z.  10s.,  e.r.  36Z . 

July  12. — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  A  Co. 
Hyde  Park. — Queen’s-gdns.,  f.g.  rents  90Z., 

reversion  in  49  yrs . 

Queen’s-gdns,  f.g.  rents  90Z.,  reversion  in 

49  yrs . 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Wandsworth. — 5,  Jeptha-rd.,  u.t.  794  vrs.,  g.r. 

81.  10s.,  w.r.  37Z.  14s . 

By  Noys  A  Howes. 

Sydenham. — 58,  Newlands-pk.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g.r.  14Z.,  e.r.  60Z . 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Hammersmith. — 152,  Hammersmith-rd.,  u.t. 

33  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z.  16s.,  e.r.  80Z . 

Kensington. — 84  and  86,  St.  Dunstan’s-rd., 

u.t,  854  yrs-,  g-r.  HZ.,  w.r.  7 SZ . 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  A  Thomas. 

South  Lambeth. — 11  and  13,  Meadow-rd.,  u.t. 

204  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z.,  y.r.  68Z . 

Chelsea. — 17,  Markhain-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r. 

4Z.  4s.,  y.r.  34Z . 

By  Beadel,  Wood,  &  Co. 

Tolleshunt  Knights,  Essex. — Enclosures  of 

building  land,  29  a.  2  r.  7  p.,  f . 

Messing,  Essex. — Enclosure  of  arable  land, 

8  a.  0  r.  20  p.,  f . 

Enclosures  of  arable  and  pasture, 

70  a.  3  r.  18  p.,  f . 

Tolleshunt  Knights,  etc.,  Essex. — “  Brook  Hall 

Farm,”  273  a.  3  r.  5  p.,  f . 

Tolleshunt  Knights,  Essex. — The  Manor  of 
Brook  Hall,  with  fines,  rents,  royalties,  etc. 
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Great  Wigborougli,  Essex. — The  Manor  of 
Great  Wigborough  with  Salcott,  with  fines, 

rents,  royalties,  etc . 

Steeple,  Essex. — Two  blocks  of  building  land, 

60  a.  0  r.  25  p.,  f . 

A  block  of  pasture  land,  23  a.  2  r.  27  p.,  f. 
Maldon.  Essex.— ••  Brook  Farm,"  also  three 
enclosures  of  building  and  arable  land, 

53  a.  2  r.  19  p.,  f . 

July  13. — By  Blake  A  Dannatt. 
Dulwich.— 39,  Dunstan’s-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  23Z.  8s. . . 
1,  3.  and  5.  Cornflower-ter.,  f.,  w.r.  62Z.  8s. 
Dunstan’s-rd.,  freehold  stabling  premises 

and  yard,  y.r.  20Z . 

12,  14,  16.  and  18,  Forest  Hill-rd.  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  171Z . 

Forest  Hill-rd..  the  “  Herne  Tavern,”  u.t. 

594  yrs.,  g.r  12Z.,  y.r.  100Z . 

Epland-rd.,  f.g.  rents  26Z.  5s.,  reversion  in 

75  yrs . 

Charlton. — 373,  375,  and  429,  Woolwich-rd., 

u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  14Z.,  w.r.  106Z.  12s . 

Greenwich. — 15,  Queen-st.,  f.,  w.r.  14Z.  6s.  . . 
Old  Kent-road. — 22,  Upeott-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  57 
yrs.,  g.r.  2Z.,  y.r.  26 Z . 


By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Norwood. — 14,  Tennison-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

15Z.,  p . 

By  R.  L.  Freeman. 

Hampstead. — 4,  Dynham-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

g.r.  9Z.  10s.,  y.r.  45Z . 

By  Frank  Swain. 

Kensington. — Tor-gdns.,  i.g.  rents  35Z.,  u.t.  39 


By  Douglas,  Young  A  Co. 

Tooting. — 7  to  12,  Stanlev-mansions  (flats),  f., 

y.r.  305Z.  16s . 

Brocklev. — 77,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.  10s.,  y.r.  48Z . 

By  Wyatt  A  SON  (at  Chichester). 
Cliidham,  Sussex.  —  “  Easton  Farm," 

82  a.  2  r.  12  p.,  f.,  y.r.  105Z . 

By  N.  Easton  A  Son  (at  Hull). 
Sutton-n’n-Hull,  Yorks. — A  freehold  farm,  622- 

acres,  y.r.  122Z . 

BvBOYTOX.  Sons,  ABvckmaster  (at  Fulham). 
Fulham.— 23  to  29  (odd),  Protheroe-rd.,  u.t. 

iS*  73  yrs.,  g.r.  20Z.,  w.r.  145Z.  12s . 

51.  Kowallan-rd.,  u.t.  931  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z-,  w.r. 

41Z.  12s . 

By  D.  Smith,  Sox,  A  Oakley  (at  Braintree). 
Braintree.  Essex. — “Chapel”  and  "Velliums” 

farms,  12s  a.  0  r.  4  p..  t  (in  one  lot)  - 

Julv  14. — By  B.  R.  Bostock. 

West  Ham.— 47  to  53  (odd),  Rokeby-st.,  u.t. 

654  yrs.,  g.r.  14Z.,  w.r.  91Z . 

By  Wm.  Clarkson. 

East  Ham. — 28  to  38  (even),  Becket-av.,  f., 

w.r.  124Z.  16s . 

1,  3,  and  5,  Arragon-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  93Z.  12s.  . . 


By  Debenham,  Tewson,  A  Co. 

Stoke  Newington. — 42.  Mildmay-grove,  u.t. 

474  yrs.,  g.r.  6 Z.  10s.,  p . 

7,  Milton-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  bl.,  y.r.  36Z. . . 
1  to  4,  Thomas-pl.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  14Z., 

w.r.  881.  8s . 

Islington. — 25,  Halliford-st.,  u.t.  35J  yrs..  g.r. 

61.,  y.r.  30Z . 

Haggerston. — 10,  12,  and  14.  Clarissa-st.,  u.t. 

15 J  yrs.,  g.r.  15Z.,  w.r.  76Z.  14s . 

21  and  23,  Clarissa-st.,  u.t.  14}  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

w.r.  52 Z . 

Fulham. — 61  to  67  (odd),  Greyhound-rd.,  u.t. 

74  vrs.,  g.r.  24Z.,  w.r.  135Z.  4s . 

Walthamstow.— 81  to  87  (odd),  Ritchings-ave., 

u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  16Z.,  w.r.  79 Z.  6s . 

Bv  Drivers’. 

Holloway.— 424  to  434  (even),  and  438, 

Hornsey-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  391Z . 

By  Furbers’. 

Brixton. — 1  to  6,  Sussex-dwellings  (flats),  u.t. 

62  yrs.,  g.r.  14Z.,  w.r.  91Z . 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  A  West. 

South  Kensington. — 4,  Clareville-gr.,  u.t.  15 

yrs..  g.r.  6Z.  15s..  y.r.  50Z . 

Wandsworth. — 37,  Ringford-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  e.r.  34Z . 

By  C*.  C.  A  T.  Moore. 

St.  George’s  East. — 12  to  18  (even),  Ellen-st., 
12a,  12  to  20  (even),  Philip-st.,  1  and  2, 
Mary  Ann-st.,  area  8,000  ft.,  f.,  w.r. 

349Z.  16s . 

20  to  38  (even),  Ellen-st.,  area  8,400ft.,  f., 


1  to  11,  Ellen-pl.,  3  to  12.  Mary  Ann-st., 

area  15,300  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  564Z.  4s . 

40  and  42,  Ellen-st.,  2  to  12  (cven),Stutfleld- 
st.,  13,  14  and  15.  Mary  Ann-st.,  area 

7,450  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  287 Z.  6s . 

16  to  29,  Mary  Ann-st.,  15  to  28,  Severne- 
st.,  8  and  10,  Philip-st.,  14  and  16, 
Stutfteld-st.,  area  17,300  ft.,  f.,  w.r. 

861Z.  18s . 

1  to  14,  Seveme-st.,  6,  Philip-st.,  19  to  35 
(odd),  Pinchin-st.,18,  20,  and  22,  Stutfleld- 

st. ,  area  15,150  ft.,  f.,  w.r.  717Z.  12s . 

27  to  39  (odd),  Christian-st.,  46  and  48, 
Ellen-st.,  1  to  11  (odd),  Stutfleld-st.,  1  to  4, 
Queen’s-pl.,area  9,400ft.,  f.,  w.r.  522Z.  12s. 
By  Newbon,  Edwards,  A  Shephard. 
Pimlico. — Charlwood-pl.,  i.g.r.  48Z.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

g.r.  9Z.  (with  reversion)  . 

Bessborough-st.,  i.g.r.  36Z.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

6Z  (with  reversion) . 

Lillington-st.,  i.g.r.  42Z.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  6Z. 

(with  reversion)  . 

Ponsonby-pl.,  i.g.r.  22Z.  Is.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

2Z.  (with  reversion) . 

Camden  Town. — 160,  Gt.  College-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

174  yrs.,  g.r.  4Z.,  y.r.  45Z . 

Somers  Town. — 67,  Barclay-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 
g.r.  4Z. ,  y.r.  32Z . 


y.r.  32Z . 

Pentonville. — 47,  48,  and  49,  Warren-st.,  u.t. 

23  yrs.,  g.r.  12Z.,  y.r.  96Z . 

Clapton. — 103  to  109  (odd),  Rushmore-rd.,  f., 
y.r.  120Z . 
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Fulham. — 165  and  167,  North  End-rd.,',u.t. 

19J  yrs.,  g.r.  3 /.  8s.  6d.,  y.r.  80/ . 7.  . . 

Hackney. — 65,  Harrogate-rd.,  u.t.  391  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  4s..  y.r.  26/ . 

Islington. — 9,  Charles-st.,  u.t.  481  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  10s.,  y.r.  36/ . . 

By  A.  Pretost  &  Son. 

Mile  End. — 124,  Stepney-green,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.  4s.,  w.r.  59/.  16s . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Peckham. — 158,  Queen's-rd.,  a  freehold  rental 

of  30/.,  reversion  in  18  yrs . 

Islington.— 32  and  33,  Upper  Park-st.,  f. 

80/. . 


Pimlico.  —  Ranelagh-gr.,  etc.,  i.g.  rents 

92/.  10s.,  u.t.  181  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s . 

Camden  Town.— High-st.,  i.g.  rents  37/.  18s., 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  15/ . 

Brixton. — -84  and  86,  Arlingford-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs 

g.r.  16/.,  p . 

Clapham. — 15,  Sibella-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.i 

9/.  15s.,  y.r.  55/ . 

Camberwell. — 15,  Knatchbull-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs 

g.r.  6/..  e.r.  50/ . 

Canning  Town.— 31,  Randolph-rd.,  f.,  w.i 

18/.  4s . 

Walthamstow.— Gosport-rd.,  f.g.  rents  44/ 

reversion  in  93  years  . 

East  Ham. — Rosebery-av.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  37/ 

reversion  in  93  years  . 

By  S.  Walker  &  Son. 

Islington.— 6  to  11  and  13.  Chapel-st.  (s.),  u.t 
361  and  671  yrs..  g.r.  219/..  y.r.  55 SI.  16s 
Warren-st.,  i.g.r.  62/.,  u.t.  361  yrs., 

By  Walton  &  Lee. 

Catesby.  Northants. — “  Catwell  Meadows,”  29 

acres,  f.,  y.r.  30/ . 

July  15. — By  Price,  Arrow,  &  Taylor. 
Clapham. — 14,  Lynette-ave.,  u.t.  801  vrs.  e.r 

11/.  11s.,  y.r.  50/ .  ........ 

By  Slade  <St  Butler. 


170 

1,000 


350 


1.180 


320 

290 

365 


510 


By  Slade  &  Church. 

Croydon.— 83,  Coombe-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  90/ . 

By  Windrum  &  Cleave. 

Poplar. — 23,  Ellerthorpe-st..  f.,  y.r.  25/.  4s. 

3.  Prestage-st.,  f.,  w.r.  26/.  . . 

104,  Canton-st.,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s . [  "  ” 

8  and  9.  Sussex-st.,  u.t.  49  vrs.  g.r  ’5/ 

w.r.  62/.  12s . . . .  . ’ 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.’for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent  ;  r.  far  rent; 
f.  tor  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  :  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weeklv 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  v.r.  for  yearly  rental'; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  :  p.a.  for  per  annum  vrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent- 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  vd.  for  yard  •  m-  f0r 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
offices  ;  3.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  July  22. 

Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers.— The 
members  will  meet  at  the  St.  George  Hotel  at  10  o'clock 
and  visit  one  of  the  Atlantic  liners,  lunching  thereafter 
at  the  St.  George  Hotel  at  1  o'clock.  After  lunch  there 
wiU  be  a  cruise  on  the  river,  starting  at  2.45. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  Mr.  Edward  G.  Hillyer  on  “Design 
and  Test  of  a  Modern  Steam-Power  Plant.”  8 

Junior,  Institution  of  Engineers.— Visit  to  Messrs.  Brvant 
ana  May  s  Match  Manufactory,  Fairfield  Works,  Fairfleld- 
road,  Bow.  Train,  with  carriages  reserved  for  members, 
leaves  Fenchurch-street  at  2.50  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  23. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Hatfield  House. 

Wednesday,  July  27. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Glasgow™  S COttLSh  District  Meeting,  to  be  held  nt 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*.*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
(Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

J*ard,S*°ck,s . .  1  16  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 
Grizzles  .  1  13  0 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  ”  ” 

Shippers  .  2  10  0  „  ”  ” 

* .  1  10  0  ..  at  railway  depot 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  13  0 
BestFareliamRed  3  12  0  ” 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed  ”  ” 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  ,’  ”  ” 

Best  Stourbridge  ”  ” 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  13  0  0  „ 

Headers  .  12  0  0  ,  ”  " 

Quoins,  Bullnose,  ’  ”  ” 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ”  ” 

Double  Headers...  16  0 


BRICKS,  &c.  (continued). 

One  Side  and  two  £  s.  d. 

Ends  .  19  0  0  per  1000  at  railway  depot. 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

f erred,  Squints  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  „  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6$  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8J  „  ,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2£  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  llperft.cube.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  „  16  „  „ 

Greeushill  „  .  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  ,,  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  ,, 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scnppled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

{under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  /random  sizes)  0 11 J  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2j  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  73  „  „ 

1£  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,,  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  ,,  „ 

in.  self -faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot 

,,  ,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot 

„  ,,  ,,  3  in.  do.  1  2J  „  ,, 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 
20  x  12  „  „  13  17  " 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15 

16x8  „  „  „  7  5 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12 


16  x  8 


6  12  6 


20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17 


16  x  8 


TELES. 

S.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 


Best  “  Hartshill  **  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1C 00 
Do.  pressed . : .  47  6  „ 


TILES  ( continued ). 
s.  d. 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  per  1000 at  rly.  depot. 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  „  „  | 


WOOD. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals  :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 
Sin.,  and  3 in. by  7  in.  and  8 in. 
Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6 . . 

Deals :  seconds  . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.... 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 
l  in.  and  13  in.  by  7  in . 


3  in . 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 
Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  J 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  ] 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 2 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  1 

Battens .  1 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

in .  1 

)o.  3  in.  by  9  in .  1 

Battens . 1 

yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

14  10  0  15  10  0 

11  10  0  12  10  0  i 

0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
10  0  less  thn  best 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  9  10  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


4  5  0  4  10  0 

3  12  6  3  15  0  1 

3  0  0  3  10  0 

2  15  0  3  0  0  1 

3  5  0  3  15  0  I 

At  per  standard.  1 

23  0  0  24  0  0  I 

21  0  0  22  10  0  ' 

17  0  0  18  1#  0  j 

18  10  0  20  0  0  I 

17  10  0  19  0  0 

13  10  0  14  10  0 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  0  0  14  0  0  ] 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0  I 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens . 11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0  I 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0  I 

„  „  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0  I 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  1  0  0, 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  35  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 24  0  0  26  0  0  j 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  26  10  0  28  10  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  22  0  0  24  0  0  ( 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

Small  „  0  2  3  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6  1 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  7  0  0  8 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  6J  — 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  0  11  I 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0  1  6  0  2  0  | 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0  •; 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  —  | 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

13  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  0  j 

Flitch  Plates .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns...  7  2  6  ...  8  5  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

„  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

(•And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  —  | 

„  „  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 


0  15  0  0  16  6 
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!  METALS — (continued).  Per  toil,  in  London, 

heet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

I  3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

I  Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

ibeet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

1  Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  1,  22g.and24g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

■Ordinary  sizes  6ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

11  ti  22 g.  and 24 g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Seat  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

1  to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Jest  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

1  ,,  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

ut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


head — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  2  6  . 

::  Pipe  in  coils  .  14  12  6  . 

i!  Soil  pipe  .  17  2  6  . 

I  Compo  pipe .  17  2  6  . 

litre — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  27  0  0  . 

I  Silesian .  26  15  0  . 

iOPPER — 

il  Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10J  . 

I  Thin  . .  0  0  11$  . 

(Copper  nails  . .  „  0  0  11  . 

IRASS — 

!  Strong  Sheet .  „  0  0  10  . 

I  Thin  „  „  0  0  11  . 

•in— English  Ingots  .  „  0  1  3$  . 

'older— Plumbers’  . 0  0  6$  . 

I  Tinmen’s . 0  0  8. 

j  Rlowpipe .  „  0  0  9. 


6  oz.  t 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 


thirds  . 

fourths . 

thirds  ... 
fourth- 
t>  oz.  thirds 
! ,,  fourths  . 

fe  oz.  thirds  . 

fourths 

fluted  Sheet,  15 oz. . 

„  21  oz . 

Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  . 


23d.  per  ft.  deh 

13,1 


23d 

lid. 

3|d. 

2Jd. 

4d. 

3Jd. 

5d. 

44d. 

3d. 

4d. 

l|d. 


OILS,  &c. 

aw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes .  per  gallon 

,,  ,,  in  barrels .  „ 

,  1  „  in  drums  .  ,, 

toiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes .  „ 

II,,  „  ,,  in  Parrels .  ,, 

|„  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  ,, 

turpentine,  in  barrels .  „ 

,,  in  drums  .  „ 

genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton 

lied  Lead,  Dry .  „ 

est  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  ewt. 

ifcoekholm  Tar . . .  perbairel 


1  12  0 


VARNISHES,  Sec.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

ine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

pJe  Copal  Oak  .  0  10  6 

nperflne  Pale  Elastic  Oak  0  12  6 

! me  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  0  10  0 

nperfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

B  Churches .  0  14  0 

line  Elastic  Carriage  0  12  6 

Ihperfine  Pale  Elastic  Carnage .  0  16  0 

me  Pale  Maple  . 0  16  0 

iinest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

itctra  Pale  French  Oil  .  1  1  0 

bgnholl  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

Jhite  Copal  Enamel  .  14  0 

itctra  Pale  Paper  .  0  12  0 

,jst  Japan  Gold  Size  .  0  10  6 

est  Block  Japan  0  16  0 

ak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .  0  9  0 

runswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

firlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

potting .  0  10  0 

trench  and  Brush  Polish  .  0  10  0 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

IT.  and  F. — S.  M.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 
! — C.  E.  (Below  our  limit.) 

'NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
Id  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
tliors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  comm  unica¬ 
ms;  and  the  Editor  cannot  he  responsible  for 
lawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  docunn  nts  sent  to  or 
ft  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
em. 

^Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
liich  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
JESIRED. 

All  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
vine  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publicn- 
pn  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
immunications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
wing  addresses. 

1  Any  commisfion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 

'  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
iibject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
'ceived,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
1  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
■oof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
iceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
utters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
ilating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
es  matters  should  he  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
jid  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 


Communications  for  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted.  |  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ACOMB  (York). — For  erecting  a  villa  residence,  Carr- 
lane,  for  Mr.  W.  M.  Holmes.  Mr.  M.  W.  Lewis,  architect 
and  surveyor,  194,  Bishopthorpe-road,  York.  Quantities 
by  architect : — 

Bricklayer :  H.  Turner,  Lawrence- 

street,  York  . .  £243  16  0 

Joiner  and  Carpenter  :  H.  J.  England, 

Park-grove,  York .  227  10  10$ 

Mason  :  J.  Swalwell,  Clarence-street, 

York  . 

Slater  :  J.  Hardgreaves,  Skeldergate, 

York  . 

Plasterer  :  I.  Young,  Gillygate,  York  . 

Plumber  :  T.  Atherley,  Bootham.York 
Painter :  J.  Dodsworth.  Micklegate, 

York  . . . 


45  10 

34  17 
115  0 
104  17 


ALLERTON. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached 
residence.  Mr.  F.  Holland,  engineer  and  architect,  11, 
Parkinson’s-chambers,  Hustlergate,  Bradford:  — 
Masons:  Phineas,  Drake,  &  Sons,  Allerton- 

road,  Bradford .  £2,100 

Carpenters  and  Joiners:  J.  Cockroft  &  Co., 

Allerton,  Bradford  .  748 

Plumber :  R.  Townend.  Croft-street.  Bradford 
Slater:  G.  Wilkinson,  Burnett-a  venue. 

Bradford  . 

Painter:  S.  Cockroft,  Allerton,  Bradford 
Heating  Engineer:  R.  Townend,  Croft-street. 

Bradford  . 
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ASHBY-BY-BRIGG  (Lincolnshire). — For  additions 
to  elementary  schools,  for  the  Lindsey  County  Council 
Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Scorer  &  Gamble, 
architects,  Bank-street-chambers,  Lincoln.  Quantities 
by  architects  : — 


A.  Watson. .  £2,233  0  0 
H.J.  Thomp¬ 
son  .  1,919  19  0 

Mawes  Bros.  1,838  2  10 
H.  S.  Brown  1,827  0  0 


W.  Pallister  £1,750  0  0 
G.  R.  Usher  1.745  0  0 

F.  Scar- 
boron  gh, 

Lincoln*..  1,684  0  0 


ASHBY  PUERORUM.— For  additions  to  Elemental y 
School  at  Ashby  Puerorum,  near  Homcastle,  for  the 
Lindsey  County  Council  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
Scorer  &  Gamble,  architects,  Bank-street-chambers. 
Lincoln.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 

K.  Miller  .  £156  I  He  ns  man  Bros.,  Horn- 

|  castle*  .  £141 

BLACKWOOD  (Mon.). — For  new  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  R.  L.  Roberts,  architect. 
Abercarn.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

J.  Dean  &  Son  £1,437  12  0  I  E.  Williams  . .  £1,175  0  0 
Passmore  &  H.  Rees,  Black- 

Perkins....  1,400  0  0|  wood* .  1,120  0  0 


BOLLOW  (Gloucestershire). — For  constructing  a  new 
sea  wall,  about  583  yards  in  length,  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Lower  Level  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  Mr.  G.  W.  Keiling,  engineer,  10,  Lansdown- 
tcrrace,  Cheltenham  : — 


J.  Smith  _ £328  11  5 

G.  Griffiths  . .  309  12  9 

G.  Griffiths  . .  272  12  10 

C.  Leach  _  270  0  0 


A.  Jefferies, 

Walmore  Hill, 

nr.  Gloucester*  £245  19 


BRAMFIELD. — For  enlarging  infants’  room  and 
building  entrance  porch  and  cloakroom,  for  the 
Managers  of  Bramfleld  (Non-proyided)  School.  Mr. 
Arthur  Pells,  architect,  Beccles: — 

W.  Ellis .  £260  0  I  Woodyard  .  £212  0 

Martin .  224  0  Saunders  &  Son, 

Marsden .  223  12  I  Hales  worth*  . .  165  0 


BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. — For  residence,  Fornham- 
road.  for  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Mr.  H.  Steward-Watling, 
F.S.A.  architect,  and  Messrs.  Arthur  Rutter  &  Sons, 
Cambridge,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  : — 

H.  Linzell .  £1,600  I  F.  Tooke,  Bury  St. 

Hinnels  &  Son  ....  1,350  |  Edmunds*  ....  £1.150 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  residence,  Millington-road,  for 
Mrs.  Drysdale.  Mr.  H.  Steward-Watling,  F.S.A.  archi¬ 
tect,  and  Messrs.  Arthur  Rutter  &  Sons,  Cambridge  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  : — 

Hinnels  &  Son _  £1,200  I  Oak  Building  Co., 

H.  Linzell .  1,140  Ltd.,  Cambridge, 

I  Colchester*  ....  £960 


CHATHAM. — For  the  supply  of  955  cubic  yards  of 
2i-in.  flints,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  C.  Day, 
Borough  Surveyor,  To.wn  Hall,  Chatham : — 

Per  cubic 
yard. 

180  cubic  yards  of  Flints  on  Herbert-road.  s.  d. 

F.  &  S.  Auger,  Chatham .  4  10 

100  cubic  yards  of  Flints  on  Leopold-road. 

F.  &  S.  Auger,  Chatham .  4  10 

625  cubic  yards  of  Flints  on  Qlencoe-road. 

W.  J.  Auger,  Chatham  .  4  9 

50  cubic  yards  of  Flints  on  Sturla-road 
( top  portion). 

R.  D.  Batchelor,  Chatham .  4  9 


CHURCH  STRETTON. — For  manhole  and  culverting. 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  S.  Gingell  Jones, 
surveyor,  26,  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury : — 

C.  Harris,  Shrewsbury  .  £107 


DOVERCOURT. — For  residence,  Kingsway,  for  Mr. 
Swanders.  Mr.  H.  Steward-Watling,  F.S.A.,  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Arthur  Rutter  &  Sons,  Cambridge,  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  : — 

E.  Sawnders,  Hill  Crest  Works, )  At  per  schedule 
Dovereourt* . j  of  prices. 


KEASDEN. — For  water  simnii-  „„  , 

Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  T^A  Foxernf £ettle 
and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Settle  xcroft-  Engineer 


E.  Taylor  . 

A.  Dickinson ...... 

W.  D.  Simmons  & 

Sons  . 

A.  &  C.  Harris  . .  ! ! 
T.  Cook  Starkey 
N  e  w  s  h  o  1  m  e  & 

Winder  . 

Barker  Bros. 
Tattersall  &  Earn'. 

sliaw  . 

Brassingfon  Bros.  & 

C’omey  . 

Bushby  Bros.  . .  ’  ’ 

C.  M.  Slinger . . 

Cumberland  Bros. 
Bentham* . ’ 


Contract  No.  1. 
Pipe  laying, 
etc. 

£1,638  8  3 
1,000  5  7 

8S9  8  4 
729  15  10 
683  7  8 

648  11  10 
033  8  4 


472  17  11 
439  16  6 
428  18  8 


Contract  No.  2. 
Reservoirs  and" 
Collecting  Wells 
etc. 

-.  £398  0  9 
267  11  9 

• •  340  14  3 

• ■  201  8  8 

•  -  276  2  9 

311  17  1 

•  •  262  9  1 


245  7  2 
337  5  6 
254  18  8 

161  16  0 


tL™u,  loTdicta™chbSlnSd^S^rNBr,°k- 

bmldin«s.  Bank-  Plain,  Norwich-—  “nE!or-  Bank- 

*1  ‘8  SIS  2*  ? ° 

C.  A.  Sadler  . .  343  0  0  "  '  -  -71  7  8 


I.  H  i  g  g  i  1 
Oswestry* 


.  £137  0  O' 


Surveyor,  Guildhall  Oswafrv  Engineer  and 

Engineer  : _  ’  •'  •  Quantities  by  Borough 

J.  E.  Morgan  1 

T  Jone9  .  £294  9  6 

Jones  &  Evans  148  15  6 

J.FE.  anM„J°an„I>"tCh  barn.<E  Sr  8t 
Jones...  mi  in  0  & 

Clay  &  Davies. !  “g  'g  S  U.S  R„berts,  £™  4  * 
_ _ I  Oswestry*  ..  71  19  4 

Inflniiarv°' fre?ting  an  operating-room,  etc.,  at 
fur  the  FulhanPo^l^r  s'road,-  Eulham  Palace-road,  W., 

£k5.e“™**s»"  £1.383  0  Mattock  4  Par- 
towlej  &  Drake  1,173  if, 

Mart iu  Wells,  dr 

..C.0-*  Lt,d .  1,167  0 

Alphheather  1,162  0 
Simpson  &  C’o.  l’i60  0 


_  son9 .  £1,091 

1.  G.  Mm  ter  . !  1.065 

T.  Bendon,  48, 
Chancellors-rd., 
Hammersmith*  1,033 


iilP&s 

F.  G.  Minter,  Ferre  Works,  Putney* .  £22,172 

,or 

J.  Morris  &  Sons*  .  £67- 

LONDON. — For  the  reconstruction  of  the  hririem 
waTynegftrKn«f!and^0ad  over  tl,e  Xorth  London  Rafl- 
Council  LD  bt™  Junctl°".  Hr  the  London  County 

Pedrette  &  Co .  fiaosn  o  « 

MUDinni  Greig’  *  MatUle'vs  •  13J49  12  6 

J  Benttev .  13'086  19  8 

wnttto.-::: .  jHg 

A-  Fasey  &  Son  . .  If  o»i  S  a 

Motherwell  Bridge  Co..  Ltd.  if 664  0  6 

rTm»eenan  *.Fro.ude,  Ltd.,  Manchester*  11*450  12  3 
[The  amount  of  the  Chief  Engineer’s  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  was  £12,317  5s.  6d.] 

..  ^T^7a?NVTFo*r  1A000  h>'drant  indicator  tablets,  for 
the  London  County  Council : — 


S.  Pontifex  &  Co.* 


LOIs  DON. — For  the  renewal  of  the  gearing  of  the 
penstocks  at  the  outlets  of  the  Essex-street  Norfolk- 
street,  and  Savoy-street  sewers  into  the  River  Thames 
for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Goddard,  Massey,  &  Warner .  £252  14  6 

Hunter  &  English .  225  0  0 

Glenfleld  &  Kennedy  .  212  0  0 

G.  Waller  &  Sons .  195  q  q 

Blakeborough  &  Sons  .  '  195  q  0 

Flavell  &  Churchill,  London* . !  185  0  0 

LONDON. — For  the  supply  and  fixing  of  eases  on 
handrails  in  a  portion  of  the  south  gallery  of  the 
Horniman  Museum,  for  the  London  County  Council:— 
W.  Ford  &  Co.* .  £117  7  q 


LONDON. — For  the  execution  of  certain  works  at 
No.  18,  Lancing-street,  St.  Pancras,  for  the  London 
County  Council 

R.  Harding  &  Sons  . .  £400  I  T.  Lapthorne  &  Co.. 
Barlow  &  Roberts  . .  310  |  London*  .  £269- 


LONDON.— For  provision  of  additional  electric 
cables,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 

The  British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cables,  Ltd.,  at 
prices  7$  per  cent,  above  those  specified  in  the 
contract  entered  into  with  the  company.* 


LONDON. — For  works  at  Eagle  Wharf,  Narrow- 
street,  for  the  Stepney  Borough  Council  : — 


Parrot  &  Isom  £1,537  17  6 
F.  &  F.  Wood  1.185  0  0 
W.  G.  Brown  1,142  0  0 
A.  Kendall  .  .  1,112  0  0 

W.  S.  &  A.  T. 

Johnson  . .  1,093  0  0 

Calnan&Sons  1,077'  0  0 


£1,005  0  a 
1,020  0  0 


Harris  & 

Wardrop  . . 

Bate  Bros.  . . 

Watts,  John¬ 
son,  &  Co., 

Burdett 

Wharf, 

Limehouse*  947  0  O 
I —Continued  on  p~ge  109. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Jic.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work.  By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to  \ 
be  Delivered  j 

.  _ 

.  Oct.  1  I 

— 

— 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


,  Granelly  Hill  Workho, 


Painting  Iron  Buildings.  Isolation  Hospital.  Ottershaw 
Pits  Under  Car  Tracks,  Queen's-rd.  Car  .Shed,  Cheetham 

i>-in.  Best  I.onkey  Setts . 

Two  Bond  Motors . . 

Workmen's  Dwellings,  Walker-rd.  &  St.  La«  rence-rd. 
Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Wheeklon  Mill.  Brimington 

Repairing  Roof  of  Town  Hall,  Tuani . 

Sanitary  Utensils,  etc . . 

Surgery  and  Dwelling-House,  Park-place,  Tredegar 

800  yds.  of  Sewers . 

Manual  Instruction  Centre  at  Greenbank,  St.  George 

Roadworks,  Harpurhey . 

do.  Moston  . 

do.  C'rumpsall  . . 

do.  Cheetham  . 

do.  Opensh  aw  . 

do.  Bradford . 

do.  Clayton  . 

do.  *  Ardwick . 

do.  West  Gorton . 

do.  Fallowfleld . 

do.  Rusholme  . 

do.  Chorlton-on-Medlock  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Council  Schools  . 

1,300  Tons  of  Granite  . 

Stores  and  Materials . 

Goods  and  Materials . 

Ventilation,  Board  Room,  etc, 

Square  Lanterns .  . 

Repairs,  etc.,  to  Cowhouse  and  Farm  Buildings 
Painting,  etc..  Male  Ward  Xo.  6,  Hayward’s  Heath 

Tar  Paving . 

15-kilowatt  Electric  Light  Installation . 

Float  Valves  and  Sluices  . 

20,000  Tons  of  English  Portland  Cement  . 

130  Five-Ampere  Arc  Lamps  . 

Water  Tank.  Haine  Hospital  . 

Drainage,  etc.,  of  Playgrounds.  Bushev,  Herts  .... 

Playshed . 

•Wood  Paving  in  Mnlvern-road,  Kilburn . 

•Roadmkg..  etc.,  Wellington-st..  Ch'berlavne  Wood-rd. 
Infants'  School,  etc..  Cwmsyfiog.  near  New  Tredegar 
Painting,  etc..  St.  Michael’s-street.  etc.,  Schools  .... 

Steel  Bull-headed  Rails . 

Electric  Motor . 

Three  Sets  of  Tail  Rods,  etc . 

Trial  Borings.  Western  District  Main  Outfall  Sewer 
Painting  Children’s  Homes,  Goldie  Leigh,  Plumstead 
Extension  of  Countv  Court-house.  Downpatrick  .... 
Forming,  etc..  Roads,  Cwmneol  Estate,  Cwmaman 
Laving  Surface  Drains.  Cwmneol  Estate,  Cwmaman 

Building  Retaining  Walls . 

Hospital.  Xairn  . 

Four  Dwelling-houses  at  Church-street.  Xewlyn  .... 
“Supply  of  Broken  Granite.  Gravel,  and  Hoggin  .... 

Flagging  and  Paving,  Seaford-road  Estate  . 

Furniture.  Hyde-road  Temporary  Council  School  ... 

Shop,  Warehouse,  and  Stable  . 

Three  Labourers'  Cottages.  Ballymacreevan . 

Two  Labourers'  Cottages,  Ballyclan.  Crumlin  . 

Four  Labourers'  Cottages.  Moneynick.  Randalstown 
Two  Labourers'  Cottages.  Creegan.  Randalstown 
Two  Labourers'  Cottages,  Crantield,  Randalstown 
Three  Labourers'  Cottages,  Annaghmore,  Toomebridge 
Four  Labourers’  Cottages.  Portler.  Toomebridge.. 

Four  Dwelling-houses  at  Colnebridge . 

462  yds.  of  Iron  Fencing  for  New  Cemetery  .... 

Roadworks,  Occupation-road,  S.  Ealing  . 

Outfall  Sewer,  etc . 

800  cubic  yds.  of  Thames  Shingle,  etc . 

Pumps  at  Sewage  Works.  Chorlton-Cum- Hardy  . . 
Porter's  Lodge,  Chapel,  etc.,  Tame-street,  Ancoats 
Flagging.  Paving,  etc..  Goldsworthv-road,  Flixtou 

do.  Whitelake-avenue.  Flixton  .. 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Premises,  Finkle-street,  Kendal 

Open-air  Sea-water  Bath.  Aber  Foreshore  . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Blatchington . 

Closets  and  Urinals.  Parr  Hall .  . 

Porter's  Lodge.  Isolation  Hospital.  East  Mailing.... 
Primitive  Meth.  Ch..  New  Kyo,  near  Armfleld  Plain 
Pulling  Down.  etc..  Cottages.  Assembly  Hall  site 

Works  of  Main  Drainage  (Section  1)  . 

Works  of  Main  Drainage  (Section  2) . 

Eleven  Labourers’  Cottages,  Carrowdore  . 

One  Labourer’s  Cottage,  Comber . 

Two  Labourers’  Cottages,  Donaghadee  . 

Three  Labourers’  Cottages.  Kilmood  . 

Two  Labourers’  Cottages,  Kircubbin . 

Five  Labourers’  Cottages,  Tullynakill . 

Condensing  Plant  . 

Scavenging . 

Library  and  Hall  at  Hatton  of  Cruden,  Scotland. .  .  . 

Chapel,  Penywain  Congregational  Church . 

60  Tons  of  Blue  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls . 

2,171  yds.  of  Sewer,  etc.,  at  Crossgates . 


Joint  Committee  of  Management  . 
Manchester  Tramways  Committee. 

Radcliffe  U.D.C . 

Cardiff  Corporation  . 

Xewcastle-on-Tvne  Corporation . 


H.  E.  Paine.  Clerk,  80.  Guildford-street,  Chertsey . 

J.  H.  M'Elroy,  55.  Piccadilly,  Manchester  . 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Radcliffe  . 

Mr.  Woosev,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff . 

. .  ...  _ _  _  ......  City  Property  Surveyor’s  Office.  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 

Chesterfield  R.D.C .  E.  Lines,  Engineer,  Union  Offices,  Chesterfield  . 

Tuam  Town  Commissioners  .  J.  Glynn,  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall,  Tuam . 

Oulton  Broad  U.D.C .  C.  G.  Taylor,  Clerk,  Wavenev-chambers,  Lowestoft  . 

.  W.  S.  Williams,  Architect,  Tredegar . 

Richmond  (Surrev)  Town  Council..  J.  H.  Brierley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Richmond . 

Bristol  Education  Committee .  F.  Bligh  Bond.  Arch.,  Star  Life  Bldgs,  St.  Augustine's-pa.,  Bristol 

Manchester  Paving,  etc..  Committee  Paving,  etc..  Depart.  (Surveyor's  Office),  Town  Hall,  Manchester 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


Ebbw  Vale  Education  Committee. . 

Tonbridge  U.D.C . 

Thompson.  Mackay.  &  Co..  Ltd. 

Harwich  U.D.C . 

Aston  Guardians 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


H.  Waters,  Architect,  Beaufort  . 

W.  Laurence  Bradley,  Surveyor,  Tonbridge  Castle,  Kent..  . 
Mr.  Warburton,  2.  Ducie-street,  London-road,  Manchester  . 

P.  Taberner,  Clerk,  Council  Offices.  Horwich  . 

. . .  Whitwell  &  Son,  Architects.  Temple-row,  Birmingham . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . j  Office  of  Inspector.  52.  College-street.  Glasgow  . 

Visiting  Committee,  Brighton  Asyl.  j  J.  G.  Gibbons.  F.R.I.B.A..  3,  Palace-place,  Brighton 


do. 

Bromley  Borough  Council 
do. 

Derwent  Valley  Water  Board 


do. 

F.  H.  Norman.  Town  Clerk.  Municipal  Offices.  Bromley,  Kent 
Office  of  the  Borough  Engineer.  Municipal  Offices.  Bromley. . . . 
j  E.  Sandeman,  Engineer's  Office,  Bamford,  via  Sheffield  . 


Walthamstow  U.D.C .  J.  Enright,  68,  Lincoln's-inn-flelds,  W.C . 

Isle  of  Thanet  Joint  Hospital  Board  |  H.  B.  Langhain.  22,  Queen-street,  Ramsgate . 

Managers.  Boys’  British  School . W.  H.  Syme,  F.R.I.B.A..  4,  High-street,  Watford . 

do.  do. 

Willesden  D.C . !  Engineer  to  the  Council,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

do.  do. 

Bedwellty  School  Board . |  James  &  Morgan,  Architects.  Charles-street-ehambers.  Cardiff 

Shrewsbury  Education  Committee.  .  Borough  Surveyor,  The  Square.  Shrewsbury  . 

East  India’  Railway  Co .  C.  W.  Young,  Secretary.  X’icholas-lane.  London.  EX’ . 

Islington  Borough  Council . j  Electrical  Engineer,  50,  Eden-grove,  Holloway  . 


do. 


do. 


Cardiff  Corporation  . ,  W  .  Harpur.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,'  Cardiff  . 

Woolwich  Guardians  . |  T.  Cutter,  30,  Rectory-place,  Woolwich  . 

Down  County  Council .  R-  MacTlwaine,  Secretary.  Courthouse.  Downpatrick . 

Aberneol  Building  Co .  J.  Llewellin  Smith  &  Davies,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  Aberdare 


do. 


do. 


W.  Mackintosh,  Architect,  Inverness . 

Mr.  Brighton .  H.  Madden,  Architect,  13,  Clarence-street,  Penzance. . 

Barnet  U.D.C .  . 

Salford  Health  Committee .  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  Salford . 

Gorton  Education  Committee .  W.  A.  Clegg,  Secretary,  Town  Hall.  Gorton  . 

Senghenith  Indus.  Co-operative  Soc.  !  Secretary's  House,  Aher-road,  Senghenith  . 

Antrim  R.D.C .  J-  Clark,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Antrim,  Ireland  . 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


|  J.  Berry,  Architect,  3,  Market-place,  Huddersfield . 

Gillingham  Corporation  .  Borough  Surveyors'  Office,  Gillingham.  Kent  . 

Ealing  Town  Council  . C.  Jones,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing . 

do.  do. 

Paddington  Borough  Council .  E.  B.  B.  Newton.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington.  W. 

Withington  U.D.C.  .  A.H.  Mountain,  Eng.  &  Sur.,  Town  Hall.  W.  Didsburv,  nr.  M'chester 

Manchester  Joint  Workhouse  Com.  A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Architect,  23.  Strut.t-street,  Manchester  . 

Barton-on-Irwell  R.D.C .  Mr.  Meadowcroft,  Surveyor,  Union  Offices,  Patricroft  . 


do. 


do. 


Co-operative  Societv  .  J.  Thompson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  1.  Finkle-street,  Kendal  . 

Carnarvon  Corporation  .  Borough  Surveyors'  Office,  Guildhall . 

Admiralty  .  Works  Depart.,  Admiralty  Office.  21.  Xorthumberland-ayeuue.  W.C. 

Parr  Hall  Committee.  Warrington..  T.  Longdin,  Borough  Engineer.  Warrington  . 

Mailing  R.D.C .  F.  J.  Allison,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  West  Mailing . 

T.  E.  Crossling,  Architect,  Front-st.,  Stanley,  R.S.O.,  Co.  Durham 

Ancient  Ord.  of  Foresters,  Debenham  R.  C.  Wrinch,  Architect.  Museum-street,  Ipswich . 

Harrogate  Corporation .  E.  W.  DLxon,  Engineer,  5,  Prospect-crescent,  Harrogate . 


do. 

Xewtownards  R.D.C. 


do. 

J.  Colville,  Clerk,  Union  Workhouse,  Newtownards,  Ireland 
do. 


do.  .  do. 

Dover  Corporation  .  L.  W.  Woodman,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Park-st.,  Dover  . 

Moak  Bretton  U.D.C .  A.  Shaw.  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Monk  Bretton  . 

W.  Davidson,  Architect,  Ellon  . 

G,  Lloyd,  22,  Victoria-street,  Cwmbran,  R.S.O . 

Romford  Guardian*  . . .  W.  Smith.  Clerk,  Romford  . . . 

Dunfermline  District  Committee  . .  D.  Mackenzie,  C.E.,  County-buildings,  Dunfermline . 


do. 

July  30 


Aug. 

Aug. 
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CONTRACTS  .—Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


■nishing  Union  Infirmary . 

•ing,  etc.,  Cambridge-road,  etc.,  Hove . 

i  Tons  of  Oil  . .  . .  . . 

aping  Chmbr.,  Walls,  etc.,  at  Brewery,  Mortlake 
iting  and  Domestic  Water  Supply  at  Sanatorium 

jitpath  over  Ferrymoor  Common  . 

'er  Construction  (three  years) . 

,/ing  Kerbstones  (three  years) . 

building  Torr  Bdge.  Yealmpton  <fe  Newton  Ferrers 
lv  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Jury's  Gap,  Sussex 
thing  160  yds.  Main  Heading,  Bryntcg  Colliery 

Idlings.  Montgomery  and  Purdon  Streets  areas 

oairs  to  Southease  Bridge  . 

:1.  to  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Banning  Heath 
a  Appliances,  East  Riding  Asylum,  Beverley  .  .  . 

vage  Tanks  and  Filters . 

ianing,  Painting,  etc.,  Nurses'  Home  Buildings  . 

da  at  Drumgooland,  Co.  Down  . 

anj  Alternator  . 

ipcashirc  Boilers,  etc . 

:|e  Brigade  Appliances  . 

hstruction,  etc.,  4  J  miles  of  route  length  of'T'mway 

rmanent  Way  and  Paving  . 

erhead  Equipment  . 

bles,  Ducts,  &c . 

ra  and  Equipments  . 

r  Depot  Building  . 

|l  Tower,  Cloughjordan,  Co.  Tipperary . 

tension  of  Herring  Basin . 

10I  Warehouse,  Denton  Holme  . 

ierations  to  Premises.  Salisbury-road,  Carlisle. .  . 
Icing  Down  Premises  (Pontypridd  New  Station)  . 
tarage,  House,  and  Stable,  Thorp  Arch,  near  Leeds 

iking  Well  Shaft,  near  Tadcaster  . 

use,  Forest  Moor-road,  Harrogate . 

kineering  Shops . 

Idge  over  the  Kym  . 

)sleyan  Chapel,  Beighton,  near  Sheffield  .... 

inking  Fountain,  Camberlev  . 

ads  and  Sewers,  Kensington  Park  Estate,  Brislington 
ihindrean  Farmsteading.  Bracmore.  Ullapool 

[vert.  Road,  etc.,  Birdsflcld,  Hamilton . 

building  Nos.  43  and  45,  Above  Bar,  Southampton 

ptory,  Long  Eaton . 

frage  Tank,  New  Mills . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Chesterfield  Guardians . 

Hove  Corporation . 

Accrington  Dis.  Gas  &  Water  Board 
Watney,  Coombe,  Reid  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Blackpool  Sanitary  Committee  .... 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

do. 

Devon  County  Council . 

Admiralty . 

Lowestoft  Town  Council . 

Dublin  Health  Committee  . 

Newhaven  Har.  &  Ouse  Low.  Naviga. 
Kent  County  Asylums  Committee 

Visiting  Committee . 

Macclesfield  Corporation . 

Whiston  (Prescot)  Guardians . 

Plymouth  Corporation . 

do. 

Carshalton  U.D.C . 

Perth  Corporation . 

Perth  Corporation  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Great  Eastern  Ry.  Co . 

Mr.  J.  Atkinson  . 

Tuff  Vale  Railway  Co . 

Rev.  C.  E.  Medhurst,  M.A . 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wray . 

Hunslct  Engine  Co.,  Ltd . 

Kimbolton  (Hunts)  Parish  Council 

Gen.  Abbot  Anderson  Memorial  . . 


“  Hampshire  Advertiser  ”  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hayflcld  Guardians . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


R.  J.  Barradell,  Master  of  Workhouse,  Chesterfield  . 

H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . 

C.  Harrison,  St.  James'-street,  Accrington  . 

W.  Fairley,  C.E.,  69,  Victoria-street,  Westminster . 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  . 

Mr.  Dixon's,  Grimethorpe  Hotel . 

T.  Hewson,  City  Engineer,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds . 

do. 

Office  of  Council,  The  Castle,  Exeter . 

Works  Depart.,  Admiralty  Office,  21,  Northumberland-aveiuie,  W.C. 

Evans  &  Bevan,  Colliery  Proprietors,  Neath  . 

G.  H.  Hamby,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Lowestoft . 

City  Treasurer,  Municipal-buildings,  Cork  Hill,  Dublin . 

F.  Holman,  Clerk,  86,  High-street,  Lewes  . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  4,  St.  Margaret-street,  Canterbury  . 

Maxted,  Knott,  &  Coles,  Engrs.,  Burnett-avenuc.  Tligh-st..  Hull 
R.  E.  W.  Bcrrington,  Engineer,  Bank-buildings,  Wolverhampton 

J.  Gandy,  Architect,  Masonic-chambers,  St.  Helens . 

W.  J.  Fennell,  Architect,  2,  Wellington-place.  Belfast . 

E.  G.  O’Kcll,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Princc-r  1.,  Plymouth 
do. 

W.  W.  Gale,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  High-street,  Carshalton  . . 

Town  Clerk,  City-chambers,  Perth . 

J.  Begg,  Town  Clerk,  City  Chambers,  Perth  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Parochial  House . 

Company’s  Engineer,  Liverpool-street  Station,  E.C . 

Johnstone  Bros..  Architects,  39,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle . 

J.  Fisher,  25,  Willow-lane,  Lancaster  . 

Engineer  to  Company,  Queen-street,  Cardiff  . 

Oliver  &  Dodgshun,  Architects,  18,  Park-row,  Leeds . 

Bromet  &  Thorman,  Architects,  Tadcaster . 

Bolshaw  &  Stevens,  Architects,  1,  Prince’s-street,  Harrogate  . . 

A.  Neill  &  Son,  Architects,  38,  Park-row,  Leeds . 

Blackwell  &  Thomson.  Architects,  53,  High-street,  Kettering  .  . 
W.  Cecil  Jackson,  Architect,  29,  Knifesmith-gatc,  Chesterfield 

Col.  H.  Pritchard,  Camberley . 

!  Burges  &  Sloan’s,  Ghyston-buildings,  Marsh-street,  Bristol  .... 

W.  L.  Carruthers,  Architect,  22,  Queen’s-gate,  Inverness . 

W.  Robertson,  Engineer,  121,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow  .... 

W.  B.  Hill,  Architect,  81,  Above  Bar,  Southampton . 

E.  R.  Ridgway,  Architect.  Long  Eaton  . 

Garlick  &  Flint,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  Buxton  . 


do. 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 
do. 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  15 
do. 
do. 

Aug.  16 


Aug.  20 
Sept.  2 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  he  in 

.Tnlv  25 

July  28 

Durban  (Natal)  Corporation  . 

Aug.  3 

Executive  Committee  Hecne  Church 

Not  Stated . 

No  date 

clcwork  Instructor . 

Watford  Public  Library  . 

12s.  6d.  per  Lesson  . . 

do. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number . 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viil.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xvii.  xix. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  107. 

iONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of 
first  portion  of  the  Greenwich  generating  station, 
erection  of  the  pump-house,  etc.,  for  the  London 
nty  Council: — 

:essrs.  H.  Lovatt.  Ltd.,  at  a  reduction  of  *  per 
cent,  on  the  schedule  rates,  under  their  existing 
contract  with  the  Council. 


ONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Ratcliffe 
hs,  for  the  Stepney  Borough  Council 

'  Calnan  &  Son 
W.  G.  Brown  .  . 

E.  Jackson  .... 

Watts,  Johnson, 

&  Co.,  Bur- 
dett  Wharf, 
Limehouse, 


Irott  &  Isom  . 

£1,559 

0 

•ris  &  War- 

1,400 

0 

:  T.  Thorne . . 

1,324 

0 

Kendall  .... 

1,282 

0 

es  &  Co . 

1,280 

0 

ife  F.  J.  Wood 

1,127 

0 

S.  &  A.  T. 

ohnson  .... 

1,118 

10 

£1,115 

1,100 

1,082 


987  0 


ONDON.— For  erecting  the  grand  stands,  covered 
aces,  offices,  refreshment-rooms,  conveniences:  also 
inage  and  fencing  enclosing  site  of  West  Ham  United 
tball  Co.  grounds,  Bolevn  Castle,  East  Ham  : — 

F.  Smith  &  Co.,  Carpenter’s-road, 

Stratford,  E.  * .  £2,192 


ONDON. — For  the  erection  of  three  houses  at 
Imeslev-street,  Honor  Oak.  S.E.,  for  Mr.  John  Cockle. 
John  Jas.  Downes,  architect,  199,  Lewisham  High- 
d,  S.E.  : — 

Frampton . £1,180  1  W.  O.  Collingwood*  £1,060 

,awrence  &  Son.  1,078  | 


.ONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  library  at  Herne 
1,  for  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council  : — 

T.  G.  Sharpington .  £12,450  0  0 

Rice  &  Sons  .  11,987  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  11,800  0  0 

Hibberd  Bros.,  Ltd .  11,742  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  11,672  0  0 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs .  11,480  0  0 

Holliday  &  Greenwood,  Lough- 
boro'  Park  Works,  Brixton* .  11,477  0  0 

Edwards  &  Medway .  11,446  0  0 


LONDON. — Alterations  to  No.  41,  Kingsland-road, 
Shoreditch,  N.E.,  for  Messrs.  Thos.  Eaton  &  Co.  Mr. 
John  Jas.  Downes,  architect,  199,  Lewisham  High¬ 
road,  S.E.  : — 

W.  O.  Collingwood. .  £547  |  R.  Schooley  &  Son*...  £511 


Fulham,  St.  Dunstan' s-road  (Cleaning  Interior  of  Main 
School  and  Painting  Interior  and  Exterior  of  Special 
School). 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  administrative 
block  of  the  infirmary,  and  for  new  heater  for  the 
schools,  for  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians  : — 

Time  for  completion. 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ....  £15,989  . .  13  months. 

Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co., 

Ltd .  15,350  ..  12  do. 

H.  Bragg  &  Son .  15,237  ..  13  do. 

Mattock  &  Parsons  . .  14,988  . .  To  be  arranged. 

W.  H.  Lorden  &  Son. .  14,875  . .  12  months. 

Kirk  &  Randall .  14,724  . .  12  do. 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son  ..  14,549  ..  12  do. 

J.  Parsons  .  14,450  . .  15  do. 

H.  Kent,  17,  Albion- 
road.  Lewisham*  . .  13,393  . .  7  do. 

[Consideration  adjourned  for  two  weeks,  in  order  that 
the  architect  may  make  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Kent  being  accepted.] 


Lathey  Bros . £375 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  ....  364 

R.  S.  Ronald,  36,  St. 
Ann's-hill,  Wands¬ 
worth,  S.W.*  ....  350 


W.  Hammond .  £674 

General  Builders, 

Ltd .  435 

Holloway  B  ro  s. 

(London),  Ltd.  ..  410 

North  Islington,  Upper  Hornsey-rond  (Old  Portion)  ( Paint¬ 
in' 1  Interior  and  Exterior). 

Patman  &  Fotheringham,  Ltd.  . .  £756  0  0 

T.  Cruwys .  755  10  0 

McCormick  &  Sons .  696  0  0 

Stevens  Bros .  695  10  0 

A.  Porter .  655  0  0 

H.  Bouneau .  618  0  0 

C.  Dearing  &  Son,  Clarence  Works, 

Halliford-strect,  Islington,  N.*  578  8  0 

Marchant  &  Hirst .  551  0  0 

South  Hackney,  Daubeney-road  (Cleaning  Interior ) 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
For  painting  or  cleaning  schools  during  the  summer 
holidays,  1904  : — 

City  of  London,  Gravel-lane  (Cleaning  Interior). 


Barrett  &  Power. .  . .  £345 
W.  Silk  &  Son .  315 

G.  Barker .  314 

H.  Runhain  Brown . .  307 

H.  Bouneau .  290 

Dulwich,  Lyndhurst-grove  (Painting  Interior). 
Leonard  &  Mason  . .  £400  1  J.  Appleby  &  Sons  . .  £271 


F.  Bull .  £-79 

R.  Woollaston  &  Co., 

22,  Lacey  -  street. 

Bow,  E.*  . . 


208 


G.  Barker 

Vigor  &  Co . 

H. Runham  Brown 
Barrett  &  Power . . 
J.  Haydon  &  Sons 
Turnbull  &  Son  . 


200  0 
194  12 
190  0 


J.  Appleby* Sons  £183 

W.  Hornett .  179 

John  Greenwood, 

Ltd.,  10,  Arthur- 
street  West,  E.C.*  168 


T.  Freeman .  395 

H.  Line .  330 

W.  Read  .  328 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd. 


Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd.,  Lough- 
borough  Park, 
Brixton,  S.W.*  . .  256 


North  Lambeth,  Addington- street  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


Strand,  “  Pulteney  "  ( Painting  Interior). 


W.  Chappell 
Lathey  Bros.,  St. 
George’s  Works, 
New-road, Batter¬ 
sea,  S.W.*  _  267 


G.  Foxley  . £321 

Thompson  &  Beve¬ 
ridge  .  313  0 

J.  R.  Sims .  307  14 

T.  Cruwys .  280 

South  Kensington,  Alien-street  (Painting  Interior) A 

W.  R.  *  A.  Hide .  £243  10 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  .  232  0 

Thompson  &  Beveridge  .  231  0 

G.  Foxley,  27,  King-street,  Regent- 
k  street,  W.* . . . . .  207  0 


J.  Appleby  *  Sons  £591 
Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  555 

Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  480 

Rice  &  Son .  456 

W.  Sayer  &  Sou  444  0 

I  North  Paddington,  Amberley-road  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


H.  J.  Williams  . .  £432  14 

Lathey  Bros .  429  0 

J.  R.  Sims,  58  & 

60,  Horseferry- 
road,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  S.W.* ....  421  0 


I  Macey*  Sons, Ltd.  £498  0 

S.  Polden  .  439  10 

;  W.  Hornett  _  409  12 

|  F.  Chidley  &  Co.  400  0 

F.  T.  Chinchen  & 

Co .  397  0 


W.  Chappell  _ £375 

Bristow  &  Eatwell, 

63a,  Lancaster- 
road,  W.*  ....  337 


0 
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LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE — continued  : 
Norwood,  Jessop-road  (Painting  Exterior). 


T.  Freeman  ....  £225  0 
H.  Leney  &  Son . .  188  0 

H.  C.  Crooks  ....  130  0 
W.  V.  Goad  ....  121  10 

W.  Read .  107  10 

I  Vandsicorth,  “  Earls  field  "  ( Iron  Buildings)  ( Painting 
Interior  and  Exterior). 


J.  F.  Ford . £105 

Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  104 

W.  J.  Mitchell  it 
Son,  Dulwich*  89 


IV.  Johnson  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Bellcvue- 
road.  Wands¬ 
worth,  S.W.*  . . 


C.  Gurling  . £155 

R.  A.  Jewell  _  140  0 

E.  r.  Bulled  &  Co.  122  0 
R.  8.  Ronald. .. .  101  0 

E.  B.  Tucker  ....  97  15 

North  Paddington.  Campbell-slreet  (Cleanin'/  Interior  of 
Old  Portion  and  Painting  Interior  of  Enlargement). 

Thompson  it  Beveridge  .  £303  10  O 

Marchant  &  Hirst  .  257  0  0 

G.  Foxley .  248  11  6 

F.  Chidley  it  Co .  228  15  0 

F.  T.  Chinchen  <t  Co..  Harrow-road, 

Kensall-green,  N.W.* .  228  10  0 

North  Paddington,  Essendine-road  ( Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 

General  Builders.  Ltd .  £597  0  0 

Holloway  Bros.  (London),  Ltd .  491  0  0 

F.  T.  Chinchen  &  Co .  369  '  “ 

W.  Chappell .  355 

F.  Chidley  &  Co .  288  a  u 

A.  Balfour  <fc  Co .  271  14  0 

Bristow  &  Eatwcll,  63a,  Lancastcr- 

road,  W.*  257  0  0 

Paragon  ”  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 

J.  R.  Sims .  £468 


0  0 


Bermondsey, 


W.  King  it  Son. .  £673  0 
J.  Applebv  &  Sons  53  4  0 
H.  J.  Williams  .  .  498  O 

W.  Hayter  &  Son  479  10 
W.  Saver  &  Son  471  0 
Rotherhithe,  Rotherhithe  N 


E.  Proctor  it.  S 
E.  Trigg?.  92,  The 
Chase,  Clapliam, 

S.W.*  .  399  0 

road  (Painting  Interior). 


H.  Line .  £405  0  0 

W.  J.  Howie  .  393  0  0 

W.  Banks .  390  0  0 

E.  Proctor  it  Son  .  388  0  0 

W.  Sayer  &  Son .  364  10  0 

E.  Triggs .  364  0  0 

Holliday  &  Greenwood,  Ltd., 
Loughborough-park,  Brixton, 

S.W.*  .  335  0  0 

N.  Camberwell,  Crcdon-road  (Drainage). 

A.  Porter* .  £1,393 


MANSFIELD. — For  low-pressure  hot-water  heating 
apparatus  in  the  Town  Hall-building?,  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  R.  Frank  Yallancc,  Borough  Surveyor,  White 
Hart-chamber.?.  Mansfield  :  — 

Meadow  Foundry  Co..  Mansfield*  . £200 


MIDDLE  IIASEN. — For  additions  to  Elementary 
School  at  Middle  Rasen,  near  Market.  Rasen,  for  the 
Lindsey  County  Council  Education  Committee.  Messrs. 
Scorer  &  Gamble,  architects,  Bank-strect-chambers, 
Lincoln.  Quantities  by  architects  : — 

R.  Ranvard  .  .  £190  ’261  ScuphanutSons  £158  0  0 

F.  M.  Thompson  175  0  0  T.  Sutton,  Mar- 

G.  Cole3  .  164  0  0  |  ket  Rasen*..  152  10  1 


MOUNTAIN  ASH. — For  erection  of  caretaker’s  house, 
Workmen's  Institute.  Mr.  T.  W.  Miller,  architect, 
Oxford-street,  Mountain  Ash  :  — 

Jones  Bro3 . £405  I  F.  Mills,  Mountain 

I  Ash* .  £400 


NANTWICH.—  For  erecting  new  schools  in  Welsh- 
row,  for  tho  Trustees  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Davenport,  engineer  ami  architect,  Nant- 
wich 


J.  Bead .  £1,780 

F.  Mathews  .  1,771 

G.  H.  Marshall _  1 .736 

J.  Harding  .  1,591 

Cox  it  Naughn  ....  1,587 


Procter.  Major,  & 

Mason  .  £1,468 

S.  Manley .  1,455 

J.  F.  Hayward, 

Nantwich* .  1,450 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


PORTLAND. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
Grove  Inn,  for  Messrs.  J.  Groves  &  Son?.  Ltd.  Mr.  S. 
Jackson,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bridge-chambers, 
Wevmouth: — 

T.  J.  Stevens  £1,182  17  6  I  A.  J.  Dunford 
Hawkins  Bros.  1,048  5  0  &  Co..  Wey- 

R.  Lynham..  997  10  0|  mouth"  £910  0  0 


RYE  (Sussex).— For  the  erection  01  a  stag?,  dressing- 
rooms.  etc.,  at  the  Assemble  Room  of  the  ••  Cinque 
Ports  ”  Hotel,  for  Messrs.  Edwin  Finn  &  Sons.  Ltd., 
Lvdd,  Kent.  Mr.  Thurlow  Finn,  architect,  Guildford, 
Surrey  : — 

W.  J.  Adcock. .  . .  £762  0  I  Henrv  Knock, 

S.  Harvey  .  752  10  Ashford,  Kent*  £706  10 

L.  Edwards  ....  750  0  | 

"Reduced  to  £597  11  10. 


SHERIXGHAM. — For  residence.  Hook's  Hill-road. 
Sheringham.  Mr.  T.  Inglis  Goldie,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Bank-buildings,  Bank  Plain.  Norwich: — 
Alternative 
price. 

Uttlng .  £1,850  0  0  £S3  15  0  £1.933  15  0 

Girling  & 

Smith  _  1.788  0  7  71  4  7  1.859  5  2 

Riches  .  1.709  0  0  84  0  0  1.853  0  0 

Blvth .  1.752  2  7  58  5  6  1.810  8  1 

Bullen* .  1,740  0  0  79  0  0  1,819  0  0 


SURBITON. — For  making  a  new  road  between 
Brighton  and  Glenhuck  roads,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  Assoc. M. In.  t.C.E.,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Council  : — 


F.J.  Coxhead  £1,270  0  0 
Cunningham, 

Forbes,  & 

Co .  1,150 

T.  Free  <fc 
Sons  _  1,144  11 


£1,075 


O.T.  Gibbon 
Lawrence  l 
Thacker . .  1,060  0  0 

Kavanagh  & 

Co.,  Sur¬ 
biton*  1,022  15  4 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1,039  9.?.  lid.] 


TWICKENHAM. — For  paving  with  creosote  1  eal 
blocks  portions  of  the  carrageway  in  Richmond-road. 
King-street,  and  London-road,  for  the  Urban  Di?tri>  t 
Council.  Mr.  F.  5V.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Twickenham  : — 

Mowlem  &  Co.,  Westminster*  ....  Schedule  prices. 


WEST  HARTLEPOOL. — For  alterations  to  Wesleyan 
School,  Avenue-road,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  H.  Barnes,  architect.  Bank  Chamber?,  Scarborough- 
street.  West  Hartlepool  :  — 

Mr.  E.  M.  Tweedle,  West  Hartlepool*. .  £1,350 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproi 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte  . — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H  Glenn),  Offioe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces, 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  A 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompts 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. I 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITEIOGRAPHEl) 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele^e°tnneli„.nlej' 


“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  , 

For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/li 


GRICE  &  CO.  J  MeHCHANTS,  I 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rrt.,  KENSINCT0N, 


FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 


Building  &  Monumental  Stone 


One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  pf 
Stones  in  Loudon.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  small 

Suautities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerb*, 
eadstones.  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  tr 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PIL KINGTON  &  CO 

(Established  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  I 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING.i 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 


WHITE  SILICA  FAVIN# 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE.  . 


EWART’S  PATENT 


ESTABLISHED  1834 


COPPER  ROOFING 


QUANTITIES  TAKEN  FROM  DRAWINGS  &  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 


EWART  &  SON  Ltd  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W. 


XTbe  Builder, 


VOL.  LXXXVIL-No.  3208.  JULY  30,  1904. 
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Iron  and  Steel. 


ME  interesting 
figures  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  annual 
return,  issued  last 
week  as  a  House 
of  Commons  paper, 
relative  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  iron 
and  pig  iron  and  the  production  of 
el  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
ncipal  foreign  countries.  In  this  par- 
alar  instance  “the  imports  and  exports 
j  certain  classes  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
tures  ”  have  been  included.  Most  of 
:  figures  are  given  only  to  the  end  of 
i  year  1902,  but  the  imports  and 
:!»orts  are  carried  on  to  1903.  The 
itistics  to  which  we  refer  demonstrate 
striking  advances  made  in  the  pro- 
letion  of  iron  ore  by  various  countries. 
Bring  1902  the  quantity  of  iron  ore 
:|ied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
rmany  increased  by  more  than  one 
(lion  tons  in  each  case,  while  the  output 
the  United  States  exhibited  a  rise  of 
irly  seven  million  tons.  So  far  as  can 
judged  by  the  returns  for  1903,  it 
>ears  that  the  United  Kingdom  has 
danced  by  about  300,000  tons,  and 
I  rmany  by  3,000,000  tons,  while  the 
ited  States  has  lost  ground  by  nearly 
90,000  tons.  Other  facts  worthy  of 
i  e  are  that  the  output  of  Sweden  has 
reased  threefold  since  1891,  and  that 
:-third  of  the  ore  used  by  the  iron  and 
si  manufacturers  of  this  country  is 
ported  from  abroad.  Even  the  most 


cursory  view  of  the  foregoing  statistics 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  our  position 
is  anything  but  satisfactory. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  figures  relating 
to  pig-iron,  which  show  that,  comparing 
the  years  1901  and  1902,  the  production 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
was  greater  in  each  case  by  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  tons,  while  in  the 
United  States  there  was  an  upward 
bound  of  nearly  2,000,000  tons.  From 
the  preliminary  figures  given  for  1903 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  little 
movement  in  the  production  of  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  but  that 
an  increase  of  1,500,000  tons  has  been 
effected  in  Germany,  thus  placing  that 


From  this  statement,  it  is  clear  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  having  been  long 
since  surpassed  by  the  United  States, 
is  now  definitely  relegated  to  the  third 
place  among  the  nations,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  pig-iron  is  concerned. 
What  the  future  may  bring  forth  we  do 
not  predict,  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
ground  for  hope  in  the  statistics  here 
quoted. 

With  regard  to  steel,  the  position  is 
even  more  unsatisfactory,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  1903  the  production  amounted 
for  the  first  time  to  more  than  5,000,000 
tons.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  production  for  the  leading  countries 
during  the  years  1900  to  1903  : — 


Country. 

Total  Production  (in  Thousand  Tons). 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

United  States  . 

10.188 

13,474 

14,947 

Not  known. 

Germany  . 

6,261 

6.107 

7,302 

8,660 

United  Kingdom . 

4,901 

4,904 

4,849 

6,034 

country  for  the  first  time  in  front  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  figures  for  the 
three  countries  during  the  period 
1900-1903  are  stated  below,  the  records 
for  other  countries,  being  individually 
of  comparatively  little  importance,  are 
not  included  in  the  table. 


It  will  now  be  instructive  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  foregoing  statistics  with  others 
dating  back  to  the  year  1876,  so  that  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  more 
accurately  the  developments  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  As  a  matter  of  convenience 


Country. 

Total  Production  (in  Thousand  Ton). 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

United  States  . 

13,789 

16,878 

17,821 

18,009 

United  Kingdom  . 

8,960 

7,929 

8,680 

8,811 

Germany  . 

8,370 

7,740 

8,381 

9,860 

I  12 


THE  BUILDER. 


we  take  the  figures  from  the  Report  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  issued  last  week. 
The  data  therein  given  are  based  on 
British  and  foreign  official  returns,  and 
therefore  may  be  accepted  as  authorita¬ 
tive.  The  following  table  gives  the 
average  annual  production  for  the  three 
leading  countries  and  for  the  whole 
world  between  1876  and  1903. 


We  refrain  from  adducing  other  figures, 
because  those  already  given  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  eminently  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  British  iron  and  steel 
industries.  The  whole  subject  is  one 
that  deserves  the  most  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  from  a  national  standpoint, 
without  political  bias  of  any  kind.  In 
the  recent  report  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 


Average  Annual  Production  of  Pig-iron  (in  Thousand  Tons). 


Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

All  Countries. 

1876-80  . 

6.660 

2,140 

2,200 

14.810 

1881-85  . 

8.100 

3,340 

4,260 

20,100 

1886-90  . 

7.760 

4,130 

7,080 

23,640 

891-95  . 

7.040 

4,990 

8,130 

26,210 

1896-1900  . 

8.890 

7,310 

11,490 

35,590 

1901  . 

7,930 

7,740 

15,880 

40.230 

1902  . 

8.680 

8.260 

17,820 

43,840 

1903  . 

8,810 

9,860 

18.000 

47,340 

Examination  of  this  table  shows  that 
at  the  end  of  the  seventies  the  total 
amount  of  pig-iron  produced  in  this 
country  was  about  55  per  cent,  more  than 
the  combined  output  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  and  nearly  half  the 
total  output  of  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighties  the  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  little  more  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  only  two-thirds  that 
of  the  two  next  countries,  and  less  than 
one-third  that  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  the  output  of  pig-iron  had  increased 
by  only  17  per  cent.,  while  the  output 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States  had 
increased  bv  93  per  cent,  and  175  per 
cent.,  respectively. 

Early  in  the  nineties  the  United 
Kingdom  lost  the  premier  position,  and 
the  United  States  took  the  first  place, 
while,  more  recently,  Germany  has  usurped 
the  second  place.  In  1903  the  output 
of  the  United  States  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  combined  output  of  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  approached 
almost  to  two-fifths  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  world,  while  the  output 
of  this  country  was  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  production  of  the  world. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  production  of  pig-iron  has 
been  almost  stationary,  and  has  in  fact 
done  no  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population,  while  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

Turning  next  to  the  case  of  steel,  we 
have  the  following  data  : — 

Average  Annual  Production 


mission  our  readers  will  find  an  immense 
and  invaluable  collection  of  facts,  fur¬ 
nished  by  men  who  are  practically  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  whose  opinions  have  been 
solicited  without  regard  to  their  political 
creeds.  The  Commission  is  in  no  way 
political,  and  it  includes  members  re¬ 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion.  It 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  facts  which  could  only  be  secured  by 
the  consent,  approval,  and  assistance  of 
all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  in 
the  country.  The  information  so  elicited 
is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  voluminous 
appendix  to  the  report,  to  which  we  can 
make  only  a  few  brief  references. 

The  relative  decadence  of  the  British 
iron  and  steel  industries  appears  to  be 
further  confirmed  by  the  replies  received 
in  answer  to  inquiry  forms  supplied  by 
the  Commission.  There  is  a  fairly  general 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  severity 
of  foreign  competition  in  the  home 
market,  the  progressive  substitution  of 
foreign  for  British-made  materials,  the 
loss  of  foreign  markets,  and  the  increase 
of  foreign  competition  in  British 
dominions  across  the  seas.  It  was  but 
natural  that  foreign  countries,  possessing 
the  raw  materials  in  abundance,  should 
commence  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  that  they  should  adopt  the 
methods  of  production  first  established  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Foreign  countries 
have  made  it  their  business  to  foster 
national  industries  and  to  secure  their 
home  markets,  from  which  British  pro- 

f  Steel  (in  Thousand  Tons). 


reriotl.  United  Kingdom.  United  States.  Germany.  All  Countries. 


1876-80  .  1,020  810  510  3.060 

1881-85  .  1,970  1.650  1,070  5,880 

1886-90  .  3.270  3,290  1,790  10,030 

1891-95  .  3.080  4,670  2,780  13,070 

1896-1900  .  4,660  8,450  5,520  23,250 

1901  .  4.900  13,470  6,290  30,530 

1902  4.850  14,940  7.650  35.S90 

1903  .  5,030  (not  know  n)  8,700  (not  known) 


Consideration  of  these  figures  makes 
clear  some  very  striking  facts.  Thus, 
in  the  seventies  the  production  of  steel 
in  this  country  was  one-third  that  of  the 
entire  world,  while  at  the  present  time  it 
is  less  than  one-seventh.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  largely  increased  demand  for 
steel,  production  remains  almost  station¬ 
ary  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is 
concerned,  while  the  production  of  other 
countries  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 


ducts  have  been  virtually  excluded. 
During  recent  years  their  policy  has  been 
to  capture  the  home,  colonial,  and  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
indicates  clearly  that  this  country  is 
merely  at  the  beginning  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  which  is  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  severe  as  time  goes  by. 

Various  reasons  have  been  suggested 
for  the  relative  decline  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  These  we  will  now  con- 
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sider  in  the  light  of  information  affofl 
by  manufacturers. 

One  natural  disadvantage  is  that  a  1 
proportion  of  the  ore  required  has  t 
imported  from  other  countries, 
evidence  of  witnesses  shows,  how* 
that  the  adequate  supply  of  iron  o 
largely  a  matter  of  organisation,  thii 
respect  of  distance  the  United  King! 
is  under  no  disadvantage  as  comp! 
with  her  most  formidable  competil 
and  that  the  coal  supply  is  fully  cl 
to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  wl 
The  evidence  tendered  to  the  Commil 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  na.l 
conditions  have  been  sufficient  to  accl 
in  any  way  for  the  loss  of  supreil 
which  has  taken  place. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  te  I 
cal  education,  the  conclusion  to  be  d| 
from  the  evidence  is  that,  inchl 
under  technical  and  higher  educatil 
thorough  training  in  the  policy  1 
methods  of  organisation  of  foreign  cl 
tries,  the  British  iron  and  steel  trades  I 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  lack  o| 
struction  in  such  subjects,  though! 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  account  matei  I 
for  the  ground  lost.  It  is  shown,  fur  I 
that,  in  the  higher  branches  of  th  I 
dustries,  where  scientific  trainin  I 
most  important,  British  manufaet  I 
are  efficiently  served.  Neverthelestl 
arc  of  opinion  that  the  many  excul 
institutions  already  existing  shoiilcg 
further  extended  and  supplementeJ 
new  educational  agencies,  partioul 
of  the  types  that  have  been  so  admirl 
described  in  the  reports  of  Dr.  Rose! 
British  Consul-General  in  Stuttl 
Among  other  causes  detrimental  tel 
British  manufacturer  are  the  heavy  bii 
of  local  rates,  the  cost  of  labour,  anJ 
excessive  rates  charged  for  transl 
None  of  these,  however,  appear  adeol 
to  account  for  the  demoralisation  vj 
has  marked  recent  years.  Numerous j 
nesses  believe  that  the  difficulties  il 
which  the  British  iron  and  steel  t  i 
suffer  are  chiefly  due  to  the  orgal 
tion  and  policy  of  foreign  counil 
combined  with  the  system  of  free  imji 

All  the  manufacturers  examined! 
particular  emphasis  on  the  imponl 
of  continuous  operation  and  large  oil 
as  the  best  means  of  securing  the  1(1 
cost.  As  typical  examples  of  I 
economy,  the  following  are  selected  M 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  : — 

(a)  The  saving  in  the  producticl 
steel  from  pig-iron  due  to  increased  out 
is  shown  by  the  figures  for  two  pe) j 
in  one  of  which  the  average  prodiil 
was  2,293  tons  and  in  the  other  t 
tons.  The  saving  in  wages,  coal,p 
general  charges  amounted  to  l  <i 
ton,  equivalent  to  a  total  savinijf 
about  45,000£.  a  year. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  another  steel  wj| 
the  difference  of  cost  at  full  worjdj 
half  work — taking  into  account 
pig-iron,  and  other  materials,  as  w*a 
depreciation  and  all  charges— ri¬ 
sen  ted  the  following  savings  : — on  1  t 
15s.  6d.  per  ton,  on  bars  22s.  per  |i, 
and  on  plates  32s.  per  ton. 

Costs  vary  week  by  week  and  nil 
by  month,  according  to  the  ou>|l 
but  many  witnesses  have  stated  li 
opinion  that,  under  equal  condil 
of  Free  Trade  Qr  Tariff.  British  nit 
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turers  could  hold  their  own  with  any 
npetitor.  The  necessity  for  working 
>rt  time  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  most 
ferse  circumstance  which  has  to  be 
iountered.  These  witnesses  state  that 
eign  countries,  and  particularly  Ger- 
ny  and  the  United  States,  have  not 
V  grasped  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
have  made  it  the  basis  of  their  export 
anisations.  Such  organisations  are 
scted  (1)  to  the  control  of  home 
rkets  by  protective  tariffs,  (2)  to  the 
nting  of  preferential  export  rates  by 
d  and  water,  and  (3)  to  the  establish - 
ut  of  trusts  and  kartels,  intended  to 
’em  the  operations  of  different  in- 
tries  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
le,  to  secure  home  markets,  and  to 
;er  export  trade. 

hese  three  causes  combine  to  deprive 
tish  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
work  which  would  enable  them  to 
uce  the  cost  of  production  by  keeping 
ir  works  fully  and  continuously 
Dloyed.  Foreign  systems  are  skilfully 
gned  and  ably  administered,  not 
•ely  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  manu- 
urers  in  the  home  markets,  but  are 
scted  in  every  available  way  against 
tish  manufacturers  who  have  to  fight 
tile  tariffs  abroad  and  unfairly  reduced 
;es  at  home. 

’he  manner  in  which  unfair  prices  are 
ired  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  the 
ctice  of  what  is  known  as  “  dumping.” 
ring  a  most  efficient  organisation  for 
iring  maximum  output  and  continuous 
ning,  foreign  countries,  by  producing 
and  steel  at  the  minimum  cost,  and 
keeping  up  prices  at  home,  can  afford 
deliver  the  surplus  to  the  British 
rket  at  any  price  it  will  fetch.  In  the 
lion  of  numerous  witnesses  examined 
the  Tariff  Commission,  the  openness  of 
British  iron  and  steel  industry  to 
icks  of  this  nature  is  the  principal 
lace  to  its  existence.  As  illustrations 
quote  the  following  examples: — (a) 
February  last  German  steel  joists  were 
lg  offered  in  Antwerp  for  shipment 
80s.  6d.  per  ton,  the  estimated  net 
being  90s.  6d.  per  ton.  ( b )  American 
1  sections,  costing  at  least  81s.  2d. 
ton  at  Pittsburg,  were  being  offered 
at  any  British  port  at  75s.  per  ton. 
nay  be  thought  that  if  foreigners  are 
ing  to  lose  10s.  or  more  per  ton  on 
r  goods,  they  are  very  foolish.  But 
y  are  not  really  so,  as  profit  is  actually 
result,  so  long  as  the  export  sales 
nint  to  less  than  fifty-nine  per  cent, 
be  total  output.  By  means  of  pro- 
ive  tariffs  and  the  operation  of  trusts 
cartels,  the  home  price  in  Germany  is 
ntained  at  105s.  per  ton.  Hence, 

1  tons  be  sold  at  105s.  and  59  tons 
?0s.  6d.,  the  average  price  is  just  equal 
be  cost  of  90s.  6d.  per  ton  ;  and  if  the 
torts  be  limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
al  output,  the  average  price  is  92s.  9d. 
ton. 

he  ability  of  the  foreigner  to  make, 
l  actually  to  increase,  profits  by 
imping,  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
ritish  firm.  Last  year  they  produced 
000  tons  of  steel  at  a  cost  of  95s.  per 
Selling  this  at  an  average  price  of 
s.  per  ton,  their  profit  was  28,500/. 

;  if  fully  employed,  the  same  works 
ild  have  turned  out  152,000  tons, 
the  cost  would  have  been  reduced  to 


90s.  per  ton.  If  the  extra  production 
of  38,000  tons  had  been  sold  at  the  cost 
price  of  90s.  per  ton,  the  profits  of  the 
firm  would  have  been  increased  to  57,000/., 
owing  to  the  all-round  reduction  upon 
cost  of  production.  Thus  the  surplus  of 
38,000  tons  could  have  been  “  dumped  ” 
upon  any  free  foreign  market,  if  there 
were  one,  at  15s.  per  ton  less  than  cost, 
yet  without  involving  any  diminution  of 
the  original  profit  of  28,500/.  This 
illustration  serves  to  show  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  the  foreigner,  and  indicates  the 
permanence  of  “dumping”  as  part  of  an 
organised  policy.  To  fight  this  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  most  important  among 
British  industries.  It  has  already  caused 
serious  loss  of  employment,  and  brought 
about  a  feeling  of  insecurity  throughout 
the  iron  and  steel  industries,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  counterbalanced 
by  the  savings  secured  by  individual 
buyers  of  dumped  products. 

For  the  evils  to  which  we  have  directed 
attention  there  is  one  grand  remedy, 
to  which  everyone  in  this  country  would 
agree — Universal  Free  Trade.  But  as 
foreign  countries  have  deliberately 
established  their  tariff  walls,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  safeguarding  native 
labour  and  of  fostering  national  industries, 
they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  expose 
these  interests  to  the  full  force  of  British 
competition.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
recognising  that  there  is  some  excuse  for 
the  contention  raised  by  many  iron  and 
steel  masters,  that  the  present  conditions 
can  be  best  met  by  the  establishment  of 
an  import  tariff  sufficient  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  foreign 
nations.  The  views  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission — formed  after  consideration  of 
the  evidence  given  by  firms  representing 
87  per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries — are  fully 
stated  in  the  Report,  where  they  may  be 
examined  at  leisure  by  our  readers. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  volume  will 
be  found  much  instructive  matter  beyond 
that  already  mentioned.  It  includes 
summaries  of  articles  by  Mr.  Glier  upon 
“  Recent  Developments  in  the  United 
States  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,”  and  of 
evidence  before  the  “  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  on  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Industries,”  a  memorandum  on 
“  The  Organisation  and  Working  of 
German  Kartels,”  and  a  large  number  of 
statistical  tables.  It  may  be  mentioned 
further  that  the  summary  of  evidence 
given  in  the  appendix  includes  1,193 
paragraphs,  dealing  with  practically  every 
point  salient  to  the  subject  under  in¬ 
vestigation. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  this  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  whatever  may  be  the  political 
opinions  of  those  who  read  it,  we  feel 
sure  all  will  recognise  the  important 
service  it  has  rendered  to  the  nation  at 
large. 


School?.  Leicester.  New  schools,  situated 
in  Harrison-road,  were  opened  at  Leicester 
on  the  18th  inst.  It  is  a  one-storied  building 
in  two  divisions,  and  is  built  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  largo  central  hall,  with  classrooms 
round  it.  The  walls  are  of  Whitwick  bricks, 
there  is  a  tiled  roof,  and  two  large  extraction 
towers.  Mr.  Edward  Burgess  was  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Charles  Wright, 
of  Leicester. 


NOTES. 


The  Decoration  The  painful  subject  of  the 
of  the  House*  decoration  of  the  national 

of  Parliament.  ,  c  T  •  ,  , 

palace  ot  Legislature  was 
brought  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Monday  by  Lord  Stanmore,  who  moved 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
“  to  inquire  and  report  with  respect  to 
the  unfinished  condition  of  the  rooms  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  this  House,  and  their 
approaches.”  Unfortunately,  to  the 
majority  of  English  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  idea  that  rooms  in  a  public 
building  are  “  unfinished  ”  because  they 
have  not  received  the  artistic  decorations 
once  vainly  intended,  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  itself  as  “  practical.”  The  temper 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  more  sympathetic 
in  regard  to  art,  but  unhappily  they 
have  no  control  of  the  purse-strings. 
Lord  Stanmore  drew  a  satirical  picture  of 
what  the  foreign  visitor  would  see  on 
entering  the  House  through  Westminster 
Hall  :  the  empty  niches,  reserved  forty 
years  ago  for  the  statues  of  Marlborough 
and  AVellington.  still  vacant ;  the  panels 
surrounded  with  stone  mouldings  in¬ 
tended  as  a  framework  for  mosaic,  but 
only  inclosing  spaces  of  blank  paper ;  and 
so  on.  Lord  Windsor,  of  course,  could 
only  express  sympathy  coupled  with  the 
conviction  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
approach  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  at 
present ;  it  is  always  impossible  “  at 
present  ”  to  spend  any  money  on  art;  but 
the  future  opportunity  never  arrives.  In 
some  other  countries  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  national  discredit  that  the 
most  important  building  in  the  country, 
after  being  up  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  was  still  wanting  its  highest 
class  of  artistic  embellishment.  In  this 
country  it  is  regarded  as  a  trivial  matter, 
and  Lord  Stanmore’ s  motion  was  “  nega¬ 
tived  without  a  division.” 


Mam-hester  All  w^°  desire  the  success 
ship  of  this  great  undertaking 
ana  *  should  be  pleased  to  hear  of 
any  improvement  calculated  to  encourage 
traffic.  One  of  the  most  important 
proposals  of  the  kind  is  represented  by 
the  project  now  before  Parliament, 
which  contemplates  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  by  2  ft.  for  the  whole  distance 
between  Manchester  and  the  Mersey. 
This  work  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  many  large  vessels  would  be 
glad  to  use  the  waterway,  but  are  at 
present  prevented  by  reason  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  depth  in  the  channel.  Although 
the  undertaking  will  be  a  costly  one, 
it  will  result  in  certain  gain  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  those  whose  interests  are 
more  or  less  directly  associated  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  canal. 


While  recognising  the  diffi- 
Poiiutkm.  culties  encountered  by  local 
authorities  in  the  important 
question  of  sewage  disposal,  we  fear  such 
bodies  are  not  always  sufficiently  ready 
to  rectify  defects  which  have  been  clearly 
established  and  are  known  to  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  health.  The  decision  of  the 
Stratford  bench,  given  last  week  against 
the  Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council, 
comes  as  a  useful  reminder  to  local 
authorities  that  the  mere  discussion  of 
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complaints,  even  if  attended  by  the 
passing  of  a  resolution,  is  somewhat 
unsatisfying  and  inefficacious.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Board,  having  had  many  complaints  as 
to  the  pollution  of  the  river,  remonstrated 
with  the  District  Council,  and  as  long  ago 
as  1902  suggested  a  scheme  for  taking 
the  sewage  right  down  to  the  Thames. 
The  Council  thereupon  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  and  waited  further  developments. 
These  took  the  form  of  a  summons  for 
having  allowed  offensive  matter  to  pass 
from  the  sewage  farm  into  the  Lea  or 
its  tributaries.  After  taking  confirma¬ 
tory  evidence,  the  magistrates  imposed 
a  penalty,  which,  although  comparatively 
small,  should  act  as  a  useful  stimulus. 


The  case  of  Ray  v.  Hazeldine, 
t"of  Necessity."  reported  in  the  Law  Reports 
for  the  current  month,  is  one 
that  owners  of  house  property  should 
note.  The  plaintiff  was  the  purchaser 
of  a  house  adjacent  to  another  house 
which  belonged  to  the  vendor  and  was 
retained  by  him.  In  the  wall  of  this 
litter  house  were  two  windows,  that  of  a 
pantry  and  that  of  a  landing  which 
overlooked  the  yard  forming  part  of 
the  premises  conveyed  to  the  plaintiff. 
Neither  of  these  windows  was  an  “  ancient 
light,”  and  no  reservation  of  the  right  to 
the  light  had  been  inserted  in  the  deed  of 
conveyance  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff 
erected  a  wall  close  to  these  windows 
completely  blocking  the  access  of  light 
to  them.  The  defendant  took  his  own 
remedy  and  twice  knocked  the  wall 
down  from  his  own  premises.  The 
plaintiff  then  proceeded  for  a  declaration 
that  she  was  entitled  to  build  the  wall 
and  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendant  from  knocking  it  down,  and 
succeeded,  since  the  court  held  that,  in  tl:e 
absence  of  any  reservation  of  the  ease¬ 
ment  of  the  light,  the  defendant  could 
only  succeed  if  an  “  easement  of  neces¬ 
sity  ”  could  be  set  up,  and,  by  reference  to 
former  decisions,  the  court  defined  an 
*'  easement  of  necessity  ”  to  be  not  an 
easement  without  which  the  property 
could  not  reasonably  be  enjoyed,  but 
one  without  which  it  could  not  be  used 
at  all.  The  learned  judge  held  that  this 
had  not  been  proved,  since  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  that  the  room  should 
be  used  as  a  pantry,  as  it  could  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  There  was  evidence 
the  pantry  was  rendered  useless,  but  that 
light  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  for  the 
landings.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  had 
the  “  easement  of  necessity  ”  been  con¬ 
strued  as  one  necessary  for  the  reasonable 
enjoyment  of  the  premises,  little  distinc¬ 
tion  would  be  made  between  such  a  case 
and  one  where  there  is  a  right  to  “  ancient 
lights.”  __  . 

The  Elertric.l  It  is  >“6%  P^aMe  that 
Tran. mh.ion  in  the  immediate  future 
1  power.  engineers  wjU  use  very  much 
higher  pressures  for  the  transmission  of 
power  than  they  have  been  employirg 
hitherto,  and  thus  great  economies  ci  n 
be  effected  which  will  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  industry.  Ten  years  ago 
the  pressure  of  10,000  volts  which  the 
London  Electric  Company  use  to  transmit 
electric  power  from  their  station  at 
Deptford  to  the  sub-station  in  Trafalgar- 


square  was  regarded  as  being  practically 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  pressure  at 
which  it  would  be  safe  to  work.  En¬ 
gineers  now  regard  10,000  volts  as  the 
normal  pressure  at  which  to  transmit 
power.  The  electrical  pov-er,  for  example, 
required  by  the  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railways  and  by  the  various  tube  rail¬ 
ways  now  in  course  of  construction  in 
London  is  to  be  generated  and  trans¬ 
mitted  at  11,000  volts.  The  cables  used 
for  the  transmission  are  all  sheathed 
with  lead,  and  are  drawn  into  cast-iron 
pipes,  or  are  heavily  sheathed  with 
galvanised  iron  wire,  so  that  the  risk  to 
workmen  and  employes  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  double 
the  pressure  could  be  now  safely  used 
with  cables  and  four  times  the  pressure 
with  overhead  transmission  wires.  At 
Caffaro  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  Oerlikon 
Company  of  Switzerland  have  installed 
plant  for  a  40, 000-volt  transmission  line, 
which  is  now  working  successfully.  Five 
4,000-horse-power  alternators  are  used, 
which  produce  three-phase  currents  at  a 
pressure  of  10,000  volts.  This  pressure 
is  then  raised  to  40,000  volts  by  means 
of  water-cooled  oil  transformers,  the 
transformation  being  effected  at  a 
loss  of  less  than  1  h  per  cent,  of  the 
power  transmitted.  Pressures  higher 
than  this  are  in  use  in  America,  and  en¬ 
gineers  have  now  plenty  of  data  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  working  of  these  very 
high  pressure  transmission  lines.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  losses  would 
be  excessive,  as  the  transmission  lines 
have  a  faint  phosphorescent  appearance 
at  night-time  and  brush  discharges  take 
place  if  there  are  any  sharp  edges  on  the 
wires.  These  losses,  however,  can  barely 
be  measured.  The  Oerlikon  Company 
have  transmitted  power  to  their  own 
works  for  about  three  years  at  a  pressure 
of  30,000  volts  from  the  turbines  at 
Hochfelden,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles.  Although  thunder-storms  are 
very  frequent,  yet  there  have  been  no 
breakdowns,  as"  the  Siemens’  lightning 
arrester  fulfils  its  function  satisfactorily. 


Since  the  disastrous  accident 
Buffer^.  which  occurred  in  Glasgow 
some  months  ago,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  several  sets  of 
hydraulic  buffers  have  been  installed 
at  the  Central  Station  in  that  city,  but 
we  do  not  gather  that  any  have  yet  been 
fitted  at  St.  Enoch’s  station,  the  scene 
of  the  recent  disaster.  Seven  sets  have 
been  furnished,  however,  at  King’s 
Cross  station,  London,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  will  speedily  be 
followed  by  other  companies.  The  type 
of  buffer  to  which  we  refer  has  pistons 
with  a  stroke  of  7  ft.  and  is  designed 
to  bring  to  rest,  within  that  distance,  a 
train  weighing  400  tons  when  travelling 
at  the  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
buffers  offer  a  constant  retarding  effect, 
and  as  the  pistons  are  forced  in,  water 
passes  from  the  back  to  the  front  through 
holes  so  proportioned  that,  as  the  speed 
of  the  train  is  reduced,  so  also  is  the 
flow  of  water.  Experiments  conducted 
both  in  London  and  in  Glasgow  showed 
that  trains  weighing  about  370  tons, 
and  moving  at  the  rate  of  9*4  miles  an 
hour,  could  be  brought  to  rest  smoothly 
and  without  the  slightest  risk  to  passen¬ 


gers  or  rolling  stock.  Useful  as  app 
ances  of  this  kind  may  be,  they  shoe 
not  be  allowed  to  encourage  the  ncgle 
of  improved  brakes,  which  arc  s 
urgently  required  on  nearly  all  Briti 
railways. 


Electric  Further  evidence  is  effort 
Tramway,  for  of  the  change  gradually  bei 
North  London.  egecte(j  ;n  suburbs  of  1 

Metropolis,  by  the  opening  of  an  elect 
tramway  between  Finsbury  Park  e 
Tottenham.  The  work,  which  has  di 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
destroying  the  rural  character  of  ma 
delightful  districts  in  the  south  and  wt 
is  now  being  extended  to  the  nor 
The  tramway  routes,  transferred  in  1' 
to  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Tramw 
Co.,  are  being  actively  converted  1 
electric  traction.  But  these  routes  reji 
sent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  elec: 
lines  in  course  of  completion,  for 
company  have  in  hand  a  network  c< 
prising  some  forty  miles  of  track,  m 
lines  of  which  are  almost  ready  for  tra 
A  large  generating  station  is  alre 
erected  near  Enfield,  and  sub-stations, 
in  course  of  equipment  at  Edmon 
Wood-green,  Finchley,  and  Henc 
Taking  into  account  the  lines  belongin 
the  company  and  those  to  be  operated 
them  in  agreement  with  the  Middlesex 
Herts  County  Councils.it  is  easy  to 
that  the  most  pleasant  places  in  i 
northern  districts  will  soon  become 
enjoyable  than  they  have  been.  But; 
change  is  inevitable,  and  that  it  wil 
for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number 
one  can  doubt. 


Thc  Professor  Dicey  and 
Working  Men's  Council  make  an  appeal; 

college.  contributions  to  an  estim 
amount  of  8,000f.  to  enable  the  col 
to  carry  out  its  extending  work  ini 
new  buildings  that  have  been  begu 
Crowndale-road,  Camden  Town,  1 
Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe’s  plans  and  desi 
The  sale  of  the  two  old  houses  in  G1 
Ormond-street,  occupied  by  the  co: 
during  nearly  fifty  years  past,  and  I 
scriptions  already  made,  yield  a  sur 
about  32,0001.,  whereof  8,0001.  have  : 
expended  upon  buying  the  fresh 
and  24,0001.  are  set  aside  for  the  : 
buildings  and  a  “  maintenance  fii 
for  payment  of  teachers,  plant,  etc. 
college  was  founded  in  1854  by  Freds 
Denison  Maurice,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,; 
Furnivall,  Professor  Westlake,  K.C., 
Lowes  Dickinson,  Mr.  ,1 .  M.  Luc 
and  others,  for  giving  working 
opportunities  of  gaining  education  r; 
as  a  means  of  living  and  not  merely 
means  of  livelihood.  The  stud 
whose  numbers  increase  yearly,  inn 
men  employed  in  the  building,  furnisi 
coach-making,  printing,  leather-wor; 
and  other  trades,  together  with  po: 
postmen,  clerks,  and  waiters,  who 
represented  upon  the  board  of  mai; 
ment.  On  the  roll  of  past  teacher- 
the  names  of  Hughes,  Burne-.J 
Rossetti,  Madox  Brown,  Charles  Kiiif 
and  Ruskili;  the  greater  part  of 
teaching-staff  are  Cambridge  and  O. 
men,  who  give  their  services  gratuita 
as  do  some  who  themselves  were  edun 
in  the  college. 
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Peter-ic-Poer  The  parishioners  have  passed 
church,  old  a  resolution  in  approval  of 

Broad-street.  ,1  t  •  r  ,  1 

the  proposed  union  ot  the 
nited  benefices  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer  and 
b.  Bene’t  Fink  with  those  of  St.  Michael, 
ornhill,  and  All  Hallows,  London  Wall, 
fren’s  church  of  St.  Bene’t  Fink  (Finch), 

.  Threadneedle-street,  was  pulled  down 
1842-4  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal 
xchange.  The  church  of  St.  Peter-le- 
oer,  formerly  “  St.  Peter  by  St.  Austines 
riers,”  which  will  now  share  the  same 
te,  was  built  in  1789-92,  after  Jesse 
ibson’s  plans  and  designs,  on  the  site  of 
le  which,  having  been  erected  in  the 
rlier  half  of  the  XYIth  century,  and 
llarged  in  1615-30,  escaped  from  the 
reat  Fire  (see  the  two  views  in  vol.  lix. 
the  Gentleman’ s  Magazine).  The  older 
lifice  projected  into  the  street ;  at  the 
building  the  front  was  set  back  and 
irt  of  the  graveyard  was  taken  in  at 
ie  rear.  Gibson’s  church  forms  a 
»tunda  on  plan,  having  an  inner  diameter 
56  ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  twelve  large 
ear-story  windows  in  the  rounded 
ntern  of  the  domical  roof.  The  front 
eludes  a  central  order  of  four  engaged 
>nic  columns  having  enriched  capitals 
id  carrying  an  entablature  and  pedi- 
ent,  above  which  rises  a  square  tower 
two  stages,  surmounted  with  a  stone 
ited  cupola  and  a  finial.  In  1890-1 
essrs.  Arthur  and  A.  E.  Billing  carried 
it  an  extensive  alteration  and  redecora- 
on  of  the  interior  of  the  fabric ;  they 
;moved  the  gallery  that  extended  around 
ie  whole  of  the  walls — the  western 
use  excepted — leaving  only  a  small 
ortion  for  the  organ,  converted  the  old 
ak  seats  into  open  benches,  raised  the 
Ipse  floor  by  three  steps,  and  raised  a 
|art  of  the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  church 
y  two  steps  for  a  choir.  There  are 
early  700  sittings  ;  the  organ  by  Green, 
792,  was  enlarged  and  improved  in 
374  by  Castello.  It  is  not  commonly 
pown  that  in  the  former  church  was 
juried  Edmund  Gunter,  rector  of  St. 
leorge’s,  Southwark,  in  1615-1626,  who 
l  1619  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Lstronomy  at  Gresham  College  (then 
[l  Old  Broad-street),  where,  with  Briggs, 
,e  computed  the  first  set  of  logarithmical 
ables  wherein  the  base  is  the  number 
pn — Briggs  calculating  the  logarithms 
f  the  natural  numbers,  and  Gunter 
hose  of  trigonometrical  functions.  He 
atroduced  the  chain  since  called  by  his 
Lame,  and  invented  in  1624  the  logarith- 
oical  or  “Gunter’s”  scale,  also  known 
.s  the  slide-rule,  and  in  1606  pub- 
ished  an  explanation  of  the  uses  of 
he  cross-staff,  and  of  the  sector,  as 
n vented  by  him.  In  1622  he  was  the 
list  to  observe  a  change  in  the  variation 
)f  the  compass-needle  after  a  lapse  of 
ime — a  change  which  Gellibrand  con- 
•lusively  proved  subsequently.  His  two 
iuccessors — Gellibrand  and  Samuel  Foster 
—in  the  professorship  were  buried  also 
n  the  church. 


Hogarth’s  A  REPARATION  of  the  fabric 
House,  has  been  carried  out  by 
^  Oh.SW.Ck.  Mr  F  w  pell  for  Colonel 

ihipway,  who,  it  is  understood,  is  about 
■o  dedicate  it  to  the  public  as  a  museum 
issociated  with  the  life  and  works  of 
iogarth.  Hogarth  occupied  the  house, 
vhich  in  itself  is  an  uncommon  example 
)f  its  period,  as  a  summer  residence  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life ;  he  lived  there 
some  months  immediately  preceding  his 
death  in  Leicester-fields  on  October  26, 
1764.  Drawings  of  the  house  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  and  from  the 
garden  on  the  west  side  (the  latter  being 
by  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul)  were  published, 
with  descriptions  of  the  structure,  in  the 
Builder  of  February  8,  1890,  and  June  22, 
1901,  respectively.  Fourteen  years  ago 
the  house  was  taken  by  the  Typographic 
Etching  Company  for  their  Hogarth 
Works.  The  property  was  offered  for 
sale  in  November,  1901,  and  bought  at 
auction  for  1,5007.  by  Colonel  Shipway. 
Hogarth  purchased  it  in  or  about  1750, 
after  he  had  returned  from  his  unlucky 
visit  to  Calais,  and  left  it  to  his  widow, 
who  demised  it  to  her  relative,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lewis,  with  remainder  to  some  persons 
named  in  Mrs.  Hogarth’s  will.  A  subse¬ 
quent  tenant,  in  1814-26,  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Francis  Cary,  the  translator  of 
Dante.  It  is  said  that  Hogarth  planted 
the  mulberry  tree  and  that  the  two 
leaden  urns  upon  the  gate-posts  were 
given  to  him  by  Garrick. 

- - 

THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  AT  BRISTOL. 

After  an  interval  of  fifty-three  years  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  has  again  chosen 
Bristol  as  the  centre  of  its  annual  meeting, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  choice  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
over  one  hundred  members  and  their  friends 
have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  at  twelve  noon 
on  Tuesday,  July  19,  at  the  Council  House, 
where  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Sir  R.  H. 
Symes,  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  few 
words  of  welcome.  Mr.  F.  F.  Fox  also  wel¬ 
comed  the  Institute  as  President  of  the  Bristol 
and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society. 
The  President  of  the  Institute,  Sir  Henry  H. 
Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  having  thanked  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Fox  for  their  kind  words,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the  meeting, 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  delivered  an  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

President's  Address. 

You  will  see  the  main  outlines  of  the  Saxon 
town  preserved  with  unusual  clearness, 
unusual  considering  the  vast  growth  which  has 
supervened.  I  call  it  Saxon,  but  in  my  belief 
the  outlines  are  British.  If  you  place  side  by 
side  the  simple  ground-plan  of  the  nucleus  of 
Bristol  and  the  ground-plan  of  the  early  British 
fortress  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
changed  ground-plans  in  the  kingdom,  you  will 
see  that  the  resemblance  is  most  striking.  At 
Bristol  the  River  Frome  and  the  Avon  sur¬ 
rounded  the  site,  except  at  one  narrow  neck 
where  in  later  times  the  Norman  Castle  and  the 
New  Gate  barred  the  approach.  Below  the 
town  the  two  rivers  joined  and  flowed  on 
together  to  the  sea.  At  Malmesbury  the 
Newton  Water  and  the  same  River  Avon  played 
exactly  the  same  part.  They  enclosed  the 
site,  except  at  the  narrow  neck  where  in  later 
times  the  Norman  Castle  and  the  West  Gate 
barred  the  approach.  Below  the  town  the  two 
rivers  joined  and  flowed  on  together  to  Lacock 
and  Bath  and  Bristol.  This  looks  as  if  the 
Britons  on  the  Avon  had  a  fixed  principle  in 
their  methods  of  forming  strongholds.  When 
we  go  to  Malmesbury  next  Thursday,  you  will 
see  all  these  features  with  striking  clearness  ; 
whereas  in  Bristol  they  are  greatly  obscured, 
especially  by  the  fact  that  the  turbulent  and 
mischievous  River  Frome  is  now  made  to  run 
in  tunnels  underground.  The  resemblance  is, 
of  course,  not  in  any  way  spoiled  by  the  fact 
that  at  Malmesbury  the  rivers  run  from  west 
to  east,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  main 
gate,  by  the  Castle,  is  the  West  port ;  at  Bristol 
they  run  from  east  to  west,  and  the  castle  and 
the  gate  are  at  the  east.  In  these  two  cases 
we  have,  as  I  believe,  as  clear  examples  as  can 
be  found  in  this  island  of  British  strongholds 
retaining  their  outlines  to  the  present  day, 
notwithstanding  the  superposition  at  Bristol 
of  a  Saxon  town,  a  Norman  town,  a  mediasval 
town,  and,  since  the  Tudor  time,  when  Bristol 
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was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  Bishop,  an 
English  city. 

It  is  open  to  the  imagination  to  suggest  that 
the  early  British  camp  here  was  afterwards  put 
into  order  and  made  into  a  place  of  permanent 
residence  and  defence  by  the  Romans.  The 
two  main  thoroughfares  run  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  intersecting  at  the  centre,  and 
forming  a  cross.  The  northern  limb  of  the 
cross  leans  a  little  towards  the  west,  but  the 
orientation  is  otherwise  rather  curiously  correct! 

We  have  the  added  interest  of  a  church  at 
three  of  the  four  angles  of  the  cross,  while  in 
the  centre  of  the  meeting-place  of  the  highways 
there  stood  the  High  Cross  of  Bristol.  To  see 
the  cross,  you  must  go  to  Stourton,  in  Wilts. 
Of  the  churches,  you  can  see  two  sjtill 
each  in  its  own  special  way  very  worthy  of 
inspection.  The  other  church  is  represented  by 
the  Council  House,  in  which  wre  are  now  inet. 

Further,  at  the  points  at  which  the  two  high¬ 
ways  cut  the  oncircling  walls  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south,  again  were  chiu-ches,  and,  of 
course,  gates.  To  the  east  was  the  only  approach 
by  land,  on  the  narrow  neck  between  the  two 
rivers.  This,  being  the  point  most  liable 
to  hostile  attack,  was  naturally  the  point 
which  in  the  early  times  was  least  secure  and 
safe  for  the  site  of  a  church — the  point  at  which 
the  changes  have  been  greatest,  as  successive 
methods  of  defence  have  been  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  successive  methods  of  attack.  In  this 
region,  but  south  of  the  main  thoroughfare, 
there  is  now  a  fine  church,  the  original  building 
probably  coinciding  with  the  erection  of  the 
great  tower  by  Earl  Robert,  which  effectually 
blocked  the  approach  from  the  east,  and  made 
St.  Peter’s  safe  from  attack.  The  old  town, 
like  the  modern  city,  recognised  the  force  of 
the  saying,  “  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  upser  Gott.” 

Of  the  churches  at  the  other  gates  two  remain, 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John.  No  member  of 
the  Institute  should  leave  !Bristol  without  visit¬ 
ing  both  of  these  churches,  and  both  stories  of 
each,  church  and  crypt.  St.  John’s  Church  is 
the  width  of  the  town  wall,  and  St.  John’s  Gate 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  gates  which  remains. 

The  original  circular  contour  of  the  ramparts 
of  the  British  fortress  remains  unchanged  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south.  If  you  emerge 
from  the  original  fortress  or  camp  by  St.  John’s 
Gate,  on  the  north,  apd  turn  to  the  left,  you 
can  walk  or  drive  by  a  fairly  regular  semi¬ 
circle  till  you  reach  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  where 
was  the  gate  on  the  south.  On  your  way  you 
pass  the  site  of  the  west  gate,  St.  Leonard’s  '; 
But  it  and  its  church  have  disappeared. 

Lest  anyone  should  suppose  that  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  considerable  distances  from  extreme 
point  to  extreme  point,  commensurate  witty  the 
idea  of  a  modern  city  with  a  population  of 
some  400,000,  I  may  say  that  the  walk  or  drive 
which  I  have  suggested  round  this  semi-circle 
is  only  about  515  yards  ;  while  the  distances 
from  the  central  crossing  to  the  three  gates  are 
in  two  cases  190  yards,  and  in  the  third  case,  to 
the  south  gate,  only  125  yards.  My  Lord  Mayor 
rules  gently  and  quietly  over  a  larger  domain 
than  did  those  turbulent  and  haughty  cliief- 
tains,  to  whom  there  once  came  an  unbeliev¬ 
able  rumour  that  some  foolish  and  impudent 
barbarians  had  tried  to  laud  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Britain,  led  by  a  persop  called  Caesar.  ' 

Among  the  multitude  of  interesting  places 
within  reach  of  Bristol  it  lias,  of  course,  beep 
a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  selection  of  places 
to  visit.  How  rich  our  store  of  archaeological 
neighbours  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  even  include  Berkeley  Castfe. 
Indeed,  we  leave  Gloucestershire  entirely  alone, 
crowded  as  it  is  with  striking  object's,  some  of 
them  almost  at  our  gates.  This  tends  to  ethno¬ 
logical  simplicity,  for  it  almost  eliminates  the 
Hwiccas  from  the  peoples  whose  lands  we 
invade.  I  say  almost,  not  altogether,  because  I 
claim  that  Bath  was  Hwiccian  from  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Deorham  in  577  to  quite  late  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  For  the  rest,  your  visits 
will  be  paid  to  lands  permanently  occupied  by 
the  West  Saxons,  and  the  lands  almost  or  quite 
as  permanently  occupied  by  the  Britons.  To 
one  whose  diocese  includes,  as  the  diocese  of 
the  Bishops  of  Bristol  now  does,  besides  the 
city  itself,  a  considerable  part  of  Hwiccian  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  100,000  people  in  British  Somerset, 
and  eighty  parishes  of  West  Saxon  and  British 
North  Wilts,  the  characteristics  of  those  various 
peoples,  physical  and  otherwise,  stand  out 
clearly  marked  to  this  day.  The  two  types 
of  skull,  the  long  and  the  round,  are  still 
located  with  curious  accuracy.  There  is 
probably  no  place  in  the  kingdom  where  this 
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is  more  clearly  the  case  than  at  Malmesbury,  in 
but  not  of  the  West  Saxon  land.  It  was  a  great 
British  fortress  down  to  the  year  656.  Its  isola¬ 
tion  in  the  dense  forests,  and  its  established 
importance  as  a  British  and  Scottic  school  of 
learning,  preserved  its  individuality,  and  kept 
its  population  British  after  the  conquest  of  the 
West  Saxons.  King  Athelstan  riveted  that 
stamp  upon  it  by  presenting  it  with  a  large 
estate,  to  be  held  by  commoners,  who  must 
reside  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  must 
be  sons  of  commoners  or  men  who  have  married 
commoners’  daughters.  Those  strict  provisions 
account  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  town  have  been  preserved,  and 
for  the  British  roundness  of  the  skulls. 

Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Brakspear,  and  the  present 
President  trust  that  when  you  are  at  Malmes¬ 
bury  you  will  be  pleased  to  approve  the  work 
we  have  done  to  arrest  the  threatened  decay 
there.  I  personally  regard  it  as  among  the 
most  conservative  works  done  in  this  generation. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  only  refer  to  one  point 
of  detail ;  but  it  is  a  detail  of  very  high  interest, 
affecting  an  event  of  the  highest  importance. 
When  you  dive  down  into  the  Severn  Tunnel 
on  Friday  and  Tuesday  next  you  will  be  very 
few  miles  from  the  striking  Severn  Cliff  at  Aust. 
When  you  are  at  Malmesbury  next  Thursday 
you  will  be  only  a  few  miles  from  Cricklade. 
At  one  or  other  of  those  two  places,  both  in 
the  diocese  of  Bristol,  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
come  to  found  a  new  church  of  the  English,  met 
the  representatives  of  the  ancient  British  Church. 

The  Britons  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn 
would  not  pray  in  the  same  church  with  West 
Saxons,  or  sit  at  the  same  table.  If  a  Saxon 
left  anything  at  a  meal,  the  Briton  threw  it  to 
dogs  and  swine.  Before  a  Briton  would  con¬ 
descend  to  use  a  dish  which  a  Saxon  had  used, 
it  must  be  scoured  with  sand  or  purified  with 
fire.  The  Briton  would  not  give  the  Saxon  the 
kiss  of  peace — a  blessing,  I  suspect,  in  a  rather 
thin  disguise.  If  a  Saxon  crossed  tho  Severn 
the  Britons  would  hold  no  communication  with 
him  till  he  had  endured  a  penance  of  forty  days. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop  for  his  address 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

After  luncheon  a  visit  was  paid  to  some  of  the 
more  important  ancient  buildings  in  the  city, 
beginning  with  the  Cathedral.  Here  the 
members,  having  been  received  by  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Pigou,  assembled  in  the  chapter-house  to 
hear  a  description  of  the  building  from  Canon 
Barnett,  who  afterwards  conducted  the  party 
round  the  church  and  pointed  out  the  chief 
features  of  interest.  A  move  was  next  made  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  till  recently  known  as 
the  Mayor’s  Chapel.  This  formed  the  church 
of  a  priory  of  Black  Canons,  founded  first  as  an 
eleemosynary  establishment  by  one  of  the 
Gaunt  family.  The  church  was  originally 
cruciform  and  aisleless,  of  excellent  XHIth 
century  work,  with  the  choir  extending  half¬ 
way  down  the  nave  ;  but  in  the  XIVth  century 
a  south  aisle  was  added  to  the  western  half  of  the 
nave,  and  in  the  succeeding  century  the  south 
transept  was  carried  up  as  a  tower.  To  the 
east  of  this,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was 
added  a  richly-decorated  chapel  with  a  fan 
vault  and  a  gorgeous  floor  of  Spanish  tiles. 
The  great  west  window  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
beginning  of  the  XIVth  century,  and  the 
eastern  end  owes  its  reconstruction  late  in  the 
XVth  century  to  the  munificence  of  Miles  Salley, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  (oft.  1516),  whose  tomb  and 
effigy  remain  in  the  north  wall.  The  church  is  rich 
in  monumental  remains  of  all  dates,  including 
several  interesting  effigies  of  cross-legged  knights. 
The  history  and  leading  features  of  the  building 
were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Barker.  The 
well-known  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Redcliffe, 
was  next  visited,  and  described  by  the  Rev. 
C.  S.  Taylor. 

St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Bristol. 

Returning  into  the  more  ancient  part  of 
the  town,  the  party  reached  St.  Peter’s 
Hospital,  a  half-timber  house,  mostly  of  the 
XVth  and  XVTIth  centuries,  now  used  as  the 
offices  of  the  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians.  The 
visitors  were  here  received  by  Mr.  Evans,  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Hiscox,  the  Vice-chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  then  assembled  in  the  old  Court¬ 
room,  when  Mr.  J.  J-  Simpson  read  the  following 
notes  on  the  history  of  the  building 

This  building  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  picturesque  domestic  architecture  of  olden 
times,  perhaps  the  completest  specimen  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  some  portions  dating  from  the 
XIVth  century  and  other  portions  dating  from 
the  ^commencement  of  the  XVIIth  century. 


The  earliest  ascertained  owner  of  the  house,  or 
an  earlier  one  on  the  same  site,  was  John  Come, 
who  in  1401  disposed  of  it  to  Thomas  Norton, 
who  had  come  into  a  great  fortune  through 
Elias  Spelly,  Mayor  of  Bristol  iu  1390-1. 
Thomas  Norton  was  himself  Mayor  of  Bristol 
in  1413.  In  1435  the  mansion  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Norton’s  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
Walter,  who  divided  it  into  two  dwellings, 
Thomas  residing  in  the  eastern  and  Walter  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  building.  The  whole 
came  into  the  possession  and  occupancy  of 
Walter  Norton  in  1458.  Walter  had  two  sons, 
both  named  Thomas,  and  two  daughters, 
married  to  wealthy  Bristolians — Robert  Strange 
(thrice  Mayor)  and  John  Shipward,  jun.  (Mayor 
1477-8).  One  of  these  sons  was  notorious  in 
1479  for  his  hostility  to  the  Mayor,  William 
Spencer,  against  whom  he  alleged  high  treason 
to  the  King  (Edward  IV.),  a  very  long  and 
interesting  account  of  which  appears  as  a 
“  Remembrance,”  compiled  by  John  Twynho, 
then  Recorder,  in  the  Great  Red  Book  of  the 
City.  The  mansion  remained  in  the  occupation 
of  successive  generations  of  the  Norton  family 
until  1580,  when  Sir  George  Norton,  the  then 
owner,  and  also  owner  of  the  mansion  of  Leigh, 
sold  it  to  Henry  Newton,  afterwards  Sir  Henry 
Newton,  of  Barr’s  Court.  The  next  known 
owner  was  Robert  Chambers  (1602),  who  sold 
it  in  1607  to  Robert  Aid  worth,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  whose  initials  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
river  front,  with  the  date  1612.  At  the  latter 
date  this  gentleman  made  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions,  practically  rebuilding  the 
house  in  the  style  of  the  period,  for  in  a  later 
deed  it  is  described  as  having  been  “  by  the  said 
Robert  Aldworth  erected  and  new  built.”  In 
September,  1612,  the  Corporation  granted  him, 
at  a  fee  farm  rent  of  3 1.,  the  fee  of  another 
house  in  the  same  parish  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  acquisition  forms  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  building,  which  the  alderman  left 
unaltered.  At  any  rate,  this  eastern  frontage 
in  the  churchyard  is  of  much  earlier  date,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
original  edifice  of  the  Nortons.  The  open 
timbered  Gothic  roof  over  the  Jacobean  plaster 
ceiling  in  the  court-room  is  also  of  this  earlier 
date,  and  was  probably  the  canopy  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  mansion  before  the  reconstruction  of 
1612,  and  extended  from  the  back  to  the  front 
of  the  building.  The  street  frontage,  with  its 
bold  spurs  and  brackets,  which  sustain  the 
successive  stories,  the  carved  fillets  between 
the  stages,  the  grotesque  woodwork,  panels, 
bay  windows,  and  gables  form  part  of  the 
reconstruction  effected  in  1612  by  Aldworth. 
So  is  the  court-room,  the  chief  apartment  of  the 
house,  a  beautiful  Jacobean  sitting-room  of 
Aldworth’s  time,  with  its  panelling  of  oak  and 
its  sumptuously  executed  plaster- work  ceiling, 
constructed  in  square,  diamond,  and  quatrefoil 
compartments  in  bold  relief,  with  floral  orna¬ 
ments,  emblematical  devices  and  winged  figures, 
fringed  with  a  deep  cornice.  The  window  some 
time  ago  replaced  a  former  one  which  had  bold 
stone  mullions.  The  adjoining  apartment  is 
similar  in  character,  but  there  are  some  quaint 
sculptured  figures  in  the  porch  of  the  river  front, 
near  the  monogram  and  date  (1612)  before 
referred  to.  Practically  all  other  portions  of 
the  building  are  of  modern  reconstruction. 
Briefly  pursuing  the  history  of  the  building 
from  Aldworth’s  time  (and,  by  the  way,  there  is 
a  fine  tomb  in  the  adjoining  church  to  the 
memory  of  Aldworth,  who  died  in  1634),  we 
find  it  in  the  possession  of  Aldworth’s  relative, 
Eldridge,  and  successively  inhabited  by  various 
families,  until  it  became  appropriated  to  trade 
purposes  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth 
century.  It  was  first  used  as  a  sugar  house, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  place  in 
Bristol  visited  by  Evelyn,  who  in  1654  wrote  : — 
“  Here  I  first  saw  the  method  of  refining  sugar 
and  casting  it  into  loaves.”  Then,  in  1696,  on 
th  Government  determining  to  supplement  the 
coinage  at  the  Tower  by  the  establishment  of 
branch  mints  in  some  leading  provincial  towns, 
the  civic  authorities  pressed  the  claims  of 
Bristol,  and,  being  informed  that  provision  of  a 
siutable  house  must  first  be  made  at  the  cost 
of  the  citizens,  it  is  recorded  that  the  City 
Corporation  appointed  a  committee  “  to  make 
a  bargain  with  Sir  Thomas  Day  for  the  Sugar 
House,  and  the  House  will  find  the  way  of 
paying  the  rent.”  The  Sugar  House  referred  to 
was  this  building,  and  it  was  occupied  as  a  mint 
from  1696  to  1698.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
unique^placard,  issued,  by  the  Mayor  and  aider- 
men  in  August,  1696,  giving  notice  that  the 
Government  had  sent  down,  for  the  benefit 


of  the  city,  one  thousandweight  of  silver 
valued  at  upwards  of  3,0002.,  to  be  coined  a 
the  new  Mint,  and  requesting  the  inhabitant 
to  further  the  operations  by  furnishing  ok 
plate,  for  which  a  reward  of  6d.  per  ounci 
would  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  standard  valul 
of  5s.  2d.  Holders  of  old  hammered  money  -wen 
also  promised  a  premium  on  the  amount  the) 
sent  in.  How  largely  tho  invitation  wa 
responded  to  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  within 
about  sixteen  months  the  Bristol  Mint  dealt  witi 
nearly  2,000,000  oz.  of  silver,  which  werJ 
converted  into  473,7282.  in  coin.  Finally,  i  jl 
1698,  the  old  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  itfl 
present  owners,  then  known  as  the  Corporatioil 
of  the  Poor.  This  body  was  established,  undel 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1696,  and  was  th  U 
first  Board  of  Guardians  formed  in  Englancl 
The  Corporation  of  the  Poor,  finding  in  1691 
their  workhouse  inadequate,  appointed  a  com! 
mitt.ee  to  select  some  other  building,  and  thill 
body  reported  in  December  that  they  founJ 
“  none  so  fit  or  convenient  for  the  purpose  nH 
the  Mint.”  Negotiations  were  opened,  and  i  j 
1698  it  was  purchased  for  8002.  from  Edwarsjj 
Colston  and  others,  and  thereupon  converted 
into  a  workhouse  for  the  poor.  The  beautifi! 
Jacobean  sitting-room,  erected  by  Aldwortli 
was  fitted  up  by  the  guardians  as  a  chamber  o| 
court-room  for  their  meetings,  anti  has  been  use-jl 
continuously  since  October,  1698,  for  this  purl 
pose.  The  entire  premises  are  now  occupied  foil 
administrative  purposes  only  by  the  guardians! 
who  on  quitting  the  court-room  in  1901  for  thl 
new  board-room  in  the  south-western  portion  cl 
the  building  preserved  the  historic  apartment 
intact. 

Bristol  Churches. 

The  adjoining  Church  of  St.  Peter,  an  iiufl 
tercsting  building  of  the  XIVth  century,  wit! 
some  good  late  monuments  and  a  fin! 
XVIIItli  century  altar-piece,  was  next  visitetl 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Boucheil 
Lastly,  a  move  was  made  to  the  Church  cl 
St.  John,  which  is  noticeable  for  its  vaultecl 
under-church  and  a  western  tower  built  ovel 
one  of  the  city  gates.  The  upper  church  is  a  I 
aisleless  parallelogram  of  six  bays  with  a  shoiJ 
chancel,  also  of  the  XVth  century,  and  contain! 
a  handsome  Jacobean  communion-table  and  a  > 
interesting  post-Restoration  font  of  pecullal 
form  decorated  with  cherubs’  heads  in  relit! 
and  retaining  its  old  wooden  cover.  There  i 
a  good  tomb  and  effigy  of  a  civilian  on  thl 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  was  use- 
in  common  with  the  destroyed  Church  c 
St.  Lawrence,  which  adjoined  it  on  the  west 
The  under  church  is  not  now  used  for  service 
but  contains  an  interesting  early  XVIth  centuri 
alabaster  tomb  with  effigies  of  a  civilian  and  hit 
wife,  as  well  as  other  ancient  memorials.  Th'l 
chief  features  of  the  church  were  pointed  oirl 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Hirst. 

Lake  Dwellings. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Dr.  Monro  read  In 
paper  summarising  tho  latest  researches  o  H 
Lake  Dwellings,  a  subject  which  he  has  maduj 
especially  his  own. 

Dr.  Monro  described  lake  dwellings  0  H 
unique  phases  of  byegone  civilisation,  narrate! 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  researchdl 
being  made,  and  gave  details  of  lake  dwelling! 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Speaking  of  thl 
Glastonbury  lake  dwellings,  the  lecturer  sai! 
they  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1892  b 
Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  and  had  since  been  largeh 
excavated  under  his  care.  The  site  of  thill 
remarkable  settlement  occupied  some  three  oh 
four  acres  of  a  flat  meadow  within  the  bounl 
daries  of  what  was  supposed  to  have  bee1 
formerly  a  marshy  lake.  Before  excavation! 
were  begun  all  the  eye  could  discern  werJ 
sixty  or  seventy  low  mounds  huddled  in  thl'i 
corner  of  a  field.  These  mounds  were  thtji 
debris  and  sites  of  dwelling  huts,  and  the  founddj 
tions  on  which  they  stood  consisted  of  layeiji 
of  brushwood  and  stems  of  small  trees  boundeli 
together,  in  some  places  at  least,  with  transverse 
morticed  beams  precisely  similar  to  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  crannogs.  The  huts  were  circular 
or  oval,  and  varied  in  size  from  20  to  35  ft.  i  ! 
diameter.  Each  hut  contained  a  centril 
hearth,  sometimes  neatly  made  by  flat  stone  I 
imbedded  in  the  clay  flooring,  which  existetl 
in  all  of  them.  But  as  subsidence,  due  to  thti 
compression  and  decay  of  the  understructunin 
progressed,  the  occupants  superadded  new  clal 
flooring.  The  relics  illustrated  with  rare  am 
singular  completeness  the  life  history  of  thfl 
community  which  inhabited  them.  Many  c'i 
them  exhibited  the  special  characteristics  <  fJ 
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te  Celtic  art,  which  gave  the  collection  an 
:ceptional  importance  among  lake  dwellings 
mains  hitherto  discovered  within  the  British 
les.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  excellent 
nelight  slides,  showing  remains  of  typical 
ke  dwellings  and  the  relics  discovered  within 
em. 

Croscombe  Church. 

On  Wednesday  the  20th  a  special  train  con- 
yed  the  party,  which  numbered  about  ninety, 
Shepton  Mallet,  when  carriages  were  in 
adiness  for  a  visit  to  Croscombe.  Here  the 
irish  church,  an  interesting  aisled  structure, 
iefly  of  the  XIVth  century,  with  western 
wer  and  spire,  was  inspected  under  the 
rection  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  who  called 
ecial  attention  to  the  magnificent  Jacobean 
•een,  parcloses,  and  pulpit  with  sounding- 
arti,  set  up  in  1610,  as  interesting  testimony 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Carolino  divines 
revive  the  decent  arrangements  of  our  church, 
lich  had  been  done  away  with  under  Puritan 
fluences.  The  church  is  also  rich  in  woodwork 
older  date,  retaining,  as  it  docs,  most  of  its 
VTh  century  pews,  as  well  as  an  open  roof 
exceptional  richness.  At  the  west  end  of 
e  south  aisle  is  a  two-storied  treasury  with 
ongly  grated  windows,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
ancel  the  shell  of  a  two-storied  vestry, 
th  a  ribbed  stone  vault  to  the  upper  chamber. 

Glastonbury  Buildings. 

The  drive  was  next  continued  through 
ells  to  Glastonbury.  Here,  after  luncheon 
the  George  Inn,  an  almost  unaltered  hostelry 
5  late  XVth  century  work,  with  an  elaborately 

! coratcd  front,  a  visit  was  paid  to  St.  Mary’s 
Dspital,  the  history  of  which  was  explained 
•  Canon  Grant.  This  consisted  originally  of 
XII Ith  century  hall,  which  served  as  the  living 
Id  sleeping  room  of  the  inmates,  with  a  chapel 
J  the  east  end.  Through  later  alterations 
i  d  changed  conditions  the  hall  has  been 
ijoofed,  and  the  cubicles  that  lined  the  outer 
Jills  have  given  place  to  two  rows  of  small 
ttuses,  which  have  so  encroached  upon  the 
ill  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  narrow  passage.  The 
ipgnificent  XIVth  century  barn  of  the  abbots 
i|  Glastonbury  was  next  visited,  and  described 
T  Mr.  Brakspear,  who  demurred  to  a  suggestion 
ade  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite  that  the  small  side 
|ors  of  exit  were  to  furnish  a  draught  of  air 
iring  winnowing.  The  perambulation  was 
tatinued  to  St.  John’s  Church,  a  large  XVth 
witury  building  with  grand  western  tower,  but 
iftginally  cruciform,  with  a  tower  over  the 
Ifcssing.  which  was  lucidly  described  by  Mr. 
R.  Peers,  who  pointed  out  the  evidence  of 
e  former  arrangements. 

From  St.  John’s  Church  the  party  went  to 
e  Abbey,  where  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
plained  in  detail  the  architectural  history  of 
e  buildings,  and  pointed  out  from  the  evidence 
the  existing  remains  that  the  great  church 
is  built,  as  usual,  in  regular  order  from  east 
west.  He  also  discussed  the  singular  history 
the  beautiful  western  Galilee  and  Lady 
»apel,  and  showed  that  the  accepted  con- 
xionof  the  latter  with  the  name  of  St.  Joseph 
Arimathea  had  no  earlier  authority  than 
engraving  made  by  Hollar  in  1650.  The 
bis  XIVth  century  kitchen  of  the  abbots’ 
■11,  and  the  chapel  of  Abbot  Beer’s  almshouse 
poor  women  in  the  outer  court,  with  its 
iginal  stone  altar,  were  also  inspected. 

After  an  examination  of  the  interesting  series 
objects  discovered  in  the  Glastonbury 
le-dwellings,  and  now  in  the  museum,  the 
xty  returned  by  special  train  to  Bristol. 

Roman  Somerset. 

At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by 
r.  F.  Haverfield  on  “  Roman  Somerset.”  Mr. 
averfield  described  Roman  Somerset  as  an 
teresting  subject  which  had  not  been  pro- 
rly  worked  out.  Its  principal  features  were 
)  an  important  spa  at  Bath  ;  (2)  a  village  at 
imerton,  explored  by  Mr.  Skinner  about 
15,  and  another  at  Ilchester  ;  (3)  lead  mines 
■  Mendip,  of  which  our  record  was  shamefully 
anty  ;  and  (4)  various  villas,  all  apparently  of 
rmal  types,  distributed  in  groups  (as  near 
merton,  or  in  the  Wrington  Vale)  or  near 
e  Fosse.  Survivals  of  late  Celtic  art  could 
>0  be  traced,  as  on  Ham  Hill.  Of  these 
itures  the  most  important  was  unquestion- 
ly  the  spa  at  Bath,  which  was  early  used  by 
e  Romans.  Its  two  great  buildings  were  the 
mple  of  Sulis  Minerva  and  the  baths.  The 
nple  was  a  tetrastyle  edifice  with  fine  Corin- 
an  columns  and  a  pediment  singularly  well 
jserved  containing  a  wonderfully  vigorous 
id  of  Medusa.  This  head,  fixed  on  a  circular 


shield,  was  no  doubt  connected  with  Minerva, 
like  the  owl  which  also  appears  in  the  same 
pediment.  Its  astonishing  and  barbaric  vigour 
made  it  unique  among  the  products  of  provincial 
art  in  the  Western  Empire.  It  was  also 
remarkable  for  the  beard  and  moustache  on  the 
Medusa’s  face,  an  almost  unique  detail,  but 
perhaps  explicable  as  a  “  contamination  ”  of 
similar  heads.  Another  feature  of  the  temple, 
or  of  its  vicinity,  was  a  pilastered  fasade, 
decorated  (inter  alia)  with  small  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Four  Seasons,  poorer  in  style  than  the 
pediment.  The  baths  were  noticeable  for  the 
plan,  which  deviated  -widely  from  that  of 
ordinary  city  baths,  like  those  lately  unearthed 
at  Silchcster.  They  consisted  of  large  basins, 
the  largest  quite  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  hypo- 
caust  rooms  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends 
of  the  suite.  They  resembled  the  baths  of 
Badenwciler  or  of  Aquce  Flavians  (in  Numidia), 
and  seemed  to  exemplify  the  plan  of  thermal 
baths  as  distinct  from  city  baths.  The  visitors 
to  Roman  Bath  consisted  of  invalided  soldiers 
or  veterans,  and  of  civilians  from  various  parts 
of  Britain  and  actually  from  the  north-west  of 
the  Continent — for  example,  from  what  are  now 
Chartres  and  Metz  and  Trier — and  must  have 
formed  a  discreet  society  of  a  simple,  pro¬ 
vincial  kind. 

Corsham,  LacocJc,  and  Malmesbury  Buildings. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st,  a  special  train 
conveyed  the  party  to  Corsham,  when  the 
picturesque  group  of  freeschool  and  alms¬ 
houses  founded  and  built  by  the  Lady 
Margaret  Hungerford  in  1663  was  first  in¬ 
spected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear.  The  buildings  comprise  an  L- 
shaped  block,  of  which  one  wing  contains  the 
hall,  with  its  carved  wooden  gallery,  and  which 
served  also  as  the  chapel  and  schoolroom. 
At  the  angle  is  the  master’s  house,  and  the  other 
wing  contains  the  two-storied  chambers  of  the 
inmates.  In  rear  of  these  is  an  interesting 
covered  ambulatory  or  pentice,  forming  a 
gallery  of  communication  with  the  hall,  etc. 
and  opening  on  to  a  row  of  little  gardens  divided 
by  low  stone  walls.  The  journey  was  next 
continued  to  Lacock,  where  the  parish  church, 
an  interesting  building  of  the  XIVth  and  XVth 
centuries  with  a  very  ornate  lady-chapel,  was 
first  visited.  The  lady-chapel  bears  the  arms 
of  Bishop  Nevill,  and  has  a  rich  fan  vault  with 
pendants  encircled  by  carved  garlands  of 
flowers.  Against  the  north  wall  is  the  elaborate 
tomb  of  Sir  William  Sharington  (ob.  1553),  the 
grantee  of  the  abbey.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  an  inspection  was  also  made 
of  the  abbey  itself.  This  was  founded  for  a 
convent  of  Austin  Canonesses  by  Ela  Countess  of 
Salisbury  in  1232,  and  at  its  suppression  in  1539 
was  converted  into  a  dwelling-house  by  Sir 
William  Sharington,  who  pulled  down  the 
church  as  superfluous,  but  added  a  picturesque 
courtyard  of  offices  on  the  north.  The  cloister, 
with  its  XVth  century  groined  ambulatories,  is 
still  perfect,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  two- 
storied  ranges  of  the  original  monastic  buildings, 
which  are  based  upon  the  usual  plan.  The 
chapter-house  is  of  considerable  architectural 
interest,  as  is  a  large  vaulted  vestry  on  the  north 
of  the  site  of  the  choir,  which  served  also  as  a 
quasi-transept.  The  moulded  chimneys,  the 
picturesque  gables,  and  other  features  of  Sir 
W.  Sharington’s  work  are  quite  equal  in  interest 
to  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  period.  The 
house  also  contains  many  important  pictures  and 
examples  of  old  furniture,  and  in  the  muniment 
room  and  the  prospect  tower  above  it  are  two 
wonderful  tables  with  marble  tops  and  richly- 
sculptured  stone  supports  with  figures  of  satyrs, 
etc.  After  an  examination  of  the  buildings 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark- 
Maxwell,  the  journey  was  resumed  to  Chippen¬ 
ham.  From  here  the  party  went  after  luncheon 
by  train  to  Malmesbury,  and  on  arrival  climbed 
the  hill  above  the  station  to  inspect  the  abbey 
church.  This  was  described  by  Mr.  Harold 
Brakspear  as  consisting  of  six  bays  of  the  nave 
only  of  a  vast  church,  the  eastern  half  of  which 
has  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  size  of  it  can 
be  recovered  from  the  dimensions  recorded  by 
William  Botener  alias  of  Worcester.  He  also 
showed  that  the  ascription  of  the  building  of 
the  church  to  Bishop  Roger  was  erroneous,  the 
style  of  the  work  according  more  nearly  to  about 
1150-60,  by  which  time  the  property  of  the 
Abbey  had  reverted  to  the  monks  through  the 
bishop’s  death  in  1139.  The  existing  remains 
consist  of  six  bays  with  pointed  arcades  and 
triforium  of  transitional  Norman  work,  with  a 
fine  XIVth  century  clearstory  and  ribbed  vault, 
a  rich  porch,  also  of  Norman  date,  and  some 


remains  of  the  west  front  and  central  tower. 
The  porch  has  been  cased  in  the  XIVth  century, 
apparently  with  the  object  of  carrying  it  up  as  a 
tower,  but  this  was  abandoned,  and  the  steeple 
actually  built  over  the  last  two  bays  of  the  nave. 
This  seems  to  have  collapsed  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  XVIth  century,  ruining  in  its  fall  the 
western  end  of  the  nave,  which  has  since 
remained  walled  off  from  the  rest.  After 
inspecting  the  market  cross,  a  very  complete 
example  of  a  date  about  1500,  the  party  returned 
by  special  train  to  Bristol.  The  evening 
meeting,  by  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Bristol,  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  when 
the  Rev.  Canon  Church  read  a  paper  on  some 
incidents  of  history  at  Wells  in  1464,  1470,  and 
1498. 

- ^ - 

THE  ETONiWAR  MEMORIAL  '  ’ 
COMPETITION. 

The  Eton  Memorial  to  those  who  fell  in  the 
war  is  to  be,  when  executed,  in  the  form  of 
a  memorial  building  containing  a  hall  and 
library.  The  designs,  all  by  architects  who 
are  old  Etonians,  were  privately  exhibited  at 
Eton,  and  are  now  on  view  publicly  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  should 
have  been,  we  should  think,  the  business  ot  the 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  in  justice 
to  the  architects,  to  see  that  they  were  properly 
and  intelligibly  arranged,  which  has  not  been 
done.  .  The  drawings  of  several  sets  appear 
to  be  mixed  ;  and  while  the  names  of  a  good 
many  competitors  are  given  on  cards  placed  in 
front  of  them,  two  of  the  most  important  sets, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  had  no  name  attached, 
and  one  of  these  must  have  been  that  of  Mr. 
Mount,  the  winner  of  the  second  premium, 
whose  name  we  could  find  nowhere  in  the  room  ; 
but  which  of  the  two  was  his  there  was  no 
means  of  knowing.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
do  things. 

If  “  the  plans,  sixteen  in  number,  obtained 
warm  approval  from  the  assessor,”  as  stated 
in  the  circular  sent  to  competitors,  we  fear 
that  the  assessor’s  natural  amiability  induced 
him  to  make  things  pleasant  all  round ;  or 
else  the  Committee  interpreted  his  praise  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  than  he  intended. 
There  are  four  good  designs  ;  the  rest  are  but 
mediocre,  and  some  of  them  very  poor. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Hall  (a  name  new  to  us),  who 
obtained  the  first  premium,  has  produced  a 
refined  and  original  design,  with  a  plan  which 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  original ;  that  is  to  say, 
though  certainly  calculated  to  be  effective,  it 
rather  wants  simplicity.  He  places  his  Hall 
on  the  upper  floor  of  a  longitudinal  block,  on  the 
ground  floor  of  which  is  a  gateway  in  the 
centre  of  one  side,  opening  on  a  wide  columned 
passage  which  runs  across  the  width  of  the 
building,  and  gives  access  to  a  museum  on  the 
right  and  to  a  pillared  Hall  leading  to  the 
main  staircase  on  the  left.  Apparently  this 
cross  passage  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  a 
carriage  porch  when  there  are  meetings  in  the 
Hall.  Parallel  to  it  on  the  left  is  an  indoor 
corridor,  as  one  may  call  it,  leading  to  a  porch 
at  the  other  side  of  the  block,  which  gives 
access  to  the  library,  an  octagonal  domed 
building  attached  unsymmetrically  to  the 
main  block.  It  is  certainly  not  a  commonplace 
plan,  but  it  is  rather  wanting  in  decisive  lines 
of  setting  out.  The  general  architectural  style 
is  late  English  Renaissance :  a  stone  rusticated 
ground  story ;  semi-circular  headed  windows 
above  woth  stone  architraves  on  a  ground  of 
brick-work,  and  festooned  garlands  over. 
Internally  the  hall  is  divided  into  bays  by 
coupled  columns,  and  decorated  in  the  lower 
portion  by  rich  and  effective  wood  panelling  ; 
the  roof  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  with  Welsh 
vaults  over  the  windows.  The  library  has  a 
central  dome  on  arches  carried  by  coupled 
columns  at  each  angle  of  the  octagon,  with  an 
aisle  between  them  and  the  outer  wall.  The 
columns  are  rather  too  narrow  for  their  height. 
The  drawings  are  very  good,  and  the  whole 
shows  artistic  feeling. 

The  design  which  is  probably  the  second 
premiated  one,  shows  the  side  elevation  of  the 
Hall  block  with  a  plain  brick  ground  story, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  main  entrance  rather 
powerfully  treated  with  a  coupled  order  in 
rusticated  masonry  and  a  riot  of  rococo  details 
above  the  entablature ;  at  each  end  of  the 
fa§ade  is  a  minor  entrance,  the  two  treated 
symmetrically ;  concerning  these  we  may 
observe  that  a  band  of  rusticated  work  lining 
up  each  jamb  and  carried  round  the  arch 
in  the  same  way,  has  a  rather  tame  and 
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mechanical  effect.  In  the  upper  story  the 
windows  are  treated  with  massive  masonry 
“  dressings,”  alternately  angular  and  circular, 
with  heavy  keystones  ;  all  this  is  in  a  very 
good  style  of  work  of  its  class.  The  plan  is  a 
straightlined  one  with  a  longitudinal  block 
for  the  Hall,  and  a  square  library  block 
attached  to  it. 

A  design  with  a  plan  of  somewhat  similar 
type  shows  a  very  carefully  worked  out  and 
rather  grandiose  classic  exterior  showing  the 
influence  of  Wren.  The  flank  fagade  shows 
stone  pilasters  on  a  brick  ground,  with  large 
circular  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
bay ;  the  two  end  bays  are  kept  solid  and 
treated  entirely  in  masonry.  In  the  section 
the  Hall  is  shown  decorated  half-way  up  with 
wood  wainscotting,  again  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  influence  of  Wren  ;  and  the  ceiling  is 
treated  in  a  monumental  manner,  with  circular 
and  side  panels  divided  by  massive  bands  of 
foliage  in  the  orthodox  manner.  There  is  not, 
it  is  true,  much  originality  in  all  this,  but 
the  whole  effect  would  be  dignified  and  con¬ 
sistent. 

The  design  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter  (third 
premium)  is  more  really  collegiate  in  style  than 
any  other ;  at  least,  it  turns  a  collegiate  face 
towards  one  side  of  the  site,  the  hall  being 
lighted  on  that  side  by  large  mullioned 
windows ;  though  on  the  entrance  side  the 
treatment,  with  separate  smaller  windows,  is 
more  of  the  late  Renaissance  type.  The  plan  is 
cleverly  arranged  in  regard  to  approaches,  with 
a  reception  room  communicated  with  two 
entrance  vestibules,  the  one  at  the  end  the  other 
at  the  centre  of  the  side.  The  section  of  the 
hall  roof  is  a  semi-circle  springing  from  a  flat  at 
each  side  ;  in  the  section  the  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  ceiling,  in  panels  and  with  figures 
at  intervals,  is  well  indicated. 

Another  design  we  noticed  which  shows  an 
effective  side  elevation  with  a  plain  coursed- 
stone  ground  story,  and  brick  pilaster-like  strips 
above  with  long  windows  in  stone  encadre- 
merits  between,  and  circular  windows  worked 
in  above  as  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  bay. 
This  is  a  good  bit  of  work.  It  is  one  of  the 
nameless  designs ;  at  least,  there  was  no  name 
attached  to  it  when  we  saw  it.  There  are 
others  with  the  authors’  names  attached,  but 
we  fear  we  cannot  say  anything  very  com¬ 
plimentary  of  them,  and  therefore  they  may 
as  well  remain  nameless. 

- — - 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

In  continuation  of  our  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers,  held  at  Shrewsbury  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  C.E.,  we 
give  the  following  abstracts  of  papers  with 
discussions : — 

Shrewsbury  Main  Drainage. 

Mr.  Midgley  Taylor,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.C.S.,  read 
a  paper  on  “  The  Main  Drainage  of  the  Borough 
of  Shrewsbury.”  He  said  Shrewsbury  had  an 
area  of  3,525  acres  and  a  population  of  28,595 

fiersons.  The  population  was  not  a  rapidly 
ncreasing  one,  but  provision  had  been  made  in 
the  drainage  scheme  for  an  increase  up  to 
35,000.  The  water  supply  to  the  borough 
amounted  at  the  present  time  to  about  one  million 
gallons  per  diem,  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
this  quantity  would  be  sensibly  reduced  when 
the  borough  was  provided  with  an  improved 
water  supply.  Hitherto  the  borough  had  been 
supplied  with  a  very  limited  quantity  of  drinking 
water  from  springs,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  water 
supplied  to  the  houses  was  unfiltered  river  water. 
In  1895  the  author’s  firm  were  called  in  to 
advise  the  borough  upon  the  general  question  of 
main  drainage  and  purification  of  the  sewage. 
The  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Corporation, 
and  presented  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  had  now  been  successfully  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  The  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
contended  with  in  the  design  of  the  scheme 
were,  firstly,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  sewers 
at  such  a  level  that  they  would  not  penetrate 
to  any  great  depth  in  the  beds  of  running  sand  ; 
secondly,  the  necessity  of  laying  the  inter¬ 
cepting  sewers  at  self-cleansing  gradients  ;  and. 
thirdly,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  head  of 
each  intercepting  sewer  at  such  a  depth  as  to 
admit  of  the  existing  sewers  being  connected 
with  the  intercepting  sewers.  The  main 
intercepting  sewer  on  the  right-hand  bank  of  the 
river  did  not  present  any  great  difficulty  in  its 
designing,  as  it  was  found  that,  by  following 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  into  Frankwell,  a 
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sewer  could  be  formed  with  satisfactory  gradients 
and  at  a  level  sufficient  to  intercept  the  whole 
of  the  existing  sewers.  The  problem  presented 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  however,  was  a 
much  more  serious  one,  as  an  intercepting  sewer 
laid  under  similar  conditions  to  that  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  would  have  been  out 
of  the  groimd  at  its  higher  end  if  self-cleansing 
gradients  had  been  adopted  ;  it  was  found,  in 
fact,  that  the  intercepting  sewer  could  not  be 
laid  beyond  Welsh  Bridge  at  a  sufficient  depth 
to  pick  up  the  existing  sewers.  The  two  inter¬ 
cepting  sewers  described  dealt  with  the  majority 
of  the  sewage  entering  the  river,  but  there  still 
remained  considerable  volumes  of  sewage  from 
the  Coton  Hill  and  Castle  Fields  districts.  It 
was  found  possible  to  bring  the  sewage  from 
these  neighbourhoods  to  the  pumping  station 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  passing  under  the  hill 
between  Shrewsbury  Castle  and  the  gaol.  These 
main  intercepting  sewers,  with  the  necessary 
extensions,  provided  drainage  facilities  for  the 
whole  of  the  borough.  The  work  of  con¬ 
structing  these  sewers  proved  an  extremely 
difficult  and  costly  undertaking,  the  nature  of 
the  groimd  involving  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  concrete,  and  many  thousands  of  cubic  feet 
of  timber  had  to  be  left  in  the  trenches.  The 
site  of  the  pumping  station  was  fortunately  free 
from  running  sand,  and  the  subsoil  consisted  of 
a  fairly  water-tight  clay.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  found  possible  to  construct  a 
large  circular  storage  sewer  in  brickwork.  The 
cast-iron  sewer,  after  its  passage  across  the  river, 
was  led  into  the  bottom  of  this  storage  sewer, 
so  that  when  it  was  full  the  sewer  crossing  the 
river  practically  became  an  inverted  siphon  ; 
but  when  the  suction  tank  and  storage  sewer 
were  empty,  as  happened  many  times  a  day  in 
the  course  of  the  pumping  operations,  the  sewer 
crossing  the  river  had  a  free  outfall.  This 
arrangement  had  been  proved  after  some  years’ 
working  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
connexion  of  the  existing  sewers  with  the  inter¬ 
cepting  sewers  had  proved  an  exceedingly 
difficult  and  costly  undertaking,  the  work 
involved  being  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
principle  adopted  had  been  to  trace  out  the  line 
taken  by  the  sewer  to  be  intercepted,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  intercept  the  sewer  at  a  point 
above  the  level  of  the  highest  known  flood. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
existing  sewers  passed  for  considerable  distances 
across  private  property  and  under  buildings, 
this  had  not  been  found  possible  in  every  case. 
Each  intercepting  chamber  had  to  be  of  a 
separate  and  special  design,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  principle  adopted  was,  after  care¬ 
fully  ascertaining  the  dry-weather  sewage  flow 
down  the  sewer,  to  form  controlled  openings  in 
the  intercepting  sewers  of  such  a  size  as  to 
admit  a  volume  of  liquid  equal  to  six  times  the 
ascertained  dry-weather  flow.  The  old  sewers 
had  been  retained  to  carry  off  as  storm-water 
direct  to  the  river  any  quantity  of  liquid  in 
excess  of  that  which  had  passed  through  the 
controlled  opening.  The  intercepting  sewers 
varied  in  size  from  30  in.  to  12  in.,  and  each 
particular  sewer  was  laid  at  a  gradient  sufficient 
to  give  a  minimum  velocity  of  liquid  of  about 
130  ft.  per  minute  when  running  half  full. 
Experience  had  shown  that  these  velocities  were 
sufficient  to  keep  the  intercepting  sewers  in  a 
clean  and  proper  condition.  Various  storm 
overflows  were  provided  along  the  lines  of  inter¬ 
cepting  sewers,  so  as  to  relieve  them  of  excess 
storm-water  which  might  be  brought  to  them 
in  times  of  excessive  rainfall.  The  sewage,  on 
its  arrival  at  the  pumping  station,  was  screened 
through  double  removable  screens  with  I  in. 
spaces.  After  leaving  the  pumps,  it  was 
assed  through  a  large  air  vessel,  which  was 
ept  constantly  charged  with  air  by  a  special 
pump,  and  was  delivered  through  a  21 -in.  cast- 
iron  pumping  main  to  the  head  of  the  gravitation 
sewer.  This  gravitation  sewer  was  30  in.  in 
diameter  and  ran  direct  to  the  purification 
works  without  pumping.  The  sewage  on  its 
arrival  at  the  purification  works  was  passed 
through  a  mixing  channel  with  slate  baffles, 
and  was  chemically  treated  with  cream  of  lime 
prepared  in  a  pneumatic  lime  mixer.  About 
10  grains  of  lime  per  gallon  was  added,  and,  when 
necessary,  a  small  dose  of  alumino-ferric  was  also 
added  to  the  sewage  by  placing  cakes  in  trays 
suspended  in  the  channels.  After  the  sewage 
had  received  its  proper  dose  of  chemicals,  it 
passed  into  one  or  other  of  six  precipitation 
tanks.  These  tanks  were  each  23  ft.  9  in.  wide 
by  111  ft.  long,  with  an  average  depth  of  liquid 
of  6  ft.  The  combined  capacity  of  these  tanks 
was  about  600,000  gallons,  or  rather  more  than 
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50  per  cent,  of  the  daily  dry-weather  flow.  Th  1 
tanks  were  provided  with  sloping  bottoms,  th, 
deepest  end  of  the  tank  being  that  at  which  tb 
sewage  was  admitted.  A  sludge  culvert  rai 
the  whole  length  of  the  tanks  at  the  deepest  end 
and  the  deposited  sludge  was  swept  into  th 
culvert  and  eventually  pressed.  The  tan! 
effluent  was  finally  purified  by  land  irrigation 
The  total  area  of  the  land  purchased  by  tb 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  sewage  disposa 
was  about  170  acres,  and  at  the  present  tim 
about  75  acres  were  laid  out  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  J.  Price  (Birmingham)  mentioned  tha 
the  system  adopted  for  dealing  with  storir 
water  was  on  similar  lines  to  the  method  li 
had  adopted  at  Birmingham. 

Shone' s  System  of  Sewer  Ventilation. 

Mr.  E.  George  Mawbey,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read 
paper  on  experiments  on  Shone’s  system  of  sew6 
ventilation  at  Leicester.  He  said  that  in  Juh 
1902,  the  Highway  and  Sewerage  Committe 
of  the  Leicester  Corporation  entered  into  a 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Shone  and  Au. 
to  instal  a  small  district  with  Shone’s  systei 
of  drain  and  sewer  ventilation  (according  t 
Shone  and  Ault’s  patents),  for  the  purpose  < 
carrying  out  experiments  in  order  to  test  i' 
practicability  and  efficiency,  together  with  tl 
working  expenses  involved  therewith. 

The  area  under  the  influence  of  the  system  ws 
2£  acres,  and  comprised  portions  of  one  of  tl 
modern  built-up  parts  of  the  borough.  Till 
streets  were  40  ft.  wide.  It  included  eightn 
six-roomed  houses  of  the  artisan  class,  at  J 
rental  varying  from  17 1.  10s.  to  19/.  10s.  pij 
annum,  and  having  a  population  of  356,  wit 
an  average  of  4-45  persons  per  house.  Til 
total  length  of  foul-water  sewers  ventilate! 
was  297  yds.,  constructed  on  the  separa- 
system,  the  storm-water  sewers  being  qui  j 
distinct  and  receiving  the  rain-water  from  tlj 
streets  and  front  roofs  only.  The  main  lenglj 
in  Paton-street  was  a  12-in.  pipe  sewer  202  yd! 
long,  with  two  branches  at  right  angles-! 
viz.,  57  yds.  of  12-in.  pipe  sewer  in  Wilbej 
force-road  and  38  yds.  of  9-in.  pipe  sewer  j 
Crow-lane.  The  sewers  were  laid  at  an  avera/j 
depth  of  10  ft.  They  discharged  into  a  3-1] 
by  2-ft.  brick  foul-water  sewer  constructed  c 
the  separate  system  in  Western-road.  Tl 
sewers  dealt  with  were  constructed  of  HassaL 
single  lined  stoneware  pipes,  laid  in  the  yea 
1896-1897.  The  gradients  of  the  12-in.  sewe* 
varied  from  1  in  120  to  1  in  36.  and  that  of  tl 
9-in.  sewer  was  1  in  50.  The  private  dram 
operated  upon  comprised  a  total  length  of  abot 
583  yds.  They  were  6  in.  in  diameter,  wit 
6-in.  branches  to  the  water-closets  and  4-i 
branches  to  the  sink  wastes,  constructed  wi\ 
ordinary  stoneware  socketed  pipes.  Rath 
more  than  half  were  jointed  and  filleted  wh 
Portland  cement.  The  remainder  had  cli 
puddle  joints.  In  both  cases  each  joint  w 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  clay  puddle  8  in.  wiili 
There  were  no  intercepting  traps  on  any  • 
these  private  drains.  Four-inch  diameter  cafi 
iron  ventilating  pipes,  jointed  with  red  lea 
were  fixed  at  the  heads  of  the  private  foil 
water  drains,  and  carried  up  above  the  eavi 
at  the  back  parts  of  the  houses.  To  the  eigh: 
houses  there  were  twenty-seven  of  the! 
ventilating  pipes.  The  section  of  sewe 
experimented  upon  was  trapped  off  from  t 
adjoining  sewers  at  the  outfall  end  by  1 
siphon  trap  constructed  in  the  manhole  < 
the  3-ft.  by  2-ft.  brick  sewer,  and  at  t  i 
flushing  manhole  near  the  fan  and  at  t ; 
manhole  in  Wilberforce-road  at  the  junctk 
of  Equity-road  by  shutting  down  the  flushit 
penstocks.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  systej 
a  fan  and  motor  chamber  was  constructed  i 
9- in.  brickwork  in  cement  mortar,  6  ft.  6  i 
long  by  3  ft.  wide,  built  under  the  footw.v 
opposite  the  flushing  manhole.  In  this  chamfcj 
was  fixed  a  15-in.  Sirocco  fan,  driven  by  .1 
electric  motor  working  at  750  revolutions  ]\ 
minute,  the  current  being  supplied  off  t 
electric  lighting  cables  at  200  volts.  Connexi\ 
was  made  between  the  flushing  manhole  aij 
the  fan  by  18-in.  stoneware  socketed  pipe 
On  the  footway  at  one  end  of  the  chamberTw 
erected  a  9-in.  circular  steel  ventilating  shtlj 
40  ft.  high.  The  fan  was  connected  to  this  pi|j 
by  means  of  a  zinc  air  discharge  pipe,  taperk 
in  size  from  7  in.  square  to  9  in.  diameter.  T 
main  features  of  the  arrangement  were  that  1 1 
existing  private  ventilating  pipes~or  soil  pi p< ( 
as  the  case  might  be,  were  provided  wiv 
suitably  regulated  fresh-air  inlets,  so  that  1 1 
entire  lengths  of  soil  pipes  and  drains  should' : 
swept  by  the  ventilating  current  into  the  pub.; 
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wer  and  drawn  thence  to  the  main  extraction 
aft,  the  volume  of  fresh  air  drawn  in  through 
ese  ventilating  pipes  to  be  sufficient  not  only  to 
aw  away  the  foul  air  through  the  drains  from 
e  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  in  the  direction  of 
e  flow  in  the  drains,  but  to  so  dilute  it  that 
could  be  safely  discharged  through  the  main 
traction  shaft  into  the  open  air  above  the 
rel  of  the  houses,  rendering  it  impossible 
r  there  to  be  any  escape  of  dangerous  foul  air 
to  or  around  the  dwellings.  The  most 
iportant  feature  was  the  constant  and  uniform 
awing  away  of  the  soil  pipe  and  drain  air  from 
e  dwellings  and  workplaces  of  the  people,  thus 
eventing  it  finding  access  thereto.  The 
.thor  had  not  gone  into  the  question  of  the 
pital  outlay,  as  this  had  been  partly  borne 
r  the  patentees,  and  would  be  variable 
cording  to  the  local  conditions ;  but  he  was 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  such  as  to 
ejudice  the  adoption  of  the  system.  The 
tual  working  expenses  were  practically 
nfined  to  the  cost  of  the  electric  current 
nsumed  in  driving  the  motor.  The  repairs 
d  maintenance  could  not  be  a  serious  matter, 
d  the  attention  required  was  obviously  very 
lall.  The  first  complete  experiments  were 
mmenced  on  April  27,  1903,  and  continued 
r  five  consecutive  days.  The  average 
suit  of  these  five  days’  tests  was  that 
6T0  cubic  ft.  per  minute  were  extracted 
rough  the  G-in.  shaft,  at  an  average 
locity  of  1,266  ft.  per  minute,  and  a  total  of 
T7  cubic  ft.  per  minute  was  admitted 
rough  the  twenty-seven  inlets  on  the  private 
nt dating  pipes  at  an  average  velocity  of 
•3ft.  per  minute.  Tire  total  of  31*17  cubic  ft. 
r  minute  represented  an  average  per  inlet 
1*15  cubic  ft.  per  minute,  or  an  average 
r  house  of  ‘43  cubic  ft.  per  minute  for  the 
jhty  houses  in  the  system.  After  these 
periments  the  author  formed  the  opinion  that 
t  only  was  the  sectional  area  of  the  inlets  too 
lall,  but  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  extrac- 
m  shaft  was  also  too  small  to  obtain  results 
3m  the  motor  and  fan,  and  in  consultation 
th  Messrs.  Shone  and  Ault,  it  was  decided 
st  to  experiment  on  the  extraction  shaft  only. 

1  experiment  was  then  carried  out  by  dis- 
nnecting  the  fan  from  the  extraction  shaft, 
d  delivering  the  air  at  the  street  level.  This 
once  not  only  resulted  in  discharging  nearly 
ur  times  the  volume  previously  discharged 
rough  the  6-in.  shaft,  viz.,  998  cubic  ft. 
r  minute  measured  in  the  18-in.  branch  leading 
the  fan,  but  increased  the  air  admitted 
rough  the  twenty-seven  inlets  on  the  private 
ntilating  pipes  from  21T7  cubic  ft.  per 
inute  to  ■  105*55  cubic  ft.  per  minute,  repe¬ 
ating  l-5  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  air  per 
use,  at  an  average  velocity  of  99’27  ft.  per 
(inute,  against  29  3  ft.  per  minute  previously 
gained,  and  every  one  of  the  inlets  was  found 

tbe  acting  at  such  a  velocity  as  could  be 
orded  by  the  anemometer.  In  order  to  main- 
|in  as  far  as  possible  this  increased  efficiency,  a 
in.  extraction  shaft  was  then  substituted  for 
je  6-in.,  and  the  fan  connected  therewith,  and 
pts  were  made,  with  a  result  that  74T9  cubic  ft. 
;r  minute  were  extracted  through  the 
-aft  at  an  average  velocity  of  1,264  ft.  per 
inute  ;  and  a  total  volume  of  74'59  cubic  ft. 
&r  minute  was  admitted  through  the  twenty- 
iven  inlets  on  the  ventilating  pipes  at  an 
rerage  velocity  of  70 -2  ft.  per  minute  through 
te  anemometer,  representing  an  average  per 
suse  of  -94  cubic  ft.  per  minute,  which  was 
ore  than  twice  the  quantity  of  fresh  air 
knitted  into  the  inlets  when  the  6-in.  diameter 
lift  was  in  work.  At  this  point  of  the  experi¬ 
ments,  viz.,  in  November  last,  the  author  felt 
•tisSed  that  this  was  a  practicable  and 
fi-ient  system  of  sewer  ventilation,  which 
ould  be  thoroughly  reliable  at  all  seasons  of 
ie  year,  but  the  consumption  of  electrical 
lergy,  and,  of  course,  also  the  cost  thereof, 
as,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  too  great  for  the 
amber  of  houses  dealt  with.  Although  no 
rge  intercepting  sewers  had  been  at  present 
cperimented  upon  at  Leicester,  the  author  saw 
3  reason  to  doubt  that  equally  satisfactory 
suits  would  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
e  system  thereto,  and  if  some  other  of  their 
embers  took  this  up,  it  would  be  desirable 
at  he  should  apply  it  to  a  section  of  sewers 
this  character.  When  this  system  was  first 
opounded  by  Mr.  Shone,  the  author  had 
"ious  misgivings  as  to  its  practicability,  but 
■  was  nevertheless  so  impressed  with  a  paper 
ad  on  this  system  at  Eastbourne,  at  the 
ingress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
ealth,  when  he  was  President  of  the  Engineer- 
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ing  Section,  that  lie  felt  it  was  well  worth  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  a  practical  trial,  and  it  was  only 
after  very  exhaustive  and  practical  investiga¬ 
tions,  extending  over  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years,  that  lie  had  felt  at  all  justified  in  express¬ 
ing  any  definite  opinion  thereon.  The  author 
was,  however,  now  able  to  say  that  the  soil- 
pipes,  drains  and  sewers  had  by  this  system  been 
satisfactorily  and  uniformly  ventilated  for  the 
period  referred  to,  under  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  air  within  the 
sewers,  and  that  this  had  been  effected  without 
any  siphoning  out  of  any  of  the  traps  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  house  drains.  In  fact,  the 
vacuum  in  all  parts  of  the  system  had  been  too 
small  to  be  registered  by  a  water  gauge, 
although  many  attempts  had  been  made  to 
obtain  readings.  The  experiments  certainly 
went  to  show  that,  by  the  Shone  system,  a 
quantity  of  fresh  air  direct  from  the  atmosphere 
could  be  supplied  into,  and  circulated  through, 
soil-pipes,  drains  and  sewers,  to  dilute  the  air 
therein  to  any  extent  which  might  be  necessary, 
and  according  to  the  results  obtained  in  this 
practical  test  at  a  cost  which,  having  regard 
to  the  importance  of  efficient  ventilation,  could 
not  fairly  be  considered  to  be  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff  said  one  cf  the  cardinal 
points  of  present-day  sanitation  was  to  prevent 
anything  like  sewer  gas  getting  into  the  house. 
The  object  of  this  system  was  to  carry  that  out 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  streets,  and  it  deserved 
all  encouragement. 

Mr.  W.  Weaver  (Kensington)  said  the 
question  of  sewer  ventilation  was  a  pressing 
nuisance,  and  they  had  so  far  not  been  able 
to  get  rid  of  it,  especially  as  regarded  large 
brick  sewers.  He  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
with  the  large  brick  sewers  they  would  get  a 
fan  effectually  to  draw  out  the  air  at  any 
distance  from  the  base.  Mr.  Mawbey  had 
shown  them  that  something  could  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  ventilating  small  pipe 
sewers,  and  if  some  one  could  embark  on  another 
experiment  to  see  how  it  could  be  applied  to 
large  brick  sewers,  he  was  sure  the  various 
municipal  councils  would  not  hesitate  to  spend 
a  moderate  amount  cf  money  to  achieve 
results  such  as  had  been  obtained  at  Leicester. 

Mr.  I.  Shone  claimed  that  the  system  could 
be  as  easily  applied  to  large  brick  sewers  as  to 
pipe  or  iron  sewers. 

Mr.  Caink  (Worcester)  said  tint,  according  to 
the  section,  the  openings  were  governed  by  the 
distance  from  the  extractor  and  the  number 
of  openings  into  the  sewer.  If  that  was  so  a 
difficulty  arose  when  extensions  came  to  be 
made  and  houses  were  added  to  the  section. 

Mr.  Mawbey,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Caink,  said  they 
calculated  the  number  cf  houses  to  be  built 
the  same  as  if  they  were  sewering  a  district. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  CONGRESS 
AT  GLASGOW. 

Last  week  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow,  in  the  presen  e  of  a  large 
company  of  delegates  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  opened  within  the  buildings  of 
the  recent  East-end  Exhibition,  Glasgow,  a 
health  exhibition,  which  has  been  organised  in 
connexion  with  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  The  exhibition  is  divided  into 
colonial,  municipal,  and  educational  sections, 
and  among  the  exhibits  is  a  model  hospital  and 
a  model  one-house  dwelling.  In  the  various 
sections  are  sanitary  appliances,  building 
materials,  heating,  lighting,  and  cooking 
appliances,  water  fittings,  washing  and  wringing 
machines,  clothing,  disinfectants,  disinfecting 
apparatus,  and  hospital  and  sick  room  appliances. 
Amongst  the  most  interesting  departments  is 
that  relating  to  the  hygiene  of  schools,  trades 
and  manufactures,  hospitals,  prisons,  barracks, 
ships,  workhouses,  asylums,  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  cremation  and  other  means  of  disposal, 
and  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  fires,  the 
filtering,  softening,  and  purifying  of  water, 
flushing,  and  sewage  treatment  are  all  repre¬ 
sented.  There  is  also  an  equally  interesting 
exhibit  of  apparatus  for  water  supply,  water 
waste  preventers,  sinks,  baths,  lavatories,  sewers, 
drain-pipes,  and  sanitary  goods.  Over  one 
hundred  of  the  leading  sanitary  firms  of  this  and 
other  countries  are  represented.  The  main 
object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  illustrate  the  practi¬ 
cal  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  deal  with  the 
many  problems  that  present  themselves  to 
municipal  authorities.  The  Lord  Provost,  in 
declaring  the  exhibition  open,  said  that  they 
were  that  day  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  sanitary 
Congress  in  Glasgow,  and  while  they  would 
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hear  much  of  the  onward  march  of  sanitation, 
it  was  proper  that  the  material  results  of  that 
progress,  in  the  way  of  appliances  for  healthier 
and  more  wholesome  living  should  be  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  same  time.  The  exhibition 
served  therefore  to  bring  forward  in  a  practical 
way  the  methods  and  problems  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress  in  the  past. 

The  annual  Congress  of  the  Institute  opened 
on  Monday  at  Glasgow,  when  the  members 
were  received  in  the  St.  Andrews  Halls  by 
the  Lord  Provost,  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose. 

Presidential  Address. 

Dr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  (Registrar  of  the 
Institute),  in  introducing  Lord  Blythswood, 
the  President,  reminded  the  members  of  the 
valuable  service  Lord  Blythswood  had  rendered 
to  the  country  in  the  furtherance  of  questions 
affecting  improved  sanitation.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Corporation,  held  an  exhibition  and  C  ongress  in 
Glasgow,  which  was  successful  in  every  way, 
and  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  Since  then  they  had 
many  eminent  men  as  presidents,  and  the  list 
showed  that  to  develop  the  aims  of  the  Institute, 
and  to  diffuse  the  science  of  public  health, 
required  the  efforts  of  eminent  men  trained  in 
various  schools,  and  that  it  could  not  with  profit 
be  relegated  to  any  one  class  or  profession. 

Lord  Blythswood  in  the  course  of  his  presi¬ 
dential  address,  said  that  if  any  one  who  was  at 
the  first  Congress  in  Glasgow,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  at  the  conference  that  week  they  would 
be  able  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  the 
increase  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
city.  He  was  reading  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Russell,  the  medical  officer,  on  the  condition  of 
Glasgow  in  1818,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  narrow  alleys  were  the  receptacles  of  every 
kind  of  filth  which  was  left  to  rot  in  the  roadway, 
while  the  cellars  inhabited  by  human  beings 
were  in  no  way  different  from  pig-stys.  In  1837, 
with  a  population  of  253,000,  the  death  roll  of 
Glasgow  was  31  per  thousand;  in  1847,  with  a 
population  of  320,470.  it  was  56  per  thousand  ; 
in  1893,  with  a  population  of  677,880,  the  death 
rate  was  23  per  thousand;  and  in  1903  it  fell 
to  18-4  per  thousand.  That  was  a  proof  of  what 
had  been  done  in  Glasgow  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
education  and  sanitary  work.  Proceeding,  the 
President  referred  to  the  introduction  of  a  pure 
water  supply  to  the  city  in  1859  and  the  passing 
of  the  City  Improvement  Act  in  1866,  and 
also  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  a  refuse 
destructor,  and  the  construction  of  sewers. 
With  a  vast  population  continually  increasing, 
the  question  of  the  getting  rid  of  filth  had  always 
to  be  faced,  and  drainage  works  were  now  being 
carried  on.  He  trusted  that  when  these  were 
completed  the  city  would  be  able  to  call  on  the 
neighbouring  towns  to  purify  and  clean  them¬ 
selves  and  their  waters  and  that  they  might 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  salmon  would 
again  disport  themselves  in  the  Clyde.  A  great 
problem  which  now  had  to  be  faced  was  the 
smoke  nuisance,  which  was  most  necessary  to 
be  dealt  with,  for  the  sun  was  the  greatest  of  all 
sanitary  agents,  and  if  the  health  of  the  people 
was  not  to  be  deteriorated,  they  must  have  that 
power  of  recuperation.  He  knew  as  a  boy 
that  seven  miles  from  Glasgow  in  the  gardens 
apricots  and  plums  grew,  but  although  the  trees 
were  there  no  fruit  was  forthcoming  now. 
This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  geographical 
position,  for  the  smoke  generated  in  Glasgow 
and  around  blotted  out  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Were  it  not  for  what  he  would  term  the  awful 
conservatism  of  manufacturers,  he  believed  that 
many  of  the  inventions  would  purify  the  smoko 
at  not  an  expensive  cost.  He  trusted  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  would  do  something 
to  stimulate  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  pall  which 
hung  over  them.  The  Institute  was  doing  a  great 
work  by  increasing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
country.  If  they  wanted  to  hold  what  their 
forefathers  had  won,  they  must  keep  up  the 
high  standard  of  the  population,  and  one  of  the 
agents  in  this  direction  was  sanitation. 

The  Lord  Provost,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  which  was  carried,  said  the 
death  rate  of  the  city  was  now  down  to  15 
per  thousand.  They  were  endeavouring  to 
blot  out  some  of  the  disfigurements  of  the  city, 
and  the  Clyde  was  becoming  purer.  The  smoke 
question  was  a  difficult  one,  for  there  were 
commercial  considerations  to  which  due  weight 
must  be  given,  but  he  believed  the  smoke 
pollution  was  preventable  and  economically 
preventable. 
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Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine. 
Section  I.  of  the  Congress  met  in  the  Medical 
Jurisprudence  Class-Room  on  Tuesday,  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  Glaister,  when 
papers  were  read  by  Professor  H.  R.  Kenwood 
on  the  “  Practical  Disinfection  in  Rooms  and 
Workshops  occupied  by  Sufferers  from  Con¬ 
sumption  ”  ;  by  Dr.  Raw  on  “  Tuberculosis  in 
Cattle  and  its  Conveyance  to  Human  Beings  ”  ; 
and  by  Dr.  Jackson  Clarke,  on  the  cause  of  small¬ 
pox. 

Conference  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  conference  of  engineers 
and  surveyors  to  county  and  other  sanitary 
authorities  was  held  in  the  Law  History  Class- 
Room  of  the  University,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  W.  Weaver,  M.I.C.E.  (Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Kensington). 

In  a  short  presidential  address.  Mr.  Weaver 
referred  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
incapables  amongst  the  population,  and  said 
that  sanitation  should  apply  to  the  individual 
as’ well  as  to  his  dwelling. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper  (Wimbledon)  followed  with 
a  paper  on  “  Card  Index  as  Applied  to  the  Works 
of  Local  Authorities.”  For  years  he  said  he 
had  kept  his  notes  on  cards, which,  being  inserted 
in  trays  under  their  different  headings,  are 
available  for  reference  at  any  time,  independent 
of  the  period  over  which  such  notes  extend. 
The  saving  in  time  by  the  adoption  of  his 
system  was  enormous.  The  author  exhibited 
the  cards,  books,  etc.,  he  used,  and  explained  his 
system. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Municipal  Service. 

Mr.  E.  Shrapnell  Smith,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Automobile  Mutual  Protection 
Association,  read  a  paper  on  “  Motor  Vehicles 
in  Relation  to  Municipal  Service,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  motor-cars,  and  said  this 
great  increase  in  the  popularity  of  light  motor¬ 
cars  had  brought  proportionate  benefit  to 
roadside  interests  throughout  the  land,  though 
its  train  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  one  grievous 
accompaniment— the  dust  nuisance.  The  dust 
problem  is  admittedly  one  for  every  user  of  the 
highway,  but  it.  should  be  the  permanent 
concern  of  the  municipal  or  county  surveyor. 
The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  laying 
of  metal  that  has  been  steeped  in  tar  or  other 
similar  liquid.  The  use  of  surface  treatment  ad 
interim  can  be  urged  as  an  expedient  only,  and 
not  as  the  final  attainment.  He  advocated  the 
provision  of  motor-cars  for  borough  and  county 
engineers  as  time-saving  machines,  and  referred 
to  the  trials  made  by  the  Liverpool  Self-Pro¬ 
pelled  Traffic  Association  in  1899  and  1901  of 
heavier  machines  suitable  for  street  watering, 
haulage  of  material,  and  refuse  removal. 
These”  trials  were  followed  by  what  might  be 
called  a  commercial  experiment  in  road  trans¬ 
port,  and  operations  were  carried  out  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  with  fourteen  waggons  of  3  tons  over  a 
period  of  twelve  months.  The  result  was  a 
breakdown  with  this  weight  of  cars,  but  the 
Association  is  being  maintained  with  a  view  to 
renewed  activities  when  fresh  circumstances 
shall  have  rendered  the  scheme  more  feasible. 
There  were  now  about  950  heavy  motor 
vehicles  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  was  a  solid  argument  to  advance  in 
support  of  the  purchase  of  motors  for  heavy 
transport  as  soon  as  the  new  regulations 
occur.  Mr.  Smith  concluded  by  submitting 
the  following  resolution,  which  he  suggested 
should  be  carried  by  the  meeting “  That  this 
conference  of  engineers  and  surveyors  to  county 
and  other  sanitary  authorities  is  of  opinion 
that  the  advent  and  increase  of  motor  vehicles 
on  public  highways  renders  it  imperative, 
in  the  interests  of  public  health,  (a)  that 
municipal,  urban,  and  county  estimates  should 
in  future  provide  for  the  use  of  fixing  liquids 
during  dry  weather  on  existing  macadamised 
roads,  and  (b)  that  in  the  construction  and 
repair  of  macadamised  roads  the  metal  should 
be  impregnated  before  spreading  with  some 
cohesive  liquid  appropriate  to  the  local  con¬ 
ditions,  and  this  meeting  recommends  the 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  make 
known  these  views  as  widely  as  practicable.  ’ 

Mr.  Humphreys  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
passing  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  seeing  the 
great  disagreement  there  was  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  reducing  the  dust  nuisance. 

Mr.  Cooper  suggested  that  they  should 
merely  pass  an  abstract  resolution. 

The  Chairman  moved,  “  That  this  conference 
of  engineers  and  surveyors  to  county  and 
other  sanitary  authorities  is  of  opinion  that  the 


advent  and  increase  of  motor  vehicles  on  public 
highways  renders  it  imperative,  in  the  interests 
of  public  health,  that  municipal,  urban,  and 
county  authorities  should  adopt  methods  for 
the  prevention  of  dust  during  dry  weather  on 
existing  macadamised  roads.”  When  wheel 
traffic  took  the  place  of  packhorse  traffic 
the  people  made  the  road,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  doubting  that  engineers 
would  be  able  to  make  the  roads  suitable  for  the 
altered  needs  of  the  age. 

In  the  course  of  further  discussion  there  was  a 
genera)  agreement  that  for  dust  collection 
motor  vehicles  were  not  economical,  and 
also  that  in  the  case  of  very  large  towns  electric 
tramways  were  more  suitable  than  motor 
’buses. 

The  resolution  as  moved  by  the  Chairman 
and  seconded  byjMr.  Mawbey_was  carried. 


Utilisation  of  Destructor  Residuals 
Mr.  W.  Hillmanrnext  read  a  paper  on  the 
“Utilisation  of  Destructor  Residuals,”  and  said 
that  in  connexion  with  refuse-destructors  the 
problem  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  indestructible 
residuum.  Assuming,  he  said,  that  the  leading 
types  of  destructors  are  of  equal  efficiency, 
and  produce  a  vitreous  clinker — with  the  present 
high  temperatures  there  is  no  justification 
for  any  other — there  are  many  purposes  to 
which  it  can  be  applied,  and  the  object  in  view 
is  to  ascertain  the  most  remunerative.  As  a 
filtering  medium  for  sewage  works,  crushed  clin¬ 
ker  is  unsurpassed,  being  harder,  more  porous, 
and  less  liable  to  disintegration  than  coke. 

As  an  aggregate  for  concrete  it  is  superior  to 
such  materials  as  broken  stone  or  ballast. 
Ground  into  mortar  it  finds  a  ready  sale  for 
building  works,  and  makes  an  excellent  plaster¬ 
ing  material,  provided  the  iron  particles  are 
extracted.  It  may  be  crushed  or  graded  for 
tar  paving.  For  road  making  rough  clinker 
from  the  cooling  floor  makes  the  best  hard  core 
procurable,  providing,  as  it  does,  a  superior 
drainage  bed,  tending  to  keep  the  road  surface 
dry.  A  new  industry  was  springing  up  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  and  this  seemed  to  him 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  clinker 
utilisation.  A  plant  to  produce  50,000  bricks 
per  week  would  cost  approximately  3.000Z.. 
and  the  working  expenses  30/.  per  week, 
summarised  thus: — Interest  on  capital  and 
depreciation  at  10  per  cent.,  6Z.  ;  labour  (esti¬ 
mated),  1 5/.  :  power,  21.  10s.  ;  lime,  at  10s. 
per  ton,  6Z.  10s.  ;  total.  30 1.  Assuming  fifty 
working  weeks  to  the  year,  this  gives  the  average 
cost  of  12s.  per  1,000  bricks  made.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  flag  and  brick  making  would  be  still 
more  profitable — i.e.,  making  bricks  and  flags 
alternate  weeks,  the  same  preparation  plant 
serving  for  both  purposes.  No  serious  difficulty 
seems  to  be  experienced  with  the  disposal  of 
flue  dust,  its,  absorbent  qualities  being  such 
that  up  to  30  per  cent,  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
can  be  added,  thus  making  an  economical 
disinfectant  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  greatest 
source  of  inconvenience  in  a  destructor  works 
is  the  number  of  tins  and  discarded  metal  vessels, 
inasmuch  as  they  uselessly  occupy  much  valu¬ 
able  cube  space.  It  is  possible  to  reduce  them 
to  marketable  form  at  one  operation  by  running 
off  the  solder,  burning  off  the  tin,  and  then 
compressing  the  sheets  into  “  cheeses  ”  with 
the  miscellaneous  bits  of  old  iron  interposed. 

Mr.  Mawbey,  who  opened  the  discussion, 
said  that  his  experience  at  Leicester  was  that  the 
disintegration  of  their  best  clinker  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  great,  and  as  a  filtering  medium  in  sewage 
work  it  was  surpassed  by  a  number  of  different 
materials.  Then  they  found  they  could  not 
make  good  enough  flags  to  put  down  in  Leicester 
unless  they  used  a  proportion  of  gravel.  With 
one  proportion  of  granite  to  two  portions  of 
crushed  clinker  they  had  certainly  got  a  good 

flag.  r. 

Dr.  Willoughby  impressed  on  the  Congress 
the  fact  that  destructors  were  for  the  destruction 
of  refuse,  and  too  much  ought  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  as  heat  producers. 

Mr.  Cooper  thought  they  could  get  no  better 
foundation  for  ordinary  macadam  roads  than 
clinker  from  the  destroyers. 

Mr.  Hillman,  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  it  was  true  clinker  flags  were  not.  things 
of  beauty,  but  for  paving  cellars  and  side  streets 
there  was  nothing  better. 

This  closed  the  sitting  of  the  conference. 

Conference  of  Municipal  Representatives. 

A  conference  of  municipal  representatives 
was  held  in  the  Examination  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Councillor jW. 
F.  Anderson. 


The  Smoke  Problem. 

Sir  John  Ure  Primrose  (Lord  Provost)  r 
a  paper  on  the  “  Smoke  Problem,”  in  which 
recalled  the  fact  that,  at  a  Congress  in  1896, 
problem  of  smoke  pollution  and  its  remedies 
brought  forward  and  discussed,  and  he  remi 
bered  how  they  listened  to  Sir  Wm.  Ram 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Fletcher,  H.M.  late  C 
Inspector  under  the  Alkali  Acts,  whose 
addresses  did  much  to  attract  public  at- 
tion  to  smoke  pollution  and  its  dire  cfffl 
They  had  travelled  during  the  eight 
tervening  years  considerably  nearer  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  was  quite 
vinced  that  mechanical  science  in  its  applica 
to  the  proper  combustion  of  fuel,  whether 
fuel  be  coal  or  the  gas  obtained  from  it,  was 
quite  capable  of  relieving  them  from 
nuisance.  Further,  this  much-needed  r 
may  be  obtained  in  a  manner  quite  consis 
with  economy,  so  far  as  steam  product  io 
concerned.  It  was  only  fair,  however,  to 
that  many  manufacturers  who  had  willil 
adopted  the  best  structural  means  they  V 
of  to  prevent  the  pollution,  had  had  1 
efforts  rendered  abortive  by  the  absolute  0 
lessness  of  their  firemen.  In  such  case: 
appeared  to  him  that  the  penalty  should  fat 
the  absolute  transgressor.  The  domestic 
also  was  by  no  means  free  from  blame 
regard  to  the  evil,  and  he  was  led  to  the 
elusion  that  the  time  might  not  be  far  did 
when  the  gas  fire  would  supersede  the  burn! 
raw  coal  in  the  grate. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  and  a  voU 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Lord  Provost,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  W.  Whitaker  (Chairman  oi 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute),  seconde 
Mr.  A.  H.  Reid  (Chairman  of  the  Boan 
Examiners  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  in  S 
Africa). 

The  Work  of  the  Plumber. 
Ex-Bailie  R.  Crawford,  LL.D.,  gavi 
address  on  “  The  Municipality  and  the  Plumr 
He  said  that  the  plumber  is  pre-eniiml 
the  man  whose  work  is  difficult  to  f 
or  understand.  It  was  hidden  work  1 
might  be  termed  caviare  to  the  geJ 
public,  but  which  most  immediately  affl 
public  health.  The  plumber  was  the  J 
tradesman  who  in  recent  times  had  I 
persistent  efforts  to  organise  himself  I 
a  view  to  legislative  recognition,  and  fl 
secure  his  trade  from  the  influx  of  incompel 
that  it  might  become  a  protection  and  a  sec| 
instead  of  a  menace  to  the  public.  A  <fl 
doctor  might  by  incompetence  kill  his  pil 
quickly,  but  the  unskilful  or  incompl 
plumber  might  do  his  work  so  as  to  poison  al 
and  imperceptibly  a  whole  family.  The  jl 
were  protected  against  the  one,  but  well 
to  the  mercy  of  the  other.  Last  yeaifl 
drainage  of  1,526  old  properties  in  Git  I 
were  tested  by  the  smoke  test  and  onlv 
were  found  in  order.  This  was  not  a  satisfa  . 
record,  and  suggested  that  a  large  amou 
defective  plumbing  work  still  lay  undisco 
in  city  property.  He  asked  if  the  ratep 
should  for  all  time  have  to  keep  up  an  an 
inspectors  to  insure  themselves  againa 
risk  of  disease  traceable  to  the  work  of  igij 
and  incompetent  men.  Was  it  not  much 
reasonable  to  seek  for  a  condition  of  the 
so  closely  connected  with  the  public  1 
which  would,  by  examination  and  registr 
prevent  it  from  being  occupied  or  invad 
the  ignorant  and  the  unworthy?  Dr.  Crri 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  efforts  whic; 
plumbers  had  put  forth  in  their  Regisb 
Bill  to  secure  legislative  recognition  for 
trade  and  the  nature  of  the  opposition  whil 
for  so  many  years  been  successful  in  op> 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  concL 
he  said  that  local  and  water  authoritiesc 
render  much  help  to  reform  by  del 
deciding  to  give  preference  so  far  as  lay  i 
power  to  the  employment  of  registered  pin 
as  against  plumbers  not  registered.  He  t 
“  That  it  is  necessary  to  the  effective  adraii 
tion  of  the  Public  Health  and  Water  AcJ 
the  authorities  be  recommended  and  eiq! 
to  require  that  the  competency  of  pli  j 
employed  to  execute  or  inspect  pluljj 
work  under  the  regulations  of  those  autU 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Plumbers’  Co. ! 
under  conditions  appertaining  to  the 
registration  of  plumbers  or  by  such  othej! 
as  may  be  set  up  by  statute  or  be  apl 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.” 

Mr.  Cooper  (Aberdeen)  asked  why  the.) 
tion  had  been  altered  from  the  one  of-l! 
1  notice  had  been  given. 
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Dr.  Crawford  explained  that  the  object  of  the 
umbers’  Registration  Bill  was  to  create  a  new 
ithority,  the  Plumbers’  Company  being  the 
dy  acting  authority  up  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Hind  (Stockton-on-Tees)  seconded  the 
otion,  and  pointed  out  that,  while  they  might 
-ve  the  most  perfect  plans  and  most  stringent 
ecifications,  yet  if  they  had  indifferent  work- 
m  the  whole  of  the  work  was  prejudiced, 
le  importance  of  having  plumbing  work  done 
ectively  could  be  realised  when  it  was  remem- 
red  that,  while  decorative  and  other  work 
is  within  view,  the  work  of  the  plumber  was 
Iden  away  out  of  the  sight  of  the  architect 
d  clerk  of  the  works.  This  question  had  been 
itated  since  1884,  and  people  now  giving 
(tractions  for  buildings  were  insisting  on  the 
litary  arrangements  being  as  perfect  as 
3sible,  and  this  was  a  proof  of  the  general 
ogress  which  had  been  made  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Robinson  (Durham)  asked  if  the  effect 
the  resolution  would  be  that  in  future  a 
jdical  officer,  surveyor,  or  sanitary  inspector 
LO  was  not  a  plumber  would  be  unable  to 
•tify  as  to  the  sanitary  effect  of  the  fittings. 

Mr.  Crawford  said  that  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Smith  (Birmingham)  considered  that 
;ention  should  be  given  to  the  plumber’s 
y,  who  was  often  given  work  to  do  while  the 
imber  was  enjoying  himself j  in  the  neigh- 
uring  hotel. 

Mr.  Crawford  thought  the  plumber’s  boy 
1st  be  peculiar  to  Birmingham,  for  he  had 
ver  known  plumbing  done  by  the  boy.  In 
ycase,  the  object  of  the  proposed  registration 
s  to  make  the  plumber  responsible  for  the 
>rk  he  did,  and  one  feature  of  the  movement 
connexion  with  registration  was  to  insist 
apprenticeship  for  plumbers. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  resolution 
8  carried. 

Housing  of  the  Poor. 

Sir  S.  Chisholm,  Bart.  (Glasgow),  in  the 
urse  of  a  paper  on  “  The  Municipality  and 
e  Housing  of  the  Poor,”  said  that  the  whole 
ence  of  sanitation  might  truly  be  said  to  be 
ntred  in  the  home.  It  was  to  make  the 
■mes  of  the  people  sweet  and  clean  that  this 
ence  had  been  founded.  Had  the  rnunici- 
lity  any  responsibility  in  this  connexion, 
should  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and 
mand  be  left  to  deal  with  the  question  ? 
te  answer  was  not  far  to  seek,  because,  if  the 
w  of  supply  and  demand  were  left  to  take  its 
m  untrammelled  action,  society  would  quickly 
come  chaos  and  fall  back  into  absolute 
ragery.  Under  the  direction  of  the  local 
thority,  many  slums  had  already  disappeared 
d  many  were  still  disappearing ;  whereas,  if  the 
after  were  left  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  to 
ttle,  with  need  and  greed  on  the  one  hand 
id  poverty  and  vice  on  the  other,  the  homes 
the  poor  would  remain  the  reeking  abodes  of 
stilence  and  death.  The  housing  problem 
is  essentially  a  complex  one,  and  if  it  were  to 
'  solved  there  must  be  better-behaved  people, 
well  as  improved  housing  conditions.  The 
iople  must  live,  and  live  as  human  beings  should 
'»  and  no  theories,  however  plausible,  should 
1  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  attain- 
ent  of  this  end.  The  municipality  could 
uld  with  a  minimum  of  loss  to  the  community 
id  in  many  cases  with  no  loss  at  all.  When 
e  necessity  arose  for  this,  the  municipality 
at  neglected  to  act  was  preparing  for  itself 
day  of  retribution. 

Mr.  Councillor  Burgess  (Glasgow)  opened  the 
Bcussion,  and  opposed  the  provision  of  single- 
lartment  houses,  as  was  done  by  the  Glasgow 
(rporation. 

Mr.  Gleaves  (Liverpool)  said  that  in  the  district 
5  came  from,  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  he 
id  six-roomed  cottages  to  let  at  six  shillings 
week,  and  if  that  could  be  done  at  Liverpool 
3  did  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  done  at 
lasgow. 

Mr.  Lambie  (Larkhall)  defended  the  Glasgow 
)rporation  against  the  criticism  of  providing 
le-tenement  houses.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
lk  about  having  three  or  four  roomed  houses, 
it  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

Dr.  Simpson  (Liverpool)  corroborated  what 
r.  Gleaves  had  said  as  to  six-roomed  houses 
iar  Liverpool  at  six  shillings  a  week. 

In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Simpson  said 
e  cost  of  the  ground  was  Is.  per  sq.  yd.  and  the 
st  of  the  houses  was  £150  each. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  most  of  the 
eakers  referring  to  the  dirty  habits  so  preva- 
it  amongst  the  very  poor,  and  contending  that 
e  people  themselves  must  be  improved. 


The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
he  did  not  wish  to  provide  for  those  who  could 
earn  a  sufficient  wage  to  look_after  themselves, 
but  for  that  portion  of  the  community  who, 
strive  as  they  would,  could  not  earn  sufficient 
to  maintain  themselves.  They  would  be 
materially  helped  in  solving  the  problem  if  they 
had  a  more  sympathetic  department  of  the 
State  to  which  they  might  appeal,  and  sixty 
years  was  not  long  enough  in  which  to  spread 
over  the  payment  for  dwellings,  houses,  and 
land. 

- • - 

HEALTH  CONGRESS  AT  FOLKESTONE. 

The  annual  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Public  Health  was  held  at  Folkestone  from 
Thursday,  July  21,  to  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst., 
many  hundreds  of  members  and  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  County,  City,  Borough.  Urban  and 
Rural  Councils  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
port,  sanitary,  municipal  and  other  authorities, 
and  a  number  of  learned  societies,  taking  part, 
and  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Folkestone,  being  President  of  the  Congress. 
The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
morning  in  the  Pleasure  Gardens  Theatre, 
which  was  attended  by  the  President  (Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  R.  Smith)  of  the  Royal  Institute, 
and  some  of  its  leading  officials,  and  the  chief 
officials  of  the  Congress,  the  company  including, 
besides  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Sir  Albert 
Sassoon,  M.P.  for  the  division,  the  Mayor  of 
Folkestone,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Mayors  of  Hythe,  Salford,  and  other 
towns,  and  many  municipal  representatives. 
The  Mayor  of  Folkestone  opened  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  followed  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  who,  after  a  brief  address,  in  which 
he  alluded  to  some  of  the  leading  objects  of 
the  Institute,  invested  the  Earl  of  Radnor 
with  the  badge  of  office  as  President  of  the 
Congress,  and  presented  him  with  a  diploma  as 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Institute.  In  an 
extempore  address  the  Earl  of  Radnor 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  their  beautiful  town, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  many  experts  assembled  would  lead  to 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  meeting  was 
also  addressed  by  Sir  Edward  Sassoon,  M.P., 
the  Bishop  of  Dover,  the  Mayors  of  Hythe  and 
Salford,  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  M.O.H.,  Dublin, 
and  Mr.  Councillor  Todd,  Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee  of  Edinburgh. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  was  distributed  over 
six  sections,  including  a  Ladies'  Section,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Countess  of  Radnor.  One  or 
two  of  the  sections  sat  in  the  afternoon,  but 
most  of  them  commenced  the  sectional  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  Friday  morning. 

Section  C. — Engineering  and  Building 
Construction. 

The  President  of  the  section,  Mr.  Wm. 
Harpur,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer, 
Cardiff,  in  his  inaugural  address  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  two  points,  the  status  of  the  building 
surveyor,  and  the  necessity  of  amendments 
in  the  building  regulations.  It  was  a  matter 
for  great  regret  that  for  the  office  of  surveyor, 
with  the  hundred  and  one  important  duties  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform,  no  diploma  or 
proof  of  qualification  was  imperative.  The 
appointment  depended  on  the  good  will  of  the 
council  or  local  authority,  who  might,  if  they 
chose,  appoint  to  the  office  a  farmer,  a  tailor,  or 
a  carpenter.  The  surveyor  ought  to  be  an 
officer  possessing  due  qualifications,  and  working 
under  the  authority  of  government.  In  order 
to  secure  duly  qualified  men  to  fill  the  office 
the  salaries  must  be  adequate.  At  present  they 
were  quite  inadequate  to  command  the  services 
of  the  right  sort  of  men.  With  regard  to  the 
building  regulations,  in  most  cases  the  sanitary 
authority  was  unable,  under  the  by-laws  as 
they  stand,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Acts,  except  at  enormous  cost.  In 
dealing  with  insanitary  areas  and  in  rehousing 
families  that  had  been  dispossessed,  they  were 
harassed  by  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
conditions,  so  that  it  became  impossible  for 
the  local  authority  to  compete  with  the  builder. 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  local 
authority  proposed  to  build,  the  price  of  every 
eligible  site  was  run  up  and  costs  were 
multiplied  so  that  the  builder  could  always 
let  his  houses  at  less  rent  than  the  local 
authority  could  do  without  throwing  a  burden 
on  the  ratepayers.  The  costs  would  be 
reduced  if  the  requirements  of  the  model 
by-laws  were  relaxed,  and  if  the  Government 
would  assist  the  municipality  in  getting 
better  terms  for  loans.  The  cost  of  sites  within 


the  boundaries  of  large  towns  was  prohibitive 
and  where  building  operations  were  active 
outside  the  boundary,  the  local  authority 
had  no  control  over  the  class  of  houses  erected 
or  over  the  width  or  direction  of  new  streets! 
A  much  needed  amendment  was  the  giving 
of  powers  to  local  authorities  promptly  to 
extend  their  boundaries  where  new  streets  and 
buildings  were  likely  to  be  wanted.  With 
regard  to  the  model  by-laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  where  they  were  intelligible, 
they  were  impracticable  and  incomplete! 
The  maximum  width  for  streets  of  36  ft. 
or  even  40  ft.  was  now  quite  insufficient 
Avith  all  the  new  means  of  locomotion.  In 
many  cases  landlords  were  broad-minded  and 
generous,  and  readily  acceded  to  the  demand 
for  wider  streets.  But  to  depend  upon  the 
generosity  of  landlords  was  not  enough.  The 
local  authority  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain, 
through  a  reformed  Local  Government  Board, 
the  right  to  fix  the  width  of  streets  at  such  a 
maximum  as  circumstances  might  require. 
At  present  little  townships  are  allowed  to 
spring  up  all  round  the  larger  towns  under  all 
sorts  of  undesirable  conditions,  and  defects 
have  subsequently  to  be  remedied  at  enormous 
cost.  Government  regulations  ought  to  make 
it  easy  for  a  municipality  promptly  to  extend 
their  boundaries  so  as  to  bring  new  districts 
under  proper  jurisdiction. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  of  the 
section  Avas  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Whyatt, 
Borough  Engineer,  Grimsby,  who  said  he  agreed 
in  the  main  with  the  views  expressed  in  the 
inaugural  address,  but  upon  one  point  he 
differed  from  the  President,  He  agreed  that 
the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  needed  modification  in  numerous  cases 
to  make  them  practical,  but  he  did  not  agree 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  special  by-laws 
governing  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
working-classes  should  be  relaxed.  The 
members  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  more  practical,  and  should  make 
themselves  better  acquainted  Avith  the  special 
difficulties  encountered  in  different  localities 
that  made  the  model  by-laws  inapplicable 
in  many  cases,  and  rendered  modifications 
absolutely  necessary.  But  whatever  con¬ 
cessions  might  be  obtained  by  local  authorities 
Avould  at  once  be  claimed  by  the  jerry-builder. 
If  the  by-laws  were  relaxed,  or  if  they  had  no 
by-laws,  they  would  be  unable  to  control  the 
jerry- builder. 

Mr.  Councillor  Musgrave  (Rugby),  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks,  said  Ave  must  not  seek  to 
relax  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  in  the 
interest  of  the  jerry-builder.  He  should  oppose 
the  interference  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  the  appointment  of  surveyors.  On  many 
occasions  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
proved  itself  incompetent.  The  model  by-laws 
were  much  in  need  of  amendment.  As  they  stood 
they  were  a  mass  of  Arerbiage,  the  interpretation 
of  which  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

The  vote  having  been  accorded  by  the 
section,  Mr.  Harpur  replied.  He  said  he  did 
not  suggest  that  there  should  be  any  retrograde 
action  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  and 
perhaps,  instead  of  the  word  relaxation,  he  ought 
to  have  used  the  term  modification.  The  main 
point  was  that,  with  all  the  expenses  that  have 
to  be  incurred  by  a  local  authority  in  building 
cheap  houses  under  the  Housing  Acts,  it  became 
impossible  to  compete  Avith  the  builder.  The 
exaction  of  a  height  of  10  ft.  and  of  14-in.  walls 
for  cheap  cottages  of  tAvo  floors  was  unnecessary. 
The  scantling  of  the  timber  prescribed  was 
often  also  too  great.  For  such  cottages,  9-in. 
walls  were  quite  thick  enough.  The  expense 
of  building  such  cottages  must  be  reduced. 
The  term  for  the  repayment  of  loans  had  been 
extended  by  the  legislature  from  fifty  years  to 
eighty  years,  but  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  only  grant  the  extended  term  for  freehold 
roperty.  Local  authorities  ought  to  have  the 
enefit  of  improved  legislation  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  It  was  an  impertinence  on 
the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  Avay  when  the  law  had  granted 
eighty  years  for  the  repayment  of  loans.  Again, 
with  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  loans  might 
be  obtained  by  local  authorities  on  much  better 
terms.  Mi-.  Musgrave  objected  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the 
appointment  of  surveyors.  But  there  should 
be  some  authority  to  control  those  appointments, 
and  if  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
reformed  and  would  exercise  its  powers,  it 
might  render  great  services  to  the  public  in  this 
ana  other  matters. 
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Seaside  Sewaje  Disposal. 

The  first  paper  called  for  was  on  “  Seaside 
Sewage  Disposal,”  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Martin,  of 
Westminster.  A  town  possessing  a  well-chosen 
sea-outfall  had  a  much  less  difficult  problem  to 
face  in  the  disposal  of  its  sewage  than  an  inland 
local  authority.  An  efficient  sea-outfall  gave 
a  nearer  approach  to  finality  than  any  other 
mode  of  disposal  yet  in  vogue.  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  were  laying  trunk  sewers 
to  take  the  sewage  from  their  river  valleys  and 
towns  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  for  London 
itself  a  scheme  had  been  propounded  to  carry 
the  sewage  56  miles  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Kent  to  an  outfall  at  Dungeness  Point.  An 
instance  of  an  efficient  sea-outfall  was  found 
at  Torquay,  which  for  the  past  forty-five  years 
had  discharged  its  sewage  into  deep  water  in  the 
English  Channel.  Very  few  seaside  towns  were 
so  happily  situated  as  Torquay.  In  most  cases 
the  absence  of  adequate  fall  or  other  causes 
necessitated  preliminary  treatment  of  some  kind 
for  the  sewage  of  seaside  towns.  The  efficiency 
of  treatment  by  the  removal  of  the  solid  matters 
in  suspension,  and  of  treatment  by  the  septic 
tank  system,  were  compared  in  the  paper,  and 
the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at  : 

“  1.  That  under  certain  exceptionally  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  discharge  of  untreated  sewage  may 
yield  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

“  2.  That  under  ordinary  conditions  the  separation 
of  the  solids  is  desirable.  .  .  . 

••3.  That  this  may  be  partially  accomplished  by 
screening,  and  more  effectually  by  sedimentation, 
precipitation  or  septic  action. 

“  4.  That  under  ordinary  conditions  septic  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  most  satisfactory. 

“  5.  That  the  effluent  should,  if  possible,  be  dis¬ 
charged  continuously.  .  .  „ 

•‘6.  That  if  storage  is  inevitable,  it  should  take  place 
in  a  tank  rather  than  a  sewer,  and  that  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  valves  should  be  effected  auto- 

H'^'v^That  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
the  point  of  discharge." 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper.  He  was  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  trunk  sewer  for  Monmouth,  and 
three  years  ago  had  been  interested  in  a  scheme 
before  Parliament  for  a  sewer  of  4  ft.  6  in. 
diameter  three  miles  away.  They  knew  they 
should  meet  with  opposition,  and  it  had  been 
necessary  to  be  prepared  for  every  difficulty. 
They  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  conditions 
for  a  continuous  discharge,  and  would  have  to 
discharge  on  the  top  of  the  tide.  They  had  to 
discharge  a  sewer  containing  41  millions  of 
gallons  in  four  hours.  But  where  conditions 
were  favourable,  a  continuous  discharge  was  the 
most  desirable. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded.  Colonel 
Brownridge,  borough  engineer,  Birkenhead, 
supported  the  motion.  He  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  works  on  the  Mersey,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  permitted  of  a  continuous  dis¬ 
charge.  They  could  discharge  into  the  Mersey 
at  all  states  of  the  tide,  but  he  did  not  know  if 
that  would  be  practicable  in  cases  where  all  the 
sewers  concentrated  into  one.  If  possible  they 
should  obtain  a  continuous  discharge  into  the 
sea.  It  was  possible  to  trace  the  course  of  a 
stream  of  sewage  -t  a  great  distance  by  means  of 
birds.  When  the  sewage  could  be  broken  up 
and  rapidly  mixed  with  sea-water,  it  must  be 
better.  He  did  not  propose  to  discuss,  where 
treatment  was  necessary,  whether  it  should  be 
septic  or  otherwise.  The  main  thing  was  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  an  effluent  under 
good  conditions,  and  if  they  had  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  select  the  method  of  treatment, 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  a  seaside  town 

would  not  offer  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  discussion  had  left  him  no 
points  to  reply  to.  He  was  gratified  to  find  so 
kind  a  reception  given  to  his  paper,  which  was 
on  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  not  easy  to  say 
anything  new. 


Sewaje  Discharge  into  Estuaries  of  Small 
Tidal  Rivers ,  Etc. 


\  paper  of  much  interest  on  a  cognate 
subject  was  read  in  section  B,  over  which 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Klein,  of  London,  presided. 
The  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  Cl.  Russell 
Foulerton.  Director  of  the  laboratories  of 
Middlesex  Hospital,  to  show  the  results  of 
the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the  estuaries  of 
small  tidal  rivers  and  on  the  coast,  on  the  health 
of  the  populations  residing  near  the  outfall 
The  paper  first  dealt  with  the  injury  to  fish  and 
fishing  and  especially  to  the  oyster  industry, 
through  the  pollution  of  tidal  waters  by  sewage 
and  the  possible  danger  of  typhoid  through  the 
consumption  of  shell  fish,  and  then  considered 
the  danger  of  the  direct  causation  of  typhoid 
among  the  communities  dwelling  near  the 


sewage-polluted  foreshores  of  rivers  and  estu¬ 
aries.  The  report  of  a  commission  appointed 
last  year  to  consider  the  subject,  issued  in 
January,  stated  that  some  alteration  of  the  laws 
dealing  with  the  pollution  of  rivers  was  required. 
The  investigations  of  Dr.  Foulerton  were 
chiefly  in  Sussex,  and  extended  to  Chichester 
Harbour,  a  village  of  ‘241  inhabitants  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sussex  Ouse,  a  town  of  6,770 
population,  about  8  miles  from  the  outfall 
of  the  sewage  of  Lewes,  two  large  towns  respec¬ 
tively  of  45,344  and  36,535  population,  twelve 
urban  districts  and  twelve  rural  districts  in 
the  county.  The  general  conclusion  arrived 
at  is,  that  the  danger  of  the  air-borne  infection 
of  typhoid  from  the  sludge  on  the  banks  of 
tidal  rivers  into  which  crude  sewage  has  been 
discharged,  has  been  overlooked.  Dr.  Foulerton 
thinks  it  unfortunate  that  the  “  Prevention  of 
Rivers  Pollution  Act”  allows  such  discharges 
as  are  not  a  nuisance  to  the  eye  or  the  nose. 
Leaving  to  the  future  the  question  of  crude 
sewage  discharges  on  open  coasts,  he  has  no 
doubt  that  danger  to  public  health  exists 
through  the  discharge  of  crude  sewage  into 
narrow  estuaries  to  settle  on  the  foreshores  of 
rivers.  In  the  village  of  241  inhabitants 
there  had  been  fifteen  cases  of  typhoid  in 
twelve  years.  Typhoid  is  prevalent  in  the 
town  of  6.770  inhabitants  a  few  miles  from  the 
point  on  the  Ouse  where  Lewes  discharges  its 
crude  sewage.  It.  only  requires  a  fly  to  feed 
on  the  sewage  polluted  mud  anil  then  on  milk 
or  other  human  food  to  provide  an  effectual 
means  for  propagating  typhoid.  The  morbidity 
rates  observed  in  the  two  large  towns  refeired 
to,  the  twelve  urban  and  twelve  rural  districts, 
show  a  contrast  which  is  very  significant.  The 
morbidity  rate  for  typhoid  was  for  the  whole 
county  4‘08,  for  the* two  large  towns  6‘03,  for 
the  twelve  urban  districts  4‘7.  and  for  the 
twelve  rural  districts  2  5.  Of  fourteen  urban 
districts  the  towns  with  the  highest  morbidity 
rate  were  the  least  crowded  ;  six  on  rivers  or 
coasts  showed  the  highest,  and  six  inland  towns 
showed  the  lowest  morbidity  rates.  These 
facts  prove,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Foulerton, 
that  our  ideas  of  the  causation  of  typhoid 
require  to  be  extended,  and  that  we  must 
reconsider  the  advisability  of  allowing  the 
discharge  of  large  quantities  of  crude  sewage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  situated  on  our 
tidal  rivers  and  on  our  coasts. 

Conservation  of  Subterronean  Water  Supplies. 

A  paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
Borough  and  Waterworks  Engineer,  of  Tun¬ 
bridge- Wells,  was  read  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  the 
hon  sec.  of  the  section,  in  the  absence  of 
the  author  through  illness.  The  subject  was 
"  The  Conservation  of  Subterranean  Water 
Supplies.”  In  fifteen  of  the  largest  towTis  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  687,700  people,  the  sole  or  the  main  sources 
of  water  supply  are  subterranean.  Hence  the 
question  of  maintaining  at  all  seasons  such 
sources  of  supply  becomes  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  This  was  so  clearly  recognised  in 
1902,  when  the  Cray  river  disappeared,  through 
the  excessive  pumping  (so  it  is  alleged)  of  a 
London  water  company,  that  an  Underground 
Water  Preservation  Association  was  formed  in 
that  year  with  the  object  of  preventing,  if 
possible,  the  excessive  abstraction  of  under- 
erround  ’  water.  Diagrams  accompanying  the 
paper  showed  some  of  the  devices  by  which 
the  natural  storage  of  underground  water  may 
be  increased,  and  the  escape  of  underground 
water  through  natural  outlets  can  be  diminished. 
In  the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  paper 
it  was  not  discussed  before  the  section  adjourned. 

Disposal  of  Waste  of  Public  Institutions. 

On  Monday  the  proceedings  of  the  section 
were  resumed  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  on 
the  “Disposal  of  the  Waste  of  Public  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Works,”  by  Mr.  W.  Francis  Goodrich, 
of  London.  The  great  improvements  which 
had  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Municipal  Refuse  Destructors  had 
led  medical  men  and  sanitarians  to  look  for  a 
small  destructor  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the 
waste  of  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  required  to  be 
as  perfect  as  possible.  Noxious  fumes  or 
nuisance  of  any  kind  could  not  be  tolerated 
within  the  walls  of  such  institutions.  The 
defective  features  of  the  older  types  of  destruc¬ 
tors  were  pointed  out  in  the  paper.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  forced  draught  had  been  the  means  of 
effecting  great  improvements  in  the  smaller 
as  well  as  in  the  large  municipal  refuse  destruc¬ 
tors,  and  a  temperature  of  2,000  deg.  Fahrenheit 
being  now  easily  maintainable,  no  nuisance  of 


any  kind  was  now  possible.  A  number  ■ 
photographs  accompanied  the  paper,  shown 
various  types  of  small  destructors,  one  designf 
for  a  small  London  isolation  hospital,  with 
destroying  capacity  of  only  i  cwt.  of  refuse  | 
hour.  *  Another  illustration  showed  a  portae 
destructor,  with  a  destroying  capacity  of  5  to: 
per  day.  Types  of  small  destructors  for  tray 
refuse  were  also  illustrated  in  the  paper. 

Before  the  discussion  was  entered  upon 
second  paper  was  read  on  the  same  subject.  T1 
was  entitled,  “  Disposal  of  Refuse,”  by  Mr.  F  . 
Watson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Leeds.  Havr 
on  previous  occasions  expounded  the  principi 
on  which  an  efficient  refuse -destructor  sliou 
be  constructed.  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  present  pap. 
described  the  leading  features  of  three  tyj 
of  destructors  on  which  he  had  recently  bd 
engaged— one  at  Brussels,  opened  last  ye 
for  a  capital  city,  which  was  of  the  larg> 
kind  ;  a  plant  of  moderate  size,  with  twej 
cells,  for  the  town  of  West  Hartlepool :  ana 
small  one  of  three  cells  erected  at  Folkestonei 
The  plant  at  Brussels  was  one  of  twen- 
four  cells,  in  two  groups  of  twelve  ci 
each,  which  embodied  all  the  most  reef 
improvements.  The  cells  are  of  the  ba 
to-back  “top-fed”  type,  each  capable 
burning  from  8  to  10  tons  of  refuse  per  d; 
or  a  total  capacity  of  240  tons  per  day.  1 
special  difficulties  to  be  met  in  the  case 
Brussels  were  the  getting  rid  of  nnmei 
accumulations  of  refuse  formerly  sold  I 
farmers,  but  of  late  years  discarded  for  agne 
tural  purposes,  and 'the  sparseness  in  the  < 
refuse  of  combustible  matters,  such  as  cindu 
It  had  long  remained  doubtful  whether 
expense  of  providing  coke  or  other  fuel: 
help  in  the  cremation  of  the  refuse  would  1 
be  necessary.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  paper,  sta 
that  there  has  never  been  any  difficulty 
keeping  steam  either  in  summer  or  win 
although,  owing  to  climatic  conditions  and 
extensive  use  of  gas  cooking  stoves,  the  refi 
of  Brussels  contains  far  less  combustible  ma' 
than  is  the  case  in  any  ordinary  English  tow 
The  plant  at  West  Hartlepool  was  of 
periods,  the  fires  in  the  original  six  cells  bcl 
lighted  in  1901  and  those  of  the  six  extern 
cells  in  1903.  The  contract  for  the  new  pi 
as  well  as  for  the  old  was  offered  to  open  com 
tition,  the  committee  being  determined 
obtain  in  the  extension  plant  the  best  furm 
without  regard  to  what  they  had  in  use  alret. 
The  original  plant  was  guaranteed  to  evapo) 

1  lb.  of  steam  per  lb.  of  refuse,  the  new  p 
was  guaranteed  to  evaporate  125  lb.  of  sti 
per  lb.  of  refuse  burned.  In  both  cases  J 
guaranteed  evaporation  was  exceeded, 
evaporation  realised  in  the  old  plant  avers: 
1-25  lb.  of  steam  per  lb.  of  refuse  and  in  the  t 
plant  it  rose  to  152  lb.  The  cost  of  labour  1 
lOd.  per  ton  of  refuse  consumed,  and  ml 
new  plant  only  9d.  per  ton.  [ 

The  Folkestone  plant,  which  has  just  IS 
completed,  differs  in  several  important  respl 
from  the  others  described.  The  cells  are  caps 
of  dealing  with  15  tons  of  refuse  per 
every  twenty-four  hours.  They  have  an 
larged  grate  area  of  42  sq.  ft.  per  cell,  by  W' 
it  is  expected  that  considerable  economies: 
be  effected  as  compared  with  the  standard  1 
The  arrangements  permit  of  an  increase  ini 
size  of  the  destructor  when  the  growth  oi 
borough  demands  such  a  step.  The  bcl 
are  made  ample  for  an  enlarged  plant, 
another  boiler  can  be  added  when  requ( 
The  author,  in  concluding  his  paper,  expr: 
gratitude  for  valuable  suggestions  made 
Messrs.  E.  Putzeys,  Chief  Engineer  of  Brus 
Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  M.I.C.E.,  of  West  Hartlcf 
(late  Borough  Engineer);  and  the  Bor| 
Engineer  of  Folkestone,  Mr.  A.  E.  Nic| 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  with  whom  he  has  collaborated 
the  erection  of  the  several  plants,  and  to  wi 
are  due  in  large  measure  the  success  achilj 
in  the  respective  cases.  To  illustrates 
paper  a  large  number  of  enlarged  photogiil: 
were  thrown  upon  the  screen,  each  in  ; 
being  described  by  Mr.  Watson  as  it  appear-^ 


The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  than  ! 
both  the  readers  of  papers.  He  would  likJ 
Watson  to  tell  the  section  why  the  BabcoclJ 
Willcox  boilers  were,  in  the  case  of  destrtl 
plant,  preferred.  Did  they  possess  any  ad  j 
age  over  other  types  of  boilers  ? 

Mr.  Councillor  Atkinson  (Hull)  secondel| 
motion.  The  section  was  deeply  indebtojl 
both  these  experts.  In  Hull  they  had  lii 
good  deal  of  experience  of  destructors.  s| 
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r  population  of  250,000  they  had  two 
;ructors,  one  of  them  of  an  old  and  very 
nitive  type.  They  had  adopted  Horsfall’s 
iructors,  after  a  very  full  consideration,  at  a 
;  of  £22,700.  In  reply  to  the  President, 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
icock  and  Willcox  boilers  were  adopted 
lose  they  were  the  most  economical.  The 
•  destructor  at  Hull  had  twelve  cells,  with 
n  for  more.  Last  year  they  had  burned 
sfactorily  15,577  tons  of  dry  dust,  which  was 
ected  and  delivered  to  the  destructor  works 
the  corporation.  They  supplied  steam  for 
trie  lighting  and  the  crushed  clinker  was 
ed  with  a  disinfectant  and  used  as  a  deo- 
ser,  thus  effecting  a  great  economy, 
olonel  Brownridge  (Borough  Engineer,  Bir- 
head)  asked  the  authors  of  the  papers  if 
7  could  state  the  average  cost  of  a  destructor 
r  a  long  period.  Too  often  the  cost  of  a 
iructor  was  given  over  too  short  a  period. 
511  the  works  were  new  and  everything  was  in 
d  order  the  cost  for  repairs  was  naturally 
,11,  but  as  the  years  went  on  the  cost  for 
lirs  became  greater  and  greater,  and  there- 
,  as  an  engineer,  he  would  rather  have  the 
,  of  maintenance  stated  for  a  lengthened 
od.  He  happened  to  have  been  mixed  up 
the  early  experiments  with  destructors, 
ch  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  high 
peratures.  He  had  followed  the  develop- 
its  and  the  improvements  made  from  time  to 
e  by  rival  manufacturers.  A  healthy  rivalry 
veen  different  inventors  could  only  result 
Jenefit  to  the  community.  The  claims  of 
sntors  were  sometimes  misleading.  They 
e  not  concerned  to  know  how  much  water 
Id  be  evaporated.  They  wanted  destructors 
lestroy  the  refuse  of  towns,  but  if  they  could 
tin  that  object,  and  could  get  other  corn- 
rial  results,  so  much  the  better.  The 
.lity  to  be  looked  for  in  a  destructor  was  that 
should  destroy  refuse  in  a  satisfactory 
iner. 

dderman  Cohen  (Hull),  in  supporting  the 
e  of  thanks,  said  he  was  a  decided  advocate 
;he  destructor.  He  was  at  the  laying  of  the 
ndation-stone  of  the  first  destructor  erected 
this  country,  and  he  had  watched  with 
srest  the  scientific  improvements  introduced 
n  time  to  time  in  the  later  types.  In  the 
e  of  most  towns  a  great  economy  could  be 
cted  by  the  use  of  the  destructor  in  the 
Dosal  of  their  refuse. 

Ir.  Councillor  Short  (Bootle)  said  Mr. 
tson’s  paper  was  very  interesting  as  showing 
improvements  made  in  the  application  of 
snee  to  the  production  of  a  good  destructor, 
hoped  that,  by  means  of  such  papers,  they 
uld  get  the  very  latest  up-to-date  destructor. 
b  question  was  increasingly  important  to  the 
nicipal  administrator,  whose  chief  concern 
3  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people  and  to 
re  life. 

fir.  Alderman  Burridge  (Bedford)  said  that 
jat  they  wanted  to  find  was  a  destructor  which 
uld  do  its  work  without  causing  a  nuisance, 
avoid  creating  a  nuisance  by  putting  up  a 
itructor  in  a  central  situation,  they  were 
vised  to  go  a  mile  or  two  out.  But  this  would 
mlve  great  cost  for  cartage,  and  he  hoped  a 
itructor  would  be  produced  some  day  which 
lid  be  erected  in  a  central  situation  without 
ng  itself  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  to  health. 
Mr.  Walker  Smith  (Borough  Engineer,  Barrow- 
Furness)  thought  their  thanks  were  equally 
b  to  the  readers  of  both  the  papers.  How 
re  they  to  gain  instruction  unless  firms  would 
tne  to  these  meetings  to  give  them  the  benefit 
their  experience  ?  A  previous  speaker  had 
mplained  that  here  in  section  C  they  had  only 
ir  papers  before  them  and  that  of  the  Presi- 
nt.  Was  it  worth  the  while  of  their  authorities 
send  them  to  a  Congress  which  had  so  little 
fore  it  ?  Might  not  the  section  be  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  Sanitary  Congress  ? 

The  President  ruled  that  the  remark  was  out 
order.  They  might  as  well  ask  why  the 
pers  of  both  bodies  should  not  be  read  before 
3  Association  of  Municipal  Engineers. 

Mr.  Turley  (City  Surveyor,  Canterbury)  said 
should  like  to  know  what  was  the  average  cost 
working  a  destructor.  At  Canterbury  the 
it  for  repairs  to  the  destructor  was  enormous, 
ey  had  a  destructor  erected  only  three  or  four 
ars  ago,  and  already  the  cost  for  repairs  was 
tting  rather  alarming.  Was  it  always  wise 
go  in  for  high  temperatures  ?  He  thought  it 
•s  wrong  to  seek  after  high  temperatures  for 
3  sake  of  saving  the  rates  by  utilising  the 
itructor  for  electric  lighting.  If  the  tem- 
rature  was  less,  they  might  be  able  effect¬ 


ually  to  destroy  the  refuse  and  save  a  good 
deal  on  the  cost  of  repairs. 

Mr.  Morrall  (Mayor  of  Bridgnorth)  said  they 
must  get  their  information  from  gentlemen  who 
possessed  it.  They  wanted  to  determine  which 
destructor  was  the  most  suitable  for  their 
requirements.  He  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  the  first  cost  of  a  destructor  for  a  town 
of  10,000  and  for  one  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
how  much  they  might  expect  to  incur  for 
repairs.  The  reported  enormous  cost  of  repairs 
at  Canterbury  was  not  encouraging. 

Mr.  Whyatt  (Borough  Surveyor,  Grimsby) 
said  he  would  rather  like  to  dissociate  himself 
from  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  previous 
speakers.  Who  else  was  there  to  tell  us  what 
we  require  to  know  if  not  the  manufacturers  ? 
It  was  a  decided  advantage  to  hear  their  views. 
He  should  certainly  apply  Mr.  Goodrich’s 
suggestion  as  to  forced  draught  to  small  hospital 
destructors.  At  present  these  destructors  were 
usually  of  low  temperature,  and  therefore  gave 
off  foul  effluvia.  The  next  he  had  to  construct 
should  be  adjoining  the  laundry,  and  he  would 
use  a  forced  draught.  With  regard  to  the  few¬ 
ness  of  papers,  was  it  not  to  their  own  discredit 
rather  than  that  of  the  Institute  ?  There  was 
now  no  nuisance  from  the  chimney  of  a  well- 
built  destructor,  and  it  was  better  to  put  it  in 
the  centre  of  a  town.  A  far  greater  objection 
to  a  distant  site  was  that  the  difficulties  ot 
inspection  were  increased.  When  the  destructor 
was  onlv  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  from  your  office 
you  could  find  time  to  drop  in  when  your  visit  was 
not  expected  ;  but  if  three  miles  away,  your 
visits  would  be  fewer  and  more  or  less  expected. 
At  the  worst  there  was  only  a  burnt  smell  per¬ 
ceivable,  and  as  the  wind  varied  a  good  deal  at 
Grimsby  each  part  of  the  town  got  it  in  turn. 

The  President  of  the  section,  before  calling 
upon  the  readers  of  papers  to  reply,  said  the 
subject  they  had  been  discussing  was  one  of 
great  moment  at  the  present  time.  The  authors 
of  the  papers  had  treated  it  in  an  impartial 
manner,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  tendering 
them  the  thanks  of  the  section.  Personally  he 
was  sorry  that  there  were  not  more  papers,  but 
there  were  other  sections  sitting,  and  all  the 
sections  were  open.  It  was  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  not  himself  given  them  a  paper. 
With  regard  to  another  suggestion  that  had 
been  made,  lie  would  only  say  that  this 
Institute  would  always  take  its  own  course. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was  then  called  upon  to  reply. 
He  said  a  delegate  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
(Colonel  Brownridge)  had  asked  for  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  destructor  over 
a  considerable  period.  He  was  not  able  to  give 
the  required  information  with  regard  to  trade 
refuse  destructors.  The  man  in  charge  would 
have  other  duties  to  perform,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  was  due  to 
the  destructor.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the 
destructors  he  had  described,  a  small  destructor 
to  destroy  from  56  lb.  to  1  cwt.  of  refuse  per 
hour  would  cost  from  75/.  to  100Z.  The  larger 
type  would  cost  from  200/.  to  300/.  The 
portable  destructor  to  burn  half  a  ton  per  hour 
would  cost  about  500/.  With  regard  to  papers 
prepared  by  manufacturers,  he  would  reply  by 
stating  what  had  recently  taken  place  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  British  and  American  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  Chicago.  Two  papers  were  read 
on  this  subject,  upon  which  the  American 
engineers  were  anxious  for  information.  One 
which  was  read  by  a  London  engineer  was  so 
full  of  commonplaces  and  inaccuracies  as  to  be 
pronounced  ridiculous.  Instead  of  being  in¬ 
formed,  the  American  engineers  would  have 
been  misled  had  t’  -re  not  been  another  paper 
on  the  same  subject  read  by  the  representative 
of  a  manufacturer.  The  reader  of  the  latter 
paper,  which  was  very  helpful  to  the  American 
engineers,  was  Mr.  George  Watson,  brother  of 
Mr.  F.  L.  Watson,  whose  paper  they  had  just 
heard.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Mr. 
Turley,  of  Canterbury,  it  was  not  to  him  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  high-temperature  cells 
in  a  destructor  put  up  four  or  five  years  ago 
should  be  in  need  of  some  repairs. 

Mr.  Thornley  (St.  Pancras),  representing 
the  Metropolitan  A.sylums  Board,  said  his 
experience  of  small  destructors  for  isolation 
hospitals  was  not  so  favourable  as  that  given  in 
the  paper  read  before  the  section.  In  the  case 
of  a  destructor  of  which  he  had  experience,  he 
found  it  in  continual  need  of  repairs  ever  since 
it  was  erected.  He  complained  that  the  papers 
before  the  section  were  private.  How  could  he 
inform  his  colleagues  if  the  information  was  not 
to  be  published  ?  It  was  necessary  too  that  they 
should  have  some  more  independent  testimony. 


He  wanted  the  testimony  of  somebody  not 
connected  with  the  destructor  manufacture. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Watson,  in  reply  to  the  President’s 
question  with  regard  to  the  Babcock  and  Willcox 
boiler,  said  he  could  not  affirm  that  there  was 
any  very  considerable  economical  advantage  in 
the  use  of  the  Babcock  and  Willcox  boiler  over 
boilers  of  the  Lancashire  type,  for  example,  but 
it  was  more  convenient.  H  the  two  types  were 
equally  suitable  to  the  work  to  be  performed, 
the  results  obtained  would  be  about  equal. 

A  delegate  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  the  Babcock  and  Willcox  boiler  was  a 
more  rapid  steam -raiser  than  the  Lancashire 
boiler.  The  question  was  not  answered. 

Mr.  Watson,  continuing,  said  it  was  not  easy 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  destructors  over  long  periods.  He  must 
refer  his  questioner  to  the  reports  of  municipal 
authorities.  The  cost  of  a  destructor  for  a 
population  of  2,000  would  be  from  2,500/.  to 
3,000/.  Refuse  varied  so  much  in  character 
that  it  was  difficult  to  give  an  exact  estimate. 
If  a  town  had  a  good  destructor  they  would  not 
have  any  noxious  smell.  In  saying  that  he 
did  not  imply  that  there  was  only  one  form  of 
good  destructor.  There  were  several  firms  who 
made  good  destructors. 

The  proceedings  of  the  section  then  closed. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Board  of  Architectural  Education. 

The  following  additional  appointments  as 
advisory  members  have  been  made  : — 

Sir  Isambard  Owen,  M.D.,  to  represent  the 
University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  ;  Professor  Elsey  Smith,  to  represent 
King’s  College,  London. 

Visit  to  Neivoastle-on-Tyne. 

The  following  arrangements  have  so  far  been 
made  for  the  Institute  visit  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  the  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  October  7. 

Members  will  be  welcomed  on  their  arrival  at 
Newcastle  on  Thursday  evening,  October  6,  by 
an  influential  local  committee  at  the  County 
Hotel,  Newcastle,  which  will  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Institute  during  the  visit. 

On  Friday,  October  7,  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  A.  P.  Andersen)  will 
receive  the  members  at  the  Council  Chamber  at 
10  a.m.,  and  deliver  an  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  Newcastle. 

The  members  will  then  adjourn  to  the  lecture 
theatre  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  where  the 
President  of  the  Institute  will  take  the  chair,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  conference  on  matters  of 
interest  to  the  profession.  The  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  Trinity  House  will 
be  visited  during  the  morning. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association 
will  entertain  the  visiting  members  at  luncheon 
at  the  County  Hotel. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  enable  members 
to  visit  in  the  afternoon  “  Jesmond  Dene 
House,”  the  residence  of  Sir  Andrew  Noble, 
K.C.B.,  and  “  Jesmond  Towers,”  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  returning  through 
Jesmond  Dene. 

In  the  evening,  at  7.30,  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  County  Hotel. 

On  Saturday,  October  8,  arrangements  will 
be  made  (for  those  who  desire  to  do  so)  to  visit 
Hexham  Abbey  and  the  Roman  Station  at  the 
Chesters,  Chollerford,  under  the  guidance  of 
local  members. 

Members  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  south 
via  Newcastle,  or  those  who  prefer  to  do  so  can 
proceed  to  Carlisle  and  the  Lake  District,  and 
return  by  the  West  Coast  route. 

A  handbook  is  in  course  of  preparation,  con¬ 
taining  full  information  as  to  hotels,  train  times, 
places  of  rendezvous,  etc.,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  member  who  decides  to  attend  the  meeting. 
Seventh  International  Congress  of  Architects,  1906. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Sixth  International  Congress, 
Madrid,  1904,  the  following  were  appointed  as 
British  members  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  International  Congresses  of  Architects  : — 
Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
R.A.,  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare, 
Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  Mr.  John  Slater,  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  Mr.  John  W.  Simpson,  and 
Mr.  W.  J-  Locke. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  have  appointed 
the  above  to  be  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
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present.  The  building  is  entirely  fireproof, 
being  roofed  with  an  octagonal  dome  of  stone 
ribs  and  concrete,  covered  with  roofing  slabs 
of  artificial  stone.  It  terminates  in  a  stone 
lantern  which  is  designed  to  provide  both 
light  and  ventilation,  and  which  also  serves 
to  enclose  the  main  furnace  shaft. 

The  building  is  being  erected  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  Messrs.  D.  O’Neill  and  Son,  contractors, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield  and 


estate.  Canterbury-grove,  West  Norwood  (Mr. 

J.  Wilson). — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. --That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Lucas  and  Sons  refusing  to  sanction 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for 
carriage  traffic  out  of  the  western  side  of  Toot¬ 
ing  Bec-road.  Upper  Tooting  (for  Messrs. 
F.  W.  and  E.  Lucas  and  H.  Erichsen). — 
Refused. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
H.  Langston  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  on  land  abutting  upon  the  south  side 
of  Southend-lane.  and  east  side  of  Worsley- 
bridge-road,  Lewisham. — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Woolwich. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  formation  of  Bercta-street, 
Foots-cray-road,  New  Eltham,  and  sanction 
to  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  western 
side  of  Foots-cray-road.  northward  of  Bercta- 
street  (Mr.  G.  Bush). — Consent. 

Space  at  Bear. 

Lewisham . — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  four  houses  on  a  site  adjoining 
No.  123.  Leahurst-road,  Lewisham  (Mr.  J. 
Johnson). — Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — A  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open 
spaoes  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  residential  flats  on  the 
north  side  of  Moscow-road.  Bayswater,  between 
Palace-court-mansions  and  the  Greek  church, 
with  open  spaces  at  the  rear  (Messrs  Gordon 
and  Gunton  for  Mr.  Raffety). — Consent. 
Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

Holborn. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  on 
the  fifth  story  of  Nos.  112  and  112a,  High 
Holborn,  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  em¬ 
ployed  therein  (Mr.  A.  Burr).— Consent. 
Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 
Poplar. — For  an  addition  to  the  transformer 
station  at  Glengall-road,  Poplar  (Mr.  H. 
Heckford  for  Poplar  Borough  Council). — Con¬ 
sent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


HOUSE  AT  WINDERMERE. 

This  building  is  intended  to  serve  the  joint 
purpose  of  a  residence  for  Mr.  R.  R.  Maw-son* 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Mawson  Bros.,  nursery¬ 
men  and  garden  furnishers,  and  also  as  centra 
offices  for  the  various  nurseries  and  othei 
departments  of  the  firm. 

It  is  to  be  built  adjoining  the  Rayrigg  Woodt 
and  the  Rayrigg  nurseries,  according  to  th< 
best  Westmorland  traditional  methods  o 
building — native  rock  roughcasted  and  lime; 
tinted,  with  very  little  in  the  shape  of  dressings 
except  sills  and  coping  and  steps  ;  and  to  b) 
roofed  with  the  pale  blue-grey  Coniston  slates 
’  ’  ‘  '  tain  a  quiet  rest  fit 

of  tone  or  sobet 


Mr.  C.  M.  Hadfield,  the  joint  archRects. 


SHEFFIELD  POOR  CHILDREN  HOLIDAY 
AND  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  HOLMES- 
FIELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 

This  building  is  proposed  to  be  erected  at 
Holmesfield,  about  seven  miles  from  the  centre 
of  Sheffield,  on  a  sloping  site  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Cordewell  Valley.  It  is 
intended  mainly  as  a  summer  holiday  home 
for  about  eighty  of  the  poorer  children  from  the 
Sheffield  elementary  schools,  boys  and  girls 
being  sent  alternately.  It  will  also  be  used 
as  a  convalescent  home  throughout  the  year 
for  a  limited  number  of  children. 


feeling  from  large  masses  --  . 

colour  as  regards  both  house  and  garden  ;  tht 
needed  variety  and  brightness  in  colour  bein| 
obtained  from  a  few  herbaceous  borders  fillet 
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3lIustrations. 

SCULPTURE ]FROM  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

HE  illustrate  this  week  two  of  the 
best  works  in  sculpture  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  this 

-  year.  We  should  have  been  glad 

to  have  given  them  earlier,  but  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  year’s  sculpture  which  are  readily 
procurable  at  the  time  of  the  Salon,  and  are  sold 
in  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  are  never  those 
of  the  best  sculptural  works  of  the  year,  but 
of  those  which  appeal  to  popular  taste. 

M.  Levasseur’s  “  Nymphe  ”  is  one  of  the 
class  of  works  which  aim  simply  at  the  realisa¬ 
tion  *of  beauty  of  form,  without  any  special 
intellectual  meaning  being  attached  to  the 
work ;  nor  can  sculpture,  perhaps,  be  better 
employed  than  in  producing  a  thing  of  beauty, 
which  indeed,  rightly  regarded,  has  its  own 
spiritual  significance.  No  one  has  produced 
finer  work  of  this  class  than  M.  Gustave  Michel, 
the  author  of  the  other  figure  illustrated  ;  but 
in  this  case  he  has  chosen,  as  French  sculp¬ 
tors  sometimes  do,  to  express  through  the 
medium  of  sculpture  an  intellectual  idea — the 
effect  on  human  feeling  of  the  contemplation 
of  the  infinity  of  space.  The  figure  suggests  an 
astronomer  who  has  been  considering  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  (see  the  chart  of  ellipses 
and  the  compass),  and  is  carried  beyond  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  infinity  of  space. 

We  might  attach  to  it,  as  a  motto,  George 
Herbert’s  verse  : —  M 

“  0  rack  me  not  to  such  a  vast  extent  I|  .  1 
Such  distances  belong  to  Thee: 

The  world's  too  little  for  Thy  tent, 

A  grave  too  big  for  me." 
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Corporation  at  their  City-road  Cemetery,  aid 
forms  an  annexe  to  the  existing  chapel  on  the 
unconsecrated  portion  of  the  cemetery.  The 
chapel,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the 
cemetery  buildings,  was  the  work  of  Messrs.  31.  E. 
Hadfield  and  Charles  Hadfield,  and  was  carried 
out  in  1880. 

•h  The  new  building  takes  the  form  of  a  square 


BASEMENT  FLOOR  PLAN 


chamber,  36  ft.  by  36  ft.  inside,  to  accommodate 
two  cremating  furnaces  of  Messrs.  Simons,  Ltd.’s 
’  only  one  is  being  installed  at 


Sheffield  Poor  Childrens’  Holiday  and  Convalescent  Home,  Holmesfield.  Plans. 
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SCULPTURE: 


-NYMPHE  A  LA  SOURCE."  M.  H.  L.  Levasseur.  Sculptor. 


(EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PARIS  salon). 


I 


the  builder,  July  30.  1904 


SCULPTURE.  "EXTASE  DE  L'lNFINI  " — M.  Gustave  Michel.  Sculptor. 
(EXHIBITED  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON.) 


- - 


SHEFFIELD  POOR  CHILDREN'S  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  HOLM ESFI ELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 


SHEFFIELD  POOR  CHILDREN'S  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  HOLM  ESFI  ELD,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Paterson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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BLYTHWOOD  DAIRY.  STANSTEAD.  ESSEX  —  Mu.  W  D  Carue.  F.R.I.B  A  ,  Architect. 
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ith  old-fashioned  perennials  and  climbers 
pon  the  walls  ;  and  if  it  is  thought  that  the 
irrounding  furze  and  woods  are  insufficient 
)  give  the  desirable  balance  of  warm  colouring 
1  winter  a  proportion  of  beech  and  hornbeam 
edges  would  be  introduced.  T.  H.  Mawson. 


BLYTHWOOD  DAIRY,  STANSTEAD, 
ESSEX. 

This  dairy  was  erected  some  years  ago  for 
ir  James  Blyth,  Bart.,  at  Stanstead,  Essex, 
lad  was  one  of  the  first  dairies  equipped  with 
lectric  plant. 

Sir  James  Blyth  has  recently  lent  his  farm 
i  Blythwood  to  the  Government  for  the  work 
f  the  Tuberculosis  Commission,  whose  interim 
sport  was  published  a  short  time  since. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
OCIety. — On  the  invitation  of  the  York 
rchitectural  Society,  a  party  from  the  Leeds 
■nd  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  including 
Ir.  G.  B.  Bulmer,  the  President,  visited  York 
In  Saturday  to  inspect  the  west  front  of  York 
tins  ter.  A  scaffolding  is  at  present  erected 
It  the  Minster,  and  afforded  an  opportunity 
ir  minute  inspection  which  may  not  occur 
gain  for  many  years.  The  party  were  shown 
ver  the  work  by  the.  clerk  of  works,  and 
rere  able  closely  to  examine  the  south  tower, 
nd  afterwards  went  over  the  stone  yard  in 
onnexion  with  the  work. 

- ^ - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — The 
lembers  of  the  Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers 
n  the  16th  inst.  visited  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 
he  invitation  of  their  President,  Mr.  W.  H. 
[axwell,  the  Borough  Engineer.  The  Mayor 
reeled  the  members  on  their  arrival  at  the 
'own  Hall.  Mr.  Maxwell  then  accompanied 
he  party  to  the  various  public  works  in  the 
istrict.  The  water  supply  of  the  borough  is 
erived  from  twelve  deep-seated  springs  gravi- 
iting  through  iron  collecting  pipe  lines  to  a 
irge  open  storage  reservoir  of  about  45,000,000 
allons  capacity,  and  is  supplemented,  when 
squired,  by  an  excellent  water  obtained  from 
ve  deep  ar'esian  borings  through  the  Wad- 
urst  clay  into  the  Ashdown  sands.  The  works 
re  situated  at  Pembury,  about  four  miles  to  the 
orth-east  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  daily 
ipply  fluctuates  from  about  700,000  gallons 
d  1,000,000  gallons,  according  to  the  time  of 
ear,  and  the  total  yearly  supply  is  about 
60,000,000  gallons,  equivalent  to  a  total 
jnsumption  of  about  20  gallons  per  head  per 
ay,  including  that  used  for  trade,  garden,  and 
lunicipal  purposes.  The  waste  in  distribu- 
on  is  therefore  reduced  to  an  almost  negligible 
ercentage.  From  the  works  at  Pembury  the 
ipply  is  pumped  through  some  two  miles  of 
sing  main  (12  in.  in  diameter  and  provided  in 
uplicate)  into  a  covered  service  reservoir  of 
bout  1,000,000  gallons  capacity,  situated  at 
lackhurst,  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the 
orough.  In  pumping  into  this  reservoir  the 
igines  work  against  a  total  head,  including 
•iction,  of  385  ft.,  which  is  equal  to  a  pressure 
f  167  lb.  to  the  square  inch  on  the  lower  end  of 
le  rising  mains.  The  top  water  level  of  this 
jservoir  is  500  ft.  above  the  sea  level  and  the 
>west  portion  of  the  borough  supplied  about 
40  ft.  above  the  same  datum,  a  difference  of 
ead  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  pressure  of 
bout  1 13  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  For  the  better 
upply  of  high  portions  of  the  borough  not  fully 
sached  by  the  service  reservoir  a  stand-pipe 
0  ft.  in  height  is  provided  close  to  the  reservoir, 
nd  over  which  a  supply  is  given  daily.  For 
rainage  purposes  the  borough  is  divided  into 
iree  watersheds,  one  gravitating  to  the 
orthern  sewage  farm  situated  near  the  South- 
orough  railway  station  (S.E.R.),  one  to  the 
Duthern  sewage  farm  near  Groombridge  (L.B. 
nd  S.C.R.),  and  one  to  the  Hurstwood  pumping 
tation,  where  the  sewage  is  pumped  into  the 
utfall  sewer  gravitating  to  the  southern  farm, 
'he  sewerage  system  of  the  town  consists  of 
rick  and  pipe  sewers,  varying  in  diameter  from 
in.  up  to  5  ft.  diameter.  At  the  Hurstwood 
umping  station  are  two  Crossley  gas  engines, 
Dr  the  purpose  of  raising  the  sewage  through 
bout  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  9  in.  rising 
lain  against  a  head,  exclusive  of  friction,  of 
14  ft.  During  the  year  1903  this  plant 
umped  about  50 £  million  gallons  in  4,150 
ours,  or  at  the  rate  of  12,170  gallons  per 
our,  at  a  cost  for  gas  of  -88d.  per  1,000  gallons 


— the  price  of  gas  being  3s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 
The  two  sewage  farms  above  named  are  each  of 
about  200  acres  in  extent,  equal  to  about  ninety 
persons  to  the  acre,  and  deal  with  the  sewage 
and  a  portion  of  the  storm-water  on  the  broad 
irrigation  principle.  The  heavier  solids  are  first 
removed  in  precipitation  tanks,  and  the  sewage 
then  distributed  by  means  of  “  carriers  ”  con¬ 
touring  the  slopes  of  the  land.  The  treatment 
consists  of  from  three  to  five  applications, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  two  farms 
engage  some  twenty-two  men  on  the  sewage 
treatment  and  farming  operations.  The  crops 
grown  consist  principally  of  ryegrass,  root  crops, 
etc.,  and  a  little  hops. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — 
The  members  of  this  Institution,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Coode,  Son,  and  Matthews, 
the  engineers,  and  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  and  Son, 
the  contractors,  were  recently  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  inspecting  under  special  facili¬ 
ties  the  National  Harbour  Works  at  Dover. 
Permission  was  also  kindly  given  for  the  works 
of  the  Dover  Harbour  Board,  of  which  Mr.  A.  T. 
Walmisley  is  the  engineer,  to  be  seen,  and  the 
turbine  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway 
Channel  Steamer  The  Queen.  On  arrival  at 
Dover  the  party  (about  one  hundred  in  number) 
went  aboard  The  Queen  just  previously  to  her 
starting  for  Calais,  the  chief  interest,  of  course, 
being  centred  in  the  engine-room,  containing 
Parsons  turbines  of  8,000  I.H.P.,  capable  of 
propelling  the  vessel  at  21-73  knots.  From 
the  Admiralty  Pier  the  members  were  taken 
by  a  tug  belonging  to  the  Dover  Harbour 
Board  across  to  their  Prince  of  Wales  Pier, 
where  the  big  Atlantic  liners  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  now  call.  This  pier  was  built 
by  Sir  John  Jackson  to  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Coode,  Son,  and  Matthews.  The  swing  bridge 
on  the  connecting  railway  was  shown  in  motion. 
After  luncheon  the  Admiralty  Harbour  Works 
were  seen,  the  members  being  conveyed  along 
the  East  Arm  by  the  contractors’  railway. 
All  the  operations  in  the  preparation  of  materials 
and  in  the  processes  of  construction  were 
explained  in  detail.  Some  of  the  party  viewed 
the  work  from  one  of  the  Harbour  Board’s 
tugs.  The  total  length  of  sheltering  works  is 
9,520  ft.,  and  the  area  enclosed  will  be  610 
acres  at  low  water.  All  the  under- water  work 
of  the  Admiralty  Pier  extension  and  of  the 
East  Arm  is  practically  completed,  and  a 
commencement  has  been  made  on  the  island 
breakwater,  which  is  to  be  built  in  a  similar 
manner  by  concrete  blocks,  the  bedding  of  the 
first  course  being  prepared  by  means  of  grabs 
and  the  use  of  diving-bells. — On  July  22  a  visit 
was  paid  to  Messrs.  Bryant  and  May’s  Match 
Manufactory  at  Bow,  the  processes  in  the 
making  of  both  square  stick  matches  and  wax 
vestas  being  shown.  Special  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  continuous  machines  for 
both  classes  of  matches,  which  treat  the  raw 
material  and  convert  it  into  the  finished  product 
automatically  throughout,  filling  into  boxes 
which  are  then  placed  in  the  covering  by 
operatives  stationed  at  the  machines. 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  Oldham. — At  Oldham  the  out¬ 
going  School  Board  had  held  a  competition 
for  a  new  school  on  the  Clarksfield-road  site. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  the  result,  they  left 
the  matter  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  new 
authority.  The  Education  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  have  now  held  a  fresh  compe¬ 
tition  consisting  of  local  architects  only. 
With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Edward  R.  Robson,  F.S.A., 
as  assessor,  they  have  awarded  the  first  position 
to  Mr.  Harold  Cheetham,  the  second  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Turner,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Tavlor. 

Chelsea  Town  Hall  Extension  and 
Public  Baths. — On  Tuesday  the  committees 
of  the  Chelsea  Borough  Council  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  matter  reported  having  invited 
Mr.  R.  Dickenson,  Messrs.  Sheppard  and 
Burkinshaw,  Mr.  L.  Stokes,  and  Messrs.  Wills 
and  Anderson  to  furnish  preliminary  reports 
and  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  town  hall 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  public  baths. 
With  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  town  hall, 
six  schemes  were  received  (alternative  designs 
being  submitted  by  Messrs.  Sheppard  and 
Burkinshaw  and  Messrs.  Wills  and  Anderson), 
and  these  had  been  carefully  considered. 
All  the  architects  practically  provided  the 
accommodation  required.  The  scheme  which, 
subject  to  certain  alterations,  the  committee 
were  of  opinion  best  suited  the  Council’s 


requirements,  was  that  of  Mr.  Stokes,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which,  exclusive  of  alterations 
to  the  town  hall,  cloakrooms,  and  gallery  stair¬ 
cases,  is  17,704£.  Designs  fornew  baths  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  foui  architects,  and  the  committee 
had  selected  that  of  Messrs.  Wills  and  Anderson 
as  being  the  one  best  adapted  for  their  purposes. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Cross  was  appointed  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  the 
town  hall,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle  quantity 
surveyor  in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction 
at  the  baths.  Information  had  been  obtained 
as  regards  the  latter  work  as  to  the  cost  of  a 
second-class  swimming-bath,  Turkish  bath, 
water  supply,  electric  light  and  superintendent’s 
house,  and  the  quantity  surveyor  is  to  report 
on  the  prices  for  these  extras  as  planned  by 
Messrs.  Wills  and  Anderson. 

Public  Library,  Peterborough. — The  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Public  Library,  Peterborough, 
has  now  been  decided  as  follows : — First 
premiated  design,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Phillips, 
6,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  London, 
E.C.  ;  second  premiated  design,  Messrs.  Briggs 
and  Wolstenholme.  Central-buildings,  Rich- 
mond-terrace,  Blackburn ;  third  premiated 
design,  Mr.  Thomas  Davison,  28,  Great 
Ormond-street,  London,  W.C.  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes  of  Westminster  was  the  assessor,  and 
his  award  was  received  and  adopted  by  the 
Council. 

- — - 

JBoofcs. 


Pocket-Book  of  Useful  Formulce  and  Memoranda 
for  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers.  By 
Sir  Guildford  L.  Molesworth,  K.C.I.E., 
President  Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  and 
Henry  Bridges  Molesworth,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged, 
with  an  Electrical  Supplement,  by  Walter 
H.  Molesworth.  London :  E.  and  F.  N. 
Spon,  Ltd.,  125,  Strand.  1904. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  this  book,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  it  has  been  the  constant  com¬ 
panion  and  daily  guide  of  engineers  throughout 
the  world.  Although  other  pocket-books  of 
somewhat  similar  character  have  appeared 
within  recent  years,  “  Molesworth  ”  retains 
the  premier  position,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  eminent  engineer  who  produced 
the  first  edition  is  still  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  present  volume.  Fully  recognising  the 
obligation  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times, 
the  authors  have  made  considerable  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  in  many  of  the  subjects 
covered ;  new  matter  has  been  substituted 
in  place  of  that  which  has  become  obsolete, 
and  full  recognition  has  been  taken  of  the 
immense  strides  taken  by  electrical  science. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  book  is 
dedicated  simply  to  engineers,  we  recommend 
it  strongly  to  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders, 
who  will  find  in  it  much  information  that  is 
applicable  to  their  respective  avocations. 


How  to  Estimate.  Being  the  A  nalysis  of 

Blinders’  Prices.  By  John  T.  Rea,  F.S.I. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

London :  B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  High  Holborn. 

1904. 

The  author  must  be  congratulated  upon  the 
well-merited  success  of  his  work,  the  first 
edition,  as  he  states,  having  been  sold  out 
within  a  year.  We  gave  a  somewhat  lengthy 
review  of  that  edition  at  the  time  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  partly  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  dealt  with,  and  partly  because  of  the 
very  thorough  way  it  had  been  treated  by  the 
author.  At  that  time  we  praised  his  effort,  but 
with  certain  qualifications.  This  second  edition 
is  much  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  first,  and  the 
author  must  be  commended  for  the  very 
thorough  way  he  has  taken  up  the  revision — no 
small  task  in  a  work  of  this  size  and  description. 
This  revision  has  been  most  judiciously  done, 
and  the  work  bears  evidence  that  the  author 
has  conscientiously  considered  almost  every 
item  upon  its  merit.  Many  of  the  strictures  we 
passed  in  our  review  of  the  first  edition  do  not, 
in  consequence  of  this,  now  apply.  In  addition 
to  the  revision,  the  work  has  also  been  somewhat 
extended,  with  increased  usefulness,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Rea  upon  a  similar  success  with 
this  edition  as  with  the  first.  One  little  slip  we 
notice  on  page  270.  While  throughout  the 
work  the  author,  in  arriving  at  his  prices,  has 
revised  the  rate  of  wages  (from  lOd.  to  10Jd.), 
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in  the  example  given  on  this  page  he  has 
allowed  the  old  rate  (lOd.)  to  stand.  On  the 
other  hand  we  may  take  as  an  example  of  the 
drastic  nature  of  the  revision  the  items  on 
concrete  on  pp.  89,  90,  and  91. 


Spons’  Architects’  and  Builders’  Price-hook,  with 
Useful  Memoranda  and  Tables.  By  W. 
Young,  Architect.  Thirty-first  edition. 
Edited  by  Clyde  Young,  A.R.I.B.A. 
London :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd.,  125, 
Strand.  1904. 

We  note  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  that 
the  editor  has  at  last  seen  his  way  to  attempt 
some  revision,  both  in  prices  and  arrangement; 
but  a  good  deal  more  requires  to  be  done  before 
it  can  take  the  place  it  did  in  the  earlier  editions 
— say  those  of  twenty  years  ago  and  thereabouts. 
There  is  much  in  the  work  that  might  be  of  a 
useful  character  were  it  brought  more  up  to 
date — a  most  important  consideration  in  an 
annual  publication.  We  still  notice  the  glaring 
inconsistency  which  we  pointed  out  in  our 
review  of  the  thirt'eth  edition,  of  a  fist  of 
rolled  steel  joists  with  rolled  iron  weights.  The 
standard  fist  which  was  arranged  last  year  is 
not  given,  but  an  old  Ust  which  used  to  appear 
in  the  appendix  now  turns  up  in  the  “  Useful 
Memoranda  and  Tables  ”  section,  and  this 
differs  from  that  given  in  the  prices  section  in 
every  particular.  We  must  still  insist  upon  the 
position  we  have  previously  taken — viz.,  that 
the  work  substantially  requires  re-writing,  or  at 
least  complete  revision  item  by  item. 


Builders’  Quantities.  By  Herbert  C.  Grubb. 
London  :  Methuen  and  Co.,  36,  Essex-street, 
London,  W.C.  1904. 

The  author  in  his  preface  hazards  the  startling 
opinion  that  “  The  study  of  builders’  quantities 
is  probably  the  most  fascinating  of  any  under¬ 
taken  by  architectural  and  building  students,” 
an  opinion  that  will  be  received  with  a  large 
measure  of  scepticism  by  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  judge.  In  the  case  of  the  “  archi¬ 
tectural  student,”  we  are  afraid  that  the 
fascination  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  opportunity  of  turning  an  honest  penny 
by  doing  work  that  would  more  properly  be  left 
to  those  specially  trained  in  this  class  of  building 
practice.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  a 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  treat  the 
subject  as  a  “  school  ”  one,  rather  than  a  “pro¬ 
fessional  ”  one  requiring  a  practical  training, 
and  in  perusing  this  book  this  opinion  is 
strengthened.  In  fact,  the  author  opens  his 
reface  by  candidly  stating  that  the  work  “  has 
een  compiled  to  assist  students  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  examination.”  This  is  most  obvious 
tD  any  one  who  studies  the  work,  and  doubtless 
the  student  who  is  bent  upon  passing  his 
examination  will  find  it  useful,  especially  as 
sample  questions  are  given  in  the  appendices. 
Taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  the  author,  with 
the  view  of  passing  examinations  before  him, 
has  doubtless  achieved  his  object.  The  form 
in  which  the  examples  cf  abstracting  are 
given  will  be  of  very  little  use  in  practice. 
The  various  diagrams  throughout  the  work 
are  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  some  of  the 
descriptions  are  very  bald,  and  would  be  the 
cause  of  very  wide  tendering.  This  is,  of 
course,  quite  a  matter  of  detail  in  more  senses 
than  one,  but  it  is  a  just  cause  for  the  complaint 
on  the  part  of  contractors  as  to  the  paucity  of 
description  in  “  architects’  ”  quantities.  The 
“  building  student,”  who  is  taking  quantities  for 
his  own  use  only,  and  not  for  the  use  of  other 
builders,  will  probably  find  the  work  useful. 

Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Vol.  XXIV., 
Part  IV.  London :  The  Sanitary  Institute, 
Margaret-street,  W.  1904. 

This  issue  of  the  Journal  consists  principally 
of  papers  read  at  the  Institute’s  Congress  at 
Bradford  last  year.  Many  of  these  are  of  more 
or  less  general  interest,  but  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  those  relating  to  building  and  sani¬ 
tation.  A  short  paper  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Briggs  on 
“  Cottages  for  Agricultural  Labourers  ”  is  not 
without  value,  but  the  “  two  typical  sketch- 
plans  ”  with  which  it.  is  illustrated  are  far  from 
perfect ;  in  Plan  A  the  living-room  is  too  narrow, 
the  copper  and  sink  in  the  scullery  are  awkwardly 
placed,  and  bedroom  No.  1  is  L-shaped  ;  the 
living-room  in  Plan  B  has  five  doors  and  the 
window  is  in  the  same  wall  as  the  range  ;  the 
scullery  is  inadequately  lighted,  and  in  two  of  the 
bedrooms  there  is  no  space  for  furniture  except 
the  beds.  Mr.  J.  G.  D.  Armstrong,  in  a  paper 
on  “  Cement  Joints  in  Drains,”  points  out  the 
causes  of  failure  in  the  joints  of  stoneware  pipes, 


and  advocates  the  use  of  neat  cement,  thoroughly 
air-slaked,  and  finely  ground  ;  the  paper  elicited 
an  interesting  discussion.  A  large  part  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  by  papers  on  various  details 
of  school  hygiene,  of  which  the  most  important 
to  the  architect  is  that  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Nesbit  on 
the  “  Warming  and  Ventilating  of  Public 
schools.”  Mechanical  ventilation  is  advocated, 
and  plans  and  sections  of  two  schools  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  ventilated  in  this  manner,  are  given. 
The  report  of  the  discussion  on  “  Practical 
Considerations  in  Connexion  with  Modern 
Methods  of  Treating  Sewage  ”  is  decidedly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  shows  a  marked  preponderance  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  percolating  filters  and 
against  contact-beds. 


Stresses  and  Thrusts  :  A  T ext- Book  for  Students. 
By  G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  A.R.I.B.A., 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  170  diagrams.  London  :  B.  T. 
Batsford.  1904. 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  work  several 
alterations  have  been  made,  which  ought  to 
increase  its  popularity  among  architectural 
students.  The  chapters  upon  “Rectangular 
Beams  ”  and  “  Arches  ”  have  been  remodelled, 
and  worked  examples  have  been  added  to  the 
chapters  dealing  with  struts,  and  the  design  of 
steel  joists  and  steel  plate  girders,  these  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  clearly  adding  to  the 
utility  of  the  work.  The  inclusion  of  some 
selected  R.I.B.A.  examination  papers  is  a 
useful  feature  of  this  excellent  text-book  in  its 
latest  form.  _ 


A  Digest  of  the  Law  Relating  to  the  Easement 
of  Light.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Admiralty  Register  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London :  Stevens  and  Sons,  and  Reeves 
and  Turner.  1904. 

A  further  edition  of  this  practical  little  hand¬ 
book  on  the  law  relating  to  light  is  especially 
welcome  at  a  time  when  the  attention  both 
of  lawyers  and  the  public  has  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  author  has  added  to 
this  edition  an  historical  introduction,  which 
was  originally  published  in  these  columns, 
in  which  he  traces  the  origin  of  our  present 
law  back  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law. 
The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  con¬ 
sidered  and  explained  in  this  edition  with  great 
clearness,  but  we  could  wish  a  little  more 
had  been  said  of  the  influence  it  will  have  on 
prohibitive  injunctions.  In  Art.  39,  which 
deals  with  this  question,  the  reference  to  the 
above  case,  Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores, 
is  to  the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but 
in  the  House  of  Lords  some  important  dicta 
on  this  point  were  enunciated.  The  effect  of 
their  decision  being  that  there  is  no  proprietary 
right  to  all  the  light,  but  that  the  obstruction 
to  the  light  must  amount  to  a  nuisance,  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  injunction  to 
abate  a  nuisance  not  at  the  time  committed, 
as  the  question  of  degree  comes  in,  and  Lord 
Macnaghten  especially  dealt  with  this  question. 
Those  who  have  read  former  editions  of  this 
digest  will  need  no  advice  from  us  to  possess 
themselves  of  this  later  edition,  whilst  to  those 
who  require  an  exposition  on  a  difficult  point 
of  law  in  a  most  clear  and  readable  form,  this 
manual  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
- - 

Corresponbence. 

LIGHT  AND  WATER. 

Sir, — I  am  encouraged  by  your  kind  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  “  Light  and  Water,”  in  your  last  issue, 
to  write  a  few  words  of  explanation  of  my  note 
on  the  “  Reflexion  of  a  Rainbow,”  which  I 
regret  I  did  not  make  sufficiently  clear.  In 
that  note  I  said  that  “  the  reflexion  consists 
of  a  smaller  arc  than  the  actual  rainbow,  its 
extremities  springing  not  from  the  ends  of  the 
rainbow  proper,  but  from  points  inside  them.” 
Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  drops  of  water  forming  the  bow  are 
stationary.  The  rays  of  light  from  these  drops 
all  converge  to  one  point,  namely,  the  eye  of 
the  observer.  The  rainbow  thus  differs  from 
a  real  object  in  that  (taking  only  the  primary 
bow  into  account)  any  point  in  it  sends  out  a 
ray  in  one  direction  only,  instead  of  rays  in  all 
directions.  It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  rays  from  this  particular  bow  to 


reach  the  spectator's  eye  by  reflexion  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  If  he  shifts  his 
position,  he  will  see  a  bow  formed  by  other 
drops — another  bow,  in  fact,  and  not  the  one 
that  appeared  to  him  in  his  first  position. 
Now,  the  only  bow  that  can  appear  to  him 
by  reflexion  from  the  water  is  the  bow  that  he 
would  see  were  he  lowered  to  a  point  as  far 
below  the  surface  as  he  is  actually  above  it. 
Hence  the  break  of  which  I  have  spoken  between 
the  actual  and  the  reflected  bow  (which  must 
exist  unless  the  sun  happens  to  be  on  the 
horizon). 

But,  as  I  said  in  the  note,  if  the  spectator 
were  standing  close  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
this  br.ak  would  be  hardly  perceptible.  One 
would  not,  therefore,  venture  to  maintain  that 
Turner  had  incorrectly  represented  a  reflected 
rainbow  in  his  water-colour  drawing  of  Arundel 
Castle  in  the  National  Gallery.  I  do  not 
myself  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  optical  science, 
and  therefore  before  printing  I  obtained  the 
opinion  of  one  of  our  first  mathematicians,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  said  that  my  reasoning  was  quite  correct. 
So  much  for  theory.  Coming  to  fact,  since 
my  book  appeared,  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend — - 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  a  man  of  no  little 
scientific  knowledge — that  on  September  10, 
1901,  walking  on  the  esplanade  at  Bray  in 
Ireland,  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  he 
distinctly  observed  such  a  break  as  I  have 
described  between  the  bow  and  its  reflexion 
in  the  sea,  the  reflexion  appearing  as  a  smaller 
arc  starting  from  points  inside  the  ends  of  the 
actual  bow.  It  was  nearly  low  water  at  the 
time,  but  even  then  the  esplanade  is  not  much 
more  than  20  ft.  above  sea-level. 

M.  F.  Montagu  Pollock. 


Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  I 
article  upon  “  Light  and  Water,”  the  subject  1 
of  reflections  and  colouring  in  water  having  M 
been  always  a  very  attractive  one  to  me. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  reflection  1 
of  a  rainbow,  there  is  a  picture — I  do  not  I 
know  in  whose  possession,  but  I  have  an  etching 
of  it  in  my  house — by  the  late  Mr.  Keeley  j 
Halswelle,  of  Kilchurn  Castle,  in  which  the 
clouds,  in  varied  colours,  are  reflected  in  the  jj 
calm  water  of  Loch  Awe  ;  a  fragment  of  rain-  j 
bow  is  represented  towards  the  right  of  the  j 
picture,  apparently  resting — if  one  may  use  the  j 
term  in  this  connexion — on  the  surface,  j 
and  reflected,  though  only  for  a  very  short  3 
distance,  at  the  reverse  angle ;  the  break  j 
between  the  rainbow  and  the  reflection  is,  | 
however,  not  distinguishable.  I  mention  this  j 
as  an  instance  in  which  the  artist  has  apparently  J 
seen  some  such  effect.  I  have  never  seen  it 
myself,  but  I  certainly  agree  with  the  writer  j 
of  the  article  that  a  rainbow  showing  against  j 
a  dark  cloud  would  be  reflected.  I  should  very  ] 
much  like  to  see  this  tested,  and  I  shall  be  on 
the  look  out  for  an  opportunity. 

I  have  frequently  studied  the  reflections  of 
ships  in  partially  ruffled  water,  and  have  noticed  I 
some  curious  effects,  which  are  not  always  . 
truthfully  represented  by  marine  artists.  ; 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  in  ruffled 
water,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  ■ 
so'  there  is  no  reflection  of  the  hull,  the  more  or 
less  broken  reflections  of  the  masts  and  funnels  ; 
springing  from  the  water-line.  The  same  • 
thing  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  lighthouse  on  1 
a  low  rock. 

Another  curious  point  "is  the  colour  of  a  1 
partial  reflection  of,  say,  the  shaft  of  a  light-  ■ 
house.  The  column  may  be,  and  usually  is,  : 
white,  or  perhaps  particoloured,  like  the  . 
Eddystone  ;  but  under  certain  conditions  the  . 
reflection,  springing,  as  above  described,  from  : 
the  water-line,  does  not  represent  the  colouring  . 
of  the  lighthouse,  but  simply  a  well-defined 
outline  of  it,  of  a  deeper  shade  of  green  or  blue  ; 
than  the  water.  I  have  noticed  the  same  . 
thing  when  seagulls,  their  plumage  dazzling., 
white  in  the  sun,  swoop  near  the  ruffled  surface.  \ 

The  widening  path  of  light  under  the  moon 
as  the  sea  gets  rougher  is  familiar  enough  to  t 
seamen,  who  see  it  in  all  its  gradations,  from  1 
a  broad,  heaving  track  to  no  track  at  all,  but 
simply  a  shimmering  reproduction  of  the  moon,  1 
at.  a  corresponding  apparent  distance  beneath  1 
the  surface.  This  latter  is  not  very  common,  ! 
requiring  of  course  a  glassy  sea,  free  from  i 
swell,  and  the  effect  has  apparently  little  charm 
for  artists.  -  j 

The  most  perfect  reflection  I  have  ever  seen 
was  in  Loch  Achrae,  in  Scotland  ;  a  photographer 
was  on  the  spot,  and  invited  me  to  look  into: 
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.  camera  and  say  whether  or  not  it  was  an 
ierting  lens.  I  could  not  tell  ! 

E.  P.  Statham 
(Commander,  Royal  Navy). 

toVISIONAL  SUMS  IN  CONTRACTS. 
Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  submit  the  fol- 
ndng  question  to  your  readers?:  — 

[if  a  manufacturer  A  instructs  an  archi- 
t  B  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
d  alterations  in  his  premises,  and  the  work 
intrusted  to  firm  C ;  if,  in  the  specification, 
►visional  lump  sums  are  allowed,  say  100/. 
jiting,  200/.  lighting,  100/.  drainage,  etc., 
en  C  renders  his  account,  is  it  usual  for 
la  to  give  details  for  the  provisional  sums 
ore  B  certifies,  and  is  it  usual  for  B  to  pass 
the  account  in  detail  for  settlement? 

Inquirer. 

- — - 

Ube  Student's  Column. 


NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
apter  III. — Chemical  Analysis  of  Cement 
and  Interpretation  of  Results. 

ra  yiaJIHE  chemical  analysis  alone  of  a  pure 
g  Bjjfil  cement  is  no  criterion  of  its  value, 
JEMI  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  physical 

- -  tests,  it  gives  very  necessary  infor- 

Ltion.  Moreover,  although  the  presence  of 
[ulterants  may  be  detected  by  a  microscopical 
animation,  their  presence  requires  to  be 
pved  and  their  amount  estimated  by  chemical 
jalysis.  In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  is 
?en  a  method  for  the  exact  analysis  of  cement, 
?n  quick  technical  methods. 

Loss  at  a  Red  Heat . — Ignite  2  grammes  of  the 
ely  pulverised  cement  in  a  platinum  crucible 
l  constant  in  weight.  The  loss  is  combined 
,ter,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  matter.  The 
pbonic  acid  may  be  estimated  in  another 
irt-ion  of  the  sample  by  Mohr\s  apparatus  if  in 
antity,  but  more  exactly  by  the  direct  method 
absorbing  the  gas,  liberated  by  the  action  of 
drochloric  acid,  in  soda  lime. 
jThe  combined  water  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
mple  in  a  hard  glass  tube  through  which  a 
rrent  of  dry  air  is  passed,  and  absorbing  the 
iter  expelled  in  pure  dry  calcium  chloride. 

Silica,  Alumina,  Oxide  of  Iron.  Magnesia,  and 
kalies. — To  1  gramme  of  the  finely  pulverised 
ment  in  a  porcelain  basin  add  about  20  ccs. 
iter,  and  stir  to  prevent  setting  ;  then  add 
ccs.  hydrochloric  acid.  Evaporate  to 
yness,  take  up  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  . 
lute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporate 
dryness.  Heat  in  the  air  oven  at  1 10°  C.  for 
'o  hours  to  render  the  silica  insoluble,  dissolve 
a  few  ccs.  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  and 
til.  Filter  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
iter  till  free  from  chlorine,  using  care  not  to 
ir  up  the  precipitate,  dry  and  ignite  in  a 
atinum  crucible  till  perfectly  white,  care 
ting  taken  to  prevent  any  of  the  silica,  which 
very  light,  being  carried  out  of  the  crucible, 
lis  result  gives  the  silica  and  insoluble  residue, 
le  insoluble  residue  is  estimated  in  another 
>rtion  of  the  sample,  as  explained  hereafter. 

5  the  filtrate,  which  is  brought  to  the  boil, 
Id  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia  in  very 
gilt  excess,  and  again  boil  till  the  smell  of 
nmonia  is  no  louger  perceptible.  Filter  the 
•ecipitate,  which  consists  of  alumina,  iron 
tide,  and  a  little,  lime,  wash  several  times  with 
it  water,  pierce  a  hole  in  the  filter  paper,  and 
ash  the  precipitate  into  the  beaker  in  which 
was  precipitated.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
■id,  and  repeat  the  precipitation.  This  time  the 
umina  and  iron  should  be  free  from  lime, 
ilter  the  precipitated  oxides,  wash  thoroughly 
ith  hot  water  till  free  from  chlorine,  transfer 
hile  yet  wet  to  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
nite.  along  with  the  filter  paper  used  in  the 
’st  filtration,  for  ten  minutes  after  the  papers 
■e  ashed.  The  result  gives  A]293  and  Fe293 
use  the  weighed  oxides  in  the  platinum 
ucible  with  acid  sulphate  of  potash,  dissolve 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  the  iron  with 
andard  permanganate  of  potassium.  Mix* 
ie  two  filtrates  from  the  iron  and  alumina, 
liich  should  be  about  300  ccs.  in  bulk,  add  a 
w  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boil,  and  care- 
illy  add  crystalline  oxalic  acid,  then  slight 
ccess  of  ammonia.  If  allowed  to  stand  over¬ 
gilt,  in  a  warm  place  if  possible,  no  magnesia 
ill  be  along  with  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which 
ter,  and  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water  till 
ee  from  chlorine.  The  reason  for  using 
talic  acid  instead  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  is 
lat  no  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  as  is  the 
ise  if  the  latter  be  used.  It  is  very  important 


to  see  that  excess  of  ammonia  is  present  before 
filtration  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  as  ammonium 
chloride  and  oxalic  acid  react  with  forma¬ 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Partially  dry  the 
oxalate  of  lime  in  an  air  oven,  ignite  in  a 
platinum  crucible  over  a  blow-lamp  till  the 
weight  is  constant,  and  weigh  as  CaO.  To  the 
filtrate  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  add  a  few  ccs. 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  down  to  about 
250  ccs.  bulk.  After  cooling,  add  250  ccs.  of 
10  per  cent,  ammonia  and  phosphate  of 
ammonia.  Stir  well  till  the  phosphate  of 
magnesia  begins  to  separate,  allow  to  stand 
twelve  hours,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water 
to  which  20  per  cent,  of  ammonia  has  been 
added.  Dry  the  precipitate  in  an  air  oven,  and, 
if  in  small  quantity,  ignite  along  with  the  filter 
paper  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Should  the 
quantity  of  magnesia  be  large,  separate  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  filter,  burn  the  paper  in  a 
platinum  wire  loop,  adding  the  ash  to  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  in  the  crucible.  Ignite  till  no  black 
points  are  seen,  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  if 
necessary.  Weigh  the  Mg2P397,  and  calculate 
to  MgO. 

The  alkalies  are  usually  obtained  by  difference, 
but  in  a  well- burned  cement  there  should  not 
be  much. 

Sulphuric  Anhydride  and  Insolxtble  Residue. — 
To  2  grammes  of  the  sample  add  250  ccs.  of 
water  and  20  ccs.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  for 
about  five  minutes.  Filter,  and  wash  till  free 
from  chlorine,  transfer  filter  and  residue  to  a 
nickel  basin,  and  boil  with  20  per  cent,  soda 
carbonate  solution.  Filter  while  hot,  wash 
first  with  hot  soda  carbonate  solution  and  then 
with  distilled  water  till  silver  nitrate  gives  no 
milkiness  with  some  of  the  washings.  Ignite 
the  residue  and  paper  while  yet  wet  in  a  plati¬ 
num  crucible.  This  result  is  the  insoluble 
residue,  which  should  be  deducted  from  the 
first  result  for  silica. 

Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  first 
filtrate  from  the  insoluble  residue  with  barium 
chloride.  Allow  to  stand  about  twelve  hours, 
and  filter  through  a  good  filter-paper  or  moisten 
the  paper  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonium 
acetate,  which  prevents  the  barium  sulphate 
going  through.  If  the  quantity  of  barium 
sulphate  is  small,  wash  with  cold  water,  other¬ 
wise  use  hot  water.  Wash  till  free  from 
chlorine,  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  the 
paper  is  ashed,  add  three  drops  hydrochloric 
acid  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  heat  carefully 
till  dry,  and  ignite  five  minutes  longer.  Calcu¬ 
late  to  sulphate  of  lime,  deducting  the  lime 
necessary  from  the  total  lime. 

Technical  Analysis. — It  is  very  necessary  for 
the  manufacturer  to  make  a  partial  analysis 
of  his  product  from  time  to  time,  and  for  this, 
quick  methods  are  required.  The  insoluble 
residue,  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  lime  are  the 
chief  ingredients  required  to  be  known. 

Insoluble  Residue  and  Lime. — Dissolve  1 
gramme  of  the  finely  pulverised  cement  in  water 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Filter  the 
insoluble  portion,  and  treat  with  soda  carbonate 
solution  as  before  explained.  This  will  give 
the  insoluble  residue.  To  the  boiling  filtrate 
add  ammonia  in  very  slight  excess.  The  silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  are  precipitated  along  with  a 
little  lime.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  re¬ 
dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  again  pre¬ 
cipitated  with  ammonia,  and  filtered.  All  the 
lime  should  be  in  the  filtrates,  which,  when 
mixed,  should  be  about  300  ccs.  in  bulk.  Pre¬ 
cipitate  the  lime  with  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid 
as  before  explained.  The  error  should  not 
exceed  0‘1  per  cent. 

Lime. — If  lime  only  is  required,  precipitate 
twice  with  ammonia  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  and  estimate  the  lime  in  tte  two 
filtrates. 

Sulphuric  Anhydride. — If  only  sulphuric  anhy¬ 
dride  is  required,  dissolve  2  grammes  of  the 
cement  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  tor 
about  five  minutes.  Filter  off  the  insoluble 
residue,  and  make  the  filtrate  up  to  about 
300  ccs.  in  bulk.  Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  before  explained.  If  the  boiling  is  not 
too  long  continued,  nor  the  liquid  too  concen¬ 
trated,  there  is  no  danger  of  silica  coming  down 
with  the  sulphate  of  barium. 

Interpretation  of  Results  of  Analysis. — No 
fixed  figure  can  be  given  for  the  quantity  of 
each  compound  which  should  be  present  in  a 
good  cement,  but  there  are  certain  ingredients 
always  present  which  should  not  be  excessive, 
such  as  magnesia  and  sulphuric  anhydride. 
The  definition  of  Portland  cement  as  given  by 
the  Association  of  German  Cement  Makers 
is  generally  accepted  as  nearest  the  correct  one. 


It  is  as  follows “  Portland  cement  is  a 
product  manufactured  by  burning  to  clinkering 
state  a  good  mixture  of  lime  and  clay  materials 
as  chief  constituent  parts  and  grinding  the 
resulting  clinker  to  meal  fineness.” 

As  all  Portland  cements  are  made  from  the 
same  materials — lime  and  clay — it  is  natural  that 
the  difference  between  their  chemical  com¬ 
positions  cannot  be  very  great.  The  com¬ 
position  of  French  and  other  Portland  cements 
is  given  by  E.  Candlot  (“  Etude  Pratique  sui¬ 
te  Ciment  de  Portland.”  Paris.  1886),  and 
s  as  follows 

Lime  from  58-00  to  67-0  per  cent. 

Silica  „  20-0  „  26-0 

Oxide  of  iron  „  2-0  ,,  6-0 

Alumina  ,,  5-0  „  10-0 

Magnesia  „  0-5  „  3-0 

Sulphuric  anhydride  ,,  0-5  „  2-0 

The  German  Portland  Cement  Association 
gives  the  following  values  for  German 
cements  : — 

Lime  from  58-22  to  65-59  per  cent. 


Silica 
Oxide  of  iron 
Alumina 
Magnesia 
Alkalies 

Sulphuric  anhydride 
Loss  on  heating 
Insoluble  residue 


19-80 

2-19 

4-16 

trace 

0-19 

0-13 

0-26 

0-12 


26-45 

4-47 

9-45 

2-89 

2-83 

2-19 

2-67 

1-38 


The  values  given  by  Dr.  Karl  Schosch  are  : — 
Lime  from  57-0  to  66-0  per  cent. 

Silica  „  19-0  „  26-0  „  „ 

Oxide  of  iron  „  2-0  ,,  4-0  „  ,, 

Alumina  „  4-0  „  9-0  ,,  ,, 

Magnesia  „  trace  ,,  5-0  „  „ 

Sulphuric  anhydride  „  trace  „  2-0  ,,  ,, 

Alkalies  „  trace  „  3-0  „  „ 

The  following  values,  deduced  from  numerous- 
analyses  by  the  author,  are  for  English  and 
American  cements  : — 

English. 

Lime  from  58-0  to  64-5  per  cent. 

Silica  „  19-0 

Oxide  of  iron 


Alumina 
Magnesia 

Sulphuric  anhydride 
Insoluble  residue 


5-0 


11-0 
,  2-0 


American. 
from  69-0 


per  cent. 


,  10-0 
,  6-0 
3-25 


Lime 

Silica  »  19*5 

Oxide  of  iron  „  2-0 

Alumina  »  6-0 

Magnesia  „  0-5 

Sulphuric  anhydride  ,,  0-5 

When  these  tables  are  compared  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  very  near  one  another,  and, 
it  the  values  are  far  from  these,  the  cement  is 
sure  to  be  a  poor  one  or  adulterated. 

Magnesia. — Chemists  differ  very  considerably 
in  their  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  magnesia. 
Dr.  Newberry  says,  “  Magnesia,  though  pos¬ 
sessing  marked  hydraulic  properties  when 
ignited  alone,  yields  no  hydraulic  products 
when  heated  with  silica,  alumina,  or  clay,  and 
probably  plays  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  cement.  It  is  incapable  of  replacing  lime 
in  cement  mixtures,  the  composition  of  which 
should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  lime 
only  without  regard  to  the  magnesia  present.” 

Dykerhoff's  report  to  the  German  Association 
of  Cement  Manufacturers  on  this  subject  went 
to  prove  that  over  4  per  cent,  of  magnesia 
resulted  in  a  weakening  of  the  cement.  He 
showed  that  magnesia  caused  expansion,  and 
took  a  longer  time  to  develop  disintegration 
than  does  loosely  combined  lime.  Le  Cbatelier 
mixed  5  per  cent,  of  magnesia  with  a  good 
cement  and  placed  a  pat  in  cold  water ;  swelling 
did  not  take  place  till  after  six  months.  Another 
pat  he  boiled ;  expansion  began  after  six 
hours  and  ended  in  forty  hours.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  absolutely  what  effect  magnesia  has  on 
cement.  From  experiments  it  is  evident- 
that  it  should  not  be  present  in  greater  quantity 
than  about  3  per  cent.,  though  it  greatly  depends- 
on  the  grinding  and  burning  whether  even  this- 
amount  is  permissible. 

Sidphate  of  Lime.—  This  is  one  of  the  mest 
dangerous  compounds  that  can  exist  in  Port¬ 
land  cement  when  in  quantity.  For  most 
purposes  a  cement  containing  over  2  per  cent, 
sulphuric  anhydride  is  dangerous  (-59  per  cent, 
S03  represents  1  per  cent.  CaS04).  Candlot 
found  that  aluminate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of 
lime  produced  a  bodv  of  the  formula  A'203> 
3  CaO,  '21-  CaS04.  69  H20,  which  causes  expan, 
sion.  Michaelis  has  described  a  similar  body- 
which  he  called  the  “  cement  bacillus,”  to 
which  he  gave  the  formula  A'2r'3,  3  CaO, 
3  CaSOj.  30  H29.  This  body  occupies  a  much 
larger  space  than  the  aluminate  and  sulphate 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  hence- 
when  formed  in  quantity  causes  expansion. 
Le  Chatelier,  Schott,  and  Klinlcenburg  have 
confirmed  these  statements  that  sulphate  of 
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lime  forms  expansive  compounds  with 
aluminates  of  lime.  The  former  two  experi¬ 
menters  have  shown  that  sulphate  of  lime  has 
no  effect  on  cements  specially  prepared  con¬ 
taining  no  iron  or  alumina.  Schott  found  the 
same  effect  of  sulphate  of  lime  on  calcium  ferrite 
as  on  aluminate  of  lime. 

Fresenius  established  the  following  limits  lor 
p  ore  Portland  cement : — 

(1)  The  specific  gravity  not  less  than  31. 

(2)  The  alkaline  strength  such  that  a  water 
solution  containing  0‘5  grin,  of  cement 
neutralises  4  to  6“25  ccs.  N  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  An  action  of  permanganate  of  potassium 
solution  (1*589  gms.  per  litre)  so  that  1  gramme 
of  cement  reduces  from  0'79  to  2  8  mgs.  ot 
permanganate,  and  in  any  case  very  little  more 
than  this.  [Since  Fresinius  established  these 
limits,  rotary  kiln  cement  has  come  much  into 
vogue,  and  this  product,  being  burned  in  the 
reducing  flame,  decomposes  much  perman¬ 
ganate,  so  this  test  can  only  be  employed  as  a 
preliminary  one.] 

(4)  Specific  gravity  test.  Using  a  mixture 
of  turpentine  and  methyl  iodide  (spec.  grav. 
3‘01)  the  light  parts  which  swim  can  be : — 

(1)  Coal  or  coke  dust  of  average 


specific  gravity  .  1'39 

(2)  Gypsum . 2 '33 

(3)  Coal  slack . 2'73 

(4)  Furnace  slag . 2 '94 

With  suitable  fluids  these  different  parts  can 

be  separated.  The  parts  which  sink  in  solution 
of  3'01  specific  gravity  can  be: — 

(1)  Cement  of  specific  gravity  ..  3'035 

(2)  Iron  and  certain  iron  compounds. 


- - 

A  NEW  FIRE-RESISTING  BRICK. 

The  Hempstead  patent  brick,  made  at  the 
works  of  the  Hempstead  Patent  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  near  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts,  con¬ 
sists  of  local  clay  so  treated  in  the  course  of 
manufacture  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
product  is  barely  three-fifths  that  of 
ordinary  brick,  and  its  consistency  is  such 
that  it  can  be  cut  to  any  shape  or  size  by  an 
ordinary  saw,  and  is  easily  penetrable  by  soft 
iron  nails  or  by  ordinary  wood  screws.  It 
follows  naturally  that  the  mechanical 
strength  of  the  material  cannot  be  so  high 
as  that  of  good  brick  as  ordinarily  made,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  as 
partitions — for  the  construction  of  which 
it  is  specially  recommended — are  never 
intended  to  withstand  high  compressive 
or  other  stress.  The  clay  used  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacture  contains  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proportion  of  silica  to  ensure  high 
resistance  to  heat,  and  the  other  features  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  due  to  the  admixture  of 
hardwood  sawdust  with  the  clay  before  it  is 
passed  through  the  pug-mill.  After  having 
been  moulded  into  the  required  form  and 
dried,  the  mixture  is  transferred  to  the  kilns, 
where  the  sawdust  is  entirely  consumed 
during  the  process  of  burning,  thus  leaving 
voids  uniformly  dispersed  throughout  the 
finished  product. 

The  Hempstead  bricks  are  made  in  two 
forms: — (1)  of  standard  dimensions,  which 
can  be  built  into  walls  so  that  door-frames 
and  other  fittings  can  be  nailed  to  them  :  and 
(2)  of  different  dimensions,  such  as  12  in.  by 
9  in.,  and  12  in.  by  6  in.,  and  of  thicknesses 
varying  from  2  in.  to  in.  As  a  general 

rule  the  bricks  are  made  hollow,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  reducing  weight  and  of  affording 
resistance  to  the  conduction  of  sound.  The 
bricks  intended  for  the  construction  of  par¬ 
titions  are  moulded  in  a  machine  which  forms 
grooves  with  jagged  edges  on  the  outer  faces, 
so  as  to  afford  a  good  key  for  the  mortar ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  surface  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  porous  to  furnish  an 
excellent  tooth  even  without  the  grooves. 

Some  tests,  which  we  witnessed  last  week, 
were  conducted  in  two  brick-built  kilns  on  the 
works  of  the  Companv  at  Hemel  Hempstead. 
Two  partitions  were  built  in  each  kiln  so  as 
to  form  a  narrow  space  communicating 
directly  with  two  furnaces,  one  at  each  end, 
and  fed  through  doors  outside  the  building. 
The  whole  space,  divided  for  the  height  of 
about  3  ft.  from  the  bottom  by  a  brick  wall, 
virtually  formed  a  flue  for  the  flames,  which 
passed  through  two  vertical  flues  into  the 
open  air.  In  kiln  No.  1  the  front  partition 
was  in.  thick,  and  the  back  partition  3  in. 
tliick.  and  in  kiln  No.  2  the  front  and  back 
partitions  were  2£  in.  and  2  in.  thick  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  fires  were  lighted  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  were  kept  up  until  after  6  p.m.  in 
the  evening,  although  two  of  them  were 
drawn  about  5.30  p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  a 
water  test  on  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces 
of  the  partitions.  Constant  readings  of  the 
temperatures  were  taken,  under  the  direction 


of  Mr.  H.  Brandon-White,  M.I.E.E..  from 
four  electrical  pyrometers,  of  the  type  in¬ 
vented  by  the  late  Sir  W.  C.  Roberts-Austen. 
The  recording  apparatus  of  these  instruments 
was  placed  in  a  small  shed  between  the  two 
kilns,  the  readings  being  taken  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes  throughout  the  day.  At 
11.50  a.m.,  the  maximum  temperatures 

attained  were  1,755  deg.  F.  in  kiln  No.  1,  and 
1.695  deg.  F.  in  kiln  No.  2,  and  as.  notwith¬ 
standing  the  evident  increase  of  temperature, 
this  record  was  very  little  surpassed  at  3  p.m., 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  position  of 
the  pyrometers  did  not  permit  the  maximum 
temperature  to  be  recorded.  This  idea  was 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  cast 
iron  placed  at  the  back  of  one  furnace  had 
evidently  melted.  Accordingly,  the  pyrometer 
tubes  were  inserted  through  two  fresh  hoi  :s 
situated  more  directly  in  the  course  of  the 
flames,  with  the  result  that  the  temperatures 
recorded  became  2,100  deg.  F.  in  kiln  No.  1, 
and  1,800  deg.  F.  in  kiln  No.  2. 

In  spite  of  the  great  heat  maintained,  none 
of  the  partitions  suffered  the  slightest  damage, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  unimportant 
surface  cracks,  and,  on  the  application  of  cold 
water,  the  only  perceptible  effect  was  to  cause 
a  slight  contraction  of  the  cracks  mentioned. 
The  tests  here  described  were  quite  sufficient 
to  convince  us  of  the  valuable  fire-resisting 
properties  possessed  by  the  new  material, 
which,  we  are  informed,  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  London  County  Council  and 
in  connexion  with  the  new  Gaiety  Restaurant. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Managers  was  held  on  Saturday  last  week,  at 
the  offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C.,  Mr. 
Scovell  presiding. 

Among  the  correspondence  received  was  a 
letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  as¬ 
senting  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  works 
in  connexion  with  the  laundry  at  Leavesden 
Asylum,  and  promising  to  issue  an  order 
authorising  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  1,800Z.  on  the  scheme. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  an  order  authorising 
the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  595/. 
on  the  provision  of  additional  male  staff 
and  store  accommodation  at  the  Western 
Hospital ;  and  for  an  order  authorising  an 
expenditure  of  not  more  than  1.825Z.  on  the 
conversion  of  certain  ordinary  blocks  at 
Leavesden  and  Caterham  Asylums  into  in¬ 
firmary  blocks. 

The  Works  Committee  reported  that,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Hospitals  Committee, 
they  had  approved  of  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  (which  arose  out  of  a  report  bv  the 
architects,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle  and  Son) 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them  by  a 
special  sub  committee,  and  endorsed  by  the 
Engineer-in-Chief,  for  providing  better  means 
of  access  to.  and  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  ventilation  of,  the  subways  at  the  Brook 
Hospital.  It  was  proposed  to  do  away  with 
the  stairs  which  at  present  give  access  from 
the  ground  floors  of  the  assistant  nurses’, 
night,  nurses',  and  female  attendants’  homes, 
and  men’s  quarters  to  the  subways  below  the 
corridors  outside  those  buildings,  and  to  fix 
ladders  in  the  area  wells  outside,  the  present 
windows  in  the  subways  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  to  be  converted  into  open  doorways : 
and  to  provide  five  additional  entrances  to 
the  subways. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  to  have  plans  prepared  and 
to  forward  them  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  their  sanction. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  same  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  agreed  to  carry  out  internal 
painting  works  in  the  administrative  block  of 
Joyce  Green  Hospital,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  350/.  The  works  will  be  carried 
out  by  temporary  labour. 

The  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  sketch  plans,  prepared  bv 
the  Engineer-in-Chief,  for  the  provision  of  two 
additional  infirmary  blocks,  additional  staff 
quarters,  and  hall,  with  covered  way  to  the 
same,  at  the  Tooting  Bee  Asvlum,  be  approved 
and  adopted,  and  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  their  sanction.  The 
cost,  of  the  works  is  estimated  to  be  33.600Z. 

A  revised  scale  of  wages  for  artisans  and 
others  employed  by  the  Managers  at  their 
asvlums.  was  submitted  bv  the  Asvlums  Com¬ 
mittee.  and  approved  of  by  the  Board. 

- - 

I  Church.  Newington. — The  fine  old  parish 
!  church  of  St.  Marv.  Newington  Kent,  i9 
1  about  to  be  restored  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Godsell  of  the  firm  of  James 
Brooks.  Son.  and  Godsell.  of  London.  Mr. 
William  Parmenter,  of  Braintree,  is  the 
1  contractor. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Johnson  Memorial  Church,  Bickershaw. — 
This  church  is  being  erected  by  the  trustees  1 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Henry 
Johnson,  J.P.,  of  Abram  Collieries  and  Hall 
Garth,  Lancashire.  The  church  is  being 
erected  on  a  site  in  Bickershaw-lane,  adjoin-  1 
ing  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Abram  Col-B 
lieries,  and  provides  seating  accommodation  1 
for  over  200  people.  Externally  the  build¬ 
ing  is  faced  with  Yorkshire  parpoints,  \ 

window  tracery  of  red  Rainhill  stone*® 

and  the  roofs  with  red  tiles,  with  rod  j 

ridges.  Vestries  are  provided  on  the  north..! 
side,  with  separate  entrance  for  use  of  clergy  | 
and  choir,  and  are  separated  from  the  I 
chancel  by  an  ornamental  screen.  A  small  1 
organ  chamber  is  also  provided  on  the  south! 
side,  and  heating  chamber,  etc.,  under  ves-® 
tries.  The  heating  will  be  hot  water  and  1 
coils  on  the  low-pressure  system,  and  the® 
electric  light  will  bo  used  for  the  lighting! 
throughout.  The  main  entrance  porch  is  1 
placed  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  build-  I 
ing,  and  another  entrance  is  also  provided  at  I 
the  south-west  corner.  The  new  church  is  . 
being  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.! 
R.  Knill  Freeman  and  Son,  architects,  I 
Bolton,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank! 
Freeman.  Messrs.  Moore  Brothers,  of  Raw- 4 
tenstall,  being  the  contractors,  with  Mr.  Henry  1 
Molyneux,  of  Abram  Collieries,  acting  as  | 
clerk  of  works. 

Tower,  Worsthorxe  Church,  Burnley.— ] 
A  new  tower,  which  has  been  added  to  St.l 
John’s  Church,  Worsthorne,  near  Burnley,  by -I 
Sir  John  Thursby,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,! 
was  dedicated  on  the  11th  inst.,  by! 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  tower,® 
which  is  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Austin! 
and  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  is  61  ft.  in  heigh® 
and  20  ft.  square  at  the  base.  In  addition  I 
to  the  erection  of  the  tower,  the  old  vestries] 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church  have  been  re- 1 
moved,  and  the  seats  in  the  nave  continued  I 
up  to  the  west  wall.  The  edifice  has  also! 
been  renovated  and  re-coloured,  and  a  newl 
scheme  of  lighting  carried  out. 

Re-opening  of  Winterton  Church. — The 
Church  of  All  Saints,  Winterton,  was  re-  _ 
opened  on  the  14th  inst.  The  restoration  has! 
been  completed  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  the  contract  for 
the  work  being  secured  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Halli-  j 
day.  of  Stamford.  The  cost  is  put  down  at 
about  2,800Z.  An  embattled  parapet  and ' 
pinnacles  have  been  added  to  the  tower.  The 
nave  and  chancel  have  been  re-roofed,  the 
nave  being  raised  to  its  original  height,  with 
clearstory  windows.  In  the  interior  the  roofs] 
are  of  oak  panelling,  with  carved  bosses.  A 
thick  coat  of  plaster  has  been  removed  from 
the  walls,  so  that  the  stonework  of  the  window, 1 
arches,  and  jambs  can  now  be  seen.  A  new 
altar  and  vestments  have  been  provided,  and 
a  brass  altar  cross,  studded  with  crystals,  has 
been  given.  Some  interesting  discoveries  were 
made  during  the  renovation.  It  was  found, 
that  a  tower  had  been  built  up  against  the 
west  end  of  a  still  earlier  nave,  which  had 
been  plastered  and  whitewashed  outside,  as 
Saxon  churches  often  were.  A  recess  was 
found  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept, 
which,  it  is  conjectured,  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  pictures  of  sculptures  for  the 
reredoses  of  the  chantry  altars.  Similar  re¬ 
cesses  exist  at  Wath.  near  Ripon,  and 
Northallerton. — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Ai.t.  Saints’  Church,  Fishponds,  Bristol.— 
On  the  12th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  All  Saints’  Church.l 
Fishponds,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  a  plot  of 
land  at  Grove-road.  The  eastern  portion,  now 
about  to  be  carried  out,  comprises  a  chancel 
36  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  34  ft.  high  to 
crown  of  arched  ceiling,  separated  on  the 
south  side  by  a  morning  chapel  28£  ft.  long, 
18  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high,  bv  a  couole  of 
arches  supDorted  by  clustered  nillars,  and  from 
the  nave  by  an  archway  supported  each  side 
by  clustered  columns,  and  on  the  north  side 
bv  an  archwav  for  choii  vestry,  with  organ 
chamber  above,  and  a  clergv  vestry  on  its  cast 
side,  the  heating  chamber  being  below  the: 
former,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
from  the  outside  of  the  church.  One  bay  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  is  also  to  be  erected  Thei 
walls  are  to  be  in  level  courses  of  rock-faced 
pennant  stone,  lined  internally  with  adamant 
plaster,  the  roofs  being  wagon-boarded  inside 
upon  arched  ribs  with  mixed  red  and  brown 
Tiroseley  tiles.  The  floors  will  be  wood  blocks 
below  scats  and  stalls,  those  of  the  gangways 
being  of  oak  with  glazed  encaustic  tilebordering. 
The  work  to  be  carried  out  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Lingen  Barker  and  Son,  of  Briicol; 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Son,  of  Fishponds,  are  the 
builders. 

Wesleyan  Church.  Norbury. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stones  of  a  new  chapel  were  laid  at  Nor¬ 
bury  recentlv.  The  building  will  be  situated  it 
London-road.  and  will  have  a  frontage  of  100  ft. 
to  the  main  road.  Built  in  red  brick,  with  whitt 
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Tone  dressings,  it  will  have  a  fleche  about 
(00  ft.  high.  The  work  is  being  carried  out 
liy  Mr.  Charles  Brightman,  builder  and  con¬ 
tractor,  of  Watford,  Herts,  the  architects 
|eing  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Gunton. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Liscard. — The  Manor- 
l;oad  Wesleyan  Church,  Liscard,  was  opened 
n  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  James  Merritt,  >'! 
Birkenhead,  was  the  contractor,  and  the  archi¬ 
tects  were  Messrs.  Grayson  and  Ould,  of  Liver¬ 
pool. 

I'  Presbyterian  Church,  Tyne  Dock. — The 
|oundation-stone  of  a  new  church  hall,  to 
Accommodate  the  congregation  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  Tyne  Dock,  was  laid 
|n  the  20th  inst.  on  a  site  in  Talbot-road,  South 
hields.  The  church  hall,  which  will  accom- 
lodate  between  400  and  500  persons,  is  being 
rected  by  Mr.  James  Young,  contractor,  from 
iilans  prepared  by  Mr.  Fred  Rennoldson, 
architect,  South  Shields. 

1  Chapel,  Huddersfield. — The  members  of 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  in  the 
ilashcliffe  district  of  Huddersfield  are  re¬ 
placing  the  iron  structure  which  has  served 
its  a  chapel  with  a  building  of  stone.  The 
Jhapcl  is  being  built  from  plans  prepared 
ilnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Stocks,  and  it 
jvill  cost  about  1,2002. 

j  Sunday  School,  Stonehouse  Bible  Chris- 
llANS. — On  the  20th  inst.  the  memorial-stones 
were  laid  of  new  Sunday-school  buildings  for 
Ihe  Stonehouse  Bible  Christian  Church.  The 
lender  for  the  schools,  which  are  to  accom- 
Ijnodate  about  500  children,  amounts  to  2,2832. 
the  building  will  face  Quarry-road,  and  is 

Jeing  carried  out  in  limestone  and  Portland 
tone,  with  brick  dressings.  It  is  of  two 
jtories.  and  comprises  five  classrooms'  and 
jeveral  vestries  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
bain  schoolroom  on  the  first  floor.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
[milder  Mr.  Ambrose  Andrews.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  work  there  is  to  be  carried 
j>ut,  at  a  further  cost  of  about  3502.,  a  scheme 
ior  adding  to  the  chapel  itself  an  organ 
joft,  with  accommodation  for  the  choir. 

Sunday  Schools.  Heaton  Baptist  Church.— 
Dn  the  20th  inst.  the  foundation-stones  of  new 
rBaptist  Sunday  schools  were  laid  on  the 
vacant  corner  site  adjoining  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  The  principal  room  will  be  60  ft.  by 
•2  ft.,  and  there  will  be  galleries  on  three 
jides.  Mr.  F.  Tattersall,  architect,  New¬ 
castle,  prepared  the  designs,  and  the  con¬ 
tractors  are  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Douglass,  also 
[f  Newcastle. 

I  School,  Liverpool. — A  new  school  is  being 
Irected  in  Tibor-street,  Liverpool,  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee.  The  school,  which  is 
apable  of  accommodating  1,170  scholars,  is 
n  the  Renaissance  style,  and  has  been  erected 
rom  plans  bv  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade.  The 
vails  are  faced  with  St.  Helens  bricks,  with 
ough  terra-cotta  dressings.  The  infants  and 
fixed  juniors  are  accommodated  on  the 
round  floor  and  the  mixed  seniors  on  the 
!oor  above.  For  the  infants  there  is  a  class- 
00m  capable  of  holding  130  children,  and 
lfis  is  divisible  by  glass  sliding  partitions. 
?here  is  also  a  classroom  for  sixty  children, 
nd  two  others  for  sixty-six  each.  The  mixed 
uniors’  schoolroom  provides  accommodation 
or  100  scholars,  and  can  be  divided  by  glass 
Tiding  partitions.  There  are  four  class- 
looms,  two  of  which  will  each  accommodate 
nfty-four  children  and  two  sixty  each. 
Separate  exits  for  boys  and  girls,  leading  to 

I  heir  respective  playgrounds,  are  attached  to 
11  the  classrooms,  while  the  necessary  cloak- 
00m  and  lavatory  accommodation  is  provided 
n  convenient  positions  adjacent  to  the 
intrances.  The  central  portion  of  the  mixed 
eniors’  department  contains  a  schoolroom, 
Invisible  by  glass  sliding  partitions,  for  100 
hildren,  and  two  classrooms,  each  capable 
if  holding  sixty  children.  These  rooms  can  be 
:hrown  together  so  as  to  form  one  large  hall 
>1  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  across.  There  are  also 
our  other  classrooms,  designed  to  accommo- 
late  respectively  forty-eight,  seventy-two,  fifty- 
our.  and  sixty-six  scholars,  the  variation  in 
ize  being  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
ilasticity  to  the  working  of  the  school.  In 
•  ddition  there  are  four  teachers’  rooms  and 
he  usual  cloakrooms  and  lavatories.  A  gym- 
lasium  has  been  erected  on  the  Tagus-street 
iide.  It  is  47  ft.  long  bv  29  ft.  wide,  and  con- 
ains  dressing-rooms,  shower  baths,  etc.  The 
milding  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Hippodrome,  Lowestoft. — A  hippodrome 
juilding  has  been  built  on  the  Batterv  Green- 
*oad.  Lowestoft,  the  architect  of  the  new 
building  being  Mr.  R.  Scott-Cockerill.  The 
Contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  Youngs  and  Son, 
if  Norwich,  whose  manacer  (Mr.  Andrews) 
□irected  the  onerations.  The  front  is  built  of 
red  brick,  with  cement  rendering  and  terra¬ 
cotta  panels.  It  is  flanked  bv  two  towers,  at 
he  base  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  symbol io 
figure  representing  the  Spirit  of  the  Hippo¬ 
drome,  two  horses  drawing  a  chariot,  in 
which  is  seated  a  female  figure.  Seating 
accommodation  is  provided  for  800  persons. 


The  tradesmen  responsible  for  the  work  in¬ 
side  the  building  are: — Messrs.  Crotch,  of 
Norwich,  plastering;  G.  N.  C.  Mann  and  Co., 
Lowestoft,  electric  lighting :  C.  Payne  and 
Co.,  Norwich,  gas  and  heating ;  F.  R. 
Wheatley,  Lowestoft,  and  Dean,  Birmingham, 
upholstery ;  and  Bull,  of  London,  scenery. 

Municipal  School,  Seedley.— On  the  14th 
inst.  the  Mayor  of  Salford  (Alderman  W. 
Stephens)  laid,  in  Liverpool-street,  Seedley, 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  sixteenth  school 
building  erected  directly  from  the  rates.  The 
area  of  the  site  is  9,693  sq.  yds.  The  school 
will  provide  accommodation  on  three  floors 
for  420  boys,  370  girls,  and  380  infants,  or  a 
total  of  1,1.70  places.  There  will  be  a  special 
room  for  cookery  instruction.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  15,5102.,  and  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  about  1,0802.  The  architect  of  the 
school  is  Mr.  Henry  Lord,  and  Messrs.  W. 
Southern  and  Sons  are  the  builders. 

Baptist  Church,  Bradford. — The  new 
Baptist  Chapel,  which  has  been  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Horton  Grange-road  and  Legrams- 
lane,  Bradford,  was  opened  and  dedicated  on 
the  13th  inst.  The  building  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Abram  Sharp,  and  provides  accommo¬ 
dation  for  550  worshippers,  and  there  is  a 
schoolroom  connected  with  it  which  is  adapted 
for  500  children.  The  building  will  cost 
nearly  10,0002. 

Hotel,  Hunstanton. — A  new  hotel  has  beeu 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hostelry  known 
as  the  “  Strange  Arms.”  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Green,  of  Norwich  and  Lynn,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  J.  Cracknell,  of  Peter¬ 
borough. 

Free  Library,  Calne. — Lord  Kerry  recently 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  public  library 
at  Caine.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Marshall,  architects,  and 
will  face  the  New-road. 

Belfast  Dogs’  and  Cats’  Home.— A  dogs’ 
and  cats’  homo  has  been  erected,  in  Belfast,  in 
Tate’s  avenue.  It  is  constructed  of  corru¬ 
gated  iron,  and  contains  twelve  separate 
boxes  for  dogs  and  cats.  The  building  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Paul,  Nor¬ 
wich,  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Vincent  Craig.  The  concrete  foundations 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  M’Dowell,  Leathern, 
and  Frazer. 

Victoria  Station. — In  connexion  with  the 
work  now  in  progress  for  enlarging  Victoria 
Station,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  intend  to  construct  over  the 
booking-office  block  an  annexe  to  the  Gros- 
venor  Hotel  in  the  Renaissance  style,  the 
material  used  in  the  main  front  being  Port¬ 
land  stone,  relieved  with  red  brick.  The 
ground  floor  will  be  reserved  for  station  pur¬ 
poses,  and  there  will  be  new  waiting-rooms 
and  a  new  booking-hall,  120  ft.  long  by  70  ft. 
in  breadth.  The  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  designed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Morgan,  the  Company's  Engineer. 

New  Premises,  Uxbridge-road. — A  block  of 
seven  shops,  with  flats  over,  is  to  be  erected 
in  Uxbridge-road,  having  a  frontage  of  202  ft., 
with  return  frontages  to  Ormiston  and  Bloem¬ 
fontein  roads,  at  a  cost  of  (including  the  site) 
20,0002.  The  elevation  is  to  be  in  red  bricks, 
with  gauged  work  and  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  green  slates.  The 
contract  has  been  signed,  and  the  work  is  to 
be  proceeded  with  immediately.  Messrs.  L. 
Whitehead  and  Co.  are  the  contractors,  and 
the  architects  are  Messrs.  Palgrave  and  Co. 

New  Laboratory,  Framlingham  College  — 
A  physical  laboratory  has  been  built  at  this 
school  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bisshopp, 
of  Ipswich.  The  building  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbs,  of  Sax- 
mundham,  and  the  apparatus  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Townson  and  Mercer,  London. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  New 
Hall. — The  new  hall  and  offices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  just  been  opened  by 
the  King.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is  in 
Vincent-square,  Westminster,  behind  ihe 
Army  and  Navy  Stores,  in  Victoria-street.  It 
contains  18,000  sq.  ft.,  and  has  been  secured 
on  lease  for  999  years  at  a  ground-rent  of 
6902.  per  annum.  Mr.  Edwin  Stubbs,  the 
architect,  has  built  upon  it  a  hall  which 
measures  142  ft.  by  75  ft.,  and  which,  with  the 
two  annexes  opening  into  it,  each  47  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  gives  a  total  floor  space  of  nearly 
13,000  superficial  feet.  The  new  hall  is  lighted 
by  a  roof  constructed  entirely  of  glass,  and 
the  annexes  are  lighted  from  it  and  bv  large 
round-headed  windows  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  front,  elevation.  The  main  entrance  for 
visitors  is  by  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  facing  Vincent-square,  and  for  plants 
the  door  is  at  the  end  of  the  hall  abutting  on 
Bell-street;  but  there  are  also  subsidiary 
entrances  and  exits,  one  out  of  each  annexe 
and  one  on  each  side  of  the  plant  entrance, 
while  there  are  two  other  doors  in  the  front 
which  can  be  used  as  emergency  exits,  one 
leading  to  the  stairs  and  lift  up  to  the 
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library  and  offices,  and  the  other  to  the 
lecture-room.  The  exhibition  hall  and  the 
entire  building  are  heated  by  radiators  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  lecture-room  occu¬ 
pies  the  whole  of  the  east  wing  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  front  building,  and  is  fitted  with 
an  electrical  lantern.  In  the  west  wing  cf 
the  same  floor  are  three  committee-rooms. 
The  east  wing  of  the  second  floor  will  te 
devoted  to  the  administrative  work  of  the 
society.  This  includes  the  council-room, 
secretary’s  and  clerks’  offices,  waiting-room, 
etc.  In  the  west  wing  of  the  second  floor  win 
be  housed  the  library  of  the  society,  with 
which  is  included  the  collection  of  horticul¬ 
tural  works  known  as  the  “Lindley  Library.” 
— - - 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Derbyshire. — The  notice  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Widdows  last  week  should  have  read 
that  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  to  the 
“  Derbyshire  ”  Education  Committee,  not 
“  Derby  ”  as  printed. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sea  Wall,  Millom.— On  the  20th  inst.,  at 
Hodbarrow  Mines,  Millom,  the  sea  was 
finally  shut  off  from  the  large  area  enclosed 
by  the  new  sea  wall  at  dead  low  water.  In 
the  presence  of  the  directors  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  Messrs.  John  Aird  and  Co.,  con¬ 
tractors,  and  Messrs.  Coode,  Son,  and  Mat¬ 
thews  engineers,  the  sluice-gates,  four  in 
number,  were  shut  down.  This  wall  is  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  protects  the 
workings  of  the  mines  from  the  inroads  of  the 
sea. 

Water  Supply,  Birmingham.— The  Elan 
Valley  Waterworks  were  inaugurated  by  the 
King  and  Queen  last  week.  The  scheme, 
which  was  prepared  and  carried  out  by  Mr! 
James  Mansergh,  F.R.S.,  Past-President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  been 
eleven  yea.rs  in  execution,  the  total  cost  up 
to  date  being  5,885,0062.  The  catchment  basin, 
acquired  by  the  City  of  Birmingham  80  miles 
away  among  the  Welsh  hills,  is  12£  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  embraces  an  area  of  71  square 
miles.  Over  this  watershed  the  average  rain¬ 
fall  is  63  in.  per  annum,  and  the  storage 
provided  under  the  scheme  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  in  a  dry  year  a  supply  of  75,000,000 
gallons  a  day  for  200  days,  in  addition  to 
27,000,000  gallons  a  day  for  compensation 
water  to  the  river  Elan.  The  entire  scheme 
m  the  Elan  valley  comprises  a  series  of  six 
reservoirs  on  the  rivers  Elan  and  Claerwen, 
formed  by  means  of  masonry  dams  built  across 
the  rivers,  and  varying  in  height  from  98  ft. 
to  125  ft.  above  the  river  bed.  The  two 
reservoirs  on  the  Elan  river  are  complete,  as 
are  practically  also  the  lowest  dam,  the 
Caban  Coch,  below  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  and  the  foundation  of  the  dam  for  the 
Dol-y-mynach  reservoir  on  the  Clearwen  river. 
Ihe  construction  of  the  other  reservoirs  on  the 
Clearwen  river  is  postponed  until  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Birmingham  necessitate  further 
storage.  From  the  waterworks  an  aqueduct, 
7o  miles  in  length,  will  convey  the  water  to  the 
service  reservoir  at  Frankley,  7  miles  from  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  aqueduct  is  now  complete  in 
its  entire  length,  consisting  of  13£  miles  of 
tunnel,  23  miles  of  covered  conduits,  and 
37  miles  of  double  iron  syphons.  A  feature  of 
the  scheme  is  that  the  water  will  be  filtered 
at  the  head  of  the  aqueduct,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  growth  of  a  deposit  in  the  pipes. 
Ihe  thirty  filter  beds,  which  are  now  approach¬ 
ing  completion,  form  the  site  of  the  inaugural 
ceremony  performed  by  the  King.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  2,000  workmen  em¬ 
ployed,  a  model  village  was  erected,  with  a 
hospital,  school-room,  public  hall,  bath¬ 
houses,  canteen,  and  fire-brigade  depot.  The 
Craig  Goch  dam  holds  in  check  the  highest 
artificial  lake  that  has  been  formed  on  the 
Elan  river.  Its  height  is  120  ft.  and  its 
length  520  ft.,  and  the  reservoir  thus  formed, 
at  a  height  of  1,040  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum, 
has  a  surface  area  of  217  acres,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  2,000  million  gallons.  It  is 
spanned  by  a  viaduct  connecting  the  roads  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  Next  to  it, 
and  at  a  level  of  95  ft.  lower,  is  the  Pen-y- 
gareg  reservoir,  with  an  area  of  124  acres,  and 
a  capacity  of  1,300  million  gallons.  The  dam 
containing  it  is  128  ft.  in  height  by  500  ft.  in 
length. 

- — »  • - 

FOREIGN. 

France. — M.  Pascal  is  carrying  on  actively 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Rue  Vivienne,  which  will  soon  be 
completed.  Bctweon  these  buildings  and  those 
of  Rue  Colbert  now  rises  an  immense  rotunda 
in  stone.  to  be  roofed  with  a  steel  cupola, 
which  will  cover  the  new  reading-rooms.  This 
part  of  the  work  will  take  at  least  a  year  to 
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complete. - The  restoration  of  the  church 

of  St.  Pierre  at  Montmartre  is  also  in  pro¬ 
gress  ;  the  estimated  cost  is  140,000  francs. - 

The  Fine-Arts  Department  has  at  last  taken 
in  hand  the  work  for  the  arrangement  and 
furnishing  of  the  Chateau  of  Malmaison,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  apartments  of  the  ground  and 
first  floors,  which  are  of  special  historical 

interest. - The  jury  in  the  competition  for  a 

church  at  Coulommiers  has  selected,  for  the 
second  and  final  competition,  the  designs  of 
MM.  Duval  and  Robida.  Felicien  Ballay.  Emile 
Brunet,  Jardel,  Despevroux,  and  Rene  Berger. 

- M.  Chedanne  has  been  commissioned  by 

the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  transform  the 
mansion  lately  occupied  by  the  Princesse 
Napoleon,  in  the  Rue  de  Berri,  so  as  to  fit 

it  for  occupation  as  the  Belgian  Embassy. - 

M.  Emile  Robert,  architect,  of  Clamart  (Seine), 
has  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew 

at  Patras  in  Greece. - The  Academie  des 

Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  the  “  premier  grand 
prix  ”  in  architecture  to  M.  Ernest  Hebrard, 
pupil  of  MM.  Ginain  and  Scellier  de  Gisors. 

- A  large  hospital  has  been  opened  at 

Lisieux.  M.  Campservaux  is  the  architect. 

- A  new  Post  Office  establishment  is  to  be 

built  at  Lyons,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  700,000  francs. 

- The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of 

forty-five,  of  M.  Theophile  Landry,  architect, 
and  member  of  the  Societe  Centrale.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  MM.  Moyaux  and  Andre.  He  car¬ 
ried  out  numerous  private  residences,  in  par¬ 
ticular  a  chateau,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIII., 
in  the  Landes ;  he  was  also  architect  of  the 
Hahnemann  hospital  at  Neuilly. 

Germany.— An  official  report  received  at  the 
British  Foreign  Office  states  that  the  project 
of  building  a  tunnel  underneath  the  river  at 
Hamburg,  so  as  to  provide  a  more  satisfactory 
connexion  between  the  two  sides  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  seems  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect  at 
an  early  date,  and  the  work  will,  it  is  stated, 
be  undertaken  by  a  Frankfort  firm  for  about 
425,000/.  ,  „ 

United  States.— The  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  appointed  a  commission  to  con¬ 
sider  the  revision  of  the  existing  building  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  an  architect,  a  lawyer,  and  a  real 
estate  trustee.  At  present,  the  State  laws  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  proper  building 
and  maintenance  of  factories,  schoolhouses, 
hotels,  and  public  buildings,  but  as  the  State 
becomes  more  thickly  settled,  the  State 
Police,  upon  whom  rests  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws,  find  it  desirable  to  give  more 
and  more  attention  to  the  methods  of  build¬ 
ing  employed  in  mill  villages  and  small  fac¬ 
tory  towns',  which,  as  yet,  have  no  local  code 
of  laws  of  their  own ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
has  become  advisable  to  add  to  the  present 
laws  some  of  the  refinements  of  particularisa- 
tion  that  belong  to  city  building  codes. 

- •  »  « - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
_ Mr.  E.  Stanley  Mitton,  architect  (Birming¬ 
ham),  has  removed  from  Oxford-road,  Moseley, 
to  11,  Ocean-chambers,  Waterloo-street,  Bir¬ 
mingham. - Messrs.  Pearson  Brothers  and 

Campbell,  slate  importers  and  merchants 
(Liverpool),  have  removed  their  offices  from 
5,  Castle-street  to  18,  Water-Btreet,  Liverpool. 

- The  Hydraulic  Brick  and  Stone  Company 

(Liverpool)  have  removed  their  offices  from 
5,  Castle-street,  to  18,  Water-street,  Liver¬ 
pool. - Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  is  removing  from 

13,  Mecklenburg  square  to  15,  Taviton-street, 

Gordon-square,  W.C. - The  Cloisonne  Glass 

Company  have  removed  from  66,  Berners- 
street  to  9,  Berners-street. 

The  Corporation  Records,  London.— Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months  Dr.  Sharpe  has 
completed  and  issued  a  calendar  of  the  Letter 
Book  “E”  and  has  added  an  exhaustive  in¬ 
dex  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Herbert  Trotter.  A 
similar  calendar  for  Letter  Book  “F”  is 
also  ready  for  issue.  The  period  of  fifteen 
years  ending  with  1352  relates  to  a  record 
of  civic  history  when  King  Edward  III.  was 
waging  war  for  the  possession  of  the  French 
crown  and  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  the  cam¬ 
paign  including  the  naval  victory  of  Sluys. 
the  battle  of  Cregy,  and  the  surrender  of 
Calais.  The  Letter  Book  “  E  ”  contains  an 
account  of  the  storage  of  guns  and  gunpowder 
at  the  Guild  Hall  of  the  City,  and  the  King’s 
despatch  to  the  citizens  describing  his  strate¬ 
gical  dispositions  for  meeting  the  French 
forces  at  Cregy. 

Church  Building  Society.— The  Incor¬ 
porated  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlarge¬ 
ment,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
the  21st  inst.  at  the  Society's  House,  7.  Dean’s- 
yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following 
objects — viz.,  building  new  churches  at  Fern- 


dale,  St.  Dunstan,  Glamorgan,  100/. ;  Man- 
selton,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  near 
Swansea,  150/. ;  Wandsworth,  St.  Mary-the- 
Virgin,  Surrey,  150/.  ;  and  Luton,  St.  Saviour, 
Beds,  275/.,  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  250/.  ; 
rebuilding  the  churches  at  Chepstow,  St. 
Mary,  Mon.,  25/.,  making  in  all  75/.  ;  Kirkby 
Woodhouse,  St.  John,  near  Nottingham,  60/.  ; 
and  Skelmersdale,  St.  Paul,  near  Ormskirk, 
105/.,  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  55/. ;  and 
towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Armley 
Hall,  Holy  Trinity,  near  Leeds,  10/.  ; 
Babraham,  St.  Peter,  near  Cambridge,  10/. ; 
Barnes,  St.  Mary,  Surrey,  75/. ;  Fobbing,  St. 
Michael,  near  Stanford-le-Hope,  Essex,  30/. ; 
Gainsborough,  St.  John,  Lines,  10/.,  making 
in  all  110/.  ;  Stonebridge,  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Middlesex,  50/.,  making  in  all  130/. ; 
Tilsworth,  All  Saints,  Beds,  25/.  ;  and  Wren- 
ingham,  All  Saints,  near  Norwich,  20/. 
Grants  were  also  made  from  the  special 
Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building 
mission  churches  at  Cwmffrwddoer,  near 
Pontypool,  55/.,  and  Merrymeet,  near  Lis-  | 
keard,  35/.  The  following  grants  were  also 
paid  for  works  completed: — Thurlestone, 
Christ  Church,  near  Kingsbridge,  25/.  ;  Morc- 
leigh,  All  Saints,  South  Devon,  10/..  on  account 
of  a  grant  of  20/. ;  Dalston,  St.  Philip,  20/.  ; 
Dovercourt,  St.  Augustine,  Essex,  60/. ;  Wil¬ 
mington,  St.  Mark,  near  Hull,  30/. ;  Balsail 
Heath,  St.  Barnabas,  near  Birmingham,  300/.  ; 
Westeliffe-on-Sea,  St.  Alban,  near  Southend, 
100/.  :  Mold  Green,  Christ  Church,  near  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  35/.  ;  Mark,  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  near  Highbridge,  40/.  ;  Snargate,  St. 
Dunstan,  Kent,  5/.,  balance  of  a  grant  of  15/. ; 
Hull,  St.  Augustine,  10/.,  on  account  of  a 
grant  of  20/. ;  Ilfracombe,  St.  Peter,  Devon, 
130/.  ;  Whitwick,  St.  George,  near  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche,  75/. ;  Walthamstow,  St.  James, 
Essex,  230/.  ;  Ealing,  St.  James,  Middlesex, 

75/.  ;  Hornsey,  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  75/.  ; 
Bettws  Evan,  St.  John,  near  Newcastle, 
Emlyn,  20/.  ;  Newlyn,  St.  Andrew,  near  Pen¬ 
zance,  40/.  ;  and  Newport,  St.  Luke,  Mon., 
100/.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  295/. 
was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  thirteen 
churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the 
Society.  The  Society  likewise  accepted  the 
trust  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  repair  fund 
for  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Great  Ilford, 
Essex. 

Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers. — The  sixth  summer  conference  in 
connexion  with  the  Institution  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers  (Incorporated)  was 
held  on  the  22nd  inst.  at  the  Hotel  St.  George, 
Liverpool.  Mr.  J.  S.  Palmer,  of  Liverpool, 
President  for  the  year,  occupied  the  chair. 
Amongst  those  present  were  ex-Presidents 
Messrs.  Walter  Jones  (Stourbridge),  Louis  F. 
Pearson  (Beeston),  and  W.  R.  Maguire,  J.P. 
(Dublin);  Vice-presidents  Messrs.  S.  Naylor 
(Halifax),  G.  Crispin  (Bristol),  E.  Taylor, 
hon.  treasurer  (London),  W.  Nelson  Haden 
(Trowbridge),  and  R.  E.  Atkinson  (Leicester) ; 
Messrs.  T.  Potterton  (Balham),  E.  W.  Mayner 
(Redhill),  W.  Yates  (Swinton),  A.  B.  Simpson 
(Pimlico),  C.  J.  Haden  (Trowbridge),  and  C. 
Barter  (Birmingham),  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  (London),  Secre¬ 
tary.  At  the  general  meeting  held  in  the 
afternoon  the  first  business  included  the 
election  of  four  new  members  from  Croydon, 
Peckham,  London,  Birmingham,  and  Berlin,  and 
two  associates  from  Darlington  and  Brook  Green, 
London.  Interesting  papers  were  contri¬ 

buted  by  Mr.  George  Chasser  (Stourbridge), 
who  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  assistants’ 
competition  in  1903,  on  “  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Waste  Heat  from  Gas-engines,  with  Some  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  its  Useful  Application  ”  ;  by  Mr. 
Walter  Yates,  M.I.Mech.E.  (Swinton),  on 
“  Mechanical  Draught  for  Boilers  ”  ;  and  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Barter  (Birmingham),  on  “  Smoke¬ 
less  and  Economical  Burning  of  Fuel.”  Mr. 
Louis  F.  Pearson,  referring  to  Mr.  Chasser’s 
paper,  said  the  competition  had  proved  so 
interesting  that  the  Council  of  the  Institution 
were  offering  this  year  three  prizes  of  higher 
value.  The  papers  were  of  a  purely  technical 
character,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  decided  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  held  in  London  on  October  18. 
In  the  evening  the  delegates  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  John  S.  Palmer.  The 
toast  list  included  “  The  Institution,”  “  The 
American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers,”  “  Our  Visitors  and  Guests,”  and 
“  The  Local  Committee.”  Councillors  Joseph 
II.  Jones  and  Boote  delivered  brief  addresses. 
Nearly  900  books  were  distributed,  this  func¬ 
tion  being  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Joseph. 

St.  James’  Church,  Worsboro’  Bridge, 
Barnsley. — This  church  was  re-opened  re-  I 
cently,  after  cleaning  and  decoration.  The  | 
nave  walls  have  been  covered  with  diaper  1 
work,  and  elaborate  borders ;  and  a  large 
group  of  angels,  on  a  blue  background,  has 
been  painted  over  the  chancel  arch.  The 


work  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  who  also 
executed  the  east  window. 

New  Orleans  Timber  Trade.— It  is  stated  in 
an  official  report  that,  during  the  year  1903, 
the  trade  in  every  description  of  New 
Orleans  wood  was  prosperous,  and  that  a 
steadilv  increasing  growth  of  exportation  is 
to  be  ‘noticed.  Ten  years  ago  shipments  of 
wood  were  of  little  importance,  but  nowj 
timber  has  become  one  of  the  leading  staples 
and  a  factor  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade  from 
the  port.  The  forest  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  some  500  square  miles  in  extent,  of 
which  New  Orleans  is  the  natural  outlet, 
abound  in  valuable  timber.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  kinds  are  oak,  ash,  hickory,  walnut, 
cottonwood,  gum,  pine,  and  cypress.  The  last- 
named  has  the  valuable  quality  of  being 
avoided  by  the  white  ant,  and  on  this  accouut 
is  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  every  part 
of  the  globe  ravaged  by  that  pest.  Every 
tree  when  felled  is  taken  to  one  of  the 
numerous  saw-mills  to  be  sawn  into  lumber 
for  shipment  from  New  Orleans.  Most  of  the 
wood  arrives  there  by  rail,  but  some  still 
comes  down  the  river  in  barges.  It  is  all 
taken  alongside  the  ships,  without  breaking 
bulk,  for  transmission  principally  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Holland.  A  groat  deal  of  yellow 
pine  and  cypress  is  also  exported  from  Jack¬ 
sonville,  the  trade  last  year  having  been  the 
largest  ever  known  in  that  city.  Direct  ship¬ 
ment  to  Liverpool  by  steam  and  sail  has  com¬ 
menced.  At  present  the  docks  are  all  over¬ 
stocked  with  lumber  for  want  of  suflicieifl 
steamers  to  carry  it  away.  1 

The  Walls  of  Berwick. — Mr.  Bryce  having 
inquired  in  Parliament  whether  any  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  made  for  the  preservation  ;of 
the  Edwardian  walls  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  as 
an  historical  monument  of  exceptional  an¬ 
tiquity  and  interest,  and,  if  so,  what  were 
the  terms  of  that  arrangement,  Lord  Bal- 
carres  replied  : —Negotiations  are  in  progress 
between  the  Town  Council  and  the  Office  ol 
Works.  It  is  understood  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council  is  to  submit  its  rcporl 
in  the  first  week  in  August,  and  it  is  hoped 
tliat  satisfactory  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  these 
historic  remains.  I 

The  Obelisk. — The  Southwark  Borougt 
Council  recently  applied  to  the  Corporator 
to  be  allowed  to  removo  the  well-knowi 
Obelisk  in  St.  George’s-circus,  Southwark,  tc 
which  many  civic  and  other  association! 
attach,  for  the  erection  on  its  site  of  ai 
ornamental  clock-tower  to  be  presented  t( 
the  Borough.  The  Bridge  Houses  Estate 
Committee,  on  whose  property  the  old  la,nd 
mark  stands,  are  in  favour  of  the  application 
provided  that  the  design  and  material  of  thi 
clock-tower  and  the  inscription  on  it  an 
approved  bv  them,  that  no  advertisements  an 
permitted.  ~  that  the  Southwark  Borougl 
Council  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  removal  am 
re-erection  ‘  of  the  Obelisk  on  a  spot  to  b 
hereafter  agreed  upon,  and  that  such  othe 
conditions  as  the  Committee  may  impose  ar 
fulfilled. — The  Times. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades.- 
According  to  returns  supplied  by  eighty 
two  employers’  associations,  whose  meinbei 
are  estimated  to  employ  about  92,500  buildin 
operatives  of  all  classes,  and  by  trade  union 
with  an  aggregate  membership  *of  abou 
194,700,  employment  in  the  building  tradt 
generally  continued  dull  during  June,  and  0 
the  whole  showed  little  change  as  compare 
with  May.  It  was  rather  worse  than  a  yea 
ago.  With  bricklayers,  employment  is  r< 
ported  as  dull,  but  better  than  a  month  ag< 
and  much  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Emplo; 
ment  with  masons  is  fair  in  England,  dull  1 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  With  carpenters  an 
joiners  employment  is  dull.  The  percentaj 
of  unemployed  trade  union  carpenters  an 
joiners  was  6  3  at  the  end  of  June,  compare 
with  5  9  in  May  and  3  4  a  year  ago.  En 
ployment  with  painters  generally  has  bee 
dull  and  rather  worse  than  a  month  or 
year  ago.  It  has  been  dull  also  with  pla 
terers  and  plumbers.  The  percentage  of  u 
employed  trade  union  plumbers  was  9  9  at  tl 
end  of  June,  compared  with  9  2  in  May  ar 
7  6  a  year  ago.  Slaters  and  tilers  report  et 
ployment  as  dull  in  England  and  Irclan' 
I  fairly  good  in  Scotland. — Labour  Gazette. 


Xeoal. 

ACTON  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 
In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  23rd  ins' 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  resumed  the  hearing 
the  case  of  Kine  v.  Jolly,  an  action  by  tl 
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iplaintiff,  Mrs.  Sarah  Kine,  the  owner  of  a 
house  and  premises,  known  as  “  Woodthorpe,” 
:Acacia-road,  Acton,  against  the  defendant,  for 
an  injunction  and  damages  for  the  alleged 
^obstruction  of  her  ancient  lights,  and  also  for 
alleged  trespass.  His  lordship  had  the  case 
;before  him  on  the  12th.  13th,  and  14th  insts., 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  appearing  in  the 
Builder  of  last  week. 

I  Mr.  P.  0.  Lawrence,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cann 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
iSmith,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Vernon  for  the 
defendant. 

1  Mr.  Wm.  Eydmann,  examined  by  Mr.  Law- 
jrence,  said  he  was  an  auctioneer  and  licensed 
.valuer,  and  had  practised  as  such  in  Acton 
(for  twenty  years.  He  had  sold  and  let 
Inumorous  kinds  of  house  property  in  Acton. 
iHe  had  known  “Woodthorpe”  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  knew 
ithe  former  tenant,  Mr.  Virgo,  and  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  into  the  house  during  his 
itenancy.  He  had  visited  the  house  during 
Ithe  last  fortnight  at  all  times  of  the  day.  He 
1  found  the  light  coming  to  the  morning-room 
and  the  hall  very  much  diminished  owing  to 
ithe  erection  of  Dr.  Jolly’s  house.  He  con- 
isidered  that  the  loss  of  light  had  reduced  the 
letting  value  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  by  251.  a 
iyear.  He  thought  the  selling  value  of  the 
freehold  was  reduced  by  4502. 
j  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stewart  Smith, 
j  What  do  you  say  the  value  of  this  house  was 
before  Dr.  Jolly’s  house  was  put  up? — 2,1601. 

In  your  opinion,  has  the  freehold  value  of 
ithe  house  risen  during  the  last  five  or  six 
(years? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  has  increased 
i  in  value  much. 

Cross-examination  continued, 

!  He  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
(property  about  1895  sold  for  1,5002.  It  was 
very  likely  that  Mr3.  Kine  purchased  the 
'property  for  1,6752. 

}  Mr.  Lawrence  said  that  Mrs.  Ivine  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  in  March,  1902. 

I  Cross-examination  continued, 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
(plaintiff’s  house,  about  100  houses  had  been 
1  put  up  during  the  last  five  years.  About 
80  per  cent  of  those  houses  were  of  a  rental 
lvalue  of  402.  to  452.  a  year.  Some  of  the 
1  houses  were  let  to  two  families. 

I  So  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  light,  it 
is  rather  an  advantage  to  have  a  house  of  the 
Iclass  built  by  Dr.  Jolly  next  door  to  “  Wood- 
ithorpe,”  than  to  have  a  402.  a  year  house? — 
Oh,  undoubtedly. 

I  Cross-examination  continued, 

The  width  of  Dr.  Jolly’s  plot  was  about 
*50  ft.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the 
(height  of  Dr.  Jolly’s  house  for  a  house  in  a 
suburban  neighbourhood  on  a  plot  of  that 
!  kind.  The  letting  value  of  the  plaintiff’s 
[house,  without  the  light  obstructed,  was  1202. 
a  year.  He  estimated  the  rental  value  now 
at  952.  a  year.  In  that  estimate  he  had  not 
[taken  the  obstruction  of  light  to  the  drawing- 
Iroom  into  consideration  at  all;  but  only  the 
1  obstruction  to  the  morning-room  and  the  hall. 
The  footing  on  which  he  had  made  the  deduc¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  house  now  was  less  agree- 
iable  as  a  residence  than  formerly. 

Do  you  attribute  the  diminution  in  value  to 
the  loss  of  cheerfulness? — Quite  so.  The  rooni3 
are  darker,  and  therefore  it  is  less  cheerful 
naturally. 

You  do  not  suggest  that  the  morning-room 
could  not  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  a  morning-room  ? — That  would  depend  on 
the  time  of  year. 

I  You  will  not  pledge  yourself  to  anything 
more  definite  than  that? — No,  I  could  not. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Athawes,  an  auctioneer,  surveyor, 
and  estate  agent,  examined  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  of  Acton,  and  a  member  of  the  Assess¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  Brentford  Union,  and 
valuer  of  the  assessments  for  the  purposes  of 
the  King’s  taxes.  He  had  valued  every  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  number  of  years 
for  the  purposes  of  the  King’s  taxes.  He 
remembered  “  Woodthorpe  ”  being  built.  He 
considered  there  was  a  considerable  loss  in 
the  letting  value  of  the  house  owing  to  the 
loss  of  light.  He  put  it  at  202.  a  year.  He 
put  the  loss  of  the  selling  value  at  3702. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Stewart  Smith, 

He  put  the  capital  value  of  the  plaintiff’s 
house,  on  the  assumption  that  Dr.  Jolly’s 
house  was  built  in  a  reasonable  position,  at 
2,0352.  This  concluded  the  plaintiff’s  case. 

Mr.  E.  B.  I’ Anson,  an  architect,  examined 
by  Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  said  he  had  had  a 
large  experience  in  valuing  property  in  thi3 
immediate  neighbourhood.  He  thought  there 
was  no  diminution  in  the  letting  or  selling 
value  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  by  reason  of  the 
erection  of  Dr.  Jolly’s  house. 

Cross-examined, 

There  was  no  material  diminution  of  light 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chas.  Augustus  Laing.  a  surveyor  and 
estate  agent,  examined,  said  he  recollected 


the  plaintiff’s  house  being  built.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  had  altered  in  character  of  late 
years,  and  smaller  houses  being  built  caused 
larger  ones  to  depreciate  in  value.  He  did 
not  consider  that  there  was  any  diminution  in 
the  letting  or  selling  value  of  the  plaintiff's 
property  by  reason  of  the  erection  of  Dr. 
Jolly’s  house. 

Cross-examined, 

In  his  opinion  the  present  rental  value  of 
“Woodthorpe”  was  902.  a  year.  He  nut  the 
capital  value  at  1,8002. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collier,  an  auctioneer,  surveyor, 
and  estate  agent,  and  Mr.  Harold  Edwai.1 
Carter,  a  surveyor  and  valuer,  also  gave 
evidence  generally  corroborating  that  of  the 
last  witness.  This  concluding  the  evidence  in 
the  case,  his  lordship,  -addressing  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  said  he  wished  to  hear  him  on  one 
point  only.  He  considered  he  was  bound  hy 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case 
of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls  10 
dismiss  the  action,  unless  he  was  convinced 
there  had  been  substantial  interference  with 
the  light  of  the  plaintiff's  house.  He  had 
said  already  that  he  did  not  intend  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  action,  and  it  followed,  therefore, 
that  he  thought  there  was  substantial  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  light  of  the  plaintiff’s  house. 
The  question,  therefore,  the  learned  counsel 
had  to  address  himself  upon  was,  what  was 
the  remedy,  and  whether  he  ought  to  grant 
a  mandatory  injunction,  or  ought  he  to  incline 
to  granting  the  plaintiff  damages  instead  of 
granting  an  injunction. 

Mr.  Lawrence  claimed  that  he  was  entitled 
to  an  injunction.  He  had  got  to  prove  now 
nuisance  to  property  or  person. 

His  lordship:  In  that  I  am  with  you. 

Mr.  Lawrence :  In  this  case  I  say  that 
although  you  can  assess  the  value  of  the 
nuisance  to  the  property,  you  cannot  properly 
assess  the  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  This 
is  not  a  case  where  the  plaintiff  wants  to  be 
turned  out  of  her  house,  and,  therefore,  I 
submit  it  is  a  case  for  an  injunction.  If  you 
assess  damages  only  it  would  be  making  the 
plaintiff  sell  her  comforts  at  a  price.  There¬ 
fore,  I  say,  she  is  entitled  to  an  injunction. 
The  plaintiff  is  not  in  want  of  money.  All 
she  wants  is  the  house  and  home.  It  is 
difficult  to  value  such  a  thing  in  money.  Mrs. 
Kine  bought  the  house  to  establish  a  home  for 
herself,  her  daughter,  her  son-in-law,  and 
her  grandchildren.  All  she  asks  is  that  you 
will  restore  to  her  the  light  she  formerly  had. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  trying  to  extort  money. 

His  lordship:  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  that. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Lawrence :  I  do  not  say  that  we  will 

reject  damages  if  you  will  not  grant  us  an 

injunction.  I  ask  your  lordship  to  say  that 
this  is  a  case  for  an  injunction. 

His  lordship  said  he  thought  there  was 
some  interference  with  the  drawing-room 
light,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  on  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Colls’ 
case,  he  was  bound  to  hold  that  it  was  not 

such  as  would  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  any 

relief.  He  took  the  morning-room  and  the 
hall  together.  Mr.  Stewart  Smith  must  take 
it  that  he  held  there  was  substantial  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  light  of  the  morning-room. 

Mr.  Stewart  Smith  said  that  the  plaintiff 
must  have  contemplated  some  kind  of  build¬ 
ing  on  the  plot  where  Dr.  Jollv’s  house  stood, 
and  reallv  the  damage  was  the  difference 
between  the  damage  caused  bv  the  offending 
building,  and  a  building  which  would  not. 
offend.  His  lordship  had  had  no  evidence  of 
what  such  damage  would  be.  He  submitted 
that  in  this  case  the  injury  could,  and  should, 
be  compensated  for  in  money. 

His  lordship  said  he  would  reserve  his 
judgment.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  awarding 
damages  in  mercy  to  the  parties,  because 
probably,  if  he  were  to  award  damages,  there 
would  be  no  appeal,  and  there  would  be  no 
increase  in  the  costs,  which  were  alreadv 
large.  If  he  granted  an  injunction,  he  took  it 
that  there  must  be  an  appeal.  All  he  had 
to  do  was,  however,  to  do  justice  between  the 
parties,  and  he  therefore  reserved  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

- «  4  • - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

14.607  of  1903. — W.  Reed:  Skirting  Dado  or 

Bordering. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  skirting,  dado,  or  bordering,  that  is 
to  say,  to  prevent  insects  from  climbing  up 
the  walls  and  partitions  of  dwellings. 
Hitherto  the  skirting  dado  or  bordering  of 
rooms  has  permitted  insects  creeping  up  the 
walls  to  the  discomfort  of  those  who  dwell 
in  the  rooms.  This  defect  is  overcome  by 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
he  made. 


having  a  dado  skirting  and  bordering  com¬ 
posed  of  smooth  glass. 

15,421  of  1903. — D.  Segura:  Connecting  or 
Binding  Brackets,  and  the  like,  for  Furni¬ 
ture  and  other  rooms. 

In  carrying  the  invention  into  effect,  in  its 
application  to  a  connecting  bracket  for  con¬ 
necting  together  the  respective  adjacent  parts 
of  a  chair  seat  frame,  a  bracket,  having  two 
horizontal  lateral  extending  lugs,  is  provided 
which  are  connected  together  by  an  arm  in¬ 
tegral  with  said  lugs,  while  integral  also 
with  said  arm  vertical  downwardly  extending 
lugs  are  provided.  The  horizontal  lugs  serve 
for  being  laid  upon  the  horizontal  faces  of 
the  adjacent  extremities  of  parts  of  the  said 
frame :  while  the  vertical  downwardly  extend¬ 
ing  lugs  lie  against  the  vertical  face  of  the 
adjacent  extremities  of  parts  of  the  said 
frame.  Screws  or  nails  may  be  passed  through 
the  said  lugs  so  that  thus  the  respective  parts 
of  the  frame  that  are  connected  by  the  bracket 
are  firmly  secured  against  vertical  or  lateral 
displacement. 

15,546  of  1903. — C.  L.  Stiff:  Clayware,  Stone¬ 
ware,  and  similar  Troughs,  Channels,  Con¬ 
duits,  and  the  like. 

Channels,  and  the  like,  for  bacteria  and  filter 
beds,  or  under  drains  therefor,  having  a 
curved  or  angular  and  gapped  or  perforated 
face,  and  longitudinal  edge  gaps  forming 
lateral  openings  to  the  level  of  the  bed  or 
area  to  be  drained  and  aerated. 

16,159  of  1903.— J.  Merrill:  Automatic  Dis¬ 
charging  and  Flushing  Siphon. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide 
an  automatic  flushing  siphon  that  will  work 
with  either  sewage  or  water,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  discharge  of  bacteria  beds 
and  the  like.  To  effect  this  a  trapper  siphon 
is  constructed,  one  part  of  which  is  connected 
to  an  air  chamber  placed  in  or  in  connexion 
with  an  automatic  flushing  cistern,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  which  will  cause  the  main  siphon 
to  discharge. 

16,399  of  1903. — D.  Hadlington  :  Construction 
of  Brick  and  Analogous  Kilns. 

Kilns  for  working  in  series  on  the  continuous 
system ;  each  kiln  having  a  middle  flue  in 
the  floor,  and  flues  at  the  sides,  consisting  in 
the  employment  of  main  hot-air  flues,  and 
an  independent  main  steam  flue  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  kilns  in  the  series, 
and  are  placed  in  communication  with  both 
the  middle  and  side  flues  of  the  kilns,  by 
means  of  branch  flues  so  arranged,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  system  of  dampers,  as  to 
admit  of  the  hot  gases  exhausted  from  a  firing 
kiln  being  conducted  along  the  hot-air  flues 
into  either  the  middle  flue  or  the  side  flue  of 
a  kiln  containing  goods  to  be  dried  off, 
whereby  the  drying-off  may  be  accomplished 
with  either  an  upward  or  a  downward 
draught,  whilst  the  steam  from  the  drying 
goods  is  conducted  into  the  main  steam  flue 
from  the  said  flues  of  the  kiln  without  drying- 
off  with  an  upward  draught,  or  from  the 
centre  flue  without  drying-off  with  a  down¬ 
ward  draught ;  the  said  arrangement  also  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  utilisation  of  the  hot  air  or 
hot  gases  from  one  or  more  kilns  of  the  series 
to  promote  more  perfect  combustion  in  a 
kiln  that  is  being  fired. 

17,447  of  1903. — A.  H.  Higginbottom  and  A.  B. 
Lennox:  Brick  or  Briquet  t  e-making 

Machines. 

A  machine  for  making  bricks  or  briquettes, 
characterised  by  a  series  of  moulds  which  are 
adapted  to  rotate  round  an  axis,  and  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  dies  or  covers  for  the  moulds,  said 
dies  or  covers  being  mounted  on  an  endless 
chain  or  band,  and  said  band  being  travelled 
by  and  at  the  same  speed  as  the  moulds. 
17.684  of  1903. — J.  McVean  :  An  Adjustable 
Work  Holder  or  Clip,  particularly  applicable 
for  Plumbers'  Work. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  adjustable  steady, 
or  clip,  particularly  applicable  for  plumbers’ 
work,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  steady,  or 
holder,  for  a  coupling  when  soldering  to  a 
pipe,  and  so  dispense  with  the  building  up  of 
pipes  whilst  a  coupling  is  being  soldered  to 
the  said  pipe.  The  appliance  is  constructed 
in  tubular  form  with  the  bottom  end  of  the 
tube  open  and  the  top  end  closed,  the  top 
portion  of  the  said  tube  being  larger  than 
the  bottom,  and  is  preferably  constructed 
pear-shaped.  Within  the  said  tube  a  round 
rod  is  employed,  which  is  provided  with  a  cone 
at  the  bottom  thereof ;  the  top  of  the  said  rod 
being  screwed  and  passed  through  the  top  of 
the  pear-shaped  tube,  at  the  centre  thereof. 
18,271  of  1903. — J.  Dupont,  sen.  :  A  Caster 
for  Furniture. 

A  caster  for  furniture,  or  other  uses,  having  a 
pivot,  the  shank  of  which  is  grooved,  a  roller 
consisting  of  two  cup-shaped  parts,  stamped 
from  sheet  metal,  and  a  yoke,  also  stamped 
from  sheet  steel,  or  other  metal. 
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18,373  of  1903.— F.  W.  Adams:  Fanlight  Gear 
or  Openers. 

Fanlight  gear,  consisting  in  the  combination 
of  a  link  hinged  to  the  fanlight,  a  sliding 
block  hinged  to  the  link,  a  three-way  guide 
in  which  the  block  is  mounted,  a  spring  rod 
attached  to  the  block  extending  through  the 
guide,  and  means,  such  as  a  swivel  handle 
adapted  to  engage  a  toothed  bracket,  for  re¬ 
taining  the  rod  in  the  position  to  which  it  is 
adjusted. 

18,547  of  1903. — J.  Tipper  :  Manufacture  of 
Bolts  for  Doors,  and  the  like. 

A  barrel  bolt,  having  the  plate  and  barrel 
formed  in  a  single  piece  of  sheet  metal,  and 
tongues  also  formed  in  the  same  piece  of  sheet 
metal,  and  meeting,  or  nearly  meeting,  in  the 
plane  of  the  plate  in  position  therealong  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  of  the  barrel  so  as  to  be  behind 
the  barrel. 

18,597  of  1903.— G.  H.  Lloyd:  Manufacture 
of  Pipes. 

Manufacture  of  pipes,  consisting  essentially 
in  rolling  a  bar  with  a  groove  in  two  of  its 
opposing  faces,  the  internal  faces  of  said 
grooves  being  waved  or  curved  longitudinally, 
inserting  the  plain  margins  of  plates  which 
are  bent  round  to  form  the  pipe  into  the 
waved  grooves,  and  finally  closing  the  grooves 
by  pressure,  so  that  the  inserted  margins  of 
the  plates  are  caused  to  follow  the  convexities 
and  concavities  of  the  grooved  faces. 

18.715  of  1903.— H.  F.  Lattey  :  Wall  and 
Table  Brackets. 

Making  a  bracket  shelf  by  forming  a  suitable 
blank  from  flexible  sheet  material,  cutting 
portion  of  same  through  any  desired  con¬ 
figuration.  leaving  a  piece  connecting  the  cut 
portion  with  the  blank,  and- subsequently  bend¬ 
ing  said  cut  through  portion  at  said  connect¬ 
ing  piece  to  form  a  bracket  shelf  on  said 
blank. 

18.802  of  1903. — W.  A.  Marshall:  Automatic 
Sprinklers  for  Fire  Extinguishing. 

Sprinkler  heads  for  automatic  fire  extinguish¬ 
ing.  consisting  of  a  strut  composed  of  three 
parts,  one  part  having  a  lateral  extension,  a 
bearing,  and  a  holder,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
the  other  parts  being  held  together  by  a  strip. 
21,100  of  1903.— G.  J.  Williams  and  G.  T. 
Piggott:  Manufacture  of  Metallic  Facing 
for  Stairs. 

Metal  facings  for  stairs,  produced  from  sheet 
metal  strips  by  feeding  them  into  and  draw¬ 
ing  thorn  through  a  suitable  die.  combining  a 
mandrel  and  serrated  planing  tool,  so  that  the 
strip  issues  as  moulded  and  grooved  stair 
facing. 

855  of  1904.— J.  Brae:  Ashpans  for  Domestic 
Fireplaces. 

Improvements  in  ashpans  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  consisting  of  an  ashpan  and  sieve  com¬ 
bined.  The  sieve  is  half  the  depth  of  the  ash- 
pan,  and  fits  closely  within,  resting  on  four 
bearers,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  ash- 
pan,  the  lower  part  of  the  ashpan  being  the 
receptacle  for  the  ashes.  The  sieve,  which  is 
altogether  free  in  the  ashpan,  can  be  lifted 
out  and  placed  within  without  unfastening 
and  fastening.  The  bottom  of  the  sieve  is  of 
fine,  strong  crossed  bars  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  the  ashes  to  fall  through.  The  back  end 
of  the  sieve  is  made  and  fixed  slantingly  to 
allow  the  cinders  to  be  thrown  off  easily. 
6,423  of  1904. — C.  Baier:  Hinged  Windows, 

’  and  the  like,  and  Means  for  Closing  and 
Opening  the  same. 

A  watertight  window  prevented  from  closing 
when  once  opened,  in  which  the  window  sash 
has  a  suitable  groove  located  beneath  in  its 
weather  rail,  which  groove  engages  a  suitable 
projection  of  a  corresponding  bar  of  the  win¬ 
dow  frame,  and  may  there  be  suitably 
washered  bv  means  of  a  washering  cord,  or 
the  like,  in  such  a  way  that  neither  wind 
nor  rain  can  penetrate  through  the  joint  of 
the  window,  and  in  which  a  suitable  apparatus 
for  raising  the  sash  over  the  projection  of  the 
window  frame,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  window,  is  provided  in  such  a  way  that 
when  the  window  is  open  it  again  drops  by 
reason  of  its  own  weight,  and  thereby  fixes 
the  lever  serving  for  opening  the  window— 
that  is  to  say.  prevents  the  window  closing 
automatically 'by  reason  of  a  draught,  gusts 
of  wind,  or  the  like. 

10,040  of  1904.— O.  Devillers  :  Process  for 
the  Making  of  Slabs  or  Sheets,  Imitating 
Marble. 

A  process  for  manufacturing  imitation  marble 
plates,  said  process  consisting  in  spreading 
on  glass  plates  the  fragments  of  burst  glass 
bubbles,  blown  from  refined  glass  of  various 
colours,  over  which  fragments  is  sprinkled 
powdered  or  liquid  enamel,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  sand,  the  whole  being  then 
fired  at  a  temperature  of  800  C.,  and  after¬ 
wards  allowed  to  cool  gradually. 


10,789  of  1904.- -W.  Livingstone  and  S.  H. 
Pomeroy  :  Pulleys  or  Wheels  for  Sashes, 
and  other  purposes. 

A  sheet-metal  pulley,  consisting,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  rim,  of  a  tubular  sheet- 
metal  hub,  comprising  two  sections  arranged 
end  to  end,  a  set  of  arms  integral  with  each 
of  said  sections  extending  radially  from  the 
inner  end  of  the  same,  each  of  said  sets  com¬ 
prising  members  of  different  lengths,  the 
longer  of  said  members  having  angular  por¬ 
tions  engaging  the  rim. 

11,372  of  1904. — J.  R.  Nesbitt:  Method  of,  and 
Meant  for,  Planning  Decorations  for  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Walls,  Ceilings,  Floors,  or  other 
surfaces. 

A  method  of,  and  means  for,  planning  decora¬ 
tions  for  application  to  walls,  ceilings,  or  other 
surfaces,  consisting  in  the  employment  of  a 
suitable  surface,  having  a  number  of  lines 
ruled  or  otherwise  indicated  thereon,  and  a 
series  of  cards,  or  the  like,  having  upon  them 
designs,  or  components  of  designs. 

11,606  of  1904. — G.  A.  Harvey:  .4,  Cowl  for 
Chimney  Flues,  Ventilation,  and  the  like. 

A  cowl  for  chimney  flues,  ventilation,  and  the 
like,  with  a  conical  ring  surmounted  by  a 
dome-shaped  cover  and  tubular  opening,  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  air 
currents. 


By  Smallpeice,  Allen,  &  Co.  (at  Woking). 
Knaphill,  Surrey. — 1  and  2,  Broad-st.,  f.,  y.r. 


60*. . 


11,805  of  1904. — J.  H.  Marlow:  Manufacture 
of  Tiles,  Bricks,  and  the  like. 

The  manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  and  the  like, 
by  the  use  of  a  die,  the  upper  part  of  which 
consists  of  two  plates,  loosely-connected 
plungers  adjustably  connected  to  the  upper 
plate,  and  working  in  slots  formed  in  the 
lower  plate,  and  a  dovetailed  piece  formed  on, 
or  fixed  to,  the  lower  plate. 

12,022  of  1904.— G.  Musgraye,  D.  Musgrave, 
and  C.  and  D.  Musgrave,  Ltd.  :  Water- 
closets,  and  the  like. 

A  water-closet,  or  the  like,  consisting  in  the 
combination  with  the  pan  or  basin  of  an  out¬ 
let  leg,  the  down  branch  of  which  is  internally 
provided  with  corrugations  or  equivalents  so 
placed  or  formed  as  to  divert  or  direct  the 
passing  water  and  cause  it  to  drive  the  air  in 
the  leg-branch  before  it. 

17,152  of  1903. — E.  Wilding,  T.  Catterall, 
and  J.  Warrcton:  A  Method  of  Securing 
or  Fastening  Scaff aiding  poles  Together  by 
Means  of  a  Clip  or  Clips. 

This  improvement  ,  consists  of  a  pair  of 
wrought-iron  steel  or  malleable-iron  clips,  for 
the  erection  of  scaffolding  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  instead  of  the  old 
method  of  lashing  the  scaffolding-poles  to¬ 
gether  with  ropes. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  RE  POET. 


July  8. — By  Nicholas,  Denver.  A  Co.,  with 
C.  F.  Moore  (at  Purton). 

Cricklade,  Wilts. — "  Lower  Farm,”  131  a.  2  r. 

10  p.,  f..  y.r.  80* . 

Braydon,  Wilts. — “  Coxhill  Farm,”  101  a.  3  r. 

6  p.,  f.,  y.r.  80* . 

“  Parkgate  Farm,"  116  a.  1  r.  13  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

100* . 

“  Maplesale  Farm,”  232  a.  1  r.  2  p.,  f . 

“  High  Bam  Farm,"  181  a.  1  r.  38  p.,  f., 

y.r.  84* . 

“  Ravensroost  Farm,"  88  a.  1  r.  34  p.,  f.  . . 
Purton,  Wilts. — “  Common  Farm,"  238  a.  2  r. 

26  p.,  f.,  y.r.  207*.  10s . 

Cricklade.  Wiits. — “  Gospel  Oak  Farm,”  92  a. 

0  r.  14  p.,  f.,  y.r.  55* . 

Minety,  Wilts. — Enclosure  of  land,  17  a.  1  r.  32  p., 


£1,925 

1,350 


f.. 


Freehold  cottage  and  2  a.  0  r.  19  p . 

July  9. — By  Worsfold  A  Hayward  (at 
Canterbury). 

Woodnesborough,  Kent. — “  Hammill  Court 
Farm,"  158  a.  0  r.  28  p.,  f . 

July  14. — By  W.  Brown  A  Co.  (at  Boxmoor). 

Bovingdon,  Herts. — Lower  Hill  and  Pond 

Fields,  20a.  3r.  13  p.,  f . 

Three  level  meadows,  9  a.  3  r.  16  p.,  f . 

The  Pightle  and  Hart’s  Hill  Enclosures, 

4  a.  1  r.  22  p.,  f . 

By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons  A  Peard  (at 
Wellington). 

Wellington.  Somerset.  —  “  Westford  Farm,” 

143  a.  2  r.  27  p.,  f . 

“Ball  Meadow,"  6a.  Or.  22 p.,  f . 

Three  freehold  cottages  and  Oa.  3  r.  15p.  . . 

West  Buckland,  Somerset. — “  Park  Farm,” 

158  a.  1  r.  38  p.,  f . 

By  Mabbett  A  Edge  (at  Ross). 

Weston-under-Penyard,  Hereford.  —  "  Rudge 
House  Estate,”  and  “  Lane  End  House,” 

162  a.  2  r.  15  p.,  f . 

“  Hownhall  Farm,"  55  a.  2  r.  15  p.,  f . 

By  Tootell  A  Sons  (at  Maidstone). 

Paddock  Wood,  Kent. — “  Swatlands  Farm,” 
55  a.  3r.  17  p.,  f..  y.r.  90* . 

Y aiding,  Ac..  Kent. — “  Little  Fowle  Hall 

Farm,"  55a.  Or.  4  p..  f..  y.r  100* . 

“  West  Pike  Fish  Farm,”  96  a.  Or.  36 p..  f. 
“  Collier-st..  ”  Mockbeggar  Farm,”  also 
“  Little  Vale”  and  “Pit”  Fields,  36  a.  3r. 
10  p.,  f.,  y.r.  110* . 


Broad-st.,  a  freehold  building  plot  . 

By  Nicholas,  Denver,  A  Co.  (at  Tavistock). 

Horrabridge,  Devon. — “The  Sortridge  Estate,” 

250  a.  0  r.  25  p.,  f.  (in  lots) . 

By  H.  A  R.  L.  Cobb  (at  Sittingbourne). 

Stockburv,  Kent. — “  Hill  Green  Farm.”  33  a. 

3  r.  34  p.,  f . 

House,  shop,  and  0  a.  0  r.  30  p.,  f.,  y.r.  12*. 
“  Upper  Yelsted  Field,”  3  a.  2  r.  11  p.,  f.  . . 
“  Hop  Garden  Field,”  18  a.  3  r.  23  p.,  f.  . . 
Fruit,  hop,  and  wood  lands,  68  a.  3  r.  9  p.,  f. 

July  16. — By  F.  Fittis  A  Son  (at  Newport). 

Chale.  Isle  of  Wight.  —  “  Gladice’s  Farm," 

19  a.  0  r.  23  p.,  f.,  y.r.  46* . 

By  T.  W.  Gaze  A  Son  (at  Norwich). 

Drayton,  Norfolk. — “  The  Church  Farm  ”  and 
Hall  Close,”  203  a.  0  r.  29  p..  f.  and  c. 

Hevingham,  Norfolk. — “  The  Pound  Farm,” 

62  a.  1  r.  31  p.,  f . 

July  18. — By  H.  H.  Collier. 

Acton. — 7  and  18,  Rosemont-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  29*.  8s.,  y.r.  125* . 

Creswick-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  12*.,  y.r. 


55*.. 


By  Edwin  Evans. 

Ealing. — 13,  Lavington-rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.  10s.,  y.r.  52*.  10s . 

37,  Lavington-rd.,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  8*.  8s., 


Battersea. — 9.  11,  33  to  39  (odd),  Trott-st., 

u.t.  631  yrs..  g.r.  27*.,  w.r.  218*.  8s . 

Wimbledon. — 243.  Havdon’s-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  77 

yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s.,  y.r.  40* . 

By  G.  Head  A  Co. 

Shaftesbury-av. — Denman-st..  the  “  Devonshire 
Arms "  p.h.,  a  freehold  rental  of  120*., 

reversion  in  31  yrs . 

By  Nicholas,  Denver,  A  Co. 

Sudbury,  Suffolk. — “  Arthur  Hall  "  and  16  a. 

0  r.  4  p.,  f . 

By  Weatherall  A  Green. 

Bromley. — Devon’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  42*.,  reversion 

in  96  yrs . 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Camden  Town. — 190,  Gt.  College-st.,  u.t.  25 

yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  52*.  10s . 

By  Browett  A  Taylor. 

Camden  Town. — 30,  31.  and  32.  Camden-sq., 

u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  30*.,  y.r.  195* . 

11,  St.  Augustine’s-rd.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.  10s..  y.r.  52*.  10s  . 

Stoke  Newington. — 2  and  4,  Defoe-rd.,  u.t. 

601  yr9--  ?-r-  H*-.  y-r.  60*.  10s . 

Peckham. — 16  and  18,  Moncrieff-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

g.r.  9*.,  w.r.  72*.  16s . 

Chelsea. — 5.  Walpole-st.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  12*., 

e. r.  90/ . 

48,  Oakley-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  6*.,  y.r  45*. 

Fulham. — 615,  King’s-rd.’  (s.),  u.t.  28  vrs.,  g.r. 

3*.  15s.,  y.r.  75* . 

Westminster. — 45  and  49,  Willow-st.,  u.t. 

60  yrs..  g.r.  11*.  5s.,  w.r.  118*.  6s . 

By  Dore.  Fielder,  A  Matthews  (at  Swindon). 
Hinton  Parva,  Wilts. — “  The  Hill  Farm,” 

634  a.  1  r.  37  p.,  f . 

Little  Hinton,  Wilts. — “  Manor  Farm,”  12  a. 

0  r.  10  p.,  f . 

By  Norman  A  Son  (at  Stratford). 

Upton  Park. — 152  and  154,  Neville-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  58*.  12s . 

July  19. — By  G.  Ernest  Clarke. 

Forest  Gate. — 122,  Ridley-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  35*. 
Walthamstow. — 16,  Raglan-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  18*.  4s. 

By  Hunter  a  Hunter. 

Kensington. — 3,  Holland-villas-rd..  f.,  y.r.  160*. 
Brondesbury. — 9.  Brondeshury-villas,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  9*..  y.r.  52* . 

By  W.  W.  Jenkinson  A  Co. 

City  of  London. — 9,  Cheapside  (s.),  area  485ft., 

f. ,  y.r.  500* . 

Notting  Hill,  158,  Holland-park-avenue,  f., 

y.r.  75* . 

By  E.  A  H.  Lumley. 

Carnforth,  etc.,  Lancs. — The  Hall  Garth  Estate, 

672  a.  0  r.  29  p.,  f . 

By  May  A  Philpot. 

Clapham. — 116,  Elms-rd.,  u.t,  76  yrs.,  g.r.  71., 

y.r.  44* . 

Streatham. — 3,  Alliance-ter.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

21.  2s.,  w.r.  23*.  8s . 

By  Perks  A  Banning. 

Burnham,  Bucks. — Britwell-rd.,  “  Glencairn,” 


P- 


18*.. 


3,650 

1,450 


1,375. 

600 


500< 

1,350. 


1,900' 

990 


355 


1,815 

500 

500 


COO 


75C 

34! 


12,501 

1,201 


High-st.,  a  freehold  cottage  residence,  y.r. 


By  Alfred  Richards. 

Clapton. — 35  and  67,  Elderfleld-rd.,  u.t.  76i 

yrs.,  g.r.  18*.,  y.r.  76* . 

Wood  Green. — 1,  Northcott-ter.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  p . 

Tottenham. — 6,  8,  and  16,  High-rd.,  u.t.  74A 

yrs.,  g.r.  12*.  12s.,  w.r.  98*.  16s . 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Limehousc. — 21,  Church-row,  f.,  p . 

Norwood. — 51,  Central-hill  (s.),  u.t.  35J  yrs., 

g.r.  35*.,  y.r.  60* . 

By  Wriford,  Dixon,  A  Winder. 

Stroud  Green. — 70,  Lancaster- rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  y.r.  40* . 

Finsbury  Park. — 29,  Osborne-rd.,  u.t.  70J  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  e.r.  40* . 

Hornsey. — 278,  Wightman-rd.,  u.t  78  yrs., 

g.r.  6*.  10s.,  e.r.  40* . 

By  Boyton,  Sons,  A  Buckmaster  (at 
Battersea). 

Wandsworth. — Park-rd..  "  Park-road  Man¬ 
sions  ”  (flats),  f.,  e.r.  542* . 

Battersea. — 13.  Chivalry-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  42* . 

By  H.  A  R.  L.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 
Cliffe,  Kent. — “Mortimer’s  Farm,”  144a.  lr. 

13  p.,  f . 

Snodland,  Kent. — 1  and  2,  Vine  Cottages,  f.. 
w.r.  23*.  8s . . 


July  30,  1904.] 


ICSEFFINS  &  Slocombe  (at  Saffron  Walden), 
ions  Bunipstead.  Essex. — “  White’s  Farm,” 

1  122  a.  1  r.  21  p.,  f.,  p . 

1  By  R.  Donkin  &  Son  (at  Newcastle), 
it  Woodburn,  Northumberland.  —  “  Low 

Park,”  and  2l£  acres,  f.,  y.r.  967.  5s . 

Jingham,  Northumberland. — “  Anton  Hill 

i  Estate,”  146J  acres,  f . . . 

July  20. — By  Bidwell  &  Sons. 
nton,  etc.,  Suffolk. — The  Stanton  Estate, 
1,149  a.  3  r.  38  p.,  f.  (including  the  manor 

i!  and  advowson) . 

By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 

Ike  Newington. — 43,  Winston-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

g.r.  57.,  y.r.  28 7 . 

1 14,  96,  98,  and  100,  Winston-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

1  g.r.  241.,  y.r.  1247 . 

By  Percival  Hodson. 
mer’s  Green. — 5,  Bowes-parade  (shop  and 

1  slaughter  house),  f.,  y.r.  70 7.  10s . 

By  Humbert  &  Flint. 
i.ckenham. — 1  and  2,  Cotham- villas,  7  and 
9,  Water-la.,  with  boat  builder’s  yard, 
workshops,  etc.,  area  12,260  ft.,  f.,  y.r. 

I  1331.  12s.  (in  one  lot) . 

By  Ernest  Owers. 

i-ting  Hill. — 54  and  62,  St.  Ann’s-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

1  50 7 . 

95,  Harrow-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30 7 . 

By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

1  James'. — 6,  Mason's-yd.  (stabling),  f.,  y.r. 

I  1007 . 

i  John’s  Wood. — 6,  Marlborough-hill,  u.t. 

I  33  yrs.,  g.r.  14 7.,  y.r.  857 . 

niton,  Kent. — 62,  Mount-st.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

1  g.r.  21.  15s.,  w.r.  27 7.  6s . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

Jcliley. — Cavcndish-av.,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  87., 

;  e.r.  457 . 

jbiton  Hill,  Surrey. — 2  and  3  Christ  Church- 
rd.,  f.,  e.r.  120 7 . 


By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 
itish  Town. — Malden-rd.,  f.g.  rents  81.,  re- 

!  version  in  36  yrs . 

Sassett-rd.  (Baptist  Chapel),  f.g.r.  4/.,  re- 
1  version  in  36  yrs . 


By  Cronks  (at  Sevenoaks). 
instead,  etc.,  Kent. — “Rumney  Farm,” 

1  96  a.  0  r.  36  p.,  f.,  p. . 

jtham,  Kent. — “Sycamore  House,"  two 

cottages  and  nut  plantation,  0  a.  2  r.  30  p., 

f. ,  y.r.  42 7.  lls . 

Bank  Cottages”  (four),  f.,  w.r.  307.  lls.  .. 

'reehold  nut  plantation,  3  a.  2  r.  0  p . 

lenoaks,  Kent. — 27  and  29,  High-st.  (s.),  f., 

•.  75 7 . 

l{y  Daniel  Watney  &  Sons  (at  Cardiff), 
lsey  Island,  Pembroke. — The  Ramsey 
Island  and  Bery  Island  estate  (including 
site  of  St.  Justinian’s  Chapel),  628  a. 

0  r.  22  p.,  f . 

By  Thomas  Woods  (at  Hounslow). 
:lington,  Middlesex. — The  “Wheatsheaf” 

b.-h.,  f.,  y.r.  357 . 

By  Stride  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 
ior,  Sussex. — Freehold  Water  Mill,  House 

and  14  a.  0  r.  8  p . 

freehold  orchard,  7  a.  3  r.  11  p . 

The  Manor  Farm,”  55  a.  0  r.  17  p.,  f . 

Inclosures  of  land,  54  a.  0  r.  3  p.,  f . 

July  21. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

End. — Whitethorne-st.,  f.g.r.  61.,  reversion 

in  38  yrs . 

inal  Green. — 94  and  96.  Threadway-st., 
u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  w.r.  74 7.  6s . 

2  to  48  (even),  Canrobert-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs., 

g. r.  10 7.,  w.r.  141 7.  14s . . .  . . 

6  to  34  (even),  Patriot-sq.,  w.r.  1567.  8s. ; 
"  also  i.g.r.  51.  10s.,  u.t.  53J  yrs.,  g.r. 

’I  217.  15s . 

iBkney. — 13  and  14,  Busk-st.,  u.t.  20£  yrs., 

1  g.r.  10s.,  w.r.  707.  4s . 

iston. — 8  and  10,  Suffolk-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  67.  15s.,  w.r.  397.  18s . . 


htford. — 3  to  11  (odd),  West-st.,  u.t.  554 

h  yrs.,  g.r.  257.,  w.r.  837.  4s . 

inton. — Oswald-st.,  f.g.r.  257.,  reversion  in 

76  yrs . 

By  Drysdale,  Nurse,  &  Co. 
mford  Hill. — 169,  St.  Ann’s-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

(  85£  yrs.,  g.r.  107.  10s.,  y.r.  367  . 

I.  By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Bbury. — 64,  66,  68,  78,  80,  and  82,  White- 
r,  cross-street,  (s.),  area  5,000  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  3787. 
•  of  London. — 17,  Warwick-sq.  (warerooms), 

;  area  890  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  1507 . 

r;ware-road. — No.  74  (Post  Office),  area 
I  1,000  ft.,  u.t.  27£  yrs.,  g.r.  407.  y.r.  2407. 

ft-street. — No.  151,  area  570  ft.,  building 
lease  for  80  yrs.,  let  at  per  annum . 


By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
is  End. — 108  and  110,  Burdett-rd.,  and  1, 

1  Coutt’s-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  877 . 

ly-ter.,  i.g.r.  707.,  u.t.  6J-  yrs.,  g.r.  187.  . . 
!2,  Emmett-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  47.  4s.,  w.r. 

)  367.  8s . . 

— 122,  Tredegar-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  57., 

:  w.r.  467.  16s . 

6  End. — 19,  Leopold-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

47.  10s.,  e.r.  367 . 

r  By  Moss  &  Jameson. 

ig  Acre. — 29,  Betterton-st.  (s.),  u.t.  70£  yrs., 

g.r.  237.,  e.r.  2007 . 

jnsbury. — 25,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  37J  yrs., 

g.r.  87.,  y.r.  457 . 

mmersmith. — King-st.  West,  etc.,  f.g.  rents 

397.  5s.,  reversions  in  42  and  46  yrs . 

f.ing-st.  West,  f.g.r.  287.,  reversion  in  3£ 

yrs . . 

Iing-st.  West,  f.g.  rents  567.,  reversion  iu 

1  13  and  21  yrs . 

'.ing-st.  West,  f.g.r.  407.,  reversion  in  14 J 

and  26  yrs . . 

lack  Lion-lane,  f.g.r.  47.,  reversion  in  6  yrs. 


THE  BUILDER. 


£1,260 

3.150 
2,100 

16,000 

315 

1,295 

1.150 


1,870 

640 

670 

2,150 

755 

330 

425 

1,400 

700 

250 


500 

350 

490 

1,190 


3,500 


1,350 


600 

260 

1,250 

600 


120 

480 


1,200 


By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Barnsburv. — 17  to  37  (odd),  Wynford-rd.,  and 

4  to  15,  Fife-ter.,  f.,  e.r.  6437  12s . 

1  to  4,  Little  Cumming-st.,  f.,  e.r.  957 . 

Holloway. — 2  and  4,  Rupert-road.,  f.,  y.r. 

747.  10s . 

28,  Ingleby-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  67.,  y.r. 

427.  16s . 

Finsbury-park. — 93  and  95,  Blackstock-rd., 

u.t.  62£  yrs.,  g.r.  127.  12s.,  y.r.  627 . 

Kentish  Town. — 28,  Oak  Village,  u.t.  44  yrs., 

g.r.  57.,  y.r.  307 . •  • . 

Kilbum. — 9,  Oxford-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 

117.  10s.,  e.r.  607 . 

By  Rutters’. 

Great  Wigborough,  Essex.  —  “  Moulsham’s 

Farm,”  130  a.  2  r.  31  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Kentish  Town. — 25  and  28,  St.  Leonard’s-sq., 

u.t.  45J  yrs.,  g.r.  107.  10s.,  y.r.  777 . 

Chalk  Farm. — 5,  Fitzroy-rd.,  u.t.  58£  yrs., 

g-r.  87.,  p . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Deptford. — 49  and  50,  Broadway  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

3007 . 

New  Cross. — 414,  New  Cross-rd.,  with  stabling, 

f. ,  y.r.  567 . 

Camberwell. — Camberwell-gr.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents 

1057.,  reversion  in  3£  yrs . 

7  to  10,  Northway-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  207., 

w.r.  1467.  18s . 

Wandsworth. — 3,  Varden’s-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g. r.  87.,  y.r.  427 . 

Peckham. — 13,  15,  and  21,  Edith-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 


35,  Edith-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  307 . 

46,  Edith-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  87.,  y.r. 

437 . . 

Snaresbrook. — Sylvan-rd.,  “  Melrose  Villa,”  f., 

e. r.  507 . 

Bromley  Common,  Kent. — 19  to  29  (odd),  Pope- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  1657.  2s . 

Pope-rd.,  a  freehold  building  plot  . 

Bexlev,  Kent. — 1  to  8,  Prospect-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 

1247.  16s . 

July  22.— By  Batchelar  &  SON. 

Croydon. — 399,  London-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  807 . 

By  Cartright  &  Etches. 

Pimlico.— 25,  Denbigh-pl.,  u.t.  17£  yrs.,  g.r. 

167.  7s.,  e.r.  657 . 

By  Cronks’ 

City  of  London. — Little  Moorflelds,  f.g.r.  727., 

reversion  in  80  yrs . 

Fore-st.,  f.g.  rents  2,2277.,  reversion  in 

80  yrs . 

Fore-st.,  the  “  Grapes,”  p.h.,  f.g.r.  1267., 

reversion  in  80  yrs . 

Tower-hill. — Tower  Dock,  the  "Tiger Tavern,” 

f. ,  y.r.  1807 . 

By  Graves  &  Son. 

Nottlng-hill. — 19,  Elgin-cres.,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g. r.,  etc.,  197.  12s.,  e.r.  857 . 

By  Green  &  Son. 

Notting  Hill. — 41,  St.  Ann’s-rd.  (s.),  f.,  e.r.  607. 
24  to  30  (even),  Latimer-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  227.  10s.,  w.r.  1017.  8s . 

By  Walter  Hall. 

Finsbury  Park. — 1  and  3,  Charteris-rd.,  u.t. 

60  yrs.,  g.r.  127.,  y.r.  727 . 

Kilbum. — 79,  Albert-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

87.,  y.r.  557 . 

Harlesden. — Manor-pk-rd.,  f.g.  rents  367.,  re¬ 
version  in  88  yrs . 

By  J.  Hood  &  Sons. 

Notting  Hill  Gate. — 13  and  15,  Farmcr-st., 
u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  97.  10s.,  w.r.  1067.  12s.  . . 
20  and  22,  Jameson-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 

87.,  w.r.  657 . 

By  Millar,  Son,  &  Co. 

Leavesden,  Herts. — “  Coles  Farm,”  9  acres,  f., 
P . 


£6,590 

800 

630 

330 

540 

295 

400 

1,300 

400 

505 

6,000 

700 

5,250 

1,000 

425 

1,265 

310 

420 

650 

1,365 

225 

1,000 

1,240 

320 

2,025 

66,830 

3,170 

3,450 

395 


820 

690 

605 

885 

490 

290 

2,000 


290 


By  Toplis  &  Harding. 
Fulham. — 33  and  35,  Hordcr-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 


16s. 


700 


210, 

280 

600 

220 

7,000 
3,775 
2,700 
480  1 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental  ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove ;  b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house ;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


1,200 

155 

275 


*t*  Our  aim  in  thiB  list  iB  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
thiB  information. 


BRICKS,  &c. 


345 

£  s. 

d. 

Hard  Stocks . 

1  16 

0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . 

1  13 

0  „ 

1,475 

Facing  Stocks  ... 

2  12 

0 

Shippers  . 

2  10 

0 

450 

Flettons  . 

1  10 

0 

at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ... 

1  13 

0 

2,695 

BestFareham  Red 
Best  Red  Pressed 

3  12 

0 

3,000 

Ruabon  Facing 
Best  Blue  Pressed 

5  0 

0  „ 

3,250 

Staffordshire  ... 

4  4 

0 

Do.  Bullnose . 

4  10 

0 

3,325 

Best  Stourbridge 

300  | 

Fire  Bricks . 

4  8 

0  „ 

•1  >1 

BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 


Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed  £  s.  d. 

Stretchers  . id  0  u 

Headers  .  12  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 


ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


per  1000  at  railway  depot. 


less  than  best. 


s.  u. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


1  8* 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6£  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 


2£ 


s.  d. 


Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot . 

Beer  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsebill  „  2  5  „  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  ,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7$  „  „ 

1|  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 

landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12,,  „ 

2  in.  self -faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot 

»  »  11  3  in.  do.  1  2\  „  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  £  s.  d. 

x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

<  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

<  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

<8  „  „  6  12  6 

<  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 

fading  green  .  15  17  6 

<  12  „  „  18  7  6 

<  10  „  „  13  5  0 

<8  „  „  10  5  0 

<  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

<  10  „  „  9  12  6 

<8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES. 


s. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4 
Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 

Best  Red  orMottlecl  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tile6 .  3 


d. 

0  rer  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
7  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

0  per  1000  „  „ 

6  „  „  „ 

0  per  doz.  „  „ 

6  per  1000  „  „ 

0  „  „  „ 

0  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

0  „ 

9  per  1000  „  „ 

6  11  ii  ii 

1  per  doz.  „  „ 
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TILES  (continued). 
s.  d. 

Best  “  Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles . . .  48  0  per  1000  at  rlwy.depot 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,,  ■>  »» 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  »  t> 

Best  “Harts  hill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1  00  „  » 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „  »  •» 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,,  »  >• 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  »  •> 

WOOD.  At  per  standard. 
Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

by  0  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Deals  :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8 in.,  and  3in.by7  in.  and  8in.  11  10  0 
Battens :  best  2*  by  6  and  3  by  6  n  'n 


0  10 


1  0 


0  10 
9  0 
8  10 


12  10  0 
less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


Deals :  seconds . 

Battens:  seconds . . . •■;••• 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in. 

2  in.  by  4*  in.  and  2in.  by  5in, 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards—  , 

1  in!  uml  li  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  then 

battens. 


3  in. 


1  0  0 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


3  12 


0 


0 


i.  by 


.  13  10  0 


in.  by 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 

or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  . * 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23 

3  in.  by  9  in . ;...  21 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 
Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Batteus . . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 

11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 

11  in .  ***  X 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens . ••••  ,9  9 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  13  10  0 
3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

”  „  battens  .  9  10  0 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Small  ,,  ,,  . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

3  in.  do.  do . ..... 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . •  • . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch  . 

Teak,  per  load  . .  17 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube... .  0  4  0 

Prepared  Flooring —  Eer 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 
shot  .  0  13  6 

I  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

II  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
shot  .  0  12  0 

I  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

II  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointcd  brds.  0  110 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

i  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do. 


5  0  0 


4  10 
3  15 
3  10 

;  15  0  3  0  0 

15  0  3  15  0 

At  per  standard. 


24  0  0 


22  10  0 
19  10 
15  0  0 


14  10 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 


0  2 


0  10 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


METALS  (continued). 

Iron  (continued) —  £  s.  d.  £  s 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  11 

,,  „  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

( ‘And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  lo  0  ... 

24  g .  10  15  0  ... 

”  „  26  g .  12  5  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ... 

26  g .  14  5  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g 16  0  0  ...  - 

22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  1-10  0  ... 

,,  22  g.  and 24  g.  13  0  0  ...  - 

”  .,  26  g .  13  15  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.& 24  g.  12  15  0  ... 

„  „  „  26  g 14  0  0  ...  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  1 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  31h.  and  up  14  7 

Pipe  iu  coils  .  14  17 

Soil  pipe  .  17  7 

Compo  pipe .  17  7 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagno  . ton  27  0 

Silesian .  26  15 

Copper—  •  „  . 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0 

Thin  . .  v>  0  1 

Copper  nails  .  „  0  1 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet .  „ 

Thin  . . 

Tin— English  Ingots . . 

Solder — Plumbers'  .  „ 

Tinmen’s .  » 

Blowpipe . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  A.  T.— J.  E.  (Belowjour  limit).— 
(Amount  should  have  been  stated). 


-A.  P.— R. 


NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  lettei 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  t' 
authors. 

Wecanno’  nndcrtiketo  return  rejected  comumnu 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  i 
drawings,  manuscri]  ts,  or  other  docune  nts  sent  to 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  otked  1 
them.  /I] 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  item 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  Nil 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  t 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  pubU 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymt 
comm  nnications . 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  & 
giving  addresses. 

Any  conimis.  ion  to  a  contributor  to  write  nn  artii 
or  to’ execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  gi- 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  wlj 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reji 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  tlie  author  cj 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply! 
acceptance.  js 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artirj 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  th; 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  b; 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLIS|| 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS. 


o 


0  101  • 
0  11  . 
1  3i  . 
0  6*  . 
0  8  . 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15 oz. 


£  Hartley’9  Rolled  Plate  . 

t  ::  "  ::  : 


per 

ft.  delivered. 

¥ 

,, 

” 

3*d. 

5d. 

4*d. 

;; 

3d. 

»» 

T 

&c. 

£  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  iu  pipes  .... 

,,  „  in  I'arrels  .. 


.  per  gallon  0  16 


Wednesday,  August .3. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Instilulieni 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 


Monday,  August  8. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Annual  CongJ 
opens  at  Bath. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.— Organising  Cd 
mittee  at  3  o'clock.  Examination  and  Literary  C 
mittee  at  5  o'clock.  Council  Meeting  at  7  o'clock.  J 


TENDERS. 


Communications  for  Insertion  under  tins  head 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must,  reac; 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  ca: 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by' 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  pui 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  am 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lo 
Tender  is  under  100b,  unless  in  some  exceptional  <1 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accc 


Boiled 


in  drums 
in  pipes .... 

..in  barrels. 

”  ”  „  in  drums  . 

Turpentine,  iu  barrels . 

,,  in  drums  .  ••  -  -  - 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  ..  W  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  cwt  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


0  17 


0  19 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Per  gallon. 


£  s.  d. 


0  11  6 


’  6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  13  6 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  JoiBts,  ordinary  £  e.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  . . 

Flitch  Plates  .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns...  7  2  6  ...  8  5  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 


'  17  6 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . 

Superfine  Pule  Elastic  Oak 
Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak 
Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  o 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage 
Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  - 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 
Brunswick  Black 
Berlin  Black 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish 


0  10 
0  12 
0  10 


0  14  0 


0  12 


0  16 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18 


ALTOFTS. — For  new  footpaths,  Altofts,  Wakefleli 
the  Altofts  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cd 
Surveyor  to  the  Council 

j.  Dews  .  £131  2  6  |  H.  Parkinson 

T.  Egan  &  Sons  127 
R.  Toake&Sons, 

Nonnanton*  .  118 


7  9  E.  Rothora 


,  £114 


ANNFIELD  PLAIN.— For  laying  out  new  1 
ground  at  Harehaw,  for  the  Urban  District  Cod 

Mr.  T.  J.  Trowsdale,  Surveyor,  Annlleld  Plain  : - 

Bushby&Sons  £1,589  0  0  J.  W.  White  £1,297  Jf 

J.  Craven  ....  1,581  6  8  R.  T.  John* 

Shanks .  1,515  4  5  son 

W.  Kennedy  Rondl 

&  Sons  ....  1,384  6  6 

W.  G.  Arm¬ 
strong  ....  1,291  10  9 


Collins  . . 
J.Dunn.Ann- 
tleld  Plain* 


1,211  1| 
1,168 


1  4  0 


0  12 
0  10 
0  16 


0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


BRACKNELL. — For  extensions  of  sewers  iu  I 
noil  for  the  Easthampstcad  Rural  District  Co. 
Mr.  C.  Yorke,  Surveyor,  Wokingham-road,  Bracknt 
S.  Lewis  &  Son. .  £774  0  0  I  T.  Free  &  Sons. .  £72, 
Collier  &  Catley,  w •  •'  ■  Ra 

Ltd .  766  0  0  Bracknell*  . .  60. 

E.  C.  Hughos  . .  749  0  0  |  T.  Turner .  64t 


BRAINTREE  (Essex).— For  kerbing  and  eliann 
works— making-up  Victoria-street,  Braintree— fo 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  H.  Nankivell,  Sur 
Vestry  Hall,  Braintree  :— 

R.  A.  Bonuett  &  Co.,  Chelmsford  . .  £370  4 


BRIGHTON. — For  glazed  drain  pipes  for  year  ending  July  31,  1905,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  J.  C.J 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Brighton 


£  8.  d. 


Iron — 

Common  Bars  .  7  o  u 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  10  0  0 
Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0 


7  15  0 


J.  Crankshaw  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Hall  &  Co.  (Croydon),  Ltd.,  Hove*J. 
Marshall,  Knott,  &  Barker,  Ltd.  . . . 

Albion  Clay  Co.  Ltd . 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.§ . 

Hall  &  Boardman,  Ltd . 

J.  Knowles  &  Co.||  . 

Sutton  &  Co . 

G.  Skey  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Sharp,  Jones,  &  Co . 

George  Jennings^  . 

Hamblett's  Blue  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 


Per  Cent.  Below  Schedule  Prices. 


47* 

62* 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47* 


6  iu. 

9  in. 

12  in. 

15  in. 

18 

55 

55 

65 

51 

52* 

52* 

52* 

52* 

50 

50 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47* 

yard 

gullies. 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47*. 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47* 

62 

hard 

gullies. 

47* 

47* 

47* 

47* 

45 

45 

45 

45 

37* 

37* 

37* 

37* 

And  31  per  cent,  off  nett  amount  for  all  sizes.  §  And  2*  per  cent,  cash  discount 
'  ||  And  2*  per  cent,  cash  discount.  *  And  2*  per  cent,  upon  nett  amount  tor  monthly  pa>mente. : 


fSTOL. — For  constructing  roads  and  laying  sowers 
dge  Hill,  for  Mr.  H.  Cottrell.  Do  wend.  Messrs. 
Ashmead*  Sou,  Surveyors,  Small-street,  Bristol  : — 
udou  ..  £1,175  0  0  Mereweather 

ie  &  Co.  1,132  15  0  &  Sons _  £918  0  0 

her  Bros.  964  4  9  | 
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RTON  (Westmorland). — For  erecting  a  residence, 
'.  J.  E.  Bradshaw.  Mr.  J.  Parkinson,  architect, 
lurch-street,  Lancaster.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 

iry  :  It.  J.  Bell,  Arnside . 

G.  Braithwaite,  Burton  . 

7  and  Plastering :  T.  &  J.  Till, 

caster  . 

:  Calvert  &  Heald,  Lancaster . . 

Swainsun  &  S0113,  Lancaster. . 

tDIFF. — For  600  yds.  of  steel  unclimbable  fencing 
ites  at  asylum  site,  Whitchurch,  for  the  Corpora- 
Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall, 

itowe,  Cardiff* .  £273  13 


IDIFF. — For  alterations  to  Minny-street  Con- 
ional  Chapel,  Cathays.  Messrs.  It.  &  S.  Williams, 
sets,  Wharton-street,  Cardiff : 


ymonds 

Morgan 

Bros. 


£2,420  0  0 
2,394  0  0 
2,303  11  2 
2,274  0  0 
2,238  6  4 
2,230  0  0 
2,195  17  3 

2,167  19  9 


0  0 


W.  J.  Vaughn  £2,159  10  9 
Knox  &  Wills  2,139  0  0 
E.  R.  Evans 

Bro.s .  2,100 

G.  Griffith  & 

Sons .  2,050  14  6 

S.  And 
Son* 

E.  Brown 


t  Accepted  with  reduction. 

ERHAM. — For  installing  new  baths, 
ilatrative  Block  at  Caterham  Asvlum, 
polltan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T. 
ler-in-chief : — 


for  the 
Hatch, 


tall  & 

Gardner  & 

nter  ton, 

Hazell .  £315  0  0 

.  £650  0  0 

H.  F.  Joel  & 

;  helar  & 

Co.,  and  T. 

I,  Ltd.  . .  495  0  0 

Potter  &Sons, 

P  1  i  n  & 

United.  Ltd.  296  0  0 

k  ovsk  i, 

Cuddeford  & 

| .  461  0  0 

Turner  _  286  13  0 

Webb  ..  396  0  0 

G.  H.  Dun- 

1  o  v  er  & 

bobbin  ....  270  0  0 

aoigne  . .  395  0  0 

E.  S  t  r  eather, 

rner  ....  392  145 

IS.  T  a  m  - 

inings  . .  317  16  6 

worth  -  street, 

lallace  & 

Croydon*  . .  230  0  0 

Ltd .  317  0  0 

a  new  operating  theatre  at  the 
.  Hill,  architect,  22,  George’s- 


j-K. — For  building 
I  infirmary.  Mr.  ; 

[  Cork  :— 

lonnell . £1,335  I  J.  Delanv .  £1,150 

:2arty  .  1,263  E.  &  P.  O’Flynn  . .  1,139 

llelier  .  1,175 


'■TESMORE,  RUTLAND.— For  overflow  drain,  for 
I  Cecil  Noel.  Messrs.  Tait  and  Herbert,  architects, 
tter  and  Coventry  : — 

-s  .  £642  '001  Bentley  &  Lock  £614  2  6 

ijick  -  636  11  0  I  Higgs, Oakham*  524  10  6 

TENTRY. — For  new  pattern  sIiod  (foundations 
:  for  Messrs.  A.  Herbert,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Tait  & 
irt,  architects,  Leicester  and  Coventry  : — 

i.y  Hill . .' . £320  I  Isaacs  .  £257 

.  299  Kelley  &  Son,  Coven- 

Ion  .  269  |  try*  .  243 


FENTRY. — For  private  offices  for  Messrs.  A. 
frt,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Tait  .fe  Herbert,  architects, 
tter  and  Coventry  : — 

lancox,  Coventry*  .  £326 

f/ENTRY.  —  For  fitting-up  private  office,  for 
]’•  A.  Herbert  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Tait  & 
frt,  architects,  Leicester  and  Coventry: — 

.  £250  I  Hancox,  Coventry*. .  £212 

avo .  249 


’ENTRY. — New  “  mopping  off  ”  shop  for  Premier 
3o.  Messrs.  Tait  and  Herbert,  architects,  Leicester 
>ventry : — 

£557  I  Hancox . £533 

.  550  Hill  .  523 

c  .  540  I  Isaacs,  Coventry*  . .  445 

’ENTRY. — For  drawing  office  remodelling,  fcp 
.  A.  Herbert,  Ltd.,  machine  tool  maker.  Messrs, 
nd  Herbert,  architects,  Leicester  &  Coventry  : — 

c . £500  I  Isaacs  .  £432 

x .  485  Bowle3  &  Son, 

.  459  |  Leicester* .  417 

ENTRY— New  messroom,  etc.,  for  Messrs, 
rbert,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Tait  &  Herbert,  architects, 
ter  and  Coventry  : — 

Hancox . £4,459 

Garlick  .  4,450 

Wootton  .  4,380 

4,578  Johnson  &  Son, 

4,575  Leicester* .  4,348 


ELMSTEAD  (Colchester).  —  For  alterations  and 
additions  to  Elmstead  Church  schools,  for  the  managers. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect  and  surveyor,  Colchester. 
Quantities  by  the  architect 


inson  . 
iry  ... 
&  Son 
&  Sons 


A.  <fc  G.  Carter  £630  3  10 
Saunders  ASon  563  0  0 
J.  H.  Hawkins  560  0  0 
W.  Andrews..  550  12  11 
Smith  &  Beau¬ 
mont  .  547  0  0 


J.  McKay - £534  0  0 

W.  E.  Capon..  520  0  0 
Deaves,  Bures, 

Colchester  *  470  0  0 


1PSTON  Jnear  ^Leicester). — For  the  erection  of 
”  .  j  ^  k  Beasley, 

Leicester.  Quantities  by 


for  Miss  Hind. 
!Ct,  35,  Friar-lane, 
set : — 

•oynton  £1,095  0  0 
&  War- 

945  0  0 

Mat- 

...  900  0  0 


ton 


Toone  &  Sons  £887  13  0 

J.  Cole .  886  12  6 

Storer  Bros.  850  0  0 


rs 

r°NPORT. — Alterations  and  additions  to  busi- 
premises,  Marlborough-street,  for  Mr.  C.  E. 
tt.  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Leest,  architect.  Quantities 
essra.  Leest  &  Adams,  14,  St.  Aubyn-street, 
port:—  ’ 

W.  E.  Blake  . .  £731  0  0 
J.  H.  Palmer  . .  730  0  0 

Smith  &  Son  . .  719  15  0 
G.  P.  Finch  . .  620  0  0 
F.  Watts,  Devon- 
port*  .  620  0  0 


Stevenson  £820  0  0 
Bros.  ..  747  0  0 
iSCott  ..  746  8  6 

!  &  Son . .  739  0  0 
3n  &  Sou  735  0  0 
’  .  733  0  0 


GORSEINON. — Fur  completing  two  houses  in  London- 
road.  Mr.  C.  T.  Ruthen,  architect,  Bank-chambers, 
Heathflold-strcct,  Swansea . — 

Lloyd  Bros . £317  0  I  C.  Maries  . £266  0 

J.  Jenkins  .  271  2  T.  Lewis,  Gorsei- 

I  non*  .  235  14 

GRIMSBY. — For  alterations  at  the  Municipal  College, 
Eleanor-strcet,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  H. 
C.  Scaping,  architect,  Court-chambers,  Grimsbv  : — 
Wellington  Furnishing  Co.,  Grimsby.  £149  16  6 


HANDSWORTH. — For  laying  250  yds.  of  earthen¬ 
ware  pipe  sewers,  etc.,  at  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Station  site,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H. 
Richardson,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  House, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham 


HOVE. — For  painting,  alterations,  etc.,  at  Connaught- 
road  Schools,  painting  at  Ellen-street  Schools,  etc.,  for 
the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  : — 

Connaught-  Ellen-  Eastland- 

road.  street.  road. 

W.  Whiteman  ..  £415  ..  £173  0  0..  £47  17  6 

Brown  &  Sons  . .  322  . .  104  0  0..  62  0  0 

Olliver  &  Sons  . .  319  . .  169  18  6  . .  50  0  0 

Gates  &  Sons,  Os- 

mond-rd.,  Hove  277*..  72  0  0*..  37  0  0 

A.  W.  Leney,  49, 

Golds  tone-  villas, 

Hove .  —  ..  —  ..  29  10  0* 

HOVE. — For  the  erection  of  new  church  and  schools. 
Old  Shoreham-road.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hamilton,  architect,  2, 
New-road,  Brighton  : — 


S.  Payne  .  £6,650 

Brown  &  Sons  ....  5,437 

Field  it  Co .  5,427 

Lynn  &  Sons .  5,406 

Norman  &  Burt  . .  5,350 

J.  Barnes  .  5,297 

W.  Willett  .  5,270 

Longley  &  Co .  5,189 


Peerless  Dennis,  & 

Co . £5,143 

Cook  &  Sons .  5,104 

Rowland  Bros .  5,089 

W.  Taylor  .  4,980 

A.  Chadwell .  4j597 

Hockley  &  Co., 

Grantham*  ....  4,425 


£349 

G.  Law .  327  3  10 

J.  Mackay  ..  312  16  0 

Cnrrall,  Lewis, 

A  Martin  . .  282  0  0 


J.  J.  White  . .  £250 
S.VVord,  Hauds- 
worth*  ....  230 
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HOYLAND  NETHER. — For  283  yards  of  9-in.,  and 
430  yards  of  6-in  stoneware  pipe  sewer,  etc.,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Percy  Young,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hoyland,  near  Barnby  : — 


HENFIELD. — For  pulling  down  of  manse  and 
erection  of  new  front  and  classrooms  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Henlield,  Sussex.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hamilton, 
architect.  2,  New-road,  Brighton  :— 

G.  Roberts,  Henflcld*  .  £620 


V.  C.  S.  Rnn- 

i  dall  . £560  16  0 

M.  Hague  ....  443  8  0 

Holdaworth, 

Hal  Isa  II,  <fc 
Standish  ....  388  13  2 


Surveyor’s  estimate,  £317. 


J.  Cooper  - £353  0  0 

J.  E.  Nadin  . .  342  15  6 

Carpenter  A  Co.  328  lu  0 

J.  Hague  _  318  6  6 

O.  Eyre,  Hills¬ 
boro*  .  264  7  0 


IPSWICH. — For  painting  and  decorating  work  at  Council  Schools,  for  tho  Education  Committee  : — 


— 

London- 

road 

School. 

Wester- 

field 

School. 

St.  Mary 
Elms 
School. 

Whitton 

School. 

Cavendish- 

street 

School. 

Trinity- 

street 

School. 

J.  Boyce,  St.  Nieholas-street,  Ipswich . 

A.  Harding,  St.  Margaret's-green,  Ipswich  . . 

F.  It.  Orvis,  Bishop's  Hill,  Ipswich . 

A.  J.  Humphreys . 

C.  Stearn  &  Co . 

E.  Mortimer  . .  . . . 

H.  Linzell . 

J.  R.  Self  . 

G.  Baker  . 

J.  Serjeant  &  Son  . 

£  s.  d. 

32  10  0* 
35  0  0 
39  5  6 

38  0  0 

50  0  0 

33  18  6 

33  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

7  5  0 

r.  i  0* 
9  5  0 

7  10  0 

8  10  0 

6  17  0 

5  5  0 

£  s.  d. 
12  16  0* 

15  0  i) 

16  10  0 

15  0  0 

20  0  0 
14  9  6 

£  8  •  d. 

7  9  0 

6  0  0* 

8  0  0 

7  15  0 

7  10  0 

8  5  0 
10  5  0 

£  s.  d. 

42  0  0 
40  10  0* 
20  7  6 
44  0  0 

57  0  0 

£  s.  d. 
18  17  6 

14  0  0* 

17  12  0 

18  0  0 

15  5  0 
25  0  0 
18  10  0 

KIM  BOLTON  (Herefordshire). — For  erecting  a  vicar¬ 
age  house  and  stable  building.  Messrs.  Nicholson  & 
Hartree,  architects,  Hereford  :— 

R.  Morgan .  £2,093  I  C.  Cooke  .  £1,884 

H.  Smith  .  2,057  Be.avan  &  Hodges  1,874 

W.  Powell .  1,997  J.  Jay,  Bargates, 

Lewis  &  Co .  1,883  I  Leominster*  ....  1,825 


Holborn.  Great  W ild-street  (Painting Interior  and  Exterior). 

W  Hnmott.  C.-IQ  fl  fs  IlnrL-an  U1.II 


LEWISHAM. — For  repairs  to  tar-paving,  etc.,  at 
Park  Hospital,  Hither  Green,  S.E.,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-chief  :— 

F.  G.  Sheppard.  £49  4  0  0  j  W.  Pearce _ £380  0  0 

Gardner.fcHazell  452  0  0  |  T.  Robinson  ..  279  0  0 

Wain wright  ;  Grounds  t&New- 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  451  0  0!  ton,  Page 

Chittenden  &  I  Green  -  road, 

Simmons....  450  0  0  i  South  Totten- 

T.  Adams .  437  0  0!  ham’  .  153  18  6 

!  Fry  Bros .  Informal 


LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 

BERMONDSEY.  —  For  providing  additional  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  girls  and  infants  at  the  “  Alma  ” 
(Bermondsey)  School,  and  for  forming  additional  cloak¬ 
rooms  for  the  infants’  department : — 

Lathey  Bros.* .  At  Schedule  of  prices. 

BRIXTON. — For  proposed  alterations,  repairs,  etc., 
to  be  carried  out  to  the  houses  in  tho  possession  of  the 
Council,  Nos.  48  and  50,  Acre-laue,  Brixton,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Santley-street  (Brixton)  School,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  home  for  mentally  defective  boys : — 
Edward  &  Medway*  . .’ .  £3,160 

BUCKINGHAM-TERRACE.  —  For  providing  an 
additional  staircase  and  for  forming  new  cloakrooms  at 
the  Buckingham-terrace  (North  Kensington)  School  in 
connexion  with  the  scheme  of  improvements  now  being 
carried  out  at  the  school : — 

E.  Triggs* . At  Schedule  of  prices. 

CLAPHAM. — For  providing  new  halls  and  two  new 
classrooms  in  all  departments  of  the  Sleaford-street 
(Clapham)  School,  for  enclosing,  draining,  and  tar¬ 
paving  additional  land  and  erecting  a  new  laundry 
centre  on  arches,  etc.  : — 

Stimpson  &  Co.* .  £9,210 

CLAPHAM. — T elf er scot-road  site  (Erection  of  Special 
School  for  Forty  Girls  instead  of  Boys). 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.*  ....  At  a  Schedule  of  prices. 

Painting,  Etc. 

For  painting  or  cleaning  schools  during  the  summer 
holidays  :— 

City  of  London,  Graystoke-place  (Painting  Interior). 


W.  Hornett  ....  £549 
Merchant  &  Hirst  528  0 

T.  Cruwys .  521  0 

J.  R.  Sims .  505  10 

Vigor  &  Co .  485  0 


Barker,  Phil- 
pot-street,  Com- 
mercial-road, 

E.*  . i 

W.  Chappell  . 


East  Islington,  Gillespie-road  (Painting  Interior). 


McCormick 

Sons .  £481  10  0 

H.  Bouneau  . .  459  10  0 

J.  Grover  &  Son  451  0  0 
W.  Silk  &  Son  444  0  0 
Stevens  Bros. . .  410  0  0 


Patman 
Pothering  - 
ham,  Ltd.  . . 

F.  W.  Harris, 
Albion  Works, 
B  am  8  bur  v, 
N.*  . . 


285  0  0 


West  Islington,  Westbourne-road  (Painting  Interior). 


Kirby  .  £468 

Stevens  Bro3 .  418 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & 

Son3  .  389 

H.  Bouneau .  381 


Patman  &  Fothering- 

ham,  Ltd .  £340 

F.  W.  Harris  .  309 

W.  Chappell,  243, 

El  gin  - a  venue, 

Maida-vale* .  285 

Greenwich,  Randall-place  (Painting  Exterior). 
tt  j  ~  B  proctor  &  Son  £238  0 

S.  Musgrove,  90, 
Amersham-vale, 
New-cross,  S.E.*  199  2 


T.  L.  Green  ....  £287 
Thompson  & 

Beveridge  ....  232  0 

W.  Sayer  &  Son  230  0 
Vigor  &  Co .  198  10 


W.  Hornett  ^ . . .  £182 

G.  Foxley  .  180 

Bargman,  Son.  & 

Co.,  18,  Bride- 

lane,  E.C.* _  144 

Central  Finsbury ,  St.  John’s-lane  ( Painting  Interior). 


Green 
G.  Kirby  .... 
Stevens  Bros. . . 
G.  S.  S.  Williams 

&  Son . 

Merchant  cfe 
Hirst  . 


0  0 
0  0 
!  10  0 


W.  Hornet _  £222  10  0 

.  W.  Harris, 
AlbionWorks, 
Barnsbury, 

N.* .  195  0  0 


P.  S.  Howard  . .  £299 

W.  Banks  .  298  16 

C.  G.  Jone3 .  275  11 

W.  J.  Howie  ....  204  0 

H.  Groves  .  262  0 

North  Hackney ,  BetUhal-road  (Painting  Interior,  B.  G 
and  I.,  and  Cleaning  Interior,  J.  M.). 

fron  n  jj  Bouneau.  1a  * 


A.  Porter  .  £539 

W.  Silk  &  Son  . .  483 

F.  Bull  .  480 

H.Ruuham  Brown  478 


2,  Royal  Victor- 
place,  Old  Ford- 
road,  E.» .  £469  16 


North  Hackney,  Church-street  (Painting  Interior). 

Pnr+m-  C.IUft  O  \T  ..f  V, .....  r.l-  e.  c „  .  ....  . V. 


A.  Porter  . £496 

G.  Kirby .  422 

II .  Ru  n  ham  B  ro  wn  379  l> 
F.  Bull  .  375  18 

H.  Bouneau  ....  358  10 


McCormick  &  Sons  £340 
C.  Hearing  <fe  Son, 
Halliford-street, 
Islington,  N.*. .  322 

G.  Barker  .  319 


South  Hackney,  Glyn-road  (Painting  Interior). 


W.  Shurmur 
Sons,  Ltd.  . .  £481 
W.  Silk  &  Son  453 
Vigor  &  Co.  . . 

H.  Bouneau  . . 

H.  Run  ham 
Brown  .... 
Wool  1  as  to  n 
Bros . 


0  0 
0  0 
419  10  0 
402  0  0 


McCormick 
Sons  . . . 

G.  Barker  . 
Barrett 
Power,  St. 
Thomas’ 
Works,  Hack¬ 
ney,  N.E.*  . . 


£345 


& 


South  Hackney,  Homerton  College  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 


A.  Porter  _ 

H.  Bouneau  . . 
W.  Shurmur  & 
Sous,  Ltd.  . . 
W.  Silk  &  Son 
H.  R  u  n  h  a  m 
Brown  .... 


518  0  0 


W  o  o  1 1  a  s  t  o  n 

Bros . f 

G.  Barker  _ 

R.  Wollaston  & 

Co . 

Vigor  &  Co., 
King-  street, 
Poplar,  E.* 


365  10  0 

West  Newington,  Harper-street  (Painting  Interior  and 
Exterior). 

Leonard  &  Maxwell  Bros., 

Mason . £479  19  6  Ltd .  £437  0  0 

J.  Appleby  &  W.  Havter  & 

Sons.... -  461  0  0  Son,  62,  Ban- 

H.  J.  Williams  456  0  0  ning  -  street, 

T.  L.  Green  . .  449  10  0  East  Green- 

Rice  &  Son -  441  0  0  wieh,  S.E.*..  429  10  0 

E.  Triggs  ^ -  426  0  0 
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South  Hackney,  Rashmor  -roadlPaMini  Interior). 


II.  Bouneau  .  •  ■  •  £501  10 
W.  Silk  &  Son  . .  498  10 
H .  Runham 

Brown .  498 

Woollaston  Bros.  410 
C.  Dealing  A  Son  407  11 


R.  Woollaston  & 

Co.,  22,  Lacey- 
street,  Bow,  E.*  £398 

G.  Barker  .  390 

Barrett  A  Power  380 


H  . 


i/coi  11*5  "  ■  r  j  *  \ 

South  Hackney,  Sidney-road  ( Painting  interior). 

i  *  "  ”  ”  *  ”  £532  0  8Ki&-  '  Bro,:  *S  8 


Brown  .  £33! 

H.  Bouneau .  4411  7 

Barrett  A  Power. .  440  0 

u  Woollaston  & 

430  0 


Co. 


C».  Barker,  Philpot- 
st.,  Commercial- 
road,  E.* . 


Prrkham,  Nunhead- passage  ( Painting  Interior). 


H.  Lim 
W.  J.  Howie  .  . 
J.  Garrett  A  Son 
Holliday  A 
G  reenwood, 

Ltd . 

Maxwell  Bros., 
Ltd. 


£553 

537 

508 


498  0  0 


H.  Groves  . 


C.  G.  Jones,  109, 
Ewart  -  road, 
Forest  -  hill, 

S.E.*  . 

.  Proctor  & 
Son . 


For  Painting  Exterior  of  Schools. 
Bethnal  Green,  Abbey-street. 


Grover  A  Son  £137  0  0 
W.  Silk  &  Son..  127  0  0 
H.  Bouneau  126  15  0 
J.  Haydon  & 

Sons .  108  12  0 

Battersea,  Basnelt-road. 

C.  Gurling .  £196  0  0  E.  Flood . _.  £143  16  0 


Woollaston  Bros.  £105  0  0 
R.  Brown, 

107,  Downs- 

road,  Clapton*  97  0  0 


H.  Bouneau  . 
igor  A  Co.  . 


164  0  0 


Rice  A  Son 
R.  E.  Williams  A 

Sons  .  160  0  0 

J.  Garrett  A  Son  151  0  0 


W.  Johnson 

Co.,  Ltd . 

E.  B. Tucker,  82, 
Lavender-hill, 

s.w;r 


138  0  0 


East  Finsbury,  Bath-street  {B..  G..  I.,  and  Special ). 


424  13  9 
400  0  0 


Parrott  A  Isom  £495 
T.  Cruwys  ....  321 

Patman  & 
Fotherin  chain , 

Ltd .  320 

W.  Harris  . .  289 


Battersea,  Mantua -street  ( Painting  Interior). 

e.579  C.  Gurhnc  .  £»oj 


Chelsea,  Beethov 
£218  4  0 


Flood  .  £579 

R.  E.  Williams* Sons  499 

J.  Carmichael  . 

R.  A.  Jewell . 

.  Triggs 


460 


Gurling 
E.  P.  Bulled  A  Co. 

J.  Garrett  A  Son.  17, 
Balham-hill,  S.W .* 
R.  S.  Ronald 


0  0 


G.  H.  Sealy  . . 

S.  Polden  .... 

?.  T.  Chinehen 

&  Co .  139  10  0 

W.  Cliappell  ..  135  0  0 


Grover  A  Son  £242 
G.  Kirby  ....  232 

Stevens  Bros., 

1A,  Yongc- 
park.  Seven 
Sisters  -road*  210 
•.-street. 

Chidlev 


Co . £130  0  0 


Bristow  A.  Eat- 
well.03A.Lan- 
caster-road 


W* .  107  9  0 


CtophcZ  pJon-roadtPaM  no 

.  1  to  n  K  R  Tucker.  82. 


Clapham,  Belleville-road. 


R.  S.  Ronald  ....  140 

Rice  S,  Son  .  13» 

Lathey  Brothers. .  136 

J.  F.  Ford  .  135  « 

Bermondsey,  “  Alma 
W.  Sayer  &  Son. .  £351  0 

E.  Triggs .  3-8  0 

Holliday  A  Green- 

wood,  Ltd .  304  0 

Mile-end,  Essex-street, 


B.  Tucker. 
Lavender  -  hill, 
S.W.* . 


£212 


99  10 


(Painting  Interior). 

Lathey  Brothers..  £298 
H.  J.  Williams, 
Sl.GreatDover- 
street,  S.E.*  . .  262 

B„  G.,  /.,  and  P.T.  (Painting 
Interior). 

Jo  DB°aS.&Co:::::  *8*  I  SL £ 

A  R  Byrnes .  485  |  street,  Poplar  E.*  426 

St.  George-in-the-East.  Belts- street  ^r^l^Jantenor)- 

Vigor  &  Co .  £311  ‘  '  ”  -  1  "  - 

A.  J.  Sheffield 
H. Bouneau. . 

G.  Barker  ... 

Holborn,  Bosebery-avenue  School-  (Partition). 
Barrett  A  Power  £321  "  -  T  *  Sm,s  £2‘ 


E.  Flood . £430  10 

R.  A.  Jewell  ....  270 

Martin,  Wells,  A 

,  Ltd .  258 

Garret  A  Son  243 

E.  B.  Tucker -  219 

Hudson  Bros .  219 

Hammersmith,  Brackenbury-road  (Omitting  Boys  Offices). 


W.  Johnson  A  Co., 

Ltd . 

R.  E.  Williams  A 
Sons.  Falcon- 
terrace,  Clap- 
ham  Junction* 


190 


W.  R.  A  A.  Hide  £205 

Polden  .  193 

W.  Hammond  ..  174 

F.  Chidley  &  Co.  170 


F.  T.  Chinehen  A 
Co.,  Harrow-rd.. 

Kensal  Green*  £160  1 
Bristow  A  Eatwell  145  1 


Deptford,  Canterbury-road  (Junior  Mixed). 


295 

294 

274 


J.  Haydon  &  Sons, 

50.  Teesdale-st., 

Hackney  -  road, 

N.E.* .  £272  10 


248  0  0 


C.  Bearing  *  Son 
G  S.  S.  Williams 

&  Son  .  233  0  0 

.  Martin  ....  230  0  0 


J.  Grover  &  Sous  £229  0  0 
T.  L.  G  r  e  e  n, 

Eagle  -  street. 

Holborn,  W.C.*  225  0  0 


Rice  A  Son . £111 

Holliday  A  Green- 

,vood.  Ltd .  96  0 

W.  Sayer  &  Son  92  10 
Bermondsey, 

Lathey  Bros . £348  0 

W.  Saver  A  Son  . .  331  0 
Holliday  A  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  329  0 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  300  0 

Peckham,  Colls-road. 


H.  Groves  . 

H.  J.  Williams, 81, 
Great  Dover  - 
street,  S.E.*  . . 

“  Chaucer.” 

Rice  A  Son  . 

H.  J.  Williams,  81, 
Great  Dover  - 
street,  S.E.* - 


Central  Finsbury,  WhUc  „ 

C'8on  g.  £135  0  0  T.LP  Green  ..  75  0  0 


Son .  £135 

Barrett  & 

Power . 

G.  S.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  A  Son 


J.  Grover 

Sons . 

W.  Martin,  8, 
H  o  x  ton-sq., 


W.  Hooper  . 
Rice  &  Son  . 
Holliday  A 
wood.  Ltd. 
W.  V.  Goad  . 


£283 


J.  F.  Ford  . 

H.  Groves  . 

r.  A  C.  Bowyer, 
Weston-street, 
Upper  Norwood*. . 
Chelsea,  Droop-street. 


66  0  0 


n-„f  hlinyton.  York-roai  MrinMM 


.  H.  Sealy . 

R.  &  A.  Hide. 
W.  Hammond. . . 

.  Chidley  &  Co. 


£252  11 
173  0 
145  0 
136  0 


Clark,  Bunnett,  A  Co 


Co.  . 


Palowkar  &  Sons 


185 


Wenhain  it  Waters, 

Ltd .  £198 

J.  Defries  it  Sons,  Ltd. 
Strode  &  Co.,  48,  Os- 
naburgh-street, 

N.W.*  .  183 


£99 


Lewisham,  Brockley-road^Cupboards,  Benches,  etc.,  in 

H  Bouneau  ....  £160  0  I  Galbraith  Bros.  . .  £94  15 

Snencer  &  Co.  144  O  H.  B  u  r  m  a  n. 

GM  Hammer  &  I  Fran kton- road. 

Co..  Ltd .  H8  0  Peckham*  ....  $ 

Lasceiles  &  Co.  •  -  H5  0  1  ,  . 

Povlar  Culloden- street  (Electric  Motor  for  Propulsion 
y  '  Apparatus). 


F.  T.  Chinehen  A 
Co.,  Harrow-rd., 

Kensal  Green*..  £124 
Bristow  A  Eatwell  123  10 

W.  Chappell  - 

Dulwich  Hamlet.” 

Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd . 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  . .  1 

W.  J.  Mitchell  A 
Sons,  Dulwich*  1 
Rotherhithe,  Fair-street. 

Lathey  Bros.  . .  £187  0  0  |  H.  J.  .Williams  £145 

W.  Sayer  A  Son  184  0  0  L.  Triggs  92, 

W.  Banks  ....  174  16  6  The  Chase, 

W.  J-  Howie  . .  165  0  0  |  Clapham*  . .  135 

Maxwell  Bros., 


Dulwich,  1 

Lathey  Bros . £167  0 

~  C.  Crooks  ....  160  0 

Leney  &  Son  129  10 
Leonard  it  Mason  104  0 


Bow  and  Bromley, 
E.  Symes .  £254 


Malmesbury-road. 

Woollaston  Bros .  £1! 

R.  Woollaston  it  Co.,  ' 
22,  Lacey  -  street,  « 
Bow" 


South-west  Bethnal  Green.  Mansford-street  (S.  M.  am. 
Special). 


T.  Chinehen  & 

Co . £160  0 

Cruwys  .  148  10 

„.  Kirby  .  146  0 

Stevens  Bros .  128  10 


J.  Haydon  it  Sons, 
Teesdale  -street. 
Hackney  -  road* 
Marchant  it  Hirst 
I  W.  Chappell 


South  Hackney,  Mill  fields- road. 


Bull 

Barrett  <t  Power . . 
G.  Barker.  Philpot- 
street.  Commer¬ 
cial-road.  E.*  .  - 


£158  l 


140  ; 


W.  Shurmur  &  Son, 

Ltd . £215  0 

W.  Silk  &  Son.. . .  198  0 

H.  Bouneau .  193  3 

McCormick  A  Sons  172  0 

Limehouse,  Northey-street. 

£171  12  J.  Haydon  it  Sons, 

160  0  50,  Tcesdale- 

street,  Hackney  - 

road*  .  i 

Vigor  A  Co .  133  1 

Peckham.  “  Peckham  Park”  I 

W  Hooper  .  £281  1  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd..  £Ui 

t  p  Ford  .  238  J.  Garrett  it  Son,  II 

W  Saver  it  Son  ... .  234  17.  Balham-htll, 

H.  C.  Crooks .  220  |  S.W.*  . | 

Holborn,  Princeton-street. 


H.  Bouneau  . . 

E.  Symes  . . 

...  J.  Sheffield 
G.  Barker  .  143 


,  £139:f 


.  £209 


179 


W.  Hornett 
F.  W.  Harris,  Albion 
Works.  Barnsbury* 
Marchant  A  Hirst  . . 


.  S.  S.  Williams 

Sons  . 

Patman  <t  Fother- 

ingham.  Ltd . 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd .  170 

South  St.  Pancras.  Prospect-terrace. 

F.  T.  Chinehen  St  Co.  £  168  I  F.  W.  Hatri*  ...... 

Hollo  wav  Bros.  Marchant  &  Hirst.  1 36. 

(London).  Ltd.  ..  163  1  Highgate-rd.,  N.W.* 

Hampstead.  Rosslyn  Hill. 

Marchant  A  Hirst  £39  0  I  F.  Chidley  &  Co., 

t  Cruwys .  35  0  56,  Lydford-rond, 

I  Paddington,  W  .*  £ 

|  W.  Chappell . 

Peckham.  Ruby-street. 

Lathey  Bros.  . .  £207  0  0  I  W  J.  Howie  37, 

W  Banks  ....  206  17  6  Blnckheath  - 

J.‘  Appleby  A  I  road  Green- 

Sons .  205  00  wich* . 

W.  Sayer  &  Son  194  0  0  | 

Bow  and  Bromley,  Smeed-road. 


.  £  . 


£189  3 


W.  Silk  A  Son  £256  10  0 
Stevens  Bros. . .  248  15  0 

H.  Bouneau  . . 

F.  Bull  . 

G.  Barker  .... 

W  o  o  1  laston 

Bros . 


236  0  0 
228  0  0 
225  0  0 


185  0  0 


_  Woollaston 

&  Co . £176  i," 

Vigor  A  Co.  . .  167  .-J 

Marchant  A 
Hirst,  136, 

H i gh gate  - 
road,  N.W.*  164 


East  St.  Pancras,  “  Stanley  ”  (Old and  N ew  Portions 
and  /.,  but  not  including  J.  G.  School). 


£431  0  0 
254  0  0 
224  10  0 


.  Chidley 

Co . £212 

W.  Chappell, 

243,  Elgin-av., 
Maida  Vale*  .  205 


T.  Cruwys 
G.  Kirby 
Stevens  Bros. 

Marchant  * 

Hirst  .  219  0  0 

West  Marylebone,  Stephen-street  (Old  and  New  Port * 
W.  Hornett  ....  £232  0  0  Marchant  * 

3.  Polden .  210  0  0  Hirat  . .  . .  ..  £167 

F.  T.  Chinehen  ^  ■  Chjippell, 

&  Co . :.  192  0  0 


152? 


Walworth,  Surrey-square. 


.  £192  3  9 


E,5rieai*Co.°“Ltd.,  121.  Charing  Cross-  0  „ 

t  If  with  iron  case  to  contain  tho. 
main  switch,  with  an  ammeter  mounted  in  it,  the  extra 
price  would  be  £9  15s. 

For  a  3-cwt.  Lift. 

£165  j  Flavill  &  Churchill  . .  £105 
120 


0  0 


H  o lli  d  a 
Green  woo  a, 

Ltd . £339 

r.  Appleby  & 

Sous .  301  0  0 

W.  Banks  ....  294  13  6 

Whitechapel,  Hanbury-street  (B.  and  G.). 
neau  £155  10  0  G.  Barker.  Phil- 


Ltd. 

Garrett  <fc 
Son,  17,  Bal- 
ham-hill.S.W.*  273 


284  0  0 


Maxwell  Bros., 
Ltd..  310, 
Brixton-rd., 
S.W.*  .... 


£199  i 


Waygood  &  Co. 


H.  Bouneau 
J.  Haydon  _ 

Sons .  153  10  0 

G.S.  S.  Williams 

&  Son .  149  0  0 


Jossop  &  A^pleby^d  Co  nls0  submitted  an  alternative  I  B  *rett  &  Power  149  0  0 
(Oiessre.  «*.  *  .aArn  lift,  for  the  same  load,  for  £55  "  ,, •  , 


.  stock  pattern  lift  for  the  same  load,  for  £55 

SuTred  and  erected,  and  including  a  provisional  sum  | 
of  £15,  which  was  accepted.] 

F„  St^aii^^C^o,  0,  Building, 
Rosser  &  Russell.  Ltd.J 


pot  -street., 

Co  mmercial- 

road* .  £139  10  0 

Vigor  &  Co.  . .  121  0  0 


South  Islington,  Hanover- street. 


.  £1.518 


AshweU  &  Nesbitt?  .  J-^8 

1.315 


.  W.  Harris  .  £315 

.  S.  S.  Williams  & 

Son  .  294 

Kirby  .  -40 

Patman  &  Fothering- 
ham,  Ltd. 


230 


McCormick  &  Sons..  £227 
C.  Dearing  <t  Son  . .  220 

Stevens  Bros .  218 

J.  Grover  &  Son, 
Wilton  Works,  Is¬ 
lington* .  196 


T.  D-  Berry  *  Sons 

R.  CrittaU  &  Co.  I! .  M.4S  10 

Wenham  it  Waters  . 

Strode  &Co.«-  1,228  - 

Tones  &  Attwood,  Stourbridge* 

+  Alternative  tender,  £1,014.  §  Add  for  vacuum 
pressure  trap,  vacuum  governor  .^d  suctm^ strainer, 


i,8  T  llternative  tender  w"ith  Beeston  r»d;.to», 

I?  640  “  -  Alternative  tender  with  Tuscan  radiators, 
£1.097’.  **  Add  for  patent  rights,  £12o. 

Hampstead.  New  End  (New  L.C.C.  School). 

That  Messrs.  Lawrance  <t  Sons  be  allowed  to  with 
'  ’  draw  thS?  tender  tor  the  erection  ot  the  new 
school  on  the  New  End  site,  Hampstead.— Agreed. 

*  (b)  That  the  estimate  of  22,132/.  submitted  by  the 
'  Finance  Committee  be  approved ;  that  expendi¬ 
ture  not  exceeding  that  amount  be  sanctioned  in 
resnect  of  the  new  school;  that  the  tender  of 
TreaTure  &  Son,  amounting  to  20,329/. 
be  accepted.— Agreed. 

Highbury  Truant  School  (for  Additional  Bader). 

r  A,  V  Bradley  •  •  •  £&15  1  J-  Yetton  Co-  '  \v  £393 
610  W.  G.  Cannon.  107, 

C  Kite  &  Co’. .  450  London-road,  S.E.*  37o 

Wippell  Bros.  &  Row.  415  |  ^ 

E  p.'Stn  .'rrsfisssau-. 

Woolwich,  Deansfield-road  (New  School). 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer* 


Bow  and  Bromley,  High-street. 

Parrott  &  Isom  . .  £425  0  I  J.  Haydon  &  Sons  £286  10 

A.  J.  Sheffield  ..  320  0  Vigor  &  Co.,  K  ng- 

H.  Bouneau  ....  311  0  street,  Poplar*  265  10 

G.  Barker  .  295  0  | 

Fulham.  Langford-road. 

C.  Gurling  .  £243  |  Holloway  Bros,  (tan- 


W.  Banks  ....  £212  13 
J.  F.  Ford...  209  0 
E.  P.  Bulled  & 

Co .  202  0 

J.  Appleby  & 

Sons  .  201  0 

Stepney.  Trafalgar-square. 

H.  Bouneau . £275  12  1 

Vigor  &  Co .  229  10 

J.  Haydon  &  Sons  219  18 

G.  Barker  .  206  10 

Barrett  &  Power..  200  0 

Woolwich,  Union-street  ( Omitting  Offices). 

H.  Groves  .  £285  0  I  W.  J.  Howie 

W.  Banks  .  274  10  Enn 

W.  Saver  &  Son  226  0  |  En 

South-west  Bethnal  Green,  Virginia-road. 
J.  Grover  &  Son  £383  10  0  ‘  "  ”  1 

W.  Silk  &  Sou  366  10  0 
Barrett  &  Power  320  0  0 
H.  Bouneau  . .  279 


Woollaston  Bros.,  U 

22,  Rockmead-  t 

road,  Hackney*  £1/ 

R.  Woollaston  &  » 


Bros. 
Erith,  Kent* 


0  0 


J.  &  M.  Patrick 
W.  Hammond  . 

E.  Flood  . 

Lathey  Bros. 


171 


don),  Ltd .  £168 

Hudson  Bros.,  207.  St. 
John's -hill,  Clap- 
ham-junction*  -  167 


South  Hackney,  London  Fields. 


,  £21,953 


.  .  Bull  .  £290 

W.  Shurmur  & 

Sons,  Ltd .  282  0 

Barrett  &  Power  280  0 

W.  Silk  &  Son  . .  257  10 

Deptford,  Lucas-street  ( Old  Portion). 

■  c  Musgrove . .  £<■ 

.  Banks,  18, 


Woollaston  Bros.  £235 
C.  WillmottA  Son, 

The  Triangle, 
Hackney*  ....  228 


„ .  Haydon 

Sons .  £27-? 

Vigor  &  Co., 
King -street, 
Poplar*  ....  23; 

West  Southwark,  West-square.  j 

E.  P.  Bulled  &  Co.  . .  £295  I  W.  Sayer  &  Sons,  8< 

W.  Hornett .  217  New  Kent-roao 

J.  Greenwood,  Ltd.  197  S.E . . 

J.  F.  Ford  .  186  | 

Battersea,  Winstanley-road. 


J.  Garrett  &  Son,  1  . 

Balham-hill,  S.W'li 
R.  E.  Williams  n 
Sons  . H 


,  £121  10 


H.  Leney 

Son . 

H.  Groves  .... 

W.  J.  Howie.. 

C.  G.  Jones  . . 

Haggerston,  Maidstone- street. 
w.  Silk  &  Son. .  . .  £181  10  I  Barrett  *  Power. 
R.  Woollaston  &  ^.t.  Thomas 

Co .  170  0  Works,  Hack- 

J.  Grover  &  Son. .  167  0  „.ney*;  V*A . 

C.  Willmott  &  Son  164  0  |  Vigor  &  Co . 


E.  Flood  . £350 

E.  F.  Bulled  &  Co.. .  245 

R.  A.  Jewell .  233 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  ....  224 

C.  Girling .  193 

Hampstead,  Fleet-road  School  (Painting). 
Holloway  Bros.  I  Marchant  &  Hirst. 

(London),  Ltd.  . .  £1.142  W.  Chappell  . . . . 

G  Neal  .  938  T.  Cruwys,  73,  Cam-r 

W.  Densham  &  Sons  820  den-street,  Oam- 

Stevens  Bros .  796  |  den  Town,  N.W.* 

Peckham,  Ivydale-road  (Painting). 

C.  G.  Jones .  £ 

Central  Hackney.  Tottenham-road  ( Painting  Si  \ 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  &  Son* .  l 

South-west  Bethnal  Green.  Mansford-street  Junio\ 
(Partitions,  etc.). 


F.  Gough  &  Co.  . .  £1,154 
W.  Shurmur  &  Sons, 

Ltd . 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood. . 

J.  Stewart . 

A.  J.  Sheffield  .... 

H.  Bouneau .  1,050 

F.  Bull  .  U042  ! 


1.069 

1,068 

1,052 


McCormick  &  Soiit:* 
L.  H.  it  R.  Roberts! 
C.  Dearing  A  Son  :a 
J.  Grover  A  Son.  .il 
A.  Porter.  702.  Hij 
road.  Totteuha  ■ 
H.  Bunnan .  ‘ 
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For  Erection  of  Cycle  Sheds  at  Various  Schools. 


£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

22  10 

0 

17 

10 

0 

35 

0 

0 

22 

10 

0 

13 

20 

31  10 

0 

25 

10 

0 

40 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

27 

0 

33  0 

0 

30 

10 

0 

37 

0 

0 

30 

10 

0 

24 

10 

0 

28 

10 

0 

31  0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

43 

15 

0 

36 

15 

0 

23 

2 

6 

30 

5 

5 

40  4 

0 

29 

6 

0 

49 

7 

0 

33 

0 

0 

24 

7 

0 

36 

11 

46  U 

0 

30 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

38 

10 

0 

26 

14 

0 

35 

10 

43  17 

0 

29 

6 

0 

56 

0 

0 

37 

4 

0 

27 

10 

0 

35 

13 

0 

8 

37  0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

44 

10 

47  O 

0 

36 

15 

0 

57 

4 

0 

49 

12 

0 

31 

18 

0 

34 

2 

45  12 

0 

39 

1 

0 

65 

2 

0 

45 

17 

0 

33 

15 

0 

39 

14 

44  19 

6 

43 

4 

4 

69 

6 

8 

43 

10 

6 

31 

5 

8 

37 

>ggon  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

45  17 

6 

41 

3 

0 

57 

17 

6 

48 

10 

0 

37 

10 

0 

44 

10 

For  Supply  of  Baths  for  Schoolkeepers'  Houses. 

— 

5  ft. 

5  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft.  6  in. 

Per  doz. 

Each. 

Per  doz. 

Each. 

Per  doz. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

f. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

A.  Harris.  56,  Blackfriars-road,  S.E.* 

2 

5 

6 

27 

6 

0 

2 

7 

6 

28 

10 

0 

2 

5 

6 

7 

6 

2 

8 

9 

28 

10 

0 

2 

10 

6 

30 

0 

2 

15 

0 

33 

0 

0 

2 

18 

6 

35 

2 

0 

2 

18 

0 

34 

16 

0 

3 

0 

6 

36 

6 

0 

2 

a 

4 

0 

38 

8 

0 

3 

7 

3 

40 

7 

0 

2 

19 

9 

Jones  . 

3 

5 

6 

36 

10 

0 

3 

5 

6 

36 

10 

0 

For  Providing  Small  Corrugated  Iron  Sheds  for  Storing  Chairs,  Oymnastic  Apparatus,  etc. 

'S3 

a 

•£ 

t- 

-53 

2 

2 

| 

0 

_o 

§ 

0 

H 

ts 

>+ 

Q 

0 

M 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Harhrow.  South  Bermondsey  Station 

* .  . 

17 

io 

0 

6 

15 

0 

14 

5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

63 

io 

0 

28 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

7 

0 

26 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

21 

10 

0 

0 

30 

9 

0 

9 

18 

0 

25 

2 

0 

9 

19 

0 

23 

15 

0 

99 

3 

0 

33 

0 

0 

8 

7 

6 

23 

17 

6 

10 

0 

0 

26 

5 

0 

101 

10 

0 

36 

6 

0 

7 

15 

0 

29 

14 

0 

9 

0 

0 

113 

15 

0 

38 

18 

5 

9 

18 

0 

27 

6 

0 

11 

5 

0 

2 

114 

8 

7 

33 

16 

0 

12 

11 

0 

25 

13 

0 

10 

19 

0 

114 

19 

0 

39 

18 

6 

9 

17 

6 

28 

17 

0 

9 

18 

6 

37 

0 

126 

2 

0 

39 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

30 

10 

0 

17 

7 

6 

10 

0 

133 

17 

6 

41 

5 

0 

13 

5 

0 

32 

16 

0 

15 

14 

0 

31 

11 

0 

134 

11 

0 

Cruwys  . 

37 

16 

0 

12 

10 

0 

35 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

141 

6 

0 

£  s.  d. 
20  0  0 
24  10  0 

27  0  0 

28  10  0 
29  4  0 
34  13  0 
29  10  0 

46  0  0 
42  18  0 
40  18  0 

47  0  0 
44  14  0 


26  5  0 
29  10  0 
29  17  0 
29  0  0 
29  14  0 
35  10  0 
31  5  8 
39  4  0 


25  0  0 
28  15  0 
30  17  0 

33  10  0 

34  1  0 

54  0  0 

33  0  0 
39  8  0 
38  15  8 

34  15  0 


£  s. 
19  10 
25  10 
30  0 
28  15 
33  12 
28  10 


226  10  0 
297  0  0 
315  10  0 
332  17  6 
359  3  0 
385  17  0 
390  19  0 
427  10  0 
432  13  0 
471  6  0 
484  3  8 
487  0  0 


For  carrying  out  repairs  to  schools  on  the  printed  schedule  of  prices. 


|  - — 

Greenwich. 

West  Lambeth. 

J.  Jerrard,  5,  The 

Group  4. 

Group  6. 

Group  6. 

c 

a 

a  b 

c 

+ 10  % 

+  15  % 

+  10 

% 

+  10  % 

+  15  % 

+  10  % 

+  71%  +10  % 

+  71% 

— 

— 

— 

+  17}% 

+  171% 

+  171% 

—  — 

+  15  % 

+  221% 

+  12 

+  15  % 

+  221% 

+  15  % 

—  — 

— 

+  15  % 

+  25  % 

+  15 

% 

+  15  % 

+  25  % 

+  15  % 

+  15  %  +25  % 

+  15  % 

ollidav  &  Greenwood, 

+  20  % 

+  15 

% 

+  221% 

+  15  % 

+  20  %  +22}% 

+  15  % 

Leney  &  Son.... 

+  25  % 

+  25  % 

+  25 

% 

+  25  % 

+  25  % 

+  25  % 

+  25  %  +25  % 

+  25  % 

a  is  for  repairs,  measured  work.  b  is  for  sanitary,  measured  work.  c  is  for  day  work,  generally. 


Hoxton,  Weniock-road  ( Partitions ,  etc.). 


J.  Sheffield . £950 

Stewart  .  874 

.  Shurmur  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  774 

&  F.  J.  Wood _  738 

Bull .  713 

H.  &  R.  Roberts  678 
cCormick  &  Sons. .  648 


Staines  &  Son .  £644 


Fulham,  Kingwood-road  School  ( Partitions ,  etc.). 


A.  Porter  . 

C.  Dearing  &  Son  . . 

A.  E.  Symes . 

J.  Grover  A  Sons, 
Wilton  Works, 
Islington* . 


Chelsea,  Cook' s-ground  ( Partitions ). 


Triggs  .  £649  0 

&  AI.  Patrick  619  0 
:ncral  Builders, 

Ltd .  597  0 

G.  Minter  ....  570  0 
.  Hammond  . .  569  0 


R.  A.  Jewell  _ £551  0 

Lathey  Bros .  549  0 

R.  Johnson  ....  538  0 

Galbraith  Bros., 

46,  Camberwell- 
green,  S.E.*  . .  448  10 


orwood,  Salter'  s-hill  ( Heating  Apparatus  * 
with  Enlargement). 


Connexion 


Sons, 


.G.  Cannon*  Sons  £1,249 
evens  &  Sons  . .  1,000 

&  F.  May .  998 

Grundy .  990 

rightside  Foundry 
&  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd .  985 

Woolwich,  Wood-street.  Improvements  (Heating 
Apparatus). 


J.  Defries 

Ltd . .  £815 

Z.  D.  Berry  &  Sons, 

16,  Regency-street, 
Westminster*  ....  780 


Richmond  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  i 

.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons . 

r  i  g  h  t  s  i  d  0 
Foundry  & 
Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd . 

ark,  Buunett  & 
Co.,  Ltd . 


J.  Wontncr-Smith, 

Gray,  &  Co .  £599  0 

H.  C.  Price-Lea 

A  Co .  595  0 

Stevens  &  Sons  . .  575  0 

J.  Defries  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  546  17 

Strode  &  Co .  540  0 

B.  Harlow  A-  Sou, 
Macclesfield*  . .  502  0 


Minter. .  . .  £567  0  0 
General  Builders, 

Ltd .  559  0  0 

W.  Hammond  . .  543  0  0 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  .  539  0  0 
Lathey  Bros.  . .  524  0  0 


S.  Polden  . 

E.  Triggs . 

Galbraith  Bros. 
E.  B.  Tucker,  82 
Lavender -hill 
S.W. 


£509  0  0 
475  0  0 
447  4  0 


439  0  0 


Fulham,  Townmead-road  (Heating  Apparatus). 


G.  Davis  .  £1,350 

W.  G. Cannon* Sons  1,200 
J.  Fraser  &  Son  . .  989 

J.  Wontner-Smith, 
tt^Gray,  &  Co.  ... 

C.  Kite  &  Co.  ... 

J.  Richmond  &  Co. 

Ltd . 

J.  &  F.  May . 


960 


J.  Yetton  &  Co . £750 

Brightside  Foundry* 
Engineering  Co., 

Ltd . 

R.  H.  &  J.  Pearson, 

Ltd.,  141,  High- 
street,  Notting 
Hill* . 


729 


715 


Wandsworth,  the  ' 

W.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons .  £1,125 

J.  &  F.  May  . .  850 

Brightside 
Foundry  & 
Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd . 

J.  Richmond  * 

Co.,  Ltd . 


825 


1  Southfields  ”  School  (Heating 
Apparatus). 

R.  Clarke .  £800  0 

G.  &  E.  Bradley  765  10 

J.  Yetton  &  Co.  728  0 

B.  Harlow  & 

Son  .  697  17 

Comyn,  Ching.  & 

Co.,  Ltd.,  54, 

Castle  -  street, 

Long-acre*  . .  659  0 


Clapham,  Bonneville-road  Neu 
Apparatus). 


School  (Heating 


J.  &  F.  May .  £930 

Stevens  &  Sons .  925 

J.  Richmond  *  Co., 

Ltd .  867 

Brightside  Foundry  & 
Engineering  Co., 

Ltd .  840 


800 


C.  Kite  &  Co. 

J.  Yetton  &  Co .  795 

J.  Defries  &  Sons, Ltd.  773 
Z.  D.  Berry  &  Sons, 

16,  Regency-street, 

S.W.*  .  750 


Fulham,  Lillie-road  (Providing  Additional  Heating 
Apparatus  and  New  Boiler). 


G.  Davis .  £474  0 

C.  Kite  &  Co.  . .  436  0 

W.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons .  379  0 

Whipped  Bros.  & 

Row .  374  10 


Stevens  &  Sons  . .  £363  0 
Purcell  &  Nobbs  343  0 
J.  Dcfries  &  Sons, 

Ltd.,  147, 
Houndsditch, 

E.C.* 


295  10 


Central  Finsbury,  Compton-strcet  (Provision  of  New 
Boiler). 

W.  G.  Cannon  &  J.  Yetton  &  Co. . .  £346  0 

Sons .  £481  0  Whipped  Bros.  & 

J.  Williams  *  Sons  j  Row .  330  10 

412  15  J.  &  F.  May  ....  330  O 

,  J.  Esson  &  Son  . .  322  0 

I  J.  Grundy  .  297  0 

405  0  !  J.  Frasor  &  Son, 


(Cardiff) 
Brightside  Foun¬ 
dry  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
C.  Kite  &  Co. 
Woutner  -  Smith, 
Gray,  A  Co 


367  0  | 


Midwad  Boiler 
Works,  E.*  .... 


248  0 


East  Islington,  Blackstock-road  (Boiler  Flue). 

_ L  A  A  TJ - l.l.ill  U  ...  i-  I  -in 


J.  Stewart  ....  £246  0  0 
AI  arch  ant  & 

Hirst  .  189  0  0 

L.  H.  &  R. 

Roberts  ....  185  0  0 

C.  Dearing  * 

Son  _ 180  0  0 


RockhUi  Bros.  .  £130  10  0 
Stevens  Bros., 

1a,  Yonge- 
park,  Seven 
Sisters  -  road, 

N.*  .  09  0  0 


LONDON. — For  decorative  repairs  at  Infirmary.  East 
Dulwich-grovc,  S.E.,  for  the  Southwark  Guardians. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Stevenson,  architect,  13  and  14,  King-street, 
E.C. 

tC.  Withers,  364,  Albany-road,  Camberwell,  S.E.  £493 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  shop  at  the  corner 
of  Clonmorc-strect  and  Brookwood-parade,  Wands¬ 
worth.  lor  the  Lands  Development  Syndicate,  20, 
Bucklersbury,  E.C.  Mr.  J.  AI.  Jones,  architect,  18, 
Adam-street,  Strand,  W.C.  : — 

B.  Nightingale .  £898  Nash  &  Lillywhito  ..  £518 

Brown  .  760  Davis  *  Barber  -  545 

Clifton  .  715  Sims  &  Wood .  525 

Fowler  .  649  Pillar,  Wallingtont  . .  500 

Pryor .  624 


LONDON. — For  supply  ot  not  exceeding  190,000 
8-in.  creosoted  yellow  deal  blocks,  for  the  Paddington 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Borough 

SurV“SOr:-  Per  1,000. 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.,  46, 

Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.*  ....  £6  1  6 

LONDON. — For  supply  and  execution  of  new 
creosoted  deal  block  paving  on  concrete,  for  the 
Paddington  Borough  Council.  Mr.  E.  B.  B.  Newton, 
Borough  Surveyor: — 

Per  yard. 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.,  46,  s.  d. 

Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C.**  .  11  5 

+  3  832  vds.  super. ;  8d.  extra  per  yard  run  for  concrete 
under  kerb,  and  12s.  6d.  per  sq.  yd.  lor  trench  work. 

LONDON. — For  cleaning  and  painting  blocks  of 
model  dwellings  in  Britannia  and  Provost  streets,  etc., 
for  the  Shoreditch  Borough  Council.  Mr.  J.  Rush 
Dixon,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Had,  Old-street, 
E.C. 


P.  &  F.  Steed.  .  £558  16  0 
Cone  &  Smith.  .  521  9  0 
A.  &  T.  Wilson  431  10  0 
G.  McArthur  & 

Co .  427  10  0 

*  Informal. 


W.  Martin - £367  0  0 

R.  Athey,  Strat¬ 
ford*  .  296  0  0 

P.  McCarthy*.  .  179  12  6 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  sewers  at  Grey¬ 
hound-lane,  Streatham,  for  the  Wandsworth  Borough 
Council : — 


A.  C.  Soan  . . 

£2,480 

0 

0 

£3,010 

0 

0 

C.  W.  Killing- 

0 

0 

2,935 

0 

0 

back  &  Co. 

2,387 

C.  Ford  .... 

2,365 

0 

0 

2.920 

14 

4 

Lambert  & 

2,689 

0 

0 

Edwards  .  . 

2,150 

0 

0 

2,600 

0 

0 

O.T.  Gibbons* 

2,125 

0 

0 

>,490  0  0 


Johnson* 

Langley 
T.  Adams . . 

J.  Jackson 
Case  S  e 
Defence 
Syndicate 

Ltd . . 

LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  Infirmary,  Ernok- 
street,  Kennington-road,  S.E..  for  Lambeth  Eoard  of 
Guardians.  Mr.  S.  R.  J.  Smith,  architect,  14,  York- 
buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C.  : 


B.  E.  Nightingale  £15,989 
Spencer,  Santo  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  15,350 

H.  Bragg  *  Son  .  .  15,237 

Mattock  &  Parsons  14,988 
W.  H.  Lorden  & 

Son  .  14,875 

t  Twelve  months  for  completion.  §  Required  fifteen 
months  for  completion,  il  Withdrawn— clerical  error. j 
TENDERS — Continued  on  p-ge  141. 


Kirk  &  Randall  . .  £14,724 
W.  Lawrence  & 

Son,  Waltham- 

Cross**  .  14,549 

J.  Parsons§ .  14,450 

H.  Kent]! . . . 


13,393 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contract,  ic.,  still  oper,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Leeds  Highw 

Painting,  etc..  Museum,  etc.,  Peel 
Painting,  etc.,  Pendleton  Branch  Library. . 

Painting,  etc.,  Albert  Park  Branch  Library 
Painting,  etc..  Irlams-0*-th’- Height  Library 

Paving,  etc..  Streets  . 

Street  Works  .  . 

Exterior  Painting.  Brighton  Workhouse  . 

Widening  Blachford-road . 

Constructing  Footpath  . 

Painting  Swallownest  Schools  ,  „  - 

Alteration  to  House  at  Irrigation  Farm  Bedford  Corporation 

Alterations,  etc.,  Heolyfelin  Baptist  Chapel.  Treeynon 

Dwelling-house.  Masborough  . 

Enclosing  Verandah  Front  of  Emergency  Block 


Committee  .  City  Highways  Office.  Whitehall-road.  Leeds  . 


Withington  U.D.C.  . 
Brighton  Guardians  . 
Ivybridge  U.D.C.  . .  . 


A.  H.  Mountain.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  West  Didsburv  . . 

B.  Burfleld.  Clerk,  Parochial  Offices,  Prince's-street,  Brighton 

W.  R.  Parker,  Surveyor,  Ivybridge  . 


do. 


West  Riding  County  Council 


iverton  Joint  Hospital  Board  . 


Storage  Reservoir  and  Two  Filter  Beds.  Tees  Cottage  j  Darlington  Corporation  .  G  \ aider  Borough 

Foundations,  etc..  New  Technical  School,  The  Mall .  W  icklow  l  .D.C.  . . 1  Town  Hall,  W  icklow 

do. 


S.  Alison.  Education  Office.  Woodhouse  . .  •  • 

N.  Greenshields.  Borough  Survef'or,  Town  Hall.  Bedford. 

J.  Llewellin,  Smith,  A  Davies.  Architects,  Aberdare . 

J.  Axleby.  Architect,  S9.  Wilton-lane,  Masborough  . 

Mr.  Siddalls.  Architect  to  the  Board . . 

G.  Winter,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Darlington  . . . 


July  110  j 
Aug.  1 


do. 


,  Leeds . 


Nantvglo  and  Blaina  l’. D.C . 

Birmingham  Public  Works  Com. 

J.  Atkinson  . 

Gosforth  U.D.C.  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co. 

Gosforth  U.D.C . 

.  Dixon  &  Sons 


W.  J.  Davies,  Surveyor,  Blaina.  Mon . 

J.  Price,  Citv  Engineer.  Council  House,  Birmingham  ... 
Johnstone  Bros..  Architects.  39,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle  . . 
Sanitary  Inspector.  Council-chambers,  Gosforth . 


City  Engineer,  City-chambers,  Glasgow 
W.  Bell.  Architect,  Central  Station,  New 


W  Bell,"  Architect  j  Central  Station,  Neweastle-on-Tyne 

Sanitary  Inspector,  Council  Chambers,  Gosforth  . 

u.wiiuiuvuij  .  T.  Winn  &  Sons.  Architects,  92.  Albion-street.  Leeds  .. 

North  wicK  etc  “hos  pit' lConirn i ttees  J.  Cawley,  Architect,  Central-chambers,  Northwich  .... 

J.  Wittet.  Architect,  Elgin . 

Bengal  and  North-Western  Ry.  Co.  237,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C.  .. 


Leeds  Highways  Committee  . 
Doncaster  Gas  Committee  . . 

Soothill  Nether  U.D.C . 

!  Slaithwaite  U.D.C . 


__  yds.  of  6-in.  Pipe  Sewer 
Bridge  and  Road  Improvements.  Own  Celyn 

Street  Works,  Pavilion-terrace,  etc . 

Wool  Warehouse,  Thomas-street,  Denton  Holme 

Cleansing  Ashpits  . 

Alterations  on  Tollcross  House  . 

Twenty-five  Cottages  at  Ferryhill  . 

Scavenging  . 

Alterarions  to  Brass  Foundry,  Swincgab 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  . 

Repairs,  etc.,  Knockands  Parish  Church 
Eighty-three  Tons  of  Galvanised  Strand  Wire 

Twenty  Tons  of  Red  and  White  Lead  . 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  . 

Coal  Store,  with  Iron  Roof,  at  Gasworks  .... 

Broken  Granite  . 

350  Tons  of  Penmaenmawr  Granite  . 

Dwelling  House  at  New  Tredegar  . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Jury's  Gap,  Suss 

Painting  Workhouse  Infirmary  . 

Morebattle  Waterworks .  „  ,  ,  „ 

Painting,  etc.,  Top  Wards  of  Workho.  Infirm..  Hull  Sculcoats  Guardians 
Painting,  etc..  Relief  Offices,  Beeton-street.  Hull  do. 

Timber  forThrce  Bridges,  etc..  New  Tongue  End  Bridge  Bourne  l  .D.C . 

House,  Shop,  and  Stable.  Bailey-street,  Deri  .  ■  •  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Thirty-five  Houses  at  Deri  .  Den  No.  1  Building  Club 

Sinking  Four  Artesian  Wells  .  Alford  I  .D.C.  . . 

Street  Paving,  Dewsbury .  Dewsbury  Corporation. .  . 

Goods  Offices,  Navan  Station .  G.N.  Ry.  Co.  (Ireland)  . 

Goods  Offices,  Kells  Station . 

420  lineal  vds.  of  Pipe  Sewers,  etc .  Northwich  C.D.<- . 

Residence.' Trealaw  .  Mr.  W.  P.  Nicholas . 

Ten  Cottages,  Trealaw .  .  d0- 

Renovating  Parish  Church.  Yaviior  .  Rev.  J.  Davies .  c„h'  Pnntsticill  Vavno'r 

Alteration,,  etc.,  to  National  SHiixiU.^Vjiynur .  ■  —  {jjg*  for  Ireland 

*  A.  Tod  Brown,  C.E.,  Estate  Office,  Fochabers 


Admiralty . 

Derby  Guardians  .  .  . . 

Kelso  District  Committee 


City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds . 

R.  Watson.  Engineer,  Gasworks.  Doncaster . 

W.  Scholeficld,  Jun..  Clerk,  Wellington-road,  Dewsbury  . 

E.  Gledhiil,  Clerk,  Slaithwaite  . 

G.  Kensholc,  Architect,  Station-road,  Bargoed  . 

Works  Depart..  Admiralty  Office,  21,  Northumberland-a  venue,  "  A  • 

F.  ('.  Coulthurst.  Architect.  4,  Albert-street,  Derby  . 

D.  W.  B.  Tait,  District  Clerk,  Kelso .  . 

T.  Beecroft  Atkinson,  Architect.  11,  Trinity  House,  Hull . 


F.  G.  Shilcock.  Survevor,  Bourne.  Lines . 

J.  Llewellin  Smith  &  Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare 


F.  Massie,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Tetley  House.  Wakefield  . 

Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall.  Dewsbury  ...... 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin 


F.  H  Bancroft,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  88.  Mosley-street,  Manchestei 
A.  O.  Evans,  Architect,  Pontypridd . 


W.  Skvm,  Dolvcoed  House, 


Trevethln  School  Board . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

The  Corporation  . 

Nottingham  Estates  Committee . 


T.  Houston,  Architect,  Kingscourt.  Wellington-place,  Belfast. 

Lansdowne  &  Griggs,  Architects,  Newport  . 

J.  R.  Rhlnd,  Architect,  67,  Hope-street.  Glasgow . 

City  Architect's  Office,  Guildhall.  Nottingham  . 


T.  Winn  &  Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion-street.  Leeds 


Stores  and  other  Buildings  on  Pier  at  Kilronan.  Aran  1  Congested  Distric 

Public  Institute  and  Hall.  Fochabers . 

Renovation  of  Manse  at  Carryduff,  Co.  Down  .... 

Classroom.  C'wmfrwdoer  Board  Schools . 

Electric  Light  Installation,  etc..  Govanhil!  Library 

Painting  Exchange  Buildings.  Nottingham  . 

Painting,  etc.,  Ironwork  of  Trent  Bridge  . 

Lavatory  and  Sanitary  Blocks.  Leeds  Workhouse  .  ■■  ; "  " .  £  wT.  Palmer.  Surveyor;  Council  Offices.  Herne  Bay 

*?oTldBunake"at  fottenham-lane  Electric  LightingStn.  Borough  of  Hornsey  .  Borough  Engineer,  Southwood-lanc,  Highgate,  N . 

S:  “d  T“rnPikC:'“e'h:“  ,  Wellingborough  U.D.C .  J.  T.  Porker,  Clerk,  29,  Chureh-.te.t,  Wellingborough .  . 

50  ton»o[  j-ln.  Oranitejhlpptaro  . . . . '  tl.DX.' Eduction  Com.  13.  Woodhouse.  Architect,  88.  Mosley-street,  Manchester  . 

Crovdon,  etc..  Small  Pox  Hosp.  Bd.  R.  M.  Chart,  Surveyor,  Union  Bank-chambers,  Croydon  . 

Lancaster  C.C.  Roads,  etc.,  Comtee.  W.  Compton  Hall,  County  Preston . 

i-street.  Bristol 


School,  Cavendish-road,  West  Didsburv  . . 

Redecoration,  Repairs,  etc.,  at  Hospital,  N.  Cheam. 
Rebuilding  Parsonage  (Hundred)  Bridge,  Leigh  . .  . 
Rebuilding  Tincklers  (Hundred)  Bridge,  Croston. 


Sewers,  SMrehamptoii L.  ■ .  Bsrton  Ke8is  ®  D  J-  .  W.  Clrnimt' Vra'lsms!' Architect"  2® Southgate,  Halifax  . 


Shops,  etc..  Commercial-street,  Halifax. 

Repairs  to  Rectory-,  etc.,  Usk.,  Mon . 

960  yds.  of  Paving,  Newburgh,  etc..  Back-lanes 


Dashwood  C'aple,  Architect,  Cardiff 

W.  Gibson,  Surveyor,  Amble . -  -  •  ■  , 

A.  W.  Cross,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  23  &  25,  Valentme-rd.,  King  >  Heath 


W  Cooper.  Architect,  4.  Kirkgate-buildings.  Huddersfield 
Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  Architect,  25,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh 


Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 


Amble  U.D.C . 

Brick  Chimney  at  Electricity  Works . -  Redditch  U.D.C .  E.  Perri^  V °hit“«  at  Hospiiui  ! : : ! ! ! ! ! : ! ! ! :  . 

Federated  Malay  States  Ry . j  Offices  of  Crown  Agents  ior  Colonies, Whitehall-gardens,  S.W 

173  tons  of  Fish  Plates  .  do. 

21  tons  of  Fish  Bolts  and  Nuts  .  do. 

Hippodrome,  Ramsden-street.  Huddersfield  Northern  Theatres  Co . •  •  •  •  • 

Bakery.  Bangour  .  Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board 

'•edieal  Superintendent's  House .  do. 

■  New  Council  School  at  Bagshot  .  Surrey  Education  Committee - 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Whitchurch  Union. .  .  Whitchurch  (Salop)  Guardians 

Two  1,000  kw.  Turb.  Alternators .  Leeds  Corporation  . 

Single  Line  Colliery  Branch  Railway.  Dalricket  Glasgow  <fc  S.W.  Railway  Co. 

Water  Supplv,  Portrane  Auxiliary  Asv.,  Co.  Dublin  Richmond  District  Asylum  Com.  . .  j.  n.  "v  uunrT.nl  »’ce~  Neweastle-on-Tvne 

400  lineal  yds.  of  18-in.  Pipe  Sewer,  etc.,  Willington  Tvnemouth  R.D.C  .  B.  s.  Dinning 21 E °D  iy“e 

Boundary  Wall  at  Gasworks,  Poulton  .  Wallasy  U.D.C .  J-  H.  Crowther,  Engineer  at  works 

♦New  Coastgd.  Bldgs.,  Essex  Hill.  Alderney,  Chan.  Isl. 

'Add.  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Whitelands.  nr.  Seaton 

Sewage  Works,  Lisburn . 

Laying  Out  Land  at  New  Holland . 

Power-House  Plant.  Santos.  Brazil . 

Cold  Water  Supply.  York  City  Asylum . 

♦Repairing  Guardians'  Offices,  Tooley-street,  E.C.  ..  Bermondsey  uuaruiaus  .  -y "storev’s-eate  S  W 

•'  V  Sorting  Office  at  Lark-lane,  Liverpool .  H.M.  Office  of  Works  .  H.M.  Office  of  WortaA Storey  s^gate,  j3.  w. 


Aug.  101 
Aug.  11 


Jarvis  &  Richards,  36.  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Whitchurch  (Salon)  Guardians  ....  W.  Webb.  Architect.  Bargates,  Whitchurch  . .  . . . •  •  •  • 

Leeds  Corporation^  .  J.  B.  Hamilton,  Gen.  Manag.  Tram..  Standard-bdgs.,  City-sq.,  Leeds 

Leeds  torpor^  „  !f  Engineer's  Offices.  St.  Enoch  Station,  Glasgow  . . 

J.  H.  H.  Swiney.  M.Inst.C.E.,  Avenue-chambem,  Belfast. 


Aug.  1 : 
Aug.  11 


do. 


Admiralty  ...." '. !  ! ! !  j  Superintending’ Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Breakwater,  Portland. . 

Lisburn  U.D.C.  d°' .  W.  T.  Henry,  C.E.,  Castle-chambers,  Lisburn . 


Aug.  1' 
Aug.  r 
Aug.  1 
Aug. 


do. 


Aug.  ! 


Santos  Improvements  Co..  Ltd.. . 
Visiting  Committee.  York  Corp. 


Mordey  &  Dawbarn,  Engineers.  82,  Victoria-st.,' Westminster,  S.W 
A.  freer  City  Engineer,  Guildhall.  York 


?SLSin8.0fflce“t.L“‘!:,“V1:verT°01. ::::::::  s'v-  - 

Painting,  etc..  Wks..  S.  Whf.,  Trinity-st.,  Rotherhithc  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ...  .  Office  of  the  fnd«wV  st reet  Cambridge 

'Drain.  &  Sanita.  Wks..  Fulbourne  Asyl..  nr.  Cambridge  Visitors,  Camb.,  etc.,  Lunatic  Asyl.  A.  P. ^nte'r  *m’  Inst  C  1^  41  Spring-gardens,  Manchester  .  . 

Wiring  and  Electric  Lighting  of  Transit  Sheds  ....  Manchester  Dock,  etc.,  Co .  W  .  H*.  ^“Jfoffici.  High  street,  Ca’rshalton 

<  arsnaiton  U..U.L .  T, — nm™  Mnnicinal-huildimrs.  Leeds . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Enfield  Education  Committee  j| . 


[  Making-up  Gordon-road 
Colsterdale  Reservoir,  Healey-with-Sutton 
•Block  of  Schools  at  Southbury-road,  Ponders  End  . 


•Additns.,  Alma-rd.  School  (Girls’ Dept.),  Ponders  End 


do., 


L.  1.  LDU-IUbb,  ™.  - ’  , 

Citv  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds  , 

G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  22,  Buckingham-stroet,  Adelphi,  W  .C. 


do.  • 


do.  y 


Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  3 


do. 


Sept. 
Sept.  . 
do. 


CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

300  ft.  Galvanised  Fencing  . 

do. 

vo  Gates  . 

do. 

do. 

itroducing  Flush  System  iu  Latrines . 

Darcsbury  Council  School  Managers 

The  Vicar,  Daresbury  . . . 

do. 

,ission  Church,  Long  Prestou,  near  Kippax  . 

R.  ood,  Architect,  3.  Park-lane,  Leeds . 

ebuilding  Albert  Inn,  Shotton  Colliery  . 

Messrs.  Nimmo  &  Sous,  Ltd . 

T.  IV.  T.  Richardson,  Architect,  57,  High-street,  Stockton-on-Tees 

;ven  Shops  and  House.  Hessle-rd.  and  Dee-st.,  Hull 

Mr.  A.  Vice  . 

Glossop  Dale  R.D.C . 

one  Bridge  over  River  Font  at  Shellev . 

Major  Orde,  Nunnvkirk,  Morpeth . 

ebuilding  Ship  Inn,  Wylam  . 

Mr.  E.  N.  Blackett  . 

11.  Bcdlington,  Architect,  23,  Eldon-square,  Newcastle-on-Tvnc. . 

■hool  Bdgs.,  Cromwell-rd.,  Westham-rd..  Weymouth 

Weymouth  Education  Committee. . 

Crickmay  &  Sons,  Weymouth.  Dorset . 

•building  43  and  45,  Above  Bar,  Southampton .... 

Hamp.  Advt.,  P'nt’g.,  &  Pub.  Co.,  Ld. 

W.  Burrough  Hill,  81,  Abovo  Bar,  Southampton  . 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

Aug.  4 

City  and  County  Borough  of  Belfast 
Bucks  County  Education  Committee 

Willesden  Polytechnic . 

do. 

Aug.  22 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 

lantities  (preparation  of)  for  Building  New  Schools 

isistant-Instructor  in  Building  Construction . 

oodwork  Machinist . 

Per  centage . 

7s.  6d.  per  Evening . 

do. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  — .  Contracts,  lv.  vi.  viiL  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvi  xvi:.| 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  139. 
,ONDON. — For  supplying  and  tixing  a  complete 
■trie  light  installation  at  the  Public  Baths,  GOulston- 
;et,  or  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
pney.  Mr.  M.  W.  Jameson,  Borough  Engineer,.  15, 
t  Alic-street,  E. 

'  '  "  Willey*  Co.  ..'£395  15  0 

T.  Potter  &  Soas  393  0  0 
E.  D.  Pearcv  . .  386  0  0 

Smeeton  &  Page  383  19  9 

A.  Sweet . 

W.  Holmes  & 

Co . 

Eastlake's,  Ltd. 

Fryer  & 


ctrical  En¬ 
ding  & 
Maintenance 

Jo . £669 

Cohen  &  Co.  606 
Halsey  . .  572 

ring  & 

.V ithers  .... 
Defries  &  Co. 
rlow  Bros.  .  . 

Ross  . 

&  Co.  . . 
ird  Bros.  .  . 
Wiedhofft. .  . 
ipel  &  Lange 
France's, Ltd. 
ssell  &  Co. . . 

E.  Emerson 
|fc  Sons  .... 
(Richmond  & 

Implin  &  Mac- 
kovski,  Ltd.  . 


556  16  0 
520  0  0 
493  0  0 
475  10  0 
470  0  0 
447  3  0 
441  10  0 
428  8  0 


0  0 


Co. 

Jackson  Bros. .  . 
Donnison,  Sil- 
lem,  &  Co.  .  . 
E.  Probert&Co. 
A.  H.  Marshall 

&  Co . 

G.  Weston  & 

Sons . 

Electric  Motor 
Supply  Co., 
Hounclsgate, 
Nottingham*. 


1LONDON. — For  redecoration  of  Limehousc  Library. 
I.  M.  W.  Jameson,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal 
15,  Great  Alie-street,  Whitechapel 


Willson 
in  p  b  e  1 1  & 

Christmas  . . 

Reed . 

!J.  Amos .... 

I  Kendall .... 
H.  Inns .... 

!  Jackson .... 
tie  Jong  &  Co. 

.  G.  Brown. . 


£264  0  0 

Informal. 
237  0  0 
205  0  0 
195  0  0 
195  0  0 
192  15  0 
188  0  0 
Informal. 


IWardrop. ...  179  0  0 


H.  Nash  &  Co.  £17; 


Sabey  &  Son  . 
Cruse  &  Co. 
Parrott  &  Isom 
Johnson  Bros. 
Vigor  &  Co.  . . 
J.  F.  Holliday 
W.  Gray  &  Co., 
7  6,  West 
India  Dock- 
road,  E.*  . . 


LONDON. — For  sewer  works,  Mare-street  and 
'rnley-road,  Hackney,  for  the  Hackney  Borough 
until.  Mr.  Norman  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer  and 
jrveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E. 


Adams.  .  £11,364  15  10 
M.  Coles  10,057  2  11 
Jackson  9,345  18  11 
ilkinson 
(Bros. 


9,321  8  0 

9,055  0  0 
9,051  12  9 
8,563  0  0 


8,560  2  6 


Johnson 
Langley  . 

D.  R.  Pater¬ 
son  .... 

G.  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  26, 
North-st., 
Poplar  , 


£7,881  17 
7,782  0 


Nei 
|3on  .... 
.  Manders 
[  Porter . . 
W.  Kil- 
lingback 
*  Co. 


LONDON. — For  sewer  work  in  Mare-stroot  and 
rnley-road,  for  the  Hackney  Borough  Council  ;  — 

i  T.  Adams .  £11,364  15  10 

;  A.  M.  Coles .  10,057  2  11 

I  J.  Jackson  .  9,345  18  11 

!  Wilkinson  Bros .  9,321  8  0 

1  W.  Neavc  &  Son  .  9,055  0  0 

W.  Manders .  9,051  12  9 

G.  Porter .  8,563  0  0 

C.  W.  Killingbaek  &  Co .  8,560  2  6 

Johnson  &  Langley  .  7,881  17  6 

D.  R.  Paterson  .  7,782  0  4 

G.  J.  Anderson,  26,  North-street, 

Poplar,  E.* .  7.030  9  IQ 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  tenement  house, 
No.  26,  Chatham- place,  Hackney,  for  Mr  James  Taylor. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hudson,  architect,  87,  Finsbury-pavomcnt, 
E.C. 


Sheffield  Bros. .  £1,197  ( 
Hawkey  & 

Oldman  ....  1,166  0  0 

J.  Abbott*  ..  1,150  8  0 


W.  Silk  &  Sons  £1,399  0  0 
J.  Hunt*  Sons  1,247  0  0 
Barrett  & 

Power .  1,229  0  0 

S.  J.  Scott _  1,200  0  0 


LONDON. — For  fire-resisting  and  other  works  at  the 
temporary  wards  and  chapel  at  North-Western  Hospital. 
Lawn-road,  Hampstead,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch.  Engineer-in-Chief : — 


W.  J.  Coleman  &  Co.  £4,580 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  3,950 

J.  &  F.  May .  3,300 

The  British  Uralite 

Co.,  Ltd .  3,000 

T.  Cole  .  2,834 


LONDON.- 
Embankment, 
Mr.  T.  Hatch, 
Hovenden  & 


R.  lies,  Ltd .  £2.831 

J.  McManus .  2,550 

W.  Harbrow,  Iron 
Building  Works, 

Soutli  Bermond¬ 
sey,  S.E.* .  2,333 


-For  cleaning  and  painting  at  Head  Offi'‘i 
E.C.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Engineer-in-Chief.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Barber,  30,  Bishopgate-street  Without, 


£3,562  0  0 


£2,345  0  0 


3,160 

2,936 

2,924 

2,675 


E.C. 

Mattock  & 

Parsons  . . 

B.  E.  Night¬ 
ingale  .... 

Cruse  &  Bald¬ 
win  . 

P.  McCarthy 
Fowler  &  Co. 

Clifford  &  Goff 
W.  Wallace  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

Vigor  &  Co. . . 

Warburtou  & 

Son  . 

J.  J.  Richards 

T.  Cole  _ 

J.  J.  Richards 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  Mallory-buildings 
St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  for  the  London  County 
Council 


Higgs  &  Hill, 

Ltd . 

Speucer,  Santo 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 
F.  Dc  Jong  & 

I  Co . 

C  a  m  p  b  el  1, 
Smith  &  Co. 
Campbell  * 
Christmas  .. 
A.  E.  Townsend 


2,571 

2,473 

2,355 

2,345 


2,095  15 
:,054  0 


&  Cole: 

.  H.  Inns  . . 

0  0  j  E.  Proctor  & 

110  1  Son.  328, 

14  8  High-street, 

0  0  i  Pluinstead*  1,895 


J.  Mowlem  &  Co. . .  £10,828 
J.  Chessum  &  Sons  9.989 
Kirk  &  Randall  . . 

Perry  &  Co . 

W.  M.  Reason .... 

W.  Lawrence  *  Son 
J.  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd . 

Stimpson  &  Co.  . . 

A.  M.  Coles  .... 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


9,648 

9,561 

9,392 

9,256 


9,173 

9,106 

9,065 


C.  Wall,  Ltd . 

H.  L.  Holloway  .  . 
F.  *  T.  Thorne  .  . 
B.  E.  Nightingale. . 

Rowley  Bros . 

Martin, Wells.  &  Co., 

Ltd . . . 

T.  G.  Sharpington, 
Machell  Works, 
Kimberley  -  road, 
Nunhead,  S.E.* . . 


£9.015 

9,014 

8,952 

8,898 

8,890 

8,773 


LONDON. — For  reconstruction  of  bridges  carrying 
Grosvenor  -  road,  Chelsea  -  embankment,  over  dock 
entrances,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 


Foster  Bros.  £5,649  17 
C.  Wall,  Ltd.  4,904  0 
M u i rhead , 

Greig,  & 

Matthews .  4,818  6 
Mowlem  & 

Co.,  Ltd...  4,565  0 


Wilkin 

Bros . £1,439 

A.  Fasey  & 

Son .  4,269 

H  e  e  n  a  n  * 

F  r  o  u  d  e , 

Ltd.,  Man¬ 
chester*  . .  4,087  1 


b  LONDON. — For  scavenging,  etc.,  Blackwall  Tunnel, 
for  the  London  County  Council  : — 

Toms  &  Sons*  .  £258  15 


LONDON. — For  docking  and  repair  of  the  : 
Belvedere,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 

Mjlls  &  Knight*  .  £1,263  Q 


LONDON. — For  repainting  the  main  engine-house, 
etc.,  at  the  Crossness  outfall  works,  for  the  London 
County  Council : — 


Chapman 
Sturton  ..  £1.629  11  0 
A.  H.  Inns  . .  985  12  7 

Vigor  &  Co.  821  9  3 
L.  Kazak _  756  19  8 


E.  Proctor  & 

Son  . 

Enness  Bros., 
Erith*  .... 


LONDON. — For  the  renewal  of  a  chimney  at  No. 
24,  Shad  Thames,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 
Buck  &  Hickman,  Ltd.* .  £145  15  0 


LONDON. — For  repainting  the  outside  and  part  of 
the  inside  of  the  engine,  auxiliary  engine,  and  boiler- 
houses,  etc.,  at  the  Western  pumping  station,  for  the 
London  County  Council  : — 


C.  Feltham _ 

£745 

0  0 

A.  H.  Inns  .... 

£377 

4 

4 

Chapman  & 

Hibberd  Bros., 

Sturton  .... 

596 

0  0 

Ltd . 

362 

18 

8 

Clarke  &  Young 

590 

1  8 

J.  Scott  Fenn . . 

362 

3 

0 

Higgs  &  Hill, 

E.  Proctor  * 

Ltd. . 

422 

0  0 

Son, 328.  High- 

Vigor  &  Co.  .  . 

400 

0  0 

street,  Plum- 

IV.  E.  Westgate 

392 

15  8 

stead*  . 

338 

8 

3 

LONDON. — For  cranes,  locomotives,  etc.,  Greenwich 
electricity  generating  station,  for  the  London  County 
Council  : — 

Electric  Jib  Cranes  and  Locomotives. 


Rushworth 

J.  Booth  & 

Bros . 

£7,185 

0 

0 

Bros,  Ltd.: 

£4,924 

5  0 

Jessop  &  Ap¬ 

J.  Hitchen  & 

pleby  Bros. 

6,628 

0 

0 

Son  . 

4,380 

0  0 

G.  Russell  & 

C.  &  A.  Mus¬ 

Co.,  Ltd.  . 

5,619 

7 

0 

ker  (1901), 

Ransomes  & 

Ltd.,  Liver¬ 

Rapier, Ltd. 

5,878 

0 

0 

pool  .... 

4,108 

6  6 

J.  Carrick  & 

C.  *  A.  Mus¬ 

Sons,  Ltd... 

5,334 

0 

0 

ker  (1901), 

Cowans,  Shel¬ 

Ltd.,  Liver¬ 

don,  &  Co., 

pool  . 

4,073 

6  6 

Ltd . 

5,264 

17 

0 

H.  J.  Coles:.  . 

3,652 

0  0 

Wimshurst. 

A.  Barclay, 

Hollick,  & 

Sons,  &  Co., 

Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

5,248 

0 

0 

Ltd.:  ■  •  •  • 

1,178 

0  0 

T.  Smith  * 

Sons:  .... 

5,173 

0 

0 

Overhead  Travelling  Cranes  ami  Lifting  Apparatus. 
Wimshurst,  Hoi-  ,  Carrick*  Ritchie  £1,712  15 

lick,  &  Co.,  I  J.  Carrick 


Ltd. . .  £2,651  15 

Holt  &  WillettsJ  2,352  0 
J.  M.  Henderson 

&  Co .  2,025  0 

Jessop  &  Apple¬ 
by  Bros.!....  1,766  0 

J. Booth*  Bros., 

Ltd .  1,740  0 

:  Incomplete  tender. 


Sons,  Ltd.  .  . 
Cowans, Sheldon, 
*  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
C.  &  A.  Musker 
(1901),  Ltd., 
Liverpool* 

H.  Morris*  Bas- 
tert,  Ltd.*  . . 
§  Alternate  tender. 


LONDON. — For  construction  of  Section  1  of  the 
proposed  northern  low-level  sewer  No.  2,  for  the 


London  County  Council  : — 

J.  Dickson .  £121,741  0  8  I 

Johnson  &  Langley .  116,201  18  8 

R.  H.  B.  Neal,  Ltd .  112,636  0  0 

A.  Woodhouse .  108,097  0  0 

Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews..  102,846  2  5 

J.  B.  Squire  &  Co .  101,632  5  8 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co .  98,857  0  0 

J.  G.  White  &  Co .  98,711  17  3 

R.  McAlpine  &  Sons  .  97.954  7  9 

J.  D.  Nowell  &  Sons  .  95,691  9  6 

W.  Scott  &  Middleton .  89,445  8  7 

J.  Smith  &  Co .  84,556  15  8 

W.  Kennedy,  Ltd.,  London*..  82,510  2  4x 
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LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  Section  D  of  the 
new  southern  outfall  sewer  No.  2  (southern  outfall 
sewer  enlargement),  for  the  London  County  Council : 

S.  Pearson  &  Son,  Ltd . £675,943  0  0 ! 

J.  A  T.  Binns  .  665,986  0  0 

Kirk,  Knight.  &  Co.  .  637,516  0  0 

H.  A  J.  Martin,  Ltd .  o2o,095  19  8 

R.  H.  B.  Neal,  Ltd .  477,382  0  0 

,T.  D.  Nowell  &  Sons  .  464,442  l 

W.  Scott  A  Middleton  .  444,^9  *5  I 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co .  417,-23  3  - 

W.  Kennedy,  Ltd .  in  ? 

E.  Nuttall  *  Co. .  407,697  19  4 

J.  B.  Squire  &  Co .  402.. 84  .  A 

A.  Kellett .  375,499  4  9 

it.  McAlpine  &  Sons  .  361,605  11  5 

Westminster  Construction  Co., 

London*  .  348,416  13 


7! 


LONDON. — For  additional  sanitary  accommodation, 
Clapham  tramways  car-shed,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

Kirk  &  Randall* . 


MERTHYR  TYDFIL.— For  erecting  an  additional 
ifficc  at  Merthyr  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr. 
L’.  Roderick,  architect,  50,  Glebeland-street,  Merthyr:— 
r  oi-r  i-  n  \r  TonL-inc  T138  12  1 


j.  Williams....  £155  17  0 
Ingleson  A  Co.  147  0  0 
K.  L.  Sullivan  140  8  0 
J.  F.  Seal  ....  139  18  7 

W.  Jones  ....  139  10  0 


[All  of  Merthyr  Tydfil.] 


M.  Jenkins....  £138  12  1 
D.  &  H.  Pro- 

theroe .  138  8  0 

R.  Lloyd .  135  9  7 

D.  O.  Evans*..  120  3  0 


SUTTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Asylum,  Brighton-road,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asvlums  Board.  Messrs.  T.  Dinwiddv  *  Sons,  archi¬ 
tects,  54,  Parliament-street.  S.W.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A  Sons,  11  and  12,  Finsbury- 

"‘"TJ&r . mm  '■  “ 

Foster  Bros. 


20,739  0  0 


Foster  Bros .  “  V 

T.  Rowbotham  .  20.490  9  0 


Rowland  Bros. 


HUiuauu  .  — * 

Potter  Bros.  .  49,' 


G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sons,  Ltd 


9  11 


19^956  0  0 


lx.  Mams  a*  oujis,  . .  ■ 

Kilby  &  Gaylord  .  19.67J  0  0 


Leslie  A  Co.,  Ltd .  in 

q>  role  18.815  19 

Kirlx  4  Ka'ndali: .  ®  j> 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  1 1 ,595  0  0 

B.  E  Nightingale .  ^  "  " 

Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd . 

W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  x,’r™ 

W.  Smith  A  Sons .  D.120 

E.  Chamberlain .  o'™ 

Peerless,  Dennis  it  Co 


17,495  0  0 


17^249  0  0 


16,439  0  0 


Peerless,  Dennis  a  .  -  ” 

J, Blotter  .  15.9.0  0  0 


W.  H  Lorden  A  auu  .  A  X 

Enness  Bros.,  ErithJ:  .  15,730  0  0 

H.  Groves  .  .14,91a  0  0. 

J  Accepted  subject  to  .the  sanction  ot  the  Local 
Government  Board. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 
BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ax 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,' 
Somerset. 

London  Agent:— Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


MITCHAM. — For  erecting  a  twenty-two  bed  pavilion, 
and  for  alterations  to  laundry,  etc.,  at  the  isolation 
hospital  at  Beddington  Comer,  for  the  Croydon  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  R.  M.  Chart,  F.S.I.:  ■ 

W.  Smith  &  Sons,  Croydon .  £5,bdJ 
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The  Church  of  Chipping  Ongar. 


K  9  c2- 


WENTY-THREE  I 
miles  due  north  of  j 
London,  on  the  \ 
little  river  Roding, 
is  the  old  town  of 
Chipping  Ongar,  j 
thus  called  because  ! 
of  its  ancient 
“  chepe,”  or  mar- 
jb,  which  probably  served  for  the 
jindred  that  took  its  name  from  this 
ice.  This  old  Anglo-Saxon  settlement 
iefly  consists  of  a  long  street  with  more 
an  one  picturesque  bend  in  it.  Although 
has  lost  in  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
veral  of  its  old  houses  and  cottages, 
d  not  a  few  of  its  trees,  Chipping  Ongar 
n  still  lay  claim  to  a  beauty  and 
terest  of  its  own,  though  not  of  so  high 
i  order  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
citings  of  Isaac  Taylor  (the  literary 
mgregationalist  minister  of  this  town 
;  the  beginning  of  last  century)  and  his 
vo  literary  daughters. 

Essex  possesses  several  simple  moated 
lounds,  as  well  as  mounds  with  base 
)urts,  the  origin  of  which  have  been 
gain  debated  with  energy  in  the  last  few 
ears.  Of  the  latter  of  these  two  classes 
ngar  is  a  most  striking  example.  The 
eight  and  bulk  of  the  great  mound  of 
ngar  Castle,  the  depth  and  width  of  its 
loat,  and  the  solid  rampart  round  the 
iner  bailey  unite  in  proving  that  there 
as  here  at  one  time  a  fortress  of  suffi- 
.ent  importance  to  dominate  the  imme- 
iate  district.  Part  of  the  rampart  and 
)sse  of  a  second  or  outer  bailey  sweeps 
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round  for  about  400  ft.  on  the  west,  to 
embrace,  as  it  were,  the  town  or  settle¬ 
ment,  though  the  rest  of  this  has  for  the 
most  part  disappeared.  There  are  also 
some  traces  of  another,  and  probably 
later,  court  on  the  east.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  fairly  explicit  as  to  these  earth¬ 
works,  for  the  date  of  the  oldest  part  of 
the  fabric  of  the  present  church  hinges 
to  some  extent  on  this  question.  Those 
interested  iu  this  matter  should  consult 
the  plan  and  description  by  Mr.  T. 
Chalkley  Gould  in  his  excellent  paper  on 
the  ancient  earthworks  of  the  county  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  “  Victoria  County 
History  of  Essex  ”  (1903).  A  small  piece  of 
solidly-built  rubble  and  tile  masonry  has 
been  found  in  the  rampart  of  the  inner 
bailey,  at  a  place  where  it  is  supposed 
that  there  was  a  communication  with 
the  outer  bailey.  The  idea  that  masonry 
of  a  like  character  ran  round  the  bailey 
rampart  has  been  disproved,  for  excava¬ 
tions  show  that  a  chalky  boulder-clay, 
gravel,  and  sand  rammed  together  are 
the  main  constituents  of  the  wall.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  other  disjointed 
fragments  of  like  rude  masonry.  On  the 
whole,  after  careful  examination,  and 
after  weighing  analogous  cases,  the  pro¬ 
bable  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
was  a  mound  here  with  an  adjacent 
earthwork  in  pre-Norman  days  for  an 
Anglo-Saxon  defensive  settlement  of 
importance,  which  was  held,  just  before 
the  Conquest,  by  Ailida,  a  certain  free- 
woman,  as  the  centre  of  her  broadlands. 
Such  a  view  does  not,  however,  clash 
with  Mr.  Round’s  belief  that,  when  Count 
j  Eustace  of  Boulogne  obtained  his  large 
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grants  from  the  Conqueror,  he  made 
Ongar  the  “  caput  ”  of  his  great  Essex 
fief ;  for  doubtless  the  old  defensive 
works  would  then  be  put  in  repair.  The 
moat  was  probably  deepened,  the  keep 
mound  of  a  castle  raised,  and  a  new  or 
renewed  outer  bailey  thrown  out  by 
Richard  de  Luci,  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  in  1162,  when  he  made  Ongar 
into  a  vast  fortress.  Ongar  was  bestowed 
on  De  Luci  by  William  Earl  of  Mor- 
taigne,  son  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
lordship  then  became  an  honour.  In 
1176,  after  the  rebellion  of  the  barons, 
Henry  II.  took  into  his  own  keeping 
nearly  all  the  English  castles,  including, 
as  is  expressly  stated,  that  of  his  intimate 
friend  Richard  de  Luci.  The  castle  was 
demolished  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the 
fine  dwelling-house  erected  in  its  place 
was  in  its  turn  removed  in  1744. 

As  to  the  church,  which  stands  under 
the  shadow  of  the  castle  mound,  history 
is  almost  silent.  All  that  Morant’s 
folio  “  History  of  Essex  ”  (1768)  has  to  say 
of  Chipping  Ongar  in  this  connexion  is 
contained  in  a  paragraph  of  extreme 
brevity  : — “  The  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  is  of  one  pace  with  the 
Chancel,  tyled.  A  spire,  leaded,  con¬ 
tains  one  Bell.”  It  is  further  stated  that 
the  rectory  has  always  been  appendent 
to  the  manor,  and  that,  the  value  of  it 
being  but  small,  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Greensted  was  united  to  it,  temp. 
Edward  VI.,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
that  this  Act  was  repealed  in  the  next 
reign. 

Records  yield  a  single  entry  of  interest 
relative  to  the  early  story  of  this  fabric. 
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Fig.  1.  Built-up  Doorway,  North  Side  of  Nave. 


Fig.  2.  Early  Blocked  up  Window,  North  Side  of  Nave. 


John,  the  clerk  of  Ongar,  was  ringing  the 
church  bell  in  1285  when  the  clapper  fell 
on  him  and  killed  him  instantly.  A 
verdict  of  death  by  misadventure  was 
returned,  and  the  value  of  the  bell  and 
clapper  was  assessed  at  8s.  2d.,  or  about 
51.  of  money  of  the  present  value. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  time  the 
bell  and  bell-clapper  that  caused  the 
death  became  deodand  and  were  for¬ 
feited  to  the  Crown,  or  rather  they  had 
to  be  redeemed  at  the  full  value  by  the 
owner,  which  in  this  case  would  be  the 
churchwardens  of  Ongar. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle,  and  is  but 
of  small  proportions  for  the  church  of 
an  old  market  town  that  gave  its  name 
to  a  Hundred.  This  seems  to  prove  that 
the  town  did  not  expand  in  any  material 
degree  during  medieval  days  after  the 
Norman  period.  The  chancel  is  but 
18  ft.  long  and  the  nave  51  ft.  The 
south  aisle  was  not  added  to  the  church 
until  1884,  at  which  date  the  fabric 
underwent  considerable  repair,  including 
the  stripping  of  the  walls  of  rough-cast 
and  the  insertion  of  a  new  east  window 
in  the  chancel. 

The  building  shows,  however,  various 
interesting  remains  of  considerable 
antiquity.  It  has  been  assumed  that, 
when  Richard  de  Luci,  the  devoted 
servant  of  Henry  II.,  secured  Chipping 
Ongar,  he  built  the  church  “  largely  of 
ruined  Roman  work.”  He  died  in  the 
year  1179.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be 
maintained  with  confidence  that  the 
term  Chipping  Ongar  betokens  a  market 
town  on  this  site  of  pre-Norman  date,  and, 
further,  that  it  is  highly  improbable,  nay, 


almost  impossible,  that  such  a  town, 
within  easy  distance  of  London,  would 
be  destitute  of  a  Christian  church  during 
the  later  Saxon  period.  It  is  only 
natural  then  to  look  round  and  see  if  the 
fabric  bears  anv  trace  of  Saxon  work¬ 
manship. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  important 
factor  in  Essex  church  buildings — the 
prevalence  of  brickwork.  The  county 
has  some  noble  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
brickwork  of  the  latter  part  of  the  XVth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  XVTth  cen¬ 
turies.  Such  are  the  fine  towers  of 
Fryerning,  Ingatestone,  and  Rochford, 
and  the  porches  of  Leigh  and  of  the 
recently  described  ruined  church  of 
Chingford. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  interesting 
brickwork  question  in  connexion  with 
Essex  churches  than  that  pertaining  to 
its  development  at  the  close  of  the 
mediaeval  period.  Those  who  have  made 
a  study  of  this  question  are  well  aware 
that  the  once  confidently-made  assertion 
as  to  the  disuse  of  brickmaking  in 
England  from  the  time  when  the  Romans 
left  us  up  to  the  XVth  century  is  an 
error.  A  visit  to  the  East  Riding, 
notably  to  Walton,  will  afford  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  bricks  were  used  in 
England  in  the  XHIth  century.  We 
are  not,  however,  aware  of  anything 
having  arisen  or  been  discovered  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  in  any  way  the  idea,  once  pro¬ 
pounded  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Essex 
Archa?ological  Society’s  Transactions ,  that 
the  Normans  made  tiles  in  England. 
There  are  various  Essex  churches  wherein 
the  flat  Roman  bricks  or  tiles  are  much 
used  in  what  is  usually  termed  Norman 


workmanship.  This  use  of  old  Roman 
material  is  certainly  far  more  likely — - 
unless  other  circumstances  contradict 
the  supposition — to  have  been  done  by 
the  Saxons  rather  than  the  Normans. 
In  certain  well-known  cases  the  consider¬ 
able  use  of  Roman  material  in  pre- 
Norman  churches  is  accepted  by  every¬ 
one — as  at  St.  Martin’s  and  St.  Pancras’, 
Canterbury,  or  at  Stone-by-Faversham, 
Kent.  In  two  cases  these  Saxon  church 
builders  undoubtedly  made  large  use 
of  Roman  tiles  in  turning  their  arches, 
notably  at  Brixworth,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  and  also  at  Britford,  near  Salis¬ 
bury.  Now  at  Chipping  Ongar  there  is 
a  large  built-up  doorway  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  the  jambs  and  turn  of 
which  are  formed  of  Roman  tiles  (Fig.  1). 
It  should  be  compared  with  a  somewhat 
similar  built-up  door  or  archway  in  the 
outer  north  wall  of  the  fine  church  of 
Prittlewell  in  this  county.  This  door¬ 
way,  to  anyone  well  acquainted  with 
Brixworth  and  Britford,  looks  far  more 
like  pre-Norman  work  than  the  work  of 
Richard  de  Luci  in  the  middle  of  the 
Xllth  century. 

Then,  again,  on  the  north  side  of  both 
the  nave  and  on  both  sides  of  the  chancel 
are  small  built-up  early  lights  with  a 
turn  of  Roman  tiles  at  the  top  (Fig.  2)1 
These  should  be  compared  with  some! 
what  similar  lights  to  the  nave  of  the. 
church  of  Fryerning  ;  only  in  this  case  an; 
unhappy  restoration  has  brought  abouti 
their  rebuilding  on  a  larger  scale. 

Again,  the  quoins  of  this  church,  botm 
of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  the  easn 
end  of  the  chancel,  are  formed  of  Romani 
tiles,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 
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Inside  the  chancel  at  this  point*,  in  the 
north  wall,  may  be  noted  a  small  opening, 
measuring  13  in.  by  6|  in.,  which  pro¬ 
bably  served  as  a  squint  from  a  narrow 
anchorite’s  cell.  |>  - 

In  the  interior  of  the  chancel  may  also 
be  noted  a  piscina  niche  on  the  south  side, 
with  a  large  grooved  drain,  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  There  are  also  remains  of  a 


It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  'that  the 
riginal  character  of  the  east  end  of  the 
lurch  has  been  destroyed  by  the  inser- 
on  of  a  large  window,  but  the  “  long- 
nd-short  ”  work  of  parts  of  four  small 
ghts  (Fig.  3)  seem  to  be  pretty  clearly 
f  pre-Norman  character.  The  timber 
ork  at  the  sides  and  apex  of  the  east 
able  is  obviously  of  much  later  date. 

On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
lat  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of  a 
ood  deal  of  the  oldest  work  of  this 
lurch  being  late  Saxon  rather  than 
orman.  At  all  events,  this  fabric 
eserves  closer  attention  at  the  hands  of 
ipable  archaeologists  than  it  has  yet 
iceived.  The  round-headed  plain 
riests’  door  on  the  south  side  of  the 
tiancel  is  among  the  early  and  some- 
hat  puzzling  features. 

The  south  side  of  the  chancel  is 
ghted  by  a  graceful  triple  lancet,  with 
le  centre  light  higher  than  the  side  ones, 
his  is  in  good  brickwork.  We  believe 
;  is  possible  that  this  is  orginal  brickwork 
f  the  XHIth  century,  though  the  bricks 
re  somewhat  larger  than  others  of  that 
mtury.  If  it  is  of  later  workmanship, 

;  is  a  clever  reproduction  of  XHIth 
3ntury  proportions. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  small 
lodern  porch,  which  partly  obscures  a 
ebased  window.  Above  that  window, 
1  the  gable,  is  a  plain  early  single  light, 
rhich  has  now  a  round  head  ;  it  has  been 
Itered  in  construction,  and  probably  had 
riginally  a  lancet  head  of  Henry  III. 
ate. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  three 
wo-light  pointed  windows  of  XIVth 
entury  style  ;  they  date  from  1884,  but 
re  said  to  succeed  others  of  like  con- 
bruction. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
mall  modern  vestry.  On  this  side,  too, 
f  the  chancel,  behind  the  organ,  is  a 
liree-  light  window  in  moulded  brickwork, 
pparently  of  XVIIth  century  date, 
’here  is  also  a  modern-looking  low 
oorway  (reconstructed,  we  believe,  in 
884),  giving  access  to  a  very  small 
hamber  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 


holy-water  stoup  by  the  blocked-up 
north  door  of  the  nave.  The  font  is 
modern.  The  old  tie-beams  and  king¬ 
posts  of  the  nave  remain.  These  and 
other  features  of  the  old  roof  are  probably 
early  XIVth  century,  but  have  been 
much  altered.  The  pulpit  has  some 
handsome  carving  of  the  first  half  of  the 
XVIIth  century. 

On  each  side  of  the  nave  roof  are  two 
dormer  windows,  which,  with  their 
wooden  casings  and  neat  blinds,  have 
a  curiously  domestic  look ;  they  are 
probably  circa  1800  in  date. 

The  timber  belfries  of  Essex  are  a 
common  and  characteristic  feature  of 
the  churches  of  the  county.  The  only 
other  county  where  these  are  to  be  found 
in  anything  like  the  same  frequency  is 
Hampshire,  and  there  only  in  certain 
localities  and  not  generally  distributed. 
Moreover,  these  western  belfries  of  Essex 
have  an  advantage  over  those  of  the 
more  southern  county,  as  the  square  bell- 
chamber  in  the  former  county  usually 
loses  its  awkwardness  by  being  finished 
with  a  low  spire.  Chipping  Ongar  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  simpler  style  of  late 
timber  work  added  to  an  existing  building 
when  the  desire  for  more  than  a  single 
bell  swinging  in  a  western  cote  was 
strong,  and  when  lack  of  funds  and 
lack  of  stone  made  tower  building  an 
exceptional  luxury.  Externally,  in  cases 
like  Chipping  Ongar,  a  square,  plainly- 
built  bell-chamber  is  to  be  seen,  striding 
across,  as  it  were,  the  western  end  of 
the  gabled  roof  of  the  nave,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  some  little  way  down  its  sides  on 


Fig.  3.  Chipping  Ongar  Church  :  South-east  View. 


Fig.  4.  Chipping  Ongar  Church  :  North  west  View. 
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the  north  and  south.  Here,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  is  covered  with  weather¬ 
boarding,  which,  from  its  often  refresh¬ 
ened  coat  of  light  paint,  looks  fairly 
modern.  The  plain  square  belfry  is 
surmounted  by  a  short  octagon-broached 
spire,  covered  with  diagonally- arranged 
lead. 

But  the  interior  of  the  church  at  once 
shows  the  age  of  the  construction.  A 
cleverly-arranged  framework  of  massive 
oak  beams  rises  from  the  floor  level, 
“  capable  of  sustaining  the  vibration  of  a 
ring  of  bells  for  three  or  four  centuries 
without  starting  a  joint.”  Here,  as  in 
most  similar  cases,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  timber  frame¬ 
work,  with  its  spire-crowned  bell- 
chamber  is  of  the  second  half  of  the  XVth 
century. 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  within  the 
altar  rails,  concealed  and  perhaps  pre¬ 
served  by  a  heavy  covering  of  linoleum, 
is  an  inscribed  grave  cover  of  decided 
interest.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that 
Jane,  a  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Protector,  is  buried  here  ;  whilst  the  last 
edition  of  “  Kelly's  Directory  ”  of  the 
county  makes  the  lady  the  niece  of  the 
great  Protector.  The  Latin  inscription 
states  that  Jane,  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Knight  of  the  Bath  ( equitis 
balniensis),  of  Hinchinbrook,  Huntingdon, 
and  wife  of  Toby  Pallavicini,  Esquire, 
was  buried  here  on  March  24,  1637,  aged 
42.  Sir  Oliver  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1598  ;  at  his  great  house  at 
Hinchinbrook  he  several  times  enter¬ 
tained  James  I.,  and  probably  also 
Charles  I.  He  married  firstly  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bromley,  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  and  secondly  Anne,  widow  of 
Sir  Horatio  Pallavicini.  Robert  Crom¬ 
well,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Oliver, 
settled  at  Huntingdon,  and  was  father  of 
Oliver,  the  Protector,  who  received  his 
name  from  his  uncle  and  godfather  at  his 
baptism  in  1599.  It  thus  follows  that 
Jane  of  the  Chipping  Ongar  monument, 
instead  of  being  the  daughter  or  the  niece 
of  the  great  Oliver  Cromwell  was  simply 
one  of  his  first  cousins. 

Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  of  whom 
Jane  was  one.  By  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  Sir  Horatio  Pallavicini  (a 
Genoese  and  great  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth),  Sir  Oliver  had  three  other 
children.  Sir  Horatio  left  two  sons, 
Henry  and  Toby,  and  they  were  married 
when  mere  children  in  All  Saints, 
Huntingdon,  on  April  24,  1606,  Toby 
being  several  weeks  short  of  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Their  child-  wives  were  their 
stepsisters  Katharine  and  Jane  Crom¬ 
well.  Jane,  Toby’s  wife,  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
Both  Henry  and  Toby  Pallavicini  were 
subsequently  knighted.  The  issue  of 
the  marriage  of  Toby  and  Jane  was  three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Horatio,  the 
eldest,  born  in  1611,  is  buried  by  his 
mother.  The  floor  stone  is  inscribed  : — 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  that  truely 
noble  and  religious  gentleman  Horacio 
Pallavicini,  Esquire,  who  departed  this 
life  on  the  ninth  day  of  May  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  1648,  being  of  the  age  of 
six  and  thirty  yeares.” 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is 
a  mural  tablet  of  white  marble  to  the 
memory  of  “  Mrs.  Sarah  Mitford  (the 


deservedly  beloved  wife  of  John  Mitford, 
some  time  of  this  parish  Esquire),  who 
departed  this  life  December  8,  1776,  aged 
31  years.”  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  men¬ 
tion  this  monument  in  order  to  disperse 
a  fond,  quaint  tale  pertaining  to  its 
heraldry,  which  has  not  a  few  believers 
in  the  town  of  Ongar.  On  the  occasion 
of  one  of  our  visits  our  attention  was 
particularly  directed  to  this  monument 
by  a  worthy  tradesman,  who  said  that 
many  persons  came  to  the  church 
expressly  to  see  it.  The  arms  above  the 
tablet  were  described  by  him  as  bearing 
the  fourfold  cognisance  of  “  a  flea,  a  fly, 
a  louse,  and  a  comb,”  with  a  singular 
legend  as  to  their  origin  !  As  the  arms 
are  now  uncoloured  and  high  up,  they 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher  ;  but 
they  proved  to  be  a  fesse  between  three 
moles  (Mitford)  impaling  a  chevron 
between  three  combs  (Botell)  ! 

- - 

NOTES. 

Three  points  of  much  im- 
Highways!  portance  to  the  general 

public  are  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
department  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Roads  Improvement  Association.  The 
first  relates  to  the  erection  of  posts  in  the 
middle  of  carriage-ways  for  tramway 
purposes,  a  very  unnecessary  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  encourages  drivers  of  light 
vehicles  to  race  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  between  heavy  vehicles  and  the 
posts.  This  dangerous  practice,  we  may 
observe,  is  also  caused  by  the  electric 
light  posts  which  have  been  so  unwisely 
placed  in  many  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
The  second  point  arises  out  of  tramway 
construction  in  roads  which  are  so  narrow 
as  to  leave  insufficient  space  for  the 
passage  of  ordinary  traffic.  Colonel 
Crompton  properly  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not 
sanction  any  lines  unless  the  minimum 
widths  of  33  ft.  for  double  track  and 
27  ft.  for  single  track  were  assured. 
These  measurements  are  the  minima 
recommended  by  the  departmental  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  subject  of  highway  admin¬ 
istration,  and  are  none  too  ample  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  public. 
As  a  third  point,  Mr.  Rees  Jeffreys  urged 
that  main  roads  should  be  uniformly 
paved  for  the  entire  width  where  tram 
lines  are  laid.  This  is  clearly  desirable, 
although  perhaps  of  less  importance 
than  the  other  matters  mentioned. 


Flood  At  the  present  period  of 
Prfnethe°n  the  year  attention  may  well 
Thames  Valley.  be  directed  to  measures  in¬ 
tended  to  minimise  the  floods  that  will 
surely  devastate  portions  of  the  Thames 
Valley  in  a  few  months’  time.  The 
Oxford  City  Council  has  recently  been 
able  to  form  the  opinion  that,  in  addition 
to  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  river 
to  carry  the  required  quantity  of  water 
in  times  of  heavy  rain,  there  are  other 
causes  which  aggravate  the  trouble. 
For  instance,  figures  furnished  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  make  clear  the 
fact  that  the  Godstow  weir  alone  is  able 
to  deliver  into  the  Oxford  area  far  more 
water  than  can  pass  at  Iffley  and  the 
weirs.  Hence,  with  water  coming  from 


Wolvercote  and  the  Cherwell,  every  con¬ 
siderable  rise  in  the  rivers  must  inevitably 
cause  a  flood.  By  the  provision  of 
additional  weir  space  at  Iffley  and  the 
weirs  bringing  the  collective  discharge 
up  to  the  quantity  of  water  received 
from  above,  many  of  the  floods  now 
suffered  at  Oxford  could  be  prevented, 
and  others  perceptibly  diminished,  if  not 
entirely  avoided.  The  present  is  clearly 
the  time  for  the  execution  of  such  works, 
and  we  hope  the  Oxford  City  Council 
will  not  relax  their  efforts  until  this 
desirable  object  is  attained.  Very  little 
practical  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in 
the  matter  by  other  public  bodies  along 
the  Thames  Valley,  and  it  is  surely  time 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  and  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
dealing  effectively  with  flood  waters. 


New  Building  There  can  be  little  doubt 
By-laws,  that  building  regulations 
Hastings.  Qjjghfc  ^o  be  revised  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  example  of  the 
Hastings  Town  Council  is  one  which 
may  be  commended  to  other  authorities. 
Old  regulations  may  prove  to  be  either 
inadequate  or  unduly  restrictive  ;  in  the 
former  case  narrow  and  inconvenient 
streets  may  be  constructed  and  insani¬ 
tary  or  unstable  buildings  may  be  erected, 
while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  cost  of 
building  may  be  unduly  increased  or, 
certain  materials  being  prohibited,  there 
may  be  little  scope  for  variety  in  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment.  The  new  Hastings 
by-laws  repeal  certain  clauses  in  the 
by-laws  of  1882  and  1894  and  substitute 
others  dealing  with  the  width  of  streets, 
the  construction  of  walls,  floors,  and  roofs, 
and  the  drainage  of  buildings.  The 
rules  for  hollow  walls  are  as  moderate  as 
possible,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
half-timber  work  and  tile-hung  timber 
framing  may  be  used  for  external  walls. 
The  scantlings  of  timbers  for  floors,  roofs, 
etc.,  are  carefully  specified,  but  provision 
is  made  for  variation  ;  thus,  while  the 
scantlings  of  floor- joists  for  different 
spans  are  given  in  detail,  the  depth  and 
breadth  may  be  varied,  or  other  sizes 
may  be  adopted,  and  the  spacing  of  the 
joists  be  increased  or  diminished,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  same  strength  of  floor 
is  obtained.  The  rule  which  provides 
that  the  sizes  “  apply  only  to  .  .  . 

any  species  of  fir  or  pine  of  sound  and 
good  quality  ”  is  open  to  criticism,  as 
it  places  pitch-pine  and  white  deal  or 
spruce  on  the  same  footing,  whereas  the 
transverse  strength  of  the  former  is  at 
least  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
latter  and  is  equal  if  not  superior  to 
that  of  oak. 


Technical  In  a  report  published  in 
Instruction  July  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
m  ermany.  Frederic  Rose,  British 
Consul  at  Stuttgart,  gives  full  details  of 
special  technical  schools  for  the  ceramic 
industries  in  Germany.  We  have 
nothing  like  them  in  this  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  progress  made  in  tech¬ 
nical  education.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  four  schools  of  the  kind  in 
Germany,  all  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
industries  they  are  intended  to  promote. 
Their  object  is  to  afford  thorough 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  and 
to  qualify  students  for  future  positions 
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as  owners,  managers,  foremen,  and  artists 
in  various  brandies  of  the  industries  con¬ 
cerned.  For  details  of  the  organisation, 
methods  and  courses  of  study  of  these 
schools  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Rose’s  excellent  report.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  in  the  school  at 
Lauban,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  brick-making  and  allied 
industries,  the  curriculum  includes  such 
subjects  as  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  electro-technics, 
drawing,  book-keeping,  industrial  legis¬ 
lation,  and  other  more  or  less  useful 
theoretical  studies,  as  well  as  practical 
tuition  as  to  the  properties  of  raw 
materials  and  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  using  them  in  manufacture.  It  will 
be  seen,  then,  how  thorough  is  the 
instruction  available.  A  noteworthy 
point  is  that  the  authorities,  and  not 
the  manufacturers,  first  recognised  the 
need  for  the  schools  mentioned,  a 
tendency  which  is  frequently  observable 
in  the  case  of  minor  industries  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  elsewhere. 

Concurrently  with  the 
Sudan.  efforts  still  being  made  for 

the  complete  development 
of  Egypt  proper,  the  Government  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
works  and  measures  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  Sudan.  An  expert  Commission, 
appointed  to  decide  between  Sheikh 
Barghoot  and  Suakin  as  a  port  and  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  be  constructed 
from  Berber  to  the  Red  Sea,  has  practi¬ 
cally  arrived  at  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
former  place,  which  offers  excellent 
anchorage,  and  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water.  Whichever  of  the  two 
sites  may  be  finally  selected,  it  is  certain 
that  the  new  port  will  be  of  considerable 
importance,  and  will  serve  in  a  marked 
degree  to  hasten  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  for  whose  products  it  will  be  the 
natural  outlet.  In  view  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railway  the  Government 
is  taking  active  measures  for  the  sale  of 
lands  within  easy  reach  of  the  new  line. 
Those  who  undertake  the  work  of 
development  will  be  required  to  lay  out 
the  land  for  basin  irrigation,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  larger 
schemes  of  irrigation  as  may  ultimately 
be  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
irrigation  drainage  and  kindred  works 
must  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Public  Works 
Department.  Winter  pumping  for  water¬ 
ing  crops  after  the:  flood  has  subsided  will 
be  permitted  so  long  as  no  interference 
is  caused  to  the  supplies  required  for 
Egypt  and  the  remainder  of  the  Sudan  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  no  summer  supplies 
can  be  guaranteed.  This  serious  draw¬ 
back  will  doubtless  be  removed  in  due 
course  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile. 

Now  Names  The  Borough  Council  are 
for  stepnty6^  formulating  a  scheme  for 
Borough,  rc-naming  certain  streets 
which  will  contribute  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  some  historical  personages 
associated  with  Stepney  parish  and 
the  vicinity.  Whilst  the  preliminary 
researches  are  not  yet  concluded  we 
gather  that  the  Council  are  thus  far 
minded  to  adopt  the  following  changes 
of  nomenclature :  Morgan-street,  Com¬ 


mercial-road,  St.  George’s-in-the-East, 
will  under  its  new  style  of  Hessel-street, 
commemorate  the  martial  exploits  of 
Phcebe  Hessel,  who  was  born  in  Stepney 
parish  in  the  year  1713,  and  died  at 
Brighton  on  December  12,  1821.  She 
enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Foot,  now  the  North¬ 
umberland  Fusiliers,  and  was  wounded 
at  Fontenoy — as  is  recorded  in  her 
epitaph,  transcribed  in  Brayley’s  “  Topo¬ 
graphical  Sketches  of  Brighthelmston.” 
Hugh  de  Fulbourne,  rector  of  White¬ 
chapel  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  XlVtli 
century,  will  give  his  name  to  Thomas- 
street,  Whitechapel- road  ;  Thomas-street, 
Limehouse,  is  to  be  called  after  Lake,  a 
resident,  who  served  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  King  James  I.  ;  whilst  the 
memory  of  an  earlier  inhabitant  of 
Stepney,  temp.  Edward  I.,  one  de  Waley, 
will  be  revived  by  the  calling  of  Mary- 
street,  Whitechapel,  after  him,  and  York- 
road,  Commercial-road  East,  under  its 
new  style  of  Haddock-road,  will  remind 
us  of  Sir  Henry  Haddock,  a  local  celebrity 
in  pristine  times.  The  project  we 
describe  moves  in  the  right  direction, 
and  is  one  of  many  indications  that  the 
shade  of  Bumble  which  brooded  over 
the  vestries  and  local  authorities  is 
gradually  being  dissipated  from  our 
midst.  It  has,  moreover,  the  merit 
of  practical  utility,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  reduce  the  re-duplication  of 
street-names  in  London — a  source  of 
frequent  error  and  confusion. 

Sir  Francis  THE  block  of  shops  and 

CHouseYnS  residential  flats  to  be 
Pimlico.  erected  after  Messrs.  Read 
and  MacDonald’s  plans  and  designs  will 
stand  on  the  site  of  three  or  four  houses 
each  of  which  is  worthy  of  a  passing 
notice  as  associated  with  the  careers 
of  Chantrey  and  his  assistants.  The 
ground  lies  at  the  corner,  north-east,  of 
Buckingham  Palace-road  and  Eccleston- 
street.  Of  the  houses  that  have  been 
pulled  down,  one  was  occupied  by 
Chantrey  from  1814  until  his  death  in 
1841.  The  house  was  originally  Nos. 
29  and  30,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  which 
Chantrey  converted  into  one,  and  he 
added  a  studio,  a  sculpture  gallery,  and  a 
foundry  for  working  in  bronze.  There 
he  carved  the  busts  of  Roscoe  and 
Canning,  in  Liverpool  Town  Hall ;  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  the  National  Collection ; 
James  Watt,  at  Glasgow  ;  Lady  Louisa 
Russell,  at  Woburn,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  the  statues  of  Pitt,  in  Hanover- 
square ;  James  Watt,  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  George  IV.,  in  Trafalgar-square  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (finished 
by  Weekes),  Royal  Exchange.  In  1831 
Soane  built  the  ante-room,  lighted  by  a 
lantern  in  the  roof,  of  the  sculpture 
gallery.  The  house  was  renumbered 
as  No.  1,  Eccleston-street,  and  again 
as  No.  102,  Buckingham  Palace-road. 
Another  of  the  houses,  formerly  No.  27, 
Lower  Belgrave-place,  but  latterly  No. 
98,  Buckingham  Palacc-road,  was  the 
home  of  Allan  Cunningham,  the  poet, 
whom  Chantrey  employed  during  nearly 
thirty  years  as  his  secretary  and  foreman 
mason,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
2,000/.  and  an  annuity  of  100/.  In  the 
adjoining  house  lived  Henry  Weekes, 
R.A.,  when  Chantrey’s  principal  assistant. 
After  his  master’s  death  Weekes  com- 
I  pleted  some  of  the  former’s  commissioned 


works,  and  removed  to  Chantrey’s  house, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1877.  At  No.  98  was  born,  in  1816, 
Peter  Cunningham,  a  son  of  Allan 
Cunningham,  who,  on  leaving  Christ 
Hospital  School,  became  a  clerk  in 
the  Audit  Office,  and  compiled  the 
“  Handbook  of  London  ”  (1849-50). 

No.  13,  Eccleston-street,  whither  Chantrey 
removed  from  No.  12,  Chari es-street, 
St.  James’s-square,  on  his  marriage  in 
1807,  has  been  pulled  down. 

- - 

EXHIBITION  OF  STUDENTS’  WORKS  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Two  very  instructive  exhibitions,  indicating 
the  standard  attained  in  the  official  art  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  at  the  present  time,  are  to  be 
seen  at  South  Kensington,  and  will  be  open 
during  the  month  of  August. 

The  national  art  competitions  are  located  in 
the  Indian  section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  consist  of  an  excellent  selection, 
from  important  art  centres,  of  works  comprising 
designs  in* architecture,  studies  of  old  buildings, 
examples  of  textile  fabrics,  metal  work,  faience, 
enamels,  wallpapers,  modelling  of  figures,  and 
designs  for  posters.  In  the  architectural  section 
a  bronze  medal  is  awarded  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibbons 
for  some  good  measured  drawings,  and  the  same 
author  obtains  a  silver  medal  for  drawings  of 
a  large  painted  rood  screen,  a  good  design  in 
many  respects  and  well  shown  in  a  practical, 
detailed  way.  Mr.  A.  R.  Atkinson  Bends  his 
design  for  the  treatment  of  a  crescent  in  the 
streets  of  a  large  town,  which  was  submitted  at 
the  R.I.B.A.  exhibition  in  January  last  and 
received  our  favourable  comment ;  the  author 
is  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  this  work  and  a 
silver  medal  for  a  clever  design  for  a  covered 
bridge,  a  Gothic  feature  spanning  a  small  river. 
The  effects  are  perhaps  hard  and  rigid,  but  the 
drawings  are  excellent.  Mr.  A.  R.  Richardson 
gains  a  similar  award  for  his  design  for  a 
“Pavilion  in  a  Public  Park.”  A  good  design  is  “A 
Town  Bank,”  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Parsons,  which  wins 
a  bronze  medal.  Excellent  work  is  shown  in 
the  time  studies  or  examination  in  design,  and 
the  subject,  a  village  club,  is  admirably  treated 
by  several  students.  The  works  in  the  applied 
arts  are  numerous  and  of  considerable  merit,  but 
space  does  not  permit  of  detailed  reference. 

The  larger  and  perhaps  more  important 
exhibition,  that  of  the  works  of  students  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  is  to  be  found  in  an  iron 
building  known  as  “  Block  C,”  situated  behind 
the  Natural  History  Museum.  The  exhibits 
are  selected  from  the  studies  made  in  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  School,  the  Design  School,  the  Craft 
Classes,  and  the  Painting  School.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  a  good  training  is  given  to  students  in 
architecture,  under  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  by 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are 
worked  out.  The  study  of  old  buildings  from 
actual  example  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
instruction,  for  we  find  some  scale  drawings  and 
great  sheets  of  full-size  details  of  the  Mausoleum 
at  Halicarnassos,  which  represent  the  work  of  a 
group  of  students  to  whom  special  facilities  were 
given  by  the  British  Museum  authorities. 
Another  subject,  an  English  Renaissance 
building,  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard- 
street,  E.C.,  now  threatened  with  demolition, 
has  been  carefully  measured.  In  this  case  the 
students  specialising  in  architecture  made  the 
scale  drawings  of  the  fabric,  while  others  follow- 
ing  applied  design  have  prepared  full-size 
studies  of  the  various  carved  fittings  and  other 
ornaments.  Large  sheets  of  mouldings  show 
that  Gothic  architecture  is  practically  studied  in 
diagram  and  from  actual  example. 

Coming  to  designs,  the  first  year  students’ 
work  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  average 
merit.  Subjects  are  set,  based  upon  lectures 
given  on  the  various  styles  of  architecture. 
Upon  the  classic  lectures  is  based  the  design  for 
a  colonnade,  in  which  the  student  was  directed  to 
show  the  picturesque  treatment  of  repeating 
symmetrical  forms,  and  much  good  work  in 
general  ideas  is  to  be  seen. 

Lectures  on  domed  buildings  formed  the 
basis  of  the  design  for  a  small  domed  church 
in  a  British  colony.  Here  scale  drawings  only 
are  given,  and  the  plans  do  not  6how  any  great 
imagination.  In  both  subjects,  however,  Mr. 
E.  Healey’s  work  is  of  considerable  merit. 

A  vaulted  country  church  arises  out  of  the 
mediaeval  lectures.  '  In  this  case  a  plan  was 
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given,  and  we  should  imagine  that  the  heights 
were  fixed  ;  but  no  design  has  any  country 
feeling  in  it,  and  only  one  student  shows  any 
knowledge  of  stone  vaulting — scarcely  a  first 
year  subject. 

In  domestic  design,  where  we  should  have 
expected  the  most  promising  work,  the  standard 
falls  considerably.  In  all  cases  plans  are 
supplied,  but  permission  is  given  to  vary  the 
arrangement  ;  this,  therefore,  resolves  the 
design  into  a  problem  in  elevations,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  eliminates  the  difficulties  of  con¬ 
struction.  It,  moreover,  tends  to  deaden  the 
student’s  powers  of  imagination.  The  results 
of  this  process  are  borne  upon  the  face  of  the 
actual  work  exhibited,  for,  with  slight  exception, 
there  is  little  merit  in  the  designs  for  a  cottage, 
a  country  house,  a  small  school,  and  an  alms¬ 
house  college.  The  best  work  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  found  in  the  designs  for  a  fountain,  some 
of  which  are  excellently  drawn  to  full  size.  In 
this  subject  it  is  seen  that  the  students  receive 
preliminary  art  training  before  entering  the 
Royal  College,  for  the  drawing  of  sculpture  and 
other  embellishments  is  much  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  architecture. 

The  work  of  the  second  and  third  year 
students,  while  showing  greater  departure  from 
type,  does  not  mark,  generally  speaking,  any 
great  advance  in  design.  The  drawings  of  a 
town  house  are  dull,  and  those  of  a  domed 
church  disappointing.  The  best  work  is  seen, 
however,  in  the  decorative  treatment  of  an 
entrance-hall,  staircase,  etc.,  of  a  mansion. 
Some  of  these  schemes  have  well-drawn 
designs  in  colour  decoration,  while  others  are 
limited  to  panelled  and  other  wood  fittings  only. 
The  work  of  Messrs.  A.  E.  Martin,  George,  and 
H.  Morley  is  excellent.  The  last-named,  as 
travelling  student,  exhibits  colour  sketches  and 
studies  made  during  an  Italian  tour. 

The  work  of  the  Design  School  is  seen  in  a 
very  comprehensive  show,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  too  numerous  for  reference  in  this 
short  review.  Enough  is  seen,  however,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  school  is  doing  good  work 
in  the  applied  arts  under  Professor  Lethaby. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  the  exhibition  is 
the  work  of  the  Painting  School  students,  which 
bears  an  unmistakable  influence  of  the  master, 
Professor  Moira,  who  directs  the  studies.  Apart 
from  the  life  subjects  there  arc  many  decorative 
works  of  a  very  high  order.  The  series  of 
colour  treatments  of  lunettes  has  produced 
very  interesting  designs,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  some  historical 
incident  from  the  student’s  own  district. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Murray’s  arrangement  of  the  semi¬ 
circle  is  the  best  in  our  opinion  :  the  grouping 
and  massing  of  the  colour  and  the  interests,  is 
both  satisfying  and  clever. 

The  decoration  of  an  intersecting  barrel 
vault,  presumably,  of  a  church,  is  the  subject 
which  possesses  the  greatest  merit  of  the 
exhibition.  The  various  schemes  consist  of 
small-scale  coloured  models  of  the  vault  and 
full-size  cartoons  of  the  chief  figures,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  large  proportion  of 
lady  students  are  represented  in  the  excellent 
work  exhibited  ;  amongst  whom  Miss  Browning. 
Miss  Giraud  and  Miss  Pickavanee  are  pro¬ 
minent.  The  work  of  the  modelling  class,  under 
.  Professor  Lanteri.  which  contains  gallery  and 
decorative  pieces  and  sculpture,  is  not  the  least 
interesting  of  a  very  interesting  exhibition, 
which  we  can  recommend  to  all  our  readers  as 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

These  works  illustrate  the  systems  and  pro¬ 
cesses  in  operation  for  the  study  and  application 
of  architecture  and  the  allied  arts  by  British 
students,  and  the  results  may  be  said  to  be 
satisfactory,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
encouragement  of  individuality  in  design. 

Other  institutions  that  deal  with  architect  ural 
education — with  the  exception,  we  suppose,  of 
the  new  day  school  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion — are  handicapped  by  the  very  slight  hold 
they  have  over  the  students  working  at  their 
classes  or  for  their  examinations.  Here  we 
have  the  result  of  three  years  systematised 
study.  A  student  entering  the  school  is  trained 
immediately  to  make  measured  drawings  and  to 
think  of  them  as  practical  working  drawings 
such  as  a  modern  workman  would  require  «o  as  to 
reproduce  the  subject.  A  beginning  is  made  with 
wooden  panelling  and  ornament  from  English 
specimens  in  the  Museum,  taking  examples 
in  historical  sequence,  and  observing  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mitring  and  mouldings  upon  the 
framings  and  the  alteration  of  character  in  the 
ornamental  forms  derived  from  those  employed 
in  other  materials,  as  the  arcading  and  shafts 


of  stonework,  when  used  in  woodwork,  and  so 
on  to  larger  and  more  difficult  subjects  in  the 
museum. 

The  study  of  design  is  enlivened  by  courses 
of  lectures  to  each  class  of  students,  showing 
historical  illustrations  with  demonstrations,  as 
well  as  by  visits  to  buildings  of  interest,  suitable 
to  illustrate  the  lecture  and  the  subject  for 
design.  During  their  visits  the  students  are 
instructed  in  making  notes  and  sketches. 
Architectural  perspective  and  pen-and-ink  draw¬ 
ing  are  taught  and  encouraged.  A  student  at 
the  end  of  a  three  years’  course  of  study  has 
come  into  contact  with  architecture  ancient  and 
modern,  and  has  heard  discerning  criticism  and 
reference  to  modern  requirements  and  methods 
of  work.  He  has  had  a  chance  of  learning  to 
draw  intelligently,  both  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
that  he  may  be  able  to  express  his  ideas  and 
wishes  to  a  workman  on  paper.  The  running 
accompaniment  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
have  taught  him  history  and  the  elements  of 
design,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  course  he  is  fitted 
to  begin  to  learn  the  practice  of  architecture. 
How  docs  this  compare  with  the  usual  form  of 
pupilage  in  an  architect’s  office  ?  There  are 
shining  exceptions,  but  too  often,  at  the  end  of 
three  years’  pupilage,  a  young  man  is  practically 
useless,  and  is  without  a  foundation  on  which 
to  place  his  subsequent  enquiries  and  ex¬ 
perience.  The  day  school  system  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages  ;  some  of  them  could  be  counter¬ 
balanced,  if  it  were  possible,  by  so  many  months’ 
apprenticeship  to  competent  clerks  of  works 
on  big  buildings  in  the  course  of  erection. 

Architectural  pupils  also  have  the  advantage 
of  excellent  tuition  in  the  allied  crafts  already 
referred  to,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to 
an  architect  in  practice. 

- - 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts  has  awarded 
the  “  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  ”  in  sculpture  to 
M.  Larrive.  a  pupil  of  M.  Barrias.  This  young 
sculptor,  who  obtained  a  medal  of  the  third  class 
in  1001,  exhibited  at  this  year’s  Salon  a  bronze 
group  under  the  title  “  A  la  Oarriei'e.”  The 
“  second  grand  prix  ”  in  sculpture  went  also 
to  a  pupil  of  M.  Barrias,  M.  Aime  Blaise.  In 
painting,  the  “  grand  prix  ”  has  not  been 
awarded  this  year. 

While  the  “  Vieux  Paris  ”  Committee  is 
working  with  praiseworthy  zeal  to  preserve 
the  historical  remains  of  the  earlier  city,  certain 
practically-minded  spirits  are  endeavouring 
equally  to  reconcile  the  modem  requirements 
and  future  aspirations  of  the  city  with  respect 
for  its  old  associations.  Hence  the  formation 
of  the  “  Nouveau  Paris  ”  Committee,  which 
has  found  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Municipal 
Council  supporters  who  are  determined  to 
follow  out  what  is  called  the  “  transformation 
rationelle  ”  of  Paris,  professing  at  the  same 
time  every  regard  for  matters  of  historical 
interest.  An  independent  worker  in  the  same 
direction  is  M.  Eugene  Henard,  who  was  a 
valued  collaborator  of  M.  Bouvard  in  the  1900 
exhibition,  and  who  has  successively  devoted 
himself  to  the  solution  of  difficult  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  conflict  between  utility  and  senti¬ 
ment.  When  the  demolition  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  was  first  talked  of,  he  proposed  a  plan  for 
a  grand  boulevard  surrounding  the  whole  city 
on  the  line  of  the  fortifications.  Later  on,  the 
question  of  the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  so 
necessary  for  the  hygienic  condition  of  a  city, 
led  him  to  publish  a  comparison  between 
London  and  Paris,  in  the  matter  of  public 
gardens,  which  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
French  capital.  Lastly,  having  considered  the 
means  for  utilising  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the 
Galerie  des  Machines,  M.  Henard  has  taken  up 
the  question  of  the  Palais  Royal,  a  quarter  which 
is  losing  its  old  attractions  for  want  of  direct 
communication  with  the  rich  and  populous 
quarters  of  the  city.  This  scheme,  which  he 
calls  the  “  nouvelle  grande  croisee  de  Paris,”  is 
to  provide  a  new  central  avenue  of  communi¬ 
cation,  traversing  the  Palais  Royal  but  without 
interfering  with  its  architecture,  and  leading 
into  the  Rue  Royale  at  one  end  and  the  Rue 
.Sebastopol  at  the  other  end.  This  avenue, 
which  he  proposes  to  call  the  “  Avenue  de 
Palais  Royale,”  would  be  intersected  at  a  right 
angle  by  an  “  Avenue  de  Richelieu  ”  formed  by 
widening  the  old  Rue  de  Richelieu.  M.  Henard, 
who  has  studied  the  scheme  very  completely, 
estimates  its  total  cost  at  about  35  million 
francs  ;  a  large  expenditure  no  doubt,  but  one 
which  it  is  considered  would  be  justified  by  the 
great  advantages  to  the  centre  of  Paris  that 


would  accrue  from  the  opening  up  of  old 
quarters  which  would  have  a  new  fife  infused 
into  them  ;  and  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
historical  considerations  ought  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  so  great  a  public  improvement. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  definitely  adopted 
by  the  Municipal  Council  for  re-arrangement  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  At  each  side,  along  the 
Avenue  Suffren  and  the  Avenue  La  Bour- 
donnais,  a  space  40  metres  wide  will  be  reserved 
for  a  first  line  of  buildings,  with  shops  on  each 
face.  Then  will  come  an  inner  boulevard 
25  metres  wide.  A  second  line  of  buildings  2C 
metres  wide  will  follow,  but  restricted  to  a 
height  of  15  metres,  and  without  shops  on  the 
side  next  the  Park  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
esplanade  of  the  Champ  do  Mars  will  be  cut 
from  east  to  west  by  two  broad  roads  on  the  axes 
of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle  and  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique  respectively,  and  all  the  portion 
betweeu  the  first  of  these  roads  and  the  river 
will  be  laid  out  in  ”  Jardins  Anglais,”  while  the 
opposite  space,  down  to  the  Ecole  Militaire,  will 
be  laid  out  in  “  Jardins  a  la  Franchise, ”  with 
large  spaces  reserved  as  play -grounds.  A'frce 
space  GO  metres  wide  will  be  reserved  in  front 
of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  so  that  Gabriel’s  fine 
facade  will,  as  before,  close  the  perspective  at 
the  end  of  the  Champ  do  Mars.  This  scheme  of 
course  necessarily  implies  the  demolition  of  the 
Galerie  des  Machines,  which  however  may  very 
probably  be  rebuilt  on  some  other  site,  where 
it.  will  be  useful  without  interfering  with  archi¬ 
tectural  effect. 

The  monument  to  Pasteur,  by  Falguiere,  has 
recently  been  inaugurated,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  not  in  scale  with  its  site,  and 
that  in  the  wide  space  of  the  Place  de  Breteuil, 
of  which  it  occupies  the  centre,  it  seems  very 
much  lost,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  it 
some  kind  of  border  or  framework  of  artificial 
plantation,  in  order  to  give  it  the  requisite 
emphasis. 

The  “  Quarticr  de  la  Cite  ”  will  shortly  be  the 
scene  of  some  important  new  works.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  which  is  a 
danger  to  the  river  traffic,  is  to  be  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  on  different  lines,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  1,300,000  francs.  Secondly,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  demolish  the  Morgue,  situated  at  a 
point  in  the  He  de  la  Cite  where  it  interferes 
with  the  view  of  Notre  Dame.  The  removal  of 
this  building  will  allow  of  the  garden  of  the 
Archbishop's  palace  being  prolonged  to  the  river 
bank,  opposite  the  lie  St.  Louis,  and  thus  flowers 
and  trees  will  take  the  place  of  a  building  of 
gloomy  associations,  which  could  more  suitably 
be  rebuilt,  near  the  still  existing  building  of  the 
ancient  H6tel  Dieu. 

Among  other  contemplated  improvements 
may  be  mentioned  the  proposed  removal  to  a 
site  outside  the  fortifications  of  the  Army 
Remount  Depot,  which  at  present  occupies  an 
extensive  site  between  the  Parc  de  Mont souris 
and  the  Porte  d’Orleans.  The  Municipal 
Council  has  been  in  negotiation  with  the  War 
Department  to  obtain  this  site  for  the  erection 
of  artisans’  dwellings,  leaving  the  central 
portion  as  an  open  square  for  games  and 
gymnastic  exercise. 

M.  Georges  Trugard,  a  decorative  sculptor  of 
great  talent,  has  died  at  the  age  of  56.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Franyais, 
and  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  1900  exhibi¬ 
tion.  and  also  medals  at  various  exhibitions  of 
the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  Among 
his  more  important  work  may  he  mentioned  the 
carved  decorations  of  the  Eden  Theatre,  the 
Theatre  des  Arts  at  Rouen,  the  Municipal 
Theatre  of  Epernay,  the  Salle  des  pas  Perdus 
of  the  Municipal  Buildings  at  Rouen,  and  the 
Salle  des  Fetes  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 

- - 

Bradford  District  Bath  Scheme.— The 
Mayor  of  Bradford  (Alderman  David  Wade) 
opened  the  new  baths  in  Drummond-road, 
Mannirigham,  on  the  25th  ult.  The  buildings 
arc  situated  at  the  junction  of  Drummond- 
road  and  Carl  isle-road.  In  the  centre  is  a 
swimming  bath,  varying  in  depth  from 
5  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft.  6in.,  and  60  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
broad.  Separate  provision  of  slipper  and 
other  baths  for  males  and  females  is  made  on 
each  side  of  the  swimming  pond,  to  which 
there  is  access  from  both  wings,  with  arrange¬ 
ments  for  shutting  off  each  department  as 
required.  On  the  male  side  there  are  three 
slipper  baths  and  fifteen  douche.  and 

on  the  female  side  two  slipper  and  eleven 
douche  baths.  Mr.  Booth  was  the  con¬ 

tractor.  Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  the  City 
Architect,  was  architect  for  the  work. 
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Friday,  July  22,  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to 
Chepstow  and  Tintern.  The  party  left  Bristol 
at  9.45  a.m.,  and,  on  arrival  at  Chepstow, 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  parish  church,  which 
was  described  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Henslay  and  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear.  It  consists 
of  the  nave  only,  now  despoiled  of  its  aisles,  of 
the  church  of  the  alien  priory  of  Striguil, 
which  was  founded  as  a  cell  of  the  Norman 
Abbey  of  Cormeilles  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
The  nave,  which  is  six  bays  long,  has  arcades 
of  plain  and  simple  character  of  a  date,  circa 
1100,  with  a  low  triforium  of  two  coupled 
arches  and  a  clerestory.  Both  the  aisles  and 
the  main  span  seem  to  have  been  intended 
to  have  been  vaulted.  The  central  tower  fell 
in  1701,  and  only  the  base  of  its  north-west 
pier  is  left.  With  its  materials  an  effective 
new  tower  was  built  in  the  westernmost  bay. 
The  present  north  transept  and  chancel  are 
modern.  There  are  good  tombs  with  effigies 
to  Henry  Herbert,  Second  Earl  of  Worcester 
( ob .  1549),  and  his  countess,  and  to  Thomas 
and  Margaret  Shipman,  1620.  The  font  is  an 
interesting  one  of  the  XVtli  century,  with 
pierced  pinnacled  buttresses  round  the  stem. 

Chepstow  Castle. 

The  grand  remains  of  Chepstow  Castle  wore 
next  inspected,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  who  pointed  out  its 
identity  with  the  “  Castellum  de  Estrighoiel,” 
or  Striguil,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as 
the  work  of  William  (FitzOsbern),  Earl  of 
Hereford.  The  castle  of  Earl  William,  Mr. 
Hope  thought,  did  not  include  the  lower  or 
outer  bailey,  which  was  added  in  the  XHIth 
century,  and  the  plan  and  configuration  of  the 
ground  seemed  to  point  to  the  former  existence 
of  a  rocky  mount  on  the  platform  now  called 
the  barbican.  Mr.  Hope  also  showed  that  the 
so-called  keep  was  really  the  great  hall,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  against  its  being  actually  the 
work  of  Earl  William,  and,  therefore,  prior  to 
1072,  when  the  earl  was  killed  in  Normandy. 
The  Count  de  Lasteyrie,  while  agreeing  that  the 
so-called  keep  was  the  hall,  was  unable  to 
assent  to  the  early  date  claimed  for  it,  and  also 
expressed  his  inability  to  follow  the  reasons  for 
the  former  existence  of  the  moated  mount  at 
the  western  end.  After  inspecting  the  remains 
of  the  beautiful  hall,  etc.  in  the  lower  ward, 
and  the  great  tower  known  as  Martin’s,  or 
Bigod’s,  the  party  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

Tintern  Abbey. 

Shortly  after  2  p.m.,  brakes  being  in  readiness, 
the  journey  was  continued  to  the  well-known 
ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey,  where  Mr.  Harold  Brak¬ 
spear  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Abbey 
and  the  salient  features  of  its  architecture  and 
arrangements.  He  also  gave  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  first  church  was  a  small  one  with  an 
aisleless  nave  like  the  earliest  church  at  Waverley, 
a  theory  that  had  been  clearly  proved  by  the 
discovery  only  a  few  days  before  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  exactly 
on  the  line  indicated  by  him.  The  Abbey 
buildings  are  now  vested  in  the  Department 
of  Woods  and  Forests  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Philip  Baylis,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  preserve  everything  as  it  stands, 
without  loss  to  its  beauty  and  picturesqueness. 
At  present  a  tall  scaffolding  envelops  the 
great  east  window,  tho  central  mullion  of 
which  is  in  a  critical  condition. 

The  party  subsequently  returned  by  special 
train  to  Bristol. 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  was  held  in 
the  Bristol  Museum  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
Francis  Fox,  President  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society.  By  kind 
permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor  the  splendid 
series  of  swords,  maces,  and  other  civic  insignia, 
as  well  as  the  valuable  plate,  was  exhibited,  and 
briefly  described  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  called 
special  attention  to  the  three  earliest  swords 
as  being  genuine  productions  of  the  XIVth  and 
XVth  centuries. 

Bath  Buildijigs. 

On  Saturday,  the  23rd,  the  party  left  Bristol 
by  the  9.35  a.m.  train  for  Bath.  Here  a  visit 
was  paid  first  to  the  Roman  baths,  where,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  F.  Haverfield,  the 
arrangements  were  described  by  Mr.  Hope, 
who  pointed  out  the  chief  differences  between 
this  very  perfect  example  of  thermal  baths  and 
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those  of  the  ordinary  type,  based  on  a  similar 
system  to  the  modern  Turkish  bath,  found  at 
Wroxeter,  Silchester,  and  elsewhere.  The 
wonderful  collection  of  carved  and  moulded 
architectural  remains,  which  are  now  being 
admirably  arranged  by  the  authorities  in  tho 
practically  vacant  space  north  of  the  great 
bath,  excited  considerable  attention. 

The  Abbey  church  was  next  visited,  and 
described  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  who  briefly 
reviewed  its  history  from  the  foundation,  and 
pointed  out  the  leading  architectural  features. 
The  present  church,  Mr.  Peers  showed,  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Oliver  King  after  1495,  and 
completed  sufficiently  for  the  services  to  be  held 
in  it  before  1539,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the 
nave  only  of  the  Norman  church  that  preceded 
it.  Some  of  the  bases  of  this  remain  under  the 
floor,  and  have  been  exposed  for  examination. 
At  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey  the  church 
and  buildings  were  sold,  but  the  unfinished 
shell  of  the  church  was  subsequently  given 
to  the  mayor  and  citizens  by  Edmund  Coulthurst, 
and  in  1572  begun  to  be  repaired  and  completed 
by  Mr.  Peter  Chapman.  Much  was  done  to 
finish  the  building  by  Bishop  Montague,  1608-16, 
but  the  actual  completion  was  not  effected  until 
some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  navo  and  aisles 
ware  vaulted  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Charterhouse  Remains,  Hinton. 

After  luncheon,  carriages  were  in  readiness 
to  convey  the  party  to  Hinton,  where  Mr.  Hope 
pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  the  remains 
of  the  Charterhouse,  one  of  the  nine  English 
houses  of  this  Order.  This  was  originally 
founded  by  William  Longespec,  Earl  of  Sarum, 
in  1222,  at  Hethrop,  co.  Gloucester,  but  moved 
to  Hinton  in  1227  by  his  widow,  the  Countess 
Ela.  The  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  1232,  but  only  two  isolated  and  half- 
ruined  blocks  now  remain.  The  one  contains 
the  chapter-house,  which,  as  usual,  had  an  altar, 
with  the  sacristy  and  treasury  above,  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  pigeon-house.  The  other  is  a 
vaulted  undercroft,  consisting  of  two  chambers — 
a  larger,  and  a  smaller  with  a  fireplace,  and 
perhaps  served  as  the  f rater  and  kitchen 
respectively.  The  church,  which  was  vaulted, 
adjoined  the  chapter-house  on  the  north, 
and  the  great  cloister,  with  its  circuit  of  the 
cells  and  gardens  of  the  monks,  lay  to  the  south. 
Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  the  existing  remains 
belonged  to  the  domus  superior,  or  upper  house 
of  the  •  monastery,  which  also  possessed,  like 
Witham,  a  domus  inferior,  or  lower  house, 
known  as  the  frary,  about  half  a  mile  off,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Frome,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  lay  brothers,  who  there  lived  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  procurator.  Of  this 
nothing  is  now  left.  Some  remains  of  the  gate¬ 
house  of  the  upper  house  are  incorporated  into 
the  modern  mansion  upon  the  site. 

From  Hinton  the  drive  was  continued  past 
the  fine  XVth  century  hostelry  at  Norton 
St.  Philips  to  Farleigh  Hungerford,  where  the 
chapel  of  the  destroyed  castle,  or  fortified 
manor-house,  was  inspected  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Brakspear,  who  called  attention  to  the 
interesting  series  of  Hungerford  tombs,  and  the 
collection  of  Commonwealth  armour  displayed 
on  the  walls. 

The  journey  was  then  resumed  to  Bradford- 
on- Avon,  which,  from  its  having  been  visited  by 
the  Institute  so  recently  as  1887  from  Salisbury, 
had  not  been  formally  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  So  many  members,  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  again  inspect  the  place  that 
a  halt  was  made  to  allow  of  visits  to  the  Hall, 
the  parish  and  Saxon  churches,  and  the  Barton 
farm  and  barn. 

The  party  subsequently  returned  to  Bristol 
by  the  6.41  p.m.  train. 

Wells  Cathedral,  etc. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Hope  read  a 
paper  on  the  architectural  history  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Wells,  with  special  reference 
to  the  site  of  the  earlier  church,  and  the  building 
of  the  present  structure.  From  the  evidence 
of  the  topography  of  the  city,  Mr.  Hope  showed 
that  the  earlier  building  probably  crossed  in  an 
oblique  direction  the  site  of  the  present  cloister, 
and  continued  to  be  represented  until  late  in 
the  XVth  century  by  the  “  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
cloister.”  This  perhaps  included  a  portion 
of  the  older  structure,  since  it  retained  its 
obliquity  of  axis  as  compared  with  the  present 
church.  This  latter,  Mr.  Hope  contended, 
could  be  shown  by  the  recent  researches  of 
Canon  Church  among  the  Chapter  muniments 
to  have  been  begun  on  a  new  site  by  Bishop 


Reginald  (1174-91),  and  slowly  carried  on 
during  the  ensuing  episcopate  of  Bishop  Savaric, 
who  may  have  completed  its  Lady  Chapel. 
Under  Bishop  Jocelin,  who  succeeded  in  1206, 
the  building  practically  stood  still  on  account 
of  his  long  exile,  the  interdict,  and  other  causes, 
and  was  not  continued  until  1220,  when  a  huge 
grant  of  oak  trees  by  the  King  “  for  the  making 
of  the  limekiln,”  points  to  the  beginning  of  some 
new  work  on  a  great  scale.  This,  Mr.  Hope 
believed  to  bo  the  west  front,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  completed  as  high  as  the  roofs  at  the 
bishop’s  death  in  1242,  as  well  as  most  of  its 
magnificent  and  unrivalled  series  of  statues  and 
sculptures.  By  the  aid  of  a  large  plan  with 
movable  pieces  Mr.  Hope  also  explained  tho 
later  alterations  and  additions  to  the  church, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the 
Institute  to  the  building  itself. 

On  Monday,  the  25th,  the  party  went  by  special 
train  to  Wells,  and  on  arrival  made  its  way  on 
foot  to  the  fine  parish  church  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
This  consists  of  a  XIVth  century  chancel  of 
four  bays,  with  somewhat  later  aisles  of  three 
bays,  north  and  south  transepts  of  the  XHIth 
century,  a  nave  and  aisles  of  seven  bays,  with 
south  porch  and  an  exchequer  or  treasure-house 
opposite  on  the  north,  north  and  south  chapels 
west  of  tho  transepts,  and  a  western  tower ; 
there  is  also  a  small  vestry  north  of  the  chancel. 
The  architectural  history  was  explained  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Peers,  who  pointed  out  tho  curious 
manner  in  which  the  original  XHIth-ccntury 
arcades  had  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  stone 
by  stone,  in  tho  XVth  century,  when  the  pillars 
were  lengthened  by  some  7  ft.  The  church  had 
also  undergone  a  considerable  remodelling  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  stately  western  tower 
was  then  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  ono 
at  the  crossing.  Mr.  Peers  also  called  attention 
to  the  mutilated  reredoses  of  the  Trinity 
altar  in  the  north  transept,  and  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  in  the  south  transept.  The  latter  was 
made  by  contract  by  John  Stowell,  freemason, 
of  Wells,  in  1470,  and  contained  an  elaborate  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse  and  Genea¬ 
logy  of  Our  Lord.  Many  interesting  painted  and 
gilded  fragments  of  the  statues,  discovered 
during  a  restoration  of  the  church  in  1848,  are 
stacked  away  in  the  aisles.  * 

The  cathedral  church  was  next  visited  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope,  who  pointed  out 
the  chief  features  of  interest  and  the  various 
stages  of  its  architectural  history.  On  tho 
invitation  of  Sir  H.  Howorth,  the  Count  do 
Lasteyrie  expressed  his  views  upon  the  building. 
While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Hopo  that  the 
work  had  been  continuous  from  east  to  west, 
he  was  inclined  to  regard  the  transepts  and  navo 
as  Bishop  Jocelin’s  work,  and  the  west  front 
and  its  sculpture  as  later  than  his  time.  Mr. 
Hope,  in  reply,  pointed  out  the  use  throughout 
the  transepts  and  nave  of  tho  square  abacus, 
and  the  general  resemblance  of  the  work  to 
that  at  Glastonbury,  which  could  bo  dated 
to  1184-1189. 

After  luncheon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Deanery, 
which  was  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Dean,  Dr.  Jex-Blake.  The  fine  hall  of  the 
Archdeacon’s  house,  now  the  Theological 
College  Library,  and  the  picturesque  street  of 
houses  forming  the  Vicars’  Close,  with  its  ancient 
chapel,  hall,  etc.  were  next  examined,  and, 
after  viewing  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  sculptures  of  the  west  front, 
a  halt  was  made  at  tho  Bishop’s  Palace,  tho 
chief  features  of  which  were  described  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  party  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  Bristol  by  special  train. 
The  concluding  evening  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  when  tho 
Bishop  read  a  short  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  See,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  all 
those  who  had  assisted  in  carrying  out  so 
successfully  the  Bristol  meeting. 

Tuesday,  the  26th,  the  concluding  day,  was 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  St.  Pierre,  Moyne’s  Court, 
and  Mathern,  and  to  Caerwent  and  Caldicot.  At 
St.  Pierre  the  manor  house  was  first  examined, 
by  the  kindness  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Stacey. 
The  buildings  are  arranged  round  a  courtyard, 
entered  by  a  good  but  plain  Tudor  gateway, 
but  have  been  much  modernised.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  parish  church  is  of  early  Norman  date,  with 
some  interesting  coffin  slabs.  A  walk  across 
a  couple  of  fields,  past  the  site  of  a  large  moated 
homestead,  brought  the  party  to  Moyne’s 
Court,  a  picturesque  gabled  house,  built  by 
Francis  Godwin,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  1609. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  a  pretty  enclosed  garden, 
entered  by  a  simple  gatehouse  of  the  XIVth 
century.  The  walk  was  continued  across  to 
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the  fields  to  Mathern,  where  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Tewdric  was  first  visited,  and  described 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Davies.  The.  building  consists 
of  a  Xlllth-century  chancel  and  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  south  porch  of 
late  XIVth -century  work,  and  a  western  tower 
of  the  XVth  century.  The  nave  and  aisles 
have  good  wagon  roofs.  The  church  is  reported 
to  be  the  burying  place  of  Theoderick,  King  of 
Morgannek,  commonly  called  St.  Tewdric, 
who  was  accounted  a  martyr  through  his 
having  been  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  pagan 
Saxons  at  Tintern  in  600. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff, 
which  adjoins  the  church,  was  next  inspected 
by  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Tipping, 
who  also  lucidly  described  its  history  and 
arrangements.  It  includes  the  remains  of  a 
courtyard  house  of  the  XVth  century,  with  a 
three-storied  tower-porch,  but  the  hall  wing 
has  been  destroyed,  and  the  house  generally 
altered  in  late  Tudor  times.  Part  of  an  earlier 
house  of  the  XIVth  century  is  also  preserved, 
with  the  remains  of  the  gatehouse  by  which 
it  was  entered.  After  inspecting  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  house,  the  party  returned  to 
Chepstow  for  luncheon. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to 
Caerwent,  where  the  abundant  traces  of  the 
Roman  town,  now  in  course  of  systematic 
excavation,  were  inspected  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin  and  Mr.  T.  Ashby,  jun. 
Special  interest  was  taken  in  a  newly-discovered 
gateway  in  the  south  wall.  From  Caerwent 
the  journey  was  resumed  to  Caldicot  Castle,  the 
many  interesting  features  of  which  were  pointed 
out  by  its  present  possessor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cobb. 

The  party  subsequently  returned  to  Bristol, 
and  a  most  successful  meeting  was  thus  brought 
to  a  close. 

- - 

THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  CONGRESS.* 
Section  II. — Engineering  and  Architecture. 
W  The  first  sitting  of  this  section  was  held  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  under  the  presidency  of 
Prof.  Henry  Robinson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  presidential  address,  said  he  recog¬ 
nised  that  the  subjects  which  interested  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in  advanced  sanitary  work 
in  engineering  and  architecture  covered  a  very 
wide  area,  and  therefore  he  would  confine 
his  remarks  to  those  matters  with  which  he 
had  to  deal  with  in  his  professional  life.  In 
advising  as  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
on  sewage  outfalls  there  was  abundant  data 
now  to  determine  the  right  system  for  each 
place.  He  was  quite  confident  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  conditions  varied  sufficiently  to 
require  intelligent  and  impartial  consideration 
to  be  given  as  to  which  of  the  several  systems 
or  combination  of  them  best  met  each  case, 
as  it  was  too  often  the  practice  to  apply  an 
arrangement  of  works,  or  a  system,  to  an  outfall 
because  it  was  applied  successfully  somewhere 
else,  although  the  conditions  varied  materially. 
The  want  of  proper  provision  for  dealing  with 
storm  water  at  outfalls  was  often  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble.  He  had  examined  several 
sewage  outfalls  where  the  results  were  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  had  found  the  failure  mainly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  discharge  at 
the  outfall,  through  defective  construction 
of  sewers  or  otherwise,  more  than  three  times 
the  normal  dry  weather  flow,  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  required  to  be  dealt  with 
as  sewage,  prevented  whatever  system  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  in  operation  from  having  a  chance  of 
success.  Waste  land  of  a  pervious  character, 
or  rough  filter  beds,  if  no  land  was  available, 
should  receive  discharges  due  to  abnormal 
rainfall,  which  should  be  carefully  differentiated 
from  the  normal  flow  of  sewage.  In  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  sewage  disposal  works  a  sedimentation 
tank  is  now  regarded  as  useful  in  order  to  arrest 
the  suspended  inorganic  matters  in  sewage 
which  tend  to  clog  any  kind  of  bed.  The  neglect 
to  adopt  this  simple  preliminary  treatment  had 
caused  most  of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
silting  up  of  bacteria  beds.  It  had  been  found 
that  fluctuations  in  the  purity  of  effluents 
from  bacteria  beds  will  occur  when  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  fluid  applied  varies  con¬ 
siderably,  and  this  was  only  what  might  be 
expected.  New  bacteria  beds  required  to  be 
treated  at  the  outset  with  small  quantities 
of  fluid  until  they  have  become  ripe.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  that  with  a  given  area  of  land 
a  much  larger  volume  of  foul  fluid  could  be 
bacterially  treated  by  the  trickling  or  sprinkling 
system  than  by  the  contact  system.  In  either 
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case  the  selection  of  suitable  material  for  the 
beds  is  all  important,  and  that  which  is  used 
must  be  governed  by  the  locality.  In  deter¬ 
mining  what  standard  of  purity  of  effluent 
should  be  required  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Perhaps 
some  minimum  standard  might  be  fixed,  but 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity 
for  carrying  out  remedial  works  to  prevent 
crude  sewage  being  discharged  into  rivers  and 
estuaries  to  cause  nuisance.  However  skilfully 
outfall  works  may  be  designed  and  carried  out, 
after  all  the  results  depended  on  efficient 
management,  and  he  felt  that  some  supervision 
by  an  official  inspector  of  outfalls  would  be  an 
advantage.  The  question  of  the  better  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  rainfall  of  the  country  was  one  of 
national  concern,  and  yet  it  had  not  received 
the  attention  it  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  What  was  imperatively  required 
was  an  authority  having  control  over  the 
whole  of  a  watershed  area  and  responsible 
to  a  State  department.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Sewage  had  indicated  the  desirability  of 
forming  river  boards,  and  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  raised  the  hope 
that  he  would  bring  before  Parliament  a  Bill 
to  deal  with  these  matters.  He  thought  a 
Royal  Commission  would  facilitate  matters  by 
bringing  into  definite  shape  the  lines  which 
legislation  shall  follow. 

The  Chairman  touched  on  the  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  of  last  year,  one  good  result  of  which 
was  that  by  preventing  dust  blowing  about, 
and  by  cleansing  the  drains,  sewers,  and 
surroundings  of  houses,  there  was  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  death-rate.  The  adoption 
of  wood-paving  and  asphalte  in  the  main 
thoroughfares,  although  attended  with  less 
noise,  required,  especially  during  dry  weather, 
systematic  cleansing  with  hose  and  water,  and 
good  scavenging.  As  bearing  upon  road 
sanitation  the  present  method  of  preparing 
the  surface  of  main  roads  left  much  to  be  desired, 
for  the  constant  patching  of  the  very  uneven 
surfaces  was  serious.  He  was  hopeful  that  in 
the  near  future  the  main  roads  would  be  covered 
in  a  way  that  would  be  smooth,  durable, 
and  as  noiseless  as  any  existing  arrangement, 
and  he  had  under  observation  forms  of  con¬ 
struction  which  warranted  him  taking  that 
view.  In  conclusion  he  welcomed  those 
attending  the  section,  and  expressed  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations 
would  tend  to  advance  the  great  object  the 
Institute  had  in  view  in  promoting  sanitary 
knowledge. 

Control  of  Water  Supplies. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Kaye,  Dr.  Johnstone 
gave  the  chief  points  of  a  paper  on  “  The 
Supervisory  Control  of  Water  Supplies.”  The 
author  pointed  out  that  the  legal  duty  of 
providing  a  water  supply  usually  rests  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  individual  sanitary  authorities, 
of  which  there  are  no  less  than  1,800  in  England 
and  Wales.  Obviously  a  very  large  proportion 
of  these  authorities  must  look  beyond  their 
own  area  for  the  source  of  supply,  and  thus  it 
had  come  about  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  has  occurred  something  like  a 
scramble  for  the  best  available  supplies.  There 
was  now  a  wide  and  growing  feeling  that  some 
form  of  supervisory  control  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  apply  to  all  future  schemes  if  not 
to  many  of  those  already  carried  out.  The 
author  dealt  with  the  many  remedies  which 
had  been  suggested,  and  said  that  whatever 
class  of  supervising  authorities  is  created  they 
must  possess  or  be  able  to  acquire  complete 
and  detailed  local  knowledge  of  the  area  under 
control,  so  as  to  be  able  carefully  to  weigh  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  allocation  of  the  water  supplies  in 
that  area ;  not  merely  taking  cognisance 
of  the  contending  authorities,  but  duly  appre¬ 
ciating  the  rights  of  silent  parties,  and  even 
giving  a  thought  to  those  of  the  non-existant 
communities  which  the  future  may  see.  The 
supervising  authorities  must  be  large  enough 
to  take  a  broad  and  complete  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  yet  not  too  large  to  undertake  the  co¬ 
ordinating  and  supervising  of  the  actual  local 
or  parochial  control  which  is  so  badly- 
needed,  especially  in  some  of  the  following 
directions  :  — 

1.  To  supervise  the  collection,  storage,  and 
distribution  of  water  supplies,  w-ith  power  to 
inspect  all  works.  To  direct  measures  for  the 
better  husbanding  of  supplies  where  necessary, 
and  to  promote  economy  by  suitable  combina¬ 
tion  of  districts.  To  see  that  there  are  no  un¬ 
authorised  departures  from  schemes  as  approved. 
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To  frame  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
gathering  grounds,  and  to  enforce  the  exclusion 
of  particular  supplies  where  necessary.  To 
approve  of  emergency  measures  in  the  case,  of 
scarcity  or  unforeseen  eventualities. 

2.  To  establish  and  carry  on  a  regular  system 
of  comparative  examination  (physical,  chemical 
and  bacteriological)  of  all  the  public  water 
supplies  in  their  area,  and  thus  gradually  build 
up  standards  for  eacb  supply.  Experience  has 
shown,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  significance 
of  analytical  data  is  relative  and  not  absolute  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  early  detection  of  slight 
mischief  can  best  be  made  by  comparison  with 
previous  regular  records  of  the  same  supply. 

3.  To  supervise  all  means  for  the  corrective 
treatment  of  each  supply,  e.g.,  storage,  filtration, 
softening  processes,  chemical  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  plumbo-solvent  action,  etc.  As 
things  are  at  present  these  processes  usually 
give  excellent  results  when  first  established, 
but  changes  in  staff  or  personnel  of  the  water 
authority  often  induces  corresponding  changes 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment — or  considera¬ 
tions  of  finance  and  local  politics  bring  about 
laxity  and  irregularities  of  which  the  consumers 
of  the  water  remain  in  blissful  ignorance. 
Tho  recent  report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  lead  poisoning  has  clearly  shown  that 
this  single  phase  of  the  supervision  of  water 
supplies  is  an  urgent  matter  of  no  little  magni¬ 
tude,  affecting  both  old  and  new  supplies  in 
many  parts  of  tho  country,  and  having  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  function  of  a 
Rivers  Board. 

4.  To  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  health 
statistics  of  tho  various  communities  within 
the  area,  with  a  view  to  studying  the  influences 
of  the  water  supplies  upon  health  at  all  seasons. 
To  investigate  any  disturbances  observed, 
and  apply  remedies. 

5.  To  group  together  areas  for  tho  purpose 
of  distribution,  and  to  secure  water  for  them 
on  equitable  terms,  and  generally  to  represent 
their  interests  in  obtaining  adequate  and 
permanent  supplies,  and  preventing  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  their  natural  sources  by  outside  districts. 

6.  To  regulate,  supervise,  and  enforce  where 
necessary  the  supply  and  use  of  water  for  other 
than  domestic  purposes  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health,  e.g.,  sewer  flushing,  road -watering, 
etc. 

Dr.  Barwise  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  thoroughly  absurd  to  suggest  that  Rivers 
Boards  should  be  the  supervising  authorities 
over  water  supplies. 

The  Chairman  moved,  “  That  this  meeting 
is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  question  of  water 
supplies  demands  investigation  by  a  Royal 
Commission  appointed  specially  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  and  that  representation  be  made 
to  the  Government  accordingly.” 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Domestic  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Thomson,  M.  A.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 
read  a  paper  on  '‘Domestic  Sanitary  Engineer¬ 
ing  in  the  West  of  Scotland.”  He  referred  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  when  in  1883 
he  read  a  paper  on  “  House  Sanitation  in  and 
Around  Glasgow,”  and  said  a  vast  change  for 
the  better  had  come  about  since  then.  The 
present  position  might  be  briefly  described  by 
saying  that  the  standard  arrangement  of  to-day 
is  in  its  essentials  very  similar  to  the  most 
advanced  work  of  twenty-one  years  ago  as 
regards  design ;  that  a  first-class  system  of 
house  drainage  is  now  made  of  iron  almost 
throughout ;  that  the  old  notion  of  substantial 
and  comfortable-looking  woodwork  has  given 
place  to  the  new  one  of  impervious  and  non¬ 
absorbent  construction ;  and  that  everything 
must  now  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
sanitary  inspector.  In  every  new  house,  be  it 
mansion,  cottage,  or  tenement,  and  in  every 
old  one  where  suspicious  circumstances  have 
emerged,  the  drainage  system  is  as  a  matter  of 
course  tested  by  smoke  by  the  Sanitary  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  question  then  arose  whether  the 
present  methods  are  the  best  for  securing  good 
results  now  and  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
future,  and  his  opinion  was  that  they  were  not. 
The  present  standards  of  design,  construction, 
and  testing  for  the  great  majority  of  houses 
were  simply  those  of  the  various  building 
regulations.  These  regulations  dated  ten  or 
twelve  years  back.  Internal  evidence  suggested 
that  their  framers  tried  to  ensure  sound  work 
and  hoped  they  would  get  it,  but  had  consider¬ 
able  doubts  about  it,  and  at  that  time  probably 
their  doubts  were  justified.  Their  tradesmen, 
however,  had  risen  to  the  occasion  and  they 
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low  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  work  far 
better  than  could  then  be  generally  anticipated. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  run  of  work 
;ould  only  just  pass  muster,  and  this  was  not 
because  of  any  great  economy  thereby  effected, 
but  because  their  regulations  and  methods  of 
Inspection  did  not  give  any  inducement  to  do 
better.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring  all  work  up  to  the  standard 
ivhich  was  now  regularly  attained  in  high  - 
:lass  work.  He  thought  they  should  get  rid  of 
the  grotesque  notion  that  two  classes  of  sewage, 
having  their  origin  in  the  same  apartment  and 
;heir  termination  in  the  same  drain,  must  travel 
by  different  routes.  Any  such  change  depended 
jta  the  possibility  of  ensuring  tightness,  and  that 
'or  all  practical  purposes  could  be  attained  by 
:he  simple  means  of  effective  testing.  The 
uithor  dealt  with  the  smoke  and  water  tests, 
ind  advocated  the  air  test  as  being  a  simple  and 
sonvenient  means  whereby  it  could  be  proved 
n  a  few  minutes  whether  or  not  a  drainage 
system  was  tight. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  author 
if  the  paper. 

Sanitary  Fittings. 

Mr.  John  Shanks,  in  the  course  of  a  paper 
on  ‘‘ Sanitary  Fittings,"  said  he  would 
:onfine  himself  to  those  connected  with  the 
most  economical  and  commonsensc  method  of 
lisposing  of  sewage — the  water  carriage  system, 
[n  an  ideal  building  all  fittings  and  drains 
should  be  designed  and  arranged  so  that  waste 
matter  of  every  kind  may  be  carried  outside  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  necessary  rooms 
and  appliances  should  be  so  placed  against 
outer  walls  that  they  may  receive  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  and  air.  The  following  general 
laws  should  always  be  conformed  to:  —  1. 
Pile  material  used  should  be  impervious,  and, 
wherever  possible,  pipes  should  be  left  un¬ 
covered.  2.  The  general  construction  should 
be  such  that  the  accumulation  of  dirt  can 
everywhere  be  easily  prevented.  3.  The  supply 
arrangements  (taps,  etc.)  should  be  such  as  to 
Jo  their  work  as  quickly  as  possible.  4.  Bath 
and  lavatory  discharge,  overflow,  and  waste 
pipes,  as  well  as  traps  and  pipes  leading  there¬ 
from,  should  always  bo  from  14  in.  to  24  in. 
in  diameter,  i.e.,  should  be  large  enough  to  carry 
off  the  water  with  all  supply  pipes  running  full 
bore.  The  overflow  pipes  should  be  readily 
accessible  and  movable,  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  out  for  cleaning.  The  traps  should 
bo  so  placed  that  they  can  be  easily 
fitted,  removed,  or  examined  ;  they 
should,  wherever  necessary,  have  large  and 
properly  contrived  ventilating  pipes  (this  pro¬ 
ve  its  siphonage  or  noisy  discharge)  ;  and  they 
should  be  self-cleansing.  The  best  material 
for  their  construction  is  cast  brass,  or  cast-iron 
enamelled,  which  does  not  give  way  under  the 
action  of  hot  wator  and  soap  as  lead  docs. 
The  best  material  for  supply  and  waste  pipes 
is  copper,  or  brass  nickel-plated. 

Drainage  of  a  House. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  submitted  a  paper  on 
“  The  Drainage  of  a  House.”  The  author 
stated  that  it  Avas  not  intended  in  the  paper  to 
discuss  the  method  of  drainage  but  rather  to 
consider  the  relative  merits  of  cast-iron  and 
earthenware  pipes  when  used  for  underground 
drainage.  Through  inferior  qualities  of  earthen¬ 
ware  pipes  being  used,  the  results  thereby 
being  unsatisfactory,  cast-iron  pipes,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  are  now  substituted  for  them. 
So  long  as  cast-iron  pipes  can  be  kept  free  from 
corrosion  they  may  be  regarded  as  being  satis¬ 
factory  for  drainage  purposes.  Corrosion, 
however,  soon  sets  in,  with  the  result  that  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  the  sewage  matter  in  the 
pipes  is  seriously  impeded,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  drain  is  lost.  Details  were  given  by  the 
author  of  a  number  of  tests  made  on  various 
preservatives  of  cast-iron  pipes  by  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric-  acid,  in  every  cas :  the 
preservative  being  affected.  It  might  be  argued 
that  a  system  of  house  drainage  was  not  required 
to  stand  the  action  of  acids,  and  that  these  tests 
were  no  guide  as  to  the  suitability  of  cast-iron 
pipes  connected  with  one  of  the  preparations 
mentioned  for  the  carrying  away  of  soil  and 
waste  from  dwelling-houses.  He  held,  however, 
that  a  drain  should  be  able  to  stand  the  action 
of  any  kind  of  liquid  which  might  be  poured 
into  it.  No  objection  on  the  point  could  be 
made  against  fireclay  pipes  of  first  quality. 
Details  of  tests  made  on  fireclay  pipes  were  next 
given,  from  which  the  author  adduced  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: — (1)  That  a  6-in.  layer  of 
concrete  round  a  pipe  made  the  pipe  sufficiently 


air-tight.  (2)  The  liability  to  fracture  through 
unequal  settlement  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  laid  may  bo  overcome  by  the  laying  of  a 
bed  or  layer  of  concrete  underneath  the  pipes. 
He  recommended  that  with  regard  to  the  joints 
nothing  but  a  slow-setting  cement,  thoroughly 
cooled  and  aerated,  be  used,  and  that  it  should 
be  well  staved  into  the  joints  so  that  all  the  air 
in  the  cement  be  forced  out  and  a  thoroughly 
air  and  water  joint  would  be  the  result.  With 
regard  to  cost,  also,  there  was  considerable 
economy  in  the  use  of  fiteclay  pipes.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  suggested  that  fireclay  pipe-makers 
should  test  their  pipes  to  say  60  lb.  of  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  sell  their  pipes  with  a  guarantee 
that  they  will  stand  that  test.  If  this  were  done 
the  users  of  pipes,  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  getting  a  satisfactory  article,  would  readily 
pay  an  additional  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
them,  and  the  result  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  on  fireclay  pipes, 
and  further  improvements  could  and  would 
be  made  if  makers  saw  that  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so,  through  there  being  a 
demand  for  a  superior  article. 

Defects  in  House  Drains. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pearson,  C.E.,  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  “  A  Few  Common  Defects  in  House 
Drains,"  said  defects  dealt  with  in  the  paper 
were  chiefly  those  arising  from  the  adoption  of 
manholes  with  open  channels,  and  the  uso  of 
earthenware  pipes.  The  best  manholes  of  this 
description  could  not,  without  elaborate  precau¬ 
tions  and  great  expense,  be  made  to  remain 
air-tight,  and  in  any  case  their  walls,  bottoms, 
and  channels  become  foul  ;  they  interfere  with 
the  effective  ventilation  of  any  system  of 
drains  upon  which  they  arc  used  ;  when  deep 
they  are  huge  receptacles  for  foul  air,  which  is 
not  removed  by  the  ordinary  drain  ventilators  ; 
they  are  often  the  cause  of  stoppages ;  and 
where  metal  access  covers  are  used  at  all,  these 
arc  often  so  fixed,  or  in  such  a  condition  through 
neglect,  as  to  form  a  ready  outlet  for  the  foul  air 
contained.  Although  they  may  look  very  well 
and  very  convincing  when  new,  they  never 
satisfactorily  stand  the  test  of  time.  The 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  perfect  drain 
is  at  once  annulled  by  the  existence  of  a  man¬ 
hole  which  in  a  short  time  becomes  defective 
and  allows  foul  air  to  escape,  perhaps  under  a 
window  or  floor  ventilator,  or  it  may  be  direct 
into  the  house  itself.  By  using  closed  access 
bends  or  junction  pieces  instead  of  open  channel 
inverts  in  all  manholes,  not  only  is  the  volume 
of  foul  air  greatly  reduced  but  it  is  confined  to 
the  pipes,  and  the  manholes  become  what  they 
really  ought  to  be,  viz.,  a  means  of  access  to, 
but  not  an  actual  part  of.  the  drains  ;  and  this 
without  adding  to  their  cost.  Earthenware 
pipes  which  are.  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose 
are  often  used,  but  even  when  they  are,  of  their 
kind,  satisfactory,  many  defects  crop  up  in 
laying  them,  any  ordinary  labourer  being 
considered  fully  qualified  to  carry  out  this  part 
of  the  work.  They  are  also  liable  to  injury 
when  filling  in  or  beating  down  the  trenches, 
and  any  slight  settlement  of  a  wall  or  building 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  pipes  or  the  joints,  and 
even  the  natural  consolidation  of  the  trenches 
may  do  so.  The  great  number  of  the  joints  adds 
to  this  risk,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  tests  an 
earthenware  system  of  house  drains  that  has  been 
down  for  a  few  years  without  revealing  defects 
more  or  less  serious.  By  the  adoption  of  iron 
piping  the  majority  of  the  defects  common 
to  earthenware  become  at  least  very  improb¬ 
able,  but  where  the  drains  are  of  iron,  all 
connected  traps,  etc.,  should  be  of  iron  also  ; 
a  connexion  between  an  earthenware  gully  and 
an  iron  pipe  is  seldom  a  satisfactory  one.  Glass 
enamel,  though  providing  a  very  smooth 
interior  surface  to  an  iron  pipe,  is  not  always  a 
safe  preservative,  as  it  is  not  proof  against  the 
,  action  of  acids,  and  as  the  latter  are  likely  to  be 
present  in  the  sewage  it  should  be  avoided. 
Iron  pipes  should,  however,  always  be  treated 
with  Smith’s  solution.  In  several  towns 
earthenware  drains  are  not  allowed  to  be  laid 
under  any  building,  but  if  this  wore  carried 
further,  and  neither  open  channel  manholes  nor 
drains  of  other  than  iron  piping  permitted 
within  a  certain  defined  distance  of  any  house 
wall,  most  of  the  defects  now  met  with  would 
soon  become  things  of  the  past. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  discussion  on  the 
three  foregoing  papers.  Dr.  Scurfield  (Sheffield) 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  second  test.  This 
was  put  into  the  specification  for  work  for  the 
Manchester  Corporation.  By  the  second  test 
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it  was  discovered  if  the  trenches  had  been 
carefully  laid  and  whether  the  pipes  were 
resting  on  their  sockets.  It  also  showed 
whether  the  cement  used  was  good  cement. 

Mr.  W.  Parry  said  he  had  had  twenty  years’ 
experience  with  fire-clay  pipes,  and  he  found 
that  if  they  gave  a  second  water  test,  and  if  the 
work  was  finished  properly  and  no  disturbance 
took  place  afterwards  by  building  operations, 
it  was  perfectly  easy  to  construct  a  fire-clay 
drain  which  would  remain  perfectly  water-tight. 

Mr.  Saxon  Snell  thought  that  one  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  was  to  require  that  a  better  class 
of  labour  should,  be  employed.  When  iron 
pipes  were  laid  the  joint  was  made  by  a  plumber 
who  was  a  skilled  man,  but  it  was  rarely  that 
a  builder  employed  anyone  but  a  labourer 
to  lay  earthenware  pipes.  Another  difficulty  in 
laying  earthenware  drains  was  that  of  founda¬ 
tion.  If  they  had  a  bad  foundation  it  stood  to 
reason  that  they  could  only  lay  iron  pipes. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  reply,  said  his  contention  was 
that  a  drain  should  be  laid  so  as  to  take  any 
kind  of  sewage — not  only  domestic  sewage,  but 
any  kind  of  liquid.  If  a  man  wanted  to  make 
chemical  experiments  at  homo  his  drains  ought 
to  be  capable  of  carrying  away  his  chemicals. 

Mi-.  A.  G.  Wallis  agreed  that  the  second 
test  was  a  good  point.  The  only  objection  to 
cast-iron  pipes  was  that  they  corroded  outside, 
but  if  the  trouble  was  taken  to  put  gravel 
round  them  they  would  be  saved  from  corrosion. 

Distribution  of  Sewage  on  Filters. 

A  joint  paper  by  Dr.  Geo.  Reid  and  Mr 
J.  E.  Willcox,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E..  followed,  on 
“  The  Importance,  of  Uniform  Distribution  of 
Sewage  on  Filters.” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox  described  the  experiments 
recently  undertaken  by  his  firm  in  connexion 
with  Dr.  Geo.  Reid,  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Staffordshire,  which  are  the  first 
in  which  power-driven  distributors  had  been 
used.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  at 
Hanley,  where  there  was  a  population  of  62,000, 
and  were  on  a  large  scale,  dealing  with  500,000 
gallons  per  day.  Dr.  Reid  did  all  the  analytical 
work  in  connexion  therewith.  The  installation 
for  the  purpose  of  the  experiments  consisted 
of  a  small  detritus  chamber  and  an  open  septic 
tank  of  500,000  gallons  capacity,  together  with 
two  large  filters  having  a  total  area  of  half  an 
acre.  The  travelling  distributor  consists  of  a 
carriage  with  wheels  running  on  rails  fixed 
on  each  side  of  the  central  trough  and  support¬ 
ing  a  pipe  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  with  trapped 
outlet,  by  means  of  which  the  sewage  is  drained 
over  the  side  of  the  troughs  into  the  distribut¬ 
ing  pipes.  The  apparatus  travels  backwards 
and  forwards  the  whole  length  of  the  filter, 
and  by  means  of  a  simple  automatic  valve 
arrangement  each  side  is  fed  alternately  to 
insure  ecpial  intervals  of  time  between  each 
discharge  on  to  the  bed.  The  power  required 
for  the  quarter-acre  filter  is  only  l-08  horse¬ 
power,  and  the  actual  cost  of  driving  the 
distributor,  including  labour,  is  2s.  5d.  per  day 
of  twenty-four  hours,  the  quantity  of  sewage 
dealt  with  during  that  period  being  250,000 
gallons.  The  experiments  had  been  carried  on 
continuously  by  night  and  day,  with  occasional 
stoppages  for  slight  repairs,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  months  ;  the  volume  of  sewage  dealt  with 
was  100  gallons  per  super  yard,  which  was 
gradually  increased  to  230  gallons,  and  it  is 
intended  to  still  further  accelerate  the  flow. 
The  intervals  of  time  have  been  varied  from 
four  minutes  to  seven  minutes,  the  best  results 
from  a  given  volume  being  obtained  with  the 
longer  interval.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
sewage  works  is  thickly  populated,  but  no 
nuisance  has  arisen  from  them.  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  the  sewage  is 
discharged  only  a  few  inches  above  the  bed. 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  by  reason  of 
frosts  during  the  cold  weather  last  winter, 
including  four  nights  when  no  less  than  sixteen 
degrees  of  frost  was  registered.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  have  been  so  satisfactory 
that  the  author’s  firm  has  been  instructed  to 
carry  out  a  complete  scheme  for  dealing  with 
the  sewage  of  the  borough  on  the  same  lines,  it 
being  intended  to  adopt  rectangular  beds,  and 
eighteen  power-driven  travelling  distributors, 
each  controlling  half  an  acre  filter-bed,  and 
capable  of  dealing  with  some  12,000,009 
gallons  per  day. 

Dr.  Geo.  Reid  said  it  was  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  by  those  who  have  been  actively 
at  work  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  sewage- 
disposal  difficulty  by  artificial  biological 
methods,  that  “  filtration  ”  is  to  be  preferred 
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to  “  contact  ”  as  a  means  of  effecting  the 
final  process  of  oxidation.  In  advising  the 
Hanley  Corporation  to  construct  the  experi¬ 
mental  works  they  had  three  chief  objects  in 
view,  viz.,  to  determine  (1)  whether  the  sewage 
in  question  could  be  disposed  of  by  treatment 
in  resolving  tanks,  followed  by  simple  filtration  ; 
(2)  the  area  and  depth  of  filter  necessary  in  view 
of  the  highly  efficient  means  of  distribution 
provided  ;  and  (3)  the  size  of  filter  particles 
which  would  give  the  best  results.  They  had 
a  pretty  firm  conviction  that  with  perfect 
distribution  single  filtration  through  a  depth 
of  filter  of  about  4  ft.  6  in.  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  that  this  conviction  was  justified 
had  been  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  about 
eighteen  months’  working.  In  the  case  of  the 
circular  filter  a  constant  and  regular  flow  of 
200  gallons  per  superficial  yard  was  maintained, 
while  in  the  rectangular  distributor,  owing  to 
a  defect,  the  mean  flow  was  1 62  gallons.  Each 
yard  of  filter  received  its  quantum  of  sewage 
at  seven  minutes  interval,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff.  The  author  gave  the 
analyses  of  sewage  and  effluents  dealt  with, 
and  said  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  was  that 
in  every  case  the  degree  of  purification  which 
had  been  effected  was  excellent. 

Dr.  Fowler  (Manchester)  protested  against 
Dr.  Reid’s  sweeping  assertion  that  filtration 
was  to  be  preferred  to  contact.  Seeing  that 
more  sewage  was  purified  in  England  by  the 
latter  process  the  assertion  would  not  stand. 
He  noticed  that  the  cost  of  the  Hanley  system 
was  fairly  large,  being  about  10s.  6d.  per  million 
gallons.  If  they  could  build  and  work  contact 
beds  at  about  3s.  6d.  per  million  gallons,  it 
hardly  seemed  to  him  that  it  could  be  said  that 
filtration  was  to  be  preferred  to  contact. 

Professor  Kenwood  said  that  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  Hanley  was  concerned,  the  results  were 
very  good,  but  they  had  had  to  unlearn  so 
much  that  they  must  not  hold  too  dogmatic 
views  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
sewage.  He  did  not  doubt  that,  everything 
else  being  equal,  sprinklers  were  better  than 
contact  beds.  If  they  had  purely  domestic 
sewage  rather  weak,  and  had  sufficient  tankage  to 
enable  the  solid  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
efficiently,  then  no  doubt  the  sprinkling  bed 
was  the  thing  to  use  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  known  cases  where,  owing  to  insufficient 
tankage  accommodation,  the  sprinkling 
apparatus  had  to  be  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  smell,  which  became  a  nuisance. 

Dr.  Barwise  said  if  they  had  sprinklers  they 
must  have  a  sufficient  capacity  of  septic  tank, 
but  by  having  this  they  served  a  large  area  of 
other  water-tight  tankage  in  the  contact-beds. 

Mr.  Martin  (London)  said  that,  in  his  own 
experience,  he  had  produced  results  by  single 
contact  which  were  sufficiently  good  for  the 
generality  of  purposes. 

Mr.  Willcox,  replying  to  various  points 
raised  in  the  discussion,  said  the  greater  part  of 
the  Hanley  district  was  separately  treated. 
Mr.  Martin  had  raised  the  important  question 
of  cost,  and  the  reason  for  omitting  the  cost 
of  the  circular  distributer  was  that  the  whole 
thing  was  an  experiment.  In  actual  experience, 
for  instance,  they  found  that  a  3A-h.-p.  engine 
was  sufficient,  whereas  they  had  installed  a 
6-h.-p.  engine.  These  and  other  matters  made 
it  an  unfair  thing  to  give  the  actual  cost.  Now 
the  whole  thing  was  carried  on  one  outside  rail, 
but  in  a  new  distributer  they  would  put  a 
centre  and  reduce  the  weight,  and  so  be  able 
to  work  at  less  horse-power  and  consequently 
reduce  the  cost.  The  same  remarks  applied 
to  the  rectangular  filter.  Notwithstanding, 
he  did  not  consider  that  10s.  a  million  gallons 
was  an  excessive  cost,  considering  that  they 
got  a  uniformity  of  distribution  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  control  which  was  required  for  the  purpose 
of  the  experiment.  A  question  was  asked 
whether,  in  the  event  of  the  distributor  passing 
more  slowly  over  the  beds,  the  suspended 
matter  came  away,  and  he  could  answer  in  the 
affirmative  to  that.  The  whole  object  of  the 
experiment,  however,  was  to  get  absolute 
uniformity,  both  as  to  volume  and  time. 

Dr.  Reid  also  replied,  and  said  that  if  the 
mechanical  distributor  did  cost  more  money 
to  provide  and  work,  yet,  if  they  could  show 
tnat.  by  reason  of  the  more  perfect  methods  of 
distribution,  they  could  save  a  large  area  of 
filter  and  a  considerable  depth  of  filter,  the 
matter  of  cost  became  a  secondary  matter. 
It  simply  became  a  question  of  laying  out  a 
little  more  capital  expenditure. 

This  concluded  the  sitting  of  the  section  on 
Wednesday. 
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Portland  Cement. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Section  on  Thursday, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Matthews  opened  the  proceedings 
with  a  paper  on  “  Portland  Cement ;  the  Need 
of  a  Standard  Test.”  The  author  pointed  out 
that  never  was  there  a  time  when  cement  was 
used  so  extensively  as  now,  and  it  was  most 
necessary  that  it  should  pass  a  standard  test. 
At  present  the  matter  rests  entirely  with  the 
engineer  or  architect,  and  what  one  considers 
a  fairly  stringent  test  another  considers  miser¬ 
ably  weak.  He  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
old  idea  of  considering  that  cement  that  went 
over  450  lbs.  on  the  sq.  in.  was  over-limed,  and 
therefore  not  satisfactory.  He  urged  that  a 
28-days’  test,  as  well  as  a  7-days’  test,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  regular 
increase  of  strength  with  age,  the  latter  taken 
alone  (as  is  the  usual  custom),  he  maintained,  is 
not  a  test  at  all ;  it  is  a  complete  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  it  is,  and  he  most  strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  as  the  most  reliable  test,  a  sand  and 
cement  test.  Further,  he  maintained  that  a 
compression  test  is  absolutely  necessary, 
although  seldom  adopted,  and  pointed  out 
how  such  a  test  may  be  made. 

The  Chairman  said  the  paper  was  hardly  one 
for  discussion,  as  they  were  all  agreed  with  the 
necessity  of  having  a  standard  for  cement. 

Factory  and  Workshop  Ventilation. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Robinson  followed  with  a  paper 
on  “  Ventilation  in  Factories  and  Workshops.” 
He  referred  to  the  necessity  for  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  said  that  natural  ventilation  depended 
so  much  upon  the  construction  of  the  room 
and  the  condition  and  temperature  of  the  air 
outside  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down 
rules  on  the  subject.  Natural  ventilation 
might  be  obtained  by  openings  in  the  chimney 
near  the  ceiling  or  by  shafts  through  the  roof 
or  outside  walls.  In  the  lower  rooms  of  build¬ 
ings  of  more  than  one  story  these  shafts  should 
be  carried  up  through  the  roof  if  possible,  or  at 
least  some  little  way  up  the  outside  walls.  In 
sheds,  or  buildings  of  one  story  only,  louvre 
openings  in  the  roof  afford  a  good  means  of 
ventilation.  Whatever  method  was  adopted, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  position  and 
size  of  the  openings  should  be  determined  by  a 
competent  person,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
ample  supply  of  them.  It  would  probably  be 
found  advantageous,  speaking  roughly,  to 
provide  one  medium-sized  outlet  for  every  five 
or  six  persons  in  the  room.  The  author  next 
dealt  with  artificial  ventilation  by  means  of 
fans.  Satisfactory  results  could  only  be 
obtained,  whether  the  natural  or  artificial 
system  of  ventilation  bo  adopted,  if  both  the 
inlets  and  the  outlets  for  the  air  were  of  sufficient 
size  and  properly  placed  in  each  particular 
instance. 

Mr.  G.  Thomson  said  the  question  had  a 
public  point  of  view  with  reference  to  the 
extraction  of  dust,  etc.  While  it  might  be 
satisfactory  to  the  owner  to  get  rid  of  the  dust 
by  discharging  it  into  the  air,  it  might  be  a 
nuisance  to  those  around. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  his  suggestion  was  that 
in  the  room  there  should  be  a  settling  chamber, 
into  which  injurious  dust  could  be  blown  by 
the  fan. 

School  Ventilation. 

Dr.  A.  Greenwood  gave  the  results  of  his 
investigations  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
52  public  elementary  schools  at  Blackburn. 
He  summarised  his  conclusions  as  follows  : 
(1)  Natural  ventilation  is  easy  to  manage, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  which  I  have 
named,  and  will  be  more  efficient  if  the  fullest 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  means.  (2)  In  some 
schools  provided  with  mechanical  ventilation 
frequent  reliance  is  placed  upon  natural  ventila¬ 
tion.  (3)  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  known  systems  of  mechanical  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  there  is  a  need  for  further  inquiry 
upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  W.  Key  (Glasgow)  said  he  thought  the 
proper  thing  would  be  mechanically  to  change 
the  air  by  an  apparatus  absolutely  independent 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  system  of  plenum  ventilation.  He 
thought  it  was  most  important  that  the  dust 
should  be  removed  and  that  could  only  be  done 
by  the  plenum  system,  which  would  carry  away 
the  emanations.  He  found  from  the  discussion 
in  technical  journals  that  architects  and  others 
were  quite  able  to  criticise  plans  for  an  infirmary 
or  hospital  but  did  not  themselves  understand 
what  the  word  plenum  meant,  and  consequently 
the  public  had  an  idea  that  plenum  ventilation 
was  to  be  ftyoided, 
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Dr.  Greenwood  said  he  could  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Key,  and  could  not  recommend  that  mechani¬ 
cal  ventilation  should  be  applied  wholesale  so 
far  as  the  Blackburn  schools  were  concerned. 
He  found  in  the  two  mechanically- ventilated 
schools  they  had  at  Blackburn  the  results  were 
no  better  than  those  obtained  in  naturally 
ventilated  schools. 

Housing  and  the  Public  Health  Acts. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Armstrong  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Past,  Present,  and  Future  Conditions  of  Housing 
Under  the  Public  Health  Acts,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  evils  arising  from  the 
loose  manner  in  which  the  regulations  and  by¬ 
laws  were  carried  out  in  many  cases.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working- 
classes  had  been  built  by  speculative  and  some¬ 
times,  perhaps  often,  jerry  builders,  whose 
ideas  of  sanitary  and  permanently  healthy 
dwellings  did  not  enter  into  the  case  of  profits. 
He  did  not  condemn  on  the  whole  the  specu¬ 
lative  builder — he  had  been  a  most  important 
factor  in  helping  to  decrease  the  troubles  of 
overcrowding.  The  first  and  one  of  the  most 
important  data  bearing  on  the  housing  question 
was  the  legal  definition  of  overcrowding.  He 
suggested  a  minimum  of  400  cub.  ft.  per  adult 
for  all  rooms.  All  associated  houses,  and  all 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  for  the  working  classes 
should  be  registered  if  required  by  the  medical 
officer.  Dealing  with  Parts  I.,  II,  and  III.  of 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  the 
author  advocated  what  he  described  as  the 
“  localisation  ”  of  land  outside  the  town  by  the 
local  authority.  This  was  the  purchase  of  land 
not  ripe  for  building,  which  could  either  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  ratepayers  or  immediately 
developed.  Rapid  and  cheap  transit  must 
accompany  localisation  schemes.  Most  muni¬ 
cipal  work  cost  20  per  cent,  more  than  ordinary 
building,  owing  to  the  many  useless  restrictions 
which  should  be  abolished. 

Councillor  Burgess  (Glasgow)  said  in  Glasgow 
they  had  104,000  people  living  in  one-apart¬ 
ment  houses,  with  a  diversity  of  3£  persons 
per  room.  He  contended  that  a  local  authority 
ought  not  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  one- 
apartment  houses. 

Dr.  Honeyman  (Glasgow)  submitted  that 
the  great  thing  in  the  housing  of  the  poor  was 
to  have  cheap  dwelling  places.  The  death-rate 
was  not  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  houses  but 
to  the  way  the  houses  were  occupied. 

Dr.  Sykes  (London)  criticised  the  idea  of 
localising  land  in  the  way  suggested,  because 
if  it  was  held  it  might  become  totally  unsuitable 
for  housing  purposes.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  Corporation  could  sell  the  land, 
but  that  opened  the  path  to  municipal  trading 
in  land,  and  he  did  not  think  Parliament  would 
allow  that.  He  agreed  that  it  was  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  enforce  the  expensive  construction 
required  by  the  by-laws,  and  hoped  they  would 
be  altered.  They  did  not  want  to  build  houses 
to  last  100  years,  but  they  wanted  cheap 
houses. 

Mr.  Munce  (Belfast)  said  the  question  was  not 
understood  either  in  England  or  Scotland. 
They  must  build  houses  that  a  man  could  afford 
to  live  in.  Local  authorities,  instead  of  selling 
land  altogether,  ought  to  let  it  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  houses  should  be  built  from 
the  point  of  view  of  working  people  and  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  millionaires. 

Mr.  Campbell  (London)  remarked  that  the 
financial  question  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  loan  back  in  too  short  a  time. 

After  further  discussion,  Dr.  Sykes  moved  : 

“  This  Section  recommends  the  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  to  represent  to  the  Local 
Government  Boards  of  England  and  Scotland 
that  the  definition  of  overcrowding  as  400  cub.  ft. 
per  adult  person,  and  half  the  amount  per 
child,  in  sleeping  rooms  is  required  in  the 
interests  of  public  health.” 

Mr.  Armstrong  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it 
was  carried. 

Cottages  for  Agricultural  Labourers. 

Miss  Churton  read  a  paper,  prepared  by  Miss 
Constance  Cochrane,  on  “  Cottages  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Labourers.”  The  writer  held  that  the 
labourer’s  cottage  should  not  be  built  with  less 
than  three  bedrooms,  as  the  two- bedroom  cottage 
already  furnishes  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  existing  supply,  and  is  the  unavoidable 
cause  both  of  overcrowding,  and  of  the  herding 
together  in  the  same  room  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages.  The  two  principal  bed¬ 
rooms  should  contain  not  less  than  1,000  ft.  of 
cubic  capacity  each ;  300  cub.  ft.  of  space 
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being  the  minimum  health  allowance  for  an 
adult  or  child  over  ten,  and  1130  for  children 
under  ten.  There  should  also  be  a  fireplace  in 
at  least  one  bedroom.  There  appears  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  stairs  should  be  inclosed 
between  walls,  instead  of  rising  out  of  the 
kitchen  or  scullery.  Two  living-rooms  are 
better  than  one,  but  one  large  room  is  very  pre¬ 
ferable  to  two  small  ones,  and  the  scullery 
should  be  of  a  size  which  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  family  to  live  in  it.  All  the  windows 
in  the  house,  including  one  in  the  pantry, 
should  be  made  to  open,  and  should  extend  to 
the  ceiling.  The  material  used  in  building  is 
less  important,  provided  the  soil  is  dry,  the 
foundations  good,  and  the  walls  rainproof,  and 
with  damp  courses.  And  it  would  be  well  to 
encourage  building  with  whatever  material  can 
be  produced  most  cheaply  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  as  is  done,  for  instance,  at  Winterslow, 
near  Salisbury,  where  a  good  detached  cottage 
with  three  bedrooms  can  be  built  for  115/.  out 
of  the  chalk  of  the  country. 

The  Construction  of  Hospitals. 

Mr.  Alex.  Cullen,  F.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  Construction  of  Hospitals.” 
The  author  said  that  he  proposed  to  deal 
particularly  with  hospitals  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  cases  of  infectious  disease,  yet  his 
remarks  would,  in  a  number  of  details,  apply  to 
hospitals  of  all  kinds. 

Proceeding,  he  said  : — “  Suppose,  then,  the 
sanitary  authorities  of  a  town  of  about  100,000 
of  a  population  have,  after  considerable  pressure 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  resolved  on 
the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  an  infectious  nature.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  be  considered  is  the  number 
of  beds  for  which  provision  should  be  made.  It 
is  customary  to  provide  one  bed  for  every 
thousand  inhabitants  within  the  area  that  the 
particular  hospital  has  to  serve.  While  this 
may  be  sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  is  always  well  to  provide  accommodation  on 
an  ample  scale.  In  order,  therefore,  to  meet 
emergencies  in  times  of  exceptional  epidemics, 
which  are  observed  to  occur  at  intervals  of 
three,  four,  or  live  years,  accommodation 
should  be  provided  to  the  extent  of  three  beds 
for  every  2,000  of  the  population.  In  this 
particular  case  we  shall  assume  that  the  hospital 
is  to  be  planned  on  the  higher  standard  and  to 
accommodate  150  patients. 

“  In  the  site  of  a  modern  hospital  for  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  an  area  of  one  acre  for  every 
twenty  beds  is  considered  sufficient,  but  in  the 
present  instance  we  are  dealing  with  a  model 
town  council,  and  they  have  the  wisdom  to 
foresee  the  possibilities  of  a  future  extension  of 
the  buildings,  and  decide  on  acquiring  ten  acres 
of  land.  This  question  of  site  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  one,  and  it  is  well  that  the  medical  officer 
should  be  consulted  on  the  matter,  who  in  all 
likelihood  will  direct  his  attention  to  its  physical 
conditions,  such  as  aspect,  prospect,  and 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sickness 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  particular 
district.  After  satisfying  himself  on  these 
points,  the  medical  officer  recommends  a  site. 
It  is  situated  in  the  open  country  yet  con¬ 
venient  to  the  district  the  hospital  has  to  serve, 
so  that  patients  have  to  be  driven  only  a  short 
distance.  The  ground  slopes  gently  towards 
the  south,  and  it  is  well  sheltered  by  trees,  both 
on  the  north  and  on  the  east  sides.  The  soil  is 
of  a  dry  loamy  nature,  and  is  well  under 
drained.  The  water  level  in  the  subsoil  is  fairly 
deep  and  permanent,  and  there  are  no  objection¬ 
able  conditions  near  that  might  lead  to  the 
pollution  of  the  soil.  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  the  needs  of  the  hospital, 
and  a  good  drainage  outlet  can  be  obtained. 
The  cost  to  the  land  will  depend  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  on  the  situation,  but  supposing  there 
are  exceptional  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account  a  fair  value  would  be  from  250 1.  to  350/. 
per  acre. 

“  The  site  having  been  fixed  on,  the  next 
matter  that  comes  under  consideration  is  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  diseases  to  be  treated. 
On  this  question  the  medical  officer  will  be 
guided  by  the  statistics  of  the  infectious 
diseases  prevalent  in  the  district  more  especially 
during  epidemics.  His  experience  also  in  the 
practical  working  of  a  hospital  will  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  administrative  offices  necessary 
for  the  effective  management. 

“  Suppose,  then,  the  following  programme  of 
classification  with  explanatory  notes  lias  been 
prepared  : — Scarlet  fever,  100  beds  ;  enteric 
fever,  20  beds  ;  diphtheria,  12  beds  ;  measles. 


10  beds ;  typhus  fever,  8  beds.  Total,  150 
beds. 

“  The  accommodation  for  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
to  consist  of  two  observation  or  probationary 
wards  of  two  beds  each.  In  these  wards  will  be 
received  cases  considered  to  be  scarlet  fever, 
but  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful.  Here 
such  cases  will  be  detained  until  the  nature  of 
the  illness  has  declared  itself.  The  ordinary 
pavilions  to  provide  for  72  beds  divided  into 
wards  of  12  beds  for  females  and  young 
children  and  wards  of  six  beds  for  male  adults. 
Attached  to  each  ward  there  is  to  be  a  one- bed 
ward  intended  for  special  cases  or  for  private 
patients. 

“  Isolation  Block. — Of  two  wards  of  four  beds 
each  for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  double  infection, 
such  as  scarlet  fever  with  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever  with  whooping  cough,  or  scarlet  fever  with 
measles. 

“  Discharge  Block. — Divided  into  two  wards 
of  four  beds  each.  To  this  block  would  be  sent 
the  patients  believed  to  be  free  from  infection. 
Here  they  would  receive  special  bathing,  and  be 
under  careful  observation  for  a  few  days  prior 
to  their  discharge.  These  precautions  are 
intended  to  avoid  ‘  return  cases  ’ — that  is,  cases 
which  occasionally  occur  in  the  households  to 
which  patients  have  returned  from  the  hospital. 

“  Enteric  Fever. — The  accommodation  for 
enteric  fever  patients  to  consist  of  two  wards, 
one  for  twelve  beds  the  other  for  six  beds,  and 
attached  to  each  a  one-bed  separation  ward. 

“  Diphtheria. — A  block  consisting  of  a  general 
ward  for  eight  beds,  and  four  single-bed  wards, 
besides  a  small  room,  well  lighted  from  the  root, 
where  operations  may  be  conducted.  In  the 
one-bed  wards  are  to  be  special  steam  con¬ 
nexions  to  provide  a  moist  atmosphere  for 
critical  cases. 

“  Measles. — A  block  having  a  six  and  a  four- 
bed  ward  intended  for  the  isolation  of  cases 
occurring  under  circumstances  involving  special 
risk  of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

“  Typhus  Fever. — A  block  divided  into  two 
wards  of  four  beds  each.  Although  cases 
of  typhus  fever  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
still  it  is  better  to  provide  for  an  emergency. 
This  block  when  not  in  use  for  its  special  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  available  as  convalescent  wards 
for  enteric  fever  patients  when  that  disease  is 
prevalent. 

“  Administrative  Block. — This  building  should 
be  located  about  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
convenient  to  the  entrance  gate,  so  that  anyone 
calling  on  business,  or  vans  delivering  stores, 
would  not  go  near  the  wards  where  patients 
are  being  treated.  Accommodation  should  be 
provided  sufficient  to  cope  with  any  emergency 
that  may  arise,  and  the  possibility  of  a  future 
extension  should  be  kept  in  view.  In  a  hospital 
for  150  patients  there  will  likely  be  a  staff 
consisting  of  a  medical  superintendent  and  an 
assistant,  a  matron,  thirty-nine  nurses,  fifteen 
female  servants,  such  as  ward-maids,  laundry- 
maids,  kitchen  servants,  and  housemaids ; 
besides  four  male  attendants.  The  ground- 
floor  on  one  side  of  the  block  should  be  devoted 
to  the  medical  officer,  and  the  other  side  to  the 
matron  and  nurses.  On  the  first  floor  should 
be  the  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  matron 
and  nurses,  each  nurse  to  have  a  separate 
room  about  12  ft.  by  9  ft.  Ample  bathrooms 
and  lavatories  should  also  be  provided.  Special 
precautions  to  be  taken  to  have  the  rooms  for 
the  night  nurses  in  an  undisturbed  wing  of  the 
building.  The  female  servants  to  have  their 
sleeping  apartments  on  the  second  floor,  but 
entered  by  a  separate  stair  from  that  to  the 
nurses’  quarters.  In  the  rear  would  be  the 
kitchen  department.  The  kitchen  should  be 
a  large  apartment  well  lighted  from  the  roof 
and  thoroughly  ventilated.  Attached  to  the 
kitchen  are  to  be  a  wash-up  scullery,  a  vegetable 
scullery,  and  a  service  room  with  a  recess  for 
food  trolleys ;  besides  the  necessary  stores  and 
larders.  The  milk  store  should  have  an  interven¬ 
ing  lobby  for  scalding  milk  pans. 

“  Laundry. — The  laundry  to  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  infected  buildings 
with  which  it  should  have  no  connexion  by 
covered  ways.  This  block  may  with  advantage 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  male 
and  the  other  for  female  labour.  In  the  first 
section  will  be  placed,  perhaps  in  the  basement, 
the  steam  boilers,  coal  store,  fire  pumps,  engine, 
room,  workshop,  destructor  for  destroying  the 
hospital  garbage,  and  a  steam  disinfector 
sufficiently  large  to  reoeive  bedding  or  other 
large  articles.  In  the  second  section  would  be 
the  wash-house  and  ironing  room.  The  ironing 
may  be  common  to  the  clothes  of  the  staff  and 


the  patients,  but  there  should  be  separate 
wash-houses  for  the  soiled  linen  of  the  staff. 
The  receiving  and  discharge  rooms  should  also 
be  separate.  The  drying  chamber  would  be 
convenient  if  placed  between  the  wash-house 
and  ironing  room,  the  hot  air  being  driven  into 
this  chamber  by  a  fan  ;  and  a  fan  will  also  be 
required  for  extracting  the  steam  from  the 
wash-house.  As  a  laundry  is  the  place  in  a 
hospital  where  infected  articles  are  gathered, 
special  precautions  should  be  taken.  The 
soiled  articles  from  the  wards  should  be  placed 
in  steeping  tanks,  and  the  tanks  classified  for 
the  different  diseases. 

“  Entrance  Lodge. — This  building  to  be  placed 
near  the  entrance  gate  where  the  head  male 
servant  would  reside,  and  his  wife  act  as 
gate-keeper.  Attached  to  the  gate  lodge  there 
is  to  be  a  waiting  room  for  friends  of  patients. 
The  accommodation  for  the  male  servants 
to  be  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  lodge,  but  entered 
by  a  separate  entrance.  Between  the  entrance 
gate  and  the  wards  there  should  be  a  waiting 
room  for  ambulance  nurses,  and  fitted  up  with  a 
hot  plate  and  shelves  for  blankets. 

“  Mortuary. — This  building  to  consist  of  a 
mortuary  and  post-mortem  room,  a  small 
laboratory,  and  a  room  for  friends  to  view  the 
body ;  the  body,  instead  of  being  placed  on  a 
slab  in  the  usual  manner,  will  be  laid  on  a  bed, 
and  the  bed  can  be  wheeled  into  the  viewing 
room. 

“  In  the  compiling  of  the  programme  I 
assume  that  the  medical  officer  has  been 
associated  with  the  architect,  and  the  architect 
will  be  wise  if  he  continues  this  association 
until  the  general  principles  of  the  scheme  are 
fully  matured  ;  after  which  the  medical  officer 
will  be  wise  to  leave  the  carrying  out  of  the  details 
to  the  practical  architect.  The  architect  in 
preparing  the  plans  keeps  closely  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  classification,  and  connected  there¬ 
with  the  first  point  to  receive  this  attention  is 
the  ward ;  for  the  form  of  a  ward  governs  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  planning  of  a  hospital. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  where  land 
space  permits  the  wards  are  better  if  contained 
only  on  one  floor ;  the  pavilions  are,  therefore, 
planned  one  story  in  height.  The  distribution 
of  the  several  buildings  on  the  site  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  that  each 
ward  may  obtain  the  fullest  amount  of  sunshine. 
The  longitudinal  axes  of  the  several  blocks  are, 
therefore,  placed  north  and  south  on  the  site, 
or,  perhaps,  a  few  degrees  east  of  south  and  west 
of  north.  By  this  arrangement  sunshine  on 
three  sides  of  the  wards  can  be  obtained.  The 
plans  are  based  on  this  principle,  with  the  result 
that  the  wards  are  arranged  on  parallel  lines, 
as  shown  on  the  block  plan  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention.  The  space  between  the 
pavilions  is  40  ft.,  and  there  is  a  zone  of  50  ft. 
between  the  buildings  occupied  by  infected 
persons  or  things  and  the  hospital  boundary. 
The  communication  between  the  several  parts 
of  the  hospital  is  direct,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  staff  the  paths  are  roofed  over  but  open  at 
the  sides. 

“  The  floor  area  and  cubic  space  of  a  ward 
have  to  be  regulated  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  a  standard  set  up  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  area  is  given  at  144  sq.  ft.,  and 
the  cubic  space  at  2,000  ft.  per  patient.  These 
units,  however,  need  not  be  strictly  applied  in 
every  case.  For  instance,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  cubic  space  in  an  acute  ward 
should  be  more  than  in  a  convalescent  ward  ? 
Besides,  medical  authorities  recommend  that 
in  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria  the 
standard  should  be  increased.  The  width  of  a 
ward  will  regulate  the  other  dimensions,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  floor  area  is  of  more 
value  than  additional  height  of  ceiling.  An 
ample  width  should  bo  allowed  for  tables  and 
fire  stoves  in  the  centre  of  the  ward,  and 
also  to  permit  of  the  bed  being  kept  about  one 
foot  from  the  wall. 

“  Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration, 
it  seems  that  2G  ft.  is  a  suitable  width  and  13  ft. 
a  convenient  height  for  a  ward.  The  width 
and  the  height  having  been  fixed,  the  only 
question  that  now  remains  is  the  distance 
between  the  beds,  and  this  distance  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  ward.  In  the 
plans  under  consideration  there  is  provided  12  ft. 
of  wall  space  per  bed  for  the  scarlet  fever 
convalescent  wards,  while  in  the  scarlet  fever 
acute  wards  and  in  the  wards  for  diphtheria  and 
enteric  fever  the  distance  is  13  ft.  The  cubic 
space  in  the  one  instance  is  2,028  ft.,  and  in  the 
other  2,197  ft. 

The  window  space  in  a  ward  will  be  governed 
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by  the  floor  area  and  cubic  contents.  Experi¬ 
ence  lias  shown  that  in  this  country  one  square 
foot  of  glass  is  required  for  every  GO  cub.  ft. 
of  space,  but  where  verandahs  overhang 
windows,  or  where  wards  are  lighted  only  from 
one  side,  the  glass  area  should  be  increased. 

“  The  bathroom  is  at  the  entrance  end  of  the 
ward  and  is  provided  with  two  baths,  one  of  the 
U9ual  size  of  6  ft.  and  a  smaller  one  for  children. 
The  baths  will  be  rapidly  filled  and  emptied 
The  sanitary  appliances  are  placed  in  a  turret 
at  one  of  the  distant  angles  of  the  ward,  and  are 
separate  therefrom  by  a  well-lighted  and 
ventilated  lobby.  Here  will  be  two  water- 
closets  and  a  sink  room.  In  this  room  will  be 
fitted  up  a  combined  arrangement  of  sinks 
divided  into  three  sections  : — the  first  consisting 
of  a  grooved  slope  about  3  ft.  0  in.  long  for  the 
cleansing  of  macintosh  sheets,  the  second  of  a 
scalding  sink  for  washing  urine  bottles,  and  the 
third  a  sink  for  flushing  bed-pans,  and  which  will 
serve  also  as  a  slop  sink.  In  the  sink-room  there 
is  also  a  small  cupboard  for  the  retention  of  bed- 
pans  that  have  to  be  examined  by  the  doctor. 
At  the  other  angle  of  the  ward  facing  the  south¬ 
east  is  a  sun-room,  which  is  divided  from  the 
ward  by  folding  doors,  so  that  patients  unable 
to  leave  their  beds  can  be  wheeled  into  the 
room.  Between  the  two  angle  turrets  is  a 
verandah  for  the  use  of  patients  who  are  able  to 
move  about.  The  one-bed  ward  is  near  the 
entrance,  and  has  its  own  sanitary  conveniences. 

“  The  ward  kitchen  is  placed  between  the  two 
wards,  and  has  an  inspection  window  into  each. 
Tn  this  room  will  be  a  small  fire  range  or  steam 
closet  for  keeping  food  warm;  besides  a  wash-up 
sink  and  a  dresser.  Near  the  ward  kitchen  is  a 
nurses’  toilet-room  and  water-closet,  a  linen 
store  and  a  milk  larder. 

“  Having  given  a  general  description  of  the 
plans,  let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
construction,  finish,  and  equipment  of  the 
hospital.  The  essential  requirements  are  ample 
light  and  ventilation,  no  sharp  angles  or 
mouldings  to  catch  dust,  the  wall  surface  and 
floors  of  a  hard,  non-absorbent  nature,  also  as 
little  woodwork  as  possible ;  the  whole  so 
planned  and  constructed  as  to  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  care  or  repairs.  The  method  of  con¬ 
struction  and  finish  of  the  plans  now  shown  is 
intended  to  accomplish  this  result. 

“  The  foundations  will  be  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  and  the  damp-proof  course  of  Caithness 
pavement  2  in.  thick.  The  area  under  all  floors  will 
be  covered  with  a  layer  of  asphalte.  The  walls 
will  be  built  of  brick  16  in.  thick,  consisting  of  a 
9-in.  outer  face,  a  2£-in.  hollow  space,  and  a 
4I-in.  inner  facing  tied  together  with  galvanised 
iron  straps.  The  ward  floors  will  be  of  teak 
wood,  and  the  surface  shellacked  and  wax 
polished.  The  skirting  will  be  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  floor,  and  hollowed  or  coved  to 
a  3-in.  radius.  The  corridors  and  sanitary 
turrets  will  be  paved  with  marble  terazzo,  while 
the  bath-rooms  will  be  paved  with  indiarubber 
interlocking  tiles.  The  windows  in  the  wards 
will  have  the  lower  part  hung  as  an  ordinary 
window  and  the  top  hinged  to  open  inwards. 
There  will  be  no  other  projections  to  harbour 
dust,  and  all  the  facings  will  be  rounded  and 
keyed  to  the  plaster.  The  glazing  will  be  of 
polished  plate-glass,  as  this  is  preferable  to 
double  glazing  with  sheet-glass,  for  in  course 
of  time  the  space  gets  filled  with  dust.  The 
doors  will  have  flush  panels  and  the  plainest  of 
furniture.  The  standards  on  which  the  doors 
are  hung  will  be  checked  for  the  doors  and  the 
wall  plaster,  so  that  no  cheeks  or  facings  will  be 
required.  The  plumbing  will  be  executed  on 
the  most  approved  principle.  The  pipes  and 
fittings  will  be  exposed,  and  all  traps  will  be 
ventilated  to  the  roof.  The  walls  of  bath¬ 
rooms,  sanitary  turrets,  and  corridors  will  be 
lined  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  with  white  enamelled 
tiles.  The  buildings  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  there  will  be  telephonic  com¬ 
munication  through  the  several  blocks. 

“  Heating  and  Ventilation. — The  boilers  for 
raising  steam  will  be  placed  in  the  laundry  block, 
the  steam  being  conveyed  in  subways  to  a 
central  point  in  each  block.  The  steam  will  be 
led  into  calorifiers,  of  which  there  will  be  two 
—one  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  to  baths  and 
sinks,  and  the  other  for  the  heating  system. 
Between  the  beds  will  be  hot-water  radiators, 
with  high  legs  and  baffle  plates  on  front  and 
fitted  with  a  ventilating  register,  through  which 
the  fresh  air  will  be  introduced.  The  radiators 
will  be  fitted  with  valves  so  that  the  temperature 
in  each  ward  can  be  regulated.  The  heating 
power  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  uniform 
temperature  of  62°  in  the  wards  and  57J  in 


the  passage.  In  addition  to  the  hot-water 
radiators  there  will  be  open  fires.  The  foul  air 
will  be  extracted  by  special  flues  in  the  walls 
and  by  shafts  from  the  ceilings,  terminating 
at  the  ridge  with  air-pump  ventilators. 
Each  outlet  will  be  fitted  with  a  regulating 
valve.  .  .  .” 


Mr.  Campbell  (London)  said  the  arrangements 
shown  on  the  plans  were  good.  He  liked 
the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  sun-room 
and  the  verandahs.  He  would  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  Cullen  would  estimate  to  be  the  cost 
per  bed  of  the  building  shown  on  the  plans, 
because  lie  knew  that  the  cost  in  hospitals  had 
been  run  up  to  as  much  as  750/.  per  bed,  and 
then  they  were  prohibitive.  He  thought  the 
discharge  block  was  in  too  close  proximity  to 
the  general  infected  area. 

Mr.  R.  Lambie  (Lanarkshire)  said  that  Mr. 
Cullen  had  put  up  the  Middle  Ward  Hospital  at 
Motherwell,  and  he  believed  it  stood  unique  in 
that  country.  It  was  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Wallis  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Saxon  Snell, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  in  which  he  asked 
the  following  questions  : — “  Mr.  Cullen  advises 
the  provision  of  the  sinks  in  conjunction  with 
the  patent  water-closets.  I  think  the  more 
modern  practice  is  to  keep  them  in  a  separate 
compartment  with  separate  entrances  from  the 
ward.  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
the  plan  of  the  ward  referred  to,  but  if,  as  I 
suppose,  the  sun-room  is  of  the  same  area  as  the 
sanitary  annexe,  it  will  be  rather  small.  The 
whole  end  of  the  ward,  of  a  depth  of  12  ft.  to  15  ft. 
and  with  both  angles  canted,  would  provide  a 
much  larger  and  better-lighted  room.  Mr. 
Cullen  suggests  ordinary  sash  window  with 
hoppers  at  the  top.  It  is  the  usual  practice, 
but  we  may  hope  that  in  the  near  future  some 
better  form  of  window  with  fewer  internal 
angles  and  grooves  may  be  adopted.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  construct  windows  with  the 
glass  flush  with  the  sash  or  casement  frames. 
My  personal  preference  is  for  casements  carried 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor.  Doors  can 
now  be  made  absolutely  flush  both  sides  and 
veneered  with  wide  hard  wood.  Referring  to 
the  heating  arrangements,  modern  hospital 
practice  rather  beyond  the  use  of  calorifics  of 
each  separate  block.  It  is  possible  and  nmch 
better  to  carry  the  pipes  for  one  central  station. 
One  is  always  surprised  to  hear  separate 
radiators  with  all  their  dust  collecting  pro¬ 
perties  advocated  for  wards.  A  couple  of  2-in. 
pipes  carried  along  the  walls  is  a  much  simpler 
arrangement.  The  valves  can  be  kept  outside 
the  wards.  Ward  furniture  can  no  doubt  be 
shod  with  wood,  but  indiarubber  is  better.” 

Mr.  Cullen,  in  reply,  said  he  saw  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  discharge  block  being 
near  the  other  wards,  because  it  was  part  of  the 
hospital.  It  was  entirely  disconnected  with  the 
other  buildings.  He  saw  nothing  to  prevent 
a  hospital  of  the  kind  described  at  a  cost  of 
450/.  to  500/.  a  bed.  The  cost  of  the  Mother- 
well  Hospital  was  about  400/.  a  bed.  He 
appreciated  Mr.  Snell's  criticism,  but  Mr.  Snell 
was  speaking  of  an  entirely  different  type  of 
hospital.  Mr.  Snell  was  speaking  of  a  hospital 
for  a  city,  but  this  one  was  for  the  country. 
He  thought  it  proper  to  put  the  sinks  in  the 
same  annexe  as  the  water-closets.  Mr.  Snell 
thought  it  was  the  usual  form  of  annexe  with 
straight  li nes,  but  he  proposed  that  it  should 
be  circular.  If  the  sun-room  was  made  larger 
it  would  take  away  the  sun  Rom  the  wards,  and 
it  was  better  to  have  a  little  sun  than  none  at 
all.  As  to  the  windows  there  were  no  angles 
or  grooves — everything  was  rounded  and  flush. 
It  was  objectionable  to  have  pi  pcs  or  radiators 
of  any  kind,  but  of  the  two  lie  thought  it  better 
to  have  perpendicular  lines  of  radiators  than 
horizontal  lines  of  pipes. 

This  concluded  the  sittings  of  the  section. 

Standards  of  Parity  for  Sewage  Effluents. 

On  Friday  there  was  a  joint  discussion  by  the 
Engineering  and  Architecture  and  the  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology  sections.  Professor 
Clowes  presided. 

Professor  Dunbar  (Hamburg)  opened  the 
sitting  with  a  paper  on  “  Standards  of  Purity 
for  Sewage  Effluent.”  The  author  stated  that 
after  many  years  of  fruitless  search  it  was 
believed  they  had  at  last  found  means  to  ensure 
thorough  purifications  of  town  and  trade 
sewage,  even  in  such  cases  were  approved 
methods,  as  irrigaton  or  intermittent  filtration, 
are  not  applicable.  What  was  to  be  aimed  at 
was  that  the  water  of  our  public  watercourses 


does  not  become  turbid,  discoloured  and  foul, 
and  that  such  water  sustains  fish  life.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  search  for  a  reaction  that 
would  enable  them  in  one  and  all  cases  to  affirm 
whether  a  certain  sewage  or  effluent  is  fit  to  be 
discharged  into  the  river  or  not.  Such  a 
reaction  indicating  whether  the  effluents  are 
sufficently  free  from  albuminous  substances, 
or  from  certain  products  formed  in  the  de¬ 
composition  of  proteids,  could  come  in  question 
in  such  case  only  where  a  thorough  purification 
of  sewage  seems  necessary.  He  did  not  intend  to 
formulate  definite  propositions  as  to  how  many 
standards  or  classes  of  requirements  woidd  seem 
necessary,  and  which  requirements  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  different  stanclai’ds  or  classes. 
Ho  limited  himself  to  the  discussion  of  one 
question  of  fundamental  importance,  namely — 
“  Does  what  we  know  of  sewage  analysis  to-da  v 
put  us  in  a  postion  to  judge  from  the  results  of 
chemical  investigation,  whether  a  certain 
sewage  or  effluent  tends  to  undergo  putrefaction 
or  not  ?  ”  He  proceeded  to  give  the  results  of 
various  analyses,  and  said  that  it  was  beyond 
doubt  that  they  were,  by  using  the  absolute 
figures  obtained  by  the  methods  known  to-day, 
not  always  in  a  position  to  know  whet  her  a  crude 
sewage  or  effluent  will  putrify,  or  will  under  given 
conditions  create  a  nuisance  in  a  river.  The  author 
summed-up  his  conclusion  as  follows  : — The 
absolute  figures  obtained  even  by  the  best 
methods  of  determining  putrescible  matter  in 
sewage  do  not  in  all  cases  give  definite  indications 
as  to  the  putrescibility  of  any  given  sample. 
Effluents  of  purification  works  may  present 
a  most  satisfactory  character,  and  yet  under 
certain  circumstances  contain  as  large  or  even 
larger  quantities  of  either  organic  carbon, 
organic  nitrogen,  and  albuminoid  ammonia  ;  as 
high  an  oxygen  absorption,  and  loss  of  ignition 
as  other  samples  of  crude  sewage  which  are  in  a 
high  degree  liable  to  undergo  putrefaction.  We 
should,  therefore,  give  up  the  attempt  to  find 
a  standard  of  general  applicability  based  on 
absolute  figures.  A  far  safer  judgment  as  to 
the  putrescibility  of  effluents  can  be  obtained  by 
calculating  the  percentage  of  purification 
effected.  Simple  methods  like  Kubel’s  oxygen 
absorption  test  give  results  entirely  sufficient  for 
wants  of  practice,  if  used  only  for  calculating 
the  percentage  of  reduction.  The  analytical 
determinations  spoken  of  are  not  neetled  in  all 
cases.  The  requirement,  that  all  effluents 
shoud  be  absolutely  non-putrescible  needs  only 
to  be  made  where  the  river  presents  most 
unfavourable  conditions,  or  where  the  river 
districts  are  densely  populated.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  require  only  that  all 
coarser  suspended  matter  be  removed  from  the 
sewage.  In  other  instances  all  suspended 
matter,  including  finer  particles,  should  be 
removed  as  efficiently  as  possible.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  authorities  will  have  to  insist 
not  only  on  the  removal  of  the  entire  suspended 
matter,  but  also  on  a  reduction  of  between  40 
and  50  per  cent,  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
dissolved  impurities,  the  determination  being 
made  after  filtering  the  samples  :  and  there  will 
certainly  be  such  cases,  too,  where  it  must  be 
stipulated  that  the  effluents  are  limpid  and 
entirely  non-putrescible.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  leading  men  in  Britain  and  Germany 
where  the  great  questions  of  rivers  pollution 
and  sewage  purification  are  at  present  being 
discussed  more  than  ever  before,  should  come 
to  an  understanding  to  carry  out  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  sewage  on  the  same  fines.  In  such  case 
the  large  amount  of  analytical  work  carried  out 
in  both  count  ries  every  clay,  would  lead  to  com¬ 
parable  results,  and  progress  might  be  accelerated 
by  mutual  labour  and  interchange  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Ross  (Burnley)  said  the  authorities  were 
composed  of  business  men,  and  he  felt  it  might 
be  left  to  them,  in  conjunction  with  thechemist, 
to  say  what  the  standards  should  be. 

Dr.  Me  Vail  (Stirling)  remarked  that  the 
whole  question  was  whether  the  effluent  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  rivers  would  putrefy  or  not. 
He  felt  that  they  could  say  now  that  sewage 
treatment  was  one  of  the  solved  problems  of 
sanitation.  What  was  wanted  was  not  a 
particular  chemical  composition,  but  that  the 
sewage  should  not  undergo  putrefaction  and 
not  be  disastrous  to  fish  fife. 

Dr.  Barwise  (Derbyshire)  observed  that  some  of 
the  samples  of  effluent  submitted  by  Professor 
Dunbar  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  his  county, 
where  certain  of  their  rivers  were  a  source  of 
income  to  the  districts  through  which  they  ran. 

Dr.  McLean  Wilson  (Wakefield)  said  in 
his  district  they  did  not  fix  standards.  An 
important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  was  the 
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I  size  and  flow  of  the  stream  into  which  the 
I  effluent  was  discharged. 

I  Mr.  Archibald  (London)  said  that  the 
I  question  of  putrefaction  must  be  determined 
I  not  only  by  the  actual  state  of  the  sewage 
I  effluent,  but  by  the  amount  of  water  with  which 
I  it  was  discharged. 

I  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
I  Professor  Dunbar  for  his  paper. 

I  Septic  Tank  System  of  Sewage  Disposal. 

I  .  Mr.  W.  Shanks  described  the  results  obtained 
|  at  the  Barrhead  Sewage  Works,  where  the  septic 
&  tank  system  was  in  operation,  and  which  had 
K  been  designed  to  serve  a  population  of  10,000 
I  with  a  maximum  sewage  flow  of  400.000 
I  gallons  per  day.  He  gave  details  of  cost,  ami 
I  stated  that,  after  the  capital  was  repaid,  sewage 
|  would  be  purified  at  something  like  id.  per  l.  rate 
I  per  annum.  The  present  sewage  rate  is  10d., 

I  but  less  than  one-third  of  tills  is  applicable 
k  to  purification  works.  The  analyses  given 
|  showed  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  purifica- 
|:  tion  and  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  works. 

I  The  municipal  council  was  perfectly  satisfied 
u  with  the  purification. 

Manchester  Sewage. 

Dr.  Gilbert  J.  Fowler  read  a  paper  on  “  Recent 
|  Experiences  in  the  Treatment  of  Manchester 
|  Sewage.”  He  described  the  present  state  of 
|  the  works,  and  said  that  at  present  two  -thirds 
|!  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  Manchester, 

I  including  storm  water,  was  purified  at  any 
li  rate  to  the  point  of  being  rendered  non -put re - 
u  factive.  Eleven  more  acres  of  contact  beds 
I  would  be  at  work  by  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
I  referred  to  the  characteristics  of  Manchester 
I  sewage,  and  gave  tables  with  details  of  the 
I  sludge  removed  from  the  open  septic  tanks. 

I  The  total  volume  of  sewage  filtered  by  the 
I  various  beds  during  the  year  had  amounted 
I  to  5,054,872,456  gallons,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the 
j  total  quantity  of  sewage  received  at  the  works. 

'  The  cost  worked  out  at  3s.  8’6d.  per  1,000,000 
I  gallons  actually  filtered.  Dr.  Fowler  dealt  at 
J  some  length  with  a  table  giving  comparative  data 
I  re  filtration  of  tank  effluent,  which  comprised 
I  results  obtained  at  Manchester,  Accrington, 

I  Burnley,  Oldham,  and  Birmingham.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  justified  by  the  table  : — 
(1)  That  it  is  not  possible  to  say  on  merely 
general  grounds  that  one  process  is  to  be  pre- 
|  ferred  to  another,  equally  good  results  being 
obtained  by  a  number  of  methods  if  carried 
far  enough.  (2)  That  percolating  filters  are 
more  expensive  than  contact  beds  in  first 
cost.  (3)  That  whether  they  justify  this 
extra  first  cost  depends  on  local  conditions. 
(4)  That  where  pumping  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  operate  sprinkling  filters,  as  at 
I  Burnley,  Manchester,  and  Oldham,  then  contact 
beds  are  cheaper.  (5)  That  where  a  sufficient 
area  of  contact  beds  can  be  obtained  at  a  low 
cost  of  construction  as  at  Oldham,  they  are 
cheaper  under  all  circumstances.  (6)  That, 

[  for  purposes  of  comparison,  costs  should  be 
calculated  on  the  dry  weather  flow.  (7)  That, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  small  flow  per  head 
conduces  to  economical  treatment. 

Replying  to  various  points  raised  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper.  Dr.  Fowler  said  he  was  not  a  partisan 
of  any  system.  To  him  it  was  indifferent 
how  sewage  was  purified  so  long  as  it  was 
purified,  and  done  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
He  thought  they  must  consider  the  special 
circumstances  relating  to  each  case.  He  was 
interested  to  hear  of  cheaply-constructed 
fe  continuous  filters,  and  if  they  could  be  put 
down  at  a  satisfactory  price  by  all  means  put 
I  them  down,  but  he  did  ask  them  to  consider 
the  whole  thing  from  one  end  to  the  other 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

Seioage  Disposal  on  Chalk  Soils. 

Lt.-Col.  A.  M.  Davies,  R.A.M.C.,  with  Mr. 
W.  C.  Tyndale,  submitted  a  paper  on  “  Sewage 
Disposal  on  Chalk  Soils.”  Tests  were  made 
on  the  site  of  some  barracks  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  near  Amesbury.  The  sewage  from 
1,377  men  and  523  horses  was  brought  to  the 
land  in  a  crude  state,  and  applied  to  it  directly, 
and  this  went  on  for  about  two  years.  The 
conclusions  derived  from  the  experiments  made 
were  : — (1)  That,  in  the  case  of  a  chalk  forma¬ 
tion,  there  is  practically  no  lateral  movement 
of  fluid  falling  on  or  spread  over  the  surface, 
but  that  the  moisture  passes  vertically  down¬ 
ward.  (2)  That,  so  far  as  our  observations 
extend,  the  snakacre  consists  of  saturation  only, 
and  that  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chalk  the 


liquid  forms  no  defined  lines  of  percolation, 
resulting  in  trickles  even  where  the  surface  is 
deluged.  (3)  That,  when  the  surface  is  deluged, 
traces  of  sewage,  as  evidenced  by  bacteria, 
may  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth,  but 
that  when  sewage  is  applied  in  an  ordinary 
and  reasonable  way  over  the  surface,  no  such 
contamination  of  the  subsoil  takes  place. 

Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Sludging  of  Mill  Dams. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Somerville,  Chairman  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Somerset  County 
Council,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said 
the  question  was  one  which  is  practically  out¬ 
side  the  question  of  pollution  of  rivers  by 
sewers  or  manufacturers’  waste,  and  arises 
from  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  water  by 
the  interposition  of  a  weir  or  mill  dam.  The 
law  on  the  subject  is  at  present  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  conflicting,  and  the  author  instanced 
a  number  of  cases  which  had  been  decided 
where  the  decisions  were  conflicting.  He 
suggested  that  the  special  attention  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  which  is  now  dealing  with 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  rivers,  be  directed 
to  it,  and  that  they  be  asked  to  introduce 
further  legislation  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  a  grave  injustice  to  private  individuals, 
an  injury  to  the  public,  and  a  possible  danger 
to  water  supplies. 

Section  III. — Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology. 

This  section  held  its  first  sitting  on 
Thursday,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Professor 
Frank  Clowes. 

In  his  opening  address  the  Chairman  said 
the  subjects  which  were  brought  together 
under  this  section  were  naturally  associated. 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology,  not  only 
constitute  an  ample  field,  but  provide  a  con¬ 
joint  area,  the  dividing  boundaries  of  which 
are  indefinite  or  non-existent,  and  over  which 
each  of  us  must  more  or  less  frequently  have 
cause  to  travel.  It  is  commonly  considered 
that  there  is  no  very  satisfactory  delimitation 
of  the  field  of  the  chemistry  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  physics,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  biologist  must  concern  himself  largely 
with  matters  both  chemical  and  physical. 
In  respect  of  sanitary  processes,  it  is  indeed 
constantly  found  that  one  and  the  same  purpose 
may  be  accomplished  by  chemical,  physical, 
or  biological  methods.  Perhaps  no  better 
instance  of  the  alliance  of  these  sciences  can 
be  given  than  in  their  application  to  the  methods 
of  sewage  disposal.  At  one  time  the  treatment 
of  sewage  by  chemical  processes  was  almost 
universally  recommended,  and  discussion 
mainly  turned  on  what  chemical  substances 
were  the  most  efficient  in  rendering  sewage 
inoffensive ;  then  electrolytic  treatment  appeared 
upon  the  scene  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the 
discussion  mainly  turns  upon  the  various  means 
of  applying  biological  treatment.  The  resolving 
action  of  organisms,  which  are  excessively 
minute  and  are  ranged  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  appears  to  be  likely  to  supplant  the 
attempted  purification  of  sewage  by  chemical 
precipitation  and  the  more  costly  process  of 
electrolysis.  It  appears  now  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  some  method  of  controlled  bio¬ 
logical  treatment  will  be  the  generally  accepted 
means  of  rendering  sewage  inoffensive  and  of 
providing  for  its  disposal.  Professor  Clowes 
proceeded  to  urge  on  the  members  the  import¬ 
ance  of  purity  of  food  and  air.  The  increasing 
use  of  coal  gas,  petroleum,  and  electricity, 
for  heating  and  motor  purposes,  was  advan¬ 
tageously  reducing  the  sources  of  atmospheric 
pollution,  but  the  results  thus  far  attained 
were  very  far  from  securing  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Professor  Gerald  Henderson  (Glasgow),  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Clowes, 
remarked  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Glasgow  authorities  were  committed  to  the 
precipitation  method  of  sewage  treatment,  it 
was  interesting  to  find  such  an  authority  as  the 
Chairman  stating,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
bacterial  treatment  was  the  right  one. 

Purification  of  Brewery  Refuse. 

Dr.  H.  Maclean  Wilson  read  a  paper  on 
“  Some  Experiments  in  the  Purification  of 
Brewery  Refuse.”  The  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  undertaken  at  Rotherham  showed  that, 
although  brewery  refuse  is  more  refractory  than 
domestic  sewage,  it  is  quite  practicable  to 
purify  it  by  ordinary  bacterial  means,  aided 
by  a  preliminary  treatment  with  lime.  Taking 


the  average  results  from  the  table  of  analyses, 
the  precipitation  with  lime  produces  a  tank 
effluent  in  which,  as  compared  with  the  crude 
refuse,  the  suspended  solids  have  been  reduced 
from  24‘8  to  13  parts  per  100,000,  and  the  albu¬ 
minoid  ammonia  from  3-8  to  1-8,  while  the 
oxygen  absorbed  figure  is  increased  to  32 -7  ; 
it  produces,  moreover,  a  liquid  which  no  longer 
has  an  acid  reaction,  although  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  the  acidity  soon  returns.  The 
alkalinity,  however,  persists  long  enough  to 
permit  of  bacterial  purification  taking  place. 
The  double  contact  treatment  of  this  neutral 
or  alkaline  tank  effluent  further  reduces  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  from  1-8  to  0-7,  and  brings 
the  oxygen  absorbed  figure  from  32'7  to  7 '9 — 
quantities  which  are  still  much  too  high  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  percolating  filter  fed  with 
the  effluent  from  the  contact  beds  produces  an 
effluent  which,  when  strained  through  sand, 
may  be  considered  very  satisfactory,  the  albu¬ 
minoid  ammonia  being  reduced  to  0’15  parts 
per  100,000,  the  oxygen  absorbed  to  18,  while 
nitrates  have  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
earth  filter  yields  nearly  the  same  result.  The 
purification  thus  effected  by  chemical  precipita¬ 
tion,  double  contact,  percolation,  and  sand 
straining,  when  judged  by  the  amount  of  albu¬ 
minoid  ammonia,  amounts  to  some  96  per  cent., 
and  when  reckoned  on  the  oxygen  absorbed 
figure  to  some  93  per  cent.  The  course  taken 
by  the  experiments  was  to  a  great  extent 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  existing  works. 
In  constructing  works  anew  for  the  purification 
of  such  refuse,  the  best  course  to  take  would 
probably  be  to  provide  tanks  for  chemical 
treatment,  a  first  percolating  filter,  and  another 
at  lower  level,  and  finally  a  shallow  strainer 
of  sand  for  the  removal  of  suspended  matters. 
The  tanks  should  not  be  too  large,  for  fear  of 
inducing  acid  fermentation  in  their  contents, 
and  the  filters  should  be  of  sufficient  area  to 
allow  of  only  a  moderate  quantity  per  yard 
being  passed  through  them.  With  such  an 
apparatus  there  should  bo  no  difficulty  in 
producing  an  effluent  quite  fit  to  be  discharged 
to  a  stream. 

Other  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  S.  Rideal  on 
“  The  Hygienic  Signification  of  Sulphur  in 
Coal  Gas,”  and  a  joint  paper  by  Dr.  Rideal  and 
Dr.  E.  Baines  on  “  The  Suggested  Use  of 
Copper  Drinking  Vessels  as  a  Prophylactic 
Against  Water-borne  Typhoid.” 

Conference  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

A  Conference  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  was 
held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
Strutt,  late  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  the  City 
of  Westminster. 

The  Chairman  devoted  his  opening  address  to 
the  question  of  the  insecurity  of  tenure  of  office 
of  sanitary  inspectors.  He  premised  that  his 
remarks  did  not  apply  to  their  brethren  north  of 
the  Tweed,  as  he  understood  they  had  some 
security.  He  went  on  to  show  that  if  the 
public  knew  how  oppressive  their  grievances 
were,  and  how  they  hindered  their  effectiveness, 
they  would  not  any  longer  suffer  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  unjust  conditions,  which  he  regarded  as 
a  menace  to  public  health.  How  could  a 
sanitary  inspector,  he  asked,  be  expected  to 
do  his  duty  fearlessly  when  the  Council  which 
employed  him  was,  as  was  commonly  the  case, 
composed  of  slum  property  owners,  house 
farmers,  jerry  builders,  and  their  friends.  What 
he  proposed  was  that  the  sanitary  inspector 
should  have  fixity  of  tenure  in  his  office,  with 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and,  if  possible, superannuation.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
Ministry  of  Public  Health,  but  he  did  not  want 
one  fashioned  upon  political  lines,  governed  by 
a  party  ignorant  of  practical  public  health  pro¬ 
blems  and  science.  In  the  absence  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department,  he  testified  to  the  value  of 
the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Clarke,  in  the  first  paper,  said  that 
a  new  Public  Health  Act,  embracing  the  Public 
Health  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1890;  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Acts  ;  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act ;  the  Public  Health  (Water) 
Act ;  and  the  Infectious  Diseases  Acts,  with 
certain'readjustments  and  additional  provisions, 
was  a  much-needed  legislative  reform,  the  need 
for  which  was  becoming  more  and  more  urgent 
as  the  statutes  accumulate. 

In  a  paper  on  “  Rights  and  Responsibilities  in 
Relation  to  Sanitary  Administration,”  Mr 
W.  W.  Kelso  said  that  nothing  strikes  deeper 
at  the  root  of  the  great  social  and  housing 
problems  than  the  need  for  a  greater  measure  of 
supervision  over  houses  and  property,  and  of 
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interest  in  and  intercourse  with  the  occupiers. 
This  would  play  no  mean  part  in  the  great  and 
much-desired  national  reform  in  social  and 
housing  conditions.  Were  the  conditions  not 
about  ripe  for  a  voluntary  system  of  social 
reform  on  the  lines  of  the  Elberfeld  or  Leipzic 
systems  ? 

Other  papers  read  at  the  Conference  were  : 
“  Some  Notes  on  Rural  Inspecting,”  by  Mr. 
T.  Brice  Phillips,  and  “  What  the  People  Sleep 
on,”  by  Mr.  P.  Fyfe. 

Mr.  Anderson  (Middlesbrough)  moved  that 
the  Conference  again  adopt  a  resolution  express¬ 
ing  regret  that  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  had  not  seen  fit  to  appoint  one  or 
more  sanitary  inspectors  as  members  of  the 
Board,  and  asking  them  to  reconsider  their 
decision. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Sanitary  Science  and  Preventative  Medicine. 

At  the  Wednesday  sitting  of  this  section 
papers  were  submitted  by  Sir  R.  Temple  on 
“  Some  Administrative  Measures  Taken  Against 
Malaria  and  Consumption  in  the  Tropics,”  and 
by  Dr.  Wright  on  "  The  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine.” 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  joint  discussion 
with  the  section  on  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Biology  on  “  Shell-Fish  and  Enteric  Fever,” 
which  excited  much  interest  and  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  The  paper  leading  up  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  by  Dr.  A.  Newsholme,  medical 
officer  of  health  of  Brighton,  who  dealt  with  the 
cases  of  enteric  fever  and  diarrhoea  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  due  to  the  oysters  obtained  from 
polluted  layings  at  Southwick. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Buchanan,  bacteriologist  to  the 
Glasgow  Corporation,  gave  the  results  of  bis 
investigations  into  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever 
amongst  holiday-makers  visiting  a  small 
watering-place  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  outbreak  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
visitors  eating  shell-fish  taken  from  the  foreshore 
polluted  by  the  sewage  of  the  town.  The 
investigation  proved  that  shell-fish  at  a 
distance  of  one  to  two  miles  from  the  sewer 
outfall  were  entirely  free  from  evidence  of 
contamination. 

Conference  on  Hygiene. 

On  Thursday  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  Conference  of  Women  on  Hygiene. 
Miss  C.  Cochrane,  in  a  paper,  strongly  urged 
educated  women  with  leisure  to  serve  on  rural 
councils,  where,  living  in  the  country,  they 
would  naturally  be  conversant  of  the  needs  of 
cottagers  as  to  water  and  milk  supplies, 
housing,  sanitation,  etc.,  and  would  be  able  to 
furnish  their  councils  with  accurate  information 
and  suggestions. 

The  Conference  sat  again  on  Friday,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Councillor  J.  Steele, 
when  papers  dealing  principally  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  attending  the  employment  of  women 
were  read. 

Veterinary  Inspectors. 

Professor  J.  M’Call  presided  on  Friday  over 
a  Conference  of  Veterinary  Inspectors. 

In  a  paper  on  “  Public  Abattoirs,”  Mr.  L.  M. 
Douglas  pointed  out  that  the  construction  of 
public  abattoirs  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  in 
a  very  backward  state,  and  few  had  been  con¬ 
structed  on  modern  lines,  so  far  as  plant  was 
concerned.  The  strongest  argument  for  public 
abattoirs  lay  in  the  fact  that  efficient  inspection 
was  possible  with  them. 

Hygiene  of  School  Life. 

On  Wednesday  a  Conference  was  held,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  John  Edgar,  on 
the  “  Hygiene  of  School  Life.”  Amongst  the 
papers  read  was  one  by  Miss  E.  M.  Evans  on 
“  The  Responsibilities  of  Municipal  Authorities 
and  County  Councils  with  Regard  to  the 

Development  of  School'  Sanitation. 

The  author  insisted  that  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  their  sufficient  ventilation,  the  proper 
sanitary  accommodation,  provision  of  play¬ 
grounds,  well-aired  cloak-rooms,  and  a  good 
supply  of  drinking  water  afford  much  ground 
for  discussion  and  organisation.  She  suggested 
that  the  responsibility  of  these  things°should 
rest  on  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

Dr.  T.  Wood,  in  a  paper  on  “  A  Plea  for  Co¬ 
ordination  of  the  Public  Health  of  Schools,” 
said  he  regarded  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Code 
by  the  Education  Department  as  to  air  space 
for  children  in  schools  insufficient.  He  suggested 
that  each  child  should  be  provided  with  at  least 
200  cub.  ft.  of  air  space  and  15  sq.  ft.  of  | 
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area.  It  was  on  the  report  of  H.M.  Inspector 
that  the  Education  Authority  acted  so  that  after 
schools  had  been  built  the  inspector  became  the 
authority  in  connexion  with  heating,  ventila¬ 
tion,  overcrowding,  and  all  matters  relating  to 
the  general  hygiene  of  the  schools  for  scholars. 
He  contended  that  the  inspector  could  not 
possibly  be  regarded  as  an  expert  in  such 
matters,  and  advocated  that  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  public  health  of  schools  should 
be  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Education 
Department  and  School  Board,  and  conducted 
under  one  authority. 

The  Conference  sat  again  on  Thursday. 

School  Furniture. 

Mr.  J.  Graham  gave  some  particulars  of 
adjustable  school  furniture  first  seen  in  con¬ 
tinental  schools.  He  said  the  present  was  an 
opportune  time  for  all  interested  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  growing  children  and  adult  students 
to  direct  attention  to  the  crying  necessity  for  a 
hygienic  revolution  in  the  school  furniture  of 
our  country.  They  wanted  desks  which  would 
readily  accommodate  themselves  to  children’s 
bodies,  and  seats  to  provide  comfortable 
support  where  it  was  needed.  In  almost  all 
schools  the  bodies  of  scholars  had  had  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  fixed  seats  and  benches, 
and  many  evils  had  arisen  from  the  system. 
“  Hygienic  ”  desks  and  seats  reverse  the  old 
order  of  things,  inasmuch  as  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  bodies,  backs,  legs,  and  eyes 
of  the  users.  They  provide,  in  addition,  the 
natural  angle  required  for  reading,  writing,  and 
drawing,  and  the  height  of  desk  suited  to  the 
length  of  the  scholar’s  body.  In  short, 
“  hygienic  ”  desks  and  seats  should  be  so 
designed  as  to  lead  each  person  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  assume  a  natural  and  hygienic  posi¬ 
tion,  and  supports  for  the  left  arm  should  be 
provided  in  the  case  of  very  young  children, 
where  necessary,  in  order  that  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  maintained  with  the  minimum  of 
strain. 

The  collection  of  pupitres  hygieniques  to 
which  he  directed  attention  have  neither  the 
key,  the  screw,  the  crank,  nor  the  pinion  move¬ 
ment,  and  have  been  designed  in  accordance 
with  hygienic  principles.  He  met  with  them 
while  touring  around  Continental  schools  some 
two  years  ago,  when  they  struck  him  as  being  a 
great  advance  on  anything  he  had  previously 
seen.  They  were  invented  by  M.  Manchain,  of 
Geneva,  and  had  been  adopted  as  official 
patterns  by  the  Swiss  Government.  Specimens 
of  the  desks  were  imported  by  the  West  Riding 
County  Council,  and  since  then,  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill, 
the  firm  of  Illingworth,  Ingham,  and  Co.,  of 
Leeds,  have  been  making  experiments  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  desks,  and  to  producing 
seats  which  may  be  as  satisfactory  as  is  the 
movement  of  the  desks — that  is  to  say,  they  were 
in  search  of  a  series  of  desks  and  seats  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  technical  school 
purposes  which  are  readily  adjustable  for  the 
use  of  children  and  adults.  The  author 
described  in  detail  a  number  of  the  desks,  and 
said  that  some  excellent  features  which  may  be 
claimed  for  these  “  hygienic  ”  desks  are  that  (1) 
they  relieve  the  strain  on  the  eves,  (2)  they 
minimise  the  strain  on  the  spine,  (3)  they  enable 
the  lungs  to  have  a  freer  play,  (4)  they  provide 
facilities  for  change  of  position  for  successive 
lessons,  inasmuch  as  the  scholars  may  work 
alternately  sitting  and  standing,  and  (5)  where 
adult  evening  work  is  carried  on  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  men  and  women  of 
from  20  to  30  and  upwards  have  not  to  be 
squeezed  into  a  low  fixed  desk  built  for  children, 
but  mav  get  a  desk  of  a  suitable  height. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wood  also  read  a  paper  on  the 
“  Great  Importance  of  Hygienic  School  Desks 
and  Seats,”  and  said  that  the  vast  proportion 
of  scholars  attending  school  were  compelled  to 
sit  at  desks  which  caused  them  to  assume 
postures  which  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
curvature  of  the  spine  and  other  bad  effects. 

Closing  Sitting. 

At  the  closing  sitting  of  ’the  Congress  on 
Friday,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Whitaker,  Mr.  White  Wallis  reported  that 
between  1,500  and  1,600  members  had  been 
present  at  Congress.  For  the  first  time  the 
Council  had  invited  ladies,  and  fifty-one  had 
attended. 

The  recording  secretaries  of  the  various 
sections  handed  in  their  reports,  and  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  and  other  bodies  for  the  hospitality 
offered. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  papers  to  be 
read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meetings  of 
the  Architectural  Association  during  Session 
1904-5:  — 

September  30,  1904.  —  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  and 
distribution  of  prizes. 

October  14. — Photosraphy  as  applied  to  Architecture, 
by  Mr.  E.  Dockree.  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

November  11.  —  Ventilation,  by  Mr.  W.  Henman. 

November  25. — Excavations  in  Westminster,  by 
Messrs.  E.  Prioleau  Warren  and  J.  T.  Micklethwaite. 

December  9. — Some  Architectural  Reflections,  by 
Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison. 

January  6,  1905. — Libraries,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Cox. 

January  27.— Byzantine  Architecture,  by  Messrs. 
E.  F.  Reynolds  and  J.  B.  Fulton. 

February  10. — Church  Fittings. 

February  24. — Country  Houses  and  Accessory  Build¬ 
ings,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Osborne  Smith. 

March  10.— Law  Courts,  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Lanchester. 

March  24. — Sketch  Plans  and  Working  Drawings,  by 
Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson. 

April  7. — Subject  to  be  announced,  Mr.  H.  Phillips 
Fletcher,  lecturer. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  7.30  p.m.on  the  Fridays 
stated,  at  No.  18.  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  SAV. 

The  A. A.  Scholarship,  value  51.  5s.,  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Hanscomb,  and  the 
Andrew  Oliver  prize  as  follows  : — W.  A.  Hodges 
(31.  3s.),  F.  T.  Bush  (21.  2s.),  P.  Iv.  Kipps 
(hon.  mention). 

In  the  studio,  the  Travelling  Studentship 
(15£.)  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Markham. 

Arrangements  are  now  completed  for  the 
annual  excursion,  and  the  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Digby  Hotel,  Sherborne. 

Among  the  places  to  be  visited,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — Trent,  Sandford  Orcas, 
North  Cadbury,  Beaminster,  Melplash,  Par- 
sham,  Crewkerne.  Clifton  Maybank,  Brympton, 
Newton  Surmaville,  Milton  Abbey,  Piddletown, 
Waterson,  Yeovil,  Tintinhull,  Montacute,  and 
Preston  Grange. 
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JUustrations. 


JUMIEGES. 

HE  view  of  Jumieges  Abbey  is  taken 
Ew  from  the  north-east  of  the  nave. 
E*  On  the  right  is  the  north  aisle, 

-  which,  like  the  upper  aisle  seen 

above  it,  is  groined  ;  on  the  left  is  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  which  was  not  vaulted.  The  south 
aisle  has  fallen.  On  the  south  side  ax-e  two  roofing- 
shafts,  which  probably  carried  gabled  transverse 
arches,  the  spring  of  one  of  which  remains,  over 
the  nave.  The  roofing-shafts  seem  to  have  been 
reconstructed  in  Gothic  days,  and  are  now  in 
part  of  plaster.  Above  is  a  glimpse  of  the  south¬ 
western  tower.  The  Abbey  has  hitherto  been 
in  private  hands,  and  photography  and  sketch¬ 
ing  have  been  prohibited.  Lately,  however, 
it  has  become  an  historic  monument,  and  hence¬ 
forward  will  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  State. 


MANOR  HOUSE,  MOUNT  GRACE  PRIORY. 

The  Carthusian  Priory  of  Mount  Grace, 
near  Ingleby  Arncliffe,  in  Yorkshire,  commonly 
called  Mount  Grace  Priory,  Northallerton, 
is  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  of  the 
Charterhouses  formerly  existing  in  this  country. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  spot  where  the 
arrangements  of  the  mediaeval  Charterhouse 
can  be  studied  to  such  advantage,  since  there 
is  no  feature  that  cannot  be  found  in  one  or 
another  of  the  old  dwelling-houses,  which  date 
from  1399-1420. 

The  building  with  which  we  are  concerned 
does  not,  however,  belong  to  the  actual  part 
of  the  establishment  inhabited  by  the  Car¬ 
thusians,  but  forms  part  of  the  range  enclosing 
the  outer  court,  and  runs  north  and  south 
adjoining  the  old  gatehouse,  of  which  nothing 
remains  above  the  gateway  level. 

In  or  about  the  year  1654  (the  date  is 
inscribed  on  the  entrance  porch)  Mount  Grace 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the 
Lascelles  family,  and  the  new  owner  at  once 
proceeded  to  “  modernise  ”  a  portion  of  the 
buildings  and  turn  them  into  a  dwelling-house. 
This  he  did  by  taking  a  portion  of  the  building 
on  the  west  side  of  the  outer  court,  about 
130  ft.  in  length  and  17  ft.  6  in.  wide  between 
the  walls,  and  dividing  it  up  into  rooms  by 
thick  cross  walls,  in  which  he  put  fireplaces, 
and  cutting  a  row  of  windows  along  the  west 
front ;  he  seems  also  to  have  raised  the  roof 
and  built  a  row  of  three  gables  with  a  battle- 
mented  parapet  between.  Of  these,  only  two 
gables  remain,  but  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  third.  He  also  improved^the 
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house  by  building  a  porch  in  front  and  a  stair¬ 
case  out  at  the  back. 

Not  very  long  after  he  had  done  this  he  had 
to  part  with  his  property,  which  in  1900  came 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  Bart.  The 
building  was  by  this  time  in  a  bad  state  of  decay, 
anil  was  hardly  more  than  a  farmhouse,  in¬ 
habited  by  a  caretaker,  whose  cows  grazed  in 
the  inner  courtyard  of  the  priory, 
j  The  whole  place  was  in  a  dangerous  state  of 
disrepair  when  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  determined  to 
repair  it  and  convert  it  into  a  dwelling-house. 
Its  condition  is  partly  indicated  on  the  two 
main  elevations,  which  show  the  building  as  it 
was  before  the  work  of  repair  was  begun. 

The  roof  was  in  the  last  state  of  decay, 
and  so  were  most  of  the  floors  ;  half  of  the 
windows  were  blocked  up;  the  walls  and 
ground  floor  were  very  damp  (for  the  whole 
building  stands  on  deep  clay) ;  and  the  top  three 
or  four  courses  of  the  old  wall  at  the  north  end, 
which  was  unroofed,  were  loose  and  displaced 
by  grasses,  shrubs,  and  even  trees,  that  were 
growing  between  the  joints  ;  the  old  chimney 
at  the  north  end  was  full  of  cracks,  and  readv 
to  fall.  J 

To  make  the  house  fit  for  habitation,  it  was 
necessary  to  add  one  or  two  extra  rooms  and 
an  external  passage  ;  this  was  done  on  the  east 
side  front,  the  rooms  being  added  on  each  side 
of  the  projecting  staircase  wing  and  joined  on 
to  the  stone  toothing  which,  as  it  happened, 
already  existed  on  each  side  of  this  wing  at  the 
point  where  the  new  walls  now  join  on  to  the 
old  ;  it  is  evident  that  some  additions  were 
intonded  here  in  1654. 

The  old  kitchen  of  the  house,  which  had  a 
larder,  coal  bunker,  and  a  small  staircase 
partitioned  off  from  it,  was  cleared  out  and 
made  into  a  dining  room,  and  in  taking  out  the 
old  kitchen  range  the  large  open  fireplace  shown 
in  the  plan  was  discovered. 

The  open  court  beyond  was  divided  up 
by  brick  walls  into  a  back  stair,  kitchen,  and 
scullery,  the  scullery  being  carried  up  two 
stories  in  height,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  arches 
supporting  the  chimney  of  the  old  fireplace, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  old  fireplaces  being 
turned  into  a  larder. 

On  the  first  floor  the  partitions  dividing 
the  old  rooms — which  were  of  clay  plastered 
over — were  re-arranged,  and  a  series  of  attic 
rooms  provided  in  the  roof,  which  was  entirely 
renewed  with  the  exception  of  the  old  oak 
trusses,  which  were  patched  up  and  re-used. 
The  new  roof  has  a  border  of  stone  slates 
with  Yorkshire  pantiles  above.  No  other 
attempts  were  made  at  restoration  anywhere, 
except  that  a  new  window  to  match  the  old 
was  put  in  the  west  front  at  the  south  end,  at 
a  point  where  the  failure  of  a  roof  truss  had 
pushed  out  the  wall  and  evidently  destroyed 
the  old  window,  of  which  the  hood  remained 
in  the  wall. 

The  building  of  Thomas  Lascelles  iu  1654 
is  remarkable  for  its  character ;  it  might  have 
been  erected  100  years  earlier,  for  it  is  purely 
Tudor  in  appearance  and  shows  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  classic  influence. 

It  is  also  remarkable  in  this  building  that 
at  every  point  where  two  walls  join,  they  are 
built  with  straight  joints  ;  this  is  even  so  in 


the  case  of  the  porch,  as  well  as  in  the  case  ' 
of  the  older  work. 

Various  excavations  of  great  interest  were 
carried  out  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  in  the  precincts 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  and  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  ancient  conduit  in  the  cloister- 
garth,  and  the  recovery  of  the  stone  arcades  ! 
of  the  cloisters,  besides  various  details,  such  | 
as  the  bases  and  caps  of  the  chimneys  of  the  J 
cells  and  of  the  crosses  which  surmounted 
their  gables.  In  this  and  in  various  matters 
connected  with  the  examination  and  repair  of 
the  Manor  House  buildings,  the  architect 
had  the  kind  and  invaluable  assistance  of  | 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope. 

The  work  was  begun  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Powell,  who  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works  and  made  all  arrangements 
connected  with  carrying  on  the  building, 
including  the  re-opening  of  an  old  quarry  on 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Owing  to 
illness,  he  was  unfortunately  compelled  to 
give  up  this  work,  which  was  then  continued 


by  Messrs.  T.  W.  Ridley  and  Sons,  of  Middles- 
burgh,  who  provided  all  labour  and  made  all 
arrangements,  the  work  being  entirely  carried 
on  as  day  work  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect. 

The  building  was  very  carefully  measured, 
before  anything  was  done,  by  the  architect 
and  Mr.  Pieter  Rocleck. 

Ambrose  Poynter. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  TOWN  CHURCH. 

This  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  is  merely  a  study  for  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  of  a  town  church  which 
should  combine  largeness  and  breadth  of  effect 
with  economy. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper  is  the  author. 


DESIGN  FOR  CHURCH  OF  THE 
ASCENSION,  PLUMSTEAD. 

This  is  also  a  design  for  a  church  which  was 


Detail  of  Entrance  Doorway ,  Mount  Grace  Priory. 
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not  carried  out,  though  in  this  case  the  design 
was  made  for  a  definite  situation. 

The  church  was  to  have  been  built  with 
concrete  walls,  faced  with  rubble,  and  roofed 
with  concrete  vaults,  covered  with  asphalte. 
It  thus  constitutes  an  experiment  in  a  class 
of  materials  not  hitherto  much  employed  in 
church  architecture. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  C.  H.  M.  Mileham. 


BY-LAWS  UNDER,  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
(LONDON)  ACT,  1891. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  reported  as  follows  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council  : — 

On  February  16,  1904.  we  reported  as  to  the 
necessity  for  an  amendment  of  by-law  No.  26, 
made  by  the  Council  under  section  39  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and  the 
Council,  on  our  recommendation,  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amended  by¬ 
law  to  be  sent  to  the  London  sanitary  authorities 
for  their  observations  pursuant  to  section  114 
of  the  Act.  This  action  was  accordingly  taken, 
and  we  have  considered  the  observations  made 
by  these  sanitary  authorities  and  also  altera¬ 
tions  suggested  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
One  of  the  Board’s  suggestions  was  that  the 
existing  by-law  should  be  repealed  and  a  new 
by-law  made  in  its  place,  including  a  clause 
providing  for  penalties. 

We  are  advised  that  before  effect  can  be  given 
to  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  Board  it  is 
necessary  to  again  submit  the'  by-laws  to  the 
sanitary  authorities.  Wo  therefore  recom¬ 
mend- — “  That  copies  of  the  proposed  by-laws  set 
out  in  Appendix  I.  to  this  report  be  sent  to  the 
London  sanitary  authorities  pursuant  to  section 
1 14  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to.  The 
following  is  the  appendix  referred  to  :  — 

“  By-laws  made  by  the  London  County  Council  under 
section  39  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  ( London )  Act,  1891, 
with  respect  to  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  and 
receptacles  for  dung. 

“  1.  The  occupier  of  any  premises  shall  cause  every 
water-closet  belonging  to  such  premises  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  water-closet  in  a  cleanly 
condition. 

“  The  occupier  of  any  premises  shall  once  at  least  in 
every  week  cause  every  receptacle  for  dung  belonging 
to  such  premises  to  be  emptied  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 

“  Provided  that  where  two  or  more  lodgers  in  a  lodging- 
house  are  entitled  to  the  use  in  common  of  any  water- 
closet,  or  receptacle  for  dung,  the  landlord  shall  cause 
such  water-closet  to  be  cleansed,  or  rcceptable  for  dung 
to  be  emptied  and  cleansed  as  aforesaid. 

“  The  owner  of  any  lodging-house  shall,  subject  to  the 
provision  hereinafter  specified,  provide  and  maintain  in 
connexion  with  such  house,  water-closet,  earth-closet, 
or  privy  accommodation  in  the  proportion  of  not  less 
than  one  water-closet,  earth-closet,  or  privy  for  every 
twelve  inmates  of  such  house. 

"  Provided  that  proceedings  shall  not  be  taken  against 
the  owner  of  any  lodging-house  for  an  offence  against 
the  last-mentioned  requirement  of  this  by-law  unless 
and  until  the  owner,  after  service  upon  him  of  a  notice 
in  writing  by  the  sanitary  authority,  requiring  him 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  is  speclfled  in  the  notice 
to  comply  with  the  by-law,  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
by-law  within  the  time  so  specified. 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  by-law,  a  ‘  lodging-house  ’ 
means  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in  lodgings 
or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family. 

■  Landlord  ’  in  relation  to  a  house  or  part  of  a  house 
which  is  let  in  lodgings,  or  occupied  by  members  of 
more  than  one  family,  means  the  person  (whatever  may 
be  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  interest)  by  whom  or  on 
whose  behalf  such  house  or  part  of  a  house  is  let  in 
lodgings  or  for  occupation  by  members  of  more  than  one 
family,  or  who  for  the  time  being  receives  or  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  profits  arising  from  such  letting  1  Lodger,’ 
in  relation  to  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in 
lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one 
family,  means  a  person  to  whom  any  room  or  rooms  in 
such  house  or  part  of  a  house  may  have  been  let  as  a 
lodging  or  for  his  use  or  occupation. 

“  Nothing  in  this  by-law  shall  extend  to  any  common 
lodging-house. 

'‘Penalties. 

“  2.  Every  person  who  shall  offend  against  the  fore¬ 
going  by-law  shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a 
penalty  of  51.,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  offence 
to  a  further  penalty  of  40s.  lor  each  day  after  written 
notice  of  the  offence  from  the  sanitary  authority. 

"  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  court  before  whom 
any  complaint  may  be  made  or  any  proceedings  may  be 
taken  in  respect  of  any  such  offence  may,  if  they  think 
tit,  adjudge  the  payment  as  a  penalty  of  any  sum  less 
than  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  this 
by-law. 

“  Repeal  of  by-law. 

“  3,  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  by-laws,  the  by-law  numbered  26  (twenty-six) 
i  1  the  by-laws  relating  to  water-closets,  earth-closets, 
p. 'ivies,  ash-pits,  cesspools  and  receptacles  for  dung, 
a  ad  the  proper  accessories  thereof  in  connexion  with 
buildings,  which  were  made  by  the  London  County 
Council  on  June  22,  in  the  year  1893,  and  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  June  28,  in 
the  year  1893,  shall  be  repealed.” 


Operating  Theatre,  Chester  Infirmary.— A 
new  operating  theatre  has  been  opened  at 
the  Chester  General  Infirmary.  The  struc¬ 
tural  arrangements  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  T.  M.  Lockwood  and  Sons,  Chester. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  Scottish  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was  held 
at  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  July  27.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  complete  formally  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Scottish  Association 
with  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  thus  welding  the  municipal  engineer¬ 
ing  profession  into  a  united  association. 

Mr.  W.  Weaver,  Kensington,  presided,  and 
there  were  present — Messrs.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  Lei¬ 
cester  ;  J.  Price,  Birmingham ;  J.  Cochrane, 
Glasgow;  C.  H.  Cooper,  Wimbledon;  H. 
Silcock,  Mansfield  ;  A.  H.  Campbell,  East  Ham  ; 
W.  V.  Anderson,  Winchester ;  M.  J.  Buckley, 
Dublin ;  R.  J.  Wolfenden,  Bootle ;  A.  A. 
Turriff,  Elgin ;  W.  B.  Madin,  Rushden ;  W. 
Hall,  Great  Crosby  ;  W.  Gleaves,  Great  Crosby  ; 

F.  J.  Rayner,  Newhaven  ;  W.  Dawson,  Leyton  ; 

J.  Trumble,  Forest  Gate ;  H.  B.  Williams, 
Workington;  D.  Ronald,  Falkirk;  — Massie, 
Falkirk  ;  R.  S.  Anderson,  Peebles ;  J.  Parker, 
Hereford  ;  R.  H.  Dorman,  Armagh  ;  J.  Stones, 
Sedgefield,  Durham  ;  A.  H.  Nathaniel,  Glasgow  ; 
W.  Bruce,  Edinburgh ;  A.  H.  Goudie,  Stirling ; 

G.  W.  Lacey,  Oswestry ;  G.  G.  Shepherd, 
Ilford ;  G.  W.  Tutley,  Edinburgh ;  J.  R. 
Lunsden,  Kirkcaldy. 

The  Chairman  said,  although  he  was  not 
President  at  the  present  moment,  the  President 
who  was  elected  and  installed  at  Shrewsbury 
a  fortnight  ago  had  kindly  allowed  him  to  take 
the  chair  in  order  that  he  might  welcome  the 
Scottish  members  coming  into  the  fold  of  their 
association.  He,  Mr.  Davis,  had  left  that 
duty  to  him  inasmuch  as  he  virtually  initiated 
the  movement  that  they  were  completing. 
On  behalf  of  the  Association  he  begged  to 
tender  to  the  Scottish  members  who  had 
amalgamated  with  their  Association  a  hearty 
welcome  to  their  ranks,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
amalgamation  which  they  effected  might  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  the  members  who  were 
joining.  He  was  quite  sure  personally  that  it 
was  to  the  mutual  interests  of  all  the  members 
holding  appointments  throughout  Great 
Britain  to  be  in  touch  one  with  another,  both 
for  the  object  of  mutual  improvement  and 
mutual  support,  and  he  trusted  that  in  the 
future  events  would  prove  the  wisdom  of 
their  action.  He,  therefore,  begged  to  give 
them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  to  express  his 
own  personal  feelings  of  pleasure  in  meeting 
them  there. 

Mr.  McDonald  (Glasgow),  on  behalf  of  the 
Scottish  Association  of  Municipal  Engineers, 
which  had  now  ceased  to  exist,  begged  to 
acknowledge  the  very  kind  observations  that 
the  Chairman  had  been  pleased  to  address  to 
them,  and  he  cordially  acquiesced  and 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
anticipations  that  the  amalgamation  would  be 
of  mutual  benefit.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
strong  current  of  Scottish  blood  which  was  to 
be  infused  into  the  English  association  could 
not  fail  to  be  otherwise  than  advantageous, 
and  as  the  period  was  far  too  remote  for  the 
memory  of  any  man  to  remember  any  such 
thing  as  racial  difference,  he  was  quite  sure  they 
would  all  benefit  from  the  closer  relations  which 
would  exist  with  their  professional  confreres. 
He  hoped  that  the  associations  now  combined 
by  amalgamation  in  enhanced  usefulness  would 
prove  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  profession, 
and  that  they  would  all  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  that  now  lay  before  them  of 
attending  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the 
election  of  an  honorary  district  secretary. 
Mr.  Dyack,  of  Aberdeen,  the  present  secretary, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  not  prepared 
to  continue  in  office.  It,  therefore,  rested  with 
the  Scottish  members  to  elect  someone  from 
their  ranks,  who  they  thought  would  be  a  lit 
and  proper  person  to  fill  the  office.  Of  course, 
the  member  who  was  elected  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  secretary  for  the  Scottish  district  by 
virtue  of  that  office  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  Pritty  (Selkirk)  proposed  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  Bryce,  of  Partick,  as  honorary 
secretary  for  the  Scottish  district. 

Mr.  Massie  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Bryce.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Scottish 
Association  from  its  inception,  and  if  Mr. 
Bryce  could  see  his  way  to  accept  the  office, 
he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Bryce  said  he  would  have  preferred  if 
someone  else  could  have  taken  this  matter  up, 
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as  he  was  looking  forward  to  some  relief  at  this 
period. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  quite  sure  if 
Mr.  Bryce  would  take  the  office  upon  himself,  at 
any  rate  for  a  year,  while  things  were  getting 
into  working  order,  that  the  members  would  be 
well  served.  It  would  be  a  wise  act  on  their 
part  to  elect  Mr.  Bryce,  who  had  taken  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  amalgamation,  and 
with  whom  he  had  had  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence.  If  he  would  take  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  the  office  he  was  sure  they  would  be 
efficiently  discharged. 

The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bryce  thanked  them  very  much  for  the 
honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  but  he 
must  say  lie  accepted  it  only  on  condition  that 
he  got  relieved  next  year.  He  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  a  year’s  notice  of  his  resignation. 

Building  By-laws  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Bryce,  Partick,  asked  permission  to 
make  a  statement  about  building  by-laws  in 
Scotland.  This  matter  was  so  urgent  that  he 
thought  that  was  a  very  fitting  time  to  bring 
it  up.  The  Scottish  surveyors  knew  very  well 
that  in  the  new  By-Laws  Act  of  1903  they  had 
got  authority  to  frame  very  comprehensive  build  - 
ing  by-laws  for  new  buildings  and  drainage.  He 
thought  the  list  of  them  was  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  what  was  provided  for  by  the  model 
by-laws  in  England,  but  he  might  be  wrong 
on  that  point.  He  thought  that  was  the  time 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  Scottish 
members  to  frame  a  uniform  code  of  by-laws  in 
respect  of  Scotland.  It  was  quite  true  there 
were  a  great  many  local  differences  which 
would  necessitate  the  alteration  of  the  by-laws 
for  particular  towns,  but  on  the  main  points 
the  by-laws  could  be  made  uniform  and  adapted 
to  Scottish  practice.  He  need  not  inform 
their  English  friends  that  their  by-laws  were 
practically  of  no  use  to  them.  They  knew  that 
in  England  they  were  also  looking  into  the 
matter  of  their  by-laws,  and  making  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  model  by-laws,  so  probably 
they  might  get  some  hints  from  them  in  this 
matter.  There  was  also  the  question  of  the 
form  of  the  by-laws  as  well  as  the  uniformity. 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately 
about  by-laws  being  too  fixed,  definite,  and 
stringent  in  their  specification.  He  remembered 
reading  the  evidence  given  before  the  Glasgow 
Housing  Committee  last  year,  and  some  of 
the  witnesses  made  very  strong  objection  to 
the  Glasgow  building  by-laws  on  that  ground. 
The  question  would  arise  as  to  the  best  form  in 
which  to  mould  the  by-laws.  He  might  be 
wrong,  but  he  thought,  in  addition  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Glasgow  Housing  Committee, 
they  might  be  assisted  by  the  views  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  as  well  as  the  Borough 
Officials’  Association  of  Scotland,  and  the 
National  Plumbers’  Association.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  they  had  a  clear  field  before  them, 
as  they  had  no  model  by-laws  in  Scotland. 
Therefore  they  had  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
appointing  a  committee  and  framing  a  model 
code  for  the  Scottish  boroughs.  If  this  proved 
to  be  the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  he  was  prepared 
to  suggest  a  committee.  He  moved  that  a 
Committee  of  Scottish  members  be  appointed 
to  draft  a  code  of  model  by-laws. 

Mr.  Holmes,  Govan,  seconded  the  proposition. 
The  Act  of  1903,  which  came  into  force  in  May, 
required  the  framing  of  by-laws.  He  thought 
a  general  code  of  by-laws  was  very  necessary, 
because  where  they  had  separate  boroughs 
joining  up  to  each  other  very  often  trouble 
arose,  and  there  were  difficulties  as  to  house 
drainage  and  the  trapping  of  drains.  If  all  the 
boroughs  in  Scotland  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  a  uniform  system  of  by-laws  it  would 
conduce  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham,  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  By-law  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association,  thought  the  Scottish 
section  would  be  very  wise  in  adopting  the 
procedure  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  of  drafting 
their  own  by-laws  and  not  waiting  until  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  some  other  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  made  them  for  them. 
Unfortunately  that  was  what  had  happened  in 
England.  The  Local  Government  Board  made 
the  by-laws,  and  they  had  had  to  suffer  for 
them  ever  since.  They  were  now  trying  to  frame 
a  set  of  by-laws  which  would  be  workable, 
which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  those 
which  had  been  used  in  the  past.  In  making 
the  by-laws  it  was  well  to  make  them  sufficiently 
wide  in  scope,  and  yet  not  too  wide  to  be  ultra 
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vires .  They  did  not  want  to  be  too  stringent 
as  to  buildings,  all  they  needed  was  to  make  the 
walls  sufficiently  stable,  the  roofs  tight,  and 
the  drainage  satisfactory.  To  do  more  than 
that  was  to  go  beyond  their  purview.  He 
thought  the  movement  the  Scottish  members 
were  promoting  that  day  was  one  eminently  in 
their  interests. 

..  The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bryce,  Partick,  then  proposed  that  the 
following  form  the  committee  :  Messrs.  Kellop, 
Perth;  Lee,  Paisley;  Turnbull.  Greenock; 
Ilolmes,  Govnn  ;  Young,  Ayr  ;  Ronald.  Falkirk  ; 
Goudie,  Stirling;  Wilson,  Helensburgh; 
Wenning,  Broughty  Ferry,  and  Lumsden, 
Kirkcaldy.  He  explained  lliat,  as  the  by-laws 
would  not  affect  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  had  omitted  the  engineers  of  those 
cities. 

Mr.  Holmes,  Govan,  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  carried. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  J.  Parker,  Hereford, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Dyack  for 
his  services  as  secretary  of  the  Scottish  district, 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to 
Mr.  W.  Weaver  for  presiding,  and  to  Mr. 
McDonald,  of  Glasgow,  for  his  services  as 
President  of  the  now  Amalgamated  Scottish 
Association. 

- - 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUILDING 
TRADES  EMPLOYERS. 

The  annual  summer  meetings  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  opened  at  Scar¬ 
borough  on  the  26th  nit.  Meetings  of  the 
Council,  which  were  private,  took  place  morning 
and  afternoon  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Federation  during  its 
visit  to  Scarborough. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  Federation  was 
formally  welcomed  to  the  town  by  the  Mayor, 
Councillor  W.  Morgan,  who,  attended  by  the 
Deputy  Mayor  (Councillor  .1.  Sinfield),  met  the 
master  builders  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the 
Town  Hall. 

Alderman  W.  H.  Jessop,  of  Huddersfield, 
President  of  the  Federation,  acknowledged  the 
welcome. 

A  banquet  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the 
Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  E.  Good,  President  of 
the  Yorkshire  Federation,  presided,  and  there 
were  in  all  about  170  guests. 

Mr.  J.  Dawson,  of  Huddersfield,  in  proposing 
“  The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
Employers,”  said  the  credit,  ho  believed, 
belonged  to  Lancashire  for  establishing  the 
Federation,  and  in  a  few  months  Yorkshire 
followed  suit.  It  was  a  success  from  the  first, 
and  to-day  they  held  the  respect  of  the  officials 
of  the  men’s  union.  He  believed  there  would 
be  fewer  strikes  in  the  future,  because  of  the 
respect  they  had  inspired.  They  intended  to 
have  fair  play ;  they  did  not  want  anything 
that  was  wrong;  they  only  wanted  fair  dealing, 
to  be  treated  respectfully,  and  to  have  freedom 
to  carry  on  their  business. 

Alderman  W.  H.  Jessop  responded. 

Councillor  Green,  of  Liverpool,  proposed 
“  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Scarborough,” 
and  Councillor  Morgan  and  Councillor  J. 
.Sinfield  responded. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Barnsley  proposed  “  The  Architects 
and  Engineers,”  and,  referring  to  the  proposed 
statutory  registration  of  architects,  said,  as 
practical  men,  they  would  respect  and  admire 
more  than  ever  the  profession  whose  members 
were  able  to  combine  skill  of  construction  and 
business  methods  with  the  abilities  of  the 
artist. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Tugwell  (Scarborough)  replied. 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd  proposed  “  The  Yorkshire 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers.”  He 
said  they  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Taft'  Vale  and  other 
cases,  but  he  ventured  to  think  that  these 
decisions  had  been  led  up  to  by  minor  cases.  The 
Hull  case  and  the  Halifax  case  were  fought 
with  a  persistency  creditable  to  any  association 
or  federation  which  might  have  undertaken 
them,  and  in  his  opinion  the  persistency  with 
which  those  cases  were  fought  had  helped 
just  as  much  to  elicit  the  judgments  lately 
given  as  anything  possibly  could  have  done. 

The  Chairman  replied,  and  said  the  Council 
that  afternoon  adopted  the  Yorkshire  scheme, 
which  had  for  its  object  a  closer  union  between 
employer  and  employed.  They  hoped  to  bring 
those  heathenish  practices  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  to  an  end. 


The  health  of  Mr.  Poynton,  President  of  the 
South  African  Federation,  was  proposed  by 
Alderman  Bowen,  and  Mr.  Poynton  replied. 

- — - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects. — The 
annual  report  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Surveyors  states  that  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Society’s 
existence,  the  Council  has  pleasure  in  recording 
the  sustained  interest  in  its  work  shown  by 
the  attendance  of  members  at  the  ordinary 
monthly  and  intermediate  meetings,  and  by  the 
influence  which  it  has  exerted  in  connexion 
with  public  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  and  particularly  by  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  younger  members  at  the  classes 
and  lectures.  The  Council  regrets  to  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Hemsoll  (Fellow). 
The  total  number  in  each  class  is  now  three  lion, 
members,  35  Fellows,  42  Associates,  17  students, 
and  20  lay  members,  total  117,  as  compared  with 
109  last  year.  With  regard  to  public  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  profession,  the 
time  of  the  Council  has  been  fully  occupied 
during  the  year.  No  further  action  has,  to 
their  knowledge,  been  taken  with  regard  to  the 
new  building  by-laws,  and  the  Town  Clerk  has 
promised  that  the  Society  shall  have  further 
conference  with  the  Highway  Committee 
when  the  matter  is  again  considered.  The 
proposed  competition  in  connexion  with  the 
Corporation  building  scheme  at  Wincobank, 
referred  to  at  the  last  report,  has  been  carried 
out,  but  upon  the  facts  being  put  before  the 
assessor  and  the  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  the  assessor  appointed  re¬ 
fused  to  act,  and  the  R.I.B.A.  sent  out  a  circular 
to  its  members  and  to  members  of  allied  societies 
asking  them  not  to  compete.  In  consequence  of 
this  an  assessor  was  appointed  by  the  City 
Council  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
or  the  allied  societies,  and  the  Corporation 
accepted  a  design  which  does  not  comply  with 
their  own  building  by-laws.  The  Council 
deeply  regret  the  action  of  the  Corporation  in 
this  matter,  as  by  violating  the  established 
traditions  of  architectural  practice  they  made 
it  impossible  for  members  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
or  the  allied  societies  to  compete,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  city  lost  the  benefit  of  much  valuable 
experience.  In  consequence  of  repeated  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  it  by  various  members  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  the  Council  of  that  body  has  appointed 
a  Special  Committee  to  report  upon  the  question 
of  architectural  work  done  in  Corporation  offices. 
The  Master  Builders’  Association  have  recently 
again  opened  the  question  of  the  contract 
agreement  form.  The  matter  is  still  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  who  will  report  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  due  course. 
The  statement  of  accounts  shows  that  the 
Society  has  a  balance  in  the  bank  of  24/.  16s.  7d. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — A  visit  was  made 
by  the  President,  Mr.  D.  B.  Butler,  and  members 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  on  Wednesday, 
the  27th  ult.,  io  the  Shipbuilding  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Works  of  Messrs.  Yarrow  and  Co.,  at  Poplar, 
where  they  witnessed  the  building  and  engineing 
of  light-draught  high-speed  craft  of  all  kinds, 
notably  torpedo-boats,  destroyers,  and  light- 
draught  gunboats.  The  main  workshop  con¬ 
sists  of  four  bays,  each  360  ft.  in  length.  There 
are  two  engineers’  shops,  50  ft.  and  36  ft. 
wide  respectively  ;  a  light  machine  shop,  a  heavy 
machine  shop,  a  pattern-makers’  and  a  joiners’ 
shop,  together  with  a  largo  boiler-makers’ 
shop  and  an  extensive  shipbuilding  department. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  works  is  a  fine  suite  of 
offices,  including  a  large,  well-lighted  drawing 
office.  Electrical  driving  has  been  adopted 
in  the  works,  the  main  motive  power  being 
supplied  by  three  Beiliss  and  Morcoin  compound 
condensing  engines,  which  drive  three  Parker 
dynamos  direct,  each  dynamo  being  capable 
of  an  output  of  430  amperes  at  210  volts. 
Steam  is  supplied  by  three  Lancashire  boilers. 
Over  the  boiler-house  is  a  cast-iron  tank  in 
which  is  a  Led  ward  evaporative  condenser. 
The  drainage  from  the  main  roofs  is  collected 
in  the  tank,  and  is  used  for  condensing  purposes, 
an  economy  in  the  use  of  the  town  water 
thus  being  effected.  Most  of  the  machine  tools 
in  the  various  shops  are  of  the  latest  pattern, 
and  are  placed  in  groups,  each  line  of  shafting 
being  driven  by  its  own  motor.  The  shafting 
is  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  runs  at  140  revolutions 


per  minute.  The  larger  machines,  which  are 
not  continuously  at  work,  are  driven  by  inde¬ 
pendent  motors.  The  shops  are  fitted  through¬ 
out  with  electric  travelling  cranes  made  by 
Messrs.  Adamson.  The  air  -  compressing 
machinery  is  also  driven  electrically,  a  very 
complete  pneumatic  system  being  laid  down 
throughout  the  -works.  There  are  arrangements 
for  delivering  compressed  air  on  board  vessels 
in  course  of  construction  on  the  river  bank. 
The  principal  tools  are  fitted  with  pneumatic 
hoists.  There  is  also  a  complete  installation 
of  hydraulic  plant,  which  has  been  specially 
designed  for  the  construction  of  the  Yarrow 
water-tube  boiler.  Electric  lighting  is  partially 
used  in  the  establishment,  the  current  being 
produced  by  the  same  dynamos  that  supply 
power  ;  the  circuits,  however,  are  kept  separate'. 
The  shops  are  all  heated  by  steam  which  is  taken 
from  the  main  boilers,  and  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  all  in  telephonic  communication. 
These  new  works,  which  give  employment  to 
about  1,200  men,  are  of  such  capacity  and  so 
advantageously  arranged  that  Messrs.  Yarrow 
are  enabled  to  carry  out  on  the  same  premises 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  operations  connected 
with  the  building  and  engineing  of  the  vessels 
they  construct.  The  whole  of  the  plant  and 
machinery  is  of  the  newest  type,  and  so  laid 
down  and  arranged  that  they  afford  every 
facility  for  convenience  in  the  execution  of 
work  and  punctuality  in  its  delivery.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  Society’s  visit  the  members 
found  the  works  generally  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
siderable  activity,  and  they  inspected  a  number 
of  boats  of  various  types  in  all  stages  of  con¬ 
struction. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — 
The  summer  meeting  of  the  Institution  this  year 
is  to  be  held  in  Germany,  Dusseldorf  being  the 
first  stopping  place.  Here  at  the  Town  hall  on 
Saturday,  August  13,  the  members  are  to  be 
welcomed  into  the  Fatherland  by  the  Burgo¬ 
master  and  the  Society  of  Architects  and 
Engineers  of  Dusseldorf.  The  Exhibition  will 
be  visited,  and  on  Monday  there  will  be  an 
excursion  to  Oberhausen  for  viewing  the  works 
of  the  Gutehoffnungshutte  (blast  furnaces,  steel 
works,  etc.).  The  Beurather  Crane  Works  will 
also  be  seen.  On  Tuesday  the  Elberfeld- 
Barmen  mono-rail  suspended  railway  is  to  be 
inspected  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  members  proceed  to  Hanover  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  on  the  following  day  Messrs. 
Korting  Brothers’  Works,  the  Hanover  Engine 
Works,  and  the  works  of  the  Westinghouse 
Brake  Company.  Thursday  morning  will  be 
spent  at  Hanover,  and  in  the  afternoon  Berlin 
will  be  reached.  Here  on  Friday  the  overhead 
and  underground  railway  will  be  seen,  includ¬ 
ing  car  sheds,  generating  station,  etc.,  also  the 
Charlottenburg  electrical  engineering  works  of 
Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske.  Saturday, 
August  20,  will  be  spent  in  visiting  the  Marien- 
dorf  works  of  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas 
Association  and  the  Royal  Technical  High 
School  at  Charlottenburg.  The  members  leave 
Berlin  on  the  Monday  for  Leipsic,  remaining 
there  till  Wednesday,  when  they  go  on  to 
Frankfurt-on -Main  to  visit  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  11.  Lindley, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  the  municipal  works,  with  an 
excursion  to  Homburg.  On  Saturday, 
August  27,  the  return  journey  to  England  will  be 
made  to  include  the  Rhine  from  Brebrich  to  Bonn. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Ossett  Town  Hall. — The  scheme  for  the 
erection  of  a  town  hall,  municipal  offices,  and 
borough  court  on  a  site  in  the  market  place 
was  considered  by  the  Ossett  Town  Council  at 
a  lSeeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
on  the  27th  ult.  The  thirty-three  sets  of  com¬ 
petitive  plans  which  had  been  received  were 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  John  Kirk,  of  Dewsbury 
and  Huddersfield,  the  assessor  appointed  by 
the  Council,  and  on  his  recommendation  the 
plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Hanstock  and  Sons, 
of  Batley,  were  selected.  The  town  hall  is  to 
cost  12,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which  has 
been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  5,560/. 

Stamford  Free  Library. — We  have  been 
asked  to  give  publication  to  the  following  letter, 
which  has  been  addressed  to  the  competitors  :  — 

“  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Stamford, 

2$th  July,  1904, 
BOROUGH  OF  STAMFORD. 

Free  Library, 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  severaf  of  the  competitors  have  not  received 
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proper  information  herein.  From  time  to  time  circular 
letters  have  been  written  by  me  to  the  competitors 
entering  the  competition  and  iastructions  given  by  me 
to  a  clerk  to  send  the  necessary  details  to  every  com¬ 
petitor.  I  now  find,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  a  number 
of  the  competitors  have  not  received  all  the  information. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Free  Library  Committee  has 
therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  agreed  to  further 
extend  the  time  within  which  the  plans  are  to  be  sent  to 
me  ;  therefore  the  time  will  be  extended,  in  order  to  give 
each  competitor  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  com¬ 
petition,  until  the  10th  day  of  September  next 

If  you  have  not  received  a  block  plan  and  instructions 
please  let  me  know  by  return  of  post  and  the  same  will 
be  sent  to  you. 

Further,  if  you  have  already  sent  in  your  designs  for 
the  Free  Library  Building  the  same  will  be  returned  to 
you,  if  you  so  desire,  in  order  that  you  can  spend  the 
extended  time  upon  them. 

I  enclose  a  circular  letter  written  by  me  on  the  2nd 
June  last. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Atter, 

Town  Clerk.” 

- - 
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Correspondence. 


A  TWOFOLD  IMPROVEMENT. 

Sir,— One  of  the  finest  sites  in  London  is  at 
present  occupied  by  the  most  hideous  of 
churches— that  is  to  say,  Pentonville. 

One  of  the  best  churches  in  the  City,  at 
present  quite  useless,  is  buried  behind  the 
Mansion  House.  If  this  church— St.  Stephen's. 
YYalbrook — were  taken  down  and  removed  to 
replace  Pentonville  church,  it  would  be  seen 
from  many  points  in  the  City  and  suburbs. 

the  City  and  Corporation  would  gain 
greatly  by  such  an  improvement,  for  the  site 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  together  with  the  adjoining 
churchyard,  would  provide  quite  a  decent¬ 
sized  garden  for  the  Mansion  House. 

The  garden  could  be  approached  by  means 
of  a  steel  balcony,  crossing  the  Mansion 
House  passage,  accessible  from  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  and  descending  by  means  of  light  steel 
staircases.  I  think  that  if  the  attention  of  the 
Corporation  and  of  the  authorities  of  Clerken- 
well  could  be  called  to  consider  this  matter, 
there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  this  improvement.  Walter  Scargill. 

WANDSWORTH  BATHS  COMPETITION. 

I  have  been  invited  by  the  Council 
of  Wandsworth  Borough  to  submit  a  design  in 
competitor  for  proposed  new  public  baths,  to 
cost  4,5002.  Twenty-two  other  architects  have 
also  been  similarly  honoured.  Assuming  that 
each  architect  spent  in  time  and  money  20/. 
on  his  design,  the  net  out-of-pocket  oxpenses 
would  be  rather  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  commission  that  the  successful  competitor 
would  receive.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
bow  many  of  the  twenty-three  architects  in¬ 
vited  enter  into  the  struggle  for  this  vast 
commission.  The  conditions  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  assessor,  appointed  by  the  Council, 
and,  evidently  in  a  spirit,  of  gentle  irony,  it 
is  stated  that  no  competitor  may  submit  more 
than  one  set  of  drawings.  As  these  are  to 
consist  of  four  plans,  two  elevations,  two  or 
three  sections,  £-in.  details,  etc.,  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  a  clause  to  check  “vaulting  ambition” 
is  really  necessary.  If  the  Council,  under 
their  by-laws,  had  to  go  to  competition,  surely 
it  would  have  been  better  to  make  it  an 
open  one.  There  are  many  clever  assistants 
who  would  have  submitted  quite  creditable 
schemes,  and  who  would  have  found  (on 
paper)  that  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
4,500/.  was  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  out 


the  work  in  the  “best  possible  manner.”  It 
is  only  when  the  tenders  come  in  that 
optimism  receives  a  rude  awakening  ! 

Non-Competitor. 


Cbc  Student’s  Column. 


NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT: 
Chapter  IV.  —  Physical  Properties  and 
Determination. 

LTHOUGH  the  testing  of  cement 
has  been  engaging  the  attention  of 
chemists,  engineers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  for  many  years,  as  yet  no 
entirely  satisfactory  system  has  been  proposed 
which  will  eliminate’  the  personal  equation  of 
those  who  make  the  tests,  a  variation  which 
renders  the  results  inaccurate.  On  account  of 
this  personal  error  the  endeavour  should  be  to 
obtain  apparatus  and  appliances  to  reduce  it 
to  a  minimum. 

Smeaton,  in  trying  to  determine  the  value 
of  cements,  placed  balls  made  of  them  in  water, 
thus  showing  their  hydraulic  properties. 

Vicat  devised  an  apparatus  to  measure  the 
amount  of  penetration  of  a  needle  into  a  mass 
of  the  gauged  cement,  the  amount  of  penetration 
being  proportional  to  the  hardness.  A  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  apparatus  is  now  used  to  determine 
the  setting  time.  A  common  early  method  of 
testing  the  cementitious  value  was  to  stick 
bricks  together  with  the  cement  under  examina¬ 
tion,  one  at  a  time  projecting  horizontally 
from  a  wall.  The  cement  which  held  the 
greatest  number  of  bricks  was  considered  the 
best.  In  this  test  no  distinction  was  made 
between  quick  and  slow  setting  cement,  so 
that  the  former  was  adjudged  superior.  In 
1830,  six  years  after  Aspdin  took  out  letters 
patent  for  his  Portland  cement,  Pasley,  from 
his  experiments,  endeavoured  “to  lay  down 
rules  for  judging  the  quality  of  cement  offered 
for  sale,  and  for  ascertaining  whether  it  has 
been  adulterated  or  not,  by  attending  to 
which  the  most  inexperienced  person  may 
easily  detect  such  frauds  in  twenty-four  hours 
or  less.”  Considering  our  present  difficulties 
in  cement  testing,  Pasley ’s  statement,  “  that 
rules  have  been  laid  down  by  which  their 
comparative  strength  may  be  judged  of  experi¬ 
mentally  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  such  as 
ten  days,  with  very  little  trouble  and  the 
greatest  accuracy,”  is  very  amusing.  Pasley’s 
method  of  testing  the  strength  of  mortars 
was  to  stick  two  bricks  together  with  them, 
and,  after  allowing  a  certain  time  for  hardening, 
he  suspended  them  from  a  tripod,  a  pair  of 
clamps  fixed  on  the  upper  brick  and  a  similar 
pair  on  the  lower  one,  and,  attaching  weights 
thereto,  noted  the  weight  required  to  pull  the 
bricks  apart.  He  also  ascertained  the  time 
required  for  cement  to  harden  under  water. 

In  1858  John  Grant,  Engineer  for  the  London 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  began  his  well- 
knowm  tests  for  Portland  cement.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  definite  methods,  and  he 
devised  a  machine  for  testing  tensile  strength. 
Later,  Faija  showed  the  importance  of  testing 
the  soundness  of  cement,  and  devised  an 
apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Miehaelis  devised 
a  short-lever  machine  ;  Faija  also  introduced 
a  similar  one.  The  development  of  methods 
of  testing  came  slowly  after  Grant  set  the  pace 
and  Miehaelis  and  Faija  had  improved  and 
extended  them. 

Different  committees  and  associations  formu¬ 
lated  rules,  which  served  their  purposes  for 
the  time,  but,  with  the  more  general  use  of 
cement  and  the  introduction  of  specifications, 
new  methods  had  to  be  introduced  and  old 
ones  improved  on.  A  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  in  this  way  by  the  German  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cement  Makers,  by  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  French  Government  in  1891, 
and  by  the  various  conferences  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  association  for  testing  materials.  With  this 
short  resume  of  the  development  of  cement 
testing,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  different 
tests  and  methods  now  in  use  in  detail.  As 
the  majority  of  cement  tests  are  made  by 
mixing  the  sample  under  examination  with 
water,  and  moulding  into  briquettes,  blocks, 
pats,  etc.,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  first  of 
what  consistency  the  paste  for  these  should  be, 
for  on  this  depends  the  results  obtained. 

The  paste  should  be  of  a  normal  or  standard 
consistency,  but,  as  nearly  every  operator  has  a 
different  idea  of  what  a  stiff  plastic  paste  should 
be,  this  consistency  varies  greatly. 

At  the  Charlottenburg  testing  laboratories 


the  percentage  of  water  to  be  used  is  obtained 
by  mixing  the  sample  to  a  syrupy  paste,  so  that 
it  will  run  from  a  spatula  in  long  thin  threads 
without  forming  lumps.  Representing-  the 
quantity  of  water  to  produce  this  condition 
by  N,  then  the  percentage  of  water  W  required 
for  normal  consistency  is  obtained  by  the 


N  +  1 

equations  W  =  — —  for  neat  tests,  and 
N  +  3 

W  =  - — - — -  for  sand  tests  (three  parts  sand, 


one  cement).  This  gives  a  suitable  paste  for 
use  with  the  Boehme  Hammer  apparatus,  and 
is  nearly  of  the  same  consistency  as  is  the 
most  general  practice  in  this  country.  Another 
method  in  use  in  Germany  is  to  make  a  paste 
to  fill  the  mould  of  Vicat’s  needle  apparatus, 
replacing  the  needle  with  a  rod  1  c.m.  in 
diameter,  and  weighted  with  300  grammes. 
The  penetration  of  the  rod  to  a  certain  point 
gives  the  percentage  of  water  required. 

Some  testers,  again,  prefer  to  use  the  minimum 
quantity  of  water — that  is,  just  sufficient  that, 
after  beating  the  cement  paste  into  the  moulds, 
enough  moisture  rises  to  the  surface  to  enable 
the  cast  to  be  faced  with  a  trowel  or  spatula. 
In  America  the  general  practice  is  to  mix  rather 
wet,  so  the  paste  can  be  kneaded  with  the 
hands.  Although  none  of  the  methods  are 
entirely  satisfactory,  that  as  practised  at  the 
Charlottenburg  laboratories  might  be  univer¬ 
sally  adopted,  as,  when  carried  out  in  a  proper 
manner,  the  most  uniform  results  can  be 
obtained.  Numerous  mechanical  contrivances 
have  been  devised  for  mixing  the  cement  into 
the  required  paste,  but  the  objections  to  them 
all  are  that  the  cement  tends  to  ball  and  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  when  the  mixing  is  complete  ; 
while  quick-setting  cements  often  begin  to  set 
during  the  mixing.  In  hand  gauging  the  operation 
is  fully  under  control,  and  the  experienced  opera¬ 
tor  can  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  paste  when 
the  mixing  is  completed.  The  author  finds  a 
very  thorough  mixing  can  be  done  in  a  large 
porcelain  mortar,  using  care  not  to  grind  the 
cement  particles.  The  mixing  should  always 
be  done  011  some  non- absorbing,  non-corrosive 
surface,  such  as  plate-glass,  slate,  or  marble, 
otherwise  water  will  be  absorbed  from  the 
paste,  rendering  it  drier  than  intended,  and  so 
materially  affecting  the  results.  The  cement 
or  mortar  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  till  the 
water  is  distributed  evenly  through  the  par¬ 
ticles.  In  Germany  the  custom  is  to  mix  slow- 
setting  cement  three  minutes  and  quick¬ 
setting  one  minute,  but  the  experienced 
operator  tells  from  the  appearance  when  the 
cement  is  sufficiently  mixed.  Should  the  paste 
begin  to  stiffen  during  the  mixing  the  cement 
has  begun  to  set,  and  should  be  thrown  away, 
making  another  trial  with  more  water.  The 
addition  of  water  to  a  paste  which  has  begun 
to  set  must  not  be  resorted  to,  as  this  would 
destroy  the  crystallisation  of  the  cement  com¬ 
pounds.  Whatever  forms  the  mortar  is 
moulded  into,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them 
moist  during  setting,  the  hardening  being  a 
chemical  change  and  entirely  dependent  on 
the  water  used  in  mixing. 

The  casts  should  be  preserved  in  moist  air 
or  covered  with  a  damp  cloth,  keeping  it  from 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  them,  otherwise 
the  cloth  may  dry  out  and  absorb  water  from 
the  cast.  A  damp  box  is  the  most  suitable- 
arrangement,  and  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
even. 

Having  worked  the  cement  into  a 
suitable  paste,  the  next  step  is  to  determine 
its  various  properties.  In  valuing  a  cement 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  in  many  cases 
the  only  test  it  is  subjected  to  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  its  strength.  The  setting  of  cement 
is  the  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state.  When 
it  has  set,  the  process  of  hardening  has  com¬ 
menced. 

The  relative  degree  of  hardness  is  measured 
by  determining  its  compressive,  adhesive,  or 
tensile  strength. 

In  this  country  the  compressive  test  is 
seldom  done;  in  Germany  it  is  always  done 
along  with  the  test  for  tensile  strength. 

For  compression  tests  the  specimens  are 
usually  2-in.  cubes.  The  machine  in  which 
they  are  broken  should  not  be  of  large  capacity, 
since  the  friction,  which  increases  with  the 
load,  has  an  influence  on  the  results,  especially 
on  cubes  tested  at  short  periods.  Usually 
the  compressive  strength  is  eight  to  ten  times  the 
tensile  strength.  The  chief  point  requiring 
attention  in  testing  for  compressive  strain  is 
that  the  weight  is  distributed  evenly  over  the 
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OBITUABY. 


I  whole  area  of  the  test  piece,  otherwise,  if  the 

II  strain  first  comes  on  one  part  of  the  test  piece 
!'  only,  it  is  crushed  in  detail,  and  very  erroneous 
I;  results  are  obtained.  To  insuro  an  equal  dis- 
li  tribution  of  the  load,  thin  pads  of  soft  wood  are 
ji  generally  inserted  between  the  machine  and  test 
I  piece. 

- - 

KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON: 

List  of  Prize  Winners,  1903-4. 

I  Division  of  Architecture  (day  school):  — 
,  History  of  Architecture — 1st  division,  H. 

|  Niemann  Smith,  silver  medal.  Studio 
I  — 1st  year,  W.  Hoyle,  1/.  in  books. 

I  Building  Construction— 2nd  year,  1st  division, 

:  II.  Niemann  Smith,  11.  in  books;  1st  year, 
}i  1st  division,  W.  Hoyle,  11.  in  books.  Faculty 

I  of  Arts  : —Division  of  Architecture  (evening) — 

II  1st  division,  W.  H.  Judges,  1st  prize;  W. 
Fqnn,  2nd  prize.  Sketching  Class— S.  Ixer, 

i  prize.  Quantities— Chas.  G.  Blomfield,  ll.  in 
j  books ;  Alex.  W.  Percival,  21.  in  books ;  Wm. 
I'  F.  Foster,  11.  in  books.  Constructional  Draw- 
11  ing — W.  J.  Burton,  silver  medal  ;  C.  Winter- 

ii  ingham,  51.  in  books;  E.  F.  Wicks,  21.  in 
books:  J.  Perkins,  11.  in  books.  Building 

J  Construction — Wm.  F.  Foster,  silver  medal; 

I  A.  W.  Percival,  bronze  medal;  W.  J.  Burton, 
j  5L  in  books;  E.  A.  Townsend,  21.  in  books. 

Sir  Georgo  Faudel  Phillips’  bronze  medal  for 
|  Sanitary  Building  Construction — W.  H. 
j  Judges. 

- — - 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Council  was  held 
■j  oil  Thursday  last  week,  at  the  City  Hall, 
j  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement. — The 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  that 
I  they  had  caused  a  representation  to  be  made 
to  the  London  County  Council  that,  in  con- 
I  sequence  of  the  very  great  loss  of  rating  to  the 
!  City  of  Westminster  through  the  large  tracts 
|  of  land  at  present  unoccupied  on  the  route 
;  of  the  above  improvement,  the  County  Council 
should  immediately  consider  such  other  con- 
;  ditions  of  agreement  for  the  disposal  of  such 
!  land  as  would  permit  the  land  to  bo  occu- 
!  pied  on  equitable  terms.  The  action  of  the 
Committee  was  endorsed. 

South  African  War  Memorial.— On  the  re- 
|  commendation  of  the  same  Committee  it  was 
agreed  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
I  Artillery  who  fell  in  South  Africa,  in  Waterloo- 
1  place,  opposite  the  Guards’  memorial. 

■  Middlesex  Guildhall. — The  report  of  the 
'  Works  Committee  contained  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  which  was  agreed  to,  to  permit  the 
i  Middlesex  County  Council  to  alter  the  build- 
l  ing-line  in  Littlo  George-street,  at  tho  rear  of 
the  Guildhall. 

Victoria  Station  Enlargement. — On  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  tho  Committee,  it  was  agreed 
to  authorise  the  City  Engineer  to  issue  a 
j  liconce  for  the  erection  of  a  hoarding  on 
Eccleston  Bridge,  in  connexion  with  the 
enlargement  of  Victoria  Station,  on  tho  appli- 
1  cation  of  Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Co. 

W  ardour- street  Widening.— On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Improvements  Committee  it 
was  referred  to  the  Law  and  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  promoting  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
to  authorise  the  Council  to  carry  out  the 
widening  of  Wardour-street. 

- - 

COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  Court  of  Common 
Council  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  E.C.,  on 
Thursday  last  week. 

By-luws  with  regard  to  Closets,  etc. — The 
Sanitary  Committee  submitted  a  copy  of  by¬ 
laws  under  the  City  of  London  (Various 
Powers)  Act.  1900,  with  respect  to  water- 
closets.  earth-closets,  ashpits,  cesspools,  etc. 
The  City  Seal  was  affixed  to  the  copy  of  the 
by-laws. 

The  Removal  of  the  “  Obelisk ,”  St. 
Georoe’s  circus. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  clock- 
tower  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Obelisk,  St.  George’s-circus,  on  condition 
(among  others)  that  the  Southwark  Boroueh 
Council  re-erect  the  Obelisk  on  a  spot  to  be 
hereafter  agreed  upon. 

The  Demolition  of  Buildinns  in  the  City. — 
A  letter  was  received  from  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  enclosing  the  by-laws  made  by 
the  Court  on  March  24  last,  sealed  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Board. 


Church,  Rookhope,  Durham. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a  new  parish 
church  for  the  village  of  Rookhope.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Carrol  and  Passmore. 
London,  and  the  builder,  Mr,  \\7{q.  fT^H,  of 
Gateshead. 


Mr.  Mitchell. — We  have  to  announce  the 
death,  on  July  21,  after  a  long  illness,  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Mitchell,  aged  forty-four  years. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  member  of  tho  firm  of 
Messrs.  William  Henry  Mitchell,  Son,  and 
Gutteridge,  of  No.  9,  Portland-street,  South¬ 
ampton,  architects.  Of  the  more  principal 
works  carried  out  by  his  firm  wo  may 
instance  the  Royal  Southampton  Yacht 
Clubhouse,  Above  Bar,  Southampton  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Mitchell) ;  the  Infants’  School,  Totton, 
near  Southampton ;  the  Board  Schools  at 
Eastleigh,  Hants ;  the  boiler-house,  chimney- 
shaft,  etc..  South  Stoneham  Union  Work- 
house,  at  West  End ;  the  school  buildings  in 
Ludlow-road,  Woolston ;  the  decoration,  with 
repairs,  improvements,  new  pulpit,  etc.,  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Freemantlo,  Hants ; 
the  town  hall  and  offices,  with  fire-station,  stables, 
men’s  quarters,  etc.,  for  the  District 
Council  of  Eastleigh,  for  which  they  won  the 
first  premium  in  competition :  the  Crown 
Hotel,  Lyndhurst ;  Taunton’s  Trade  Schools, 
Southampton,  opened  in  March,  1899 ;  the 
workhouso  infirmary,  for  about  300  patients, 
at  Shirley  Warren,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Southampton  Incorporation 
(1900-2),  Mr.  A.  F.  Gutteridge  being,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  mainly  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  the  plans  and  designs  as  architect  of  the 
building :  drainage  and  other  works  at  West 
End,  Southampton,  for  the  South  Stoneham 
Board  of  Guardians;  St.  John’s  Mission 
Hall,  in  French-street,  and  the  Highfield 
Hotel,  in  Church-street,  Southampton ;  the 
schools  in  the  High-street,  Pear  Tree  Green, 
for  the  St.  Mary  Extra  United  District  School 
Board,  Hants ;  additions,  with  new  classrooms, 
etc.,  to  the  Hartley  University  College, 
Southampton ;  and  the  recent  improvements, 
with  iron  fire  escape,  staircase,  and  bridge, 
and  so  on,  at  the  Southampton  Workhouse  for 
the  Guardians. 

- •  ■»  • - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Armagh.— The 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  has 
just  been  consecrated  by  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  Vannutelli.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
stands  on  a  very  high  eminence  at  the 
approach  to  the  City  of  Armagh.  It  faces  the 
ancient  Cathedral,  which  also  stands  on  an 
eminence,  and  was  commenced  in  tho  year 
1840.  The  work  of  roaring  the  cathedral  was 
continued  slowly,  and,  in  the  end,  with  con¬ 
siderable  alterations  in  tho  original  plans. 
In  its  completed  form  the  building  is  cruci¬ 
form  in  plan,  comprising  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts,  with  chancel  and  choir.  The  total 
length  in  tho  clear  is  212  ft.,  the  internal 
length  208  ft.,  the  breadth  across  the  tran¬ 
septs  120  ft.  Tho  length  of  the  nave  is  114  ft., 
tho  length  of  tho  chancel  60  ft.,  and  breadth 
of  nave  and  chancel  75  ft.  The  transepts  aro 
41  ft.  bv  34  ft.,  and  the  choir  is  a  square  of 
38  ft.  Tho  external  roof  is  100  ft.  in  height, 
tho  internal  one  81  ft.  Tho  two  western  towers 
and  spires  rise  to  a  height  of  210  ft.,  and  aro 
surmounted  by  10-ft.  crosses.  The  crossing  of 
the  roof  where  the  transepts  intersect  the 
nave  is  supported  by  four  arches  80  ft.  high 
by  nearly  40  ft.  wide.  The  principal  entrance 
is  on  the  west  end,  comprising  a  large  cen¬ 
tral  doorway  and  two  smaller  flanking  door¬ 
ways  in  the  towers.  There  are  also  auxiliary 
doorways  in  the  transepts,  a  doorway  which 
originally  opened  under  the  east  window  in 
the  chancel  wall  having  been  filled  up  on  the 
erection  of  the  Lady  altar.  The  entrance 
from  the  sacristy  is  in  the  same  chancel  wall, 
between  the  Lady  altar  and  St.  Joseph’s 
altar  in  the  northern  aisle.  The  building  has 
a  seven-terraced  flight  of  steps,  225  ft.  long, 
leading  from  the  entrance  gates  to  the  piazza 
that  fronts  the  western  doors.  In  the  interior 
there  are  some  fine  mosaic  decorations  on  the 
walls.  The  subjects  are  very  diverse,  many 
being  Irish  themes,  such  as  St.  Brigid  found¬ 
ing  her  monastery  at  Kildare,  but  Biblical 
subjects  have  also  been  availed  of.  The  great 
attraction  is  the  crossing  where  the  high 
altar  stands,  the  six  spandrils  of  which,  over 
high  arches,  are  inlaid  with  mosaic  figured 
subjects  in  gold  and  colour,  representing  “  The 
Good  Shepherd,”  “The  Resurrection,”  “Christ 
and  Magdalen,”  and  “  The  Ascension.”  The 
one  facing  towards  the  nave  contains  a  picture 
of  St.  Patrick  converting  and  baptising  the 
Irish.  The  subjects  of  the  decoration  of  the 
ceilings  aro  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  Irish 
saints,  from  St.  Patrick  to  St.  Laurence 
O’Toole.  The  panels  contain  pictures  of 
many  of  the  saints,  prophets,  and  patriarchs. 
For  the  marble  work  about  thirty  different 
types  have  been  used.  The  Gothic  high 
altar,  which  stands  against  the  rood  screen 
in  the  crossing,  is  erected  in  statuary  marble. 
The  frontal  contains  a  panel  .group,  after 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  the  Roman  sculptor, 
Signor  Cesare  Aureli.  Two  vears  and  more 
Professor  Aureli  devoted  to  {.his  ^vofk.  It  is 


an  alto-relievo  presentation,  in  white  statuary 
marble  of  Carrara,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
“Last  Supper.”  The  pulpit  is  the  work  of 
Signor  Medici,  of  Rome.  It  stands  against 
the  main  south-western  pier  at  the  crossing. 
Tho  work  is  carved  and  resplendent  with  in¬ 
lays  of  various  old  marbles.  The  width  of  the 
body  of  the  pulpit  is  over  6  ft.,  and  the 
plinths  and  cornice  stones  are  all  got  out  in 
solid  marble  blocks.  The  plan  is  octagonal, 
with  angle  niches  containing  figures  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Brigid, 
the  canopies  above  these  statues  being  groined 
and  carved.  The  panels  between  the  niches 
are  filled  with  tracery  and  inlaid  marble. 
The  Stations  of  the  Cross  take  the  form  of 
fourteen  plaster  statuary  groups  in  alto- 
relievo,  resting  on  semi-circular  pediments, 
springing  from  the  wall  level,  and  ornamented 
with  Gothic  foliated  tracery  and  flowers.  Be¬ 
hind  each  group  a  Gothic  arched  and  moulded 
panel  forms  a  background,  having  in  its 
upper  portion  a  small  inlet  in  quatrefoil  shape 
for  the  reception  of  the  wooden  cross  necessary 
for  the  attachment  of  the  indulgences  of  the 
Via  Crucis.  There  are  nineteen  stained-glass 
windows.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  J. 
MacCarthy.  of  Dublin. 

Renovation  of  Petworth  Parish  Church. 
—The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Petworth, 
has  been  reopened  after  alteration.  After 
inspection  of  the  building,  a  report  on  the 
fabric  was  drawn  up  and  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Kempe,  with  whom  was  associated  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Tower,  architect;  and  Lord  Lecon- 
field  undertook  to  bear  the  expense  of  tho 
restoration  of  the  whole  of  tho  nave,  aisles, 
and  the  north  chapel,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

Congregational  Church,  Epsom.— The  foun¬ 
dation-stones  of  the  new  Congregational 
Church  in  Church-street,  Epsom,  were  laid 
recently.  The  building  will  accommodate 
about  500  people,  the  dimensions  of  the  main 
building  being  80  ft.  by  37  ft.  The  fabrio 
will  bo  of  Corsham  Down  stone  with  red  brick 
facings,  and  at  the  front  will  be  a  square 
tower,  with  a  spire  70  ft.  high.  There  will 
be  a  main  entrance  leading  into  a  vestibule, 
an  entrance  beneath  the  tower,  and  a  side 
entrance.  The  flooring  will  be  of  wooden 
block,  the  seating  in  Orham  wood,  and  the 
roof  of  open  timber.  There  will  also  be  a 
west  end  gallery  to  seat  eighty  people.  Two 
vestries  are  provided  for  at  the  rear  of  the 
chapel.  The  lighting  will  be  by  electricity, 
and  the  heating  on  the  low-pressure  system. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  Gregg  and  6! 
Stapley,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Croplov 
Brothers. 

Additions  to  the  Grammar  School,  Drax, 
near  Selby. — The  foundation-stone  was  re¬ 
cently  laid  of  the  new  wing  which  is  being 
built  on  to  the  grammar  school  at  Drax.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ullathorne,  architect,  Selby, 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Dunberline,  builders' 
Goole. 

Enlargement  of  Burntwood  Old  Schools, 
Staffordshire. — The  memorial-stono  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Sunday  schools  connected 
with  the  old  schools  at  Burntwood  was  laid 
recently.  The  new  buildings  comprise  a 
schoolroom,  57  ft.  6  in.  by  25  ft.  6  in.,  and 
two  classrooms,  18  ft.  by  16  ft.,  giving  accom¬ 
modation  for  300  children,  in  addition  to  the 
150  children  provided  for  in  the  old  schools. 
The  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Robert  Harris,  builder  and  contractor, 
Sheffield.  The  new  buildings  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Lavender,  architect, 
Walsall,  and  are  of  brick. 

Workhouse  Extensions,  York.— At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  York  Board  of  Guardians  on  tho 
21st  ult.,.  Mr.  Snaith  moved  that  sanction  bo 
given  to  the  proposal  of  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  to  erect  a  new  tramp  ward  and  nurse 
quarters,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately 
carried.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Morton,  architect,  South  Shields,  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  work. 

Conservative  Club,  Sutton-in-Ashfield. — 
The  memorial-stone  was  recently  laid  at 
Sutton-in-Ashfield  of  a  new  Conservative  club, 
on  a  site  centrally  situated  in  Portland-squaro’ 
Mr.  I*.  P.  Cook,  of  Mansfield,  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  new  premises,  and  the  contract  has 
been  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Greenwood,  of  Mans- 
held,  the  estimated  cost  being  1.500L  Tho 
building  will  be  of  brick,  with  Ibstock  facings 
and  stone  dressings.  The  main  entrance  will 
face  Forest-street,  and  on  the  ground  floor 
there  will  be  the  billiard-room,  with  accom¬ 
modation  for  two  tables,  a  smoke-room  14  ft. 
by  13  ft.,  and  serving  bar.  with  direct  com¬ 
munication  to  the  billiard-room.  The  club- 
room  upstairs  will  be  42  ft.  by  28  ft.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  a  caretaker  will  also  be 
provided. 

Fire  Station,  Ardoyne.— The  new  branch 
fire  station,  which  has  been  erected  at 
Ardoyne,  bv  the  Council  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Belfast,  was  opened  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  building  is  Georgian  in  style, 
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and  the  outer  elevations  are  in  red  brick, 
relieved  with  white  Scotch  sandstone  dress¬ 
ings.  The  interior  walls  throughout  are  of 
bricks,  plastered  with  cement  dado.  The 
loofs  are  covered  with  Welsh  Countess  slates. 
The  contractors  for  the  building  were  as 
follows: — Mr.  Hutcheson  Keith.  builder: 
Messrs.  James  Louden  and  Co.,  plumbers  and 
gasfitters ;  Mr.  Stanley  Johnston,  electrician  ; 
Messrs.  Musgrave  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  stable  fittings: 
Mr.  Thomas  Foy,  automatic  door  fittings  ;  and 
Messrs.  Young  and  Mackenzie,  architects. 

The  Rowton  House,  Dog  Bank.  Newcastle- 
Cn-Tyne. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  this  buikhng 
in  Dog  Bank,  at  the  foot  of  Pilgrim-street.  The 
plans  have  been  passed  by  the  Town  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee,  and  the  scheme  has  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  Corporation. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  Mr.  J.  C.  Maxwell.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  of  162  ft.  on  the  Dog  Bank  sloping 
to  the  cast,  and  a  mean  height  of  74  ft. 

Bank  Premises,  Bristol.  The  new  premises 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  Bank.  Ltd.,  No. 
3.  Cl  arc-street,  were  opened  on  the  2nd  111st.  Lfie 
building  is  of  Doulting  stone,  with  polished 
granite  base,  and  is  in  the  later  Renaissance 
st vie.  Messrs.  Oatley  and  Lawrence  were  the 
architects,  Messrs.  R.  Wilkins  and  Sons  being 
the  contractors,  and  the  carving  was  done  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Seale,  London. 

Miners’  Homes,  Backworth.  Nortiiumber- 
l\nd.— The  chief  corner-stones  for  the  seventh 
colonv  of  cottages  in  connexion  with  the 
Northumberland  Aged  Mine- Workers  Hornes 
Association  were  laid  recently  at  the  W  est 
Allotment,  near  Backworth.  The  cottages  are 
being  built  bv  Mr.  G.  Burdis,  contractor  Gos- 
forlh,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  Tulip,  Chpp- 

!  Theatre.  Liverpool. — The  Queen's  Theatre, 
Paradise-street,  Liverpool,  has  just  been 
opened.  From  floor  to  ceiling  the  house  has 
been  reconstructed.  Seating  accommodation 
is  provided  for  2,000  people  within  view  of 
th"  stage.  Eight  boxes  on  the.  stalls  and 
circle  level  each  accommodate  six  persons. 
The  stage.  27  ft.  wide,  26  ft.  high  and  53  ft. 
long,  has  been  reconstructed,  and  fitted  with  a 
fireproof  curtain.  Mr.  J.  H.  Havelock  Sutton 
was  the  architect  engaged,  the  builders  being 
Messrs.  Holme  and  Green. 


appointments. 

King’s  College.-  Mr.  Arthur  Stratton  has 
Itch  a r» pointed  lecturer  in  the  Architectural 
Division  of  King's  College,  London,  "i  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Reilly,  and  Mr.  Ronald  P. 
Jones  has  been  appointed  assistant  lecturer 
to  Mr.  Stratton. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Gosport  and  Alverstoke  Main  Drainage.— 
Gosport  ami  Alverstoke  arc  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  Portsmouth  Harbour.  I  he 
whole  district  comprised  in  the  area  to  be 
drained  is  very  flat,  the  greatest  difference  of 
evel  being  22  ft.  The  difficulty  of  draining 
*1,0  district  is  increased  by  its  peculiar  con¬ 
formation,  there  being  no  less  than  four 
creeks  which  penetrate  the  district-  viz., 
For  ton  Lake,  Haslar  Lake  Workhouse  Lake, 

ami  Stoke  Lake;  therefore,  before  considering 
the  general  details  of  the  scheme  to  be 
adopted,  it  was  first  necessary  to  consider 
how  and  where  the  sewage  should  be  dealt 
with— -viz.,  whether  the  creeks  should  be  used 
as  outfalls  or  whether  there  should  be  one 
main  outfall  into  the  sea.  The  creeks  are 
ft  dry  at  low  water,  exposing  a  largo  sur- 
face  of  mud.  which,  owing  to  the  sewage  at 
the  present  time  being  discharged  into  the 
creeks,  is  in  a  very  offensive  state.  The 
lowest  portions  of  the  district  arc  on  the 
borders  of  these  creeks,  and  are  separated 
From  each  other  by  intervening  ground  at 
a  higher  level.  A  sea  outfall  was  selected 
for  the  following  reasons : —A  higher  stato 
of  purity  in  the  effluent  would  be  required 
if  discharged  into  the  harbour  than  would  be 
necessary  if  discharged  into  the  open  sea. 
Furthermore,  the  creeks  being  left  dry  at  low 
water  the  outfall  sewers  would  have  to  bo 
taken’  to  the  mouths  of  the  creeks.  The  iron 
sewers  required  to  carry  the  effluents  to  low 
water  would  cost  a  verv  largo  sum.  A  septic 
tank  would  bo  required  for  each  of  the  tour 
outfalls-  Furthermore,  the  land  required  tor 
each  of  the  four  tanks  would  be  very  difficult 
and  costly  to  obtain.  After  examining  the 
shore  the  deep-water  channels,  and  set  of  the 
rides’  the  point  selected  for  the  outfall  is  near 
the  western  boundary  of  the  district.  The 
flatness  and  low-lying  nature  of  the  district 
to  be  drained,  rendered  a  pumping  scheme 
necessary,  but  the  waterlogged  nature  of  the 
ground  ‘rendered  the  deep  sewers  necessary 
for  a  central  pumping  station  impossible. 
The  present  population  is  between  27.000  and 
30,000:  the  prospective  population  is  taken 
at’  40  000.  The  volume  to  be  dealt  with  is  as 
follows:— From  rainfall,  630  cu.  ft.  per  min.; 


from  sewage  (twice  the  average  flow), 
267  cu.  ft.  per  mm.  ;  total  to  be  dealt  with  in 
tanks,  897  cu.  ft.  per  min.— say  900  c.f.m., 
0225  c.f.m.  per  person,  202£  gallons  per  day 
per  person.  The  pumps  for  lifting  the 
sewage  at  the  eighteen  different  points  are 
Shone’s  ejectors,  in  duplicate,  at  each  station, 
supplied  with  air  from  air  compressors  in 
duplicate  at  a  central  station  in  Westfield- 
road.  The  sewage  is  treated  in.  septic  tanks 
before  being  discharged  into  the  sea,  but  there 
are  no  contact  beds,  as  tho  effluent  is  dis¬ 
charged  into  tho  sea.  Briefly,  the  works  con¬ 
sist  of,  for  the  district: — 26  miles  of  sewers 
varying  in  size  from  6  in.  diameter  to  3  ft. 
diameter;  thirteen  ejector  stations  varying  in 
size  from  50  gallons  to  800  gallons;  3£  miles  of 
rising  mains:  7g  miles  of  air  mains:  a  tank 
300  ft.  by  75  ft.  ;  two  180  li.-p.  air  compressors. 
O11  Government  property  there  are  five  ejector 
stations.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R. 
St.  George  Moore,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  assisted  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Frost,  M.l.M.  and  C’.E.  The  contractors  for 
the  general  works  being  Messrs.  B.  Cooke 
and  Co.,  of  Westminster,  and  for  the 
machinery.  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Lancaster,  of 
Westminster. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

National  Registration  oe  Plumbers.  -A 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  six  Dis¬ 
trict,  Councils  for  the  National  Registration 
of  Plumbers  in  Scotland  was  held  recently 
in  Glasgow.  Tho  meeting  was  convened 
by  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Dis¬ 
trict  Council,  which  took  tho  opportunity  of 
the  assemblage  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  in 
Glasgow  to  bring  together  the  representatives 
of  the  Scottish  councils,  some  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  Institute,  for  the  consideration 
of  various  matters  connected  with  the  regis¬ 
tration  movement,  including  the  existing 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  young 
plumber  in  tho  theory  and  practice  of  his  art, 
the  conditions  at  present  prevailing  for  ad¬ 
mission  of  qualified  masters  and  operatives  to 
the  list  of  registered  plumbers,  the  prospect 
of  Parliamentary  legislation,  and  other 
matters.  Ex-Bailie  James  Dick  presided.  On 
the  subject  of  education,  general  admiration 
was  expressed  at  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  in  Glasgow  with  the  Governors  of 
the  Technical  College,  where,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department, 
the  theoretical  and  practical  plumbing  classes 
are  now  under  the  management  of  a  committee 
reporting  to  the  Governors,  but  containing  a 
full  representation  of  the  District  Registration 
Council  and  tho  plumbing  trade.  It  has 
further  been  arranged  that  the  College  au¬ 
thorities  should  hold  an  examination,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Department,  tho  District  Council,  and  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  and  tho 
last-mentioned  body  lias  seen  its  way  to  accept 
the  results  of  that  examination  as  equivalent 
to  its  own.  A  full  interchange  of  opinion  on 
topics  of  importance  to  the  movement  took 
place,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
Ex-Bailie  Crawford  reported  on  the  steady 
and  persistent  efforts  which  have  been  made 
in  promoting  tho  Plumbers’  Registration  Bill, 
and  tho  very  large  amount  of  Parliamentary 
support  which  has  been  obtained  from  all 
quarters.  The  Bill  had  more  than  once 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Commons, 
and  had  once  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
the  Lords ;  but  the  excessive  difficulty  of  pass¬ 
ing  private  members’  Bills  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  disappointing  delay  in  obtaining  an 
Act.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Hyslop. 
Dumfries,  seconded  by  Dr.  Crawford,  the  con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  place  on  record  its  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  registration  movement  and 
of  its  advantages  to  the  trade. 

Visit  of  Plumbers  to  London. — A  party  of 
Dusseldorf  master  plumbers  recently  visited 
tho  metropolis,  and  devoted  a  day  to  craft 
matters.  The  arrangements  were  made  bv  the 
London  Society  of  Associated  Master  Plum¬ 
bers.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Royal  London 
Friendly  Society,  in  Finsbury-square.  were 
first  visited,  where  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
British  workmanship.  Luncheon  followed,  at 
which  the  London  representatives  were  the 
guests  of  their  German  friends.  After  lun¬ 
cheon,  the  Guildhall  was  visited.  Having 
been  conducted  through  the  museum,  the 
great  hall,  and  the  Council  chambers,  the 
partv  journeyed  to  Parke's  Museum,  and  here 
the  various  sanitary  exhibits  were  studied. 
Next  the  Polytechnic  was  visited,  and.  to 
conclude  tho  programme,  the  Dusseldorf 
masters  were  entertained  to  luncheon  by  the 
London  Society.  The  Dusseldorf  masters  have 
resolved  to  form  an  institution  in  their  own 
country  based  on  the  organisation  of  master 
nlumbers  in  this  country.  Messrs.  J.  J.  Raw¬ 
lings.  R.  A.  Marshall.  J.  Johnson,  and  J. 
Wright  Clark  conducted  the  party  on  befialf 
of  the  London  Society. 


DEVONSHIRE-STBEET,  W.  A  memorial-tablet 
has  been  affixed  against  the  front  of  No. 
56,  Devonshire-stroetj  Portland-plaee,  being  the 
house  occupied  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1824-7. 

Free  Libraries,  London. — It  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  a  sum  of 
7,000?.  to  the  Mayor  and  Borough  Council  of 
Southwark  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
public  library  in  St.  George’s  Ward,  on  the 
site  at  the  corner  of  the  Old  and. New  Kent 
roads,  which  has  been  given  by  Lord  Llan- 
gattock  and  his  son,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Rolls. 
At  their  meeting  on  Friday,  July  29,  the 
Borough  Council  of  Islington  passed,  by  thirty- 
six  votes  to  seventeen,  a  resolution  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Acts  without 
a  limit  of  the  rate  to  id.  It  was  announced 
at  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would 
undertake  to  defray  tho  cost  of  the  buildings 
provided  the  Council  would  find  the  site  and 
would  levy  a  Id.  rate. 

War  Memorial,  Islington. — A  memorial 
statue  in  bronze  will  be  executed  by  Mr. 
McKelland  to  commemorato  the  ninety-one 
inhabitants  of  the.  borough  who  fell  in  the 
South  African  campaign.  The  statue,  a 
female  figure  symbolical  of  victory,  will 
follow  a  design  recommended  for  adoption 
iv  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  and  Sir  W. 
Richmond,  R.A.,  and  will  be  erected  in  High- 
ourv  Fields,  at  a  cost  of  about  800?. 

Ramsey  Island.  South  Wales.— The  Ecele- 
.iastical  Commissioners  havo  just  sold  to  Mr. 
Wynford  Philipps,  M.P.  for  Pembrokeshire, 
;he  island  of  Ramsey,  together  with  the 
•liapel  of  St.  Justinian  on  the  opposite  seu- 
ioast.  Tho  chapel  forms  one  of  several 
in  that  part  of  the  county  which  formed  the 
resort  of  missionaries  and  pilgrims  in  olden 
lays.  Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Edward  v  aughan  (1505-23),  who  built  the 
■hapol,  on  the  east  side  of  the.  chancel  of  St. 
David's  Cathedral,  wherein  he  was  buried. 
Ramsey  Island  has  been  somewhat  fancifully 
termed  the  “  Iona  of  Wales,”  by  reason  of  its 
ancient  association  with  tho  church  founded  by 
3t.  David  in  tho  Vlth  century. 

Swedish  Granite.  Mr.  Scheie.  British 
/ice-Consul  at  Halmstad,  writes  that  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  export  of  granite 
from  that  district  has  been  latterly  shipped 
o  the  United  Kingdom.  The  price  obtained 
his  year  is  no  less  than  8s.  per  ton  below 
that  of  two  years  ago.  This  has  caused  a 
severely  felt  loss  to  producers,  but  now,  since 
the  price  of  labour  has  been  considerably  re¬ 
duced  and  improved  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  introduced,  it  is  hoped  that  this  export, 
which  is  so  important  both  to  the  port  and 
district,  may  bo  maintained  and  further  in¬ 
creased.  The  local  quarrying  company  having 
purchased  a  Gorman  patent  for  shaping 
granite,  a  new  article  for  street-paving  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  placed  on  the  market  for  ex¬ 
port  from  Halmstad  and  from  tho  Lyse* 
district.  The  paving  sets  turned  out  by  these 
machines  are  of  a  smaller  sizo  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  and  arc  specially  suitable  for 
streets  and  road  work  ;  their  cost  and  manu¬ 
facture  is  about  one-third  of  the  manufacture 
of  ordinary  paving  stones. 

The  Abbot’s  House  at  Arbroath.— Negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  opened  between  the  Arbroath 
Town  Council  and  H.M.  Board  of  Works  for 
Scotland  for  the  transference  from  the  former 
tr>  the  latter,  under  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Preservation  Acts,  of  tho  ruins  of  tho  Abbot's 
House,  adjoining  Arbroath  Abbey  ruins. 
Abbot's  House  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabited  buildings  in  Scotland,  and 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  and  other  Scottish 
monarchs  were  occasionally  entertained  there. 
The  basement  or  sunk  floor  is  the  kitchen 
of  the  house,  and  remains  just  as  it  was 
centuries  ago,  untouched.  The  masonry  is 
described  as  being  very  fine.  The  wine- 
cellars  arc  also  on  the  basement  floor.  The 
proposed  transference  has  been  brought  before 
the  Town  Council,  and  its  discussion  adjourned 
pending  a  conference  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Crown. 

Fire  Tests  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee. — On  Thursday  last  week  tho 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  had  a 
series  of  testing  operations  on  their  Porchester- 
road  testing  ground.  Tho  tests  were  attended 
by  Major-General  Festing.  011  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  several  members'  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  together  with  a  number  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  from  the  Government  departments,  the 
London  County  Council  and  other  corporate 
bodies,  the  insurance  companies,  and  the  fire 
service.  The  first  test  was  with  a  plastic 
partition  under  2£  in.  thick  constructed  bv 
Messrs.  Knechtel.  The  fire  was  of  one  and 
a  half  hours’  duration,  the  temperatures 
reaching  1,800  deg.  F.,  and  water  being 
applied  for  two  minutes.  This  was  a  lest  for 
the  “Partially  Protective”  class,  under  the 
new  International  Standards  of  Fire  Tests. 
The  partition  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
attempt  this  standard.  The  second  test  was 
with  a  partition  3  in.  thick  constructed  of  a 
pumice  product  by  Mgssts.  Cullum.  The  fire 
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was  for  a  poriod  of  two  hours,  at  tempera¬ 
tures  reaching  up  to  2,000  deg.  F.,  followed 
by  the  application  of  water.  This  was  also 
tfor  the  ‘'Partially  Protective”  class,  under 
the  new  International  Standards,  the  extra 
I  thickness  over  2£  in.  being  met  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  during  which  the  partition  was 
subjected  to  the  test.  To  attain  the  “Fully 
1  Protective”  class,  a  partition  must  bo  under 
I  test  for  two  and  a  half  hours  if  under  2£  in. 
in  thickness,  or  four  hours  under  test  if  over 
that  thickness.  The  third  test  was  with 
sprinklers  by  the  Albion  Sprinkler  Company, 
and  comprised  a  systematic  series  of  full-sized 
and  laboratory  tests  with  sprinklers,  both  dry 
and  wet,  relating  more  particularly  to  their 
sensitiveness  and  their  powers  of  water  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  fourth  test  was  with  vapour 
lamps  by  Potrolito,  Ltd.  These  were  lamps 
in  which  the  vapour  is  produced  from  petrol. 
The  tests  wero  mainly  in  respect  to  ignition 
1  and  explosion  when  upset,  broken,  etc. 

|  The  Pulpits  of  Westminster  Abbey. — The 
marble  pulpit,  which  was  shown  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and,  until  lately,  stood  in 
a  bay  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey,  has  been 
taken  to  St.  Anne’s  Cathedral,  Belfast.  It 
was  carved  by  Wm.  Field,  after  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott’s  designs,  and  presented  in  January, 
1858,  to  the  Abbey  for  the  Sunday  evening 
j  services.  In  its  place  has  been  set  up  the 
XVIth  century  pulpit,  formerly  kept  in 
!  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  in  which,  it  is  said, 

I  Cranmer  preached  at  the  coronation  and  the 
I  funeral  of  his  god-son.  King  Edward  VI. 
That  earlier  pulpit,  constructed  of  oak,  is  of 
what  is  termed  the  “wine-glass”  shape,  hav¬ 
ing  six  sides  and  a  slender  pedestal.  Portions 
of  another  pulpit,  used  in  the  XVI Ith  century, 
have  for  a  long  while  been  stored  in  the  tri- 
forium ;  its  successor  was  removed  from  the 
choir  in  1827  to  the  church  at  Trotterscliffe, 
near  Maidstone,  and  to  that  succeeded  another 
which,  having  been  removed  to  Shoreham, 
gave  place  to  the  marble  one  mentioned 
above. 

- .  - 
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CLAIMS  FOR  REMUNERATION: 
Hurrell  and  Taylor  v.  Ainscotjgh  ;  Matear 
v.  Ainscough. 

These  actions  were  tried  together.  The 
plaintiffs  in  the  first  are  quantity  surveyors, 
and  the  plaintiff  in  the  second,  Mr.  Huon 
Arthur  Matear,  is  an  architect,  practising  in 
Liverpool.  Both  claims  wero  for  professional 
fees  and  costs  on  account  of  work  done.  Mr. 
Horridge,  Iv.C.,  and  Mr.  Greer  were  for  tho 
plaintiffs',  and  Mr.  Pickford,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
Keogh  for  the  defendants.  It  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Horridge,  in  opening,  that  Mr.  John 
Ainscough,  who  is  a  miller  in  a  largo  way  of 
business  at  Burscough,  decided  in  1902  to 
build  at  that  placo  a  residence  to  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  furniture,  about  10,000/.  Mr.  Ains¬ 
cough  at  that  time  lived  at  Southport.  He 
consulted  Messrs.  Waring  and  Gillow,  through 
whom  the  preparation  of  the  plans  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Matear,  who  is  architect 
of  tho  Assize  Courts  at  York,  of  the  new 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange,  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  The  house  at  Burscough  was  to  bo  a 
first-class  gentleman’s  residence,  with  a  great 
deal  of  oak-work  about  it.  Mr.  Matear  took 
the  matter  up,  and,  as  the  furniture  and 
fittings  were  to  cost  some  2,000/.,  prepared  the 
plans,  about  which,  as  this  was  to  bo  an  artistic 
piece  of  work,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
detail.  Some  difficulty,  however,  arose  as  to 
the  cost.  One  part  of  the  defence,  said 
counsel,  was  that  Mr.  Matear  was  told  to  pre¬ 
pare  plans  for  a  house  to  cost  5,000/.,  but  that, 
it  was  now  suggested,  was  an  afterthought, 
because  from  the  correspondence  and  inter¬ 
views  the  idea  formed  of  the  cost  of  tho 
building  was  roughly  8,000/.  To  get  a  close 
idea  of  the  cost  Messrs.  Hurrell  and  Taylor 
wore  engaged  to  take  out  tho  quantities,  and 
this  was  done.  Afterwards  Messrs.  Waring, 
as  contractors,  sent  in  on  the  basis  of  the 
quantities  an  estimate  for  building  amounting 
to  7,114/.  However,  Mr.  Ainscough,  in  a 
subsequent  interview  with  the  building 
manager  of  the  contractors,  said  that,  as  ho 
had  lost  money  on  the  corn  market,  he  would 
like  the  plans  modified  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  5,000/.  This  was  done,  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  was  cut  down  to  5,500/.  In  June  Mr. 
Ainscough  intimated  that  he  had  decided  not 
to  build,  and  the  business,  having  gone  off, 
tho  architect  and  the  quantity  surveyors 
brought  these  actions  to  recover  their  fees, 
which  were,  in  each  instance,  2[?  per  cent,  on 
the  first  estimate  of  cost.  The  defendant 
declined  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the 
matter  had  fallen  through,  he  was  not  liable 
for  percentage  charges.  Mr.  Matear,  in  his 
evidence,  said  2£  per  cent,  was  the  usual 
charge  for  drawing  the  plans  of  9,  bqilding  of 
this  class. 


Tho  hearing  was  adjourned,  and  the  parties 
subsequently  agreed  to  accept  judgment  for 
Mr.  Matear  for  105/.  and  costs,  and  for 
Messrs.  Hurrell  and  Taylor  for  100/.  and  costs. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER’S  ACTION  FOR  FEES. 

The  case  of  Robinson  v.  Cadogan  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  sitting  without 
a  jury,  in  tho  King’s  Bench  Division  on  tha 
1st  and  2nd  insts. — an  action  by  Professor 
Henry  Robinson,  civil  engineer,  to  recover 
401/.  for  professional  services  alleged  to  have 
been  rendered  to  the  defendant,  Earl  Cadogan, 
in  advising  him  with  respect  to  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  sewage  scheme. 

The  defence  was  that  the  charges,  which 
included  10/.  10s.  a  day  for  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  days,  for  tho  plaintiff's  own  services,  in 
addition  to  charges  for  his  assistants,  were 
excessive  and  unreasonable. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  New- 
bolt  appeared  for  tho  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Law- 
son  Walton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Atkin  for 
the  defendant. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that 
the  defendant  was  the  principal  landowner 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westoe,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s.  In  1903  the  Corporation  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s  were  about  to  apply  to 
tho  Local  Government  Board  for  a  loan  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  certain  works  in 
connexion  with  a  sewage  farm  they  possessed. 
That  sewage  farm  had  been  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbouring  landowners,  and  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  that  the  Corporation  scheme 
should  bo  adequate  and  efficient.  Defendant 
accordingly  was  anxious  to  have  advice  in 
the  matter  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
ho  should  opposo  tho  schome  or  not,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  retained  the  services  of  tho 
plaintiff.  With  regard  to  the  defence,  the 
learned  counsel  submitted  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  like  the  plaintiff  to  take 
up  tho  position  of  critic  without  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  suggest  a  better  method  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage.  As  to  the  amount,  of  the 
charges,  the  learned  counsel  submitted  that,  if 
the  defendant  employed  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  like  the  plaintiff,  he  must  pay  the 
plaintiff’s  usual  and  proper  fees. 

The  plaintiff,  examined,  said  lie  spent  the 
time  charged  for  in  preparing  his  report.  His 
charges  were  quite  usual  and  recognised  for 
persons  in  his  position. 

Cross-examined, 

He  had  formed  tho  opinion  that  the  first 
scheme  was  sufficient,  but  the  alternative 
scheme  would  bo  more  perfect.  His  item 
charges  for  the  report  amounted  to  between 
70/.  and  80/.  only,  but  the  usual  fee  would 
have  been  100  guineas. 

Mr.  Charles  Ilawksley,  past-President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Mollis,  M.I.C.E.,  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  tho  plaintiff’s  charges  were 
reasonable  and  proper  in  tho  circumstances. 

The  evidcnco  of  Mr.  Goo.  Strachan  for  tho 
defendant  was  interposed  at  this  point.  He 
said  I10  had  been  Engineer  to  tho  Borough  of 
Chelsea,  and  was  called  in  to  adviso  the  Borough 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  as  to  the  sewago  scheme. 
Ho  advised  a  mechanical  scheme,  costing 
about  8,000/.,  and  if  this  was  not  sufficient, 
then,  in  addition,  a  bacteriological  scheme, 
costing  an  extra  13,000/.  Thcro  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
the  plaintiff,  except  as  to  whether  the  whole 
thing  should  be  carried  out  as  one  scheme. 

Mr.  Keith  Robinson,  the  plaintiff’s  son  and 
his  chief  assistant,  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
time  spent  on  the  work.  His  time,  he  said, 
was  charged  at  21.  2s.  per  day  of  seven  hours. 

This  being  the  plaintiff’s  case, 

Mr.  Walton,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
submitted  that  the  claim  had  arisen  out  of  a 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
as  to  the  work  he  was  engaged  to  do.  The 
plaintiff  was  only  asked  to  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  the  scheme  of  tho  Bury 
Corporation  would  be  satisfactory.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  reported  that  Mr.  Strachan’s  complete 
bacteriological  scheme  was  satisfactory,  and 
when  tho  plaintiff  had  done  that  he  had  done 
all  that  the  defendant  required.  But  the 
plaintiff  went  further,  and  suggested  an  im¬ 
provement  of  his  own.  and  tho  whole  of  tho 
account  relating  to  the  alternative  scheme 
ought  to  be  struck  out.  The  learned  counsel 
said  that,  with  regard  to  the  plaintiff’s  re¬ 
port,  it  would  bo  straining  the  scale  of  pro¬ 
fessional  remuneration  to  put  it  at  100  guineas. 

Lord  Cadogan  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  ho  did  not  ask  anyone  to  prepare  a 
special  scheme. 

Cross-examined, 

He  directed  no  inquiries  as  to  what  plain¬ 
tiff’s  charges  would  be.  as  he  trusted  that  a 
gentleman  in  the  plaintiff's  position  would 
charge  proper  fees. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Mortimer,  defendant’s  agent  at 
Culford,  said  he  had  not  given  plaintiff  in¬ 
structions  to  prepare  an  alternative  scheme. 

Sir  A.  Binnie,  Engineer  to  the  London 
County  Council,  stated  that  jie  did  not  think, 
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in  the  circumstances,  it  would  bo  usual  to 
prepare  an  alternative  scheme. 

This  evidence  concluding  the  defendant’s 
case,  counsel  addressed  his  lordship,  and,  in 
tho  result,  judgment  was  reserved. 


THE  ACTON  ANCIENT  LIGHT 
DISPUTE  : 

Mandatory  Injunction  Granted. 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the  2nd  inst,, 
Mr.  Justice  Kckewich  delivered  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Kine  v.  Jolly,  the  action  by  Mrs. 
Kine,  the  owner  of  a  house,  known  as  “  Wood- 
thorpe,”  in  Acacia-road,  Actun,  against  Dr. 
Jolly,  tho  owner  of  an  adjoining  house, 
claiming  a  mandatory  injunction,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  damages  for  the  obstruction  of 
her  ancient  lights. 

The  facts  of  the  case  and  the  evidence  wero 
fully  reported  in  the  issues  of  tho  Builder  of 
July  23  and  30  last. 

His  lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that 
the  first  question  was,  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  a  cause  of  action.  That  question 
had  to  be  considered  on  tho  lines  of  the 
recent  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  r.  Colls, 
which  laid  down  a  rule  admittedly  difficult  of 
application,  but,  in  itself,  comparatively 
simple.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had  said  that 
the  question  in  each  case  was,  whether  tho 
obstruction  of  light  amounted  to  a  nuisance 
which  would  give  a  right  of  action,  and 
Lord  Lindley  said  that  the  question  to  be 
decided  was  not  how  much  light  was  left, 
but  whether  the  plaintiff  had  been  deprived 
of  so  much  light  as  to  constitute  an  action¬ 
able  nuisance.  In  the  present  case,  that  there 
had  been  an  obstruction  of  light,  sufficient  to 
be  felt,  was  clear  and  beyond  dispute,  and 
that  was  not  contested.  But  the  question  was, 
was  it  such  as  to  constitute  a  nuisance,  amt 
such  as  caused  a  material  privation  of  light 
for  practical  purposes  for  business  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  ana  upon  this  depended  plaintiff's  right 
to  maintain  the  action.  At  the  first  trial  he 
was  convinced  that  there  had  been  interference 
by  the  defendant’s  building  with  the  light  of 
the  plaintiff's  drawing-room,  and  he  now 
thought,  although  it  still  remained  a  well- 
lighted  room,  there  was  some  obstruction. 
He  saw  no  reason  now  to  alter  that  opinion, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  ho  could  not  deem  tile 
obstruction  of  light  to  that  room  to  be  action¬ 
able,  and  he  decided  that,  taking  that  room 
alone,  the  plaintiff  had  no  cause  of  action.  At 
tho  second  trial  there  was  put  in  a  new  ques¬ 
tion— viz.,  whether  there  had  been  an  action¬ 
able  obstruction  of  tho  light  coming  to  the 
plaintiff’s  hall  by  reason  of  the  defendant’s 
building.  The  evidence  was  clear  that  this 
part  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  light,  and,  taken  alone,  I10  could 
not  regard  the  obstruction  as  a  nuisance 
within  the  meaning  of  tho  judgment  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Tho  great  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  was  as  to  tho  obstruction  of  light  to 
what  had  been  called  the  morning-room  in 
the  plaintiff’s  house.  It' was,  before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  defendant’s  house,  an  exceptionally 
well-lighted  room,  and  even  now  was  well 
lighted.  The  question  was  whether  there  was 
sufficient  light  left  to  enable  the  room  to  be 
used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  room  of 
that  character?  The  evidence  was  that,  in 
houses  like  the  plaintiff’s,  being  a  suburban 
or  country  residence,  tho  third  room  on  tho 
ground  floor,  not  being  the  dining-room  or 
drawing-room,  was  the  most  used.  For  tho 
complete  enjoyment  of  such  a  room  good  light 
was  essential.  That  there  had  been  a  large 
obstruction  of  the  light  coming  to  that  room 
by  the  erection  of  the  defendant’s  house  was 
abundantly  clear,  and  he  thought  it  was  clear 
that  there  had  been  a  large  interference  with 
the  comfort  of  that  room.  There  had  been  a 
considerable  body  of  evidence  as  to  the  altered 
character  of  that  room  bv  reason  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  defendant’s  house.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  character  of  that  room  had 
been  altered,  and,  although  it  was  still  a  well- 
lighted  room,  it  had  lost,  by  the  obstruction 
of  light,  one  of  its  chief  charms  and  advan¬ 
tages.  Having  given  tho  evidence  and  all  tho 
circumstances  full  consideration,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  obstruction  of  the 
light  to  the  plaintiff's  morning-room  was  a 
nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  authorities 
on  that  subject.  The  plaintiff,  therefore,  had 
a  cause  of  action,  and  the  question  then  was 
as  to  what  form  the  relief  should  take.  The 
plaintiff  said  that  a  mandatory  injunction 
should  be  granted,  and  that  damages  would 
be  inadequate  for  the  injury  she  had  suffered. 
I11  that  his  lordship  agreed.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  court  should  incline  to 
damages  rather  than  to  an  injunction.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
grant  a  mandatory  injunction,  and  the  next 
point  was  as  to  what  should  be  its  form  or 
extent.  It  was  argued,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  he  must  regard  the  nuisance  to 
her  house  as  9  whole.  He  considered  that 
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he  must  treat  the  obstruction  aB  to  the  morn¬ 
ing-room,  plus  the  obstruction  of  light  to  the 
hall.  He  proposed  to  order  the  defendant 
to  pull  down  so  much  of  his  house  as  caused 
a  nuisanco  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  light  to  the  windows  of  the  morning-room 
and  the  hall,  as  the  same  existed  previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  defendant's  house.  The 
defendant  must  pay  the  costs  of  the  trial.  His 
lordship  said  he  desired  to  make  these  further 
remarks.  The  first  was  that  he  supposed  the 
defendant  might  wish  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  matter.  If  he 
did,  full  opportunity  for  this  should  be  given. 
To  enable  this  to  be  done  he  thought  the 
best  course  was,  not  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  injunction,  but  to  intimate,  as  he  did. 
that  no  application  to  enforce  the  order  would 
be  regarded  as  proper  so  long  as  an  appeal 
from  his  decision,  presented  with  reasonable 
diligence,  was  pending.  Should  the  defendant 
appeal,  he  suggested  that  the  plaintiff’s  soli¬ 
citors  should  not  at  present  tax  their  costs ; 
but  if  they  did  they  must  give  the  usual 
undertaking  to  return  the  costs  paid  by  the 
defendant  if  his  appeal  succeeded.  His  lord- 
ship  said,  in  conclusion,  he  wished  to  offer 
this  advice  both  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  defen¬ 
dant.  He  had  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
damages  were  not  an  adequate  remedy  for  the 
injury  the  plaintiff  had  suffered.  They  were, 
however,  a  partial  remedy,  and  he  thought 
the  plaintiff  would  be  well  advised,  if  the 
defendant  offered  it,  to  accept  a  substantial 
sum  as  compensation,  and  so  put  an  ond  to 
the  expenses  of  further  litigation. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Hughes. 
K.C.,  mentioned  the  case  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  composed  of  Lords  Justices  Vaughan 
Williams,  Romer,  and  Cozens-Hardy.  The 
learned  counsel  said  that  he  appeared  for 
the  defendant,  and  the  previous  day  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Kekewich  had  granted  the  plaintiff  a 
mandatory  injunction.  The  case  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  before  this  court,  when  he  (Mr. 
Hughes)  appeared  for  the  defendant.  Dr. 
Jolly.  When  the  appeal  was  opened,  his 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  had  re¬ 
presented  the  plaintiff  in  the  court  below,  said 
that,  having  regard  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,  he  could  not  support 
the  judgment  as  it  then  was.  It  was  said  that 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  had  really  misdirected 
himself.  Their  lordships  then  took  the  view 
that  the  matter  must  go  back  to  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  for  re-trial,  and  reserved  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  costs.  The  matter  had  now  been 
back  to  tho  learned  judge,  and  he  had,  as 
before  stated,  granted  the  plaintiff  a  man¬ 
datory  injunction.  Their  lordships,  when  the 
case  was  last  before  this  court,  had  stated  that, 
if  possible,  the  matter  should  be  again 
brought  before  them  during  the  present 
sittings  in  order  that  it  might  be  disposed 
of  while  the  court  was  constituted  as  at  the 
present  moment.  The  defendant  #  not  only 
desired  to  appeal  from  tho  original  order, 
but  also  from  the  judgment  delivered  on 
Tuesday,  granting  the  plaintiff  a  mandatory 
injunction. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  said  that  the  defendant 
could  only  appeal  from  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  Hughes  supposed  that  would  be  so,  as 
the  original  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Keke¬ 
wich  was  discharged,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
reserving  the  question  of  costs. 

Lord  Justice  Romer:  You  must  anneal  in 
the  usual  wav.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
appeal  should  be  advanced. 

Mr.  Hughes:  If  your  lordships  think  that 
the  appeal  should  take  its  ordinary  course,  so 
be  it. 

SWINDON  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Cook  v.  Wm. 
Mcllroy,  Ltd.,  concluded  before  Mr.  Justice 
Warrington,  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the 
28th  ult.,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Cook,  a  pastrycook  and  confectioner,  of  Regent- 
street.  Swindon,  against  the  defendants,  drapers, 
of  Havelock-street,  Swindon,  for  a  mandatory 
injunction  to  restrain  the  obstruction  of  plain¬ 
tiff’s  ancient  lights.  There  was  also  an  alterna¬ 
tive  claim  for  damages. 

Mr.  Norton.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Church  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Rowden,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  G.  Lawrence  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Norton,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that 
the  plaintiff  claimed  a  mandatory  in  junction  and 
damages,  and  the  question  was  which  he  was 
entitled  to.  The  only  point  at  issue  was 
whether  or  not  the  defendants’  building  was 
a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff  bv  depriving  him 
of  the  access  of  the  light  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  Mr.  Cook  was  the  freeholder  and 
occupier  of  Nos.  72  and  73,  Regent-street. 
Swindon,  at  the  corner  of  Havelock-street  and 
Regent-street,  a^d  the  premises  consisted  of 
a  shop  facing  Regent-street  and  a  loek-un 
shop,  now  vacant,  with  a  window  facing  Have- 
iock-street.  There  was  a  dwelling-house  over 
both  shops,  and  that  portion  in  the  plaintiff’s 
occupation  faced  both  Regent  and  Havelock 


streets.  The  windows  of  his  sitting-room  and 
a  room  used  as  a  nursery  faced  Havelock- 
street,  and  it  was  these  rooms  which  were 
most  injuriously  affected.  Plaintiff’s  premises 
extended  95  ft.  down  Havelock-street.  The 
windows  of  the  sitting-room  and  nursery  had 
always  been  in  tho  same  condition  and  posi¬ 
tion  since  tho  premises  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Cook’s  father  in  1866.  Previous  to  the 
erection  of  tho  defendants’  new  building 
plaintiff  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of 
sunlight  and  had  a  view  of  nearly  a  mile. 
On  the  opposite  corner  of  Havelock-street  and 
Regent-street,  for  as  long  as  the  plaintiff  re¬ 
membered,  there  was  a  grocer’s  shop  and 
dwelling-house  of  about  the  same  height  as  the 
plaintiff’s  building.  The  slope  of  the  roof 
faced  towards  his  building,  and  tho  wall  from 
the  pavement  up  to  the  eaves  was  about  17  ft. 
high.  The  premises  were  purchased  by  the 
defendants  and  pulled  down  by  them  in  the 
autumn  of  1903,  and  defendants  then  com¬ 
menced  building  operations  on  the  site  of  the 
old  buildings  extending  for  about  90  ft.  along 
Havelock-street.  Plaintiff  first  complained  on 
April  21,  1904,  but  at  that  time  the  defendants 
were  putting  up  their  building  in  skeleton; 
that  was  merely  the  iron  girder  framework,  as 
was  the  case  with  modern  buildings,  so  tho 
light  was  not  interfered  with  very  much;  but 
as  the  defendants  began  to  fill  in  tho  brick¬ 
work  it  sensibly  diminished  tho  plaintiff’s 
light.  On  April  30  Mr.  Cook  again  com¬ 
plained,  and  defendants  admitted  that  what 
they  were  doing  interfered  with  his  light.  On 
May  4  the  plaintiff,  finding  that  the  light  of 
his  sitting-room,  nursery,  bakehouse,  and 
workrooms  was  being  interfered  with  and 
daily  diminished  issued  a  writ  for  an  interim 
injunction.  The  matter  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buckley  on  motion,  and  ho  directed 
that  tho  action  should  bo  tried  at  once  with¬ 
out  pleadings,  and  giving  the  defendants 
liberty  to  pay  30/.  into  court  as  damages,  with 
a  denial  of  liability.  Plaintiff  said  it  was 
often  impossible  to  use  his  sitting-room  for 
office  work  and  book-keeping,  as  he  did  before, 
and  the  light  in  his  bakehouse  and  workrooms 
had  been  sensibly  diminished.  The  light  in 
the  lock-up  shop  had  also  been  reduced,  but 
he  made  no  claim  with  regard  to  that.  There 
was  a  tower  at  the  corner  of  defendants’  build¬ 
ing  which  further  obstructed  the  light. 

The  plaintiff  was  called  and  generally  bore 
out  the  opening  statements  of  counsel.  He  said 
he,  bought  the  premises  from  his  father’s  trustees 
about  six  yoars  ago  for  3,000/.,  and  had  spent 
about  400/.  in  improving  them  and  making 
the  corner  shop  into  a  lock-up  shop. 

Cross-examined, 

The  business  was  not  so  good  as  it  was 
previously,  as  there  was  now  a  good  deal  of 
competition.  He  kept  three  men,  two  boys, 
a  domestic  servant,  and  a  nurse. 

Mrs.  Julia  D.  Coolc,  wife  of  plaintiff,  stated 
that  since  the  erection  of  the  defendants’ 
building  their  sitting-room  was  absolutely 
useless  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Ellis  Herbert  Pritchett,  an  architect 
and  surveyor  of  Swindon,  examined,  said  he 
had  made  the  model  which  was  being  used  to 
show  the  elevations.  Defendants’  building  on 
everv  floor  projected  nearer  Regent-street  than 
the  old  buildings  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
site,  and  it  was  very  much  higher.  The  a>’gle 
of  light  to  the  plaintiff's  sitting-room  was  for¬ 
merly  60  deg.  to  64  deg.,  now  it  was  only 
33  deg.  to  37  deg.  The  diminution  was  very 
much  the  same  with  regard  to  the  nursery 
window.  In  his  opinion  there  was  no  doubt 
that  plaintiff’s  premises  had  been  very  great' 
affected  bv  the  erection  of  the  defendants’ 
premises  at  a  distance  of  31  ft.  9  in.  Plain¬ 
tiff’s  sitting-room  was  very  dark  at  the  back, 
and  it  now  would  onlv  get  a  small  proportion 
of  sunlight  during  the  summer  and  would 
be  very  dark  in  the  winter.  In  his  opinion 
the  deprivation  of  light  to  the  plaintiff’s 
premises  was  so  great  as  to  constitute  a 
nuisance  to  the  plaintiff.  It  had  depreciated 
the  selling  value  of  tho  plaintiff’s  property  to 
some  extent,  which  he  had  not  calculated. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bell  Silcock,  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
letting  value  of  the  plaintiff’s  property  had 
been  considerably  denreciated,  the  residential 
portion  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chas.  Bishop,  an  auctioneer  and  sur¬ 
veyor.  said  that  the  letting  value  of  the 
plaintiff’s  premises  had  depreciated  by  th« 
obstruction  of  light  caused  bv  the  defendants’ 
building. 

Cross-examined, 

He  did  not  agree  that  the  erection  of  the 
defendants’  building  had  improved  the  letting 
value  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises  and  of  the 
adioining  property. 

At  +I10  Hose  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  Mr.  Chaf- 
feild  Clarke,  architect  and  surveyor,  was  called. 
Ho  said  he  had  inspected  the  nlaintiff’s  pre¬ 
mises.  The  sitting-room  was  well  lighted  and 
bright  enough  for  all  ordinarv  purposes,  and 
he  could  read  very  small  print  at  the  back  of 
the  room  with  his  back  to  the  window.  There 


was  plenty  of  light  coming  between  the  gables 
and  the  defendants’  building,  and  the  angle 
of  light  was  not  at  all  bad  for  town  buildings. 
The  bakehouse  was  also  bright  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 

Iri  cross-examination  tho  witness  admitted 
ho  had  not  seen  the  plaintiff’s  premises  be- 
foro  defendants  erected  thoir  building.  He 
did  not  think  there  had  been  any  depreciation 
in  the  letting  or  selling  value  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  premises  owing  to  the  erection  of  the 
defendants’  building. 

Several  witnesses  were  called,  who  said  that 
the  erection  of  the  defendants’  building  im¬ 
proved  the  plaintiff's  property. 

Mr.  James  Dunham,  one  of  the  managing 
directors  of  the  defendant  company,  examined, 
said  that  th©  contract  price  for  their  build¬ 
ing  was  15,000/.,  and  the  fixtures  and  fittings 
another  1,000/.  In  round  figures  tho  site  cost 
6,000/. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  defendants’  case 
Mr.  Norton,  in  reply  to  his  lordship,  said  Mr. 
Cook  did  not  want  to  be  unneighbourly,  and 
if  his  lordship  decided  in  his  favour,  he  would 
be  content  with  damages,  and  would  not  in¬ 
sist  upon  defendants’  building  being  pulled 
down. 

His  lordship  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that,  becauso  it  relieved  him  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question  which  might  have  had  to  be 
considered  on  account  of  the  building  having 
been  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  now  stood. 

I11  giving  judgment,  his  lordship  said  that, 
when  he  came  to  consider  the  angles  of  light 
now  existing  in  comparison  with  the  light 
which  formerly  existed,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  loss  of  light  was  very  considerable 
indeed,  especially  with  regard  to  the  plaintiff’s 
sitting-room  and  nursery.  What  he  had 
really  to  consider  was  laid  down  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls — 
namely,  whether  the  obstruction  complained 
of  was  a  nuisance,  and  if,  bv  the  erection  of 
the  defendants’  building,  the  plaintiff  had 
suffered  substantial  deprivation  of  light  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  occupation  of  the  house  un¬ 
comfortable  and  prevent  the  plaintiff  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  business  on  the  premises  as  bene¬ 
ficially  as  he  had  formerly  done.  As  to  tho 
sitting-room,  it  was  a  small  room,  lighted  bv 
one  window  with  a  south-easterly  aspect,  and 
it  was  used  by  the  family  as  their  only 
sitting-room.  The  plaintiff  aiso  used  the  room 
for  the  keeping  of  his  books,  and  it  was  used 
for  meals  and  so  on.  Then  there  was  tho  loss 
of  light  to  the  nursery  and  bakehouse''.  His 
lordship,  having  referred  to  the  evidence,  said 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  the 
sitting-room  and  the  nursery  were  concerned, 
the  effect  of  the  defendants’  building  had 
been  to  render  the  occupation  of  the  rooms 
uncomfortable  and  was  sufficient  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  serious  injury  to  the  plaintiff  in 
his  occupancy  of  the  house.  He  held,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause  of 
action.  He  now  had  to  decide  what  relief  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to.  If  the  building  had 
not  been  erected  he  thought,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  he  would  have  granted 
an  injunction,  because  he  thought  there  was 
really  an  injury,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
it  could  be  compensated  for  by  money.  But 
the  defendants’  building  was  erected  to  a 
height  of  42  ft.  before  any  complaint  was 
made,  and  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the 
writ  it  was  practically  complete.  He  might 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  if  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  pressed  for  an  injunction.  Plaintiff 
had,  however,  said  he  would  not  do  so,  and. 
that  being  so,  the  only  question  he  had  to 
consider  was  as  to  what  damages  he  ought  to 
award  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury  he  had 
suffered.  After  considering  all  the  evidence, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  500/.  damages,  and  he  entered 
judgment  for  him  for  that  amount  with  costs. 

Order  accordingly. 

ACCIDENT  THROUGH  A  DEFECTIVE 
BALCONY. 

The  case  of  Tredway  v.  Machin  came  before 
tho  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Stirling  and 
Mathew,  on  the  29th  ult.,  on  the  application  of 
the  defendant  for  judgment  or  new  trial  on 
appeal  from  verdict  and  judgment  at  trial 
before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  a  common 
jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division.  The  case 
was  reported  in  the  Builder  of  April  2  last. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
owing  to  the  non-repair  of  premises  let  by  the 
defendant  to  the  plaintiff’s  husband.  The  defen¬ 
dant,  who  was  tenant  of  No.  16,  Sidmouth- 
street,  W.C.,  under  a  repairing  lease  granted 
in  October,  1902.  sublet  the  first  floor  un¬ 
furnished  to  the  plaintiff’s  husband  in 
December,  1902,  upon  a  weeklv  tenancy  at 
10s.  6d.  a  week.  On  August  8,  1903.  the  plain¬ 
tiff  stepped  out  on  to  a  balcony  in  front  of 
the  window  of  her  room,  and  the  balcony  gave 
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r  way,  causing  the  injuries  of  which  she  com- 
j]  plained.  The  plaintiff,  in  her  evidence  at  the 
l'l  trial,  stated  that  she  did  not  know  that  the 
t  balcony  was  unsafe,  but  had  pointed  out  to 
41  the  defendant  that  a  piece  of  the  cement  which 
|i  covered  the  stonework  of  the  balcony  was 
i  defective.  She  further  said  that  the  defendant 
l  had  to  do  the  repairs  to  the  premises.  There 
ij  was  no  written  agreement  between  the  plain- 
ji  tiff’s  husband  and  the  defendant,  and  it 
(  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant 
j  had  done  repairs  to  the  premises  to  the 
i:  extent  of  200£.,  which  included  the  putting 
ji  right  of  something  wrong  with  the 
I  balcony,  to  which  the  plaintiff  had  called  his 
ft  attention,  and  that  the  repairs  were  inspected 

I  and  passed  by  the  lessor’s  surveyor.  At  the 
|i  trial  the  jury  awarded  plaintiff  150L  damages, 
ji  and  judgment  was  entered  accordingly.  The 
ji  defendant  now  appealed  on  the  grounds  that 

there  was  no  evidence  of  any  contract  by  the 
f'  defendant  with  the  plaintiff’s  husband  to  do 
||  repairs:  that  he  was  only  liable  to  his  own 

II  lessor  to  do  repairs;  and  that  there  was  no 
'J  evidence  of  notice  to  the  defondant  of  any 
e  defective  state  of  the  balcony. 

I  At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
||  counsel,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving 
I;  judgment,  said  he  would  assume  that  there 
B  was  an  obligation  to  repair  on  the  part  of 

i  the  landlord,  but  on  the  cardinal  point  in 
I  the  case,  the  evidence  was  all  one  way — viz., 
[j  that  no  one  suspected  the  existence  of  any 
(,‘  such  defect  in  the  balcony  as'  to  render  it  un- 
|i  safe.  The  defendant,  being  under  an  obliga¬ 
ti  tion  to  his  own  lessor  to  repair,  carried  out 
[I  certain  repairs  in  accordance  with  a  specifica- 
[  tion  prepared  by  the  lessor’s  surveyor.  A 

I  slight  defect  in  the  balcony  was  pointed  out, 

I;  consisting  merely  of  a  want  of  plaster;  but 
h  no  one  knew  of  the  indication  of  any  struc- 

II  tural  defect.  No  notice  of  the  defective  state 
1 1  of  the  balcony  having  been  given  to  the  defen- 
II  dant,  he  thought  the  application  should  be 
I  allowed,  and  judgment  entered  for  the 
»i  defendant. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ashton  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Clay 

ii  appeared  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Cannot 
|i  for  the  respondent. 

- - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

I  16.053  of  1903.— Lockerbie  and  Wilkinson. 

Ltd.,  and  J.  M.  Lockerbie:  Coin-freed  and 
L  Indicator  Locks. 

Ij  A  coin-freed  and  indicator  lock,  by  which, 

I  after  the  insertion  of  the  coin,  the  ‘indicator 
is  operated  and  the  coin  slot  closed  by  the 
y  action  of  the  outside  handle,  in  combination 
|l  with  a  bolt-plate  connexion  by  which,  in 
j  case  of  the  interior  handle  having  been  acci- 
H  dentally  operated,  the  action  of  bolting  the 
i  door  again  reverses  the  indicator  and  closes 
I  the  coin  slot. 

16.722  of  1903.  A.  Brooker:  A  Combined 
|  Spirit.  Level,  Plumb,  and  View  Finder  far 
|  Photographic,  Artists',  and  General  Use. 

I  This  consists  in  the  combination,  in  one  port- 
p  able  instrument,  suitable  for  carrying  in  the 
|  pocket,  or  affixing  to  cameras  and  other 
I'  articles,  of  a  view  selector,  a  horizontal  spirit 
t  level,  and  plumb,  so  constructed  that  it  will 
I  test  vertical  and  perpendicular  lines. 

,  17,940  of  1903. — M.  Webber  and  Clatworthy 
I  and  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Mechanism  for  Adjusting  to 
and,  Setting  at  Variable  Angles  the  Backs 
of  Seats,  and  the  like. 

t  Back  frames  for  settees,  couches,  and  the 
j  like,  having  the  end  posts  pivotally  mounted. 

1  and  having  locking  bolts  adapted  to  lock  in 
racks  fitted  in  the  end  posts,  the  locking  bolts 
being  forced  to  locking  position  by  springs 
I  attached  to  pivoted  arms  connected  by  chains, 
j  or  the  like,  to  an  operating  lever,  whereby  the 
locking  bolts  can.  at  will,  be  withdrawn  from 
engagement  with  the  racks,  thus  enabling 
variation  in  angle  of  inclination  of  the  back- 
frame,  relocking  taking  place  by  rebound  of 
the  springs  on  return  of  the  operating  lever. 
13.796  of  1903.—  G.  R.  Ure  and  T. 
McGrouther:  An  Adjustable  Roof  Flange 
or  Nozzle  for  the  Smoke  Pipes  of  Stoves, 
Ventilating  Pipes,  and  such  like. 

An  adjustable  roof  flange,  comprising  in  com¬ 
bination  a  plate  with  a  domo  and  a  nozzle, 
said  dome  having  grooves  and  nozzle  pro¬ 
jections.  the  nozzle  being  fastened  to  the  dome 
[by  a  bolt-and-shot.  arrangement,  and  being 
provided  with  a  removable  ring  or  washer. 
19.010  of  1903.— A.  M.  Lambert:  Partition 
Walls. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction 
of  partition  walls  with  slabs  formed  of  suit¬ 
able  materials,  being  comparatively  thin  in 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  cao 
be  made. 


section  with  relation  to  the  area  of  the  faces 
of  the  slab.  An  essential  feature  consists  in 
forming  the  pattern  or  design  upon  one  or 
both  sides  of  these  slabs,  and  with  them 
building  up  a  partition  wall  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  further  ornamentation  is  required 
upon  the  surface,  and  by  this  means  a  parti¬ 
tion  wall  is  formed  having  ornamental  sur¬ 
faces  on  both  sides,  and  x-equiring  no  addi¬ 
tional  ornamentation  whatever,  although,  if 
desired,  the  whole  may  be  painted,  or  certain 
portions  may  be  picked  out  in  tho  desired 
colours,  or  the  slabs  may  be  formed  in  the 
first  instance  with  a  glazed  surface  in  any 
well-known  manner. 

19,707  of  1903.— S.  Ewart  :  Baths. 

A  sheet-metal  bath  having  pockets  or  loop 
holes,  and  set  screws  with  which  said  pockets 
or  loop  holes  are  fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bath  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  holding 
in  position  the  legs  of  the  bath. 

20,032  of  1903.  R.  Crane:  Five  Grates  and 
Stoves  for  Occasional  Use  as  Cooking 
Ranges. 

A  cooking  range,  consisting  of  an  oven  under 
the  fire,  with  a  space  between  for  air  and  tho 
ash-tray,  fire  blocks  on  each  side,  with  slots 
for  the  descending  flues,  also  at  the  back  with 
a  slight  recess  for  the  shifting  plate,  and 
fire  bars  in  front,  flue  passages,  which  are 
inclosed  on  the  outer  sides  with  cast-iron 
pieces  properly  framed,  and  -which  are  also 
continued  under  the  oven  before  they  ascend 
the  back  flue,  the  entire  top  surface  of  the 
fire  being  covered  with  cast-ii-on  in  two  or 
more  pieces,  and  the  top  of  the  front  bars 
being  likewise  coverod  by  a  removable  door. 

20,593  of  1903.— W.  H.  Luther:  Roofing,  Sky¬ 
light.  Windows,  Side-Lights,  and  the  like. 
According  to  this  invention  the  frame  is 
secured  round  the  top,  and  two  sides  of  the 
rectangular  or  other  opening  cub  in  the 
corrugated  iron  or  other  roofing  or  part  of  the 
building.  Each  part  or  side  of  the  frame 
would  be  made  of  one  piece,  and  be  formed 
of  a  “  double  thickness,  kneed,  projecting, 
out-flanged  shape,”  and  have  tho  inner  part 
“kneed  outwards  at  end  as  a  midfeather,”  to 
form  one  side  of  a  channel,  while  the  outer 
part  would  be  kneed  out  parallel  with  same 
to  form  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and 
then  bent  backwards  at  end  and  doubled 
round  and  secured  to  tho  roof.  The  channel 
thus  formed  between  the  “kneed”  parts  of 
ends  of  plate  would  have  inserted  within  it 
a  packing  of  rope,  or  other  fibrous  or  like 
material,  over  which  the  sheet  of  glass  would 
be  placed. 

23,129  of  1903. — W.  Galway  :  Construction  of 
Portable  Buildings. 

A  portable  building,  cement,  stone,  or  similar 
slabs  supported  at  their  edges  in  grooves 
formed  by  wood-framed  members,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  external  cappings  and  internal 
steps  fastened  to  said  frame  members. 

266.376  of  1903. — G.  M.  Scott:  Sash  Balancing 
Devices. 

A  combined  sash  hanger  and  look,  consisting 
of  a  spindle,  mounted  in  a  bracket,  and 
carrying  a  clock  spring  and  a  pinion  with  a 
circular  groove  in  its  side,  containing  holes 
adantod  to  be  mounted  behind  a  pulley  style 
of  a  window  and  opposite  a  rack  or  an 
adjacent  side  rail,  so  that  pulling  tho  upper 
sash  down,  or  raising  the  lower  sash,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  wind  up  the  spring,  and 
a  spring  pin,  ada,ptod  to  pass  through  the 
inside  window  facing,  and  engage  in  one  of 
said  holes,  so  as  to  lock  the  sash. 

1,235  of  1904. — J.  White:  Apparatus  for  Re¬ 
leasing  Drop  Curtains,  and  the  like. 

An  apparatus  for  releasing  drop  curtains,  and 
the  like,  consisting  essentially  of  a  bell-crank 
lever,  pivoted  to  a  batten,  from  which  is 
suspended  the  curtain  or  like,  by  operating 
which  bellcrank  lever  a  pin  can  be  withdrawn 
from  holes  in  two  eyes  attached  to  the 
batten,  and  from  a  hole  in  a  hanger  by 
which  the  whole  is  suspended. 

6,157  of  1904. — C.  Novak  :  Locks  or  Latches  for 
Doors,  Windows ,  and  the  like. 

A  right  and  left  handed  lock  for  doors, 
windows,  etc.,  having  a  bolt  reversible  around 
its  longitudinal  axis,  a  gear  for  regulating  the 
stroke  of  said  bolt,  allowing,  after  being  put 
out  of  gear,  of  the  bolt  being  pushed  in  to 
the  lock  case  for  the  purpose  of  being  reversed. 

10.535  of  1904.— F.  Bohne:  Means  for  Locking 
Folding  Doors,  and  the  like. 

A  means  for  automatically  locking  folding 
doors  and  windows,  comprising  a  spring- 
operated  bolt,  in  the  shape  of  a  two-armed 
lever,  rotatable  around  a  horizontal  pivot,  a 
tapered  or  rounded  head  at  each  end  of  the 
bolt,  said  heads  projecting  into  the  path  of 
the  two  sides  or  wings  of  the  door  or  window, 
a  metal  line  recess  in  the  upper  surface  of 
the  top  transverse  bar  of  one  of  the  wings  for 


the  reception  of  the  larger  bolt-head,  and  a 
metal  plate  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  top 
transverse  bar  of  the  second  wing  for  press¬ 
ing  back  the  second  bolt  head  and  turning 
the  bolt  accordingly. 

12,742  of  1904. — A.  Hendel:  Ventilating 

Apparatus. 

An  automatic  ventilator,  consisting  of  separate 
dampers  or  light  material  (mica,  or  the  like), 
so  hung  in  a  frame  that,  when  a  current  of 
air  in  one  direction  is  produced  either  by 
difference  of  temperature  or  by  artificial 
means,  the  respective  dampers  will  automa¬ 
tically  open  outwards,  and  when  a  contra 
current  of  air  is  produced,  the  dampers  will 
automatically  close. 

12,776  of  1904.— L.  Pearce:  A  Holder  for 
Window  Sashes. 

A  vertical  sash  holder,  consisting  of  a  drop 
pawl  formed  with  a  heel  and  button  piece,  and 
held  and  pivoted  in  a  casing  secured  to  the 
window,  said  pawl  being  in  operative  engage¬ 
ment  and  combination  with  a  ratchet,  whereby 
the  window  is  retained  in  any  position. 

12,787  of  1904.— J.  Pohlenz  :  Casters. 

A  caster  in  which  the  vertical  swivel  pin  is 
attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  socket, 
and  engages  or  enters  a  recess  in  the  roller¬ 
bearing  block  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
lower  surface  of  said  socket  and  the  upper 
surface  of  said  block  make  contact  with  each 
other. 

12,909  of  1904. — P.  Jaeoer  :  Roll  Shutters. 

A  roller  shutter  having  bands  drawn  through 
it,  in  which  these  bands  are  made  impervious 
to  the  action  of  weather  by  their  being 
saturated  with  a  substance,  such,  for  instance, 
as  resin,  tallow,  or  the  like,  before  tho  roller 
shutter  is  made  up,  which  substance  has  the 
roperty  of  being  very  fluid  under  heat,  and 
ecoming  solid  when  cold,  so  that  a  thin 
elastic  and  water  impervious  coating  is  formed 
round  the  separate  fibres  of  the  bands,  which 
prevents  the  bands  altering  in  length,  that  is 
to  say,  contracting  bv  the  absorption  of 
water  and  stretching  on  drying. 

19,108  of  1903. — J.  E.  Leach:  Gulley  Traps, 
and  the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  improvements 
in  the  gulley  trap,  or  similar  drain  tran  as 
described  in  the  specification  to  Patent  No. 
17,593  of  1900,  and  its  object  is  to  allow  of 
the  cap  therein  described  as  forming  part  of 
the  seal,  being  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  out  the  gulley,  or  similar  vessel, 
without  affording  a  free  passage  for  sewer 
gases,  or  the  like.  This  is  accomplished  by 
placing  underneath  the  trap,  as  described,  a 
“  teapot  ”  trap,  or  the  like,  either  as  a 
separate  casting,  or  as  part  of  the  gulley  or 
similar  vessel,  so  that  when  the  cap  of  the 
uppermost  trap  is  removed,  the  gases  from 
the  sewer  cannot  escape,  being  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  “teapot”  trap. 

19,131  of  1903. — S.  H.  Adams:  Manhole  and 
Inspection  Covers. 

The  use  of  a  lever  or  levers  in  combination 
with  a  manhole,  or  other  cover,  said  lever  or 
levers  serving  to  separate  the  cover  from  its 
frame,  or  to*  serve  as  a  lock  to  hold  both 
together. 

20,648  of  1903.— P.  DuCHEMIN  :  Hooks  or  Sun- 
ports  for  Carrying  Slates,  Plates,  or  Tiles 
on  Roofs. 

A  support  for  square  tiles  or  slates,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  points  of  support  for  the  lower 
point  of  the  tile  or  slate,  formed  by  a  bent 
wire  or  stri"  having  a  vertical  part,  the  upper 
part  of  which  forms  a  sprfng  hook  embracing 
the  batten  of  the  roof,  its  lower  end  being 
bent  down  laterally  to  form  one  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  arms,  then  bent  across  the  front  to 
form  the  bridge  piece,  and  finally  bent  up 
laterally  to  form  the  other  supporting  arm,  its 
end  meeting  the  vertical  part. 

24.249  of  1903. — A.  Toisoul  and  E.  A. 
Fradet,  L.  Piedefert  (trading  as  Toisoul. 
Fradet,  and  Cie.) :  An  Introducer  for  Cre¬ 
matorium,  and  other  furnaces. 

An  introducer  for  crematorium,  and  other  fur¬ 
naces,  comprising  a  trolley  or  waggon,  adapted 
to  run  on  rails,  carrying  a  girder,  or  pair 
of  girders,  considerably  overhanging  or  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  front  end  of  the  trollev 
or  xvaggon,  by  means  of  levers  having  hinge 
or  pin  connexions  to  the  girder,  or  girders, 
ami  the  trolley  or  waggon  on  which  they  are 
carried,  and  provided  with  means  for  raising 
and  lowering  said  girder,  or  girders. 

218  of  1904.— C.  Von  Forell:  A  Process  for 
Manufacturing  Cement  from  Slag. 

A  process  for  manufacturing  cement  from 
slag,  in  which  slag,  granulated  bv  water,  and 
mixed  or  not  with  powdered  slag,  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  oxidising  flame  to  just 
below  the  point  of  fusion,  whereupon 
the  whole  burnt  mass  is  suddenly  cooled  by 
a  dry  process,  and  finally  powdered. 
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7,203  of  1904.— C.  Von  Rimanoczy:  Stage 
Structures  for  theatres,  and  other  places,  for 
Preventing  the  Spread  of  Fire. 

A  stage  structure  for  theatres,  and  other 
places,  characterised  by  the  stage  being  con¬ 
nected  bv  means  of  openings  provided  in  the 
rear  wall,  and  closeable  by  plates  or  doors, 
with  suitably-high  towers,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  such  a  strong  draught  as  to  cause 
the  products  of  combustion,  in  the  event  of  a 
fire,  to  be  drawn  from  the  stage  through  the 
door  into  the  open  air. 

12.013  of  1904.  T.  Ztmmermann:  Means  for 
Strengthening  Scaffold  Boards,  Planks,  and 
the  like. 

This  invention  relates  to  cleats  for  scaffold 
boards,  planks,  and  beams,  which  can  0 
driven  into  the  wood.  These  cleats  are 
formed  of  separate  S-shaped  sheet-metal  pieces, 
which  are  driven  into  the  wood,  so  that  the 
bent  ends  of  adjacent  pieces  hook  oue  within 
the  other. 

12.354  of  1904.— J.  Hask  :  Apparatus  for 
Moistening  the  Air  of  lluoms  and  Enclosed 
Spaces. 

A  humidifier,  comprising  a  pan,  a  trough, 
superposed  upon  said  pan,  a  set  of  elements 
of  absorbing  material,  supported  upon  the 
edge  of  said  trough,  a  goose  neck  formed  on 
each  of  said  elements  on  the  upper  part 
thereof,  and  adapted  to  almost  touch  the 
bottom  of  said  trough,  the  lower  portion  of 
said  elements  extending  into  said  pan. 

12.518  of  1904.  — W.  L.  Watson:  Material  and 
Composition  to  he  used  for  Damp-courses  in 
Building,  for  Covering  Poofs,  the  Surfaces 
of  Bridges.  Viaducts,  Arches,  Sewers,  and 
the  like,  for  Preventing  the  Access  of 
Damp  to  Iron  Girders,  and  the  like,  for  the 
Insulation  of  Electrical  conductors,  and  for 
other  purposes  of  like  kind. 

A  material  for  damp-courses  used  in  build¬ 
ings,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  layer  or  sheet  of  lead,  with  a  coating 
upon  both  sides,  said  coating  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  bitumen,  powdered  pumice  stone, 
and  oil.  and  outside  this  mixture  a  coating  of 
asphaltic  felt. 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT, 


July  21. — By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas 
(on  the  estate). 

Hoddesdon.  Herts. — The  Yewlands  estate,  ten 
freehold  building  sites,  including  a 

bungalow  residence .  £2,945 

July  22. — By  Hussey  &  Son,  with 

Hannaford  &  Son  (at.  Exeter). 

North  Tawton,  Devon — "Bridge  Farm,”  with 

“  Yellands.”  141  a,  0  r.  30  p.,  f .  1,600 

"Yeo  Farm,”  311  a.  3  r.  24  p.,  f .  2,825 

“Essington  Farm,”  41  a.  1  r.  35  p.,  f .  1,675 

Various  enclosures,  133  a.  2  r.  12  p.,  f .  5,652 

Fourteen  freehold  cottages  .  1,135 

The  manorial  rights,  comprising  fair  tolls, 

pound,  chief  rents,  etc .  130 

July  23. — By  Spelmans’  (at  Norwich). 

Brancaster,  Norfolk. — “  The  Manor  Farm,” 

251  a.  1  r.  13  p.,  f..  p .  7,000 

Hunstanton-rd.,  two  freehold  buildiug  plots  125 

July  25. — By  J.  M.  &  R.  Balls. 

Toppcsfleid,  Essex. — “  Bradfleld's  Farm," 

136  a.  1  r.  28  p.,  f.,  p .  1,270 

Cottage  and  enclosures  of  land,  44  a.  0  r.  3  p., 

f.  and  c .  440 

Hempstead.  Essex. — “Boreham’s  Farm,”  16 

acres,  f .  170 

“French’s  Farm,”  23  a.  1  r.  2  p.,  f .  220 

Four  freehold  cottages  and  4  a.  1  r.  5  p., 

y.r.  15 1 .  195 

By  J.  Baker,  Cooke,  &  Standen. 

Clcrkenwell. — 19,  Wilmington-sq.,  u.t.  11  j  yrs., 

g. r.  81.,  e.r.  60 1 .  130 

Bounds  Green. — High-rd.,  “  Elmswood,”  and 

the  “  Cedars,"  f.,  e.r.  145 1 .  1,670 

13  to  21  (odd),  Maidstone-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  190/.  2,370 

Maidstone-rd..  “  Osborne  Lodge,”  “  May- 

field,”  and  “  Margaret  Lodge,”  f.,  e.r.  114/.  965 

25a,  Maidstone-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  35/ .  750 

Maidstone-rd.,  a  piece  of  building  land, 

area  15,900  ft.,  f .  200 

Wood  Green. — Truro-rd.  (rear  of),  a  piece  of 

ground,  area  9,000  ft.,  f .  120 

By  Ellis  &  Son. 


Barnsbury. — 2  and  4,  Pulteney-st.  ;  also  the 
“Prince  of  Brunswick  "p.h.,  area  1,650  ft., 

f.,  P .  7,310 

Gravesend,  Kent. — 14,  Milton-rd.  (s. ),  f.,  y.r. 

36/ .  750 

52  and  67,  Milton-rd.,  f.,  e.  and  y.r.  46/.  . .  600 

Brunswick-rd.,  f.g.r.  3/.,  reversion  in  30  yrs.  HO 
Brunswick-rd.,  “Brunswick  Arms”  p.h., 

f.g.r.  45/.,  reversion  in  534  yrs .  1,000 

Augustine-rd.,  f.g.r.  18/.  15s.,  reversion  in 

17J  yrs .  300 

Edwin-st.,  f.g.  rents  63/.,  reversion  in  314 

yrs . 1,220 

Sheppy-pl.,  f.g.r.  12/..  reversion  in  33}  yrs.  230 

Northfleet,  Kent. — Old  London-rd.,  the 
"Huntsman's Inn,”  etc.,  i.g.r.  33/.,  u.t.  37J 

yrs.,  with  reversion  .  790 

By  Furbers’. 

Sunninghill,  Berks. — Freehold  building  land, 

2  a.  2  r.  18  p . 250 

Harrow,  Middlesex. — 28  to  31,  Nekon-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  62/.  8s .  670 

By  Heaps,  Son  &  Reeve. 

Hackney.— 52,  College-av.,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s.  300 


By  Wm.  Houghton. 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 3,  Ullin-st.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r'.  4/.  10s.,  w.r.  39/ .  £270 

Poplar. — 7,  Howard-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 3/.  5s., 

w.r.  36/.  8s . .  230 

Hornchurch,  Essex. — High-st.,  The  Union 

Iron  Foundry.  34,500  ft.,  f.,  p .  1,000 

By  F.  Jolly  &  James. 

Walworth.— 106, Westmoreland-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  5s.,  w.r.  46/.  16s .  300 

By  G.  C.  Phillips. 

Hawkwell.  etc.,  Essex. — “  Belsham’s  Farm,” 

80  a.  0  r.  16  p.,  f .  2,030 

Shopland,  etc.,  Essex.  —  “  Butler's  Farm,” 

393  a.  2  r.  13  p.,  f .  9,050 

Sutton,  Essex. — Freehold  pasture  land,  5  a.  2  r. 

12  p .  280  j 

By  A.  Preece  &  Son. 

Bcarsted,  Kent. — Roseacre-la..  “  Roseleigh  ” 

and  2  acres,  f.,  p .  525 

Dalslon.— 71,  Albion-rd..  f.,  y.r.  34/ .  585 

27,  Fassett-sq.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s., 

y.r.  34/ .  275 

Barnsbury.— 6,  Shccu-gr.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  y.r.  36/ .  300 

Kentish  Town. — 4,  St.  Jamcs's-gdns.,  u.t. 

451  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  32 1 .  285  , 

Hammersmith. — 45,  Rowau-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  40/ .  490 

Kcnnington. — 26  and  28.  Claylands-rd.,  y.r. 

64/..  also  i.g  rents  40/.  12s.,  u.t.  19  yrs., 

g.r.  28 1 .  640 

Notting  Hill. — 12,  Bnngor-st.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.  5s.,  y.r.  36/ .  310  : 

By  Vernon  &  Son. 

Chesham  Bois,  Bucks. — Amersham-rd.,  sLx 

freehold  building  plots,  5  a.  3  r.  31  p.  . .  663 

Amersham  Common,  “Quill  Cottage,”  2a. 

3  r.  25  p.,  f .  500  : 

Amersham  Common,  a  freehold  cottage  and 

1  a.  0  r.  23  p .  220 

Amersham  Common,  three  building  plots, 

1  a.  3  r.  30  p.,  f .  141 

Amersham  Common,  enclosure  of  land  and 

two  building  sites,  21  a.  0  r.  33  p.,  f .  1,450 

Amersham  Common,  etc.,  five  building  sites, 

3  a.  2  r.  34  p.,  f .  398 

Freehold  cottage  and  0  a.  2  r.  18  p .  300 

Freehold  holding,  area  4  a.  0  r.  6  p .  575 

Four  freehold  cottages  and  orchard,  area 

2  a.  3  r.  33  p .  630 

By  Weatherall  &  Green  (at  Clacton). 

Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex. —  Marine  Parade,  a 
block  of  freehold  building  land,  1  a.  2  r. 

32  p.,  f .  1,850  . 

By  A.  Cecil  Grim  wade  (at  Hadleigh). 

Layham,  Suffolk.  —  Six  freehold  cottages, 

brickyard,  and  5  a.  2  r.  38  p .  550 

Enclosure  of  meadow,  4  a.  1  r.  1  p.,  f .  245 

Raydon,  Suffolk. — “  Fox  Meadow,”  13  a.  2  r. 

12  p.,  f .  500 

Freehold  house,  buildings,  etc.,  y.r.  15/ .  175 

“The  Valley  Farm,”  19  a.  2  r.  28  p.,  f. 

and  c .  515 

July  26. — By  David  Burnett  <fc  Co. 

Chingford. — Endlcbury-la.,  “Chisholm  Lodge” 

and  J  of  an  acre,  f.,  p .  1,200 

Battersea. — Lavender-hill,  f.g.r.  29/.,  reversion 

in  61  yrs .  820  j 

Basnett-rd.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion  in  61  yrs.  .  505 

Manor  Park. — -130,  132,  and  134,  Third-av., 

u.t.  931  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  w.r.  68/.  18s .  180 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  &  Co. 

GTondail,  Hants.  —  “  Well  Manor  Farm,” 

158  a.  1  r.  36  p.,  f.,  p.  (including  the 

Manor  of  Well)  .  1,500 

An  enclosure  of  pasture  laud,  54  a.  3  r.  3  p.,  f.  550 
By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

Harringav. — 18,  20,  and  22,  Mattison-rd.,  u.t. 

88  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  10s.,  y.r.  102/ .  1,010 

By  Field  &  Sons. 

Camberwell. — 120,  Denmark-hill  (s.),  u.t.  20J 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  6s.  8d..  y.r.  75/ .  575 

By  T.  D.  Peacey. 

Battersea. — 24,  Savona-st.  (s.),  f.,  w.r.  28/.  12s.  250 

A.  H.  Turner  &  Co. 

Surbiton,  Surrey. — Hook-rd.,  “  Accarsanc  ” 

and  J  of  an  aero,  f.,  p .  1,400 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Battersea. — 141,  New-rd.,  u.t.  39t  yrs.,  g.r. 

21.  10s.,  w.r.  39/ .  305 

Highbury.  —  35,  Highbury- cres.  West,  u.t. 

81  yrs.,  g.r.  81.  18s.  6d.,  e.r.,  48/ .  390 

Canonbury. — 6,  Canonbury-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  y.r.  42/ .  425 

Holloway. — 49,  Edcn-gr.,  f.,  w.r.  40/.  6s .  385 

Crouch  End. — 35,  Carvsfort-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  10s.,  e.r.  42/ .  440 

By  Walton  &  Lee  (at  Penrith). 

Watermillock,  Cumberland. — “The  Gowbarrow 

Hall  Estate,”  969a.  Or.  97p.,  f .  13,500 

Catterlen,  etc.,  Cumberland. — “  The  Catterlen 

Hall  Estate,”  238a.  Or.  6p.  f .  8,850 

“  Catterlen  Mill,”  20a.  3r.  29p.,  f .  1,040 

"School  Garth”  and  "Lady  Acre"  En¬ 
closures,  2a.  3r.  16p.,  f .  121 

“  Mill  House  ”  and  la.  Or.  8p.,  f.,  y.r.  81.  . .  205 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  &  Lawrence  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 


Tottenham  Court-road. — 6  and  7,  Francis-st. ; 
also  "  The  Marlborough  Arms,”  p.h..  and 
“  Blenheim  Mansions  ”  (shops  and  flats), 

u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  525/,  y.r.  1,110/ .  25,000 

July  27.— By  H.  R.  Farnan. 

Forest  Gate. — 9,  Victoria-rd.,  f.,  y.r.,  30/ .  350 

By  J.  E.  Fisher. 

Tooting. — Aldis-st.,  a  freehold  plot  of  land  . .  100 

By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  &  Cassell. 

Hoxton. — New  North-rd.,  “  Times  Wharf,” 

area  20,500  ft.,  u.t.  144  yrs.,  g.r.  280/.,  p.  610 
By  Hibbard  &  Whittingham. 

Tottenham  Court-road. — 54,  Goodge-st.  (shop 
and  flats),  u.t.  76  yrs..  g.r.  70/.,  y.r. 

293/.  16s .  2,500 

By  Henry  Langston  &  Co. 

Peckham. — 122  and  124,  Lower  Park-rcL, 

u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  w.r.  62/.  8s .  390 


By  Robins,  Gore,  &  Mercer. 


Belgravia.— 7,  Clivedcn-pl.,  u.t.  16J  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  150/ .  £1,050  ■ 

Hyde.  Park. — 133,  Westbourne-tcr.,  u.t.  33 

yrs..  g.r.  50/.,  y.r.  110/ .  750  H 

Maida  Hill.— 123,  Maida-valc,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  10s.,  y.r.  110/ .  920  W 

Belgravia. — 44,  Chester-sq.,  and  43,  Ebury- 

mews,  u.t.  19£  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  y.r.  170/.  2,175  ■ 

Mayfair. — 11,  Upper  Brook-st.  and  11,  Lees- 

’  mews,  u.t.  244  vrs.,  g.r.  100/.,  y.r.  200/.  1,400  ■ 

Bloomsbury. — 60  and  60A,  High-st.  and  28, 

Denmark-st.  (s.),  area  967  ft.,  L,  y.r. 

284/.  2s .  3,000 

22,  Dcnmark-pl.  (Smithy),  area  438  ft.,  f., 

y.r.  28/ .  550  ■ 

By  R.  Tidky  &  Son. 

Stoke  Newington. — 12,  Sandbrook-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  32/ .  330  I 

Deptford. — 24  and  26,  Dorking-rd.,  u.t.  44 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  12s.,  w.r.  52 1 .  470  ■ 

By  F.  Varley  &  Son. 

Finsbury  Park. — 30  and  32,  Tollington-pl., 

u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  19s.,  y.r.  91/ .  660  ■ 

8,  Amblcr-rd.,  u.t  16  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  40/.  450  ■ 

By  Walton  &  Lee. 

Wcstoning,  Beds. — “  Wcstoning  Manor  Estate,” 

102  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f.  .  6,950  I 

By  Bruton,  Knowles,  &  Co.  (at  Gloucester). 

Cranham,  Glos. — The  Cranliam  Brewery,  with 

seven  tied  houses,  f.  and  c . . .  13,800  I 

By  George  Hone  (at  Tewkesbury). 

Decrhurst,  Glos. — “  The  Hoo  "  and  20a.  lr. 

26p.,  f.,  p .  1,300  ■ 

Tewkesbury,  Glos. — “  Oldbury  Field,"  5a.  Or. 

20  p.,  f .  340  ■ 

61  and  62,  Church-st,  f .  1,050  ■ 

St.  Mary’s-la.,  freehold  house  with  two 
cottages,  buildings,  yards,  etc.,  y.r.  35/.  600  <■ 

July  28.— By  A.  Aldridge  &  Co. 

Bow. — 104  to  110  (even)  Bow-rd.  (s.),  y.r. 

320/.  ;  also  i.g.r.  10/.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  56/.  3,390  ■ 

By  Percy  H.  Clarke. 

Clorkcnwell. — 47  and  48,  Amwell-st.,  u.t. 

8  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  56/ .  110  ■ 

Chelsea. — 3,  Nctherton-gr.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  e.r.  60/ .  360  ■ 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

City  of  London. — 59,  Leadenhall-8t.  (Wilkin¬ 
son's  Boiled  Beef  House),  beneficial  leaso 
for  184  yrs.,  y.r.,  250/.,  with  goodwill. . . .  1,000  I 

Stockwell. — Burnley-rd.,  f.g.  rents  19/.  10s., 

reversion  in  58  yrs .  600  I 

By  Ellis,  C'opp,  &  Co. 

Putney. — 2,  Erpinghain-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

y.r.  34/. .  340  ■ 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Wimbledon. — South  Park-rd.,  a  freehold 

building  plot .  300  I 

Broadway  Mews,  freehold  stabling,  y.r.  48/.  600  ■ 

By  Garrett,  White,  &  Poland. 

Mayfair. — 20.  Grosvenor-st.,  and  20,  Brooks- 

mews,  u.t.  24J  yrs.,  g.r.  100/.,  y.r.  425/.. .  4,150  ■ 

Regent  Street. — No.  94,  also  54,  Wrrvvick-st. 

(s.),  prom  rental  of  400/.  for  14 2  yrs .  2,000  I 

Paddington. — 15,  Bishop's-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  25/.,  y.r.  100/ .  750  ■ 

10,  James-st.,  and  10,  Shelden-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

34  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  y.r.  152/ .  1,370  ■ 

12,  James-st.  (s.),  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  25/,  y.r. 

81/ .  610  1 

By  Glasier  &  Sons. 

Walworth. — 390,  Walworth-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  18/.  5s.,  y.r.  80/ .  800  ■ 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 

Victoria  Park. — 127,  Bishop's-rd,  u.t.  49J  yrs., 

g.r  6/.  10s.,  y.r.,  38/ .  370  1 

Canning  Town. — 47  to  55  (odd),  Bidder-st., 
and  36  and  38,  Junction-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  149/.  10s . 1 . . .  250  I 

Plaistow. —  1  and  3,  New  Barn-st.,  area  5,000 

ft.,  f.,  y.r.  72/  .  960 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Limchouse. — 7  to  10,  Kirk’s-pl.,  u.t.  21  yrs., 

g.r.  15/..  w  r.  98 1.  16s .  330  • 

Mile  End. — 13,  Edward-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  5s  ,  w.r.  39/ .  240  I 

Poplar. — 47,  Kerby-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  3/., 

w.r.  27/.  6s .  185  1 

Limehouse. — 38,  Conder-st.  (s.),  c.,  w.r. 

35/.  2s .  280  I 

Stratford. — 14,  Union-st.,  f.,  w.r.  15/.  12s.  . .  200  J 

10,  Maryland-st.,  f.,  w.r.  26/ .  300  j 

94,  Leytonstone-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  24/ .  560  J 

43,  Forest-la.,  f.,  y.r.  26/ .  490  1 

Forest  Gate. — 57  and  69,  Woodford. rd.,  u.t. 

72  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  65/ .  370  '1 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Bloomsbury. — 10,  Silver-st.  (s.),  u.t.  26  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  y.r.  60/ .  440 

Marylebone. — 22,  Devonshire-st.  (s.),  u.t.  10J 

yrs.,  g.r.  51.  5s.,  y.r.  40/ . .  160 

Ealing. — 48  and  50,  Northfleld-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g.r.  31.  12s.,  w.r.  41/.  12s .  250  ; 

Caledonian-rd. — No.  539,  u.t.  49J  yrs.,  g.r. 

1/.,  e.r.  55/ .  670  | 

Holloway. — 46,  Duiham-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  50/...  690  1 

45,  Durham-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30/ .  400  J 

Durhain-rcL.  f.g.r.  51.,  reversion  in  42  yrs.. .  135  : 

Stoke  Newington. — Allen-rd.,  f.g.  rents  15/., 

reversion  in  55  yrs .  425  ' 

Kentish  Town. — 7  aiid  9,  Ashdown-st.,  u.t.  60 

yrs..  g.r.  14/.,  w.r.  115/.  14s .  630  i 

61,  Warden-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  w.r. 

59/.  16s . 385  : 

By  Sim  &  Randall. 

Ilford. — 52,  Eastwood-rd.,  u.t.  994  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  14s.,  e.r.  45/ . 395 

By  Smallpeice,  Allen,  &  Co. 

Stoke  Newington. — 123.  Stoke  Newington-rd. 
(“Palmer's  Stores”),  u.t.  60J  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  50/ .  685  : 

By  Woods  &  Shelling  (at  Maidstone). 

Yalding,  Kent.—"  Hook  Farm,”  20  a.  3  r.  0  p., 

f- :  .  750  ■ 

Gondhurst,  Kent. — "Harper’s  Farm,”  59  a. 

0  r.  20  p.,  f .  1,700  ) 
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By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Enfield. — Park-ter.,  f.g.  rents  52 1.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  83  yrs .  £1,300 

Bromley-by-Bow.  —  Devon’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents 

121.  12s.,  reversion  in  58  yrs .  305 

204  and  206,  Dcvon's-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.,  y.r.  80/ .  690 

288,  Devon’s-rd.  (s.)»  f.,  e.r.  35/ .  255 

304,  Devon's-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  96$  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

y.r.  46/.  16s .  340 

39,  Tidey-st.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s .  330 

14  and  15,  Weston-st.,  f.,  w.r.  66/.  6s .  500 

35,  Glaucus-st.,  f.,  w.r.  28/.  12s .  250 

Bow. — 62,  Campbell-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

1  w.r.  46/.  16s .  355 

4  to  12  (even),  Swaton-st..  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.  15s..  w.r.  184/.  12s .  1,235 

46  and  48,  Rounton-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.  1 0s.,  y.r.  78/ .  550 

Banning-town. — 330,  Barkicg-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

50/ .  620 

STotting  Hill. — 4,  Faraday-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  w.r.  66/.  6s .  425 

Kennington. — 73,  Lower  Kennington-la.,  c., 

y.r.  44/ .  330 

Enfield. — 1  to  5,  Maude-villas.  u.t.  75 J  yrs., 
g.r  19/.  19s.,  y.r.  97/.  12s.  ;  also  f.g.r. 

19/.  19s..  reversion  in  754  yrs .  800 

South  Lambeth. — 43  and  45,  Heyford-av., 

u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  y.r.  119/.  12s .  795 

By  J.  A.  &  W.  THARP. 

Bethnal-green. — 11,  Winchester-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

32 /.  10s .  215 

jeyton. — 61,  8ophia-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  22 /.  2s .  165 

14,  Carlisle-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  19/.  10s .  150 

.eytonstone. — 59,  Lancaster- rd.,  f.,  w.r.  35/.  2s.  345 

32,  Cowley-rd.,  and  4  of  an  acre,  f.,  p .  900 

Itoke  Nowington. — 89,  Mildmay-gr.,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  10s.,  y.r.  40/ .  380 

Victoria  Park. — 2  to  9,  Windsor-rd.,  u.t.  61 J 

yrs.,  g.r.  33/.  10s.,  w.r.  263/.  18s .  700 

lubitt  Town. — 17  to  20,  Marshfield-st.,  u.t. 

364  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  w.r.  102/.  14s .  410 

July  29. — By  C.  H.  Brown. 

'imlico. — 14,  Chicliester-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  y.r.  60/ .  385 

By  Ferdinando  &  Co. 

Kennington. — 213,  Kennington- rd.,  u.t.  291 

yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  37/ .  250 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

lurbiton. — 2,  Parklands,  f.,  y.r.  75/ .  820 

By  Nokes  &  Nokeb. 

Ilammersmlth. — 1,  Mashro'-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  59 

yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  y.r.  60/ .  600 

By  White,  Berry,  &  Taylor. 

.oyton. — Francis-rd.,  f.g.r.  14/.  5s.,  reversion 

in  90  yrs .  345 

Salisbury-rd.,  f.g.r.  18/.,  reversion  in  89  yrs.  430 
Walthamstow. — Arkley-rd.,  f.g.r.  24/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  81  yrs .  525 

jlreenwich.— Norman-st.,  f.g.  rents  24/.  10s., 

reversion  in  38  and  39  yrs .  630 

Claremont- pi.,  f.g.r.  71.,  reversion  in  39  yrs.  175 
By  Wood  &  Loach. 

Jdmonton.— 8,  The  Parade  (s.),  f.,  e.r.  35/.  . .  370 

52  to  68  (even),  Barbot-st.,  and  16,  17,  and 
18,  Roseberv-rd,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  w.r. 

218/.  8s .  1,320 

By  Wyer  Adams  &  Glover. 
liamberwell. — Milbrook-road,  i.g.  rents  72/., 

u.t.  184  yrs-.  g.r-  4/.  5s .  705 

’eckham.  —  Gibbon-rd.,  The  “  Alexandra 
Hotel,”  i.g.r.  100/.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

47/.  10s .  810 

foxton. — 1,  Shepperton-rd.  (s. ),  u.t.  28  yrs., 

!  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  56/ .  460 

tethnal  Green. — Palm-st.,  the  “  Palm  Tree,” 
j  p.h.,  i.g.r.  100/.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.  13s.  850 

leptford. — Deptford  Lower-rd.,  i.g.r.  60/.,  u.t. 

44  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  5s .  700 

nmden  Town.  —  Park  -  st.,  the  “  Dublin 
Castle  ”  p.h.,  i.g.r.  120/.,  u.t.  124  yrs., 

g.r.  20/ .  810 

amberwell.  —  Commercial-rd  ,  “  Crown  and 
Sceptre,”  p.h.,  i.g.r.,  75/.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g.r.  6/ .  900 

ammersmith.  —  York-rd.,  “  The  Princess 
Alexandra,”  p.h.,  i.g.r.  70/.,  u.t.  54  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.  12s .  900 

eckham. — Sandison-st.,  etc.,  i.g.r.  80/.,  u  t. 

;  43  yrs.,  g.r.  18/ .  1,006 

it.  Pancras. — Pembroke-st.,  i.g.r.  31/.  10s.,  u.t. 

474  yrs..  g.r.  3/ .  460 

npton. — Pelhain-st.,  the  “  Pelham  Arms,” 
p.h.,  i.g.r.  120/.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  10s.  550 

orwood. — Fortland-rd., i.g.r.  80/.,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  with  reversion .  1,270 

Wandsworth. — Wyvill-road,  “  The  Builder's 
Anas,"  p.h.,  i.g.r.,  84/.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r. 

20/ .  780 

jlarylebone. — North-st.,  i.g.r.  45/.,  u.t.  174 

[  yrs.,  g.r.  nil .  485 

fnokney. — Kay-st.,  etc.,  i.g.r.  55/.,  u.t.  121 

I  yrs.,  g.r.  16/ .  300 

By  Bisley  &  Sons. 

eckham.— 19.'  York-gr.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  5s.,  y.r.  40/ .  390 

Ledbury-st.,  i.g.  rents  96/.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  60/ .  540 

Garnies-st,,  i.g.r.  25/.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  230 

ulwich. — 71  and  73,  Glengarry-rd.,  u.t.  75 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12«.,  y.r.  60/ .  575 

lerno  Hill. — 2  to  26  (even).  Hurst-st..  u.t.  42 

yrs.,  g.r.  67/.  6s.,  w.r.  591/.  10s .  3,200 

ermondsey. — 284  and  286,  Rolls-rd.,  u.t.  36 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  78/ .  450 

otherhithe. — Reed-st.,  i.g.r.  19/.,  u.t.  47 A 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/ .  120 

Contraction s  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
round-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
oproved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
ossession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
intal  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental  ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental  ; 
t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
:ars;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
luare  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
f.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
■ove  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  0.  for 
flees  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 
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MEETINGS. 

Monday,  August  8. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Annual  Congress 
opens  at  Bath. 

Institute  0/  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Organising  Com¬ 
mittee  at  3  o’clock.  Examination  and  Literary  Com¬ 
mittee  at  5  o’clock.  Council  Meeting  at  7  o’clock. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  F.  H.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  docuui-  uts  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
them . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commisi  ion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
mutters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


at.  railway  depot. 


*.*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  16  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0 

Shippers  .  2  10  0 

Flettons  .  1  10  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  13  0 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 13  0  0 

Headers  .  12  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cliam- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lia9  Lime  21  0  ,,  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  04  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8$  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Wliitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  24  „  ,, 


STONE  ( continued ). 
s.  d. 

1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly .depot . 


Ancaster  in  blocks 
Beer  ,, 

Greensliill  ,,  1  10  ” 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  114  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  74  „ 

14  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

6  in.  sawu  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed) 


blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

6  in.  sawu  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

3  in.  do.  1  2J  „  |( 

SLATES. 


£ 


d. 


3  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  l£00at  r.  d. 

3  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

3  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

3  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

5x8  „  „  „  750 

3  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

S  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

)  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
3  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

3  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

3x8  „  „  10  5  0 

3  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
i  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 


TILES. 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  .50  0  per  1  00 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  " 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6 


WOOD.  At  per  staudard. 
Deals:  be9  13 in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s  d 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  lo  0  16  10  6 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

Battens :  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and 

Sin.,  and  3 in.  by  7  in.  and  Sin.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  0  less  than 

,  ,  7  in.  and 8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  9  lo”  0 

2  in.  by  44  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1*  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

„  .  battens. 

.  10  0 

„.  ..  ,  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’ Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0  18  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

H  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

•*  *5  .  3  in-  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  24  m.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

“I9  . ,t. . 1510  0  10 10  0 

Battens,  24  m.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 
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WOOD  ( continued ).  At  per  standard. 

Joiners’  Wood  ( contd .)  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Petersburg:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  1J  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

ju>  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  '3iii!  by  fl  in....  .. .  U  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in,  . 13  10  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  . 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  lo  10  0 

.  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens .  . .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  wliite  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

’’  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  1  0  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 28  0  0  „ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ,, 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs—  nor 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  "  „  ^ 

Small  ,  0  2  3  0  2b 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta-  A 

basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Pigury,  per  ft.  sup.  as  nor 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup.  . 

as  inch  ..  . . 0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

American  Wliitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . 0  *  & 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  iu.  yellow,  pl»™a  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

U  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  ,  „  „ 

matched  .... .  0  16  0  1  0  0 

1  in  bv  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

Shot  . . .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

i  in  bv  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

14  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . ••  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 

3  and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  116  0  13  6 

’  6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  Loudon,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  . 6  5  0  *  *  n 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 8  -  6 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

nary  sections .  7  17  6 

Flitch  Plates . •••••  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns...  7  2  6 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron —  &  s‘  ^ 

Common  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “Marked Bars”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . .  8  ^  ®  •••  ®  ®  ® 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

’’(♦And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  J  15  0  ... 

2-4  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

”  „  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

fi  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

”  i(  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ... 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

”  lt  26  g . .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Beat  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

„  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Cut ’nails,  3”in.  to  6  in . .  .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14 

Pipe  in  coils  . 

Soil  pipe. .  *•  ’  -  - 

Compo  pipe .  Li  1  b  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet—  _  . 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  -7  6  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  -b  lo  0  ...  — 

° 'strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Copper  nails  ”  0  0  10  - 

B  Stone  Sheet .  jj  ».»•••  - 

Tin— English  Ingots . 0  \  ...  — 

Solder— Plumbers  .  „  0  0  6£  ...  — 

Tinmen’s .  ,,  0  0  8  ... 

Blowpipe . 0  0  9  ...  — 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 


7  5  0 
9  5  0 


8  5  0 


14  17 


23d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

lid.  „ 

34d. 

2?d. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

,,  21  oz . 

£  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plato  . 

r  ::  ::  ::  : 

OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes .  per  gallon  0  1  7 

t>  ,,  „  in  barrels . .  „  0  18 

tl  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  0  1  10 

Boiled  „  ,,  in  pipes .  ,,  0  19 

„  „  „  in  barrels . . .  0  1  10 

,,  „  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  0  2  0 

Turpentine,  in  barrels .  -  „  0  3  6 

„  in  drums  .  ,,  0  3  8 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry .  „  18  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak  .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Churoh  Oak  .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches  .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

< '  •  -  "  • '  1 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  1  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan  .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogauy  Stain  .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  . 0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ TIIK  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  le  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  Ac.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "The 
Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
nof  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted 


CWMSYFIOG. — For  erecting  a  new  infants’  school, 
etc.,  at  Cwmsyflog,  near  New  Tredegar,  for  the  Bed - 
wellty  School  Board.  Messrs.  James  &  Morgan,  architects, 
Charies-street-chambers,  Cardiff : — 

-  -  ""  n  W.  Williams  & 

Sons  . £0,360  0  0 

Lattey  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Cardiff*  6,283  0  0 
E.  Gronow _  6,254  0  0 


£7,534  16  0 
0,989  18  3 
6,050  0  0 
6,470  0  0 
6,447  0  0 


HANWELL. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  school  at 
Oaklands-road,  Hanwell,  for  the  Middlesex  County 
Council: — 

F.  G.  Mlnter,  Westminster*  . £18,250 


HANWELL. — For  alterations  to  St.  Mark’s  School, 
Hanwell,  for  the  Middlesex  County  Council : — 

A.  &  B.  Hanson,  Southall*  . £3,574 


HAYLE  (Cornwall). — For  erecting  a  bungalow  on 
Ha  vie  To  wans,  for  Mr.  G.  Spray,  Cardiff.  Mr.  Humphrey 
T.  Broad,  architect,  Hayle,  Cornwall  :- 


W.  J.  Roach. .  £933  11 
J.  Beryman  A 
HoskinJ....  872 
White  A 
Thomas ....  870 


Mitchell  A 
Dunn,  Cam¬ 
borne  and 
Hayle*  _ £839 


„.  Lewis  . . . 

H.  Rowlands 
J.  E.  Evans. 

D.  Davies. .  . 

D.  H.  Davie 

DOWNPATRICK.— For  extension  of  county  court¬ 
house,  for  the  Down  County  Council.  Mr.  James 
Heron,  County  Surveyor: — 

J.  &  I.  Stockdale . .  £,2400  I  J.  A.  Gordon,  New- 

P.  McAleenan  _  2,320  townards* . £1,995 

P.  Ritchie .  2,220  | _ 

DUNDALK. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  New- 
towndarver  House  and  out-offices,  for  Mrs.  Robinson. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  C.E.,  architect,  Francis-street, 
Dundalk.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

J.  P.  Gaskin  ....  £1,309  0  I  N.  Cullingham, 

T.  McDonald  . .  1,288  0  Stabaunon*  . .  £1,253  6 

J.  Kelly . .  1.277  0  1 _ 

GUILDFORD. — For  carrying  out  certain  works  at  the 
Charlotteville  Schools,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  E.  L.  T.nnn,  architect  and  surveyor,  36,  High-street, 
Guildford : — 

Alterations. 


Tribe  A  Robinson  . .  £357 
R.  Smith.  Bury 
Fields,  Guildford*  345 


Higlett  A  Ham 

mond  . 

A.  A  F.  Gam 
mon. . . . 

S.  Ellis  . . 

A.  Franks  . .  . 
Tribe  A  Robin 


£171  0  0 

164  0  0 
157  0  0 
118  0  0 


Addis  &  Co.  . . 
R.  Smith  .... 

J.  Foster . 

Edmead  &  Sons 

G.  W.  Blizzard, 
17,  Chertsey- 
street,  Guild¬ 
ford*  . 


£559  19  2 
152  14  10 
137  10  0 
29  10  0 
69  9  6 

15  18  0 
45  15  6 
67  19  7 


HUDDERSFIELD. — For  erecting  jam  works  in  the 
beast  market.  Mr.  Ben  Stocks,  architect,  St.  Peter’s- 
street,  Huddersfield:  — 

Mason:  A.  Schofield*  . 

Joiners:  Hollingworth  &  Son* 

Plumber:  S.  Hale* . 

Plasterer :  W.  E.  Jowitt* . 

Slater:  W  E.  Jowitt*  . 

Painters :  W.  H.  Spivey  A  Son*. 

Iron/ounders :  H.  Brook  &  Co.*  . 

Concreter:  J.  Cooke* . 

[All  of  Huddersfield. 

KINGSWINFORD.— For  erecting  an  engine-house, 
boiler-house,  and  pump-room  at  Ashwood  Pumping 
Station,  Kings wlnford,  near  Dudley,  for  South  Stafford¬ 
shire  Waterworks  Co.  Mr.  H.  Ashton  Hill,  engineer, 
Paradise-street,  Birmingham  : — 

W.  Willett  A  ID.  Roberts _ £0.290  0  0 

Sons  . £8,309  0  0  |  T.  Lowe  A  Sons  6,265  0  0 

G.  E.  Jackson .  7,040  5  3  |  Gowing  &  In- 

'l'.  J.  Mason  . .  6,996  0  U  1  gram  .  6,252  0  0 

H.  Lovatt,  ....  G.799  5  0  j  J.  Roberts  A 

H.  Gough  A  Sons  .  6,224  0  0 

Son .  0,750  0  0  I  Oakley  &  Coul- 

\V.  Sapcote  A  son .  6,219  0  0 

Sons  .  6,598  0  0  >  H.  Dorse  _  6,195  0  0 

M.  Round _  6,500  0  0  C.  A.  Horton. .  6,095  0  0 

J.  Barnsley  A  F.  Lindsay 

Sons  .  6,488  0  0  ,  Jones .  5,995  0  0 

Collins  A  God-  J.  Dallow  A 

frev .  6,487  0  0  Sons,  Black- 

J.  Bowen  &  heath,  Bir- 

Sons  .  6,379  0  0  mingham*  . .  5,950  0  0 

H.  Willcock  A 

Co .  6,336  0  0  ! 


Addis  &  Co .  £449 

Higlett  &  Hammond  403 

A.  A  F.  Gammon _  395 

S.  Ellis .  383 

Tar  Paving. 

Cunningham,  Forbes,  I  Holman  A  Co., 

,t  Co . £60  0  South  Bermond- 

|  sey*  . £48  10 

Whitening  and  Colouring. 


£116  14  0 
ill  0  0 
98  11  0 
94  17  6 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorations 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Peckham.  Mr. 
George  A.  Lansdown,  architect.  Regent-street,  S.W. 


Barrie  Bros. . .  £1,926  0  0 
W.  Sayer  A 

Sons .  1,545 

W.  O.  Colling- 

wood .  1,328  11  1 


0  0 


H.AE.Lea..  £1,315  10  0 
J.  Marsland  & 

Sons .  1,257  0  0 

T.  G.  Sharp- 
ington*  . .  1,206  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  50,  Ports- 
down-road,  W.,  tor  the  Executors  of  the  late  John 
Robbias.  Mr.  George  A.  Lansdown,  architect,  Regent- 
street,  S.W.  : — 

W.  Read  .  £495  I  Spiers  A  Sons*  _ £394 

Shire  A  Sons .  405  1 


Francis 

Wood,  A.M.I.C.E 

Borough 

Surveyor,  architect; — 

£28,000 

0 

0 

H.  L.  Hollo- 

way  . 

■24,000 

0 

0 

Son  . 

26,984 

0 

0 

J.  Chessum  A 

26,700 

9 

6 

*WSon  . 

23,966 

0 

0 

25,944 

0 

0 

W.  H.  Larden 

Holliday  & 

&  Son  .... 

23,953 

0 

0 

25,777 

0 

0 

T.  &  E.  Davey 

23,769 

0 

W.  J.  Ren- 

Martin,  Wells, 

25.701 

0 

0 

&  Co . 

23,730 

0 

0 

Hockley  A  Co. 

25,080 

0 

0 

Foster  A  Dick- 

J.  E.  Johnson 

see  . 

23,623 

0 

0 

&  Son  .... 

24,995 

0 

0 

B.  E.  Nightin- 

S  t  im  pson  A 

gale . 

23,205 

0 

0 

Co . 

24,900 

0 

0 

Bearing  A  Son 

23,197 

n 

0 

Cropley  Bros. 

24,882 

0 

0 

Johnson  A 

Co.,  Ltd... 

22,930 

0 

0 

W.  Wallis  .. 

22,913 

4 

0 

Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

24,650 

0 

0 

Wall  A  Co., 

Ltd . 

22,870 

0 

0 

24,538 

0 

0 

A.  N.  Coles  . . 

22,806 

0 

0 

G.  E.  Wallis 

H.  Knight,  . . 

22,591 

0 

0 

24,443 

0 

0 

F.  G.  M'nter* 

22,172 

n 

Leslie.  A  Co. 

24,434 

0 

0 

.1.  Ferguson  A 

H.  Lovatt, 
Ltd . 

16,500 

24.400 

0 

0 

%  Withdrawn. 

LONDON. — For  paving  the  undermentioned  streets 
with  asphalte,  for  the  Corporation: — 

Carriageways  ( with  Compressed  Asphalte  Laid  in  Blocks). 

London  Asphalte  Co.*: — Bartholomew-close  (from 
Butchers’  Hall  to  “Coach  and  Horses”  public-house), 
£276;  Leadenhall-street  (between  Billiter-street  and 
Gracechurch-street),  £111  0s.  6d. 

Footways  (wtih  Compressed  Asphalte  Laid  in  Powder). 

London  Asphalte  Co.*: — Oat-lane,  £18  15s. ;  Lilypot 
lane.  £15  12s.  6d. ;  Castle-court,  £32  16s.  3d.;  Ball 
court,  Cornhill,  £33  15s.;  Three  Tuns-passage,  Newgnte 
street,  £45  6s.  3d.;  Three  Falcon-court,  £15;  Provi 
dence-place,  £78  2s.  6d  ;  HutchLson-avenue,  £125 
Seven  Step-alley,  £9  7s.  0d. 


LONDON. — For  re-paving  with  granite  setts  a 
portion  of  the  carriageway  of  Lower  Thames-street, 
E.C.,  for  the  Corporation:— 

Mowlern  A  Co.* .  £918 


LONDON. — For  fixing  a  high-pressure  incandescent 
lamp  (3,000  c.-p.)  on  the  island  refuge  in  Mansion 
House-street,  E.C.,  for  the  Corporation: — 

Keith,  Blackman,  &  Co.*  .  £103  5 

TENDERS. — Continued  on’page  170. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  &c.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Guardians . 

Rev.  J.  Davies 
Herne  Bay  U.D.C. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Town  Moor  Com. 
Dewsbury  Corporation  . 


Guardians . 

Weymouth  Education  Committee.. 

G.W.  Railway  Co . 

Milngavie  Town  Council . 


Chamber  of  Trade  Building  Club  . 


Secretary  of  State  for  India  . .  . 

Kingstown  Guardians . 

Manchester  Electricity  Committee 

South  Indian  Railway  Co . 

do. 


Guardians  . 

Whiston  R.D.C . 

Edinburgh  Corporation 
Glasgow  Corporation  . . 

R.  Black  &  Son . 

Windsor  Town  Council 
Committee  of  Visitors  . . 


Surrey  Education  Committee . . . 
Worcestershire  County  Council  . 


D.  Davis  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

W.  A.  Morgan  . 

Bristol  Docks  Committee  . 

Halifax  Highways  Committee  . . . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Isle  of  Ely  Education  Committee . 

Scunthorpe  U.D.C . 

G.N.  Railway  Co.,  Ireland  . 

do. 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

do. 


Additions  to  Farmhouse  at  Grecnhead,  Clackmarras 

Two  Houses,  Machen . 

Drainage  Works,  Fusehill  Workhouse  . 

Church  Hall,  Cefn  Coed  . 

120  Tors  of  Guernsey  Granite  Siftings . 

1,123  lineal  ft.  of  Norway  Granite  Channel . 

Entrance  Lodge,  Nuns  Moor  Recreation  Ground. .  . . 

Paving,  etc.,  Reservoir-street . 

Paving,  etc.,  Greenwood-street  . 

Lavatory  and  Sanitary  Blocks  to  Workhouse  . 

School,  Cromwell-road,  Westham,  Weymouth . 

Enlarging  Goods  Shed,  Old  Milford  Station . 

Main  and  Branch  Outfall,  Sewers,  and  Road  . 

Concreto  Tanks,  Filters,  etc . 

Twenty- live  Houses,  Park  Hill,  Tredegar . 

New  Lead  Gutters,  etc.,  Harberton  Church,  Totnes. . 

Engine  Tyres  . 

Extension  of  Infirmary  for  Males,  Union  Workhouse 
High,  Low  Pressure  Pi  ping  for  Two  750-kw.  turbo  genre. 

Rails  and  Fish  Plates  . 

Fish  Bolts  and  Spikes  . 

Switches  and  Crossings . 

Painting  at  Infirmary,  Beckett-street,  Leeds  . 

Repainting  Finger-Posts  and  Milestones  . 

Pipe  Sewer,  Brougham -place  and  Melville-drive  .... 

Tenements,  Jail-square  and  Saltmarket-street . 

Four  Houses,  Short-street,  Carlisle . 

Two-cell  Horsfall  Destructor,  Dedworth  . 

Painting  County  Asylum,  Prestwich,  Manchester  . . 

Electric  Light  Installation,  Maryhill  Library  . 

•New  Council  School  at  Bagshot . 

Painting  of  Tower,  etc.,  S.  Mabyn  Church  . 

Reconstruct.  Invert,  etc.,  C'ornbow  Bdge.,  Hales  Owen 

Church,  S.  Aidan,  New  Cleethorpes  . 

Kiln  at  Hvthe  Mailings,  Colchester  . 

Sinking  a  Pit  560  yds.,  Tylorstown,  Glam . 

♦Combined  Drains,  I’orchester-square  and  Terrace  . . 

Four  Cottages  and  Stable,  Pontlottyn  . 

Cattle  Pens  and  Railways,  Cumberland  Basin . 

Street  Works,  Melville-place  . 

Two  1,000  k.w.  Turbo  Alternators . 

Classrooms.  Offices,  etc.,  Hive  End  School.,  Chatteris 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

2,000  Tons  90  lb.  Ball-head  Rails  . 

800  Tons  Cast-Iron  Chairs  . 

Renewal  of  Bridges  on  Cleland  and  Midcalder  Line.. 

Renewal  of  Bridges  on  Greenock  Line  . 

Renewal  of  Bridges  on  Wishaw  Deviation  Line  .... 

Renewal  of  Bridges  on  Stonehouse  Line  . 

Renewal  of  Bridges  on  Pollok  and  Govan  Line  .... 

Widening  High-street,  Cvmmer  . 

Laying  Sewer  Pipes  at  Hafod . 

Conversion  of  140  Earth-Closets  into  Water-Closets  do. 

Church,  Mnnselton,  Swansea  . I  Rev.  C.  Chaloner- Lindsey  . 

Hall  and  Classrooms,  etc.,  Heolvfelin  Baptist  Chapel  The  Committee . 

Alterations,  etc.,  «ft  Painting,  Heolyfelin  Baptist  Chapel  do. 

Stormwater  Sewers,  etc.  (No.  2,  Aston  Cross  Section)  1  Aston  Borough  Council  . 

Wood  Block  Flooring,  Wibsey  School* .  Bradford  Education  Committee. . . . 

Wood  Block  Flooring,  Marshfield  Schools . [  do. 

Cast-Iron  Kerbs.  Stockton  Heath  Bridge  &.  Abutments  j  Warrington  Corporation . 

Two  Light  Lattice  Girders  .  do. 

Hydraulic  Locking  Gear . I  do. 

Tramwavs  . I  Muni.  Council,  George  Town,  Penang 

Engine  Foundations,  etc..  Dubliu,  Pigeon  House  Wks.  !  General  Electric  Co.  Ltd . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Hay  Workhouse .  Guardians  . 

Paving.  Gravel.  Granite,  etc.,  etc .  Portsmouth  Corporation . 

Repairs  to  Dock  Gates,  Levon  .  Kirkcaldy  District  Committee . 

Ilutchesontown  District  Library .  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

400  lineal  yds.  of  18-in.  Pipe  Sewers,  etc..  Willington  :  Tynemouth  R.D.C . 

Technical  College  Furnishings,  Barking-rd.,  E.  Ham.  East  Ham  U.D.C . > 

•Painting,  etc.,  at  Norwood  Schools . j  Lambeth  Guardians . 

•New  Road,fromWcllington-st. to  Wrexham-rd.,  Slough  |  . 

•Enlargement  of  Bath  Station  Sorting  Office .  Commissioner  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

♦New  Constgd.  Bldgs.,  Essex  Hill.  Alderney,  Chan.  Isl.  j  Admiralty . 

•Add.  Coastguar  1  Buildings  at  Whitelands,  nr.  Seaton  |  '  do. 

♦New  Buildings,  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne . i  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

..  Church,  Finea,  Westmeath  . |  Rev.  H.  Farrelly,  P.P . 

Iron  Mains  and  Pipes,  Craiova,  Roumania  .  Town  Administration  . 

Sluice  Valves,  Hydrants,  etc.,  Craiova,  Roumania  . .  I  do. 

Two  Double-acting  Pumps,  Craiova,  Roumania  ....  do. 

2,200  yds.  of  Pipe  Sewers,  etc .  Billericay  R.D.C . 

Small  Pumping-station,  ete . 1  do. 

Limestone  at  Gasworks .  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

♦Sewerage  Works  at  Eaton  Bray . (  Eaton  Bray  R.D.C . 

♦Drain.  &  Sanita.  Wks.,Fulbourne  Asyl.  nr.  Cambridge  1  Visitors,  Camb.,  etc..  Lunatic  Asyl. 

Water  Supply  Works .  Wareham  Corporation . 

♦  Additions,  Corn wallis-rd.  Wkhsc.,  Upper  Holloway,  N.  ;  Islington  Guardians . 

Steam  Motor  Cars . |  G.N.  Railway.  Co  .  Ireland . 

•Repair  nnl  Maintenance  of  Vans,  Carts,  etc . j  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 

♦Block  of  Schools  at  Southbury-road,  Ponders  End. .  |  Enfield  Education  Committee  .... 
•Addltns.,  Alma-rd.  School  (Girl’s  Dept.),  Ponders  End  j  do. 

•Cast-Iron  Lamp  Columns,  etc . I  Hanwell  U.D.C . 

♦Broken  Granite  . I  do. 

Sinking  a  Well  . |  . 

'  Pair  of  Semi-detached  Villas,  Stables,  etc.,  Roundhay  '  . 

Reconstruction  of  Wakefield  Cattle  Market .  . 

Painting,  etc..  Club  Premises,  Royston,  nr.  Barnsley  1  Working  Men’s  Club  . 

♦Erec’n,  Iron  Buildings,  Borden  Wesleyan  Camp  Home  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Rhondda  U.D.C. 


do. 


J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

W.  H.  John  &  Sons,  Machen . 

G.  Armstrong,  Architect,  24,  Bank-street,  Carlisle . 

R.  C.  Jenkins,  Architect,  Cefn  Coed . 

F.  W.  Palmer,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Herne  Bay  . 

do. 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Dewsbury . 

do. 

T.  Winn'&  Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  . 

Crickmay  &  Sons,  Architects,  13,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Engineer  at  Neath  Station . 

Niven  &  Haddin,  C.E.,  131,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow  . 

do. 

W.  Beddoe  Rees,  A.R.I.B.A.,  37,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff  . 

Mr.  Barrons,  Weir  View,  Totnes  . 

Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall  . 

W.  H.  Hope,  C.E.,  Sevmour-road,  Hampton  Wick  . 

F.  E.  Hughes,  Sec.,  Electricity  Depart.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C . 

do. 

do. 

J.  H.  Ford,  Poor  Law  Offices,  South-parade,  Leeds . 

J.  Knapman,  Surveyor’s  Office,  Whiston . 

Burgh  Engineer,  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh  . 

City  Engineer,  04,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . 

R.  Black  &  Son,  West  Walls,  Carlisle  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Alma-road,  Windsor . 

At  the  Asylum  . 

J.  R.  Rhind,  Architect.  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow . 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  36,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

W.  T.  Martyn  Mear,  Architect,  Rock,  Wadebridge  . 

A.  E,  Brookes,  Breedon  Cross,  King's  Norton . 

G.  R.  Boreham,  Quantity  Surveyor,  24,  John-street,  Sunderland 

J.  W.  Start,  Architect,  Colchester . 

Colliery  Office,  Ferndale . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W . 

W.  A.  Morgan,  Picton  Hotel,  Pontlottyn  . 

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer.  Cumbcrland-road,  Bristol  . 

J.  Lord,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 

J.  B.  Hamilton,  Standard- buildings,  City-square,  Leeds  . 

R.  S.  W.  Perkins,  County  Surveyor,  Ely . 

A.  M.  Cobban,  Engineer’s  Office,  Scunthorpe,  via  Doncaster  .... 
T.  Morrison,  Sec.,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  . 

do. 

Engineer,  3,  Germlston-street,  Glasgow . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda . 

do. 

do. 

E.  M.  Bruce-Vaughan,  Architect,  Cardiff . 

J.  Llewellin  Smith  &  Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare  . 

do. 

G.  H.  Jack,  Borough  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Aston  Manor.... 

T.  Garbutt,  Education  Office,  Manor-row,  Bradford . 

do. 

Preece  &  Cardew,  Engineers,  8,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  S.W . 

do. 
do. 
do. 

R.  Hammond,  M.Inst.C.E.,  64,  Victoria-street,  Westminster _ 

G.  Davies,  Architect,  7,  Bridge-street,  Hereford  . 

Hellard,  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth . 

W.  D.  Sang  &  Lockhart,  C.E.,  Kirkcaldy  . 

J.  It.  Rhind,  Architect.  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow . 

A.  S.  Dunning,  21,  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

H.  A.  Cheers,  Architect,  Twickenham  . 

Guardians’  Board  Room  A  Offices,  Brook-st.,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 

Lee  &  Farr,  65  &  67.  High-street,  Slough  . 

Sorting  Office,  near  Bath  Station  . 

Superintending  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Breakwater,  Portland  .... 

do. 

Clerk  of  Works  Office,  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne  . 

Hague  &  M'Namara,  50,  Dawson-street,  Dublin . 

Bureau  de  I’aprovisionnement,  Craiova  . 

do. 

do. 

J.  Simmons,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Bank  Chambers,  Doncaster . 

do. 

A.  Wilson,  Engineer,  45,  John-street,  Glasgow  . 

Elliott  &  Brown,  Burton-buildings,  Parliament-street,  Nottingham 

A.  P.  MacAllister,  20,  St.  Andrew’s-street,  Cambridge . 

G.  Chatterton,  Engineer,  6,  The  Sanctuarv,  Westminster,  S.W.  . . 

W.  Smith,  Architect,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C . 

T.  Morrison,  Secretary,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin . 

Council  House,  Wandsworth,  S.W . 

G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  22,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C . 

do. 

Urban  District  Council  Offices,  Hanwell,  W . 

do. 

Johnstone  Bros.,  Architects,  etc.,  39,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle  .... 

F.  Mitchell,  Architect,  9,  Upper  Fountaine-st.,  Albion-st.,  Leeds 
C.  W.  Richardson  &  Son,  Architects,  62,  Westgate,  Wakefield  . . 

The  Secretary . 

Gordon  &  Gunton,  Finsbury  House,  Blomfield-street,  E.C . 


Aug.  9 


do. 

Aug.  10 
do. 


do. 

Aug.  13 
do. 


Aug.  15 


do. 

Aug.  16 
do. 


do. 

Aug.  17 


Aug.  18 
Aug.  19 
do. 
do. 

Aug.  2C 
Aug.  22 


do. 

do. 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  5 
do. 

Sept.  6 
do. 

Sept.  13 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

♦Clerk  of  Works  . 

Isle  of  Thanet  R.D.C . 

Singapore  Municipal  Commissioners 
City  and  CountyBorough  of  Belfast 

31.  3s.  per  week . 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  17 

No  date. 

•Modelling  Master  . 

1 60 1.  per  annum . 

Thoscjnarked  unthan  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  — ,  Contracts,  ivUvi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xix. 
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TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  168. 
LONDON. — For  constructing  an  underground  con¬ 
venience  in  Fleet-street,  by  Fetter-lane,  for  the 
Corporation : — 

W.  Shurmur  &  Sons,  Ltd . £2,097  0  0 

Davis  &  Bennett  .  2,077  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  2,049  0  0 

G.  Jennings,  Ltd.,  Lambeth  Palace- 
road*  . .  1.991  11  2 


LUTON. — For  painting  and  cleaning  schools,  for  the 
Education  Authority.  Mr.  A.  J.  L.  Evans,  Surveyor  : — 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — For  erecting  new  labora¬ 
tory  adjoining  school,  for  the  Governors  of  the  King 
Edward  VI.  School.  Mr.  E.  G.  Holtom,  architect,  58, 
Henley-street,  Stratford-on-Avon 

Ward  &  Co.  . .  £669  18  10  1  G.  Euston - £496  0  0 

Fincher  &  Co.  600  0  0  |  Harris  &  Cox  494  0  0 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — For  erecting  a  residence, 
St.  Gregory's-road,  for  Mr.  A.  Smith.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Holtom,  architect,  58,  Henley-street,  Stratford-on- 
Avon: — 

Ward  &  Co . £1,450  I  G.  Euston .  £1,269 

Fincher  &  Co .  1,375  Cox  *  Harris,  Strat- 

E.  T.  Kennard _  1,330  |  ford-upon-Avonf  1,220 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STOKE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 


Langley -street  Schools  ( Painting ,  etc.). 

W.  Chamberlain  ....  £125  I  H.  Lacey  &  Co .  £81 

T.  Wood  &  Sons _  85  I  W.  Fowler,  Luton*  . .  50 

Waller-street  Schools  (Painting,  etc.). 

H.  Lacey  &  Co.  ..  £117  0  1  W.  Chamberlain, 

T.  Wood  &  Sons. .  110  10  1  Luton*  .  £105  0 

Dunstable-road  Schools  ( Tar  Paving). 

B.  S.  Jones _ £319  1  8  I  J.  Smart,  West- 

A. W.C.  Hobman  minster*....  £273  10  0 

&  Co .  296  0  0  | 

Surrey-street  Schools  (Tar  Paving). 

B.  S.  Jones  . .  £227  10  0  I  J.  Smart,  West- 

A.W.C.  Hobman  minster*....  £195  0  0 

&  Co .  211  0  0  | 


MALLING. — For  erecting  a  porter’s  lodge  at  the 
Isolation  Hospital,  East  Mailing,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  Chas.  Souter,  architect.  Quantities  by 
contractors  : — 

W.  T.  Burrows. .  £254  0  0  I  E.  H.  Pye  . .  £198  17  10 
G.  Hodges  &  Son  247  0  0  Clark  &  Epps  .  190  0  0 
W.  H.  Allchin  . .  214  0  0  R.  Langridge, 

J.  A.  Davison  . .  210  0  0  |  Snodland*  .  189  0  0 


NAIRN. — For  erecting  a  road  bridge  of  two  spans 
across  the  river  Nairn  at  Howford,  for  the  County 
Council.  Mr.  P.  M’Farlane  Cram,  C.E.,  Albert-street, 
Nairn.  Quantities  by  engineer : — 

Steel  Work  and  Asphalte  Work. 

Brandon  Bridge  Building  Co.,  Ltd., 

Motherwell  .  £1,137  0  9 

Mason  Work. 

J.  Mackenzie,  Nairn  .  1,203  16  6 


THAME  (Oxon). — For  water  supply  works,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  J.  Taylor,  Sons,  & 
Santo  Crimp,  engineers,  27,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minsterNS.W. : — 

A.  G.  Osenton 

B.  Cooke  & 


£7,965 

15 

°l 

G.  W.  Dar¬ 

lington  . . 

£6,208 

0 

0 

7,593 

7 

0 

C.  Chamber- 

lain  . 

6,079 

2 

7 

6,825 

0 

6 

Rowell  & 

6,851 

11 

10 

Sons  .... 

6,071 

5 

10 

6,755 

0 

0 

W.  &V.  Green 

6,750. 

0 

0 

&  Co . 

5,987 

18 

0 

6,502 

11 

9 

Davies,  Ball, 

6,363 

16 

0. 

&  Co., 

6,257 

0 

O' 

Yeovil*  . . 

6,009 

0 

0 

TIDESWELL. — For  250  yds.  of  earthenware  pipe 
sewer,  etc,  Manchester- road,  for  the  Bakewell  Rural 
District  Council.  Messrs.  Swann  &  Brady,  engineers, 
Town  Hall,  Chapel-en-le-Frith  : — 


F.  Eyre .  £234  IS 

Holmes  & 

Ulyett  ....  166  3 

H.Charlesworth  162  12 
W.  Barrick  . .  151  2 


Pegg  &  Bailey  £146  8  6 
W .  Moore, 

High-street, 

Tides  well*. .  118  18  11 

W.  R.  Swindell  112  0 


TILEHOUSE. — For  widening  Tilehouse  Bridge,  near 
Kirbymoorside,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bryning,  County 
Surveyor,  Northallerton  : — 

W.  Blackburn,  Broughton,  Malton....  £139  14  9 


WEST  HAM. — For  making-up  streets  (part  of  Kings- 
land-road,  Olive-road,  Patrick-road,  and  Coronation- 
road),  for  the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  J.  G.  Morley, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E.  : — 

W. Griffiths*  I  J.  Jackson..  £1,200  14  4 

Co . £1,382  4  2  I  G.  J.  Ander- 

T.  Adams  . .  1,363  14  8  |  son 1,119  8  10 

Parsons  &  1  D.T.  Jackson, 

Parsons  . .  1,305  4  8  |  Barking*  .  1,052  5  4 


The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and 


Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke- under- Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  aroheB,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“  INK-PHOTO  ”  PROCESS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c„  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [T,I?S“ 

urmimi  p  on II  / 8.  PRINCES  STREET,  S.W.  and 

mtlbnlnfl  61  oUrli  32. clement's  lane,  e.c. 
“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLES,” 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1A- 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
premises  of  the  Midland  Institute  for  Blind,  Chaucer- 
street  and  Clarendon-street.  Mr.  H.  Gill,  architect, 
Cobden-chambers,  Pelham-street,  Nottingham  : — 


Section  I. 

Section  II. 

Total 

£8.000 

0 

..  £2,770 

.  £10,770 

0 

7.980 

0 

. .  2,730 

.  10.710 

0 

W.  Woodsend . . 

7,700 

0 

. .  2,860 

.  10,560 

0 

E.  Hind  . 

7,882 

0 

. .  2,636 

.  10,518 

0 

J.  Wright  .... 

7,769 

0 

. .  2,536 

.  10,305 

0 

7.719 

10 

. .  2.560 

.  10,279 

10 

7,783 

0 

. .  2,468 

.  10,251 

0 

F.  Messom  .... 
T.  Fish  &  Sons, 

7,621 

0 

. .  2,379 

.  10,000 

0 

Nottingham*. 

7,479 

0 

. .  2,500 

9,979 

0 

W.  Maule  &  Co. 

7,572 

0 

. .  2,300 

9,872 

0 

W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


GRICE  &  CO.  J  Merchakts, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd.,  KENSINCT0N, 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  of 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  small 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerbs, 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  or 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKINGrTON  &  CO 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  private  street  works  in  Rigby- 
road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther,  Borough 
Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton  : — 


Douglas  &  Richards  . £221  12  0 

F.  Osman,  Southampton* .  199  0  0 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OP 
ROAD  MAKING. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


EWART’S  PATENT  - -  - 

COPPER  ROOFING 


QUANTITIES  TAKEN  FROM  DRAWINGS  &  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Jumieges  :  Nave,  from  West  End . From  a  Photograph. 

Some  Breton  Chapels  : — 

Saint-Fiacre  ;  St.  Barbe  ;  Church  and  Calvary  of  Tronoan  ;  Penmarck  :  Notre-Dame  de  la-Joie,  etc  ...From  Photographs. 

House  at  Croydon . W-  F.  Harber,  Architect. 

Exmouth  Cottage  Hospital  . Messrs.  Tait  and  Harvey,  Architects. 


Some  Breton  Chapels : — 

S.  Fiacre :  West  Front 
ditto  Ground  Plan 


Illustrations  in  Text. 

Some  Breton  Chapels  ( contd .) : — 

Keramanach  :  West  Front .  Page  175 

Page  173  ditto  East  End .  Page  175 

Page  174  Ironwork  in  Savoy  Hotel  Extension .  Page  179 
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on  work  in  the  Savoy  Hotel  Extension  .  . 

initnry  Fittiugs  . . . 

rchltectural  Societies . 

10k*  "Modern  Cottage  Architecture";  The 
Rev.  R.  8.  Mylne’s  "  Bayeux  Cathedral  "  ;  J.  W. 
Small’s  "Ancient,  and  Modern  Furniture”; 

F.  E.  Sidney's  “Anglican  Innocents  in  Spain  ”  ; 

L.  F.  Day's  “Stained  Glass”;  W.  G.  Smith’s 
“Dunstable:  its  History  and  Surroundings”; 

A.  St.  Clair  Brooke's  "Slingsby  and  Sliugsby 
Castle”;  W.  C.  Robinson’s  “Antwerp:  an 
Historical  Sketch  ”  ;  J.  C.  Cox’s  “  Hampshire  ”  ; 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Inman's  “  Near  Oxford  ”  ;  C.  L. 
Hind’s  “Adventures  among  Pictures”;  “The 
Country  Gentleman's  Estate  Book,  1904”; 

“  Timber :  Growth  and  Structure  ;  Felling,  Con¬ 
verting,  and  Buying,  etc.”;  “Subject  List  of 


ainting — From  the  Artist’s  Point  of 
View. 


0  THING  strikes 
one  more  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  passing  re¬ 
marks  in  public 
picture-galleries,  or 
to  current  conver¬ 
sation  in  society 
about  pictures, 
than  the  inability 
f  average  exhibition-goers  to  formulate 
ny  judgment  of  pictures  on  principle, 
d  realise  what  makes  the  quality  of  a 
icture  good  or  bad,  or  even  to  perceive 
tiat  there  is  any  principle  involved  at  all. 
'hey  are  persuaded  that  it  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  taste.”  Yet  if  one  were 
o  ask  two  or  three  competent  painters 
ir  art- critics  to  go  round  a  gallery  and 
elect,  independently,  what  they  each 
ionsidered  the  good  pictures  of  the 
loilection,  though  their  preference  for 
me  example  over  another  might  vary, 
;heir  lists  of  the  good  pictures  would  be 
nearly  or  perhaps  entirely  the  same. 
This  is  because  they  would  know  what 
should  be  the  objects  and  what  are  the 
difficulties  of  the  art  of  painting,  and 
whether  these  objects  are  attained  or  not. 
The  general  public  think  nothing  of  such 
questions ;  they  merely  “  like  ”  this 
jr  “  don’t  like  ”  that,  and  in  most  cases 
their  liking  depends  either  on  whether 
the  subject  of  the  picture  interests  them, 
Dr  whether  it  appears  to  them  to  be  a 
successful  imitation  of  some  object 
natural  or  artificial.  The  idea  that  the 
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object  of  the  art  of  painting  is  not 
imitation  is  bewildering  to  them.  If 
not  for  that,  what  is  painting  for  ? 

And  the  question  is  too  large  and 
complex,  certainly,  to  be  answered  in  a 
sentence ;  nor  are  we  attempting  to 
answer  it  here.  It  would  be  matter  for 
a  separate  treatise.  But  something  may 
be  learned  of  the  objects  of  painting,  and 
of  what  are  not  its  objects — of  the 
painter’s  aims  and  methods,  and  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend 
— of  the  true  intellectual  interest  of  the 
art,  from  Mr.  Clausen’s  six  lectures  on 
painting,  now  published,  with  some 
alterations,  as  a  book.*  The  lectures 
were  originally  delivered  especially  to 
the  art-students  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
but  if  the  general  public  could  be  induced 
to  read  them  (and  there  is  nothing  in 
them  that  requires  expert  knowledge  to 
follow  and  understand),  they  would  be 
in  a  way  to  understand  more  about 
painting  than  they  mostly  understand 
now,  to  enjoy  it  more  and  to  judge  it 
with  more  insight.  We  are  not  sure 
indeed,  that  a  book  like  this  is  not  really 
far  more  valuable  to  the  general  reader 
than  to  the  art-student.  It  cannot  teach 
the  art-student  to  draw  or  colour,  which 
is  his  business  ;  it  can  only  suggest  to 
him  the  aim  and  direction  of  his  studies. 
But  it  can  or  should  teach  the  general 
reader — the  spectator  at  exhibitions — to 
think,  both  as  to  the  objects  of  painting, 


*  Six  Lectures  on  Painting, delivered  to  the  students 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  January, 
1894.  By  George  Clausen,  A.R.A.,  R.W.S.,  Professor  of 
Painting  in  the  Royal  Academy.  London;  Elliot 
Stock.  1904. 


and  as  to  its  relation  to  nature.  As  the 
author  says  at  the  close  of  his  third 
Lecture  : — 

“  Wo  can  only  see  what  wo  have  learned  to  look 
for.  An  uneducated  person  will  consider  a  face 
in  a  picture  beautiful  if  it  has  bright  eyes,  pink 
cheeks,  and  red  lips  ;  or  a  landscape  beautiful  if 
it  also  presents  him  with  the  obvious  facts.  It 
will  be  enough  for  him  ;  it  is  ns  much  as  he  sees  in 
nature.  But  Nature  does  not  reveal  her  beauties 
unsought,  and  the  study  of  paintings  by  those  who 
are  not  artists  is  not  only  an  education,  but  an 
added  pleasure  to  their  lives,  enlarging  and 
directing  their  minds,  so  that  they  learn  to  detect 
and  appreciate  beauties  in  nature  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  blind.” 

This,  it  may  be  observed,  suggests 
something  much  beyond  Browning’s  cele¬ 
brated  and  certainly  admirable  expres¬ 
sion  (in  “  Filippo  Lippi  ”)  to  the  effect 
that  we  care  for  things  for  the  first  time, 
when  we  see  them  painted,  which  we  have 
seen  fifty  times  before  and  never  noticed. 
The  reason  is  a  double  one :  first, 
there  is  the  natural  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
play  of  skill  in  drawing  and  colouring ; 
secondly,  the  comparison  of  the  drawing 
with  the  original  (or  our  recollection  of  it) 
leads  us  to  notice  points  in  its  form  and 
structure  which  we  had  not  noticed 
before.  This  is,  however,  merely  the 
realism  of  painting  ;  and  implies  that  even 
imitation,  though  not  the  true  or  highest 
object  of  art,  has  its  interest  and  its 
educational  value.  But  Mr.  Clausen’s 
suggestion  goes  further  than  this ;  it 
implies  the  perception  of  a  beauty  and  a 
sentiment  in  nature  sought  out  and 
translated  by  the  painter,  whose  work 
in  turn  may  suggest  to  the  spectator 
something  in  the  scene  of  deeper  interest 
than  a  casual  inspection  of  its  mere 
physical  facts  would  reveal.  Thus  in 
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landscape -painting  the  artist  is  the  trans¬ 
lator,  not  the  mere  imitator  of  nature. 

For  all  painting,  as  the  author  says 
elsewhere,  is  a  partial  statement — a 
reading  or  rendering  of  nature,  rather 
than  an  inventory.  This  is  in  his  second 
chapter,  “  On  Lighting  and  Arrange¬ 
ment,”  where  the  amateur  may  obtain 
many  hints  as  to  the  problem  of  the 
general  composition  of  a  picture,  a  far 
more  complicated  and  difficult  one  than 
those  who  view  the  finished  result  are 
likely  to  surmise  ;  the  difficulties  of 
picture-making  really  lying  not  in  the 
treatment  of  separate  details,  but  in 
what  Mr.  Clausen  calls  “  The  control  of 
the  whole  canvas  ” — the  determining 
what  part  of  a  picture  is  to  be  given 
prominence,  and  how  that  is  to  be 
attained  ;  and  composition  in  line  and  in 
light  and  shade  is  well  illustrated  by  two 
sketches  after  Velasquez  and  Corot. 
Then  we  have  the  difficulties,  which  are 
quite  out  of  the  grasp  of  most  exhibition - 
goers,  arising  from  the  necessity,  because 
pigments  have  no  'positive  light,  but  only 
absence  of  dark,  of  arranging  the  values 
of  a  picture  so  that  the  sun,  for  instance, 
if  introduced,  shall  have  sufficient  light 
effect  by  contrast ;  or  that  the  light  in 
the  sky  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  ground 
or  the  figures,  or  vice  verso,  if  necessary. 
A  good  example  of  the  want  of  conven¬ 
tion  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Holbein’s 
“  Ambassadors,”  where  the  figures,  as 
we  have  always  felt,  do  not  assert  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently,  in  consequence  of  the 
realistic  working  up  of  all  the  accessories. 
Some  remarks  on  “  the  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence  of  photography  ”  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  photograph  sees  what 
the  human  eye  cannot ;  it  therefore 
cannot  present  nature  as  seen  by  the  eye. 
Photography  can  be  suggestive  (or,  we 
may  perhaps  add,  useful  as  a  memoran¬ 
dum),  but  “  you  cannot  make  that  yours 
which  the  camera  chooses  to  give  you. 
You  must  make  your  own  selection  from 
nature.”  And  he  remarks,  as  we  have 
often  done,  that  photographers  are  now 
seeking  to  use,  though  clumsily,  the 
conventions  of  the  painter,  by  arranging 
the  tones  and  concentrating  the  lights 
of  their  pictures  ;  which  in  fact  is  only 
doing  badly  what  a  painter  can  do  much 
better. 

The  lecture  on  “  Colour  ”  is  full  of 
suggestions  which  will  be  new,  or  at  least 
unthought  of  usually,  to  many  who 
examine  pictures.  What  a  field  for 
observation  is  suggested  by  the  mere 
remark  that  “  nothing  in  nature  is 
actually  the  colour  that  we  see  it.  It 
only  appears  to  us  at  a  given  moment 
as  a  particular  colour,  in  relation  to  the 
other  colours  that  surround  it  ”  ;  and 
some  facts  illustrative  of  this  are  men¬ 
tioned.  The  tendency  to  paint  out  of 
doors  in  too  cold  a  key  is  given  as  the 
reason  why  we  often  see  “  pictures  of 
sunlight  which  give  no  impression  what¬ 
ever  of  warmth,”  changing  their  key 
when  brought  into  indoor  light.  This 
may  be  the  reason  for  those  pictures  of 
the  modern  Dutch  and  modern  French 
school  which  we  sometimes  see,  with  the 
title  “  Summer,”  or  “  Sunny  day,”  and 
which  are  absolutely  chill  in  their  effect. 
The  question  of  “  quality  ”  in  colour  is 
another  curious  problem.  Two  men  will 
paint  a  sky  with  the  same  pigment ;  one 
will  give  an  impression  of  skv,  the  other 
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only  of  blue  paint.  In  what  does  the 
difference  lie  ?.  It  is  impossible  to  define  ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  intuition  on  the  part  of  the 
painter.  The  painter  in  water-colour, 
however,  has  his  quality  to  some  extent 
made  for  him  by  the  conditions  of  the 
transparent  material.  The  author  speaks 
finely  of  “  the  emotional  power  of  colour 
— i.e.,  the  power  which  colours  in  them¬ 
selves  have  in  inducing  a  mood — as  an 
important  element  in  painting.” 

“  The  sad,  golden  tone  of  Rembrandt  seems 
to  strike  the  keynote  of  his  sentiment,  and  to 
bring  us  into  liis  frame  of  mind  before  we  realise 
his  subject.  In  the  same  way,  the  rich  reds 
and  warm  colours  of  Titian.  Rubens,  and  Reynolds 
produce  in  our  minds  the  sense  of  activity, 
richness,  and  splendour,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  drawing  or  modelling  of  their  figyres,  or  of 
the  meaning.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  true,  yet  it  is 
surely  pushing  the  thing  too  far  to  say 
that  truth  or  beauty  of  colour  is  “  the 
only  thing  that  gives  a  picture  a  high 
place  among  the  masterpieces.”  How 
does  that  square  with  the  author’s  great 
admiration  for  Michaelangelo,  as  standing 
apart  from  all  other  painters,  and  who 
was  certainly  not  a  great  colourist  ?  The 
inspiration  of  a  picture  certainly  appears 
more  in  colour  than  in  any  other  quality  ; 
but  it  may  have  a  high  intellectual  power 
independent  of  colour. 

Our  space  is  limited,  or  we  would 
gladly  have  followed  Mr.  Clausen  more  in 
detail  through  his  lecture  on  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject  of  “  Landscape  and  Open-air 
Painting,”  in  which  however  we  cannot 
but  draw  attention  to  an  admirable 
remark  as  to  the  essential  element  in 
landscape  art.  A  landscape  must  be  a 
record  of  a  scene,  and  true  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  there  must  be  something  more. 
And  what  is  that  “  something  more  ”  '? 
“  The  interest  for  us  lies  in  seeing  or 
recognising  the  great  elemental  forces  of 
nature,  living  and  acting  through  the 
little  things  upon  the  earth.  A  landscape 
should  not  be  so  much  an  inventory  as  a 
transcript  or  translation  of  a  mood  of 
nature.”  If  people  could  only  be  got 
to  understand  this,  there  would  be  a  very 
different  popular  appreciation  of  land¬ 
scape  painting  and  landscape-painters 
from  what  at  present  obtains  in  this 
country.  Not  but  that  “  transcripting  ” 
may  be  carried  too  far  ;  we  are  perhaps 
tempted  to  think  that  Mr.  Clausen  him¬ 
self  carries  it  too  far  occasionally.  But 
in  any  case  it  is  more  intellectually 
interesting  than  realism. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  reference  to  a 
point  touched  upon  in  the  Introductory 
chapter,  on  which  we  cannot  quite  agree 
with  the  author.  He  says  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  made  in  the  present  day  between 
painting  which  is  decorative  and  painting 
which  is  pictorial  is  unfortunate,  and 
ought  not  to  exist,  as  “  all  pictures  should 
decorate  the  walls  or  places  on  which 
they  are  placed.”  It  is  of  course  true 
that  all  pictures  should  in  one  sense  be 
decorative  in  line  and  composition  ;  that 
is  the  artistic  element  in  the  design  of  a 
picture  ;  but  this  need  not  be  confounded 
with  the  use  of  the  word  “  decorative  ”  to 
imply  a  certain  conventional  and  archi¬ 
tectural  character  of  design,  which  is  not, 
and  is  not  intended  to  be,  realistic.  We 
are,  in  fact,  using  the  same  word  in 
two  distinct  meanings.  A  “  decorative 
picture,”  in  the  latter  meaning,  is  one 
which  is  kept  on  a  front  plane,  and 
designed  with  a  certain  severity  of  line  ; 
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it  is  the  style,  in  fact,  suitable  to  fresa 
painting  on  a  mural  surface,  as  agairj 
that  suitable  to  oil-painting  on  a  franuj 
canvas.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  may  a:| 
should  be  decorative,  but  in  a  differeifl 
sense.  We  want  another  word  in  oj 
artistic  vocabulary. 

There  are  few  points  indeed,  howevj 
which  we  should  question  or  take  excel 
tion  to  in  this  admirable  book,  which  id 
hope  will  be  widely  read  :  it  cannot  Jl 
intelligently  studied  without  profit  I 
the  reader. 

- - 

SOME  BRETON  CHAPELS. 

By  F.  C.  Eden. 

BOUT  ten  miles  north  of  Quil 
perle,  011  the  departmeni 
road  running  between  that  tofl 
and  Carhaix,  there  is  a  spot  whii 
the  traveller  who  keeps  a  sharp  lo| 
out  towards  the  east  may  be  able  a 
detect  a  group  of  three  slender  spireli 
just  showing  their  points  above 
trees.  A  gate  in  the  hedge  opens  ill 
some  squalid  farm  premises,  aertfl 
which  a  dirty  track,  almost  impassa  J 
in  wet  weather,  must  be  followed,  i 
it  loses  itself  in  a  green  field,  where  thda 
rises  out  of  the  grass  just  opposite  l| 
charming  Gothic  front  of  S.  Fiacrl 
Chapel.  Here  we  have  a  typical  buildkl 
of  its  class,  and  a  veritable  treasul 
house  for  painter,  architect,  or  ecclij 
ologist.  Typical  in  many  respects,  I 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  not  a  parish  chunl 
but  a  simple  chapel,  where  the  ok| 
services  held  during  the  year  are  ?| 
the  annual  “  Pardon,”  or  dedicatii 
feast,  it  owes  an  entire  immunity  frfl 
restoration.* 

Even  in  remotest  Brittany  it  is  hd 
to  find  an  unrestored  church,  so  that  il 
to  the  chapels  that  the  true  lover  i 
“  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things  ” — of  thin 
Gothic,  in  fact,  must  needs  turn.  Typio 
too,  is  S.  Fiacre  in  the  way  it  elun 
discovery — even  when  you  know 
whereabouts  of  one  of  these  buildings 
is  often  extraordinarily  hard  to  co> 
upon,  and  usually  impossible  of  accr 
except  on  foot — and  so,  also,  in 
evidences  of  former  prosperity,  andi 
having  been  designed  in  a  fine  enthusiast 
and  with  far  greater  originality  and  s 
than  the  average  parish  church  of  • 
district,  where  too  often  dulness  reigi 
There  is  one  almost  invariable  accompai) 
ment  of  a  chapel  which,  howevj 
S.  Fiacre  lacks,  and  that  is  the  grove1 
closely-planted  beech  or  chestnut  trt! 
which  make  thin  shadows  about  | 
Calvary,  and  on  the  mossy  turf,  a  j 
seem  to  suggest,  as  things  in  Brittatl 
so  often  do,  some  Druidic  prototype.  . 

To  return  to  the  facade.  The  cloc ‘ 
is  a  remarkably  good  example  of  a  fail 
common  type  (c/.  Penmarcli  and  Tronoi'i 
where  it  stands  over  the  chancel  an 
and  the  ruined  church  at  Kerity).  T 
west  wall  is  of  enormous  thickmij 
and  carries  three  spire-crowned  turrcl 
The  central  spire  is  crocketted,  si 
springs  between  traceried  gablets  fri 
the  square  open  stage  in  which  the  b  ' 
are  hung.  At  the  foot  of  this  sti 

*  An  immunity  it  is  not  likely  to  enjoy  much  lone! 
for  the  building  has  been  made  a  monument  historigl 
so  that  if  anyone  would  see  it  before  it  is  re-rooi 
re-floored,  re-plastered,  re-ceiled,  and  re-glazed,  let 
set  about  doing  so  without  delay. 
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licli  is  sturdier  than  usual)  is  an  ovcr- 
lging  gallery,  prettily  corbelled  for- 
rds,  and  bridged  across  right  and  left 
lesser  flanking  turrets,  one  of  which 
doses  a  newel  stair,  and  the  other  a 
le  octagonal  room  with  square-headed 
idows.  The  side  spires  arc  of  unequal 
ght,  and  the  southern,  or  stair  turret, 
set  somewhat  behind  the  plane  oi 
*  other  two — a  delicate,  subtlety  of 
sign,  in  no  wav  dictated  by  structural 
jessity,  but  completely  justified  by 
ults,  in  that  the  three  spires,  as  seen 
in  different  points  of  view,  group  in 
riously  puzzling  and  picturesque  per- 
icfeive.  The  material  is  a  close-grained 
riety  of  granite,  capable  of  receiving 
leptional  delicacy  of  treatment,  and 
i  detail  is  all  of  the  most  refined 
aracter. 


probably  made  away  with.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  whether  it  was  straight 
as  at  S.  Nicolas,  or  spiral,  as  at  Lambader  ; 
and  now  there  is  no  means  of  access  to 
the  loft. 

The  little  market  town  of  Le  Faouet, 
situated  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  to  the 
north,  will  be  found  an  agreeable  stop¬ 
ping-place — at  least  it  used  to  be  so  before 
it  was  “  discovered  ”  by  artists.  From 
here  may  be  visited  two  other  chapels  of 
great  interest — viz.,  S.  Barbe  and 
S.  Nicolas. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile  along 
a  paved  pilgrim’s  way  through  field  and 
forest  brings  us  to  the  brink  of  a  deep 
wooded  combe,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
sparkles  the  Elle.  Here  the  chapel  of 
S.  Barbe  comes  suddenly  into  view  over 
the  precipitous  edge  of  the  valley, 


growing  naturally  enough  from  a  kind 
of  rocky  ledge  among  trees  and  boulders. 
The  first  glimpse  is  disappointing,  for 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  XIXth  century 
has  been  laid  sore  upon  the  little  sanc¬ 
tuary,  knocking  the  mediaeval  fun  out 
of  it,  and  leaving  all  sleek  and  prudish. 

We  are  standing  on  a  paved  platform, 
from  which  a  noble  granite  stair  branches 
downwards  to  right  and  left ;  in  front 
a  bridge  carries  the  gangway  across  to 
the  tiny  chapel  of  S.  Bernard,  perched 
on  an  isolated  rock,  but,  save  for  its 
position,  uninteresting.  The  stair  to  the 
left  lands  us  just  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  S.  Barbe.  The  building,  small  as  it 
is,  is  provided  with  two  large  double 
doorways,  side  by  side,  each  pair  under 
an  enclosing  arch,  doubtless  arranged 
for  the  stream  of  pilgrims  to  file  past 


The  south  porch  is  of  the  “  Apostle  ” 
jeJ  so  common  throughout  Brittany, 
double  entrance  doors,  and  a 
lopied  stoup  corbelled  out  from  the 
rneau.  The  interior  exhibits  many 
iracteristic  features.  Here  you  may 
pect  to  find  a  floor,  partly  of  heavy 
mite  slabs,  and  partly  of  earth ;  a 
inted  rood  screen*  with  its  loft  and 
ures ;  mouldy  altars  defaced  and  dis- 
?d ;  tattered  shreds  of  rich  glazing 
tooned  across  traceries  of  extreme 
igance  ;  a  large  east  window,  with  a 
ltral  mullion  in  a  square,  English- 
)king  chevet  ;  whitewashed  walls  sen- 
ly  striped  along  the  base  with  black  ; 
my  homely  images  on  brackets  about 
b  altars,  those  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
tron  on  the  east  wall  enshrined  in 
h  shuttered  tabernacles  of  timber ; 
boarded  barrel  ceiling,  distempered 
ae,  but  with  its  wall- plates  and  dragon- 
aded  beams  uncoloured  ;  and  perhaps 
[  wheel  of  bells  or  a  decayed  altar 
Inopv  lying  somewhere  in  a  corner. 

Such,  surely,  must  have  been  the  appear - 
ice  of  many  of  our  own  village  churches 
1  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Here  we  have  the 
;ry  items  of  the  XVItli  century  in  veil - 
tries,  with  that  old-world  savour  clinging 
30 ut  them  yet,  which  the  quaint  direct- 
■ss  and  antique  spelling  of  the  in  ventories 
lemselves  seem  so  curiously  to  reflect, 
low  better  could  one  describe  the  rood 
sreen  at  S.  Fiacre,  for  instance,  than  as 
a  parclose  of  old  paynted  tymber 
evyding  the  quyer  and  the  body  of 
ic  church,  whereon  stondyth  a  roode 
rith  dyvers  olde  ymages  of  tymber  ”  * 
The  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle, 
ow  covered  with  broken  imagery,  shows 
igns  of  having  been  “  inclosyd  with  oke.” 
Vhat  the  early  ecclesiologists  called  a 
'  bench-table  ”  runs  along  the  north 
v’all  and  round  the  transepts,  and  is 
he  only  “  sitting  accommodation  ”  in 
he  chapel.  There  are  many  fragments 
>f  glass.  The  most  complete  window 
s  that  over  the  altar  in  the  south  transept. 
I’he  centre  light  displays  a  j esse- tree 
)n  a  blue  ground,  and  the  sidelights 
die-  twelve  apostles  in  couples  under 
■anopies.  In  the  quire  there  is  “  j 
ytell  galery  of  tymber  ”  capable  of 
lolding  about  three  persons,  and 
ipproached  by  a  stone  turret  stair. 
Whether  it  was  a  pulpit  or  a  singer’s 
gallery  could  not  be  determined.  It  is 
low  ricketty  and  unsafe. 

The  screen  was  badly  tinkered  some 
time  in  the  sixties,  when  its  stair  was 
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*  From  the  inventory  of  Temple  Balsale. 
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of  its  spiral  stair.  So  cunningly  is  th 
managed  that,  though  standing  betwe< 
screen  and  altar,  it  interferes  in  no  ws 
with  the  view  of  the  latter  as  sec 
between  the  muntins.  Nor  is  it  a  Aims 


affair  by  any  means.  The  steps,  eightee 
in  number,  are  solid,  of  about  64  i; 
rise,  and  tenoned  into  a  4£-in. 


in  an  orderly  way  on  the  occasion  of  the 
‘‘Pardon,”  which  is  said  to  be  much 
frequented. 

The  plan  is  curious,  and  consists 
merely  of  a  quasi-transept,  from  which 
a  shallow  apse  juts  over  the  steep  valley 
side.  The  exterior  of  this  part  of  the 
building  has  an  air  of  dignity  and  repose 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
north-west  angle  turret  is  probably 
designed  to  represent  the  traditional 
emblem  of  S.  Barbara — viz.,  the  tower 
in  which  she  was  imprisoned  by  her 
father,  and  one  may  see  the  image  of  the 
saint  peering  from  an  unglazed  upper 
window.  Here  is  some  fair  late  glass, 
much  mixed  with  bad  modern  stuff,  and 
a  carved  gallery,  but  the  chapel  has  been 
considerably  modernized,  and,  compared 
with  the  outside,  the  interior  presents 
few  features  of  interest. 

The  Chapel  of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Prisiac,  is 
most  difficult  to  find.  It  is  too  far  from 
lc  Faouiit  for  a  guide  to  be  taken,  and 
as  the  peasants  speak  no  French,  it  is 
little  use  for  one  unacquainted  with 
Breton  to  ask  the  way.  It  stands  on 
high  ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
road,  and  is  completely  hidden  by  trees. 
The  belfry  is  simple  and  good,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  outside  is  not  particularly 
attractive.  The  great  feature  of  the 
chapel,  however,  is  its  magnificent  late 
screen.  The  whole  is  painted,  and  both 
sides  of  the  loft  bear  figure  sculpture  ; 
the  west,  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  patron, 
and  the  east,  the  twelve  apostles ;  on 
this  side  there  is  a  fixed  desk  in  the  form 
of  a  pelican.  An  unusual  feature  is  the 
panelled  and  canopied  backboard  to  the 
road,  which  stands  in  the  usual  Breton 
way,  not  in  the  loft,  but  on  the  gallery 
front.  The  screen  was  repainted,  as 
an  inscription  testifies,  in  the  year  1768, 
but  all  the  same  the  colouring  is  excellent, 
if  somewhat  rough  in  execution,  and 
doubtless  follows  the  old  lines.  The 
plan  of  the  chapel  is  cruciform,  without 
aisles,  and,  as  at  S.  Fiacre,  the  screen 
stands  west  of  the  crossing. 

The  nave  is  very  dark ;  in  fact  there 
is  only  one  window,  and  that  a  small 
rose  set  high  up  in  one  of  the  side  walls. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  smaller  chapels 
to  be  thus  scantily  provided  with 


windows.  One  near  Le  Saint  has  only 
two,  both  being  in  the  chancel,  and  in  a 
cornfield  near  Belle-isle-en-Terre  is  a 
chapel,  capable  of  holding  some  fifty 
worshippers,  which  has  no  windows  at 
all.  At  the“  Pardon”  (as  the  writer  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing)  the  bulk 
of  the  assistance  is  “  accommodated  ” 
outside. 

S.  Nicolas  has  some  interest  for 
Englishmen,  in  that  an  effigy  of  Dutch 
William,  called  Pistolance  (Prince 
d’ Orange),  was  for  more  than  a  century 
solemnly  burnt  at  the  annual  “  Pardon”  ; 
an  edifying  ceremony  now  fallen  into 
desuetude.  Probably  the  best-known  and 
the  most  ambitious  edifice  of  its  class 
is  the  chapel  of  N.  D.  de  Folgoet, 
near  the  remote  town  of  Lesneven,  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  Finistere.  Its 
very  richness  in  carving  and  mouldings 
has  been  its  undoing.  Its  Gothic  spirit 
is  now  quite  broken,  for  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  has  been  so  scarified  within  and 
without  that  the  frigid  inhuman  interest 
of  the  typical  monument  historique  is 
all  that  remains.  There  is  a  good  stone 
jiibe,  remarkably  effective  on  the  east 
or  wrong  side,  and  a  high  altar,  14  ft. 
long,  adorned  along  the  front  with  a  row 
of  niched  figures.* 

Lambader  is  easily  reached  on  a 
bicycle  from  the  old  cathedral  town 
of  S.  Pol  de  Leon.  It  is  a  former  chapel 
of  the  Templars,  and  in  plan  and  scale 
much  resembles  a  parish  church.  Two 
fine  crosses  are  passed  on  the  approach, 
and  there  is  a  broken  shaft  and  a  Gothic 
fountain  in  the  churchyard.  The  fabric 
has  been  utterly  modernized,  but  still 
retains  sundry  features  of  interest.  There 
are  three  mediceval  altars,  each  with 
its  stone  “  halpas,”  or  low  reredos, 
provided  with  a  broad  top  for  the  display 
of  images  or  reliquaries,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  modern  “  gradine.” 
The  halpas  is  itself  a  reredos,  the  top 
of  which  forms  a  shelf  or  ledge  ;  not  a 
shelf  for  candlesticks  set  in  front  of  a 
reredos. 

The  screen  is  delicate  and  elaborate 
rather  than  beautiful,  and  is  chiefly 
noticeable  for  the  excellent  contrivance 


*  Nodier  gives  a  fine  measured  drawing  of  this  altar. 
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post.  Each  is  pinned  to  the  step  aboy 
it,  and,  though  no  support  is  given  b 
the  outer  string,  which  is  purely  decora 
tive,  the  stair  is  as  firm  and  noiseless  a 
when  first  put  together. 

The  chapel  known  as  the  Creisker,  a 
S.  Pol,  has  likewise  been  made  a  nations 
monument,  and  with  the  usual  resuh 
It  is  of  the  general  form  and  scale  of  f 
parish  church,  and  has  an  ugly  steeple 
which  is  much  admired. 

Belle-isle-en-terre,  a  small  town  on  th 
main  road,  between  Morlaix  and  Guiri 
gamp,  though,  like  le  Faouet,  it  possesses 
no  buildings  of  any  interest,  is  a  con 
venient  stopping-place,  and  has  a  coin 
fortable  inn.  About  seven  miles  t 
the  west,  in  the  direction  of  Morlaix,  am 
right  upon  the  high  road,  lies  the  chap<[ 
of  Keramanach  (“  house  of  the  monks 
This  little  edifice  exemplifies  what  hai 
been  said  of  the  extreme  care  which  wa 
often  bestowed  upon  the  design  c 
these  buildings.  The  simple  belfry  i 
entirely  satisfactory  in  proportion  ami 
detail,  while  the  windows  show  whai 
time  and  skill  can  do  with  such  a  stubbon 
material  as  granite.  The  tracery 
both  strong  and  refined ;  that  of  th 
great  east  window  comprises  over  ninetr 
openings,  and,  unlike  so  much  flamboyan 
work,  is  divided  into  orders  duly  sub 
ordinated ;  indeed,  considering  the  naturi 
of  the  material,  the  grace  and  freedoiD 
of  its  lines  are  quite  wonderful. 

The  plan  is  a  simple  parallelogram 
with  a  porch  and  north  aisle,  the  lattet 
apparently  added  as  an  afterthoughi 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  low  wall  inclosin 
a  small  sacristy,  which  is  entered  by 
minute  door  on  the  gospel  side.  Th' 
middle  part  of  the  wall  is  stepped  u 
to  make  space  for  a  reredos  composed 
of  alabaster  reliefs  set  in  a  black  woodc: 
frame.  The  only  remains  of  the  scree; 
are  two  moulded  uprights,  and  a  shoe 
piece  of  cross-beam  set  gallows-wisi 
against  the  south  wall  as  a  support  fof 
the  rood.  A  canopy,  or  tester,  whicl- 
was  formerly  suspended  by  a  chain  ove 
the  high  altar,  of  Gothic  form  bu 
debased  detail,  now  lies  neglected  bi 
the  west  door.  The  tracery  of  the  east 
window  is  full  of  delicate  XVth-centur 
glass,  consisting  mostly  of  heraldic  device^ 
and  angels  in  white  and  stain. 

In  a  valley  that  intersects  the  curiou- 
boulder-strewn  country  about  Huelgoai 
lies  the  beautiful  chapel  of  S.  Herbot 
Seen  from  far  is  the  great  square  tower 
which  gives  such  nobility  to  the  littlt 
sanctuary  as  the  smaller  Breton  churchei 
can  seldom  boast.  In  the  churchy  art 
is  a  Calvary  group  poised  on  a  tall  shaft: 
It  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind,  am 
more  satisfactory  than  the  wild  proces¬ 
sions  of  crude  imagery  which  attract  s 
many  tourists  to  the  ambitious  structure' 
at  Guimiliau  and  Plougastel.  The  scree1-, 
is  fully  developed  Renaissance,  and  ha 
no  loft.  On  either  side  of  the  rood,  i 
painful  contortions,  are  the  gibette 
figures  of  the  two  thieves.  Several  ol 
painted  saints  stare  out  of  tabernacle! 
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reside  the  altars,  or  stand  on  iron  brackets 
igainst  the  columns.  The  building  is 
,n  good  repair,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  used 
ior  parochial  purposes,  but,  happily, 
t  has  not  yet  been  “  brought  up  to 
late.” 

Kerfons  Chapel  is  in  a  very  remote 
situation,  far  from  the  high  road,  and, 
perhaps,  for  this  reason,  retains  more  of 
its  ancient  fittings  than  any  chapel  which 
the  writer  has  visited.  It  has,  however, 
suffered  terribly  from  neglect  and  ill- 
usage.  Part  of  the  nave  has  evidently 
been  open  to  the  weather  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time — it  is  now  rudely  ceiled 
with  deal  boards,  and  the  condition  of 
much  of  the  woodwork  is  sufficiently 
deplorable  to  be  made  the  excuse  for  a 
good  deal  of  doubtless  drastic  renovation 
whenever  it  is  taken  in  hand. 

The  screen,  with  its  loft  and  spiral 
wooden  stair,  is  of  exceeding  richness. 
The  painting  lacks  the  delicacy  and 
precision  of  English  work,  but  is  soft  and 
pleasant  in  tone.  Images  of  SS.  Mary 
and  John,  much  weathered  and  withered, 
still  adorn  the  gallery  front,  but  the 
rood  itself  lies  in  pieces  in  the  loft. 
It  is  a  simple  cross  ragide,  but  when 
reconstructed  was  found  to  be  of  such 
admirable  proportions,  and  to  compare 
so  well  with  the  side  figures,  that  the 
dimensions  are  worth  noting.  They  are 
as  follows  : — 

Height  of  cross,  7  ft.  8  in.  (The  top  has  been 
fitted  to  n  socket,  possibly  for  the  pelican  in  her 
piety.)  To  underside  of  arms,  5  ft.  10  in.  Width 
across  arms,  5  ft.  7  in.  Diameter  of  section, 
which  is  roughly  circular,  3£  to  4  in.  Height  of 
the  Christ,  4  ft.  II  in.  ;  of  side  figures,  3  ft.  4  in. 
Distance  apart  of  same,  centre  to  centre,  5  ft.  6  in. 
Height  of  loft  front  on  which  all  stand,  3  ft.  9  in. 

Beside  the  broken  rood  there  was  a 
“  stondyng  letterne  of  tre  in  the  rode 
lofte,”  a  ^triangular  pedestal  covered 
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with  flamboyant  carving  and  supporting 
a  double  turning  desk,  the  feet  in  the 
shape  of  clenched  hands.  There  is  some 
geod  panelling  in  the  transept  with  a  fixed 
bench  against  it ;  several  linen  panelled 
doors  with  braced  stiles ;  quite  a 
“  populus  statuorum,”  forlorn  things  on 
brackets ;  an  interesting  and  peculiar 
Renaissance  ceiling  in  the  south  transept, 
and  some  good  furniture  in  the  sacristy 
falling  to  decay. 

Of  the  other  chapels  visited  by  the 
writer,  Kernascleden,  a  rich,  vaulted 
building,  is  a  monument  historique,  and 
has  been  vulgarised  d  la  mode.  It  is 
now  parochial.  There  are  some  paint¬ 
ings  of  angels  in  fine  floating  draperies 
on  the  north  transept  vault,  and  an 
elaborate  porch.  N.  D.  des  Cieux, 
near  Huelgoat,  has  a  picturesque  belfry, 
but  the  inside  is  spoilt. 

Locmaria,  finely  situated  on  the  lofty 
river  bank  just  above  Belle-isle,  has  a 
beautiful  screen,  which  has  lost  one,  and 
that  the  more  elaborate  side  of  its  loft, 
by  its  unfortunate  conversion  into  a 
western  gallery.  Judging  from  the 
beauty  of  what  remains  it  must  have  been 
quite  as  fine  as  the  Kerfons  example. 
The  good  painted  rood  figures  were 
found  stowed  away  in  a  little  ossuary 
adjoining  the  porch. 

The  following  particulars  of  the 
mediaeval  altars  in  S.  Fiacre  and  else¬ 
where  will  be  of  interest  to  ecclcsiologists. 
They  are  all  of  granite,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  perfectly  plain.  The 
mensa  is  a  thickish  slab,  chamfered  on 
the  under  side,  and  there  is  usually 
a  simple  hollow  for  a  base-mold  just 
above  the  floor  leveL  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  lesser  altars  had  foot-paces,  but 
if  so  they  were  doubtless  of  wood,  and 
movable. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  as  in  England, 
the  altars,  when  not  set  against  screens 
or  pillars  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
stand  under  windows,  the  glass-line  of 
which  is  seldom  more  than  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
above  the  mensa ;  the  window  itself, 
in  conjunction  with  the  inevitable  pair 
of  images  on  brackets,  doing  duty 
for  a  reredos.  The  dimensions  of  the 
high  altar  at  S.  Fiacre  are  11  ft.  7  in. 
by  4  ft.  1  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in.  high.  The 
fore  part  of  the  mensa  is  carried  on 
columns,  the  back  part  resting  on  a 
block  of  masonry.  The  sill-line  of  the 
east  window  is  2  ft.  above  the  top  of  the 
altar,  and  the  total  width  of  the  chancel 
is  21  ft.  8  in.  ;  less  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  altar,  be  it  noted,  in  view  of  the 
undignified  stumpiness  of  most  modern 
altars.  I  measured  an  unusually  large 
altar  in  the  parish  church  of  Plouaret. 
The  slab  is  18  ft.  long,  by  3  ft.  10  in. 
in  width,  and  is  10  in.  thick  ;  here  the 
altar  is  even  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  chancel,  which  is  only 
26  ft.  6  in.  between  walls. 

S.  Sebastian’s  altar  stands  outside 
the  screen,  against  the  eastern  pier  of 
the  nave  arcade,  and  has  a  stone  reredos 
4  ft.  8  in.  high,  resting  on  the  altar  itself, 
not,  as  is  the  usual  modern  arrangement, 
on  a  separate  erection.  The  dimensions 
are  5  ft.  7  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in.  by  3  ft.  7|  in. 
high.  Altars  in  the  body  of  the  church 
against  columns  and  so  forth,  are  of 
course  relatively  short. 

The  screen  altar  is  5  ft.  2  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in. 
by  3  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  and  has  a  rough  ledge 
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at  the  back  raised  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  slab,  which  probably  carried  a 
halpas  or  low  reredos. 

The  north  end  of  the  aisle  altar  is 
built  right  up  to  the  wall,  interrupting  the 
bench  table,  and  there  is  a  bracket 
piscina  projecting  at  the  back.  The  slab 
is  6  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  64  in.  wide,  including 
a  space  7  in.  wide  on  which  a  reredos 
formerly  stood.  The  height  is  3  ft.  If  in. 
above  the  present  floor  level. 

At  Lambader  a  Gothic  altar  in  the 
nave  measures  5  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft.  10|  in. 
by  3  ft.  44  in.  high,  and  carries  a  halpas 
about  2  ft.  in  height.  The  altar  in  the 
north  chapel  is  5  ft.  3|  in.  bv  3  ft.  4  in. 
by  3  ft.  4  in.  high.  Its  halpas  is  2  ft.  24  in. 
high,  and  lOf  in.  broad,  and  carries  two 
plain  shields  in  front,  and  a  moulded 
cornice.  From  the  top  of  the  halpas 
it  is  1  ft.  8  in.  to  the  glass  line  of  the 
window. 

The  north  transept  altar  in  S.  Nicolas 
measures  6  ft.  2  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  by 
2  ft.  11  in.  high,  and  is  1  ft.  5  in.  below 
the  splay  of  the  window-sill.  The  high 
altar  at  Keramanach  is  11  ft.  1  in.  by 
2  ft.  10£  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in.  high,  in  a 
sanctuary  21  ft.  wide,  so  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  about  the  same  as  at  S.  Fiacre. 
One  point  to  be  noted  in  connexion 
with  old  altars  is  their  ample  width 
from  front  to  back  ;  a  dimension  almost 
as  essential  to  dignity  as  length,  but 
the  importance  of  which  is  rather  apt 
to  be  overlooked  nowadays. 

The  few  chapels  described  above  are 
those  alone  which  the  writer  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  ;  but  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan  there  are  no  less  than  118 
(omitting  those  which  are  in  ruins  or 
quite  modern),  in  the  Cotes  du  Nord  98  ; 
and  in  Finistere  45,  whose  dates  range 
from  the  Xllth  to theXVIIIth centuries; 
and  that  some  of  them,  as  Rosgrand, 
S.  Avoye,  Brehan,  N.  D.  de  la  Clarte 
at  Baud,  S.  Nicolas  at  Pledran  have 
rood  screens,  or  considerable  remains 
of  such ;  that  several  still  preserve 
mural  or  roof  paintings  ;  that  still  more 
retain  reredoses,  imagery  in  wood  and 
stone,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
stained  glass,  and  that  there  are  more 
or  less  interesting  crosses,  calvaries  or 
fountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  majority, 
it  will  be  seen  what  a  field  for  discovery 
is  open  to  anyone  who  should  be  led  to 
make  a  special  study  of  these  unique 
buildings. 
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NOTES. 

Electrification  Londoners  are  still  waiting 

Metropolitan  with  commendable  patience 
Railway.  for  the  completion  of  the 
improvements  now  in  hand  by  the 
two  underground  railways — the  Metro¬ 
politan  and  District  Companies.  The 
work  of  changing  these  lines  from  steam 
to  electric  traction  is  of  onerous  character. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  mileage  and  the 
heavy  train  services  involved,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  undertakings  are 
of  far  greater  magnitude  than  any  works 
of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted  in  the 
whole  world.  The  generating  station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Company  has  already 
been  completed ;  the  cables  and  con¬ 
ductor  rails  are  laid,  and  the  general 
equipment  of  the  permanent  way  is 
complete  from  Baker  Street  to  Uxbridge. 
Similar  work  is  now  in  progress  night  after 
night  on  the  Inner  Circle  section  of  the 
line,  and  we  believe  will  shortly  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  new  rolling  stock  is  partly 
delivered  and  the  remainder  is  in  course 
of  construction  in  Birmingham  and 
Manchester.  Considering  the  difficulties 
and  delays  that  always  arise  in  connexion 
with  important  engineering  works,  it  is 
evident  that  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  company,  and  that  at 
no  distant  date  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
works  of  modern  times  will  be  consum¬ 
mated.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  some 
of  the  principal  officials  of  the  company 
are  about  to  visit  the  United  States  to 
inquire  carefully  into  the  methods  of 
working  electric  railways  in  that  country, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  hints 
that  may  be  of  service  when  electricity 
furnishes  power  for  traction  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  system. 

Th0  Probably  the  Hotel  Astor, 

Hotel  Astor,  which  will  shortly  be  opened 

New  York.  y0rk,  is  the  finest 

building  of  its  land  ever  erected.  Every 
possible  detail  has  been  included,  whether 
for  securing  economy  of  management  or 
the  convenience  of  residents.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  is  the  mechani¬ 
cal  plant,  which  is  fully  described  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Engineering  Record. 
This  installation  will  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  visitors,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  usually  followed  in  numerous 
modern  American  hotels.  The  plant 
includes  watertube  boilers  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  2,400  horse-power, 
a°refuse  destructor  with  a  50  horse- power 
boiler  for  the  utilisation  of  waste  heat 
from  the  furnace,  electricity  generating 
sets  of  1,600  horse-power,  from  which 
current  will  be  supplied  for  lighting,  for 
lifts,  as  well  as  for  pump  and  other 
motors.  The  lighting  system  includes 
13,000  lamps  of  16  candle-power;  the 
lift  equipment  seven  passenger  and  two 
luggage  lifts,  besides  conveyors  and 
hoists,  and  represents  336  horse-power 
in  inotors.  The  heating  and  ventilating 
plant  comprises  over  43,000  square  feet 
of  radiating  surface,  and  sixteen  fans, 
capable  of  circulating  240,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute.  Hot  and  cold  water 
supplies,  pneumatic  delivery  tubing,  com¬ 
pressed  air  and  refrigerating  plant  are 
also  important  features  of  the  equipment. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  detailed 
description  for  full  particulars  of  this 
remarkable  installation,  which,  in  addi-  , 


tion  to  its  utilitarian  purpose,  is  of 
distinct  educational  value. 


Extraordinary  ThE  CaS?  °f  Kent 

Traffic  County  Council  v.  The  Cor- 

on  Highways.  p0ra^j0n  Gf  Folkestone, 
which  Mr.  Justice  Darling  found  as  a  fact 
that  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  use 
of  a  highway  by  the  Corporation  of 
Folkestone  so  that  they  were  liable  to 
the  cost  of  repair  of  the  part  so  used, 
exemplifies  a  growing  legal  tendency  of 
great  importance  to  contractors  and 
builders.  This  tendency  is  the  increasing 
activity  of  highway  authorities  to  take 
proceedings  in  respect  of  extraordinary 
traffic.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  do 
so,  being  stronger  and  more  business-like 
bodies  than  the  old  parish  surveyors  and 
highway  boards.  The  principle  of  making 
those  who  use  the  roads  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  pay  for  their  special  use 
has  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it,  but  if 
carefully  analysed  it  would  probably  be 
seen  not  to  be  so  sound  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears.  True,  at  present  it  is  the 
law,  and  a  law  which  is  likely  every  year 
to  become  more  burdensome  to  those 
who  have  to  use  portions  of  highways 
to  an  unusual  degree  for  a  special 
purpose.  _ 


Although  the  pneumatic 
DeespTtch?  despatch  system  has  been 
used  in  London  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  its  application  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  post-office  service, 
and  the  tubes  employed  are  rarely  more 
than  2\-in.  diameter.  The  same  system 
is  applied  in  connexion  with  provincial 
post-offices  for  the  conveyance  of  tele¬ 
grams.  In  the  United  States  the  tubes  are 
of  far  greater  size,  those  installed  between 
the  New  York  post-office  and  the  central 
station  being  of  8 -in.  diameter,  while 
tubes  of  the  same,  and  even  of  larger 
diameter,  are  employed  in  several  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  for  the  despatch  of  parcels  as 
well  as  of  letters.  A  proposal  is  now  on 
foot  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament  to 
authorise  the  establishment  of  a  pneu¬ 
matic  parcels  service  in  London.  Such 
a  scheme,  to  be  effective,  would  involve 
a  very  heavy  capital  expenditure,  prob¬ 
ably  running  into  millions,  but  if  sanction 
can  be  obtained  and  the  money  raised, 
the  project  would  be  of  immense  con¬ 
venience,  and  should  also  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  vehicular  traffic  to  a  marked 
extent. 


From  the  half-yearly  report 
stdpCCanaL  the  company,  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  that,  in  spite 
of  unfavourable  trade  conditions,  the 
seaborne  and  barge  traffic  on  the  canal 
amounted  to  1,903,833  tons  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  as  compared  with 
1,835,805  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1903.  We  referred  in  a 
previous  “Note”  to  the  Bill  relative  to 
the  deepening  of  the  canal,  and  are  glad 
to  find  this  measure  will  be  passed  before 
the  close  of  the  present  Session.  Another 
Act,  which  has  already  been  passed,  is  of 
much  importance,  and  confirms  an 
arrangement  between  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  and  the  company,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  construction  of 
wharves  and  dock  accommodation  at  the 
Manchester  end  of  the  canal.  The 
liberal  support  of  the  Corporation  has 
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been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  pastj 
and  the  new  Act  will  still  further  benefit? 
the  company,  shipowners,  and  traders' 
alike.  At  the  present  time  additional^ 
jetties  are  being  built  at  various ■  placed 
along  the  waterway,  spare  upper  gatesf 
are  being  provided  for  the  40  ft.  wide' 
locks,  and  additional  plant  is  in  hand  for; 
the  No.  9  dock  and  the  transit  shed.l 
These  works  will  probably  be  completed 
in  June,  1905.  It  will  be  seen  that  due 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  traffic  in  every  possible  direction, 
and  one  most  satisfactory  circumstance  is 
that  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  this 
manner  has  always  led  to  increase  of  net 
revenue,  which,  for  the  past  six  months, 
amounted  to  more  than  92,000/. 


a  An  interesting  small  museum 
Small  Museum  jiag  recenfly  been  created 
Famagusta.  out  of  an  old  church  in 
Famagusta,  Cyprus,  by  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  new  Curator  of  Ancient 
Monuments.  It  contains  about  100 
examples  of  the  most  interesting  stone 
carvings  of  the  Xlllth  and  XIVth 
centuries,  some  of  which  have  been 
illustrated  by  M.  Enlart  in  U Art  Gothique 
en  Chypre,  besides  a  quantity  of  old 
arms  and  armour  found  in  the  city  at 
different  times  since  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion.  There  are  also  some  curious  relics 
of  stained  glass  singularly  preserved, 
in  spite  of  the  ruin  of  all  the  old  churches 
at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  bombardment. 
This  new  institution  will  form  an  addi¬ 
tional  attraction  for  visitors  to  this 
most  famous  old  city. 


vestiges  IN  excavating  the  site  for 
of  the  a  block  of  new  buildings : 

Fleet  River.  ,  , ,  r  t  ° 

at  the  corner  ot  harnngdon- 
street  and  Seacoal-lane  have  been  found: 
some  relics  of  a  time  when  the  Fleet  was ; 
navigable  for  small  craft.  At  a  depth! 
of  some  20  ft.  were  discovered  a  row  of' 
blackened  oak  piles,  with  camp-shedding, ; 
which  had  been  constructed  to  hold  up[ 
the  bank  and  to  serve  as  a  retaining  wall  I 
for  a  wharf  or  quay  formed  of  bricks  and : 
stones  bonded  with  lime.  The  curve  of' 
the  wharf  up  Seacoal-lane  indicates  that  i 
there  was  a  creek  or  dock  for  the  loading  c 
and  unloading  of  barges  and  fighters  that  i 
were  plied  on  the  Fleet  near  its  junction! 
with  the  Thames. 


The  Particulars  of  the  thirty-  ' 
Association11  fifth  annual  excursion  of » 
Excursion,  the  Architectural  Associa-. 
tion,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Sherborne  e 
and  neighbourhood  from  August  15  toe 
August  20,  have  now  been  issued.  One 
Monday,  the  15th,  the  party  are  to  visit  i 
Trent  Church,  chantry  and  house  ;  Sand-  • 
ford  Orcas  house;  and  North  Cadbury { 
Court  and  church.  On  Tuesday  they}! 
will  journey  to  Crewkerne,  Beaminster,  j 
Melplash,  and  Parnham,  and  on  Wednes-ij 
day  the  house  at  Clifton  Maybank  and:] 
the  house  and  church  at  Brympton  are  to  c 
be  seen  and  Newton  Surmaville  visited.  1; 
Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  the  following'; 
visits  :  Templecombe,  Blandford,  Milton  n 
Abbey,  Piddletown,  Waterson,  Dorches-i 
ter,  and  Yeovil.  The  party  will  again  u 
visit  Yeovil  on  the  following  day,  when! 
the  village  and  church  of  Tintinhull,  ll 
Montacute  House,  and  Preston  Grange  a 
will  be  seen.  On  Saturday  the  excur- '] 
sionists  will  remain  in  Sherborne.  The' 
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;Ion.  Secretaries  of  the  excursion  are 
lessrs.  W.  Talbot  Brown  and  A.  W. 
pfennings.  Second-class  reserved  com¬ 
partments  on  the  2.55  train  from  Waterloo 
pill  be  arranged  for  on  Saturday,  the  13th, 
nd  the  headquarters  of  the  excursion 
fill  be  at  the  “  Digby  Hotel,”  Sherborne, 
favoured  by  good  weather  the  excursion 
uhould  be  a  very  successful  one. 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

To  the  Art  Journal  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell  contributes 
n  article  on  a  curious  and  interesting  subject, 
iat  of  the  series  of  artistically-embellished 

I  Oxford  Almanacks,”  issued  by  the  University 
nnually  since  1674,  and  of  which  we  gather 
lat  complete  examples  still  exist  with  the 
xception  of  that  of  1675,  the  second  of  the 
>ries,  of  which  no  copy  is  extant.  These 
Imanacks  consisted  each  of  a  large  sheet  con¬ 
fining  a  time-table  of  University  events  for 
ae  year,  which  time-table,  however,  is  quite 
ibordinate,  especially  in  the  earlier  examples, 
d  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  sheet, 
teproductions  on  a  small  scale  are  given  of  a 
ood  many  of  the  sheets,  and  very  interesting 
uey  are,  especially  the  older  ones.  The  latter, 
ccording  to  the  fashion  of  the  XVIIth  century, 
re  almost  entirely  allegorical  and  symbolic  ; 
he  XVIIIth  century  examples  that  are  given 
how  rather  mechanical  and  perspective  views 
f  this  or  that  college,  accompanied  by  ima- 
inary  or  allegorical  figures  in  the  foreground  ; 
diile,  when  wo  get  to  the  XIXth  century,  alle- 
orical  and  decorative  character  have  been 
like  dropped,  and  we  find  views  of  Oxford  in 
indscape  style,  to  some  of  which  the  great 
ames  of  Turner  and  de  Wint  are  appended. 
,'urner  drew  the  Almanack  annually  for  some 
ears,  having  been  first  appointed  as  artist  at 
ho  age  of  twenty-five,  before  he  was  famous, 
lefore  he  abandoned  the  post  he  had  become  a 
lan  of  renown,  but  was  not  the  less  taken  to 
ask  by  the  Dons  for  inaccuracy  in  his  repre- 
entation  of  some  of  the  buildings  which  he 
ook  as  the  subjects  for  his  illustrations — pro- 
ably  with  reason,  if  accuracy  was  an  object 
nth  them.  In  his  younger  days  Turner  was 
ne  of  the  most  masterly  and  painstaking  of 
rchitectural  draughtsmen,  but  later  the  spirit 
f  the  landscape-painter,  in  search  of  broad 
fleets,  relegated  architectural  accuracy  to  a 
scondary  place.  In  spite  of  the  high  artistic 
uality  of  the  later  landscape-painters’  illustra- 
ions,  and  of  the  old-fashioned  and  (to  us) 
ocentric  character  of  some  of  the  earlier 
ymbolic  designs,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
itter  were  really  much  more  the  right  kind  of 
hing  for  the  situation,  being  decorative  in 
itent  and  effect,  and  showing  a  good  deal  of 
ancy  and  invention.  The  earliest  one  (1674) 
s  very  curious  ;  the  main  feature  is  a  circular 
uilding  (in  bad  perspective),  with  a  large 
relied  opening  in  front  and  rear,  with  water 

II  round  it,  and  numbers  of  small  allegorical 
.gures  swimming  in  the  water,  perched  on 
'rackets  on  the  walls,  or  flying  in  the  sky ;  the 
alendar  is  engraved  on  panels  on  the  upper  part 
f  this  building,  and  where  the  last  one  on  each 
ide  would  have  become  illegible  from  fore- 
hortening,  small  flying  genii  have  obligingly 
aken  it  out  of  its  place  on  the  wall  and  hold  it 
tp  to  face  the  spectator.  Those  for  1677  and 
.680,  both  by  Michael  Burghers,  are  in  a  less 
laive  style ;  a  portion  of  the  sheet  is  occupied 
>y  the  almanack,  on  a  square  symmetrical 
■pace,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  symboli¬ 
cal  figures  and  landscape,  of  some  power  of 
lesign.  The  point  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the 
•eason  we  have  commented  on  it  at  some  length, 
s  that  the  older  artists  of  the  Oxford  Almanacks 
lad  a  much  better  idea  of  the  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  almanack  than  those  of  the  early 
XIXth  century,  and  that,  compared  with  the 
nvention  of  decorative  symbolical  figures  and 
compositions,  the  mere  insertion  of  a  view  of  a 
college  or  a  street  in  Oxford  is  a  prosaic  and 
inintellectual  proceeding.  What  is  the  class 
>f  work  in  favour  at  the  present  moment  does 
lot  appear,  as  1866  is  the  latest  example  given. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  the  Art 
Journal  is  an  admirable  etching  of  “  Hindliead,” 
)y  Mr.  Percy  Robertson. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Sturge  Moore,  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine,  on  “  A  Canon  of  Propor- 
.ion  for  the  Human  Figure,”  is  not  rightly 
lescribed  in  the  title,  since  it  only  deals  in  a 
general  way  with  the  question  whether  such  a 
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canon  is  possible  or  necessary,  and  with  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Abrecht  Diirer’s 
theory  of  proportion;  viz.:  that  it  was  only  a 
central  or  normal  standard  by  which  to  measure 
differences  or  deviations  from  it,  as  required  for 
artistic  expression.  But  surely  this  is  only  the 
mere  common  sense  of  the  matter ;  no  one 
supposes  that  an  ideally  perfect  or  standard 
form  is  to  be  applied  mechanically,  as  it  were, 
to  control  all  a  painter’s  figures.  To  arrive, 
however,  at  a  normal  standard  of  physical  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  human  figure  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  interest,  and  the  article  does  not  assist  us 
to  it,  as  the  title  seemed  to  promise.  The 
article  on  “  Old  Moustiers  Ware,”  translated 
from  the  original  of  M.  Henri  Frantz,  is  of  real 
interest  as  making  us  acquainted  with  a  once 
famous  pottery  ware  in  France  of  which  the 
examples  are  scattered  and  difficult  to  come  at ; 
and  the  beautifully  executed  illustrations  add 
to  its  value.  A  short  article  by  the  Editor  on 
“  Art  as  a  National  Asset  ”  should  be  attended 
to.  It  seems  a  low  view  to  take  of  art,  to  regard 
it  as  a  power  commercially  valuable  to  the  nation 
which  possesses  it ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  one 
form  of  the  national  value  of  art,  as  strikingly 
shown  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  France.  It  is  their 
art  which  brings  to  those  countries  multitudes  of 
visitors  who  would  otherwise  not  trouble  about 
it ;  and  this  is  a  point  which  might  appeal,  per¬ 
haps,  to  that  rigid  sense  of  economy  which 
characterises  British  legislators,  who  always 
look  on  public  money  spent  on  art  as  a  form  of 
extravagance.  If  one  could  .get  it  into  their 
heads  that  money  spent  in  improving  English 
art  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  benefit  the 
financial  position  of  the  country,  perhaps  even 
the  House  of  Commons  might  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter.  As  the  Editor  says,  one 
could  not  make  the  British  nation  artistic  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  “  nevertheless,  a  sound 
and  systematic  programme  for  putting  good  and 
bad  art  before  the  public  with  the  prominence 
they  respectively  merit  might  effect  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  their  powers  of 
discrimination.”  It  is  suggested  that  any 
attempt  to  help  art  and  artists  must  include 
helping  the  public  also,  more  especially  by  re¬ 
organising  our  galleries  and  museums  so  as  to 
emphasise  the  distinction  between  good  and 
inferior  art.  And  in  connection  with  such  an 
effort  comes  in  also  the  great  importance  of 
sound  choice  and  judgment  in  such  a  matter 
as  the  purchases  with  the  Chan  trey  Fund. 

In  Public  Work#  will  be  found  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  municipal  work  at  Rouen  and  at  Nice, 
and  an  article  on  “  The  Bridges  of  Berlin.” 
This  latter  is  of  interest  as  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  development  of  bridge-building  in 
Berlin,  but  the  more  recent  and  pretentious 
of  the  bridges  are  in  the  worst  and  most  tawdry 
taste,  both  in  their  masonry  and  in  their  decora¬ 
tive  iron- work.  Some  of  the  sculptural  decora¬ 
tions  are  better — the  bears  on  the  pedestals 
of  the  Moabit  bridge,  for  instance ;  but  in 
general  design  the  oldest  bridge  illustrated,  the 
Kurfursten  bridge,  is  by  far  the  best  in  point 
of  good  taste  and  propriety  of  architectural 
treatment.  In  fact,  the  progress  of  city  bridge¬ 
building  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
in  Berlin  as  in  London ;  the  older  bridges 
simple  and  monumental,  the  later  ones  pre¬ 
tentious  and  covered  with  florid  and  coarse 
ornament. 

In  The  World's  Work  is  an  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Barton’s  air-ship,  which  has  for  a 
long  time  been  in  process  of  construction  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  which  was  to  make 
its  first  trip  during  the  present  month.  It  is 
a  very  complicated  construction  ;  we  hope  it 
may  be  successful  in  carrying  the  problem  one 
step  further,  and  without  fatal  accidents  ;  but 
one  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  before 
any  real  success  is  arrived  at  in  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion  (and  we  believe  success  is  probable  in  the 
long  run)  a  great  deal  of  simplification  of  the 
machine  will  have  to  be  achieved.  Each 
experiment,  however,  may  be  useful  in  showing 
how  simplification  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  contains 
another  instalment  of  Professor  Goodyear’s 
studies  to  prove  that  all  the  lapses  from  vertical 
line  and  rectangular  setting  out  in  mediaeval 
churches  were  made  designedly  by  the  builders, 
and  are  what  he  calls  “  refinements  ”  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design.  He  seems  to  have  got  to  the 
climax  in  the  case  of  St.  Quentin,  where  the 
crossing  piers  have  all  taken  a  bend  outwards 
half-way  up  their  length.  That  the  position 
was  regarded  as  dangerous  is  shown  by  the 
tie-rods,  which  Professor  Goodyear  evidently 
recognises  as  an  awkward  fact  for  his  thesis, 
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but  he  dismisses  them  with  the  assumption  that 
they  were  put  in  recently.  If  he  had  found 
evidence  that  they  were  ancient  it  would  have 
made  short  work  with  his  theory,  and  ho  has 
apparently  not  tried  to  get  any  evidence.  He 
wants  to  know  how  piers  could  go  2  ft.  out 
of  the  perpendicular  without  the  vault  falling 
in.  Did  he  examine  the  condition  of  the  vault  ? 
At  Peterborough,  as  we  all  know,  the  piers 
have  moved  more  than  2  ft.  out  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  but  the  vault  did  not  actually 
fall  in,  though  it  was  in  a  very  precarious  state 
before  the  recent  restoration.  We  have  no 
doubt,  by  the  way,  that  if  ever  Professor  Good¬ 
year  condescends  to  take  English  Gothic  into 
his  consideration  (with  American  writers  this 
is  always  a  condescension),  he  will  discover 
that  the  west  piers  at  Peterborough  were 
purposely  built  leaning  outwards,  and  the 
choir  piers  at  Salisbury  leaning  away  from  the 
crossing.  But  is  it  even  necessary  to  consider 
this  difficulty  at  all  ?  If  the  tie-rods  are 
ancient,  as  we  surmise,  the  story  told  by  the 
building  itself  seems  to  be  this— that  the  thrust 
of  the  crossing  arches  and  vaulting  ribs  began 
pushing  out  the  piers,  that  tie-rods  were  then 
inserted  and  the  arches  corrected  (perhaps 
taken  down  and  rebuilt),  and  the  filling  of  the 
vault  inserted  subsequently.  It  is  a  more 
reasonable  explanation  than  Professor  Good- 
year’s,  at  all  events  ;  for  supposing  that  these 
piers  had  been  deliberately  built  broken- 
backed,  how  is  this  an  “  architectural  refine¬ 
ment  ?  ”  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  clumsy,  useless,  and  stupid  things  that 
could  possibly  have  been  done.  There  are  a 
few  undoubted  cases  in  which  buildings  have 
been  narrowed  on  plan  towards  one  end  in 
order  to  produce  a  false  effect  of  increased 
length,  but  the  widening  of  the  piers  at  the 
upper  portion  would  have  the  effect,  not  of 
increasing  but  of  diminishing  the  apparent 
height  of  the  building,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
French  Cathedral  builders  were  vying  with 
each  other  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  height ! 
The  notion  is  really  too  preposterous  to  do 
anything  but  laugh  at,  except  to  lament  that 
a  clever  man  should  have  got  such  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet.  Among  the  other  articles  in  the 
Record  is  one  on  the  work  of  Messrs.  Rutan 
and  Russell,  who  appear  to  be  the  leading 
architects  in  Pittsburg ;  we  cannot  say  that 
we  are  struck  by  any  very  remarkable  quality 
in  their  buildings  as  here  illustrated  ;  the  large 
Hotel  Sclienley  is  a  simple  and  massive  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  large  hotel  block,  but  it  might  have 
been  made  a  good  deal  more  attractive  without 
losing  simplicity.  Mr.  Charles  de  Kay’s  article 
on  “  The  Future  of  Decorated  Metals,”  which 
runs  here  into  a  third  chapter,  seems  intended 
chiefly  to  introduce  illustrations  of  American 
metal  work  ;  some  of  these  are  rather  common¬ 
place,  and  have  more  apparent  relation  with 
the  past  than  the  future,  and  the  wrought-iron 
electrolier  on  page  151  is  a  piece  of  very  bad 
naturalism;  but  we  are  grateful  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  bronze  stairway  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  a  good  translation  of  a  classic 
stone  ideal  into  bronze  form  ;  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  some  details  of  that. 
The  designer’s  name  is  not  given. 

By  far  the  best  thing  illustrated  in  the 
Berliner  Architektur-Welt  is  an  example  not  of 
architecture  but  of  sculpture — a  funeral  monu¬ 
ment  by  Herr  Von  Dammann,  consisting  of  a 
perfectly  plain  square  stele,  with  an  inscription 
cut  so  as  to  form  a  decorative  square  on  the 
surface,  and  a  heavily-draped  female  figure 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  stele,  with  one  hand 
up  to  her  chin,  in  an  attitude  of  musing.  There 
is  a  dignity  and  repose  both  of  line  and  expres¬ 
sion  about  this  which  we  do  not  often  see 
realised  in  German  sculpture.  Among  the 
architectural  designs  illustrated  the  most 
noticeable  is  a  lake-side  restaurant,  of  which 
MM.  Berndt  and  Lange  are  the  architects ; 
an  erection  of  very  fanciful  character,  not 
unsuitable  for  a  building  of  the  kind,  and  with 
some  good  application  of  sgraffito  decoration 
in  the  interior.  The  number  contains  an  essay 
by  Dr.  Hans  Sohmidkunz  on  “  Kinderlust  und 
Stadtbauschmerz,”  beginning  with  considera¬ 
tions  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  safe  and 
adequate  playing-space  for  children  in  towns, 
and  going  off  (rather  illogically)  into  a  Utopian 
scheme  for  three-story  streets  in  cities,  one  for 
heavy  traffic,  one  for  quick  traffic,  and  one  for 
various  purposes  (including  apparently  the 
children’s  sports).  Proposals  of  this  kind, 
besides  being,  on  economic  grounds,  outside 
the  region  of  practical  politics,  would  result  in 
conditions  absolutely  unhygienic  as  well  as 
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inconsistent  with  anything  like  nobility  of 
effect  in  city  architecture.  Proposals  of  the 
same  nature  have  been  made  in  England,  con¬ 
cerning  which  all  one  can  say  is  that  their 
authors,  to  overcome  a  minor  inconvenience  of 
crowded  traffic,  would  inflict  on  cities  an 
expensive  and  permanent  disfigurement  and 
loss  of  air  circulation. 

The  Architektonische  Rundschau  does  not 
oontain  this  month  a  single  design  worth 
remark  except  one  on  which  we  have  already 
commented  in  reference  to  an  illustration  which 
appeared  in  the  Berliner  Architektur-  W eit. 

The  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  article 
under  the  title  “  Recent  Lights  on  Ancient 
Egypt,”  a  collective  review  of  various  recent 
works  on  the  subject.  We  do  not  understand 
why  M.  Choisy’s  “  L’Art  de  Batir  chez  les 
Egyptiens  ”  is  not  included  among  the  list  of 
books  at  the  head  of  the  article,  although  it  is 
the  subject  of  some  two  pages  of  special  comment 
in  the  course  of  the  review.  The  article  is  a 
good  comprehensive  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  art  and 
history,  and  concludes  with  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  that,  amid  the  great  and  rapidly 
growing  bulk  of  material  for  Egyptian  study, 
accuracy  of  observation  and  of  interpretation, 
“  which  also  means  distinguishing  clearly 
between  fact  and  conjecture,”  should  be 
especially  aimed  at.  “  If  leading  scholars 
would  bear  this  in  mind,  their  books  would  be 
either  fewer  or  smaller,  and  each  contribution 
would  mark  a  definite  and  positive  step  in  the 
advance  of  knowledge.”  The  number  also 
contains  an  article  on  “  Giotto  and  Early 
Italian  Art,”  ostensibly  a  review  of  the  new 
elition  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  edited  by 
Mr.  Langton  Douglas,  assisted  by  Air.  S.  A. 
Strong.  We  gather  that  the  editor  has  taken 
a  different  line  from  the  authors,  who  regarded 
Giotto  as  essentially  Florentine  and  a  follower 
of  Cimabue,  while  Mr.  Doulgas  regards  Giotto 
as  essentially  Roman  in  his  artistic  descent 
and  education,  and  dismisses  Cimabue  as  a 
myth.  As  we  have  before  taken  occasion  to 
remark,  this  attempt  by  some  recent  art-critics 
to  deny  the  influence  and  even  the  existence 
of  Cimabue  as  a  painter  is  absurd  in  the  face 
of  Dante’s  explicit  reference  to  him  as  the 
head  of  painting  in  his  day  ;  Dante  was  too 
close  to  the  period  to  have  mistaken  a  myth 
for  a  man.  The  summary  of  Giotto’s  position 
in  Italian  art,  at  the  close  of  the  article,  is 
eloquent  and  written  in  a  true  spirit  of  criticism. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  Mrs.  Ady  writes  an 
article  on  G.  F.  Watts  which  very  adequately 
represents  the  feeling  with  which  the  nobility 
and  steadfastness  of  Watts’s  life  and  his  artistic 
aims  must  be  regarded  by  all  seriously  thinking 
people.  But  as  a  critical  review  the  article 
is  pervaded  by  the  same  kind  of  mistake — a 
mistake  of  a  noble  nature,  no  doubt — which 
pervaded  Watts’s  own  view  of  art.  Watts,  in 
his  later  years  at  all  events,  made  too  much  of 
the  didactic  element  in  art,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  artistic  element ;  and  Mrs.  Ady 
is  so  much  occupied  with  the  moral  greatness  of 
Watts’s  life  and  character  (in  which  we  are 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  her),  that  she  seems 
rather  to  regard  this  as  assuring  the  artistic 
greatness  of  his  works.  She  quotes,  we  observe, 
the  French  critic  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  as  having 
confessed  that  “  the  works  of  this  English 
master  had  first  made  him  believe  in  symbolic 
painting.”  Something  like  this  may  be 
deduced  from  de  la  Sizeranne’s  remarks,  but 
those  who  refer  to  what  the  French  critic 
actually  said  about  Watts,  in  his  book  “  La 
Peinture  Anglaise,”  will  see  that  this  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  opinion  is  hardly  accurate.  We  have 
not  the  book  at  hand  at  the  moment  for  quota¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  remember  that  de  la  Sizeranne 
emphasised  very  strongly  his  opinion  as  to  the 
mistake  of  making  painting  into  a  sermon,  and 
complained  that  Mr.  Watts  had  been  “  le 
bourreau  des  tous  nos  joies  ”  in  art.  The 
mistake  of  moral  painting  is  that  the  moral  dies, 
the  art  remains.  Watts  was  a  much  nobler 
character  than  Titian,  but  Titian  was  a  much 
greater  painter. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Woodgate  on  the  important  question 
of  the  proposed  Thames  Barrage,  with  special 
reference  to  the  essay  by  Mr.  Barber  in  Public 
Works,  which  we  have  before  commented  on. 
Mr.  Woodgate’s  article  is  a  very  important  and 
thoughtful  one,  and  should  be  read  by  those 
who  will  be  officially  concerned  in  settling  the 
question.  His  opinion,  which  is  the  same 
as  we  heard  long  ago  from  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  of  river  and  harbour 


engineers,  is  that  the  stoppage  of  tidal  action 
at  Gravesend,  which  would  be  the  result  of  the 
barrage,  will  only  have  the  effect  of  removing 
the  difficulty  as  to  water  to  a  situation  lower 
down  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Thames  at 
Gravesend  will  then  be  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  (relatively)  as  the  Thames  at  Teddington 
now  is,  and  that  we  shall  have  less  water  at  low 
tides  at  Gravesend,  and  more  silting,  than  now 
exists.  Considering  the  enormous  expense  of 
the  work,  and  that  once  done  it  cannot  be 
undone,  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
problem  on  all  sides  ought  to  be  given  to  it 
before  anything  is  decided  on. 

In  Scribner's  Magazine,  under  “  The  Field 
of  Art,”  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  the  well-known 
architect,  writes  an  article  on  the  deficiencies 
of  the  plan  of  New  York,  with  a  grand  scheme 
for  a  city  improvement,  consisting  in  driving 
a  great  central  avenue  160  ft.  wide  right  along 
the  centre  or  back- bone  of  the  city ;  a  block 
plan  of  the  scheme  is  given.  Mr.  Flagg  makes 
suggestions  in  regard  to  sale  or  exchange  of  sites 
which  lie  thinks  would  make  it  economically 
feasible  ;  of  that  we  cannot  well  judge ;  but 
that  the  scheme  would  be  a  grand  one  there 
is  no  doubt ;  the  plan  speaks  for  itself. 

In  the  Century  an  article  on  “  The  Summer 
Splendour  of  the  Chinese  Court”  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  illustrations  of  the  architecture 
in  connexion  with  the  Summer  Palace  (twelve 
miles  from  Pekin),  which  are  of  some  interest, 
and  include  a  view  of  a  pavilion  pier  built  in  the 
form  of  a  marble  boat  ;  a  fancy  which  reminds 
one  of  the  Roman  treatment  of  the  island  in 
the  Tiber. 

Harper  includes  an  article,  rather  historical 
than  architectural,  on  Chateau  Gaillard,  with 
effective  but  rather  sketchy  illustrations.  The 
number  also  contains  a  short  but  most  impor¬ 
tant  article  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  “  Electric 
Theory  of  Matter,”  to  which  we  may  return. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  includes  the  first 
part  of  a  lengthy  and  carefully-studied  essay  on 
the  Roman  remains  at  Frejus,  the  ancient 
Forum  Julii. 

The  Antiquary  includes  an  article  by  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Maw  on  “  The  Church  Libraries 
of  King’s  Lynn,”  a  collection  of  books  in  the 
Stanley  Public  Library  of  that  town,  and  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  “  The  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  Library.”  On  November  4,  1631,  it 
was  ordered  “  that  fifty  pounds  be  bestowed 
by  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  towards  the 
furnishinge  with  bookes  of  the  Library  in 
St.  Margaretts  church.”  The  article  describes 
some  interesting  books  in  the  collection,  with 
illustrations  of  two  cuts  from  the  Hall  Book.  Mr. 
MacMichael’s  essay  on  “  London  Signs  and  their 
Associations  ”  is  continued. 

Knowledge  contains  an  article  by  Miss  C'lerke 
on  “The  Inevitable  Ether” — inevitable,  be¬ 
cause  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  appears 
to  be  inexplicable  without  it.  Astronomers  and 
physicists  seem  to  be  coming  to  a  certain  unity 
of  thinking  in  regard  to  the  ether,  which  how¬ 
ever,  so  far,  seems  to  be  only  a  name  for  a 
condition  of  space  which  we  can  only  appre¬ 
ciate  by  its  results.  Fifty  years  ago  people 
talked  of  the  “  electric  fluid  ” — an  idea  now  only 
relegated  to  the  ages  of  faith.  Possibly  fifty 
years  hence  the  term  “  ether  ”  may  have  become 
equally  antiquated.  The  same  number  con¬ 
tains  the  first  chapter  of  a  practical  essay  on 
“  The  Temperature  of  the  Air  ”  and  the  means 
of  observing  and  recording  it,  by  Mr.  William 
Marriott,  and  an  article  on  “  The  Later  History 
of  the  Horse,”  which  we  refer  to  because  two 
engravings,  representing  the  horse  in  Assyrian 
art  and  the  horse  in  Greek  art,  have  got  the 
titles  transposed,  the  Assyrian  picture  being 
described  as  Greek,  and  vice  versa ;  which 
indicates  a  want  of  “  knowledge  ”  on  the  part 
of  some  one. 


ROMAN  NOTES. 

The  excavations  in  the  Forum  are  still 
proceeding,  but  no  discoveries  of  great  import¬ 
ance  are  announced  as  having  been  made  since 
the  writing  of  my  last  article  ( Builder ,  July  23, 
p.  88).  „  . 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Lacus  Gurtius, 
a  well  of  the  Republican  period,  of  the  oldest 
type,  has  recently  been  explored ;  it  was 
excavated  in  the  hard  subsoil,  with  footholes 
for  descent,  and  not  lined  with  tufa  slabs, 
like  the  wells  of  later  date.  The  upper  part 
of  it  was  filled  with  lumps  of  tufa  ;  at  the  bottom 
were  found  three  skeletons  of  large  watchdogs, 
together  with  fragments  of  archaic  terra-cotta 
antefixse.  The  exploration  of  the  lower  strata 


near  the  base  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domi 
tian  is  not  yet  complete.  ( Tribuna ,  July  11.) 

The  problem  of  the  Via  Cavour  has  beei 
examined  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  tk 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  its  report 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Comm.  Boni,  ha 
just  been  published.  It  was  originally  intende< 
that  the  Via  Cavour — a  comparatively  nel 
street  descending  from  the  railway  station- 
should  cross  the  open  area  of  the  Forum  by  1 
bridge  superseding  the  present  road  which  run 
on  a  viaduct  between  the  arch  of  Septimiu 
Severns  and  the  Capitol,  and  cuts  off  tin 
temples  of  Concord  and  Vespasian  from  tin 
rest  of  the  Forum,  thus  ruining  the  view  of  tin 
north-west  end  of  it.  But  the  recent  extensioi 
of  the  area  of  excavation  has  rendered  such  1 
bridge  almost  impossible,  while,  owing  to  tin 
removal  of  the  street  which  passed  in  front  o 
the  Curia  and  covered  the  site  of  the  Comitium 
the  present  road  has  become  more  inconvenien 
and  dangerous  than  ever,  owing  to  its  narrow 
ness  and  the  sharp  curves  which  it  makes 
and,  being  an  important  artery  of  com 
munication  (as  a  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  cit; 
will  show),  it  has  a  good  deal  of  traffic  t 
carry. 

The  Commission  docs  not  discuss  this  point 
but  contents  itself  with  recommendations  witi 
regard  to  the  Via  Cavour — which  can,  it  no^ 
seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  only  be  carriet 
to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  and  under  no  circura 
stances  across  the  Forum. 

The  municipal  engineers  desired  to  take  i 
close  to  the  back  of  the  Curia  (now  the  Churc] 
of  S.  Adriano)  and  across  the  site  of  the  tempi 
of  Venus  Genetrix,  which  occupied  the  centr 
of  the  Forum  of  Cajsar.  But  the  Commission’ 
report  urges  that  the  sites  of  the  Imperia 
Fora,  which  are  to  a  considerable  extent  covcrei 
by  modern  streets  and  buildings,  should  b 
respected  (in  order  not  to  prejudice  the  possi 
bility  of  their  eventual  exploration),  and  tha 
the  new  prolongation  of  the  Via  Cavour  shoult 
keep  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Forum  0 
Augustus,  and  then  run  round  two  sides  of  th 
Forum  of  Trajan  to  the  Piazza  Venezia.  Fron 
an  archajological  point  of  view,,  there  is  every 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  recommendations  of  tin 
Commission,  though  the  engineering  difficultie 
may  be  considerable,  inasmuch  as  the  slope 
of  the  Quirinal  come  right  down  to  the  north 
east  side  of  the  Imperial  Fora,  the  hemicycle  o 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  being,  indeed,  built  righ 
against  the  hill. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  ii 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  by  Sig 
Arduino  Colasanti.  (Tribuna,  July  12.)  Oi 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  basilica,  abovi 
the  present  flat  gilded  ceiling,  which  was  com 
pie  ted  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503),  an 
remains  of  frescoes  which  appear  to  belong  t< 
the  end  of  the  XIHth  century.  On  the  two  side 
walls  of  the  nave,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  th< 
wall  over  the  triumphal  arch,  are  the  busts  0 
Saints  on  a  blue  ground  in  large  medallions 
while  a  medallion  on  the  south-east  wall,  ove 
the  main  entrance,  has  a  representation  of  thi 
Agnus  Dei.  Above  these  medallions  is  a  line  0 
small  arches,  shown  as  if  constructed  in  colouret 
marbles,  and  resting  upon  pilasters,  witl 
acanthus  leaf  capitals  ;  and  above  these  agaii 
a  line  of  rosettes  between  red  and  yellow  bands 

These  frescoes  are  works  of  considerabll 
power,  and,  though  inspired  by  classical  models 
are  by  no  means  lacking  in  life  and  vigour 
while  they  reveal  careful  calculation  on  th: 
part  of  the  artist  of  the  effect  that  they  ougk 
to  produce  at  a  considerable  height  above  th 
floor  level.  They  possess  the  characteristic 
of  the  Roman  school  of  the  latter  half  of  th 
XIHth  century,  and  present  several  points  0 
similarity  with  the  frescoes  of  Pietro  Cavallin 
in  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  discovered  onl 
two  or  three  years-  ago,  and  unluckily  quit 
inaccessible  to  the  public,  situated  as  they  ar; 
in  the  nuns’  choir.* 

We  know,  too,  that  Pope  Nicholas  IV 
(1288-1292)  restored  the  church  of  S.  Marii 
Maggiore  ;  indeed,  the  mosaics  of  the  apse  wen 
executed  by  his  order,  and  in  them  he  appears  a 
an  adorer  of  the  Virgin  at  her  Coronation  ;  whili 
an  inscription  set  up  by  him  recorded  thai 
“  he  restores  the  Virgin’s  ruined  fane,  and  th. 
old  church  is  made  new.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Sig.  Colasanti  noticec 
that  the  frescoes  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  are  lest 
fine  in  execution  than  the  other  known  works  c 
Cavallini,  and  declines  to  pronounce  a  decide! 


*  Cf.  Henna  run  La  GaZlerie  Nazionali  Italiane,  1 
(1902),  61. 


[pinion  as  yet.  In  any  case,  the  discovery  is 
>ne  of  considerable  importance  for  the  history 
jif  the  evolution  of  Italian  art. 

Thomas  Ashby,  jun. 


3EAR-YARD  AND  ARCH-ROW,  LINCOLN’S- 
INN-FIELDS. 

i  The  houses  in  Bear- yard  and  Portsmouth  - 
ilace,  a  passage  leading  from  the  yard  into 
jjincoln’s-inn- fields,  with  some  in  Portsmouth - 
treet,  are  being  pulled  down.  One  of  the 
rouses,  No.  2  in  the  street,  formerly  Louches- 
juildings,  and  now  named  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
Chambers,  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  last 
emaining  house  of  Arch,  or  West-row,  built  by 
iligo  Jones,  that  has  retained  its  original  front  in 
ed  brick,  though  the  top  story  is  a  subsequent 
ubstitution,  seemingly,  for  the  attic  above  the 
flocking  course.  The  three  pilasters  have 
onic  capitals  with  hanging  wreaths  or  swags  ; 
he  middle  one  has  an  ornamented  band  bearing 
S.  fleur-de-lys ;  on  the  similar  bands  of  the 
wo  other  pilasters  are  roses  displayed.  Those 
>adges,  carved  in  stone,  commemorate  the 
act  that  when  Inigo  Jones  laid  out  the  Cup, 
>r  Cop,  and  Purse-fields,  under  the  commission 
ssued  in  1618,  he  began  on  the  west  side, 
ncluding  part  of  Great  Queen-street,  the  site 
)f  the  Pightells  and  Purse-fields,  which  belonged 
o  the  jointure  of  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen, 
Henrietta  Maria.  Jones  made  an  archway 
icross  the  end  of  Forfue,  or  Fortifue-lane — 
low  Sardinia,  formerly  Duke-street  (1648) — 
eading  from  Fyckett’s- fields  through  the 
Purse- fields,  and  so  alongside  Fortifue-garden  to 
;he  Via  de  Aldwyche,  now  Drury-lane.  The 
jlevation.of  the  house  we  cite  gives  some  idea 
if  what  the  whole  row  was  originally  like  under 
his  hands  ;  for  of  the  remaining  houses  six — 
namely,  Nos.  60a,  50,  56,  62-3,  and  65,  have 
been  re-built,  and  of  five,  Nos.  51-2-3,  61,  and 
64,  the  fronts  have  been  changed  and  stuccoed, 
whilst  Nos.  57-8,  one  house,  has  a  stone  front 
apparently  of  a  later  time,  and  Nos.  66-7 
is  Newcastle  House,  built  by  Captain  Winde, 
a  scholar  of  Jones’s  pupil  and  executor  Webb, 
for  the  Marquis  of  Powis  in  or  about  1686. 
But  the  pilasters  remain  of  Nos.  51-2,  54-5,  and 
!64,  and  in  three  houses  of  that  group  they  still 
[carry  the  rose  and  fleur-de-lys  devices.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  22, 1898,  we  illustrated  the  rare  silver  medal, 
by  George  Bower,  struck  to  commemorate  the 
pillage  and  burning  on  the  night  of  Decem¬ 
ber  11, 1688,  of  the  Franciscans’  Chapel  in  Duke- 
street,  since  the  Sardinian  chapel  or  church 
of  SS.  Anselm  and  Cecilia.  The  medal,  pre¬ 
sented  to  William  and  Mary  on  their  accession, 
bears  on  its  reverse  a  beautifully  wrought 
relief .  showing  Arch-row  with  its  old  elevations, 
the  forecourt  walls  with  their  gate-piers,  and 
•the  wooden  posts  and  rails  of  the  square  wherein 
the  Protestant  mob  are  burning  crosses,  etc., 
from  the  chapel,  which  with  the  Friars’  house, 
now  No.  54,  the  Presbytery  at  the  arch-way, 
is  depicted  as  in  ruins.  There,  as  at  Covent 
Garden,  Inigo  Jones’s  designs  were  not  carried 
■out  in  their  entirety ;  a  plate,  attributed  to 
Hollar,  was  found  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
H.  Fancourt,  of  Highbury,  which,  as  he  con¬ 
siders,  delineates  the  architect’s  original  designs, 
whereof  only  that  for  the  west  side  of  the 
square  was  completed  as  he  had  intended. 
Timbs  records  that  Inigo  Jones  built  Ports¬ 
mouth  House  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
Fields  “  for  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.”  The 
so-called  “  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ”  of  Charles 
Dickens  is  a  reputed  relic  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth’s  dairy-house ;  the  Ordnance 
Survey  marks  Portsmouth-placo  as  being  the 
site  of  Portsmouth  House. 

The  inner  square  of  Bear-yard  is  the  site 
of  Charles  Gibbons’s  tennis  court,  opened  as  a 
theatre  by  Killigrew  and  the  King’s  company 
on  November  8,  1660,  with  a  performance  of 

King  Henry  IV.”  The  remains  of  that 
play-house,  which  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  adjacent  Duke’s  Theatre,  in  Lisle’s  tennis- 
-court,  Portugal-street,  were  discovered  after 
a  fire  on  September  19,  1809,  and  are  illustrated 
in  Wilkinson’s  “  Londina  Illustrata.”  Some 
slaughter-houses  erected  on  the  site  gave  way 
fifteen  years  ago  to  the  casual  and  receiving 
wards  of  the  Strand  Union,  built  after  designs 
by  the  late  W.  S.  Cross. 

- .  4« - 

Police  Buildings,  Sedgley,  Wolverhampton. 
— The  new  police  buildings  at  Sedgley  were 
opened  recently.  The  plans  for  the  work  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cheadle,  the  County  Sur¬ 
veyor,  and  Messrs.  H.  Gough  and  Sons,  of 
Wolverhampton,  were  the  contractors.  The 
total  cost  of  the  buildings  was  5,000£. 


BRAUWEILER  ABBEY. 

Situated  at  about  a  mile  from  Konigsdorf 
Station,  near  Horrem,  and  at  about  half  an 
hour’s  train  journey  from  Cologne,  on  the  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  line,  this  striking  church  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  on  account  of  its 
splendid  grouping  of  towers,  lantern,  and  lofty 
spire,  and  its  commanding  position  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  great  expanse  of  flat 
country  below. 

The  first  structure  on  its  site  was  a  timber 
chapel  of  small  dimensions  discovered  by  a  rich 
man  in  a  wood,  and  consecrated  to  St.  Medar- 
dus.  The  Count  Palatine  Hermann,  whose 
castle  stood  at  Brauweiler,  caused  the  chapel 
to  be  rebuilt  in  stone,  and  this  was  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  Warinus  of  Cologne  (976-85). 
The  Count’s  son  and  successor,  Ezo,  who 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Otto  II.,  resolved 
to  build  a  monastery  at  Brauweiler,  and  on 
April  14,  1024,  the  foundation-laying  was 
performed,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the 
little  chapel,  by  Archbishop  Poppo  von  Stablo, 
and  Archbishop  Pilgrim  consecrated  the  church 
on  November  8,  four  years  later. 

In  1048  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
church  and  buildings,  and  Abbot  Elio  laid  the 
new  foundation  on  June  30  of  that  year.  The 
third  abbot,  Wolfhelin  (1065-91),  richly  decor¬ 
ated  the  church,  and  finished  the  fabric. 

About  the  middle  of  the  XHth  century 
buildings  around  the  church  were  commenced, 
and  in  1141  an  altar  was  dedicated,  in  the 
west  tower,  to  St.  Michael — apparently  a  not 
unusual  place  in  churches  in  Germany  for  altars 
to  that  saint. 

The  aisles  were  also  vaulted  about  then,  and 
several  columns  erected  and  others  strengthened 
in  the  nave,  with  buttresses  outside.  No 
definite  plan  seems  to  have  been  followed  for  a 
while,  the  old  work  and  the  new  mingling 
curiously,  and  new  work  extending  west  with¬ 
out  being  finished.  About  1196  Abbot  Bertram 
of  Anrath  planned  an  extension  of  the  church, 
and  raised  funds  in  the  Cologne  diocese  for  the 


work.  The  next  abbot  (Godesman)  continued 
his  predecessor’s  labours,  and  in  1200  the  whole 
of  the  east  end  was  rebuilt,  from  east  of  the 
choir  to  the  transepts,  the  choir  being  extended 
12  ft.,  but  the  old  crypt  was  not  altered.  In 
the  same  year  three  new  altars  were  consecrated 
in  the  crypt. 

The  works  were  left,  in  1226,  unfinished,  the 
south  turret  of  the  tower  being  only  at  part  of 
its  height,  and  covered  with  a  provisional 
roof.  The  northern  one  was  less  high,  and  was 
later  on  lowered  to  about  half  the  height  of  the 
choir  and  the  foundation  of  the  west  tower  was 
laid,  but  not  more. 

An  organ  was  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  at  the  end  of  the  XIVth  century. 

In  the  XVIth  the  original  vaulting  gave  place 
to  a  Late  Gothic  one,  shortening  the  interior 
by  4  ft.,  but  raising  the  nave  by  that  amount. 

In  a  great  storm  in  1606  the  west  tower  fell 
in  and  greatly  damaged  the  roof,  and  the  steeple 
was  restored  in  1629. 

A  decree  of  Napoldon,  in  1802,  refounded  the 
Abbey,  and  in  1806  the  church  was  made 
parochial.  Since  1815  the  buildings  have  been 
government  property,  and  are  now  a  reforma¬ 
tory  and  house  of  correction.  The  paintings 
and  altars  and  carvings,  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
cloisters,  are  alone  worth  a  journey  to  go  and 
inspect. 

The  restoration  of  the  church  was  commenced 
in  1860,  and  the  works  were  practically  com¬ 
pleted  in  1895.  J.  A.  R. 

- - 

IRONWORK  IN  THE  SAVOY  HOTEL 
EXTENSION. 

These  two  drawings  show  some  of  the  wrought - 
iron  work  balustrading  carried  out  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  Extension  by  Messrs  Starlcie  Gardner, 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  C'ollcutt. 
They  form  good  examples  of  work  of  the  kind 
which  has  character  and  interest  without 
eccentricity. 

The  railing  along  the  cornice  is  a  large  piece 


Iron  Bailing  along  Comice,  Strand  and  Savoy  Court  Elevations. 


Bailing  between  Columns  of  North  Wall  (South  Block). 
Ironwork  in  Savoy  Hotel  Extension. 
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of  work,  as  when  finished  it  will  extend  from 
the  eastern  end  all  along  the  Strand  frontage, 
returning  along  Savoy  Court,  and  it  is  then 
carried  to  the  western  extension  round  Herbert’s 
Passage,  finally  ending  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building  ;  a  length  in  all  of  nearly  500  feet. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS.* 

In  bringing  before  you  once  more  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Sanitary  Fittings,  which  has  so  often 
been  discussed  at  your  meetings,  I  confine 
myself  to  those  connected  with  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  and  common-sense  method  of  disposing 
of  sewage,  the  water-carriage  system.  Till  a 
comparatively  recent  period  all  water-closets 
were,  as  a  rule,  placed  in  the  darkest  and  most 
out-of-the-way  corners,  shut  off  alike  from  light 
and  air,  and  with  no  escape  for  the  effluvia 
except  into  adjoining  rooms  ;  a  state  of  matters 
oaly,  alas,  too  common  still.  Water-closets, 
baths,  lavatories,  and  sinks  were,  besides,  all 
connected  with  the  same  soil-pipe,  and  were 
also  inclosed  in  wooden  linings  which  soon 
became  sodden  with  filth,  and  gave  off  most 
offensive  smells  ;  water  cisterns  and  storage 
tanks  were  placed  where  they  were  bound  to 
receive  foul  gases  from  closets  and  drain- 
ventilating  pipes  ;  and  the  ground  underneath 
the  house  contained  a  perfect  net-work  of  soil- 
pipes.  Now,  all  this  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  case.  In  an  ideal 
building  all  fittings  and  drains  should  be 
designed  and  arranged  so  that  waste  matter  of 
every  kind  may  be  earned  outside  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  the  necessary  rooms  and  appli¬ 
ances  should  be  so  placed  against  outer  walls 
that  they  may  receive  the  maximum  amount  of 
light  and  air.  .  .  . 

Baths. — These,  for  public  or  for  the  best 
private  work,  should  be  of  enamelled  fire-clay  ; 
but  for  general  use,  the  material  most  to  be 
recommended  is  cast-iron  porcelain-enamelled, 
t.e.,  with  the  inside  coated  with  white  porcelain 
enamel  which  is  practically  incorporated  with 
the  iron  by  fusion  in  a  muffle  furnace.  Almost 
equally  good  is  cast-iron  vitreous-enamelled, 
where  the  coating  is  coloured  instead  of  white. 
Confusion  has  arisen  between  the  two,  but  the 
difference  is  of  colour  rather  than  of  kind,  the 
essential  constituents  of  the  coating,  and  the 
methods  of  application  and  manufacture, 
being  the  same  in  both.  Porcelain  enamel  is 
more  costly,  not  so  much  because  it  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  silica  and  is  more  durable 
(though  this  is  the  case),  as  because  it  is  more 
readily  soiled  by  dust  specks,  etc.,  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  The  white  coating  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  recommendation  of  readily 
showing  dirt,  and  therefore  of  promoting  that 
cleanliness  so  necessary  in  connexion  with 
sanitary  appliances.  The  inferior  quality  of 
some  of  the  earlier  porcelain-enamel  raised  a 
prejudice  against  baths  of  the  kind  ;  but  nowa¬ 
days  the  improvements  in  making  and  firing 
that  have  been  introduced  render  the  goods  of 
any  high-class  manufacturer  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy.  The  metallic  enamelled  and  japanned 
baths,  so  common  in  this  country,  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  surface,  merely  a  superior 
kind  of  paint,  very  soon  becomes  discoloured, 
and  gives  wav  under  the  action  of  soap  and  hot 
water.  What  the  porcelain-enameller  aims  at 
is  such  an  adjustment  of  fluxes  and  silicates  as 
will  give  a  coating  that  cannot  be  affected  bv 
anv  ordinary  means. 

Every  bath  should  have  a  roll-top  edge  to 
throw  off  moisture,  should  be  raised  on  feet, 
and  should  be  set  out  from  the  walls.  It  can 
thus  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  all  round  and 
underneath.  After  use  it  should  always  be 
rinsed  out  with  clean  cold  water  applied  by  a 
sponge  or  clean  cloth.  Bath-rooms  should  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  and  they  should  also 
be  properly  heated  by  means  either  of  radiators 
or  of  hot-water  towel  drying  rails. 

Closets. — Every  closet  should  have  floro  and 
walls  alike  of  impervious  material — marble, 
mosaic,  tiles,  enainelled-brick,  endeca  (that  is’ 
embossed  zinc  sheets  enamelled),  or  cement. 
Cement  or  plaster  walls  should  be  painted  and 
varnished  ;  or  where,  for  cheapness,  they  are 
hung  with  American  cloth  or  paper,  the  former 
shoujd  be  painted  and  varnished  and  the  latter 
varni shed.  An  v  wood  used  should  be  hard  wood . 
Closet  traps  should,  if  possible,  be  what  is  called 
the  P  pattern,  and  should,  if  at  all  long,  be 
separately  ventilated.  If  the  outlet  require  to  1 
go  through  the  floor  with  an  S  trap,  this  ought 
to  have  a  2  inch  ventilating  connexion.  ; 


•  Part  of  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  John 
Shanks  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  Congress  in  Glasgow. 


Closets  should  never  have  wooden  inclosures  ; 
the  only  wood  necessary  is  the  hinged  seat,  and 
this  should  fe  connected  directly  with  the 
pedestal.  The  pedestal  itself  should  stand  at 
least  6  in.  clear  of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  sweep  and  wash  all  round. 
The  pan  and  plug  and  the  two-piece  hopper 
closets  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  gone,  and 
the  wash-out  is,  in  consequence  of  its  laro-e 
soiling  surface,  fast  following  them  ;  but,  of  the 
older  types,  the  valve,  or  Bramah,  pattern  still 
holds  its  ground,  and  is,  if  properly  made  and 
fitted,  a  good  enough  arrangement.  The  most 
modem  types  are  the  wash-down  and  the 
siphonic  ;  and  either  of  these,  of  good  design 
and  properly  fitted  up,  should  give  complete 
satisfaction. 

Storage  Tanks  and  Flushing  Apparatus. — 
For  perfect  efficiency  all  houses  ought  to  have 
storage  tanks  to  furnish  a  supply  for  every 
purpose  except  drinking — drinking-water  should 
always  be  taken  direct  from  the  main.  These 
should  be  placed  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
building  ;  should  be  of  large  capacity ;  should 
always  have  good-sized  supply  valves  and 
overflows  ;  and  should  have  tight-fitting  covers 
to  prevent  dust  from  getting  in.  They  should 
be  cleaned  at  least-  twice  a  year,  and  should 
have,  on  the  pipe  leading  to  the  various  fittings, 
a  full -way,  screw-down,  stop-tap,  to  enable  the 
supplv  to  be  cut  off  for  repairs,  etc.  The 
actual  flushing  process  may  be  accomplished  in 
three  different  ways: — (l)  By  what  is  known 
as  a  regulating  supply  valve,  fixed  over,  or  at 
the  side  of,  the  water-closet,  and  fed  from  the 
storage  tank  referred  to.  Regulating  valves 
of  good  construction  are  noiseless,  and  with  a 
good  and  ample  water-supply  very  suitable  and 
convenient.  (2)  From  a  cistern  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
above  the  closet.  (3)  From  a  cistern  immediately 
above  and  behind  the  closet.  Cisterns  fitted 
some  distance  above  the  closet  should  be  placed 
directly  over  the  pan  ;  and  the  connecting 
pipe  should  be,  by  preference,  of  brass  or  copper, 
straight,  or  with  as  few  bends  as  possible,  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  long,  at  least  1  J  in.  in  external 
diameter,  and  set  at  least  1  in.  clear  of  the  wall. 
The  centre  window  so  common  in  closet-rooms 
may  perhaps  interfere  with  this  arrangement, 
but  if  the  tank  be  fitted  above  the  window  the 
pipe  can  still  be  carried  straight  down.  If  the 
cistern  must  be  placed  at  the  side,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  discharge  pipe  has  as  few 
bends  as  possible,  since  these  create  friction  and 
diminish  the  force  of  the  flush.  Cisterns  vary 
greatly  in  shape  and  design,  and  over  no  sanitary 
fitting  does  more  grumbling  arise,  sometimes 
on  the  ground  of  noise,  and  sometimes  on  the 
ground  of  bad  quality.  Here  again  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  price.  If  purchasers  be  willing  to 
pay,  they  can  have  an  article  that  will  last, 
and  that  will  work  with  comparatively  little 
noise.  The  best  materials  are  those  least 
affected  by  corrosion — porcelain  ;  enamelled 
fire-clay  ;  cast-iron,  glass-enamelled  internally 
or  porcelain-enamelled  inside  and  outside  ;  or 
wood,  lined  with  lead  or  copper.  Cisterns 
placed  immediately  above  and  behind  the  pan, 
though  at  first  looked  on  with  considerable 
disfavour,  have  proved  very  successful.  A 
regulating  stop-tap  renders  them  almost  noise¬ 
less,  the  larger  inlet  more  than  compensates  for 
the  lack  of  height  pressure,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  water  washes  the  basin,  clears  the 
trap,  and  flushes  the  drain  in  a  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

Sinks. — Sinks  are,  of  all  our  sanitary  appli¬ 
ances,  those  that  probably  receive  least  care  and 
attention.  Many  people  seem  never  to  con¬ 
sider,  or  else  readily  to  forget,  that  badly-fitted 
and  foul-smelling  kitchen  and  scullery  finks 
may  cause  serious  pollution  of  cooking-pans, 
dishes,  and  cutlery,  and  even  of  food  itself. 
These  appliances  should  be  made  of  strong  fire¬ 
clay,  white  glazed  all  over,  with  round  edges, 
and  with  no  woodwork  settings  or  casings  of  any 
description  whatever.  A  loose  teak-wood 
grating  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom  to  prevent 
the  breaking  of  crockery,  or  damage  to  the 
enamel  from  saucepans,  etc.  ;  but  even  here  a 
wire  cage  is  perhaps  better.  The  large  drain 
boards  at  the  sides  should  be  covered  with 
tinned  or  nickeled  copper.  Sink  and  boards 
should  be  supported  on  cantilever  brackets. 
The  trap,  discharging  through  the  wall  so  as  to 
leave  the  floor  quite  clear,  should  be  of  glass- 
enamelled  cast-iron,  as  lead  is  much  more  liable 
to  injury  from  external  violence.  The  waste 
and  overflow  pipes  should  be  large.  If  the  sink 
be  placed  a  few  inches  clear  of  the  wall,  the 
latter  should  be  lined  with  white  glazed  tiles 
extending  from  the  floor  to  12  ins.  above  the  top 
of  the  sink  ;  and  if  it  be  placed  against  the  wall 


there  ought  to  be  a  glazed  fire-clay  back  at  leas 
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12  in.  high.  All  angles,  crevices,  and  darj 
corners  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  using  the  higher 
class  of  sanitary  appliances,  of  having  thesi 
arranged  and  fitted  up  in  accordance  wita 
hygienic  laws,  and  of  following  the  best  skillet 
advice  that  can  be  obtained,  are  matters  tha 
cannot  be  too  strongly  or  earnestly  impressej 
on  the  general  public. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  op  Architects.— 
Some  members  of  the  Manchester  Society  o: 
Architects  recently  made  a  three  days’  visit  tc 
Oxford.  Arriving  on  Friday  night,  the  whoh 
of  Saturday  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Town  Hal 
and  six  of  the  colleges.  After  service  or 
Sunday  at  the  Cathedral,  the  new  church  foi 
the  Cowley  Fathers  was  seen.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  punting  down  to  Iffiey,  where  some 
hasty  jottings  were  made  of  the  famous  Norman 
church  and  of  the  charming  old  rectory.  Monday 
was  devoted  to  sketching  at  St.  John’s  01 
Magdalen. 


Boohs. 


Modern  Cottage  Architecture.  By  various  archi¬ 
tects.  Edited  by  Maurice  B.  Adams. 

London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.  1904. 

No  book  could  possess  a  title  more  alluring  to 
architects  than  this  work,  for  no  subject  lends 
itself  to  illustration  more  attractively  than 
cottages.  There  is,  however,  such  endless 
variety  to  be  met  with  in  these  smaller  dwellings 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  hold  some  principle 
or  aim  in  view  which  will  exercise  restraint  in 
the  selection  of  examples,  an  element  which  is 
lacking  in  the  publication  under  notice. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  fifty  exterior  views 
reproduced  from  various  well-known  architects’ 
drawings,  prefaced  by  “  Notes  Concerning 
Cottage  Building,”  by  Mr.  Adams.  Numerous 
plans  are  given,  but  the  selection  is  wholly  one 
of  picturesque  designs  for  lodges  and  cottages 
gathered  from  a  wide  range,  with  no  other  object 
than  illustrating  certain  excellent  buildings 
produced  in  recent  years.  No  single  type  of 
dwelling  predominates,  nor  does  the  book  serve 
to  indicate  the  tendency  of  present-day  cottage1 
design. 

The  preface  emphasises  certain  difficulties: 
which  beset  the  path  of  the  cottage  builder, 
consequent  upon  the  economic  conditions  of 
our  times  ;  but  the  illustrations  do  not  attempt 
in  any  way  to  present  solutions  of  the  problems.: 
The  author  avoids  all  reference  to  questions  of: 
cost,  which  is  generally  the  first  factor  in  the: 
erection  and  maintenance  of  this  kind  of  pro-: 
perty.  Little  is  said  about  the  types  of  plan 
necessary  to  produce  inexpensive  or  artistiei 
designs,  and,  practically  speaking,  the  question1 
of  interior  treatment  is  omitted  entirely. 

Much  useful  information  is  given  in  tha 
preface,  together  with  some  practical  hints  upon: 
matters  of  detail.  But  a  book  of  this  descrip- :i 
tion  should  be  ahead  of  the  times.  Reference1 
is  made  briefly  to  the  septic  tank  treatment  of) 
sewage,  which  is  more  suited  to  larger  houses,? 
but  no  information  or  suggestions  are  given  as  toi 
“  surface  ”  disposal  of  wastes,  such  as  is  found: 
most  convenient  and  simple  for  cottages  ini 
country  places.  Ferro-concrete  is  lightly] 
touched  upon,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  methodsl: 
yet  in  view  which  will,  in  course  of  time,  help  to: 
overcome  the  financial  difficulty  of  the  problem,) 
when  brought  more  into  general  use.  Papering : 
is  recommended  in  preference  to  the  distem- 1 
pering  of  walls,  which  we  do  not  think  meets  i 
with  general  acceptance. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  publication  is  am 
interesting  record  of  some  excellent  cottage'] 
architecture  of  a  good  class,  but  we  do  not) 
anticipate  that  any  direct  purpose  will  be  served) 
by  its  appearance. 


Bayeux  Cathedral.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Myln: 

Bell :  Cathedral  Series.  1904. 

This  little  handbook  will  be  useful  to  visito: 
to  Bayeux  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  contaii 
much  information  about  the  cathedral,  an 
useful  references  to  the  churches  of  the  distric 
No  mention  is  made,  however,  of  the  gre£ 
and  important  abbey-church  of  Cerisy-h 
Foret,  which  is  within  an  easy  bicycle  ride 
Ouistreham  also  deserves  detailed  descriptioi 
The  illustrations  from  French  photographs  ai 
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jdmirable ;  equally  bad  are  those  by  some 
mateur,  taken  with  a  snap-shot  camera 
/itliout  rising  front  or  swing-back  ;  those  of 
phaon  and  Ryes,  with  all  the  windows  lurching 
Inward  towards  the  central  tower,  are  par- 
icularly  discreditable.  In  another  edition 
jhe  writer  would  do  well  to  consult  more  recent 
Authorities;  especially  Ruprich-Robert’s  “D's- 
ours  a  la  Soci^te  des  Antiquaires  de  Nor- 
nandie,”  1882.  He  would  also  do  well  to  ccn- 
ult  Viollet-le-Duc’s  “  Dictionnaire  Raisonne,’’ 
I.,  300,  where  he  would  learn  that  the  archi- 
ecture  of  Bayeux  choir  is  no  more  French 
ban  that  of  Lincoln  or  Salisbury.  The  book 
iffers  from  the  rest  of  the  series  in  possessing 
n  introduction  on  the  principles  of  Gothic 
rchitecturo.  This  needs  considerable  revision. 
Ve  are  told  that  if  a  Gothic  vault  falls,  it  will 
irush  all  the  pillars  and  arches  below.  How 
b  it,  then,  that  the  piers  and  arches  are  all 
itanding  at  Tintern  ?  The  vaults  fell  long, ago. 
i’ll  ere  is  also  a  little  too  much  sermonising, 
nd  not  always  good  sermonising — e.g.,  we  are 
old  that  the  combination  of  Norman  arcade 
.nd  Gothic  clerestory  in  the  cathedral  nave  is 
1  so  beautiful  in  every  way  that  in  gazirg 
hereupon  a  deep  sense  of  spiritual  repose  is 
hed  over  the  soul  of  man.”  This  sort  of  thing 
i  not  wanted  in  an  archaeological  handbook. 


Indent  and  Modern  Furniture.  By  John  W. 

Small.  Stirling  :  Eneas  Mackay. 

Ve  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  the  title  of 
/hich  was  more  misleading.  The  author 
hould  have  called  it,  surely,  “  Furniture, 
Lncicnt  and  Modern.”  The  section  on  medern 
urniture  consists  exclusively  of  illustrations  of 
lis  own  designs,  or,  as  he  says  in  the  preface, 
1  examples  of  modern  furniture  which  during 
be  last  few  years  have  been  designed  and 
xecuted  for  manufacturers  and  others  from 
ull-sized  drawings  supplied  by  the  author,” 
hough  what  he  means  by  “  designing  from  full- 
ized  drawings  ”  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
Jot  content  with  the  profuse  illustration  of 
lis  own  work,  the  author  naively  tells  us 
if  one  piece  that  “  it  forms  a  very  imposing 
>iece  of  furniture,”  and  of  another  “  that  it 
ias  had  great  success  on  the  market,  as  far 
,s  the  number  made  can  be  taken  as  a  test  ”  ; 
md  the  reader  is  tempted  to  exclaim  that  he  can 
veil  believe  it. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  illustrations  of 
>ld  furniture  are  well  and  carefully  done,  and 
iften  of  great  interest ;  but  they  are  far  too  few 
or  a  book  which  does  not  profess  to  deal 
xclusively  with  any  particular  period.  Had 
he  second  section  been  illustrated  with  the 
arao  frugality  from  the  best  examples  of  modern 
vork  it  might  have  been  of  some  value  and 
nterest. 


Anglican  Innocents  in  Spain.  By  F.  E. 

Sidney,  F.S. A.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 

Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Ltd.  1903. 

Tow  comes  it  that  Spain  fails  to  make  herself 
ittractive  to  the  tourist  ?  Why  does  not  that 
;lass,  English  and  American,  that  visits  Italy, 
nake  a  diversion  by  crossing  the  Pyrenees'  ? 
rhe  climate  is  not,  it  is  true,  so  agreeable  as  the 
Miniate  of  Italy.  But  there  is  much  beauty  in 
the  later  spring  and  autumn.  The  matter  of 
.anguage  is  but  a  superficial  difficulty,  and  is 
rot  a  serious  bar  to  travel  nowadays.  Spanish 
irchitecture  and  painting  are  of  unquestioned 
nterest.  The  characteristics  of  the  people  are 
various  and  picturesque.  Yet,  despite  every¬ 
thing  that  may  be  urged,  Spain  fails  to  appeal 
to  the  popular  imagination.  She  has  produced 
—and  we  think  the  reason  of  her  failure  lies  here 
—no  great  personalities  that  touch  the  common 
sentiments  of  humanity.  She  has  neither  a 
Michelangelo  nor  a  Savonarola.  In  the  place 
if  the  one  she  offers  us  Velasquez,  whose  talents, 
lowever  pre-eminent,  can  reach  but  the  few. 
[n  place  of  the  other  we  have  the  spirit  of  the 
ild  Iberian  fanaticism  that  found  outlet  in  the 
Inquisition — the  Iberian  ferocity  that  still  holds 
jarnival  at  the  bull  fight ;  a  legacy  recorded 
ipon  the  frescoes  of  the  Palace  of  Minos  four 
thousand  years  ago,  marking  the  trail  of  this 
tribal  migration  from  the  shores  of  the  Black 
3ea. 

Much  of  the  neglect  of  which  we  speak  is  due, 
ao  doubt,  to  the  scantiness  of  a  literature  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inform.  George  Borrow' s  “  Bible  in 
Spain  ”  still  remains  a  classic.  Richard  Ford’s 
“  Gatherings  in  Spain  ”  and  the  guide-books  he 
compiled  for  Murray  provide  information  of 
attractive  interest.  George  Edmond  Street  has 
given  us  his  “  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,” 
wherein  he  laid  hold  of  the  vital  elements  of 


her  architectural  development,  following  the 
growth  of  the  Romanesque  and  Romantic 
periods  in  the  north,  rather  than  the  accidental 
creations  of  the  Saracen  at  Seville  and  Cordoba. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Street  was  entirely  fitted  to  do  justice  to  the 
licence  by  which  the  Spanish  builder  sought  and 
found  the  picturesque.  Finally  we  should  not 
forget  to  mention  Lord  Leighton’s  admirable 
estimate  of  Spanish  art,  contributed  in  a  lecture 
to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Yet 
our  information  must  be  considered  meagre. 
And  so  to  fill  the  void,  pleasant  and  communi¬ 
cative  travellers  describe  to  us  the  Alhambra, 
the  Alcazon,  and  the  bull-fight,  while  they  trust 
to  the  camera  to  fill  up  the  blanks.  Mr.  Sidney 
in  no  way  falls  below  the  standard  of  this  class  of 
production.  We  would  point  out,  however, 
that  if  the  .Saracen  element  in  architecture  is  to 
be  exclusively  admired,  the  home  of  this,  and 
of  its  purest  examples,  may  be  sought  for  in  the 
French  North  African  province  of  Mauritania. 
The  Tower  of  Mansourah  at  Tlen^en  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  towers  ever  erected  in  any 
style. 


Stained  Glass.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  London  : 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.  1903. 

This  small  book  of  just  over  150  pages  forms  one 
of  the  Art  Handbooks  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  is  published  for  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  a  capitally  written  and 
illustrated  guide  by  a  well-known  authority  on 
a  most  fascinating  subject,  and  the  opportunity 
has  been  wisely  taken  of  illustrating  the  book 
with  examples  for  the  most  part  from  those  in 
the  Museum,  and,  as  is  explained  in  the  preface, 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  fine  series  of  tracings 
now  in  the  Art  Library  made  by  the  late 
Octavius  Hudson.  The  author  traces  the 
history  of  stained  glass  in  its  various  forms  from 
Early  Gothic  to  Renaissance,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  work  is  a  useful  inventory  of  the  examples 
in  the  Museum,  arranged  as  far  as  is  possible  in 
order  of  date.  The  illustrations  are  throughout 
excellent ;  particularly  good  are  some  of  the 
examples  given  of  XIVth  century  quarries  and 
grisaille.  Equally  interesting  in  their  way  are 
the  reproductions  in  Chapter  VII.  of  Renaissance 
drawings  for  armorial  and  domestic  glass. 


Dunstable:  its  History  and  Surroundings.  By 
Worthington  G.  Smith.  London  :  Elliot 
Stock,  and  the  Homeland  Association,  Ltd. 
1904. 

This  forms  Vol.  III.  of  the  “  Homeland 
Library,'’  and  contains  a  very  full  account  of 
the  chief  points  of  interest  of  this  historic 
Bedfordshire  town,  and  much  information 
concerning  the  prehistoric  remains,  natural 
history,  geology,  etc.,  of  the  almost  equally 
interesting  district  of  which  it  forms  a  centre. 
Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  fine  fragment 
of  the  nave  of  the  Priory  church,  illustrated 
with  two  plans  and  photographs.  One  plan 
shows  the  arrangement  as  in  1850,  and  the 
other  includes  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the 
monastic  church  and  cloister.  Much  no  doubt 
of  great  interest  would  result  if  the  site  of  the 
presbytery  were  examined  ;  and,  unlike  many 
such  sites,  it  is  free  of  obstructions,  and  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  built  upon.  Although  much 
has  been  removed  at  various  times,  as  in 
other  cases  of  the  kind,  sufficient  should 
remain  to  give  us  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  how 
this  fine  church  was  arranged.  The  author’ 
contributes  more  than  one  caroful  drawing 
towards  the’  illustrations,  but  the  majority  are 
from  photographs.  A  very  beautiful  pulpit 
and  canopy  at  Edlesborough  is  one  of  the 
best.  Two  excellent  maps  of  the  town  and 
district  are  placed  in  a  pocket  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  and  help  to  complete  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  carefully -prepared  monograph. 


Slingsby  and  Slingsby  Castle.  By  Arthur 
St.  Clair  Brooke.  Methuen  and  Co.  1904. 
The  Rev.  A.  S.  Brooke  has  printed  in  a  good 
and  convenient  style  the  records  of  his  parish, 
his  church,  and  the  adjacent  manor.  It  was 
not  written,  we  may  suppose,  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  widely  read  ;  but  it  should 
appeal  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  historical 
neighbourhood  to  which  the  records  refer  ;  and  it 
is  certainly  very  desirable  that  such  records 
should  be  written.  We  noticed  some  little 
while  since,  we  remember,  a  “History  of  Luton 
Church,”  compiled  by  its  Rector,  a  similar  class 
of  work  of  unquestioned  interest,  although 
the  interest  was  for  the  most  part  a  local  one. 
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Antwerp  :  an  Historical  Sketch.  By  Wilfred  C. 

Robinson.  London :  R.  and  T.  Wash- 

bourne.  1904. 

Byzantium — Venice — Antwerp,  these  are  the 
centres  around  which  the  modern  world  has 
revolved,  for  we  must  include  its  commercial 
with  its  social  progress  and  with  those  interests 
which  develop  with  society.  Indeed  the 
development  of  the  arts  have  always  run  con¬ 
currently  with  commerce.  We  wish  we  could 
add  that  the  converse  were  equally  true. 

Antwerp — the  city  on  the  wharf — became 
famous  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century, 
under  the  reign  of  the  enterprising  Charles  V. 
“  Antwerp  was  then  truly  a  leading  city  in 
almost  all  things,  but  in  commerce  it  headed 
all  the  cities  of  the  world,”  says  an  old 
chronicler.  Bruges,  the  great  banking  centre, 
yielded  her  position,  and  the  Hanseatic 
merchants  removed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt.  “  I  was  astonished  and  wondered 
much  when  I  beheld  Antwerp,”  wrote  an  envoy 
of  the  Italian  Republic,  “  for  I  saw  Venice 
outdone.”  In  what  direction  Venice  was 
outdone  is  not  recorded.  Not  in  her  archi¬ 
tecture  at  least ;  scarcely  in  her  painting.  We 
cannot  concede  a  Tintoret  for  a  Rubens.  Yet, 
inasmuch  as  Antwerp  was  the  home  of  Metsys, 
of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and  the  Teniers,  the 
home  also  of  Christopher  Plantin,  the  great 
printer,  her  glory  is  not  to  be  sought  in  trade 
alone.  She  is  still  remembered  as  a  mother  of 
art  and  of  letters,  while  her  mercantile  pre¬ 
eminence  belongs  to  a  buried  past.  Important 
and  interesting  as  the  history  of  the  city  is,  we 
cannot  touch  on  it  further.  We  must  leave 
our  readers  to  follow  her  fortunes,  political  and 
religious,  under  Mr.  Robinson’s  able  guidance. 


Hampshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 

F.S. A.  Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Purser.  London  : 

Methuen  and  Co.  1904. 

This  is  one  of  “  The  Little  Guides,”  convenient 
in  form  and  well  printed.  Mr.  E.  H.  New  has 
contributed  the  illustrations  to  most  of  the 
books  of  this  series.  The  simplicity  of  his 
style  is  well  known,  and  it  is  one  that  is 
eminently  suitable  for  conveying  information 
without  prejudice  to  his  charm  as  a  draughts¬ 
man  ;  far  preferable,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  manner 
of  illustration  that  is  much  in  vogue,  where  the 
topographical  interest  has  to  be  sought  for 
amid  a  riot  of  clouds.  Miss  Purser,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  drawings  in  this  book,  is  a 
follower  in  Mr.  New’s  school.  The  guide  is 
conveniently  arranged  alphabetically  and  not 
in  routes.  The  antiquarian  interests  of  the 
county  have  been  treated  bv  the  author  with 
both  knowledge  and  appreciation. 


Near  Oxford.  By  Rev.  H.  T.  Inman,  M.A. 

Oxford  :  Alden  and  Co.,  Ltd.  London : 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  1904. 

Tins  small  book  is  a  good  examp’e  of  the  kind 
of  guide  which  has  of  recent  years  been  the 
outcome  of  increased  interest  in  places  lying  off 
the  beaten  track,  formerly  but  little  known 
except  to  the  enthusiast,  but  now  more 
readily  reached  by  bicycle  and  motor.  The 
letterpress  is  the  result  of  the  author’s  own 
personal  visits  and  notes,  and  the  majority  of 
the  illustrations  are  from  photographs  specially 
taken  for  the  work.  Some  of  the  best  are  those 
illustrating  the  churches  at  Ewelme,  Cassington, 
Eynsliam.  Thame,  and  Burford.  The  district 
included  has  a  radius  of  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Oxford,  an  extremely  rich  one  in  examples 
of  both  church  and  domestic  work.  It  will  be 
found  a  good  guide  both  for  the  amateur 
(for  whom  a  glossary  of  terms  is  provided) 
and  the  architect  and  student  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  chief  points  of  interest  to  be  found  in 
each  village.  An  index  is  given,  and  also 
a  clear  map  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  _ 


Adventures  among  Pictures.  By  C.  Lewis 

Hind.  London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black ; 

1904. 

We  do  not  see  where  the  “  adventures  ”  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  title  come  in  ;  the  book  is  a  volume 
of  collected  papers  of  criticism  on  pictures  and 
painters,  mostly  reprinted  from  the  Academy. 
The  author  writes  pleasantly  and  sympathetic¬ 
ally  about  painting,  in  an  easy-g< ring  manner, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  art  will 
enjoy  turning  over  his  pages,  though  they  will 
hardly  find  any  important  questions  of  art- 
criticism  settled  in  them.  There  is  a  little  too 
much  of  the  tendency  of  the  modern  English 
art-critic  never  to  allude  to  the  Royal  Academy 
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without  a  sneer.  In  Goldsmith’s  time  the 
secret  of  acceptation  as  an  art-critic  was  “  to 
praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino  ”  ;  nowa¬ 
days  it  is  to  sneer  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is 
true  that  the  Academy  hangs  a  great  deal  of 
uninteresting  work,  and  that  it  is  somewhat 
narrow  in  its  sympathies ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  from  every  annual  Academy  exhibi¬ 
tion  could  be  picked  out  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  pictures  to  make  up  a  better  collection 
than  any  other  that  is  habitually  to  be  seen  in 
London. 

The  Country  Gentleman's  Estate  Book,  1904. 
Edited  and  compiled  by  W.  Broomhall. 
London  :  The  Country  Gentleman’s  Associa¬ 
tion  (1903),  Limited.  1904. 

This  book  has  a  great  quantity  of  varied 
information  connected  with  landed  estates. 
The  part  which  will  be  most  useful  to  our 
readers  is  that  entitled  Building  Memoranda. 
In  a  short  space  this  contains  a  number  of 
facts  which  the  land  agent,  when  he  has  to 
turn  his  attention  to  building,  will  find  useful. 

Timber  :  Growth  and  Structure  ;  Felling,  Con¬ 
verting,  and  Buying,  etc.  Edited  by  Paul  N. 
Hasluck.  London  :  Cassell  and  Co.  1904. 
This  little  book  of  ninety-six  pages  contains, 
according  to  the  preface,  “  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  the  knowledge  of  timber  scattered 
over  seventeen  volumes  of  Building  World."  The 
compilation  is  well  done,  and  the  book  includes 
a  large  amount  of  useful  and  interesting 
matter,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
editor  was  -wise  in  confining  himself  to  the 
matter  which  had  already  appeared  in  his 
periodical.  In  the  chapter  on  “  Measuring 
Timber  ”  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  allowances 
made  for  bark  in  round  timber,  or  as  to  the 
special  methods  adopted  in  the  sale  of  certain 
woods,  such  as  teak.  The  chapter  entitled 
“  Varieties  of  Builders’  Woods  ”  contains  short 
but  useful  descriptions  of  the  principal  timbers 
used  in  building,  but  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
comprehensive,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
jarrah,  karri,  maple,  cedar,  sequoia,  and  some 
other  varieties  which  are  now  on  the  market. 
In  the  paragraph  on  page  66  the  effect  of  knots 
in  timber  under  tension  and  compression  is  not 
by  any  means  clearly  stated.  These,  however, 
are  matters  of  minor  importance.  The  book 
contains  fifty-six  illustrations,  and  can  be 
recommended  as  a  convenient  and  useful  hand¬ 
book,  especially  for  students. 


Subject  List  of  Works  on  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
and  Electro-Technics  in  the  Library  of  the 
Patent  Office.  Published  at  the  Patent  Office, 
London.  1904. 

We  have  received  for  review  the  “  Subject 
List  of  Works  on  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
Electro-Technics,  ii  the  Library  of  the  Patent 
Office.”  We  can  congratulate  the  compilers 
on  the  very  careful  manner  in  which  they 
have  done  their  work.  Under  the  various 
headings  the  works  are  arranged  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  this  arrangement  is  of  great 
value  to  the  historian  as  well  as  the  inventor. 
The  headings  have  been  judiciously  chosen, 
and  the  key  given  at  the  end  we  have  found 
convenient.  There  are  one  or  two  minor 
headings  which  might  be  improved.  On  p.  18 
we  should  have  written  “  Darsonvalisation  ” 
instead  of  “  Arsonvalisation,”  and  on  p.  206 
we  should  have  written  “  perpetual  motion  ” 
instead  of  “  perpetual  motors.”  We  notice, 
on  p.  33,  that  the  spelling  of  the  author’s  name 
in  a  recently- translated  German  work  has, 
very  properly,  been  corrected.  We  have  only 
noticed  two  misprints,  namely,  one  on  p.  69, 
where  Mr.  A.  W.  Heaviside’s  name  is  spelt 
“  Heavyside,”  and  the  other  on  p.  112,  where 
his  brother’s  name  is  also  wrongly  spelt.  On 
p.  167  we  would  have  included  Dr.  Larmor’s 
and  Professor  Rutherford’s  books  under  “  Ions 
and  Electrons.”  _ 


Railway  Maximum  Rates,  Charges,  and  Traffic 
/lets.  By  M.  B.  Cotsworth.  London : 
Bemrose  and  Sons.  1904. 

With  profits  steadily  falling  off  and  tending 
towards  the  vanishing  point,  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  public  naturally  search  diligently 
for  openings  for  retrenchment.  Wages  ana 
cost  ot  raw  material  affording  no  relict  whatever, 
“  expenses  ”  are  overhauled.  Of  these  “  railway 
charges  ”  often  forms  one  of  the  least  satis¬ 
factory  features,  from  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
as  to  whether  the  charges  are  legal  or  not. 
It  has  seemed  in  the  past  almost  impossible 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  railway  companies’ 


powers  in  this  respect ;  but,  armed  with  Mr. 
Cotsworth’s  little  volume,  the  mystery  becomes 
wonderfully  simplified.  The  inquirer  can  very 
soon  ascertain  the  charging  limit  of  every 
company  for  any  distance  and  for  any  descrip¬ 
tion  of  traffic — always  remembering  that  the 
item  of  “  cartage  ”  is  an  uncertain  quantity 
not  dealt  with  by  the  Railway  Rates  Acts. 

A  feature  of  this  work  is  the  free  use  of  heavy 
type  and  italics  for  the  accentuation  of  im¬ 
portant  passages,  while  the  scales  of  rates  are 
most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive.  Posses¬ 
sors  of  the  earlier  editions  will  have  already 
appreciated  all  this,  and  they  will  find  much 
additional  information  of  value  in  this  third 
edition.  As  an  example  of  the  thoroughness 
which  characterises  the  work  we  may  instance 
the  new  sections  dealing  with  light  railways. 
The  authorised  charges  will  be  found  (set  out 
with  the  same  careful  exactness  as  the  scales 
of  charges  for  the  main  lines)  applicable  to  all 
light  railways  which  have  secured  Parlia¬ 
mentary  powers.  Many  of  these  are  not  yet  in 
existence,  and  some  in  all  probability  never 
will  exist,  but  the  author  has  apparently  missed 
no  undertaking  authorised  up  to  date. 


Oil  Engines :  Their  Selection,  Erection ,  and 

Correction.  By  W.  A.  Tookey.  London : 

Merritt  and  Hatcher,  Ltd.  1904.  (Is.  net.) 
This  is  a  companion  work  to  the  handbook  on 
“  Gas  Engines,”  reviewed  in  our  columns  last 
October.  After  an  introductory  chapter  in 
which  the  author  enters  into  a  general  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  capabilities  of  oil  engines  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  operate,  successive 
sections  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  “  Selection,” 
“  Erection,”  and  “  Correction.”  These  three 
chapters  give  much  useful  and  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  which  should  be  appreciated  by  intending 
purchasers,  as  well  as  owners,  and  attendants  of 
oil  engines.  An  appendix  containing  illustra¬ 
tions  of  some  twenty  well  known  types  of  oil 
engines  is  a  very  serviceable  addition  to  the 
book,  affording  means  of  ready  comparison 
between  the  various  forms  of  such  motors  mad? 
n  the  present  day. 


Notes  on  Blacksmiths'  Work.  By  Major  R.  F. 
Sorsbie,  R.E.  Chatham :  Royal  Engineers 
Institute.  (Agents  :  W.  and  J.  Mackay  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Chatham).  1903. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  a  very  businesslike 
collection  of  notes  compiled  for  the  instruction 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
whose  duties  frequently  require  them  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  work  of  blacksmiths,  and  sometimes  to 
establish  workshops  and  to  teach  unskilled  men 
the  essentials  of  modern  practice.  Detailed 
comment  on  a  work  of  this  character  can  scarcely 
be  expected,  but  we  may  say  generally  that  the 
subject  matter  is  well  selected,  and  that  the 
individal  notes  are  clearly  and  concisely  stated. 
The  book  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters, 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  smithy  ;  forging  welding, 
and  otherwise  treating  wrought  iron  and  steel  ; 
hardening  and  tempering  steel ;  bench  work  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  coach  smithing.  The 
letterpress  is  elucidated  by  a  series  of  forty  - 
one  plates,  containing  no  less  than  230  figures, 
illustrating  smiths’  tools  of  various  kinds  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
Although  specially  written  for  the  Service,  we 
confidently  recommend  this  book  to  all  who 
'  desire  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  as 
to  the  work  conducted  in  the  smithy. 


The  Law  and  Practice  Relating  to  Private  Street 
Works,  together  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Particulars  and  Decisions  of  Cases.  Reported 
by  William  Spinks,  M.I.C.E.  London : 
E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd.  1904. 

This  is  rather  a  mixed  kind  of  book.  The  first 
part  contains  portions  of  statutes,  the  second 
remarks  on  the  law,  and  lastly  there  is  an 
appendix  giving  a  precis  of  different  decisions. 
This  is  well  done ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
the  value  of  judicial  decisions  is  often  much 
lessened  to  the  reader  when  the  judgment 
cannot  be  read  in  full.  The  absence  of  an 
index  is  rather  a  serious  drawback  to  the  work. 


Saw  Mill  Work  and  Practice :  A  Book  for 
Owners,  Overseers,  and  Operators  of  Wood- 
Working  Machinery.  By  W.  J.  Blackmur. 
London  :  William  Rider  and  Son,  Ltd.  1904. 
In  this  book  the  author  deals  with  wood¬ 
working  machinery  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
actual  user.  It  is  no  part  of  his  programme  to 
discuss  the  design  and  mechanical  construction 


of  such  appliances,  and  the  whole  of  the  matter 
and  illustrations  relate  to  the  everyday  work 
of  the  saw  mill.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  care  and  operation 
of  saws  and  sawing  machines  of  various  kinds, 
there  are  three  or  four  chapters  which  deal  with 
rotary  cutter  and  fixed-knife  planing  machines, 
and  with  machines  for  special  objects.  So  far 
as  these  subjects  are  concerned,  the  author 
is  evidently  writing  on  matters  with  which  he 
has  the  familiarity  begotten  of  long  personal 
experience.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
chapters  on  “  Shafting  and  Belting,”  and 
“  Motive  Power.”  Many  hints  contained  in 
the  last  mentioned  chapters  are  both  useful  and 
practical,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  author 
possesses  a  very  limited  qualification  to  offer 
advice  on  the  subjects  in  question,  and  especially 
on  that  of  motive  power.  Considering  the 
book  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  careful  study  of  those  who  desire 
reliable  guidance  on  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  saw  mill.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  work  of  the  printer  and  binder  has  not 
been  better  performed. 


3llustrations. 


JUMIfiGES. 

HE  illustration  of  JumiSges  Abbey 
shows  the  Xlth  century  nave,  as 
seen  from  the  southwest.  On  the 
right  is  seen  the  western  wall  of 
the  central  tower  now  disappeared.  Weather¬ 
ings  of  three  different  roofs  are  seen  on  this 
wall.  The  Xlth  century  roof  of  the  nave 
rested  on  gabled  transverse  arches.  These 
gables  would  naturally  be  built  as  flat  as 
possible  to  diminish  the  weight  on  the  arches. 
It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  lowest 
of  the  three  weatherings  represent?  the  pitch  of 
the  Xlth  century  roof.  At  some  period  a 
balustrade  was  constructed  in  front  of  the 
triforium  arcade ;  marks  of  the  balustrade 
still  remain.  A  similar  balustrade,  also  not  of 
the  original  construction,  remains  in  the  tri¬ 
forium  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbaye-a  ix-hommes 
at  Caen.  The  capitals,  as  is  usual  in  the  Xlth 
century  work  of  Normandy,  are  of  Corinthian 
type,  with  the  acanthus  omitted  ;  the  cushion 
capital  is  rare  in  Normandy  till  the  XHth 
century.  Illustrations  of  Jumieges  towers  and 
nave  appeared  in  our  issues  of  July  16  and 
August  6.  Longitudinal  and  transverse 
sections  of  the  nave  are  given  in  Ruprich- 
Robert  “  L’Architecture  Normande,”  Vol.  I., 
Plates  12  and  13. 


SOME  BRETON  CHAPELS. 

These  illustrations  are  in  connexion  with  an 
article  appearing  on  another  page,  in  which  the 
buildings  illustrated  are  referred  to;  with  the 
exception  of  the  gallery  at  Locqueffret,  which  is 
given  as  a  typical  example  of  Breton  woodwork. 
It  is  probably  taken  from  a  demolished  rood- 
loft,  and  is  brightly  coloured.  The  church  also 
contains  some  very  rich  Renaissance  altar-pieces. 

The  illustrations  cn  Plate  I.  are  from  photo¬ 
graphs  by  M.  Villard,  of  Quimper  ;  these  on 
Plats  II.  from  photographs  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Eden. 


HOUSE  AT  CROYDON. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  house — erected 
about  three  years  ago — is  built  of  red  bricks; 
with  a  white  flush  joint.  Stocks  were  employed 
in  the  upper  portion,  covered  with  rough  cast: 
mixed  with  a  proportion  of  copperas  before: 
being  rendered,  sufficient  to  impart  a  biscuit 
tint.  The  woodwork  was  brought  out  to  the: 
general  face  of  the  work.  The  roofs  are  covered: 
with  thick  rough-edged  green  slates. 

Parts  of  the  interior  were  panelled  in  soft  wood: 
of  simple  design,  and  painted  mostly  a  stone: 
colour.  The  architect  was  Mi1.  W.  F.  Harber. 


EXMOUTH  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL. 

This  building  has  been  recently  completed- 
at  a  cost  of  4,000Z. 

The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  Albert  Hay-\ 
man,  of  Exmouth.  The  sanitary  work  was: 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hubber  and  Son.  of  Exeter/ 
and  the  heating  by  Messrs.  Whippell  and  Row,' 
of  Exeter. 

The  ground  plan  is  given.  Upon  the  first: 
floor  are  placed  the  kitchen  and  offices,  andi 
bedrooms  for  the  staff. 

Lifts  communicate  between  the  kitchen,  ward.; 
scullery,  and  cellars. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Tait  and  Harvey;, 
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ST.  fiacre:  statue  of  patron. 


LOCQUEFFRET. 

“iNK-PHOTOrSPBAOVE  1C  L'?  A  *  S ,  EAST  HARDING  STR  t  E  T .  r  ETTER 


SCREEN,  ST.  NICOLAS. 


SCREEN,  ST.  NICOLAS. 


SOME  BRETON  CHAPELS.— II. 


HOUSE  AT  CROYDON. — Mu.  W  F.  Harber,  Architect. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 
r  We  have  received  from  the  General  Electric 
Company,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  their 
Progress  Sheet  for  July.  They  have  also  sent 
us  a  catalogue  of  their  desk,  bracket,  and  ceiling 
fans.  In  the  progress  sheet  a  novel  and  com¬ 
pact  switch  and  cut-out  board  is  shown,  which 
is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  prices  of 
the  various  sizes  of  the  “  Union  ”  system  of 
screwed  brazed  conduit  are  also  given.  A  much 
better  finish  can  be  given  to  brazed  conduits  than 
to  welded  conduits,  since  less  heating  is  required 
for  brazing  than  for  welding.  Standard  gas 
threads  are  used,  so  an  ordinary  plumber  ought 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  this  conduit.  The 
protected  wall  plug  shown  is  ingeniously  designed, 
and  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  the  fan 
catalogue  a  great  variety  are  shown,  which 
can  be  driven  either  by  direct  or  alternating 
current  motors.  J 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Stewart. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Stewart,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lanchester, 
Stewart,  and  Rickards.  Deceased  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  as  a  student,  receiving 
both  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and,  amongst  other  distinctions, 
was  placed  second  in  the  Soane  competition  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects.  He  was  associated 
with  Messrs.  Lanchester  and  Rickards  in  winning 
the  competition  for  the  new  town  hall  and 
law  courts  at  Cardiff,  and  other  works,  such 
as  the  new  Deptford  town  hall,  the  new 
art  school  at  Hull,  and  Godaiming  town  hall, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  many  other  designs 
submitted  in  public  competition  by  the  firm. 
Before  joining  the  firm  he  had,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  W.  Grace,  won  the  competition 
for  a  new  Kursaal  at  Weston-super-Mare, 
which  has  since  been  completed  from  their 
designs.  Two  years  ago  he  developed  an 
aneurism  of  the  heart,  which  recently  forced 
him  to  retire  from  participation  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  firm,  unfortunately  before  the 
chief  works  in  which  ho  was  associated  were 
completed.  His  age  was  thirty-eight  years. 
He  left  a  widow,  but  no  family. 

- — - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Latimer  Memorial  Church,  Birmingham.— 
The  Bishop  Latimer  Memorial  Church,  Hands- 
worth  New-road,  Birmingham,  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  recently. 
The  new  building,  which  has  been  erected  on 
a  piece  of  land  measuring  10,500  sq.  yds.,  near 
Soho  Station,  takes  the  place  of  a  mission- 
room.  The  church  has  been  designed  bv  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bidlake,  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
William  Sapcote  and  Sons,  of  Birmingham. 
The  design  is  in  the  late  decorated  style,  and 
is  carried  out  mainly  in  Staffordshire  brick, 
with  Greenshill  stone  dressings.  The  interior 
is  lined  with  buff  brick,  and  the  roof  of  the 
nave  is  supported  bv  a  stone  arcade.  A 
feature  externally  is  the  square  tower,  100  ft. 
high.  The  belfry  will  eventually  contain 
eight  bells.  The  nave  is  lofty,  with  an  open- 
timbered  roof.  The  chancel  is  almost  as 
high,  and  has  a  groined  stone  roof.  There  are 
a  morning  chapel,  vestries,  and  a  baptistry, 
containing  a  marble  tank  for  total  immersion, 
as  well  as  a  font.  The  church  is  149  ft.  long 
and  53^  ft.  wide  within  the  walls,  and  has 
seating  accommodation  for  1.000  persons. 

Church  Extension,  Sheffield.— The  foun¬ 
dation-stone  was  laid  recently  of  the  extended 
nave  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church.  Sheffield.  At 
present  the  church  accommodates  about  300 
people,  and  the  completion  of  the  nave  will 
give  accommodation  to  400  more.  Local  stone 
and  Derbyshire  sandstone  form  the  material  for 
the  outside  of  the  building;  the  interior  stone¬ 
work  consists  of  Bath  stone.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  J.  D.  Webster  and  J.  Douglas 
Webster,  of  Sheffield ;  and  Messrs.  George 
Longden  and  Son,  of  Sheffield,  are  the  con¬ 
tractors. 

Waltham  Abbey  Church.— A  fund  has  been 
opened  for  carrying  out  a  restoration,  under 
the  directions  and  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Reeve,  of  the  narapet  of  the  tower,  by 
reinstating  the  battlements  and  the  angle- 
turrets  in  accordance,  as  far  as  modern  con¬ 
ditions  will  nermit,  with  the  original  design 
of  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century.  The 
proposals  extend  to  the  replacement  ‘  of  the 
present  one-light  window  with  a  two-light 
window  in  each  face  of  the  bell-chamber. 

Re-opeving  of  Durnford  Church,  Wilt¬ 
shire.— The  ancient  parish  church  of  Durn¬ 
ford  has  lately  been  restored,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  the  Diocesan 
surveyor.  During  the  progress  of  the  work 
some  verv  interesting  discoveries  were  made, 
not  the  least  of  these  being  several  frescoes 


over  tho  chancel  arch,  while  a  figure  of  St. 
Christopher  was  found  on  the  south  wall. 
Another  interesting  discovery  was  part  of  a 
window  against  a  Norman  buttress  which 
proves  the  antiquity  of  the  church.  The 
pulnit.  reading  desk,  lectern,  and  altar  rails, 
all  date  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  XVIIth 
century.  The  old  gallery,  which  was  found 
to  be  very  dilapidated,  has  been  removed,  and 
a  smaller  one  raised  in  its  stead.  The  panel¬ 
ling  of  the  latter  is  of  very  fine  oak,  and  the 
whole  is  supported  by  two  Corinthian  pillars. 
The  altar  has  been  redecorated.  The  pews 
have  been  repaired.  Although  a  considerable 
sum  was  expended  in  the  restoration  of  the 
interior,  a  large  part  of  the  money  has  gone 
in  underpinning.  The  exterior  has  also  been 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  the  roof  and  walls 
have  been  renovated.  The  north  and  south 
porches,  which  date  back  to  the  XVth  cen¬ 
tury,  have  also  had  their  woodwork  repaired. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ivy — the  trunk  of 
which  is  as  large  as  a  man’s  body,  and  which 
has  embedded  itself  10  in.  into  the  tower, 
and  consequently  displaced  several  large  stones 
and  buttresses — has  been  removed.  The  dilapi¬ 
dated  belfry  has  been  restored. — Wiltshire 
County  Mirror. 

Congregational  Church,  Epsom.— The  foun¬ 
dation-stones  of  the  new  Congregational 
church  at  Epsom  were  laid  recently.  Accom¬ 
modation  will  be  provided  for  500  persons, 
and  the  cost  will  be  about  4,00(V.  Messrs. 
Gregg  and  Staklev,  of  London,  whose  plans 
were  accepted  in  a  limited  competition,  are 
the  architects  for  the  work. 

St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  Carisbrooke  Castle. — 
Mr.  Percy  Stone,  F.S.A..  is  engaged  upon  the 
restoration  of  St.  Nicholas  Chapel  as  a 
national  memorial  to  King  Charles  I.  The 
chief  exterior  features  of  the  new  works  com¬ 
prise  the  building  of  a  porch  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  wall,  and  of  a  restoration  of  the 
early  XHIth  century  doorway.  The  seating, 
for  fifty  persons,  and  the  dado  of  the  inner 
walls  is  made  of  oak  from  the  hull  of  H.M. 
ship  Nettle.  Tho  roof  will  be  panelled  with 
oak  decoratively  painted,  the  floor  of  the 
body  of  the  church  is  to  be  of  terrazzo  mosaic, 
and  that  of  the  sacrarium  will  be  inlaid  in 
marble.  The  King  has  presented  the  organ 
from  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  with  the  carved 
oak  table  and  altar  furniture  from  the  late 
Queen’s  private  chapel  in  Osborne  House.  It 
is  intended,  should  the  funds  permit,  to  insert 
in  the  west  wall  a  bronze  medallion  portrait 
of  Charles  I.,  modelled  after  the  profiles  bv 
Van  Dyck,  and  to  decorate  the  panels  of  the 
east  window  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
lords  and  governors  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1738  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  structure  which  stood  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror’s  survey,  and  was  an 
appurtenance  of  Quarr  Abbey,  in  Binstead 
parish. 

Schools,  Fulneck,  Yorkshire. — A  new 
school  has  been  erected  at  Fulneck. 
The  new  buildings  have  been  provided  at  a 
cost  of  about  4.00CM.  The  building,  formerly 
known  as  the  Sisters’  House,  has  been  taken 
over  for  school  purposes,  and  a  new  modern 
wing  erected,  containing  classrooms,  a  lecture 
hall,  measuring  53  ft.  bv  25  ft.,  and  rooms  for 
residential  purposes.  The  lecture  hall  on  the 
top  floor  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  available  for 
use  as  a  gymnasium  for  the  young  ladies.  In 
addition  to  three  large  classrooms,  six  smaller 
rooms  are  obtained  in  the  east  wing,  and 
there  are  a  dormitory  and  smaller  bedrooms 
provided  in  the  old  block,  where  also  are 
located  the  kitchen  and  the  governess’s  apart¬ 
ments.  The  corridors  and  classrooms  are 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  and  radiators,  and 
attached  to  the  bedrooms  is  a  range  of  lava¬ 
tories  and  hot  and  cold  water  baths,  etc. 
There  are  also  a  wash-house  and  laundry.  A 
hockey  and  tennis  ground  is  in  course  of 
preparation.  The  contracts  have  been  carried 
out  as  follows: — Masonrv.  Mr.  Wm.  Hutton, 
Fulneck;  joinery,  Mr.  W.  Procter,  Pudsey : 
plumbing,  Messrs.  J.  Scarth.  Pudsey;  plaster¬ 
ing.  Messrs.  A.  and  L.  Wheater,  Calverlcv ; 
slating,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Nelson,  Bradford; 
and  painting.  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Driver, 
Pudsey.  The  work  has  been  in  progress 
eighteen  months,  and  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  drawings  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  S.  Nelson,  architect,  Fulneck  and 
Leeds. 

Wesleyan  School,  Chadderton,  Oldham. — 
The  foundation-stones  were  recently  laid  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  school  at  Chadderton.  The 
principal  contractor  is  Mr.  Emanuel  Whit¬ 
taker,  and  the  sub  contractors  are  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth  Whittaker,  bricklayer  and  excavator ; 
Messrs.  S.  and  ,J.  Whitehead,  masons ;  Messrs. 
Enoch,  Shaw,  and  Son,  nlumbers ;  Mr.  Kellv, 
nlasterer:  and  Mr.  Pogson,  slater.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hilton,  architect,  Oldham,  prepared 
the  plans  for  the  work. 

New  School.  Alnwick. — The  new  Duke’s 
School,  at  Alnwick,  was  opened  on  the  27th 
ult.  The  style  of  the  structure  is  Tudor. 
The  west  wing  of  the  quadrangle  is  formed  by 


the  sub-warden’s  house,  and  hostel  for  ter>l 
resident  masters;  while  on  the  east  side  is  the-1 
main  building,  providing  for  English  and* 
classical  instruction  on  the  ground  floor.  An 
library,  reading-room,  and  office  are  also! 
provided,  the  classrooms  for  the  lower  seniorfl 
boys  being  on  the  left.  The  upper  senior-1 
classrooms,  also  the  large  examination  hall, ,] 
are  on  the  right.  The  hall  is  about  50  ft.  byl 
27  ft.  There  is  a  gallery  over  the  corridor,! 
and  it  is  so  arranged  that  two  other  classrooms.-] 
open  into  it  by  a  folding  partition,  giving* 
accommodation,  in  the  total,  for  about  800 1 
persons.  The  first  floor  also  contains  special  j 
classrooms,  and  rooms  for  science  and  art 
subjects,  including  art  classrooms,  physical'  I 
laboratory,  lecture  theatre,  masters’  prepara-  | 
tion  and  chemical  laboratory.  The  architects 
for  the  work  was  Mr.  J.  Wightman  Douglas,  ] 
of  Newcastle,  and  the  cost,  inclusive  of  site,  I 
was  15,000£. 

Infectious  Hosfital,  Rotherham. — The  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  tho  new  infectious  hospital  for 
the  County  Borough  of  Rotherham  was  laid- 
on  the  28th  ult.  The  site  is  on  the  north-  I 
west  side  of  Badsley  Moor-lane,  a  little  over  | 
a  mile  from  the  parish  church.  The  area  oFI 
site  available  for  hospital  purposes  is  8£  acres.  I 
and  the  portion  at  present  to  be  inclosed  I 
about  53  acres.  The  hospital  buildings  are  I 
arranged  on  tho  pavilion  plan,  and  have-  I 
frontages  to  the  south-east.  There  are  five- 1 
ward  blocks,  each  with  equal  accommodation  ] 
for  males  and  females— viz.,  acute  scarlet 
fever,  eighteen  beds;  mild  scarlet  fever,  six¬ 
teen  beds;  typhoid,  fourteen  beds;  diphtheria, 
fourteen  beds ;  observation  block,  four  beds :  I 
total,  sixty-six  beds.  Included  in  this  accom-  1 
modation  are  six  private  wards,  one  bed  each.  I 
Attached  to  each  block  are  the  nurses’  room,  | 
bathroom,  stores  and  linen  places,  water-  j 
closets,  and  slop  sinks.  The  floors  will  be  of 
pitch-pine,  polished.  All  internal  angles  to  I 
floors,  walls,  and  ceilings  will  be  curved.  1 
Verandahs  will  be  placed  at  the  front  of  each  j 
ward.  The  administrative  block  will  be 
placed  at  the  front,  to  Badsley  Moor-lane,  ancT 
provide  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  j 
for  the  medical  officer,  matron’s  rooms,  nurses’  I 
sitting  and  dining  rooms,  corridors,  lavatories,.  ■ 
etc.,  cooking  kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  stores,  I 
etc.,  with  side  entrance  for  nurses  and  serving  - 
the  wards,  etc.  On  'the  first  floor  fifteen  bed¬ 
rooms  will  be  provided  for  matron  and  nurses,, 
each  fitted  with  lavatories;  bathroom,  etc., 
and  box-rooms  are  provided  on  this  floor. 
The  different  rooms  in  this  block  will  be- 
heated  by  open  fireplaces,  the  corridors,  stair¬ 
cases,  etc.,  by  hot  water  apparatus.  The 
laundry  block  comprises  washhouse,  mangling- 
room.  sorting-room  etc.  Adjoining  the 
laundrv  is  the  disinfector  house,  engine  and 
van  houses,  boiler-house,  with  duplicate 
Cornish  boilers.  Stable  and  ambulance  house 
is  also  provided  on  the  west  side  of  the 
laundry.  A  discharge  block  and  mortuarv  are 
also  arranged  on  the  east  side.  The  lodge  is 
to  be  erected  near  the  entrance  to  the  hospital. 
The  different  blocks  will  be  built  with  local  ■ 
bricks  and  Matlock  stone  dressings,  relieved 
with  white  Lincolnshire  brick  bands,  and 
moulded  string  courses.  It  is  proposed  to 
adopt  the  electric  light  to  all  the  blocks.  The 
contract  for  the  building  (minus  the  mild 
scarlet  fever  block)  has  been  let  to  William 
Thornton  and  Sons,  of  Rotherham,  for  the 
sum  of  11,994/.,  the  work  to  be  comoleted  in  * 
fourteen  months.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole 
scheme,  including  mild  scarlet  fever  block, 
steam  laundry  fittings,  electric  light  installa¬ 
tion,  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  will  be 
about  20.000/.  Mr.  J.  Platts  is  the  architect. 

Dispensary,  Liverpool. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  new  buildings  for  the  Liveroool  H 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  dispensarv,  in  Burlington-  ; 
street,  was  laid  on  the  25th  ult.  The  new 
premises,  designed  by  Messrs.  R.  Owen  and 
Son,  are  to  consist  of  a  waiting-hall  to  hold 
350  persons,  and  named  the  “  Hakes  Memorial 
Hall,”  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
Hakes,  and,  adjacent,  an  administration  depart¬ 
ment,  three  stories  in  height.  The  hall, 
entered  from  Bevington-hill,  is  to  be  45  ft.  by 
40  ft.  Adjoining  is  a  nurses'  room,  with  sur¬ 
geries  on  each  side,  a  dispensary,  and  in  the 
basement  a  smaller  waiting-room  for  150  1 
nersons.  A  doctors’  room,  with  entrance  from 
Burlington-street,  a  keeper’s  dwelling,  and 
other  apartments  are  provided.  On  the  out-  ' 
side,  the.  building  will  be  of  red  brick,  with 
terra-cotta  dressings. 

Market  Extension,  Bradford. — The  exten-l 
sion  to  the  market,  in  Rawson-souare,  P’-ad-  • 
ford,  is  now  nearing  comnletion.  When 
finished,  the  building  will  consist  of  a  market- 
hall  in  the  centre,  surrounding  which  there 
will  be  ten  shops,  with  frontages  to  Rawson-I 
square,  Northgate.  and  James-street,  ard  a 
hotel.  The  exterior  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  in 
the  Italian  Renaissance  style.  At  either  end  of 
the  Northgate  elevation  there  is  a  domed 1 
tower,  84  ft.  in  height  from  the  street  level  to 
the  top  of  the  finials,  and  a  third  dome,  in 
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ishape  hexagonal,  and  60  ft.  high,  rises  above 
'itho  main  entrance.  The  area  of  the  market- 
hall,  which  will  be  covered  with  a  single-span 
i|roof  of  glass  and  iron,  is  6,684  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
moor  area  of  the  shops  and  the  hotel  is 
'51,400  sq.  ft.  The  basement  under  the 
[market-hall  will  bo  used  for  cold  storage 
purposes.  Entrances  are  provided  on  each  of 
Ithe  three  frontages,  and  there  is  a  waggon 
[[entrance  from  James-street,  and  also  a  covered 
way  communicating  with  the  present  meat 
land  fish  market.  The  tenders  accepted 
lamount  to  24,537 /.,  and  certain  additional 
iwork,  not  provided  for  in  the  original  con- 
Itracts,  has  cost  1.132/.,  making  the  total  cost 
;of  the  land  and  building  50,669/.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  contractors : —Masons’  work, 
■Messrs.  Thomas  Obank  and  Sons,  Idle : 
{Joiners’  work,  Messrs.  E.  Fearnlev  and 
Sons,  Bradford ;  ironfounders’  work.  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Parsons,  Bradford ;  plumbers’ 
Iwork,  Mr.  Albert  Ross,  Shipley;  painters’ 
Iwork,  Mr.  Arthur  Wear,  Bradford  ;  plasterers’ 
'work,  Messrs.  Crabtree  and  Berry,  Bradford ; 
■slaters’  work,  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  E.  Walton, 
Bingley  ;  roof  glazing,  Messrs.  Helliwell  and 
Co.,  Brighouse.  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hope  and  Son, 
whose  plans  wore  selected  in  competition,  are 
Ithe  architects  of  tho  work. 

]  Rebuilding  in  Holborn.— The  enlargement 
Jof  the  premises  of  A.  W.  Gamage,  Ltd.,  out¬ 
fitters.  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  will  bo 
carried  out  after  the  plans  and  designs  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Sawyer,  the  architect  of  that 
company’s  premises  in  Holborn  and  Leather- 
lane.  The  new  buildings,  to  be  constructed  of 
Portland  stone,  and  to  harmonise  with  those 
recently  erected,  will  cover  a  total  area  of 
11,050  ft.  super.,  and  will  have  a  frontage 
if  95  ft.  to  Holborn.  They  will  occupy  the 
pito  of  Nos.  118-122,  Holborn,  the  old  Black 
(Bull  coaching-house  and  tavern,  and  Bull  Inn- 
phambers  at  the  rear,  which  were  built  in  the 
former  yard  of  the  inn.  The  ground  has  been 
leased  by  the  freeholders,  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company,  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  by  an  indenture  of  April  28  last, 
at  a  ground  rent  of  3,220/.  per  annum,  the 
lessees  covenanting  to  erect  an  improved  block 
pf  buildings  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  50.000/. 
The  basement  and  upper  portion  of  the  block 
[is  to  be  planned  for  purnoses  of  a  restaurant 
and  show-rooms  and  offices  respectively  for 
bthcr  tenants;  the  ground  floor  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  company’s  shops  and  sale-rooms. 

1  New  Buildings,  Kensington. — A  block  of 
!a"d  in  High-street,  Kensington,  on  the  north 
aide,  with  frontages  to  three  streets,  and  an 
area  of  about  half  an  acre,  has  been  built 
upon  bv  Messrs.  John  Barker  and  Co.,  accord- 
;o  the  designs  of  tho  architect,  Mr.  Philip  E. 
Pilditch.  The  buildings  are  in  Portland  stone 
and  red  brick,  and  consist  of  Messrs.  Barker’s 
business  block  on  the  ground  and  first  floors, 
and  five  floors  of  flats  over,  auproached  bv 
me  central  staircase,  and  with  three  sub¬ 
sidiary  ones. 

Institute  Building.  Hoylake.  Liverpool. — 
rhe  foundation-stone  of  the  Hoylake  Institute, 
it  which  the  Hoylake  Gospel  Temperance 
Society  are  to  take  up  their  headquarters,  was 
aid  a  short  time  ago.  Tho  buildings  will  ex¬ 
pend  over  an  area  of  about  2,300  sq.  vds.,  at 
he  junction  of  the  Birkenhead  and  Hoylake 
roads,  and  will  comprise  an  assembly  hall  to 
iccommodate  an  audience  of  350  persons,  a 
rrush-room,  and  suite  of  apartments  to  be 
ised  as  a  club.  Externallv  the  building  will 
le  faced  with  Ruabon  wire-cut  bricks,  with 
jrinshill  stone  dressings.  Tho  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  M.  Law.  of  Liverpool. 

Ayr  New  Gaiety  Theatre. — The  New 
laiety  Theatre.  Avr,  which  was  partially  burned 
>n  August  4.  1903.  has  been  reconstructed  in 
iccordance  with  plans  prepared  bv  Mr.  Alex, 
lullen.  architect,  Hamilton.  The  bu'ldi’m 
las  been  heightened  11  ft.,  and  eight  boxes 
low  take  the  place  of  the  original  four.  An 
imphitheatre  has  been  introduced,  the 
intrances  and  exits  have  been  improved,  so 
hat,  there  are  two  exits  from  each  section 
if  the  house.  The  entire  auditorium  has  been 
emodelled,  and  the  galleries  taken  down  and 
e-erected  with  steel  and  concrete.  The  roof 
ilso  has  been  renewed,  and  is  entirelv  of  steel 
)eam,s  and  concrete.  The  stage  has  also 
ieen  improved. 

Bristol  Channel  Yacht  Club. — The  Earl  of 
rersey  opened  recently  the  new  club  premises 
f  the  Bristol  Channel  Yacht  Club  at  Mumbles, 
n  May  last  the  committee  instructed  their 
rchitect,  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham.  Swansea, 
o  orenare  the  necessary  design  for  the  work, 
nd  shortly  after  the  contract  was  let  to 
Jessrs.  Bennett  Brothers. 

Fire  Station,  Ballymacarrett,  Belfast.— 
?he  new  branch  fire  station,  erected  in  Bally- 
aacarrett,  bv  tho  Council  of  the  County 
lorough  of  Belfast  was  opened  on  the  29th  ult. 
?he  new  station  is  Georgian  in  style.  The 
uter  elevations  are  in  red  brick,  relieved 
nth  white  Scotch  sandstone  dressings.  The  ' 
nterior  walls  throughout  are  of  bricks,  plas-  I 
sred  with  cement  dado.  The  engine-house 


and  stables  are  in  enamelled  bricks,  the 
engine-house,  duty-room,  and  recreation- 
room  having  varnished  pitch-pine  ceilings. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Welsh  Countess 
slates.  The  engine-house  will  accommodate 
three  machines,  and  is  placed  towards  the 
principal  front.  It  is  35  ft.  long,  38  ft. 
wide,  and  6  ft.  high,  and  immediately  behind 
the  engine-house  are  the  stables.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  is  provided  in  the  stable  to  stand  four 
horses  immediately  behind  the  engines,  with 
loose-boxes  for  two  horses  at  the  back  of  the 
stable.  Alongside  the  engine-room  is  placed 
the  duty-room  arid  recreation-room.  At  the 
back  of  the  building  is  a  yard,  62  ft.  long 
and  34  ft.  wide,  with  entrances  at  each  end.  A 
range  of  buildings  is  placed  round  two  sides 
of  the  yard,  consisting  of  lavatory,  fodder 
store,  washing-shed,  and  coal  stores.  A 
laundry  and  store  are  provided  on  the  ground 
floor  next  the  dwelling-houses.  The  dwellings 
for  the  staff  are  at  the  front  and  side  of  the 
site,  those  at  the  principal  front  being  over 
the  engine-house,  watch-room,  and  recreation- 
room,  and  those  at  the  side  being  on  the 
ground  floor  and  first  floors,  one  house  over 
the  other.  All  are  self-contained,  and  the 
entrances  to  all  are  from  the  yard  and  the 
balcony.  The  lighting  throughout  is  by 
electricity.  The  engine-house  and  stables  are 
paved  throughout  with  adamantine  clinkers, 
and  the  yard  with  square  setts.  The  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  building  were  as  follow:  — 
Mr.  William  Dowling,  builder;  Mr.  John 
Dowling,  plumber  and  electrician ;  Mr. 
Stanley  Johnston,  electric  bells;  Messrs.  Mus- 
grave  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  stable  fittings:  Mr. 
Thomas  Try,  automatic  door  fittings ;  Messrs. 
Young  and  Mackenzie,  architects. 

Waldorf  Theatre,  Aldwych.— It  is  expected 
that  the  new  theatre  will  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  course  of  the  spring  of  next 
year.  The  building  is  being  erected  after 
Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague’s  plans  and  designs, 
and  a  leaso  of  the  property  has  been  taken 
by.  it  is  said,  Messrs.  Schubert  Brothers,  for 
performances  by  American  companies  of 
musical  comedies. 

A  New  Opera  House,  London. — A  project 
has  been  opened  for  the  erection  of  an  opera 
house  in  Aldwych,  on  the  land  between  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand  and  St. 
Clement  Danes.  It  is  stated  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  intends  to  demolish  the  opera 
house  in  Covent  Garden  shortly,  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  contemplated  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  Covent  Garden  market,  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Piazza. 

Open-Air  Sea-Water  Baths,  Carnarvon. — 
The  Carnarvon  Corporation  have  accepted 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Roberts  and 
Brothers,  contractors,  Ruabon  Works,  Llan¬ 
dudno,  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  open- 
air  sea-water  bath  on  the  foreshore  of  the 
Menai  Straits,  from  plans  prenared  by  Mr. 
Edward  Hall,  the  Borough  Engineer,  and 
anproved  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
who  have  already  sanctioned  the  borrowing  of 
2,500/.  for  its  erection,  the  loan  to  be  repaid 
in  twenty  years.  The  bath  will  be  of  elliptic 
form,  and  provided  inshore  with  a  caretaker’s 
office  and  twenty  dressing-boxes,  all  arranged 
with  flat  roofs  for  the  accommodation  of 
spectators.  The  impounded  water  will 
measure  250  ft.  in  length,  85  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  range  from  about  3  ft.  to  9  ft.  in  depth  at 
hiehest  states  of  tides. 

Offices,  Cockspur-street,  London. — The  new 
offices,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Amalgamated 
Shipping  Companies— namely,  the  White  Star 
Line,  American  Line,  etc.,  in  Cockspur-street, 
will  occunv  the  site  of  the  building  formerly 
Messrs.  Hampton’s  offices.  The  architect  is 
ATr.  Henrv  Tanner.  Junr.,  and  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Waring-White  Building  Companv, 
Ltd.  The  concrete  floor  and  roof  construction 
has  been  let  to  the  Columbian  Firenroofing 
Company,  Ltd..  King  William-street,  E.C. 

Hotel.  Piccadilly.— The  new  Great  Ritz 
Hotel.  Piccadilly,  is  being  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Walsingham  Hotel.  The  archi¬ 
tects  are  Messrs.  Merves  and  Davis  Dean- 
street,  Soho,  and  the  builders.  Messrs.  Waring- 
White  Building  Company  Ltd  The  contract 
for  the  concrete  floor  and  roof  has  been  let 
to  the  Columbian  Firenroofing  Company,  Ltd. 
King  William-street,  E.C. 

- »  -»  • - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Sr.  Winstan’s  Church,  R.epton.— A  stained- 
glass  window,  consisting  of  three  lights  and 
tracery  has  just  been  unveiled  in  this  church. 
Tim  subject  chosen  is  “Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children.”  which  is  contained  in  the  whole 
three  lights,  while  in  the  tracery  openings 
above  there  are  angels  holding  scrolls  with 
texts  beneath.  Practically  all  the  stonework 
is  new,  but  the  architect.  Mr.  Naylor,  of 
Derby,  has  retained  some  of  the  old.  and  has 
introduced  it  in  the  tracerv.  The  work  was 
carried  out  bv  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  and  ‘ 
Brothers,  of  Newman-street,  London,  W. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE 1FS. 

New  Bridge,  Ilford. — The  new  bridge  over 
the  Roding  at  Ilford  was  opened  a  short 
time  ago.  The  bridge  is  60  ft.  wide,  and 
there  is  a  clear  span  of  40  ft.  On  each  side 
are  abutments  of  red  brick,  with  Aberdeen 
granite  quoin  stones,  ornamented  with  plinths, 
and  with  moulded  caps.  The  bridge  is  con¬ 
structed  with  steel  girders  and  troughing, 
with  cast-iron  facia  and  an  ornamental  para¬ 
pet  above  in  open  ironwork,  bearing  an  iron 
device  with  the  county  arms  displayed.  There 
is  wood-block  paving  on  the  bridge  and  the 
paths  are  of  non-slip  Yorkshire  paving,  with 
granite  kerb.  Iron  railings  have  been  put 
up  from  each  side  of  the  bridge  to  where  the 
paths  join  the  houses  and  shops.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  A.  Fasey  and 
Sons,  contractors,  of  Leytonstone,  at  a  cost 
of  12,619/.  Mr.  Neave  was  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work. 

Reservoir,  Girvan,  N.B. — The  new  reser¬ 
voir  at  Girvan  was  opened  on  the  21st  ult. 
The  works,  which  cover  close  on  5  acres  of 
ground,  have  a  storage  capacity  of  15,000,000 
gallons  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  reservoir 
will  be  12,000/.  Mr.  Jno.  Eaglesham,  C.E., 
Ayr,  was  the  engineer ;  and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Osborne,  Ayr. 

Waterworks  for  Bradford,  Nidd  Valley. 
— The  new  Bradford  waterworks,  situated 
in  tho  Nidd  Valley,  were  opened  recently. 
The  works  were  commenced  in  September, 
1893,  by  the  construction  of  the  masonry  dam 
at  Gouthwaite,  and  which  forms  a  lake  nearly 
2£  miles  long.  In  the  following  year  Haden 
Carr  reservoir  and  the  main  conduit  to 
Chellow  Heights,  38  miles  in  length,  with 
the  branch  mains,  were  in  operation.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bridges  carrying  the 
aqueduct  over  the  valleys,  the  intake  dams  on 
the  streams  which  deliver  the  water  into  the 
conduit  on  the  way  to  Bradford,  and  the 
valve,  measuring  and  screening  chambers,  the 
works  arc  underground.  There  are  four  tun¬ 
nels  on  the  line  of  the  works,  over  6  miles 
in  length:— Rain  Stang,  l£  miles  long, 
404  ft.  deep ;  Burn  and  Ashfoldside  Beck, 
13  miles  in  length;  Greenhow  Hill,  which 
divides  the  valleys  of  the  Nidd  and  the 
Wharfe,  3 Js  miles  long,  450  ft.  deep.  There 
are  12  miles  of  main  aqueduct  in  cut  and 
cover,  6  ft.  3  in.  by  5  ft.  9  in.  inside:  15  miles 
of  steel  and  cast-iron  pipes,  3  ft.  diameter ; 
and  6  miles  of  branch  pipe  feeders.  The 
drainage  area  is  18,000  acres  of  clean  moor¬ 
land.  which  rises  from  900  ft.  to  2,000  ft.  at 
Great  Whernside.  Mr.  James  Watson, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  was  the  engineer  for  the  work, 
Mr.  Barlow  being  the  resident  engineer.  The 
total  cost  of  the  scheme  will  be  about  2,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.— The  following  is 
the  recently  issued  report  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
Comnany,  as  to  works  : — “  The  depth  of  water  in 
the  Ship  Canal  and  docks  has  been  fully 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
waterway  by  means  of  the  dredging  operations. 
The  leading  jetty  at  the  inner  end  of  East- 
ham  locks  has  been  completed  and  is  in  use. 
The  spare  steel  gates  for  the  upper  end  of  the 
80-ft.  lock  at  Eastham  have  been  completed 
and  delivered.  A  timber  wharf  is  being  con¬ 
structed  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  canal  at 
Runcorn,  adjacent  to  the  new  transporter 
bridge  between  Widnes  and  Runcorn.  The 
new  berth  and  the  railway  sidings  in  con¬ 
nexion  therewith  on  the  northerly  side  of  the 
canal  at  Weaste  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  coal  traffic  has  been  completed,  and  the 
coaling  crane  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
thereat.  Considerable  extensions  of  the  rail¬ 
way  system  at  and  about  the  docks  at  Man¬ 
chester  are  in  course  of  formation.  The  em¬ 
bankments  and  slopes  of  the  canal  are 
generally  in  good  condition,  and  the  works 
throughout  have  been  efficiently  maintained. 
Tho  works  in  connexion  with  the  new  dock  on 
the  site  of  the  old  racecourse,  and  with  the 
transit  sheds  on  the  southerly  side  thereof, 
Avhich  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovatt  and  others,  under  contract  with  the 
Manchester  Dock  and  Warehouse  Extension- 
Company.  Ltd.,  have  made  good  progress 
during  the  half-year.” 

New  Bridge,  Exeter. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  bridge  which  is  being  built 
over  the  river  at  Exeter  was  laid  recently. 
The  bridge  will  consist  nrimarily  of  eight 
pairs  of  steel  girders,  each  pair  meeting  in 
mid-stream.  The  road  is  to  be  of  jarrah 
wood  blocks,  in  which  will  be  laid  electric 
tram  lines.  Under  the  slightly  raised  paths 
will  be  gas  and  water  mains.  The  facing 
and  corners  are  of  granite,  chiefly  from 
Blackingstone  Quarries  on  Dartmoor.  The 
cost  will  be  over  25,000/.  The  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  works  have  been  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  A.  Brereton,  engineer, 
Mr.  Woodman  being  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 

A.  T.  Easton  sub-contractor  for  the  stonework. 
Tho  resident  engineer  is  F.  G.  A.  Pinckney, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  work,  Mr.  G.  Mason. 
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FOREIGN. 

Switzerland. — The  hospital  at  Basel  is  to 
;be  enlarged  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
•architects,  La  Roche,  Stahelin  and  Cie. ;  be¬ 
sides  the  enlargements,  the  older  portion  of 
the  building  is  to  be  supplied  with  heating 
apparatus,  electric  lighting,  and  other  modern 

conveniences. - The  architect,  Emil  Probst, 

died  at  Berne  on  July  23,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year. 

Austria. — New  elementary  schools  are  to  be 
built  in  Vienna  for  boys  and  girls  respec¬ 
tively  ;  each  building  is  to  contain  sixteen 
■classrooms,  a  conference  room,  a  gymnasium, 
etc.,  and  they  are  to  be  completed  by  the 

summer  of  1905. - A  new  children’s  hospital 

is  to  be  built  in,  Vienna;  the  building  will 
owe  its  existence  to  the  grants  of  Herr  Ber¬ 
nard  Poliak. 

Public  Works  in  Panama. — In  accordance 
with  a  law  dated  May  20  last,  the  National 
Convention  of  Panama  has  voted  a  sum  of 
•$3,250,000,  or  approximately  325,0002.,  out  of 
the  money  received  for  the  Canal  concession, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  improvements 
throughout  the  Republic.  Of  this  sum  about 
100,0002.  is  assigned  to  improvements  in  the 
province  of  Panama,  the  remainder  to  be 
divided  in  varying  proportions  amongst  other 
provinces,  the  expenditure  to  be  spread  over 
a  period  ending  September  30,  1906.  The 
improvements  contemplated  in  Panama  itself 
•consist  of  a  capitol,  or  Government  palace,  a 
public  prison,  a  theatre,  public  lavatories,  a 
municipal  palace,  a  library  and  museum,  a 
university,  and  a  palace  of  justice ;  likewise 
repairs  and  enlargements  of  the  existing 
Government  palace,  schools,  repairs  to  various 
important  thoroughfares,  a  number  of  police 
stations,  and  sundry  smaller  matters,  such  as 
the  extension  of  the  electric  light  system,  etc. 
The  improvements  in  the  provinces  will  com¬ 
prise  a  wholesale  construction  of  roads,  in¬ 
volving  some  sixty  or  seventy  bridges,  many 
of  them  of  iron  (presumably,  for  the  most 
part,  of  small  dimensions),  and  numerous  schools, 
electric  light  installations,  hospitals,  municipal 
buildings,  police  stations,  etc.  A  number  of 
architects  and  engineers  are  to  be  despatched  to 
the  various  provinces  within  a  period  of  two 
months  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  law,  and  are  to  prepare  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  for  these  undertakings,  to  be  preset' ^ 
to  the  Government  Department  of  Public 
Works  not  later  than  December  31  next,  after 
which  bids  for  the  execution  of  the  work  are 
to  be  solicited. 

- - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Revival  of  Pneumatic  Despatch  in 
London. — A  measure  will  be  promoted  in  the 
course  of  next  Session  for  powers  to  adopt 
the  American  system  of  the  Batcheller  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tube  Company,  within  the  limits  of 
•the  four  miles  radius  from  Charing  Cross.  Sir 
John  Wolfe  Barry  is  appointed  engineer  to 
the  undertaking.  The  first  tube,  laid  between 
Euston  terminus  and  the  Northern  District 
Post  Office,  had  a  cross-section  of  about  1  ft. 

4  in.,  and  proved  so  efficient  that  the  Pneu¬ 
matic  Despatch  Company  essayed  a  similar 
project  in  1859-60,  when  Mr.  Latimer  Clarke 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Rammell,  as  joint  engineers, 
laid  a  tunnel,  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Aird, 
of  cast-iron  C3-shaped  sections,  1  in.  thick,  and 
measuring  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.,  beneath  New- 
gate-street,  Holborn,  New  Oxford-street,  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court-road,  Hampstead-road,  and 
Drummond-street,  for  carrying  mails  and 
•parcels  to  Euston  terminus  from  the  General 
Post  Office.  The  line  extended  through  a 
distance  of  2i  miles :  the  engine-house  was 
situated  between  High  Holborn  and  Whet¬ 
stone  Park,  at  the  rear  of  the  Soane  Museum. 
But  by  reason  of  the  leakage  of  air  and  other 
mechanical  defects  in  the  tunnel,  the  engine, 
albeit  worked  up  to  800  horse-power,  proved 
•to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
enormous  vacuum  required  for  the  desired 
speed  of  the  train  of  cars.  Five  years  ago 
Mr.  George  Threlfall,  consulting  engineer, 
propounded  a  scheme  for  using  that  tunnel 
for  an  electrical  train,  controlled  from  a 
•central  station,  carrying  nine  tons  in  each  of 
its  four  or  five  cars,  at  a  rate  of  about  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  for  fitting  a  smaller 
pneumatic  tube  within  the  roof,  through  which 
“  late  ”  letters  could  be  blown  to  Euston 
station  in  less  than  two  minutes.  He  and  Mr. 
George  Neill  had  made  an  exploration  of  the 
tunnel,  which  they  found  in  good  condition, 
•though  obstructed  with  brickwork  in  places, 
and  full  of  water  underneath  Holborn  Via- 
•duct.  The  portion  beneath  Tottenham  Court- 
road  had  been  used  for  the  conduct  of  electric 
light  mains;  in  another  portion  a  brick  wall 
had  been  built  to  support  a  sewer.  The 
present  project  relates  to  an  initial  system  of 
12-in.  tubes,  laid  in  double  lines,  extending 
•over  95  miles,  with  150  stations,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  3,000,0002. 

Cambridge  University. — The  Museums  and 


Lecture  Rooms  Syndicate  state  in  their 
annual  report  that  the  departments  of 
medicine,  surgery,  pathology,  and  pharma¬ 
cology  have  taken  over  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Medical  Schools  which  were  recently 
opened  by  the  King,  and  that  the  contents 
of  the  Woodwardian  Museum  are  now 
deposited  and  arranged  in  the  Sedgwick 
Memorial  Museum.  The  Woodwardian 
Museum,  the  Arts  Schools,  and  the  ground 
floor  of  the  block  designed  by  Scott,  near 
tho  Senate  House,  are  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Library  Syndicate,  who  have  effected  some 
structural  alterations  of  two  rooms  in  Scott’s 
building  for  the  housing  of  the  Acton  Library 
lately  presented  by  Mr.  John  Morley  to  th 
University.  The  greater  part  of  the  books  have 
already  been  received,  to  an  amount  whose 
weight  exceeds  40  tons.  Some  valuable 
donations  of  Oriental  MSS.  have  been  made 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  amongst  the 
benefactors  being  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Gibson, 
Syed  Ali  Bilgrami,  University  teacher  of 
Marathi,  and  the  Maharajah  of  Ulwar. 

Cement  Notes. — There  are  numerous  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  cement  trade  in  the  consular 
reports  recently  received  at  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  and  we  subjoin  some  ex¬ 
amples.  Mr.  Consul  Keyser  writes  from 
Cadiz:— “The  chief  work  in  the  cement  fac¬ 
tory  has  been  the  production  of  bricks  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  buildings  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  some  6,000  tonB  of  oement.  It  is 
expected  to  reach  an  annual  output  of  20,000 
to  30,000  tons.  The  realisation  of  this  esti¬ 
mate  has  been  delayed,  owing  to  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  certain  necessary  machinery.  A 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  has  been  paid  to  the 
shareholders.”  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Sterne  writes 
from  Novorossisk,  in  the  Batoum  district:  — 

“  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  figures  for 
cement  for  1903,  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
total  production  was  1,500,000  barrels,  or 
241,936  tons.”  Reporting  on  the  trade  of 
Hanover,  the  Vice-Consul  remarks  that  the 
cement  business  has  shown  scarcely  any  im¬ 
provement,  although  it  is  more  brisk  than  in 
1901.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  United  States — e.g.,  build¬ 
ing  strikes  and  over-production — there  was  a 
serious  falling-off  in  exports,  though  this  was 
more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  increased 
demands  of  the  home  trades.  The  Vice- 
Consul  at  Los  Angeles,  U.S.A.,  writes:  — 

“  The  bulk  of  the  cement  used  here  is  now  of 
American  manufacture.  American  and  foreign 
cements  have  driven  the  British  article  out  of 
the  market.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Allan, 
reporting  from  San  Diego,  says: — “The 
cement  imports  amounted  to  24,7692.,  showing 
an  increase  of  7,3412.  over  1902 ;  of  this  16,7132. 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  8,0562. 
from  Belgium  and  Germany.”  Mr.  Consul 
Laidlaw,  describing  the  commerce  of  Port¬ 
land,  Orogon,  U.S.A.,  observes  that: — “The 
trade  in  cement  was  large  during  the  year 
1903,  and  California-made  cement  is  being 
s’ninped  to  an  increasing  extent.  It  is  packed 
in  bags  and  sells  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  less  than  the 
best  foreign,  which  there  is  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  it  may  supplant  in  the  near  future. 
Some  quantity  was  received  which,  through 
a  mistake  in  manufacture,  would  not  set,  but 
this  has  been  remedied,  and  the  quality  is 
well  spoken  of.  Japanese  cement  was  received 
in  this  market  to  the  extent  of  8,541  casks, 
and  is  considered  fair  quality,  selling  at  about 
the  price  of  imported  natural  cement.  Ger¬ 
man  cement  has  the  best  market,  and  of  this 
there  were  received  here  101,650  casks.  Of 
Belgian  cement  the  receipts  were  40,920  casks, 
and  of  British  30,280  casks.  Best  brands  of 
cement  sold  at  an  average  of  10s.  3d.  per  cask 
for  artificial,  the  natural  being  from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  less.  A  larger  trade  in  fire-bricks  was 
done  at  an  average  price  of  52.  10s.  per 
1.000.  So  far  this  trade  is  entirely  British.” 
The  Vice-Consul  at  Seattle,  Oregon,  writes:  — 
“The  question  of  cement  imported  to  this 
port  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  British 
exporters  should  be  called,  for  cement  is  in 
great  demand,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 
There  are  several  large  buildings  contem¬ 
plated.  including  a  200,0002.  Government 
building,  a  public  library  to  cost  40,0002.. 
and  a  railway  tunnel,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  to  cost  200.0002.  In  1903  all 
the  cement  imported  came  from  Germanv.” 

Frankfort  Municipal  Building  Enterprise. 
— The  population  of  Frankfort-on-Main  is 
rap'dlv  increasing.  According  to  an  estimate 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  early 
in  1904,  it  then  amounted,  including  the 
suburbs,  to  313,600.  The  rapid  increase  has 
at  times  produced  a  scarcitv  of  dwellings, 
more  especially  small  dwellings,  and  this 
scarcity  has  led  to  the  pooling  of  suburban 
building  sites  under  the  Lex  Adickes,  which, 
roughlv  speaking,  provided  the  municipality 
with  the  power  of  laying  out  new  streets  in 
quarters  previously  undeveloped  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  small  landed  owners  there 
who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sell  at  a 


fair  price,  nor  could  come  to  terms  among! 
themselves.  The  municipality  has  also,  since  j 
1888,  as  a  further  remedy  for  the  scarcity! 
of  small  dwellings,  built  houses  to  be  let  to 
their  officials  and  workmen.  The  municipality 
has  also  furthered  the  construction  of  small 
dwellings  by  granting  prolonged  leases  of  j 
municipal  building  sites;  by  granting  build-, 
ing  loans,  in  some  cases  up  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  capital  sum  required;  by  taking  shares  in 
such  building  enterprises;  by  granting  mort¬ 
gages  ;  by  guaranteeing  tho  interest  due  oni 
the  capital  sums,  provided  always  that  thel 
moneys  were  required  for  the  construction  of 
smaller  (artisan)  dwellings.  In  March,  1902,1 
the  municipality  owned  forty-seven  dwelling-! 
houses  for  officials,  etc.,  in  the  construction  of 
which  1,500,000  marks  had  been  spent.  The  5 
guarantees  given  for  capital  and  interest! 
amounted  to  5,500,000  marks :  shares  had  beenl 
subscribed  for  to  the  extent  of  500,000  marks.! 
Besides  these  sums  the  municipal  savings  bank; 
has  advanced  moneys  in  the  nature  of  rnort-1 
gages  on  the  same  kind  of  buildings  to  thel 
extent  of  825,000  marks.  The  municipality-! 
owned  houses  are  said  to  be  a  good  invest-l 
ment,  and  need  no  financial  assistance.  Thel 
rents  charged  for  the  flats  contained  in  these] 
houses  (as  far  as  they  are  let  to  municipal ; 
officials,  who  have  a  claim  upon  the  flats  if 
they  draw  a  salary  the  initial  amount  of 
which  does  not  exceed  2,500  marks)  are  as 
follows:— 198  flats  with  two  rooms,  18m.  50pf.j 
to  24m.  per  month ;  44  flats  with  three  rooms, 
34m.  to  38m.  per  month;  7  flats  with  five] 
rooms,  75m.  to  87m.  per  month.  Besides  these, 
the  town  had  in  March,  1902,  the  first  calL 
upon  20  flats  with  one  room  (no  kitchen),  9m.] 
per  month ;  122  flats  with  two  rooms,  26m.  50pf. 
to  31m.  50pf.  per  month ;  41  flats  with  three 
rooms,  40m.  50pf.  to  48m.  per  month ;  30  flats 
with  four  rooms,  60m.  per  month.  The  termsj 
of  the  leases  vary,  but  the  rates  are  never] 
included.  Up  to  the  present  the  municipal1 
official  dwellings  have  always  been  well  let.  | 
Building  Trade  in  Germany.— The  building 
trade  (writes  Mr.  Consul-General  Oppen-^ 
heimer)  continued  lively;  in  1903,  for  the 
average  annual  increase  in  the  population  of 
800,000  to  900,000  must  be  provided  for.  The 
trade  received  a  fresh  impetus  also  from  the 
olicy  of  sanitary  improvement  carried  out 
y  many  municipal  authorities.  New 
thoroughfares  are  cut  through  old  districts, 
thus  bringing  down  great  numbers  of  small 
dwellings,  and  many  old  houses  are  closed  by 
authority,  so  that  numbers  of  the  population 
are  compelled  to  find  habitations  in  new 
quarters.  Such  measures  have  produced  in 
the  population  a  certain  taste  for  modern 
requirements,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
new  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings  are  let, 
though  often  at  some  distance  from  the 
factories  and  workshops,  proves  that  the 
working  classes  of  the  population  have  been 
educated  in  this  respect.  The  supply  of  ex¬ 
tended  new  quarters  has  been  facilitated  by 
a  tendency  for  speculative  building,  to  be 
carried  on  by  financially-strong  societies 
formed  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  by  in¬ 
dividual  speculators.  The  activity  in  the 
building  trade  has,  of  course,  influenced  the 
immediately  dependent  trades,  such  as  iron, 
stone,  and  bricks ;  the  benefit  has  spread  also 
to  the  glass  and  wood  industries,  and  to  those 
embracing  interior  decoration ;  but  the  cement 
industry,  owing  to  great  over-production,  has 
not  benefited. 

Open  Spaces. — In  response  to  representations 
made  by  the  Hampstead  Heath  Extension 
Committee,  the  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 
have  agreed  to  contribute  5002.  towards  the 
fund  of  39,0002.  for  the  acquisition  of  the  80  acres 
belonging  to  the  Eton  College  trustees  on  the 
north-western  boundary  of  the  heath ;  the 
balance  still  to  be  collected  amounts  to  5,0002. 
- The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa¬ 
tion  have,  in  co-operation  with  the  Billings¬ 
gate  Christian  Mission,  opened  to  the  public 
the  ground  appertaining  to  the  former  St. 
Botolph’s  Church,  Billingsgate,  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  insertion  of  an  amendment  in  the 
Bill  for  the  demolition  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less  in  West  Smithfield, 
whereby  the  existing  area  of  open  space  will 
not  be  curtailed  by  the  scheme  for  rebuilding 

within  the  precincts  of  the  hospital. - The 

Westminster  City  Council  are  prepared  to 
maintain  the  garden  of  Golden-square,  Soho, 
in  the  event  of  its  being  acquired  and  laid  out 
by  the  Association ;  the  Association  have 
undertaken  to  lay  out  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Deptford,  subject  to  a  guarantee  for 
its  up-keep ;  to  restore  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Marv.  Whitechapel,  and  to  take  steps  for  pre¬ 
serving.  as  an  open  space  and  garden,  the 
disused  burial  ground,  nearlv  §  acre  in  extent: 
of  Wycliffe  Chapel,  in  Philpot-street,  Stepney 
-Tbe  National  Trust  have  accepted  froir 
Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Nation  the  gift  of  a  tract  o. 
about  21  acres  on  the  summit  of  Rockbeare  Hill 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Exe  valley,  neai 
Exeter,  which  will  in  future  be  called 
“  Prickly  Pear  Blossoms  Park,”  after  Mr 
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I  Nation’s  book  of  poems;  and  have  acquired 
•  about  3  acres  on  a  southern  ridge  of  Crock- 
1  ham  Hill,  near  Westerham,  affording  a  beau- 
itiful  prospect  over  the  weald  of  Kent  as  far 
las  Leith  Hill  and  Haslemere  ;  the  purchase  was 
jmado  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  with  a.  sum  of 
jimoney  bequeathed  to  her  “  in  memoriam,”  for 

juse  at  her  discretion. - A  park  of  about 

40  acres  has  been  opened  at  Romford,  whereof 
{one-half  was  bought  by  the  Council  for  3,000/. 
land  the  other  half  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  H. 

Raphael. - Colley  Hill,  Reigate,  a  tract 

traversed  by  the  ancient  road  afterwards  the 
“  Pilgrims’  Way,”  in  its  course  through  Surrey 
to  Canterbury,  is  now  secured  to  the  public 
hv  Mr.  G.  Taylor’s  gift,  in  commemoration  of 

IQueen  Victoria's  reign. - An  appeal  is  made 

(for  12,000/.  to  securo  700  acres  marching  for 
(about  one  mile  with  TJllswater  Lake,  and 
comprising  Gowbarrow  Park  and  ravine,  and 
the  cascade  by  Aira  Force ;  the  property  is 
offered  for  that  sum  to  the  National  Trust  by 
Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Greystoke  Castle. 

Arbroath  Abbey  Buildings.— On  the  4th 
jinst.,  Mr.  W.  T.  Oldrieve,  of  H.M. 

I  Office  of  Works,  had  a  conference  with 
the  Property  Committee  of  Arbroath 
Town  Council  at  the  Abbey  in  con- 
:nexion  with  the  proposal  that  the  part  of  the 
| Abbey  buildings  in  the  custody  of  the  Town 
(Council,  which  includes  the  Abbot’s  House 
land  the  Regality  Tower,  be  handed  over  to 
I  H.M.  Board  of  Works.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  have  the  buildings  trans- 
I  furred  to  them,  so  that  adequate  attention 
may  be  given  to  their  preservation.  Another 
I  aim  of  the  Board  of  Works  is  to  make  the 
(whole  of  the  buildings  accessible  to  visitors. 
The  Regality  Tower  would  bo  made  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  Abbey  Pend,  and  visitors  be 
enabled  to  get  to  the  top  of  it.  Whatever 
might  bo  the  ultimate  intention  regarding 
jtlie  Abbot’s  House,  which  is  inhabited, 
nothing  would  bo  done  to  disturb  present 
|  arrangements,  except  to  repair  the  Abbot’s 
I  kitchen,  so  that  visitors  might  more  com¬ 
fortably  inspect  it.  It  would  be  to  the 
(advantage  ot  the  town  to  have  these  places, 

|  which  are  strictly  exhibition  buildings,  made 
as  attractive  as  possible  to  visitors,  and  some 
1  parts  of  the  buildings  are  greatly  in  need  of 
I  the  attention  which  the  Board  of  Works  would 
I  bo  able  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  matter 
[will  now  be  brought  before  the  Town  Council 
in  definite  form.— The  Scotsman. 

Building  By-Laws,  Littlehampton.— At  the 
I  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Littlehampton 
U  Urban  District  Council,  Mr.  Etherington 
1  moved  tho  adoption  of  a  recommendation  by 
the  Works  Committee  that  the  Local  Govern- 
j  ment  Board  be  asked  to  sanction  an  altera- 
1  tion  of  the  building  by-laws  to  allow  the 
|  construction  of  garrets  in  small  houses  without 
[<  an  extra  thickness  of  the  walls  being  re- 
h  quired.  Mr.  Pile  seconded,  and  said  the 
I  alteration  was  intended  to  benefit  the  tenants 
j  of  small  houses,  who  required  all  the  room 
they  could  possibly  get  during  the  season. 
If  this  was  done  the  buildings  would  be 
h  strengthened  by  the  additional  timber  used  on 
the  roof.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  past  this  idea  had  been  adopted 
by  builders  surreptitiously.  Mr.  Blanchard 
said  he  considered  the  proposal  would 
encourage  jerry  building,  and  also  expressed 
an  opinion  that  someone  was  very  much  to 
|  blame  if  their  by-laws  had  been  evaded  as 
Mr.  Pile  stated.  Mr.  Jones  supported  Mr. 
Blanchard  in  his  objection,  but  the  other 
1  members  of  the  Council  approved,  and  the 
i  alteration  of  the  motion  was  carried.  An 
elevation  of  the  proposed  free  library  build- 
I  ing  was  submitted  by  the  surveyor,  and 
i  approved  by  the  Council,  the  cost  being  esti- 
I  mated  at  not  exceeding  2,000/. — Sussex  Daily 
N  ews. 

War  Memorial,  Chester.— The  memorial, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  south  transept 
1  of  Chester  Cathedral,  in  memory  of  the  men 
of  the  Cheshire  Regiment  who  fell  in  the  Boer 
War,  was  unveiled  by  Earl  Roberts  on  the 
1st  inst.  The  memorial  consists  of  a  tablet 
of  white  English  alabaster  and  white  Carrara 
marble,  and  has  been  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Rudge,  of  London. 

Exports  of  Wood  from  Sweden.— Mr. 
MacGregor,  British  Consul  at  Stockholm, 
sends  some  interesting  notes  on  the  condition 
of  the  timber  trade  there.  He  remarks  that, 
in  1903.  white  wood  deals  did  not  sell  well. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  white  wood 
from  the  southern  part  of  Europe  has,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  taken  the  place  of  that 
grown  in  the  north.  Though  inferior  to  the 
latter  as  regards  quality  and  shape,  the 
southern  product  possesses  certain  advantages 
as  regards  longer  average  dimensions  and 
cheapness.  With  respect  to  red  wood,  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  deals,  battens,  and 
planed  boards  were  sold  early  in  the  season, 
and  at  remunerative  prices,  to  South  Africa. 
When,  later  on,  wood  from  the  White  Sea 
and  Canada  was  offered  for  sale  at  lower 


rates,  the  Swedish  goods  did  not  sell  well, 
though  prices  at  Stockholm,  it  is  stated, 
gradually  sank  from  15s.  to  1/.  per  standard 
under  those  previously  obtained.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  the  exporters  were  unable  satis¬ 
factorily  to  dispose  of  their  heavy  stocks. 
British  buyers,  and  especially  those  in  London, 
adopted  a  very  reserved  attitude  throughout 
the  year.  French  importers  also  were  very 
cautious  in  placing  their  orders,  but  purchased 
about  the  average  yearly  quantity.  Swedish 
exporters  are  said  to  have  generally  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  prices  for  sawn  wood  during 
the  first  half  of  the  season;  but  as  regards 
planed  wood  the  quotations  fell  considerably. 
The  market  for  the  latter  goods  improved 
somewhat  in  the  autumn,  when  there  was  a 
slight  rise  in  prices,  especially  for  wood  sent 
to  the  Cape.  For  some  years  the  market 
for  floorings  has  been  in  a  very  depressed 
state.  This  is  attributed  to  keen  competition 
and  the  want  of  anything  like  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  different  exporters. 
Fears  are  therefore  entertained  that  a  once 
remunerative  industry  will  be  ruined. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Swedish  Saw¬ 
mill  and  Wood  Exporters’  Association,  the  ex¬ 
port  of  deals,  battens,  and  boards,  planed  and 
unplaned,  from  the  whole  of  Sweden  was,  in 
1903,  1,039,462  standards,  an  increase  of  about 
35,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  quantity 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  440,718 
Petersburg  standards,  which  was  a  decrease 
of  about  8,500  standards  as  compared  with 
the  year  1902.  A  marked  increase  took  place 
in  the  export  of  wood  to  Denmark  and  Spain, 
and.  in  a  less  degree,  to  France,  Germany. 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal.  As  compared 
with  1902,  not  half  the  amount  of  wood  goods 
was  exported  to  Australia,  whereas  the  export 
to  South  Africa  and  Egypt  increased  by  no 
less  than  30,500  standards.  During  1903  a 
large  combination  of  sawmill  companies  and 
firms  took  place  within  the  district  of  Lulea. 
The  amalgamated  company  has  in  this  wav 
obtained  control  of  large  forests  and  of  about 
70  per  cent,  of  tho  total  shipment  of  the  wood 
from  that  district. 


Xcoal. 

POINT  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT,  1894. 

The  case  of  Leadbetter  and  others  v.  the 
Mayor  of  St.  Marylebone  and  others  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Stirling  and  Mathew,  on  the  6th  inst. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  an  order  made  by 
Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  in  chambers,  grant¬ 
ing  an  interim  injunction  restraining  defen¬ 
dants  from  increasing  the  height  of  a  party- 
wall  between  Nos.  33  and  34,  John-street, 
Edgware-road,  without  giving  notice  to  the 
plaintiffs,  as  adjoining  owners,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  London  Building 
Act  of  189-1.  The  motion,  by  consent  of  the 
parties,  was  treated  as  the  trial  of  the  action. 
It  anpearod  that,  on  April  7,  1902,  a  building 
agreement  was  come  to  between  the  free¬ 
holders  of  No.  33,  John-street,  and  one, 
Eccleston.  to  be  followed  up  by  a  lease  for 
thirty  years.  Eccleston  wanted  to  rebuild 
No.  33,  and,  for  that  purpose,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  deal  with  the  party-wall.  Notice  was 
accordingly  given  to  the  defendants  under  the 
London  Building  Act.  The  defendants  in¬ 
tended,  at  some  future  time,  to  build  work¬ 
men’s  dwellings  on  the  site  of  No.  34,  and 
they  desired  that  the  party-wall  should  be 
strengthened,  and  certain  alterations  made 
in  it  with  a  view  to  their  ultimately  building 
these  dwellings.  The  parties,  being  unable 
to  agree,  each  side  annointed  a  surveyor  to 
act  as  arbitrator.  In  the  result,  these  gentle¬ 
men  made  an  award  in  which  they  directed 
that  the  party-wall  should  be  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  defendants, 
the  additional  thicknesses  to  be  on  the  defen¬ 
dants’  land,  and  carried  out  at  their  expense. 
Tho  award  further  directed  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  should  be  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  build 
their  proposed  premises  to  such  a  height  as 
they  desired  ;  in  case  of  dispute,  either  party 
were  to  apply  to  the  arbitrators.  These 
directions  were  carried  out,  and  in  September, 
1902.  Eccleston  parted  with  his  lease  to  Lead- 
better.  The  defendants  had  pulled  down 
No.  34,  and  intimated  that  they  intended  to 
build  on  the  top  of  the  party-wall.  Plaintiffs 
thereupon  said  thev  were  entitled  to  a,  party- 
wall  notice.  Defendants  denied  this,  and 
said  they  were  entitled  to  do  as  they 
wished  under  the  award.  The  plaintiffs  re¬ 
plied  that,  in  so  far  as  the  award  dealt  with 
a  future  user  of  the  party-wall,  it  was  ultra 
vires.  The  question,  therefore,  was  whether 
the  award  on  this  point  was  binding,  or 
whether,  as  the  nlaintiffs  alleged,  they  were 
entitled,  as  adjoining  owners,  to  a  party-wall 
notice. 
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Mr.  English  Harrison,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Scott  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr. 
J.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Poyser  for 
the  respondents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore 
had  held  that  the  award,  so  far  as  it  dealt 
with  a  future  user  of  the  wall,  was  ultra 
vires,  and,  therefore,  bad.  The  plaintiffs  who, 
since  the  award,  had  changed  from  the  position 
of  building  owners  into  that  of  adjoining 
owners,  were  clearly  entitled  to  insist  on  their 
right  to  a  notice  being  served  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  and  to  a  reference  in 
the  event  of  there  being  a  dispute.  He 
thought  the  appeal  should  be  dismissed,  and 
judgment  entered  for  the  plaintiffs,  with  costs. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  ACT,  1897: 

Beecher  v.  Beale  and  Son. 

The  case  of  Beecher  v.  Beale  and  Son 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Stirling  and  Mathew,  on  the  9th  inst.,  on  the 
appeal  of  the  plaintiff  from  a  decision  of 
Judge  Emden,  sitting  at  the  Dartford  County 
Court,  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  1897. 

Mr.  Senhouse,  for  the  appellant,  said  that 
the  only  point  which  arose  on  this  appeal  was 
as  to  construction  of  the  word  “about,” 
used  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Act.  He 
(counsel)  was  unable  to  persuade  the  learned 
County  Court  judge  that  the  case  was  not 
governed  by  previous  decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  If  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
present  case  from  those  decisions  he  could  not 
succeed  oil  this  appeal.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
foreman  of  navvies,  and  had  been  engaged  for 
a  considerable  time  in  building  some  shops, 
and  his  employment  was  entirely  on  the  build¬ 
ings  which  were  being  erected.  At  the 
moment  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  happened 
to  be,  by  chance,  not  on  the  building,  or,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  not  in 
proximity  to  the  building.  Tho  plaintiff,  at  the 
time  the  accident  happened,  had  gone  down 
to  the  railway  station,  which  was  500  yds.  away 
from  the  building,  to  see  after  some  cement, 
and  that  was  to  oblige  his  foreman.  With 
that  exception  the  plaintiff  had  had  no  work 
to  take  nim  off  the  building.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  terms  of  the  man’s  employment 
was  that  he  should  be  employed  entirely  on 
the  building.  The  learned  counsel  contended 
that  the  accident  arose  out  of  the  plaintiff’s 
employment,  and  came  within  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  section  of  the  Act  “on,  in. 
or  about  ”  a  building,  although  the  plaintiff 
happened  not  to  be  there  at  the  precise 
moment  of  tho  accident. 

At  this  stage  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said 
that  for  a  workman  to  recover  compensation 
under  the  section  he  must  be  “  on,  in,  or 
about”  a  building.  In  the  present  case  the 
plaintiff  was  not  physically  approximate  to  tho 
building. 

Mr.  Senhouse  said  he  could  not  put  the 
case  for  the  plaintiff  higher  than  he  had  done. 

The  Piaster  of  the  Rolls:  I  think  that  this 
case  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  previous 
decisions  in  this  court,  and  that  the  appeal 
fails. 

Tho  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the 
appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed,  with 
costs. 


Pattison  v.  White  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  case  of  Pattison  v.  White  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lords 
Justices  Stirling  and  Mathew,  on  the  5th  inst., 
on  the  defendants’  appeal  from  an  award  of 
the  Judge  of  the  Darlington  County  Court 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897, 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  facts  were  as  follows: — The  defendants 
were  engaged  under  a  contract  with  the  Dar¬ 
lington  Corporation  in  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  light  railways  at  Darlington. 
Clause  30  of  the  specification  provided  that 
the  sand  used  for  the  permanent  way  con¬ 
struction  was  to  be  the  best  river  or  pit 
sand,  and  defendants  selected  a  sandnit  about 
3£  miles  or  4  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
were  laying  the  permanent  way,  and  they  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  man,  named  Wilkinson,  to 
cart  for  them  the  sand  from  the  nit  to  the 
railway  works.  A  man  named  Pattison,  who 
was  employed  bv  Wilkinson  aB  a  carman  to 
cart  the  sand,  while  engaged  in  driving  a  cart 
from  the  pit  to  the  works  fell  from  the  cart 
and  was  run  over  and  killed.  The  accident 
occurred  about  24  miles  from  the  works.  The 
plaintiff,  the  widow  of  Pattison.  claimed  com¬ 
pensation  from  defendants  under  the  Act  of 
1897,  contending  that  the  accident  happened 
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“on  or  in  or  about”  the  engineering  work 
within  section  7  of  the  Act.  The  defendants 
admitted  that  they  were  “undertakers” 
respect  of  the  engineering  work  of  constructing 
the  railway,  but  they  contended  that,  as  the 
accident  happened  a  long  way  from  the  works, 
the  employment  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
could  not  be  said  to  be  “on  or  in  or  about” 
the  engineering  work,  within  section  7  of  the 
Act.  The  County  Court  Judge  held  that  the 
employment  of  tne  deceased  man  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  was  about  the  engineering 
work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  scene  of  the  work  where  the  sand  would 
be  ultimately  unloaded  or  used.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  made  an  award  in  plaintiff’s  favour  for 
187 1.  4s.  From  this  decision  the  defendants 
now  appealed. 

Mr.  A.  Powell,  K.C..  and  Mr.  W.  Adding¬ 
ton  Willis  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and 
Mr.  Manisty,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  G.  Taylor  for  the 


respondent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  “  on  or  in 
or  about  engineering  work”  denoted 
locality.  In  each  limb  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  engineering  work,  following  in  this 
respect  the  scheme  of  the  Act,  physical 
locality  was  pointed  out  as  that  on  or  in  or 
about  which  the  employment  must  be  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  That  was  laid  down 
in  a  series  of  decisions  in  this  court,  and  it 
was  not  competent  for  the  County  Court  Judge 
to  emancipate  himself  from  those  decisions. 
He  thought  the  appeal  should  be  allowed. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


POINT  UNDER  THE  FACTORY  AND 
WORKSHOP  ACT,  1891. 

The  case  of  Horner  v.  Franklin  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Darling,  sitting  without  a  jury  in  the 
King's  Bench  Division  on  the  10th  inst.,  an 
action  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendants, 
Messrs.  J.  and  L.  Franklin,  to  recover 

185 1.  12s.  alleged  to  be  due  under  covenants 
contained  in  a  lease,  dated  May  8,  1890,  and 
made  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants. 
Defendants  denied  liability. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  owned  two 
warehouses  or  sheds,  which  constituted  a 
factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Factory 
and  vVorkshop  Acts.  The  premises  in  ques¬ 
tion  were  situated  in  Lamb-street,  Spitalfields, 
and  were  let  to  the  defendants  by  the  lease 
before-mentioned.  By  the  lease  the  defendants 
covenanted,  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  to 
pay  all  existing  and  future  taxes,  rates,  assess¬ 
ments,  and  outgoings  of  every  description 
payable  in  respect  of  the  demised  premises  (the 
landlord’s  property  tax  alone  excepted).  The 
plaintiff  also  covenanted  within  one  month  of 
the  execution  of  the  lease  to  brick  up  two 
doorways  leading  from  the  premises  demised 
into  No.  27,  Lamb-street,  and  into  the  stable 
yard.  The  London  County  Council,  on 
February  7,  1901,  served  the  plaintiff  with 
notice  to  carry  out  certain  work  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  in  respect  of  the 
premises,  part  of  such  work  being  to  un¬ 
block  the  doors  which  had  been  bricked  up. 
The  plaintiff  did  this  work  at  a  cost  of 

1852.  12s.,  the  amount  he  now  sought  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  defendants  as  “  out-goings  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  their  covenant. 

Mr.  Poyser  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  R.  C.  Glen  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Poyser  contended  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover  the  amount  claimed  from 
the  defendants  under  their  covenant  as  “  out¬ 
goings.” 

Mr.  Glen,  for  the  defendants,  contended 
that  the  expenses  were  not  “  outgoings  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  covenant.  He  also 
contended  that,  by  section  7,  sub-section  2  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891,  the 
plaintiff  should  have  applied  to  a  County 
Court  Judge,  that  being  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  his  right  to  recover  any  part  of  these 
expenses  from  the  tenants. 

In  the  result,  his  lordship,  in  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  nlaintiff  ought  to  go  to  the  County  Court, 
and  get  a  decision  from  the  County  Court 
Judge.  He  relied  upon  the  words  of  the 
statute  for  saying  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound 
to  go  to  the  County  Court,  and  could  not  come 
to  the  High  Court  if  he  chose.  The  statute 
gave  the  plaintiff  the  only  remedy  that  he  had 
got.  and  it  did  not  give  him  a  remedy  of  any 
kind,  except  in  the  County  Court.  For  these 
reasons  he  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants, 
with  costs. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  granted,  with  the 
view  to  an  appeal. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  BUILDING 
DISPUTE. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords 
Justices  Stirling  and  Mathew,  on  the  8th  inst., 
the  case  of  Bullingham  v.  Pocklington  was 


heard  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff  from  an 
order  of  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  in  Chambers. 

Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C.  (Mr.  Groser  with 
him),  said  that  the  order  the  plaintiff  objected 
to  was  one  depriving  him  of  his  right 
to  have  the  action  tried  before  a  judge 
of  the  High  Court  and  a  special  jury. 
The  learned  judge  had  ordered  the  case  to 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Verey,  the  Official  Referee. 
His  submission  was  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  make  such  an  order.  The  action  was 
brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a  photographer,  at 
South  Kensington,  against  the  defendant,  who 
owned  the  adjoining  house,  for  damages  for 
negligent  work  in  consequence  of  which  plain¬ 
tiff’s  house  began  to  settle.  There  was  a  con¬ 
tract  between  the  parties  that,  if  the  defen¬ 
dant  did  certain  work,  he  should  put  the 
plaintiff’s  premises  right.  The  defendant's 
case  was  that  he  had  not  been  negligent,  and 
that  it  was  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  subsi¬ 
dence  occurred.  The  learned  counsel  said 
that  thero  was  nothing  at  all  to  entitle  the 
defendant  to  have  the  case  tried  before  an 
official  referee. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling:  You  are  suing  on  a 
contract  to  make  good  any  damage? 

Mr.  Lush  said  that  was  so.  The  defendant 
denied  the  contract  and  the  negligence.  H> 
(counsel)  said  the  plaintiff’s  premises  had 
been  very  seriously  damaged. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling:  If  your  case  is  based 
on  negligence  I  think  that  is  a  proper  case  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury. 

Mr.  McCall,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  respon¬ 
dent,  submitted  that  the  order  made  by  the 
learned  judge  was  right.  The  learned  judge 
had  affirmed  the  order  of  the  Master,  sending 
the  case  to  an  official  referee,  unless  the 
parties  agreed  on  a  special  referee,  and  the 
Master’s  view  was  that  the  case  should  be 
decided  by  a  surveyor.  The  ground  on  which 
he  made  the  order  was  this :  —The  houses  of 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  adjoined,  and  be¬ 
fore  defendant  rebuilt  his  premises  he  gave 
the  usual  party- wall  notice  under  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Building  Act,  and  thereupon  the  sur¬ 
veyors  were  appointed,  and  the  contract  was 
entered  into,  under  which,  in  the  usual  way, 
defendant  became  liable  to  compensate  for 
any  disturbance,  based  on  the  under-pinning 
and  using  the  party-wall.  The  only  question 
here  was,  whether  the  under-pinning  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  defendant’s  premises  actually  caused 
the  damage.  The  fact  was  that  the  plaintiff’s 
premises  had  fallen  away,  not  towards  the 
defendant’s  work,  but  in  the  opposite  direction 
whore  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railway 
was,  but  he  (counsel)  said  that  was  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  a  surveyor.  He  thought  it 
was  clear  that  if  the  damage  to  plaintiff’s 
house  was  caused  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
defendant,  the  plaintiff's  house  would  inevit¬ 
ably  have  come  towards  the  disturbance  in 
stead  of  going  the  other  way.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  now  to  see  the  premises  because  the 
plaintiff’s  and  defendant’s  premises  were 
closed  up  altogether,  the  underground  work 
was  now  covered  up,  and  on  the  other  side 
it  was  impossible  to  see  it  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railway.  He  submitted  that  this  case  came 
within  the  section  which  enabled  the  court 
to  send  it  to  the  Official  Referee,  as  it  in¬ 
volved  local  investigation,  and  which  could 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  a  judge,  be  con¬ 
veniently  dealt  with  by  a  jury.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  view  by  an 
official  or  special  referee,  but  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  view  by  twelve 
jurymen.  The  defendant  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  case  sent  to  a 
special  referee. 

In  the  result  their  lordships  held  that  it 
was  a  case  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
have  tried  bv  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  and 
a  jury,  allowed  the  appeal,  and  made  the 
costs,  both  in  that  court  and  in  the  court 
below,  costs  in  the  cause. 


DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY  BY  FLOODING. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Benning  v.  the 
Ilford  Gas  Company  concluded  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Lords  Justices  Stirling  and  Mathew,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  on  the  application  of  the  defen¬ 
dants  for  judgment  or  new  trial  on  appeal 
from  verdict  and  judgment  at  trial  before 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  a  special  jury,  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Division.  The  case  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Builder  of  April  23  last. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover 
from  the  defendants  damages  for  injury  done 
to  his  property  by  an  alleged  breach  of  a 
statutory  duty  and  negligence  of  the  defen¬ 
dants,  and  also  bv  the  defendants  doing  cer¬ 
tain  acts  to  the  Aldersbrook,  causing  water  to 
accumulate  upon  land,  thus  creating  a 
nuisance. 

Defendants,  by  their  defence,  denied  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a.ny  nuisance,  negli¬ 
gence,  or  breach  of  statutory  rights. 


It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  owned  pro-H 
porty  at  Ilford,  situate  on  land  near  the! 
Aldersbrook.  In  June,  1903,  his  land  wasB 
flooded,  and  his  property  damaged.  Plain-H 
tiff’s  contention  was  that  the  defendants  were  I 
bound  to  keep  in  repair  a  wall  on  the  banks  I 
of  the  Aldersbrook,  constructed  to  protect  I 
the  land  from  floods,  and  that  in  June  of  last  I 
year,  owing  to  the  defendants’  acts,  the  wall  I 
gave  way  and  the  land  was  flooded,  and  his  I 
property  damaged.  Running  nearly  parallel  I 
with  the  Aldersbrook  was  the  river  Roding.* 
Defendants  had  obtained  Parliamentary  power* 
to  use  some  of  the  land  between  the  Roding! 
and  the  Aldersbrook  for  tho  purposes  of  their* 
undertaking.  Tho  powers  granted  were  con-  I 
ditional  on  the  defendants  providing  a  cutting  I 
to  carry  away  water  in  flood  time  that  I 
formerly  flowed  from  the  Roding  to  the  I 
Aldersbrook.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  I 
defendants  had  used  the  bed  of  the  Alders-  I 
brook  and  had  broken  down  the  wall,  so  that* 
when  the  floods  of  J  une,  1903  came,  the  water  I 
flowed  into  the  old  bed  of  the  Aldersbrook! 
and  through  the  breach  in  the  wall  that  I 
defendants  had  made,  and  so  on  to  the  plain- 1 
tiff’s  land.  The  plaintiff  said  that,  as  defen- 1 
dants  had  failed  to  make  the  cutting  they* 
should  have  done,  they  had  committed  a  ] 
breach  of  their  statutory  duties.  At  the  trial  I 
the  jury,  in  answer  to  specific  questions  left! 
to  tnem,  found  that  the  defendants,  before  I 
action  had  created  a  nuisance,  that  defendants  I 
had  not  exercised  proper  methods  in  stopping  I 
up  the  Aldersbrook,  that  defendants  were  not  I 
negligent  in  the  mode  of  placing  their  mains,  I 
and  that  the  flood  in  question  was  caused  by  I 
the  defendants  not  providing  against  it.  Mr.  I 
Justice  Grantham  decided  that  this  was  a  I 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  referred  the  case  I 
to  the  official  referee  for  the  assessment  of  I 
damages.  The  defendants  now  appealed  on  I 
the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the  I 
weight  of  evidence,  and  that  the  learned  judge  I 
had  misdirected  the  jury. 

Mr.  Lawson-Walton,  K.C.,  Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  I 
and  Mr.  Meyer  appeared  for  the  appellants,  I 
and  Mr.  Montague  Shearman,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  I 
Crawford  for  the  respondent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  on  be-  ■ 
half  of  the  appellants,  their  lordships  held  I 
that  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  support  I 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  that  there  had  1 
been  no  misdirection  by  the  learned  judge.  I 
The  appeal  was  therefore  dismissed  with  costs.  I 


THE  BRIGHTON  AND  HOVE  SEWAGE 
DISPUTE. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  5th  inst.,  I 
judgment  was  delivered  in  the  case  of  the  1 
Brighton  Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers  | 
Board  v.  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  etc.,  of  Hove,  | 
on  appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Court  of  1 
Appeal  reversing  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice! 
Kekewich  in  the  Chancery  Division. 

The  appeal  had  reference  to  the  intercept- 1 
ing  sewer  along  the  sea  front  of  Brighton  and  J 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  the  | 
question  was,  whether  the  Borough  of  Hove  I 
was  entitled  to  pass  its  sewage  into  this  inter- 1 
cepting  sewer  as  they  asserted.  The  Brighton  I 
Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers  Board  con- 1 
tested  the  claim,  alleging  that  the  sewer  was  I 
constructed  for  a  special  purpose— to  inter- 1 
cept  the  sewage  from  certain  well-defined  dis- 1 
tricts — and  that  the  right  to  pass  the  sewage  I 
from  any  outside  district  was  never  contem-| 
plated  as  part  of  the  original  scheme.  The  1 
case  depended  chiefly  on  the  construction  to  1 
be  placed  on  local  Acts  of  Parliament  and  I 
orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  I 
Justice  Kekewich  held  that  the  Borough  of  j 
Hove  had  failed  to  establish  the  right  thc'-l 
claimed,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  his  1 
decision,  and  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  I 
claim  of  the  respondents  to  discharge  the  I 
sewage  of  Hove  into  the  intercepting  sewer.  ] 
Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  Brighton  j 
Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers  Board. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (whose  judgment  was  : 
read  by  Lord  Macnaghten)  said  that,  after  ] 
long  consideration,  and  contrary  to  the  im-  J 
pression  he  originally  formed,  he  had  come  to  j 
the  conclusion  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Anneal  was  right,  and  ought  to  Bp.  affirmed.  I 
The  awkward  collection  of  statutes  with  the  I 
powers  of  local  bodies  produced  an  impression  j 
of  confusion,  and  of  conflicting  authorities  I 
which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  disentangle ;  I 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  reasons  given  by  ] 
the  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  judgment  at 
which  they  had  arrived. 

Lords  Macnaghten,  James  of  Hereford,  and  . 
Lindley  concurring,  the  appeal  was  dismissed,  1 
with  costs. 


COUNCIL  OF  WEYBRIDGE. 

The  case  of  the  Attorney-General  and  othe 
v.  the  Urban  Electric  Supply  Company,  Ltc 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Joyce  'in  tl 
Chancery  Division  on  the  3rd  inst.,  on 
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lotion  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  Attorney- 
leneral,  and  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
feybridge  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  defen- 
ants  until  the  trial  from  supplying  electrical 
jiergy  from  their  power-station  at  Weybridge 
eyond  the  urban  district  of  Weybridge,  and 
jom  breaking  up  any  streets  in  the  district 
:r  the  purpose  of  laying  down  electric  cables, 
irvice  lines,  or  distributing  mains  for  the 
«pplv  of  electricity  or  electrical  energy  out- 
i  de  the  district. 

The  facts  were  these: — The  Urban  District 
puncil  of  Weybridge  are  the  sanitary  and 
ghting  authority  for  the  district,  and  the 
efendants,  having  obtained  a  provisional 
rdcr  under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  of 
582  and  1888,  giving  them  powers  to  supply 
pctricity  in  the  urban  district  of  Weybridge, 
v  another  provisional  order,  secured  this 
par,  received  similar  powers  in  regard  to 
e  adjoining  district  of  Walton-on-Thames. 
pr  the  purposes  of  their  Weybridge  under¬ 
lying  defendants  erected  a  power-station 
ithin  the  urban  district  of  Weybridge,  and 
;okc  up  the  streets  in  the  district  so  as  to 
ly  electric  mains  for  the  supply  of  electrical 
lergv  to  the  district.  Defendants  now  sug- 
>sted  supplying  the  district  of  Walton-on- 
lames  from  their  power-station  in  Wey- 
idge,  and  for  that  purpose  to  break  up  the 
reets  in  Weybridge  to  lay  the  additional 
bles  which  would  be  required.  The  Urban 
i strict  Council  of  Weybridge  said  that  as 
is  would  necessitate  the  excavation  of  their 
ads,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Wevbridge 
pnorating  station,  and  an  increase  of  vibra- 
>n  and  annoyance  to  the  residents,  they 
3re  entitled  to  the  injunction  claimed. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  of  counsel,  his 
jrdship  granted  an  interim  injunction,  re¬ 
raining  the  defendants  until  the  trial  of  the 
fction  from  exercising  any  of  the  powers 
inferred  by  the  Weybridge  Electric  Light¬ 
s'  Order,  or  by  moans  of  lines  or  works  laid 
pwn,  or  erected  under  such  powers,  sup- 
ying  energy  outside  the  area  of  supply 
pntioned  in  the  said  order,  or  breaking  up 
reets  within  the  area  for  the  purpose  of 
lying  linos  for  the  supply  of  energy  unless 
id  until  the  defendants  should  be  licensed 
to  do  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
iMr.  Hughes.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  Newbolt 
ppearcd  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Younger, 
.C.,  and  Mr.  Clauson  for  the  defendants. 


HE  WHITEHALL  PAVING  DISPUTE. 
(The  case  of  Alcott  v.  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of 
festm Ulster  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Philli- 
jore  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the 
jh  inst.,  on  two  summonses.  In  the  first  the 
jaintiff  asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
tfeudants  from  interfering  with  his  wood- 
tving  in  Whitehall,  and  for  the  appointment 
an  independent  engineer,  other  than  the 
gineer  nominated  in  the  contract  between 
;e  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  certain 
kestions  which  arose  with  regard  to  the 
iving.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that,  when 
bod-paving  had  been  laid  and  it  became 
[fective  by  reason  of  bad  foundations,  he 
is  not  liable  to  maintain  it.  His  complaint 
is  that  defendants  had  served  him  with 
notice  to  repair,  and  had  afterwards  em- 
pyed  a  firm,  named  Messrs  Mowlem,  to 
ipair  the  foundation  and  the  wood-paving. 
iHis  lordship  said  that,  though  the  plaintiff 
[is  entitled  to  do  the  repairs  himself,  he  had 
fused  to  do  it.  He  was  therefore  not 
[titled  to  an  injunction.  He  thought  the 
jaintiff  must  be  given  notice  to  repair,  and 
I  might  assent  or  decline.  In  the  cases  in 
ttich  the  plaintiff  declined,  defendants  would 
at  liberty  to  repair  after  giving  plaintiff 
'tice  of  their  intention,  so  that  the  plaintiff 
ight  inspect  and  watch  the  work  as  it  was 
jing  done. 

In  the  second  summons  taken  out  by  the 
fendants  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
aintiff  from  raking  up  the  cement  beneath 
e  paving,  the  plaintiff,  on  certain  terms, 
ve  an  undertaking  not  to  interfere  with 
e  concrete. 

llis  lordship  directed  that  the  costs  of  both 
mmonses  should  stand  over  till  the  trial. 
Mr.  Montague  Lush.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Daldv 
peared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  McCall, 
C.,  and  Mr.  Morton  Smith  for  the  defen- 
nts. 


•ISPUTE  AS  TO  PAVING  EXPENSES. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division  last  week 
p.  Justice  Bigham  delivered  judgment  in 
3  case  of  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Hampstead  v. 

3  Midland  Railway  Company,  on  a  special 
se  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a 
estion  of  law  arising  in  the  action, 
rhe  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs 
recover  from  the  defendant  Company 
100Z.  12s.,  the  apportioned  amount  they 

eged  to  be  due  from  the  Company  as  the 
nmated  expenses  of  paving  a  portion  of  a 
w  street,  called  Westbere-road,  Hampstead,  j 


The  facts  were  shortly  these: — The  plaintiffs, 
on  June  4,  1903,  resolved  to  pave  Westbere- 
road,  and  on  September  25  served  the 
defendants  with  notice  demanding  from 
them  the  sum  alleged  to  be  due  from  defen¬ 
dants  as  the  owners  of  land  “  bounding  or 
abutting  ”  on  the  new  street.  Defendants 
contended  that  they  were  not  the  owners  of 
the  land  in  question  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Acts,  1855  and  1862, 
and  therefore  not  liable  for  the  expenses  in 
question.  It  appeared  from  the  special  case 
that  the  defendants  acquired  the  land,  and 
held  it  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  18 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Act,  1900,  and  which 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  owner 
that  the  Company  should  not  use  any  part  of 
the  sidings  to  be  placed  on  the  land  acquired 
from  him  for  any  purpose  except  for  the 
purpose  of  empty  passenger  trains;  that  the 
Company  should  acquire  all  the  land  of  the 
owner  up  to  Westbere-road,  and  should  leave 
a  strip  of  land  20  ft.  wide  along  the  whole 
length  of  Westbere-road,  and  should,  at 
their  own  expense,  plant  and  maintain  the 
same  with  shrubs  and  trees  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  owner,  and  also  fence  off 
the  land  from  the  Westbere-road  by  an  iron 
fence,  7  ft.  high,  the  planting  and  fencing  to 
be  carried  out  within  one  year  from  the  Com¬ 
pany  getting  possession  of  such  lands.  The 
Company  duly  acquired  the  land  referred  to, 
and  left  a  strip  of  land,  20  ft.  wide,  along 
and  contiguous  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
west  side  of  Westbere-road,  and  dealt  with  it 
in  the  manner  provided  bv  the  section.  They 
fenced  off  the  land  from  the  Westbere-road  by 
an  open,  unclimbable  fence  7  ft.  high,  and 
planted  a  quick-set  hedge  immediately  inside 
the  fence  along  its  whole  length.  'On  the 
other  side  of  the  strip  of  land,  the  land  sloped 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  railway,  a  cutting 
having  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  plaintiffs  contended  that  the 
defendants  were  “the  owners”  of  the  land 
‘‘bounding  and  abutting”  on  the  new  street 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolis  Manage¬ 
ment  Act,  and  were  therefore  liable  for  the 
amount  claimed.  The  defendants,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  the  land  was  not 
land  bounding  or  abutting  on  the  street 
within  the  meaning  of  section  77  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1862 ;  that  the 
land  was  subject,  in  perpetuity,  to  the  burden 
of  public  and  private  rights  which  deprived 
it  of  all  beneficial  value  to  the  defendants,  and 
was  not  such  land  as  was  intended  by  that 
section  ;  and  that  the  defendants  were  not  the 
owners  of  the  land  within  the  meaning  of 
that  section,  and  sections  105  and  250  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Courthorpe- 
Munroe  apneared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Montague  Lush,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  William  Wills 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  he  had  looked  into  the  cases  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  the  result  was  that,  when 
land  was  incapable  of  yielding  rack-rent  b- 
reason  of  some  public  use,  on  or  over  such 
land,  the  owners  of  such  land  were  not  the 
owners  of  land  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Acts,  and  thus  not 
liable  to  contribute,  in  respect  of  such  land, 
to  the  expenses  of  paving  a  new  street.  But. 
where  the  burden  of  the  land  was  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  some  individual  or  set  of  per¬ 
sons,  the  owners  of  such  land  were  not  re¬ 
lieved  from  having  to  contribute  towards  those 
expenses.  In  the  present  case  the  burden  was 
placed  on  the  land  in  question  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Mr.  Powell-Cotton  by  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  it  was  competent  for  him 
by  contract  with  the  defendants  to  release 
them  from  their  obligation  towards  him  in 
respect  of  the  land.  In  the  other  case, 
nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  re¬ 
lease  the  land  of  the  burden.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  defendants’  contention 
failed,  and  he  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs 
for  the  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  granted  with  the 
view  to  an  appeal. 


ACTION  BY  A  CIVIL  ENGINEER  FOR 
FEES. 

In  the  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  delivered  a  con¬ 
sidered  judgmont  in  the  case  of  Robinson  v. 
Cadogan,  an  action  by  Professor  Henry 
Robinson,  the  well-known  civil  engineer, 
against  Earl  Cadogan,  to  recover  4013.  for 
professional  services  rendered  in  1903  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  sewage  scheme  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Burv  St.  Edmund’s.  The  defence  was 
that  the  plaintiff  had  exceeded  his  instruc¬ 
tions  by  preparing  an  alternative  scheme  to 
that  proposed  by  the  Corporation,  and  that 
his  charges  were  excessive  and  unreasonable. 
The  facts  of  the  case  and  the  evidence  given 
were  fully  reported  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
the  Builder. 


Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  in  giving  judgment, 
after  stating  the  facts  and  reviewing  the 
evidence  given  a.t  length,  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  plaintiff’s  claim  was  an  exag¬ 
gerated  one,  work  being  done  which  was 
absolutely  unnecessary,  ana  which  the  plaintiff 
was  not  retained  to  do.  Without  going  into 
figures  he  thought  that  the  sum  paid  into 
court  by  Lord  Cadogan  (1203)  was  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  services  rendered,  and 
there  would  be  judgment  for  the  defendant, 
with  costs. 

- - ♦  ♦  . - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

15,241  of  1903.— J.  W.  Phillips  :  Water  Checks 
for  the  Shutting  Joint  of  Casement  Sashes, 
Doors,  etc. 

Water  checks,  with  rebated  face-plate,  with 
slot  and  plate  at  back,  with  pivot  screw,  also 
fixed  cross-bars  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
a  double  arm  between,  with  pivot  pin  screwed 
to  bottom  bar,  to  allow  the  above  double  arm 
to  swing  forward  and  backward,  also  a  spring 
to  force  one  end  of  double  arm  forward  with 
a  back  casing-plate,  screwed  to  fixed  cross¬ 
bars. 

15,340  of  1903. — W.  W.  Taylor:  Doors,  Win¬ 
dows,  etc. 

The  door  or  window  consists  of  two  parts 
hinged  together  in  the  manner  used  in  making 
partitions  in  rooms  bv  means  of  a  folding 
screen,  by  a  second  lino  of  hinges  parallel  to 
the  first  line.  The  part  between  the  first  and 
second  lines  of  hinges  is  preferably  about  two- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  width  of  the  door  or 
window;  at  the  same  distance  as  this  from  the 
second  line  of  hinges,  a  pin  or  bolt,  parallel 
to  the  lines  of  hinges,  extends  into  a  fixed 
straight  bolt  that  runs  along  either  of  the 
sides. of  the  door  or  window,  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  hinges  when  the  door  or  window 
is  shut,  and  causes  that  part  of  the  door  or 
window  to  move  always  in  the  plane  that  is 
occupied  by  the  door  or  window  when  shut. 

19,381  of  1903.— C.  Major  :  Roofing  Tiles. 

This  invention  relates  to  tiles  having  ribs  and 
channels  reversely  disposed  on  the  under  and 
upper  faces,  so  that  adjacent  tiles  engage 
when  they  are  placed  together  in  roof- 

mg.  The  tile,  constructed  according  to 

this  invention,  is  provided,  on  its  upper 
face,  with  ribs  so  arranged  as  to  form 

a  channel  near  the  edges  of  the  upper 

portion  of  the  tile,  the  said  channel  having  a 
passage  therein  at  the  lower  end  leading  to¬ 
wards  the  central  plane  portion  of  the  said 
upper  face.  This  channel  extends  from  the 
unper  end  of  the  tile  to  preferably  about  half¬ 
way  down  the  length  thereof,  and  on  the 
opposite  edges  or  sides  of  the  tile  are  multiple 
projections  and  recesses  reversely  disposed  on 
the  two  oposite  sides,  so  that  when  the  tiles 
are  arranged  side  by  side  they  are  engaged 
or  locked  together. 

19,578  of  1903. — E.  Walker:  Means  for  Pro¬ 
tecting  Door  and  other  Locks. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  protecting 
door  and  other  locks.  The  ordinary  key-hole 
is  covered  with  a  hinged-plate,  which  is 
capable  of  being  locked  and  unlocked  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tamper  with  the  main  lock 
without  first  operating  the  protector  lock.  The 
key-hole  and  lock  of  the  said  protector  may 
be  materially  smaller  than  the  main  lock,  30 
as  to  afford  little  scope  for  tampering  with  it. 
The  protector-nlate  hinges  within  a  metal 
frame  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
protector-plate  is  locked  within  its  frame,  its 
edge  is  flush  with  the  frame.  The  hinge 
employed  for  the  plate  is  preferably  an  edge- 
hinge.  The  said  frame  for  the  hinged  pro¬ 
tector-plate  may  be  secured  to  the  door  and 
over  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  by  providing 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame  with  an 
inwardly  projecting  lug-piece,  which  is  screwed 
into  the  door. 

19,741  of  1903.— H.  C.  Walker  :  Lifts  and 
Hoists. 

Lifts  or  hoists,  consisting,  in  the  combination 
with  the  controlling  gear,  of  an  electrica'ly- 
controlled  locking  device,  adapted  to  engage 
both  the  controlling  rope  and  suitably-shaped 
guides  carnet  bv  the  cage,  whereby,  on  the 
interruption  of  the  current  through ‘the  lock- 
mg  dovme,  such  device  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  rope  of  the  controlling  gear,  so  that 
on  any  movement,  as  between  the  latter  and 
cage,  a  jamming  action  is  set  up. 

19.998  of  1903.— L.  E.  Butcher  :  Flushing  Cis 
terns  for  Lavatories,  Water-closets,  etc. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  flush¬ 
ing  cistern,  of  a  disinfectant  reservoir  having 
a  discharge  cock  normally  closed  by  a 


•All  Ihese  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  gTant  of  Patents  upou  them  can 
he  made. 
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weighted  lever,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the 
operating  chain  of  the  flushing  cistern,  so  that 
the  cock  is  opened  simultaneously  with  the 
operation  of  the  flushing  cistern. 

4,108  of  1904.— J.  Salt:  Window  Frames  and 
Sashes. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  in  a  window 
frame  and  sashes,  of  vertical  grooves  m  the 
frame,  with  racks  bearing  in  said  grooves, 
engaging  with  pinions  carried  in  the  frame, 
ears  made  with  said  racks,  and  pivots  carried 
in  the  sashes  and  to  bear  in  said  ears. 

6,479  of  1904.— J.  E.  Gutteridge:  A  Lock  for 
Windows,  etc.  .  . 

A  sash-loclcing  or  fastening  device,  consisting 
of  two  parts,  each  comprising  a  pair  of  plates 
held  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  one,P®** 
being  attached  to  one  of  the  sashes,  and  the 
other  pair  to  the  other  sash,  one  of  the 
P0f  plates  having  a  semi-circular 
turnable  on  a  pin,  in  which  plate 


pairs 


plate  turnable  on  a  pin,  *»*  . . . 

P  a  curved  slot  which,  on  moving  the  said 
li-circular  plate  across  the  space  between 
1  .  *  ,ceive  a  pillar  connecting 

plates  to  the  other  pair. 


the  upper  and  lower  plates  to  the  otner  pair. 
meansPPbering  provided  for  locking  the  semi¬ 
circular  plate  in  its  required  position, 
q  t4q  0f  1904.— W.  Flint  and  A.  E.  Flint  : 

’ Chimney  Pots,  Ventilating -shaft  Tops,  etc. 
A  chimney  pot,  consisting  of  : an: up-take  I tube. 


A  cnminey  w.,  “"“j—”  , '  an0ftures  in  two  waste,  and  is  particularly  suited  to  a  range 
having  lateral  °Pf“nSs_Jor_a'!^Jlrli]v  risin!r  of  basins.  A  hollow  arm  is  _  formed  which 


SrZopposite  sides,  and  an  inwardly  rising 
guide-plate,  or  baffle,  in  connexion  with  each 
lateral  opening. 

10,517  of  1904.— G.  H.  Booth:  Construction  oj 
Register  Orates. 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  a  set  of  one  or 
W  is  made,  into  which  hooks 


SSd^ajb^’tWupIiihtsid^hieh 
fit  into  a  series  of  two  or  more  slots  formed  in 
the  upright  space  of  the  fireplace,  thus  holding 
the  bars  in  position  for  use. 

13  137  of  1904.— J.  Green  and  W.  Green  and 
Co.  Ltd.:  Cooking  Ranges,  and  the  like. 

\  cooking  range,  or  the  like,  consisting  in 
th0C combination  with  an  oven  having  mains 
for  being  heated  from  a  fire,  of  a  recess  at 
the  bottom,  gas-pipes  leading  from  the  rece 
within  the  oven,  an  air-duct  from  the  recess 
to  the  back  of  the  oven,  with  or  without  air- 
pipes  adjacent  to  the  gas-mpes. 

13  214  of  1904. — C.  McCallom  :  Window,  and 


cover,  and  may  be  turned  to  engage  with 
inclined  surfaces  provided  upon  the  inner 
wall  of  the  frame.  The  joint  for  the  first 
cover  may  bo  made  bv  the.  use  of  grease, 
tallow,  sand,  or  any  other  similar  and  suit¬ 
able  material. 

16.500  of  1903.— A.  E.  Gray:  Construction  of 
Tanks,  Reservoirs,  and  other  like  articles. 
Tanks,  and  like  articles,  consisting  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  plates,  in  combination  with  a 
sectional  frame,  such  plates  being  held  in 
position  and  secured  to  the  frame  by  means  of 
angle  knees  or  clamps,  and  bolts  and  nuts. 
16,860  of  1903.— F.  Platt  and  L.  Platt:  Dies 
for  Use  with  Tile  Presses  for  Making  Tiles, 
Slabs,  etc. 

The  construction  of  metallic  die  blocks,  of 
any  desired  shape  and  size,  with  detachable 
metallic  strips,  triangular  in  transverse  section 
h  an  inclined  or  bevelled  inner  side,  or  a 
curved  or  rounded  inner  side  secured  to  their 
sides  or  peripheries  for  use  in  making  tiles 
with  bevelled,  inclined,  or  rounded  lower  edges 
from  “dust”  clay,  or  the  like  suitable 
material,  so  as  to  reduce  their  area  of  con¬ 
tact  when  laid  or  placed  in  position,  and  make 
close  joints. 

19.298  of  1903.— M.  J.  Adams:  Lavatories. 
This  invention  consists  in  the  arrangement  for 
supporting  the  lavatory  and  carrying  the 


like  Fasteners. 

A  window  and  like  fastener,  composed  of  two 
members  capable  of  being  clamped  together 
bv  Krew  and  nut  devices,  the  one  member 
having  a  slotted  extension  in  which  the  screw 
works”  and  the  other  member  having  a  boss 
and  milled  nut  for  jamming  said  screw, 
whereby  the  window  call  be  locked  either  with 
its  upper  sash  drawn  down  or  the  lower  sash 
raised,  or  with  both  sashes  respectively  raised 
and  drawn  down  within  limits. 

1 3  319  of  1904.— D.  T.  Donald:  Decorative 
^Covering*,  or  Hangings  for  Walls,  or  other 
Surfaces. 

A  covering  or  hanging  for  walls,  or  other  sur¬ 
faces,  composed  of  a  face  of  canvas,  or  other 
woven  fabric  with  a  thickness  of  paper,  which 
may  have  been  previously  ren-ered  damp- 
proof  or  water-proof,  pasted  or  cemented  to 
the  inner  surface  thereof. 

13.446  of  1904.— G.  L.  Rollins:  Machines  for 
Applying  Cement  to  Stock. 

The  use,  in  a  machine  for  applying  cement  to 
stock,  comprising  a  rotatable  brush,  a  tank, 
having  a  valve,  and  means  to  open  the  valve 
to  discharge  cement  on  the  brush,  of  a  wiper, 
arranged  between  the  valve  and  the  axis  ol 
rotation  of  the  brush  on  a  chord  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  path  of  the  brush,  and  slotted  that  the 
bristles  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  brush  may 
travel  therethrough,  the  wiper  wiping  from 
the  bristles  excess  of  cement  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  brush. 

17,379  of  1904.— A.  B.  Johnson:  Improvements 
Relating  to  Manhole  Covers,  etc. 

This  invention  relates  to  manhole  covers,  and 
the  like,  and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a 
manhole  cover  in  which  there  shall  be  an 
absolutely  tight  joint  of  great  durability. 
According  to  the  invention  the  cover  frame  is 
recessed  so  as  to  form  an  underface  on  each 
side  thereof,  by  which  the  frame  is  mounted 
in  the  brickwork  with  a  continuous  four- 
sided  channel  protruding  downwardly,  within 
which  the  flange  of  a  second  cover  lies.  The 
upper  part  of  the  frame  is  provided  with  a 
continuous  four-sided  channel,  within  which 
the  flange  of  the  first  cover  lies.  The  second 
cover  is  laid  upon  the  lower  inner  edge  of 
the  channel  of  the  cover  frame,  upon  which 
rubber  or  other  packing  material  is  laid,  so 
that  thus  a  dry  and  tight  joint  is  secured. 
The  second  cover  is  pressed  in  nosition  against 
the  edge  aforesaid  by  means  of  a  locking-bar 
or  bars,  which  may  be  secured  upon  the  second 
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August  4.— By  Linnett  &  Lane. 

Harlesden. — 22  and  24,  Fairlight-av.,  u.t.  83i 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  70/ . 

August  5. — By  H.  V.  CHEW. 

Leytonstone. — 11,  Wallwood-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  6s.,  e.r.  42 1 . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I. g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental;, 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years;  la.  for  lane;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent  J 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
grove ;  b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  0.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


supDorts  the  basin  and  carries  the  waste  liquid 
down  to  a  pipe  connexion  olaced  horizontally 
on  the  wall-face,  this  horizontal  pipe  having 
sockets  or  connexions  so  formed  that  pipe  con¬ 
nexions  may  unite  the  basins  and  carry  the 
waste  away. 

19.724  of  1903.— J.  T.  Wright  and  J.  Holt: 
Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  Urinals, 
and  the  like  purposes. 

Flushing  devices  for  water-closets,  urinals, 
anu  the  like,  consisting  in  the  combination  of 
a  main  syphon  adapted  to  discharge  the 
main  compartment,  and  an  auxiliary 
syphon  communicating  with  the  main 
syphon,  or  with  the  drop  or  discharge  pipe 
connected  thereto,  and  adapted  to  discharge 
the  sectional  comnartment,  the  said  auxiliary 
syphon  being  perforated  at  or  near  the  bend 
to  prevent  continuous  syphoning. 

19.736  of  1903.— F.  Rough:  Method  of,  and 
Means  for,  Making  Joints  in  all  Materials, 
and  Especially  in  Woodwork,  water-tight, 
and  otherwise  Wind,  Weather,  and  Rain 
Proof. 

A  means  for  creating  a  tight  joint  in  and 
between  two  pieces  of  material,  consisting  of 
making  one  or  more  strips  of  indiarubber,  or 
other  material,  duly  to  fill  two  or  more  com¬ 
plementary  grooves,  formed  in  such  pieces  of 
material,  and  arranged  facing  each  other. 
22,081  of  1903.— A.  Emanuel  and  Sons^Ltd., 
T.  C.  Rose,  and  J.  Wood:  Apparatus  for 
Testing  Drains. 

The  plug  consists  of  a  pair  of  discs  (pre¬ 
ferably  mounted  on  wheels),  connected  together 
by  a  spindle  or  frame,  and  supporting  the 
ends  of  a  cylinder  of  flexible  material.  One 
of  the  discs  is  provided  with  means  of  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  the  push-rod  and  the  end  of  a  flexible 
pipe,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  an 
air-pump.  In  testing  a  drain,  the  plug  is 
pushed  in  a  distance  which  is  known  by  the 
number  of  lengths  of  push-rod  employed,  and 
is  inflated  by  the  air-pump,  the  drain  being 
then  filled  with  water.  After  the  test-plug 
is  deflated,  it  is  pushed  or  pulled  to  another 
point,  and  the  test  is  repeated,  and  so  until 
the  exact  position  of  the  leak  is  determined. 
2,649  of  1904. — C.  H.  Hutchings:  Machines  for 
Moulding  Building  Blocks  and  Artificial 
Stone. 

A  machine  for  moulding  building  blocks  and 
artificial  stone,  consisting  in  the  combination 
of  the  main  frame,  a  mould-box  journalled 
therein,  consisting  of  a  bottom  side,  two  end 
sides,  and  a  front  side  connected  to  the 
bottom  side,  a  removable  side  opposed  to  the 
front  side,  and  means  for  temporarily  lock¬ 
ing  the  sides  together. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  August  17. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution ,~ 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Institute  0/  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Election  Com¬ 
mittee  at  3  o'clock.  General  Purposes  and  Finance 
Committee  at  5  o’clock. 

Saturday,  August  20. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Sunder 
land. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.  S.  (Below  our  limit  j. - E.  &  C.  (Amounts  shouli 

have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  tht 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  relurn  rejected  comnmnica 
fcions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  foi 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  docuni'  nts  sent  to  01 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  foi 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items' 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  N01 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  thi 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  public! 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymoui 
communi  cations. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  ant 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commis:  ion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  give] 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  whei 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  rejec 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  1 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  it 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artisti 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  tlios 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  bus; 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHES 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  29. — By  Roberts,  Son,  &  Tory  (at 
Yeovil). 

Yeovil,  Somerset. — Dorchester-rd.,  “The  Red 

House  Inn”  and  2  a.  1  r.  20  p.,  f.,  p.  ..  £1,870 

July  30. — By  H.  H.  Arnold  (at  Norwich). 

Wilbv,  etc.,  Norfolk. — “The  Moat  Hall  Farm,” 

152  a.  0  r.  2  p.,  f.,  p .  1,000 

August  3. — By  Fraser  &  Heigh. 

Hastings,  Sussex. — 9  and  10.  Earl-st.,  with 
factory  adjoining,  u.t.  66J  yrs.,  g.r.  11/., 

y.r  170/ .  2,225 

Middle-st.,  “Clarence  Mews”  (stabling),  f., 
y.r.  95/ .  1,400 

Clapham. — 14  and  16,  Courland-gr.,  u.t.  10 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  10s.,  y.r.  64/ .  200 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  tl 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowes 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fat 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  < 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  16  0  per  1000  alongside,  m  nve 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0  „  »  » 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  ,,  »  >> 

Shippers  .  2  10  0  „  „  „ 

Flettons  .  1  10  0  „  at  railway  depo 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  13  0  „  »  » 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  »  » 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  »  » 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  ,,  »  » 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  „  >>  » 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  „  >■  » 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 

Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . .  13  0  0  „  ,,  >»  ■ 

Headers  .  12  0  0  „  ,,  » 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0  „  »  •> 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  ,,  » 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  »  >> 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „  * 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  »  » 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „  „  ,* 

Best  Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  »> 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  » 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  ,» 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  ■>  ,» 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  lf  ,,  » 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „  » 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  „  „  » 

Second  Quality 

White  and 

Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  „  less  than  b« 
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BRICKS,  &c.  ( continued ). 


WOOD  ( continued ). 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


| ’ham os  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

fhames  Ballast .  6  0,,  ,, 

lest  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  por  ton,  ,, 

lost  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  „  „ 

I  Note. — The  cement  or  limo  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Iroy  Stone  Limo . 12s.  Od.  por  yard,  delivered. 

tourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

3ath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gous,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  por  ft.  cube. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  1 1 

Pipe- in  coils  ...  .  1 1 

Soil  pipe  .  17 

Compo  pipe . 17 

Zinc— Sheet  — 

Vicillo  Montagno  . ton  27 


3  5  0  3  15 

At  per  standard. 


Silesian. 


Coppeii — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin 

Tin — English  Ingots 
Solder — Plumbers’ 


White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . .  18  10 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10 

Battens,  2$  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0 

Battens .  13  10 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  16  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  1  4  10 

Battens .  11  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 13  10 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  0 

Battens .  10  0 


Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 

’ortland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 
Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 
White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

s.  d. 

blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  c 


Tinmen’s. 


Blowpipe. 


Lncoster  ii 
leer 

Ireenshill  ,,  „ 

barley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

ited  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  „ 

11/loseburnBodFreestone  2  0  ,, 

tod  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,, 

I  York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
KG&ppled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

j  in.  sawn  two  sides 
Ij  landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  por  ft.  super, 
iu.  rubbed  two  sidos 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  ,, 

in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

Bizos)  .  0 

J  in.  to  2  iu.  ditto,  ditto  0 
Hard  York — 
cappled  random  blocks  3 
in.  sawn  two  sides, 
j  landings  to  sizes 
I  (under  40  ft.  super.)  2 
>  in.  rubbed  two  sidos 

(  ditto  .  3 

j  in.  sawn  two  sides 
I  (slabs  random  sizes)  1 
i  in.  self-faced  random 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes .  per  gallon 

„  ,,  iu  barrels .  ,, 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  ,, 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes .  .  ,, 

„  ,,  ,,  in  barrels . .  ,, 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  . .  ..  ,, 

Turpentine,  in  barrels .  „ 

„  iu  drums  . .  ,, 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton 
Red  Lea  i.  Dry 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  por  cwt. 


0  upwards. 


0  3  8 

18  15  0 

18  10  0 

, _  0  6  6 

per  barrel  1  12  0 


Stockholm  Tar. 


8  por  ft.  super. 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varuish 


Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch .  0  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0 

Americau  Whitcwood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4 

Prepared  Flooring —  ] 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14 

1$  iu.  by  7  iu.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  auil 

matched  .  0  12 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15 

j  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11 

1  iu.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14 

3  in.  by  7  iu.  white  do.  do.  0  10 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  „ 

6  iu.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


Superfine  Pale  Elostic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  . 

Superfiue  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 


)ptou  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

’’rly.  depot. 


Churches 


Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Carria; 

Fiue  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . 

Esrgsholl  Flatting  Varnish  ... 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

o  -i  oi  ' 


Per  square. 


SLATES. 


d. 

6  por  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 


0  x  10 best  blue  Bangor 


Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain 
Brunswick  Black  . 


Berliu  Black 


Knotting 


0  x  10  best  blue  Port- 
madoc  . 


French  and  Brush  Polish 


x  10  best  Eureka  uu 
fading  greou 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  (PubllHbed  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
atthorate  of  IDs.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
V.eL  &0"  Wa-  per  annum-  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "Tub 
Builder,'*  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  tbe  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  tbe  Publisliing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  Tbe  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


|0  x  10  permanent  green 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 


TELES. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . 

Flitch  Plates . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns... 


lest  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

lo.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 
est  Ruabou  red,  brown,  or 
I  brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

>o.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

lip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

'alley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

•est  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

>o.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

4  1  per  doz. 
3  8 


TENDERS, 


Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


London. 
£  s.  d. 
7  15  0 


Valley  tiles . 

lest  "Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles . 

lest  Ornamental  tiles  . 

Hip  tiles  . 


Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

lest  “Hartsbill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1  00 

•0.  pressed . .  47  6  „ 

>0.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD.  At 
>eals:be  13 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10 

>eals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10 

fattens :  best  ‘2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

Sin.,  and  3in.by7in.  and  8in.  11  10 
lattens :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10 


ABERCAXAID. — For  erecting  a  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Chapel,  for  the  Wehh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Davies,  architect,  112,  High-street, 
Merthyr  : — 

W.  C.  Jones,  Bethesda-street,  Merthyr*. .  £1,700 


BIRMINGHAM.  —  For  erecting  club  buildings  in 
Great  Charles-street,  for  the  Council  of  the  University 
of  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Cossins,  Peacock,  A  Bcwlav, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Lawrence  Watson,  39, 
Newhall-atreet,  Birmingham  : — 

J.  Parnell  A  Son  £7,515  0  F.  Davis . £6,997  0 

J.  Archer .  7,439  0  J.  Barnsley  & 

T.  Lowe  &  Sons  7,390  0  Sons .  6,988  0 

E.  Chatwin. .  . .  7,347  14  W.  Sapcote  A 

H.  Willcock  A  Sons .  6,977  0 

Co .  7,320  0  J.  Dallow  A  Sons  6,970  0 

B.  Whitehouse  T.  Elvins .  6,870  0 

A  Sons .  7,245  0  Smith  A  Pitts  6,856  0 

J.  A.  Turton  . .  7,098  0  W.  H.  Gibbs  . .  6,765  0 

T.  A.  Cole  A  R.  Fenwick, 

Son  .  7,000  0  Ltd.*  .  6,625  0 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  193. 


Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  . 

»  ii  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  10  0  . 

26  g.  .  18  0  0  .. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ., 

ii  n  22 g.  and 24 g.  13  0  0  ., 

26  g .  13  15  0  .. 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ., 
Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  15  0 

»  „  26  g .  14  0  0  .! 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0.. 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


0  12  10  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  host 


>eals :  seconds . 

lattens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in. 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in. 
oreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . 


more  than 
battens. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Promiums. 

Designs  to 
bo  Deliveroi 

No  date. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Electric  Lighting,  Springburn  District  Library  .... 
Heating  it  Ventilating,  Springburn  District  Library 

Fifteen  Cottages,  Walls,  Outhouses,  etc . 

2  Villa  Resids.,  Willow  Field  Est.,Rochdalc-rd., Halifax 

Improvement  Works,  Emscote-grove,  etc . 

Stores  . 

Council  School,  Sale . 

Racking,  Heating,  etc.,  Laundry,  Cardiff  Infirmary 

Street  Improvement  Works . 

Electric  Light  Installation  at  Technical  School  .... 

1.300  yds.  of  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains,  etc . 

Weighbridge  at  Electricity  Works . 

j  Two  Lancashire  Steam  Boilers,  Wesham  Workhouse 

Sixty-one  Spans  of  40  ft . 

Forty-seven  Spans  of  20  ft . 

Outfall  Sewer,  Tanks,  etc.,  Millisle . . .  . 

Stable,  Harness  Em.,  etc.,  Tramway  Depot.,  Birchills 

Alterations,  West  Auckland  Workmen's  Club . 

Roadworks,  East-parade,  Shildon  . 

Mission  Hall.  Bowerham.  Lancaster . . 

Rebuilding  Shop,  178,  High-street,  Dowlais . 

House,  Llantarnam  . 

Extension  of  Boiler  House  at  Workhouse . 

Alterations  to  Administrative  Block,  for  Nurses'  Home 

Plate  Girder  Spans .  . 

Alteration  to  Out-Offices  at  Fcrham  Council  School 
Alterations  at  St.  Ann's  Boys'  School,  Rotherham . 

Headquarters,  3rd  V.B.  Seaforth  Highlanders . 

Alterations  to  Works  in  Charles-street,  Halifax  .... 

Weldless  Steel  Tubes . 

500  Tons  Oxide  of  Iron  Purifying  Material  . 

Three  Blocks  of  Buildiugs,  Clonmel  Lunatic  Asylum 
Manholes  &  C.-I.ripe  Sewers  under  Birmingham  Canal 

Completion  of  Council  Schools,  Draycott  . 

Fifty-four  cwt.  of  Foyer's  Calcium  Carbide  .  . 

Enlarging  Ladies’  College,  Arnslde,  near  Kendal. .  . . 

Underground  Convenience,  Mitchell-street  . 

Workmen's  Hall,  etc.,  New  Tredegar . 

Making-up  and  Paving  Decoy-road  . 

Alliott  &  Patons  Washington  Lyons  Disinfector 

Relaying  Pipe  Sewer . 

Hall,  Findochtv . 

Cleaning,  Painting,  etc.,  Union  Offices,  St.  James- rd. 
♦New  Coastgd.  Bldgs..  Essex  Hill.  Alderney,  Chan.  Isl. 
♦Add.  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Whitelands,  nr.  Seaton  I 

Repair  of  Sea  Wall  and  Apron,  etc.,  Kilclief  . 

Repair  of  Walls,  ete.,  Milquarter  Bay  . 

Small  Sewage  Disposal  Works.  Dutton.  Preston  Brook 
New  Wing,  etc.,  St.  Anne’s  Mon.,  Sutton,  St.  Helen's 

Church,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helen’s  . 

Cartage  of  Road  Material . 

Repair  of  South  Aisle,  Hanslope  Church  . 

Repairing  Nine  Houses  at  Bedlinog  . 

Furnishing  Board  Room  at  Workhouse . 

Goods  Store  of  Timber,  with  Iron  Roof,  Moira  Station 
Masonry  Gatehouse.  Newfoundwell  Level  Crossing  . . 
Board  Room,  Muniment  Room,  etc.,  at  Workhouse 
Alterations,  etc..  Electric  Light  Offices,  Pine-grove 

2.900  yds.  of  4-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

5,500  yds.  of  3-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

Cementing  of  Footpaths,  Atkinson -terrace,  etc . 

Street  Works  . 

Gas  Mains  and  Services,  Stepping  Hill  New  Infirmary 

208  Tons  of  Macadam  . 

Gas  Meters  . 

Demolition,  Old  Brdge  over  Goyt,  Bridge-st.,  Whaley 
Rebuilding  Bridge  over  the  Goyt,  Whaley  Bridge  . . 

Steelwork  for  Bridge  over  the  Goyt  . 

Valve  (Contract  No.  2),  Derwent  Aqueduct . 

♦Fireproof  Floor  to  Switch-board  Gallery  . 

Plastering  Walls,  Technical  School,  Tavistock-road 

Making-up  Walton-road  and  Herbert-road  . 

300  Tons  of  3-in.  Limestone  Road  Metalling  . 

250  Tons  of  lJ-in.  Limestone  Road  Metalling . 

Fifty  Tons  of  Chippings  . 

♦Ercc.  of  New  Veg.  Kitchen,  etc.,  Rcnfrew-rd.  Wkhse. 

♦Isolation  Cottage  at  Manston . 

Waterworks,  Ampleforth  . 

Rebuilding  “Three  Generals. "  Aberdare  . 

Making  Good  After  Fire.  No.  25,  Cardiff-st..  Aberdare 

Clearing  Site,  etc.,  for  Dwellings . 

Eighty-nine  Habitations,  Cross-avenue,  North . 

*Drain  &  Sanita.  Wks.,  Fulbournc  Asyl., nr.  Cambridge 
Laboratory  and  Classroom,  Rugelcy  Grammar  School 

Murston  Drainage . 

Brick  &  Concrete-covered  Service  Tank (15,000  galls.) 
Collecting  Wells,  Turners  Lodge . 

1.900  lineal  yds.  of  3-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

Alterations,  etc..  Distington  Council  School . 

Two  Villas,  Purdysburn 
Steel  Coal  Bunkers 

Weighbridge  . . 

♦Erection  of  Library,  Prince  Regent’s-la., Custom  House 

Street  Works  . 

Low  Tension  Mains,  Conduits,  etc. 

Painting  Police  Buildings . 

Painting  Fire  Station  . 

Painting  St.  James-street  Property 


Glasgow  Corporation  . 

do. 

Tantobie  Co-operative  Society 


W.  B.  Whitie,  Architect,  219,  St.  Yincent-strcct,  Glasgow 


do. 


Halifax  Highways  Committee 

Wakefield  Light  Railway  Co . 

Sale  &  Ashton  Sub-Com.  for  Educa. 


Stockton-on-Tees  Corporation  . . 
Plymouth  Education  Authority . . 

Preston  Guardians  . 

Farnworth  U.D.C . 

Fylde  Guardians  . 

Bengal  &  N.W.Ry.  Co.,  Ltd . 


do. 


W.  Hall,  Secretary,  Society’s  Offices . •  ■  . j 

T.  Kershaw,  Architect,  L.  and  Y.  Bank-chambers.  Halifax . 

J.  Lord,  C.E..  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax . 

H.  England,  Belle  Isle,  Wakefield . 

E.  J.  Thompson  &  Son,  Architects,  19,  Dickinson-st.,  Manchester 

I  E.  Seward,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Quecn’s-chambers,  Cardiff . 

M.  H.  Sykes,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees  . . 

H.  J.  Snell,  Architect.  11,  The  Crescent,  Plymouth  . 

Mr.  Whitwcll,  Clerk  of  Works,  Fulwood  Workhouse,  Preston. .  . . 
J.  D.  Pember.  Electrical  Engineer.  Electricity  Works,  Farnworth 

Haywood  &  Harrison,  Architects,  Accrington . 

A.  Izat,  237,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C . 


Lord  Dunlcath . 

Walsall  Corporation . 


do. 


Urban  District  Council  . 

Centenary  Congregational  Church . 


Mr.  E.  Cuthbert  . . 
Bramley  Guardians 


J.  Russell,  C.E.,  22,  Waring-street.  Belfast . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Bridge-street,  Walsall  . 

F.  H.  Livcsay,  Architect,  Bishop  Auckland  . 

j  C.  Hcslop,  Surveyor,  Shildon,  Durham  . 

'  C.  B.  Pearson,  Architect,  12a,  Cheapside,  Lancaster . 

!  On  the  Premises . 

C.  Fox.  Architect,  Newport,  Mon . 

i  C.  S.  Nelson,  Architect,  Sun-buildings,  15,  Park-row,  Leeds 


Secretary  of  State  for  India  . 

Rotherham  Education  Committee. 


do. 


i  Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. . 
J.  Platts,  Architect,  High-street.  Rotherham . 


do. 


Automatic  Staudard  Screw  Co.  . .  . 
Stockport  Gas,  etc.,  Committee. . . 

Salford  Gas  Committee  . 

Joint  Committee  of  Management  . 
Tipton  U.D.C . • 


W.  C.  Reid.  Architect,  Elgin  . 

Jackson  &  Fox,  Architects,  Rawson-street.  Halifax . 

S.  Meunier,  Gasworks,  Portwood,  Stockport  . 

W.  W.  Woodward.  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Bloom-street,  Salford.. 

1  I,’  Ar^Sito^l  170  draafr  TTrn ncurir*l.-.*;trpf*f  Tlllhlin 


Magherafelt  Guardians 


Glasgow  Corporation 


Newton  Abbot  U.D.C . 

Windsor  Town  Council  . 

Richmond  (Yorks)  Corporation.. 


Dudley  Guardians  . .  . 

Admiralty . 

do. 

Down  County  Council  . 

do. 

Runcorn  R.D.C . 


do. 


J.  Heron,  County  Surveyor,  Court  House,  Downpatrick  . 


do. 


G.  E.  Bolshaw,  Architect,  189,  Lord-street,  Southport  . 
1  R.  Curran  &  Son,  Architects,  Cairo-strcet,  Warrington. 


do. 


Bedford  R.D.C 


Halifax  Guardians  . . 
G.N.Ry.  Co.,  Ireland 


District.  Surveyor,  Bedford  . 

Rev.  W.  J.  Harkness,  Vicar,  Hanslope . 

c.  Morgan  Davies,  Architect,  High-street,  Merthyr  . 

W.  Clement  Williams,  Architect,  29,  Southgate,  Halifax  . 
W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer,  Amiens-strcet  Terminus,  Dublin  . 


do. 


Colchester  Guardians  . 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

Chipping  Campden  R.D.C.  . 


do. 


do. 


Wallscnd  Corporation . 

Andover  Corporation  . 

Stockport  Guardians  . 

Andover  Corporation  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Yeardsley-cum-Whaley  U.D.C. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Derwent  Valley  Water  Board  . . 
Ashton-under-Lyne  Corporation 
Plymouth  Education  Authority . . 

Clacton  U.D.C . 

Briton  Ferry  U.D.C . 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Lambeth  Guardians. . 
Isle  of  Thanet  Union 
Helmsley  R.D.C . 


Kingstown  U.D.C. 


do. 


Visitors,  Carub.,  etc.,  Lunatic  Asyl. 

The  Governors . 

Milton  (Kent)  R.D.C . 

Fairfield  (Derbyshire)  U.D.C . 


do. 


do. 


Cumberland  Education  Committee 

Belfast  Asylum  Committee . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

do. 

County  Borough  of  West  Ham  .... 

Stanley  U.D.C . 

Hove  Corporation . 

Bacup  Corporation 


Guardians’  Offices.  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E. 

R.  A.  Harris,  3,  Cecil-square.  Margate . 

E.  J.  Silcock,  Engineer,  10.  Park-row,  Leeds . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Clif ton-street,  Aberdare . 


Aug.  12 
do. 

Aug.  15 


.1.  F.  Fuller,  Architect,  179,  Great  Brunswick-strcct,  Dublin 
W.  H.  Jukes,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Owen-street,  Tipton  .... 

F.  S.  Antliff,  Architect,  Draycott,  near  Derby  . 

1  W.  Hastings,  Clerk,  Board  Room.  Workhouse,  Magherafelt  ... 

S.  Shaw,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect,  Kendal  . 

Office  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers.  64,  Cochrane-st.,  Glasgow 
James  &  Morgan,  Architects,  Charles-street-chambers,  Cardiff  . . 
L.  Stevens,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Courtenay-street,  Newton  Abbot 
Borough  Surveyor,  Alma-road,  Windsor . 

T.  H.  Hailstone,  Borough  Surveyor,  Richmond,  Yorks . 

J.  Mair,  Boat  Builder,  Findochty . 

E.  G.  Coslett,  Architect,  Dudley  . 

1  Superintending  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Breakwater,  Portland . 


G.  H.  Page,  Architect,  Trinity-chambers,  Colchester . 

B.  J.  Wolfenden,  Borough  Engineer,  Bootle  . 

1  Willcox&  Raikes,  Engs.,  Union-chbrs.,  63,  Temple-row,  Bimiingh’m 


G.  Hollings,  Borough  Surveyor,  Corporation  Offices,  Wallscnd  . . 

1  Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Andover  . 

W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham . 

Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Andover  . 

I  A.  Wilson,  45,  John-street,  Glasgow . 

C.  R.  Brady,  Engineer,  13,  Warren-street,  Stockport  . 


E.  Sandeman,  Engineer’s  Office,  Bamford,  near  Sheffield  . 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Ashton-under-Lyne . 

1  E.  Chandler  Cook,  18,  Princess-square,  Plymouth . 

A.  R.  Robinson,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall-buildings,  Clacton-on-Sea 
H.  A.  Clarke,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Briton  Ferry . 


do. 

Aug.  24 


do. 


M.  A.  Manning,  Town  Hall,  Kingstown 


do. 


A.  P.  MacAllister,  20,  St.  Andrew’s-street,  Cambridge . 

W.  E.  Rogers,  Architect,  Rugeley . 

W.  Leonard  Grant,  Sittingbourne . 

Swann  &  Brady,  Engineers,  Town  Hall,  Chapel-on-le-Frith. . . 


Aug.  26 1 
Aug.  27 


do. 


do. 


Clerk  of  Works,  The  Courts,  Carlisle . 

A.  Ferguson,  Surveyor,  Scottish  Provident-buildings,  Belfast.. 
A.  H.  Shaw,  M.I.E.E.,  Electricity  Works,  Ilford  . 


do. 


do. 


I  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  E . ! 

J.  Routledge,  Surveyor  Council  Offices,  Stanley . 

Handcock  &  Dykes,  Engineers,  1,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W.  | 
I  Borough  Surveyor,  Bacup,  Lancs. . 


do. 


do. 


do. 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tonder,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

rty-ono  Workmen’s  Dwellings,  High  Wincobank. . 
king-up  Ten  Streets . 

Middleton  Corporation  . 

W.  Welburn,  Town  Hall,  Middleton . 

Bo. 

)  Tons  of  Dug  Flints . 

Littlehampton  U.D.C . 

11.  Howard,  F.S.I.,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton  . 

do. 

)  Tons  of  Cherbourg  Quartzite  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

>  Tons  of  Guernsey  Granite . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

?am  Rolling  and  Scarifying . 

do. 

do. 

ditions,  Cornwallis-rd.  Wkhsc.,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

Islington  Guardians . 

W.  Smith,  Architect,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C . 

Sept,  1 

100I  for  700,  Newgate-lane,  Mansfield  . 

Education  Committee . 

Vallana  &  Westwick,  Architects,  Mansfield . 

Sept.  5 

ro -horse  Fire  Escape,  Hose  Tender,  etc . 

do. 

e-horso  Fire  Escape,  Hose  Tender,  etc . 

do. 

;erations  to  Rotherhitho  Town  Hall . 

Metropolitan  Boro’  of  Bermondsey 

Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  S.E . 

do. 

larging  Richmond  Head  Post-Office . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . 

■ittle  Drainago  Works  . 

Chelmsford  R.D.C . 

J.  Taylor,  Sons,  &  Santo  Crimp,  27,  Gt.  George-st.,  Westminster 

Sept,  8 

arilier  . 

Edmonton  U.D.C . 

Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Lower  Edmonton . 

Sept.  11 

la-residonce,  Comber,  County  Down . 

W.  J.  Moore,  Architect,  35,  Royal-avenue,  Belfast  . 

Stockport  Empire  Theatre  Co . 

Maxwell  &  Tuke,  Architects,  25,  Brazenuose-strcct,  Manchester. . 

do. 

ainage,  etc.,  Northumberland  County  Asy.,  Morpeth 

J.  A.  Bean,  County  Surveyor.  Moothall,  Newcastlc-on-Tvnc  .... 

do. 

iving  a  Hard  Heading,  Mvnachdv  Colliery  . 

Mynachdy  Colliery,  Ynysybwl  . 

do. 

op  and  Premises,  Stables,  etc..  Port  Talbot . 

Rees  Evans  . 

F.  B.  Smith,  C.E.,  Architect,  Port  Talbot  . 

do. 

jading-room  and  Library.  Rogorslone  . 

Parish  Council  . 

Swash  &  Bain,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Midland  Bank-chambers,  Newport  .  . 

do. 

5gerics,  Roxburgh,  etc.,  Asylum,  Melrose . 

Asylums  Board . 

Sydney,  Mitchell,  &  Wilson,  Architects,  Young-street,  Edinburgh 

do. 

islcvan  School  Church  at  Hindhcad  . 

Gordon  &  G unton,  Finsbury  House,  Blomfield-street,  E.C . 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

Singapore  Municipal  Commissioners 

Aug.  16 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  22 
do. 
do. 

chitectural  Assistant . 

Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation  .... 

Those  marked  with’ an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvi.  xvii. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  191. 
ANSTEAD. — For  a  pair  of  villas  at  Banstead, 
rcy,  for  Mr.  A.  Ware,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Arthur  L.  Dartnell,  architect  and  surveyor,  62, 
h-street,  Croydon  : — 

ler .  £1,690  I  Burnand  .  £1,350 

penter .  1 ,677  Truett  &  Steel*  ..  1,330 

on .  1,353  I 


OLTON-UPON-DEARNE.— For  private  street  works 
Williams-street,  Highgate,  for  the  Urban  District 
ncil.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  architect,  King-street, 
dand,  Barnsley  :- 

Sxley .  £688  17  S.  Hamilton  ....  £340 

fVard .  455  0  J.  Moran, 31,  Fitz- 

Baincs .  369  10  william  -  street, 

V.  Meanley  . .  343  0  Sheffield*  ....  315 


IOURNE  (Lines.). — For  the  timber  construction  of 
se  bridges  and  part  viaduct,  the  approach  to  the 
■  Tongue  End  Bridge,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
F.  G.  Shilcock,  surveyor,  Bourne  : 

Harman  &  Lang- 

ton  . £375  0 

W.  Smith  .  372  15 

Dewsbury  &  Son  359  5 


gott  &  Speight  £465  0 
Dring,  Spald- 
lg*.. .  398  10 


ARLISLE. — For  drainage  works  at  Fuschill  Work- 

se,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  Georgo  Armstrong, 

litect  and  surveyor,  24.  Bank-street,  Carlisle  : — 

is  R.  Bell. .  £291  9  10  I  W.  Bat.y,  West 

leatv  ....  279  1 1  8  Walls,  Car- 

Sill  &  Son  261  0  0  |  lisle* .  £243  13  6 


DEI1I  (Wales). — For  erecting  thirty-five  houses  at 
Deri,  near  Bargood,  for  the  Deri  No.  1  Building  Club. 
Messrs.  J.  Llowellin  Smith  &  Davies,  arcliitects, 
Aberdaro: — 


Per  house. 

J.  James,  Emlyn  Cottage,  Gilfach,  Bargocd*  £220  0 

T.  Williams  . . .  215  0 

L.  Thomas .  214  15 


DUDLEY. — For  alterations  to  workhouse  infirmary. 
Mr.  Arthur  Marshall,  architect,  King-street,  Notting¬ 
ham  : — 


T.  J.  Mason  . .  £4,334  7  8 
C.  A.  Horton . .  3,890  0  0 

T.  Barlow  &  Co.  3,780  0  0 

H.  Dorse  _  3,750  0  0 

M.  Round _  3,700  0  0 

C.  Griffiths  . .  3,600  0  0 


H.  Gough  &  Son  £3,590  0  0 
G  o  w  i  n  g  & 

Ingram  ....  3,565  0  0 
G.  E.  Jackson  3,477  0  0 
Oakley  &  Coul- 
son .  3,349  0  0 


DUNFERMLINE. — For  a  storage  reservoir  on  Glen- 
quey  Burn,  formation  of  roads,  and  laying  a  main 
conduit,  for  the  District  Committee  of  the  County 
Council  of  Fife.  Mr.  W.  R.  Copland,  C.E.,  Glasgow  :  — 
J.  Young,  Ltd.,  138,  Bath-street, 

Glasgow* .  £34,094  3  3 


j  DUNFERMLINE. — For  3  miles  of  main  conduit  be¬ 

tween  Saline  and  Redcraigs,  and  8J  miles  of  pipes  from 
,  Redcraigs  to  Inverkcithing,  etc.,  for  the  District  Com- 
I  mittee  of  the  Fife  County  Council.  Mr.  W.  R.  Copland, 
C.E.,  Glasgow  : — 

i  Blair  &  White,  95,  Bath-streot,  Glasgow*  £23,049  15  2 


CARNARVON.— For  construction  of  bath  and  buildings  on  the  Abor  foreshore,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E. 
I,  Borough  Surveyor: — 


— 

Bath. 

Buildings. 

Total. 

C6hire  Hennebiquc  Contracting  Co.,  Ltd . 

ton  Granite  Concrete  Co . 

Williams  &  Roberts . 

£  s.  d. 
3,242  0  0 
2,507  13  0 

£  s.  d. 

778  8  11 

749  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

2,446  0  2 

630  5  0 

3,076  5  2 

lobcrts  &  Bro.,  Ruabon  Works,  Llandudno* . 

ough  Engineer’s  estimate! . 

2,139  0  0 

551  0  0 

2,690  0  0 
2,500  0  0 

t  including  sundry  items  suggested  after  inquiry  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  provided  for^in 
Contractor’s  Tender. 


ATERHAM. — For  a  pair  of  villas  at  Caterham, 
■ey,  for  Mr.  William  Saiidiford,  and  under  the 
:rvision  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Dartnell,  architect  and 
■eyor,  62,  High-street,  Croydon  : — 


>y . 

mpson  .... 
ritt  . 

on . 


£1,497  0  0 
1,469  0  0 
1,364  0  0 
1,359  0  0 


Cowman  ....  £1,300  0  0 
Truett  &  Steel*  1,288  0  0 
Roberts .  1,029  9  9 


ERBY. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  children’s 
iving  home.  Nos.  2  and  4,  Mount-street,  for  the 
rdians.  Mr.  F.  C.  Coulthurst,  architect,  4,  Albert- 
it,  Derby: —  ,  ^ 

J.  Young,  Wallbrook-road,  Derby* _  £240  i 


DUNFERMLINE. — Fora  main  conduit  between  Glen- 
devon  and  Milesmark,  for  the  District  Committee  of  the 
Fife  County  Council.  Mr.  W.  R.  Copland,  C.E., 
Glasgow  : — 

Casey  &  Darragh,  Stirling*  ....  £22,091  18  8 


EXETER. — For  sub-structure  of  car  depot,  Heavi- 
tree-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  T.  Moulding,  City 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  7,  Southemhav  West,  Exeter: — 
W.  E.  Blake,  Sutton  Building  Yard, 

Plymouth* .  £1,130 


GORTON. — For  erecting  a  temporary  school  for  600 
children.  Hyde-road,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wiles,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gorton: — 

_  Young,  Tinker,  &  Young,  Manchester*  £1,767 


HARROGATE. — For  main  drainage  works  in  the 
parishes  of  Bilton  and  Killinghall,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Dixon,  Engineer,  5,  Prospect-crescent, 
Harrogate : — 

Contract  No.  5. 

Holme  &  King,  Ltd.,  Liverpool  ..  £14,566  11  11 
HA RROGATK.  —  For  250,000  semi-plasl ic  double- 
pressed  radiated  engineering  bricks  for  Carlesmoor 
Tunnel,  Masham,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Wilson,  Engineer,  14.  Albert-street,  Harrogate  :  — 
Huncoat  Plastic  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Huncoat,  Accrington*  ....  £3  2  4J  T 


HERTFORD.— For  broken  granite  :— 


Per  ton. 


s  d. 

Croft  Granite  Co.  ..11  0 
Enderby  &  Stone y 

Stanton  .  11  9 

Griff .  10  9 

Paramors  (Quenast)  15  0 
London  Basalt  Co.  12  4 
Midland  Granite  Co.  11  1 

Watson  &  Co . 14  0 

Sommerfeld  (Quart¬ 
zite) .  13  3 

Whitwick  Granite 

Co .  12  0 

Hall  (Guernsey)  . .  14  6 
Lyon  &  Co.  (Quenast)  14  0 
Lyon  &  Co.  (Quart¬ 
zite) .  13  10 

Van  Praagh  .  11  2 


Per  ton. 


s.  d. 

A.  &  F.  Mauuelle  ..11  0 

V.  Parker  (Tar  Mac)  14  9 

Cliff  Hill .  11  9 

Kaltenbach  <fc 
Schmitz  (Quenast)  12  10 
Kaltenbach  <fc 
Schmitz  (Rhine 

Basalt)  .  12  7 

Groby  Granite  Co.  11  10 
Mountsorrell  (Stoncy 

Stanton)*  .  11  3 

Brunton&Son 

(Forest  Rock)  ..11  9 

Forest  Rock  Co.  ..11  9 
Clee  Hill  Dhu  Stone  15  10 
Burgess  &  Co . 11  9 


HULL. — For  the  erection  of  the  Law  Courts  portion 
of  Town  Hall,  for  the  Kingston-upon-Hull  Corporation. 
Messrs.  S.  B.  Russell  &  T.  E.  Cooper,  architects,  1 1 , 
Gray’s  Inn-square,  London,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
J.  Watson,  Cogan-chambers,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull : — 
Quibell,  Son,  &  Greenwood,  Ltd., 

Fountain-road,  Hull*  .  £31,212  15 

IVYBRIDGE. — For  widening  Blackford-road  and 
constructing  a  footpath,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Ivybridge : — 

Lapthorn .  £238  1  6  1  Jcfford  &  Sons, 

G.  B.  Andrews . .  232  0  0  |  Devonport*  . .  £205  0  0 

LEEDS. — For  painting,  etc.,  the  dead  meat  market, 
for  the  Corporation: — 

L.  Cook,  Shepherd’s-lane,  Leeds  . .  £338  8-  6 
LEFTWICH. — For  building  an  infectious  diseases 
hospital  at  Lcftwich.  near  Northwich,  for  the  Northwich 
Rural  and  Northwich,  Middlewich,  and  Winsford  Urban 
Hospital  Committee.  Mr.  J.  Cawley,  architect,  Central- 
chambers,  Northwich : — 

Birchall  Bros.,  Middlewich*  ....  £6,540  13  6 


LIVERPOOL.— For 

erecting  a  new  sorting  office  at 

Old  Swan.  Liverpool,  for 

he  Commissioners  of 

H.M. 

Works  and  Public  Buildup 

i — 

Bullen  Bros. 

Lewthwaite  & 

&  Son  .... 

£1,376 

0  0 

Kewley  . . 

£1,096 

12  6 

A.  White  & 

Hughes  & 

Sons . 

1,225 

5  4 

Stirling. .  . . 

1,054 

0  0 

J.  &  T.  Rim- 

H.  Kelly  & 

mer  . 

1,141 

0  0 

Bros . 

1,044 

19  0 

S.  Fowler. .  . . 

1,123 

0  0 

J.  Henshaw 

J.  Paterson  & 

&  Sons  .... 

1,017 

0  0 

Sop  . 

1,118 

0  0 

G.  L.  Desoer* 

1,009 

0  0 
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LONDON. — For  alterations  to  ice  wells,  etc.,  at  New 
Wharf-road,  King's  Cross,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Carlo  Gatti, 
Stevenson.  &  Slater,  Ltd.  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Drew,  archi¬ 
tect.  33.  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  I.  Itookwood,  25,  Bedford-row,  W.C. : — 

Ashby  &  Horner  ..  £1,880  I  Norton  .  £1,487 

Wilkinson .  1,560  |  Edwards  &  Medway*  1,470 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  39,  Pavilion-road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Albert  Cooper.  Mr.  H.  Phelps 
Drew,  architect,  33,  King- street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  : — 

Crabtree  . £456  I  Bolton* .  £388 

Parkinson .  401 


LONDON. — For  conversion  of  infants’  block  at  Nor¬ 
wood  Schools  into  a  receiving  ward,  for  the  Lambeth 
Guardians.  Mr.  S.  It.  J.  Smith,  architect,  15,  York- 
buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. : — 


Stimpson  &  Co  . £937  0  0 

J.  Parsons  .  887  0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co .  886  0  0 

G.  Jennings,  Ltd .  850  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  828  0  0 

W.  Mark  ,fc  Co.,  Ltd .  826  4  2 

C.  It.  Price .  809  14  6 

II.  Kent,  17,  Albion- road, 

Lewisham*  .  775  10  0 

J.  Shelboumc  &  Co .  780  0  0 

J  Any  reasonable  time. 


Time  for 
completion. 
Weeks. 


LONDON. — For  internal  painting  and  decorating  of 
Council  Chamber,  Committee  Rooms,  etc.,  at  Hackney 
Town  Hall,  Marc-street,  N.E.,  for  the  Hackney  Borough 
Council.  Mr.  Norman  Scorgie.  M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough 


Engineer  and  Surveyor  :— 


D 


a  w  s  o  n, 
Rwainston, 

&  Co . 

C.  Castle  & 

Son . 

A.  Heard 


Co. 


426  8  4 


404 


Runham 
Brown. .  . . 

Wontner  & 

Co.,  Ltd. , .  401  17  7 

G.  Wales  & 

Co..  Ltd. . .  383  16  2 

M.  McCarthy  364  15  9 
Langdon  & 

Clark  ....  351  4  1 

J.  M.  Boek- 

binder _  343  15  0 

C.  J.  Kemp  336  0  0 

Chudleigh 
Rros . 

H.  Dearslcy 

<fc  Son  ....  320  10  1 

W.  Wliitelcv, 

Ltd . 

S.  Gorer  & 

Son . 


240 


J  F.  Troy  &  Co.  £296  12 
j  P.  McCarthy  276  (I 
J.  Johnson. .  252  13  1 

!  H.  Gent  ....  250  19 

j  F.  W.  Hardev  247  13 
W.  Wallace  & 

!  Co..  Ltd.  . .  245  14 
;  J.  Kirkaldy 
Son  .... 
R.Woollasten 

&  Co . 

Spencer,  San¬ 
to,  A  Co., 

Ltd . 

j  B.  E.  Night¬ 
ingale  .... 

Campbell  & 

Christmas .  235 
j  F.  de.  Jong  & 


235 


Co. 


328  5  0  Campbell 


310 


I  Gavin  Br 
R.  Athcy 


298 


LONDON. — For  erecting  premises.  Stratford,  for 
M-ssrs.  Williams  &  Thomas.  Messrs.  G.  Baines  &  Son 
rchitor-ts,  Clement' s-inn,  Strand,  W.C.  :  — 

Patman  A  Fothcr- 
iugham .  £fi,v 


Shurmur  A  Sons, 

Ltd . £7,983 

T.  H.  Kingerleo  A 

F. '  Gough  A  Co.' ' !  ’. 
Ooulson  A  Lofts  . . 

II.  L.  Holloway  .. 

J.  Grover  A  Son  . . 
Kerridge  A  Shaw . . 


7.177 
6,494 
6,307 
6,190 
6,182 

6.177 


5,999 


5,947 


W.  Wf.....  . 

G.  J.  Hoskiug  . . . 

I1’.  A  TT.  F.  Higgs. 

Battley,  Sons,  A 

Holncss .  5,797 

C.  North,  Grove 
Works,  Manbey- 
rd..  Stratford,  E.t  5,620 
X  Accepted  with  modifications. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP 
ROAD  MAKING. 


LONDON.  —  For  erecting  houses,  Lakeside-road, 
Palmer’s  Green.  Messrs.  Warran  A  Stupart,  architects, 
78,  Grand-parade,  Harringay,  N. 

W.  Lawrence  A 


Son 

P.  Hart  . 

B.  Milward  . .  . 
J.  C.  Haward  . 

C.  Hale  A  Co. . 


5 

1  J.  Thomas  ....  £1,500 

0 

,  £1,750 

0  G.  D.  Barns  . .  1,450 

0 

,  1,696 

7  W.  Simmonds. .  1,400 

0 

1,535 

10  J.  Middleton, 

1,533 

0  Tottonham*  1,400 

0 

1,525 

0  | 

PORTSMOUTH. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
The  Empire  Palace  of  Varieties,  Portsmouth,  section  2. 
Mr.  W.  II.  Fry,  architect,  Gosport.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

F.  Cake,  Southsea* .  £3,000 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  43  and  45, 
Above  Bar,  Southampton,  for  the  Hampshire  Advertiser 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  William 
Burrough  Hill,  F.S.I.,  architect,  Southampton  : — 


.  Nichols  . £16,287 

J.  Harris .  15,485 

Golding  A  Ansell  15,432 
Plavfair  A  Toole . .  15,197 

H.  Cawte .  14,841 


Jenkins  A  Sons  . .  £14,730 
H.  Stevens  A  Co.  14,543 
A.  Wright  A  Son  14,367 
Dyer  A  Sons  ....  14,190 

F.  Osman  .  13,937 


TIPTON. — For  repairs  to  buildings,  playground,  etc., 
at  Bloomfield  Council  School,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  A.  Long,  architect,  21,  New-street,  West 
Bromwich : — 

,T.  Hunt .  £450  0  0  I  H.  Dorse . £290  3  0 

W.  A.  Kendrick  380  11  6  G.  Jones .  276  0  0 

S.  W.  Moore  . .  330  0  0  :  J.  Brain, 

T.  Hardy  _  325  0  0  I  Princes  End*  272  0  0 


WIMBLEDON. — For  making-up  roads,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper.  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Broadway,  Wimbledon: — 
Birkbeck  -  road, :  Fry  Bros.,  Lion  Wharf, 

Greenwich  .  £816 

Kingsley  -  road:  Fry  Bros.,  Lion  Wharf, 

Greenwich  .  423 

Budley-road  :  E.  lies,  Jun.,  Wimbledon  ....  708 

Pnrkside-avenue  :  T.  Adams,  Wood  Green,  N.  382 
[Pendower-road  will  be  carried  out  by  Council.] 


WOBURN,  BEDS. — For  alterations  to  manager’s 
house  at  the  Woburn  Gas  Works,  for  the  Directors  of 
the  Gas  Co.  Mr.  W.  B.  Stonebridgo,  architect,  Woburn, 
R.S.O. : — 

H.  Gregory .  £195  15  I  A.  W.  Harris. . . .  £189  0 

Mibs  Bros .  189  0  |  C.  Sinfleld*  _  143  12 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £168.] 


WORSLEY.— For  repaving  Manchester-road,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  A.  Corson,  Surveyor  to 
the  Urban  District  Council: — 

Per  yard. 


^  Snape  A  Sons,  Ecclcs*  .  1  8J 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


B.  NO  WELL  sf  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KEN8INQTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  L 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofin 
and  Preserving  Building  Material*. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-  ' 


aven-street.  Strand. 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Li 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materi 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareho1 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  mi 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terra< 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter- lane,  E.C 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHI 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 


‘QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  A  TABLE 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/ 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  ai 
kind  of  Wood. 


Chas.  E.  Orfeur,  ltc 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORK^ 

on  Application.  COLCHESTE 

Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  “  Orfeur,  Colchestei 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  other  Floor 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  e. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London, 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  informal 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HIL 

GANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  &  CO.,  ™ 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY, 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  ST.  EN0CH-SQUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  C0B0KATI0N-R 


Uhe  JSiul&er, 


AUGUST  2C,  1301. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Chantrey  Trust. 

IE  Cliantrey  Trust 
Committee  have 
issued  their  Report 
with  commendable 
punctuality,  and 
the  Report  itself  is 
characterised  by 
an  equally  com¬ 
mendable  brevity, 
jrecision,  and  moderation  of  language. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  works 
!al ready  purchased  under  the  Trust,  the 
Report  refers  to  the  evidence  of  various 
witnesses  to  the  effect  that  “  while  con¬ 
taining  some  fine  works  of  art,  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  lacking  in  variety  and  interest, 
and  while  failing  to  give  expression  to 
much  of  the  finest  artistic  feeling  of  its 
period,  it  includes  not  a  few  works  of 
minor  importance.”  The  Report  con¬ 
tinues— “Full  consideration  of  the 
evidence  has  led  the  Committee  to  regard 
this  view  as  approximately  correct. 
The  collection,  in  their  opinion,  contains 
too  many  pictures  of  a  purely  popular 
character,  and  too  few  which  reach  the 
degree  of  distinction  evidently  aimed  at 
by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.”  It  is  in  the 
latter  sentence  especially  that  the  true 
state  of  the  case  has  been  hit.  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  collection 
is  wanting  in  “  variety  ”  ;  there  is  quite 
as  much  variety,  in  regard  to  class  of 
subject  at  all  events,  as  could  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected.  But  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
pictures  belong  to  what  may  be'classified 
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as  “  popular  ”  pictures ;  the  kind  of 
works  which  please  the  ordinary  exhibi¬ 
tion  crowd,  and  are  reproduced  in  the 
popular  illustrated  papers.  It  is  amusing 
to  notice  in  the  evidence  that  the  painter 
of  one  of  these  popular  pictures — a  pretty 
but  conventional  genre  work  which  has 
no  claim  to  be  in  such  a  collection, 
declared  (according  to  the  report  in  the 
Times)  that  the  Chantrey  pictures  formed 
“  the  best  collection  of  modern  art  of  its 
size  that  existed  ”  ;  an  optimistic  esti¬ 
mate  in  which  we  fear  he  will  not  find 
many  supporters  ;  although,  as  we  have 
said  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  some  of  the  critics  on 
the  subject  is  equally  exaggerated.  The 
collection  includes  some  really  fine  works, 
amid  a  good  deal  of  mediocrity. 

Both  the  Report  and  the  evidence* 
seem  to  show  a  curious  uncertainty  and 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  Chantrey’s 
object  in  the  bequest,  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  perfectly  clear  from  its  very 
terms.  He  wished  to  encourage  British 
art  and  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
the  highest  class  of  work,  by  providing 
artists  with  a  fair  chance  of  purchase  for 
works  of  the  highest  class,  which  would  be 
out  of  the  run  of  popular  estimation  or 
comprehension.  The  works  purchased 
were  to  be  preserved  as  a  collection,  no 
doubt ;  but  the  formation  of  a  Gallery 
was  only  a  secondary  object ;  the  primary 
object  was  to  stimulate  and  promote  the 
highest  class  of  artistic  production.  We 
cannot  understand  how  any  clear-headed 
person  could  read  the  terms  of  the 

*  The  evidence  has  not  yet  been  officially  published, 
but  it  was  reported  pretty  fully,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
in  the  main  correctly,  in  the  Times. 
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bequest  without  recognising  this  as  its 
object.  The  suggestion  in  the  Report 
(clause  12),  that  “  a  greater  flexibility 
of  method  ”  in  finding  and  selecting 
pictures  might  be  attained,  among  other 
means,  “  by  purchase  from  private 
owners,  or  even  occasionally  at  auction 
from  dealers,”  appears  to  us  to  be  quite 
at  variance  with  the  terms  and  intentions 
of  the  bequest,  which  aimed  at  the  direct 
and  immediate  reward  of  the  artist  him¬ 
self,  and  not  at  paying  a  dealer’s  com¬ 
mission  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  a  suggestion  should  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  Report :  it  is 
directly  subversive  of  Chantrey’s  obvious 
intentions.  There  is  another  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  Report  for  which  more 
may  be  said,  but  which  we  think  very 
doubtful ;  that  is  (clause  17),  that  “  some 
modification  should  be  effected  in  the 
provision  of  the  will  which  forbids  the 
purchase  of  incomplete  works  of 
sculpture.”  What  is  really  intended  by 
this  is  that  the  Trust  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  give  commissions  for  the 
execution  in  a  monumental  material  of 
works  in  plaster  or  terra-cotta  which 
showed  exceptional  excellence.  The  word 
“  incomplete  ”  is  ill-chosen  to  express  the 
meaning,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  work, 
before  it  could  be  approved  and  com¬ 
missioned,  must  be  complete  in  modelling, 
although  in  a  perishable  material.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  requirement  of  the 
execution  of  a  work  in  marble  or  bronze, 
before  it  can  be  purchased  by  the  Trust, 
puts  a  heavy  burden  on  the  sculptor  who 
has  to  go  to  the  expense  of  these  materials 
on  the  chance  or  hope  of  being  selected ; 
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but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Chantrey  was  himself  a  sculptor,  and 
therefore  knew  all  about  a  sculptor’s 
difficulties  ;  that  he  may  have  specially 
intended  to  promote  or  encourage  the 
execution  of  sculpture  in  monumental 
materials  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  em¬ 
phasised  in  his  will  the  fact  that  con¬ 
siderations  of  benevolence  or  of  helping 
struggling  artists  were  to  be  taken  into 
no  account  whatever  in  the  administra- 
rion  of  the  Trust.  This  recommendation 
therefore  we  consider  to  be  a  contraven¬ 
tion  of  Chantrcy’s  intentions  in  an  im¬ 
portant  matter,  and  we  must  regret  that 
it  has  been  made. 

Apart  from  these  points,  everyone 
(outside  the. Royal  Academy)  will  pro¬ 
bably  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  Committee  that  “  too  exclusive  a 
preference  has  been  given  to  pictures 
shown  at  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,”  and  also  that  “  any 
purchases  of  works  by  deceased  artists 
should  only  be  made  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  with  great  caution.” 
We  have  some  doubt  whether  they 
should  be  made  at  all,  considering  that 
the  manifest  object  of  the  bequest  was 
to  encourage  good  art  among  living 
artists,  and  not  to  form  a  gallery  of  the 
works  of  deceased  artists ;  but  at  all 
events  we  are  glad  that  it  is  discouraged. 

The  main  and  important  conclusion  of 
the  Report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  purchasing  body,  as 
appointed  by  the  testator,  is  inherently 
defective ;  that  a  committee  of  ten 
artists,  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  their  art*,  cannot  give  the  requisite 
time  or  attention  to  the  search  for  the 
particular  three  or  four  works  of  art  which 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  in  any  given 
year.  VVe  fancy  that  this  has  really  been 
a  good  deal  at  the  root  of  the  system 
of  purchase  from  the  walls  of  the 
Academy ;  the  largest  annual  collection 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  is  there  to 
their  hands,  and  selection  from  that 
source  saves  time  and  trouble.  The 
proposal  of  the  Special  Committee  is  that 
a  Selection  Committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  consist  of  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  ex  officio,  of  a  Royal 
Academician  appointed  by  the  Council, 
and  of  an  Associate  appointed  by  the 
body  of  Associates  ;  the  members  to  hold 
office  for  five  years,  and  not  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  eligible  for  re-election.  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  smaller  body  will  be 
able  to  give  better  and  more  systematic 
attention  to  the  subject  than  the  more 
numerous  one  originally  constituted  ;  but 
the  real  advantage  of  the  inquiry  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  formalised  the  con- 
clusion  that  the  public,  or  that  portion 
of  it  which  takes  a  serious  interest  in  art, 
is  decidedly  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Trust  has  hitherto  been 
administered  ;  and  that  is  a  fact  which, 
when  thus  emphasised,  cannot  be  without 
influence  on  its  administration  in  the 
future. 

- - 


New  Hall,  Wallsend.  -The  Victoria 
Memorial  Parish  Hall,  which  has  been  erected 
in  connexion  with  St.  Peter’s  Parish  Church, 
Wallsond,  was  recently  opened.  The  premises 
have  been  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Simpson,  architect,  at  a  cost  of  2,400 1. 
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NEW  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS  FOR 
EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

AKING  no  pause  in  their  efforts, 
the  rulers  of  Egypt  continue 
the  execution  of  works  for  the 
more  complete  utilisation  of  the  water 
already  furnished  by  the  Nile  and  the 
consideration  of  means  for  the  more 
complete  engineering  control  of  that 
great  river.  The  national  reservoir  at 
Assouan,  thc  regulating  weirs  at  Assiout, 
Cairo,  Zifta,  and  similar  works  on  the 
great  irrigation  canals  stand  pro¬ 
minently  forth  as  evidence  of  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

Equally  important,  though  less  notice¬ 
able  to  the  casual  observer,  are  the  con¬ 
struction  and  improvement  of  canal  and 
drainage  systems,  the  conversion  of  lands 
from  basin  to  perennial  irrigation,  and 
the  reclamation  of  large  areas  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  We  need  not  refer 
further  to  the  important  constructional 
works  here  indicated,  or  to  the  inestim¬ 
able  administrative  services  of  the  Irriga¬ 
tion  Department.  These  have  been  fully 
discussed  in  previous  articles,  and  our 
intention  now  is  to  consider  the  future 
requirements  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

For  the  present  no  monumental  works 
are  required,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  adequate  provision  in  Egypt  proper  for 
the  escape  of  surplus  waters  during  years 
of  unusually  high  flood.  Thanks  to  the 
magnificent  work  done  in  the  past,  Egypt 
is  reasonably  assured  against  agricultural 
disaster,  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  full  benefits  of  the  recently- 
completed  works  at  Assouan  and  Assiout 
can  be  experienced. 

Money  has  still  to  be  provided  for  con¬ 
verting  the  lands  of  Middle  Egypt  from 
basin  to  perennial  irrigation.  Fully 
600,000/.  is  being  spent  yearly  upon  new 
irrigation  works  for  the  more  efficient 
distribution  and  utilisation  of  the  existing 
water  supplies,  and  at  least  1,000,000/. 
will  have  to  be  spent  in  a  similar  manner 
during  future  years  before  the  full  benefit 
of  the  works  at  Assouan  and  Assiout  can 
be  attained. 

Hence  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
progress  is  by  no  means  at  a  standstill. 
Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  cultivated 
land  is  becoming  more  and  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  and,  as  the  increase  of  the 
cultivated  area  is  necessarily  attended 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue, 
the  Egyptian  Government  has  very 
wisely  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the  means 
by  which  may  best  be  obtained  the 
further  water  supplies  necessary  for 
rendering  additional  areas  of  land  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  heard  of 
the  measures  in  question,  which  are  now 
brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  the  recent  Report*  of  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Public  Works  in 
Egypt-  With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
despatch  bv  Lord  Cromer,  the  volu¬ 
minous  Blue-book  published  last  week  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  undertaken  by  Sir  William  Garstin. 
The  Report  embodies  the  results  of 
observations  made  during  five  consecutive 
years  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  presents 
some  general  conclusions  regarding 

*  Despatch  from  His  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo,  including  a  Report  by  Sir  William 
Garstin,  G.C.M.G.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
\Yorks  in  Egypt  upon  the  Basin  of  thc  Upper  Rile. 
Rgypt, No.  2  (1904).  London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoodc. 
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future  schemes  in  connexion  with 
‘improvement  of  the  White  Nile,  togeti 
with  an  account  by  Mr.  C.  Dupuis,  of 
Egyptian  Irrigation  Department,  relata 
to  his  expedition  to  Lake  Tsana  and  I 
rivers  of  the  Eastern  Soudan. 

In  a  previous  Report,  made  in  1901,  t 
irrigation  projects  for  the  Upper  Nj 
Sir  William  Garstin  made  no  definite  j: 
posals,  but  merely  indicated  the  direct 
which  might  advantageously  be  tali 
by  further  inquiries.  Since  that  yeanfl 
has  made  an  extended  tour  in  the  disk.] 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  with  the  result  t  |l 
much  valuable  information  has  b 
acquired  as  to  the  respective  disehanl 
of  the  river  throughout  the  year.  u| 
present  volume,  as  the  author  says,  is  I 
no  sense  of  the  word  intended  to  bdl 
record  of  travel.  It  is  a  purely  technij 
report  written  for  the  purpose  of  j  I 
senting  information  regarding  the  1 1 
basin  in  a  convenient  form,  and  with  1 1 
object  of  assisting  the  comprehension  I 
the  various  problems  connected  with  11 
hydrography  of  the  river. 

Nevertheless,  a  large  part  of  the  Rep  I 
is  descriptive,  and  includes  voluminul 
notes  upon  the  lake  area  at  the  head  of  if  I 
White  Nile,  on  the  great  lakes  themsehl  I 
and  on  the  various  channels  of  the  rii  I 
Nile.  This  part  of  Sir  William  Garstiil 
work  is  full  of  the  greatest  interest,  ano  I 
an  invaluable  record  of  facts  which  mil 
inevitably  form  the  basis  of  all  futi  I 
schemes  for  the  further  utilisation  of  i  I 
Nile. 

Considering  the  gigantic  nature  of  i  I 
task  undertaken,  it.  is  by  no  means  s  I 
prising  that  many  points  still  reqU)  I 
elucidation,  and  that  more  complJ 
information  is  essential  before  accur;;j 
data  Avill  become  available  for  1  I 
definite  guidance  of  the  engineers  w\l 
will  ultimately  have  to  deal  with  i  3 
stupendous  problem  of  controlling  t,j 
Nile  from  its  sources  to  the  sea.  At  t.j 
same  time  we  find  in  the  Report  sufficieiij 
indication  as  to  the  general  conditidl 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  a.j 
ample  evidence  that  the  author  has  fujl 
appreciated  the  correct  method  of  dealii  I 
with  the  work  lying  before  the  Egyptitjj 
Government. 

Very  considerable  are  the  difficult!  ] 
connected  with  exploration  in  t 
immense  regions  through  which  the  Nil 
passes.  Little  more  than  five  years  h ! 
elapsed  since  the  Upper  Nile  valley 
reopened  to  travellers.  The  clearance  d : 
“  sudd  ”  in  the  Bahr-el-Gebel,  althom 
commenced,  has  not  been  entirely  cowl 
pleted,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  n 
possible  to  send  expeditions  to  t 
sources  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nili' 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1902. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  thij  i 
until  the  Nile  reservoir  works  were  coiq 
pleted,  the  Government  was  scarceir 
justified  in  embarking  upon  other  extetl : 
sive  irrigation  schemes  such  as  theill 
which  are  now  under  examination. 

Now  that  the  Assouan  reservoir  ai; 
other  works  in  Egypt  are  in  operation,  fci 
William  Garstin  feels  himself  free  1 
suggest  fresh  projects  for  the  improvf 
ment  of  the  Nile  supply,  based  upon  tl 
experience  gained  and  observations  ma<; 
during  recent  years.  He  also  maki 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  regulan 
organised  Irrigation  Service  in  tl 
Soudan,  so  that  the  study  of  thc  riv 
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nay  be  continued  and  the  different  pro- 
ects  be  presented  to  the  Government  of 
Egypt  in  a  complete  and  well-considered 
orm.  The  problems  to  be  investigated, 
is  Sir  William  Garstin  states,  “  have  two 
nain  objects — namely,  that  of  increasing 
ihe  water  supply  of  Egypt  in  the  summer 
md  that  of  securing  similar  advantages 
.0  the  Soudan  during  the  same  period.” 
Vlthough  both  ends  are  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  the  former  is  certainly  more 
ikely  to  be  immediately  remunerative. 

From  the  information  contained  in  the 
iresent  Report,  it  appears  probable  that 
■he  most  satisfactory  way  of  securing  the 
lesired  results  would  be  to  reserve  the 
waters  of  the  Blue  Nile  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  regions  bordering  that  river, 
md  to  utilise  the  waters  of  the  White  Nile 
for  the  supply  of  the  areas  of  the  Nile 
valley  lying  to  the  north  of  Khartoum. 
In  discussing  such  projects,  Sir  William 
Garstin  first  deals  with  those  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  White  Nile.  These  are 

(1)  the  regulation  of  the  great  lakes,  and 

(2)  the  prevention  of  the  waste  of  water 
caused  by  the  vast  swamps  through  which 
the  river  passes  in  the  upper  portion  of 
its  course. 

By  reference  to  the  plan  and  cross 
section  in  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
should  be  no  great  engineering  diffi¬ 
culties  in  connexion  with  the  construction 
of  works  for  controlling  the  flow  of  water 
issuing  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  In 
that  portion  of  the  Report  descriptive  of 
the  outlet,  it  is  stated  that  “  the  rock  is  a 
hard  and  compact  diorite,  and  appears  to 
be  sound  and  suitable  for  such  a  work. 
The  river  could  be  turned  through  one  of 
the  openings,  while  the  masonry  in  the 
others  was  in  progress.  When  this 
portion  of  the  work  was  completed  the 
'iver  could  be  passed  through  the  sluices 
md  the  remaining  opening  similarly 
ilosed.  To  lower  the  reef  would  be 
father  more  difficult,  as  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  manage  the  diversion  of  the 
stream,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 


blasting  would  be  necessary  in  the 
channel  below  to  ensure  a  clear  outfall 
for  the  water.  Still,  even  to  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
difficulties.” 

The  construction  of  a  regulator  at  the 
Ripon  Falls  would  be  a  comparatively, 
easy  task,  for  the  soundness  of  the  rock 
and  the  width  of  the  channel  would  permit 
the  construction  of  foundations  without 
any  serious  trouble.  I11  his  recent  work 
on  “  The  Nile  Reservoir  Dam  at  Assouan 
and  After,”  Sir  William  Willcoeks 
suggests  that  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  Ripon  Falls  would  be  by  cutting 
down  the  sill,  building  a  suitable  weir 
capable  of  holding  10  ft.  of  water,  and 
drawing  upon  the  immense  amount  of 
water  annually  stored  in  the  lake.  This 
suggestion,  we  are  pleased  to  observe, 
meets  with  the  entire  approval  of  Sir 
William  Garstin,  who  considers  that, 
“should  regulation  of  the  Victoria  Lake 
outfall  ever  be  undertaken,  the  necessary 
works  should  be  carried  out  upon  these 
lines.” 

This  huge  natural  reservoir  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  afford,  even  after  deducting 
loss  due  to  evaporation,  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  meet  the  wants  both  of 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  and  it  is  stated  in 
the  present  Report  that  the  necessary 
regulating  works  “  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  far  easier  to  construct  than 
was  either  the  dam  at  Assouan  or  the 
barrage  at  Assiout.” 

Turning  now  to  Lake  Albert,  it  is  clear 
from  information  available  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  easy  to  build  a  weir  at  the 
northern  outlet.  Sir  William  Garstin 
says  that  as  the  rock  is  at  some  distance 
below  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  foundations 
of  the  work  would  have  to  descend  to  a 
considerable  depth,  but  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  contended  with  are  those 
due  to  the  remoteness  of  the  locality  and 
the  absence  of  labour  and  supplies. 

Thus  the  regulation  of  the  two  great 
equatorial  lakes  presents  no  insuperable 
difficulty,  nor  would  the  works  involved 
be  of  any  great  size.  They  would,  in  fact, 
be  regulating  weirs  of  ordinary  dimensions 
and  not  larger  than  many  which  have 
been  built  during  recent  years  in  Egypt. 

In  connexion  with  the  utilisation  of 
these  two  lakes,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  as  the  Victoria  Nile  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Albert  Nyanza,  this  lake 
undoubtedly  forms  a  great  regulating 
reservoir.  The  two  discharges  of  the 
Nile  measured  in  March,  1903,  one  above 
its  junction  with  Lake  Albert  and  the 
other  below  the  outfall,  seem  to  prove 
that  when  the  river  and  the  lake  are  low, 
and  their  levels  not  far  above  the  mini¬ 
mum,  there  is  a  very  inappreciable 
increase  in  the  volume  escaping  from  the 
lake  over  that  which  enters  if  from  the 
Victoria  Nile. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Felkin, 
that  in  the  dry  season  less  water  is 
brought  into  Lake  Albert  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  level  of  the  lake 
sinks  until  the  rainy  season  sets  in  and 
the  usual  current  of  water  is  brought  in 
by  the  Victoria  Nile.  What  the  relations 
may  be  between  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  discharges  during  the  rainy  season 
the  present  Report  does  not  suggest,  and 
until  a  gauge  has  been  erected  on  the 
lake,  and  results  have  been  accumulated 
for  some  years,  all  theories  on  the  subject 


must  be  purely  speculative.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  construction 
of  regulating  works  at  the  outfalls  of  the 
two  lakes  would  permit  the  storage  and 
discharge  of  all  the  water  required  for  the 
future  needs  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

The  great  objection  to  any  scheme  for 
augmenting  the  discharge  from  the  equa¬ 
torial  lakes  is,  as  Sir  William  Garstin 
points  out,  that  under  present  conditions 
the  increased  volume  of  water  would  never 
reach  the  White  Nile,  but  would  be 
entirely  wasted  in  the  marshes  through 
which  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  passes.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  scheme  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  control  of  the  river. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  made 
abundantly  evident  b}'  the  section  of  the 
report  dealing  with  the  discharge  of  that 
part  of  the  river.  The  Bahr-el-Gebcl, 
which  extends  from  Lake  Albert  to  Lake 
No,  is  1,156  kilometres  in  length.  It  is 
shown  that  between  Mongalla  and  Bor,  in 
a  distance  of  133  kilometres  only,  the 
river  loses  50  per  cent,  of  its  volume 
before  entering  the  “  Sudd  ”  region  at  all. 
The  reason  for  this  evidently  is  that  the 
flood  water,  instead  of  flowing  forward, 
spreads  out  in  all  directions  over  marshes 
and  lagoons,  filling  up  a  huge  basin  or 
natural  reservoir  in  the  river  valley 
between  Lado  and  Ghaba  Shambe.  Thus 
an  enormous  quantity  of  the  water 
coming  from  the  south  is  used  up  and 
never  finds  its  way  to  the  north  at  all,  the 
effect  upon  the  river  being  similar  to  that 
produced  by  filling  the  irrigation  basins 
in  Upper  Egypt.  The  natural  reservoir 
to  which  we  now  refer  plays  an  important 
part  in  securing  the  constancy  of  supply 
in  the  Bahr-el-Gebel. 

As  the  river  falls  much  of  the  water 
stored  must  slowly  return  to  the  channel, 
although  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  lost  by  evaporation.  Still, 
enough  remains  to  assist  to  no  incon¬ 
siderable  extent  in  keeping  up  the  supply 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the 
loss  of  water  in  the  enormous  marshes 
traversed  by  the  Bahr-el-Gebel.  These 
marshes  commence  at  about  766  kilo¬ 
metres  from  Lake  Albert,  and  continue 
without  a  break  to  the  junction  of  the 
Bahr-el-Gebel  with  the  White  Nile  at 
Lake  No;  The  following  table,  com¬ 
piled  from  data  given  in  the  Report, 
gives  the  discharges  observed  in  the 
“  Sudd  ”  region  during  1902  and  1903  : — 


Discharge  of  the  Nile  in  the  “Sudd” 
Region. 


Distance  from 
Lake  Albert 
in  kilometers. 

i  Year. 

Month. 

'  Discharge  in 
Meters  Cube 
per  second. 

400  (Lado) 

1902 

;  September  1 

1,079 

1903 

820 

1903 

532 

820 

1902 

398 

947 

1903 

April 

331 

1903 

September 

375 

1903  i 

1.003 

1902 

1,146 

1903 

April 

285 

1903  1 

August 

318 

1903 

September  1 

315 

Examination  of  the  foregoing  table  will 
show  that  in  1902,  which  was  a  year  of 
low  flood,  the  river  lost  64  per  cent,  of 
its  volume  in  a  distance  of  420  kilo¬ 
metres  from  Lado,  while  in  1903,  a  year 
of  very  high  flood,  the  loss  in  the  same 
distance  amounted  to  no  less  than  73  per 
cent,  of  the  discharge  passing  Lado. 
Equally  serious  are  the  losses  observable 
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at  the  other  points  along  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  in 
summer,  when  the  river  is  low,  nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  the  volume  passing  Lado 
is  lost  by  the  time  Lake  No  is  reached. 
Again,  the  loss  in  a  high  flood  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  after  a  low  one, 
for  the  flood  discharges  of  1902  and  1903 
show  a  loss  of  water  equal  to  69  per  cent, 
and  85  per  cent,  respectively.  It  should 
be  noted  that  at  Hellet-en-Nuer,  941 
kilometres  below  Lake  Albert,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  river  is  nearly  constant  at 
all  seasons  and  under  all  conditions,  while 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  the 
discharge  is  even  steadier,  the  volume 
entering  the  White  Nile  only  varying 
between  280  and  320  cubic  metres  per 
second.  These  observations  afford  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  enormous  loss  of 
water  caused  in  the  marshes,  and  that  the 
swamps  have  a  powerful  regulating  effect 
upon  the  supply  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  latter  characteristic  Sir  William 
Garstin  justly  considers  to  be  the  real 
cause  of  the  constancy  of  the  White  Nile 
supply  throughout  the  winter  and 
summer  months. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  until  means  have  been  provided 
whereby  the  water  passing  Lado  during 
the  dry  season  can  be  brought  down  to 
Khartoum  without  serious  loss  it  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  the 
regulation  of  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert. 
Moreover,  such  regulation  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  necessary  until  the  existing 
supply  in  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  shall  have 
been  fully  utilised,  and  until  still  further 
supplies  shall  be  found  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in 
the  present  Report  is  that  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Bahr-el-Gebel,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  enormous  waste  of  water 
annually  taking  place  by  evaporation  in 
the  marshes.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  not  so  easy  as  might  appear  at 
first  sight.  Although  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  drain  and  embank  the 
river  so  that  the  entire  summer  discharge 
may  pass  with  practically  undiminished 
volume,  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that 
the  same  result  should  be  attained  in  the 
case  of  the  flood  waters,  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  holding-back  effect  of 
the  Blue  Nile  flood,  would  cause  disas¬ 
trous  flooding  in  the  White  Nile  and  Bahr- 
el-Gebel  marshes.  Therefore,  the  object 
should  be  to  alter  the  existing  flood  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  rivers  as  little  as  possible, 
and,  while  securing  the  full  summer  dis¬ 
charge,  to  allow  surplus  waters  to  waste 
and  evaporate  upstream  as  at  present. 
In  other  words,  the  object  of  any  river 
engineering  works  in  the  region  affected 
must  be  to  prevent  the  existing  loss  of 
water  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year 
while  preserving  the  regulating  power  of 
the  marshes  for  the  flood  waters. 

It  is  now  recognised  that  it  would  have 
been  a  mistake,  as  proposed  in  1901,  to 
embank  the  river  between  Bor  and 
Lake  No  so  as  to  confine  its  waters  to 
a  single  channel  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Sir  William  Garstin  now  says  that 
t:  these  swamps  constitute  a  natural 
flood  escape  for  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  they 
should  continue  to  do  so.”  It  is  shown 
in  the  Report  that  the  loss  of  water  in 


summer  is  chiefly  due  to  the  separation 
of  the  stream  into  different  channels,  and 
the  flow  of  water  through  them  to  large 
lagoons,  and  to  numerous  spills  through 
the  low  banks  into  the  adjoining  marshes. 
By  closing  the  branches  during  the  dry 
season  the  main  cause  of  loss  would  be 
removed. 

One  simple  method  of  closure  proposed 
is  to  drive  parallel  lines  of  stakes  and 
wattles  across  the  head  of  each  channel, 
filling  the  intervening  space  with  earth. 
Much  of  the  earth  would  be  removed 
during  the  flood,  and  the  banks  could  be 
made  up  again  yearly  after  the  flood,  had 
subsided,  the  stakes  remaining  in  position. 
Another  plan  involves  the  construction  of 
small  regulators  of  concrete-steel  at  the 
head  of  each  branch  channel,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  Sir  William  Wiflcocks  in 
1899  was  to  close  the  channels  by  planting 
in  them  rows  of  willows  or  similar  trees. 

By  some  one  of  these  methods  Sir 
William  Garstin  states  that,  without 
very  heavy  expenditure,  the  Nile  south 
of  the  Bahr-el-Zaraf  outlet  could  be  con¬ 
fined  in  summer  to  a  single  channel,  and 
without  preventing  the  filling  of  the  great 
natural  reservoir  between  Lado  and 
Ghaba  Shambe  during  flood  time. 

The  next  point  he  considers  is  how  the 
summer  water  may  best  be  passed 
through  the  great  marshes  north  of  Bor 
and  delivered  into  the  channel  of  the 
White  Nile  without  serious  loss.  One 
plan  would  be  to  select  either  the  Bahr- 
el-Gebel,  or  the  Bahr-el-Zaraf,  and  to 
remodel  its  channel  so  as  to  render  it 
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between  Bor  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sob! 
river,  as  shown  Fig.  2. 

The  advantages  of  the  latter  scheme  a 
that  the  swamp  region  would  be  entird 
avoided,  the  floods  in  the  river  migi 
cover  the  marshes  as  at  present,  and  t| 
channels  be  blocked  by  sudd  withcij 
prejudicing  the  discharge  in  the  no 
channel.  The  distance  to  be  traversij 
by  the  water  would  be  largely  reduci 
and  navigation  immensely  facilitate 
River  training  works  upon  the  Upjj 
Nile  would  stop  short  at  Bor,  and  2| 
kilometres  of  such  work  would  thus  s 
saved. 

Finally,  the  discharge  of  the  n 
branch  would  be  under  complete  contij 
as  a  regulating  head  would  be  built  j 
the  point  where  it  left  the  main  river,  a| 
another  regulator  would  be  construcli 
across  the  Nile  at  Bor.  These  wo:j 
would  afford  means  of  controlling  i 
discharge  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  J 

It  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  propoij 
channel  is  practicable,  and  no  defin 
decision  can  be  arrived  at  on  this  pci 
until  the  route  has  been  accurata 
surveyed.  In  case  the  proposal  sho.J 
turn  out  to  be  impracticable,  then, 
then  only,  Sir  William  Garstin  propcf 
that  either  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  or  the  Baf 
el-Zaraf  should  be  improved  for  < 
purpose  of  bringing  down  adequj 
supplies  of  water  to  the  White  Nj 
Assuming  the  completion  of  a  suitatj 
channel  for  the  summer  water,  k 
schemes  for  regulating  the  outlets  of  J! 
Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes  could  be  ■) 
in  hand,  without  further  delay,  for  i 
purpose  of  securing  a  constant  dischaA 
of  at  least  1,000  cubic  metres  per  sec<| 
during  the  season  of  lowest  supply.  I 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  the  ]| 
channel  from  Bor,  or  of  improving  onj 
the  two  great  channels  of  the  Nile,  | 
assistance  of  hydraulic  dredgers  or  e>) 
vators  of  high  power,  specially  desigfe 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  wd 
certainly  be  necessary.  The  conditi) 
of  labour  would  be  difficult,  as  the  Lh 
tribes  can  scarcely  be  counted  upon  if 
assistance.  All  supplies  would  have! 
be  furnished  from  Khartoum,  whicll 
more  than  950  kilometres  from  k 
nearest  point  of  the  work.  The  provi.1 
of  fuel  for  the  dredgers  and  steadj 
would  occasion  some  difficulty ;  malar* 
at  all  seasons  prevalent  in  the  marslfl 
and  for  three  or  four  months  in  ox 
year  the  rainfall  is  so  heavy  that  d 
tinuous  work  would  be  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  the  advantages  • 
would  accrue  to  Egypt  and  to  the  Soui  i 
north  of  Khartoum,  if  an  increased:* 
charge  of  600  or  700  cubic  metres  of  wj: 
per  second  could  be  added  at  a  time  v  . 
water  is  most  required,  are  so  great  e  r 
justify  the  attempt  to  secure  then; 
almost  any  cost. 

It  cannot  be  predicted  precisely  j' 
much  of  this  extra  quantity  of  w|r 
would  actually  reach  Assouan,  j 
allowing  for  a  loss  of  as  much  as  one-tl  , 
the  remainder  would  form  a  most;H 
portant  addition  to  the  summer  sui  i 
of  Egypt,  and  one  thoroughly  justify 
the  expenditure  involved. 

We  have  now  dealt  in  outline  withfe 
great  projects  foreshadowed  in  connci: 
with  the  White  Nile.  One  of  t. 
namely,  the  provision  of  an  impr>;: 
channel  through  the  “  Sudd  ”  region  i: 
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k  that  should  be  undertaken  as  soon 
he  preliminary  investigations  can  be 
pleted.  The  other  project,  involving 
control  of  the  Equatorial  lakes  in  the 
mer  long  since  proposed  by  Sir 
liam  Willcocks,  can  afford  to  wait, 
must  necessarily  wait,  until  the  Bahr- 
(ebel  has  been  improved,  so  as  to 
nit  the  establishment  of  an  aug- 
lted  discharge. 

text,  we  must  briefly  refer  to  the  most 
nesting  and  able  Report  of  Mr.  Dupuis 
■n  Lake  Tsana  and  the  rivers  of  the 
tern  Soudan.  This  portion  of  the 
e-book  will  amply  repay  perusal,  and 
much  regret  that  space  will  not  permit 
to  discuss  it  at  any  length.  The 
ious  beginning  and  fountain-head  of 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
e  Nile  would  be  the  utilisation  of 
;e  Tsana,  were  it  not  for  political  con- 
rations.  If  this  natural  reservoir, 
i  an  available  capacity  of  3,000 
lion  cubic  metres,  were  not  situated 
side  the  Soudan,  the  construction  of 
sgulator  at  the  outlet  of  the  Blue  Nile 
lid  at  once  settle  the  question  of 
;her  summer  supplies  for  the  river. 
William  Garstin  says,  however,  that 
le  questions  involved  by  its  position 
so  many  and  so  difficult  of  aclj  ustment 
t  the  abandonment  of  the  project  for 
indefinite  future  appears  to  be  a  matter 
certainty.” 

lence  the  study  of  alternative  projects 
necessarily  to  be  taken  up.  The 
lowing  are  the  schemes  requiring  in- 
ligation  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
te  as  stated  in  the  Report : — 

1)  The  selection  of  a  site  for  an  open 
:rage  near  Wad  Medani  and  the  study 
projects  for  main  irrigation  canals  east 
1  west  of  the  river.  (2)  The  possible 
istruction  of  a  dam  at  the  head  of  the 
saires  Rapids  to  supplement  the  winter 
Dply  of  the  Blue  Nile.  The  reservoir 
iuld  be  filled  during  October  and 
ivember  and  emptied  during  the 
mths  of  December,  January,  and 
bruary.  (3)  The  improvement  of  the 
igation  of  the  river  Gash  by  the  coll¬ 
ection  of  a  large  circular  basin  near 
e  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  river,  for  the 
stribution  of  the  flood  waters  into 
nals  through  head  regulators  in  the 
inks  of  the  basin.  (4)  The  construction 
a  dam  and  storage  reservoir  on  the 
fcbara  river.  (5)  Examination  of  the 
vers  Dinder  and  Kahad,  with  the  object 
:  deciding  whether  the  construction  of 
orage  reservoirs  would  be  practicable  ; 
id  (6)  Examination  of  the  upper  valley 
:  the  Atbara,  with  a  similar  object. 

Of  the  projects  mentioned  in  connexion 
ith  the  Eastern  Soudan,  the  most 
nportant  are  those  for  the  control  of  the 
ver  Gash  and  the  construction  of  the 
arrage  on  the  Blue  Nile.  The  first  of 
lese  is  strongly  recommended,  as  it  does 
ot  involve  any  considerable  expenditure, 
nd  would  render  fully  100,000  acres  of 
tnd  available  for  cultivation  by  the 
opulation  already  settled  in  the  district, 
he  second  would  be  more  costly  and  less 
iinunerative,  although  its  realisation 
mst  be  attempted  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  study 
f  all  the  problems  for  the  development 
f  irrigation  in  the  Soudan  is  to  be  taken 
p  by  a  regularly  organised  Department, 
nder  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
larstin. 
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The  Soudan  at  present  represents  an 
unknown  quantity,  but  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  its  return  to 
prosperity  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  even  if  the  work  of  development 
be  somewhat  slow.  Brief  and  inadequate 
as  the  present  review  undoubtedly  is, 
enough  has  been  said  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  momentous  conceptions  contained 
in  the  Report.  The  rescue  of  the  Nile 
from  the  marshes,  which  take  from  it  half 
its  volume,  the  control  of  the  giant  head¬ 
waters  of  the  river,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  Blue  Nile  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Soudan,  are  some  of  the  tasks  now 
seriously  proposed.  But  even  these  do 
not  exhaust  the  category  of  works  set 
forth  by  Sir  William  Garstin,  and  we  must 
defer  to  a  succeeding  article  the  further 
consideration  of  the  monumental  pro¬ 
gramme  he  has  placed  before  the  world. 
- - 

NOTES. 

The  Late  The  premature  death  of  Mr. 
Wrightstand  Justice  Wright,  admittedly 
Law  of  Light,  one  of  the  ablest  judges,  is 
noticeable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Law  of  Light  and  Air.  He  may  be  said 
to  be  the  real  destroyer  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  dominant  tene¬ 
ment  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
light.  In  Warren  v.  Brown  he  gave  a 
remarkable  judgment  exploding  the 
doctrine.  This  decision  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  when  the  case 
of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
same  subject  the  Lord  Chancellor 
directly  and  admittedly  adopted  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  Warren 
v.  Brown,  and  so  the  great  appellate  deci¬ 
sion  in  Colls’ case  is  in  many  ways  based 
actually  on  Mr.  Justice  Wright’s  previous 
judgment,  which  certainly  threw  so 
much  light  on  the  subject  as  largely  to 
lead  to  the  final  declaration  of  the  law. 

The  Building  There  appears  to  be  no 
of  Elementary  doubt,  from  what  transpired 
Schools.  during  the  debates  last  week 
on  the  Education  question,  that  many 
local  authorities  are  dealing  too  easily 
with  the  managers  of  the  Church  schools 
in  regard  to  the  buildings.  These 
buildings  should  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  authorities  in  complete  repair  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  in  many  cases 
been  taken  as  they  stand.  There  also 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  if  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  elementary  schools 
are  being  kept  up  to  the  mark,  and  asser¬ 
tions  were  made  during  the  same  debate 
that  county  authorities  were  inclined  to 
overlook  these  defects.  Nothing  can  be 
more  important  for  the  public  health  than 
that  elementary  school  buildings  should 
be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard,  since 
children  are  massed  in  them  at  an  age 
when  they  are  susceptible  to  contagious 
diseases.  That  within  ten  years  there 
will  be  few  noil-provided  elementary 
schools  left  seems  probable,  but,  as  long 
as  this  class  of  schools  exists,  they  should 
be  kept  up  to  the  mark  both  in  structure 
and  in  sanitation. 

Architecture  The  advent  of  British  rule 
in  is  bringing  many  changes  to 
Uganda.  countries  that  a  lew  years 
ago  were  scarcely  marked  on  the  maps 
then  available.  In  Uganda  railways  are 


by  no  means  the  only  evidence  of  con¬ 
structional  science,  for  the  capital  of  that 
country  now  possesses  a  permanent  and 
well-built  cathedral,  designed  by  the 
architect-missionary,  who  has  instructed 
the  inhabitants  in  brickmaking,  car¬ 
pentry,  and  other  mechanical  arts.  The 
new  cathedral  is  the  first  really  note¬ 
worthy  public  building  erected  in  the 
country.  The  walls  and  two  rows  of 
columns  are  of  sun-baked  bricks,  while 
the  foundations  are  of  bricks  burnt  in  a 
kiln.  It  would  be  scarcely  correct  to 
regard  the  roof  as  a  permanent  structure, 
for  it  is  merely  covered  with  thatching 
of  long  grass.  But  the  reed-work  forming 
the  ceiling  is  described  as  being  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  piece  of  work,  and  the  palm- 
stems  serving  as  beams  and  rafters  also 
appear  to  possess  considerable  interest. 
The  building,  which  is  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  a  congregation  of  3,500  persons, 
includes  three  aisles  and  transepts, 
meeting  below  a  central  dome,  a  well- 
appointed  chancel,  and  the  usual  adjuncts 
of  a  cathedral.  In  the  consecration  of 
the  cathedral  by  Bishop  Tucker,  assisted 
by  fifty  European  and  native  clergy,  we 
find  striking  testimony  to  the  advances 
being  made  in  a  country  that  has  only 
been  rescued  from  savagery  Avifchin  quite 
recent  times. 


The  The  extension  of  the  Mall, 
Pr°RoSad?nal  as  a  processional  road, 
charing  Cross,  through  Spring-gardens  into 
Charing  Cross,  involves  the  demolition, 
already  begun,  of  some  remaining  build¬ 
ings  in  Spring-gardens,  and  of  the  two 
houses  at  Charing  Cross  near  Drum¬ 
monds’  banking-house.  The  latter  mark 
the  site  of  the  Bull’s  Head  tavern  and 
of  the  next-door  house  where,  at  one 
Thomson’s,  Milton  lodged  for  a  Avhile, 
as  is  mentioned  in  his  “Life”  by 
Philips.  A  draWn  plan  made  in  the 
interval  1734-48,  and  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Westminster  Bridge  Commissioners, 
plots  the  sites  we  mention  together  with 
“  Cromwell’s  Palace  ” — \\There  is  now  the 
bank,  and  the  “  French  Church  ”  and 
the  “  Chapel  in  “  Spring  Garden.”  The 
Chapel  stands  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  New-street  in  the  line  of  the  new  road, 
and  was  originally  founded  by  some 
French  Huguenot  refugees,  temp. 
William  III.,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
passage — now  a  road — leading  out  of 
Cockspur-street  into  Spring-gardens. 
Having  been  consumed,  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  Thatched  House  tavern,  by  a  fire  in 
1726,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1731-2  by  the 
Honourable  Edward  Southwell.  The 
French  church  was  subsequently  replaced 
with  the  chapel  erected  at  the  corner  of 
New-street  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew.  Some 
apprehension  is  felt  that  the  statue  of 
King  Charles  T.  will  also  be  removed  from 
its  time-honoured  position  upon  the  site 
of  the  Queen  Eleanor  Cross  at  Charing. 
It  has  remained  there  during  a  long 
period,  and  many  changes  have  been 
made  around  it ;  we  may,  indeed,  apply 
to  it  Pope’s  couplet : — 

“  I  see,  I  see  where  two  fair  cities  blend, 

The  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend.” 

At  the  remoter  end  of  the  proces¬ 
sional  road  the  stone  piers,  lamp- 
standards,  and  railings  of  the  fore-court 
of  Buckingham  Palace  are  being  removed 
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for  an  enlargement  of  the  enclosure,  and 
for  a  reconstruction  of  the  railings  with 
their  middle  length  in  one  straight  line 
instead  of  in  a  series  of  stepped  curves, 
and  with  two  chief  gateways,  for  one  of 
which  is  being  made  a  copy  of  the  gates 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  “  Secretary’s 
gateway.” 


Jamos  n.’s  Replying  to  Mr.  Pierpoint 

st?  James's  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Park.  iast  week,  Lord  Balcarres 
stated  that  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  does  not  intend  to  correct  th"e 
inscription  which  has  been  cut  in  the 
renewed  pedestal,  as  being  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  statue.  But 
is  that  so  ?  The  “  Autobiography  of 
Sir  John  Bramston,”  first  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society  in  1845,  contains  an 
entry  : — 

“On  New  Yeares  Day  Jan.  1686-7  a 
statue  in  brass  was  to  be  seen  (placed  the  day 
before)  in  the  yard  at  Whitehall  made  by  Gibbons, 
at  the  charge  of  Toby  Rustick  [Tobias  Rustat]  of 
the  present  King,  James  the  2nd.” 

In  his  “  New  View  of  London,”  1708, 
Hatton  quotes  the  inscription  (saying  it 
is  nearly  worn  out)  thus  : — “  Jacobus 
Secundus  dei  Gratia  Anglic,  Scotia, 
Francis,  &  Hibernia  Rex.  Fidei 
Defensor,  mdclxxxvi.”  The  later  mis¬ 
take  of  “  Jacobi,”  for  “  Jacobus,”  was 
rectified  some  years  ago,  but  somehow 
the  mistake  of  “  Gratis,”  for  “  Gratia,” 
has  crept  in,  whilst  “  Anno  ”  was  inserted 
before  the  date.  In  the  Soane  Museum 
is  a  picture  (1782)  of  the  Privy  Garden, 
by  Wheatley  and  Mortimer,  showing  the 
statue  in  its  original  position  before  the 
east  front  of  the  Banqueting  House, 
Whitehall,  with  a  railing  around  it.  In 
June,  1896,  the  bronze  was  cleaned, 
and  then  painted  with  a  very  thin  solution 
of  a  chemical  product  invented  by 
Professor  Church  for  preserving  the 
patina,  and  a  large  hde  in  a  shoulder  of  • 
the  figure,  decayed  by  rain-water,  was 
stopped  up.  Fourteen  months  after¬ 
wards  the  statue  was  removed  into  the 
garden  of  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall, 
where  it  remained  until  the  erection  of  a 
stand  for  the  Coronation  procession  of 
1902. 


..The  This  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
Sewage  Problem  read  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott- 
Solved'  MoncriefE  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  title  is  lacking 
in  boldness,  but  the  sewage  problem  has 
been  solved  so  often  (in  theory)  that  we 
turn  to  a  new  claim  of  solution  with  some 
fear  that  it  may  be  as  unwarranted  as  its 
precursors.  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  careful  a  student  of  the  problem 
that  his  views  are  worthy  of  thorough  con¬ 
sideration.  In  his  recent  paper  he 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  in 
filtering  sewage,  the  principal  novelty 
being  the  control  of  the  air  supply.  The 
filter  was  6  ft.  deep,  and  the  tests  showed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  purification 
was  effected  in  the  upper  3  ft.,  whether 
the  air  supply  was  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
sixteen  gallons  of  air  per  gallon  of  sewage 
per  hour  ;  in  some  cases  an  appreciable 
increase  of  purification  was  effected 
in  the  fourth  foot  of  depth,  but  below  this 
the  filter  was  for  practical  purposes 
useless.  Somewhat  curiously,  the  test 
without  any  air-supply  gave  approxi¬ 


mately  the  same  results  as  the  other 
tests,  but  as  the  filter  was  only  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  twelve  hours  per  day,  the  periods 
of  rest  afforded  a  fair  amount  of  aeration. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  filter  was 
of  the  percolating  or  trickling  type,  and 
not  a  contact-bed.  The  tests  were  made 
at  Staines  with  sewage  pumped  directly 
from  the  sewer  through  a  strainer,  and, 
although  they  were  not  exhaustive, 
they  were  sufficient  to  show  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff’s  apparatus 
for  determining  the  best  conditions  for 
the  purification  of  a  given  sewage,  includ¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  flow,  the  depth  of  filter, 
and  the  quantity  of  air  required. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded 
Filtration,  that  percolating  filters  give 

better  results  than  con¬ 
tact-beds,  but  the  difficulty  of  securing 
uniform  distribution  of  the  sewage  over 
the  filters  has  to  some  extent  detracted 
from  the  utility  of  this  method  of  purifica¬ 
tion.  A  new  type  of  distributor  has 
recently  been  tested  on  a  large  scale  at 
Hanley,  and  the  results  are  so  satisfactory 
that  it  will  soon  be  adopted  for  the  whole 
of  the  sewage  of  that  town.  The  peculi¬ 
arity  is  that  the  distributor  is  driven  by 
power,  and  the  speed  can,  therefore, 
be  regulated  to  give  that  rate  of  flow 
which  is  found  to  be  the  best  for  any  given 
conditions.  The  experiments  were  made 
by  Dr.  George  Reid  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  and  the  results  were  given 
by  them  in  short  papers  read  at  the 
recent  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
in  Glasgow.  Two  filters  were  constructed, 
one  circular  and  the  other  rectangular, 
each  having  an  area  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  The  distributor  for  the  circular 
filter  was  designed  by  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Willcox.  In  each 
case  the  degree  of  purification  effected 
by  treatment  in  an  open  septic  tank  and 
subsequent  filtration  at  the  rate  of  200 
gallons  per  square  yard  for  the  circular 
filter,  and  from  100  to  230  for  the  other, 
varied  from  91  to  97  per  cent.  The  filters 
were  4  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  were  divided  into 
sections  containing  material  (crushed 
“  saggars  ”)  of  different  sizes  ;  the  best 
results  were  obtained  with  the  smallest 
pieces,  namely,  3-16  in.  to  ■§•  in.  The 
experiments  certainly  show  that  power- 
driven  distributors  are  worthy  of  an 
extended  trial.  If  the  cost  of  installation 
and  the  working  expenses  are  not 
excessive,  they  will  probably  be  the  means 
by  which  the  principal  objection  to 
the  filtration  of  sewage  is  overcome. 


Electrical  We  have  received  from  the 
Engineering  Engineering  Standards  Corn- 
Standards.  m[^ee  an  interim  Report  with 
reference  to  British  Standards  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Machinery.  We  are  asked,  in  view 
of  the  “  very  great  importance  ”  of  these 
recommendations,  to  give  them  as  much 
publicity  as  possible.  The  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Generators,  Motors,  and  Trans¬ 
formers,  who  have  drawn  up  the  Report, 
mention  that  they  have  decided  to  confine 
themselves  to  such  points  as  would  ensure 
uniformity  in  “  nomenclature,  outputs, 
and  test  conditions.”  Some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  pressures  and  frequencies 
have  already  been  published,  and  the 
others  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by 
finding  out  the  pressures  most  commonly 
employed  in  this  country.  It  may  be 


worth  mentioning  that  the  standi 
pressures,  for  alternating  current  tral 
former  work,  which  are  recommend 
are  115,  230,  and  460.  It  seems  to  ij 
curious  that  these  numbers  are  chol 
instead  of  1 10,  220,  and  440,  which  are  $ 
numbers  given  for  alternating  curfj 
work.  Before  consulting  engineers 
adopt  these  recommendations  they 
certainly  want  to  know  why  these  null 
bers  are  adopted.  Again,  under  the  hein 
ing  of  “  Alternating  Current  Generator 
we  read  that  they  must  “  give  an  E.  Ml 
curve,  which,  under  all  working  corJ 
tions,  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  s| 
wave.”  We  should  very  much  like! 
know  what  were  the  reasons  that  indu  tf 
the  committee  to  arrive  at  this  reccfl 
mendation.  Did  they  introduce  it  sol 
to  avoid  possible  dangers  from  resonar 
or  with  the  idea  that  alternators  wo 
work  better  “  in  parallel  ”  when  tl 
gave  sine  waves  ?  They  may  possis 
have  thought  that  transformers  i 
arc  lamps  would  work  better  with  s 
waves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however 
is  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  < 
alternator  that  will  give  anyth 
approaching  a  sine  wave  under  “  work 
conditions.”  Are  manufacturers 
understand  that  the  pole-pieces,  of 
field  magnets  must  now  be  twisted  so: 
to  avoid  the  harmonics  caused  by 
slots  in  the  armature  ?  We  fail  to  : 
what  good  is  being  done  by  the  cg 
mittee  publishing  recommendations  ] 
the  one  given  above,  without  stating  : 
object  which  is  to  be  gained  by  follow 
the  recommendation.  The  Commit! 
hint  that  they  will  probably  relax  | 
stringency  of  the  usual  conditions  4 
garding  the  rise  of  temperature  in  md 
coils.  It  is  stated  that  the  recommend 
tions  are  likely  to  be  “  more  liberal  ”  tltt 
those  laid  down  by  the  American  i| 
German  Electrical  Standardisation  Cell 
mittees.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  | 
consumer  in  the  future  may  be  able  to  <  I 
a  cheaper  machine.  Whether  this  isil 
advantage  or  not  depends  on  the  dill 
bility  and  efficiency  of  machines  wb  I 
heat  excessively. 

The  In  the  early  part  of  I 
port  of  present  month  the  Merfl 
Liverpool.  j)ock-  anc[  Harbour  Boll 
had  under  consideration  an  import] 
scheme  recommended  by  the  Works  Cql 
mittee,  involving  an  expenditure  d 
222,000 1.,  for  the  extension  of  the  Brui 
wick  Dock  over  the  site  of  the  Uni 
Dock  and  the  Brunswick  Graving  Dog  I 
the  formation  of  a  channel  100  ft.  w 
from  the  Toxteth  Dock,  and  the  erect! 
of  two  sheds,  one  1,800  ft.  long  by  15CJ 
wide  and  the  other  about  500  ft.  ldJ 
These  important  works  were  authori  I 
last  week,  and,  when  completed,  will  c  l 
stitute  a  very  valuable  addition  to  ill 
facilities  of  the  port.  At  the  same  till 
we  may  mention  that  a  large  grawl 
dock  is  now  under  construction  on  id 
Mersey,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  191 
The  steel  gates  of  this  dock,  135  ft.  wi  I 
are  of  special  interest,  being  wider  t]  | 
any  hitherto  constructed.  Huge  quJ 
tities  of  sand  have  been  removed  from  il 
river  during  the  past  year,  no  less  till 
2,995,500  tons  having  been  raised  ;ij 
conveyed  out  to  sea  by  the  sand  pu>  I 
dredger  Coronation  since  Septembl 
1903.  From  the  bar  and  shoals  in  :j 
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:en’s  and  Crosby  channels  7,923,300 
j  of  sand  were  dredged  during  the  past 
r.  Some  idea  of  the  herculean  task 
osed  on  the  engineering  staff  may  be 
lered  from  the  statement  that,  since 
commencement  of  dredging  in  1890, 
total  quantity  of  sand  removed  from 
river  is  approximately  80  million  tons. 


■.Plummer  From  recent  correspondence 
ewcastie-  in  the  Times,  it  appears  that 
in-Tyne,  negotiations  of  some  kind 
in  progress  which  may  involve  the 
and  consequent  demolition  of  the 
mmer  Tower  on  the  ancient  city  wall  of 
vcastle.  Very  little  now  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications  of  the  city,  and 
»  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
abitants  would  permit  the  destruction 
o  valuable  a  relic  as  that  which  is  now 
iatened.  There  is  evidently  some 
3tery  about  the  matter.  On  one  hand, 
Lon  Rawnsley  refers  to  the  common 
ef  that  the  tower  is  doomed  and  to 
templated  action  by  the  local  society 
antiquaries,  and,  on  the  other,  Mr. 
nbert — who  was  born  in  the  tower 
l  is  a  trustee  of  the  Incorporated  Com- 
ly  of  Masons,  to  whom  it  belongs — 
rely  states  that  he  and  other  members 
re  not  consented  to  the  sale.  This  is 
lark  saying,  and,  coupled  with  the 
tement  that  Mr.  Lambert  does  not 
e  his  refusal  on  antiquarian  grounds, 
ms  to  justify  apprehension.  We  sin- 
ely  trust  that  public  attention  will  not 
diverted  from  this  threatened  piece  of 
idalism. 


a  Note  There  are  two  points  in  the 
Chantrey  evidence  (as  reported)  given 
Evidence,  before  the  Special  Com- 
btee  on  the  administration  of  the 
antrey  Fund,  on  which  we  would  say 
svord.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the 
laning  of  the  strange  opinion  expressed 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  close  of  the  evidence,  that  “  French 
luence  had  tended  to  debase  art,  and 
d  induced  young  men  to  take  no 
mble  to  learn  anything  at  all  ”  ?  Does 
is  include  French  landscape-painting  ? 
)es  it  apply  to  such  painters  as  M. 
fervais,  or  such  sculptors  as  MM.  Mercie, 
lan  and  Alfred  Boucher,  Gustave 
&chel,  and  others  who  might  be  named  ? 
fe  a  comment  on  Impressionism  it  might 
IB  just ;  but  French  art  is  not  all  Impres- 
bnjsm.  Another  point  is — how  is  it 
iiafc  among  the  names  of  artists  who  have 
pen  passed  over,  which  have,  been 
Ipmted  more  than  once  in  the  evidence 
Ind  in  articles  written  on  the  subject,  we 
tear  nothing  said  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes, 
Sue  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  group  who 
Jsed  to  be  called  praa-Raphaelites,  and 
those  pictures  have  been  on  the  line  at 
rtjhe  Academy  over  and  over  again  ?  He 
:t  a  far  more  important  artist  than 
nfrederick  Sandys,  whose  name  has  been 
Sr  ought  forward  ;  and  we  can  recall  some 
iif  his  pictures — his  beautiful  triptych, 

::  Viola  d’Amore”  for  instance  (a  work 
!,uite  beyond  popular  appreciation), 
irhich  would  have  been  better  worth 
purchase  than  some  score  or  so,  at  all 
Isvents,  of  the  paintings  in  the  Chantrey 
Fund.  collection.  The  new  Selection 
Committee,  when  constituted,  might  as 
veil  consider  whether  they  cannot  in  this 
sespect  do  at  least  tardy  j  ustice  to  a  gifted 
Jiainter  who  has  been  unduly  neglected. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
EXCURSION. 

For  the  thirty-fifth  annual  excursion  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  the  committee  have 
chosen  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Somerset¬ 
shire  and  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire,  with  the 
old-world  town  of  Sherborne  as  a  centre.  Here, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the 
majority  of  the  excursionists  took  up  their 
quarters,  at  the  Digby  Hotel,  on  Saturday.  The 
President  of  the  Association  (Mr.  Guy  Drwber) 
took  the  chair  at  dinner,  and  a  pleasant  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  of  meeting  old  friends 
and  reviving  reminiscences  of  former  happy 
tours.  Although  this  is  the  fifth  occasion  on 
which  the  Association  have  visited  Somerset¬ 
shire,  the  splendid  list  of  attractions  prepared 
bv  the  untiring  hon.  secretaries,  proves  that 
the  county  is  by  no  means  yet  exhausted. 
Former  centres  have  been  at  Wells,  Bath, 
Yeovil  and  Taunton  ;  and  but  few  of  the  places 
included  in  this  year’s  programme  have  been 
previously  visited.  It  is  now  twenty-one  years 
a^o  since  Yeovil  was  made  a  centre  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  these  parts,  and  but  few 
members  could  recall  that  occasion.  Sunday 
was  quietly  spent,  many  of  the  party  visiting 
the  Abbey  church.  Rain  fell  plentifully  in 
the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  but,  in  spite  of 
threatening  appearances,  a  drive  was  taken  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  the  east  of 
Sherborne. 

Villaje  of  Trent. 

The  official  programme  of  the  excursion 
commenced  on  Monday  morning,  when  the  two 
breaks  and  a  waggonette  started  from  head¬ 
quarters,  full  of  good-humour,  sketching 
paraphernalia,  cameras  and  luncheon  hampers 
for  the  north  and  north-west.  The  morning 
appeared  inclined  to  be  wet,  but,  fortunately, 
though  some  sharp  showers  fell,  they  did  so  at 
convenient  intervals.  After  a  drive  of  a  few 
miles  the  party  came  to  the  little  village  of 
Trent,  and  alighted  at  the  lychgate  leading 
to  an  old-world  burial-ground,  with  its  old 
cross  in  a  base  of  circular  steps. 

The  lordship  of  Trent  in  the  days  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  part  of  the  vast  posses¬ 
sions  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Moreton.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  a  chapel  on  the  north  side, 
and  a  transept  on  the  south,  with  porch  and 
a  small  baptistry  at  the  west-end  of  the  nave. 
The  nave  and  chancel  are  Perpendicular,  but 
the  tower  is  Decorated  ;  it  stands  over  the  south 
transept,  and  is  of  rather  fine  design,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  pierced,  quatrefoil  parapet,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  corbel  table,  with  crocheted  pin¬ 
nacles  at  either  angle.  Rising  above  is  a  spire 
35  ft.  high,  with  moulded  angles.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  few  spires  to  be  met  with  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  idea 
emanated  from  Warwickshire,  the  county 
from  whence  the  patrons  of  the  church 
came. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  chapel 
corresponding  with  the  south  transept ;  the 
eastern  window,  as  well  as  a  single  lancet  light 
in  the  western  end,  belongs  to  the  Decorated 
period.  Under  the  recessed  arches  in  the 
north  wall  of  this  chapel  are  two  stone  effigies, 
one  representing  a  man  in  plate  armour  of  the 
period  of  Edward  III. ;  attached  to  his  girdle 
is  a  great  sword  on  the  left  side,  and  a  short 
dagger  on  the  right,  but  it  is  not  known  whom 
the  figure  represents.  There  are  slight  traces 
of  colouring.  The  other  effigy  is  of  a  different 
character,  and  represents  a  civilian— probably 
a  youth.  The  chapel  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
chantry,  founded  by  John  Frank,  a  native  of 
Trent  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  a  lawyer  of  great  repute  in  his 
day.  The  chantry  was  founded  within  the 
church,  and  this  chapel  appears  to  be  the  only 
part  of  it  appropriate  for  the  chantry  altar 
and  services.  It  was,  however,  probably  used 
for  some  other  purpose  previous  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  chantry  temp.  Henry  VI.,  as  it 
appears  to  be  of  much  earlier  date,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  Lady 
Chapel.  On  the  suppression  of  chantries,  the 
temporalities  of  this  one,  together  with  the 
mansion  of  the  chantry  of  Trent,  and  stables 
and  garden  adjoining,  was  granted  to  William 
Fountayne  and  Richard  Mayne  for  the  sum  of 
6 1.  The  house  of  the  chaplain  is  still  standing 
adjoining  the  churchyard,  and  has  some  of  its 
original  windows  remaining.  The  chapel  itself 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Gerard  family, 
and  the  s’  ffite  of  the  arch  dividing  it  from  the 
nave  is  decorated  with  two  genealogical  trees, 


containing  nearly  forty  shields  of  arms  of 
Thomas  Gerard  and  Ann  Coker  his  wife,  and 
their  respective  alliances.  The  rood-screen  is  a 
fine  specimen,  consisting  of  three  perpendicular 
traceried  bays,  the  central  one  with  doors  :  a 
fan  vault  carried  the  rood  passage,  the  cornice 
being  richly  decorated  and  gilt.  The  orna¬ 
mented  cornice,  instead  of  being  of  carved  wood, 
appears  to  be  in  some  parts  of  plaster.  The 
pulpit  is  very  ornately  carved  with  Biblical 
subjects,  and  apparently  had  its  origin  in 
Belgium  or  the  Low  Countries.  Very  many  of 
the  original  seat-ends  remain,  and  are  quaintly 
carved  with  heraldic  devices.  Some  parts  of  the 
church  have  been  restored,  and  there  has  been 
rather  too  liberal  a  use  of  cement,  but  still 
several  features  commanded  attention,  more 
especially  the  exterior  and  the  really  fine  tower 
and  spire. 

The  sketchers  found  much  to  interest  them 
out-of-doors,  and  the  water-colourists  of  the 
party  worked  under  particularly  good  con¬ 
ditions,  as  by  now  the  day  had  decided  to  be 
brilliant.  The  fine  old  grey  spire,  surrounded 
by  foliage  of  sombre  yew  trees ;  the  Manor 
House  and  adjoining  farmyard :  the  ancient 
presbytery,  with  its  old-world  garden  nestling 
among  the  elms,  provided  a  variety  of 
picturesque  subjects.  Adjoining  the  church  is 
the  Manor  House  where  King  Charles  II.  lay 
concealed  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  during 
which  period  the  house  was  rigorously  searched 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  hiding-place 
is  a  dark  space  between  a  ceiling  and  floor 
above,  apparently  constructed  intentionally, 
with  scarce  room  to  stand  upright.  From  here 
Charles  made  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
escape  from  Lyme,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
host  from  Trent,  Colonel  Wyndham,  who,  for 
this  and  other  services,  was  rewarded  with  a 
baronetcy  and  a  pension. 

Queen  Camel  Church,  etc. 

The  next  place  on  the  programme  was  Sand- 
ford  Orcas,  but  this  house  unfortunately  had 
to  be  omitted,  and  instead  the  party  drove 
some  five  miles  to  Queen  Camel,  an  interesting 
church  placed  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
Camelot,  famous  in  Arthurian  legend — 

"  Like  Camelot  what  place  was  ever  yet  renowned, 

Where,  as  at  Carlion,  he  kept  the  table  round  ?  ” 
The  church  has  many  interesting  features,  but 
its  principal  glories  are  undoubtedly  the  four 
fine  timber  roofs  over  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles. 
The  chancel  roof  is  of  arched  form,  in  six  bays, 
with  many  quaint  and  unique  carved  bosses 
of  a  variety  of  biblical  and  heraldic  subjects,  in 
several  of  which  animals  figure  prominently. 
The  mediaeval  idea  of  a  camel  is  especially  worth 
noting.  Angels  bearing  shields  support  the 
principals,  and  between  is  a  boldly-carved  wood 
cornice.  The  nave  roof  is  flat.  It  consists  of  five 
bays  supported  on  stone  corbels,  and  originally 
appears  to  have  been  panelled,  though,  at  some 
later  date,  rafters  were  substituted  for  the 
panelling,  with  the  exception  of  the  half  of  the 
easternmost  bay,  which  retains  its  original  form. 
The  clerestory  is  lit  by  three  light  windows, 
arranged  centrally  over  the  nave  arcade,  which 
consists  of  octagonal  piers  with  moulded  caps 
and  bases.  The  arch  between  nave  and  choir  is 
panelled,  and  in  this  respect  recalls  the  nave 
arcade  of  Sherborne  Abbey.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  church  is  the  very 
fine  and  lofty  rood-screen,  in  five  perpendicular 
bays,  and  richly  carved  cornice.  The  church 
was  well  restored  some  thirty  years  since  by 
Mr.  Pearson.  It  contains  many  monuments, 
mural  and  otherwise,  to  the  St.  John 
Mildmay  family.  The  font  is  of  rather  an 
unusual  type,  octagonal  in  form,  with  small 
square  angle  pillars  with  niches  containing 
saints. 

Luncheon  was  partaken  of  in  an  adjoining 
meadow,  and  afterwards  a  start  was  made  for 
Hazelgrove,  the  seat  of  Captain  Mildmay. 
This  house  was  not  on  the  programme,  but  was 
substituted  for  Sandford  Orcas,  and  the  short 
time  allotted  to  it  proved  only  sufficient  for  a 
cursory  examination.  The  beautiful  late 
Renaissance  carved  work  in  the  dining-room, 
ornate  in  character  and  executed  with  wonderful 
skill  and  spirit,  was  brought  here  from  Dartmoor 
House,  and  admirably  adapted  to  its  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  A  small  and  low  apartment  ad¬ 
joining  forms  part  of  an  older  building,  and 
contains  a  good  XVIth-century  plaster  ceiling. 
It  is  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  room.  The 
garden  forms  an  attractive  setting  to  the  house, 
more  especially  the  simple  lines  of  kitchen 
garden  with  its  intersecting  yew  alleys  and  gay 
borders. 
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North  Cadbury  Church. 

From  Hazelgrove  a  drive  of  two  miles  brought 
the  party  to  North  Cadbury,  whose  church,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Michael,  was  rebuilt  by  Elizabeth 
Lady  Botreaux  about  1415.  Here  the  party  were 
met  by  the  Vicar,  and  an  interesting  paper  was 
read  upon  the  history  of  the  fabric.  The 
chancel  was  restored  some  thirty  years  ago, 
when  a  flat  stone  was  discovered  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  plate,  with  a  date,  1417,  scratched 
upon  it,  and  underneath  it  a  mason’s  chisel. 
The  church  was  formerly  collegiate  and  in 
Dugdale’s  Monasticon  is  a  copy  of  the  charter 
granted  by  Henry  V.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  earlier  Perpendicular  style  and  consists  of  a 
tower,  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisle,  and 
north  and  south  porches.  Tradition  says  that 
the  tower  was  first  built  and  stood  alone  for 
some  time.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  appearance 
which  the  junction  of  the  side  aisles  with  the 
tower  still  presents.  Both  aisles  appear  to 
have  been  joined  on  to  the  tower  and  of  later 
construction.  There  are  four  clustered  columns 
on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  above  are  clerestory 
windows. 

The  wall  of  the  south  aisle  encloses  a  portion 
of  the  string  course  of  the  tower  above  the 
clerestory  windows ;  and  in  the  north  aisle 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  tower  buttresses  with  the 
old  string  course.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  side 
aisles,  and  chancel  is  of  oak  covered  with  lead, 
and  over  both  nave  and  chancel  it  is  supported 
by  well  carved  stone  brackets.  There  is  an 
ancient  stone  font  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  whole  building  is  practically  of  one  date. 
The  only  fragment  of  an  earlier  church  consists 
of  portions  of  the  piers  and  capitals  of  the  nave 
arcades.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
about  the  church  is  its  excessive  symmetry. 
There  is  even  a  two-story  porch  on  the  north 
side  to  match  that  on  the  south,  and  the  only 
difference  in  the  two  elevations  are  due  to  the 
tower  stair  turret  on  the  south  side,  and  a 
vestry  on  the  north.  Mason  marks  abound  on 
the  outside  of  the  church.  It  is  probable  that 
at  some  period  the  vestry  may  have  been  in  use 
as  a  school,  and  two  black  letter  alphabets  can 
very  plainly  be  deciphered  painted  upon  the 
wall.  In  the  church  register  is  recorded  an 
accident  which  occurred  in  the  XVIth  century 
when  one  of  the  heaviest  bells  falling  from  the 
tower  completely  ruined  a  monument  standing 
below.  The  oak  seating,  which  is  dated  1538, 
appears  to  have  been  partly  Dutch  and  partly 
English,  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
detail.  Under  a  yew  tree  in  the  vicarage  gar¬ 
den  may  be  seen  the  fragments  of  an  elaborate 
stone  pulpit  dating  from  the  XVth  century. 

Manor  House.  North  Cadbury. 

The  Manor  House  adjoins  the  churchyard 
on  its  eastern  side  ;  a  short  carriage  drive  leads 
to  the  forecourt  and  north  front  of  the  house, 
with  its  charming  variety  of  outline  and  col¬ 
lection  of  gables,  its  lichen- covered  walls  of 
warm-toned  masonry  and  stone-slated  roof. 
On  the  western  side  is  a  picturesque  addition, 
supported  upon  a  bold  arch.  The  plan  is 
distinctly  mediaeval,  and  whilst  its  decoration 
clearly  belongs  to  a  later  date,  it  is  very  probable 
that  much  of  the  walling  is  earlier.  The  north 
side  is  by  far  the  most  attractive,  and  this  was 
originally  approached  through  a  square  fore¬ 
court  and  imposing  gate-house.  Unfortunately 
this  has  disappeared,  though  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  approach  the  house  on  foot  across 
the  forecourt  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
greater  comfort  demanded  in  the  present  day. 
The  character  of  the  house  has  suffered  much 
from  the  rebuilding  of  the  south  front  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century.  After  seeing 
over  the  Manor  House,  the  party  were  hospi¬ 
tably  entertained  to  tea  by  the  Vicar,  who 
produced  interesting  souvenirs  of  the  church’s 
history.  Then,  at  the  sound  of  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  whistle,  a  start  was  made  at  six  o’clock 
for  the  long  and  hilly  drive  home  to  head¬ 
quarters,  passing  en  route  the  historic  hill  of 
Camelot,  whose  extensive  earthworks  indicate 
the  important  part  this  fortress  town  played 
in  the  early  history  of  these  parts. 

Tuesday. 

The  second  day  of  the  excursion  was  devoted 
to  the  district  south-west  of  Sherborne,  and  at 
0.30  train  was  taken  for  Crew  kerne,  when  the 
brakes  met  the  party.  A  drive  of  several  miles 
through  lanes  and  orchards  brought  the  excur¬ 
sionists  within  sight  of  the  town  of  Beaminster, 
delightfully  sit  uated  in  a  valley,  its  church  tower 
rising  proudly  from  amongst  the  collection  of 


stone  roofs  of  the  old-fashioned  town  which 
lies  embosomed  among  surrounding  hills,  through 
which  a  peep  may  be  obtained  of  the  English 
Channel  and  Lyme  Bay. 

Beaminster  Town  and  Church. 

The  town  suffered  great  hardships  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  when  an  army  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  “  marched  from  Dor¬ 
chester  to  Beauminster.  The  train  and  most 
of  the  foot  quartered  on  the  top  of  an  hill ; 
some  laid  in  Beauminster  town,  a  place  of  the 
pityfulest  spectacle  that  man  could  behold, 
hardly  an  house  left  not  consumed  by  fire,  the 
town  being  fired  by  some  of  the  enemy  in  five 
places  at  once  when  Prince  Maurice  was  there, 
by  reason  of  a  falling-out  between  the  French 
and  Cornish.”  So  record  the  chronicles  of  the 
day,  and  we  are  told  that  later  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  successful  in  obtaining  an  ordinance 
of  Parliament  for  raising  2,000Z.,  with  which 
some  part  of  the  town  was  rebuilt  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1084,  involving 
very  heavy  losses.  It  suffered  from  fire  yet  a 
third  time  in  1781.  Then  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  hours  all  the  houses  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street  leading  from  the  church  to  the 
market  place  were  destroyed.  These  disasters 
no  doubt  account  for  the  lack  of  old  buildings 
to  be  met  with  in  a  town  where  one  might  have 
expected  more. 

The  church  consists  cf  chancel,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  with  another  aisle  or  Lady 
Chapel  north  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  cf 
good  proportions,  rising  nearly  100  ft.  in 
height,  with  highly  ornamental  angle  buttresses 
and  small  crocketted  pinnacles  rising  from  their 
several  splays;  an  additional  air  of  elaboration 
is  imparted  by  the  miniature  pinnacles  in 
the  upper  story  rising  out  cf  grotesque  corbels, 
and  entirely  detached  from  the  wall.  About 
8  ft.  from  the  ground  level  the  tower  is  encircled 
by  a  band  cf  quatrefoil  and  tracery.  In  the 
second  story  on  each  face  are  square-headed 
windows,  each  cf  two  lights.  The  upper  story 
has  pointed  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  divided 
by  a  central  pier,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  small 
pinnacle,  the  shaft  all  anglewise,  rising  from 
a  corbel  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  string  which 
marks  the  stage.  On  the  west  front  of  the 
tower  are  three  niches  ;  the  central  figure  repre¬ 
sents  the  blessed  Virgin  seated,  on  the  right 
hand  the  figure  of  St.  James,  and  on  the  left  St. 
George  subduing  the  dragon.  Above  these  is 
a  small  square-headed  window,  walled  up,  and 
having  beneath  a  small  sculpture  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  ; 
higher  up  are  further  niches  and  pinnacles,  with 
central  groups  representing  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension.  On  each  side  are  figures  in 
the  costume  cf  the  day,  one  a  Palmer  the  other 
a  Fuller,  said  to  represent  two  cf  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  building  cf  the  tower. 
The  whole  structure  is  of  uniform  Perpendicular 
character,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
XVth  century,  excepting  a  portion  which  is  an 
elongation  of  the  south  aisle;  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  part  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known 
as  the  “  Mort  House.”  The  nave  consists  of 
five  bays;  the  capitals  of  the  three  westernmost 
are  of  a  pleasing  type,  entwined  with  a  chaplet 
of  vine  leaves  and  fruit.  The  nave  has  a  modern 
roof,  but  the  aisles  still  retain  their  original  oak 
roofs,  the  plaster  by  which  the  framework 
was  hidden  having  been  removed  in  recent 
years,  and  the  whole  restored.  These  roofs  are 
not  of  a  very  interesting  type,  and,  from  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  mouldings,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  severe  and  heavy.  On  the  wall  cf  the 
south  aisle  are  two  interesting  monuments 
of  marble,  both  belonging  to  the  Strode  family, 
and  dated  1698  and  1746  respectively.  A 
small  stairway  still  remains,  which  formerly  led 
to  the  rood-loft,  which  has,  unfortunately, 
been  removed. 

Melplash  Court. 

The  carriages  were  now  taken  and  a  short 
drive  brought  the  party  to  Melplash  Court,  a 
typical  Jacobean  manor-house,  with  two  fine  old 
elm  avenues  leading  to  what  was  doubtless 
the  forecourt  cf  the  house,  which  lies  in  a  slight 
hollow,  surrounded  by  its  barns,  farm  buildings, 
anti  an  ancient  circular  dovecote,  with  stone 
slated  rocf  and  quaint  cupola,  easily  capable 
of  accommodating  250  pigeons.  Here  the 
party  took  luncheon  under  the  avenue,  and 
afterwards  saw  the  interior  of  the  house. 
The  large  dining-hall  is  now  used  as  a 
kitchen,  and  has  an  elaborate  plaster  coat 
of  arms.  The  buttery  screen  still  remains 
intact.  The  parlour  contains  a  fine  chim¬ 
ney-piece — removed  from  another  part 
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of  the  house — with  the  arms  of  England 
France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  initial 
of  “  Jacobus  Rex.”  Adjoining  the  house  -.1 
the  back  is  a  small  building  called  the  chaptH 
probably  only  a  domestic  one,  if  ever  thus  use:|  j 

Parnliam  He  use. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Pamham  Housf 
where  the  owner  very  courteously  conductc 
the  party  over  the  old  Manor  House,  many  yea 
ago  the  seat  of  “  the  right  antient  and  worship 
full  familie  cf  Strodes.”  Here  they  flourished  : 
knight’s  degree.showing  considerable  astutenes 
and  much  bettering  their  estates  by  a  careftn 
selection  of  the  heiresses  they  took  for  wive 
We  may  gather  from  a  minute  and  curious 
worded  survey  of  the  estate  drawn  up  by  S 
John  Strode  in  1628,  that  the  mansion  wl 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  with  “  Hambden  Ashlar* 
by  one  Robert  Strode  in  the  reign  of  Henry  l| 
Unfortunately  the  alterations  carried  out  il 
the  early  part  of  the  XIXth  century  ratbl 
spoilt  the  character  cf  the  earlier  work,  bill 
the  present  owner  has  done  much  to  keep  till 
original  charactercf  the  building,  the  treasunl 
of  which  provided  much  material  for  stud;l 
The  hall  has  a  Tudor  screen,  a  finjl 
Renaissance  fireplace,  and  many  splendid  sui  l 
cf  armour.  A  small  apartment  on  the  grounl 
floor  contains  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  Tudol 
fireplace,  with  its  massive  oak  cambered  bcanl 
and  carved  tracery  panels. 

CrewJcerne  Church. 

The  party  then  had  a  long  diive  cf  some  eighjl 
miles  northward  tothetown  of  Crewkerne.withiill 
church  on  a  slight  lise.  Ciewkerne  Church  is  oral 
cf  the  great  cross  churches  cf  the  country.  THK 
west  front  has  a  fine  late-decorated  doorwaxHi 
with  niches  on  either  side  surmounted  by  buslq| 
The  gable  of  the  nave  is  flanked  with  octagonatt 
turrets  embattled  with  vestiges  of  small  pirl 
nacles.  As  in  so  many  churches  in  the  countjlji 
the  nave  is  of  better  work  than  the  chance  It 
it  is  also  very  much  loftier.  On  the  south  sidfl 
is  a  very  large  porch,  something  similar  to  thtfl 
south  transept.  A  curious  change  was  madiB 
when  the  porch  had  been  converted  into  U 
transept,  and  the  transept  into  a  sort  of  porch  1 
The  windows  in  the  nave  are  very  wide,  s  B 
that  there  are  only  three  bays  where  there  wouh  i 
have  been  probably  more  in  a  nave  of  thai  | 
length.  The  extreme  flatness  of  the  transep  ■ 
windows  is  remarkable.  The  north  transeJ 
is  the  most  elaborate  part  of  the  church.  Then 
are  indications  of  a  vestry  below  the  eas 
window,  but  this  building  has  been  destroyed 
the  doorways  alone  remaining.  At  the  south 
east  corner  of  the  church,  which  formerly 
contained  the  figure  of  the  patron  saint,  anu 
indications  still  remain  of  an  iron  grille  whici 
protected  the  statue.  The  church  contain 
examples  of  three  distinct  periods  of  Perpen. 
dicular  work.  To  the  earliest  period  belonged  I 
the  whole  of  the  chancel  and  much  of  tL  I 
southern  transept,  the  second  period  the  wholil 
of  the  nave,  aisles,  porch,  and  tower,  togethe;| 
with  some  alterations  to  the  south  transept]  I 
the  works  probably  extending  over  a  com  I 
siderable  period  during  the  reigns  of  Henn  I 
VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  The  third  period  i  j| 
shown  in  the  north  transept,  together  with  ill 
series  of  chapels  between  it  and  the  chancell 
In  the  porch  is  a  fan  vault  and  stoup  anal 
outside  on  the  parapet  a  very  interestiiqijl 
series  of  gargoyles.  Those  over  and  arouncll 
the  porch  welcome  the  people  with  a  hymn  I 
of  praise,  with  mediasval  harps,  lyres,  tamil 
borines,  and  bagpipes.  The  tower  has  several  I 
curious  features ;  the  lower  part  was  probabh  I 
early  work,  though  now  completely  cased  iin 
Perpendicular  masonry;  at  three  of  the  cornenl 
the  buttresses  stand  within  the  church.  Abut ]| 
ting  on  the  churchyard  is  the  old  gramma)}! 
school  founded  by  John  dc  Combe  in  1499>  1 
it  forms  a  very  interesting  feature,  and  in  thill 
market  square  is  an  interesting  mediievajl 
house  of  the  XIVth  or  XVth  century.  Crew’ll 
kerne  was  the  last  item  on  the  programme  foifl 
the  day,  and  the  short  space  of  time  left  the!  I 
party  admitted  of  only  the  most  cursor}* 
examination.  Train  was  then  taken  to  Sher  i 
borne.  The  day  had  been  of  great  interest.-jl 
and  though  overcast  the  rain  did  not  interrup1|l 
proceedings. 

Clifton  Maybank  Manor. 

Wednesday. — The  climatic  conditions  for  thd II 
third  day’s  work  of  the  tour  were  anything  but I 
agreeable,  and  in  consequence  a  change  had  tc !  I 
be  made  in  the  programme,  and  instead  of  driv  l 
ing  to  Clifton  Maybank  as  had  been  originallj  J 


3nded,  the  breaks  were  sent  on  ahead, 
ilst  the  party  followed  to  Yeovil  Junction 
,tion  by  train.  Clifton  Maybank  was  prob- 
y  built  by  Sir  John  Horsey,  whose 
me  and  family  arms,  with  the  date  158G, 
i  in  one  of  the  Hall  windows.  A  great  part 
the  former  noble  mansion  lias  been  pulled 
wn,  but  enough  is  still  standing  to  show 
it  it  was  once  quite  an  important  mansion, 
e  remaining  wing  was  built  by  the  Horsey 
nily  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  This 
nily  inherited  it  from  the  Maubanks ;  after 
ne  years  the  property  passed  to  the  Harveys, 
manuscript  account,  dated  1648,  gives  the 
lowing  quaint  description  of  the  house  and 
environs  : — “  The  capital  messuage  consists 
a  faire  yellowe  freestone  buildinge,  partly 
o  and  partly  three  stories.  ...  In  the 
•nt  of  the  house  a  square  green  court  and  a 
rious  gatehouse  with  lodgings  in  it  standinge 
fch  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  south.  .  .  . 

ithout  the  gatehouse  paled  in  a  large  square 
jene,  in  which  standeth  a  faire  chappell  ; 

the  south-east  side  of  the  greene  court, 
wards  the  river,  a  large  garden.  Of  the 
uth-west  side  of  the  greene  court  is  a  large 
wling  greene,  with  fowcr  mounted  walks 
lout  it,  all  walled  about  with  a  batteled  wall, 
id  sett  with  all  sorts  of  fruit;  and  out  of  it 
bo  the  fieldes  there  are  large  walks  under 
any  call  elmes  orderly  planted.”  According 
Hutchins,  the  gateway  leading  into  the  court 
ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  erected  by 
r  Ralph  Horsey  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 
was  taken  down  in  1800  and  transferred  to 
inton  St.  George,  by  Lord  Paulet.  The  front 
the  building  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Phe.ips, 
id  erected  against  the  west  front  of  Montacuto 
Ouse,  where  it  now  remains.  In  the  western 
ible  of  the  now  remaining  wing  is  a  line  oriel 
indow,  on  which  are  carved  the  three  horses’ 
sads  of  the  Horsey  family  and  two  roses.  I  he 
rraee  surrounding  the  bowling  green  and 
irden  may  still  be  traced. 

Brympton  Church  and  Manor  House. 

From  Clifton  Maybank  a  drive  of  about  four 
iles  took  the  party  to  the  green-turfed  fore- 
)urt  of  Brympton  Manor  House,  with  itsnicely- 
roportioned  stone  balustrade  wall  and  gate 
iers.  The  Mansion  and  Church  of  Brympton 
irm  quite  a  striking  architectured  group.  A 
i,rge  and  stately  mansion,  a  house  of  humbler 
retensions,  and  the  parish  church  all  lie  close 
jgether,  and  all  are  worthy  of  attentive  study, 
'he  church  is  small,  and  originally  was  of  the 
lecorated  style,  without  aisles  or  tower.  The 
Duth  transept  has  a  beautiful  geometrical 
dndow  to  the  south  and  a  foliated  arch  coll¬ 
ecting  it  with  the  nave  ;  the  south  door  is 
Tliated.  But  one  Sydenham,  a  pious  benefactor 
a  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  founded  a  chantry 
or  three  priests.  He  built  for  their  dwelling-place 
he  house  which  still  remains,  on  the  north  side 
,f  the  churchyard,  and  at  the  same  time  modi- 
ied  the  church  to  adapt  it  to  his  purpose.  He 
nade  an  eastern  addition  to  the  north  transept, 
md  altered  the  appearance  of  the  gable  so  as  to 
jive  it  the  external  appearance  of  an  aisle, 
v-hilst  internally  there  are  two  chapels.  The 
■ood-screen  is  of  stone,  quite  an  uncommon 
ieature  in  a  parish  church,  and  in  all  pobability 
dates  from  the  XIVth  century.  There  is  a 
[piaint  bell-cot,  with  quite  a  distinctive  charm 
of  its  own,  on  the  western  gable,  and  the  grave¬ 
yard  contains  several  well-designed  tombstones. 
The  so-called  chantry  house,  now  used  as  a  tool- 
shed,  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance 
courtyard.  It  is  an  oblong  perpendicular  build¬ 
ing  of  two  stages,  with  an  interesting  and 
remarkable  octagonal  turret  giving  access  to 
the  upper  chamber,  which  is  very  large,  with  a 
good  open  roof  and  some  fine  plaster  ceilings 
■of  later  date.  On  the  south  side  of  the  larger 
room  is  a  small  doorway,  which  was  the 
■entrance  to  the  garderobe.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  building  presents  the  common  type  of  a 
mansion  house  of  the  XIVth  or  beginning  of 
the  XVth  century. 

After  the  larger  mansion  had  been  built  by 
the  Sydenhams,  this  old  manor  house  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  but  early  in  the 
XVIIth  century  it  became  necessary  to  make 
use  of  it  again  as  a  place  of  residence.  This  may 
have  been  on  account  of  the  alterations  then 
being  made  to  the  larger  mansion.  The  north¬ 
west  portion  of  the  house  retains  its  early 
■character,  and  there  is  a  fine  display  of  oriels, 
turrets,  chimneys,  and  open  battlements.  The 
■central  part  containing  the  hall  has  been  altered 
fin  Elizabethan  times,  but  it  retains  its  original 
Ibase  ment  and  a  curious  kind  of  oriel.  The  south 


front  of  the  house  retains  its  original  walls,  but 
early  in  the  XVIIth  century,  when  the  house 
was  brought  “  up  to  date,”  a  classic  front  was 
added  and  the  house  was  generally  recon¬ 
structed.  Horace  Walpole  is  responsible  for 
the  tradition  that  Inigo  Jones  was  employed  on 
this  work,  but  it  was  actually  carried  out  by  his 
nephew  John  Webb.  The  mullions  and  tran- 
somes  employed  in  the  pedimented  classic 
windows  are  very  unusual  at  this  period,  when 
the  Classic  styles  were  fully  launched  on  this 
country  ;  the  refinement  of  detail  which  Jones 
shows  at  Wilton  House  and  Coleshill,  both 
anterior  to  Brympton,  are  certainly  lacking,  and 
the  whole  work  much  more  suggests  the  hand  of 
Webb  than  of  Inigo  Jones. 

On  the  garden,  or  south  front  of  the  house,  is 
a  broad  terrace  belonging  to  the  early  part  of 
the  XVlIIth  century.  It  has  a  broad  central 
flight  of  steps,  and  at  either  end  two  smaller 
flights  arranged  at  right  angles.  The  piers 
support  urns  of  different  designs,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  carries  a  sundial  with 
(rnomons  on  the  sides  of  a  square  die.  The  porch 
of  the  house  has  a  date  1722,  when  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Clifton  Maybank, 
when  that  house  was  destroyed.  The  rooms 
are  large  and  lofty,  and  contain  some  good 
tapestry  and  excellent  portraits  by  Lely.  Sir 
S.  Ponsonby  Fane  very  kindly  entertained  the 
party  to  luncheon,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
drove  to  Newton  Surmaville,  an  Elizabethan 
building  and  seat  of  the  old  family  of  Harbin.* 


TRAMWAYS  AND  LIGHT  RAILWAYS  ON 
PUBLIC  ROADS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  has 
been  received  by  Mr.  W.  Rees  Jeffreys,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Rhoads  Improvement 
Association,  Down-street,  Piccadilly,  W.,  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  the 
matters  connected  with  tramways  and  light 
railways  on  public  roads,  and  bridges  over 
railways  and  canals,  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  representations  made  by  the  deputation 
from  the  Association  to  the  Board  on  July  18  : — 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
refer  to  the  deputation  received  by  Sir  H. 
jekyll  on  the  18th  instant  from  the  Council  of 
the  Roads  Improvement  Association,  on  the 
subject  of  tramways  and  light  railways  on 
public  roads. 

“  The  Board  have  carefully  considered  the 
representations  then  put  forward  with  regard 
to  the  questions  of  centre  poles,  width  of  roads, 
and  bridges  over  railways  and  canals,  and  I  am 
to  reply  as  follows  : — 

“  (l)  Centre  Poles. — The  Board  do  not  see 
their  way  to  recommend  total  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  centre  poles,  as  there  might  be  cases 
of  exceedingly  wide  roads  where  such  poles 
might  be  the  best  arrangement  or  other  cases 
where,  for  some  reason,  centre  poles  might  be 
necessary. 

“  The  Board  feel,  however,  the  force  of  the 
objections  stated  by  the  deputation,  and  will 
be  prepared  to  enact  in  Tramway  and  Light 
Railway  Orders  that  centre  poles  shall  not  be 
used  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  They  will  also  communicate  with  the 
Parliamentary  authorities  concerned  in 
private  bill  legislation  as  to  the  desirability  of 
such  a  provision.  In  this  way  promoters  will 
be  required  to  justify  the  use  of  such  poles  in 
each  case  as  it  arises. 

“  (2)  Width  of  Boads.—  The  Board  do  not 
consider  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  fix  a 
statutory  limit  that  might  have  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  by  severence  urgently  needed  lines. 
In  dealing  with  applications  for  tramway  and 
light  railway  powers,  the  Board  always  keep  in 
view  the  9  ft.  6  in.  space  referred  to  in  Section  9 
of  the  Tramways  Act  1870  (a  limit  which  would 
appear  to  be  reasonable),  and  make  provision  to 
secure  it  wherever  practicable.  The  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  deputation  on  this  point  will, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind. 

“  (3)  Road  Bridges  over  Railways  and  Canals. 
—Most  of  what  was  urged  by  the  deputation 
with  regard  to  this  matter  would  appear  to  be 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  not  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  this 
department  being  only  empowered  to  deal  with 
appeals  from  owners  of  road  locomotives  who 
may  feel  aggrieved  by  restrictions  placed  on  the 
use  of  bridges  over  railways  by  such  locomotives, 
either  by  notice  under  the  Locomotives  Act 
1861  or  by  by-law  under  the  Locomotives  Act 
1S78.  With  regard  however  to  the  request  for 
*  To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


legislation  to  enable  a  county  council  to  require 
the  owner  of  a  bridge  to  maintain  it  at  its 
original  strength,  I  am  to  point  out  that  section 
65  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
1845  provides  a  procedure  under  which  either 
a  road  authority  or  any  two  householders  in 
the  locality  interested  may  take  steps  to  compel  • 
a  railway  company  to  repair  their  bridges.” 

BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  CONGRESS  AT  BATH. 

The  sixty- first  Annual  Congress  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Bath,  from  the  8th  to  the  13th 
insts.,  that  city  not  having  previously  been 
visited  since  1856,  when  the  meeting  was  held 
jointly  at  Bridgewater,  the  Congress  removing 
to  Bath  for  the  latter  part  cf  the  week’s  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  Congress  was  opened  on  Monday,  the 
8th,  at  3  o’clock  p.m.|  at  the  Guildhall,  where 
the  members  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  Major  C.  H.  Simpson.  J.P., 
M.C.,  and  the  members  of  the  Local  Executive 
Committee.  After  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  R.  E.  Leader,  B.A.,  had  duly  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  cordial  reception  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  Congress  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  and  the  Local  Committee,  the 
party  proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Mayor,  to  view  the  Guildhall  and  Municipal 
buildings. 

Bath  Abbey  Church. 

The  Abbey  Church  was  next  visited,  where 
the  members  were  met  by  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
Maynard,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Boyd,  who  gave  some  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  building  and  related  its  history. 
The  bases  and  portions  of  the  columns  of  the 
Norman  church,  which  are  carefully  preserved 
beneath  the  flooring  of  the  present  church,  were 
examined  with  great  interest  ;  they,  together 
with  others  just  outside  the  east  wall  of  the 
church,  appear  to  belong  to  the  edifice  erected 
by  Bishop  Robert  about  1160,  the  successor  of 
John  de  Villula,  who  purchased  the  city  of 
Henry  I.  for  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver, 
together  with  the  Abbey,  and  rebuilt  the  latter 
from  the  foundations.  The  Norman  church 
must  have  been  of  grand  proportions,  if,  as  is 
said,  the  present  church  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Norman  nave  only.  The  existing  building  was 
commenced  in  1500  by  Bishop  Oliver  King, 
and  is  one  of  the  latest  examples  of  Perpendicu¬ 
lar  work  in  the  country.  Although  there  are,  here 
and  there,  features  of  beauty,  the  general  effect 
is  that  of  coarseness  and  lack  of  refinement, 
due  mainly  to  the  largeness  of  the  mouldings 
and  want  of  delicacy  in  the  details.  The 
curious  carvings  on  the  west  front,  of  angels 
ascending  and  descending  ladders,  representative 
of  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  Bishop 
Oliver  King  saw  in  a  dream  one  night  in  1499, 
attracted  much  attention;  the  figures, however, 
although  well  executed  are  now  much  defaced. 

President's  Address. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Shickle, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  Sturge  Cotterell,  the  local  lion, 
secretaries,  visits  were  made  to  the  hot  mineral 
baths,  the  museum,  and  the  Royal  Literary 
Institute,  and  to  some  of  the  historical  houses  in 
the  near  neighbourhood.  The  party  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Empire  Hotel  for  dinner,  and,  at 
8.30  p.m.,  attended  a  conversazione  given  by 
tjie  Mayor  at  the  Pump  Room  and  Roman 
Promenade.  During  the  evening  the  Mayor 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to 
receive  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  then 
called  upon  the  President  to  deliver  the  inau¬ 
gural  address.  After  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  archceology  generally,  and  contrasting  the 
apathy  and  indifference  displayed  in  the  past 
towards  the  preservation  of  national  monu¬ 
ments  and  objects  of  antiquity,  with  the  attitude 
towards  such  matters  at  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Leader  went  on  to  say —“Much  irreparable  mis¬ 
chief  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  last  sixty 
years,  much  grievous  vandalism  had  been 
rampant  ;  but  infinitely  more  would  have  had 
to  be  regretted  but  for  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  British  Archjeological  and  kindred  associa¬ 
tions.”  “  Archieological  enthusiasm  had  been 
spread  abroad  and  new  investigators  had  been 
brought  into  the  field.  Antiquarian  research 
was  no  longer  the  possession  of  the  few.  It 
was  widespread.  It  had  its  schools,  and  its 
chairs,  and  its  endowments  at  the  universities. 
One  even  heard  of  some  rudiments  at  least 
being  taught  in  our  elementary  schools.  There 
was  good  reason  to  hope  that  before  long  the 
University  of  London  would  grant  a  degree  in 
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archajology.”  Referring  to  the  visit  that  after¬ 
noon  to  the  Abbey  church,  the  President  said — 
“  He  was  sorry  to  think  that  even  in  Bath — 
cultured,  refined,  educated  Bath — it  had  been 
possible  to  mutilate  the  piers  of  the  Abbey 
church  in  order  to  put  in  iron  supports  for  an 
organ  of  not  the  most  beautiful  construction. 
If  such  an  eyesore  could  be  found  in  Bath,  how 
could  they  wonder  at  outrages  being  perpetrated 
elsewhere  ?  The  Association  was  successful 
in  Sheffield  last  year  in  saving  an  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  from  possible  destruction,  and  it  would  be 
very  gratifying  indeed  to  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  if  any  words  from  the  Presidential  chair 
should  help  to  remove  from  the  Abbey  the 
disfigurement  he  had  mentioned.”  “  Bath  had 
been  exceptional,  and  was  still  exceptional,  not 
only  for  the  antiquities  it  possessed,  but  for  the 
men  who  had  devoted  a  large  part  of  their  lives 
to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  its  antiquities. 
They  had  almost  a  literature  of  their  own 
relating \o  Bath  archaeology.  In  the  Transactions 
of  archaeological  and  other  societies  were 
numerous  papers  and  articles  relating  to  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood,  contributed  by 
learned  antiquaries,  while  scattered  throughout 
English  literature,  in  memoirs,  gossiping  diaries, 
and  romances,  in  reminiscences  and  novels  are 
pictures  of  the  social  and  fashionable  life  of 
which  the  city  was  the  centre.  The  pages  of 
their  own  Journal  were  enriched  by  those 
papers  contributed  by  Bath’s  learned  antiquaries 
when  the  Association  met  here  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  The  only  justification  for  his  attempting 
to  add  a  few  crumbs  to  the  rich  repast  was 
that  some  records  which  recently  came  into 
his  hands  had  never  been  published,  and 
though  they  told  the  students  of  Bath  life 
nothing  new,  they  were  not  perhaps  without 
their  value  in  helping  them  to  realise  the  doings 
in  the  city  of  Bath  at  the  time  when  Beau  Nash 
had  made  himself  the  controller  of  its  destinies, 
and  was,  he  supposed,  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  The  housekeepers’  accounts  of  the 
Howards  of  Worksop  Manor  contained  pay¬ 
ments  made  in  connexion  with  visits  to  Bath 
by  Lady  Mary  Howard  in  1732  or  1733.  They 
showed  what  a  costly  and  elaborate  pilgrimage 
was  involved  when  a  noble  family  journeyed  to 
take  the  waters  in  the  fashionable  city.  Before 
starting,  large  provisions  of  gay  garments  had 
to  be  made — French  gowns,  lace,  and  the  rest. 
Remembering  the  greater  value  of  money  at  the 
period,  very  considerable  expenditure  was 
implied  in  such  items  as  91Z.  2s.  9d.  for  ‘  linnen, 
lace,  etc.,’  42 1.  10s.  for  lace  for  Lady  Fanny 
Shirley,  and  15 1.  for  ‘  linnen  for  Mr.  South- 
cote.’  There  was  paid  4 1.  12s.  9d.  for  habit- 
making  and  trimmings.  There  were  twelve 
horses  on  the  road  costing  6£.  7s.  lOd.  Eating 
on  the  road  cost  \5l.  9s.  8d.  Servants’  drink 
on  the  road  1 1.  8s.  Arrived  at  the  destination 
the  expenditure  was  on  the  scale  of  a 
large  establishment.”  Mr.  Leader  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  a  certain  undesigned 
appropriateness  in  Bath  being  chosen 
for  this  year’s  Congress  in  succession  to 
their  visit  to  Sheffield  last  year.  Utterly 
dissimilar  as  were  the  two  cities  in  the  part 
they  played  in  the  nation’s  life,  there  were 
certain  points  of  contact  between  them  of  no 
little  interest.  The  first  book  of  importance 
printed  in  Sheffield  was  a  substantial  quarto 
on  the  nature  of  the  mineral  waters,  written 
by  a  Sheffield  physician,  Dr.  Thomas  Short. 
The  two  cities  had  also  a  joint  share  in  the 
careers  of  two  remarkable  men,  John  Arthur 
Roebuck  and  the  Rev.  James  Hunter.  Sheffield 
gave  Mr.  Hunter  to  Bath,  and  Bath  gave  Mr. 
Roebuck  to  Sheffield.  Both  came  of  Sheffield 
families,  both  married  Bath  ladies,  and  Mr. 
Roebuck,  while  paternally  descended  from 
Sheffield,  was  on  his  mother’s  side  the  great 
grandson  of  a  man  famous  in  the  musical 
annals  of  Bath — Dr.  Linley,  one  of  whose 
beautiful  daughters  married  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  In  concluding  his  address,  the 
President  commended  the  action  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  its  care  in  indicating  by  memorial 
tablets  the  residences  of  celebrated  men  and 
women  of  the  past ;  he  also  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  very  carefully 
prepared  historic  map  of  Bath,  by  Mr.  Sturge 
Cotterell.  The  company  then  descended  to 
the  Roman  baths,  which  were  illuminated  by 
electricity,  where  Mr.  Alderman  Moore  gave 
an  interesting  description  of  their  discovery. 

Great  Chat  field  Church  and  Manor  House. 

A  large  party  set  out  in  carriages  on 
Tuesdav  for  Great  Chalfield,  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  Farleigh  Hungerford  Castle,  and  Hinton 
Charterhouse.  South  Wraxhall  Manor  House, 


a  fine  example  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
XVth  century,  was  viewed  from  the  road,  time 
not  allowing  of  a  visit  to  it.  On  reaching 
Great  Chalfield,  the  Parish  Church  was  first 
visited,  and  was  described  by  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Shickle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  side  chapel,  built  in  the  XVth 
century,  by  Thomas  Troponell,  who  obtained 
the  manor  by  marriage  into  the  Percy  family. 
There  is  no  tower,  but  a  very  picturesque  cor- 
belled-out  bell  turret  and  spire  surmounts 
the  western  gable  ;  it  is  of  the  decorated  period. 
The  church  has  been  altered  in  many  ways, 
and  is  in  an  unseemly  condition,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  yellow  wash  and  the  arches 
oak  grained.  The  Manor  House  is  of  the 
XVth  century,  and  immediately  adjoins  the 
little  church,  and  constitutes,  with  the  barns 
and  farm  buildings,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
a  most  picturesque  group  of  buildings,  all 
surrounded  by  a  water  moat.  In  the  Civil 
wars  the  house  was  occupied  by  troops. 
Leaving  Chalfield,  the  drive  was  resumed  to 
Bradford-on-Avon,  where,  after  luncheon,  the 
Parish  Church  was  visited,  the  party  being 
received  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Collison, 
M.A.,  who  gave  a  description  of  the  edifice, 
which  is  of  a  very  interesting  character.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  dates 
from  about  1100.  The  chancel  was  lengthened 
in  the  XIVth  century;  it  was  originally  only 
two-thirds  of  its  present  length.  The  tower 
at  the  west  end  is  of  late  XVth  century  date, 
and  has  a  groined  and  vaulted  lower  story. 
There  are  several  interesting  memorials  in  the 
church.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
mutilated  effigy  of  a  cross-legged  knight  under 
a  canopy,  to  a  member  of  the  Hcdl  family,  and 
on  the  north  side  a  recessed  tomb  and  effigy 
of  a  female  wearing  a  wimple,  considered  to 
be  Agnes  Hall,  who  died  in  1270.  There  are 
traces  of  a  rood-screen,  and  there  is  a  large  and 
long  hagioscope  on  the  north  side.  There 
is  also  a  brass  to  one  Thomas  Horton,  who 
was  a  clothier  in  Bradford,  and  is  thought  to 
have  built  the  tower. 

The  Sax>n  Church  of  Bradford-on-Avon. 

The  Saxon  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  founded  by  St.  Aldhelm,  Abbot 
of  Malmesbury  and  the  first  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  in  705-709,  was  next  visited, 
and  was  described  by  Mr.  C'has.  S.  Adye. 
This  very  remarkable  building  has  now 
been  completely  cleared  of  all  the  encum¬ 
brances  which  existed  when  the  late  Canon 
Jones  first  discovered  its  sacred  character,  and 
we  now  behold  an  almost  unaltered  Saxon 
church  of  the  early  VHIth  century.  The 
chancel  step  is  still  in  situ,  the  arch  itself  of 
very  narrow  proportions,  and  over  it  are  carved 
two  large  figures  of  angels,  each  wearing  flowing 
robes  and  a  nimbus,  and  probably  at  one  time 
there  was  a  crucifix  between  them.  The 
exterior  presents  a  remarkable  appearance,  the 
walls  being  arcaded  and  panelled,  with  arches 
supported  on  pilasters,  with  heads  and  bases 
of  like  character.  From  the  Saxon  church 
the  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Beddoe, 
proceeded  to  view  the  exterior  of  the  old  Hall, 
which  is  a  very  fine  example  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  early  XVIIth  century.  It  was 
built  by  one  of  the  Halls,  who  were  wealthy 
clothiers  in  Bradford.  This  was  the  house, 
an  exact  reproduction  of  which  was  erected 
as  the  Royal  Pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1900.  as  a  typical  example  of  an  old  English 
Manor  House.  The  Tithe  Barn,  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  XIVth  century  as  a  Tithe  Barn 
for  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  old 
Bridge  were  inspected,  and  the  party  resumed 
the  carriages  to  Farleigh  Hungerford  Castle. 

Farleigh  II  linger  ford  Castle. 

Here,  in  the  outer  court,  Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  sec., 
read  some  notes  on  the  history  of  the  Castle, 
and  pointed  out  the  chief  remaining  features. 
In  its  original  form  the  Castle  comprised  two 
courts,  north  and  south,  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
enceinte  wall.  On  the  south  and  west  sides 
there  was  a  moat ;  the  other  sides  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  steepness  of  the  ground.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  south-east  side, 
where  the  remains  of  the  gateway  still  exist, 
over  the  arch  of  which  is  the  sickle,  the  crest  of 
the  Hungerfords,  and  higher  up  a  shield  of 
arms,  with  the  initials  E.  H.  In  the  outer 
or  lower  court  are  the  remains  of  the  guard- 
room,  stables,  etc.  The  chapel,  which  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Castle,  is  also 
situated  in  the  outer  court,  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  gateway.  It  is  well  preserved,  and  I 


consists  of  a  nave  and  chantry  chapel  on  1 
south  side.  The  chapel  is  now  used  asi 
repository  of  local  antiquities,  and  contai 
a^  large  quantity  of  soldiers  armour  of 
XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries,  banners,  brie 
bits,  stirrups,  old  keys,  and  some  carved  < 
furniture.  The  walls  of  the  eastern  end  rett 
some  curious  stencilled  decoration,  and  a  fig: 
of  a  knight  kneeling ;  while  on  one  side  of  I 
altar  is  a  delineation  of  St.  George  and 
Dragon.  There  are  several  interesting  moi 
ments  in  the  side  or  chantry  chapel,  w 
recumbent  effigies,  to  various  members  of  f 
Hungerford  family,  and  in  the  vault  benei 
lie  some  six  or  seven  corpses  wrapped  in  let 
the  outer  wooden  coffins  have  long  since  perish 
At  Hinton  Charterhouse,  the  next  halt! 
place,  Mr.  E.  T.  D.  Foxcroft  met  the  party,  1 
described  the  remains  of  the  Carthusian  Pricj 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  order  in  Englal 
Its  probable  date  is  considered  to  be  1232,  as  iij 
related  that  the  foundress,  the  Lady  I 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  founded  it  and  1 
Abbey  of  Lacock  both  on  the  same  day.  Fr 
Hinton  Charterhouse  the  party  returned  :| 
Bath,  which  was  reached  about  6.30.  1 

evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  drawn; 
room  of  the  hotel  at  8.30,  and  two  papj 
were  read. 

Bath  Stone. 

The  first  was  on  “  Bath  Stone,” 

Mr.  T.  Sturge  Cotterell,  one  of  the  lc 
hon.  secs.  He  said  the  Bath  stone  - 
which  he  was  about  to  treat  is  quarried  i 
the  uplands  south  of  Bath  and  north-w 
of  Wilts,  the  quarries  having  been  sunk  - 
a  vast  oolite  which  American  and  Continen 
geologists  call  “  jurassic  ”  formation.  Fr 
the  time  of  the  Romans  down  to  the  pres: 
day,  thousands  of  tons  have  been  extrao 
yearly  from  this  bed,  and  the  day  is  still  1 
distant  when  it  will  be  exhausted.  The  mass: 
structures  at  and  around  the  hot  mine 
springs,  erected  by  the  Romans  two  thouss: 
years  ago,  are  still  in  a  state  of  preservati 
which  testifies  to  their  wisdom  in  the  ehd 
of  the  stone  and  to  its  excellence.  It  a 
quarried  to  the  south  of  the  city  adjoini 
the  “  Fosseway,”  near  to  what  is  now  Bloomfii 
Crescent.  The  votive  altars  in  the  muse? 
at  Bath  are  made  of  stone  from  the  quan 
on  the  “  Fosseway,”  and  were  probably  erec? 
in  the  Ilnd  century.  There  were  many  Rom 
walls  within  the  city  boundary  in  which  lal 
blocks  of  the  oolite  stone  could  be  fou> 
Under  the  United  Hospital  a  Roman  v 
exists  in  which  there  are  several  blocks,  t 
on  one  may  be  seen  the  earliest  mason’s  mr 
in  Bath — viz.,  the  letter  “  T.”  Ralph  Al¬ 
and  John  Wood  are  the  two  most  successful  A 
conspicuous  pioneers  in  the  great  industry- 
extracting  splendid  building  stone  from  the  v 
oolitic  deposit.  Ralph  Allen  came  to  B:l 
in  1715.  Four  years  afterwards  he  establish 
the  system  of  bye  and  cross  posts,  which  is  - 
foundation  of  our  present  postal  syste 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  thorough  business  mr 
and,  foreseeing  the  enormous  possibiliil 
when  a  supply  of  valuable  building  stone  a 
developed,  decided  to  reopen  the  quarries  : 
Coombe  Down,  and,  subsequently,  to  deve; 
the  deposits  on  Hampton  Down.  He  was  a| 
seconded  by  John  Wood,  the  architect,  wh  I 
genius  is  seen  in  the  streets,  squares, 
crescents  of  the  city.  It  was  chiefly  due  to  i  f 
that  the  efforts  of  Beau  Nash  to  make  the  cl 
a  resort  for  pleasure  seekers  as  well  as  invala 
were  crowned  with  a  success  unique  in  i 
history  of  the  city.  In  the  neighbourhood) 
Box  Hill,  both  below  and  above  the  farm: 
tunnel  constructed  by  Brunei,  oolite  has  b< 
extracted  in  large  quantities  as  far  backl 
Saxon  times.  “  Hazelbury  Quarre,”  or  quai: 
has  been  identified  as  the  place  whence  • 
stone  was  taken  for  building  the  Abbey  1 
Malmesbury  1,100  years  ago,  and  it  is  interest- 
to  note  that  the  stone  for  its  restoration  to-o 
is  being  quarried  from  the  same  place. 

Eighteenth  Century  Architecture  of  Bath. 

Mr.  Mowbray  Green,  A.R.I.B.A.,  next  r<i 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  “  The  XVIL 
Century  Architecture  of  Bath,”  which  \ 
made  more  interesting  to  the  audience  • 
many  admirable  views  exhibited  by  limeligi 
Mr.  Green  prefaced  his  paper  by  exhibit: 
and  explaining  a  map  of  the  city  as  it  x 
at  the  close  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  when 
only  measured  about  1,200  ft.  by  1,150  ft.,  a 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  there  ; 
traces  remaining  in  the  Upper  Borough  wa¬ 
in  1702  and  1703  Queen  Anne  and  her  ro" 
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>rt  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  visited  Bath, 
the  city  became  more  widely  known 
houses  at  that  period  were  characterised 
arce  windows  with  bolection  or  wave 
dines  round  them.  Of  such  was  the 
-en’s  Head,  in  Bond-street,  with  the 
ds,  “W.  D„”  and  the  date  1713  upon  it. 
old  mullioned  windows  were  then  giving 
!  to  the  new  large  sash  windows.  In  1716 
he  site  of  the  new  bowling  green  a  row 
ouses  was  begun  and  called  Green-street, 
i  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
1  now  remaining.  John  Wood  was  born 
704,  and  in  1725  became  interested  in 
[.  His  first  scheme  was  the  building  of  a 
t  of  houses  for  James  Duke  of  C'handos. 
727  he  left  London  for  Bath,  where  his 
;men  were  busy,  and  in  that  year  Chapel- 
t  was  begun.  '  On  the  west  side  was  the 
e  in  which  Horace  Walpole  lived  in  1765, 
the  wing  to  the  east  was  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
med  by  Wood  in  1728.  Queen-square  was 
in  in  1728  on  the  eastern  side.  The  whole 
finished  in  seven  years, 
including  his  paper,  Mr.  Green  said  that 
irallv  speaking  the  style  of  the  XVIIIth 
ury  in  Bath  might  be  divided  into  three 
ps— that  of  the  first  twenty- five  years 
h  the  houses  had  gabled  roofs,  and  facades 
1  large  sash  windows  surrounded  by  bolec- 
mouldings,  and  the  interiors  were  panelled 
the  rooms  small  and  comfortable  ;  the  next 
•  years  when  the  work  was  modelled  on 
classical  Palladian  manner  with  rusticated 
>ments,  two  storied  orders,  a  cornice  and 
ipets  with  Mansard  or  curb  roofs,  while  the 
rior  became  spacious  and  dignified,  and 
ter  work  was  brought  into  general  use ;  and 
last  twenty- five  years,  when  the  free  manner 
Robert  Adam  came  into  vogue  and  the 
ng  methods  of  the  earlier  times  gave  way 
letailed  and  abundant  decoration. 

Wednesday,  August  10. 

’he  members  of  the  Congress  left  the  hotel 
arria^cs  about  ten  o’clock  for  Box,  Corsliam, 
:ock,  and  Castle  Combe.  A  brief  halt  was 
ie  at  Box  to  view  the  church,  which  is 
[y  English,  with  features  in  the  Decorated 
l  Perpsndicular  styles,  and  a  good  perpen- 
ular  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection  of 
'e  and  chancel.  Leaving  Box,  Corsliam 
j  soon  readied,  passing  on  the  way  ‘  Hazel- 
■y  Quarre,”  mentioned  in  Mr.  Cotterell’s  paper, 
1  the  village  of  Pickwick— the  name  of 
kwick  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the  neigh- 
irhood  of  Bath. 


Corsham  Church. 

rived  at  Corsham  the  party  was  met 
ne  parish  church  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  S. 

M.A.,  who  gave  a  brief  description, 
then  invited  Mr.  Patrick,  lion,  sec., 
ead  some  notes  which  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot 
sent  him  upon  the  church  descriptive 
ts  appearance  before  the  restoration  in 
,.  The  nave  arcade  is  Norman,  and  bears 
ence  of  having  been  lengthened  by  one 
in  the  Norman  period.  The  church  had 
>ntral  tower,  removed  at  the  restoration, 
a  a  new  one  was  erected  with  a  spire  at 
South  side.  The  Tropenell  Chapel  on  the 
h  side  of  the  chancel  is  of  the  XVth  century, 
fhas  a  very  fine  stone  screen  with  fan 
[ting  under  the  loft ;  the  cresting  is  modern, 
re  is  a  piscina  of  good  character  in  the  south 
f  The  chapel  contains  a  very  fine  table 
b  with  recumbent  effigies  of  Thomas  Tro- 
ell  and  his  wife  Agnes,  the  builders  of 
at  Chal field  Manor  House.  He  is  said  to 
e  deceased  in  1490.  There  is  also  a  second 
tr  tomb  to  another  member  of  the  same 
lily  in  the  north  east  angle.  The  chancel 
ibits  no  feature  earlier  than  the  XVth 
tury,  though  some  parts  of  the  walls  may  be 
er.  On  tlie  south  side  of  the  chancel  there 
i  very  fine  chapel  of  the  XVth  century.  It 
Imunicates  with  the  chancel  by  two  panelled 
hes.  At  first,  sight  the  east  window  and 
1  easternmost  window  on  the  south  side 
pear  to  have  been  blocked  up,  in  the  lower 
rt,  but  they  were  so  built,  there  being  an 
lient  vestry  inside  lit  by  two  small  windows, 
is  is  said  to  have  been  the  •‘Consistory,” 
d  as  Corsham  was  formerly  what  is  called  a 
Guliar,  the  vicar  having  had  probate  of  wills, 
5  records  connected  therewith  were,  no  doubt, 
pt  here.  This  room  only  rises  to  a  slight 
ight  and  there  is  a  loft  over  it,  open  to  the 
it  of  the  chapel  and  reached  by  a  contemporary 
dr.  This  loft  was,  before  the  restoration, 
3d  as  the  vestry. 


Lacock  Abbey,  etc. 

Leaving  Corsham  the  drive  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  Lacock,  where,  at  the  church, 
the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot, 

M  A  ,  who  gave  a  description  of  the  building, 
which  is  of  the  XlVth  and  XVth  centuries, with 
a  beautiful  Lady  Chapel,  having  vaulting  and 
pendants  of  the  date  of  about  1460.  After 
luncheon  at  the  Red  Lion,  the  members  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lacock  Abbey,  where  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Talbot,  who  conducted 
them  round  the  buildings  cf  the  monastery. 

Mr.  Talbot  described  the  buildings,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  perfect  and  unique  example 
of  a  XHIth-century  monastic  house  remaining 
in  England.  The  monastery  was  founded,  as 
was  remarked  previously  when  speaking  of 
Hinton  Charterhouse,  by  Ela,  Countess  ot 
Salisbury,  on  April  16,  1232,  when  Ela  was 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
seventh  of  her  widowhood.  She  founded  the 
two  monasteries  in  one  day :  Lacock,  for 
canonesses  of  the  Austin  rule  in  the  morning, 
and  the  Priory  of  Hinton  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Carthusians.  The  foundation  of  both 
monasteries,  however,  by  charter  had  taken 
place  some  time  previously.  Eight  years  after 
the  foundation  the  Countess  took  the  veil  and 
became  abbess  of  her  own  establishment,  which 
she  ruled  for  some  twenty  years;  when  she 
retired,  appointing  Beatrice  of  Kent  abbess 
in  her  stead  on  December  31,  1256.  Five 
years  later  she  died,  aged  seventy-four,  and 
was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church.  At  the 
dissolution  the  Abbey  church  was  destroyed, 
but  the  cloisters,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
together  with  the  refectory,  chapter-house, 
sacristy,  and  other  of  the  monastic  buildings 
remain,  and  form  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
example  of  a  conventual  establishment.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  monastic  buildings,  the  party,  led  by 
Mr  Talbot,  proceeded  through  the  gardens  to 
see  the  “Nuns’  Cauldron,”  which  is  now  raised 
on  a  pedestal.  It  holds  about  sixty-seven 
gallons,  and  bears  an  inscription  on  the  outside 
as  follows  : — “  I  was  molten  or  made  by  Peter 
Waghevens.  of  Mechlin,  in  the  year  cf  our 
Lord  1500.  Praise  to  God  and  glory  to  Christ. 
Passing  into  the  mansion  house,  the  alterations 
made  in  the  Abbey  buildings  to  fit  them  for 
private  residence  by  Sir  W.  Sharington  were 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Talbot.  In  a  long  stcne 
gallerv,  part  of  Sir  W.  Sharington  s  work  of 
adaptation,  there  is  a  very  fine  Renaissance 
chimney-piece,  and  here  are  preserved  many 
priceless  works  of  art.  At  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  house  is  an  octagonal  tower, 
also  Sir  W.  Sharington  s  work,  which  contains 
three  rooms,  one  over  the  other  The  lower 
two  have  vaulted  ceilings,  that  on  the  first  floor, 
known  as  the  Muniment  Room,  having  a  con¬ 
structional  fan  vault  but  no  fan  tracery  It  was 
originally  intended  to  be  painted,  but  this 
was  never  executed.  In  this  room  and  the  one 
over  it  are  two  remarkable  tables  of  stone 
richly  carved  in  the  best  early  Renaissance  style. 
The  visitors  were  shown  by  Mr.  Talbot,  in  the 
Library  the  Great  Charter  cf  the  Abhey  granted 
bv  Henry  III.  in  1225, fence  belonging  to  Ela,  the 
foundress.  Owing  to  the  interest  of  the  visit 
to  Lacock,  and  time  having  dipped  aw<iy, 
was  decided  to  abandon  the  proposed  v, sit  to 
Castlecombe  and  drive  direct  to  Lath,  which 
was  reached  about  6.45.  At  the  evening  meet¬ 
ing  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Astley,  in 
the  absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  Giberne  Sieve- 
king,  upon  “  The  Rise  of  the  Woollen  Industry. 

West  of  England  Rood-Screens. 

A  paper  was  also  read  on  “  West  cf  England 
Rood-Screens,”  illustrated  by  lantern  views 
bv  Mr  F.  Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I.B.A..  Mr.  Bond 
explained  that  the  English  Church  from  the 
earliest  times  had  scrupulously  preserved  the 
division  between  nave  and  chancel.  In  the 
West  of  England,  however,  they  found  no  true 
screen-work  until  the  XlVth century,  and  of 
that  period  there  was  but  very  little  extant,  llie 
reason  was  that  in  the  XVth  century  so  many 
churches  were  rebuilt,  when  almost  all  the  old 
screen-work  was  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  work  of  the  latter  date.  A.mongst  the  many 
beautiful  screens  shown  was  that  at  Nunney 
Church,  near  Fro  me.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society  visited  the 
church,  but  found  the  screen  had  been  removed. 
It  was  found  in  a  furniture  dealer’s  shop  await¬ 
ing  sale,  but,  a  strong  protest  by  the  Society 
resulted  in  its  restitution  to  the  church.  Most 
of  the  screens  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  of 
wood,  very  few  being  of  stone.  Some  eighty 
or  ninety  views  illustrated  the  paper. 


Bitton  Church. 

Thursday. — Rain  set  in  in  the  early  morning 
and  was  falling  fast  when  the  members  of  the 
Congress  set  out,  about  10  o’clock,  in  closed  car¬ 
riages  for  Bitton,  Syston,  Pucklechurch,  and 
Dyrham.  Fortunately  on  reaching  Bitton  about 
11  o’clock  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  afterpart 
of  the  day  was  very  pleasant.  A.t  Bitton  the 
Rev.  Canon  E.  T.  ‘Ellacombe,  M.A.,  received 
the  party,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
church  and  the  Manor.  A.t  the  period  of  the 
survey  in  1086  the  Manor  belonged  to  a  Saxon 
Thane  named  Duns,  who,  previously  to  the 
Conquest,  held  this  and  other  manors  in  Stoke, 
Rockhampton,  and  Brimsfield.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  obliged  to  give  them  up  to  William.  Ihe 
church  of' Bitton  held  one  hide  of  land  in  the 
parish  and  a  prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  western  tower, 
with  porch  and  north  aisle.  There  appear  to 
be  some  remains  cf  a  pre-conquest  church  built 
into  the  north  wall  near  the  east  end.  1  he  nave  is 
very  long  and  of  early  Xllth  century  date,  with 
north  and  south  doors  of  the  same  period. 
The  chancel  and  west  tower  are  of  the  Xivtn 
century,  1370  to  1380.  The  Pope  granted 
thirty  days’  indulgenceto  every  one  subscnbing 
towards  the  building  of  the  tower.  On  the 
north  side  is  a  chantry  dedicated  to  St. Catherine, 
the  consecration  deed  of  which  is  dated  1-99. 
Over  the  chancel  arch  on  the  east  side  arc-  indi¬ 
cations  of  an  early  rood.  There  are  some  good 
monuments. 


Churches  of  Syston  and  Bucklechurth. 

A  drive  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
brought  the  party  to  Syston,  where  tlie 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Anne,  was  v,site(L 
It  is  a  small  church  with  a  Norman  nave,  an 
early  English  chancel  and  a  western  tower. 
The  south  doorway  is  particularly  inter estmg 
and  is  richly  carved.  It  is  of  the  Xllth  centu  y, 
having  a  tympanum  on  which  the,r<‘  !B  d 

the  tree  of  life,  with  mouldings  oi  the  cable, 
zigzag,  and  circle  patterns.  The  capitals  of  the 
shafts  have  fluted  ornament.  A  leaden  font  of 
transition  Norman  design,  beaiing  figures  cf 
Apostles,  alternately  with  scroll-work,  beneath 
semi-circular  arches  and  richly-ornamented 
is  a  feature  of  great  interest.  Syston  Couit 
was  next  visited,  by  the  knul  permnuuon  of  tie 

owner,  Mr.  J.  E.  Rawlings.  It  is  a  ludor 
House,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  member  of 
the  Dennis  family.  It  closely  adjmfs  the  church. 

The  drive  was  then  resumed  to  Ruckle- 
church  for  luncheon,  after  which  the  Parish 
Church  was  inspected.  The  ?*  the 

Gillum  M  A.,  gave  a  description  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  see.,  also  read  some 
notes  on  the  architecture  and  monuments. 
Professor  J.  F.  Hamelins,  who  attended  the 
Congress  as  a  delegate  of  the  Societe  D  Archeo- 
logif  de  Bruxelles,  drew  some  interesting 
comparisons  between  the  flowing  hues  of  the 
late  decorated  tracery  of  the  windows  and 
tombs  in  the  north  aisle,  and  the  flamboyant 
style  of  the  continent,  and  considered  that 
French  influence  was  exhibited  in  these  beauti- 
fill  monuments. 

Dyrham  Church  and  House. 

From  Pucklechurch  the  drive  was  oantmuocl 
to  Dyrham,  where,  at  the  oh.nroh,  the 
Rector  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Blathwayt,  M.A.. 
received  the  members,  and  his  son,  the  Rev 
W  E.  Blathwayt,  read  a  short  paper  on  its 
history  Dyrham  is  celebrated  in  English 
history  fer^he  great  battle  fought  here  m 
577  by  Ceawlin  and  Cutlimne,  in  which  they 
completely  defeated  the  Britons  and  captured 
Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath.  The ‘ 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  erected  m  the 
XHIth  century,  but  was  largely  added  to 
during  the  XlVth  century.  Later  a  ol ban try 
chapel  was  added  for  a  Guild,  founded  in  1520  by 
Sir  William  Dennis  and  Ins  wife  Anne.  there 
is  a  life-size  splendid  brass  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Morys  Russell 
and  his  wife  Isabel ;  it  is  a  well-known  example 
The  pulpit  is  a  good  example  of  Jacobean 
work,  and  lias  an  elaborate  sounding-board. 
From  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to 
Dyrham  Park,  the  mansion  closely  adjoining 
tlie  church.  The  house  is  of  two  dates, 
Tudor  and  late  XVIth  century.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Dennises,  but  was  much  enlarged 
bv  William  Blathwayt,  who  was  Secretary  ot 
State  to  William  III.  It  was  completed  in 
1698  The  house  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  mostly  of  the  old  Dutch  school, 
Dutch  picture-books,  and  old  Delft  pottery. 
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Leaving  Dyrham  about  5.45,  Bath  was  reached 
about  7  o’clock. 

The  Saxon  Church  at  Bradford-on- Avon. 

After  dinner  the  evening  meeting  was 
held  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  J.  D.  Astley  read  a  paper  upon 
“  The  Saxon  Church  at  Bradford-on-Avon.” 
As  the  members  had  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  examination  of  the  building  on  Tuesday, 
Dr.  Astley  omitted  the  actual  description  of 
the  church,  and  confined  himself  to  dealing 
with  the  controversial  question  whether  the 
present  building  is  the  original  Saxon  Church 
of  the  VUIth  century,  or  whether  it  is  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  building  dating  from  951  to  1000. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  latter  theory,  and 
Mr.  Wigfull,  of  Sheffield,  was  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion.  Dr.  Bircli,  however,  was 
emphatically  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Mr. 
Patrick  also  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
earlier  theory,  but  disclaimed  any  special  study 
of  the  subject. 

Friday,  August  12. 

This  morning  the  members  of  the  Congress 
had  to  make  an  early  start,  leaving  Bath  from 
the  Midland  Station  at  8.55,  for  Glastonbury 
and  Wells.  Arriving  at  the  former  place,  after 
nearly  two  hours’  travelling,  they  proceeded, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Grant,  M.A.,  to  inspect  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
Abbey,  the  Abbot’s  kitchen,  the  Abbey  Barn, 
and  the  celebrated  Museum. 

Glastonbury  Abbey. 

At  the  Abbey,  Prebendary  Grant  gave  a 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine 
Monastery,  and  of  the  earlier  buildings  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Chapel, 
and  described  the  meaning  of  the  carvings  on 
the  north  and  south  porches.  Mr.  Patrick,  lion, 
sec.,  then  described  the  plan,  and  pointed  out  the 
architectural  features  of  the  remains  of  the 
Abbey,  and  explained  the  construction  of  the 
western  Galilee  in  the  XIHth  century,  by  which 
the  Lady  Chapel,  which  originally  was  quite  an 
isolated  building,  occupying  the  site  upon  which 
the  earliest  wicker  church  was  erected,  was 
unite  !  to  the  Abbey  church,  the  latter  being 
approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  from 
the  lower  level  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  Glaston¬ 
bury  Abbey  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  “  Builder,  Abbey  Series,” 
that  further  description  is  unnecessary  here. 
A  visit  was  subsequently  paid  to  the  well- 
appointed  Museum,  where  the  relics  discovered 
in  the  lake  village  were  fully  described  by 
Prebendary  Grant.  After  luncheon,  carriages 
were  taken  for  Wells,  and  the  Cathedral,  Bishop’s 
Palace,  Vicar’s  Close,  etc.,  were  visited.  Indis¬ 
position  unfortunately  prevented  the  Rev. 
Canon  Church  from  meeting  the  members 
and  describing  the  Cathedral,  as  had  been  hoped 
for  and  arranged,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
meeting.  A  smart  drive’ had  to  be  made 
to  Masbury  Station  to  catch  the  5.8  train  to 
Bath.  In  the  evening,  at  8.30,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Shickle,  M.A.,  F.S.A^.,  the  President  of  the 
Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field 
Club,  gave  a  reception  at  the  Art  Gallery  in 
honour  of  the  Association,  which  was  largely 
attended.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr. 
Shickle  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the  “  City 
Chamberlain’s  Accounts.”  He  had  gone  very 
thoroughly  into  the  investigation  of  the  ancient 
documents,  consisting  of  over  100  rolls,  some 
of  which  were  very  difficult  to  decipher.  They 
related  to  almost  everything  which  could  be 
thought  of  in  connexion  with  the  city,  and 
covered  the  period  from  1569  to  1725 — a  long 
and  important  period  of  English  history.  Mr. 
Shickle  quoted  numerous  extracts  from  the 
accounts,  many  very  curious,  and  mentioned 
that  he  intended  to  send  a  copy  to  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Sydenham  also  read  a 
piper  on  the  “  Hot  Springs  of  Bath.”  In  the 
library  were  exhibited  by  the  Town  Clerk 
some  of  the  more  interesting  and  valuable 
of  the  City  Charters,  which  were  described 
and  commented  upon  by  Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch 
F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Saturday,  August  13. 

It  was  intended  to  have  completed  the  week’s 
programme  by  a  morning  drive  to  some  of  the 
antiquities  in  the  suburbs  of  Bath  to-day,  but, 
as  so  many  members  were  leaving  for  London 
and  other  places,  the  excursion  was  abandoned, 
and  the  closing  meeting  was  held  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  hotel,  when  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  and  the  local  hon. 
secs.,  and  those  who  had  assisted  to  make  the 
Congress  successful,  were  passed  with  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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ST.  GEORGES  DE  BOSCHERVILLE. 

BOUT  eight  miles  west  of  Rouen  by 
road,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
bonds  of  the  Seine,  and  rather  mere 
than  a  mile  from  the  river,  is  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Georges  de  Boscherville,  now 
consisting  of  little  more  than  the  church  and 
chapter-house.  The  village  church  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Martin  de  Boscherville,  and  may 
have  been  founded  by  some  Frankish  Balcher 
or  Baucher  on  his  villa  or  estate.  The  abbey, 
however,  grew  out  of  a  little  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  George,  and  was  founded  by  Radulphe 
or  Raoul  de  Tancarville,  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain  of  William  the  Bastard.  The  charter  of 
foundation  cites  William  as  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  also  mentions  Matilda,  which  would  place  it 
after  1053,  when  he  married  Matilda,  and  before 
1066,  when  he  became  King  of  England.  The 
canons,  however,  were  already  in  possession 
when  the  deed  was  drawn  up  ;  and  the  building 
of  their  monastery,  therefore,  may  have  begun 
as  early  as  1050,  or  thereabouts.  At  first  the 
abbey  church  was  served  by  Augustinian 
canons  ;  but  these  were  replaced  by  Benedictine 
monks  in  1114,  as  happened  in  many  churches 
both  in  Normandy  and  England  about  this 
period.  Till  the  extinction  of  that  great  family 
in  1305,  the  abbey  was  the  special  care  of  the 
Tancarvilles,  receiving  from  them  large  endow¬ 
ments  ;  near  its  high  altar  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
them  were  buried.  The  estates  of  the  Tancar¬ 
villes  passed  to  the  Meluns  ;  then  to  the  Har- 
courts  ;  then  to  the  Orleans-Longuevilles  ;  all 
of  whom  kept  up  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  estates  and  the  abbey.  So  that,  though 
a  great  abbey  church,  it  was,  like  our  own 
Tewkesbury  abbey,  to  a  large  extent  always  a 
family  chapel.  The  number  of  monks  seems  at 
no  time  to  have  been  very  large  ;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  by  no  means  on  the  scale  of  the 
neighbouring  abbeys  of  St.  Wandrille,  Jumieges, 
and  St,  Ouen,  Rouen.  In  the  XHIth  century 
there  were  only  twenty  monks  ;  in  the  XIVth 
century  there  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  XVth  century  there  were  but  eight ; 
in  1790  there  were  but  seven.  Outside  Nor¬ 
mandy  St.  Georges  possessed  three  priories 
or  manors,  Awesbury,  Winterborne,  and  Weston 
or  Edwiston,  all  in  England.  In  1390  the 
abbey  sold  the  only  one  left,  Edwiston,  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Anne  of  Coventry  for  100  gold 
florins ;  alien  priories  in  England  were  a 
dangerous  form  of  investment  in  those  days.  In 
Normandy  the  abbey  had  eight  priories  ;  it  also 
had  the  patronage  of  thirty  churches.  Though 
never  among  the  richest  of  the  abbeys,  it 
steadily  gained  in  wealth,  till  under  Francis  the 
First  there  came  in  the  system  of  appointing 
abbots  in  commendam,  hardly  ever  Benedictines, 
but  secular  priests,  very  often  non-resident. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  two  of  the 
Cardinals  d’Este,  one  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  the 
other  of  Auch.  The  result  was  disastrous  to 
the  abbey;  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth 
century  the  abbot  appropriated  from  20,000  to 
25,000  livres  of  its  income,  leaving  only  10,000 
livres  to  the  abbey.  At  the  Revolution  the 
abbey  had  an  income  of  over  20,000  livres  • 
the  abbot  had  40,000.  Like  most  of  France,  too, 
the  abbey  suffered  greatly  from  the  religious 
wars.  In  1562  it  was  sacked  by  the  Huguenots, 
and  all  the  accessories  of  worship  were  destroyed. 
This  was  repeated  in  1570.  In  1590  the  abbot’s 
hall  was  burnt  down,  and  much  damage  was 
done  also  to  the  church,  which  remained  unre¬ 
stored  for  many  years.  The  XVIIth  century 
was  marked  by  a  great  reform  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  throughout  France  ;  at  St  Georges  the 
claustral  buildings,  with  the  exception  "of  the 
chapter-house,  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
rebuilt,  and  the  damage  to  the  church  to  have 
been  made  good  in  this  and  the  following 
century  ;  to  this  work  belongs  the  considerable 
repairs  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  done  in 
the  style  of  the  XVIIth  century.  At  the 
Revolution  the  monastery  and  the  church  were 
offered  separately  for  sale.  The  village,  which 
originally  had  centred  round  the  old  parish 
church  of  St.  Martin,  had  long  ago  drifted  away 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey  ;  the  parish 
church  was  out  of  repair  ;  so  the  abbey  church 
was  bought  for  10,000  francs  to  serve  as  parish 
church,  which  it  does  to  this  day,  after  the 
manner  of  our  Benedictine  abbey  churches  of 
Tewkesbury,  Sherborne,  and  Selby.  In  1822 
the  Norman  archeologists  succeeded  in  savins 
the  chapter-house  also,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 


of  3,000  francs  from  the  Ministry  of  the  1 1 
tenor. 

St.  Georges  de  Boscherville  is  one  of  I 
largest  Romanesque  churches  in  Upper  ft 
mandy,  the  best  preserved,  and  the  le 
altered.  The  chapter-house  was  built  by  Ab.[| 
Victor,  probably  in  the  last  quarter  of  li 
Xllth  century  ;  the  high  vaults  of  the  nJ 
and  transepts,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  t 
western  towers  with  their  stone  spires,  w 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  XIHth  centui 
the  central  spire  of  wood  is  a  later  woi 
damage  done  to  the  north  side  of  the  nal 
was  repaired  late  in  the  XIVth  or  ea: 
in  the  following  century ;  and  damage  t 
the  south  side  was  repaired  in  the  XVI' 
century.  Otherwise  the  church  is  whe 
Romanesque.  The  result  is  that  it  presents 
homogeneity  and  uniformity  of  design  which 
exceedingly  striking.  From  eastern  apse  : 
western  front  there  is  hardly  the  slight  1 
change  in  design  ;  the  whole  church  would  sei 
to  have  been  built  without  break  or  int 
mission  and  with  extreme  rapidity.  Internal 
the  church  is  66  metres  30  long  ;  with  a  transe 
31  metres  44  long  ;  the  nave  is  38  metres  s 
long,  8  metres  20  broad,  and  15  metres  77  higi 
the  walls  are  1  me  re  75  thick.  On  plan  it  1 
an  aisled  nave  of  eight  bays  ;  transepts  cf  0 
bay,  each  with  a  semicircular  eastern  apq 
the  aisled  choir  contains  two  bays.  Each  aisle 
the  choir  terminates  eastward  in  a  semicircu! 
apse,  which  externally  is  rectangular,  as  < 
St.  Nicholas,  Caen,  Lessay,  St.  Gabriel,  Berna 
Longueville,  Roinsey,  and  Durham.  East  i 
the  two  bays  of  the  choir  is  a  narrow  b 
covered  with  a  barrel  vault  ;  east  of  this  aga 
is  a  semicircular  apse  of  five  bays  covered  wi 
a  ribbed  semi-dome.  Each  transept  has  ; 
return  gallery  ;  that  of  the  north  transept  1 
shown  in  the  illustration.  These  retu 
galleries  occurred  also  at  St.  Stephen  ai 
St.  Nicholas,  Caen,  Jumieges,  C6risy,  ‘ 
Taurin,  Evreux,  St.  Semin,  Toulouse,  Preuilli 
sur-Claise,  Winchester,  and  originally  at  f 
Ouen,  Rouen  and  Ely.  In  Gothic  work  th. 
occurred  at  N6'.re  Dame,  Eu,  Laon,  and  Lincol 
The  vaults  belong  to  two  periods.  Those  co' 
temporaneous  with  the  building  of  the  churn 
are  those  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave  and  choir,  aii 
below  the  transeptal  galleries  ;  also  the  hip 
vaults  of  the  choir  ;  all  the  above  are  groinei 
i.e.,  unribbed  ;  to  the  same  work  belongs  tl 
barrel  vault  east  of  the  choir,  and  probably  tl 
ribbed  semi-domes  of  the  main  apse,  and  of  tl 
transeptal  apses.  It  is  true  that  in  the  mai 
apse  the  semi-dome  is  entirely  independent  1 
its  ribs,  which  spring  from  short,  stout  column 
between  which  and  the  wall  there  is  a  thorough 
fare  passage  round  the  apse.  But  the  mouldin;  I 
of  these  ribs  are  to  be  paralleled  in  parts  of  tl 
church  which  are  undoubtedly  Romanesquj 
To  the  second  period  belong  the  high  vaults  n 
the  nave  and  transepts  and  crossing.  These  a: 
quadripartite,  except  that  the  crossing,  lii 
that  of  Amiens,  which  can  be  but  little  earlier  ii 
date,  has  also  ridge-ribs  ;  and  that  one  suppl) 
mentary  rib  occurs  above  the  transept) 
galleries,  and  two  in  the  most  western  bay  < 
the  nave. 

There  is  a  single  central  doorway  of  greti 
beauty  in  the  west  front ;  and  smaller  doorway 
in  the  most  eastern  and  most  western  bays  < 
the  nave,  both  on  the  north  and  south  side! 
The  cloister  was  north  of  the  nave.  There  wa 
no  passage  or  slype  between  the  north  transep 
and  the  chapter-house.  The  latter  is  oblongi 
most  monastic  chapter-houses  were  divided  int 
two  or  three  naves  by  a  row  or  rows  of  pillarsi 
but  that  of  St.  Georges  had  no  pillars.  Thil 
seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Romanesque  c 
Normandy,  e.g.,  Jumieges,  and  R.ouen  Cathedra: 
The  chapter-house  is  an  exquisite  example  c 
the  Gothic  of  Normandy  as  contrasted  with  thai 
of  the  lie  de  France. 


SKETCHES  WITH  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION. 

As  usual,  we  illustrate  by  sketches  some  0 
those  places  of  interest  which  the  Architectural 
Association  excursion  are  visiting  this  weekf 
Some  of  them  are  referred  to  in  another  column! 
dealing  with  the  excursion.  An  account  of  thi 
last  days  of  the  excursion  and  other  sketches  o 
places  visited  will  appear  in  our  issue  next  week1 


Congregational  Church,  Epsom.— In  ouu 
last  issue,  under  the  heading  “Genera: 
Building  News,”  we  stated  that  the  architect? 
of  the  New  Congregational  Church  at  Epsom; 
were  Messrs.  Gregg  and  Stakley.  It  should 
1  have  been  “Gregg  and  Stapley.” 
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STANDARDS  OF  PURITY  FOR  SEWAGE 
EFFLUENTS.* 

“  At  first  sight  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  very 
•difficult  to  decide  whether  a  certain  sewage  or 
■effluent  is  in  such  condition  that  it  might  safely 
be  let  into  the  river.  What  we  aim  at  is,  that 
the  beds  and  banks  of  our  rivers  are  kept  free 
from  foul  sediments ;  that  the  water  of  our 
public  water  courses  does  not  become  turbid, 
discoloured,  and  foul,  and  that  such  water 
sustains  fish  life. 

In  some  cases  other  requirements  must  be 
enforced;  for  instance,  sometimes  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  the  river  water  in  a  condition  suit¬ 
able  for  utilisation  for  domestic  supply  ;  some¬ 
times  factories  discharge  only  their  refuse 
water  into  the  river,  others  utilise  the  river 
water  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  require 
that  not  too  much  condenser  or  other  hot 
waste  water  is  discharged  into  the  river,  also, 
that  the  river  water  remains  soft,  and  is  not 
spoiled  for  their  purposes  by  admixture  with 
inj  urious  chemicals. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  to  fulfil  every 
one  of  the  requirements.  Often  only  one  or 
two  of  them  must  be  considered.  The  greatest 
difficulty  to  our  question  arises  from  the  vari¬ 
ability  of  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of  sewage  to  that  of  river  water,  into  which  the 
former  can  be  discharged.  In  one  case  we  can 
let  crude  sewage  into  a  stream  without  having 
to  fear  that  the  slightest  detectable  alteration 
of  the  river  water  will  result.  In  other  cases 
offensive  changes  of  the  river  water  can  only 
be  avoided  by  purifying  the  sewage  very 
thoroughly  before  discharging  it  into  the  river. 
These  facts  show  the  hopelessness  of  all  endea¬ 
vours  to  find  one  standard  which  would  suffice 
for  all  cases. 

As  long  as  we  do  not  drop  the  idea  that  the 
admissibility  of  crude  sewage  or  effluents  into 
rivers  might  be  judged  by  standards  based 
sxolusively  on  the  chemical  or  physical  nature 
of  the  sewage  or  effluent,  we  can  never  hope  to 
some  to  decisions  that  are  just  and  rational. 
The  only  possibility  in  this  line  would;  according 
to  my  idea,  be  to  succeed  in  finding  a  series 
of  standards  permitting  us  to  individuxlise  and 
to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  allow  us  easily  to 
letermine  the  standards  best  adapted  to  the 
If c  vl  conditions  of  every  single  case.  In  fact, 
things  will  never  work  satisfactorily  if  bureau¬ 
crats  are  allowed  rigidly  to  enforce  one  single 
or  set  of  standards  for  all  cases.  We  shall 
loed  the  expert  in  every  single  case.  It  would, 
iherefore,  be  a  mistake  to  search  for  a  reaction 
;hat  would  enable  us  in  one  and  all  cases  to 
ifflrtn  whether  a  certain  sewage  or  effluent  is 
it  to  be  discharged  into  the  river  or  not.  Such 
iv  reaction  indicating  whether  the  effluents 
ire  sufficiently  free  from  albuminous  sub- 
tances,  or  from  certain  products  formed  in 
he  decomposition  of  proteids,  could  come  in 
[uestion  in  such  case  only  where  a  thorough 
>urification  of  sewage  seems  necessary. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  formulate  definite 
►ropositions  as  to  how  many  standards  or 
lasses  of  requirements  would  seem  necessary, 
ind  which  requirements  ought  to  be  made 
or  the  different  standards  or  classes.  I  shall 
unit  myself  to  the  discussion  of  one  question 
f  fundamental  importance,  namely — Does 
That  we  know  of  sewage  analysis  to-day  put 
s  in  a  position  to  judge  from  the  results  of 
hemical  investigation  whether  a  certain 
swage  or  effluent  tends  to  undergo  putrefaction 
r  not  ?  Of  course  there  are  cases  where  the 
uisance  does  not  so  much  consist  in  putrefac- 
ion,  but  where  the  waste  water  contains 
lorganic  poisonous  substances  or  chemicals 
lfluencing  detrimentally  the  physical  qualities 
f  the  water,  or  where  coal  dust  or  other  mining 
ifuse  destroys  the  appearance  of  the  rivers, 
tut  such  difficulties  only  arise  in  certain  rela- 
ively  small  districts.  Town  sewage,  or  such 
ictorv  waste  waters  that  contain  putrescible 
latter,  are  of  far  greater  general  importance. 

.t  any  rate,  I  shall  have  to  limit  myself  to 
le  discussion  of  these  to-day.  ...  There- 
>re,  I  modify  my  question  as  follows  :  — 

Are  we  enabled  to  judge  by  the  results  of 
lemical  analysis  whether  a  certain  sewage 
eed  from  suspended  matter  or  a  certain 
fluent  tends  to  putrefy  ? 

To  this  end  several  methods  have  been 
iggested,  all  of  which  were  intended  to  give 
formation  as  to  the  amount  of  putrescible 
distances  contained  in  a  certain  sample, 
or  a  long  time  extensive  use  has  been  made 

*  Part  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Dr.  Dunbar  (Hamburg) 
ad  before  the  recent  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
Glasgow. 


of  the  oxygen  absorption  test.  This  method 
is  founded  on  the  observation  that  organic 
substances  have  a  great  affinity  to  oxygen. 
Here,  in  Britain,  the  albumenoid  ammonia 
test  is  largely  used.  In  Germany  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  organic  nitrogen  is  preferred,  as  it 
is  believed  to  give  more  accurate  results  than 
the  albumenoid  test.  Lately  J.  Konig  has 
recommended  an  improved  method  for  the 
determination  of  organic  carbon,  which  is  said 
to.  indicate  also  those  putrescible  organic 
substances  which,  being  more  resistant  to 
decomposition,  are  not  indicated  by  the  methods 
mentioned  before. 

Still,  not  one  of  these  methods  can  be  expected 
to  give  perfectly  accurate  results.  For  the 
requirements  of  ordinary  practice  such  exact¬ 
ness  cannot  be  expected,  nor  is  it  necessary,  since 
sewage — either  domestic  sewage  or  trade  refuse  — 
contains  the  most  heterogeneous  substances  in 
quantities  varying  from  minute  to  minute. 
The  question,  therefore,  seems  justified,  whether 
the  more  simple  methods  would  not  suffice 
in  common  practice  as  well  as  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  one3.  Further  on  1  hope  to  convince 
you  that  this  really  is  the  case. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  quite  common  to  ignite 
the  solid  matter,  and  to  reckon  the  loss  of 
ignition  as  organic  matter.  Even  nowadays 
we  find  reports  based  on  this  method  of  the 
determination  of  organic  matter.  Evidently, 
we  cannot  expect  to  get  reliable  results  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  sewage  by  this  method.  By  ignition, 
ammonium  salts,  nitrites,  nitrates,  and  sulphates, 
and  eventually  also  alkaline  chlorides,  are 
decomposed  and  evaporated.  The  loss  of 
weight  caused  by  the  breaking  up  of  such 
inorganic  matter  figures  as  organic  substances. 
By  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  these  losses  cannot 
be  exactly  compensated.  By  determinating 
the  loss  of  ignition,  therefore,  satisfactory 
results  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  organic 
substances  in  sewage  are  not  obtainable.  Much 
less  can  we  by  this  method  specify  the  different 
organic  substances  or  determine  their  relative 
quantities.  Nevertheless,  even  this  method  is, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  not  entirely  useless. 

The  determination  of  oxygen  absorbed  is 
also  incorrect,  in  so  far  as  not  only  organic  but 
also  certain  inorganic  matter  is  indicated  by  this 
method.  Permanganate  of  potash  is  discoloured 
by  ferrous  salts,  nitrites,  sulphites,  sulphides, 
ammonia,  etc.  Furthermore,  some  organic 
bodies  are  very  easily  oxydised,  others  only 
after  exposure  to  boiling  point  for  several 
hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organic  sub¬ 
stances  do  not  absorb  oxygen  in  proportion 
to  their  molecular  weight.  More  especially 
some  substances  most  characteristic  of  sewage, 
such  as  uric  acid,  absorb  very  little  oxygen 
in  proportion  to  their  weight.  Lastly,  the 
determination  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  not  made 
uniformly,  but  in  very  different  ways. 

It  is  plainly  evident,  therefore,  that  sucli 
results  are  not  comparable.  It  is  also  clear 
that  we  cannot  find  out  by  the  method  in 
question  any  details  as  to  the  nature  and  relative 
quantities  of  the  different  organic  substances 
present.  Notwithstanding  all  these  deficiences, 

I  shall,  later  on,  have  to  attribute  quite  an 
importance  to  the  determination  of  the  oxveen 
absorbed. 

The  determination  of  albuminoid  ammonia 
is  a  British  method,  and  is,  as  above-mentioned, 
used  mostly  in  Britain.  Its  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  is  that  by  this  method  only  the 
proportion  of  organic  substances  containing 
nitrogen  is  indicated,  and  to  such  substances 
the  objectionable  putrefaction  is  above  attri¬ 
buted.  1  cannot  quite  agree  with  this  last 
opinion.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  foul 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  of  some 
carburetted  gases,  as  well  as  of  some  fatty 
acids,  etc.,  which  are  formed  in  decomposing 
sewage,  in  order  to  justify  my  opinion  that 
we  ought  not  to  keep  in  view  only  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nitrogenous  organic  sub¬ 
stances  evolve  albuminoid  ammonia  Tn  varying 
quantities.  We  cannot,  therefore,  draw  any 
conclusions  by  the  results  thus  obtained  as 
to  the  nature  and  relative  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
genous  organic  substances. 

The  determination  of  albuminoid  ammonia 
is  also  made  in  different  ways.  Some  boil 
after  addition  of  magnesia  in  order  to  first 
remove  free  and  saline  ammonia.  Thus  part 
of  the  albuminoid  ammonia  is  lost.  But  this 
loss  may,  as  you  know,  be  avoided  by  making 
a  separate  determination  of  the  free  and  saline 


ammonia.  Albuminoid  ammonia  is  always 
present  in  very  minute  and  variable  quantities 
in  sewage  and  sewage  effluents.  The  slightest 
experimental  error  can,  therefore,  easily  lead 
to  differences  of  100  per  cent,  or  more  in  the 
calculation  of  the  results. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  this  method 
has  not  found  favour  in  German  laboratories 
In  Germany  the  determination  of  organic 
nitrogen  has,  as  mentioned  before,  been  pre¬ 
ferred  within  recent  years.  This  determination 
of  organic  nitrogen  has  also  its  drawbacks. 
By  this  method,  too,  those  substances  that 
escape  by  boiling  with  magnesia  are  counted  as 
free  or  saline  ammonia,  although  the  free  and 
saline  ammonia  figures  are  far  higher  when 
determined  by  distillation  than  when  measured 
by  Armstrong’s  colorimetric  method  without 
distillation.  Moreover,  this  determination  again 
only  indicates  nitrogenous  substances,  but  no 
other  putrescible  matter,  and,  lastly,  the 
results  obtained  represent  only  minute  quantities. 
Aside  therefrom,  this  really  complicated 
method,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  time, 
leads  to  reliable  results  only  in  the  hands  of 
very  careful  chemists,  especially  experienced 
in  this  line  of  investigation.  According  to  my 
idea,  the  determination  of  J.  Konig  is  far  more 
useful  than  any  of  the  methods  mentioned 
above.  Still,  even  this  method  does  not 
permit  us  to  judge  what  kinds  of  organic  bodies 
are  present  and  in  what  proportions.  But 
Konig’s  method  requires  less  time,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  simple,  and,  what  is  most  important, 
the  results  are  determined  by  means  of  balances. 

After  these  explanatory  statements  I  will 
now  return  to  my  question,  whether  by  chemical 
analysis  we  are  enabled  to  decide  with  certainty 
whether  a  given  sample  of  sewage  or  effluent 
is  liable  to  putrefy  or  not.  According  to  my 
view  tins  question  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  in  all  those  cases  where  we  have 
to  do  with  samples  containing  very  small 
quantities  of  organic  substances,  as  indicated 
by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  methods.  If, 
for  instance,  in  a  certain  sewage  or  effluent  we 
find  a  loss  of  ignition  amounting  to  not  more 
than  two  or  three  grains  per  gallon,  or  if  we 
obtain  an  oxygen  absorbed  figure  as  indicated 
by  Kubel’s  method  of  not  more  than  about 
one  or  two  grains  per  gallon,  or  by  the  four 
hours’  test  an  absorption  of  oxygen  amounting 
to  not  more  than  one  grain  per  gallon,  or 
albuminoid  ammonia  equivalent  to  0'i  grains 
per  gallon,  or  organic  nitrogen  of  approximately 
0  2  grains  per  gallon,  or  organic  carbon  about 
one  grain  per  gallon,  we  can  almost  positively 
say  that  these  samples  will  not  undergo  putre¬ 
faction.  Are  we  now  to  understand  that  every 
sewage  or  effluent  that  contains  a  quantity 
of  organic  substances  more  or  less  exceeding 
these  figures  is  liable  to  putrefaction  ? 

The  ingenuity  and  infinite  pains  which  our 
leading  men  have  brought  to  bear  on  the 
improvement,  and  on  raising  the  accuracy  of 
the  methods  in  question,  will,  according  to 
my  idea,  have  brought  us  to  a  satisfactory 
end  only  if  from  the  absolute  figures  obtained 
we  are  enabled  to  say  with  certainty  whether 
any  given  sewage  or  effluent  is  liable  to  undergo 
putrefaction  or  not.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
expectations  in  this  direction  arc  not  justified. 

.  .  .  In  England  standards  have  been 

published  by  some  Rivers  Boards  according  to 
which  sewage  effluents  are  considered  bad  if 
they  contain  more  than  01  or  0‘112  grains 
per  gallon  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  or  if  they 
absorb  more  than  1  grain  per  gallon  of  oxygen 
as  determined  by  the  four  hours’  test. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  these  committees 
have  laid  down  such  requirements  because 
they  are  convinced  that  any  sewage  or  effluent 
in  which  albuminoid  ammonia  or  oxygen  absorp¬ 
tion  exceeds  those  figures  will  tend  to  undergo 
putrefaction.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  from 
very  concentrated  sewage  we  are  able  by 
means  of  biological  treatment  to  produce  an 
effluent  clear,  limpid,  colourless,  and  free  from 
odour,  which  will  under  no  circumstances 
undergo  putrefaction,  yet  which  will  give  far 
higher  albuminoid  ammonia  figures ;  for 
instance,  0  3  or  even  more  grains  per  gallon  of 
albuminoid  ammonia,  or  will  absorb,  as  deter¬ 
minated  by  the  four  hours’  test,  far  more 
oxygen  than  is  allowed  by  the  above-mentioned 
standards. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  sample  of  effluent 
which  absorbs  6 '8  grains  of  oxygen  per  gallon 
determined  by  the  four  flours’  test,  that  is  to 
say,  about  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed 
by  the  crude  sewage  of  Manchester  not  freed 
from  suspended  matter  by  filtration.  Moreover, 
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you  here  see  samples  in  which  0'83  or 
even  l-37  grains  per  gallon  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  have  been  determined.  That  means 
to  say  several  times  the  amount  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  allowed  by  the  standards  in  question. 
These  samples  are  so  clear,  colourless,  entirely 
free  from  stench  and  non-putrescible,  that  the 
commissioners  would  doubtless  be  very  pleased 
if  all  effluents  let  into  their  rivers  were  equally 


good. 


How  are  we  to  understand  these  singular 
facts  ?  According  to  my  view,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  that ‘by  biological  sewage 
purification  only  about  three-quarters  of  the 
soluble  organic  matters  present  are  entirely 
removed  from  the  sewage,  the  remainder 
staying  unaltered  in  the  effluent.  We  have 
good  reasons  to  believe  that  by  biological 
treatment  the  entire  organic  matter  present  in 
crude  sewage  is  retained  and  decomposed. 

If,  therefore,  a  crude  sewage  contains,  say, 
about  3  grains  per  gallon  of  organic  nitrogen, 
we  must  not  believe  that  about  one-third  of 
the  organic  substances  containing  nitrogen 
had  passed  the  plant  unaltered  ;  but  we  may 
suppose  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
substances  unusually  resistent  to  decomposition, 
and,  therefore,  not  liable  to  putrefaction,  all  of 
the  organic  matter  has  been  decomposed, 
and  that  those  substances  giving  the  reaction 
of  1  grain  per  gallon  of  organic  nitrogen  are 
entirely  different  substances  not  liable  to  undergo 
putrefaction. 

The  effluents  from  biological  plants  always 
contain  substances  which  determined  by  the 
methods  spoken  of  are  called  albuminoid 
ammonia,  organic  nitrogen,  organic  carbon,  etc. 

If,  for  instance,  the  crude  sewage  freed  from 
suspended  matter  contained  6  grains  per 
gallon  of  a  certain  substance,  we  find  in  the 
effluent  from  a  biological  plant  in  good  working 
order  about  1‘5  to  2  grains  per  gallon;  if  the 
crude  sewage  contained  4  grains  per  gallon  of 
the  same  substance,  we  find  in  the  effluent 
1  to  I  '5  grains  per  gallon,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
to  the  concentration  of  the  crude  sewage. 

If  we  make  all  the  determinations  spoken 
of  in  one  effluent  we  generally  find  the  per¬ 
centage  of  reduction  to  be  the  same,  or  about 
the  same,  in  all  the  different  determinations. 
This  observation  was  made  so  often  and  on 
such  different  sorts  of  sewage  and-  effluents 
that  Dr.  Thumru  and  I  a  few  years  ago 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  one  of  the 
methods  described  would  give  almost  equally 
reliable  results  as  the  other  methods,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  in  general  practice  suffice 
to  use  the  simpler  methods  only,  as,  for  instance, 
the  determination  of  oxygen  absorbed. 

But  the  substances  indicated  by  our  methods 
in  the  effluents  are  not  identical  with  the 
putrescible  matter  contained  in  the  organic 
crude  sewage.  These  subjects  certainly  contain 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  but  they  are  products  of 
decomposition  fully  oxydised  and  non-putres- 
cible.  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  of  very  little 
consequence  whether  the  effluent  contains 
OT  or  0‘2  grains  per  gallon,  or  even  several 
times  as  much  as  these  substances  as  indicated 
by  the  albuminoid  ammonia  test,  or  whether  we 
find  1  or  2  grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen  absorbed 
or  even  much  larger  amounts,  as  long  as  these 
substances  are  non-putrescible  and  not  harmful 
to  fish,  even  if  they  are  placed  into  the  con¬ 
centrated,  not  diluted  effluents.  Such  effluents 
should  be  considered  as  harmless,  and  we  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  object  to  their  being  dis¬ 
charged  into  our  rivers. 

In  a  town  with  a  relatively  low  water  con¬ 
sumption  we  find  comparatively  concentrated 
sewage,  and,  therefore,  in  such  case  the  absolute 
quantities  of  organic  substances  contained 
in  a  gallon  of  effluent  will  be  higher  than  in 
the  case  of  a  town  showing  a  larger  consump¬ 
tion  of  water,  and  yet  the  effluent  in  the 
former  case  may  be  equally  fit  to  be  discharged 
into  the  river. 

This  sample,  for  instance,  is  an  effluent 
derived  from  town  sewage  treated  biologically. 
Ought  this  effluent,  looking  nearly  as  clear  and 
limpid  as  pure  well  water  and  being  absolutely 
free  from  any  offensive  smell,  and  entirely 
non-putrescible,  to  be  considered  bad,  and 
not  fit  to  be  discharged  into  a  river  because 
it  absorbs  2T8  grains  of  oxygen  per  gallon 
determined  by  the  four  hours’  test  ? 

We  come,  as  I  have  explained,  to  similar 
results  by  the  determination  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  of  organic  carbon.  An  excellent 
effluent  may  occasionally  give  figures  by  far 
exceeding  those  of  a  turbid,  discoloured,  crude 
sewage  tending  to  undergo  putrefaction. 


Every  attempt  to  formulate  standards,  based 
on  absolute  figures,  must  appear  hopeless  in 
the  face  of  these  results  which  I  have  just  laid 
before  you,  and  which  are  only  extracts  from 
a  great  number  of  analyses  at  my  disposal 
all  tending  to  prove  the  same. 

Although  I  admit  that  the  standards  mentioned 
before  may  suffice  in  the  case  of  certain  cities, 
it  would,  to  my  idea,  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
generalise  them.  In  many  cases  the  effluents 
will  just  about  not  putrefy  if  they  contain 
OT  grains  per  gallon  of  albuminoid  ammonia, 
or  if  they  absorb  1  grain  of  oxygen  per  gallon. 
But  in  many  cases  we  can  only  get  satisfactory 
information  as  to  the  putrescibility  of  the 
effluents  if  we  also  know  the  nature  of  the 
crude  sewage. 

With  a  moderate  degree  of  certainty  we 
can  by  the  appearance  and  smell  of  an  effluent 
tell  whether  it  will  putrefy  or  not.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  physical  method  of 
examination  is  not  sufficient  for  all  cases,  and 
that  even  the  judgment  of  a  well-practised 
observer  may  be  impaired  by  a  cold  or  other 
indispositions. 

The  effluents  when  kept  in  a  room  in  firmly- 
stoppered  bottles  for  several  days  will,  if  not 
thoroughly  purified,  develop  a  smell  of  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen,  and  this  can  hardly  escape 
our  sense  of  smell,  even  in  quantities  far  too 
small  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis. 
This  method  of  examination,  although  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  its  simplicity  and 
reliability,  is  yet  one  of  those  subjective  ones 
which  we  want  to  avoid,  and,  besides  that, 
it  does  not  allow  us  to  form  a  judgment  before 
the  lapse  of  several  days.  Now,  in  nearly  all 
cases  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  efficiency  of 
a  purifying  plant  can  be  ascertained  at  any 
time  and  at  once. 

A  few  years  ago  I  observed  when  examining, 
together  with  Dr.  Thumm,  the  effluents  of 
biological  purification  works,  that  when  either 
the  oxygen  absorption — determined  by  Kubel’s 
method — or  the  loss  on  ignition,  or  the  organic 
nitrogen  showed  a  reduction  of  at  least  60-65  per 
cent,  in  the  effluent  as  compared  with  the  crude 
sewage  freed  from  suspended  matter,  these 
effluents  were  not  putrescible.  Since  then  I 
have  made  similar  observations  in  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  organic  carbon.  I  am  not  going 
to  advance  the  statement  that  this  ratio  holds 
good  for  every  sewage  and  every  biological 
system.  Still,  we  have  as  yet  regularly  found 
it  confirmed  in  every  domestic  and  town  sewage 
as  well  as  in  different  trade  wastes.  I  am, 
therefore,  inclined  to  hope  that  whereas 
absolute  figures  appear  to  be  useless  for  our 
purpose,  the  percentage  ratio  between  an 
effluent  and  the  corresponding  crude  sewage 
may  enable  us  directly  to  judge  as  to  the 
putrescibility  of  that  effluent.  Fortunately  we 
can  in  this  case  do  without  the  above-mentioned 
complex  methods,  as  the  determination  of 
oxygen  absorbed  gives  us  sufficiently  reliable 
results. 

Every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  determination  of  oxygen  absorbed 
gives  satisfactory  results,  if  used  for  such 
calculation  only.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
always  to  examine  the  crude  sewage  and  the 
effluent  both  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
Moreover,  the  above  statements  hold  good  only 
for  sewage  that  has  been  freed  from  suspended 
matter.  When  examining  the  crude  sewage 
unfiltered — as  is  usually  done  when  making 
the  four  hours’  test— the  reduction  is  often 
found  to  amount  to  about  10  per  cent,  more 
thau  when  comparing  filtered  crude  sewage 
with  filtered  effluents. 

To  my  idea,  the  examination  of  unfiltered 
samples  is  far  more  open  to  objection  than  the 
examination  of  filtered  samples.  The  sus¬ 
pended  matter  in  effluents  of  biological  purifica¬ 
tion-plants  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
to  that  found  in  sewage.  The  former  consist- 
of,  to  a  large  extent,  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms  grown  in  the  filter-beds,  and  which 
shoud  be  regarded  from  quite  a  different  point 
of  view  than  the  suspended  matter  in  crude 


The  absolute  figures  obtained  even  by  the 
best  methods  of  determining  putrescible  matter 
in  sewage  do  not  in  all  cases  give  definite 
indications  as  to  the  putrescibility  of  any 
given  sample.  Effluents  of  purification  works 
may  present  a  most  satisfactory  character, 
and  yet  under  certain  circumstances  contain 
as  large  or  even  larger  quantities  of  either 
organic  carbon,  organic  nitrogen,  and  albuminoid 
ammonia  ;  as  high  an  oxygen  absorption,  and 
loss  of  ignition  as  other  samples  of  crude  sewage 
which  are  in  a  high  degree  liable  to  undergo 
putrefaction.  We  should,  therefore,  give  up 
the  attempt  to  find  a  standard  of  general 
applicability  based  on  absolute  figures. 

A  far  safer  judgment  as  to  the  putrescibility 
of  effluents  can  be  obtained  by  calculating 
the  percentage  of  purification  effected.  Simple 
methods  like  Kubel’s  oxygen  absorption  test 
give  results  entirely  sufficient  for  wants  of 
practice,  if  used  only  for  calculating  the  per¬ 
centage  of  reduction.  The  analytical  deter¬ 
minations  spoken  of  are  not  needed  in  all  cases. 
The  requirement  that  all  effluents  should  be 
absolutely  non-putrescible  needs  only  to  be 
made  where  the  river  presents  most  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions,  or  where  the  river  districts 
are  densely  populated.  In  many  cases  it  w  ill 
be  sufficient  to  require  only  that  all  coarser 
suspended  matter  be  removed  from  the 
sewage.  In  other  instances  all  suspended 
matter,  including  finer  particles,  should  be 
removed  as  efficiently  as  possible.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  authorities  will  have  to  insist 
not  only  on  the  removal  of  the  entire  suspended 
matter,  but  also  on  a  reduction  of  between 
40  and  50  per  cent,  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
dissolved  impurities,  the  determination  being 
made  after  filtering  the  samples  ;  and  there 
will  certainly  be  such  cases,  too,  where  it- 
must  be  stipulated  that  the  effluents  are  limpid 
and  entirely  non-putrescible. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  leading  men  in 
Britain  and  Germany,  where  the  great  questions 
of  rivers  pollution  and  sewage  purification  are 
at  present  being  discussed  more  than  ever 
before,  should  come  to  an  understanding  tc 
carry  out  the  examination  of  sewage  on  the 
same  lines.  In  such  case  the  large  amount  oi 
analytical  work  carried  out  in  both  countries 
every  day  would  lead  to  comparable  results, 
and  progress  might  be  accelerated  by  mutua. 
labour  and  interchange  of  ideas. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  189< 
BUILDING  ACT. 


sewage. 

The  determination  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  the 
simplest  of  all  methods  in  question,  and  if 
Kubel’s  modification  is  employed  the  results 
can  be  at  hand  within  very  few  minutes.  These, 
I  think,  are  great  inducements  to  the  use  of 
this  test.  Concluding,  I  should  like  to  state 
that,  according  to  my  opinion,  we  can  judge  the 
putrescibility  of  effluents  better  by  the  per¬ 
centage  of  reductions  effected  by  biological 
plants  than  by  standards  based  on  absolute 
|  figures. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Act  Com 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council,  helc 
on  July  25,  being  the  day  before  the  Counci 
adjourned  for  the  Summer  Recess,  the  pro 
ceedings  were  governed  by  the  clause  in  tni 
order  of  reference  which  empowers  the  Uom 
mittee  at  certain  seasons  to  act  on  behalf  9 
the  Council  in  relation  to  matters  included  11 
the  Committee’s  order  of  reference.  lhi 
names  of  applicants  are  given  in  paren 
theses :  — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Wandsworth. — Bringing  forward  the  fron 
tage  of  six  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Roser 
dale-road.  Herne-hill,  between  No.  1,  Park 
villas  and  Guernsey-grove  (Mr.  P.  C.  Davie 
for  Messrs.  R.  Parry,  H.  Eaborn,  and  it.  J 
Chapman).— Consent.  , 

Hampstead.— The  erection  of  one-stor 
buildings  on  the  east  side  of  West-end-laiu 
Hampstead,  northward  of  -‘Tower  Mansions. 
(Mr.  A.  VYhitelaw  for  the  London  and  Nortl 
Western  Railway  Company). — Consent. 

Lewisham.— Twelve  houses  on  the  norther 
side  of  Rutland-road,  Perry-hill,  Catford  (M 
\V.  C.  Poole  for  Mr.  J.  Johnson).— Consent.  1 
Claphav  1. — Buildings  on  a  site  abuttin 
upon  the  south  side  of  Clapham  Park-roa 
and  the  oast  side  of  Park-hih,  Clapham  (tt 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Wandsworth).- 
Consent. 

Battersea. — A  pumping  station  on  a  si 
abutting  upon  the  east  side  of  York-road  at 
the  north  side  of  Creek-street,  Battersi 
(Mr.  M.  Fitzmaurice  for  the  Main  Drainai 
Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 

Hampstead  -  A  porch  at  a  house  in  cour. 
of  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Finchley-roa 
Hampstead,  northward  of  “  St.  Hilda  (M 
A.  0.  Breeds  for  Mr.  C.  Tavener).— Consei 
Kensington,  South. —  The  retention  of  i 
illuminated  sign  at  the  “  Kensington  Arms 
public  house,  Warwick-road,  Kensington  (|V 
T  H.  Smith  for  Mr.  A.  N.  Foley).— Consei 
Marylcbone,  East. — Balconies  in  front 
Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Duke-street,  Portlan 
place,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs.  Boehmer  a 
Gibbs  for  Messrs.  Matthews,  Rogers,  and  Cd 
— Consent. 
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1  Islington,  East. — A  warehouse  building  at 
he  rear  of  No.  32,  Newington-green,  Isling- 
on,  to  abut  upon  Matthias-road  (Mr.  J.  H. 
Jtorrar  for  Mr.  C.  Fell). — Consent. 

Hackney ,  South. — An  addition  to  a  ware- 
iousc  building  at  No.  17.  Sutton-place, 
lackney,  abutting  upon  Urswick-road  (Mr.  J. 
jlamilton  for  Mr.  T.  C.  Wootton). — Refused. 

Kennington. — Buildings  on  a  site  on  the 
outhern  side  of  Wandsworth-road  and  the 
I  astern  side  of  Southville,  ivennington  (Mr. 
I.  Bignold  for  Mr.  O.  Camburn).— Refused. 
Lewisham.—' Tho  retention  and  completion 
f  a  porch  and  coal  cellar  at  No.  163,  Well- 
neadow-road,  Lewisham,  abutting  upon 
)owanhill-road  (Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Hider  for  Mr. 
!'\  Taylor). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
7,  London-road,  Forest-hill,  to  abut  upon 
)ueen’s-road  (Messrs.  Dorrell  Brothers  for 
•lr.  A.  J.  Dorrell). — Refused. 

Marylehone ,  East.— A  one-story  lavatory  at 
Jo.  62,  Portland-nlace,  St.  Marylehone.  to 
but  upon  Wevmouth-street  (Mr.  H.  Lake 
or  Mr.  W.  Tebb). — Refused. 

Strand. — Two  projecting  signs  in  front  of 
Jo.  26.  Charing-cross,  Strand  (Mr.  J.  N. 
’aylor  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
any). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A  bay  windo<w  and  wood 
ornice  and  pediment  at  No.  13a,  Devonshire- 
oad.  Balham  (Mr.  N.  H.  Meyrick  for  Mr. 
V.  Scott). — Refused. 

Woolwich. — A  verandah  and  the  use  of  half 
imber  work  at  a  building  on  a  site  situated 
etween  Nos.  194  and  220.  Plumstead-common- 
oad.  Plumstead  (Mr.  F.  Bethell  for  the 
loyal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.). — 
lefused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hampstead. — An  addition  to  Christchurch 
lottage,  Christchurch-passage,  New-end, 
lampstead,  with  the  boundary  fence  at  less 
han  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
f  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  J.  D. 
lunter  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Rusher). — Consent. 
Hampstead. — An  addition  to  Christchurch 
lottage,  Christchurch-passage,  New-end, 
lampstead  (Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  for  Mr.  E.  A. 
lusher). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — A  two-story  building  on 
he  norlh-east  side  of  Rochester-place,  Cam- 
en  Town,  with  external  walls  at  less  than 
he  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
he  roadway  of  tho  streot  (Mr.  T.  B.  Westa- 
ott  for  Messrs.  G.  Skcy  and  Co.,  Ltd.). — 
lonsent. 

Paadington,  North. — That  the  application 
f  Mr.  J.  II.  Bethell  on  behalf  of  the  London 
nd  South  Western  Bank,  Ltd.,  for  an  exten- 
on  of  the  periods  within  which  the  erection 
f  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  Harrow- 
oad.  Paddington,  westward  of  No.  474,  was 
equired  to  be  commenced  arid  completed,  be 
ranted. — Agreed. 

Southwark,  West. — A  building  on  the  south 
ide  of  Clink-street,  Southwark,  eastward  of 
tank-end,  with  external  walls  at  less  than 
he  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
oadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  H.  Baerselman). — 
tefused. 

Lewisham.  —  Five  buildings  on  a  site  abut- 
ing  upon  the  north  side  of  Marischal-road, 
ligh-road,  Lee,  with  external  walls  and  boun- 
iary  fences  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis- 
mce  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
larischal-road  (Messrs.  D.  Smith.  Son,  and 
lakley  for  Earl  St.  Germans). — Refused. 

7  idth  of  IFuy,  Lines  of  Frontage  and 
Projections. 

Strand. — A  building  upon  the  site  of  Nos. 

1,  18,  19.  20,  and  21.  Tavistock-street,  Covent- 
arden  (Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens  for  Sir  G.  Newnes, 
lart.). — Consent. 

Marylehone,  East. — A  building  upon  the  site 
f  No.  54,  Harley-street,  St.  Marvlebone,  with 
xternal  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
istance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
lansfield-rnews,  and  with  a  bay-window  and 
'dcony  abutting  on  Harley-street  (Messrs. 
Jiven  and  Wigglesworth  for  Dr.  J.  Gal¬ 
way). — Consent. 

Bermondsey. — Buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Vild’s-rents.  Long-lane.  Bermondsey  (Mr.  E. 
Irosse  for  tho  Old  English  Vinegar  Company, 
itdj). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
rav  in  front  of  “  Normanhurst.”  Priory- 
oad.  West.  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Baker  and 
lav  for  Mr.  F.  P.  Scholte). — Refused. 
Paddington.  North. — A  one-story  addition  | 
pon  nart  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  11.  Warwick- 
bad,  Paddington,  abutting  also  upon  Warwick- 
lace  (Mr.  J.  Martin  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Merton), 
p  Refused. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 
Paddington,  South. — A  sub-station  on  the  I 
ast  side  of  Salem-road.  Moscow-road,  Pad- 
ington  (Mr.  W.  H.  White  for  the  Metro-  1 
'olitan  Electric  Supply  Company,  Ltd.). — 
/onsent. 
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Marylehone,  West. — The  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  ground  floor  of  No.  34,  North-street,  St. 
Marylehone,  as  a  battery-room  (Mr.  J.  S. 
Highfield  for  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply 
Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Norwood. — A  roof  over  a  grease  separating 
plant  at  the  generating  station  at  Benge- 
worth-road,  Norwood  (Messrs.  Kincaid, 
Waller,  Manville,  and  Dawson  for  the  South 
London  Electricity  Supply  Corporation,  Ltd.). 
— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hammersmith. — That  tho  application  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Ingram  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  widening  of  Heath-place, 
Uxbrid "e-road.  Hammersmith,  to  40  ft.  was 
required  to  bo  carried  out,  be  granted. — 
Agreed. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
E.  Van  Putten  sanctioning  tho  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic 
to  lead  out  of  Porson-street,  Lewisham  (for  the 
Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Lewisham). — Consent. 

Lewisham . — A  deviation  from  the  plan 
sanctioned  for  the  formation  of  a  new  street 
to  lead  out  of  Porson-street,  Lewisham  (for  the 
road.  Lewisham  (Messrs.  J.  Jenkins  and  Sons 
for  Mr.  J.  Martin). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North.— That  an  order  be  issued 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove  sanctioning  tho  for¬ 
mation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  form¬ 
ing  an  approach  to  six  buildings  erected  upon 
a  site  at  the  roar  of  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Llton-road,  Hackney  (Mr.  R.  E.  Maskall). 
— Consent. 

Wands  worth.- -That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Radford  sanctioning  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  Btreets  for  carriage  traffic 
out  of  the  west  side  of  Gwendolen-avenue  and 
south  side  of  Hazlewell-road,  Putney  (for  Lord 
Westbury). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear . 

Battersea.-  -Certain  alterations  to  premises 
on  the  north  side  of  Green-lane,  Battersea 
(Mr.  F.  Banister  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Battersea  Liberal  Club). — Consent. 

W  estminster.--A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  ns  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  “  Hopkinson  House,” 
upon  a  site  abutting  upon  Vauxhall-bridge- 
road.  Edward-street,  and  Douglas-street,  West¬ 
minster,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the 
rear  (Mr.  R.  S.  Ayling  for  the  Brabazon 
House  Company,  Ltd.).— Consent. 

Westminster.— A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to 
tho  proposed  erection  of  a  block  of  buildings 
on  the  site  of  No.  82,  Vincent-square,  West¬ 
minster,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the 
rear  (Mr.  R.  S.  Ayling  for  Miss  E.  M. 
Smith). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 
Paddington,  South. — A  projecting  porch 
and  bay  window  in  front  of  No.  35,  Albion- 
street,  Ilyde-park.  and  of  an  additional  story 
on  the  bac-k  addition  of  such  building  (Mr. 
S.  Skrimshire  for  Mrs.  Moncreiffe). — Refused. 
Space  at  Rear  and  Means  of  Escape. 
Newington.  IFest. — -A  building  upon  a  site 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Ncwiegton-causeway 
and  southern  side  of  Union-road.  Newington, 
with  an  open  space  about  such  building  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  from  the  fifth 
(top)  story  of  such  building  (Mr.  W.  G.  Scott 
for  Lord  Radstock). — Refused. 

Alterations  to  Buildings. 

St.  George.  Hunover-square.—A  building  on 
the  site  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Albemarle- 
street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square.  and  to 
alterations  to  No.  27,  Albemarle-street  (Mr. 
C.  G.  Miller  for  Messrs.  Viola,  Ltd.). — Re¬ 
fused. 

Artizans’  Dwellings. 

Battersea.—  Three  intended  dw-dling-houses 
to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working 
class,  and  proposed  to  bo  erected,  not  abutting 
upon  a  street,  on  a  site  at  the  rear  of  houses 
on  the  east  side  of  Stainforth-road,  Bettersea 
(Mr.  E.  Cannell  for  Mr.  F.  Priddis). — Refused. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
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M.I  E.E.  (Lor  don  :  Wl  ittaker  at  d  Co.  Is.  net.) 
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“ACID”  AND  “BASIC  PROCESSES.” 

Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
journal,  the  difference  between  the  terms 
“  acid  process  ”  and  “  basic  process,”  as 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

T.  F.  D. 

I***  In  making  steel  by  the  “acid  process,” 
the  lining  of  the  converter,  or  of  the  furnace 
as  the  case  may  be,  consists  of  highly  siliceous 
material,  such  as  ganister.  which  is  capable  of 
acting  as  an  acid  at  high  temperatures,  and 
of  fluxing  when  in  contact  with  basic  sub¬ 
stances. 

In  the  “basic  process”  of  steel-making, 
the  lining  is  composed  of  dolomite  (double 
caibonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium),  or  of 
magnesium  carbonate. 

As  originally  employed,  the  Bessemer  con¬ 
verter  was  lined  with  ganister,  and  the  steel 
produced  was  made  by  the  “  acid  process.” 
So  long  as  pure  haematite  pig  iron  was 
used,  this  form  of  lining  presented  no  disad¬ 
vantage,  but  the  need  for  utilising  iron  made 
from  phosphoric  ores  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  basic  lining,  the  reason  being  that  the 
elimination  of  phosphorus  is  adequately 
effected  only  in  the  presence  of  a  base  capable 
of  forming  a  stable  phosphate  with  the 
oxidised  phosphorus.  Similarly,  an  open- 
hearth  furnace,  such  as  that  used  in  the 
Siemens-Martin  process,  may  be  worked  with 
an  “acid”  or  with  a  “basic”  lining. — Ed.] 
- — - 

£be  Stubent’e  Column. 


NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Chapter  V. — Soundness. 


I  ME  of  the  most  important  tests  to 
which  cement  is  subjected  is  that 
for  its  constancy  of  volume  or  sound¬ 
ness.  This  test  cannot  safely  be 
carried  out  by  a  novice,  and,  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  extreme  care  must  be  taken.  The 
greatest  difficulty  encountered  is  in  the  making 
of  the  pats.  In  all  kinds  of  material  testing 
the  preparation  of  the  specimen  and  the  method 
of  conducting  the  operation  are  as  important 
in  their  influence  on  the  result  as  the  character 
of  the  test  itself.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  Portland  cement.  To  carry  out  the  test, 
pats  of  neat  cement  about  3  in.  diameter,  J  in. 
thick  at  the  centre,  and  tapering  to  thin  edges 
at  the  circumference  are  made  on  a  glass  plate, 
and,  as  in  the  other  tests,  the  paste  should  be  of 
normal  consistency,  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
the  pat  worked  well  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles. 
Unless  care  is  used  in  trowelling,  strains  may  be 
introduced  into  the  mass  which  develop  cracks. 
A  good  plan  is,  after  moulding,  to  tap  the 
glass  gently,  which  re-arranges  the  molecules, 
making  a  more  uniform  pat  free  from  ten¬ 
sion  strains.  Since  Faija  introduced  his  hot- 
water  apparatus,  hot-water  or  boiling  tests 
have  been  universally  used.  In  the  Faija  test 
the  pat  is  placed  immediately  after  making  into 
the  apparatus  and  steamed  at  a  temperature  of 
100°  to  105°  F.  till  set;  it  is  then  placed  in  water 
and  kept  for  the  remainder  of  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  F. 

For  Michaelis’s  test  the  originator  gave 
precise  instructions  for  carrying  it  out.  He 
specified  that  “  a  clear  pat  of  Portland  cement 
made  upon  filter  paper  on  a  glass  plate  ”  should 
be  allowed  to  harden  in  air  and  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  it 
was  to  be  put  into  water  of  normal  temperature 
and  gradually  brought  to  the  boil,  at  which 
point  it  was  to  be  kept  for  three  hours.  The 
pat  thus  treated  should  be  firm,  hard,  and  free 
from  cracks.  Since  Michaclis  introduced  his 
test  it  has  been  shown  by  several  experimenters 
that  unsoundness  due  to  excessive  amount  of 
magnesia  is  not  developed  much  under  six 
hours.  There  are  numerous  other  hot  tests  for 
soundness,  chief  of  which  are  :  — 

(1)  Deval’s.  In  this  test  pats  of  cement  are 
allowed  to  set,  then  placed  in  a  steam  bath  and 
heated  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
80°  C.  This  is  quite  as  severe  a  test  as  Michaelis’s- 
and  in  some  instances  the  author  has  found 
slight  movement  in  pats  thus  treated,  while  the 
same  cement  has  stood  Michaelis’s  test  perfectly. 
This,  however,  may  have  been  due  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  test  pieces. 

(2)  Heintzel  s  ball  or  glow  test.  Balls  are 
made  by  working  the  cement  paste  in  the  hands. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  set  sufficiently  to  take 
only  slight  impression  of  the  finger  nail.  They 
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are  then  placed  on  thin  sheet-iron  and  heated 
over  a  Bunsen  burner,  at  first  gently,  and  as  the 
balls  dry  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  till  no  more 
steam  is  given  off.  The  balls  should  remai  i 
firm  and  hard. 

(3)  Tetmajer’s  test  is  very  similar  to 
Michaelis’s,  only  balls  instead  of  pats  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  boiled  for  six  hours. 

(4)  Priissing’s  compressed  cake  test.  The 
•cement  is  mixed  with  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of 
water,  then  placed  evenly  in  a  mould  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  The 
cakes  taken  from  the  moulds  are  allowed  to 
harden  twenty-four  hours,  precautions  being 
taken  to  prevent  drying.  The  cakes  are  then 
placed  in  cold  water  for  from  two  to  twenty- 
tour  hours,  then  placed  in  a  hot-water  bath  of 
00°  to  100°  C.  According  to  the  originator  of  the 
test,  cakes  which  showed  no  change  after  being 
four  hours  in  hot  water  were  generally  con¬ 
sidered  of  sound  cement.  If  after  twenty-four 
hours  no  visible  change  had  taken  place,  then 
the  cement  was  certainly  sound  under  hardest 
conditions,  and,  if  these  cakes  showed  also 
particularly  good  strength,  then  these  cements 
were  good  as  regards  this  quality.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  cement  which  will  stand 
this  test,  the  tendency  to  warp  being  due  to 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  cakes. 

About  eight  years  ago  the  author  experimented 
with  a  large  number  of  cements  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  quantitative  results  for  “soundness.” 
The  change  of  volume  in  briquettes  which  were 
boiled  or  steamed  was  measured  by  means  of 
Michaelis’s  micrometer  and  the  briquettes  then 
tested  for  tensile  strain.  The  results,  a  few  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  table,  were  very  interest¬ 
ing,  but  not  reliable,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  cements  of  that  day  being  unfit  to  stand 
the  hot  test. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  ex  st 
as  to  the  value  of  hot  tests,  as  many  cements 
which  have  failed  to  pass  such  tests  have  stood 
well  in  concrete  work.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  a  cement  which  will  stand  this  test  can 
safely  be  used,  but  should  not  be  condemned  on 
its  failure  to  pass  it.  At  present  the  only 
reliable  test  for  soundness  is  to  place  a  pat  of 
neat  cement  in  fresh  water  of  normal  tempera¬ 
ture,  where  it  should  remain  for  about  twenty- 
height  days,  and  examined  from  time  to  time  for 
-signs  of  movement.  When  this  test  is  carefully 
•carried  out  and  the  cement  shows  signs  of 
“  moving,”  it  should  not  be  used  until  a  further 
test  is  made  of  the  aerated  sample.  In  many 
•cases  movement  is  caused  by  the  extreme  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  cement,  and  can  be  overcome  by 
aeration. 

Test  Tube  or  Bottle  Test. — In  this  test  the 
•cement  paste  is  poured  into  a  bottle  or  test  tube 
till  it  is  completely  filled  and  free  from  air 
bubbles.  It  is  then  allowed  to  set,  and  if,  at  the 
■expiration  of  seven  days,  the  vessel  rema  ns 
uncra  ked  or  the  cement  does  not  shrink  it  is 
considered  sound.  This  is  a  very  misleading 
test,  and  so  many  sources  of  error  are  possible 
that  it  should  never  be  attempted  except  by 
an  expert.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in 
getting  the  cement  paste  into  the  bottle  or  test 
tube  and  even  then  other  causes  than  expansion 
through  free  lime  may  cause  the  glass  to  crack, 
such  as  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

“  Marmalade  Pot  ”  or  Temperature  Test. — 
A  most  misleading  test,  and  one  which  causes 
the  manufacturer  much  unnecessary  trouble,  is 


that  advocated  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon  a  few  years 
ag',  and  familiarly  known  as  the  “marmalade- 
pot”  test.  Mr.  Deacon  described  it  as  “a 
perfectly  simple  and  exhaustive  test  for  free 
lime  which  can  be  m  de  in  a  few  minute 
It  is  as  follows  : — “  A  hand  sample  of  cement,  a 
small  vessel  of  water,  a  marmalade  pot,  and  a 
thermometer  are  left  together  for  a  short 
time  to  acquire  a  uniform  temperature.  The 
cement  is  then  gauged  in  the  pot  as  quickly  as 
possible,  with  just  sufficient  water  to  render  it 
plastic,  and  the  thermometer,  being  immediately 
pressed  into  it,  the  initial  temperature  is  re¬ 
corded.  If  within  fifteen  minutes  the  rise  of 
the  thermometer  exceeds  2°  F.,  or  within  sixty 
minutes  3°  F.,  the  cement  is  further  exposed 
before  use.”  A  large  number  of  cements  have 
been  tested  by  the  author  for  rise  of  temperature 
during  setting,  and  in  most  cases  the  samples 
showing  the  greatest  increase  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  sound  under  the  hot-water  test.  The 
diagram  shows  the  results  of  four  samples  thus 
tested.  A.,  B.,  and  C.  were  sound  after  steam¬ 
ing  for  twenty-four  horn's  at  80°  C.,  while  D. 
was  b.dly  cracked  under  similar  treatment. 
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Mr.  D.  B.  Butler,  in  his  paper  on\“  The  Finer 
Grinding  of  Portland  Cement  and  the  Compara¬ 
tive  Value  of  the  Coarser  Particles,”  described 
some  experiments  to  ascertain  the  relation 
between  the  setting  properties  of  cement  and 
the  heat  evolved  during  setting,  and  also  how 
far  the  theory  was  correct  that  little  or  no 
increase  in  temperature  pointed  to  the  absence 
of  free  lime  “  that  is  a  ‘  sound  cement.’  ” 
Samples  were  tested  in  the  Faija  apparatus. 
One  sample  which  showed  an  increase  of  9°  F. 
in  sixty  minutes  during  setting,  when  ground 


extremely  fine  showed  an  increase  of  29°  it 
thirteen  minutes,  and  the  fine  grinding  hac 
rendered  it  perfectly  sound.  Several  samples  o: 
unsound  cement  were  secured  and  re-ground. 
Greater  increase  of  temperature  was  shown  or 
gauging  the  re-ground  samples  than  the  original 
ones,  but  the  fine  grinding  had  rendered  then 
nearly  or  quite  sound  when  subjected  to  thf 
Faija  test.  One  sample  specially  prepared 
containing  a  large  amount  of  free  lime,  showee 
an  increase  of  17°F.  in  thirty-five  minutes 
during  setting.  The  same  sample  mixed  witl 
2  per  cent,  gypsum  and  rendered  very  slow 
setting  increased  only  1°  F.  in  fifteen  minutes 
and  was  still  unsound.  A  large  number  o 
similar  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  this  test  as  one  for  “  soundness.”  Unsound 
over-limed  cements  are  generally  slow  setting 
and  evolve  little  heat.  It  is  the  coarse  grain 
containing  free  lime,  which  slake  only  slowh 
and  expand  after  the  cement  is  set,  which  ari 
dangerous.  The  rise  of  temperature  whei 
cement  is  mixed  with  water  is  less  due  to  thi 
heating  of  the  free  lime  than  to  the  crystallisa 
tion  of  the  cement  compounds.  The  hea 
evolved  by  the  latter  action  is  much  greate 
than  from  the  slaking  of  free  lime. 
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Church,  near  Llandrindod  Wells.— Thi 
foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  thi 
new  church  for  the  parish  of  Disserth,  whicl 
is  being  built  near  Crossway,  Howey.  Th 
architect  is  Mr.  It.  Wellings  Thomas,  Llan 
drindod  Wells ;  and  the  contract  has  beei 
entrusted  to  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bounds,  also  o 
Llandrindod  Wells.  The  church  will  stain 
on  a  site  67  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  it  will  be  buil 
of  stones  from  Brynhir  Quarry. 

New  Church,  Skewen,  Cardiff.— The  foun 
dation-stones  were  recently  laid  of  a  nei 
parish  church,  which  is  to  be  erected  a 
Skewen.  The  building  will  accommodab 
some  350,  and  is  to  be  built  of  Morristo: 
pressed  bricks,  with  biscuit-coloured  terra 
cotta  dressing.  The  style  is  Gothic.  A 
organ  chamber  and  vestry  are  provided.  Th 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Rees,  and  the  cor 
tractors,  Messrs.  Price  Brothers,  of  Cardiff. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Holm  wool 
Sheffield. — The  foundation-stones  wore  la  1 
a  short  time  ago  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodii 
chapel  at  Holmwood.  The  total  cost  of  tb 
work  will  be  about  1,850£.  The  new  chap< 
has  been  designed,  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  M' 
W.  Cecil  Jackson,  of  Chesterfield.  The  wal: 
will  be  faced  with  red  bricks,  and  will  hav 
stone  dressings.  The  building,  which  wii 
comprise  a  main  hall,  choir,  and  two  vestrie 
will  provide  accommodation  for  375  woi 
shippers.  There  will  be  two  front  entrance 
and  vestibules.  The  open  timber  roof  wl 
be  covered  in  with  blue  slates.  The  timbi 
work  and  furniture  will  all  be  of  pitch-pini 
The  windows  will  be  glazed  with  stained  glas 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Brailsford  an 
Randall,  of  Hasland. 

Primitive  Methodist  School-Chapel,  She: 
field. — A  new  Primitive  Methodist  chap' 
and  Sunday  school  are  to  be  erected  on 
site  in  Abbeydale-road,  Sheffield.  The  plai 
for  the  buildings  have  been  prepared  l 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Fenton,  architects,  1 
Sheffield. 

School,  York.— A  new  Council  schoo 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  Poppleton-roac 
York,  to  meet  the  elementary  educational  r 
quirements  of  the  Poppleton-road  and  Leema: 
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jad  districts,  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst. 
'he  actual  cost  of  the  school,  which  has 
■laces  for  1,200  children,  has  been  21,9632. 
he  school  is  built  of  plain  brick,  in  the  Early 
eorgian  style.  The  school,  out-offices,  and  yards 
3cupy  an  area  of  about  acres.  In  the  school 
lere  are  nineteen  separate  classrooms  of 
(xty  each,  a  central  hall  for  the  upper 
jhool,  and  marching  hall,  as  well  as  a  gym- 
asium.  Mr.  W.  H.  Brierley,  of  York,  is  the 
rchitect. 

School,  Cowie.— At  Cowie,  near  Bannock- 
,urn,  the  St.  Ninian’s  School  Board  have 
uilt  a  new  school  from  the  plans  of  Mr 
tonal  d  Walker,  Stirling.  The  building  has 
Dst  4,5001.,  and  gives  accommodation  for  308 
upils. 

Royal  Albert  Memorial  College,  Exeter. — 
he  Corporation  of  Exeter  have  agreed  that 
pplication  shall  be  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ent  Board  for  a  loan  in  respect  of  the  proposed 
dditions  to  the  “  Royal  Albert  Memorial 
ollego,”  for  which  plans,  etc.,  are  to  be 
>rthwith  prepared  by  Messrs.  Tait  and 
farvey,  of  Exeter,  for  the  approval  of  the 
card  of  Education  and  the  Local  Govern- 
lent  Board. 

Soutiiall-Norwood  Free  Library. — The 
nundation-stono  was  laid  recently  of  a 
cw  library  for  Southall  and  Norwood, 
he  Surveyor  of  the  Council,  Mr.  R. 
Irown,  prepared  the  plans,  and  the  tender 
f  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Co.,  of  Tottenham 
nd  Carlisle,  for  the  building,  was  accepted, 
'lie  building  has  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  to  the 
jad.  The  entrance  to  the  library  will  be 
1  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  there  will 
e  rooms  on  either  side.  The  entrance  is 
nder  three  arches.  The  fagade  will  be 
iced  with  Leicester  red  bricks,  with  buff 
irra  cotta  dressings,  the  entrance  arches 
oing  supported  by  Corinthian  columns.  Over 
ie  arches  will  be  a  terra-cotta  panel,  with 
ic  words  “  Southall-Norwood  Public  Library  ” 
:ist  thereon,  and  above  the  centre  window, 
n  the  first  floor,  will  be  a  terra-cotta  panel 
nmmemorating  the  name  of  the  donor  of 
ie  library  (Mr.  Carnegie),  the  whole  sur- 
rnnded  by  a  terra-cotta  pediment.  The 
uilding  stands  18  ft.  from  the  roadway,  and 
1  front  will  be  ornamental  wrought-iron  rail- 
lgs.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  there  will 
0  a  ladies’  waiting-room,  about  19  ft.  by 
3  ft.  6  in.,  and  on  the  left  there  will  be  the 
ntrance  to  the  book  store  and  lending 
brary.  The  reading-room  will  be  43  ft.  long 
y  25  ft.  average  width.  Leading  from  the 
eading-room  there  will  be  a  reference 
brary,  20  ft.  by  23  ft.  6  in.  The  whole  of 
ne  floors,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance 
all  and  lavatory,  will  be  of  pitch-pine  wood 
locks,  the  hall  being  laid  with  moisaic. 
'here  will  be  a  lecture  hall,  33  ft.  square, 
nd  a  committee-room,  the  same  size  as  the 
idles’  waiting-room,  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
'hole  of  the  building  will  be  heated  by  hot 
'ater.  The  internal  fittings  will  be  of  pitch- 
ine  wood. 

The  Hotel  Metropole,  Southend-on-Sea.— 
'he  new  Hotel  Metropole,  Southend-on-Sea,  w'as 
pened  recently.  The  building,  which  has 
sst  upwards  of  300,0002.  to  erect,  has  been 
uilt  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  James  Thomp- 
>n,  architect.  The  furnishing  has  been  car- 
ied  out  by  Messrs.  Goodall,  Lamb,  and 
leighnay,  of  Manchester,  and  by  Messrs. 
>etzmann,  of  London. 

New  Fire  Station,  Kensington. — The 
lemorial-stone  of  the  new  fire  station,  which 
>  being  erected  in  Clarence-mews,  Kensington, 
/as  laid  a  short  time  ago.  The  plans  for  the 
/ork  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley, 
Architect  to  the  London  County  Coun:il,  a' d 
he  contractors  are  Messrs.  Kerndge  and 
lhaw.  The  total  cost,  inclusive  cf  site,  w>ll 
e  about  19,4302. 

Drill  Hall,  Wallsend. — A  drill  hall  for 
lie  2nd  V.B.  Northumberland  Fusiliers  has 
teen  erected  at  Wallsend.  It  is  75  ft.  by 
0  ft.,  and  has  cost  about  1,7502.  On  the 
lasement  there  are  armoury,  clothes-room, 
ergeants’  mess,  orderly-room,  and  stores, 

vhilo  on  the  first  story  there  are  the  officers’ 
ness,  clothes-room,  and  stores,  together  with 
1  balcony  overlooking  the  hall.  The  building 
s  constructed  of  red  brick  and  corrugated 
ron,  and  ground  is  in  reserve  on  which  to 

iut  up  a  caretaker’s  house  and  reading  and 

■ecreation  rooms  for  the  men.  Mr.  M.  H. 

Iraham,  of  Newcastle,  was  the  architect,  and 
he  contract  has  boon  carried  out  by  Mr.  Weir, 
if  Howdon-on-Tyne. 

Refuse  Furnace,  Kensington. — The  founda- 
ion-stone  of  the  new  furnace-house,  in  Wood- 
ane,  Kensington,  was  recently  laid.  The  work 
Is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Goddard, 
(Massey,  and  Warner,  whose  scheme  and 
tender  was  accepted  upon  the  advice  of  Mr. 
William  Weaver,  the  Borough  Engineer,  and 
Sir  A.  R.  Binnie.  The  building  will  contain 
twenty  furnace  cells,  having  a  total  cubical 
capacity  of  11.110  ft.,  capable  of  dealing  with 
1150  tons  of  refuse  per  twenty-four  hours,  the 
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refuse  being  carted  up  inclined  planes  to  tip¬ 
ping  platforms  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  cells. 
At  the  back  of  the  cells  storage  hoppers,  in 
which  refuse  awaiting  combustion  would  be 
placed,  will  be  provided.  The  chimney  shaft 
will  be  156  ft.  high.  Two  steam  boilers 
are  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  the  fur¬ 
naces,  each  working  at  a  pressure  of  160  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  from  which  power  will  be 
supplied  to  machinery  for  the  utilisation  of  the 
clinker  refuse,  and  also  the  necessary  heat  for 
the  disinfecting  a---'aratus.  The  cost  of  the 
scheme  will  be  30,5132. 

- - 

APPOINTMENTS. 

University  or  Leeds.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  University  of  Leeds  on  the 
10th  inst.,  the  Council  appointed  Dr.  George 
Wilson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  to  the  newly-created 
Lectureship  in  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
University.  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  graduate  in 
science  of  the  Victoria  University,  having 
been  a  student  at  Owen’s  College,  where  he 
gained  the  Ashbury  scholarship  in  engineer¬ 
ing.  He  had  two  years’  experience  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  engineering  staff  of  Sir  Leader 
Williams,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Ship  Canal.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  demonstrator  in  the  Whit, worth 
laboratory  of  Owen’s  College,  in  which  post 
he  has  had  ten  years’  experience.  In  1902  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
awarded  him  the  Telford  Premium  for  ex¬ 
perimental  work  on  lateral  pressure  in  sand 
and  its  alteration  by  water. 

- — - 

FOREIGN. 

France. — The  architectural  department  of 
the  Paris  Municipality  is  about  to  undertake, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Commission  des 
Monuments  Historiques,  some  important 
works  of  restoration  at  the  church  of  St. 
Gervais.  The  principal  object  of  the  work, 
which  will  cost  about  135,000  francs,  is  the 
repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  nave  buttresses. 

- In  the  crypt  of  the  Madeleine,  where  some 

work  is  going  on,  has  been  found  the  tomb  of 
Vignon,  the  original  architect  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which,  according  to  the  intention  of 
Napoleon,  was  to  have  been  a  “Temple  de 
la  Gloire  ”  and  not  a  church.  The  tomb  was 
concealed  under  a  pile  of  stones,  and  is  to 

be  opened  out  and  restored. - The  jury  in 

the  competition  for  the  “  Monument  de 
1’ Union  Postale  Universelle,”  to  be  erecteu 
at  Berne,  has  chosen  from  among  122  com¬ 
petitors  the  design  by  M.  Rene  de  Saint- 
Marceaux.  The  design  shows  a  group  of  five 
It  male  figures,  representing  the  five  continents, 
circling  round  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  pass¬ 
ing  messages  from  hand  to  hand.  Below  is 
seated  the  heraldic  image  of  Berne. - Im¬ 

portant  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  port 
cf  Havre  are  to  be  undertaken,  at  a  cost  of 

3£  million  francs. - The  General  Council  of 

Finisterre  has  voted  a  sum  of  247,000  francs 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Prefecture  of 

Quimper. - The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

Limoges  has  voted  a  sum  of  240,000  francs 
for  the  installation  of  a  “Hotel  des  Ser¬ 
vices.’’ - The  jury  in  the  competition  for  a 

statue  of  Jeanne  Dare,  to  bo  erected  at 
Angers,  has  declined  to  recommend  any  one 
of  the  designs  for  execution,  merely  award¬ 
ing  premiums  to  the  three  best  designs. - 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  offered 
to  the  town  of  Riom,  the  birthplace  of  Desaix, 
the  statue  of  the  celebrated  Republican 
general  which  was  formerly  in  the  Place 
Dauphine,  and  was  removed  at  the  alterations 
made  in  the  Place  in  1874.  The  monument, 
which  is  in  a  rather  dilapidated  condition, 
consists  of  a  stele  with  an  inscription,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  bust  of  Desaix,  which  is  being 
crowned  by  a  figure  in  the  dress  of  a  Roman 
warrior.  The  general  design  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  by  the  architect  Percier.  the  bust  and 
the  figure  were  executed  by  Fortin.  The  work 
is  at  present  in  the  Art  Museum  at  Auteui]. 

- - M.  Waldeck- Rousseau,  whose  death  has 

been  recently  announced,  was  not  only  a  poli¬ 
tician  of  the  first  rank,  but  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  enjoyed 
the  regard  of  many  artists,  especially  of 
Falguiero,  of  whom  he  was  a  faithful  friend. 
He  himself  possessed  great  talent  as  a  painter 
in  water-colours. 

Austria. — The  monument  to  the  artist. 
Canon,  to  be  erected  in  Vienna,  will  soon  be 
completed ;  the  statue  is  being  executed  by  the 

sculptor.  Professor  Weyr. - The  new  Surgical 

Hospital,  at  Vienna,  is  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  the  work  is  to  bo  pushed  forward 
as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
portion  of  the  building  will  be  fit  for  use  by 

January  next. - The  foundation-stone  of  the 

new  Catholic  church  at  Zeltweg  is  to  be  laid 
on  August  21 ;  the  architect  is  Herr  Hans 
Pascher. 

Switzerland. — The  Second  International 

Congress  for  the  Promotion  of  Draughtsman¬ 
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ship  was  held  on  August  2,  when  twenty-one 
states  were  represented  by  over  900  delegates. 

- »4  « - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  Candy  and  -Co.,  Ltd.,  have  removed 
their  offices  and  showrooms  from  Mansion 
House  Chambers,  11,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C.,  to  87,  Newman-street,  W. 

Sr.  Philip’s  Church,  Regent-street. — Mr. 
James  Green,  in  his  capacity  of  arbitrator 
for  the  claim  preferred  by  Messrs.  J.  Lyons 
and  Co.,  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners,  has  just  made  his  award  in  respect 
of  the  wine  vaults  and  cellarage  beneath  the 
church.  The  award  amounts  to  10,4092.  in 
respect  of  the  leasehold  interest  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  who  claimed  about  6,0002.  more.  The 
church  will  shortly  be  pulled  down,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  an  Act  recently  passed  in  that  be¬ 
half,  for  the  sale  of  the  site  and  materials. 

Site  of  Christ  Hospital,  London. — The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  constructing  the  new  street,  with 
sewer  and  subway,  across  the  new  vacant  site, 
is  estimated  at  45,0002.,  of  which  sum  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  will  contribute  25,0002. 
The  ground  has  been  acquired  for  purposes 
of  the  General  Post  Office,  and,  in  lieu  ox  the 
projected  thoroughfare  to  relieve  the  traffic 
along  Newgate-street,  steps  are  being  taken 
for  a  widening  of  King  Edward-street. 

Arbitration  Inquiry.— An  arbitration  in¬ 
quiry  was  held  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
Westminster,  on  the  10th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
E.  A.  Gruning,  sole  arbitrator,  respecting  a 
claim  brought  by  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Randall 
against  the  Office  of  Works  for  the  balance 
of  money  alleged  to  be  due  to  them  under 
their  contract  as  builders  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  which  has  been  in  occupation  of  the 
department  for  over  a  year.  Mr.  English' 
Harrison,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Scott  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  claimants,  and  Mr.  Montague 
Lush,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Askwith  represented 
the  Commissioners  of  Works.  A  number  of 
legal  points  were  raised  as  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  contract,  but  no  witnesses 
wore  called.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  argu¬ 
ments,  which  had  occupied  two  days,  the 
arbitrator  consented  to  state  a  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  High  Court. 

The  International  Fire  Service  Congress. 
—The  British  representation  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fire  Service  Congress,  to  be  held 
at  Budapesth,  comprises  a  special  Commis¬ 
sion  formed  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Horace  Folker,  of  the 
National  Fire  Brigades’  Union,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
Marsland,  District  Surveyor,  as  honorary 
secretaries.  The  Commission,  besides  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Congress  at  Budapesth,  will 
report  on  the  fire  preventive  arrangements  of 
Vienna,  Munich,  Frankfurt,  and  Cologne. 
The  Commission,  which  is  ten  in  number,  in¬ 
cludes:— Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chairman  of 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  (as 
chairman  of  the  deputation),  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Fox,  Vice-President  of  the  N.F.B.U. 
The  work  under  consideration  at  the  Congress 
has  special  relation  to  the  Baltimore  fire, 
fire  prevention  in  theatres,  factories,  and 
mills,  to  the  question  of  mechanical  life¬ 
saving  ladders  and  fire  alarms.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Fire  Service  Council, 
to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  Congress, 
the  question  of  universal  statistics  and  other 
matters  will  bo  considered. 

The  Bath  Stone  Firms,  Ltd.— The  annual 
excursion  of  the  employees  of  the  Bath  and 
Wiltshire  district  of  the  Bath  Stone  Firms, 
Ltd.,  took  place  on  Saturday  last  to  Plymouth. 
Three  special  trains  were  engaged,  and  con¬ 
veyed  about  2,000  to  the  town.  Some 
of  the  directors  and  the  whole  of  the  office 
staff  accompanied  the  party. 

Candler  Memorial  Drinking  Fountain, 
Brockwell  Park. — As  originally  purchased 
and  laid  out,  Brockwell  Park  comprised  some 
86  acres.  It  was  bounded  on  the  Brixton  side 
by  43  acres  of  building  land,  and  in  July, 
1899,  it  became  known  that  this  land  was  in 
the  market.  At  once  a  local  committee  was 
formed,  and  ultimately  the  purchase  prie 
was  subscribed,  and  the  whole  space  preserved 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  This  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  zeal  of  Alderman  Samuel 
Horace  Candler,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Park  Extension  Committee.  At  his  death  -t 
was  felt  that  some  memorial  of  his  efforts 
should  be  erected  in  the  open  space.  A  fund 
was  opened,  and,  with  Mr.  Albert  Larking  aa 
hon.  sec.,  a  drinking  fountain  was  erected  at 
the  Water-lane  entrance  to  the  park,  and  this 
has  just  been  unveiled.  The  fountain,  erected 
to  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Sheppard,  archi¬ 
tect,  John-street,  Adelphi,  is  of  grey  and  red 
granite,  capped  with  York  stone,  and  bears 
on  one  panel  a  bronze  portrait  medallion  of 
Mr.  Candler,  and  on  the  other  an  inscription. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J, 

hitehead,  of  Rochester- row,  London. 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Yorkshire  Building  Trade.— The 
federated  master  builders  of  Yorkshire  are 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs  in  their  trade  in  the 
county,  and,  with  this  object,  have  suggested 
to  the  men  a  •‘closer  union  scheme.”  They 
desire  that  in  future  all  disputes  in  the  York¬ 
shire  building  trades  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  the 
constitution  and  detailed  operations  of  which 
thev  propose  shall  hereafter  be  decided  upon. 
In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  these  peace- 
loving  employers,  the  bricklayers,  masons,  and 
carpenters  and  joiners  have  discussed  the 
“  principle  of  arbitration  and  concilia¬ 
tion  ”  at  their  branch  meetings,  and  have 
taken  a  vote  on  the  question.  The  result  is 
to  reveal  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  York¬ 
shire  bricklayers  and  masons  in  favour  of 
such  a  tribunal,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  Yorkshire  branches  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  have  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
the  scheme  by  a  majority  of  1,595,  only  312 
voting  in  its  favour,  as  compared  with  1,907 
against.  Of  the  seventy  branches  of  this 
union,  a  dozen  had  a  majority  in  support  of 
the  idea,  these  including  the  largest  branch 
in  Sheffield,  which  voted  unanimously  in  its 
favour.  The  eight  Leeds  branches  gave  a 
unanimous  vote  against.  This  decision,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  bo  taken  as  final,  as  it  is  said 
that  the  carpenters  were  misled  by  an  un¬ 
official  statement  in  which  it  was  hinted  that 
one  point  of  the  “  Closer  Union  Scheme  would 
be  that  trade  union  carpenters  would  not 
be  permitted  to  work  for  any  but  employers 
connected  with  the  Master  Builders’  Federa¬ 
tion.  The  head  officials  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  now  recog¬ 
nise  that  this  communication  was  unofficial, 
and  in  their  monthly  report  they  say:— We 
deplore  this  action  because  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  interests  of  members  can 
best  be  promoted  by  cultivating  a  closer  union 
between  their  employers  and  themselves,  and 
we  hope  that  if  the  opportunity  again  offers 
itself  a  more  liberal  view  will  prevail,  and 
that  our  society  will  emerge  from  the  isolated 
position  it  now  occupies  in  respect  to  this 
question.  Now  that  the  air  has  been  cleared, 
and  it  has  definitely  and  officially  been 
declared  that  all  details  are  hereafter  to  be 
discussed  and  determined,  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  Yorkshire  are  not  likely  to  lose 
much  time  in  falling  in  line  with  their  brother 
workers  in  the  trade.— Sheffield  Independent. 

- — - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  IMPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

13,811  of  1903.— F.  G.  P.  Peibton  and  G.  0 
Ralston  :  Simultaneously-operated,  Mul¬ 

tiple-cam  Devices  for  Operating  and  Fixing 
in  Position  Bulkhead  Doors,  and  other 
Doors,  Ships’  Side  Lights,  and  other  Win¬ 
dows,  Cylinder  Covers,  and  other  Covers. 
This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  door, 
window  cover,  or  ring,  and  the  frame  or  part 
with  which  it  is  to  make  joint,  of  a  number 
of  pivoted  cams,  means  for  connecting  the 
cams,  and  means  for  simultaneously  operating 
said  cams  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the 
door  tightly  against  the  frame. 

17.842  of  1903.— J.  J.  Jackson:  Holders  or 
'llope  Grips  for  Elevators,  and  Conveyors, 
and  Lifts. 

An  elevator  or  conveyor  for  elevating  or  con¬ 
veying  grain  and  other  substances  or  articles, 
means  for  connecting  the  buckets,  plates,  bars, 
or  other  equivalent  parts,  of  the  elevator  or 
conveyor,  with  the  ropes  or  bands,  consist¬ 
ing  of  gripping  devices  or  clamps  attached  to 
o  informed  on  the  said  buckets,  plates,  bars,  or 
their  equivalent  parts,  comprising  a  gripping 
bolt  or  plug,  and  a  wedge  or  key  arranged 
to  operate  in  connexion  with  said  bolt  or 
plug. 

17.843  of  1903.— J.  J.  Cartwright:  Fixed  or 
Portable  Cooking  and  Warming  Apparatus. 

A  fixed  or  portable  cooking  and  warming 
apparatus,  wherein  solid  fuel  is  burned,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  construction  and  application  of 
a  perforated  fire-box,  suspended  in  an  air 
chamber,  the  supply  of  air  to  which  is  con¬ 
trollable,  in  combination  with  a  closed  and 
hollow-lined  roasting  chamber  open  to  the  said 
perforated  fire-box. 

19,860  of  1903.— E.  J.  Parrish:  Means  for 
Supporting  Window  Sashes,  etc. 

Means  for  supporting  window  sashes,  etc., 
consisting  of  a  front  plate  having  flanges 
thereon,  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  plate,  corner  slots  in  the 


•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  caD 
be  made. 
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lower  part  thereof,  a  flattened  V-shaped  back- 
plate  pivoted  at  its  upper  end,  bearings  at 
or  near  the  upper  end  of  the  rectangular 
opening  for  the  pivots  of  the  back-plate,  a 
projection  upon  the  front-plate  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  pivots  of  the  back-plate  jumping 
their  bearings,  a  roller  working  in  the  recess, 
formed  by  the  back-plate  at  the  rear  of  the 
rectangular  opening,  said  back-plate  forming 
a  path  for  said  roller,  a  spring  for  holding 
the  back-plate  up  to  its  work,  abutments  on  j 
the  front  and  back  plates  for  the  spring,  a 
bar  for  tightening  the  spring  working  in  the  1 
corner  slots,  and  a  recess  in  said  bar  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  spring  and  to  prevent  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  bar. 

20.042  of  1903. — H.  Parker  and  W.  H.  Baker  :  j 
Fire  Cheek  or  Fire  Brick  for  Domestic 
Stoves  and  Ranges. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  cheek  s 
formed  hollow,  with  internal  baffle-plates  or 
louvres  of  substantial  substance,  preferably  of  | 
a  shape  approximating  to  two  sides  of  a  | 
triangle,  the  points  of  each  projection  pro¬ 
jecting  within  the  groove  formed  to  cause  the 
incoming  air  to  travel  in  a  serpentine  course 
to  retard  its  passage,  so  that  it  may  be  acted 
upon  by  passing  over  the  sides  of  the  heated 
projections,  and  so  become  heated  before  its 
exit.  Near  the  top  of  the  cheek  is  a  lateral 
opening  to  deflect  the  air  over  top  of  oven  or 
boiler.  When  in  position  the  bottom  of 
cheek  is  open  for  inlet  of  air  from  ash-pit. 

20,421  of  1903. — F.  Howett  :  Manufacture  of 
Artificial  Stone. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  stone,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
manufacture  of  such  stone  slabs  and  other 
articles  from  refuse  destructor  ashes.  The  in¬ 
vention  consists  in  treating  the  refuse 
destructor  ashes  with  a  chemical  solution 
which  will  render  the  sulphur  contained  in 
the  ashes  incapable  of  having  any  injurious 
effects  on  the  cement  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  artificial  stone.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artificial  stone,  according  to  this 
invention,  the  refuse  ashes  and  clinker,  after 
being  broken  up,  but  before  being  mixed  with 
the  cement  and  other  well-known  ingredients, 
are  thoroughly  well  washed  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  and  soda  or  potash. 

229  of  1904. — E.  Hurn  :  Method  of  Circulating 
Hot  and  Cold  Water  by  Power. 

This  invention  consists  of  an  internal  or 
external  screw  inserted  in  a  pipe,  worked  by 
power,  whereby  the  circulation  of  water  is 
accelerated,  and  all  difficulties  of  circulation 
overcome.  Its  operation  is  as  follows: — A 
revolving  screw  is  inserted  in  the  floe  pipe 
immediately  over  the  boiler  or  circulator. 
This  screw  is  worked  by  belt  and  pulleys, 
driven  either  by  motor,  gas  engine,  or  steam 
power.  The  high  speed  of  this  screw  causes 
a  greatly  accelerated  circulation  of  the 
water.  It  also  overcomes  the  balance  of  power, 
thus  surmounting  all  dips,  in  the  circulation, 
thereby  enabling  any  building  to  be  warmed 
as  easily  with  boiler  placed  in  the  roof  as  in 
the  basement. 

1,649  of  1904. — W.  Bals  :  Door  Locks. 

A  device  for  preventing  accidental  opening  of 
door  locks,  comprising  in  its  construction  a 
star-wheel  with  several  teeth,  fixed  to  the 
stationary  door  wing  or  door  post,  and  a 
spring-actuated  retaining  pawl  for  the  star- 
wheel,  in  combination  with  a  specially-shaped 
door  latch. 

2,771  of  1904.— J.  Fiddi*  and  J.  F.  Watt: 

Sprinklers  for  Extinguishing  Fire. 

A  fire  sprinkler,  consisting  in  the  combination 
with  a  water  pipe  having  a  discharge  outlet, 
of  a  friable  bulb  or  dome  normally 
closing  said  outlet,  means  for  fracturing 
said  dome,  devices  for  normally  sup¬ 
porting  said  fracturing  means,  but  auto¬ 
matically  releasing  the  same  on  abnormal 
rise  of  temperature. 

8,460  of  1904. — A.  Urmacher:  Frames  for 
Concrete  Building,  and  other  purposes. 

This  relates  to  a  boarding  frame  for  the 
manufacture  of  beton  structures,  the  essential 
feature  of  which  is  that,  by  means  of  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  bars,  united  by  tubes 
and  pegs,  there  is  formed  a  frame  divided  into 
squares  which  are  lined  with  short  boards 
of  a  uniform  size,  the  boards  being  held  or 
locked  together  by  U-irons  and  handles,  but 
may  be  removed  without  interfering  with  the 
frame. 

9,944  of  1904.— F.  J.  M.  M.  Ducastel:  An 
Agglutinant  or  Cement,  and  Method  of 
Manufacturing  the  same. 

A  process  for  manufacturing  an  agglutinant 
intended  to  replace  lime  and  cement  in  all 
their  applications,  which  consists  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  with  heat  in  a  rotary  furnace  provided 
internally  with  rollers,  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
preparation  of  lime  or  cement,  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  a  given  but  variable  quantity 


of  silicate,  silicates,  or  even  carbonates,  these 
materials  being  crushed  separately  and  mixed 
at  the  moment  of  their  entrance  into  the 
said  furnace,  where,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
sub-division,  they  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  gas. 

10,238  of  1904.— E.  C.  Mahony  :  Portable  Wall 
Sections  for  House-building. 

A  knock-down  house,  consisting  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  walls  in  portable  sections,  each 
comprising  a  basic  frame  on  the  outer  side 
of  which  is  a  covering  of  weather  boarding 
on  a  sheathing  of  impermeable  material,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  frame  a  wall  lining 
of  interior  finishing,  with  an  intervening  air 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  lining,  and 
means  for  bonding  such  sections  to  one 
another  to  the  house  foundation  sill,  and  to 
the  roof  structure. 

- »  -»  • - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


August  3. — By  R.  F.  Conder  (at  Biggleswade). 
Langford,  Beds. — Freehold  allotment  lands, 

44  a.  0  r.  10  p . 

August  4. — By  Hampton  &  Sons  (at  Haslc- 
mere). 

Bramshot,  etc.,  Hants. — Outlying  portions  of 
the  Hewshott  Estate,  66  a.  0  r.  33  p.,  f. . . 
August  5. — By  Fenn  &  Co.  (at  Chelmsford). 
Great  Baddow,  Essex. — “  Pitt-pl.”  and  7  a. 

0  r.  28  p.,  f.,  p . 

August  6. — By  Fenn  &  Co.  (at  Colchester). 
Wakes,  Colne,  etc.,  Essex  — “  Crepping  Hall 

Estate,"  201  a.  3  r.  13  p.,  f . 

August  9.— Percy  H.  Clarke. 
Brixton— 24  and  26,  Tindal-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  w.r.  651 . 

45,  Laugton-rd.,  u.t.  51 J  yrs.,  g.r.  41.  10s., 

w.r.  361.  8s . 

65  and  57,  St.  Lawrence-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.  8s.,  y.r.  60 1 . 

Camberwell. — 41,  Cambridge-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

g.r.  31.,  w.r.  29/.  18s . . . . . 

13  to  53  (odd),  Cambridge-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  12 1..  w.r.  170/.  6s . 

36  and  88,  Cambridge-st.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  w.r.  72 1.  1 6s . 

Hammersmith. — 35  and  36,  Wilson’s  rd.,  u.t. 

52J  yrs.,  g.r.  5s.  6d.,  w.r.  57/.  4s . 

By  H.  N.  Newton  &  Co. 

Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex. — 23,  24,  and  25, 

High-st.,  f.,  y.r.  88/ . 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  &  Weall  (at  Watford). 

Watford. — 1a,  2,  and  2b,  Nascot-st.,  f . 

August  11. — By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & 
Shephard. 

Notting  Hill. — St.  Mark’s-rd.,  l.g.  rents  40/., 

u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  6s . 

Hackney. — King  Edward-rd.,  etc.,  l.g.  rents 

129/.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  4/ . 

King  Edward-rd.,  l.g.  rents  131/.  10s.,  u.t. 

35,  g.r.  11.  15s . 

Shore-rd.,  l.g.  rents  41/.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  21. 
Stoke  Newington. — 21,  Jenner-rd'.,  u.t.  694 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  36/ . . 

Islington. — 23,  Baxter-rd.,  u.t.  554  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  y.r.  32/ . . 

19,  Norfolk-rd.,  u.t.  55J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,e.r.  32 1. 
Hoxton. — 93,  Herbert-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.  ”  r 

71.  7s.,  e.r.  65/ . . . 

King’s  Cross. — 36,  All  Saint’s-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  79/.  4s . 

Finchley. — 51  and  53,  Lincoln-rd.,  u.t.  79  vrs., 

g.r.  12/.  10s.,  y.r.  and  e.r.  68/ . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Charlton. — 493,  495,  497,  and  499,  Woolwicli- 
rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  4s.,  w.r.  122/.  4s. 
Clapham. — 20,  Park-hill,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
e.r.  75/.  . 


Fulham. — 590,  King’s-rd.,  u.t.  46}  vrs.  g.r. 
6/.  «  -  6 


55/. 


New  Cross. — 170  to  184  (even),  Edward-st., 
u.t.  40  vrs.,  g.r.  16/.  8s.,  w.r.  231/.  8s... 


By  Willis,  Crouch,  &  Lee. 

Clapton. — 1  and  5.  Ganden-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs., 


g.r.  16/.,  v.r.  95/.. 


83/ 


1,151 


91i 


Hampstead. — 40,  42,  and  46,  Denington’ Pa’rk- 
rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s.,  y.r.  173/... 

By  A.  C.  Nicholson,  with  Stanford  & 

Brown  (at  Oswestry). 

Llansilin,  Denbighshire.  —  “  Moelygwelltvn 

Farm,"  82  a.  1  r.  23  p.t  f . 

“  Moelfae  Farm,"  270  a.  1  r.  15  p.,  f. ..[[[[ 

August  12. — By  Tyser,  Greenwood.*  Crier. 
Gunnersbury.— 3  and  5.  Harvard-rd.,  u.t.  72 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  100/ . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freeho.i 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  f< 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rem 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  f 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  'week- 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental  ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  f 
years;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  f< 
square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace :  cres.  for  cresccnd 
av.  for  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  f.j 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  f. 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


fmrn  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  I 

from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  B 
.  Pe£anl>um  (52  numbers)  PREPAID. 
Parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India 
MORp’i  «i°''  „28fl;„pU  Remittances  (payable 

Bm1?  ><  £h?£ld  h®  address«d  to  the  PubUsher  of 
BUILDER,  Cachenne-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  iu  LONDON  and  the  SUBUE 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  anr 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Po 
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MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  20. 

I  Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Sunder- 
nd. 

October  6  and  8. 

Visit  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  New- 
istle-upon-Tyne. — The  following,  amongst  other  arrange- 
lents,  are  being  made  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of 
le  Institute  to  Newcastle  :  The  Northern  Architectural 
ssociation  Reception  Committee  will  receive  the  visiting 
lcmbers  of  the  Institute  at  the  County  Hotel,  at 
.0  p.m.,  on  October  6th.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
ewcastle  will  receive  the  members  at  10.0  a.m.,  on 
ctobcr  7th.  After  which,  about  an  hour  will  be 
evoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  a  paper  on 
Specialism  in  Architecture.”  The  President  of  the 
l.I.B.A.  will  take  the  Chair.  The  Cathedral  and  the 
rinity  House  will  be  visited.  The  Northern  Archi- 
jctural  Association  will  entertain  the  visiting  members 
t  luncheon  at  the  County  Hotel.  Neville-street,  at 
.0  p.m.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  mem- 
ers,  who  wish  to  do  so,  to  visit  during  the  afternoon 
f  Friday,  places  of  interest  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
ourhood.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  will  be  held,  and 
n  Saturday,  October  8th,  arrangements  will  bo  made 
>r  those  who  desire  to  do  so,  to  visit  Hexham  Abbey 
nd  the  Roman  Station  at  the  Chesters,  Chollerford, 
tc.  ;  also  the  New  Shipbuilding  Sheds  at  Messrs, 
wan  &  Hunter's,  Wallsend. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  M.  T. — F.  C.  (Below  our  limit). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
aid  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
dons;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
Irawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  docunn  nts  sent  to  or 
eft  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
.hem. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  hy  the 
mine  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica- 
;ion  or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
sommunications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and 
jiving  addresses. 

Any  commis!  ion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
jr  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
lubject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  Tho  receipt  by  tbe  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  ita 
icceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
less  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
ind  not  to  the  Editor. 


tuthors. 

We  cannot 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
iverage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
ibis  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  16  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Sough  Stocks  and 

I  Grizzles  .  1  13  0  „  „  „ 

facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  10  0  ,,  „  „ 

Flettons  .  1  10  0  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  113  0  „  „ 

Best  Faroham  Red  3  12  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Do.  Bullnoso .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  „  „  „ 


jftAZED  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 13  0 

Headers  .  12  0 

Quoins,  Bulluose, 

and  Flats .  17  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bulluose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


BRICKS,  &c. — ( continued ). 
s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  0d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depftt  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8|  ,,  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  ou  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebea,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2£  „  „ 


Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld. rly  .depot. 

Beer  „  .  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  ,,  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  ,,  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4 


York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 
sizes)  .........  ........  ..  0  7^  ,, 

1|  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,, 


Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  12  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ■>  ,,  3  in.  do.  1  24  „  „ 


SLATES. 


in.  in.  £ 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13 
20  x  12  „  „  13 

20  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12 

16  x  8  „  „  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15 
20  x  12  „  „  18 

18  x  10  „  „  13 

16  x  8  „  „  10 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11 
18  x  10  „  „  9 

16  x  8  „  „  6 


s.  d. 

2  6  per  1000  of  1203  at  r.  d. 
17  6  „ 

0  0  „ 

15  0  „ 

5  0  „ 

12  6  „ 

12  6  „ 

17  6 

7  6  „  ,, 

5  0  „ 

50,,  ,, 

12  6  „ 

12  6  „ 

12  6  „ 


TILES. 


s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  ,,  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  „  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  ,,  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  8,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  "Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles . *. .  48  0  per  1000  „  ,, 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,,  „  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  8,,  „  ,, 

Best  "Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000  „  „ 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „  „  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „  ,, 

Valley  tiles . 3  6  „  „  „ 


WOOD.  At  per  standard. 
Deals :  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

Sin.,  and  3 in. hy  7 in.  and  8 in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  thn  best 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  9  10  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 


WOOD  ( continued ).  At  per  standard. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . . .  0  10  0  more  thau 

.  battens. 

fin .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  59  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . 4  5  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners' Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  iu.  by  7  in.  17  0  0  18  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Battens,  2 J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in...., .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens . 13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  iu.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  iu.  by 

11  in .  13  10  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens... .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

„  ,,  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

Pitch-pme :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 28  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ,, 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  2  6  0  3  6 

8mall  „  „  .  0  2  3  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

|  iu.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch . 0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  . 17  0  0  21  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . . .  ..0  4  0  — 

Prepared  Flooring—  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  plaued  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

1J  iu.  by  7  in.  white,  plaued  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
aud  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDER3,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  3.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  0 

Flitch  Plates . 8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  aud  Stanchions 
including  ordinary  patterns...  7  2  6  ...  8  5  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  3.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars... .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

('And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and 24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

„  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

1,  „  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes 6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

PRICES  CURRENT. — Continued  on  page  215. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

( For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Stables,  etc..  Boulevard.  Hull . . 

350  Tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  etc . j 

Pipe  Sewers  for  Mvtholmes  Outfall  . . i 

Painting,  etc.,  Children’s  Hospital,  Firvale  .  . . 

Alteration,  Co-op.  Soc.  Premises,  103,  Fore-st.,  Saltash 

School,  Firs  Hill,  Sheffield  . J 

Trench  Work,  Canniesburn  Toll  and  Kilbowie . 

Paving  Street . .  ■■■■■  •  • 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Sick  Wards  at  "khse. 

Two  Iron  Exit  Staircases . 

Electric  Light  Installation  . 

Two  Semi-detached  Villas,  Pontypridd . 

Cloakrooms,  Hume-street  and  Mill-lane  Schools  .... 
Alterat'ons.  etc.,  Troedyrhiwfuwch  Inn,  Gelligaer  . . 

Emptying  Wells . ■•■••••• 

Painting  Asvlum  Buildings.  Blackadon.  Ivybndge.. 
Waterproof  Solution  for  Walls  of  Asvlum  Buildings 
Converting  the  Willows  in  Green  Bat  into  Shop,  etc. 

•Fireproof  Floor  to  Switch-board  Gallery  . 

Electrical  Works  at  Workhouse  Premises . 

Manse,  Minister  of  Dallas . 

Sewerage,  Eden  Village .  . . ! 

Sewerage  Works,  North-road  Railway  Bridge . 

45,000  Bricks . . 

565  Tons  of  Lump  Chalk . j 

943  Tons  of  Fine  Sand . 

Committee  Room,  Victoria  Hall,  Rhymney . j 

Painting  and  Renovating  Hall .  ......... 

Extensions,  etc.,  Williams  Endowed  Schools.  Caerleon  ] 
Corrugated  Iron  Sheds  at  Back  of  Eastern  Wharf  . .  : 

Painting,  etc..  Pendleton  Town  Hall . | 

400,000  Jarrah  Wood  Sleepers . 

Laying  220  yds.  9-in.  Sewer  at  Kirklands . 

Storage  Reservoir  on  Finlay  Burn,  Luss  . 

li  miles  15-in.  Fire  Clay  Conduit  . 

Five  miles  15-in.  Cast-Iron  Conduit  . 

Aluminium  Badges  . 

Cottage,  Fochabers  . 

Alterations  etc.,  Rathcoole  Dispensary  . 

Outside  Paintg.,  Countv  Asyl.,  Whittingham,  Preston 

Infant  School,  Garndiffaith.  near  Pontypool  . 

Alterations  to  Infant  School  . 

•Electric  Light  Installation.  Plnmstead  Common .... 

Adapting  “  Grey  Friars  "  Building  to  Museum  - 

Sludge  Tanks  &  Press  Ho.,  Sewage  Wks.,  Salt erhebble 
Boundary  Walls,  Drainage,  etc., ad  j.  Newport  Cemetery 

240  lineal  vds.  of  Unclimbable  Fencing . 

400  yds.  18-in.  C.-I.  Pipes,  etc.,  Dagenham  Sewage  Wks. 

2,700  vds.  Pipe  Sewers,  etc.,  Rainham . 

Pumping  Station  and  Machinery  . 

1,200  yds.  7-in.  Cast-Iron  Rising  Mains . 

Outfall  Works  and  Tanks  and  Filters  . 

Laying-Out,  Six  Acres  of  Land,  Rainham . 

Work  and  Fittings  at  Workhouse  . 

Club  Premises . •  •  . . •  •  ■■  •• 

Holiness  Church  A  Minister  s  House,  lodman-st.,  Hull 
9  000  Perforated  Drain  Covers,  DavvhulmeSew.  Wks. 

Workman’s  Hall  and  Institute.  Ynishir  . 

Alterations  to  Wenvoe  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel 
♦Erection  of  Library, Prince  Reaent’s-la.. Custom  House 
♦Chapel  and  Vestries  at  Christ  Church,  Wolverhampton 

Pumping  Machinery  . 

Improvement  Works.  Spener-street,  . 

Water  Tank  at  Workhouse,  Linton . 

♦Hot-water  Heating  System.  Plumstend  Common 
Country  H’se,  etc.. Higher  Trerose.  Helford  R.,Mawnan 

Clinker  Brickmaking  Plant . 

Unclimbable  Iron  Railings  . 

Presbyterian  Church,  Ravenhill-road.  Belfast . 

School  and  Teacher’s  House  at  Welwick  . 

♦Filter  Beds  at  Sewage  Works  . 

♦Alterations  to  Darenth  Asvlum,  Dartford . 

*  Ere  ction  of  Wood  Fencing.  Highwood Schl., Brentwood 

•Erection  of  Workshops,  etc.,  do. 

Repaving  Bury  New-road . 

Foundations,  etc.,  Avonmout.h  Electricity  Works  .. 

Surface-water  Drains  and  Gullies,  Yardley  . 

A  Cornish  Boiler  at  Union  Workhouse  . 

Furniture.  Fixtures,  &  Fittings,  Wkhse.  Din’g  Hall,  etc. 

Six  miles  of  Stormwater  Sewers,  etc . 

11}  miles  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  etc.,  Coed  Paton  .... 

Valves,  Hydrants.  Meters,  etc . 

Haulage  from  Coed  Paton  . 

Cutting  and  Filling  11}  miles . 

Street  Works  . 

Scavenging.  Hurwort.h . 

Pumping  Station  Buildings,  Water  Tower,  etc . 

Distribution  Mains . 

2.000  Tons  of  Broken  Granite . 

400  Toas  of  2-in.  and  14-in.  Broken  Ironstone  Slag 

•Librarv.  Public  Offices,  and  Assembly  Hall . 

Reconstruction  of  Horse  Tramways  . 

Heating  Workhouse,  Plumstead . 

Receiving  Wards  at  Workhouse,  Woodbridge-road . . 

School  for  400  at  Penvgraig . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buillings  at  Hove  . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Barrow-in-Furness  . . 

♦  New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Fifeness  . 

Chimnev  Shaft  at  Electric  Light  Station . 

•Public  Library  . 

•Erection  of  Chimney  Shaft  . 

♦Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

•Erection  of  New  Northern  Dis.  Post  Office.  Liverpool 
Railway  and  Bridge  over  the  Wear  at  Sunderland. . 
♦Overground  Convenience  at  Cemetery,  Tooting,  S.W. 

Chapel,  Cwmbran.  R.S.O.,  Mon . 

Enlargement  of  Knowle  Council  School  . 

Red  Fir  Telegraph  Poles  . 

Creosoting  Poles . 


By  whom  Advertised, 


Southport,  etc..  Water  Board . 

Haworth  U.D.C . 

Sheffield  Guardians . 

Education  Committee . 

Glasgow  Corporation  Gas  Dept . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Ledbury  Guardians . 

do. 

Batley  Working  Men’s  Club  . 

Stockton  Education  Committee .... 

Mrs.  Morgan . . 

Felixstowe  and  Walton  U.D.C . 

Plymouth  Asylum  Visiting  Comttee. 
do. 

H.  T.  Purvis  &  Son . 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Corporation  . . 
Stoke-upon-Trent  Guardians . 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Gelder  &  Kitchen.  Architects,  76,  T.owgate,  Hull  . . 

j  H.  Rofe  .t  Son,  8,  Victoria-street.  Westminster . 

!  W.  B.  Woodhead  &  Sons,  Engineers.  18,  Exchange,  Bradford  . .  I 

A.  E.  Booker.  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Westbar,  Sheffield . 

!  Secretary,  113,  Fore-street,  Saltash  . I 

,  .1.  R.  Wigfull,  A.R.I.B.A.,  14,  Parade-chmbrs.,  East-pa.,  Sheffield  I 

I  A.  Wilson,  Engineer.  45.  John-street,  Glasgow  . | 

Paving,  etc..  Dept.  (Surveyor’s  Office),  Town  Hall,  Manchester.. 

j  R.  Homes,  Board  Room,  Workhouse,  Ledbury . 

do. 

W.  Booth,  Secretary . 1 

1  .1.  Gabriel,  Trallwn  Bridge,  Pontypridd  . 

M.  H.  Sykes,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees  . .  | 

;  At  the  Inn . 

II.  Clegg,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe  . 

:  C.  Lintern,  Clerk,  Blackadon,  Ivybridge . 


do. 


Larne  R.D.C . 

do. 

Chesterfield  R.D.C. 


do.  I  do. 

The  Directors  .  i  G.  Kenshole,  Architect,  Station -road,  Bargoed 


do. 

The  Governors . 

Dundee  Harbour  Tmstees . 

Salford  Corporation . 

Crown  Agents  for  Colonies . 

Baildon  U.D.C . 

W.  Dist.  Commit.,  Dumbarton  C.C. 
do. 
do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

W  A.  &  G.  Baxter . 

Celbridge  Guardians . 


Trevethin  School  Board . 

do. 

Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society 

Lincoln  Corporation  . 

Halifax  Highways  Committee  .... 
Newport  (I.  of  Wight)  Burial  Board 

Clay ton-le- Moors  U.D.C . 

Romford  R.D.C . 

do. 

do. 


Alverstoke  Guardians . 

Pelaw,  Wardley,  &  Bill  Quay  Club  Co. 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Standard  Colliery  Workmen's  Com. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Thomas . 

County  Borough  of  West  Ham 


Swinton  U.D.C . 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

Linton  Guardians  . 

Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society 

H.  C'oode  . 

West  Hartlepool  Corporation . 

Audenshaw  U.D.C . 

East  Riding  Education  Committee 
Kingston-on-Thames  Corporation  . . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

do. 

do. 

Prestwich  U.D.C . 

Bristol  Electrical  Committee . 

Worcestershire  County  Council  .... 

I  Tavistock  Guardians  . 

I  Richmond  Guardians  . 

Handsworth  U.D.C . 

j  Brymbo  Water  Co . 

do. 


do. 

Lansdowne  &  Griggs,  Archs..  Metropolitan  Bank-chamb'rs,  Newport  | 

J.  Thompson,  Harhour  Engineer.  Dundee  . > 

Borough  Engineer's  Office.  Town  Hall.  Salford  . 1 

Office  of  Crown  Agents,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W . i 

J.  Bentley,  CAerk,  Council  Offices.  Baildon . j 

Babtie  &  Bonn,  Engineers,  180,  Hope-street,  Glasgow . < 

do. 

do. 

Registrar  of  Police,  74,  Bell-street,  Glasgow'  . 

,T.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

F.  Shortt,  Clerk,  Board  Room,  Celbridge,  Ireland . 

At  the  Asylum  . 

Lansdowne  &  Griggs,  Architects,  Newport,  Mon . j 

do. 

F.  Bethell,  23,  Queen  Anne’s-place,  Bush  Hill-park,  Enfield,  N.  1 

W.  Watkins  &  Son,  Architects,  Lincoln  . 

J.  Lord,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax . ] 

I  Stratton  &  Millgate,  Architects,  21.  Quay-street,  Newport  . i 

A.  Dodgeon,  Surveyor,  Clayton-le-Moors . 

J.  Simmons,  Engineer,  Bank-chambers,  Doncaster  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

!  H.  A.  F.  Smith,  Architect,  Star-chambers,  High-street,  Gosport.. 

i  Vaux  Mark.  Architects.  66,  John-street,  Sunderland . 

Melville  Lenham,  Architect,  etc.,  24,  John-st..  Kingston-square,  Hull 
:  Secretary  of  Rivers  Department.  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

E.  Williams.  Architect,  Andrew’s-buildings,  Cardiff .  j 

i  Miss  Howard,  near  Chapel . 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Stratford,  E . 

I  Fleeming  &  Son,  Architects.  10.  Queen-square,  Wolverhampton.. 

R.  Fowler.  Engineer.  Council  Offices,  Swinton,  near  Rotherham. . 

I  Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Bootle . 

W.  Richardson.  Clerk,  Linton . I 

F.  Bethell.  23,  Queen  Anne’s-place,  Bush  Hill-park,  Enfield,  N.  I 

B.  C.  Andrew,  Architect,  Biddick’s-court.  St.  Austell  . | 

N.  F.  Dennis,  Borough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepool  . 

W.  Clough.  Engineer.  2.  Guide-lane,  Audenshaw  . 

S.  C.  Hunter,  Scottish  Provident-buildings,  Belfast  .... 

The  Clerk  of  Works,  Beverley  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Clattern  House,  Kingston-on-Thames 
Officee  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 


do. 
do. 

I  Surveyor’s  Office,  Chester  Bank,  Prestwich . 

j  H.  Faraday  Proctor,  City  Electrical  Engineer,  Temple  Back,  Bristol 

I  A.  E.  Brookes,  Breedon  Cross,  King’s  Norton . 

1  J.  D.  Johnstone,  1,  Church-lane.  Tavistock . 

P.  Umney,  Clerk,  Union-chambers,  Richmond,  Surrey . 

H.  Richardson,  Engineer,  Council  House,  Handsworth  . 

H.  Dennis,  Engineer,  Ruabon 


do. 

Houghton-le-Spring  U.D.C. 

Darlington  R.D.C . 

Bicester  U.D.C . 


Hitchin  U.D.C.  . 


do. 

Ilkley  U.D.C . 

West  Ham  Corporation  . 

Woolwich  Guardians  . 

Ipswich  Guardians  . 

Rhondda  U.D.C.  Education  Com.. 
Admiralty  . 


do. 
do. 

Torquav  Town  Council  . 

Han  well  U.D.C . 

Torquav  Town  Council  . 

Hanwell  U.D.C . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

N.E.  Railway  Co . 

Lambeth  Borough  Council . 

Penvwain  Congregational  Church  . 

Bristol  Education  Committee . 

Postmaster  General . 


do. 
do. 
do. 

J.  W.  Holbrook,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Houghton-le-Spring  . 

J.  Robinson,  Union  Offices,  Darlington  . 

E.  F.  Tanner,  Clerk,  Bicester . 


do. 


W.  O.  Times,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Hitchin . 

do. 

W.  Bakewell,  Architect,  38,  Park-square,  Leeds . 

J.  E.  Waller.  Engineer,  29,  Great  Georgc-street,  Westminster  . . 

T.  Cutter,  Clerk.  30,  Rectory-place,  Woolwich  . 

Frown  &  Burgess,  Architects.  Princes-street,  Ipswich  . 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage,  Pentre  . 

Superintending  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth  . 

Directorof  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-ave,  W.C. 
Supt.  Engr.,  H.M.  Naval  Estb.,  Rosyth,  near  Inverkeithing,  N.B. 
H.  A.  Garrett,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  Chambers,  Torquay 

Council's  Clerk,  Hanwell,  W . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall-chambers,  Torquay  . 

Council’s  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Hanwell.  W . 

H.M.  Office  of  Warks,  Storev’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

C.  A.  Harrison,  Engineer,  Central  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . . 

Borough  Engineer,  346,  Kennington-road,  S.E . 

W.  T.  Phillips,  Emporium-buildings,  Cwmbran . 

P.  Addie.  City  Valuer,  Council  House.  Bristol  . 

S.  C.  Hooley,  Stores  Department,  G.P.O.,17  &  19,  Bedford-st.,  W.C. 
do. 


Aug.  18- 
Aug.  19- 


J.  Wightman  Douglas,  1,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  j 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Ashton-under-  hvne  . 

C.  Daniel,  Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Stoke-upon-Trent . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect.  Elgin . 

J.  W.  Whiteford,  B.E..  Atlantic-buildings,  28,  Waring-strcet,  Belfast 
do. 

1  Colin  Clegg,  Engineer,  Ramsley  Lodge,  Baslow,  near  Chesterfield 
do. 


do. 

Sept.  ' 
do. 

Sept.  I 
do. 

Sept.  ! 


do.  1 
do.  3 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  26 
do. 
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CONTRACTS.— Cotitinued. 

- 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

mitlvo  Method.  College,  Alexandra-rd.,  Manchester 
npletion,  Handysides-arcade,  Pcrcy-st.,  Newcastle 

w  Street,  Wilmington  . •  • . . 

He.  Down  Fourteen  Houses,  Barker-st.,  Shrewsbury 
iterations  to  Premises,  High-street,  Winchester  . . 

ting  Shop  Windows,  Bridge-street,  Bradford - 

100I,  Wingrovo  . •••••; . 

phalting  Playground,  S.  Kirkby  New  Schools - 

ik.  Sh’ft,  Middleton  Main  Seam,  Wrenthorpc  Colliery 
n.  Grit  Setts,  3-in.  Flags;  also  Kerbs  and  Edgings 
ection  &  Laying-out  of  Permanent  Show-yard,  Elgin 
action  of  24-Bed  Isolation  Hospital  in  Honey-lane 

Exors.  late  G.  Handyside  . 

G.  &  T.  Earle,  Ltd . 

Messrs.  Hillier  &  Sons . 

Bradford  Mechanics’  Institute  .... 
Nowc.-on-Tyne  Education  Committ. 

F.  W.  Dixon,  Architect,  Trevclvan-buildings,  Manchester  . 

J.  W.  Dyson.  Architect.  67,  Grey-street,  Newcastlc-on-Tync - 

Brodrlck,  Lowthcr,  &  Walker,  Architects,  77,  Lowgate,  Hull - 

W.  Richards,  Surveyor,  Swan-hill,  Shrewsbury . 

Colson,  Farrow,  &  Nisbett,  Architects,  45,  Jewry-strect,  Winchester 

E.  W.  Roberts,  Secretary  . 

C.  Walker,  Architect,  Eldon-square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

T.  H.  Richardson,  Architect,  Hcmsworth . 

Low  Laithes  Colliery,  Ossett  . 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Morayshire  Farmer  Club . 

Waltham  Joint  Hospital  Board. .  . . 

W.  Rox  Black,  Town  and  County  Bank-buildings,  Elgin . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankraont,  E.C . 

do. 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

chitectural  Assistant . 

lantity  Surveyor . 

nitary  Inspector . 

Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation  .... 

Surrey  Education  Committee . 

Bermondsey  Borough  Council  .... 

Aug.  22 
do. 

Sept.  6  ' 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue . 

Those  marked,  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvi.  xvil. 


ICES  CURRENT.— Continued  from  page  213, 

METALS  (continued).  Per  ton,  in  London 

£  s.  d.  £  s-  d. 

it  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

it  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22g. &24g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


£  s.  d. 

\d— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  7  6 

’ipe  in  coils  .  14  17  6 

toil  pipe  .  17  7  6 

Jompo  pipe .  17  7  6 

ic — Sheet — 

fieillo  Montague  . ton  27 

iilesian . 

pper — 

Strong  Shoot . per  lb. 

rhin  ,,  . . 

Jopper  nails  .  „ 

.ASS— 

Strong  Shoot . . 

rhin  ,,  . 

h — English  Ingots  .  ,, 

iLDER — Plumbers'  .  „ 

tinmen's . . 

Blowpipe . 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


26  15  0  . 

0  0  10  . 
0  0  11  . 
0  0  10  . 

0  0  9J  . 
0  0  10  . 
0  1  31. 

0  0  6J  . 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 


oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

uted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

,,  21  oz. . 

Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 


2jjd.  per  ft.  < 
lid.  „ 

4d. 

k- 


4d 

Sid. 

5d. 

$£• 

4d. 

ljjd. 

lid. 

2fd. 


riled 


OILS,  tus.  £ 

iw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes .  per  gallon  0 

,  in  barrels .  ,,  0 

,  in  drums  .  ,,  0 

,  in  pipes . .  ,,  0 

,  in  barrels .  ,,  0 

,  in  drums  .  ,,  0 

arpentine,  in  barrels .  ,,  0 

fcj  „  in  drums  .  ,,  0 

enuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18 

8d  Lead,  Dry .  ,,  18 

Bst  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  cwt.  0 

iockholm  Tar .  per  barrel  1 


s.  d. 
1  7 


1  10 
1  9 
1  10 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 


iue  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

ale  Copal  Oak . 

upertine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

ine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

upertine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  s 

Churches  . 

ino  Elastic  Carriage  . 

upertine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

ine  Palo  Maple  . . 

incst  Palo  Durable  Copal  . 

xtru  Pule  French  Oil  . 

Iggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

7 hate  Copal  Enamel  . 

xtrn  Palo  Paper . 

lest  Japan  Gold  Size . 

lest  Black  Japan . 

iak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

irunswick  Black  . 

lerlin  Black  . 

knotting . 

'reach  and  Brush  Polish . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
0  8 
0  10 
0  12 
0  10 

0  14  0 
0  12 
0  16 
0  16 
0  18 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10 
0  16 
0  9 
0  8  6 
0  16 
0  10  0 
0  10 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unlesB  authenticated  either  by  the 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish 
announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest 
Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases 
and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


AMBLE  (Northumberland).— For  960  yds.  of  random 
whin  chip  paving  in  Newburgh  and  Bridge-street  back 
lanes,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Gibson, 
Surveyor,  Amble: — 


KELSO. — For  laying  main  water  pipes  and  con¬ 
struction  of  reservoir,  for  the  Kelso  District  Committee. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Newtown,  Gt. 
Boswells : — 

A.  R.  Bums,  Kelso* .  £494 


LONDON. — For  reconstructing  in  concrete  part  of 
river  wall  at  Chancellor’s  Wharf,  for  Hammersmith 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  H.  Mair,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Broadway,  Hammersmith  : — 

G.  C.  Webb  fc  Co . £1,211  19  3 

A.  Fasey  &  Co .  945  1  6  ; 

W.  H.  Williamson  &  Sons .  933  0  0 

Muirhead,  Greig,  A  Matthews  . .  913  4  5 

W.  H.  Strickland  &  Co .  884  7  8  1 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co .  79  4  0  0 

A.  T.  Catley .  793  0  0  3 

Case  Sea  Defence  Syndicate,  Ltd.*  770  15  2  j 


Paving:  R.  Scott,  Amble* 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND. — For  erecting  cottage  homes, 
and  for  other  work,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  C.  John¬ 
ston,  architect  and  surveyor,  Cockton  Hill,  Bishop 
Auckland.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Gcorgo  Bell,  Ncwcastlc- 
on-Tyno  : — 

T.  Atkinson  . .  £6,506  14  1  T.  Hilton . £5,586  0 

Walton  Bros.  . .  5,893  0  G.  H.  Boll  -  5,578  11 

T.  Manners _  5,598  19  | 


BUSHEY  (Herts).— For  the  drainage  and  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  playground,  and  for  erection  of  playshed,  for 
tho  Managers  of  the  Boys’  British  School.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Symo,  architect,  4,  High-street,  Watford: — 

G.  R.  Mann  ..  £595  8  5  I  6.  Wiggs  - £510  0  0 

H.  Pitkin  _  536  12  3  W.  A.  Jones  . .  493  0  0 

W.  <fc  D.  Wilkins  627  0  0  J.  Tyler,  Wat- 

F.  P.  Bliss _  512  0  0  |  ford*  .  483  0  0 


LONDON. — For  converting  two  houses  into  shops,  at 
340  and  342,  Barking-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Spitslod.  Mr. 
Money  Marsland,  architect  and  surveyor,  68,  Groat 
Tower-street,  E.C. : — 


A.  B.  Hill  . £390  I  W.  J.  Maddison* - £365 

A.  Webb  .  379  I 


LONDON. — For  tho  erection  of  now  factory 
premises  on  tho  site  of  Nos.  45,  46,  and  47,  Clerkon- 
well-green,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  A.  J.  lfollington.  Mr.  H. 
Yolland  Boreham,  architect,  73  and  75,  Fiusbury- 
pavement,  E.C. : — 


F.  W.  Harris . £6,429 

Spiers  &  Son .  6,145 

G.  Barker .  6,089 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  5,774 
C.  North  .  5,490 


W.  H.  Wags  tail  & 

Sons  .  £5,442 

Battley,  Sons,  & 

Holness .  5,440 

Sabey  &  Son .  5,240 

J.  Chcssum  &  Sons*  5,128 


COWPEN.— For  making-up  Thompson-strcet,  etc., 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Grieves,  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  Council  :- 


E.  Simpson  £872  14  0 
w.  Proudlock 

&  Co .  861  15  4 

McLaren  &  Co.  707  13  9 


J.  Robson,  New- 
castle-on- 

Tyne* .  £692  5  6 

J.  Shannon. .  . .  691  15  6 


GRAIG-Y-FEDW. — For  erecting  thirty  semi-detached 
houses  at  Graig-y-fedw,  near  Abertridwr,  for  tho 
Trustees  of  tho  Graig  Building  Club.  Mr.  G.  L. 
Watkins,  architect,  Station-terrace.  Caerphilly 


F.  Howells _ £225 

Passmore  &  Per¬ 
kins  .  218 


Hamilton  &  Mil¬ 
lard  .  £217  0 

R.  Jones,  Aber*. .  216  10 

A.  Herne  &  Co. . .  215  0 


HOVE. — For  paving  works,  etc.,  Cambridgc-road, 
Conway-street,  and  Lansdowno-place,  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Hove : — 

W.  Whiteman,  59,  Clarendon-villas  Hove....  £507 


ILFORD.— For  paving  Ley-street,  from  Cranbrook- 
road  to  Vicarage-lane,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  H.  Shaw.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  : — 

Parsons  &  Parsons,  Wharf,  Ilford  ....  £4,915 


ILFORD. — For  315  yds.  of  oak  fencing  and  one 
pair  of  gates  in  Tanner’s-lane,  Barkingside,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Public 
Offices,  Ilford : — 

Langdon  &  Clark,  3,  Grosvenor-road,  Ilford..  £239 


ILFORD. — For  road  works,  Park-lane,  Chadwcll,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Ilford  :— 

B.  Wf  Glenny,  Consingle,  RonifonJ  . .  £354  10  6 


NORTHWICH. — For  sewerage  works,  Winnington- 
lanc,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  H.  Ban¬ 
croft,  A.M.Inst.C.E..  88,  Moslcy-strcet,  Manchester. 
Quantities  by  engineer  : — 

Etheridge  & 

Clarke  ..  £1,194  8  10 
J.  Dale  ....  1,120  18  9 

Sanders  & 

Torrance  .  1,031  19  9 


A.  J.  Cottlo  £1,098  7  1 
S.  Hutton, 

Bowdon*  894  6  9 


REDDITCH. — For  erecting  a  brick  chimney,  120  ft. 
high,  at  the  Electricity  Works,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Bernard  Perrins,  Surveyor,  Redditch  :— 


A.  G.  Avery .  £883 

J.  Roberts  .  866 

G.  E.  Jackson .  739 

G.  Emery .  666 

F.  Newbould,  Red¬ 
ditch*  .  649 

T.  Geomans .  646 


Smith  Bros . £1,050 

Universal  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co .  1,019 

G.  Huins  &  Sons  . .  999 

A.  Nevins  &  Co...  980 

Alphons  Custodis 

Chimney  Co .  918 

P.  Myles  .  902 

Steel  Chimney. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  £1,076  I  E.  White  . £850 

A.  Nevins  &  Co.  . .  975  I  Piggott  &  Co .  819 

Boiler  House. 

F.  Newbould  .  £666  1  A.  G.  Averv .  £543 


W.  H.  Eakins  &  Son  658 
T.  Yeomans . 


G.  Huins  &  Son,  Red- 
ditch*  .  500 


SHILDON  (Durham).— For  road  works.  East-parade, 
for  the  Shildon  and  East  Thickley  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  C.  Heslop,  Surveyor.  Quantities  by 
Surveyor : — 

W.  Burdon  . £189  I  Muggeridge  &  Coates, 

|  Shildon*  .  £158 

[Estimated  cost,  £188.] 
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SENGHERITH.— For  erecting  shop,  warehouse,  and 
stable,  for  the  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  •  — 
Davies  &  Lloyd  £1,285  10  I  J.  Williams, 

R.  Jones .  1,283  0  High-st.,  Abor*  £1,265  0 

|  D.  C.  Jones _  1,245  15  j 


SLAITH WAITE. — For  350  tons  of  Penmaenmawr 
granite,  for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 

Per  ton. 


TREDEGAR.— For  erecting  twenty-five  houses  at 
Park-hill,  for  the  Chamber  of  Trade  Building  Club 
Mr.  W.  Beddoos  Roes,  architect,  37,  St.  Mary-stroet 
Cardiff : — 

_  _  ,T  Per  houso. 

D.  J.  Vaughan,  Tredegar .  £305  0  0 


J.  N-  Smith  &  Co.  (Horton  Granite) .  10 

T.  Feather  (Cliffe  Hill  Granite)  .  12 

T.  Feather  (Hard  Blue  Rock) .  ,s 

R.  Allen  (granite  as  sample)  .  11 

R.  Allen  (granite  as  sample)  .  11 

J.  J.  Lee  (Penmaenmawr  Granite) .  11 

Brundrill  &  Co.(  Penmaenmawr  Granite  2 J  in. )  11 
Brundrill  &  Co..  Liverpool  (Penmaenmawr 

Granite,  2  in.)*  .  u 

Brundrill  &  Co.  (Penmaenmawr  Granite  Jin.)  0 

Ord  &  Maddison  (Blue  Granite)  . .  1|  ] 

Threlkeld  Granite  Co.  (Thrclkeld  Granite)  10 
G.  A.  Watson  *  Co.  (Penmaenmawr  Granite)  ll 
Darbishers,  Ltd.  (Penmaenmawr  Granite)  11 
C'arlingford  Granite  Co..  Ltd.  (Syenite)  ....  ll 


WAKEFIELD. — For  erecting  branch  store  at  New- 
millerdam,  for  the  Wakcfleld  Industrial  Society,  Ltd. 
Mr.  A.  Hart,  architect  and  surveyor.  Bank-street, 
Wakcfleld.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Excavators,  Masons ,  Bricklayers,  and 
Steel  Work  :  Marshall  &  Son,  Chapel- 

j  thorpe*  .  £267  17  7 

Joiner:  V.  Noble,  Wakefield*  .  170  0  0 

Plumper :  W.  Gillott,  Wakefield*  ....  ,36  7  6 

Slaters  :  I’ukles  Bros.,  Leeds* .  21  5  0 

Painters :  Broadbent  &  Son,  Wakefield''  s  14  0 


£504  4 

Complete  Work, 

F.  F.  Salmon  *  I  H.  Waite _ £550 

1  Co . £040  15  6  I 


1 


ST.  ALBANS. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence 
Brampton- road,  St,.  Albans,  for  Mr.  F.  Knox  Furtado.’ 
Mr.  S.  Doddimeado  Edmunds,  architect  and  surveyor 
St.  Albans  : — 

E.  Dunham . £478  0  I  Vail  *  Williamson!  £307  10 

Edmunds* Wright  375  0| 

J  Reduced  and  accepted. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  L 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofin] 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


(incorporating  tho  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  a 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Uatn, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


WICKLOW. — For  concrete  foundations  and  other 
works  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  a  new  technical 
school  on  The  Mall,  for  tho  Urban  District  Council 
Mr.  John  Pansing,  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor,  Wicklow  :  — 

A.  M.  Gowan  .  £175  0  0 

W.  Rose,  Fitzwilliam-squaro,  Wicklow*  123  10  0 


’U"  Broadwater,  Elmhurst,  Linley,  »ud  Wlmjorns  roads,  for  tho  Urban  District 

Council.  Mr.  V, .  11.  Prescott,  Engineer.  Coomhes  Crott  House,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  :-.  “ 


E.  Frost,  Tottenham* 
Grounds  &  Newton  . 

G.  Porter . 

E.  T.  Bloomfield  . .  . 

T.  Rowley,  jun.l . 

T.  Adams . 

C.  Bloomfield . 


Broadwater-road. 

Elmhurst- road. 

Linley-road. 

Wimborne-road. 

£  s.  d. 
1.234  8  0 

1,209  2  10 

1.734  2  6 

1,328  7  3 

1,361  12  0 

1,441  8  4 

£  s.  d. 

T  355  2  2 

382  15  4 

536  9  6  Z 

P  386  7  3  ' 
407  9  5 

441  7  2 

360  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

754  0  0 

760  I  0 
‘1,059  7  7 

S  797  14  11 

828  11  10 

893  18  6 

789  16  6 

£  s.  d. 

535  10  7 

585  1  9 

746  1  7 

540  10  1 

638  1  O"  ‘ 

rauuA.ici. — .'LLLcpien  iut  me  erection  oi  a  resi¬ 
dence,  Clarence-road,  for  Mrs.  E.  S.  Edmunds.  Mr.  S. 
Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect  and  surveyor  St. 
Albans  :  - 


W.  Goodchild  &  Sons  .  £560 


EMPIRE  PALACE  ALTERATIONS,  PORTS¬ 
MOUTH.— In  our  last  issue,  the  name  of  tho  contractor 
whn  is  carrying  out  this  work  was  given  as  “  F.  Cake  ” 
it,  should  have  been  “  F.  Corko.”  The  mistake  was  not 
!  ours. 


ST.  ALBANS. — For  tho  erection  of  a  residence. 
Clarence-road,  St.  Albans.  Mr.  S.  Doddimeado  Ed¬ 
munds,  architect  and  surveyor,  St.  Albans 
Vail  &  Williamson  . .  £740  |  Edmunds  &  Wright  £700 


ST.  ALBANS. — 'For  the  erection  of  a  residence, 
Vertilam-road,  St.  Albans,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Hayes.  Mr.  S. 
Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect  and  surveyor,  St. 
Albans.  Quantities  by  the  architect:— 

""  *■  T  -  ■  E  x)unham _ £1,686  0 

C.  W.  Dumpel- 

ton  .  1,547  0 

Vail  &  William¬ 
son  .  1,459  15 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


Wibley  *  Jervis  £2,138  0 
J.  T.  Bushell  . .  1,970  0 

Miskin  &  Sons  1,744  0 
Goodchild*  Jef¬ 
fery  .  1,725  5 

W.  Sharp .  1,716 


121,  BUNIIILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materit 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehou 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  aud  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraof 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO..  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele^e°"^1^.°t'g 
MPTPUIM  X  cnilf8'  prices  street, S.W9.' a’ 

1*1  C  I  unlm  Ql  dull  l  32.  CLEMENT’S  LANE,  E.C 


1  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/1, 


GRICE  &  CO.  9  Merchants, 


ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINCT0I 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 


Tolephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


ST.  ALBANS. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  shop, 
Catherine  and  Etna-street,  St.  Albans,  for  Mr.  C.  A. 
Sharpe.  Mr.  S.  Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect  and 
surveyor,  St.  Albans.  Quantities  by  the  architect :  — 
Goodchild  &  Jeffrey  £838  I  Vail  &  Williamson, 

|  St.  Albans* . .  £780 

STOKE  RIVERS  (near  Barnstaple). — For  restoring 
and  reseating  tho  Parish  Church.  Mr.  W.  J.  Tamlvn 
architect,  Minehead  : — 

J.  Bryant  *  Son,  Barnstaple* . £327 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


B.  NOWELL  r  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KEN8INGTON. 

Norwy,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 

Vn.trc-u: _ C* _ 


Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP 
ROAD  MAKING. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


Building  &  Monumental  Stom 


One  of  tho  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety-' 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  smi 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerb 
Headstones,  ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  i 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKINGrTON  &  CO 

(Established  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


I? is! PVF d.  TrnHs  \tnrb 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFINi 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVIN 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


ESTABLISHED  1834 


EWART’S  PATENT 

COPPER  ROOFING 


QUANTITIES  TAKEN  FROM  DRAWINGS  &  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd  346-350  euston  road  London  n.w. 
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AST  week  we  dealt 
with  the  various 
questions  p  r  o- 
pounded  by  Sir 
William  Gars  tin 
relative  to  the 
control  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  that  as  the  Soudan  and 
Egypt  proper  must  derive  their  supplies 
j’of  water  from  the  same  sources,  and  as 
i  the  prosperity  of  both  countries  depends 
l  entirely  upon  the  one  river,  any  important 
irrigation  scheme  projected  for  one 
[  country  has  a  definite  bearing  upon  the 
|  other.  The  ostensible  object  of  the 
Report  by  the  chief  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  is  to  consider  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Nile,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Blue-book  goes  beyond  the 
subjects  indicated  in  the  title.  For  the 
.sake  of  consistency,  however,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  works  chiefly  connected  with 
Egypt  is  continued  in  appendices  to  the 
volume. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  main  irrigation  projects  for  Egypt, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Garstin,  are  “  advisable  for  execution 
within  a  not  very  remote  future.”  The 
mild  verbiage  of  the  extract  in  the  fore¬ 
going  sentence  is  evidently  intentional, 
for  Sir  William  repeats  in  the  present 
Report,  what  he  has  said  on  previous 
occasions,  that  the  execution  of  large 
engineering  works  in  Egypt  >  is  not 
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extremely  urgent,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  an  adequate  escape  for  the 
Nile  during  unusually  high  floods.  The 
various  schemes  proposed  are  recognised 
to  be  desirable,  and  properly  so,  for 
their  realisation  would  largely  increase 
the  wealth  of  Egypt.  We  go  a  little 
beyond  the  studied  moderation  of  official 
language,  and  suggest  that  some  at 
least  of  the  projects  actually  are  urgent, 
although  not  vital  to  the  financial 
stability  of  the  country.  In  support  of 
this  contention  we  cite  the  fact  that, 
although  the  Assouan  Dam  was  only 
completed  at  the  end  of  1902,  the  whole 
of  the  water  furnished  thereby  has 
already  been  apportioned,  and  the  Irri¬ 
gation  Service  has  been  compelled  to 
refuse,  applications  for  water.  The 
world,  and  Lancashire  in  particular,  wants 
cotton  of  that  variety  which  no  country 
can  produce  better  than  Egypt,  and  yet, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  William  Will- 
cocks,*  “  the  Egyptian  landowners  of 
l  .\  million  of  acres  are  compelled  to  wait 
perhaps  for  many  years,  while  every 
country  under  the  sun  which  can  grow 
cotton  is  trying  to  acclimatise  their 
special  product,  and  they  themselves  are 
doomed  to  sit  idle.” 

Those  who  read  between  the  lines  will 
see  by  the  following  extract  that  Sir 
William  Garstin  is  fully  aware  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  further  large  engineering  works 
for  increasing  the  supplies  of  water  to 
cultivators.  He  says  : — “  The  desire  to 
acquire  fresh  land  in  Egypt  is  general, 
and  is  becoming  keener.  An  increase  to 

*  "The  Assuan  Reservoir  and  Lake  Mcerla,”  1004. 


the  cultivated  area  must  also  increase  the 
revenues.  If  the  Egyptian  Government 
is  prepared  to  face  a  large  expenditure, 
then  I  see  no  reason  for  delaying  the 
execution  of  the  more  important  pro¬ 
jects,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  results  obtained  will  fully  warrant 
such  a  decision  if  taken.” 

Before  discussing  any  such  schemes  we 
will  refer  briefly  to  the  question  of  flood 
escape.  So  many  years  have  passed 
without  the  occurrence  of  a  dangerous 
flood  that  the  danger  to  Northern  Egypt 
at  such  a  time  may  appear  to  be  a  remote 
contingency.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
another  high  flood  will  come,  for  past 
records  show  that  the  intervals  between 
abnormally  high  floods  never  include 
many  years.  Owing  to  the  extension  of 
cultivation,  the  improved  methods 
adopted,  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  augmented  value  of  land,  the  damage 
consequent  upon  a  breach  in  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  would  be  far  more  serious  in  the 
present  day  than  was  the  case  in  former 
times.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  a 
considerable  sum  should  be  expended  in 
the  provision  of  means  for  carrying  off  the 
surplus  waters  of  dangerously  high  floods. 
If  this  precaution  be  neglected  there  will 
inevitably  come  a  disaster  that  will  carry 
ruin  and  desolation  throughout  the  land. 
Two  methods  are  now  proposed  for  the 
provision  of  escape  power  :  (1)  The  con¬ 
struction  of  an  escape  canal  leading  to  the 
Wadi  Rayan  depression  in  the  Fayoum, 
and  (2)  the  remodelling  of  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile.  Both  these  projects 
receive  attention  in  Appendix  I.  of  the 
.  Report.  ,  - — 
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tc  Sir  William  Garstin  there  states  that 
“  no  examination  of  the  different 
measures  possible  for  improving  the  water 
supply  of  Egypt  can  be  complete  without 
taking  into  consideration  those  schemes 
proposed  for  this  purpose  by  Sir  William 
Willcocks.*  These  are  of  such  import¬ 
ance  that.  I  will  give  them  precedence 
over  all  others.” 

The  schemes  in  question  are  the 
following  : — 

(1)  The  raising  of  the  Assouan  Dam  to 
provide  water  for  perennial  irrigation  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

(2)  The  utilisation  of  the  Wady  Rayan 
as  a  secondary,  reservoir  for  Northern 
Egypt,  and  to  serve  as  a  flood  escape. 

(3)  The  remodelling  of  the  Rosetta 
branch,  to  enable  it  to  be  used  as  a  flood 
escape. 

Sir  William  Willcocks  originally  de¬ 
signed  the  Assouan  Dam  of  such  a  section 
that  it  could  afterwards  be  raised  6 
metres,  and  so  hold  up  an  additional 
volume  of  1.000,000,000  cubic,  metres  of 
water,  and  he  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
desirability  of  raising  this  structure  to  its 
Ml  height.  In  the  present  Report  Sir 
William  Garstin  candidly  admits  that  he 
has  hitherto  opposed  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  work,  and  adds  that,  if  it 
be  considered  as  forming  a  portion  of  a 
definite  programme,  he  withdraws  his 
opposition.  He  says  further,  “  1  consider 
it  to  be  a  desirable  project,  and  one  that 
will  render  undoubted  service  to  Egypt.” 
We  need  not  discuss  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  original  opposition  offered  by  Sir 
William  Garstin.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  one  has  ever  suggested  the  work 
for  executioR  without  the  formulation 
of  a  definite  programme  for  utilisation 
of  the  additional  summer  supply. 
Only  two  of  the  five  objections  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  weight — one  relating 
to  the  provision  of  funds,  and  the 
other  to  the  further  submersion  of  the 
monuments  on  Phil®  Island.  With 
regard  to  these,  we  may  say  that,  owing 
to  the  happy  relations  now  subsisting 
between  England  and  France,  financial 
difficulties  in  Egypt  are  far  less  acute,  and 
that,  while  the  further  submersion  of 
Philse  will  probably  cause  no  injury  to  the 
temples,  it  will  most  certainly  detract 
still  more  from  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
buildings  and  of  the  landscape  generallv. 
This,  as  Sir  William  Garstin  says,  “  must 
always  be  a  matter  for  deep  regret,  but 
even  such  a  consideration  should  not  be 
allowed  to  weigh  against  the  benefits  that 
would  result  to  the  fellahin  of  Egypt  from 
so  large  an  increase  in  the  storage  capa¬ 
city  of  the  Assouan  reservoir.” 

Our  only  objection  to  the  project  is 
based  on  the  {esthetic  point  here  raised, 
otherwise  we  thoroughly  endorse  the 
opinions,  to  which  Sir  William  Garstin 
now  expresses  his  adherence,  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  one  from  which  almost  immediate 
results  may  be  anticipated,  and  that  the 
extra  water  stored  can  be  utilised  in 
Lower  Egypt  almost  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  the  substitution  of  perennial 
irrigation  in  Upper  Egypt  for  the  existing 
basin  system.  It  is  a  happy  augury  that 
the  two  leading  irrigation  experts  in 
Egypt  are  now  in  accord  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  scheme  which  will  double  the 
capacity  of  the  Assouan  reservoir  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  not  more  than  500,000/. 

*  "The  Assuan  Reservoir  and  Lake  Mceris.’’  I 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  present 
proposal  to  utilise  the  W'ady  Rayan  is 
very  different  from  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  in  1894.  The  idea 
then  was  to  fill  the  reservoir  direct  from 
the  Nile  when  the  levels  permitted,  and 
to  use  the  water  to  supplement  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  its  lowest 
volume.  This  scheme  possessed  such 
inherent  defects  that,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  it  was  rejected  bv  Sir  William 
Willcocks  when  acting  as  Director- 
General  of  Reservoirs.  To-day  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  entirely  changed,  owing  to  the 
completion  of  the  works  at  Assouan  and 
Assiout,  and  Sir  William  Willcocks  now 
stands  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Wady 
Ravan  scheme.  The  accompanying  plan 


fact  that  by  itself  it  can  give  a  plentij 
discharge  in  April  and  May,  less  in  Juij 
and  very  little  in  July,  and  it  was  for  t! 
reason  that  in  my  report  of  1894  to  tj 
Egyptian  Government  I  had  reluctaml 
to  recommend  that  it  be  not  carried  oii 
But  when  the  Assouan  reservoir  is  capalj 
of  supplying  two  milliards  of  cubic  metij 
of  water  it  will  be  possible  to  utilise  t 
Mceris  Lake  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Tj 
Assouan  reservoir,  being  high  above  tj 
level  of  the  Nile,  can  give  its  supply  at  t  j 
beginning  or  end  ol  the  summer  ;  it  c:| 
give  it  slowly  or  with  a  rush  ;  while  t 
projected  Lake  Mceris  being  directly  ,j 
communication  with  the  Nile,  and  onj 
slightly  above  low  Nile  level,  its  discharu 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  differed 


shows  the  general  design  of  the  proposed 
works.  Formed  about  2,000  years  ago, 
the  ancient  Lake  Mceris  covered  the 
whole  of  the  Fayoum  up  to  the  level  of 
22.5  metres  above  mean  sea  level.  Sir 
Hanbury  Brown,  in  his  work  on  the 
“  Fayoum  and  Lake  Mceris,”  has  col¬ 
lected  all  available  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  ancient  lake,  and  after 
thorough  examination  of  the  question  has 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  converting 
the  Wady  Rayan  into  a  modern  Lake 
Mceris.  Sir  William  Garstin  also  says  in 
the  present  Report  that  the  scheme  is  a 
most  attractive  one,  and,  “  if  feasible, 
appears  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  best 
method  of  increasing  the  water  supply  of 
Egypt.”  The  project  is  thus  described 
by  its  originator*  “  When  the  Assouan 
Dam  will  have  been  raised,  we  shall  be 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  what  it  will 
be  able  to  do.  The  projected  Wady 
Rayan  reservoir,  or  the  modern  Lake 
Mceris,  will  be  well  able  to  supply  the  two 
remaining  milliards  of  cubic  metres  of 
water  when  working  in  conjunction  with  { 
the  Assouan  reservoir.  The  great  weak-  j 
ness  of  this  projected  lake  has  lain  in  the  : 

*  “The  Assuan  Reservoir  and  Lake  Mceris," p.ll.  | 


of  level  between  it  and  the  Nile,  and  co 
|  sequently  as  the  summer  advanced 
[  would  gradually  fall,  and  not  be  able  ■ 
give  at  the  end  of  the  summer  a  quart 
of  the  discharge  it  could  give  at  tl 
beginning. 

“  But  let  us  imagine  that  the  reservo 
and  the  lake  are  both  completed  and  fu 
j  of  water,  and  that  it  is  the  first  of  Apri 
Lake  Mceris  will  be  opened  on  to  the  Ni 
j  and  give  all  the  water  needed  in  the 
;  month,  while  the  Assouan  reservoir  wi 
be  maintained  at  its  full  level.  In  Ma 
Lake  Mceris  will  give  nearly  the  who! 
!  supply  and  the  reservoir  wiil  give  littl. 
In  June  the  lake  will  give  little  and  th 
reservoir  much  ;  while  in  July  the  lake  wi 
give  practically  nothing  and  the  resej 
voir  the  whole  supply.  Working  tc 
gether  in  this  harmonious  manner,  th 
reservoir  and  the  lake,  which  are  the  tru 
complements  of  each  other,  will  easil 
provide  the  whole  of  the  water  needei 
for  Egypt.” 

Naturally,  as  in  all  important  under 
takings  of  the  kind,  there  are  severa 
points  worthy  of  investigation,  and  thes 
have  been  duly  considered  by  the  chie 
officials  connected  with  the  Irrigatioi 
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epartment.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
icessary  to  take  into  account  the  volume 
:  water  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
serve  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the 
Sudan.  The  amount  so  apportioned  is 
[ual  to  200  cubic  metres  per  second,  and 
3  abstraction  from  the  river  during  the 
inter  months  will  not  be  without  its 
fluence  on  the  scheme.  As  a  matter 
fact,  two  alternative  projects  are  pro¬ 
ved  by  Sir  William  Willcocks  :  (1)  A 
servoir  to  hold  two  milliards  of  cubic 
etres  with  a  single  channel  for  filling 
id  discharging  ;  (2)  A  reservoir  to  hold 
ree  milliards  of  cubic  metres  with 
parate  inlet  and  outlet  channels. 

In  a  supplement  to  Appendix  I.  of  the 
sport,  Mr.  Webb,  Inspector-General  of 
rigation  in  Upper  Egypt — making  use 
figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Verschovle, 
spector-General  for  Lower  Egypt,  as  to 
rer  discharges — shows  that  after  deduc- 
in  for  the  Soudan  the  smaller  reservoir 
oposed  could  not  be  filled  by  means  of  the 
thr  Yusuf  during  the  winter  months  in 
fear  of  minimum  supply,  and  that  even 
ter  a  mean  year  the  filling  of  the  reser- 
ir  would  be  difficult  and  might  pre- 
licially  affect  navigation  in  the  river, 
irther,  he  points  out  that  in  order  to 
pply  the  Yusufi  Canal  it  would  be 
cessary  to  maintain  a  head  of  4.5  metres 
ove  the  Assiout  barrage,  a  course  that 
•uld  iu  his  opinion  entail  the  con- 
uction  of  a  subsidiary  downstream 
ir  similar  to  those  recently  built  by  Sir 
tnbury  Brown  below  the  Delta  barrage, 
aether  with  remodelling  works  in  the 
-hr  Yusuf  and  the  upper  reach  of  the 
rahimieh  Canal.  Therefore,  in  order 
render  the  smaller  project  feasible,  it 
pears  necessary  either  to  increase  the 
pply  passing  Assouan  during  the 
nter  or  to  abandon  the  idea  of  pro- 
ling  the  supplies  proposed  for  the  Blue 
le  region.  With  regard  to  the  second 
larger  project,  Mr.  Webb  considers 
it  the  scheme  is  quite  feasible,  as  the 
lervoir  could  be  filled  every  year  by 
i  flood  water,  and  even  in  very  low 
ods  like  those  in  1899  and  1902. 

Webb  also  criticises  the  dimensions 
the  feeder  and  outlet  canals  proposed 
the  originator  of  the  scheme.  How- 
er,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  either 
oject  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no 
lential  difference  of  opinion  between 
:  William  Willcocks  on  the  one  hand 
d  Mr.  Webb  on  the  other.  The  recent 
oposal  to  withdraw  water  for  the 
udan  is  a  matter  that  might  be  dealt 
tli  by  increasing  the  flow  of  the  Nile  by 
iasures  such  as  those  discussed  in  our 
tide  of  last  week,  and  the  dimensions  of 
e  feeder  and  outlet  canals  for  the  new 
servoir  are  simply  details,  although  they 
ly  affect  the  cost  of  the  work  very  con- 
lerably. 

There  remains,  however,  one  point  for 
nsideration  which  is  of  much  import- 
ce,  namely,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
lether,  when  the  reservoir  is  full,  the 
?h  water  level  maintained  will  not 
iduallv  cause  infiltration  through  the 
Ige  separating  the  Wady  Rayan  from 
e  Fayoum.  About  this  there  are 
ferences  of  opinion.  Sir  William  Will- 
cks  states  definitely  that  there  will  be 
infiltration,  pointing  out  that  the 
esent  Fayoum  was  formerly  full  of 
iter  standing  63  metres  higher  than 
e  bottom  of  the  Wady  Rayaiq  and 


remained  so  for  thousands  of  years:  He 
argues  that  if  there  had  been  any  serious 
infiltration  from  the  ancient  Lake  Mceris 
there  would  have  resulted  a  considerable 
lake  in  the  Wady  Rayan  which  could  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  numerous 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  district  in 
various  ages.  Other  authorities,  including 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Technical  Commission,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  fear  that  infiltration  might 
result,  and,  taking  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration,  Sir  William  Garstin  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  thorough  geological 
examination  of  the  country  is  desirable 
before  definitely  recommending  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  project. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  Wady 
Rayan  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in 
many  respects  this  depression  would 
constitute  an  admirable  site  for  a  flood 
escape,  but  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Webb,  who  points  out  that,  “  if  the 
Wady  Rayan  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
flood  escape,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
still  further  widen  the  inlet  canal.”  The 
late  Colonel  Ross  calculated  the  minimum 
discharge  of  a  Nile  flood  escape  at 
100,000,000  cubic  metres  a  day.  Such 
a  discharge  would  necessitate  a  canal  of 
very  large  section  and  very  heavy 
expenditure  which,  the  Report  says, 
would  only  be  warranted  were  no  alter¬ 
native  means  available.  This  considera¬ 
tion  leads  to  the  third  proposal,  namely, 
the  remodelling  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of 
the  Nile. 

In  his  recent  pamphlet  Sir  William 
Willcocks  recommends  that  both  branches 
of  the  river  should  be  so  improved  as  to 
diminish  the  danger  from  flood.  The 
insecurity  of  the  country  against  a  very 
high  flood  is  only  known  to  those  respons¬ 
ible  for  guarding  its  banks,  and  we  have 
already  stated  that  immunity  from 
dangerous  floods  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue.  During  high  floods,  the  Nile  is 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  land, 
which  is  protected  by  embankments 
stretching  from  Assouan  to  the  sea.  In 
Upper  Egypt  a  very  high  flood  is  fully 
1  metre  above  the  land,  on  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile  it  is  2  metres,  and  on 
the  Damietta  branch  as  much  as  3.5 
metres  in  some  places.  The  Damietta 
branch  is  practically  little  more  than  a 
canal,  and  Sir  William  Willcocks  con¬ 
siders  the  wisest  policy  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  take  the  Rosetta  branch 


Damietta  barrage  as  though  the  Damietta 
branch  were  an  ordinary  canal.  He 
proposes  that  the  section  of  the  Rosetta 
branch  shall  be  brought  to  a  uniform 
width  by  means  of  spurs,  and  the  banks 
thrown  back  where  necessary,  so  that  this 
channel  may  be  able  to  carry  a  much 
larger  discharge  without  danger  to  the 
country.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  an  excessive  dis¬ 
charge  in  the  Damietta  branch  has  long 
been  recognised  by  the  responsible  chiefs 
of  the  Irrigation  Department,  and  the 
only  thing  necessary  with  regard  to  this 
waterway  would  be  to  regulate  it  by 
means  of  the  Barrage,  so  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  should  not  exceed  that  of  a  normal 
flood.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Garstin,  it  would  certainly  stand  this 
without  any  serious  risk  to  the  country, 
more  especially  if  a  sufficient  sum  were 
spent  in  strengthening  the  banks  and  in 
training  works.  He  says  with  regard  to 
the  Rosetta  branch,  “  If  it  is  to  act  as  a 
flood  escape,  and  I  agree  with  Sir  William 
Willcocks  that  it  should  be  made  to  do  so, 
then,  as  he  says,  it  must  be  put  in 
thorough  order  and  remodelled  through¬ 
out  its  length.” 

Apart  from  auxiliary  works  for  the 
efficient  distribution  of  water,  and,  above 
all,  of  drainage  works  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  corollaries  to  irriga¬ 
tion  canals,  the  conversion  of  lands  from 
basin  to  perennial  irrigation,  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  areas  still  unfit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  regular  operations  of  the 
Irrigation  Service,  we  have  now  touched 
upon  all  the  important  irrigation  works 
projected  or  foreshadowed  in  connexion 
with  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 

Let  us  next  summarise  the  various 
undertakings  mentioned  in  the  Report, 
some  recommended  for  immediate  pro¬ 
secution,  others  for  execution  after  a  few 
years,  and  others  as  proper  objects  for 
inquiry.  In  the  table  following  we 
include  the  estimated  cost  of  each  pro¬ 
ject,  these  figures  being  subject  to  the 
reservation  that  they  are,  as  Sir  William 
Garstin  says,  ‘k  nothing  but  approxima¬ 
tions,  based  for  the  most  part  upon  rough 
calculations,  and  that  consequently  they 
do  not  possess  much  value.”  Definite 
estimates  will  of  course  be  prepared  later, 
from  which  accurate  ideas  of  the  cost  and 
value  of  the  various  schemes  can  be 
obtained.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
fairly  assume  the  amounts  set  forth  to  be 
quite  near  enough  for  general  guidance. 


and  call  it  the  Nile,  regulating  upon  the 

Table  Showing  New  Irkigation  Projects  for  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 


Description. 


i  Remodelling  Rosetta  and  Damietta  Branches 

of  the  Nile  . 

Raising  of  the  Assouan  Dam  . 

1  Bahr-el-Gebel : — 

(a)  Construction  of  New  Channel  . 

( b )  Remodelling  of  Bahr-el-Zaraf  . 

Wady  Rayan  Reservoir  . 

Conversion  of  750,000  acres  in  Upper  Egypt 

to  Perennial  Irrigation  . 

Two  Barrages  in  Upper  Egypt  . 

Canal  and  Drainage  Works  in  Lower  Egypt . . 
Regulation  of  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert. .  . . 

!  Barrage  on  Blue  Nile  . 

!  Ghezireh  Canal  System  on  Blue  Nile . 

Reservoir  near  Rosaires  on  Blue  Nile  . 

j  River  Gash  Scheme  . 

I  Reservoir  Project  on  Atbara  River . 

1  Reservoir  Projects  on  Rivers  Dinder  and  Rahad 
.  Reservoir  Projects  on  Upper  Valley  of  Atbara 
I  River  . 


To  provide  flood  escape . 

To  increase  storage  capacity  by 
1,000,000,000  cubic  metres . 

f  To  increase  water  supply  for  Egypt  and} 

(.  the  Soudan . j 

To  storage  of  water  for  Lower  Egypt  and 

to  serve  as  a  flood  escape  . 

To  utilise  additional  storage  in  Assouan 

reservoir . 

To  facilitate  distribution  of  additional 

water  stored  in  Assouan  reservoir . 

To  utilise  additional  supplies  contemplated 
To  provide  further  water  for  Egypt  and 

the  Soudan . 

To  develop  the  Eastorn  Soudan  . 


6,500,000 

3,400,000* 

5,700,000f 

3,000,000* 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 


*  This  is  merely  an  alternative.  t  The  cost,  as  estimated  by  Sir  William  Willcocks,  is  only  2,600, 000/.  E. 
*  This  item  is  stated  at  6,000,000/.E.  elsewhere  in  the  Report,  apparently  In  error. 
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Beyond  the  undertakings  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  table,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  as  previously  stated,  at  least 
1 ,000,000/.  has  still  to  be  spent  upon  con¬ 
version  works  in  Middle  Egypt,  so  as  to 
permit  the  complete  utilisation  of  the 
water  held  up  by  the  Assouan  Dam  at 
its  present  height.  As  this  expenditure 
forms  part  of  the  previous  irrigation  pro¬ 
gramme  connected  with  the  Nile  Reser¬ 
voir  Works,  the  item  is  not  included  in 
the  table,  although  the  funds  have  still  to 
be  provided  by  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Considering  the  relative  urgency  of  the 
works  mentioned  in  the  table,  we  must 
first  emphasise  the  fact  that,  while  the 
needs  of  Egypt  proper  are  of  paramount 
importance,  the  Soudan  ought  not  to 
be  neglected.  This  point  to  some  extent 
affects  the  order  in  which  the  works  are 
recommended  for  execution.  Again, 
some  of  the  projects  are  at  present  in  a 
very  nebulous  condition,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  being  more  than  mere  sugges¬ 
tions  for  inquiry.  Lastly,  we  must 
remember  that,  even  if  the  whole  of  the 
plans  were  prepared,  and  the  funds  were 
available,  the  works  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  many  years  to  come,  partly 
because  it  would  be  necessary  to  preserve 
a  certain  natural  sequence,  and  partly 
because  extensive  auxiliary  works  in  the 
form  of  weirs,  regulators,  irrigation 
canals,  and  drainage  channels  would  have 
to  be  executed  after  the  completion  of 
each  item  in  the  large  programme  now 
before  us.  Subject  to  such  reservations 
as  these,  we  may  point  out  what  portions 
require  relatively  early  treatment  and 
what  portions  may  advantageously  be 
left  for  future  consideration. 

Having  regard  to  the  urgent  necessity 
for  protecting  the  highly-cultivated  lands 
of  Egypt  from  disaster  in  the  event  of 
dangerously  high  flood,  we  are  thoroughly 
justified  in  placing  the  remodelling  of  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  in  the 


among  his  present  recommendations.  No 
one  can  predict  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  two  projects  on  the  Upper  Nile  can 
be  realised,  and  one  most  favourable 
feature  about  the  Wady  Ray  an  scheme  is 
that  the  site  is  right  in  the  midst  of  civili¬ 
sation  and  readily  accessible  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  labour  and  materials.  Assuming 
no  geological  difficulties  are  shown  to 
exist,  the  construction  and  filling  of  the 
reservoir  could  be  completed  within  a 
period  estimated  by  Sir  William  Will- 
cocks  at  four  years;  and  by  Mr.  Webb  at 
seven  years.  The  water  stored  would 
then  be  available  for  Egypt  while  more 
ambitious  undertakings  were  in  progress, 
and  when  additional  supplies  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  White  Nile  become  so 
ample  that  the  Wady  Rayan  will  no 
longer  be  required  as  a  reservoir  it  will 
constitute  an  efficient  flood  escape,  as 
Lake  Mceris  did  in  ancient  times.  The 
point  here  discussed  is  of  much  import¬ 
ance  and  clearly  deserves  consideration. 

Turning  attention  to  the  Soudan,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Garstin,  who  says,  “  The 
money  that  may  be  spent  in  that  region 
upon  development  is  practically  un¬ 
limited.”  At  the  present  time  water  and 
irrigation  works  are  wanted  to  a  limited 
extent  for  the  encouragement  of  agri¬ 
culture  by  the  existing  population.  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the 
Soudan  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  irrigation  works  upon  a  large  scale. 
For  many  years  to  come  the  chief  want 
of  the  country  must  be  population.  As, 
however,  no  progress  will  be  possible  until 
a  commencement  has  been  made,  all  the 
projects  mentioned  are  to  be  studied 
without  delay,  and  those  which  promise 
even  a  moderate  amount  of  success  will 
be  put  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  become  available. 

Sir  William  Garstin  has  prepared  three 
estimates  which  we  have  summarised  in 
the  following  table  : — 
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el-Gebel,  the  cost  of  the  new  channel  beinji 
included  in  the  former  and  that  of  im 
proving  the  Bahr-el-Zaraf  in  the  latter  I 
Estimate  No.  III.  deals  simply  witl 
works  considered  to  be  urgent,  but  a  foot.  I 
note  in  the  Report  says,  “  The  only  real-11 
urgent  works  to  my  mind  arc  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3.  These  involve  an  expenditure  o 
6,900,000/.E.” 

We  have  now  to  see  what  return  ma;i 
be  anticipated  from  the  expenditure  in 
volved.  Sir  William  Garstin  says  thai 
this  is  not  easy  of  calculation,  especiall  I 
so  far  as  the  Soudan  is  concerned,  for  i  : 
is  impossible  to  predict  how  soon  th  | 
revenue  will  reach  the  maximum,  corre 
sponding  with  the  ultimate  expenditure 
Taking  Estimate  No.  I.  as  the  basis  c  I 
calculation,  the  results  are  as  give’ 
below  : — 


Approximate  Annual  Returns  in  Land  Ta| 
from  Expenditure  in  Estimate  No.  I.  [I 


Upper  Egypt: — 

£E: 

£E.  . 

Basin  Land  Converted  . 

375,000 

Land  Irrigated  by  Pump3  .... 

30,000 

Lower  Egypt  : — 

Land  Brought  under  Cultivation 

1,205,0, 

The  Soudan  ”1 

350,000 

Lands  on  the  Gash . 

50,000 

Land  in  the  Nile  Valley  Nortli 

100,000 

— 

500, 0i| 

Grand  Total  . 

. £El,705,Qi 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  theJ 
figures,  the  return  upon  capital  would  ID 
about  8-35  per  cent.,  without  taking  in« 
account  the  increased  value  of  the  lanol 
brought  into  cultivation  or  the  increaJ 
in  the  railway  and  custom  receipts.  Tlljl 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  would  ll 
very  considerable.  In  Egypt  alone,  t\1| 
million  acres  remain  for  improvemerJ 
two-thirds  of  this  area  having  only  flo«j 
irrigation,  and  one-third  being  entirofl 
without  irrigation.  Sir  William  Wiu 
cocks,  who,  in  addition  to  his  long  officii 


first  place,  and  the  raising  of  the  Assouan 
Dam  second,  although,  as  suggested  by 
Lord  Cromer,  the  two  works  might  be 
dealt  with  simultaneously.  If  no  special 
provision  were  contemplated  for  the 
Soudan,  we  should  be  inclined  to  support 
Sir  William  Willcocks  in  advocating  the 
formation  of  a  reservoir  and  flood  escape 
in  the  Wady  Rayan,  and  in  assigning  the 
third  place  to  this  project.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  to  take  early  steps  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Soudan  naturally  indicates 
the  improvement  of  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  as 
the  project  next  in  order  to  the  two 
already  mentioned.  Having  increased 
the  discharge  of  the  Nile  by  obviating 
waste  in  the  Sudd  regions,  it  might  cer¬ 
tainly  be  advisable  to  construct  the  pro¬ 
posed  reservoir  in  the  Wady  Rayan,  and 
then,  adding  the  storage  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  to  that  of  the  Assouan  reservoir, 
enough  water  would  be  stored  within  the 
boundaries  of  Egypt  to  suffice  for  the 
irrigation  of  every  acre  of  cultivable  and 
reclaimable  land.  Sir  William  Garstin 
at  present  appears  to  assume  that  the 
improvement  of  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  may 
furnish  enough  water  to  render  unneces¬ 
sary  the  construction  of  the  Wady  Rayan 
reservoir,  but  possibly  he  is  also  taking 
into  account  the  extra  discharge  to  be 
obtained  by  regulation  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
At  anv  rate  lie  does  not  include  the  item 


New  Irrigation  Projects  Recommended. 


No. 

Description. 

Estimate  I. 

Estimate  II. 

Estimate  IIIJ 

1 

Rosetta  and  Damietta  Branches . 

Assouan  Dam  . 

£E. 

000,000 

500,000 

5,500,000 

£E. 

900,000 

500,000 

3,400,000 

£E. 

900,000  1 
500,000  i 
5,500,000  1 

4 

5 

6 

Conversion  of  Upper  Egypt  Basins . 

Barrages  in  Upper  Egvpt, . . 

Canal  and  Drainage  Works,  Lower  Egypt .... 

3,000,000* 

2,000,000 

1  .ooo.ooot 
2,000,000 

3,000,000* 

2,000,000 

1 ,000,000+ 
2,000,000 

1,000,000$ 

500,000 

8 

9 

10 

Barrage  on  Blue  Nile . 

Ghezireh  Canal  System . . 

Reservoir  at  Rosaires  on  Blue  Nile . 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

1 ,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 

1,000,000  I1 
500,000  i 

500,000  i 

11 

Total  . 

20,400,000 

18,300,000 

12,900,000  l 

*  Stated  at  3  000  000/.  on  n.  175  and  5,000,000/.  on  p.  170,  the  latter  apparently  in  error.  t  Omitted  in 
Estimates  I.  and  II.,  as  given  in  the  Report.  J  One  barrage  only. 


For  some  reason,  not  explained  in  the 
Report,  the  item  for  the  execution  of  canal 
and  drainage  works  in  Lower  Egypt  is 
omitted  from  Estimates  I.  and  II.  in  the 
original.  We  have  therefore  added  the 
cost  of  these  works  in  each  case,  so  that 
the  three  schemes  may  be  comparable, and, 
as  in  the  previous  table,  we  have  put  the 
cost  of  conversion  works  in  Upper  Egypt 
at  the  figure  first  stated  in  the  Report. 
Estimates  I.  and  II.  include  the  projects 
which  Sir  William  Garstin  selects  as  those 
most  suitable  for  execution,  leaving  the 
others  mentioned  in  his  Report  for  subse¬ 
quent  consideration.  It  will  be  observed 
that  No.  II.  is  the  same  as  No.  I.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  item  relative  to  the  Balir- 


experience,  has  acquired  useful  co:  i 
mercial  experience  as  the  managiji 
director  of  a  land  and  irrigation  compaiili 
estimates  that  the  value  of  these  lari 
would  be  increased  by  30/.  per  acrerli 
perenially  irrigated.  This  means  an  adh 
tion  of  60,000,000/.  to  the  national  weah| 
Taking  Estimate  No.  I.,  and  debiting  y}\ 
Soudan  with  2,000,000/.  only  of  the  ell 
of  works  on  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  and  at  t 
Great  Lakes,  we  have,  in  round  figun): 
13,000,000/.  for  Egypt  and  7,500,0(0 
for  the  Soudan.  Then,  over  and  ab<| 
returns  in  the  form  of  land  tax  and  ot)  i 
receipts,  Egypt  would  obtain  60,000,0« 
for  an  expenditure  of  15,000,000/.,  i, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  similsiji 
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satisfactory  result  should  not  be  attained 
n  the  Soudan  by  careful  and  judicious 
outlay. 

The  possibilities  opened  up  by  the 
projects  discussed  are  vast  almost  beyond 
jonception.  No  doubt  the  details  of  the 
various  schemes  may  have  to  be  modified 
is  further  information  is  rendered  avail- 
ible,  but  the  general  programme  surely 
ndicates  the  lines  of  development  to  be 
:ol lowed.  Sir  William  has  clearly  earned 
she  gratitude  of  Egypt  by  the  care  and 
jonspicuous  ability  with  which  he  has 
created  the  subject,  and,  if  successfully 
iccomplished,  the  works  foreshadowed 
n  his  Report  will  increase  the  wealth  of 
;he  country  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
most  sanguine,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
institute  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
mgineering  genius  of  the  present  era. 

- «  4^ - 

FHE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 

HjODESTLY  describing  himself  as 
j  an  amateur,  Mr.  Balfour 

_ I  delivered  on  Wednesday  last 

week  one  of  the  most  admirable  presi- 
lential  addresses  which  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Association  within  recent  years.  The 
subject  chosen,  “  Reflections  Suggested 
Dy  the  New  Theory  of  Matter,”  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  the  consideration  of 
difficult  and  abstruse  problems,  and 
bhe  task  of  preparing  an  address  upon 
such  a  subject,  for  delivery  before  a 
sritical  audience,  would  be  thought 
sufficiently  formidable,  even  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  scientist.  In  his  address,  Mr. 
Balfour  deals  almost  entirely  with  specu¬ 
lative  physics.  He  shows  that  during 
the  last  hundred  years  the  views  of 
scientists  have  been  much  modified, 
not  merely  by  such  far-reaching  dis¬ 
coveries  as  the  atomic  and  molecular 
composition  of  ordinary  matter,  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  the  laws  of 
the  conservation  and  dissipation  of 
energy,  but  by  the  more  and  more 
important  part  which  electricity  and 
the  ether  occupy  in  any  representation 
of  ultimate  physical  reality.  To-day 
we  have  new  theories  of  matter.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  all  material 
substances,  whatever  be  their  outward 
form,  or  atomic  constitution,  are  but 
electricity  itself,  the  atoms  themselves 
being  made  up  of  electrical  monads. 
Others  go  a  step  farther,  and  suggest 
that  these  electrical  monads  may  be 
but  a  modification  of  the  universal  ether. 
Whether  this  final  unification  be  accepted 
or  not,  it  is  clear  that  electrical  monads 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
ether,  upon  which,  indeed,  the  electric 
theory  of  matter  depends.  If  this 
theory  be  accepted,  we  must  admit  the 
'presence  of  inconceivable  amounts  of 
internal  energy,  confined  within  the 
atoms  of  apparently  inert  matter.  This 
.aspect  of  the  question  is  admirably 
expressed  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  following 
words  : — “  We  can  then  no  longer  assume 
that  if  the  internal  energy  of  a  sun  were 
as  far  as  possible  converted  into  heat, 
either  by  its  contraction  under  the 
stress  of  gravitation  or  by  chemical 
reactions  between  its  elements,  or  by 
any  other  interatomic  force,  and  that, 

.  were  the  heat  so  generated  to  be  dissipated 


as  in  time  it  must  be,  through  infinite 
space,  its  whole  energy  would  be 
exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount 
thus  lost  would  be  absolutely  insignificant 
compared  with  what  remained  stored  up 
within  the  separate  atoms.”  The  | 
stupendous  forces  lying  within  and  ; 
around  us,  if  modern  views  be  correct,  ' 
may  never  be  of  utilitarian  value,  but 
they  will  continue  to  stir  the  imagination 
and  to  excite  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
All  theories  of  the  kind  are,  however, 
purely  speculative.  No  one  even  knows 
what  electricity  actually  is,  nor  has  the 
existence  of  ether  been  experimentally 
proved.  The  unification  of  physical 
nature  is  a  most  alluring  idea,  but  Mr. 
Balfour  very  justly  asks  whether  there 
is  any  legitimate  reason  for  expecting 
that  the  material  world  should  be  a 
modification  of  a  single  medium,  rather 
than  a  composite  structure  built  out  of 
sixty  or  seventy  elementary  substances 
eternal  and  eternally  different.  Reverting 
to  the  electric  theory  of  matter,  Mr. 
Balfour  shows  that  it  carries  us  into  a 
new  region  of  thought.  In  accordance 
with  its  teaching,  matter  is  no  longer 
matter,  and  the  atom  is  merely  the 
theatre  in  which  electrical  monads 
perform  their  operations.  Thus  we  come 
to  a  point  which  is  forcibly  expressed  by 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  following  manner 
“We  claim  to  found  all  our  scientific 
opinions  on  experience  ;  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  which  we  found  our  theories  of 
the  physical  universe  is  our  sense  per¬ 
ception  of  that  universe.  That  is  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  in  this  region  of  belief  there 
is  no  other.  Yet  the  conclusions  which 
thus  profess  to  be  entirely  founded  upon 
experience,  are  to  all  appearance  funda¬ 
mentally  opposed  to  it ;  our  knowledge 
of  reality  is  based  upon  illusion,  and  the 
very  conceptions  we  use  in  describing 
it  to  others,  or  in  thinking  of  it  ourselves, 
are  abstracted  from  anthropomorphic 
fancies,  which  science  forbids  us  to 
believe  and  nature  compels  us  to  employ.” 
Mr.  Balfour  here  puts  his  finger  on  a 
difficulty  that  cannot  be  removed  until 
more  light  is  available.  Men  are  still 
groping  for  the  truth,  assisted  by  a  mere 
glimmering  ray  of  light,  and  until  the 
hidden  secrets  of  nature  are  made  clear, 
we  must  rely  for  daily  guidance  upon 
the  phenomena  which  afford  the  bases 
of  various  departments  of  applied  science. 
The  aspirations  of  the  pure  scientist  are 
more  exacting  than  those  of  the  practical 
scientist.  Hence,  those  who  employ 
matter  in  engineering  and  constructive 
science,  may  be  content  to  act  as  if 
steel,  stone,  and  timber  were  actually 
steel,  stone,  and  timber,  and  to  disregard 
the  possibility  of  their  possible  electrical 
or  etherial  constitution.  We  regret  that 
space  will  not  permit  more  detailed 
reference  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  fascinating 
cosmical  speculations,  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  true  scientists,  even 
if  some  of  the  views  expressed  may  be 
not  entirely  accepted. 


Shaftesbury- a  venue.  W.C. — It  is  stated  that. 
Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  has  been  appointed  to 
prepare  plans  and  designs  for  a  theatre,  to  bo 
erected  for  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Hicks,  as 
proprietors,  upon  the  northern  side  of 
Shaftesbury-avenue,  upon  the  area  bounded 
by  Wardour.  Rupert,  and  Little  Rupert 
streets.  The  lessee  is  Mr.  Charles  Frohman, 
and  the  plans  will  provide  for  a  suite  of 
offices  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new  buildings. 


NOTES. 

In  view  of  the  constant 
Rails.  occurrence  of  serious  acci¬ 
dents  from  live  rails  and 
overhead  wires,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  have  to  take  steps 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Few 
people  will  agree  with  the  writer  of  an 
extraordinary  letter  published  in  the 
Times  on  the  20th  inst.,  that  the  public 
must  be  educated  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  must  leave  the  pavements 
at  their  own  risk  of  treading  on  live  iron 
covers  or  rails.  This  has  certainly  not 
been  the  trend  of  modern  legislation, 
and  although  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
accidents  recently  reported  have  occurred 
through  unauthorised  persons  trespassing 
on  railway  lines,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  employees  themselves  are 
entitled  to  protection  from  unidentified 
live  rails.  An  unfenced  hidden  danger, 
such  as  this,  is  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  legislation  for  factories,  under  which 
employees  are  safeguarded  against  all 
dangers  on  such  premises,  and  on  docks 
and  wharves ;  and  we  trust  similar 
legislation  will  soon  be  passed  to  prevent 
this  constant  recurrence  of  electrical 
accidents. 


The  Not  only  ordinary  users  of 
Motor-dust  country  roads  but  also  the 
Problem,  inhabitants  of  roadside 
dwellings  are  beginning  to  cry  aloud  for 
protection  from  the  clouds  of  dust  raised 
by  every  passing  motor-car.  We  have 
ourselves,  in  common  with  many  of  our 
readers,  suffered  much  from  the  dust¬ 
raising  capacity  of  motor  vehicles ;  but, 
in  spite  of  personal  inconvenience,  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  look  upon  these 
as  blessings  in  disguise.  They  have 
already  served  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  our  main  highways  are  unsuitable 
for  present-day  requirements,  and  have 
made  it  clear  that  instead  of  consisting 
of  stone  and  mud,  or  stone  and  dust, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
road  surfaces  should  be  consolidated 
with  proper  binding  material.  It  is 
obviously  the  duty  of  local  authorities 
and  their  professional  advisers  to  find 
materials  of  construction  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  travelling  public. 
Tar  macadam,  oiled  roads,  and  roads 
treated  with  patented  compounds,  all 
afford  relief  from  the  dust  nuisance,  and 
are  available  for  adoption  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Additional  expense  must 
certainly  be  incurred  in  connexion  with 
any  inrproved  system  of  construction, 
and  this  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Non-motorists 
are  fairly  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
motors  should  be  taxed  so  as  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  motorists  contend,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  the  pounding  of 
horses’  hoofs,  and  the  grinding  action  of 
iron-tyred  wheels,  are  the  primary  causes 
of  the  dust,  which  is  afterwards  raised 
by  the  wind,  and  by  other  vehicles,  as 
well  as  by  motor-cars.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
tax  all  classes  of  the  community  alike. 
But  whatever  be  done,  the  character  of 
our  road  surfaces  must  inevitably  be 
changed,  and  the  sooner  this  truth  is 
realised  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone 
concerned. 
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Electricity  The  article  011  the  “  Electric 
and  Theory  of  Matter”  by  Sir 
Matter.  Oliver  Lodge,  which  we 
mentioned  recently  in  our  review  of 
Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  for  August, 
is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
He  states  very  clearly  the  modern 
electric  theory  of  matter,  and  gives  an 
outline  of  its  historical  development. 
Maxwell  stated  thirty  years  ago  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of 
electricity,  but  that  possibly  it  might 
be  a  form  or  aspect  of  matter.  Modern 
theory  goes  a  step  farther  and  says 
that  matter  is  composed  of  electricity 
and  of  nothing  else.  Of  the  “  positive  ” 
electricity  in  matter  the  theory  says 
little,  but  of  the  “  negative  ”  electricity 
it  makes  many  definite  assertions.  Nega¬ 
tive  electricity  consists  of  excessively 
minute  particles,  generally  called  elec¬ 
trons.  In  a  vacuum  tube  these  electrons 
fly  from  the  negatively  charged  terminal, 
and  when  they  hit  anything  the  impact 
is  appreciable  and  considerable  heat  is 
produced.  It  is  not  easy  to  stop  these 
electrons.  A  thin  sheet  of  aluminium 
is  practically  transparent  to  them,  but  a 
heavy  metal,  like  platinum,  is  opaque, 
and  the  impact  produces  both  light  and 
Rontgen  rays.  Radium  is  continually 
giving  off  three  lands  of  rays.  The  beta 
rays  are  formed  of  electrons  and  are 
identical  with  the  rays  in  a  vacuum  tube. 
The  gamma  rays  are  a  kind  of  ethereal 
pulse  similar  to  light  rays,  and  the  alpha 
rays  are  formed  of  atoms  apparently 
belonging  to  a  new  substance.  By 
measuring  the  deflection  produced  by  a 
magnet  on  the  alpha  rays  Rutherford 
predicted  that  the  radium  emanation 
was  probably  helium,  and  this  has  been 
verified  by  Sir  W.  Ramsay.  It  is  natural 
therefore  ”  that  scientists  should  regard 
the  surprising  results  deduced  from  the 
mathematical  theory  as  possibly  repre¬ 
senting  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  It 
has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
although  Newton’s  corpuscular  theory 
of  light  explained  practically  all  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  light,  yet  it 
failed  to  survive  the  crucial  test  devised 
by  Arago.  Hence  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  new  discovery  did  not 
make  a  profound  modification  of  the 
modern  theory  necessary.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  fatally  weak  point  in  modern 
theories  is  their  presupposition  of  an 
ether  in  which  the  electrons  of  infini¬ 
tesimal  volume  vibrate.  We  would  be 
the  last  to  depreciate  the  wonderful  work 
done  by  J.  J.  Thomson  and  his  pupils  at 
the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge, 
but  there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  possible 
danger  that  the  attractiveness  and  beauty 
of  the  hypotheses  may  lead  scientists  to 
neglect  some  of  the  less  showy  theories 
of  the  past  which  still  need  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  may  furnish  results  of  great 
practical  importance. 

Th0  One  of  the  most  useful 
Buda  Pesth  results  of  the  recent  Inter- 
Fire  congress.  na^onai  jjqre  Service  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Hungarian  capital  was  a 
series  of  recommendations,  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  which  is  to  be 
addressed  to  all  the  Governments  of 
the  world.  The  relation  of  chemistry 
to  fire  prevention  is  very  properly 
emphasised,  for  fire  itself  is  an  evidence 
of  chemical  action,  which  can  best  be 


checked'or  neutralised  by  scientific  aid. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  owners  of 
mills  and  factories  should  be  required 
to  organise  private  fire  protection  services 
for  the  extinction  of  fires  in  their  first 
stages,  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  notify  the  authorities  of  all  outbreaks 
occurring  on  their  premises,  and  that  the 
danger  of  fire  should  be  systematically 
combated  by  the  enforced  adoption  of  fire- 
resisting  construction.  Due  importance 
is  attached  to  the  use  of  non-flammable 
materials  in  theatres  and  kindred 
buildings,  and  to  the  employment  of  fire- 
resisting  decorations  in  such  structures. 
Finally,  the  universal  application  of 
fire-signal  systems  in  all  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  districts  is  strongly  advised. 
There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  the  fore¬ 
going  proposals.  They  are  obviously  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  but  will  never  be  generally  adopted 
unless  made  compulsory.  Hence  the 
chief  value  of  the  resolution  seems  to  be 
that  it  will  bring  the  whole  subject 
before  the  attention  of  those  having 
the  power  to  make  laws  and  regulations. 


Recent  We  are  to^  t^iat  tornad° 
wind  storms  is  an  evidence  of  the  process 
m  America.  adjustment  by  which 

the  atmosphere  regains  its  stability. 
This  may  be  satisfactory  as  an  explana¬ 
tion,  and  the  final  result  may  be  equally 
so,  considering  the  matter  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  physicist.  But 
mere  spectators,  whether  they  be  property 
owners  or  not,  rarely  enjoy  the  opera¬ 
tions  by  which  equilibrium  is  restored. 
This  opinion  is  freely  entertained  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  moment, 
where  we  are  sorry  to  find  severe  storms 
have  occasioned  widespread  damage 
and  serious  loss  of  life.  Experience  has 
shown  that  no  structure,  however 
strongly  built,  is  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  enormous  pow'er  of  the  wind 
in  the  funnel  of  a  tornado,  and  the 
recent  evidences  of  this  fact  are  par¬ 
ticularly  striking.  Last  week  property 
to  the  value  of  400,000£.  was  destroyed 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  a  steel  bridge 
crossing  the  Mississippi  was  practically 
wrecked,  one  of  the  masonry  piers  being 
cut  asunder  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 
In  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  although  the 
storm  lasted  but  fifteen  minutes,  build¬ 
ings  were  unroofed,  the  fronts  of  houses 
were  blown  bodily  in,  and  a  lofty 
building  occupied  by  private  inhabitants 
was  blown  down,  200  persons  being 
reported  as  having  been  killed  by  the 
collapse.  The  violence  of  the  recent 
storm  at  St.  Paul  is  shown  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  tornado  moved  on  its 
course  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour, 
a  speed  quite  irrespective  of  the  velocity 
of  the  currents  in  the  tornado-funnel 
itself.  _ 

Proposed  Public  interest  is  slowly 
canal  being  awakened  to  the  im- 
Amaigamation.  p0rtance  0f  preserving  and 
improving  the  internal  waterways  of  this 
country.  Manufacturers  in  Lancashire, 
in  Cheshire,  in  the  Midlands,  and  in  the 
west  of  England  have  been  working  for 
some  time  in  the  interests  of  the  canals, 
assisted  by  various  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  members  of  Parliament,  among 
whom  Sir  John  Brunner  may  be  parti¬ 
cularly  mentioned.  The  question  of  a 


public  trust  for  canals  was  lately  pro-i 
posed,  strange  to  say,  by  the  chairman  of 
a  large  railway  company,  and  the  same 
idea  was  again  discussed  by  Colonel 
Royds,  M.P.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Roch-i 
dale  Canal  Company  held  in  Manchester 
recently.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from 
the  remarks  of  this  speaker  that  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes 
to  take  the  matter  up  seriously,  and  to 
bring  it  before  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Man-i 
Chester.  The  canals  touching  that! 
centre  certainly  seem  to  present  favour- -|| 
able  features  for  the  arrangement  of  an 
amalgamation.  A  combination  of  thei 
Rochdale  Canal  with  the  Leeds  and 
Manchester,  the  Bolton  and  Bury,  the. 
Bridgwater,  the  Calder  and  Hebble,  and 
the  Ashton  Catwis  canals  would  provide, 
facilities  for  an  enormous  manufacturing 
district,  of  which  Manchester  is  the  naturab 
centre.  While  we  do  not  for  a  momenti 
wish  to  imply  that  this  is  the  only 
favourable  opening  for  amalgamation,  iti 
would  certainly  be  a  most  excellent  field) 
for  such  an  enterprise,  especially  in  con-|| 
junction  with  a  well-organised  scheme  obi 
electric  haulage. 


The  It  is  well  known  that  theijl 
WproWemPly  existing  water  supplies  oi  l 
in  Paris.  Paris  are  not  only  inade-J 
quate  in  quantity,  but  that  the  supply!  I 
of  drinking  water  is  far  from  satisfactory! 
in  quality.  Only  last  week  the  authori-1' 
ties  found  it  advisable  to  issue  notices 
to  the  inhabitants  recommending  tin 
boiling  of  all  water  intended  to  be  used! 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  necessity! 
for  increased  supplies  of  better  qualityl 
has  long  been  recognised,  and  the  question!; 
becomes  more  serious  year  by  year.jj 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  therefore,  thafff 
a  deputation  from  the  Municipal  Counci.l 
is  now  on  its  way  to  Germany  with  thd 
object  of  ascertaining  the  methods! 
adopted  in  connexion  with  the  watenn 
supplies  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfort.)! 
and  other  large  German  cities.  We  dd!< 
not  know  whether  a  similar  visit  is  con-id 
templated  to  this  country,  but  we  thinkl 
that  a  week  or  two  spent  in  exaininatiodl! 
of  the  various  waterworks  of  LondoDij 
would  well  repay  the  time  and  expense! 
involved.  Considering  the  comparative^ 
unfavourable  character  of  the  sourced 
from  which  the  water  of  London  if 
obtained  and  the  excellent  qualitjtl 
of  the  water  supplied,  it  is  quite  evident  i 
that  the  engineering  and  administrative! 
methods  adopted  must  be  thoroughl)^ 
worthy  of  imitation  by  our  neighbours! 
across  the  Channel. 


The  Convent  The  destruction  of  thd 

of  st.  ciare,  London  and  North- Westerns 
East  London.  j^aqway  Company’s  pre:|; 

mises  by  the  recent  fire  which  broke  ou 


at  Haydon-square  brings  to  light  somi  ■ 
remains  that  one  or  two  newspapers  o 
last  week  erroneously  described  as  apper:j  ( 
taining  to  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  i 
The  fragments  consist  of  two  windows  ano;  f 
a  blocked- up  doorway  in  the  wall  of  Hobl> 
Trinity  Church  in  the  Minories,  whiciii] 
was  established  there  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  house  of  St.  Clare,  o 
Sorores  Minores.  The  dedication  of  th 
church  to  the  Holy  Trinity  betrayers 
Cunningham  and  many  subsequent  ■ 
writers  into  confusing  the  Convent  of  Sti 
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Clare  with  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
it  Aldgate,  on  the  remoter  side  of  Leaden- 
tall  -street.  The  Priory  was  established 
by  Queen  Mathilda  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  Xllth  century,  and  as  a  religious 
foundation  may  be  said  to  be  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Church  of  St.  Katharine 
Cree.  The  Convent  of  St.  Clare  had  a 
ater  origin,  having  been  founded  nearly 
200  years  afterwards  for  Sisters  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Clare  by  Blanche,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  The  later 
lame  of  the  neighbouring  street  is  a 
lorruption  of  Minoresses,  by  which  style 
the  nuns  of  St.  Clare  were  commonly 
Inown. 

- - 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— II. 

Ascoli  Pioeno. 

Ascoli  “  Pioeno  ”  (for  there  is  another 
Ascoli  near  Melfi)  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Iron  to,  near  the  junction  of  the  Castellano  with 
;hat  river,  so  that  the  walls  rise  from  a  pictur¬ 
esque  ravine  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
md  bristles  with  many  towers,  which  are  more 
varied  in  form  than  those  of  the  celebrated 
San  Gemignano  “  delle  belle  torri.”  It  is  the 
mcient  Asculum  Picenum,  and  still  retains 
many  signs  of  its  antiquity.  It  was  the  capital 
)f  the  Picentines,  and  Pliny  says  that  it  existed 
before  the  transplanting  of  the  Sabines.  Ac- 
jording  to  Floras  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
jities  of  the  federation  of  anti-Roman  Italy. 
Cn  299  b.o.,  however,  Rome  allied  herself  with 
Ascoli  against  the  Etruscans,  Samnites,  and 
Senones,  but  the  weaker  party  went  to  the  wall 
md  Ascoli  was  subdued  by  Rome.  It  rebelled, 
md  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Social  war, 
jiving  the  signal  by  killing  the  proconsul  and 
)ther  Romans.  For  this  it  was  sacked  by  the 
Consul  Strabo,  and  was  afterwards  made  a 
nunicipium,  and  from  that  time  remained  faith- 
:ul  to  Rome.  In  mediaeval  times  it  belonged  to 
he  Lombard  League,  but  after  a  time  became 
Shibelline.  It  had  a  stormy  and  exciting 
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history  until  the  end  of  the  XVTth  century. 
In  1185  it  threw  off  its  bishop’s  yoke  and  pro¬ 
claimed  itself  a  Republic.  Innocent  III.  ex¬ 
communicated  it  in  1192,  and  two  years  after  it 
returned  to  its  allegiance,  but  welcomed  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  with  festival.  Then  it 
rebelled  against  the  imperial  authority  and 
was  sacked  in  1242  by  Frederick  II.,  so  returned 
to  allegiance  to  the  most  powerful  and  was 
allowed  to  build  a  fortress  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tronto,  which  was  completed  in  three  years,  and 
so  excited  the  jealousy  of  Fermo  that  long  wars 
ensued  between  the  cities  with  much  damage. 
After  that  it  struggled  to  maintain  its  liberty 
against  Galeotto  Malatesta,  Francesco  Sforza, 
and  others.  The  latter  stayed  some  time  in  the 
city  and  tried  to  stamp  out  suspected  conspira¬ 
cies  by  erecting  quite  a  grove  of  gallows.  In 
1482  it  bought  the  right  to  call  itself  a  Republic 
from  Sixtus  IV.  at  the  price  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  3,000  scudi.  The  usual  struggles 
between  the  principal  families  followed,  and  in 
1535  during  an  emeute  the  Palazzo  Comunale 
with  its  archives  was  burnt.  In  1540  Paul  III. 
sent  a  commissory  and  built  the  fortress  of 
Porta  Maggiore,  but  in  1555  the  governor  was 
killed  and  the  Pope  took  away  every  privilege 
from  the  town  and  refortified  the  ancient 
Pelasgic  citadel.  It  regained  some  of  its 
privileges  under  Gregory  XIII.  in  1573,  and, 
except  for  the  excesses  committed  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  has  passed  an  un¬ 
eventful  existence  since  then. 

The  important  antique  remains  include  por¬ 
tions  of  the  walls,  the  Porta  Romana  anciently 
called  Binata,  from  its  two  equal  arches  standing 
side  by  side,  through  which  the  Via  Salara 
passed,  and  the  Ponte  di  Maestro  Cecco,  a 
Roman  bridge  also  belonging  to  the  Via  Salara. 
Another  bridge,  with  one  fine  arch  bestriding 
the  ravine,  called  the  bridge  of  Solesta,  is  also 
recognised  as  Roman  ;  a  double  gate  was  erected 
on  it  on  the  city  side  in  1230  to  solemnise  the 
peace  between  Fermo  and  Ascoli.  There  are  three 
other  bridges,  one’of  which  (the  Ponte  Maggiore), 
of  three  arches  and  160  ft.  high,  was  built 
in  1373  by  Massimo  and  Nicoluccio  Ravvolto, 
Ascolan  artificers.  Near  the  Porta  Maggiore  is 
the  fortress  built,  by  Galeotto  Malatesta  in  1349, 
remade  by  Antonio  San  Gallo  and  now  a  prison. 
The  fortress  built  by  Pius  IV.  on  the  ancient 
fort  called  the  Cassero  is  now  called  “  La  Pia.” 
There  are  also  some  small  remains  of  a  theatre 
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and  an  amphitheatre,  and  on  the  hill  above  the 
town  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  with  its 
conventual  buildings  (now  an  agricultural 
college),  occupies  the  site  of  the  Ascolan  baths, 
and  a  great  palace  of  the  prefect  Polimius, 
the  substructures  of  which  are  enormous  masses 
of  brickwork.  The  ancient  aqueduct  has  been 
repaired,  and  supplies  the  town  with  good  water. 
Other  buildings  occupy  antique  sites.  The 
cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules:  the  original 
substructures  are  still  visible ;  and  S.  Gregorio 
Magno  is  said  to  be  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Vesta. 

The  Palazzo  Anzianale,  the  ancient  Com¬ 
munal  palace,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Palatium  Album,  the  dwelling  of  the  counts  and 
governors,  and  contains  a  small  museum  in 
which  are  antique  inscriptions,  etc.,  many  of 
which  may  also  be  seen  incrusted  in  the  walls 
of  houses.  It  is  at  one  side  of  the  Piazza 
Aringo,  near  the  Cathedral  and  Baptistry. 
The  present  fa9ade  dates  from  the  XVIIth 
century,  but  last  year  the  removal  of  some 
walls  which  cut  up  a  portion  of  the  interior  into 
small  rooms  disclosed  the  ancient  Loggia  del 
Arringo  in  which  the  Council  of  800  met  to 
discuss  public  affairs.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  XII th  century, 
travertine  being  the  material  used,  though  some 
of  the  columns  appear  to  have  been  of  brick, 
plastered.  The  capitals  are  cubiform,  slightly 
moulded,  as  are  the  bases.  There  are 
fourteen  columns  with  corresponding  wall 
pilasters,  which  support  a  triple  series  of  round 
arches  about  25  ft.  high.  The  vaulting  is  quad¬ 
ripartite.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  highly  decorated  in  modem  times.  In  a 
chapel  on  the  right  are  several  pictures  by 
Crivelli  of  considerable  merit  (his  pupil, 
Pietro  Alamanni,  also  worked  in  Ascoli).  The 
Annunciation  by  him  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  was  painted  for  the  Ascolan  church  of 
SS.  Annunziata  to  commemorate  the  concession 
of  communal  government  by  Sixtus  IV.  which 
arrived  on  Lady  Day  ;  after  which  the  Annun¬ 
ciation  became  the  official  festival  of  the  city. 
S.  Emidius  kneels  beside  the  angel  and  bears 
Ascoli  in  his  hands. 

The  town  was'  the  outpost  of  the  Pontifical 
States  towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  XIVth-century  Gothic  and  Early 
Renaissance  architecture  in  it  as  befits  a^place 


Ascoli  Piceno  :  Roman  Bridge  and  Mediaeval  Fortress,  now  a  Prison. 
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SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasia,  Ascoli  Piceno. 


which  was  of  importance  in  those  times.  The 
church  of  SS.  Vincenzo  and  Anastasia  illus¬ 
trated,  bears  a  date,  1389,  on  a  stone  by  the 
south  door.  The  side  doors  are  both  of  this 
period,  but  the  west  door  appears  to  be  earlier. 
There  is  a  clerestory  of  small  two-light  windows, 
four  on  each  side,  which  have  the  Byzantine 
block  above  the  capital  and  small  round  arches, 
and  the  Campanile,  which  is  contained  in  the 
rectangular  plan,  has  similar  coupled  arches 
with  widely  sloping  caps.  Round  arches  with¬ 
out  mouldings  are  within,  resting  on  square 
piers  with  small  imposts  ;  the  eastern  end  is 
apsidal.  Another  curious  church  is  S.  Giacomo, 
square  in  plan  and  without  external  apse, 
though  the  masonry  of  the  east  wall  shows  a 
large  pointed  arch.  It  has  a  small  wheel  window 
in  'this  wall  with  twisted  colonettes  radiating 
to  round  arches  without  mouldings.  The  west 
door  has  a  damaged  fresco  above  it  in  the  lunette, 
and  resembles  that  of  SS.  Vincenzo  and  Anas¬ 
tasia  in  design,  with  two  twisted  columns  in 
the  angles  and  a  dogtooth  among  the  arch 
mouldings.  The  design  of  the  scroll  of  the 
archivolt  is  very  Xllth  century.  The  side 
doors  had  pent-house  roofs  and  are  simpler; 
all  are  of  the  XIVth  century.  The  Campanile 
here  is  also  contained  in  the  plan,  and  has 
round  arched  openings  and  a  conical  top  above 
the  cornice. 

The  great  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  the  end 
of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  built  in  1269  by 
Antonio  Vipera,  has  its  fa9ade  on  the  “Trivio.” 
The  central  door  has  a  fresco  in  the  lunette 
over  the  door  and  foolish  lions  mounted  on 
pillars  at  the  sides.  Ranges  of  elaborately 
twisted  and  chevroned  pillars  are  in  the  jambs, 
and  the  arch  is  flanked  by  pinnacles,  with  four 
rows  of  sunken  empty  panels  of  curiously 
varied  shapes  at  the  top.  Those  of  the  side 
doors  have  three  rows  only.  The  carving  of 
ornament  is  rich  and  rather  Byzantine  in  treat¬ 
ment,  using  the  drill  a  good  deal  and  sharply 
cut.  At  the  top  of  each  side-band  of  ornament 
is  a  bull’s  head.  The  door  on  the  south  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  is  surmounted  by  a 
Renaissance  addition,  with  very  tolerable  effect ; 
close  to  it  is  the  charming  Loggia  de’  Mercanti, 
a  very  pretty  Renaissance  arcade.  The  interior 
is  very  fine  and  simple  in  proportion,  spacious 
and  quite  undecorated.  An  arcade  of  five  lofty 
pointed  arches  serves  the  nave,  then  comes  a 
transept,  in  which  the  aisle  wall  is  pierced  with  a 
double  arched  triforium  and  arcade  below. 
There  is  an  octagonal  dome  with  four  large  and 
four  small  sides,  with  a  blind  arcade  of 
pointed  arches  within  and  small  pendentives 
below.  The  apse  is  six-sided  and  vaulted,  and 
in  three  of  the  sides  are  simple  windows.  The 
vaulting  of  both  nave  and  aisles  is  quadripartite, 


that  of  the  nave  on  a  higher  level,  springing 
from  pilaster  strips.  The  lower  stories  of  the 
two  towers  which  flank  the  apse  open  into  the 
church  by  similar  arches  to  those  in  the  end  of 
the  transepts.  The  window  tracery  of  the  side 
walls  much  resembles  the  quaint  shapes  of 
SS.  Annunziata,  Solmona.  Externally  the 
effect  is  fine  and  masculine,  with  broad  surfaces 
and  few  mouldings.  The  Piazza  del  Popolo  is 
surrounded  by  a  XIVth-century  arcade,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  Verona  or  Padua.  There  is  but  one 
story  above  it  and  then  Ghibelline  battlements 
of  brick,  shown  above  the  Loggia  de’  Mercanti  in 
the  drawing.  In  the  middle  of  one  side  is  the 
Palazzo  del  Comune,  restored  after  the  burning 
in  1535,  but  still  retaining  the  earlier  tower. 
The  Baptistry  i3  very  early,  probably  of  the 
IXth  century!  The  ground  plan  is  a  square  and 
at  the  angle  are  pendentives  making  the  upper 
part  octagonal,  with  an  arcade  of  three  arches 
on  each  side,  except  at  the  west  where  there  are 
four,  beneath  a  small  roof  cornice.  Beneath 
each  group  in  the  continuation  of  the  square 
wall  is  a  small  window  with  imposts.  Below 
that  on  the  west  side  a  discharging  arch  shows. 
There  are  doors  on  the  east  and  south  sides  and 
a  few  antique  fragments  are  built  into  the  walls. 
The  roof,  of  flat  slope,  is  crowned  by  a  little 
pinnacle  pierced  with  pointed  arches.  The 
door  on  the  east  is  square-headed,  has  simple 
mouldings,  and  is  flanked  by  square-headed 
panels  ;  above  all  three  features  are  triangular 
sinkings.  The  south  door  has  a  round  arch 
with  lintel  below  formed  of  a  fragment  of 
Comacine  interwoven  pattern;  on  the  left  jamb 
is  a  kind  of  cap,  on  the  other  rough  volutes. 
The  architrave  moulding  is  rather  flat,  but  much 
more  elaborate  than  in  the  other  door. 

Another  interesting  ancient  building  is  the 
Casa  Longobarda,  which  appears  to  be  really 
of  the  With  or  IXth  century,  and  retains  much 
of  its  originial  appearance.  On  the  upper 
story  there  are  four  double  arched  windows 
with  central  colonettes,  the  caps  to  which  are 
qucerly  shaped  and  roughly  cut,  and  one  has  a 
carved  base.  One  of  these  windows  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  “  scodelle  ”  on  the  jambs  and  on 
the  walls  near  to  it.  The  door  is  at  present 
round-arched  without  mouldings,  above  it  is  a 
square-headed  window,  and  there  is  one  to  the 
left  of  the  door  with  sickle  shapes  and  letters 
carved  on  the  lintel  in  low  relief.  The  upper 
windows  have  a  cable  moulding  and  fillet  round 
the  arches,  and  the  spandrils  of  three  of  them 
have  carvings  very  slightly  modelled,  with  the 
ground  sunk  round  the  outline.  The  first  has  a 
castle  and  two  anchors,  the  second  two  trees, 
quite  modern  in  their  simplicity  and  lack  of 
design,  the  third  animals  and  a  hunter  chasing 
them.  Above  runs  a  twisted  band  into  which 


the  gargoyles  sink.  On  the  side  towards  1 
street  are  also  sinkings  for  “  scodelle  ”  a 
fragments  of  an  interwoven  band  now  displaoJ 
The  roof  is  a  lean-to  against  one  of  the  toweral 
the  mediasval  Ascolan  nobility,  of  which  thJ 
were  once  2)0,  with  a  small  square  window  J 
the  top  and  ornaments  grouped  about  a  rou'l 
sunk  panel.  Above  the  tower  door  a  trirl 
gular  sunk  panel  occurs,  with  a  slit  across! 
cut  through  the  wall  for  light.  There  il 
many  Renaissance  houses,  both  early  and  lafl 
with  delightful  picture-frame-like  windefl 
carved  with  arabesques,  balconies,  and  loggil 
Cola  del  Amatrice,  painter  and  architcl 
was  born  in  the  Ascolan  territory,  and  thercl 
a  punting  by  him  in  S.  Francesco,  but  its  mil 
distinguished  citizen  was  Pope  Nicholas  :| 
His  name  was  Girolamo  di  Massio  and  he 
of  noble  family.  He  lived  long  at  S.  France! 
as  a  monk  and  became  general  of  the  Frantl 
cans  some  time  before  his  election  to  the  papil 
in  1288.  He  presented  many  things  to  1 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Ascoli,  and  accep'l 
the  office  of  Podesta.  The  cope  which  he  s  i 
to  the  cathedral  was  stolen  in  1902,  fatal 
rediscovered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pierpql 
Morgan,  but  S.  Francesco  still  has  a  cross  sfl 
by  him  preserved  in  a  reliquary  made  in  ! 
XVth  century.  The  cross  is  of  gilded  cop! 
with  arabesques  in  filagree,  and  the  reliqu 
is  of  silver  gilt  with  sharply-pointed,  dorirfl 
and  twisted  colonettes  on  a  copper  gilt  fem 
ornamented  with  translucent  enamels  of  viol| 
colour.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Ascolan  Pie’l 
Vanni,  whose  productions  may  also  be  sH 
at  Osimo,  Bovino,  Amatrice,  and  Castigna| 
according  to  M.  E.  Bertaux.  The  treas! 
of  the  cathedral  contains  an  altar  frontall 
silver  of  the  second  half  of  the  XIVth  centitji 
with  a  number  of  New  Testament  subjei 
in  relief  in  oblong  panels,  perhaps  the  workr| 
a  local  artist  ;  an  Italian  XIVth- cental] 
coffret  in  ivory,  octagonal  in  plan,  and  carij 
with  the  history  of  Paris  ;  a  reliquary  of  f 
arm  of  S.  Emidius,  and  a  silver  statue  of  hini 
the  end  of  the  XVth  century.  S.  Emidius 
Germain  of  Treves,  the  first  bishop  of  Ascoli,  iji 
is  still  the  patron  saint.  The  reliquary  of  I; 
arm  is  also  attributed  to  Pietro  Vanni;  i 
borne  on  a  high  base  hexagonally  starlikel 
plan,  of  silver  partly  gilt  and  enamelled.  Hr 
length  figures  are  engraved  in  medallions  on  il 
foot.  The  statue  is  by  the  same  hand,  casts 
the  cire  'perdue  process,  and  delicately  dial 
afterwards.  The  border  of  the  cope  has  subjo 
engraved  on  it.  There  is  also  a  silver  statuh 
the  Virgin  of  the  second  half  of  the  XV. 
century,  ascribed  traditionally  to  the  Floren'i 
Curzio  Compagni,  a  XVIth-century  Croze 
designed  by  Vasari,  and  an  altar  frorj 
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>roidered  in  silk,  with  figures  of  saints,  also  of 
XVTth  century.  At  S.  Pietro  Martire  is  a 
th-century  reliquary  which  was  made  for  a 
utiful  little  angel  of  French  Xllth-century 
Skmanship.  XVIIIth-century  work  is  not 
irred  to  here,  but  those  who  like  it  will  find 
ity  in  Ascoli.  F.  H.  J. 


E  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION.* 

Thursday :  Milton  Abbey. 

'he  train  was  taken  from  headquarters  at 
rborne  to  Blandford  station,  where  the  brake 
;  the  party.  Passing  through  the  town  the 
n  downland  country  is  soon  reached,  and  a 
y  drive  through  some  really  beautiful  scenery 
k  the  party  to  the  beech  woods  surrounding 
ton  Abbey,  the  church  and  house  nestling 
ether  surrounded  by  lawns  and  shady  groves. 
)  party  were  shown  over  the  House  and  Abbey 
ireh,  which,  from  the  absence  of  a  nave, 
libly  reminds  one  of  the  collegiate  churches 
Oxford.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  town 
ich  once  stood  grouped  round  the  Abbey, 
l  to-day  the  deer  peacefully  browse  over  the 
it  formerly  occupied. 

Sarly  in  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan  a 
aastery  was  founded  at  Milton.  This  King, 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  owing  to  false 
gestions  thatnis  brother  Edwin  was  plotting 
lust  his  life,  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  sea  in 
open  boat,  with  only  a  single  attendant. 

5  Prince,  overcome  with  despair  at  his  danger, 
it  overboard  ;  but  his  attendant,  amid  great 
iger,  swam  ashore  with  the  corpse.  The 
ig,  repenting,  did  seven  years  penance  at 
npont  and  afterwards  founded  the  Abbey, 
lether  this  legend  be  true  or  not  one  cannot 
,  though  much  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon 
Considerable  remains  of  the  Abbey  may 
L  be  traced,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
n  treated  with  the  ruin  and  havoc  which 
erally  attended  religious  houses  immediately 

*  Concluded  from  lastweek. 


j  after  their  dissolution.  It  formed  a  long"  square 
|  and  stood  upon  somewhat  rising  ground,  close 
j  by  the  church.  The  north  front,  according  to 
j  Hutchins’  “  History  of  Dorset,”  was  a  very  low, 
ancient  row  of  buildings  with  small  narrow 
windows,  probably  the  monks’  dormitory. 
You  entered  by  a  large  gate  into  a  small  court 
surrounded  by  irregular  buildings  ;  passiug  this 
you  entered  the  hall  through  a  porch.  This 
hall,  which  still  exists,  is  a  stately  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  old  room,  almost  exactly  a  double  cube; 
it  is  53  ft.  in  length  ;  at  the  higher  end  is  a  date, 
1498,  when  the  building  underwent  repair. 
Fortunately  when  the  House  was  rebuilt  by 
Sir  William  Chamber  tliis  old  hall  was  judiciously 
preserved,  and  is  in  its  original  state,  with  a 
splendid  hammer  beam  roof  in  six  bays,  with 
moulded  and  curved  supports  to  its  purlins  ; 
the  intermediate  trusses  are  supported  by  lions. 
It  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  a  monastic 
refectory.  In  one  of  the  rooms  hangs  a  most 
interesting  plan,  “  An  exact  Surveie  and  Plan 
of  the  Manor  of  Milton  Abbas,  26  Aug.  1652. 
Philip  Byles  surveior.”  The  Abbey  Church 
was  restored  in  1865  under  the  supervision  of 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

Piddleion  Church. 

Here  the  party  had  luncheon  amid  somewhat 
homely  surroundings,  and  the  brakes  drove  to 
the  town  of  Piddleton,  where  the  church  was 
inspected.  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
south  chapel,  the  tower  being  on  the  west  side. 
The  font  is  an  interesting  example  of  unusual 
form,  with  an  interlaced  diaper  pattern,  possibly 
dating  from  the  XHth  century.  The  interior 
is  very  quaint,  and  the  original  disposition  of 
Jacobean  pewing,  recalls  the  days  of  our 
great-grandfathers  and  the  1  ng  discourses 
they  were  obliged  to  listen  to.  The  south 
transept  arch  is  panelled  exactly  like  Sher¬ 
borne  Abbey,  and,  indeed,  this  characteristic 
was  very  noticeable  in  several  of  the  churches 
visited,  all  of  which  had  no  doubt  obtained 
their  inspiration  from  this  great  mother  church. 
The  windows  are  of  good  tracery  and  irregularly 
spaced.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  an 


extremely  interesting  chantrey  contains  several 
monuments  to  the  Martin  family,  with  several 
remarkable  alabaster  figures ;  one  especially 
under  the  nave  arch  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  armour,  and  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  XVth  century. 

Walerson  House. 

From  here  the  drive  was  continued  to  Water- 
son  House,  where  the  party  were  entertained  to 
tea.  This  house  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Thomas,  second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Bin- 
don;  later  it  belonged  to  Sir  John  Strangways. 
The  house  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  gables 
and  a  high-pitched  roof.  On  the  south  side  is  a 
Jacobean  porch  with  round  archway  flanked 
on  either  side  by  Doric  columns;  above,  the 
porch  supports  a  quaint  semi-circular  bay  run¬ 
ning  to  the  second  story  and  surmounted  by  an 
open  balustrade.  On  the  east  side  of  the  house 
is  an  interesting  gable  of  Jacobean  design,  which 
has  been  unfortunately  much  marred  by  later 
insertion  of  square  windows. 

After  inspecting  the  House,  the  party  drove 
on  to  Dorchester,  where  the  train  was  taken  to 
Yeovil,  and  a  drive  of  a  few  miles  brought  the 
party  to  their  headquarters. 

Friday  :  Yeovil  Church. 

This  was  the  red-letter  day  of  the  excursion, 
and  an  early  start  was  made  from  Sherborne  for 
Yeovil,  where  the  party  visited  the  parish 
Church  of  St.  John,  situated  in  the  older  part  of 
the  town.  It  dates  from  an  early  period.  The 
building  now  used  as  a  sacristy  is  of  Early 
English  date,  but  the  main  fabric  is  principally 
Perpendicular  in  style.  The  tower  is  at  the  west 
end,  and  there  is  a  wide  nave,  with  aisles,  tran¬ 
sept,  and  a  chancel  of  considerable  length. 
The  tower  is  of  a  simple  design  without  the 
usual  pinnacles.  The  parapet  is  rather  different 
from  the  ordinary  type,  and  consists  of  per¬ 
forated  panels  with  cusped  heads.  The  nave  of 
the  church  is  on  a  level  with  the  chancel.  The 
same  treatment  is  apparent  in  the  aisles,  the 
windows  being  in  recesses  between  the  stone 
shafts  which  support  the  roof  trusses.  The 
church  is  well  lighted  with  five-light  windows, 
owing  to  which  feature  it  has  been  termed  the 
“  Lantern  of  the  West.”  The  nave  arcade  is  of 
slender  proportions,  and  is  continued  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  choir  but  not  the  chancel. 
The  brass  lectern  is  an  original  one  of  a  fine 
bold  type. 

Tinlinhull  Village. 

The  drive  was  then  continued  to  the 
quaint  village  of  Tintinhull,  a  typical 
medieval  village,  just  over  two  miles  from  the 
ancient  town  of  Ilchester.  The  Fosse-way  runs 
from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  manor  was 
held  by  the  Church  of  Glastonbury,  though 
how  it  became  in  her  possession  is  a  matter 
only  of  conjecture.  There  are  a  very  complete 
set  of  church  records,  which  shed  much  light  on 
the  history  of  the  place,  dating  from  the  early 
XVth  century.  The  church  is  a  very  small 
one,  without  aisles.  The  tower  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave.  The  principal  features 
are  Early  English,  but  some  of  the  windows 
belong  to  the  perpendicular  period.  The  porch 
has  a  simple  arched  stone  roof,  with  massive 
ribs.  Many  of  the  bench  ends  are  ancient. 
Adjoining  the  churchyard  a  gateway  leads  to 
the  rectory,  part  of  which  appears  to  be  of  early 
XVIIth  century  date. 

Then  some  of  the  party  visited  an  old  house  m 
another  part  of  the  village,  quite  a  gem  of 
its  period,  originally  an  early  XVIth  century 
building;  a  classic  front  was  added  possibly  in 
the  days  of  the  Woods  of  Bath,  or  even  earlier. 
It  recalls  the  best  classic  traditions  of  Inij  o  J  ones ; 
the  windows  have  mullions  and  transoms.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  charming  formal  garden, 
which  owes  much  to  the  taste  of  its  present  owner. 
On  the  west  front  are  two  grass  courtyards, 
with  good  stone  piers,  and  hard  by  is  a  bowling 
alley,  with  several  other  enclosed  gardens. 
The  delights  of  colour  kept  many  of  the  party 
at  this  house,  but  others  found  much  of  interest 
in  the  old-world  village  and  varieties  of  cottage 
buildings.  A  halt  of  about  two  hours  was 
made  here,  and  then  the  excursionists  drove  on 
to  Montacute,  where  Mr.  Philips  most  hospit¬ 
ably  entertained  the  party  to  luncheon. 

Montacute  House. 

On  one  side  of  the  village  green  is  the  entrance 
to  Montacute  House,  and  following  an  avenue 
we  find  ourselves  before  the  beautiful  west 
porch  of  the  mansion.  This  consists  of  an 
ogee  arch  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  panel 
of  richly-carved  Italian  workmanship ;  two 
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vigorous  putti  support  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  house,  set  within  a  lozenge;  angle  columns, 
rising  to  a  quatrefoiled  parapet,  are  surmounted 
by  fantastic  statuettes  upon  twisted  columnar 
bases.  The  craftsmanship  displayed  in  the 
enrichments  is  of  a  most  delicate  and  chaste 
character.  The  whole  front  shows  by  its 
refinement  of  detail  and  simplicity  the  very 
best  traditions  of  the  period.  This  porch  and 
its  adjoining  wings  were  brought  from  Clifton 
Maybank  House,  which  was  visited  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Extracts  from  the  manuscript  accounts 
of  the  building  are  still  preserved,  wherein  the 
then  owner  of  Montacute  says,  “  1786.  On 
May  2,  my  wife  and  self  attended  the  sale  of 
materials  of  Clifton  House,  then  pulling  down. 
We  bought  600  ft,  of  plain  ashlar  stone  for 
Cattistock — the  porch,  arms,  pillars,  and  all 
the  ornamental  stone  of  the  front — to  be 
transferred  to  the  intended  west  front  of 
Montacute,  besides  which  we  purchased  the 
chimney  piece  in  the  withdrawing-room,  some 
windows,  some  wainscote,  lead,  marble,  etc.” 

1787.  Proceeded  briskly  with  my  building 
the  west  front,  and  on  June  16  I  was  enabled 
to  pull  down  the  scaffolding.  This  year  was 
remarkable  for  building  the  west  front  of 
Montacute.”  It  is  not  often  that  an  addition 
annexed  to  an  old  building  in  this  fashion  is  a 
success,  but  certainly  in  the  case  of  Montacute 
the  addition  has  added  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  fa5ade. 

Montacute  House  was  built  by  Sir  Edward 
P.iilipps,  Queen’s  Sargeant,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
famous  quarry  of  sandstones  on  Ham  Hill,  not 
many  miles  away,  supplied  the  material,  and 
the  building  operations  extended  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  having  been  commenced  in 
1580,  and  only  finished  twenty  years  later. 
The  plan  of  the  house  is  simple,  being  that  of 
the  letter  H.  The  two  long  fronts  face  north¬ 
west  and  south-east.  What  perhaps  strikes 
one  most  is  the  great  height  of  the  building  ; 
it  has  four  floors,  all  of  them  containing  noble 
rooms.  The  balustrade  of  the  before-mentioned 
addition  to  the  west  front  is  broken  by  a  series 
of  griffins  and  other  heraldic  animals,  supported 
on  fluted  and  twisted  shafts,  with  mouldings 
giving  a  sharp  and  brittle  appearance  to  the 
fa9ade.  The  designer  has  also  very  successfully 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  sky-line  with  an 
effective  open  balustrade,  with  the  usual 
Elizabethan  pyramid  blocks  on  the  inter¬ 
mediate  piers.  The  long,  narrow,  lights  of  the 
windows  serve  to  emphasise  the  lofty  character 
of  the  building.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  south-east  front,  where  considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  front  consists 
of  window  space.  The  two  projecting  wings 
of  the  south-east  fa9ade  enclose  an  oblong 
paved  space  raised  slightly  above  the  garden 
level.  Above,  in  niches,  is  a  series  of  the  nine 
worthies.  The  great  size  of  the  house  gives 
evidence  of  the  hospitality  our  forefathers 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days  knew  so  well  how 
t)  dispense,  aptly  illustrated  in  the  two 
inscriptions:  one  on  the  front  entrance,  “  And 
yours  my  friends,”  and  another  over  the  garden 
porch,  “  Through  this  wide  open  gate,  none 
come  too  early,  none  return  too  late.”  There 
are  many  fine  old  family  portraits  in  the  house, 
and  at  one  end  of  the  great  dining  hall  the  old 
Somersetshire  fashion  of  Skimmetry  or  Skim- 
nienton  riding  is  depicted,  in  which  the  victim 
for  certain  misdeeds  is  condemned  to  be  carried 
round  the  village  on  a  pole.  We  were  told 
that  this  custom  had  not  yet  entirely  died  out. 
The  party  were  shown  round  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  the  great  gallery  on  the  top  floor 
with  its  two  huge  semi-circular  oriel  windows 
was  of  great  interest. 

In  the  house  is  preserved  a  rare  specimen 
of  the  handwriting  of  Inijo  Jones,  being  a 
receipt  for  100Z.  paid  to  him  by  Sir  Edward 
Philipps,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  money 
disbursed  in  connexion  with  a  masque  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  Court  at  Whitehall  in 
1612. 

The  garden  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Montacute 
glories;  moreover,  it  has  attained  an  exalted 
place  in  the  annals  of  English  gardenage. 
Though  by  no  means  of  large  extent,  its  design 
embodies  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  age 
of  its  creation,  and  very  successfully  combines 
the  architecture  and  character  of  the  house 
with  the  immediate  surroundings.  The  wing 
walls  thrown  out  from  the  main  building,  the 
noble  terrace  overlooking  the  lower  garden, 
the  old-world  pond,  with  its  balustrade  and 
fountain,  and  the  quaint  pavilion,  all  reflect  the 
architectural  style  of  the  house.  Avenues 


extend  across  the  park  in  several  directions, 
the  two  principal  ones  leading  to  the  two 
principal  courts.  The  present  entrance  is  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  house.  The  former 
entrance  forecourt  was  on  the  opposite  or 
south-east  side.  This  court  now  diverted 
from  its  original  purpose  is  enclosed  on  all 
sides,  but  old  drawings  show  the  wing  walls 
extending  beyond  the  garden-houses  into  the 
park.  These  enclosing  balustraded  walls  are 
about  7  ft.  high,  with  piers  placed  at  short 
intervals,  enclosing  obelisks.  Mid-way  between 
the  main  building  and  the  garden-houses  the 
continuity  of  the  Avail  is  interrupted  by  small 
circular  stone  pavilions,  each  consisting  of  six 
stone  pillars,  supporting  an  ornamental  soffit, 
with  open  cupola  above,  formed  of  three  stone 
ribs  joining  at  the  top.  This  is  again  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  finial  of  interesting  stone  circles. 
The  garden-houses  are  very  quaint  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  their  kind,  and  their  equals  could 
hardly  be  found  in  England.  The  beautiful 
tints  of  the  lichen-covered  walls,  the  greys  and 
greens  of  the  ogee-shaped  slated  roofs,  their 
round  bays,  pillared  angles,  and  curiously- 
shaped  parapets,  make  a  very  beautiful  picture, 
and  one  which  not  a  few  of  the  party  made 
more  than  a  mental  note  of.  The  upper  garden 
extends  on  the  south-west  side  of  this  court, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  large  sunken 
garden,  overlooked  by  a  broad  terrace,  extending 
around  all  four  sides.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain 
pond,  enclosed  by  a  balustrade,  its  angles 
accentuated  by  obelisks,  round  which  a  happy 
colony  of  white  pigeons  ceaselessly  flutter  to 
and  fro.  So  enamoured  were  the  party  with 
the  charms  of  the  Jacobean  architecture  and 
the  lovely  garden,  that  the  whole  of  the  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  at  Montacute  House,  but  some 
few  found  out  other  interesting  features  in  the 
village  grouped  round  the  green  not  far  from 
the  house. 

The  Priory  was  founded  by  William,  son  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Moreton,  half-brother  to  the 
Conqueror ;  it  has  now  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  only  remains  that  now  exist 
being  the  old  gatehouse. 

The  founder  owned  a  castle  on  the  conical  hill 
— “  Mons  acatus,”  from  which  the  name  of 
Montacute  is  derived.  Reginald,  Chancellor  to 
Henry  I.,  enlarged  the  monastery,  and  at  the 
same  time  converted  his  castle  on  the  hill  into  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Scattered 
round  the  neighbouring  fields  are  many  remains 
of  the  anfiient  abbey  foundations,  and  no  doubt 
Montacute  House  itself  was  largely  built  from 
the  ruins.  The  gatehouse  appears  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  suite  of  offices,  for  it  has 
spacious  apartments  on  the  east  side  consisting 
of  two  stories,  and  also  a  handsome  chamber 
over  the  gateway.  The  gateway  is  very  high, 
probably  so  constructed  for  the  hay  waggons 
coming  to  the  Abbey  farm.  On  the  south  front 
are  two  octagonal  turrets,  the  lower  one  leading 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  adjoining  house,  the  other 
to  a  room  over  the  arch  and  to  the  leads. 
Montacute  was  the  only  Cluniac  house  in 
Somersetshire,  and  before  1414,  .  when  the  alien 
priories  were  suppressed,  Montacute,  on  re¬ 
nouncing  its  allegiance  to  Cluny,  was  allowed  to 
continue  its  work  until  the  general  suppression 
in  1539. 

The  church  at  Montacute  has  a  splendid 
Perpendicular  tower,  which  has  been  added  to 
its  west  end  ;  it  is  not  so  tall  or  stately  as  many 
of  the  Somersetshire  towers,  but  the  work  is 
very  graceful ;  a  staircase  turret  runs  up  the 
whole  way  and  springs  from  the  ground. 

The  church  itself  is,  however,  essentially  of 
an  earlier  type,  and  has  a  good  Norman  chancel 
arch  of  three  orders.  The  principal  part  of  the 
church  belongs  to  the  Transition  period  between 
Early  English  and  Decorated  ;  the  south  tran¬ 
sept  arch  belongs  rather  to  the  former  style,  the 
north  to  the  latter.  Probably  all  are  parts  of 
one  renovation,  between  the  accomplishment 
of  the  various  portions  a  great  deal  of  time 
being  allowed  to  elapse. 

Not  far  from  Montacute  is  the  diminutive 
village  of  Odcombe,  the  native  village  of  the 
celebrated  traveller  Coryat,  who  upon  being 
shown  the  palace  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at 
Bonn,  and  asked  whether  there  was  any  palace 
in  England  equal  to  it,  sain,  “  There  is  one  in 
mine  own  coimty  of  Somersetshire,  even  the 
magnificent  house  of  my  most  worthy  and  right 
worshipful  neighbour  and  Maecenas  .Sir  Edward 
Philipps,  now  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  toAvn 
of  Montacute,  so  stately  adorned  with  the 
statues  of  the  nine  worthies,  that  may  be  at  least 
equally  ranked  with  this  of  Bonna  if  not  some-  I 
thing  preferred  to  it.” 


Preston  Plucknett. 

Next  the  party  drove  to  Preston  Plucknetta 
where  there  is  a~  line  old  mediajval  house,  thdjl 
earliest  part  of  which  dates  from  the  latter  halnl 
of  the  XIVth  century.  Owing  to  alterationajl 
made  in  the  interior,  many  of  the  most  interest-! 
ing  features  have  been  destroyed,  but  in  thdjl 
exterior  an  elegant  octagonal  chimney,  Avitbjj 
open  work  at  the  top,  has  been  preserved. 

Close  by  the  house  is  a  barn  standing  at  righli] 
angles  ;  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  XV th  century.  1 
The  roof  is  the  original  one,  and  is  in  good  con-j 
dition  ;  it  is  very  probably  of  Spanish  chestnut) 
Part  of  the  old  finial  on  the  apex  of  one  of  tlidj 
gables  still  remains.  This  is  also  the  site  of  ell 
grange  of  Bermondsey  Abbey.  The  remainijj 
form  a  very  picturesque  group  of  buildings! 
especially  the  hall,  groined  porch,  and  tithe  baral 
There  is  also  an  octagonal  chimney  witll 
double  tiers  of  pierced  panels,  now  no  longeJj 
in  use. 

This  little  place,  quite  one  of  the  tit-bits  ojj 
the  whole  excursion,  practically  completed  thill 
visits  away  from  headquarters,  and  Frida! 
evening  was  spent  in  the  usual  conA*ivia:H 
manner.  After  dinner  a  smoking  concert  wall 
held  in  the  Digby  Hotel,  and  \'otes  of  thank  U 
were  passed  to  the  President  of  the  Associatioi! 
for  having  presided  over  the  meeting  and  also  tijj 
the  two  honorary  Secretaries,  whose  indellj 
fatigable  energy  contributed  so  largely  to  thJ 
success  of  the  tour. 

Sherborne. 

Saturday  was  devoted  to  seeing  the  sight jj 
of  Sherborne,  as  most  of  the  members  werJj 
obliged  to  leave  during  the  afternoon,  anon 
first  of  all  the  grand  old  Abbey  church  wal 
visited.  I 

A  good  deal  of  information  with  regard  to  th  H 
archaeology  of  Sherborne  Abbey  was  contribute.  || 
by  Professor  Willis  to  the  Journal  of  the  Archfeofl 
logical  Institute.  As  it  now  stands,  Sherbornl 
is  externally  a  rather  lofty,  though  not  very  longjl 
church  of  late  date,  built  of  freestone  frorJ 
Hamdon  Hill  and  quarries  near  the  town.  Her! 
and  there  Norman  details  are  apparent  in  tht| 
exterior,  and  more  especially  in  the  interior,  thll 
crossing  arches  being  Norman  except  the  easl 
one  ;  but  there  is  much  more  Norman  influencB 
in  the  interior  even  as  it  now  stands  than  i| 
apparent  at  a  glance.  The  early  foundation  1 
of  the  Saxon  period,  and  to  that  succeeded  i 
due  time  the  Norman  church,  of  which  then 
now  remains  the  crossing  piers  and  the  portioi 
of  the  tower  below  the  roofs,  the  lower  stage  c 
the  south-west  porch  and  some  minor  portion.  I 
A  Lady  chapel  Avas  added  in  the  Early  Englis 
period.  About  1436  the  Avork  of  rebuilding  tbt 
choir  was  commenced  on  the  Norman  found# 
tions,  and  also  a  new  upper  stage  to  the  towen 
and  it  Avas  about  this  period  that  a  fire  took  plad 
Avliich  was  a  notable  incident  in  the  annals  of  tlitU 
church.  The  church  has  been  restored  under  tl tj 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpentetjj 
The  interior  of  the  nave,  which  has  been  veioj 
carefully  restored,  presents  a  fine  and  unusuijl 
effect.  It  has  exceptionally  solid  arcades  of  tin 
Perpendicular  style.  The  impost  is  markdj 
by  a  small  cap  to  one  of  the  roll  mouldings  ct 
either  face,  a  rather  unusual  treatment,  and  oi<| 
so  small  that  it  hardly  strikes  the  eye.  Til 
Avide  hollows  in  the  piers  are  given  an  unusmi 
effectiveness  by  being  made  to  assume  tld 
appearance  of  a  succession  of  shalloAV  niches  t|j 
the  introduction  of  trefoil  heads  at  regulJj 
distances.  The  unusually  massive  character  1} 
the  piers  for  their  date  arises  from  the  fact  tha'  i 
as  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  a  great  proportion  i\{ 
the  masonry  of  the  Norman  piers  Avas  retaimi  j 
as  a  core  and  cased  with  the  later  stonewor:jl 
The  vault  is  a  remarkably  fine  and  effective  oroU 
of  the  date  when  the  assemblage  of  ribs  aw 
just  beginning  to  suggest  the  form  of  a  complela 
fan  vault,  the  plan  of  the  main  compartment 
assuming  a  polygonal  form.  The  crossing  M 
Avider  from  north  to  south  than  from  east  !>i 
Avest ;  on  three  sides  it  has  Norman  arches  wit 
plain  square  soffits,  springing  from  caps  of  tjj 
ordinary  type,  with  coupled  wall  shafts  belovji 
the  western  arch  is  segmental,  the  north  aiirtj 
.south  ones  stilted.  The  north  transept  is  ve  H 
similar  in  character  to  the  nave  ;  the  sou.|j 
transept  has  a  fine,  massive  timber  roof  of  lcj 
pitch.  The  great  south  window  of  this  transesij 
was  designed  by  Pugin.  The  tower  at  Shd| 
borne  has  gone  througn  many  perils,  and  in  18. f; 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  preserve  it,  ail 
secure  the  safety  of  the  peal  of  bells  which  a :  1 
said  to  be  the  heaviest  swinging  peal  in  England 
(The  largest  bell  weighs  nearly  3  tons.)  In  o  1 
issue  of  April  3,  1897,  we  published  an  accon  j 
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)f  the  Abbey,  together  with  a  plan  and  exterior 

dew. 

The  domestic  buildings  of  the  Abbey  were 
irranged  on  the  north  side  on  a  site  now  occupied 
?y  the  Grammar  School ;  the  principal  buildings 
vcre  grouped  round  the  cloister  court,  in  the 
jentre  of  which  stood  the  conduit,  now  removed 
;o  the  market  place.  The  cloisters  were  built 
jy  Abbot  Frithe  in  1349-1371,  but  almost  all 
races  of  them  have  now  gone  and  their  position 
s  occupied  by  the  lawn  of  the  headmaster’s 
louse.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloisters  stood 
he  monks’  dormitory  with  chapter  house 
lelow,  the  day  room,  parlour,  and  slype  ;  on 
lie  north  side  were  the  refectory,  abbots’ 
odging,  and  kitchen,  and  the  west  side  was 
mtirely  taken  up  by  the  Guesten  hall.  The 
>riginal  Sherborne  school  occupied  a  site  at  the 
:ast  end  of  the  Abbey  church.  The  present 
milding  dates  from  1670,  when  the  Governors 
)egan  to  rebuild  the  schoolroom,  which  had 
listed  since  1555.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
oundation  of  the  school  is  contemporary  with 
he  Abbey,  and  therefore  in  1905  the  school 
dll  have  been  in  existence  1200  years.  In  1540 
he  old  schoolhouse  of  Sherborne  was  granted  by 
lenry  VIII.,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
lonastry,  to  Sir  John  Horsey,  who  afterwards 
old  the  Abbey  church  to  the  town,  and  the 
lonastic  buildings  were  leased  to  the  Governors 
f  the  school.  In  1550  Edward  VI.  refounded 
he  school  upon  the  petition  of  the  townsmen 
nd  inhabitants  of  the  whole  neighbouring 
ounty. 


Next  the  castle  was  visited  by4a  few.members 
who  were  more  archreologically  inclined,  but 
there  are  not  very  extensive  remains  to  be  seen 
now.  This  closed  the  programme  of  the  tour, 
which  many  members  will  number  amongst  the 
most  interesting  which  have  been  undertaken. 
- - 

PL  \N  OF  JUMIEGES  ABBEY. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  who 
has  supplied  us  with  the  materials,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  this  sketch  plan  of  Jumi&ges. 
Illustrations  of  the  building  appeared  in  our 
issues  of  August  6  and  13. 

- — - 

THE  DRAINAGE  OF  A  HOUSE.* 

So  long  as  cast  iron  pipes  can  be  kept  free 
from  corrosion  they  may  be  regarded  as  being 
satisfactory  for  drainage  purposes.  Corrosion, 
however,  soon  sets  in,  with  the  result  that  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  the  sewage  matter  in  the 
pipes  is  seriously  impeded,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  drain  is  lost.  To  counteract  corrosion 
several  expedients  have  been  adopted,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  solution  ; 
then  there  is  the  Bower- Bar ff  process  of  forming 
a  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  on  the  surface  of  the 
pipe  ;  and  lastly,  by  lining  the  pipe  with  what 
is  termed  glass  enamel. 

A  short  time  ago  the  writer  got  the  various 

*  Part  of  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  read  at  the  recont  Glasgow  Congress  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute. 


preservatives  on  cast  iron  pipes  tested  with  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  results  : — 

The  first  experiment  was  made  on  a  glass 
enamelled  pipe,  and,  on  being  immersed  in  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  acid,  the  enamel  was 
immedaitely  affected,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  enamelled  skin  resembled  a  piece 
of  damp  blotting-paper. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  on  a  pipe 
treated  by  the  Bower-Barff  process,  but  this 
time  a  weaker  solution  was  used,  1  part  acid 
to  200  parts  water,  and  the  result  was  that  all 
the  oxide  was  removed.  The  acid  acted  upon 
the  pipe  whenever  it  came  in  contact  with  it. 

The  last  experiment  was  made  on  a  pipe 
coated  with  Dr.  Smith’s  solution.  This  pipe 
was  also  immersed  in  a  |  per  cent,  solution, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  skin 
was  all  peeling  off. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  system  of  house 
drainage  is  not  required  to  stand  the  action  of 
acids,  and  that  the  above  tests  are  no  guide  as 
to  the  suitability  of  cast  iron  pipes  coated 
with  one  of  the  preparations  mentioned  for  the 
carrying  away  of  soil  and  waste  from  our 
dwelling-houses.  The  writer,  however,  holds 
the  opinion  that  a  drain  should  be  able  to  stand 
the  action  of  any  liquid  which  may  be  poured 
into  it.  No  objection  on  this  point  can  be 
made  against  fireclay  pipes,  if  first  quality 
pipes  be  used.  At  the  same  time  as  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  on  the  cast  iron  pipes,  a  fire¬ 
clay  pipe  was  immersed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  acid,  and  the  acid  had  no  effect  on  cither 
body  of  pipe  or  glaze. 

An  advantage  of  cast  iron  over  fireclay  piping 
which  is  brought  forward  is  the  ability  of  cast 
iron  piping  to  stand  hydraulic  pressure  ;  but 
is  this  required  ?  The  following  tests  to  find 
the  pressure  that  a  drain  pipe  requires  to 
stand,  and  the  strength  of  a  fireclay  pipe,  were 
made  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  : — 

A  wash-down  closet  was  tested  with  a 
pneumatic  pump  and  the  pressure  found 
necessary  to  break  a  water  seal  of  2  in.  deep 
was  -120  lb.  per  square  inch,  while  to  break 
a  seal  of  3  in.  deep  required  a  pressure  of  ‘1451b. 
per  square  inch.  A  4-in.  diameter  fireclay  pipe 
was  tested  up  to  a  pressure  of  45  lb.  per  square 
inch,  but  showed  no  signs  of  porosity  at  the 
faucet.  This  test  showed  that  a  fireclay  pipe  will 
stand  a  heavy  internal  air  pressure  before  burst¬ 
ing,  but  to  find  the  exact  pressure  that  a  pipe 
would  stand  and  still  be  air-tight  another  pipe 
of  the  same  size  was  taken  and  tested.  The 
pressure  was  gradually  increased  at  intervals  of 
ten  minutes,  from  ‘5  lb.  till  a  pressure  of 
3 '3  lb.  was  reached,  and  the  mercury  in  the 
manometer  remained  steady  at  that  pressure 
for  twenty-four  hours.  From  this  we  may 
judge  that  this  pipe  was  capable  of  standing  a 
pressure  of  3  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  fully 
twenty  times  the  pressure  required  to  break 
a  3 -in.  seal  of  a  wash-down  closet.  This  is  a 
sufficient  margin  for  all  practical  purposes. 

To  test  the  efficiency  of  embedding  a  fireclay 
pipe  in  concrete,  a  second  quality  pipe  was  put 
under  a  pressure  of  5  lb.  per  square  inch,  but 
it  was  so  porous  that  the  mercury  in  the 
manometer  fell  3 ‘5  in.  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  pipe  was  then  encased  in  6  in.  of  concrete, 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  test  was  again 
applied  with  the  following  result.  The  pressure 
was  applied  gradually  at  intervals  of  half  an 
hour,  commencing  with  ‘5  lb.  of  pressure. 
There  was  no  sign  of  leakage  up  to  3  lb.  of 
pressure,  but  when  4  lb.  per  square  inch  of 
pressure  was  applied,  the  mercury  fell  •  1  of 
an  inch  during  half  an  hour.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  6-in.  layer  of  concrete  round  a 
pipe  makes  the  pipe  sufficiently  air-tight. 

A  further  test  of  the  strength  of  fireclay  pipes 
was  made,  this  time  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
They  were  tested  up  to  a  pressure  of  250  lb. 
per  square  inch  without  showing  signs  of 
fracture,  but  showed  signs  of  porosity  in  one  pipe 
at  60  lb.  of  pressure,  and  in  another  at  100  lb. 

Another  argument  against  the  use  of  fire¬ 
clay  pipes,  is  their  liability  to  fracture  through, 
any  unequal  settlement  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  laid  or  of  the  building  they  pass 
through.  The  liability  to  fracture  through 
unequal  settlement  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  laid  may  be  overcome  by  the  laying 
of  a  bed  or  layer  of  concrete  underneath  the 
pipes,  and  if  the  ground  is  very  soft  or  un¬ 
equal,  the  writer  would  suggest  that  by  the 
use  of  ferro-concrete  it  may  be  overcome.  If 
sufficient  size  of  openings  is  formed  or  left  in 
the  walls,  and  these  openings  are  properly 
linteled  over  -with  a  space  between  the  lintel 
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and  the  pipe,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  damage 
being  done  to  the  piping  through  any  settle¬ 
ment  that  may  take  place  in  the  building. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  laying  of  fireclay  pipes  is  the  nature  of 
the  joint  and  the  material  to  be  used  for  making 
the  joint.  By  the  introduction  of  faucets  such 
as  the  Hutcheson  or  the  Fitzpatrick  faucets, 
a  more  satisfactory  joint  can  be  made  than  is 
possible  with  the  ordinary  spigot  and  faucet 
pipes,  even  although  rope-yarn  is  used.  The 
writer  recommends  that  nothing  but  a  slow 
setting  cement,  thoroughly  cooled  and  aerated, 
be  used,  and  that  it  will  be  well  staved  into  the 
joints  so  that  all  the  air  in  the  cement  be  forced 
out,  and  a  thoroughly  air  and  water-tight  joint 
will  be  the  rfesult. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  objections  to 
cast  iron  b^ing  used  for  the  trunks  of  closets 
and  for  sinks.  The  same  objections  can  be 
applied  even  more  forcibly  against  the  use  of 
cast  iron  pipes  that  are  to  be  buried  underneath 
the  ground,  when  fireclay  pipes,  as  has  been 
shown,  can  be  got  which  will  make  a  tight 
enough  job  and  be  more  satisfactory,  as  there 
is  no  fear  of  corrosion,  and  you  can  empty 
any  kind  of  liquids  into  them  with  no  fear  as  to 
the  result. 

While  efficiency  is  the  point  to  be  looked  at  in 
planning  a  drainage  scheme  and  selecting  the 
materials  for  the  same,  the  question  of  cost  has 
also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  On  looking 
into  the  comparative  costs  of  fireclay  pipes  laid 
in  the  manner  here  suggested,  including  costs 
of  concrete,  and  of  cast  iron  piping  coated  with 
Dr.  Smith’s  solution,  the  writer  finds  that  the 
cost  of  cast  iron,  or  straight  piping,  exceeds  that 
of  fireclay  by  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  bends  and  branches  is  50 
to  60  per  cent.,  while  on  traps  it  is  300  per  cent. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  for  a  drain  laid  with 
fireclay  piping,  the  advantages  of  being  more 
efficient  and  economical  can  be  claimed. 

The  writer  would  suggest  that  fireclay  pipe- 
makers  test  their  pipes  to  say  60  lb.  of 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  sell  their  pipes  with  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  stand  that  test.  If 
this  were  done  the  users  of  pipes,  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  were  getting  a  satisfactory 
article,  would  readily  pay  an  additional  10  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  them,  and  the  result  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
on  fireclay  pipes,  and  further  improvements 
could  and  would  be  made  if  makers  saw  that 
it  was  to  their  advantage  to  do  so,  through  there 
being  a  demand  for  a  superior  article. 


Illustrations. 

ST.  GEORGES  DE  BOSCHERVILLE. 
jlHE  chronology  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Georges  de  Boscherville  has  been 
much  disputed.  De  Caumont  held 
that  the  present  church  is  that  which 
was  built  between  1050  and  1066  by  Raoul 
de  Tancarville,  and  the  French  Society  of 
Archseology  in  1849  put  up  on  the  aisle  wall  a 
marble  slab  with  an  inscription  to  that  effect. 
But  a  comparison  with  such  early  Romanesque 
work  as  that  of  Bernay  and  Jumiegcs  makes 
this  date  entirely  inadmissible.  A  more 
advanced  date  was  proposed  by  Georges  Bouet 
in  an  important  paper  on  the  church  in  the 
“Bulletin Monumental”  for  1867,  and  has  lately 
been  accepted  by  M.  Besnard — viz.,  that  the 
church  was  built  between  1075  and  1090.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
far  more  advanced  in  style  than  St.  Nicholas, 
Caen,  which  is  known  to  have  been  built  in 
1083  ;  from  the  style  of  work  there  would  seem 
to  be  an  interval  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
between  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Georges.  Charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  Xllth  century  work  abound. 
The  church  is  admirably  lighted,  the  windows 
and  the  bays  being  broad.  The  joints  of  the 
masonry  are  fine.  The  piers  have  their  members 
scientifically  disposed  with  reference  to  their 
load,  six  columns  supporting  the  two  orders 
of  the  pier-arches,  one  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  aisle  vault,  the  remaining  one  being  carried 
up  as  the  roofing  or  vaulting  shaft.  Through¬ 
out  the  church  the  tendency  is  not  to  carve  but 
to  mould  each  arch ;  those  of  the  crossing,  the 
ground  story,  the  transeptal  galleries,  the 
triforium,  the  clearstory,  and  many  of  the 
windows  have  roll- mo  Hidings  of  considerable 
refinement,  such  as  may  be  paralleled  perhaps 
at  Norwich,  but  hardly  in  Normandy.  The 
capitals,  too,  are  of  advanced  type  ;  the  scalloped 


cap  is  frequent,  and  Corinthianesque  capitals 
abound  of  much  higher  type  than  those  normal 
to  Normandy  in  the  Xlth  century,  which 
consisted  of  little  more  than  four  clumsy  volutes, 
with  the  band  of  acanthus  usually  omitted. 
Nearly  all  the  bases  also  have  the  spur-orna¬ 
ment,  which  in  England,  at  any  rate,  is  rare 
till  the  Xllth  century  is  well  advanced  ;  those 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton,  which  can  hardly 
be  earlier  than  1135,  and  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter- 
in-the-East,  Oxford,  are  early  examples. 
M.  Besnard  appears  to  see  the  force  of  this 
cumulative  evidence  for  a  Xllth  century  date. 
He  tries  to  dispose  of  it  by  assuming  a  general 
ravalement  of  the  whole  church  at  a  later  period 
than  1090 ;  but  though  this  might  apply  to 
the  carving  of  capitals  and  archivolts,  it  can 
hardly  be  assumed  that  the  windows  were 
enlarged  and  the  arches  moulded  at  a  later 
period  ;  in  any  case,  wide  joints  of  the  Xlth 
could  not  be  converted  into  fine  joints  of  the 
Xllth  century.  And,  as  we  know  that  William, 
son  of  Raoul  de  Tancarville,  supported  by 
Henry  of  England  and  Archbishop  Geoffrey 
of  Rouen,  “  volens  ecclesiam  sancti  Georgii 
ampliare  et  meliorare,”  converted  the  collegiate 
establishment  of  secular  canons  into  a  convent 
of  Benedictine  monks  in  1114,  it  is  probable 
that  this  gives  us  the  initial  date  for  the  building 
of  the  church.  But  since  the  monks,  requiring 
dormitories,  refectory,  etc.,  at  once,  may  have 
first  built  their  claustral  buildings,  retaining 
for  a  time  Raoul’s  Xlth  century  church,  the 
present  church  may  quite  possibly  be  a  work  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  Xllth  century.  In  our 
own  country,  when  regular  were  substituted 
for  secular  canons  at  St.  Frideswide,  Oxford, 
where  there  was  an  existing  church  still  proba¬ 
bly  in  substantial  repair,  it  was  the  claustral 
buildings  that  were  built  first. 

In  the  interior  the  Xlllth  century  vaults 
are  not  abutted  by  flying  buttresses,  reliance 
being  placed  on  the  great  thickness  of  the 
Romanesque  walls.  The  disposition  of  the 
vaulting  shafts  is  exceedingly  curious.  At 
present  each  one  appears  to  terminate  at  the 
sill  of  the  clearstory,  but  in  reality  every  other 
shaft  is  continued  through  the  vault  up  to 
the  top  of  the  clearstory  wall,  so  that  the 
vaulting  shafts  originally  were  alternately 
long  and  short.  Of  the  shorter  vaulting 
shafts  in  the  nave  the  fourth  and  sixth  have 
retained  Romanesque  capitals.  All  the  others 
have  had  new  capitals  inserted  when  the  present 
vaults  were  built.  It  would  follow  that  origin¬ 
ally  the  tall  vaulting  shafts  supported  tie- 
beams,  but  that  the  short  ones  carried  gabled 
semi-circular  transverse  arches.  The  same 
roofing  system  was  in  use  at  Cerisy-la-foret 
and  at  St.  Vigor,  Calvados.  The  treatment 
of  the  triforium  stage  also  is  remarkable. 
Instead  of  the  great  cavernous  arches  of  Cerisy 
and  St.  Stephen,  Caen,  the  arcade  consists 
of  four  arches  not  embraced  under  a  containing 
arch  ;  and,  owing  to  the  omission  of  this  latter, 
the  triforium  stage  is  low ;  so  the  proportions 
of  the  interior  are  rather  those  which  later 
found  favour  in  the  Gothic  interiors  of  the 
lie  de  France  and  in  England  at  Westminster 
and  Beverley,  where  the  triforium  tends  to 
occupy  one-sixth,  the  clearstory  one-third, 
and  the  ground  story  one-half  of  the  internal 
elevation,  rather  than  those  which  were  more 
usual  in  Romanesque  churches.  It  is  to  the 
ratio  of  the  dimensions  of  the  three  internal 
stories  that  the  success  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Georges  is  largely  due.  We  may  compare  the 
triforiums  of  the  Abbaye-aux-dames,  Caen, 
and  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  Again,  like 
the  Abbaye-aux-dames  and  unlike  the  Abbaye- 
aux- ho  mines,  Caen,  there  are  no  windows  in 
the  back  wall  of  the  triforium.  All  this  is 
characteristic  rather  of  Xllth  than  of  Xlth 
century  design.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  nave 
the  triforium  arcade  consists  of  a  series  of  cells 
neither  communicating  with  one  another  nor 
with  the  triforium  chamber  behind. 

As  regards  the  supports,  none  of  the  shafts 
are  carved,  none  are  grooved  or  banded,  all 
are  smooth.  This  may  be  because  they  are 
not  monoliths,  but  in  coursed  masonry.  In  the 
ornament  employed  the  predominant  motives 
are  the  fret,  chevron,  and  cable.  The  bases  are 
mainly  variants  of  the  Attic  base,  and  are 
remarkably  clumsy,  both  in  design  and  execu¬ 
tion.  The  windows  are  of  uniform  design, 
with  shafts  in  the  jambs,  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  buttresses  of  the  aisles  and 
clearstory  are  flat  strips  rising  to  the  eaves, 
and  their  angles  are  shafted,  as  at  Norwich 
and  Peterborough ;  the  apses  have  columnar 
buttresses.  In  the  aisles,  clearstories,  and 
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transepts  the  abaci  of  the  window  shafts  are' 
continued  as  strings  ;  there  is  also  a  continuous  1 
string  beneath  the  aisle  windows.  The  corbels  I 
of  the  corbel-table  present  a  great  variety  of  bold  ( 
Romanesque  sculpture.  The  orientation  of  > 
the  church  is  from  south-east  to  north-west,  t 
The  most  important  work  on  the  church  is  the, 
quarto  of  M.  Besnard,  architect,  published  in 
Paris,  1899.  It  contains  plans,  sections,  andt 
many  engravings  ;  the  text  is  full  and  accurate  ; 
the  plans  are  without  scale,  do  not  agree  with! 
the  text,  and  contain  inaccuracies.  A  valuable  I 
criticism  of  M.  Besnard’s  monograph,  by  Dr.  1 
Coutan,  was  published  in  1899  at  Sotteville-: 
les-Rouen.  Plans  and  sections  are  also  given 
in  the  second  volume  of  Ruprich-Robert’s 
“L* Architecture  normande.”  The  illustrations) 
of  St.  Georges  in  Cotman’s  “Normandy  ”  are  use-f 
ful,  having  been  taken  before  an  unnecessarilyl 
drastic  restoration,  in  which  the  plaster  wasi 
stripped  off,  the  ashlar,  columns,  mouldings, 
and  sculpture  worked  over,  and  the  jointing) 
emphasised — one  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Com-i 
mission  of  Historic  Monuments. 


SKETCHES  WITH  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION. 

These  sketches  are  gi\e.i  in  connexion  wi  h 
the  annual  excursion  of  the  Architectur  1 
Association,  oar  report  of  which  is  cont.nucd 
this  week  on  another  page. 

A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

This  house  was  designed  for  a  site  near; 
Havant,  on  the  main  road  between  Chichesten 
and  Portsmouth. 

The  reception-rooms  look  south  towards  thd 
sea — six  hundred  yards  away — and  one  end) 
of  Hayling  Island. 

The  garden  extends  from  the  house  to  the! 
shore.  There  is  a  walled  garden  on  the  west  andi 
a  kitchen  garden  and  stables  on  the  east. 

The  walls  are  of  red  brick  with  thick 
joints  ;  the  windows  are  either  leaded  lights  in: 
iron  casements  with  stone  jambs,  etc,  ok 
wooden  double-hung  sashes  painted  ivory 
white,  and  the  roof  is  tiled. 

Charles  J.  Bathurst. 
- >  - 

Corresponbence. 

UPSALA  CATHEDRAL,  SWEDEN. 

Sir, — In  tire  Cathedral  of  Upsala,  Sweden1 
are  a  number  of  sepulchral  monuments,  two  a ; 
least  of  which  are  of  considerable  interest. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  east  of  the  choir,  is  thd 
burial  place  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  His  monumeiv 
is  a  massive  altar  tomb  of  large  dimensions! 
on  the  top  slab  of  which  are  three  recumbent 
effigies,  the  centre  one  being  Gustavus  himseh 
and  on  either  side  two  of  his  wives.  The  (.’a** 
is  about  1565.  The  style  of  the  monument  i 
thorough  English  Renaissance,  and  the  material 
English  alabaster  from  Chellaston,  Derbyshire 
The  sculpture  is  good,  and  the  orpliery  enrich' 
ments  on  the  dresses  are  of  precisely  the  sam< 
delicate  character  as  we  find  on  Queen  Elizaz 
beth’s,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots’,  and  similar  monui 
ments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  elsewhere  ii 
England. 

The  other  of  special  interest  is  a  large  wal, 
pedestal  monument,  with  statues  life-size  0 
John  III.  This  is  said  to  be  in  marble,  and  i 
stated  in  the  guide-books,  etc.,  as  having  beep 
executed  in  Italy  in  Italian  marble.  It  i 
supposed  to  have  been  wrecked  on  its  way  from 
Leghorn  to  Sweden,  and,  after  various  vicissi! 
tudes,  to  have  finally  reached  Upsala. 

Now,  my  firm  opinion  about  this  monumeiifl 
is  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  first — viz.,  thtl 
material  is  English  alabaster,  and  the  workman! 
ship  English.  Sweden  has  no  alabaster  rocki| 
and  the  material  is  not  Italian. 

I  could  imagine  that  from  medireval  times  t 
the  English  Renaissance  there  was  probably  a 
Chellaston,  Derbyshire,  a  continuous  “atelier  i 
of  sculpture ;  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  sami 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  Isle  of  Purbec 
and  statues  in  Purbeek  marble,  which  havi 
precisely  the  same  mannerisms  wherever  founo 
in  places  however  remote.  W.  Brinpley. 

BRICK-BUILT  STRONG-ROOMS. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  reader  J 
would  kindly  tell  me  where  to  put  my  hanc 
on  descriptive  particulars  of  the  best  am 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  constructing  am 
ventilating  brick-built  strong-rooim— say  9  f' 
by  6  ft.  by  12  ft.  high — for  the  purpose.  <B 
securing  valuable  documents,  etc.,  againiiu 
fire.  An  Architect.  r| 
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IE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

tis  Society  held  its  annual  meetings  at 
igan  during  the  week  ending  the  20th 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
s-Bund,  F.S.  A.  There  was  a  large  assembly 
jrnbers  and  friends. 

Cardigan  Church,  Priory,  and  Castle. 
ie  first  excursion  was  to  the  places  of 
est  within  the  town  of  Cardigan.  At  a 
early  period  there  was  established  here  a 
y  of  Benedictines,  a  daughter  house  of  the 
ish  abbey  of  Chertsey.  It  was  founded 
thys  ap  Gruffudd,  a  Welsh  prince  of  con- 
able  ability,  and  a  great  thorn  in  the  side 
enry  II.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
isticiar  of  South  Wales.  Rhys  was  the 
ler  of  the  Premonstratensian  house  of 
y  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  the  reviver  and 
id  founder  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys  of 
Lancia  (Whitland)  and  Strata  Florida. 

.  of  these  foundations  he  endowed  munifi- 
y,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  not  only  entertained 
irable  opinions  of  the  results  of  monkish  di3- 
le,  but  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  advan- 
i  that  arise  from  free  competition  by  giving 
he  popular  orders  of  his  day  a  chance  of 
iding  their  beneficent  influence  throughout 
egion  subject  to  his  hereditary  rule.  Rhys 
in  the  year  1195.  The  priory  of  Cardigan 
probably  established  by  him  shortly  before 
leath.  From  the  silence  of  Giraldus  it 
be  inferred  that  it  was  not  in  existence  in 
when  Archbishop  Baldwin  and  his  suite 
ed  the  Tivy  at  Cardigan,  and  Giraldus 
died  a  crusading  sermon  with  his  usual 
iiveness  at  the  bridge  head.  But  as  the 
a  was  certainly  founded  by  Prince  Rhys, 
vy  have  been  started  in  consequence  of  the 
bishop’s  visit,  for  Gerald,  in  enumerating 
results  that  flowed  from  his  discourse, 
s  that  it  had  been  determined  to  com- 
orate  the  event  by  the  erection  of  a 
jella  ”  “  juxta  caput  pontis,”  and  that 
j  miracles  had  occurred  therein.  If  the 
e  was  built  upon  the  Cardiganshire  side  of 
iver  it  could  not  have  stoocl  exactly  at  the 
of  the  bridge,  this  site  being  not  quite  suit- 
for  a  church  requiring  surrounding  lands  ; 
over,  the  position  was  already  occupied 
i  castle,  so  that  the  founders  had  to  fix 
.  a  situation  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
tie  further  westward,  and  here,  there  can 
ittle  doubt,  Rhys  established  his  com- 
orative  monument  to  the  eloquence  of 
dus.  But,  whether  that  consisted  only  of  a 
:st  “  capella,”  or  whether  the  intent  had 
nded  into  the  construction  of  a  small 
astic  house,  it  is  certain  that  not  a  fragment 
exists  on  the  site  of  the  present  church, 
only  ancient  portion  of  the  latter  is  the 
cel,  and  this  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
h  century,  though  some  of  its  details  are 
ite  Decorated  character.  The  chancel  arch 
Dwever,  of  the  subsequent  style,  and  gives 
;rue  date  of  the  work.  The  east  end  was 
ably  intended  to  be  vaulted,  for  a  century 
here  remained  in  the  chancel  walls  a  number 
jrbels  of  which  two  only  are  at  present 
u  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  One 
jsents  the  face  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a 
an  supposed  to  be  the  unfortunate  Margaret 
Anjou,  probably  in  error.  The  east 
ow  is  an  early  example  of  Perpendicu- 
}f  rather  poor  design.  It  was  once  filled 
stained  glass,  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
;s  remain  in  the  topmost  lights.  In  the 
l  wall  is  an  ogee-headed  and  pinnacled 
ia.  A  low  door  in  the  north  side  of  the 
wall  gave  access  to  the  leads.  The  con- 
ral  buildings  were  to  the  south  of  the  church, 
extended  almost  to  the  river’s  brink. 

•  were  approached  from  the  church  by  a 
jssed  arched  doorway  now  closed.  A 
5rn  house  called  The  Priory  standing  a  few 
i  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  church  is 
osed  to  be  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
y  buildings,  and  its  cellars,  being  round¬ 
ed,  were  stated  in  a  paper  read  upon  the 
to  indicate  that  the  priory  was  built  before 
rear  1125.  The  house  is,  however,  not  in 
line  of  the  earlier  buildings,  though  its 
t  portions  were  probably  constructed 
the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Eatery,  and  out  of  its  ruins.  Traces  of 
lags  have  been  met  with  whenever  work 
Doen  done  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
t  was  stated  that  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
3n  of  the  modern  house  in  a  westerly 
tion  four  years  ago,  a  solid  road-bed  2  ft. 
was  discovered.  It  is  probable  that  I 
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excavations  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained 
ecclesiastical  architect  or  antiquary  would 
reveal  the  position  and  character  of  the  chapter 
house  and  different  domestic  offices,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  site  of  the  cloister 
garth  is  still  known  to  old  Welsh  residents  as 
“  yr  hen  ardd,”  the  old  garth.  In  the  heyday 
of  its  fortunes  the  priory  possessed  a  potent 
relic  which  brought  much  gain  to  the  house, 
namely,  a  waxen  taper,  called  Our  Lady’s  taper, 
that  never  decreased  in  size  or  became  extinct. 
An  interesting  document  relating  to  this  relic 
is  printed  in  Wright’s  well-known  “  Suppression 
Letters,”  which  states  “  that  the  image  now 
situate  in  the  church  of  Cardigan,  which  ys 
used  for  a  greate'  pilgremage  to  this  presente 
daye,  was  founde  standinge  apon  the  ryver  of 
Tyve,  and  her  sonne  apon  her  lappe,  and  the 
same  taper  bernynge  in  her  hande.  The  said 
ymage  was  caryed  from  thens  into  Christes 
church  of  Cardigan,  and  the  sayd  ymage  wold 
not  tarry  there,  but  was  founde  thre  or  fowre 
tymes  in  the  place  where  now  ys  buylded  the 
church  of  our  Lady,  and  the  taper  burnnynge 
in  her  hande,  which  contynued  styll  burnynge 
the  space  of  nyne  yeres,  without  wastinge,  untill 
the  tyme  that  one  forsware  hymselfe  thereon, 
and  then  it  extincted,  and  never  burned  after. 
That  since  the  ceasinge  of  burnynge  of  the  sayd 
taper,  it  was  enclosed  and  taken  for  a  greate 
relyque,  and  so  worshipped  and  kyssed  of 
pylgremes,  and  used  of  men  to  sweare  by  in 
difficill  and  harde  matters,  wherof  the  advauntage 
admounted  to  greate  sommes  of  money  in  tymes 
passed,  payenge  yerely  of  the  same  xxti  nobles 
for  a  pencion  unto  thabbot  of  Chersey.”  The 
church  referred  to  as  Christ’s  church  is  probably 
a  chantry  chapel  which  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  parish,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
within  or  annexed  to  the  priory  church.  It 
survived  the  priory  by  a  few  years,  but  fell  at  the 
opening  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 
The  priory  itself  seems  to  have  reached  a  low 
ebb  just  before  its  suppression,  for  when  Leland 
visited  it,  it  contained  but  two  monks,  and  its 
annual  revenue  according  to  the  Valor  was 
only  13£.  4s.  9d. 

Of  Cardigan  Castle  so  little  exists  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  of  either 
its  character  or  its  date.  It  stood  at  a  sharp 
bend  of  the  river  Tivy,  and  guarded  the  crossing, 
which  must  always  have  been  effected  at  this 
spot  by  ford  or  bridge.  It  stands  on  a  natural 
eminence,  and  as  the  key  to  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river  must  always  have  been  a  place  of 
importance  from  the  earliest  times  ;  hence 
we  read  in  the  Welsh  chronicles  of  con¬ 
stant  conflicts  for  its  possession,  and  so  long 
as  its  defences  were  easily  destructible,  we  have 
little  chance  of  meeting  with  remains  of  its 
earlier  existence.  But  when  the  Norman  had 
effected  a  sufficiently  permanent  occupation  to 
permit  of  the  construction  of  a  stout  stone 
castle  he  was  enabled  to  make  good  his 
position,  and  to  build  his  defences  in  a  manner 
that  has,  in  some  measure,  defied  the  destruc¬ 
tive  agencies  of  time  and  gunpowder.  The 
castle,  of  which  the  few  remains  still  exist, 
was  built  in  the  XHIth  century,  being 
probably  the  work  of  William  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  great  opponent  of  Llewelyn  ap 
Iorwerth,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  historically 
known  to  have  occupied  Cardigan  in  1249. 
The  present  ruins  consist  of  two  drum  towers 
connected  by  a  strong  curtain  wall.  Speed’s  view 
shows  the  curtain  continued  around  the  sides  of 
an  irregular  triangle,  with  the  gatehouse  at  the 
eastern  or  shorter  side,  but  most  of  these 
buildings  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
a  modern  dwelling.  There  is,  however,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  gateway  towers  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  some  of  the  cellarage  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  original  basement,  beneath 
which  again  is  said  to  be  a  dungeon,  now 
closed.  The  castle  played  a  small  part  in  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  after  which  it  was 
almost  entirely  demolished.  On  one  occasion 
the  celebrated  divine,  Dr.  Jeromy  Taylor,  was 
imprisoned  here,  and  it  is  thought  that  he 
alludes1  to  his  detention  at  Cardigan  in  the 
preface  to  the  “  Liberty  of  Prophesying,” 
where  he  says  : — “  In  the  great  storm  which 
dashed  the  vessel  of  the  Church  in  pieces,  I 
was  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  in  a  little 
boat  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and 
quietness  which  in  England  I  could  not  hope 
for.”  Papers  on  the  antiquities  of  Cardigan 
were  read — on  the  church  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Vaughan,  on  the  priory  by  Mrs.  John 
Pritchard,  and  on  the  castle  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Adams. 

Mount  Church. 

This  was  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  ’ 


of  the  parish  churches  seen  during  the 
meeting.  Its  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  that  can  be  conceived,  standing  as 
it  does  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  hill  that  rises 
to  about  300  ft.,  and  descends  precipitously 
on  its  seaward  side  into  the  St.  George’s 
Channel.  The  nearest  village  lies  far  away, 
and  the  only  habitations  visible  are  a  lew 
scattered  homesteads.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  (so  called  -jar  excellence  from  the 
singularity  of  its  shape  and  position)  is  a  tiny 
creek  floored  with  exquisite  sand,  the  very  spot 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  a  British  hermit  ; 
yet  the  name  of  no  early  Christian  is  associated 
with  the  parish.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Cross,  an  invocation  that  is  proof,  first, 
of  the  near  presence  of  a  wayside  cross  of 
unusual  local  reverence;  and  secondly,  of  the 
complete  loss  of  the  name  of  the  early  Cymric 
saint  with  which  it  must  have  been  associated 
in  the  earliest  days  of  its  history.  The  building 
consists  only  of  nave  and  chancel  without 
strutural  division.  The  windows  are  modern 
insertions,  but  a  fragment  which  can  be 
detected  on  the  external  eastern  face  shows  that 
the  eastern  gable  was  once  occupied  by  a  two- 
light  Late  Decorated  window.  There  was 
also  a  single-light  window  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  south  wall  ;  this  is  now  closed.  The  western 
gable  is  crowned  by  a  ru  le  bell  cote.  The  roof, 
though  it  has  been  partially  renewed,  is  still  an 
interesting  specimen  of  late  XVth  century 
timbering  in  an  unusually  good  state  of  preser¬ 
vation  considering  the  remoteness  of  the  locality, 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  severity 
of  the  western  gales.  The  font  is  of  very  early 
date,  having  for  its  base  what  looks  like  part 
of  the  stem  of  a  churchyard  cross.  The  bowl 
is  almost  square,  and  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  immersion  of  an  infant.  The  paten  is 
pewter  and  ot  unusual  shape.  This  parish 
was  within  modern  memory  the  scene  of  a 
popular  gathering  on  the  first  Sunday  cf  the  year. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  parishes 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  that  day  to 
indulge  in  all  manner  of  rough  outdoor  sports, 
held,  it  is  alleged,  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  gained  by  the  Welsh  over  the  Flemings 
on  this  spot.  In  confirmation  of  the  story  a 
mound  about  100  yards  from  the  church  is 
pointed  out,  which  has  yielded  a  quantity  of 
human  remains.  Seeing,  however,  that  the 
Mount  itself  bears  clear  traces  of  early  circum- 
vallation,  and  that  animal  bones  are  found 
intermixed  with  human  in  what  is  no  doubt  a 
prehistoric  burial  place,  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  Mount  was  a  Goide’ic  settlement,  and 
that  the  gatherings  alluded  to  were  survivals 
of  practices  that  are  known  to  have  been  general 
in  Wales  in  Elizabethan  times.  The  story  of  the 
Flemings  is  probably  due  to  a  lively  imagination 
working  upon  false  etymologies,  there  being  a 
Nant  y  Flyman,  the  T  y  nan  dingle,  close  by. 

Penbryn  Church. 

Penbryn  lies  about  three  miles  northward  of 
The  Mount,  and  is  situated  in  almost  as  romantic 
and  beautiful  a  spot.  It  has  been  restored. 
It  consists  as  usual  ot  nave  and  chancel  only, 
which  in  this  instance  are  not  in  line.  The 
chancel  arch  is  acutely  pointed,  and  broken  only 
by  a  shallow  chamfered  slab,  which  looks  as 
though  it  was  not  occupying  its  first  position. 
On  the  south  side  ot  the  chancel  is  a  sepulchral 
niche  having  a  pointed  arch.  The  interesting 
pewter  alms-dish  provoked  some  comment ; 
the  maker’s  name  appeared  to  be  Mowe,  and  its 
date  169 -,  the  last  figure  being  indistinct.  A 
paper  on  the  church  was  read  by  Mr.  Pryse 
Williams.  „  ,  .  ,  . 

Prehistoric. 

On  the  rising  ground  above  Penbryn  church 
stands  the  Dvlfryn  Bern  stone,  the  inscription 
upon  which  reads  :  “Corbalengi  Iacit  Ordous.” 
the  last  word  being  regarded  as  connected  with 
the  tribal  name  of  the  Ordovices.  Of  Castell 
Nadolig,  a  camp  of  Romano-British  character, 
where  a  Late-Geltic  bronze  spoon,  now  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  was  found,  but  little  could 
be  made  in  the  time,  though  the  fact  that  in  this 
parish  has  also  been  discovered  a  coin  (figured  in 
Gough’s  Camden)  of  the  regular  British  type 
based  on  the  gold  stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
would  seem  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  ground  desirable.  Justice  was  also  not 
done  to  The  Gaer,  a  fine  earthwork,  where  a 
motte  of  precisely  the  type  which  is  being 
ascribed  to  Norman  castle  builders  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  inner  and  an  outer  enclosure. 

Presidential  Address. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  treated  to  a  formal  reception  by  the  Mayor 
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and  Corporation  of  Cardigan  at  the  Guildhall 
of  the  town.  After  the  social  function  Mr. 
J.  W.  Willis  Bund  delivered  his  presidential 
address,  which  was  mainly  concerned  with 
the  ethnological  and  cognate  problems  presented 
by  the  early  history  of  South  Cardiganshire. 
The  discourse  was  exceedingly  able  and  original, 
and  bristled  with  new  and  debatable  points 
which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  much  discussion 
when  the  d  scourse  is  published  in  its  entirety. 
The  word  “  Llan  ”  is  well  known  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  the  names 
of  the  parishes  of  Wales,  and  has  always  been 
taken  as  equivalent  to  the  word  “  church  ”  ; 
thus  “  Llanfair  ”  is  always  Englished  as 
“  the  Church  of  St.  Mary.”  Mr.  Bund  con¬ 
tended  that  this  was  a  late  usage,  the  original 
signification  being  that  of  fort  or  military 
camp,  which  forts  were  the  work  of  invaders 
from  Ireland.  St.  David,  instead  of  being  a 
Brython  of  the  noble  stock  of  C'unedda,  was 
said  to  be  a  Goidel,  and  the  member  of  a  tribe 
which,  in  500  a.d.,  still  practised  polvandryl 
With  a  view  to  settling  the  many  ethnologica. 
difficulties  that  Wales  presented,  he  called  upon 
the  Cambrian  Archeological  Association  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  lists  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  forts  and  tumuli  of  Cardiganshire  . 

Second  Day. — Nevern  Church,  Crosses  and 
Castle. 

Nevern  is  well  known  to  antiquaries  for  the 
great  cross,  known  as  the  Cross  of  St.  Brynach, 
which  stands  within  its  churchyard.  It  has  also 
become  known  to  the  profane  vulgar  since 
its  arrival  at  the  lowest  depth  of  pictorial 
degradation,  namely,  of  representation  upon 
halfpenny  picture  postcards.  It  is  admirably 
illustrated  in  Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  I860. 
There  is  a  puzzling  inscription  in  minuscule 
letters  on  the  front  of  the  cross.  The  church  has 
been  restored.  It  consists  of  a  western  tower, 
nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  being  too  large 
for  the  former.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tower 
is  original,  but  the  upper  stages  have  been 
modernised,  and  an  ineffective  west  window, 
consisting  of  four  short  round-headed  lights, 
has  taken  the  place  of  perhaps  an  early  English 
lancet.  A  doorway  of  that  period,  unquestion¬ 
ably  original,  is  placed  on  the  north  side.  The 
font  is  modern.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
chancel  arch  are  two  transeptal  chapels,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  church  ;  and,  probably  in 
imitation  of  this  feature,  two  similar  chapels 
have  been  thrown  out  on  the  western  side  of 
the  arch.  The  easternmost  chapel  on  the  south 
side,  known  as  the  Warren  chapel,  was  probably 
erected  late  in  the  XHIth  century.  It  has  a 
priest’s  chamber  lit  by  a  beautiful  quatrefoil  of 
this  date  in  its  eastern  gable,  but  the  chapel 
beneath  was  vaulted  with  rather  coarse  work 
during  the  Perpendicular  period.  A  low 
doorway  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
chapel  leads  to  the  chamber  above,  and  this 
stairway  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  finds  of  recent  years  in  Wales. 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  addition  to  the 
great  cross  of  St.  Brynach  already  mentioned 
the  churchyard  of  Nevern  contains  a  stone 
bearing  an  inscription  in  Latin  and  Ogam,  the 
ancient  Goidelic  script.  There  is  also  known 
to  have  been  within  the  church  yet  a  third  stone 
inscribed  with  the  word  “  Joh’annis,”  but  this 
has  disappeared.  In  examining  the  steps  just  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  was  noticed  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
of  Montgomery  that  one  of  the  stones  above 
his  head  bore  upon  its  exposed  face  a  peculiar 
form  of  twisted  ornament.  Later,  he  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Romilly  Allen  to  this,  and  upon 
Mr.  Allen  going  to  look  for  the  stone  he  mistook 
the  one  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  and  set 
about  examining  the  uncovered  face  of  the 
stone  lying  next  to  that  of  which  he  was  in 
search.  He  at  once  perceived  the  presence  of 
Ogam  marks  upon  the  exposed  angle,  and  thus 
discovered  a  fresh  inscription.  The  Ogam 
lettering  reads  ECUNANMA,  the  last  two 
characters  no  doubt  standing  for  the  word 

MAQUI,  that  is,  “  Ecunan,  the  son  of - ” 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
marks  are  continued  round  the  other  angle,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  or  whether  there  is  not 
also  an  inscription  in  Roman  letters  on  one  of 
the  other  faces  of  the  stone.  It  is,  moreover, 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  neighbouring  sup¬ 
porter  with  the  peculiar  incised  ornament  may 
not  prove  to  be  the  lost  “  Johannis  ”  stone. 
A  good  paper  on  the  church  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Morgan,  vicar  of  Eglwyswrw.  A 
short  distance  from  the  church  is  a  plain,  equal¬ 
armed  cross  cut  into  the  living  rock,  with  a 
natural  ledge  below  on  which  devout  travellers 


knelt;  and  upon  an  adjacent  height  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  castle,  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  dismantled  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dogmatise  upon  its  age  or  extent.  ,  ,  f.  #  i 

Newport  (Pern.)  Church  and  Castle. 

This  little  town  arose  upon  the  building  of  a 
strong  castle  on  the  slope  of  the  neighbouring 
hill  by  a  descendant  of  Martin  de  Turribus. 
It  became  the  head  of  the  marcher  lordship 
of  Kemraes,  carved  out  by  the  valour  of  that 
warrior,  and  the  privilege  of  naming  its  mayor, 
which  its  founder  reserved  to  himself,  continues 
to  be  exercised  by  Sir  Marteine  Lloyd,  Bart., 
the  present  representative  of  its  marcher  lord. 
The  ancient  Welsh  name  of  the  town  is  Tref- 
draeth,'  the  township  of  the  strand,  in  allusion 
to  the  splendid  sweep  of  open  beach  which 
spreads  away  on  either  side  ;  but  to  its  Norman 
founder  it  was  a  “  new  port,”  or  burgh,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  vill,  probably  Nevern, 
from  which  he  had  removed  the  headship  of  his 
barony.  The  ruins  of  the  present  castle  are  those 
of  a  building  of  the  first  half  of  the  XIHth 
century,  placed  on  a  levelled  spur  of  the  hill, 
where  a  small  stream  coidd  be  utilised  for  the 
purposes  of  the  moat.  The  main  entrance  faced 
the  north,  and  a  strong  curtain  ran  along  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  a  tower  at  the  north¬ 
west  angle.  Thence  it  was  continued  to  the 
south-westernmost  comer,  where  was  another 
tower  of  which  hardly  any  masonry  remains, 
and  still  further  to  a  tower  rising  from  a  square 
base  at  the  south-eastern  corner.  Here  the 
ground  slopes  abruptly  to  the  little  stream 
before  mentioned.  It  is  now  impossible  to  say 
how  the  supply  of  water  to  the  moat  was 
controlled,  or  whether  there  was  any  means  of 
communication  with  the  opposite  bank  on 
this  side  of  the  castle.  The  south-eastern 
tower  probably  contained  the  residential  apart¬ 
ments,  which  has  preserved  its  distinctive 
features  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  part 
of  the  building,  though  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  without  some  excavation  to 
determine  their  different  uses.  A  basement 
chamber  the  groined  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  a  central  pillar  of  Late  Decorated  character, 
is  poptdarly  spoken  of  as  the  dungeon,  but 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  cellar.  The 
gateway  has  been  incorporated  into  a  modern 
house,  which  has  been  built  against  it  to  face 
the  courtyard,  now  a  charming  grassy  lawn,  and 
this  part  of  the  castle  was  accordingly  not 
inspected. 

The  church  has  been  thoroughly  and  effec¬ 
tively  restored,  so  that  the  only  fea  ture  of  ancient 
date  still  remaining  is  the  fine  western  tower. 
The  buttresses  are  good  examples  of  the  regular 
Perpendicular  type,  dying  off  into  the  tower 
face  just  beneath  a  very  striking  corbel  table 
which  carries  a  deep  and  imposing  battlement. 
In  the  south-western  buttress  immediately 
below  the  second  weathering  is  an  unoccupied 
niche,  and  at  the  same  distance  below  the  third 
slope  is  a  female  head.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
heraldry  about  the  tower  which  no  member  of 
the  party  could  interpret.  About  half-way  up 
the  western  face  are  two  shields  each  bearing  a 
chevron  and  perhaps  some  other  charge,  while 
the  label  around  the  western  door  is  terminated 
with  shields  showing  a  chevron,  and  the  outer 
members  of  the  door  mouldings  are  also  finished 
off  at  the  ground  level  in  the  same  manner. 
The  lowest  stage  of  the  tower  has  a  slight 
batter.  The  tower  stairs  are  carried  up  in  a 
square  projection  on  the  north  side,  and  are 
lighted  by  slits  and,  at  the  second  opening,  by 
a  quatrefoil.  Internally  there  is  little  of 
interest  beyond  the  font,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  the  massive  Norman  fonts  that  seem 
to  have  been  general  throughout  the  district. 
The  chalice  is  dated  1574,  and  is  of  good  pattern. 
The  tower  opens  into  the  nave  with  an  acutely 
pointed  arch,  as  in  the  case  of  Nevern,  and  in 
the  space  under  the  tower  is  a  fine  sepulchral 
slab  of  the  early  part  of  the  XIVth  century. 
On  its  upper  part  is  the  head  of  a 
young  female  wearing  a  wimple  brought 
tightly  beneath  the  chin,  and  a  plain  band 
across  the  forehead.  Below  is  a  floriated  cross  of 
great  beauty  and  finish.  The  inscription  running 
round  two  sides  of  the  slab  is  as  follows  : — “  + 
Ces:  ane  :  git :  ici:  dev:  del :  alme:  eit:  mercie.” 
The  first  two  words,  of  the  reading  of  which 
there  can  be  no  question,  have  always  been  a 
puzzle  to  antiquaries,  and  all  kinds  of  mani¬ 
festly  inadequate  suggestions  have  been  offered 
of  their  meaning.  The  writer  of  the  present 
notice  begs  to  offer  another,  which  does  not  at 
any  rate  violate  probability.  It  is  that  they 
stand  for  the  modern  “  Ceans  aine  “Within 
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here  lies  the  eldest :  God  have  mercy  upon  hfl 
soul.”  The  person  commemorated  was  probabl 
the  senior  of  several  sisters,  and  the  heralc 
emblems  upon  the  exterior  of  the  tower  we\ 
doubtless  considered  sufficient  to  point  to  b 
family  and  lineage  without  the  necessity  of 
more  personal  designation.  The  Rev.  Isal 
Morgan  read  a  paper  upon  the  church. 

Prehistoric. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  Pentre  Evan  croiJ 
lech,  the  largest  example  of  this  form  of  sepi] 
chral  monument  in  the  kingdom.  Sir  Hem 
Howarth  made  some  interesting  reman 
upon  the  subject  of  early  burials.  Til 
is  the  only  ancient  object  in  Wales  tli 
has  been  scheduled  by  the  Board  of  Works  undi 
the  Ancient  Monuments  Act.  As  an  instani 
of  the  silent  but  unceasing  work  of  nature, ) 
may  be  observed  that  a  member  of  the  Ass? 
ciation  who  was  present  stated  that  she  hsl 
visited  the  cromlech  over  half  a  century  agi 
and  though  mounted  on  a  horse  fifteen  ham 
high  she  was  then  not  able  to  touch  the  ca 
stone  with  her  hunting  crop,  whereas  now  si 
could  do  so  on  foot  with  a  walking-stick.  ; 
the  neighbouring  farmhouse  of  Pentre  Evan  is 
building,  now  a  barn  and  stable,  which  contain 
some  rudely  splayed  windows  and  an  earl 
probably  original,  roof.  It  is  apparently  of  tl 
time  of  Henry  VII. 

After  luncheon  an  arduous  climb  was  unde 
taken  to  the  summit  of  Carn  Ingli,  a  height  t 
about  1,250  ft.,  on  the  upper  slopes  of  which  i 
an  enormous  camp  of  the  same  character  ; 
Tre’r  Ceiri,  in  Carnarvonshire.  The  latter  h 
been  the  scene  of  excavations  by  the  Rev.  . 
Baring-Gould  and  Mr.  R.  Barnard,  the  fornu 
of  whom  read  a  paper  at  the  Portmadu 
meeting  of  the  Association.  The  conclusion 
of  the  excavators,  namely,  that  Tre’r  Cei 
was  probably  constructed  in  the  first  centrn 
of  the  Christian  era,  was  stoutly  contest* 
upon  that  occasion,  so  that  the  visit 
North  Pembrokeshire  was  looked  forward  I 
with  interest,  as  several  of  the  principal  heigh: 
of  the  Precelly  range  are  crowned  with  ston 
camps  of  similar  construction  to,  and  almost  .1 
large  in  area  as,  the  Carnarvonshire  exampl| 
Carn  Ingli  is  a  splendid  example  of  its  class,  are 
astonished  the  visitors  by  its  extent,  its  strength 
and  the  complexity  of  its  arrangements.  Tl 
upper  slopes  of  the  hill  are  strewn  wit 
enormous  masses  of  stone  and  of  ruined  hu 
circles.  The  cursory  examination  which  tl* 
party  could  give  to  this  splendid  prehistorl 
fortress  cannot  be  said  to  have  advanced  til 
stock  of  knowledge  relating  to  its  age  are* 
builders,  but  its  extreme  rudeness  renders  tlj 
belief  difficult  that  it  was  erected  during  til 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  or  that  thil 
great  people  would  have  permitted  its  co’i 
struction.  Of  recorded  history  it  has  none.  Til 
party  next  drove  to  Lwyngwair,  where  Ml 
J.  B.  Bowen  entertained  them  to  tea. 

Thursday. — St.  DogmaeTs  Abbey. 

The  little  village  of  St.  Dogmael’s  ( Wallid 
Llandudoch)  lies  on  the  Pembrokeshire  side  : 
the  Tivy,  about  five  miles  from  the  embouchui 
of  the  river.  It  thus  fell  within  the  lordship  [ 
Kemmes  which  the  strong  arm  of  Martin  t 
Tours  won  from  the  Welsh  in  the  first  half  of  tl 
XHth  century.  Following  the  prevailiii 
custom  of  the  early  Norman  leaders,  he  esta 
lished  a  religious  house  at  St.  Dogmael’s,  or,  • 
may  be,  enlarged  and  enriched  an  existir 
British  foundation.  His  new  monastic  settli 
ment  he  annexed  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  rj 
Tiron,  in  France,  and  he  and  his  son  endowcf 
it  liberally  with  lands.  The  earliest  charters  ;i 
the  house  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Roum 
The  buildings,  now  above  ground  thoug 
mere  fragments,  are  clearly  of  differer 
dates.  A  roofless  edifice,  the  first  at  which  tl 
visitor  arrives,  has  been  termed  a  refectory  1. 
Fenton,  the  historian  of  Pembrokeshire,  bu 
careful  scrutiny  will  show  it  to  be  of  muoi 
earlier  date  than  the  other  portions  of  the  ruinil 
It  is  without  doubt  part  of  the  original  Normal 
church,  though  it  has  lost  almost  all  clues  to  i< 
identification.  Its  most  interesting  feature  t 
the  remains  of  its  stone  roof,  which  was  carria 
upwards  in  a  graceful  curve.  This  buildiri 
runs  east  and  west,  and  measures  about  40  ii 
by  20  ft.  The  height  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  > 
about  30  ft.  It  is  now  a  fovl  run,  and  has  beo| 
considerably  knocked  about  in  its  long  and  sj 
career  of  degradation  down  the  ages.  f 
orifice  in  the  south  wall,  now  closed,  appears 
have  originally  been  of  the  early  Pointed  styl ; 
as  is  also  the  west  door.  A  small  niche  on  tl ! 
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ae  side  probably  marks  the  position  of  the 
cina,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  entirely  fancy  that 
signs  of  the  drain  in  a  partly  broken  stone, 
building  is  buttressed,  but  these  have  been  so 
Bred,  or  are  so  hidden  by  ivy,  that  it  is  impos- 
le  to  make  out  their  original  character.  The 
sonry  externally  is  extremely  good,  an  ex- 
lent  effect  being  obtained  by  courses  of  large 
stones  of  a  different  colour  to  the  ordinary 
)ble.  No  trace  of  any  conventual  buildings  of 
same  period  as  this  church  is  visible,  nor  is 
ire  any  indication  in  the  ground  around  of 
1  direction  in  which  they  would  have  to  be 
ight.  About  two  centuries  later  than  the  con- 
uction  of  this  edifice  the  convent  must  have 
,nd  itself  in  flourishing  circumstances,  for 
totally  fresh  establishment  was  built  a  few 
•ds  north-westward  of  the  first  church.  The 
,n  of  the  new  foundation  can  be  made  out 
;h  fair  success,  for  the  ruins  consist  of  the 
st  front,  and  north  wall  and  transept  of  the 
"ory  church.  Fifty  years  ago  there  would 
sm  to  have  been  clear  indications  of  the 
item  end,  but  the  full  extent  of  the  church  in 
s  direction  is  now  only  a  matter  of  con- 
ture.  The  west  window,  which  was  of  great 
j,  has  lost  every  vestige  of  tracery.  The 
th  transept  was  altered  at  a  later  period,  and 
)bably  transformed  into  a  mortuary  chapel ; 

3  lower  portion  of  a  beautiful  fan-traceried 
>f  still  springs  from  a  fine  corbel.  This  tran- 
)t  is  somewhat  too  shallow  in  proportion  to 
)  length  of  the  nave.  It  contains  two 
:esses  for  tombs.  Of  the  conventual  buildings 
ne  have  survived,  save  a  fragment  of  walling 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  cloister  con- 
uous  to  the  original  church.  The  latter  was 
ibably  retained  as  the  parochial  church,  but 
ioes  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  structurally 
inected  with  the  later  edifice.  It  is  much  to 
desired  that  researches  into  the  documentary 
tory  of  St.  Dogmael’s  priory  should  be  under- 
ten,  and  in  particular  that  the  first  account 
the  priory’s  revenues  compiled  after  its  disso- 
tion  should  be  transcribed,  as  it  would  prob- 
ly  throw  much  light  upon  points  that  are 
present  not  susceptible  of  explanation.  The 
esident  of  the  Association  drew  attention  to 
b  far  too  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy  over  the 
stern  end  of  the  later  church,  and  suggested 
at  it  should  be  judiciously  pruned.  Within 
e  priory  grounds  stands  an  ancient  stone 
ving  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Ogam  com- 
morative  of  one  Sagramnus,  the  son  of  Cuno- 
uus.  Other  slabs  bearing  crosses  of  early 
•m  are  scattered  around,  and  the  altar  stone 
inds  upright,  half  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
nains  of  what  must  have  been  a  splendid 
nopied  tomb  have  been  formed  into  a  sort  of 
skery  in  front  of  the  adjoining  house. 

New  Castle  Enlyn. 

A  small  military  work  most  probably  occupied 
Dm  very  early  times  the  tiny  peninsula 
eated  at  this  spot  by  an  extremely  sharp 
nd  of  the  Teify,  where  are  now  the  re 
ains  of  a  military  gateway  of  the  period  of 
enry  VII.  Every  other  part  of  the  castle 
is  been  reduced  to  shapeless  grass-hidden 
isses,  though  the  conformation  of  the  ground 
sily  admits  of  its  reconstruction.  The  penin- 
la  is  roughly  triangular  in  shape,  having  the 
?er  protecting  the  two  longer  sides.  The 
orter  or  landward  side  was  defended  by  a  deep 
oat,  fed  from  both  arms  of  the  river  and 
transforming  the  peninsula  into  an 
and.  There  were  probably  outer  defences 
iere  the  ground  fell  away  to  the  level,  but 
ese  have  left  not  a  wrack  behind.  The 
asonry  of  the  gateway  towers  is  poor  and  late, 
id  is  without  doubt  the  work  of  Sir  Rhys  ap 
homas.  the  knight  to  whom  the  success  of 
osworth  Field  was  largely  due.  The  castle  was 
le  of  the  seats  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  Rhys  ap 
ruffudd,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas, 
xd  certain  disturbances  that  occurred  here  in 
le  early  part  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  helped  to 
ring  the  young  knight  to  the  scaffold.  A  some- 
hat  inadequate  paper  on  its  history  was  read 
ithin  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  by  Mr. 
C.  Roberts,  but  its  architectural  features  were 
Dt  alluded  to,  nor  any  effort  made  to  recall  its 
icient  renown.  Sir  Henry  Howarth,  however, 
:ter  a  few  general  remarks  upon  military  archi- 
icture,  initiated  a  very  interesting  discussion 
a  the  question  of  the  date  and  constructors 
the  moated  mounds  which  are  found  all 
•er  the  country,  and  which  were  attributed 
the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  T. 
lark.  This  view  has  recently  been  attacked 
ith  much  ability  and  learning  by  Mrs.  Armi- 
ige  in  the  English  Historical  Review  and  other 


journals,  and  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  the  conten¬ 
tion  being  that  all  such  mounds  are  Norman  in 
construction,  and  consequently  of  later  date  than 
1066.  Mr.  Edward  Owen  being  called  upon  for 
a  few  remarks,  observed  that  while  unable  to 
speak  of  the  applicability  of  Mrs.  Armitage’s 
conclusions  to  English  mottes,  he  found  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  accepting  them  as  true  of 
the  moated  mounds  of  Wales.  Even  if  the 
English  examples  were  ultimately  proved  to  be 
pre-Norman  in  date,  it  was  quite  clear  that  they 
must  be  placed  towards  the  end  of  the  period  ; 
and,  regard  being  had  to  the  influence  of  Norman 
manners  upon  the  court  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  and  to  the  imperative  necessity  that  faced 
the  Norman  barons  directly  after  Hastings  of 
securing  their  possessions  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
it  was  not  merely  likely,  but  highly  probable, 
that  the  undoubted  advantages  of  a  residence 
upon  a  mode,  whether  crowned  by  wooden  or  by 
stone  defences,  would  out  of  the  sheer  necessity 
of  the  situation  lead  to  their  construction.  He 
was  therefore  unable  to  meet  Mrs.  Armitage’s 
argument  so  far  as  it  was  based  upon  the  mottes 
of  England.  But  difficulties  at  once  arose  when 
the  theory  was  applied  to  Wales.  Scattered  up 
and  down  the  Principality  are  artificial  mounds 
surrounded  with  deep  moats,  in  some  instances 
filled  with  water  at  the  present  day.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  the  splendid  example  which  has 
given  its  name  to  Moat  Lane,  have  never  borne 
a  stone  tower,  though  they  were  doubtless 
defended  by  stout  wooden  barricading.  Others 
like  Brynllys,  on  the  English  border,  have  a  more 
or  less  perfect  stone  keep.  The  point  was  that 
many  of  these  mounds  are  found  in  places  where 
it  can  be  historically  demonstrated  a  Norman 
baron  had  never  penetrated  to.  It  was  possible 
that  at  Rhuddlan  and  at  Cardiff  the  mound  and 
tower  were  both  Norman,  because  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  Normans  had  reached  those 
places  before  the  close  of  the  Xlth  century,  and 
that  the  exigencies  of  their  dangerous  situation 
would  call  upon  them  to  adapt  existing  defensive 
works,  or  to  construct  new  ones.  But  this  could 
not  be  said  of  the  precisely  similar  moated 
mound  at  Dolbenmaen,  in  Carnarvonshire, 
visited  by  the  Association  last  year,  or  of  many 
other  instances  that  could  be  adduced  on 
ground  that  the  Norman,  qua  Norman,  had 
never  trod.  Until  it  could  be  shown,  either  that 
the  Normans  had  been  able  to  occupy  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  to  construct  the  enor¬ 
mous  moated  mounds  the  sites  of  these  erections 
in  various  parts  of  Welsh  Wales,  or  that  the 
Welsh  had  copied  a  form  of  defensive  post 
which,  it  is  admitted,  was  soon  superseded  by 
more  elaborate  stone  structures,  he  was  unable 
to  regard  Mrs.  Armitage’s  views  as  affording  the 
true  explanation  of  the  Welsh  mottes  ;  and  if 
they  did  not  apply  to  Wales  there  would  seem 
to  be  grounds  for  doubting  them  altogether. 
Lieut. -Colonel  W.  L.  Morgan,  of  Swansea,  took 
the  opposite  view,  arguing  that  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  mottes  of  England  and  the 
moated  mounds  to  which  Mr.  Owen  had  referred; 
but  lie  did  not  enter  into  details  of  the 
dissimilarities  upon  which  he  insisted. 

Cenar th  Church. 

This  church,  which  is  situated  in  the  county  of 
Carmarthen,  is  practically  new,  and,  judged  as 
such,  is  a  charming  example  of  a  modest  country 
church.  The  only  relic  of  a  bygone  age  is  the 
font.  In  size  it  differs  from  the  square  and 
massive  Norman  fonts,  of  which  many  are  still 
in  use  in  the  district,  and  for  this  reason  several 
of  the  visitors  were  inclined  to  consider  it  to 
have  originally  been  a  free  standing  benitier  or 
stoup.  It  is  ornamented  with  five  heads, 
arranged  at  four  equal  distanced  spaces,  there 
being  accordingly  two  heads  in  one  space.  The 
spaces  are  connected  by  a  cord,  which  droops  into 
a  curve  between  each  facet.  The  churchyard 
contains  a  famous  Ogam  stone,  which  at  one 
time  stood  over  the  grave  of  the  favourite 
charger  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  and  at  a  still 
earlier  period  seems  to  have  occupied  a  site 
called  Temple  Druid  in  a  far  away  Pembroke¬ 
shire  parish.  How  it  found  its  way  across  the 
Precelly  hills,  to  find  an  honoured  home  within 
the  confines  of  Carmarthenshire,  has  provoked 
the  curiosity  of  Professor  Rhys,  but  found  no 
explanation  from  the  assembled  antiquaries. 
After  tea  upon  the  lawn,  the  valuable  collection 
of  coins,  manuscripts,  and  early  printed  books, 
for  which  Cenarth  Vicarage  is  celebrated 
throughout  Wales,  was  examined.  Just  below 
the  church  the  Tivy  flows  noisily  over  rocks  that 
attempt  to  bar  its  course,  and  is  spanned  by  an 
interesting  bridge.  A  few  cottages  are  grouped 
around  the  bridge  end,  one  of  which,  by  reason 


of  its  possession  of  a  good  oaken  roof  with  tre- 
foiled  openings  between  the  timbers,  may  possibly 
have  been  a  tiny  chapel  and  dwelling  of  the 
guardian  of  the  bridge. 

Cilgerran  Castle  and  Church. 

The  strategical  value  of  the  river  Tivy  to  the 
Norman  invaders  of  the  district  is  shown  by 
the  line  of  castles  constructed  by  them  at 
favourable  spots  along  its  banks,  of  which 
those  of  Cardigan  and  Newcastle  Emlyn  had 
already  been  visited  by  the  antiquaries.  The 
most  important,  however,  both  from  size  and 
position,  was  that  of  Cilgerran,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  came  in  for  inspection  at  the  close  of 
a  long  day.  It  stands  on  a  tall  cliff  overlooking 
the  river,  at  this  point  at  its  finest,  and  it 
gave  to  Turner  one  ol  his  most  glorious  inspira¬ 
tions.  Like  the  other  castles  which  have  been 
named,  the  plan  of  Cilgerran  is  adapted  to  the 
irregularities  of  the  site,  and  balance  of  parts- 
or  symmetry  of  design  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
looked  for.  But  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  position  has  been  utilised  makes  this  an 
interesting  example  of  a  pre- Edwardian  castle, 
and  its  details  call  for  thorough  and  careful 
study.  One  feature  in  which  the  baronial 
castles  of  the  Principality  differ  from  the  great 
achievements  of  the  first  Edward  is  the  much 
more  restricted  area  01  their  outer  defences. 
All  the  great  Edwardian  fortresses  of  North 
Wales  were  carefully  planned  with  the  view  of 
defending  the  towns  over  which  they  threw  a 
protecting  eye,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
town  defences  were  arranged  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  plan  of  the  different  castles  is,  in 
each  case,  of  great  interest,  not  alone  to  the 
student  of  military  architecture,  but  to  him  who 
regards  only  the  care  with  which  these  nascent 
municipalities  were  fostered  and  protected. 
Cilgerran  castle  was  not  planned  to  guard  a 
tiny  town.  What  was  outside  its  moat  was  of 
little  concern  to  the  fierce  noble  whose  chief  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  provide  himself  with  the  best  defence 
he  could  construct  against  his  enemies,  and 
who  allowed  such  of  his  followers  as  lived  without 
its  walls  to  fare  as  best  they  could  in  the  day 
of  trouble.  There  is  an  excellent  description  01 
the  castle  by  Mr.  Clark  in  the  1859  volume  of 
“  Archreologia  Cambrensis,”  which  has  not  been 
reproduced  in  his  well-known  book,  and  it 
must  suffice  on  this  occasion  to  draw  attention 
to  tl  at  account,  as  enough  time  was  not  given 
for  the  mastery  of  the  peculiarities  that  the 
irregular  plan  of  the  building  occasioned. 

Cilgerran  church  is  yet  another  instance  of 
the  drastic  restorations  to  which  most  of  the 
edifices  of  the  district  have  been  subjected 
within  the  past  half  century.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  with  south  aisle,  chancel  and  western 
tower.  The  latter,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
original,  is  of  the  regular  South  Cardiganshire 
and  North  Pembrokeshire  type.  This  church, 
however,  possesses  a  western  door  of  good, 
though  plain,  Early  English  character.  The- 
churchyard  contains  a  Latin  and  Ogam  in¬ 
scribed  stone. 

Friday — Bridell  Church. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  practically  modern 
and  uninteresting  edifice  to  delay  the  party  ; 
bu  t  an  Ogam  stone,  of  which  every  churchyard 
of  this  neighbourhood  seems  to  possess  a 
specimen,  was  examined  and  dilated  upon. 

Mod  Trigarn,  <£-c. 

This  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  day’s 
programme.  It  is  a  large  stone  camp  of  the- 
character  of  Carn  Ingli,  seen  on  the  preceding 
Wednesday,  stationed  on  an  eminence  of  the 
Precelly  Hills.  The  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
is  1,200  ft.  above  sea  level,  is  crowned  by  three 
stone  cairns,  which  has  given  the  height  its 
distinctive  appellation.  The  mountain  is 
clothed  to  its  crown  with  coarse  grass,  and 
it  is  thus  relieved  of  the  stern  and  barren  aspect 
of  its  neighbour,  Carn  Ingli,  and  of  its  con¬ 
gener,  the  Carnarvonshire  Tre’r  Ceiii.  In 
design  it  does  not  differ  from  those  camps,, 
but  some  of  its  details  are  peculiar  to  itself.  A 
discussion  arose  on  its  probable  age  ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  that  both  Mr.  Edward  Laws  and 
Colonel  W.  L.  Morgan  agreed  that  it  was  of  the 
Late  Celtic  period,  they  differed  much  on  the 
question  whether  it  fell  early  'or  late  in  that 
period.  Many  of  the  hut  circles  have  been  ex¬ 
cavated  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould,  and  a  full  account 
of  the  objects  then  unearthed,  accompanied  by¬ 
good  illustrations  of  the  camp,  is  given  in 
“ Arehfeologia  Cambrensis”  for  July,  1900. 

The  party  next  drove  to  Clydai  church,  where 
are  no  less  than  three  inscribed  stones.  At 
Capel  Colman  the  programme  was  exhausted 
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by  an  examination  of  Maen  Colman,  a  mono¬ 
lith  bearing  a  rude  cross  within  a  circle,  and  on 
the  reverse  side  another  cross  of  different 
form. 

At  the  evening  meeting  on  Thursday  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  W.  Riley,  of  Bridgend,  on  the  results  of 
excavations  undertaken  by  him  into  prehistoric 
mounds  scattered  over  the  low-lying  land  around 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ogmore  in  Glamor¬ 
ganshire  The  human  ana  other  remains, 
mainly  of  the  Early  Neolithic  period,  which  had 
been  disinterred  by  Mr.  Riley,  were  brought 
bv  him  for  exhibition  to  the  antiquaries  at 
Cirdigan,  and  Mr.  R'ley’s  discourse  was 
followed  by  a  very  able  demonstration  by 
Professor  Hepburn,  of  the  Cardiff  University 
College,  of  the  cranial  and  anatomical  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Neolithic  nia",  as  evidenced  by  the 
skeleton  then  produced.  This  example  showed 
a  man  of  brachycephalic  skull,  having  great 
brain  capacity  and  physical  power.  In  the 
tumuli  which  he  had  opened  Mr.  Riley  found 
quantities  of  the  objects  usually  associa¬ 
te  1  with  Neolithic  dwellings,  together  with  ore 
or  two  fresh  forms  that  were  unknown  to  so 
experienced  a  prehistoric  archieologist  as  Mr. 
Elward  Laws.  F.S.A.,  of  Tenby.  In  several 
instances  the  mounds  contained  secondarv  in¬ 
terments,  apparently  of  the  later  Neolithic 
period,  and  the  neighbourhood  also  yields 
relics  of  the  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  ages. 

Another  p  per  by  Protessor  Anwvl  of  the 
Aberystwyth  University  College,  dealt  with  the 
“  Early  Settlers  of  Cardiganshire.”  It  was  an 
able  and  careful  resume  of  the  sum  of  modern 
knowledge  upon  the  question,  but  it  contained 
none  of  the  suggestive,  if  riskv,  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Willis  Bund’s  presidential  address. 

On  Friday  evening  the  usual  complimentary 
votes  were  passed,  the  most  deserved  being 
to  the  honorary  local  secretary,  the  Rev.  D.  H. 
Davies,  Vicar  of  Verwig,  who  had  been  in¬ 
defatigable  throughout  the  meeting  in  attending 
to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors.  Shrewsbury  was 
selected  as  the  rendezvous  for  1905. 

- — - 
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Appointment. — A  meeting  of  the  Samford 
Rural  District  Council  was  held  at  the 
Board  Room,  Tattingstone,  recently,  when 
the  Clerk,  Mr.  Arnold  J.  Haward, 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  of  a  building  surveyor.  The 
committee  reported  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wright,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to 
the  Council,  should  be  appointed  to  the  office. 
After  discussion  this  was  agreed  to. 
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NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Chapter  VI. — Fineness. 

ROBABLY  one  of  the  first  tests 
to  which  cement  is  subjected  is 
that  for  fineness  of  grinding.  The 
manufacturer  in  passing  through 
his  mill,  or  the  user  on  receiving  a  fresh 
consignment,  will,  almost  unconsciously,  pick 
up  a  pinch  and  rub  it  between  his  fingers 
to  test  its  fineness. 

The  demand  for  finer  ground  cement  is 
on  the  increase,  a  few  years  ago  10  per  cent, 
residue  on  a  sieve  of  2,500  meshes  per  sq. 
in.  being  the  general  rule  ;  now  5  per  cent, 
on  a  sieve  of  10,000  irteshes  is  not  uncommon. 

Still,  the  value  of  fine  grinding  does  not 
appear  to  be  appreciated  by  users  generally. 
Cases  have  been  known  where  builders  have 
pronounced  a  cement  over-ground. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  A  cement 
cannot  be  too  finely  ground,  as  the  larger  the 
percentage  of  flour,  the  greater  its  capacity  for 
carrying  mortar;  that  is,  concrete  as  strong  may 
be  made  with  half  the  quantity  of  a  finely- 
ground  cement  that  would  be  necessary  of  a 
coarsely-ground  one.  This  fact  is  not  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  builders,  the  same  quantity  of 
cement  being  used  in  mortar  regardless  of  the 
fineness. 

A  cement  having  a  residue  of,  say,  10  per  cent, 
on  a  50  sieve  will  show  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent,  in  tensile  strength  if  ground  fine  enough  to 
all  pass  through  this  sieve ;  but  it  is  in  sand  tests 
that  the  increase  in  value  due  to  fine  grinding 
is  seen.  As  each  particle  of  sand  requires  to 
be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  cement,  the 
more  finely  ground  the  latter  is,  the  thicker 
the  cementitious  coating  and,  therefore,  the 
stronger  the  mortar  will  be  bound  together. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  coarse 
particles  in  cement  have  no  cementitious  value, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  author  has 
made  small  blocks  of  the  particles  held  by 
a  76  sieve,  which  after  being  in  water  used 
for  storing  briquettes  some  months  have 
attained  considerable  hardness.  This  was 
thought  to  be  probably  due  to  the  deposition  of 
hydrate  of  lime  from  the  briquettes  in  the  pores 
of  the  blocks ;  but  experiments  carried  out  by 
Mr.  D.  B.  Butler  conclusively  prove  that  the 
coarse  particles  have  in  themselves  some 
cementitious  value. 

Mr.  Butler  separated  the  coarse  particles  into 
three  degrees  of  coarseness,  and,  to  make  certain 
that  no  fine  cement  dust  was-held  by  the  particles, 
they  were  washed  thoroughly  by  decantation 
till  the  washing  water  was  clear.  The  coarse 
particles  thus  prepared  were  made  into 
briquettes,  which  were  broken  after  being  six 
and  twelve  months  in  water.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Table  I. 


lower  tensile  strains  than  the  original  samples!; 
did. 

Mr.  Butler’s  experiments  prove — 

(1)  That  the  coarse  particles  of  cement  1 
are  not  inert,  but  have  a  certain  value 
according  to  their  size. 

(2)  That  fine  grinding  of  cement  reduces  ■ 
its  cohesive  power,  but  greatly  increases  : 
its  adhesive  power. 

An  instance  of  the  cementitious  value  of  the 
coarse  particles  in  cement  was  brought  forward  1 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Anderson  in  the  course  of  a  dis-  ; 
cussion  on  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  > 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Anderson  experimented  with  briquettes 
about  a  year  old,  made  of  cement  which  had  : 
been  originally  ground  to  a  fineness  of  about 
5  per  cent,  on  a  50  sieve.  He  ground  them  up  ] 
without  recalcination  or  other  treatment,  so  as 
to  all  pass  a  76  sieve  and  leave  a  residue  of  • 
16  per  cent,  on  a  180  sieve,  and  made  briquettes  : 
of  the  resulting  powder.  The  neat  briquettes 
stood  a  tensile  strain  of  403  lb.  per  sq.  in.  . 
after  seven  days,  415  lb.  after  twenty-eight 
days,  and  435  lb.  after  three  months.  The  1 
sand  tests  gave  strains  of  224  lb.  after 
twenty-eight  days,  and  300  lb.  after  three  1 
months. 

Fine  grinding  greatly  quickens  the  setting  5 
time  of  a  cement.  According  to  Le  Chatelier’s 
theory,  the  setting  is  due  to  super-saturation,  so  : 
that,  the  more  finely  a  cement  is  ground,  the  1 
more  readily  it  dissolves  and  the  quicker  the  ; 
deposition  of  the  crystals.  The  fineness  of 
grinding  should  always  be  taken  into  account  1 
when  judging  the  setting  properties  of  a  cement. 
The  demand  at  the  present  time  is  for  a  fine  ; 
cement,  and  at  the  same  time  a  slow-setting  ; 
one.  These  two  characteristics  are  antagonistic, 
a  finely-ground  cement  meaning  a  quick  setting  e 
one,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness,  unless  : 
artificially  rendered  slow  setting.  This  may  be  1 
done  by  suitable  aeration,  and  engineers  and 
contractors  should  make  allowance  for  this,  i 
The  author  has  seen  specifications  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  cement  shall  be  ground 
very  fine,  the  setting  time  not  to  be  less  than 
three  hours  and  the  volatile  matter  not  more  « 
than  1  per  cent.  This  is  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility  unless  at  great  expense,  or  artificial  . 
means  of  slowing  the  setting  is  resorted  to. 

Fine  grinding  of  a  cement  undoubtedly  checks  : 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  tendency  to  “  blow.” 
Unsoundness  of  a  cement  is  caused  by  one  of 
three  faults  in  manufacture — viz.,  the  coarse  1 
grinding  of  the  raw  material;  over-liming  or 
excess  of  lime  ;  under-burning.  In  each  case  ' 
free  or  loosely-combined  lime  is  the  result. 
The  first  two  are  the  most  dangerous,  as  the  < 
free  lime  is  enclosed  in  the  hard-burned  particles,  1 
and  it  may  be  months  before  their  effect  may  1 
be  felt.  Unsoundness  from  under-burning  is  ; 
easily  overcome  by  aeration.  The  benefit  of  ■ 
the  fine  grinding  of  the  cement,  therefore,  is 
that  the  uncombined  lime  which  would  other- : 


TABLE  I. 


Size  of  Particles. 

Held  by  a  50  x  50 
Sieve. 

Passed  50  x  50. 

Held  by  70  x  70. 

Passed  70  x  70. 

Held  by  120  x  120. 

Age  of  Test. 

6  Months. 

12  Months. 

6  Months. 

12  Months. 

6  Months. 

12  Months. 

Sample  A  . 

150 

160 

200 

200 

250 

330 

„  B  . 

95 

120 

110 

160 

175 

200 

„  C  . 

90 

120 

110 

170 

190 

280  J 

„  D  . 

90 

140 

115 

197 

192 

200 

„  E  . 

— 

180 

190 

292 

330 

420  1 

Having  proved  that  the  coarse  particles  had 
some  cementitious  value,  various  samples 
were  procured  to  try  the  effect  of  fine  grinding 
and  the  presence  of  the  coarser  particles  had 
on  the  strength  of  the  cement.  Tensile  tests 
were  made  of  each  sample — first,  in  original  state ; 
second,  ground  very  fine  ;  third,  coarse  particles 
substituted  by  sand  of  similar  size. 

The  effect  of  the  fine  grinding  was  greatly  to 
increase  the  cementitious  value,  as  seen  by  the 
sand  tests.  The  neat  tests  in  some  cases  gave 
higher  results  for  tensile  strain  after  seven  days, 
but  not  increasing  much  thereafter,  and  in 
others  the  tensile  strain  after  seven  days 
was  not  so  good  as  that  of  .the  original 
samples.  An  explanation  of  this  might  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  fine  grinding 
made  the  samples  so  quick-setting  that  time 
could  not  be  allowed  to  make  the  briquettes 
properly,  and  a  large  excess  of  water  was 
required  in  gauging.  In  each  case  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  sand  for  the  coarse  particles  gave 


wise  be  in  the  coarse  particles  is  easily  over¬ 
come  by  aeration  or  is  hydrated  on  gauging 
the  cement  with  water,  and  is  thus  rendered  1 
harmless. 

Of  all  the  tests  to  which  cement  is  subjected,  I 
that  for  fineness  is  probably  one  of  the  simplest  1 
and  yet  one  which  causes  much  friction  between  : 
the  manufacturer  and  the  user.  This  is  due  to 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  carrying  out  the 
test.  A  weighed  quantity  is  sifted  on  a  sieve 
having  a  certain  number  of  hole-;  per  sq.  in., . 
and  ascertaining  the  quantity  which  will  not  1 
pass  through.  In  England  there  is  no  recog-  \ 
nised  standard  as  to  the  thickness  of  wire  of 
which'  the  gauze  of  the  sieves  are  composed,  and  1 
then  again  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the 
length  of  time  the  sifting  should  be  continued. 
The  thicker  the  wire,  the  smaller  the  holes,  and, 
consequently,  the  greater  the  residue  will  be. 

In  America  and  on  the  Continent  the  standard 
adopted  is  that  the  thickness  of  the  wire  shall 
be  one-half  the  size  of  the  opening.  In  Table  II. 
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11  be  seen  the  thickness  of  wire  of  various 
ives  and  the  size  of  the  opening  according  to 
is  standard. 


Table  IT. 


Number  of  Meshes 

Thickness  of 
Wire. 

Width  of 
Opening. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

0  x  180  . 

•0018 

•0037 

3  x  120  . 

•0028 

•0055 

)  x  100  . 

•0032 

•0067 

3  x  7(3 . 

•0044 

•0087 

3  x  50 . 

•0008 

•0132 

3  X  40 . 

•0084 

•0167 

i'he  length  of  time  during  which  sifting  is 
Formed  has  considerable  effect  on  the  results 
lined,  especially  on  the  finer  sieves.  The 
hor  considers  that  no  time  limit  can  be 
jn  unless  a  standard  method  be  employed. 
■  operator  using  a  sieve  of,  say,  6  in.  diameter 
sifting  100  grammes  will  take  longer  to  get 
the  fine  particles  through  than  one  using  a 
re  of,  say,  10  in.  diameter;  then,  again,  two 
rators  never  sift  alike  ;  one  may  be  quick 
the  movements  of  the  sieve,  another 
v,  and  several  other  personal  differ- 
es~’might  be  cited.  The  author  considers 


at  the  siftinglTshould  be  continued  till  no 
pprcciable  quantity  passes  through  the  sieve. 
Eter  this,  prolonged  sifting  only  grinds  the 
Bxticles  one  against  the  other  and  on  the  wire 

I  the  sieve  so  reducing  some  small  enough  to 
1  through  the  holes. 

When  the  fineness  on  various  sieves  is  re- 
bired  the  most  suitable  method  is  to  sift  the 
Iment  at  once  through  a  “nest”  of  the  sieves — 
iat  is,  one  within  the  other,  the  sample  be  ng 
it  into  the  coarsest  sieve  and  passing  down  to 
ie  finest.  Sieves  having  a  cover  should  be 
led,  as  it  is  very  easy  when  sifting  in  an  open 
ie  to  bounce^some  of  the  particles  over  the 
de.  ;j_Where_a  number  of  siftings  are  done 


daily,  a  mechanically-driven  sieve  is  very  useful 
and  gives  good  results,  especially  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  use  as  comparisons. 

Sieves  should  be  examined  frequently  to 
see  that  none  of  the  wires  are  displaced  or 
broken,  thus  giving  larger  apertures,  and,  again, 
the  wires  of  sieves  which  have  constant  use 
get  worn  thin,  larger  apertures  being  the  result ; 
or,  if  the  sieves  are  damp  when  used,  the  fine 
cement  will  stick  to  the  wires  and  so  clog  the 
holes.  If  the  cement  is  damp,  it  should  be 
dried  in  an  air-oven  and  any  lumps  broken  by 
gentle  rubbing  or  pressure  ;  in  fact,  some 
operators  recommend  drying  all  samples  before 
sifting. 

Sifting  a  sample  of  cement  to  determine  what 
residue  is  left  on  a  standard  sieve,  and  so  judge 
of  its  fineness,  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

As  the  cementitious  value  depends  on  the 
amount  of  flour  in  a  cement,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  make  a  sieve  fine  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  this,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  sieve  test. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goreham’s  flourometer  appears  to  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  solving  the  problem.  The 
diagram  given  on  this  page  shows  the  apparatus. 

A  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  open  at  both  ends, 
and  when  in  use  stands  on  a  base-plate,  which 
closes  its  lower  end.  Into  a  hole  in  the  side  is 
soldered  one  arm  of  a  breeches  pipe  B.  The 
other  arm  outside  the  cylinder  is  clamped  to  a 
conical  glass  vessel  C,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  fixed  a  small  metal  cone.  The  top  of  this 
pipe  is  closed,  and  through  the  cover  passes  a 
tube  E,  which  can  be  connected  to  a  supply  of 
compressed  air.  All  the  joints  are  made  tight 
with  indiarubber  washers,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  flour  or  air  into  anywhere  excepting  the  vessel 
A.  To  test  a  sample  of  cement,  the  necessary 
weight  is  placed  in  the  glass  vessel  C  and  the 
apparatus  clamped  tightly.  A  current  of  air 
is  passed  down  the  pipe  E,  when  the  flour  is 
carried  upwards  and  eventually  into  the 
cylinder  A.  What  is  left  in  the  vessel  C  is 
weighed,  and  so  the  flour  calculated. 

The  air  pressure  depends  on  the  material 
tested  and  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  There 
appears  to  the  author  to  be  many  possibilities  of 
error  in  the  apparatus,  but,  at  any  rate,  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  sieves,  some  valu¬ 
able  results  can  be  obtained. 

- »  ♦  • - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  Hunt. — Mr.  Josiah  Hunt,  of 
6,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster,  died  on 
August  21,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Mr. 
Hunt  was  formerly  in  partnership  with  the 
late  Mr.  John  Batstone,  and  for  about  twenty- 
five  years  they  together  carried  on  practice  as 
quantity  surveyors ;  this  partnership  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  1875 ;  since  then  Mr.  Hunt  con¬ 
tinued  the  practice  by  himself  until  about  six 
years  ago,  when  failing  eyesight  caused  him 
to  retire. 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Osmabton-by-Derby. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Osmund 
has  just  been  laid  by  Sir  Robert  Rodney  Wil- 
mot,  Bart.,  at  Osmaston.  The  present  scheme 
is  for  erecting  only  a  portion  of  the  church. 
The  building,  when  completed,  will  be 
grouped  round  a  quadrangle,  having  the 
church  on  the  south,  the  schools  on  the  west, 
and  the  vicarage  on  the  east.  In  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle  will  be  a  large  stone  cross, 
from  which  paths  will  radiate  to  the  various 
entrances.  The  first  contract  is  for  erecting 
two  bays  of  the  nave,  with  side  aisles,  and 
the  chancel  and  side  chapel  with  small  stone 
and  brick  groined  ceiling  opening  from  the 
south  aisle,  corresponding  with  the  north 
transept.  The  width  of  the  nave  will  be 
20  ft.,  and  it  will  have  an  open  timber  roof, 
which  will  be  surmounted  by  a  fleche  directly 
over  the  chancel  arch.  The  extreme  width 
across  the  nave  and  aisles  will  be  49  ft.  6  in. 
The  materials  will  be  chiefly  brick.  The 
present  contract  will  give  seating  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  a  congregation  of  about  200  people. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Currey  and  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Derby,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  R. 
Weston. 

New  Mission  Church,  Poolsbrook,  Derby- 
SHIRE.--The  foundation-stone  was  recently  laid 
of  the  new  mission  church  which  is  being 
built  at  Poolsbrook.  Messrs.  McAllister  and 
Tench,  Cambridge,  are  the  architects  for  the 
work,  the  builder  being  Mr.  S.  Stone,  of 
Staveley.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  900L 

New  Presbyterian  Church,  Portstewart, 
Irel\nd. — The  memorial-stones  were  laid  re¬ 
cently  of  a  new  Presbyterian  church  at 
Portstewart.  The  plans  were  prepared  bv 
Mr.  Vincent.  Craig,  C.E.,  of  Belfast,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  James  Kennedy. 


Restoration  of  Trinity  Hospital  Chapel, 
Leicester. — The  restoration  and  rebuilding  of 
Trinity  Hospital  Chapel,  Leicester,  is  now 
nearing  completion.  The  architects,  Messrs. 
Goodacre,  recently  made  a  survey  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from, 
their  report: — “The  chancel  is  generally  in 
a  fair  state  of  repair,  and  it  is  only  proposed 
to  re-slate  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  together 
with  the  vestry  leading  out  of  the  chancel. 
Some  small  repairs  are  also  required  to  the 
roof.  New  spouting  is  to  be  fixed  to  the 
eaves,  and  the  bellcot  is  to  be  repaired  and 
painted.  The  portion  forming  the  nave  and 
transept  of  the  chapel  is  in  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  dilapidated  state,  and  generally 
beyond  repair.  The  whole  structure  is  very 
damp.  It  is  proposed  to  leave  the  old 
granite  walls  standing,  and  keep  the  building 
on  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  at  present. 
The  third  brick  wall  on  the  west  sido  of  the 
south  transept  is  to  be  taken  down  and  re¬ 
built  with  granite.  Two  new  windows  are 
to  be  inserted  in  the  walls,  and  the  present 
windows  restored.  All  the  granite  walling  is 
to  be  cleaned  and  pointed  externally.  The 
doorway  in  the  north  transept  is  to  be  built 
up  on  the  inside  with  granite,  and  the  buttress 
to  be  carefully  restored.  It  is  also  intended 
to  build  the  piers  and  arcade  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  original,  and  to  put  a  new  roof 
over  the  nave  on  the  same  lines  as  that  over 
the  chancel,  thus  opening  up  the  old  chancel 
arch.  The  floor  is  to  be  laid  with  wood 
blocks  on  a  foundation  of  cement  concrete. 
The  old  scats  are  to  be  removed.  They  are 
very  rotten,  and  quite  beyond  repair ;  it  is 
proposed  to  replace  them  with  suitablo  seats 
or  chairs.  The  chapel  is  also  to  be  fitted 
with  a  service  of  gas  pipes  and  brackets,  and 
the  building  will  be  warmed  by  continuing 
the  heating  arrangements  in  the  hospital  into- 
the  chapel.  Every  care  will  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  all  old  features  of  the  original  work.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  restoration  will  cost 
about  l,000f.” 

School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Liverpool. — 
The  new  Council  school  for  deaf  and  dumb 
children  is  situated  in  Olive-street,  almost 
opposite  the  old  institution.  It  has  a  frontage 
both  to  Olive-street  and  Crown-street  of 
120  ft.  There  are  separate  entrances  for  the 
boys  and  for  the  girls,  from  their  respective 
playgrounds,  and  access  is  at  onco  obtained 
to  a  hall,  28  ft.  wide  and  38  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  clear  height  to  the  tie-beams  of  the 
roof  of  24  ft.  In  this  hall  the  scholars  will, 
be  marshalled,  drilled,  and  inspected.  Sur¬ 
rounding  the  hall  are  eight  separate  class¬ 
rooms,  with  windows  on  the  outside  walls, 
whilst  glazed  partitions  divide  the  classrooms- 
from  the  hall.  By  means  of  two  fireproof 
staircases,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other 
for  the  girls,  a  projecting  gallery  overlooking 
the  ha.ll  is  reached.  This  gallery  connects 
with  eight  other  classrooms  modelled  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  classrooms  below.  On  this 
floor  are  provided  an  assistant  head  teacher’s 
room,  ana  two  rooms  for  male  and  female 
teachers  respectively.  The  head  master’s 
room  is  on  the  ground  floor.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  G.  Bradbury  and  Sons.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  alterations  in  the  old  institution, 
which  will  now  only  be  used  for  the  board¬ 
ing  and  the  home  life  of  the  children,  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Bradbury  embraced  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  large  schoolroom,  40  ft.  by 
50  ft.,  to  the  purposes  of  a  recreation-room 
for  the  boys,  whilst  the  experiment  is  being 
tried  in  this  room  of  providing  each  boy  with 
a  locker  in  which  to  deposit  his  personal  be¬ 
longings.  A  similar  room  is  provided  fo' 
the  girls,  who  will  have  a  room  40  ft.  long 
by  20  ft.  in  width.  In  order  to  effect  other 
improvements,  so  as  to  bring  the  institution 
up  to  date,  the  committee  purchased  a  number 
of  houses  in  Stanley-place,  which  have  been 
demolished  in  order  to  allow  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  more  air  and  sunlight  into  the  play¬ 
grounds  and  buildings.  Two  other  houses  in 
Olive-street,  which  were  also  purchased,  are 
being  converted  into  a  laundry,  and  above  the 
laundry  there  will  be  sleeping  accommodation 
for  the  laundry  maids,  who  are  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  former  pupils  of  the  institution. 
There  is  also  a  swimming  bath  lined  with 
white  tiles.  One  room,  23  ft.  square,  is  also 
being  converted  into  a  bathroom.  Each  floor 
in  the  building  is  connected  with  two  fire¬ 
proof  staircases.  Electric  lighting  is  also 
introduced. 

Schools,  Grimsby. — New  school  buildings 
have  just  been  opened  at  Grimsby  by  Sir  G. 
Doughty.  They  occupy  a  site  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Harold-street,  and  on  the  south  by 
Castle-street.  The  buildings  cover  an  area  of 
about  1£  acres  in  extent,  and  give  a  total 
accommodation  for  1,460  children  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments: — Mixed  school,  1,160; 
infants’  school,  300 ;  manual  instruction  room, 
laundrv,  and  cookery  centre.  The  premises 
comprise  a  mixed  school,  two  stories  high, 
fronting  Harold-street,  on  the  central  hall 
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system,  the  ground  floor  having  a  large  central 
hall,  with  two  classrooms  off  same,  which  can 
be  thrown  into  large  hall  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires  by  removing  sliding  partitions.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  central  hall  run  corridors  with 
four  classrooms  at  either  end.  At  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  buildings  are  arranged  cloak¬ 
rooms,  lavatories,  teachers’  rooms,  and  main 
entrances  for  junior  and  senior  boys  and  girls ; 
also  stone  staircases  leading  to  the  first  floor 
school  which  is  similar  in  every  respect  to 
the  ground  floor,  having  another  central  hall 
over  the  one  below,  and  classrooms,  corridors, 
cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  and  teachers  rooms, 
stores,  etc.  Behind  the  mixed  school,  and  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  site  respectively, 
are  arranged  the  manual  instruction-room  for 
woodwork  and  cookery,  and  laundry  centres: 
the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  site  is  occupied 
by  very  large  asphalted  playgrounds,  separated 
for  boys  and  girls,  having  the  usual  out-offices, 
play-sheds,  etc.  Fronting  Castle-street,  an 
infants’  school  is  arranged,  one  story  high. 
This  is  also  planned  on  the  central  hall  system 
with  classrooms,  one  of  which  is  specially  fitted 
up  for  the  babies.  This  school  also  has  a  separate 
playground  and  out-offices.  The  buildings  are 
built  of  red  stock  bricks,  with  stone  dressings, 
and  slated  roofs,  having  ornamental  gables 
and  ventilation  turrets  over  each  central  hall. 
The  floors  and  staircases  are  of  fir«Proo£  con¬ 
struction,  and  all  classrooms  and  hall  floors 
laid  with  solid  wood  blocks.  The  ™al!sq  °ff 
rooms  throughout  are  of  glazed  bricks  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  the  heating  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  is  by  hot  water  pipes,  the  fur"^  vaul£s 
being  in  the  basement.  The  building  con¬ 
tract  has  been  carried  out  bv  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Thompson  and  Sons,  contractors  Grimsby. 
The  school  furniture  and  desks,  -which  are  all 
of  orham  wood,  have  been  executed  bv  Illing¬ 
worth  Ingham  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  the  heat 
is  by  Messrs.  King  and  Co.,  of  Hulk  J  he 
mason’s  work  has  been  carried  out  bv  Mr. 
Green,  Grimsby,  and  the  plumbing  and  glaz¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Dolby,  Grimsby ;  the  slating 
by  Messrs.  Dawber,  Townsley,  and  Co., 
of  Grimsbv.  and  the  iron  fence  ratings  and 
gates  bv  Messrs.  Sharpe  Ltd.,  of  Grim: ffiy. 
The  buildings  are  lit  by  electric  light,  the  in¬ 
stallation  for  which  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  District  Electrical  Company,  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  a. 
Vmnoles.  Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  The 
asphalted  playgrounds  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  White,  of  Grimsby,  and  the  foldtrg  stnols 
for  the  central  halls  have  been  s”PP,le4  ^  £ 
Wellington  Furnishing  Company,  Grimsb.  . 
The  marble  tablet  to  commemorate  the  opem 
mg,  which  is  fixed  m  the  ground  floor  central 
hall  of  the  large  school,  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hay  carver,  Grimsby.  Mr.  Burnett  has  acted 
aa  he  clerk  of  works.  The  build, nga  and 
scheme  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Her 
bert  C.  Scaping,  architect,  Grimsby. 

Mission  Hill,  Tpnbmooe  WELLS.-The 

opening  cf  the  new  Wesleyan  Mission  Hall 
which  has  been  erected  in  Hill-street  Tun 
bridge  Wells,  took  place  on  the  17th  inst 
The  building  is  of  red  brick,  and  accommoda 
tion  is  provided  for  270  people.  Mr.  C.  H 
Strange  was  the  architect  of  the  w  rlc,  tne 
builder  being  Mr.  Jarvis. 

4  People’s  Palace,  Liverpool.— The 
“Workmen’s  Hostel.”  erected  on  the  site  ol 
the  old  St.  J ames’s  Market,  Great  George- 
street,  out  of  the  moneys  of  the  David  Lewis 
Trust  Fund,  is  now.  says  the  T.i«ervool  Datly 
Post,  open  for  the  reception  of  lodgers.  The 
building  has  its  mam  frontage  in  Great 
Georgo-place,  its  side  fronting  to  Nile-street. 
and  its  back  in  Rathbone-street.  The  cost  of 
buildinv  and  furnishing  it,  it  is  understood,  is 
about  100.000/..  and  tho  structure  has  been 
erected  from  designs  and  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle,  archi¬ 
tect  Liverpool.  The  mam  frontage  extends 
to  174  ft.  The  side  frontage  in  Nile- street 
has  a  length  of  146  ft.  In  all,  the  site  of  land 
embraces  220  ft.  by  176  ft  The  buildings 
are  set  back  from  the  boundary  some  21  it. 
The  materials  used  in  the  facing  of  the 
main  outer  walls  are  a  special  brick  and 
terra-cotta,  with  green  slates  on  the  roof.  I  he 
main  entrance  to  the  public  hall  and  club- 
room  is  from  Great  George-place,  and  is 
12  ft.  wide.  This  means  of  ingress  has  a 
hall  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  arched  and  finished  in 
tiles  and  faienoe.  The  public  hall,  which  is 
90  ft.  bv  42  ft.,  and  35  ft.  high,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  will  accommo¬ 
date  upwards  of  800  persons.  It  is  complete 
in  its  appointments,  with  separate  stage 
entrances  from  Rathbone-street,  stage  boxes, 
gallery,  and  greenrooms  for  both  sexes. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  eleven  sources 
of  egress.  All  the  staircases  and  floors  are 
fireproof.  The  social  club  consists  of  a 
number  of  large  rooms,  a  billiard-room,  67  ft. 
by  30  ft. ,  two  committee-rooms,  three  social 
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clubrooms,  50  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  also  a  special 
clubroom  and  toilet  facilities  for  females. 
To  the  south  of  the  clubroom  on  the  same 
site  space  has  been  left  open  for  the  erection 
of  a  gymnasium,  132  ft.  by  54  ft.  The  “  Work¬ 
men’s  Home  ”  section  of  the  building  is  ap¬ 
proached  and  entered  through  turnstiles  from 
Nile-street,  off  Great  George-street.  Just  over 
the  threshold  the  visitor  finds  himself  at  the 
office,  and  adjacent  to  this  is  the  master’s 
house.  The  quarters  assigned  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  are  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
building.  The  reading-room  is  50  ft.  by 
20  ft.  In  a  central  position  between  this 
room  and  the  dining-room,  with  an  area  of 
20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  is  the  provision  shop,  or 
stores.  There  ar6  lifts  conecting  the  shop 
with  the  kitchens  in  the  basement.  The 
dining-room,  80  ft.  by  41  ft.,  contains  two 
ordinary  fireplaces  and  a  cooking  fire,  with 
lodgers’  scullery.  The  kitchens,  sculleries, 
pantries,  and  stores  are  in  the  basement. 
In  the  basement  are  also  numerous  lockers 
and  storerooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
things  belonging  to  the  boarders  at  the  home. 
On  the  upper  floors,  approached  from  the 
large  main  staircase  by  three  independent 
gangways,  are  the  sleeping  cubicles.  These  are 
arranged  in  groups  for  easy  working  and  control. 
There  are  also  two  other  stone  staircases  for  exit 
in  case  of  necessity.  In  view  of  any  pos¬ 
sible  outbreak  of  fire,  all  the  floors  and  stair¬ 
cases  are  fireproof.  The  number  of  cubicles 
for  which  arrangements  were  made  in  the 
original  design  was  over  380.  Over  the 
billiard-room  is  a  large  flat  roof,  which  it  is 
designed  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  men  who 
sleep  in  the  home,  and  who  will  thus  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  getting  fresh  air. 

Theatre  Royal,  Halifax. — This  theatre, 
which  is  now  being  rebuilt,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  theatre,  including  the  old  Shake¬ 
speare  Hotel,  the  shop  adjoining,  and  four 
cottages,  etc.,  in  Shakespeare-street.  The 
site  is  rectangular  and  open  on  three  sides. 
The  auditorium  is  54  ft.  deep  and  57  ft.  wide 
within  inner  walls,  and  outside  these  are  cor¬ 
ridors  and  staircases  5  ft.  wide  up  to  outer 
wall.  The  ceiling  will  be  about  50  ft.  above 
the  pit  floor.  The  roof  over  the  auditorium 
will  be  carried  by  steel  principals  in  one 
clear  span.  The  proscenium  arch  is  30  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  high,  and  the  stage  has  a 
clear  depth  of  37  ft.,  and  a  width  of  69  ft. 
The  height  of  the  grid  is  50  ft.  above  stage 
floor.  There  are  eleven  dressing-rooms  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  artistes  in  close  proximity  to 
the  stage,  each  fitted  up  with  modern  sani¬ 
tary  requirements.  The  staircases  throughout 
the  house  are  fireproof,  as  well  as  the  parti¬ 
tions  to  rhe  dressing-rooms.  The  theatre  will 
accommodate  about  2,000  people.  The  build¬ 
ing  has  been  designed  and  is  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Richard  Horsfall  and  Son, 
architects.  Halifax. 

Free  Library,  Walkley,  Sheffield.— The 
foundation-stone  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
at  Walkley.  which,  as  far  as  the  building  is 
concerned,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie.  was  laid  on  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Paterson,  of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect.  The 
building  is  at  the  corner  of  South-road  and 
Walkley-road,  advantage  having  been  taken 
of  the  site  to  place  the  main  entrance  at  the 
angle.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  circular 
portico,  and  gives  access  to  the  vestibule, 
9  ft.  wide,  out  of  which  open  on  the  right 
and  left  respectively,  the  women’s  reading- 
room  and  the  men’s  reading-room,  the  latter 
lacing  South-road,  and  the  former  facing 
Walkley-road.  At  the  end  of  the  vestibule 
opposite  to  the  entrance  are  folding  doors 
leading  into  the  lending  department,  which 
fills  up  the  angle  between  the  men’s  and 
women’s  reading  rooms.  A  curved  counter 
separates  the  public  space  from  the  book 
store,  which  will  be  large  enough  to  contain 
stacks  for  13,000  books.  These  stacks  will  be 
arranged  radiating.  The  committee  and 
librarians’  room  is  placed  on  the  Walkley- 
road  front,  beyond  the  women’s  reading- 
room.  Lavatories  for  the  public  as  well  as 
for  the  staff  are  provided.  The  building  will 
be  faced  with  rookies  from  the  Bole  Hill 
quarries,  with  Stoke  stone  dressings,  and  tho 
roof  will  be  slated.  The  floors  will  be  laid 
with  wood  blocks  on  concrete.  A  dado  of 
glazed  brick  will  be  provided  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  the  lavatories  will  also  be  lined 
with  glazed  brick.  The  internal  woodwork 
will  be  pitch-pine  varnished.  It  is  proposed 
to  heat  the  ouilding  by  hot  water  at  low 
pressure,  and  this  will  be  combined  with 
the  ventilation,  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  in 
both.  The  contract  for  the  work  has  been 
let  to  Messrs.  D.  O’Neill  and  Son,  of  Shef¬ 
field,  the  amount  being  3.259J.  10s.,  and  the 
glazed  bricks  are  being  supplied  by  the 
Wortley  Fire  Clay  Comnany. 

Hotel,  Ryton. — The  new  hotel,  built  for 
the  firm  of  James  Deuchar  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Carlisle-road 
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and  Whitewell-lane-end,  was  opened  on  tl 
10th  inst.  It  is  a  building  of  red  pressei 
brick,  half-timbered,  with  cement  stucco  wor 
The  frontage  is  80  ft.,  the  ground  floor  coi 
taining  a  bar  fitted  in  pitch-pine,  40  ft.  I 
20  ft.,  two  other  sitting-rooms  on  the  grouni 
floor,  each  37  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  latrines  am 
lavatory  conveniences.  The  upstairs  is  a], 
proached  by  a  hall  at  the  east  end  of  tl^ 
building,  containing  a  staircase  leading  to  : 
dining-room,  43  ft.  by  17  ft.  Adjoining  th:| 
is  a  tearoom,  18  ft.  square.  The  remainder  cj 
the  first  floor  is  taken  up  in  forming  aparJ 
ments  for  tho  manager,  also  a  kitchen.  TH! 
architects  of  the  building  are  Messrs.  W.  am 
T.  R.  Milburn,  of  Sunderland ;  and  the  nei 
building  was  erected  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Storey,  coij 
tractor,  West  Bolton. 

Warehouse  at  the  N.E.R.  New  Bridg)| 
street  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — In  com 
nexion  with  the  extensive  improvements  not 
being  carried  .  out  at  New  Bridge  Station 
one  of  tho  features  is  a  goods  warehouse,  noi 
in  course  of  erection.  This  warehouse,  whici 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  William  Belt- 
Architect  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com 
pany,  is  entirely  built  of  ferro-concrete,  0 
the  ITennebique  Patent  System.  The  dimeu 
sions  of  the  New  Bridge-street  warehouse  ai; 
430  ft.  in  length,  180  ft.  in  width,  and  it  wh 
be  92  ft.  in  height.  The  basement  is  to  b 
used  as  a  low-level  and  the  ground  floor  as  s 
high-level  goods  station,  the  two  levels  beini 
connected  by  waggon  hoists.  There  will  fc 
six  sidings  on  the  ground  floor  into  which  tht 
goods  trains  will  be  run  for  loading  and  did 
charging.  As  each  loaded  waggon  may  weigi 
upwards  of  42  tons,  this  floor  will  have  t 
support  an  enormous  load  when  several  trairi 
are  in  the  station  at  the  same  time.  Th' 
pillars  supporting  this  floor  had  to  be  a 
few  as  possible  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  th: 
heavy  traffic  in  the  low-level  station  ;  thii 
rendered  very  large  spans  necessary  for  tht 
main  beams.  Some  of  the  beams  in  thil 
building,  having  a  span  of  52  ft.,  are  to  b 
tested  after  completion  under  a  supcrload  c 
400  tons,  and  each  of  the  main  pillars  has  t 
support  over  1,100  tons.  The  first  floor  will  b 
used  for  storage  of  goods ;  the  second  flocn 
and  part  of  the  other  floors  are  specially  st; 
apart  for  the  storage  of  flour.  The  roof  wiv 
bo  flat.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Josep- 
Howe  and  Co. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — At  the  church  of  St.  Germaia 
l’Auxerrois,  Paris,  the  frescoes  painted  b 
Joseph  Guichard,  from  1842  to  1845,  have  bee? 
undergoing  restoration.  These  frescoes,  whici 
form  the  decorations  of  the  chapel  of  Saini 
Landry,  represent  on  the  one  side  Si: 
Landry  founding  the  Hotel  Dicu ;  and  on  thr 
other  side,  St.  Landry  providing  food  foi 

the  people  of  Paris. - -At  the  Jardin  de 

Plantes,  Paris,  the  old  monument  called  tht 
Pavilion  Chevrcuil,  dating  from  the  time  c 

Bullion,  has  been  restored. - A  competitioi 

has  been  opened  for  the  selection  of  the  besi 
type  for  the  small  pavilions  which  are  erectet 
along  the  boulevards  at  Paris,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fetes  at  Christmas  and  on  the  annua 

national  holiday. - Tho  church  at  Bussy 

Lettree  (Marne),  an  ancient  and  fine  monn 
ment,  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  light' 
ning. — -A  committee  has  been  formed  a 
Saint  Junien  (Haute  Vienne)  for  the  erectioi 
of  a  monument  to  Corot,  who  was  particular!: 
fond  of  this  district,  and  has  illustrateo 

many  of  its  scenes  in  his  pictures. - A  rail 

way  track  has  been  formed  between  the  te: 
minus  station  of  Fayet-St.  Gervais  and  tht 
summit  of  the  Aiguille-du-Gouter  (Haufc 
Savoie).  The  carriages  are  furnished  with  i 

cog-wheel  system. - A  new  theatre  is  to  b 

built  at  Vannes  (Morbihan). - A  new  hoa 

pital  is  shortly  to  be  built  at  Dunkerque. - 

A  competition  has  been  opened  at  Lyons  fol 

a  block  of  artisans’  dwellings. - M.  Gustava 

Geffroy,  the  art-critic,  has  been  created  a 
Officier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  tht 
grade  of  Chevalier  has  been  conferred  o 
M.  Georges  Picard,  the  painter  who  so  abll 
decorated  the  Galerie  Lobau  at  the  Pari 
Hotel  do  Ville,  and  on  M.  Deverin,  archr 
tect  in  the  Department  of  Monuments  Hid 

toriques. - The  death  is  announced,  at  tht 

age  of  fifty-six,  of  M.  Louis  Pretet,  whos' 
name  was  well  known  among  French  artiste 
and  who  for  many  years  filled  the  office  0 
Commissaire-General  of  the  Societe  de 
Artistes  Frangais  (Old  Salon).  M.  Roybel 
has  introduced  his  portrait  in  several  well* 
known  pictures. 

Germany. — The  memorial  to  the  Empero 
Frederic  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  nen 
bridge  before  the  Emperor  Frederic  Museum 
is  to  be  unveiled  on  October  28 ;  the  status 
was  the  work  of  the  late  Rudolf  Maison,  0 
Munich. - A  book  is  being  published  ii 
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lin  entitled  “The  English  House”  (Das 
lische  Haus),  by  Hermann  Muthesius ;  tho 
1c  is  to  appear  in  three  volumes,  and  will 
;ain  an  exhaustive  description  of  English 
ate  houses,  their  situations,  their  external 
interior  decorations,  their  gardens,  etc., 
ch  are  further  explained  by  numerous 

itrations. - The  new  Hospital  for  In- 

ibles  at  Beuthen,  designed  by  the  archi- 

s  E.  and  G.  Zillmann,  is  completed. - 

architect  Herr  Ludwig  Hofer  has  de- 
ied  the  plans  for  the  Natural  History 
seum  which  the  Senkenberg  Natural  Re- 
ch  Society  is  erecting  in  Frankfort;  the 
ding  is  to  cost  1.200,000  marks. 

TJSTRIA. — The  ancient  Poor  House  in 
nna  is  to  be  demolished,  as,  owing  to  the 
ing  of  the  pavement,  one  floor  is  already 
c  below  the  street  level;  the  new  Poor 
ise  is  to  be  erected  on  a  different  site. 
-The  Military  Geographical  Institute  at 
nna  is  progressing  under  the  management 
Herrn  Stigler  and  Siedeck ;  the  building 

cost  2,000,000  kronen. - The  Roman 

seum  at  Deutsch-Altenburg,  on  the 
iau,  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
peror ;  the  building  was  designed  by 
rn  Ohman  and  Kirstein,  and  cost  106,000 
ien. 

Switzerland.— The  Museum  at  Bern  is  to 
transformed  into  a  building,  suitable  for 
use  of  the  “  Kantonalbank  ”  ;  the  work  is 
ig  carried  out  by  the  architect  Herr  A. 
nning,  of  Zurich,  and  is  to  be  completed 

September,  1905. - A  church  and  a  statue 

Memory  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  are  to 

arected  at  Geneva. - The  building  of  the 

Art  Gallery  at  Zurich  has  been  on- 
ted  to  the  firm  of  Curgel  and  Moser,  in 
Isruhe. 

- •  ♦- - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
vlifoenian  Timber. — In  a  report  sent  home 
Mr.  Bennett,  British  Consul  at  San  Fran- 
3,  dealing  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  receipts  of  pine, 
ice,  and  fir  lumber  from  California,  Ore- 
and  Washington  were  366,653,142  ft., 
of  Redwood  from  all  California  mills 
355,556  ft.  Of  this  nearly  10,000,000  ft. 
3  sent  to  Australia,  2,250,000  ft.  to  the 
ted  Kingdom,  and  nearly  5,000,000  ft.  to 
ico.  The  Californian  redwood  is  described 
being  “  the  most  important  timber  pro- 
i  of  the  State.  Redwood  burns  with  diffi- 
y,  charring  as  a  rule,  and  is  practically 
ervious  to  decay  when  used  in  damp 
es.  It  is  one  of  the  most  durable  woods 
pvn,  and  is  greatly  used  in  railway  and 
ge  construction,  and  frequently  for 
ng.  It  was  recently  recommended  for  one 
■he  great  tunnels  of  tho  Ontario  Power 
ipany  at  Niagara,  but  the  recommenda- 
was  not  acted  upon.” 

dman  Remains,  Caerwent.— Within  the 
few  days  discoveries  have  been  made  at 
Roman  city  of  Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent, 
mouthshire).  The  south  gate  has  been 
3vered,  and  an  inscribed  stone  has  been 
ght  to  light.  The  city  was  rectangular 
jrm,  and  had  one  entrance  near  the  centre 
iach  of  its  four  sides.  Remains  of  all 
pt  that  on  the  south  were  previously 
yn  to  exist,  while  the  site  of  the  south 
was  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a  lane 
h  here  passed  through  the  city  wall i. 
gate  itself  has,  however,  come  to  light 
>  50  ft.  further  west,  and  forms  a  most 
■esting  parallel  to  the  north  gate.  Each 
hem  had  an  internal  and  an  external 
way,  with  a  span  of  about  9  ft.,  the 
,er  being  to  a  great  extent  preserved 
he  south  gate,  which  has  the  spring  of 
arch  on  each  side,  while  the  north  gate 
the  spring  on  one  side  only.  Between 
1  two  arches  was  a  rectangular  space  with 
it  ceiling,  over  which  must  have  passed 
walk  which  led  along  the  top  of  the  city 
».  The  gateway  had  been  blocked  with 
h  stonework  in  Roman  times.  The  in- 
ed  stone  which  has  been  discovered  is  a 
3ation  to  Mars  by  M.  Nonius  Romanus, 
was  set  up  in  the  year  124  a.d. — Birming- 
Daily  Post, 

•mortals  in  London.— A  tablet  has  just 
affixed  on  the  front  of  No.  67,  Wimpole- 
t,  W.,  where  Henry  Hallam  lived  during 
period  1819-40 ;  the  house  is  that  which 
lyson  mentions  in  a  well-known  stanza 
“In  Memoriam.” — The  much-vexed 
;ion  of  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Beacons- 
seems  to  bo  now  determined  by  the  fact 
a  similar  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the 
;  wall  of  No.  22,  Theobald’s- road,  formerly 
6.  King’s-road,  near  Bedford-row. 
r  places  which  contend  for  that  honour 
St.  Mary  Axe,  No.  2,  James-street, 
phi,  and  No.  6,  on  the  west  side  of 
msbury-square ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
lelis  did  not  remove  to  the  last-named 


house  until  some  years  after  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  birth  in  1804.  A  tablet  has  also  been 
affixed  to  No.  1,  Devonshire-terrace,  at  the 
corner,  north-west,  of  Marylebone-road,  to 
commemorate  the  residence  there,  in  1839-51, 
of  Charles  Dickens. 

Drury-lane  Theatre.— The  theatre  will  be 
closed  until  next  Christmas  for  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  structural  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  award  recently  made  by  Mr.  John  Slater, 
F.R.I.B.A.  Mr.  Slater  was  appointed  by 
the  First  Commissioner  of  H.M.  Office  of 
Works  to  act  as  arbitrator  between  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  directors  of 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane. 

Improvements  in  Stepney  and  the  Vicinity. 
— The  Borough  Council  of  Stepney  have 
unanimously  decided,  at  a  special  meeting 
held  a  few  days  ago,  to  carry  out  a  widening 
of  the  western  portion  of  Great  Alie-street, 
Whitechapel,  in  which  their  offices  are 
situated,  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  for  a 
widening  of  Mansell-street,  and  to  put  in  lorce 
the  provisions  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s 
Act  (of  1816)  for  the  acquisition  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  required  for  the  improvement.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  London 
County  Council,  whose  recommendations  for 
a  further  widening  of  Narrow-street,  near 
Dowson’s  Dock,  Limehouse,  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Borough  Council. 

British  Weights  and  Measures. — A  pro¬ 
visional  committee  of  the  British  Weights 
and  Measures  Association,  formed  for  the 
defence,  standardising,  and  simplifying  of 
British  weights  and  measures,  has  just  been 
constituted.  The  committee,  which  consists 
of  ten  members,  includes  Mr.  A.  H.  Adams, 
of  the  Sturtevant  Engineering  Company, 
London ;  Mr.  R.  Kaye  Gray,  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers;  Mr.  Henry 
Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton,  builder  and  con¬ 
tractor  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  of  London 
and  Wolverhampton,  consulting  engineer, 
who  is  now  engaged  upon  the  electrification 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  line  and  rolling 
stock.  m 

The  Ordnance  Survey. — The  annual  report 
of  the  ordnance  survey  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  on  March  31  has  just  been  issued.  The 
revised  outline  maps,  to  the  1-in.  scale,  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  now  completed  and 
published ;  the  completion  is  also  announced 
of  the  revised  fijur-mile  outline  map  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  coloured  four- 
mile  map,  together  with  the  ten-mile  revised 
map  in  both  outline  and  colour,  with  hills,  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Rapid  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  with  the  two-mile  map 
of  England,  and  the  1-in.  coloured  map  of 
England  and  Wales  is  finished.  The  report 
states  that  tho  authorities  will  revise  the  1-in. 
outline  maps  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  years,  having  finished  the 
current  series  with  the  maps  of  Ireland, 
which  wer«  published  in  the  course  of  tho 
period  under  review. 

University  College  School. — For  the  new 
school  buildings  a  site  has  been  acquired  in 
West  Hampstead,  at  the  junction  of  Ark- 
wright-road  and  Frognal.  It  is  proposed  to 
expend  an  estimated  sum  of  50,000£.  upon  the 
erection  of  buildings  to  accommodate  450 
boys,  with  provision  for  extension  hereafter 
to  accommodate  150  more. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades. — 
According  to  returns  supplied  by  sixty-eight 
Employers’  Associations,  whose  members  are 
estimated  to  employ  about  83,500  building 
operatives  of  all  classes,  and  by  trade  unions, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about 
180,000.  employment  in  the  building  trades 
generally  continued  dull  during  July,  and,  on 
the  whole,  showed  little  change  as  compared 
with  June.  It  was,  however,  rather  worse 
that  a  year  ago.  With  bricklayers  employ¬ 
ment  is  reported  as  dull,  and  about  the  same  as 
a  month  and  a  year  ago.  It  is  moderate 
with  masons  in  England,  but  dull  in  Scot¬ 
land.  With  carpenters  and  joiners  employ¬ 
ment  is  bad.  The  percentage.  of  unemployed 
trade  union  carpenters  and  joiners  was  5'7  at 
the  end  of  July,  compared  with  6  3  in  June, 
and  3'3  a  year  ago.  Employment  with 
painters  generally  has  been  dull,  and  about 
the  same  as  a  month  ago  in  England,  but 
worse  in  Scotland.  It  is  worse  generally  than 
a  year  ago.  With  plasterers  and  plumbers 
employment  has  been  bad.  The  percentage 
of  unemployed  trade  union  plumbers  was 
10  4  at  the  end  of  July,  compared  with  9  9  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  67  a  year  ago.  With 
slaters  and  tilers  in  England  and  Ireland 
employment  continued  dull,  but  in  Scotland 
they  were  fairly  well  employed. — The  Labour 
Gazette. 


Xcijal. 


WEST  END  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

In  the  Vacation  Court  on  Wednesday, 
counsel  applied,  ex  parte  to  Mr.  Justice 
Bigham,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case 
of  Milton  v.  Maskelyne,  for  an  interim  in¬ 
junction  over  next  Wednesday,  restraining 
the  defendant  from  increasing  the  height  of 
his  building  so  as  to  obstruct  the  plaintiff’s 
ancient  lights.  The  learned  counsel  stated 
that,  if  the  defendant’s  building  operations 
were  allowed  to  go  on  uninterrupted  until 
Wednesday  next,  his  building  would  by  then 
be  completed,  and  it  was  unusual  for  the 
court  to  order  a  building  to  be  pulled  down 
when  once  it  had  been  put  up.  If  his 
lordship  looked  at  the  affidavits  which  had 
been  filed,  he  would  find  that  there  was  an 
agreement  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

His  lordship :  Are  you  issuing  a  writ  not¬ 
withstanding  the  agreement? 

Counsel :  Yes.  If  the  judge  finds  that  there 
is  not  in  the  letters  a  sufficient  agreement, 
then  we  shall  rely  on  our  common-law  rights 
to  restrain  the  building. 

His  lordship  asked  what  the  building  com¬ 
plained  of  was. 

The  learned  counsel  replied  that  it  was  the 
St.  George’s  Hall,  in  Langham-place,  the 
plaintiff’s  building  abutting  on  the  south  side 
of  the  defendant’s  building. 

In  the  result,  his  lordship  declined  to 
grant  the  injunction,  but  gave  the  plaintiff 
leave  to  serve  notice  of  motion  with  the  writ 
for  Wednesday  next. 

- - - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
applications  published.* 

12,168  of  1904.— J.  Kocks:  Covers  for  Key¬ 
holes. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  cover  for  key¬ 
holes,  the  object  being  to  obviate  the  dis¬ 
advantages  appertaining  to  keyholes,  in  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  listener  not  only  to  listen 
to  the  conversation  occuring  in  a  room,  but 
also  to  see  through  the  keyhole  into  the 
room.  The  invention  consists  in  placing  over  the 
key-stem,  before  insertion  of  the  key  into 
the  lock,  a  disc  or  plate  of  elastic  material. 
12,985  of  1904.— J.  W.  Craven  and  J.  H. 
Craven:  Machinery  for  Making  Briquettes, 
Bricks,  Blocks,  and  Tiles,  such  as  Briquettes 
of  Artificial  Fuel,  or  Bricks  or  Blocks  of 
Sand  and  Lime,  etc. 

A  machine  for  making  briquettes,  bricks, 
blocks,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  horizontally- 
arranged  mould-table,  in  combination  with  a 
vessel,  or  mill,  immediately  above  the  line  of 
travel  of  the  moulds,  and  provided  with  an 
opening,  with  which  the  moulds  successively 
come  into  coincidence,  and  with  blades  or 
fillers  rotating  in  opposite  directions,  so  as 
to  equally  pass  the  matter  from  the  said 
vessel  or  mill  through  the  said  opening  into 
the  said  moulds. 

20.057  of  1903.— E.  B.  L.  Morris:  Automatic 
F ire- Extin  g  uishin  g  A  ppliances. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  pair  of 
va  ves  of  different  areas,  connected  by  a 
hollow  spindle  working  on  a  guide,  means 
for  allowing  water  to  enter  the  spindle  when 
the  valve  is  opened  and  enclosing  it  there  so 
that  the  valve  is  prevented  from  closing  again. 
12.439  of  1904.— F.  Hubber  and  W.  G.  Higgs  : 
Electric  Fire  Alarm,  and  the  like  Signalling 
Apparatus. 

An  electric  fire  alarm,  and  like  signalling 
apparatus,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a 
mechanically-operated  ring  of  contacts  with 
relay,  line,  and  battery  connexions,  said  ring 
of  contacts  being  brought  into  operation  by 
means  of  an  electro-magnet  operated  by  a 
push,  or  automatically,  whereby  a  predeter¬ 
mined  number  of  intermittent  synchronous  im¬ 
pulses  will  be  transmitted. 

16,003  of  1903.— P.  Timofeeff:  Construction 
of  Pavement,  Covering,  or  Flooring  for 
Roadways,  Pathways,  Floors,  Stairs,  Ships’ 
Decks,  Permanent  Way  of  Railways,  etc. 

A  new  paving,  flooring,  or  covering  for  roads, 
pathways,  floors,  stairs,  ships’  decks,  railways, 
etc.,  consisting  of  basket-like,  flat  structures, 
formed  by  either  plaiting  or  weaving  metal 
strips  or  wires,  or  by  means  of  stamped  and 
perforated  steel,  or  other  suitable  metal,  such 
structures  being  formed  open  on  one  side  with 
shallow  side  edges,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  be 
bedded  firmly  with  their  open  sides  down¬ 
wards  upon  the  ground  or  upon  a  layer  of 
sand,  or  the  like. 


’All  ihese  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  tile  grant  of  Patents  upou  them  can 
bp  made. 
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17,733  of  1903.— J.  A.  Hart:  Jacketing  of 
Pipes,  or  Passages  for  Conveying  through 
Rooms,  etc.,  Air  which  is  of  Lower  Tem¬ 
perature  than  the  Dew  Point  of  the  Atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Room,  etc. 

A  jacketing  for  pipes  or  passages,  the  said 
jacketing  consisting  of  a  covering  of  non-con¬ 
ducting  material,  this  in  turn  being  covered 
with  thin  metal  which  is  smooth  on  its  exterior 
and  connected  at  its  edges. 

17.755  of  1903.— J.  A.  Hart:  Apparatus  for 
Ventilating  with  Conditioned  or  Filtered. 
Cooled,  or  Warmed  and  Moistened  Air. 

An  apparatus  for  ventilating  with  conditioned, 
or  filtered,  cooled  or  warmed,  and  moistened 
air,  in  which  moistened  permeable  material 
is  employed;  the  arrangement  of  the  said 
permeable  material  in  the  air  passage,  cham¬ 
ber.  or  casing,  in  a  number  of  folds,  or 
depending  loops,  or  series  of  sheets  so  that  a 
set  of  passages  is  provided  for  incoming  air. 
and  another  set  of  passages  is  provided  for 
the  outgoing  air  by  the  said  folds,  loops,  or 
sheets. 

21.339  of  1903.— H.  V.  Jorgensen  and  C.  H. 

Sorensen:  Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus. 

A  hot- water  heating  apparatus  with  a  pipe 
from  the  top  part  of  the  rising  pipe,  back  to 
the  boiler,  which  causes  a  faster  movement  ot 
the  water'  in  the  rising  pipe,  until  the  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  top  and  the  bottom  parts  01 
the  rising  pipe  are  alike. 

23.452  of  1903.— J.  Hussey  and  J.  E.  Hussey: 
Water  Heaters. 

A  water  heater,  consisting  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  hollow  sheet-metal  cone,  the  interior  ot 
which  is  designed  to  be  heated  by  a  burner 
near  its  base,  whilst  the  water  to  bo  heated 
flows  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  cone  from 
the  apex  to  the  base. 

16,197  of  1903. — C.  J.  0.  Bergstrom:  Venti¬ 
lators. 

4  ventilator  consisting  in  the  combination 
with  a  strip  of  suitable  material  forming  a 
valve  of  a  baffling  device  or  deflector  for 
deflecting  the  current  and  preventing 
draughts,  the  said  device  or  deflector  being 
pivoted  and  adapted  by  appropriate  means  to 
turn  towards  and  from  the  valve  when  the 
latter  is  drawn  and  withdrawn  for  the  pur 
pose  of  pressing  the  valve  upon  its  seat,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  positive  closure,  and  for  re 
leasing  the  valve  from  its  seat. 

18,258  of  1903.— F.  C.  Ihlee:  Drawplate  Ovens. 
An  oven  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a 
drawplate,  balls  supporting  it,  guides  sup¬ 
porting  the  balls,  rails  supporting  the  guides, 
a  second  set  of  balls  supporting  the  rails, 
guides  supporting  them,  stops  inside  the  oven 
preventing  the  tilting  oi  the  rails  in 

the  forward  position,  and  balls  between  the 
rails  and  stops. 

19  111  of  1903. — F.  Schaetzke:  Window  Sashes. 
A  window  sash  made  tight  by  arranging  that 
its  freely  moving  parts  glide  over  slanting 
surfaces  ‘on  the  window  casing,  the  essential 
feature  of  which  is  that  the  sashes  while  being 
raided  and  lowered,  move  about  freely  in  the 
casing,  that  is  to  say.  do  not  run  in  lateral 
guiding  grooves  of  the  same,  the  tightening 
of  the  window  being  effected  by  the  sashes 
shortly  before  they  reach  the  closing  position 
being  turned  out  of  the  plane  in  which  they 
move  bv  the  slanting  surfaces  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  pressed  with  their  front  or 
outside  surfaces  against  a  tightening  ledge. 

20  371  of  1903.— A.  Parker,  F.  L.  Jackson, 
and  E.  E.  Prior:  .4  Draught,  Rain,  and 
Dust  Excluder  for  Doors. 

Means  for  excluding  draught,  rain,  and  dust 
from  passing  beneath  doors,  consisting  of  a 
groove  or  tunnel  formed  111  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  door  and  extending  across  the  width 
thereof,  a  roller  extending  along  the  length 
of  the  groove  and  carried  by  bearings  at 
each  end  thereof,  a  flat  plate  tangentially  or 
radially  secured  to  the  roller  throughout  its 
length  a  pinion  secured  upon  one  end  of  the 
roller  and  means  for  engagement  with  such 
pinion  whereby  it  may  be  turned,  so  as  to 
revolve  the  roller,  upon  the  closing  and 
opening  of  the  door. 

20.377  of  1903. — P.  R.  I. Wltus  (F.  S.  Cor- 
mier.  Hon.  A.  D.  Richard,  and  E.  1. 
Gaudet):  A  Fire  Escape. 

A  fire  escape  consisting  of  a  rectangular 
framework,  a  windlass  mounted  therein,  a 
cable  wound  upon  said  windlass  passed  over 
a  sheave  and  carrying  a  basket,  and  a  regu¬ 
lating  device  consisting  of  a  fan-wheel  ro- 
volubly  mounted  in  the  framework  and  geared 
to  said  drum,  the  gearing  comprising  ratchet 
mechanism  whereby  the  drum  and  fan-wheel 
may  run  independently  of  each  other  during 
the  act  of  winding  the  cable  upon  the  drum, 
and  a  brake  adapted  to  impinge  upon  the 
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periphery  of  the  regulating  device  and  be 
controlled  by  a  person  in  the  aforesaid  basket 
through  the  medium  of  a  cord. 

20.494  of  1903. — C.  T.  Price:  Apparatus  for 
Heating  Apartments  or  other  Enclosed 
Spaces. 

An  apparatus  for  heating  apartments  or  other 
enclosed  spaces,  comprising  a  cover  or  casing 
mounted  upon  supports  or  suspended,  a  lining 
of  fireclay,  terra-cotta,  art-clay,  or  like  heat- 
retaining  and  radiating  material,  and  a  gas 
lamp  or  other  source  of  heat  arranged  be¬ 
neath  the  said  cover  and  lining  adapted  to 
heat  the  same. 

20,676  of  1903.— A.  L.  Dugon  :  Buffer  Stops 
for  Doors  and  the  like. 

This  consists  in  the  combination,  in  a  buffer 
stop  of  the  piston  type  for  doors  and  the 
like,  of  a  metal  spring  or  springs  serving  as 
the  cushion,  and  a  washer  retaining  it  or 
them  in  position  between  the  piston  and  the 
support  to  which  the  stop  is  fixed  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  support  and  the  spring  or  springs  from 
damage. 

20,981  of  1903. — E.  Woods:  Ventilators. 

A  ventilator  consisting  in  the  combination  of 
two  dish-shaped  pieces,  or  a  dish-shaped  piece 
and  an  annular  piece,  each  having  corre¬ 
sponding  holes  therethrough  at  the  sides,  and 
one  being  movable  circularly  about  the  other, 
and  grooves  in  the  uppermost  one  of  the 
pieces  for  antifriction  balls  or  rollers  bear¬ 
ing  against  the  other  piece,  the  outermost 
pieoe  or  both  pieces  having  an  opening  or  , 
openings  through  the  bottom  and  having  a 
movable  cover  or  covers  thereto. 

22,490  of  1903.— C.  Showell  :  Manufacture  of 
Door  or  the  like  Bolts. 

Tho  manufacture  of  door  or  the  like  bolts 
from  a  rolled  or  drawn  rod  of  sectional  shape, 
such  cut-off  rods  being  drilled  longitudinally 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  ends  to 
form  the  barrel  and  the  shoot,  with  bolt 
secured  therein. 

22.670  of,  1903.— W.  P.  Thompson  (Duplex 
Radiator  Company) :  Baffle  Plates  Mounted 
in  Heat  Passageways. 

A  plurality  of  baffle  plates  mounted  in  a 
radiator  tube,  said  plates  being  oval  in  form, 
and  the  ends  of  said  plates  being  in  contact 
with  portions  of  the  walls  of  said  tube,  and 
the  sides  of  said  plates  being  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  central  part  of  the  sides  of 
said  tube. 

22.671  of  1903.— W.  P.  Thompson  (Duplex 
Radiator  Company):  Radiators  Heated  with 
Oas  or  Oil  Stoves. 

A  radiator  heated  by  a  gas  or  oil  stove, 
having  a  base,  composed  of  separable  parts, 
part  of  said  parts  having  a  rib  or  ledge 
adjacent  to  the  bottom  thereof,  and  a  second 
rib  or  ledge  intermediate  of  the  sides  thereof, 
plates  or  floors  extending  transversely  of  the 
base,  and  resting  on  said  ledges,  said  base 
having  perforations  between  said  floors,  and 
the  upper  floor  having  perforations. 

22.672  of  1903.— W.  P.  Thompson  (Duplex 
Radiator  Company):  Holders  for  Baffle 
Plates  in  Heat  Passageways. 

A  holder  for  baffle  plates,  comprising  a  flat 
baud  bent  to  form  a  plurality  of  loop-shaped 
crimps,  substantially  oval  in  form,  whereby 
gripping  jaws  are  formed  adjacent  to  the 
body  portion  of  said  holder. 

25,256  of  1903.— C.  Showell:  Casement  Open¬ 
ing  and  Closing  Mechanism. 

A  casement  opening  and  closing  mechanism, 
consisting  in  the  combination  of  a  rod,  upon 
which  are  formed  worm  teeth,  a  shoulder  or 
flange,  an  extended  part,  therefrom,  and 
two  discs  mounted  upon  such  extended  part, 
and  the  aforesaid  rod  being  made  to  serve 
for  the  locking  of  said  discs  in  position. 

24,060  of  1903.— C.  E.  Muggeridge  and  The 
Van  Kannel  Revolving  Door  Company, 
Ltd.  :  Revolving  Doors. 

This  invention  relates  to  revolving  doors  of 
the  kind  or  type,  comprising  a  number  of 
wings  which  radiate  from  a  central  pillar, 
and  are  capable  of  rotating  between  suitably- 
shaped  screens  or  walls,  and  which  are 
adapted  to  give  wav,  collapse,  or  fold  to¬ 
gether  when  extra  or  undue  pressure  is  put 
upon  them,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  panic- 
stricken  crowd,  hurriedly  emerging  from  a 
theatre,  or  other  enclosure. 

24.440  of  1903.— J.  J.  James:  Manufacture  of 
Door  Silencers. 

j  A  silencer,  buffer  attachment,  or  elastic  stop 
I  for  use  in  connexion  with  doors..  consisting  of 
a  block  of  elastic  material,  having  a  wing  or 
laterial  projection  with  a  broad  or  extended 
|  abutment  surface  presented  to  the  door,  and 
provided  with  a  metallic  liner  or  ferrule  to 
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receive  the  shank  of  an  attachment  screw 
nail. 

759  of  1904.— J.  Fiddes:  Means  for  Au 
matically  Extinguishing  Fire  in  Build-in 
A  fire  sprinkler,  consisting  in  the  combii 
tion  with  a  water  pipe,  having  a  dischar 
outlet,  destructible  or  movable  means  f 
normally  preventing  the  issue  of  water  tr< 
said  outlet,  a  taut  and  metallic  wire,  an®! 
weighted  lever  carried  by  said  wire,  ai 
stretching  said  wire,  said  lever  being  arrangu 
on  sagging  of  said  wire  due  to  expansion# 
be  automatically  released  so  as  to  swing  sa; 
outlet,  closi  g  'means  to  break  or  dislodH 
the  same. 

1,487  of  1904.— G.  Pacel:  Apparatus  for  Dil 
ing  Bricks. 

A  plant  for  drying  bricks,  consisting  in  fcj 
construction  of  one  or  more  escape  condui 
for  hot  air,  and  feed  conduits  to  convey  1, 
hot  and  dry  air  from  the  fire-box  of  ti, 
kiln  to  the  drying  compartment  adjoin* 
thereto,  where  it  combines  with  moistul 
evaporating  from  the  bricks  placed  there! 
and  escapes,  the  incoming  and  escaping  qum 
tities  being  regulated  in  accordance  with  i 
quirements  by  sliding  valves. 

9,077  of  1904.— G.  H.  Rademacker  and  J.  C.  ’ 
Boll:  Presses  for  Moulding  Artificial  Stot 
Blocks. 

A  press  for  moulding  artificial  stone  bloc! 
comprising,  in  combination,  a  box,  a  coy 
f  armed  in  sections,  separated  by  longitudiii 
interstices,  and  binged  partition  plates  tun 
able  independently  of  said  cover,  and  adapti 
to  pass  through  said  interstices. 

9,578  of  1904.— F.  Jackson:  Flushing  C 
terns  for  Water-closets  and  the  like.  1 
A  flushing  device,  comprising  a  channel,  1 
outlet  pipe,  a  movable  casing  upon  said  pi] 
co-acting  with  the  same  to  form  a  syphon, 1 
float  for  supporting  said  casing,  and  an  : 
inlet  valve  in  said  casing  adapted  to  p 
opened  to  break  the  syphon  when  the  si 
float  and  casing  lowers  a  predetermined  ^ 
tance. 

12,237  of  1904. — J.  Bardsley  :  Door  Chei 
and  Closers. 

A  door  closer,  comprising  an  enclosing  casta 
the  actuating  spindle  mounted  therein  for  0 
nexion  with  the  door,  and  having  a  crar 
arm  initially  extending  at  an  angle  to  .  1 
longitudinal  centre  of  said  casing,  combit 
with  bell-crank  lever  pivotally  mourn; 
within  said  casing  on  a  pin  at  one  side  of  t 
centre  of  said  casing,  a  link  secured  at  < 
end  to  said  crank-arm  by  a  pivot-pin,  andu 
tho  other  end  by  a  pivot-pin  to  one  arm  1 
said  bell-crank  lever,  and  the  confined  sprb 
connected  with  the  other  arm  of  said  b 
crank  lever,  said  other  arm  being  about: 
line  with  the  longitudinal  centre  of  s; 
casing. 

12,359  of  1904. — J.  Roberts:  Apparatus  fe 
Raising  Submerged  Broken  Rock,  and  oti, 
Matters  from  Docks,  Pit-shafts,  Bd 
holes  and  the  like. 

Apparatus  for  raising  broken  rock  or  otic 
matters  from  under  water,  comprising  a  ti 
or  working  barrel,  a  sliding  piston  there 
means  for  submerging  the  tube  and  press; 
it  down  into  the  ground  at  the  bottom,  1 
means  for  raising  the  piston  in  the  ti 
during  the  submersion,  so  as  to  create! 
partial  vacuum  in  the  tube,  whereby, ti, 
raising  the  tube,  water,  stones,  and  ear: 
matters  will  be  sucked  into  the  tube,  1 
can  be  raised  to  the  surface  by  the  tube: 
combination  or  not  as  required  with  an  ii 
valve  at  bottom  of  tube. 

14,335  of  1904.— D.  G.  Saunders,  Jun.  :  I 
Fasteners. 

A  sash  fastener,  a  latching  bar,  tighten: 
lugs  rigidly  mounted  relative  to  the  latch 
bar;  a  latch  pivotally  mounted  and  adap 
to  engage  the  latching  bar,  and  tighten 
lug  housings  rigidly  mounted  relative  to  c 
mounting  of  the  latch,  and  adapted  to  engi 
the  tightening  lugs,  so  as  to  tighten  the  lal 
ing  bar  relative  to  the  latch  and  its  mounti. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPER1} 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEFOKT. 
August  4. — By  Morris.  Marshall,  &  Poole  J 
(at  Minsterley). 

Worthen,  Salop. — Hope  Hall  Farm.  124  a.  3  r.  i 

30  p.,  f .  £1 

Augustll. — By  Hampton*  Sons  (at  Driffield),  fl 
Foston-on-the-Wolds,  Yorks. — Carr  House  and 

Town  Farms,  454  a.  1  r.  26  p.,  f .  1: 

Freehold  house,  joiner’s  s.,  and  la .  v 

Two  cottages  and  0  a.  2  r.  26  p.,  f .  1 

Five  enclosures  of  accommodation  land, 

31  a.  2  r.  15  p.,  f .  I 

Brigham,  YTorks. — Freehold  house,  joiner's  s.,  fl 

and  7  '•  Or.  12  p .  I 
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t  16. — By  Kivell  &  Harris  (at  Stratton), 
nny's,  Cornwall. — Dizzanl,  Trcngayor, 
icreek,  and  Trelay  farms,  610  acres,  f. . .  £4,400 

Istock,  Comwail. — Trewint  and  Foxwell 

arm,  202£  acres,  f .  1,120 

stowe,  Cornwall. — Trefrida  Farm,  126J 

ires,  f .  1,200 

1st  17. — By  A.  DOWELL  (at  Edinburgh). 

Perthshire. — Estate  of  Glenfarg,  814 
ires,  net  rental  539/ .  15,600 

r  Leonard  Cavey  &  Co.  (at  Catford). 

.  Hill. — 19,  Hurstbourne-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

r.  5/.  10s.,  y.r.  28 / .  290 

•d. — 394,  Stanstcad-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  74  yrs., 

I.r.  9/.,  y.r.  40/ .  305 

1 18. — By  Boyce,  Evens,  &  Carpenter. 
in. — 26,  Rushton-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

/.  10s.,  w.r.  49/.  8s .  295 

Huntingdon-st.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  w.r. 

9/.  16s .  395 

,  Hoxton-st.  (s.),  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  24/., 

.r.  65/ .  360 

nd  7,  Rceves-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  46/.  16s .  570 

1 tractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
d-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
ved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent; 
freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
tsion  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental  ; 
>r  unoxpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street;  rd.  for  road;  sq.  for 
e  ;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
r  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for 
;  b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for 
1 ;  s.  for  Bhops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  September  3. 

! octillion  of  Municipal  and  Count y  Engineers. — 
nd  District  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Birmingham, 
and  Rea  District  Drainage  Board's  Works. 

October  6  and  8. 

(if  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  New- 
Vupon-Tyne. — The  following,  amongst  other  arrange- 
b,  aro  being  made  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of 
Institute  to  Newcastle  :  The  Northern  Architectural 
nation  Reception  Committee  will  receive  the  visiting 
bers  of  the  Institute  at  the  County  Hotel,  at 
..m.,  on  October  6th.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
lastlo  will  receive  the  members  at  10.0  a.m.,  on 
jer  7th.  After  which,  about  an  hour  will  be 
ted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  a  paper  on 
scialism  in  Architecture.”  The  President  of  the 
3.A.  will  take  the  Chair.  The  Cathedral  and  the 
ty  House  will  be  visited.  The  Northern  Archl- 
ral  Association  will  entertain  the  visiting  members 
uncheon  at  the  County  Hotel,  Neville-strcet,  at 
i.m.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  mem- 
1  who  wish  to  do  so,  to  visit  during  the  afternoon 
iriday,  places  of  interest  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
pood.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  will  be  held,  nnd 
aturday,  October  8th,  arrangements  will  bo  mado 
hose  who  desire  to  do  so,  to  visit  Hexham  Abbey 
the  Roman  Station  at  the  Chesters,  Chollerford, 
I  alo  the  New  Shipbuilding  Sheds  at  Messrs, 
p  &  Hunter's,  Wallsend. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

;  B.  (Below  our  limit). - A.  G.  (Amounts  should 

been  stated). 

DTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
Ipapers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
-ors. 

|e  cannot  mndertake  to  return  rejected  comnmnica- 
s;  and  the  Editor  eaunot  be  responsible  for 
pings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents  sent  to  or 
at  this  office,  unless  ho  has  specially  asked  for 

u. 

utters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
hli  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
,HRED. 

II  communications  must  he  authenticated  by  the 
e  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica- 
or  not.  No  notice  can  he  taken  of  anonymous 
munications. 

fe  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
jug  addresses. 

my  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
lo  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
Sect  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
lived,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
f  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
pf  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
i'ptance. 

Ill  communications  regarding  literary  nnd  artistio 
iters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
jting  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
a  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
•  not  to  the  Editor. 


ICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


lOur  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
•age  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
•lity  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
Ich  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
j  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 


s.  u. 

1G  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


less  than  best. 


BRICKS,  &c.— (continued). 

£  3.  d. 

Flettons  .  1  10  0  per  1000  at  railway  depdt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  13  0  , 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  , 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  , 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  , 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  , 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . IS  0  0 

Headers  .  12  0  0  , 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0  , 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  , 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  , 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  , 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  , 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cliam- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  socks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  CJ  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8|  „  ,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Niue 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nino 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  ,,  .  1  G  ,,  ,, 

Greensliill  ,,  .  1  10  ,,  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  ,,  ,, 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,,  ,, 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  supor,  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  G  ,,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  ,, 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7$  ,,  ,t 

lJin.to2in. ditto,  ditto  0  G  ,,  ,, 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  tt.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0,,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

Hags  .  0  5  ,,  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.rly.  depfit. 

„  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

. 3  in.  do.  1  2£ 


1  13  „ 

2  12  0 
2  10  0 


SLATES. 


£  s. 


10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2 

12  „  „  13  17  o 

10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

8 .  7  5  0 

10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

8  „  6  12  6 
10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green 


d. 

G  per  1000  of  1: 


.  15  17  G 
18  7  6 
13  5  0 


TILES. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tile9 .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valiev  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . '...  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  G  „ 

WOOD.  At  per  standard. 
Deals:  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4 in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  nnd  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Deals  :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

Battens :  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  G  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  0  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds  .  1  0  0  less  thn  best 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  ,,  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  G  in...,  9  0  0  9  10  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

3  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0  18  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  iu.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in.  ...  .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  iu.  by 

H  in .  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  iu .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens . 11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  iu.  by 

11  in.  .  13  10  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  iu . 13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  iu.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  iu.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  iu.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

,,  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  . 28  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ,, 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

Small  ,,  0  2  3  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

^  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  us 

inch  . .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . 0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  — 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

14  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

14  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

8  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

8  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  G 

G  in.  at  Gd.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— Continued  on  page  239. 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  I 
j  be  Delivei 


Windows  and  Minor  Alterations,  Eye  Workhouse  . . 

Farmer’s  Arms  Hotel,  Hafod  . 

.Stabling,  Trade-lane,  Cardiff  . 

Alterations  to  House  at  Heworth  . 

Repair  of  Queen-street.  West  Vale . 

Curb,  Setts,  and  Flags  for  Queen-street  . 

Painting  Fire  Brigade  Station,  Gibbet-street  . 

Sludge  Tanks  and  Press  House,  Sewage  Disposal  Wks. 

Widening  Radstone-lane  . 

220  yds.  of  Cast-Iron  Sewerage  Main . 

House,  Llantarnam  . 

Byre  at  Monimuies  . 

Superstructure  of  Bridge,  Hamilton  . 

Footbridge  . 

Private  Improvement  Works  . 

Bolts,  Nuts,  and  Rivets  . 

Bridge  Building,  Round  Thorn,  Baguley . 

Road  Improvements,  Lavernock . . . 

Road  Metalling.  Michaelstone-super-Ely  . 

Hauling  Clee  Hill  Stone  . 

110  Tons  of  Steel  Flat-bottomed  Rails . 

Thirty  Standards  Railing  Sleepers  for  2-ft.  Gauge  . . 
Twenty-five  Standards  Pitch  Pine  for  Bridges,  etc. 

Road  Improvements,  Pendoylan . 

Road  Improvements,  Peterstone . 

Road  Improvements,  Wenvoe . 

Painting  Sanatorium  Buildings,  etc.,  Seacroft . 

Plumbing  Materials,  Corporation  Waterwks.,  Masliam 

Sunday  Schools,  etc.,  Frindsbury  . 

New  Wing  &  Alterations  at  Farm  Buildings,  Torehcad 

Steel  Rails  and  Fish  Plates . 

Electric  Light  Sub-Station.  Adelaide-st.,  The  Docks 

Bridge,  etc..  Trout-lane,  Yiewsley . 

1,000  Tons  Broken  Granite  Road  Metalling . 

Reslating  Kilsyth  Manso . 

Enlargement,  etc.,  of  Llandyri  Church  . 

Caretaker's  House  adjoining  Club,  Merthyr  Vale. .  . . 

Iron  Railings,  Guide  Bridge  Station . 

Library,  Lichfield-street,  Walsall  . 

Electric  Light  Installation,  Albion-road  School  .... 

Sunday  Schools,  etc.,  Horden  P.M.  Church . 

Sinking  a  Pit  at  Tarbrax . 

Scavenging  Contract . 

Paving  Streets  . 

Distiller's  House,  Dalwhinnie  Distillery . 

Warehouse,  Dalwhinnie  Distillery  . . . . . 

Malting  Barns,  Dalwhinnie  Distillery . 

Pipes  for  Supply  Cistern,  etc . 

General  Repairs . 

Sanitary  Annexe  at  Workhouse,  Penistonc  . 

1,000  yds.  of  Asphalte  Footpath . 

Sixteen  Houses,  Rowe’s-square,  Rhymney  . 

I  Completing  Thirteen  Houses,  Rowc’s-sq.,  Rhymney 

Greenhouse.  Strood  Cemetery . 

Builder's  Work  at  Gasworks,  Down  District  Lun.  Asy. 

Laying  Sanitary  Pipes,  Byker . 

000  Tons  of  X  Broken  Granite  . 

400  Tons  of  XX  Broken  Granite  . 

Street  Works . 

Iron  Bridge  at  Tutt’s  Bridge,  West  Wellow. _ _ _ _ I 

Cottages  . 

66  Houses  &  Two  Shops,  Cwmneol  Est.,  Cwmaman  ' 

Stoneware  Pipes,  etc.  (Carleton  Sewerage)  . 

Main  Sewers,  etc.,  Carleton  (Contract  13) . 

Painting  at  Workhouse,  Gravellv  Hill  . 

Broken  Mountain  Limestone  and  Gravel . 

Native  Stone  . 

Hauling  Stone,  etc . 

600  yds.  of  Asphalting,  Midland-road  . ” 

Foundations  for  Pumping  Machinery,  Mildmay-road 

Making  Milestone-lane  . 

600  lineal  yds.  of  Granite  Kerb  . . 

650  yds.  of  Concrete  Flag  Paving . 

Redrainage,  etc..  Page  Green  Schools,  Broad-lane  . . 

190  yds.  of  Fencing  and  Gates,  Cathays  Park . 

Taking  Down  and  Re-erecting  280  yds.  of  Fencing 
Heating  Wards,  Sick  Asylum.  Devons-road,  Bromley 

600-ton  Sand  Pump  Hopper  Steam  Dredger . 

Road  Material  . 

Machinery  for  Self-Acting  Incline  Railway  . .  . .’ 

Cemetery  Fencing  at  Remington . '. . 

•Erection  of  Workmen's  Dwellings  . 

Buildings  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Lichfield-street,  Walsall 

Loop  Line,  Berkeley-road,  Gloucestershire  . 

Additions,  etc.,  Auxiliary  Bldgs.,  Pellets-Town,  Cabra 

Sinking  Wells,  Crumlln,  Co.  Dublin  . 

Tools,  Portland  Cement,  etc . 

Street  Paving  and  Repairs  . 

Materials . . . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Hove  . ! . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Barrow-in-Furness 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Fifeness  . 

1.000  sq.  yds.  of  Filtration  Material  at  Sewage  Works 

Footbridge  over  Canal  at  Scotson  Fold  . 

Outside  Painting,  Stanwix  Cemetery . 

Roadworks,  Buckhurst-lane . . . . 

•Erection  of  Chimney  Shaft  . 

Council  Buildings,  High-street,  Epping . 

Electric  Pump.  Mains,  etc . 

•Supply  of  Portland  Cement . !!!!!.!! 

Sewerage  and  Surface-water  Drains  . . 

Dust  Collection  . . 

•Supply  of  Broken  Granite  . 

♦Supply  of  Stoneware  Pipes  . 

Railway  Siding,  Cape  Hill,  Smethwick  . ' 
Widening  Tresenny  Bridge,  Grosmont  ... 


Hartismere  Guardians. 


'  Messrs.  Sessions  &  Sons,  Ltd,  .... 
.  Felling  Education  Committee  .... 

Greetland  U.D.C . 

do. 

Halifax  Corporation . 

do. 

I  Brackley  R.D.C . 

Worksop  U.D.C . 

Executors  of  late  H.  Lawrence  .... 


Caledonian  Railway  Co.' . 

do. 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Co.  . . 

Bucklow  R.D.C . 

Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C.. . 


uo. 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

do. 

do. 

Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  R.D.C. . . 
do. 
do. 

Leeds  Sanitary  Committee . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 


East  India  Railway  Co . 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

Uxbridge  R.D.C . 

Kenilworth  U.D.C . 

Heritors  of  Kilsyth . 


Audenshaw  U.D.C . 

Walsall  Corporation .... 
Edinburgh  School  Board 


Blaydon  U.D.C."."  " . 

Gateshead  Corporation  . 


Guardians  . 

Wallsend  Corporation . 

Victoria  Building  Club  . 

do. 

Joint  Burial  Committee . 

Committee  of  Management . 

St.  Anthony's  Estate  . 

Stamford  Town  Council  . 

do. 

I  Hoole  U.D.C . 

I  Romsev  R.D.C . 

Londonderry  R.D.C . 

Aberneol  Building  Co . 

j  Thornton,  etc.,  Joint  Sewage  Com.. 
do. 

Aston  Guardians  . . 

I  Mountain  Ash  U.D.C . . 

do. 

do. 

Royston  U.D.C . 

Chelmsford  Corporation  . 

Hands  worth  U.D.C . 

Stamford  Corporation . . 

do. 

Tottenham  Education  Committee.  _ 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

do. 

Poplar  and  Stepney  Asyl.  Managers 
Wexford  Harbour  Commissioners  . . 

Woking  U.D.C . 

Crookston  Bros.,  Glasgow  . 

Newburn  U.D.C . 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . j 

Governors  of  Queen  Mary  Schools. . 

G.W.  Railway  . ! 

S.  Dublin  Guardians  . [ 

S.  Dublin  R.D.C . 

Rochester  Corporation . 

Newport  (Salop)  U.D.C . 

Gosport,  etc.,  U.D.C . 

Admiralty . 

do. 

do. 

Radcliffe  U.D.C . 

do. 

Stanwix  Burial  Board . 

Sevenoaks  U.D.C . 

Torquay  Town  Council  . 

U.D.C . 

Enniscorthy  District  Lunatic  As :y. 

Edmonton  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Abergavenny  R.D.C. 


H.  Warnes,  Clerk,  Castle-street,  Eye . 

A.  O.  Evans,  Architect,  Pontypridd . 

E.  G.  C.  Down,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  31,  High-street,  Cardiff 
H.  Miller,  Architect,  Council  Buildings,  Felling . 

R.  Horsfall  &  Son,  Surveyors,  22a,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  . . 

do. 

J.  Lord,  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax . 

do. 

W.  J.  Treadwell,  District  Surveyor,  Middleton  Cheney,  Banbury 

;  F.  S.  Whittell,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Worksop . 

J.  H.  Rennie  &  Co.,  Architects,  Skinner-street,  Newport . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

!  Engineer,  Buchanan-street  Station,  Glasgow . 

do. 

\  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle . 

E.  Z.  Thornton,  Secretary,  46,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Si  W . 

G.  Leigh,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Knutsford  . 

J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  Llaudaff-chambers,  35,  St.  Mary-st.,  Cardiff 
do. 
do. 

City  Engineer's  Office.  Leeds . 

do. 

do. 

J.  Holden,  Surveyor,  Llaudaff-chambers,  35,  St.  Mary-st.,  Cardiff 
do. 
do. 

Clerk  of  Works,  Seacroft  Hospital,  Leeds . 

I  City  Engineer's  Office,  Leeds . 

E.  F.  Cobb,  Architect,  20,  High-street,  Rochester . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

C.  W.  Young.  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C . 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

E.  Birks,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Uxbridge  . 

S.  Douglas,  Engineer,  Council  House,  Kenilworth . 

R.  J.  Graham,  Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Kilsyth . 

W.  Griffiths,  Architect,  Llanelly  . 

W.  Dowdeswell,  Architect,  Treharris  . 

W.  Clough,  Engineer,  2,  Guide-lane,  Audenshaw  . 

J.  S.  Gibson,  Architect,  5,  Old  Bond-street,  London,  W . 

Crawford  &  Cumming,  Engineers.  122,  George-street,  Edinburgh 
J.  Walton  Taylor,  St.  Jolm-st.,  Grainger-st.-west,]N’castle-on-Tyne 
Manager,  Tarbrax  Works,  Cobbinshaw . 

R.  Biggins,  Sanitary  Inspector,  Council  Offices,  Blaydon  . . 

N.  P.  Pattinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead  .... 
A.  Mackenzie,  C.E.,  County-buildings,  Kingussie  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

|  G.  A.  Wilde,  Architect,  9,  Bank-street,  Sheffield  . 

G.  Hollings,  Borough  Surveyor,  Wallsend  . 

W.  H.  Trump,  Solicitor,  Rhymney,  Mon . 

do. 

j  A.  B.  Acworth,  Architect,  114,  High-street,  Strood  . 

Resident  Medical  Superintendent,  Downpatrick . 

|  A.  S.  Dinning,  21,  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

F.  R.  Ryman,  Borough  Surveyor,  8,  St.  Mary's-street,  Stamford 

do. 

H.  Davies,  Building  Surveyor,  14,  Newgate-street,  Chester . 

J.  Allsop,  Clerk,  The  Abbey,  Romsey  . 

M.  A.  Robinson,  Engineer,  Richmond-street,  Londonderry . 

J.  Llewellin  Smith  &  Davies,  Architects, -Aberdare  . 

A.  Hindle,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  44,  Abingdon-strect,  Blackpool  . 

do. 

J.  North,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Vauxhall-road,  Birmingham  .... 

W.  G.  Thomas,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash . 

do. 

do. 

J.  Ralev,  Clerk  to  Council.  Barnsley . 

P.  Griffith,  Engineer,  64.  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  . . 
If.  Richardson,  Engr.,  Council  House,  Haudsworth,  Birmingham 

F.  R.  Ryman,  Borough  Surveyor.  8,  St.  Mary's-street,  Stamford. . 

do. 

W.  H.  Prescott,  Surv.,  Coombes  Croft  Hse.,  712.  High-ru.,  T'liam 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

do. 

J.  &  W.  Clarkson,  Architects,  136,  High-street,  Poplar,  E . 

Flannerv  &  Given,  Engineers,  17,  Water-street.  Liverpool  . 

G.  J.  Wooldridge,  Surveyor.  Bank  Chambers,  Woking . 

Sheffield  &  Twinberrow,Engrs.,15,New  B'dge-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne 

T.  Gregory,  Newburn-on-Tyne  . 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  East-street,  Barking  . 

Bailey  &  McConnal,  Architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall; . 

Engineer,  Paddington  Station  . 

J.  P.  Condon,  Clerk,  Boardroom,  James-stroet,  Dublin . 

T.  J.  Byrne,  1,  James’-street,  Dublin  . 

W.  Banks,  City  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Rochester . 

A.  Massey,  Surveyor.  Newport.  Salop . 

H.  Frost,'  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Gosport  . 

Superintending  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth  . 

Directorof  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-ave.,  W.C. 
Supt.  Engr.,  H.M.  Naval  Estb.,  Rosvth,  near  Inverkeithing,  N.B. 
W.  L.  Rothwell,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Radcliffe . 

do. 

The  Curator  . . . 

S.  Towlson,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sevenoaks . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall-chambers,  Torquay  . 

G.  J.  Creed,  Clerk.  Epping . 

H.  T.  Harris,  C.E.,  30,  Parliament-street,  Dublin . 

G.  Eedes  Eachus,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton . 

do. 

j  R.  J.  Butland;  Torwn  Hall,  Edmonton . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton . 

do. 

!  James  &  Leith  Lea  &  Sons,  Surveyors,  19,  Cannon-st.,  Birmingham 
I  J.  Gill,  Surveyor,,  4,  Brewn-road,  Abergavenny . 


Aug.  27 
do.  ‘ 
do. 

Aug.  29 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do.  J 
do.  1 
do. 

Aug.  30 
do. 
do.  1 
do.  J 
do.  « 
do.  .£ 
do.  . 
do.  \ 
do.  ‘ 
do.  . 
do.  ,1 
do.  J 
do.  , 
do.  * 
do. 
do. 

Aug.  31 
do. 
[do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do.  / 
do.  ‘ 
do. 
do.  J 
do. 

Sept.  1 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  2 
do. 
do.  , 
do.  ’ 
do. 

Sept.  3 
do. 
do. 
do.  , 
do. 

Sept.  5 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  0 
do. 
do.  I 
do.  ... 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  7 
do. 
do. 
do.  • 
do. 

Sept.  8 
do. 

Sept.  9 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  10 
do.  - 
do. 

Sept.  12 
do. 

Sept.  13 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  19 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

tion  of  Council  Buildings . 

i  Making  and  Sewer  Works . ’ ’  ’  ’ 

ienser,  Water  Pipes,  Supports,  etc. . . . .  .... 
g  Down  Fourteen  Houses,  Barker-st.,  Shrewsbury 
ning-out  Watercourses,  Burnham,  Datchet,  etc. 

Dital  at  Denaby  Main . 

oration  Works,  Church  of  Burnham  Ulph,  Norfolk 
proof  Buildings  at  Crumlin-road  Factory,  Belfast 
ry  and  House,  Granby  and  Packe-streets 
ory,  Hardcastle-strcet,  Belfast.. 

Epplng  U.D.C . 

Hornsey  Town  Council  . 

The  L.C.C . 

Clerk’s  Office,  Epping  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N . 

County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W . 

W.  Richards,  Surveyor,  Swan-hill,  Shrewsbury  . . 

A.  Gladwell,  District  Surveyor,  160,  High-street.  Slough . 

H.  L.  Smethurst,  Architect,  Conisborough,  near  Rotherham  .... 

A.  J.  Lacey,  Architect,  6,  Upper  King-street,  Norwich . 

9,  Bedford-street,  Belfast . 

Barrowcliff  A  Allcock,  Arclis.,  Town  Hall-chambcr3,  Loughborough 

S.  C.  Hunter,  2,  Wellington-plnce,  Belfast  . 

J.  S.  Gibson,  Architect,  5,  Old  Bond-street.  W.  . .  . 

Sept.  13  1 
Sept.  21 
Oct.  4 

No  date, 
do. 

do.  < 

do. 

do.  • 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Eton  R.D.C . . . . 

Loughborough  Town  Council . 

Thomas  Somerset  &  Co . 

Walsall  Corporation . 

tion  of  Public  Library  . 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

Public  Offices . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

2501.,  75 1.,  and  60 1 . 

Oct.  31 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  Ml  Number.  Competitions,  ir.  „  Contracts,  It.  Ti.  Till.  I.  Pullic  Appointments,  rvtt. 


S  CURRENT.— Conti  lined  from  page  237. 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

I11  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


OILS,  Ac. 


Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £ 

ous  . 0  5 

•und  Girders,  ordinary 

ons  .  8  2 

1,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

sections .  7  17 

Plates .  8  5 

rou  Columns  and  Stan- 
38  including  ordinary  pat- 
' .  7  2 


£  8.  d. 
7  5  0 


METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 


£  s.  d. 


non  Bara  .  „ 

mlsliire  Crown  Bars,  good 

rchaut  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8 

Drdshire  “Marked Bars”  10  0  0 

Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9 

1  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  ■ 

„  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  1 

And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
rou,  Black — 

mry  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0 

i.  24  g .  10  15  0  ... 

..  .26  g .  12  5  0  ... 

rou,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
lory  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

•  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ... 

iary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0 

..  26  g .  14  5  0 

rou,  Galvanised,  ilut,  best  quality— 

iary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  0 

,  »*  26  g .  18  0  0  ... 

:sed  Corrugated  Sheets — 

iary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ... 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0 

26 g .  13  15  0  ... 

ft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 
ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  1115  0  ... 
ft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  15  0 

,  »  ..  26  g .  14  0  0 

Is,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  1 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


£  b.  d. 
7  15 


LEAD,  Ac. 


Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  10  0 

n  coils  .  15  0  0 

ipe  .  17  10  0 

?  P>pe .  17  10  0  , 

fleet— 

!  Montague  . ton  27  0  0  , 

.  26  15  0  . 

r  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10. 

».  . .  „  0  0  11  . 

mails  . .  0  0  10  . 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


glish  Ingots  . 
-Plumbers’  .. 


0  0  ... 
0  0  10  ... 

0  1  3J  ... 
0  0  6*  ... 
0  0  8“  ... 
0  0  9  ... 


NGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 


irds 
irUis 

irds  . 

irths . 

irds  . 

irths . 

irds  . 

irths . 

leet,  15  oz.. 

21  oz. . 

r’s  Rolled  Plate  ... 


3*d. 

ia- 

T 

4d. 

lSd. 

l|d. 

2|d. 


£  s.  d. 
per  gallon  0  17 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .... 

11  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  .. 

„  „  in  drums... . .  0  1  10 

Boiled  ,,  „  in  pipes  .  ,,  0  1 

n  >1  ,,  in  barrels  . ,,  0  1  10 

m  ,,  ,,  in  drums .  0  2 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  3  6 

1,  in  drums .  0  3  8 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  18  10  0 

Best  Linseed  011  Putty . perewt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallon. 

*  £  s.  d. 

Pine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches  .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . 0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 0  16  0 

Fine  Pole  Maple  . 0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 1  j  q 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . .  ..!..  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 14  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan . .  \  0  16  0 

Oak  aud  Mahogany  Stain  .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  . 0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  .  0  16  0 

Ki.ottiMB . on  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  head! 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— We  cann 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  t 
architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publi 
a???u^crnent9  °*  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amou 
of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  In  which  the  lowe 
lender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cas 
and  for  special  reasons,] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accept* 


ABINGDON. — For  constructing  about  318  vds. 
stoneware  Pipe  sewers,  for  the  Corporation.  ‘Mr. 
Winship,  C.E,,  Abingdon 

Jf-  Roberts . £730  10  (  J.  Ricketts  ....  £446 

m  w-,^‘Uln  '  •  •  ’  05u  0  w-  H-  Randall, 

1.  Williams  ....  457  13  Abingdon*....  415 


CHELTENHAM.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  head 
post-oflice  for  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  aud 
Public  Buildings  :— 


E.  Saunders  A  Sons  . .  £6,222  0  0 

F.  J.  Wllliahrs  .  5 .897  9  14 

A.  J.  Beavcn .  6 ,S67  0  0 

Bromage  &  Eva'fe  . .  5,600  0  0 

Stephens,  Ba'stoNv,  & 

Co.,  Ltd. .  6*588  0  0 

A.  Estcourt  A  Soils  . .  6,555  0  0 

A.  C.  Billings  A  Sons> 

.  6,287  0  0 

Collins  A  Godfrey  . .  6,110  0  0 

J.  Byard  A  Sons  .  4,986  0  0 

E.  Walters  &  SOU' _  4,817  0  0 

.  4,67  4  0  It 

A.  J.  Coiborne* .  3,376  0  0 


Credit 

old  materials. 
£07  13  0 
106  18  10 


60  O 
34  10 


CLONMEL.— For  erectii 
ings  at  Clonmel  District 
Fuller,  architect,  179,  Grea 

M.  Barry .  £23,433 

Jones  .  18,901 

Sheridan .  17,959 

Corry  &  Co .  17,300 

Crampton  .  17,270 

McLoughlin  & 

Harvey .  17,195 

J.  Beckett  .  17,000 

Laverty  &  Soas  . .  17,000 

g  three  new  blocks  of  build- 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Brunswick-street,  Dublin : — 

J.  A  P.  Good _ £16,900 

J.  M.  Stuart  _  16,750 

W.  Beckell .  16,350 

Collen  Bros .  16,000 

Ryan  A  Sou  ....  15,892 

Nolan  .  16,582 

I.  P.  Pile .  15,450 

Hill,  Cork* .  14,989 

COLCHESTER.— For  er 
ment-room,  pay-offices,  etc 
Guardians.  Mr.  G.  H.  Pa 
Trinity-chambers,  Colcheste 
tect : — 

Oak  Building  Co. . .  £2,496 
T.  J.  Ward  .  2,490 

G.  Dobson  A  Son. .  2,385 

H.  W.  Gladwell,  jun.  2,374 

H.  Chambers .  2,195 

t  Accepted  subject  to  the 

ment 

ecting  a  board-room,  muni- 
at  the  Workhouse,  for  the 
*e,  architect  and  surveyor, 
r.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 

G.  Grimwood  A  Sons  £2,189 

E.  West .  2,047 

R.  Beaumont,  Col¬ 
chester!  .  1,996 

pproval  of  the  Local  Cover- 
Board. 

GILBERDIKE.— For  al 
the  Council  School,  for  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
clerk  of  works,  County  Hall 
T.  S.  Ullathorne  £410  0  0 
J.  Thompson  & 

Son .  380  0  0 

J.  Hudson _  353  5  3 

erations  and  additions  to 
Education  Committee  of  the 
Mr.  Bernard  B.  Stamford, 
Beverley  : — 

Thompson  A  Co.  £339  10  0 
J.  Davy,  Gilber- 
dike*  .  330  0  6 

HEREFORDSHIRE.— F 
Court,  Herefordshire,  for 
Messrs.  Groome  &  Bettingtc 
Hereford: — 

J.  Fleming  & 

Co . £1,319  17  6 

Bolt,  Davies, 

&  Co .  1,000  0  0 

W.  Powell  . .  937  5  0 

Painting  am 
J.  C.  M.  Yaug 

jr  alterations  to  Pontrilas 
Colonel  Lucas  Scudamore, 
n,  architects  and  surveyors, 

W.  P.  Lewis 

A  Co .  £909  0  0 

B  e  a  v  a  n  A 

Hodges, 

Hereford*. .  865  13  6 

Decorating. 
lan,  Hereford* 

LEYTON. — For  renovating  work  at  Grange  Park 
Congregational  Church  for  the  Building  Committee. 
Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect,  100c,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C.  : — 

G.  M.  Page  .  £473  1  J.  Penn .  £395 

F.  J.  Coxhead .  419  |  A.  E.  Clark,  Leyton*  348 

LONDON. — For  alterati 
Mark’s  Council  Schools,  Har 
County  Council  Education 
Pywell,  architect,  Cumberla 
Godson  &  Sons  £4,989  0 
Goddard  A  Sons  4,450  0 
Kingerlee  A 

Sons .  4,404  0 

C.  F.  Kearley  . .  4,263  10 

Patman  A 

Fotheringham  4,216  0 

ns  and  additions  to  St. 
well,  W.,  for  the  Middlesex 
Committee.  Mr.  William 
d  House,  Hanwell,  W. : — 

W.  Dickens....  £3,969  0 

F.  G.  Minter  . .  3,790  0 

J.  Dorey  A  Co.  3,694  0 

D.  Heath .  3,694  0 

A.  A  B.  Hanson*  3,574  0 

LONDON. — For  the  erec 
lands-road,  Hanwell,  W.,  fort 
Education  Committee.  Mr. 
Cumberland  House,  Hanwell 
Patman  A  Fother¬ 
ingham  ......  £23,573 

Kingerlee  A  Sons  23,487 
Goddard  A  Sons  22,760 

C.  F.  Kearley  ....  22,597 

D.  Heath .  21,224 

Amended  tenders  : — 

J.  Dorey  A  Co.  . .  £18,410  1 
W.  Wisdom .  18,350  | 

tion  of  new  schools,  Oak- 
le  Middlesex  County  Council 
William  Pywell,  architect, 
W.  : — 

G.  Godson  A  Sons  £21,050 

A.  A  B.  Hanson  20,940 

J.  Dorev  A  Co.  . .  20,786 

F.  G.  Minter  _  20,719 

W.  Wisdom  _  20,650 

A.  A  B.  Hanson..  £18,276 

F.  G.  Minter* _  18,250 

LONDON.  —  For  rebuilding  Nos.  311,  313,  315, 
Walworth-road,  S.E.  Mr.  Allan  Stuart,  architect,  61, 
West  Smithfield 

J.  Hunt  A  Son  ....  £3,245  I  W.  Downs  . £3,153 

J  .  Marsland  A  Son  .  3,225  R.  A.  Lowe .  3,039 

H.  Roffey  .  3,158  |  G.  Parker*  .  2,8  5 


LONDON.— For  erecting  new  vegetable  kitchen, 
extension  of  male  bathroom,  and  conversion  of  coal  shed 
into  foul  linen  laundrv,  at  Renfrew-road  Workhouse,  lor 
the  Lambeth  Guardians.  Messrs.  Woodward,  Brook3,  & 
Latter,  surveyors,  69,  Kennington  Oval,  S.E.  : — 

’  Time 

for  completion. 

LW.  Leonard &G.  Mason  £1,180  4  0  ..  10  weeks. 


J.  W.  Aldridge 
W.  Lawrence  &  Sons. . . 

W.  J.  Coleman  &  Sons  . 

Cruse  &  Baldwin . 

J.  J.  Richards . 

H.  Kent  . 

H.  Bragg  &  Sons,  06, 
Robsart-street,  Brixtou* 


1,185  0  0 
1,094  0  0 
1,073  0  0 
1,045  0  0 
1,055  0  0 
998  0  0 


,  12  weeks. 
14  weeks. 
26  weeks. 
,  10  weeks. 

14  weeks. 
.  10  weeks. 


907  0  0  . .  12  weeks. 


LONDON. — For  external  and  internal  painting,  etc.. 
Norwood  Schools,  for  the  Lambeth  Guardians.  Messrs, 
Woodward,  Brooks,  &  Latter,  surveyors  • 


Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co.  £351 

N.  Bounrau  . 

Hammond  &  Son 

J.  J.  Richards - 

R.  Athey  . 

Buckland  Bros.  . 

Higgs  &  Hill  . . . 

B.  Bristow  &  Son 
M.  McCarthy  . . . 

C.  Cooper  . 

J.  Scott  Fenn  . . . 

P.  McCarthy  . . . 

Leonard  &  Mason 

hole  &  Co . 

W.  Young  . 

H.  Bragg  &  Sons 
Wontner  &  Co.,  Ltd 

U.  Mills . 

Langdon  &  Clark  . 

•T.  Parsons  . 

H.  Kent,  Albion-road, 

Lewisham' 


0  0  . 
328  9  0  . 

317  5  0  . 

311  9  6 

301  10  0  . 

273  10  0  . 

270  0  0*  . 
264  5  0  , 
263  0  0 
261  10  0  . 
261  0  0 
258  13  0 
257  5  0  . 

254  0  0 
251  0  0 
238  4  4 
235  7  0 
222  10  6 
215  10  6 
211  10  0 


Time  for 
completion. 

2  months. 

1  month. 

3  months. 

2  months. 

6  weeks. 

2  months. 

5  weeks. 

2  months. 

2  months. 

2  months. 

1  month. 

2  months. 


NEW  TREDEGAR. — For  erecting  a  new  workmen's 
hall,  etc.  Messrs.  James  &  Morgan,  architects,  Charles- 
street-chambers,  Cardiff  : 


W.  Hunter 
&  Co. 

E.  R.  Evans 
Cassmore  < 
Perkins  . 
J.  Lewis  . . . 
G.  Griffiths  < 


Latty  &  Co. 


5 

W.  I).  Davies 

4 ’,150 

0 

0 

U 

0 

W.  Watts  . . 

4.130 

Williams  * 

0 

4,950 

0 

0 

Sons . 

3,990 

0 

H.  Rowlands, 

New  Tredc- 

4,660 

0 

0 

gar*  . 

3,896 

10 

4,639 

3 

7 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.— For  private  street  improve¬ 
ment  works,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  M.  H.  Sykes, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees  : — 

J.  G.  Spooner,  Westboume-street, 

Stockton-on-Tees  .  £4,188  12  3 


TYNEMOUTH.— For  400  lineal  yds.  of  pipe  sewer, 
etc.,  at  Willington, for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Dinning,  surveyor,  21,  Ellison- place,  Newcastle- 
on- Tyne  : — 

J.  W.  Robson,  Newcastle  ........  £433  14  0 


1  ]  months. 

2  months. 

2  months. 

6  weeks. 

2  months. 

1  month. 


180  15  0 


X  Does  not  include  shoring. 


WELLINGBOROUGH.— For  1,040  tons  of  granite 
and  108  tons  of  granite  chippings,  for  the  Urban  District 

001111011 '  Bardon  Hill  Granite. 

Ellis  <£  Werard,  Wellingborough. .  9s.  9d.  ..  2i  in. 
Ellis  &  Werard,  Wellingborough. .  7s.  Od.  ..  Jin. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lti 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLTJATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  an 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke- under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent: — Mr-  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


WHITCHURCH  (Salop).— For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  Union,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  Webb, 
architect,  Whitchurch  : — 

O.  Dodd .  £315  10  0 

J.  Corfleld,  Whitchurch,  Salop*  . .  265  0  0 


WHITSTABLE. — For  new  cloak-room  for  the  Albert- 
street  Schools,  Whltstable,  for  the  Kent  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  A.  A.  Kemp,  architect.  Quantities  by 
the  architect  : — 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  premises  Nos.  37,  39, 
and  41,  Leman-street,  Whitechapel,  E.,  for  Mr.  Harris 
Woolf.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  architect,  Bridge- 
chambers,  Walthamstow: — 

A.  Slatter,  Walthamstow,  N.E.* .  £3,300 


MACCLESFIELD.— For  sewage  tanks  and  filters,  for 
the  Corporation  of  Macclesfield.  Mr.  R.  E.  W.  Berring- 
ton,  Engineer,  Bank-buildings,  Wolverhampton.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  Engineer : — 

J.  Owens,  8,  St.  Mark’s-road,  Wolverhampton*. .  £9,849 
[Twenty  tenders  received.] 


NEWLY N  (Penzance).— For  baths,  stores,  Newlyn, 
Penzance.  Mr.  H.  Maddem,  architect  and  surveyor, 
13,  Clarence-strect,  Penzance: — 

Whole. 

J.  S.  Tregenza  ..  £760  0|  Walters*  Burnett  £701  18 
Masonry  Only. 

J.  Lavers  .  £507  0  I  J.  Nicholas, 

C.  Tregenza  ....  449  0  Penzance*  ....  £359  9 

R.  Hosking  ....  369  10  | 

Carpenter  and  Painter. 


C.  Welby  . £360  0  0 

G.  Reeves  ....  325  0  0 

Goldfinch .  321  0  0 

Cambum  .  316  0  0 

Gann  *  Co .  298  0  0 


F.  Gann . £290  0  0 

Collar .  283  0  0 

Jolly  .  269  15  0 

Amos&Foad  ..  244  **  n 


0  0 


WISBOROUGH  GREEN  (Sussex).— For  extension 
and  alteration  of  the  Council  School,  for  the  West 
Sussex  County  Council.  Mr.  F.  Wheeler,  architect, 
Bank-chambers,  Carfax,  Horsham: — 

I.  Waters  &  Sons,  Forest  Row,  Sussex. . . .  £1,093 
[Lowest  of  five  Tenders.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  La 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  i 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehou 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terrao 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompt 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  Ac.,  LITHOGRAPHE 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele#e°tT 


.  »  L  ..oHtnilnatl 

larrnuiu  9  enil f 8,  princes  strkkt.s.w.p 

METCHIm  4  0UN1  32, clements  lane,  k. 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLE! 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1  /. 


WOODFORD  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  detached 
house.  Grove-road,  Woodford,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Walford. 
Mr.  Money  Marsland,  architect,  68,  Great  Tower-street, 

Parry  &  .Tones  _  £895  I  Sheppard  Bros . £710 

J.  Joliffe  .  787  |  W.  J.  Maddison* -  695 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  ar 
kind  of  Wood. 


J.  Rowe . £345  0 

J.  Berryman  ....  336  10 

J.  E.  Hosken....  325  0 

J.  James .  320  0 

H.  Peake  .  289  0 


W.  Grenfell  . , 

J.  Hosken,  sell. 

J.  Bodinnar  . 

G.  Cara,  Pen 
zance* 


£281  10 
279  0 
276  0 


High-street  and  Lawn-road  Schools  and  cookery  kitchen, 
and  the  Dover-road  School  and  cottage  at  Northfleet 


Council  Offices,  for  the  Kent  Education  Committee  : — 
B.  M.  Carpenter .  £323  5  0  I  J.  B.  Lingham, 

A.  Best .  306  0  0  I  Northfleet*..  £278  17  0 


B.  NOWELL  ?  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road ,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Chas.  E.  ORFEUR,  Lte 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS 

on  Application.  COLCHESTE 

Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  "  Orfeur,  ColchesteH 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  other  Floor 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


French  AsottG 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,! 


For  estimatos,  quotations,  and  all  informal 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  Hll 

GANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


Drop  Dry  Glazinc 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  in  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 

Telegraphic  Address :  f  ,fi.  I  T*  Pv 

“COURTEOUS,  LONDON."  ■  E  IJ  ■  »  D  ¥  Ob  W  W  ■  5  LI  Uc 

Chief  Offices:  352-364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.V 


Telephones  i 

Nos.  783  and  457  King’s  C 


Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW,  FALKIRK. 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Building. 


N  his  latest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the, 
history  of  archi¬ 
tecture,*  M.  Choisy 
returns  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  he  had  already 
treated  in  his 
general  history 
ublishcd  in  1899.  He  simplifies  his 
ascription,  however,  of  Egyptian  archi- 
seture,  and  puts  forward  a  new  theory 
5  account  for  the  undulating  curves  found 
i  the  crude  brick  walls  at  Abydos  and 
larnak.  In  the  more  detailed  account 
.e  gives  of  the  Egyptian  methods  of 
abiding  vaults  and  domes  in  unburnt 
lick  without  centring,  he  shows  many 
•aried  methods  of  strengthening  the 
faults  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
[oticed.  By  far  the  most  important 
[art  of  the  whole  work  is  that  devoted 
,o  stone  construction,  in  which  M. 
Jhoisy  deals  with  the  quarrying  and 
tansport  of  materials — the  raising  of  and 
ixincr  in  position  the  great  blocks  of 
itone  used  in  the  Pyramids  and  Temples, 
ind  the  precautions  taken  when  lowering 
the  same  into  their  position,  as  also  those 
for  the  obelisks  and  for  the  portcullises 
in  the  pyramids.  His  description  of  the 
giocesses  employed  comes  virtually  to 
us  as  a  revelation,  and  shows  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  engineering  which  is  far  beyond 
that  which  could  be  imagined  as  possessed 
by  one  of  the  earliest  races  of  mankind. 

*  1,’Art  dc  b:\tir  chez  les  Egypt-icns.  Par  Auguste 
Choisy.  Sin.  I  Fo.  Paris:  Edouard  Rouveyre ; 

1901." 


The  chapter  which  deals  with  the 
waving  curves  in  brick  is  illustrated 
by  many  photogravures  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  the  first  four  of  which,  at 
Phila3  and  Esneh,  represent  undulating 
courses  in  masonry  to  which  M.  Choisy’ s 
new  theory  would  not  apply.  It  had 
generally  been  supposed  that  these 
courses  were  precautions  taken  against 
earthquakes,  •  but  M.  Choisy  points 
out  that  in  some  cases  such  walls  are 
found  on  the  natural  rock  where  there 
could  be  no  fear  of  a  settlement.  In  his 
“  History  of  Architecture  ”  M.  Choisy 
pointed  out  that  when  building  walls 
the  masons  made  use  of  a  stretched  cord 
to  regulate  the  course  levels,  a  system 
employed  from  time  immemorial  down 
to  the  present  day,  but  to  suggest,  as  he 
does  in  his  History,  p.  19,  that  as  the 
cord  sunk  in  the  middle  the  course 
followed  the  sinking—"  Le  cordeau 
flechit  en  son  milieu :  le  lit  suit  la 
flexion  du  cordeau  directeur  ” — does  not 
appeal  to  us_. 

In  his  present  work  he  puts  forward 
another  theory  which  is  more  reasonable, 
though  whether  it  can  be  proved  in  every 
instance  is  doubtful.  As  there  is  no 
rainfall  in  Egypt,  a  wall  in  that  country 
in  crude  or  unburnt  bricks  did  not 
require  that  protection  which  was  given 
to  it  in  other  countries,  as,  for  instance, 
the  layers  of  burnt  brick,  or  tiles,  on  the 
top  of  the  walls,  and  the  stucco  casing 
given  to  the  sides  in  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
but,  when  in  the  proximity  of  water, 
M.  Choisy  points  out  that  certain 
hygrometric  changes  take  place — the 
moisture  from  below  is  drawn  up  into 


the  brickwork  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
during  the  day,  whilst  at  night  the  con¬ 
densation  of  this  moisture  causes  the 
bricks  to  swell  and  dislocates  the  wall ;  or 
if  built  on  an  incline,  gives  a  tendency 
to  slide  downwards.  M.  Choisy  points 
out  that  the  concave  bed  would  prevent 
the  latter,  and  by  leaving  open  joints  at 
the  junction  of  the  concave  and  convex 
beds  these  would  simply  close  up  at 
night.  There  are,  however,  undulating 
courses  found  in  brick  walls  at  Abydos 
which  are  far  distant  from  the  river  or 
any  inland  lake  to  which  this  theory 
would  not  apply,  and  certainly  in  the 
walls  represented  in  the  first  four  photo¬ 
gravures  the  moisture  could  not  affect  the 
masonry,  nor  could  it  well  be  drawn  up 
through  the  same  to  the  crude  briqk 
above,  so  that  further  research  is  required 
here. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the 
account  given  by  M.  Choisy  of  the 
transport  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  the 
raising  and  bedding  them  in  their  posi¬ 
tion,  not  only  is  the  evidence  given  of 
the  most  convincing  character,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  observation  which  it  was 
open  to  anyone  to  make  ;  no  excavations 
were  required,  everything  was  above 
ground,  and  the  features  to  which  M. 
Choisy  calls  attention  have  been  seen  by 
hundreds  of  travellers  without  any 
attempt  to  follow  their  meaning  or 
object  before  he  entered  the  field. 

The  theory  commonly  accepted,  that 
the  blocks  of  stone  were  hauled  up 
inclined  planes  of  sand  which  were  after¬ 
wards  removed,  had  its  origin  in  a 
traditional  custom  which  is  sometimes 
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actually  employed  at  the  present  day. 
One  of  the  columns  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
Karnak  was  taken  down  stone  by  stone, 
and,  after  a  new  solid  foundation  had  been 
laid,  was  rebuilt  by  the  same  method, 
there  being  from  100  to  150  men,  women, 
and  children  employed  in  raising  the 
mound  and  afterwards  removing  it. 
But  this  system,  M.  Choisy  points  out, 
could  not  have  been  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  erection  of  the  great  Pylons,  some¬ 
times  over  100  ft.  in  height,  as  there 
would  be  no  room  for  the  inclined  planes 
of  requisite  length.  Moreover,  with  an 
inclined  plane  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
height  to  only  two  in  the  base,  500  men 
would  be  required  to  haul  up  a  stone 
weighing  15  tons,  and  where  could 
those  500  men  have  been  posted?  On 
the  inclined  plane  itself  their  feet  would 
have  slipped,  and  there  would  be  no 
room  on  the  narrow  platform  of  the 
pylon.  This  led  M.  Choisy  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  stones  must  have  been 
raised  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  on 
the  pyramids,  where  the  scaffolding,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  existed  in  the  natural 
construction  of  the  pyramid  itself  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  stones  were  raised  step  by 
step  either  by  means  of  levers  of  various 
kinds  or  by  an  apparatus  which  he  calls 
the  asccnseur  oscillant  (rocking  cradle). 
This  cradle  consisted  of  two  beams  of  tim¬ 
ber  of  segmental  shape,  which  were  framed 
together  with  stout  wooden  bars  (Fig.  1). 
Numerous  models  of  this  apparatus  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs,  and  they  have 
always  been  assumed  to  be  centerings  for 
an  arch  or  vault ;  but  M.  Choisy  points 
out  that  all  their  arches  and  vaults  were 
built  without  centering,  so  that  they  must 
have  served  some  other  purpose.  On  to 
this  cradle,  according  to  his  theory,  the 
blocks  of  stone  were  shifted  by  means  of 
an  inclined  plane,  and  then  by  the  use 
of  levers  and  small  blocks  of  stone  intro¬ 
duced  one  side  or  the  other  as  the  cradle 
was  rocked  the  stone  was  gradually 
raised,  and  ultimately  shifted  on  to  the 
upper  bed.  In  the  case  of  the  pyramids 
the  height  of  the  step  varied  from  4  to 
5  ft.  Herodotus,  quoting  the  description 
given  him  by  the  priests  as  to  the  erection 
of  the  pyramids,  says  that :  “  The  blocks 
were  raised  from  one  stage  to  the  other  by 
means  of  machines  made  of  short  pieces 
of  wood  ” — a  description  which,  in  the 
main,  agrees  with  M.  Choisy’ s  supposi¬ 
tion,  and  with  his  conjectural  illustra¬ 
tion,  shown  in  our  Fig.  2  (page  82  in  the 
book).  In  support  of  his  theory,  so  far 
as  the  erection  of  the  pylons  is  concerned, 
M.  Choisy  calls  attention  to  the  remains 
of  the  temporary  step  platform  which  was 
erected  in  the  great  court  of  the  Temple 
at  Karnac,  and  as  those  remains  are 
shown  in  two  photogravures  on  Plate 
XIV.,  and  must  be  known  to  every 
traveller,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
their  existence.  As  this  pylon  was 
erected  about  700  b.c.,  twenty-six 


centuries  have  elapsed  since  this  tem¬ 
porary  staging  was  built.  The  remains 
have  generally  been  supposed  to  be 
works  of  late  date  raised  when  the 
courts  were  taken  possession  of  by 
squatters,  but  the  illustrations  show  a 
series  of  walls  parallel  to  one  another 
with  steps  setting  back,  a  construction  of 
no  use  as  a  habitation.  In  pushing  his 
inquiry  further  M.  Choisy  ascertained 
that  in  the  side  portico,  which  this 
mound  partially  masked,  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  have  been  left  en  bloc,  or, 
as  he  says,  “  brut,”  and  Plate  XV.  shows 
us  one  of  these  capitals,  the  stones  of 
which  have  never  been  worked  down. 
As  will  be  seen  in  Plate  XIV.,  the  tem¬ 
porary  scaffolding  consisted  of  a  series 
of  walls  parallel  to  one  another  and 
built  up  against  the  pylon  ;  as  the  pylon 
rose  in  height,  the  walls  may  have  been 
built  further  out  and  stone  slabs  laid 
across  or  steps  from  wall  to  wall.  M. 
Choisy,  however,  on1  p.  90,  gives  a 
diagram  in  which  the  base  of  the  staging 
was  built  out  to  its  full  depth  at  first. 
In  his  conjectural  restoration  on  p.  89  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  series  of  platforms 
was  raised  to  its  full  height  only  in  the 
centre  of  the  pylon  wall  (Fig.  3).  The 
Egyptian  masons  having  raised  the 
stones  in  the  centre,  lowered  them  down 
to  the  sides  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  made 
use  of  the  stone  courses  of  the  pylon 
itself,  and  this  may  have  been  done  in 
some  cases  by  commencing  the  erection 
of  the  same  at  one  or  both  ends.  That 
this  was  done  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
walls  we  gather  from  M.  Choisy’s  diagram 
on  p.  96,  in  which  the  ordinary  stone 
courses  serve  as  steps,  up  which  the  blocks 
were  raised. 

The  last  chapter  in  M.  Choisy’s  book, 
which  deals  with  the  transport  and 
raising  into  position  of  monoliths,  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  because  it 
not  only  describes  how  these  huge  blocks 
— sometimes  weighing  over  200  tons — 
were  quarried,  taken  down  the  Nile 
long  distances  and  raised  into  their 
position,  but  shows  the  minute  pre¬ 
cautions  which  had  to  be  taken  when 
lowering  them  into  position,  as  in  the  case 


of  obelisks,  or  bedding  them  side  by  side! 
as  in  the  roof  of  Karnak  (where  some  of 
the  stone  slabs  weigh  40  tons  each),  with 
so  close  a  joint  that  it  is  impossible  to 
insert  a  sheet  of  paper  between  t-hd 
adjoining  blocks. 

On  the  pedestal  which  carries  thd 
obelisk  brought  from  Luxor  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  at  Paris,  has  been  engraved  a 
diagram  showing  how  the  obelisk  wat 
first  raised  and  then  lowered  into  its 
position,  a  work  which  taxed  the  resourcetl 
of  the  French  engineer.  From  the  num 
ber  and  size  of  those  erected  in  Egypti 
however,  with  no  explanatory  diagram^ 
of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  donei 
we  must  assume  that  the  precaution,! 
which  the  Egyptians  found  it  necessary 
to  take  were  the  result  of  many  ex: 
perienccs  and  perhaps  failures.  Queen 
Hatasu,  the  daughter  of  Thothmes  III.l 
boasts  that  one  of  the  larger  obeli sks; 
over  100  ft.  high,  which  she  set  up  a: 
Karnak,  was  quarried  at  Assouan 
brought  down  the  Nile  (about  150  miles): 
set  up  on  its  pedestal  and  gilded,  at 
within  the  short  space  of  seven  monthsi 
On  p.  124  M.  Choisy  gives  a  diagran 
showing  how  he  considers  the  obelisk 
were  raised  and  lowered  into  theic 
positions,  and  he  puts  forward  the  theory 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  o 
fracture  of  the  base,  circular  cylindrical 
sacks  of  sand  were  employed  on  whic'j 
the  obelisk  descended.  When  these  sack 
were  cut  the  sand  ran  out,  allowing  of  th 
gradual  descent  of  the  obelisk  on  its  base 
This  theory  is  substantiated  by  the  faci 
that  on  the  top  of  the  pedestals  froi: 
which  obelisks  have  been  taken  are  sma. 
semi-circular  grooves,  in  which  the  empto 
sacks  sunk,  and  he  shows  various  type 
of  grooves  all  destined  to  avoid  a  to: 
sudden  sinking  of  the  obelisk.  IV 
Choisy  also  describes  the  way  in  whici 
the  immense  blocks  of  granite  wen 
lowered  in  the  corridors  leading  to  th 
tomb  chambers,  in  order  to  close  then 
after  the  body  of  the  king  had  bee 
deposited.  These  blocks  were  ten1 
porarily  supported  by  wooden  posts,  ano 
before  removing  these,  sand  sacks  we: 
piled  up  underneath,  and  then  cut  throug 
one  after  the  other.  The  last  section  ( 
the  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  methoct 
adopted  in  Greece,  Assyria,  and  Palestir: 
for  the  hauling,  raising  into  positio: 
and  building  of  the  monoliths  employe 
in  those  countries,  and  M.  Choisy  refe: 
us  to  the  descriptions  given  by  VitruviT 
and  Pliny  of  the  systems  adopted  in  tl 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  diff 
materially  from  those  employed  by  tl 
Egyptian  masons. 
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Fig.  3.  Temporary  Step  Walls  for  Raising  Materials. 


We  have  only  been  able  to  deal  in  this 
rticle  with  some  of  the  leading  problems 
ut  forward  in  M.  Choisy’s  work ; 
[though  compressed  into  a  small  com¬ 
ass — for  there  are  only  135  pages  of 
ext,  and  about  twenty  lines  in  a  page— 
he  result  of  his  researches  might  be 
xpanded  into  several  volumes.  The 
00k  is  illustrated  with  over  100  diagrams, 
Inch  explain  his  theories  in  the  simplest 
nd  clearest  manner,  and  the  addition  of 
he  forty-eight  photogravures  at  the  close 
f  the  work  is  of  special  value,  because 
hey  represent  views  which  the  ordinary 
hotographer  would  not  deem  worthy  of 
aking,  but  which  prove  that  in  the 
rcatcr  number  of  cases  the  theories  put 
orward  have  a  most  substantial  basis 
f  fact. 

In  selecting  the  author  of  this  book  as 
he  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  this 
ear,  the  Institute  has  added  a  very  dis- 
inguished  name  to  their  list,  M.  Choisy 
las  contributed  materially  to  our  know- 
sdge  of  the  construction  of  bygone  ages, 
diich,  as  a  rule,  has  never  been  properly 
pproached  by  the  ordinary  historian, 
lis  early  training  as  a  mathematician 
nd  engineer  specially  fitted  him  for  the 
esearches  to  which  he  has  devoted  the 
peater  portion  of  his  life,  and  his 
accurate  powers  of  observation  and  his 
tcute  reasoning  faculties  have  led  to  a 
nost  successful  and  interesting  result. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION. 


The  Sanitary  Institute.- The  usual  course 
>f  educational  lectures  for  sanitary  officers  will 
>e  commenced  at  the  Parkes  Museum  on 
donday,  September  12,  the  succeeding  lectures 
ollowing  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Tidays  up  to  November  25.  Among  the 
>cturers  are  Mr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  (on  Elemen- 
ary  Physics  and  Chemistry)  ;  Mr.  J.  Priestly 
Sanitary  Law) ;  Messrs.  W.  C.  Tyndale,  J. 
V  right  Clarke,  and  A.  Saxon  Snell  (various 
onstructional  subjects) ;  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Vorth  (Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal), 
'he  usual  course  of  visits  of  inspec- 
on  and  demonstration  commences  on  Sep- 
?mber  17  with  a  visit  to  the  Wimbledon 
ewage  Works.  Full  particulars  can  be 
btained  from  the  Secretary,  at  the  Parkes 
mseum,  72,  Margaret-street,  Wf. 


HE  recently-issued  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on 
the  law  relating  to  Workmen’s 
Compensation  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  valuable  reports  which  has  been 
made  for  a  long  time.  It  gives  a  clear 
impression  of  the  results  of  the  present 
law,  of  its  strong  and  of  its  weak  points, 
and  it  indicates  distinctly  the  means 
which  are  required  for  its  improvement. 
Briefly  stated,  two  main  points  stand  out 
pretty  conspicuously ;  the  first  is  that 
on  the  whole  the  existing  law  has  worked 
satisfactorily,  even  allowing  for  some 
defects ;  and  the  next  is  that  the  trend 
of  business  and  of  law  as  based  on  recent 
legislation  is  towards  an  inevitable  end — 
namely,  that  the  workman  shall  receive 
in  all  cases  a  reasonable  indemnity 
against  pecuniary  loss  by  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
and  that  the  employer  will  have  to 
protect  himself  against  severe  loss  by 
the  system  of  insurance — a  system 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more,  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  an  essential  part  of 
modern  life. 

Since  1897,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
a  fundamental  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  legal  relations  of  employer 
and  employed ;  that  is  to  sav,  the 
employer  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
has  become  liable  to  pay  compensation 
to  a  workman  who  has  been  injured, 
without  a  breach  of  contract  or  of  any 
negligent  act  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 
One  must  realise  now  that  the  question 
for  the  future  must  be,  not  whether  the 
workman  should  continue  to  have  a 
legal  right  to  be  relieved  from  some  portion 
of  the  loss  caused  by  industrial  accidents, 
but  what  amendments  are  required  in  the 
law  providing  for  that  relief,  as  regards 
the  general  method  and  detached  means 
of  affording  it;  whether  any  and  what 
changes  are  required  in  the  extent  or 


limit  of  that  relief,  or  in  the  security 
for  its  provision  and  maintenance ; 
and  whether  similar  privileges  should  be 
extended  to  classes  of  workpeople 
“  not  now  within  the  law.”  No  legislation 
can,  of  course,  give  an  injured  workman 
complete  compensation.  All  that  can 
be  obtained  is  that  some  portion  of  his 
loss  should  be  borne  by  the  employer — 
in  the  last  resort  of  course  by  the  general 
public.  The  Report  is  so  full  and  at  the 
same  time  so  concise,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  indicate  some  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  which  it 
raises.  Its  careful  perusal  will  well 
repay  the  time  spent  on  it  by  any  one 
interested  or  concerned  in  this  question. 

As  regards  the  question  of  litigation, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  though 
there  has  necessarily  been  much  of  it, 
the  Committee  consider  that  actual 
fighting  in  the  law  courts  1,4  has  been 
very  small  when  compared  with  the 
great  number  of  cases  settled  by  agree¬ 
ment,  without  any  recourse  whatever 
to  legal  aid  or  to  proceedings  in  court.” 
Thus  Colonel  Bird,  Chairman  of  the 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
says  that  the  cases  taken  into  court 
are  li  per  cent,  of  the  claims.  The 
public  is  accustomed  to  read  day  by  day 
reports  of  these  cases,  but  it  is  not 
in  possession  of  the  number  of  accidents 
and  claims.  Satisfactory,  however,  as  this 
state  of  things  is,  the  Committee  clearly 
are  of  opinion  that  by  some  amendments 
of  the  law  the  percentage  of  litigation 
to  claims  can  be  still  further  reduced. 
For  example,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
much  litigation  has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  4‘by 
means  of  a  scaffolding  ”  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  construction  or  repair,  to  the 
meaning  and  extent  of  the  word  “  repair,” 
and  to  the  limitation  of  the  benefit  of 
the  Act  to  building,  some  part  of  which 
exceed  30  ft.  in  height.  We  take  these 
as  instances  of  the  ground  of  litigation. 
Many  similar  points  arise  in  regard  to 
other  than  building  operations.  But 
the  trend  of  the  Report  will  be  clearly 
seen  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
Act.  “  We  see,”  they  write,  “  no  effec¬ 
tive  remedy  for  these  anomalies  unless 
employment  in  building  operations  is 
brought  altogether  within  the  Act,  and 
the  distinctions  depending  upon  height 
of  building,  use  of  scaffolding,  employ¬ 
ment  of  machinery,  and  character  of 
work,  are  entirely  done  away  with. 
Some  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  have  been  raised  to  this 
proposal,  and  they  are  not  without 
force ;  they  apprehend  great  increase 
of  claims  for  small  accidents,  which 
ought  not  to  come  within  the  Act.”  But 
the  protection  at  hand  to  the  employe!’ 
is  the  system  of  insurance,  and,  therefore, 
the  Committee  conclude  that  44  on  the 
whole  the  arguments  for  extending  the 
Act  so  as  to  cover  all  building  operations 
must  prevail,  .  .  building  operations 

should  include  work  upon  all  erections 
upon  the  surface,  including  the  work  of 
preparing  for  and  carrying  out  the  founda¬ 
tions,  for  the  erection,  and  be  irrespective 
of  the  material  used  in  construction.” 
This  is  the  conclusion  which  we  have 
over  and  over  again  pointed  out  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  existing  law; 
Injustice  to  certain  classes  of  workmen 
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by  their  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Act  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by 
less  inconvenience  to  certain  classes  of 
employers  by  their  non-liability,  and 
the  small  contractor  can  protect  himself 
just  as  well  as  the  large  contractor  by 
means  of  this  system  of  insurance. 
Nor  need  the  small  employer  be  unduly 
apprehensive  because  the  Committee 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the 
pecuniary  burden  imposed  by  the  Acts 
upon  the  employer  has  not  been  exces¬ 
sive.”  The  introduction  of  so  funda¬ 
mental  a  change  as  was  created  by  the 
legislation  of  1897  and  1900  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  caused  some  dislocation 
of  the  ordinary  modes  of  business ; 
but  time  works  its  accommodations, 
and  so  the  extension  of  the  principles 
of  the  Acts  will  be  less  noteworthy  than 
the  first  step  in  the  change  caused  by 
their  becoming  law.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  an  employer  is  legally  liable  to  pay 
compensation  to  his  workmen  does  not 
necessarily  give  him  the  funds  so  to  do, 
and  the  Committee  evidently  foresee 
that  a  further  extension  of  the  principle 
of  compensation  will  be  urged  by  giving 
the  workman  some  kind  of  security  for 
his  compensation.  At  present  an  insol¬ 
vent  employer,  or  an  insolvent  insurance 
company,  may  defraud  a  workman  of 
compensation.  The  idea  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appears  to  be  that  the  State 
at  some  future  time  may  have  to  establish 
some  kind  of  system  of  National  Insurance 
and  enact  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
formation  and  conduct  of  insurance 
companies.  This  would  not  be  so  difficult 
a  matter  as  to  guarantee  in  any  way  the 
solvency  of  an  employer,  which  is  a 
difficulty  which  can  only  be  met  “  by 
the  substituting  for  the  personal  liability 
of  the  individual  employer  the  security 
of  a  fund,  the  solvency  of  which  was  for 
all  practical  purposes  assured.”  At  present 
we  think  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  part  of  the  question ;  the  main 
point  is  to  simplify  in  the  immediate 
luture  the  law  so  as  to  lessen  litigation, 
and  enlarge  the  benefit  of  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  so  that  all  classes  of  workmen  may 
equally  be  sharers  in  its  advantages. 

The  advantages  of  the  Act  have,  how¬ 
ever,  apparently  not  been  felt  by  all  work¬ 
men,  for  the  Committee  note  that  the 
tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  been  “  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  old  men  finding 
and  retaining  employment,”  and  to  lessen 
the  employment  of  weak  or  partially 
maimed  persons.  In  relation  to  these 
several  classes  it  may  be  that  the  Act 
can  be  amended  so  as  to  lessen  the 
liability  of  the  employer  in  such  cases, 
and  thus  to  give  them  more  chances  of 
obtaining  work.  “We  suggest,”  say 
the  Committee,  “  as  a  minimum  in  the 
case  of  old  persons,  5s.  per  week  for  injury, 
and,  in  the  case  of  death,  leaving  depen¬ 
dents  25/.”  This  is  a  point  of  great 
social  importance,  which  will  no  doubt 
receive  consideration  ;  for  the  tendency 
to  restrict  employment  to  young  and 
vigorous  men  only  tends  to  make  more 
acute  the  problem  of  old  age  relief 
generally.  As  we  have  already  said, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  this  admirable 
report — a  document  which  must  remain 
invaluable  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

We  may,  however,  refer  briefly  to 
yet  another  point  of  a  general  character, 


namely,  the  effect  of  the  Acts  on  the 
safety  of  workmen.  Here  the  Committee 
come  to  the  conclusion,  and  we  can 
do  no  more  than  state  it  briefly,  that 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1897  has  not 
had  any  marked  or  ascertainable  effect 
one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  safety 
of  workmen.  If  anything,  it  would 
seem  that  the  tendency  of  the  Act  has 
been  rather  against  the  increase  of 
safety,  because  there  appears  to  be  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  justices  not 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  inflicting 
fines  on  a  high  scale  for  breaches  of  the 
Factory  or  other  Acts,  where  bodily 
injury  has  been  sustained  in  consequence 
of  a  breach  of  a  statutory  obligation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
intend  that  compensation  to  a  workman 
in  such  a  case  should  take  the  place  of  a 
fine  for  breach  of  a  statutory  duty ;  and 
if  it  is  proved  that  magistrates  take 
this  view  of  the  law,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  to  them  by  the  Home  Office  that 
they  are  acting  wrongly.  Here,  again, 
is  another  instance  of  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  the  recent  legislation,  which  has 
so  vitally  affected  the  position  both 
of  employers  and  workmen. 

- — - 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  LIGHT. 

|  HE  case  of  Kine  v.  Jolly,  recently 
decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Keke- 
j  wicli,  is  one  of  extreme  import¬ 
ance  in  regard  to  the  law  of  light,  since  it  is 
the  first  case  in  which  the  right  of  parties 
to  an  injunction  has  had  to  be  considered 
since  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores. 
We  have  in  these  columns  already  drawn 
attention  on  several  occasions  to  the 
important  change  in  the  law  effected 
by  this  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
since  no  longer  is  any  practical  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  light  sufficient  to  give  the  party 
setting  up  ancient  lights  a  right  of  action, 
but  the  obstruction  has  now  to  amount 
to  a  nuisance — that  is,  to  such  a  depriva¬ 
tion  of  light  as  to  render  the  premises 
substantially  less  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
occupation  or  habitation  ;  moreover,  the 
judgments  in  the  House  of  Lords  raised 
some  doubts  as  to  how  far  the  remedy 
of  mandatory  injunction  was  appropriate 
in  such  cases,  in  place  of  a  simple  decree 
for  damages. 

The  decision  in  Kine  v.  Jolly  is 
of  especial  interest,  since  in  the  first 
place  a  mandatory  injunction  had 
been  granted,  but  stayed  pending  an 
appeal.  Before  the  appeal  came  on  for 
hearing,  the  decision  in  Colls  v.  Home 
and  Colonial  Stores  had  been  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  consequently, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  remitted  the  action 
to  the  Court  below  for  a  re-hearing  under 
the  altered  condition  of  the  law.  The 
plaintiff  had  a  house  at  Acton,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  an  infringement  of  ancient 
lights  by  the  erection  of  a  house  adjoining. 
Taking  the  several  heads  of  claim 
separately,  it  was  proved  that  the 
drawing-room  was  deprived  of  direct 
sunlight ;  but  since  it  remained  a  well- 
lighted  room,  fit  for  the  purposes  of  a 
drawing-room,  the  learned  judge  was 
constrained  to  find  at  the  second  trial 
that  no  cause  of  action  was  proved 
within  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
No  better  illustration  could  be  offered  of 
the  change  now  effected  in  the  law ; 


every  householder  must  consider  the 1 
loss  of  direct  sunshine  a  serious  detriment i 
to  a  house,  and  one  which  affects  its 
saleable  and  letting  value ;  yet,  since  no  ■ 
one  is  any  longer  to  be  deemed  to  have 
an  absolute  right  to  all  the  light,  such  a; 
deprivation  gives  no  right  of  action,  buti 
is  damnum  sine  injuria.  The  morning-.! 
room  offered  greater  difficulties ;  iti 
remained  a  room  sufficiently  well  lighted 
to  be  used  as  a  morning-room,  but  thei 
learned  judge  found  it  had  sustained 
such  a  loss  of  cheerfulness  that  thei 
obstruction  amounted  to  a  nuisance  ? 
and,  moreover,  the  damage  being  sub¬ 
stantial  and  affecting  one  of  the  most 
useful  rooms  of  the  house,  and  thei 
defendants  being  in  possession  of  full 
knowledge  that  ancient  lights  existed; 
and  the  plaintiff  having  acted  fairly  with 
no  view  to  extortion,  the  court  con-i 
sidered  this  to  be  a  case  for  a  mandatory 
injunction  and  not  for  damages  alone. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noted  t 
There  was  some  obstruction  to  the  lighfl 
to  the  hall,  an  obstruction  which  the 
judge  found  would  not  in  itself  coni 
stitute  a  nuisance,  but  which,  in  com 
junction  with  the  obstruction  of  light  tet 
the  morning-room,  was  held  to  amoum 
to  a  nuisance,  since  the  learned  judge 
decided  that  under  the  new  ruling  thd 
obstruction  to  the  house  as  a  whole 
must  be  regarded. 

The  court  urged  the  parties  to  come 
to  terms  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  judgment;  but,  in  the  interests  of  thd 
general  public,  we  trust  these  important 
questions  may  soon  come  before  thd 
higher  tribunals  for  decision,  and  thd 
rights  of  parties  receive  clear  definition,  i 
- — - 

NOTES. 

The  address  delivered  bl 
H“3lg.  Hr.  William  Smart  befor 

the  British  Association  las 
week,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  subjec1 
of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  should  b 
read  with  considerable  interest.  Pro 
fessor  Smart  has  been  for  two  yean 
engaged  on  a  commission  which  hai 
been  investigating  this  question  i 
Glasgow.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  th 
Professor  is  strongly  against  municipq 
house-owning,  except  in  very  specie 
circumstances.  The  competition  ( 
municipalities  with  private  builders,  th 
Professor  considers,  would  tend  to 
positive  diminution  in  the  supply  < 
houses  and  a  consequent  general  rir 
in  rents.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  house 
to  the  poorer  classes  under  the  markii 
rate  the  Professor  considers  to  ha\i 
all  the  objections  of  a  rate  in  aid  < 
wages  with  a  tendency  to  lower  wager 
The  only  legitimate  field  for  municip] 
house-owning,  it  appears  from  the  Pr/ 
fessor’s  address,  is  the  re-housing  < 
certain  classes  of  the  community  wb 
have  been  allowed  to  live  in  slum 
through  the  neglect  of  the  municipality 
themselves,  and  who  are  willing  i 
submit  to  certain  restrictions  with  i 
view  to  improving  their  social  statu i 
There  are  interesting  observations  ( I 
the  productive  value  of  healthy  housi 
with  reference  to  wage-earning  capacrj 
and  consequent  ability  to  pay  high;!! 
rents,  and  we  commend  the  whole  | 
this  address  to  those  municipality 
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who  are  engaging  in  somewhat  reckless 
re-housing  schemes  with  small  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  sites  thus  occupied 
and  the  other  economic  conditions 
which  appear  to  have  received  such 
careful  consideration  in  Glasgow. 


The  annual  statistical  tables 
Production,  concerning  coal  production, 
of  which  the  latest  has  just 
been  published,  contain  figures  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  The  total  known 
coal  production  of  the  world  now  is 
estimated  at  790  million  tons.  In  1901 
it  was  estimated  at  700  million  tons. 
Of  this  230,334,000  tons  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  repre¬ 
senting  5 \  tons  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  largest  coal  production  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  United  States — 320,983,000 
tons  of  the  same  denomination  (2,240  lb.) 
as  ours,  but  representing  less  than  4  tons 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  average 
value  of  the  coal  in  this  country  was 
!  7s.  8d.  per  ton,  being  about  the  same 
:  as  in  the  year  1899.  In  1900  it  stood 
at  the  high  average  of  10s.  9fd.  In 
l  the  United  States,  comparing  the  same 
dates,  however,  the  average  price  of  coal 
has  risen  from  5s.  3fd.  in  1900  to  6s.  6fd. 
in  1903.  The  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  show  a  considerable  increase 
despite  the  coal  duty,  being  now 
63,804,000  as  compared  with  58,405,000 
in  1901.  In  the  same  period  the  export 
:  from  the  United  States  seems  to  have 
i  remained  stationary  at  about  8  millions, 
but  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
I  the  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
but  3,000  tons,  leaving  the  excess  of 
I  exports  63,802,000 ;  whereas  the  import 
into  the  United  States  is  3,350,000  tons, 

:  leaving  their  export  only  4,954,000  tons. 
In  the  above  figures,  however,  the 
bunker  coal  of  ships  in  foreign  trade 
!  is  included  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

!  but  not  in  the  figures  for  the  United 
!  States.  The  whole  report  contains  much 
most  interesting  statistical  information. 


Reading-room  CONSIDERABLE  dissatisfaC- 
New  bSmiiw,  tion  is  expressed  with  the 
British  Museum.  decisi0I1  0f  the  authorities 
!  to  close  the  reading-room  during  the 
[  winter  and  spring  months  at  7  p.m. 

I  instead  of,  as  has  been  hitherto  cus¬ 
tomary,  at  8  p.m.  During  the  summer 
1  months  the  reading-room  is  closed  at 
7  p.m.  The  new  regulation,  which 
!  practically  dismisses  readers  at  6.45  p.m. 

'  throughout  the  year,  affects,  besides 
i  the  regular  readers,  a  numerous  class  who, 

’  whilst  pursuing  their  ordinary  vocation 
!  or  business  during  the  day-time,  have, 
been  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
valuable  privilege  of  visiting  the  reading- 
room  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening 
for  purposes  of  study  or  reference.  We 
think,  too,  that  if  a  similar  concession 
were  accorded  to  frequenters  of  the 
Prints  and  Drawings  department,  which 
is  now  closed  at  5  p.m.,  the  increased 
facility  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  demolition  is  in  progress  of  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Montague- 
place  for  an  extension  of  the  Museum 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  old  reading- 
room,  by  the  erection  of  a  building 
that  will  form  an  annexe  to  the  library 
and  to  the  exhibition  galleries.  The 
frontage  in  Montague-place  will,  for 
the  present,  be  380  ft.  in  length  ;  the 


complete  scheme,  prepared  in  the  Office 
of  Works,  comprises  two  corner  exten¬ 
sions  or  wings,  and  eventually  the  whole 
area  between  Montague-street  and 
Bedford-square,  as  acquired  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  will  be  covered.  The 
new  block,  to  be  erected  in  harmony 
with  Sir  Robert  Smirke’s  general 
scheme,  is  to  contain  five  stories,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  basement  for  storage,  a 
sub-ground  floor  for  storage  and  for 
receiving  and  packing  rooms,  a  ground 
floor  of  galleries,  with  a  mezzanine  for 
use  of  students  and  for  general  purposes, 
and  an  upper  floor  to  be  devoted  to 
galleries  and  additional  rooms  for 
students.  The  initial  plans  were  made 
at  the  Office  of  Works  in  the  course  of 
last  year.  Subsequently  a  group  of 
names  of  architects  was  submitted  by 
the  Institute  to  the  authorities,  who 
have  chosen  from  that  list  Mr.  J.  J. 
Burnet,  of  Glasgow,  as  architect  for  the 
buildings  in  Montague-place. 


The  A  paper  upon  this  subject 

Architectural  in  the  July  and  August 
Design.  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  will  probably 
interest  our  readers.  As  the  author 
himself  suggests,  the  title  might  be 
more  appropriate  if  changed  to  “  The 
Carrying  Out  of  Architectural  Purpose,” 
although  in  the  sense  implied  in  his  paper 
the  “  purpose  ”  may  be  originally  con¬ 
ceived  by  someone  who  is  not  necessarily 
an  architect.  In  the  second  part  of 
this  paper  the  author  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  difficulties  attending  the 
selection  of  a  contractor,  who,  as  the 
active  worker,  always  dominates  the 
contract  for  good  or  ill.  The  problem 
is  far  more  difficult  in  the  present  day, 
when  sub-letting  is  general  in  the  case 
of  all  important  works.  It  appears  that 
in  the  United  States  there  have  been 
signs  of  late  in  favour  of  a  new  method 
of  dealing  with  large  contracts — that 
is,  for  the  architect  to  take  the  place  of 
the  general  contractor,  and  so  to  deal 
directly  with  the  various  firms  who  carry 
out  the  work.  Something  may  be  said 
for  direct  control  of  this  kind,  but  we  are 
sure  that  it  should  not  be  assumed  by 
the  architect  if  he  is  to  preserve  that 
independent  and  disinterested  position 
which  is  so  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  clients  and  of  the  profession  generally. 
The  paper  to  which  we  refer  is  too  long 
for  detailed  notice,  but  it  contains 
many  points  that  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

New  Process  A  system  for  rendering 

Fireproofing  timber  fire-resistant  has 
wood.  recently  been  awarded  the 
Elliott  Cresson  medal  by  the  Franklin 
Institute,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  invention  presents  a  signal 
and  most  notable  advance  on  previouslv- 
used  methods.  The  most  prominent 
features  of  the  apparatus  adopted  by 
the  inventor  relate  to  the  means  of  closing 
the  end  of  the  impregnating  cylinder 
and  of  filling  this  vessel  with  liquid 
under  pressure.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
usual  form  of  hinged  door  is  that  it 
prevents  the  attainment  of  sufficient 
pressure  for  the  thorough  impregnation 
of  the  wood.  In  the  new  apparatus  this 
objection  is  avoided  by  means  of  an 
internally-seated  gate,  or  valve,  operated 


by  hydraulic  power,  making  it  practic¬ 
able  to  obtain  pressures  of  from  400  lb. 
to  1,500  lb.  per  square  inch.  Again,  it  is 
usual  to  fill  the  cylinders  by  high-pressure 
pumps,  the  shock  caused  by  which  tends 
to  injure  the  fibre  of  the  timber,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  higher  pressures.  In 
the  apparatus  now  under  notice  an 
accumulator  is  used,  designed  so  that 
it  not  only  maintains  a  uniform  pressure, 
but  serves  as  a  cushion  for  the  pumps 
and  as  an  indicator  for  determining  the 
saturation  point.  In  the  report  published 
by  the  Franklin  Institute  it  is  stated 
that  by  this  process  a  saturation  ranging 
from  25  to  100  per  cent,  can  be  secured 
without  apparent  detriment  to  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  wood,  and  that 
timber  properly  impregnated  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  aluminium  by  the  process  will 
resist  the  point  of  a  Bunsen  burner  for 
over  eighteen  hours — a  very  much  longer 
time  than  wood  treated  by  other  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  our  opinion,  the  great  merit 
of  the  method  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mechanical  details,  which  are  clearly 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  rapid, 
thorough,  and  safe  impregnation  of  the 
timber  for  treatment. 


The  One  of  the  most  famous 
Morris  canal,  engineering  works  in  the 
New  Jersey.  United  States  is  the  Morris 
Canal,  constructed  about  the  year  1825, 
between  Phillip sburg  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  Jersey  City,  a  distance  of 
rather  more  than  100  miles.  Upwards 
of  thirty-three  years  ago  the  canal  was 
leased  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  and,  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
creasing  competition  from  railways,  which 
in  America  accept  freight  at  lower  rates 
than  do  canals,  the  waterway  has  been 
very  little  used  of  late.  At  the  present 
time,  in  addition  to  being  in  a  bad  state 
of  repair,  the  canal  is  an  obstacle  to 
much-needed  public  improvements,  and 
has  been  condemned  in  the  report  of  an 
expert  commission.  Owing  to  the 
growth  of  vested  interests  in  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  canal  will  cause  far  more  trouble 
and  delay  than  its  original  construction. 


"  American  A  PAPER  with  this  title  was 
SeweandGSlgn  read  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson 
Construction.”  ap  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers.  It  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  main  drainage  works 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  although 
in  the  main  English  engineers  have  little 
to  learn  from  it,  there  are  two  or  three 
points  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  One 
of  these  is  the  importance  now  attached 
in  America  to  the  entire  separation  of  the 
rainfall  from  the  sewage,  although  this 
separation  is  not  completely  effected  in 
Boston.  The  reduction  in  the  size  of 
sewers,  which  follows  from  the  adoption 
of  the  separate  system,  is  of  course  an 
important  consideration  ;  in  the  drainage 
designed  by  American  engineers  for  the 
city  of  Havana  in  1900,  out  of  a  total  of 
124  miles  of  sewers,  89  miles  were  only 
8  in.  in  diameter.  Another  point  worthy 
of  mention  is  that  the  main  drainage  of 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  towns  was 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  This  is  a  method  which  might  with 
advantage  be  adopted  by  some  of  our 
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county  councils  for  congested  areas,  the 
cost  being  apportioned  between  the 
various  districts  in  which  the  sewers  are 
laid. 


The  In  one  important  respect 
Hudson  River  the  tube  of  the  Hudson 
Tunnel.  River  tunnel,  through  which 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  ultimately 
pass,  differs  essentially  from  those 
hitherto  adopted.  The  cast-iron  rings 
are  to  be  built  up  of  segments  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  at  intervals  of  15  ft. 
cylindrical  piles  will  pass  through  the 
bottom  with  a  sliding  watertight  fit, 
and  upon  the  piles  will  be  supported 
beams  and  stringers,  together  with  the 
rails  and  ties  of  the  permanent  way. 
As  the  piles  are  to  be  taken  down  to 
solid  rock  or  driven  to  a  satisfactory 
bearing,  the  permanent  way  will  be 
independent  of  the  cylindrical  shell  of 
the  tunnel.  The  load  of  the  moving 
trains  will  be  borne  directly  by  the 
stringers  and  transmitted  by  them  to 
the  piles.  Thus  the  stringers  will  act 
as  bridges,  and  the  piles  as  bridge  piers, 
while  the  tunnel  tube  will  be  entirely 
free  from  serious  shock  and  vibration. 
This  method  of  design  is  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  unstable  character  of  the 
river  mud  in  which  the  tunnel  is  to  be 
constructed,  for,  although  the  silt  is  of 
sufficient  firmness  to  keep  the  tunnel 
itself  in  perfect  alignment,  it  was  thought 
that  if  heavy  trains  were  allowed  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  shell  of  the  tunnel 
their  weight  and  impact  would  in  all 
probability  cause  settlement  and  esta¬ 
blish  bending  stresses  that  would  result 
in  fracture  and  leakage. 

- - 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

M.  Cavel,  the  architect  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  difficult  task  of  enlarging  the 
Bourse  without  detracting  from  its  archi¬ 
tectural  harmony,  has  been  awarded  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  a  well-merited  recog¬ 
nition  for  an  admirable  piece  of  architectural 
work,  both  as  regards  design  and  construction. 

Paris  offers  at  present  a  spectacle  which 
recalls  the  days  when  Baron  Haussmann  was 
proceeding  with  his  task  of  transforming  the  city, 
after  a  somewhat  too  drastic  fashion,  into  its 
modern  aspect.  There  is  not  one  of  the  arron- 
dissements  which  is  not  at  present,  at  some 
point  or  another,  turned  inside  out  by  the  bands 
of  workmen  engaged  on  the  Metropolitan  rail¬ 
ways.  But  this  upheaval  of  streets,  which  will 
in  the  end  prove  a  public  advantage,  will  not  last 
as  long  as  under  the  rule  of  the  celebrated 
Prefect  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  work  con¬ 
nected  with  line  No.  2,  between  the  Place  de 
l’Etoile  and  the  Place  d'ltalie,  is  now  far 
advanced,  but  the  opening  of  the  line  depends 
on  the  completion  of  the  viaduct  at  Passy,  the 
metallic  portion  of  which  has  been  pushed  out 
as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  larger  arm  of  the  Seine. 
The  finish  of  the  upper  works  of  the  bridge  will 
take  a  year  more  ;  and  by  about  September 
1905  we  may  expect  to  see  a  train  service  over 
the  viaduct  of  Passy.  This  line  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  an  embankment  from  the  Place 
d’ltalie  to  the  Pont  d’Austerlitz,  with  a  bridge 
over  the  Seine  which  will  be  completed  at  the 
same  time  as  that  at  Passy.  On  line  No.  3, 
from  Coureelles  to  Menilmontant,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stations  are  finished,  and  the  line  may 
be  expected  to  be  opened  in  October.  But  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pere  Lachaise  has  a  very 
treacherous  soil,  requiring  careful  treatment 
which  renders  the  work  very  slow.  The  line 
No.  4,  from  the  Porte  d’Orl6ans  to  Clignan- 
court,  is  in  rapid  progress  at  its  two  extremities  ; 
and  the  centre  portion,  which  runs  under  the 
Seine,  will  be  shortly  taken  in  hand.  In  another 
quarter,  the  line  No.  5,  from  the  Strasbourg 
terminus  to  the  Pont  d’Austerlitz,  is  in  progress, 
and  completion  is  promised  in  1906,  as  also  with 
line  No.  6,  from  the  Cours  de  Vincennes  to  the 
Place  d’ltalie.  Line  No.  7,  from  the  Palais 
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Royal  to  the  Place  de  Danube,  will  be  com¬ 
menced  next  year,  as  also  No.  8,  from  Auteui!  to 
the  Place  de  l’Op6ra.  For  the  moment,  this 
assemblage  of  railway  works  causes  great  incon¬ 
venience  in  the  streets.  Many  omnibus  lines 
have  had  to  alter  their  routes,  many  streets  are 
altogether  blockaded,  and  parts  of  the  city  are 
inaccessible  except  through  sloughs  of  mud. 

Works  undertaken  from  purely  archeological 
motives  are  going  on  in  other  places.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  excavations  which  the 

Vieux  Paris  ”  Committee  has  been  carrying 
on  near  the  College  de  France.  In  its  turn,  the 
Soci6te  de  la  Montagne  Sainte  Genevieve  has 
made  some  interesting  discoveries  at  the  Place 
du  Pantheon,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  d'Ulm, 
on  a  site  on  which  have  been  unearthed  vases 
full  of  Roman  coins,  as  well  as  gravestones  of 
the  XVIth  century,  bearing  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew  characters — a  very  rare  incident 
among  Parisian  antiquities. 

At  another  point,  the  Municipal  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Paris  is  carrying  out  an  excellent  piece  of 
work.  The  Cour  de  Carrousel,  such  a  mere 
desert  at  present,  is  to  be  completely  trans¬ 
formed  in  the  portion  adjoining  the  Tuileries 
garden,  which  is  to  be  continued  as  far  as  the 
wickets  leading  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the 
quays,  and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  with  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  as  its  centre.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  while  such  an  improvement  is 
being  carried  out,  there  should  be  constant  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  wanton  injury  done  to  the  statues 
in  the  gardens.  It  has  been  hitherto  impossible 
to  discover  the  authors  of  these  acts  of  van¬ 
dalism  ;  but  the  mischief  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
Municipal  Fine  Arts  Department  have  thought 
it  well  to  remove  from  the  gardens  Carpeaux’ 
fine  group  of  Ugolino  and  his  children,  and  place 
it  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  will  be  secure  from 
such  injury  as  has  been  done  to  the  marble 
statues  representing  “  The  Nile  ”  and  “  The 
Tiber,”  near  the  large  basin. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Avenue  de  l’Observa- 
toire  and  the  Rue  d’Assas  the  works  have  been 
commenced  for  the  erection  of  the  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Tarnier.  This  is  the  joint 
design  of  M.  Scellier  de  Gisors,  architect, 
and  M.  Denys  Puecli,  sculptor  ;  it  consists  of  a 
marble  has  relief  (exhibited  at  the  last  Salon), 
surrounded  by  an  architectural  setting  in  a  fine 
and  broad  style.  The  monument  is  to  be 
unveiled  at  the  end  of  November. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  agreed  to 
a  proposal  emanating  from  M.  Bernier,  the 
architect,  that  the  sum  of  money  intended  for 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  painting,  which  was  not 
awarded  this  year,  should  be  handed  over, 
as  a  travelling  scholarship,  to  M.  Prevost,  a 
pupil  in  architecture  of  MM.  Guadet  and 
Paulin,  who  had  previously  obtained  the 
second  Grand  Prix  in  architecture,  but  is 
debarred  from  competing  further  owing  to 
his  being  above  the  limit  of  age.  The  proceed¬ 
ing  is  somewhat  irregular,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  an  opportunity  of  recognising  and  rewarding 
the  acknowledged  talent  of  M.  Prevost,  who 
has  only  been  put  out  of  court  by  a  formality. 

M.  Longerey,  architect,  has  received  from 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Assistance 
Publique  a  commission  to  erect,  on  a  site  of 
about  4,000  square  metres  formerly  occupied 
by  the  prison  of  La  Roquette,  a  block  of  building 
containing  furnished  apartments  for  bachelors. 
The  H6tel  will  contain  840  living  rooms,  grouped 
under  fifty  sections  ;  and  around  these  will  be 
arranged  dining-rooms,  reading-rooms,  baths, 
etc.,  for  the  whole  establishment.  M.  Longerey 
obtained  a  premium  in  the  last  competition  for 
“  Habitations  a  bon  march6,”  and  this  building 
will  in  fact  be  the  realisation  of  his  competition 
design. 

In  spite  of  the  historical  and  architectural 
interest  of  the  Chateau  d’lssy,  designed  by 
Pierre  Bullet,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques, 
the  mandate  for  its  destruction  has  been  given  ; 
it  is  already  in  process  of  demolition,  and  streets 
are  to  be  laid  out  over  the  fine  park  designed 
by  Le  Nfitre.  It  is  likely  to  be  the  same  with 
the  domain  of  the  Chateau  des  Maisons-Laffitte, 
the  work  of  Mansart,  which  is  offered  for  sale. 

At  the  Trianon  the  balustrade  of  the  attic, 
with  its  panels  of  red  marble  alternating  with 
the  colonnettes  supporting  the  decorative 
vases  and  figures  of  cupids,  has  had  to  undergo  a 
thorough  repair  ;  it  was  the  part  of  the  work  that 
had  suffered  most  from  the  effects  of  time. 
At  both  the  Trianons  the  necessary  repairs 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Marcel  Lambert,  the  architect  who  has  also 
had  in  hand  for  the  last  ten  years  the  restoration 
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of  Versailles,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed 
this  year. 

M.  Marius  Vachon  has  been  claiming  for 
Pierre  Chambiges  the  honour — generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  Boccador — of  having  been  the  first 
architect  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris, 
which  has  decided  to  place  an  inscription  on 
a  panel  on  the  building,  embodying  its  archi¬ 
tectural  history.  The  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes  naturally  took  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  their  President,  M.  N6not,  has 
communicated  to  the  Comite  des  Inscriptions 
Parisiennes  the  following  suggested  text  for 
the  inscription,  which  will  probably  be 
adopted : — 

“L’Hotel  de  Ville 
commence  vers  1533,  d’apres  la  modhle 
de  Dominique  de  Cortone  dit  “  le  Boccador” 
Re-edifi6  ver  1535 
sur  les  plans  de  Pierre  Chambiges 
Maistre  des  CEuvres  de  MaQonnerie 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris 
continue  et  achev6  en  1628 
par  Guillaume  Pierre  &  Auguste  Guillain 
Maistres  des  QSuvres  de  Magonnerie 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris 
Agrandi  par  Godde  &  Lesueur 
Architectes  de  1837  a  1848 
Incendi6  en  Mai  1871 
a  6t6  reconstruit  par  Th.  Ballu  architecte 
en  chef  et  de  Perthes  architecte 
de  1874  a  1882.” 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

Before  coming  to  the  presidential  address 
which  served  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the 
Engineering  Section  of  the  British  Association 
meeting  on  August  18,  we  think  it  desirable  to 
make  some  mention  of  the  address  delivered  by 
Professor  Horace  Lamb  to  Section  A.  In  some 
respects  this  constitutes  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
which  were  discussed  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 
Professor  Lamb  dealt  at  length  with  the  part 
played  by  Professor  Stokes  in  the  development 
of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  then  examined 
the  points  of  contrast  between  modern  lines  of 
thought  and  the  teachings  of  the  school  of  which 
Stokes  may  be  taken  as  the  representative.  In 
the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  thought  that  the 
world  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  an  abso¬ 
lutely  geometrical  design,  and,  as  Professor 
Lamb  said,  “  We  no  longer  hope  by  levers  and 
screws  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of 
the  universe.”  While  recognising  the  fact  that 
the  systems  of  geometry,  of  mechanics,  and  even 
of  arithmetic  are  merely  instruments  to  aid  the 
study  of  nature,  Professor  Lamb  holds  the 
opinion,  with  which  most  of  our  readers  will 
probably  agree,  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  relinquish  these  aids,  and  to  rely 
upon  mere  speculation  for  knowledge  as  to  the 
essential  nature  of  matter,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  organised  in  the  world  we  inhabit. 
To  the  scientist,  as  represented  by  Professor 
Lamb,  the  world  has  become  a  more  wonderful 
place  than  ever,  that  will  supply  subjects  for 
scientific  research  for  ages  to  come.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  was  present  during  the  address, 
said  that  it  touched  questions  that  were  not 
merely  for  the  professional  mathematician,  for 
they  cut  down  to  the  very  roots  of  those  specu¬ 
lations,  to  which  men  were  being  driven,  as  to 
the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  the  natural 
world. 

The  address  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Parsons  to  the 
Engineering  Section  brings  us  back  from 
empyrean  spheres  of  thought  to  tie  hard  details 
of  daily  life.  Taking  “  Invention  ”  as  its 
subject,  Mr.  Parsons  pointed  out  in  his  opening 
remarks  that  a  happy  change  of  feeling  towards 
inventors  had  been  evidenced  during  the  last 
century.  Private  individuals  had  devoted 
more  and  more  time  and  money  to  the  work, 
and  scientific  associations,  municipalities,  and 
Governments  had  afforded  valuable  facilities 
for  the  purposes  of  research.  .Such  measures  as 
these  have  undoubtedly  furthered  the  cause 
of  invention,  but  they  have  had  an  even  more 
important  result  by  influencing  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  engineering  practice. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Parsons  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  popular  idea  that  invention  is  a  happy 
thought  occurring  to  an  inventive  mind,  'lliis 
erroneous  notion,  we  regret  to  say,  is  one  that 
seems  to  prevail  among  a  certain  class  of  pro¬ 
fessional  inventors  who  make  the  way  of  pro¬ 
gress  more  difficult  by  hawking  impracticable 
or  worthless  patents  in  every  likely  or  unlikely 
direction.  Mr.  Parsons  told  his  hearers  that 
almost  all  important  inventions^had  been  the 
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issult  of  training,  laborious  research,  and  long- 
imtinued  labour,  and  that  the  after  perfection 
an  invention  for  general  use  often  involved 
ifficulties  as  great  and  required  for  its  accom- 
lishment  as  much  skill  as  the  invention  itself, 
he  truth  of  these  remarks  is  sufficiently  proved 
y  the  history  of  the  steam  engine,  the  gas 
ngine,  the  steamship,  the  locomotive,  the 
otor-car,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  steam 
jirbine,  to  the  improvement  of  which  Mr. 
arsons  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
roceeding  to  discuss  the  question  of  legis- 
Itive  assistance  for  the  inventor,  Mr.  Parsons 
iked  whether  more  could  not  be  done  for  the 
rotection  of  patentees,  and  for  their  assistance 
ihen  attacking  difficult  problems.  It  is 
(■rtainly  the  case  that  the  only  protection 
[forded  to  some  valuable  inventions  is  in 
imnexion  with  details  of  construction,  with  the 
suit  that  those  who  do  most  frequently  get 
pthing,  some  obtain  inadequate  returns,  and 
fly  the  very  few  secure  satisfactory  results, 
notlier  poiafc  of  importance  is  the  absolute 
■difference  exhibited  by  the  British  Patent 
ffice  as  to  the  novelty  of  inventions  submitted, 
n  enormous  amount  of  time,  money,  and  dis- 
opointment  would  be  saved  if  the  practice  of 
iie  Patent  Office  in  this  country  were  assimi- 
ted  to  that  adopted  in  the  United  States  and 
ermany,  where,  as  Mr.  Parsons  pointed  out,  the 
itentee  is  advised  after  the  lodging  of  his  pro- 
sional  specification  of  the  chief  anticipatory 
itents,  dead  or  alive.  The  present  state  of 
tings  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme  for  a 
ition  occupying  the  position  that  Great 
ritain  does  in  the  world. 

After  the  presidential  address  in  this  section, 
rs.  Ayrton,  M.I.E.E.,  the  only  lady  who  has 
jen  admitted  to  membershipinoneof  the  leading 
igineering  institutions  of  this  country,  delivered 
lecture  on  “The  Origin  of  Sand  Ripples,”  a 
ibject  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  state 
:  obscurity.  By  the  aid  of  diagrams  and 
jparatus,  consisting  of  tanks  of  water  with 
nd  in  the  bottom,  the  lecturer  showed  that 
le  forward  and  backward  movement  of  water 
rer  sand  would  cause  small  ridges  to  become 
sible  on  the  surface  and  to  increase  in  height 
id  number  as  the  oscillation  continued.  The 
ct  appears  to  be  that  water  flowing  imme- 
ately  over  any  ridge  revolves  in  a  spiral  vortex, 
seeping  the  sand  back  towards  the  ridge, 
hile  the  higher  water  falls  down  over  the  vortex 
id  brushes  the  sand  forward  away  from  the 
dge,  so  that  at  a  certain  point  the  sand  is  being 
pept  in  both  directions.  At  this  point  there 
the  beginning  of  a  new  furrow,  while  the  sand 
rushed  up  by  the  water  flowing  obliquely  over 
le  vortex  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  new  ridge, 
ne  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  observations 
:  Mrs.  Ayrton  is  that,  contrary  to  accepted 
union,  a  steady  flow  of  water  in  one  direction 
mnot  produce  sand  ripples,  but  will  obliterate 
ay  such  previously  existing  in  the  sand  over 
hich  it  passes.  We  ought  here  to  refer  to  the 
cturo  delivered  on  the  succeeding  evening  by 
rofessor  George  Darwin,  on  “  Ripple  Marks 
id  Sand  Dunes,”  a  subject  including  that 
ready  discussed.  The  lecturer,  as  mentioned 
Y  Mrs.  Ayrton  on  the  previous  evening,  took 
le  first  step  some  twenty  years  ago  towards  the 
ucidation  of  the  genesis  of  sand  ripples,  and  his 
>cent  lecture  explained  how  ripple  marks  might 
e  produced  in  a  circular  vessel  containing  water 
nd  a  layer  of  sand,  the  effect  being  due  to 
tidies  in  the  water.  The  theory  of  Professor 
•arwiu  is  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Ayrton,  except 
lat  his  demands  two  eddies  for  the  production 
f  a  sand  ridge,  while  hers  requires  but  one  eddy, 
ho  more  important  part  of  Professor  Darwin’s 
icture  was  devoted,  however,  to  the  discussion 
E  sand  dunes,  formed  by  the  eddies  in  moving 
ir  and  water.  Some  of  the  dunes  described  and 
lustrated  are  waves  of  inequalities  transverse 
d  the  wind,  and  others  are  longitudinal.  The 
ractical  utility  of  this  subject  is  sufficiently 
bvious,  for  the  protection  of  cultivated  land 
rom  the  encroachment  of  sand  and  the  control 
f  drifting  snow  are  matters  frequently  demand- 
ig  the  attention  of  agriculturists  and  others. 
)uring  the  same  day  the  Engineering  Section 
ras  mainly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  pro- 
ilems  connected  with  internal-combustion 
lot  or  s.  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk  first  read  a  paper 
ntitled  “  Flame  in  Internal-Combustion 
lotors,”  this  being  undoubtedly  the  most 
mportant  point  at  present  demanding  inquiry 
y  those  engaged  in  the  design  of  such  engines, 
is  in  the  James  Forrest  lecture,  reviewed  in  our 
olumns  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Clerk  invited  the 
id  of  the  physicist  for  the  accurate  determina- 
on  of  flame  temperatures,  an  operation  of  great 


difficulty  and  upon  which  available  data  are 
very  incomplete.  It  is  satisfactory  news  that  a 
committee  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  thermo-dynamic  standard  for 
internal-combustion  motors,  and  we  join  with 
Mr.  Clerk  in  hoping  that  the  committee  will  also 
make  it  their  business  to  deal  with  flame  tem¬ 
peratures  and  their  determination. 

Professor  Harold  Dixon  contributed  a  paper 
on  “  Exhaust  Gas  Calorimetry,”  dealing  with 
the  specific  heat  of  gases  at  high  temperatures, 
and  expressing  the  opinion  that  carbonic  mon¬ 
oxide  could  not  be  consumed  at  very  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  as  dissociation  would  thereby  be 
effected.  During  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
discussion  Sir  Andrew  Noble  stated  that  in 
experiments  he  had  made  at  high  pressures  the 
specific  heat  of  gases  had  not  varied  so  much 
as  he  had  expected  ;  but  the  fact  that  variation 
was  observed  is  a  confirmation  of  the  German 
conclusion,  expressed  by  Dr.  Schroter,  that 
specific  heat  depends  upon  pressure  as  well  as 
upon  temperature. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read  at 
the  Monday  sitting  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Section  was  that  of  Dr.  Glazebrook  on 
“  The  National  Physical  Laboratory.”  A  valu¬ 
able  work  brought  to  a  successful  termination 
in  that  institution  is  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  mercury  standards  of  resistance.  Dr. 
Glazebrook  commented  upon  the  fact  that, 
although  the  Electrical  Standards  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  recommended  “  that 
a  material  standard  constructed  in  solid  metal 
should  be  adopted  as  the  standard  ohm,  and 
should,  from  time  to  time,  be  verified  by  a 
column  of  mercury  of  known  dimensions,”  the 
first  opportunity  for  such  verification  was  only 
afforded  ten  years  later  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory. 
The  announcement  was  made  in  the  same  con¬ 
tribution  that  the  law  had  been  there  deduced 
“  that  on  similar  structures  the  resultant  force 
due  to  a  uniform  wind  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  linear  dimension.”  The 
attention  of  manufacturing  engineers  was  par¬ 
ticularly  directed  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
laboratory  for  the  solution  of  problems  occurring 
in  everyday  work.  Some  instances  of  such 
assistance  already  afforded  were  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Glazebrook,  among  these  being  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  producing  differences  in  the 
tensile  strength  of  steel  test-pieces  cut  from 
different  parts  of  a  plate,  investigation  into  the 
effects  of  violent  shear  on  an  iron  plate,  the 
experimental  explanation  of  difficulties  in 
making  bronze  castings,  and  work  in  connexion 
with  the  photometry  of  electric  lamps.  For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  engineers  to  secure  inter¬ 
changeability  in  screws,  a  special  lathe  has 
been  built  under  supervision  by  Messrs.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Whitworth,  and  Co.,  and  this  lathe 
is  now  installed  in  a  constant-temperature 
building  at  the  laboratory.  Dr.  Glazebrook 
stated  in  his  paper  that  examination  of  the 
screw  of  this  lathe  showed  that  the  error  nowhere 
exceeded  O'OOOl  in.  in  the  3  ft.  of  its  length. 
This  is  a  result  of  which  the  designers  and 
makers  may  well  be  proud.  A  striking  proof  of 
the  practical  value  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  is  afforded  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  German  technical  publication: — “Our 
German  instrument -making  trade  has  every 
cause  to  watch  carefully  the  development  of  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  and  to  take 
timely  precautions  before  the  advantage  which 
it  has  already  secured  against  English  com¬ 
petition  are  too  seriously  reduced.”  Sentiments 
of  this  kind  show  at  once  the  keen  perception  of 
the  intelligent  foreigner  and  the  advisability  of 
supporting  more  liberally  the  institution  under 
the  competent  direction  of  Dr.  Glazebrook. 

Passing  now  to  the  meeting  of  the  Engineering 
Section  on  Monday,  we  find  that  electricity 
formed  the  basis  of  all  the  papers  and  discussions. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  first  read  a  con¬ 
tribution  on  “  Electricity  from  Water  Power,” 
a  subject  which  we  are  glad  to  see  brought  into 
prominence.  At  the  present  time  it  appears 
that  the  total  capacity  of  the  hydraulic  elec¬ 
tricity  works  in  Great  Britain  is  not  more  than 
11,906  h.p.,  of  which  7,000  h.p.  is  represented 
by  the  plant  of  the  British  Aluminium  Company 
at  Foyers,  N.B.  This  installation  is  now  being 
enlarged,  and  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  says 
that  in  the  course  of  a  month  a  further  output 
of  2,000  h.p.  will  become  available.  A  most 
interesting  project  now  in  course  of  realisation 
is  that  of  the  North  Wales  Electric  Power 
Company,  whose  first  installation  will  derive 
power  from  Lake  Llydaw,  on  Snowdon.  This 


lake,  receiving  water  from  Lake  Glaslyn,  has 
an  area  of  5|  million  sq.  ft.,  and  a  catchment 
area  of  If  square  miles  in  one  of  the  most 
rainy  sites  in  Europe.  By  the  construction  of 
a  dam,  the  surface  of  the  lake  will  be  raised 
about  20  ft.,  and  water  will  be  drawn  through 
a  tunnel  600  ft.  in  length.  The  total  fall 
utilised  will  be  over  1,100  ft.,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  8,200  h.p.  will  become  available.  The 
same  company  also  propose  to  establish  a 
similar  plant  in  the  Conway  valley,  with  nearly 
double  the  horse-power  of  that  on  Snowdon. 
Another  extensive  scheme,  involving  about 
6,000  h.p.,  has  been  projected  in  connexion 
with  Loch  Sloy,  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch 
Lomond.  The  object  of  this  enterprise  is  to 
generate  and  transmit  energy  at  40,000  volts 
to  the  industrial  areas  along  the  Leven  and  the 
Clyde,  including  the  towns  of  Dumbarton, 
Helensburgh,  Renton,  and  Alexandria.  The 
foregoing  memoranda  serve  to  indicate  that 
efforts  are  at  last  being  made  to  utilise  natural 
sources  of  power  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hawksley 
and  General  Webber,  speaking  in  the  discussion 
of  the  paper,  were  quite  right  in  saying  that 
in  Great  Britain  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  securing  continuous  supplies  of  water  for 
power  purposes,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
best  use  should  not  be  made  of  all  the  suitable 
sites.  Messrs.  C.  H.  Merz  and  W.  McClellan 
next  read  a  joint  paper  on  “  The  Use  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway.”  The 
authors  gave  a  useful  account  of  the  power 
station  and  system  adopted  in  the  Newcastle 
district,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Company, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  retain  the  short- 
distance  passenger  who  is  now  attracted  by 
electric  tramcars,  intend  to  develop  suburban 
traffic,  and  to  deal  as  efficiently  as  possible  with 
inter-urban  traffic.  As  we  have  remarked  on 
previous  occasions,  the  North-Eastern  is  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  among  British  railway 
companies,  and  the  programme  here  indicated 
shows  that  the  conditions  that  will  govern 
traffic  in  and  around  large  towns  and  cities 
have  been  intelligently  appreciated.  The 
remaining  papers  brought  before  the  section 
on  Monday  need  not  be  specifically  men¬ 
tioned,  as  they  related  to  special  branches  of 
inquiry  chiefly  interesting  to  engineers  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
electrical  machinery. 

On  Tuesday,  those  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  Engineering  Section  had  an  opportunity 
of  listening  to  the  views  of  Sir  Hanbury  Brown, 
on  “  The  Control  of  the  Nile.”  The  author 
is  one  of  the  small  band  of  Anglo-Indian  irriga¬ 
tion  engineers  who  joined  the  staff  of  Sir 
Colin  Scott-Moncrieff  in  1884,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Egyptian  Irrigation  Depart¬ 
ment  until  his  retirement  this  year.  Egypt  owes 
much  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  Sir  Hanbury, 
who  was  the  first  engineer  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Nile  flood,  and  who,  by  the  construction 
of  the  Delta  subsidiary  weirs,  increased  the 
head  of  water  held  up  by  the  barrage  from 
13  ft.  to  20  ft.  As  a  review  of  the  means 
adopted  up  to  the  present  date  for  making 
Egypt  “  produce  more,”  the  contribution  to 
which  we  now  refer  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject.  Comparatively  little  is  said 
concerning  the  new  projects  discussed  in  our 
issues  of  last  and  this  week,  apparently  because 
the  paper  was  written  before  the  publication 
of  Sir  William  Garstin’s  Report,  and  for  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  author  that  more  detailed 
consideration  of  these  schemes  would  extend 
beyond  available  limits.  Sir  Colin  Scott- 
Moncrieff  remarked  during  the  discussion 
that  Egypt  was  really  a  small  country,  for  the 
desert  on  either  side  of  the  Nile  Valley  was  no 
more  a  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  than  was 
the  surrounding  ocean  a  part  of  England. 
The  view  of  Egypt  thus  presented  helps  to 
make  clear  the  extremely  remunerative  charac¬ 
ter  of  irrigation  works  in  that  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  points  to  the  limited  area  within 
which  such  undertakings  are  practicable. 

A  somewhat  similar  branch  of  engineering 
was  brought  before  the  same  sitting  by  the 
report  of  the  Mersey  Tidal  Regime  Committee, 
read  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Scboolbred,  the  secretary  to 
that  body.  From  analyses  prepared  by  Mr. 
Edward  Roberts,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
Office,  it  appears  that  the  tides  at  Liverpool 
have  scarcely  undergone  any  change  during  the 
past  forty  years.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  comparative  examination,  made  by 
Mr.  Sclioolbred,  of  the  tidal  curves  themselves 
for  the  years  1903,  1893,  and  1874.  In  addition 
to  their  general  interest,  these  results  ought  to  be 
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of  value  to  the  port  of  Liverpool.  We  come  next 
to  a  paper  having  particular  bearing  upon  the 
practice  of  our  readers.  This  contribution 
was  one  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wicksteed,  descriptive 
of  “  A  Universal  Testing  Machine  of  300  Tons 
for  Full-sized  Structural  Members.”  Although 
it  can  be  scarcely  supposed  that  a  machine  of 
this  type  will  be  largely  used  by  building 
contractors,  or  included  among  the  instruments 
thought  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  an 
architect’s  office,  the  results  obtained  by  its  aid 
in  testing  establishments  will  be  available  to  all. 
The  machine  described  will  admit  columns 
88  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  3  in.  square  in  cross  section, 
or  beams  20  ft.  between  supports  by  6  ft.  6  in. 
deep  by  3  ft.  3  in.  wide.  It  will  sheer  8-in. 
by  2|-in.  bars  of  mild  steel,  and  break  steel 
wire  ropes  of  3  in.  diameter.  The  apparatus 
makes  autographic  stress-strain  diagrams  for 
all  such  tests,  and  its  sensibility,  with  a  pull  of 
100  tons,  is  stated  to  be  1  in  10,000.  The 
desirability  of  employing  a  machine  for  full-sized 
tests  in  preference  to  ordinary  loading  becomes 
obvious  when  it  is  remembered  tlmt  the  cost  of 
300  tons  of  accurate  dead-weightn  would  be 
more  than  2.000Z.,  while  the  cost  of  applying 
them  would  be  very  heavy.  The  next  paper, 
by  Professor  J.  O.  Arnold,  dealt  with  the 
fracture  of  structural  steel  under  alternating 
stresses.  By  means  of  a  machine  devised  by 
the  author,  the  remarkable  fact  was  elicited 
that  the  resistance  of  structural  steel  to  rupture 
under  rapidly  alternating  stresses  was  inversely 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  alternation.  Another 
important  result  of  the  tests  was  the  observation 
that  one  side  of  the  plate  became  biittle  and  the 
other  tough  under  alternating  stresses,  and  the 
author  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  when  steel 
had  once  acquired  distinct  brittleness,  it  could  not 
be  restored  by  heat  treatment  short  of  re¬ 
melting.  Mr.  R.  A.  Had  field  afterwards 
brought  forward  a  paper  on  the  “  Production  of 
Magnetic  Alloys  from  Non-Magnetic  Metals,” 
exhibiting  a  sample  of  an  alloy  composed  of 
copper,  aluminium,  and  manganese.  The 
author  demonstrated  the  magnetic  character  of 
this  specimen,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
audience.  As  an  alloy  of  copper  and  aluminium 
is  non-magnetic,  the  contributing  cause  of  the 
anomalous  result  mentioned  must  be  man¬ 
ganese.  That  manganese  should  have  this 
effect  is  extremely  curious,  for  it  is  known  that 
tliis  metal  will  transform  steel  from  a  highly- 
magnetic  to  a  non-magnetic  substance.  Another 
singular  circumstance  noted  was  that,  while  the 
manganese  produced  magnetic  properties,  the 
characteristic  of  reversibility  appeared  to  be  due 
to  the  aluminium.  The  startling  discovery 
discussed  by  Mr.  Hadfield,  and  stated  by  him 
to  be  really  due  to  Dr.  F.  Heusler,  adds  one  more 
to  the  many  obscure  points  connected  with  the 
magnetisation  of  metals.  After  the  reading  of 
a  note  by  the  same  author  on  the  mechanical 
properties  of  iron  and  its  alloys  at  very  low 
temperatures,  the  business  of  the  Engineering 
Section  was  brought  to  an  end. 

Speaking  generally  upon  the  business  of  this 
department  of  the  meeting,  we  may  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  contributions, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  present  engineering 
science  in  a  popular  form.  Although  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  interest  the  general  public,  this  course 
is  in  every  way  commendable  as  conducing  to 
the  objects  for  which  the  British  Association  was 
founded.  The  authors  of  papers,  as  well  as 
those  members  who  took  part  in  the  discussions, 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
practical  science,  and  showed  no  disposition  to 
be  led  away  into  the  realms  of  speculative  philo¬ 
sophy  so  strongly  evidenced  by  Mr.  Balfour’s 
address  and  by  the  proceedings  of  more  than  one 
section  of  the  recent  gathering. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHTNING  STROKES 
ON  BUILDINGS.* 


In  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Protection  of 
Buildings  from  Lightning,”  which  was  read  at 
the  Glasgow  meeting  of  tlie  Association  in  1001, 
the  author  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the 
Lightning  Research  Committee,  organised 
jointly  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  who  have 
since  investigated  a  very  large  number  of 
occurrences  from  the  reports  furnished  by  their 
observers.  It  was  decided  after  the  first  year 
to  confine  the  Committee’s  investigations  to 
buildings  which  were  fitted  with  conductors, 


*  A  paper,  written  for  the  British  Association  meeting 
at  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Killingworth  Hedges,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Hon.  Secretary  Lightning  Research  Committee,  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 


and,  following  this  course,  the  reports  on  about 
forty  protected  buildings  affected  by  lightning 
have  been  summarised  by  a  sub-committee, 
and  are  having  the  attention  of  the  General 
Committee,  who  will  in  due  course  issue  a 
report. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  usual  style  of  lightning  rod  as  fitted 
on  the  buildings  investigated  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  following: — (1)  Insufficient  number 
of  conductor  and  earth  connexions  ;  (2) 

the  absence  of  any  system  of  connecting  the 
metallic  portions  of  the  buildings  to  the  lightning 
conductor,  especially  the  interconnexion  of  the 
finials,  rain-water  pipes,  and  gutters.  In  the 
author’s  opinion  the  frequent  damage  by  side- 
flash  from  the  conductors  might  be  lessened  by 
running  a  horizontal  conductor  along  the  ridge, 
or  along  the  parapets  of  all  the  roofs,  somewhat 
after  the  method  which  is  almost  universally 
adopted  in  Central  Europe. 

The  lightning  strokes  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  : — (1)  Those  where  the  conductor 
conveyed  a  portion  of  the  flash  to  earth,  but 
the  side-flash  to  other  unearthed  metallic  con¬ 
ductors  damaged  the  building  ;  the  practice  of 
running  the  conductor  round  the  projecting 
masonry,  often  taking  sharp  bends,  doubtless 
facilitated  the  deviation  of  the  current  from  its 
direct  path  to  the  earth.  (2)  In  several  obser¬ 
vations  a  metallic  roof  of  large  area  received 
the  flash,  consequently  became  highly  charged, 
and  the  single  conductor  failed  to  convey  the 
whole  of  the  stroke,  a  portion  of  which  took  a 
circuitous  path — for  instance,  through  a  speak¬ 
ing-tube  and  an  electric  bell  wire.  (3)  A  Hash 
struck  the  building  at  two  points  simultaneously, 
a  lightning  conductor  taking  one  part  of  the 
stroke,  but  damage  was  caused  by  the  other  por¬ 
tion  selecting  an  unprotected  part  of  the  roof. 

Earth  Connexions. — With  a  few  exceptions 
these  had  the  defect  common  to  nearly  all 
earth-plates  which  are  simply  buried  in  the 
ground  close  to  the  foundations  of  a  building, 
and  owing  to  drainage  soon  became  dry, 
consequently  are  of  very  high  resistance. 
Architects  as  a  rule  object  to  sufficiently  deep 
holes  being  made  near  a  structure  ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  permanently  moist  ground  is  not 
reached.  The  tubular  earth  designed  by  the 
author  does  away  with  this  objection,  and  can 
be  kept  moist  by  leading  a  small  tube  to  the 
nearest  rain-water  pipe. 

Interconnexion  with  the  Metal  Work  of  o 
Building. — Although  the  utility  of  the  external 
metal  was  specially  put  forward  in  the  report  of 
the  Lightning  Rod  Conference  in  1882,  their 
recommendation  has  been  apparently  disre¬ 
garded  in  all  the  cases  under  review.  The 
Cavendish  Laboratory  (No.  64)  stroke,  which 
was  fortunately  unattended  with  danger  owing 
to  the  gas  in  the  gas-pipe  which  formed  the 
path  of  the  current  being  turned  off,  would  not 
have  taken  this  circuitous  path  had  the  leaden 
roof  been  connected  to  the  conductors  which  ran 
down  the  tower  only,  also  to  the  rain-water 
gutters  and  pipes,  which  should  have  been 
interconnected  at  the  bottom  and  properly 
earthed.  Again,  at  Bedford  (No.  88)  last  year, 
St.  Paul’s  Church  was  seriously  damaged  by  the 
flash  leaving  the  single  conductor  on  the  tower 
by  the  water  on  the  roof  and  passing  thence 
to  earth  by  means  of  the  rain-water  pipes.  In 
this  case  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lead 
pipes  were  not  fused,  but  their  round  section  was 
changed  into  an  oval  one  ;  the  iron  water-pipes 
were  broken.  This  incident  and  No.  68  (St. 
Pancras  Church,  Euston)  show  clearly  that  the 
damage  was  due  not  to  direct  stroke,  but  by  a 
portion  of  the  flash  leaving  the  main  conductor 
and  taking  a  circuitous  path  round  the  uncon¬ 
nected  metal  work  outside  and  inside  the 
buildings. 

Observation  No.  2  :  Kea  Church,  Truro. 
The  copper  sheathing  of  the  spire,  owing  to  its 
great  capacity,  could  not  discharge  through  the 
one  excellent  conductor  to  earth,  consequently 
the  flash  divided,  part  going  by  the  conductor 
and  part  by  the  alternative  path  formed  by  the 
copper  covering  of  the  spire  to  a  rain-water 
pipe,  thence  sparking  through  a  parapet  wall 
to  lead  flashing  down  another  pipe,  and  then 
along  a  very  small  copper  wire  used  for  training 
plants,  to  the  main  conductor.  Similar  effects 
were  noted  in  Stoers  Lighthouse  (No.  54)  and 
Devaar  Lighthouse  (No.  56),  the  divided  flash 
in  the  former  leaving  the  conductor  for  a 
telephone  wire  and  in  the  latter  for  a  speaking- 
tube.  In  these  observations  the  conductors 
may  be  said  to  have  acted  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  if  the  structures  had  been  entirely  unpro¬ 
tected  the  damage  would  have  been  greater, 
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but  by^proper^attention  to  the  necessities  0] 
each  case,  and  increasing  the  number  of  thi 
conductors,  the  risk  would  probably  be  nil,  a| 
there  would  be  a  definite  path  for  the  lightninj 
to  take. 

Quite  the  most  interesting  case  is  that  ai 
Possingworth  House  (No.  67),  struck  in  Jun< 
and  again  in  August,  1902,  although  the  roo: 
fairly  bristled  with  air  terminals,  every  cliimne] 
being  protected,  mostly  with  its  own  conducts 
and  earth  connexion.  It  is  probable  that  on  th< 
second  occasion  the  flash  divided,  one  pari 
selecting  a  chimney  stack,  which  it  damaged 
bending  the  air  terminal  to  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
while  the  other,  neglecting  the  many  points 
fell  on  an  unprotected  statue  much  lower  that 
the  chimney  and  went  to  earth  by  the  iroi 
frame  of  a  conservatory,  showing  the  unre 
liability  of  a  number  of  independent  conductors 
which  should  have  been  interconnected  bi 
means  of  a  horizontal  wire  led  along  the  ridge 
this  would  in  all  probability  prevent  anj 
serious  damage. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  shown  by  an  interesting 
experiment  that  a  column  ot  hot  air  is  oftei 
selected  by  a  flash  although  a  lightning  rod  mat 
be  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  chimney.  Mosl 
of  our  large  stacks  have  a  band  of  metal  t< 
which  the  air  terminals  are  fitted,  and  fron 
these  two  conductors  should  be  led  to  earth 
The  method  adopted  in  Germany  appears  to  bi 
simpler,  and  consists  of  a  heavy  iron  framj 
rising  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  stack,  anc 
continued  at  the  apex  so  as  to  form  an  aigrette 
That  lightning  may  prefer  the  smoke  issuing 
from  a  chimney  was  shown  by  the  stroke  at  tin 
East  London  Waterworks,  Sunbury,  last  year 
the  flash  doing  some  damage  to  the  capping 
before  it  arrived  at  the  standpipe  inside,  whicl 
was  a  perfect  earth  in  that  it  was  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  company’s  mains. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  thi 
author  are  that  there  is  very  little  advantage 
in  placing  isolated  rods  on  an  ordinary  building 
unless  it  has  a  high  tower.  A  church,  tol 
instance,  with  a  spire  should  have  at  least  tw<i 
conductors  from  top  to  earth.  Even  then 
if  any  other  part  ot  the  structure  happens  to  be 
in  the  path  of  a  discharge  from  a  cloud  to  the 
ground,  the  stroke  may  disregard  the  protectee 
towers  or  spire  and  fall  on  the  building 
choosing  some  lower  point.  If  the  suggestion 
put  forward  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  at  the  Batl 
meeting  in  1888  were  more  closely  followed,  ana 
the  conductors  so  arranged  that  they  form  t 
protective  network  over  all  the  roofs,  a  flasl 
would  in  all  probability  be  received  by  somi 
portion  of  the  system  and  pass  without  ham 
to  the  ground  by  one  of  the  numerous  earths  t( 
which  the  network  would  be  connected. 

The  insurance  offices  appear  to  disregard  thi] 
question  of  adequate  protection,,  and  are  quit? 
content  if  the  single  conductor  which  has  noi 
prevented  serious  damage,  for  instance,  to  i 
church  is  replaced,  and,  moreover,  take  mi 
steps  to  have  the  earth  connexion  tested 
periodically  ;  also  the  few  uneonnected  lightninji 
rods  erected  on  our  national  museums,  picturo 
galleries,  and  other  public  buildings  contrast 
most  unfavourably  with  the  more  scientific 
methods  adopted  on  the  Continent,  mon, 
especially  in  Germany,  where  in  some  district! 
the  local  authorities  have  issued  rules  as  to  thi 
erection  and  testing  of  lightning  conductors! 
to  which  the  various  public  bodies  have  to 
conform,  and  in  some  cities  householders  ar-i| 
subject  to  penalties  if  the  S3rstem  is  alloweoj 
to  get  out  of  order. 


Tideswell  Church  Restoration.— One  o 
the  most  important  undertakings  in  con-i 
nexion  with  the  restoration  of  the  ancienn 
church  at  Tideswell  has  just  been  carried 
out — viz.,  the  removal  of  the  modern  galleryr 
erected  about  1826,  and  which  so  disfigured  thil 
west  end  of  the.  church.  The  noble  towe:' 
arch,  the  beautiful  transitional  window,  and 
the  groined  arch,  are  now  once  more  revealed 
to  view.  The  work  of  removal  of  the  gals 
lery  and  north  porches  has  been  voluntarih 
done.  The  removal  of  this  gallery  has  ret 
vealed  little  of  interest  in  the  way  o 
antiquity.  A  “  squint,”  a  few  feet  above  thil1 
belfry  door,  has  been  reopened,  and  in  several 
places  the  walls  show  signs  of  ancient  decorar' 
tion  and  inscriptions.  Two  boards  found  bea\- 
angels’  heads  painted  thereon.  The  gallerd 
for  the  most  part  was  not  of  that  substantiaii 
character  as  was  anticipated,  and  some  of  th»)| 
timber  was  quite  rotten  and  not  removed  toe 
soon.  The  architect  for  the  work  is  Mr.  J 
Oldrid  Scott,  of  London.  The  work  of  prer 
paring  the  carved  oak  porches  is  being  pushed 
on  with. — Derbyshire  Advertiser. 
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RESERVOIR  CONSTRUCTION.* 

\torage  Reservoirs  with  Earthen  Embankments. 
\a)  The  Impervious  Core  below  Ground, 
irious  types  of  Construction  and  their  Cost. — 
lis  point  has  been  dealt  with  since  concrete 
p  on  more  than  one  occasion  recently  been 
dared  to  be  the  cheapest  type.  .  * 

Owing  to  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
rmeability  of  the  natural  strata  on  the  water 
re  of  the  core  and  for  other  reasons,  this 
onot  be  designed  on  rational  lines,  hence 
jre  are  numerous  types  of  construction, 
tering  very  widely,  evolved  mostly  from  the 
jumulated  experiences  of  various  practi- 
ners.  It  may  consist  of  rubble  masonry  (a 
oe  very  little  used  in  this  country) ;  cement 
lcrete ;  lime  concrete ;  clay  puddle ;  or  a 
nbination  of  puddle  with  concrete  or  brick- 
rk.  When  formed  of  concrete  (the  concrete, 

;  course,  stopping  some  distance  before  the 
rface  is  reached),  the  core  is,  in  the  majority 
leases,  about  6  ft.  wide  till  it  widens  out 
wards,  either  by  battering  or  stepping,  to 
;eive  the  superposed  puddle  core  and  consists 
Neither  5  to  1  cement  concrete  or  4  to  1  lime 
lcretc  with  the  matrix  richer  at  wet  spots, 
ken  formed  of  clay  puddle  the  core  has  a 
:facc  width  equal  to  one-fourth  to  one-third 
the  depth  of  water  impounded,  and  reduces 
wnwards  rapidly  till  a  minimum  width  of 
m  10  to  12  ft.  is  reached,  after  which  it  is 
rallel.  In  many  cases  the  puddle  rests  on  a 
lcrete  shoe. 

Another  type  of  puddle  core  is  protected  on 
3  sides  and  bottom  by  means  of  concrete, 
sides  the  above  main  types  of  construction 
jre  are,  of  course,  numerous  minor  types.  In 
isidering  the  costs  of  the  various  types,  it  will 
assumed  that  concrete  materials  and  pudrde 
1  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  Assuming 
iepth  of  water  in  reservoir  of  70  ft.  and  a 
pth  of  trench  of  GO  ft.,  the  cost  per  lineal  yard 
the  various  types  of  construction  would  be 
proximately  as  underf  : — 

Cement,  Concrete  Type. 

£  s.  d. 

:avations,  including  pumping,  55  cubic 


ds.  at  6s . 16  10  0 

iberiug,  allowing  for  reselling,  160  cubic 

6.  at  Is.  3d . 10  0  0 

lent  concrete  (5  to  1),  38  cubic  yds.  at  16s..  30  8  0 

y  puddle  to  surface,  17  cubic  yds.  at  4s.  6d.  3  16  6 

Total  per  lineal  yard . £60  14  6 

Lime,  Concrete  Type. 

aent,  concrete  type  as  above  . 60  14  6 

luct  difference  in  concretes,  38  cubic  yds. 
t  4s.  Gd . ‘  .  8  11  0 

Total  per  lineal  yard . £52  3  6 

Clay  Puddle  Type  (10  ft.  trench). 

Javations,  including  pumping,  73  cubic  yds. 

1 5s . 18  5  0 

iberiug,  allowing  for  reselling,  180  cubic  ft. 

t  Is.  3d . 11  5  0 

y  puddle,  73  cubic  yds.  at  4s.  6d . 16  8  6 


Total  per  lineal  yard . £45  18  6 

Clay  Puddle  Type,  with  Concrete  Shoe. 

y  puddle  type  as  above  . 45  18  6 

;ra  value  of  concrete  over  puddle,  5J  cubic 

ds.  at  12s.  6d .  3  8  9 

Total  per  lineal  yard . £49  7  3 

IBINATION  TY'PE  OR  PUDDLE  SANDWICHED  BETWEEN 

Concrete. 

£  s.  d. 

lavations,  including  pumping,  65  cubic 

ds.  at  5s . 16  5  0 

ibering,  allowing  for  reselling,  168  cubic  ft. 

t  Is.  3d .  10  10  0 

icrete  (5  to  1),  39  cubic  yds.  at  17s.  6d.  ..  34  2  6 

y  puddle,  26  cubic  yds.  at  4s.  6d .  5  17  0 

Total  per  lineal  yard . £66  14  6 


S'rom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  under  no 
linary  circumstances  can  the  “  concrete  ”  type 
cheaper  than  the  “  puddle  ”  type.  There 
1  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  superiority 
the  “  concrete  ”  type,  but  numerous  failures 
phasise  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  ern- 
lyment  of  the  highest  qualities  of  materials, 
Skmanship,  and  supervision  in  its  construc¬ 
ts  and  in  the  case  of  direct  labour  the  super¬ 
ion  should  be  more  efficient  than  if  the 
rk  were  contracted  for.  Unless  the  above 
iditions  can  be  absolutely  guaranteed,  clay 
ddle  forms  by  far  the  safest  filling  for  the 
nch. 

,b)  The  enormous  depths  to  which  some 
ervoir  trenches  have  recently  been  sunk,  and 

A  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Mitchell  prepared  to  be  read  at 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
nicipal  and  County  Engineers,  held  at  Shrewsbury, 
y  14,  15,  and  16. 

These  costs  are  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  no 
ticular  locality  but  as  rough  general  averages  for 
iparative  purposes. 


the  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  efficiency 
even  after  these  great  depths  have  been  reached, 
especially  in  twisted  strata,  have  led  the  author 
to  consider  whether  the  reservoirs  could  not 
have  been  constructed  more  economically  and 
efficiently  by  methods  not  involving  trench 
sinking.  Several  such  cases  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  following  the  method  adopted  in 
tightening  the  Randymere  Reservoir,  Whitby, 
and  the  author  found  that  after  making  large 
allowances  for  contingencies  this  method  of 
construction  came  out  much  cheaper  than  any 
other. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages 
possessed  by  this  method,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  embankments  do  not  require  any  fine 
selected  material,  in  fact,  the  stonier  they  are 
the  better,  and  therefore  are  very  cheap  to 
construct  ;  moreover,  as  the  inner  slope  is  not 
saturated  with  water,  the  section  of  the  embank¬ 
ments  can  be  much  reduced. 

2.  The  reservoir  is  much  cleaner,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  with  vegetation  on  the  banks  ; 
shallow  parts  at  the  upper  end  can  be 
readily  cut  off  so  as  to  increase  the  average 
depth. 

3.  Reservoirs  could  be  constructed  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  geological  strata.  Thus  many 
favourable  sites  for  reservoirs  could  be  utilised 
where  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make 
reservoirs  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  too  many  cases  the  location  of  reservoir 
embankments  is  determined  entirely  from 
surface  indications,  the  underlying  strata  being 
guessed  at  from  the  small  portions  of  com¬ 
minuted  strata  withdrawn  from  boreholes  of 
small  diameter,  the  engineer  trusting  to  luck 
to  find  a  decent  bottom  at  a  reasonable  depth. 
Trial  shaft  sinking  (by  which  alone  a  sound 
judgment  can  be  made)  is  frequently  postponed 
till  the  water  authority  is  committed  to  a 
contract  and  as  a  fresh  site  means  a  fresh  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  site  is  adhered  to,  no  matter 
what  the  final  cost  of  the  structure  may  be. 
The  author  believes  that  in  such  cases  the 
above  method  of  construction  will  often  well 
repay  investigation. 

(c)  Position  of  Valve  Shaft. — The  valve  shaft 
is  frequently  built  almost  entirely  exposed,  but 
for  economy  with  equal  efficiency  it  should 
undoubtedly  be  placed  entirely  in  the  solid 
ground  for  the  following  among  other  reasons, 
viz.  :  — 

If  exposed,  it  means  that  the  shaft  is  usually 
an  ornamental  octagonal  tower  of  masonry,  and 
in  order  to  secure  water-tightness  under  the 
extremes  of  temperature,  the  shaft  must  be  lined 
with  cast-iron  cylinders  ;  a  long  foot-bridge  is 
also  necessary  as  an  approach.  There  have  also 
been  cases  of  the  valve  tower  being  injured  by 
movement  of  the  earthwork  of  the  embank¬ 
ment.  All  the  above  contribute  to  render  an 
exposed  valve  shaft  very  expensive,  and  it 
possesses  no  advantage  whatever  over  a  shaft 
built  entirely  in  the  solid.  The  valve  shaft 
should  be  built  immediately  on  the  water  side 
of  the  impervious  core  of  the  embankment ;  a 
little  scheming  will  generally  determine  suitable 
positions  for  the  various  draw-off  pipes  without 
much  disturbance  of  the  natural  strata. 

(d)  The  great  variation  in  the  top  width  of 
puddle  walls  calls  for  comment.  The  top  width 
in  many  of  the  older  reservoirs  was  only  4  ft., 
while  during  the  last  ten  years  in  deep  reservoirs 
where  first-class  puddle  and  backing  have  been 
used,  the  top  width  has  varied  from  6  to  14  ft. 
— the  latter  being  surely  very  extravagant. 
The  amount  of  cover  given  to  the  puddle  wall 
is  also  most  important.  In  many  large  reser¬ 
voirs  it  is  as  small  as  14  in.,  which  is  far  too 
small  considering  the  great  danger  of  the  puddle 
wall  cracking,  and  the  comparatively  trifling 
expense  of  adding  a  foot  or  two  to  the  height 
of  the  embankment. 

So  great  is  the  danger  should  a  drought  be 
succeeded  by  a  very  heavy  flood,  as  happened  in 
the  north  of  England  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
author  believes  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have 
a  pipe  laid  across  every  important  embankment, 
so  that  the  roadway  might  be  kept  moist  in  dry 
weather,  and  so  keep  the  top  of  the  puddle  wall 
in  good  condition.  The  cost  of  this  in  most 
cases  would  be  infinitesimal,  as  springs  can  be 
caught  on  the  higher  ground  near  most  embank¬ 
ments.  The  same  idea  could  be  applied  to 
masonry  dams  where  so  severe  stresses  are 
developed  in  the  masonry  by  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  A  stream  of  water  could  be  kept 
flowing  continually  over  all  exposed  masonry. 
The  water  thus  flowing  out  of  the  reservoir 
would  not  be  wasted,  as  it  would  form  part  of 
the  compensation  water. 


(e)  Within  the  last  nine  years  there  have  been 
constructed  three  reservoirs  at  the  terminations 
of  three  of  the  largest  aqueducts  of  this  country, 
the  capacities  varying  from  700  to  120  million 
gallons.  The  types  of  construction  are  :  ( 1 ) 
earthen  reservoir,  with  puddle  wall,  lined  on 
embankments  only  ;  (2)  concrete  reservoir,  with 
vertical  retaining  walls  and  brick  and  asphalte 
lining ;  (3)  earthen  reservoir,  with  puddle  wall, 
completely  lined  with  concrete  and  pitching. 

Considering  that  all  three  waters  are  practic¬ 
ally  identical  in  character,  it  seems  strange,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  economies  possible  by  the 
adoption  of  the  first  type,  that  the  other  two 
types  should  have  been  used,  particularly  the 
second,  the  author  not  being  aware  that  there  is 
any  advantage  in  vertical  walls.  Doubtless 
“  circumstances  alter  cases,”  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  application  of  even  that  truism. 

(/)  Till  recently  the  author  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  advantage  of  numerous  decanting  pipes 
in  deep  reservoirs  was  universally  admitted, 
but  having  occasion  to  visit  a  deep  reservoir 
under  construction  he  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  water  was  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from 
near  the  bottom,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
this  point  discussed. 

Service  Reservoirs. 

(а)  Circulation  of  the  Water. — Too  little  atten¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  given  to  the  prevention  of 
stagnation  of  the  water  in  service  reservoirs  in 
this  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  foreign 
engineers  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme. 

In  some  cases  for  the  sole  object  of  cramming 
all  the  valves  together,  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes 
are  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  no  chance  of  circulation. 

Considering  the  small  extra  expense  involved 
the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  should  be  so  arranged 
that  there  is  as  much  circulation  as  possible. 
The  inlet  pipe  should  discharge  well  below  the 
surface,  and  if  there  are  several  inlets  and  out¬ 
lets  they  should  be  spaced  well  apart  and  at 
various  levels.  Floating  outlets  are  sometimes 
used  in  covered  service  reservoirs,  but  the 
author  believes  that,  generally  speaking,  these 
are  a  mistake.  Very  often  the  water  entering  a 
covered  reservoir  is  slightly  warmer  than  that  in 
the  reservoir  owing  to  its  passage  through  a 
surface  condenser  or  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
hence  has  an  inclination  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
The  result  is,  that  if  a  floating  outlet  is  used,  the 
incoming  water  is  skimmed  off  without  mixing 
with  the  rest.  Generally  speaking,  unless  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  suspended  matter  in  the  water, 
floating  outlets  should  not  be  used,  as  most 
service  reservoirs  are  sufficiently  shallow  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  water  being  superior  in  clearness  to  the 
lower  part  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

(б)  Ventilation  of  Reservoirs. — The  author 
believes  that  in  many  cases  too  much  ventila¬ 
tion  has  been  provided  for  covered  reservoirs, 
as  there  is  the  chance  of  objectionable  matter 
being  introduced  through  them.  To  guard 
against  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  put  some 
filtering  material  for  the  air  into  the  ventilators. 

Generally  speaking,  the  capacity  of  service 
reservoirs  is  such  that  with  even  the  maximum 
rate  of  inflow  the  water  level  rises  very  slowly 
and  forces  the  air  very  gently  through  the 
ventilators,  and  there  is  exceedingly  little  risk 
of  any  dangerous  uplifting  effect  on  the  roof. 

It  hence  seems  rather  absurd  to  see,  as  are  some¬ 
times  seen,  as  many  as  thirty  ventilators  on  a 
small  reservoir. 


Nethy  Bridge  Institute,  N.B. — The  new 
institute  which  has  just  been  built  at  Nethy 
Bridge  was  opened  recently.  The  institute 
contains  two  recreation-rooms,  which  can  be 
united  in  one  for  meetings,  the  hall  being 
then  capable  of  seating  250  people.  There  is 
also  a  library  and  reading-room,  etc.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
architect,  Edinburgh. 

Congregational  Schools,  Brightside,  Shef¬ 
field. — On  the  25th  ult.  the  foundation-stones 
of  new  Congregational  Sunday  schools  were 
laid.  The  site  is  at  the  rear  of  the  present 
chapel,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a 
large  assembly  hall,  50  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  a 
gallery  at  one  end.  There  will  be  eleven 
smaller  rooms,  including  a  library,  a  young 
men’s  room,  and  young  women’s  room.  The 
other  eight  rooms  will  be  utilised  as  class¬ 
rooms  for  the  scholars.  The  building  is  con¬ 
structed  to  accommodate  500  persons.  Messrs. 
Henry  Boote  and  Son  are  the  contractors,  and 
Messrs.  C.  J.  Innocent  and  Son  the  architects. 
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JASPER  AS  A  BUILDING  STONE. 

In  the  works  of  classical  writers,  jasper 
is  described  as  a  translucent  stone,  generally  of 
an  emerald -like  green.  Most  probably  the 
jasper  of  the  ancients  included  stones  now 
regarded  as  varieties  of  chalcedony  and  agate. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  stone  intended  in  the 
account  of  that  city  whose  light  was  said  to  be 
“  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a 
jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal,”  there  was  a 
variety  known  as  Egyptian  jasper,  much  used 
in  ancient  art,  and  found  near  the  Nile  in 
nodules  having  bands  of  red,  yellow,  or  brown. 
According  to  modern  nomenclature,  jasper  is 
an  impure  form  of  silicon  dioxide,  and  may  be 
defined  as  an  opaque,  close-grained  variety  of 
quartz,  the  colour  of  which  is  red,  brown,  purple, 
heliotrope,  or  old  gold.  The  most  usual 
colours  are  red  and  brown,  the  former  due  to  the 
presence  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  the  latter  to  the 
same  oxide  in  a  hydrated  condition.  The 
modern  jasper  is  found  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  and  has  been  known 
to  exist  in  very  considerable  quantities  in 
Scotland  and  North  Wales.  Practically  no 
use  of  this  beautiful  material  has  been  made  in 
decorative  and  constructional  building  work, 
owing  to  its  exceptional  hardness,  which  is  quite 
ten  times  that  of  granite,  and  renders  impossi¬ 
ble  any  efficient  treatment  by  the  ordinary  tools 
of  the  stone-cutter. 

By  means  of  a  newly- patented  method, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  work  the  stone  without 
difficulty,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  last  week 
of  witnessing  some  practical  tests  of  the  first 
machine  erected  in  this  country  for  dressing  and 
moulding  stone  under  the  system  in  question. 
This  machine,  invented  by  M.  Jaspart,  of  Paris, 
has  been  installed  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick  Brothers,  Trafford  Park,  Man¬ 
chester,  these  works  being  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  business  of  the  Jasper  Com¬ 
pany,  of  London.  The  general  construction 
of  the  machine  will  readily  be  understood  by 
the  following  description.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first  being  a  heavy  vertical  frame 
resembling  that  of  a  drilling  or  boring  machine, 
and  the  second  includes  a  horizontal  bed  like 
that  of  an  iron  turning-lathe,  having  a  recipro¬ 
cating  table  upon  which  the  stone  is  clamped. 
The  vertical  frame  is  fitted  with  a  spindle 
driven  by  means  of  a  belt  at  a  speed  of  2,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  spindle  is  screwed  for  the  attachment  of 
an  abrasive  wheel,  composed  of  corundum  and 
other  substances.  The  wheels  can  be  made 
of  any  desired  proportions  and  shape  to  suit 
the  class  of  work  and  the  thickness  of  the  slab 
to  be  dressed  or  moulded,  and  the  spindle  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired  within  certain 
limits.  The  horizontal  bed  is  fixed  in  front  of 
the  frame  carrying  the  abrasive  wheel,  so  that 
the  reciprocating  table,  with  a  movement 
resembling  that  of  a  planing- machine  bed, 
may  cause  the  whole  length  of  the  stone  to 
pass  in  front  of  the  wheel  for  treatment.  For 
the  purpose  of  adjustment,  the  upper  end  of 
each  of  the  two  pedestals  supporting  the  bed 
is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  socket,  which  is  bored 
out  to  fit  the  turned  end  of  a  pillar  secured 
to  the  under-side  of  the  bed.  Consequently, 
the  height  of  the  reciprocating  table  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  thickness  of  the 
stone  to  be  worked.  The  table  has  an  angular 
adjustment  for  champering  the  edges  of 
slabs,  and  is  provided  with  screw  gear  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  slide  rest,  so  that  the 
stone  can  be  brought  up  to  the  abrasive 
wheel,  and  drawn  away  from  it  when  the 
work  has  been  finished.  This  transverse 
movement  would  enable  the  attendant  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  each  cut  at  will,  but, 
in  practice,  the  cut  is  automatically  regulated, 
the  depth  being  fa  in.  for  each  longitu¬ 
dinal  travel  of  the  table.  The  forward  and 
backward  motion  of  the  table  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  screw  fitted  in  the  horizontal  becl 
and  connected  with  a  shaft  driven  by  one  of 
two  belts,  one  open  and  the  other  crossed. 
Reversal  of  the  motion  of  the  table  takes  place 
automatically  at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  when 
an  arm  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the 
table  comes  into  contact  with  a  collar  attached  to 
a  horizontal  rod  connected  with  the  striking 
gear  of  the  driving  belts.  A  loose  pulley  is 
fitted  between  the  two  driving  pulleys,  but  the 
motion  of  the  travelling  table  can  be  in¬ 
stantaneously  stopped  by  a  lever,  which  dis¬ 
engages  the  nut  working  along  the  actuating 
screw  in  the  bed.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
description  that  after  the  slab  of  stone  has  been 
correctly  placed  in  position,  the  whole  of  the 


operations  are  automatically  conducted.  The 
only  work  left  for  the  attendant  is  to  look  on 
and  at  the  proper  time  to  stop  the  machine, 
when  the  moulded  slab  can  be  taken  away. 

During  our  recent  visit  to  Trafford  Park, 
this  machine  was  tested  with  various  kinds  of 
stone,  including  Portland  stone,  Carrara 
marble,  Mexican  onyx,  and  red  Welsh  jasper. 
The  object  in  each  case  was  to  form  a  2-in. 
decorative  mould  on  the  face  of  the  slab,  and 
the  results  are  briefly  stated  below  : — 

Portland  stone. — Length  of  slab,  5  ft.  ; 
speed  of  travel,  6  ft.  per  minute  ;  depth  of  cut, 
xs  in.  Time  occupied,  minutes. 

Carrara  marble. — Length  of  slab,  18  in.  ; 
speed  of  travel,  6  ft.  per  minute  ;  depth  of  cut, 

in.  Time  occupied,  6£  minutes. 

Mexican  onyx. — Length  of  slab,  3  ft.  ;  speed 
of  travel,  6  ft.  per  minute ;  depth  of  cut, 
fa  in.  Time  occupied,  10  minutes. 

Red  Welsh  jasper. — Length  of  slab,  2  ft.  6  in.  ; 
speed  of  travel,  6  ft.  per  minute  ;  depth  of  cut, 
fa  in.  Time  occupied,  48  minutes.11' 

The  quality  of  the  work  performed  is  excel¬ 
lent,  the  surface  being  geometrically  true,  and 
so  smoothly  finished  that  no  further  dressing  is 
requisite  beyond  the  raising  of  the  polish.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mexican  onyx,  the  result  was 
particularly  satisfactory,  especially  as  this  stone 
invariably  presents  flaws,  which  constitute  a 
serious  obstacle  to  shaping  by  hand  tools.  As 
may  be  expected,  the  working  of  hard  stones 
must  cause  a  certain  amount  of  wear  on  the 
periphery  of  the  cutting  wheel,  but  in  the 
ordinary  way  the  only  evidence  of  this  is  a  slight 
reduction  of  diameter  in  course  of  time.  If, 
however,  the  shape  of  the  mould  becomes 
altered  owing  to  the  presence  of  exceptionally 
hard  layers  or  bands  in  the  stone,  the  original 
profile  can  quickly  be  restored  by  re-turning  in 
a  lathe.  We  may  here  mention  that  the 
abrasive  wheels  are  usually  supplied  by  the 
patentees  in  cylindrical  form,  the  moulds 
required  being  cut  at  the  works  of  the  user. 
The  new  machine  is  said  to  be  equally  suitable 
for  working  granite,  the  speed  of  travel  for 
this  stone  being  3  ft.  per  minute.  It  is  curious 
that  the  speed  for  jasper  (6  ft.  per  minute) 
should  be  the  same  as  that  for  Portland  stone 
and  marble,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  reason  for  this  apparently  anomalous 
circumstance.  The  Jaspart  machine  is  made  in 
various  sizes  for  working  table  tops,  mantel 
pieces,  and  small  architectural  details,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  machine  here  described,  for 
dealing  with  slabs  weighing  several  tons. 

We  are  informed  that  further  adaptations  of 
the  abrasive  compound  are  contemplated,  and 
that  it  will  bo  applied  to  saw  blades,  rubbing 
beds,  and  other  stone-working  appliances. 
Jasper  is  now  being  quarried  on  an  extensive 
scale  at  Aberdaron,  not  far  from  Braicli-y- 
Pwll,  the  “  Land’s  End  ”  of  North  Wales, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  further  development 
of  the  patent  to  which  we  have  alluded  will 
render  generally  available  a  new  building  stone, 
combining  more  beautiful  colouring  than  marble, 
and  possessing  greater  strength  and  better 
weathering  qualities  than  granite. 

- — - 

THE  KLEINE  FLOOR  SYSTEM. 

Many  patented  systems  of  floor  construction 
suffer  from  the  drawback  that  they  involve 
the  employment  of  specially-manufactured 
sections  of  steel  and  of  special  forms  of  brick, 
terra-cotta,  or  similar  materials.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  cost  of  construction  is  undesirably 
increased  by  the  conveyance  of  materials  to  the 
site,  as  well  as  by  the  comparatively  high  prices 
of  special  products.  The  essential  features 
claimed  for  the  type  of  flooring  here  described  are  : 
— ( 1 )  That,  as  ordinary  bricks  and  simple  sections 
of  steel  are  employed,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum ;  (2)  that  the  floor  can  be  built  in  wide 
spans  without  the  aid  of  joists,  thus  saving 
their  cost;  and  (3)  that  it  possesses  in  a  marked 
degree  fire-resisting  and  sound-resisting  pro¬ 
perties.  Although  quite  new  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Kleine  floor  has  been  largely  used 
in  Germany  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  imperial  and  municipal 
authorities  have  adopted  it  very  extensively 
in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  Germany. 

On  Tuesday  last  we  availed  ourselves  of  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  construction  of 
three  spans  of  this  flooring,  one  of  16  ft.  and 
two  of  6  ft.  9  in.  between  supports.  The 
method  followed  is  extremely  simple,  and,  when 

*  Owing  to  lack  of  time,  we  were  only  able  to  be 
present  during  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  this  test. 


the  details  have  once  been  settled  by  the  arch! 
tect,  any  bricklayer  can  perform  all  the  worj 
required  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity 
Let  us  assume  that  a  floor  panel  has  to  be  buil 
between  two  main  girders  placed  16  ft.  aparl 
In  the  first  place,  the  lower  flange  of  eac! 
girder  is  enclosed  by  a  strip  of  expanded  stee 
or  galvanised  netting.  Then  a  fight  platform  i 
formed  over  the  area  to  be  covered,  for  th 
temporary  support  of  the  work,  this  platforr 
being  of  boards  which  need  not  be  nearer  t 
each  other  than,  say,  1 1  in.,  and  its  upper  surfac 
being  about  an  inch  lower  than  the  under  sid 
of  the  girders.  A  course  of  bricks  on  edg 
is  then  laid  in  cement  mortar  between  th 
girders,  the  two  end  bricks  being  roughl 
rebated,  so  that  the  under  surface  of  th 
course  may  fie  on  the  supporting  platform,  an 
thus  project  below  the  level  of  the  flanges  c 
the  girders.  A  strip  of  steel,  say,  2  in.  wide  b 
J  in.  thick,  is  next  placed  along  the  side  of  th 
course  of  brickwork  upon  a  layer  of  mortar  ths 
serves  to  raise  it  about  1  in.  above  the  board 
After  this  has  been  done,  a  second  course  ( 
bricks  on  edge  is  laid,  thus  enclosing  the  stri 
of  steel.  Two  similar  courses  of  brickwor 
are  then  laid  above  the  others,  but  without  th 
addition  of  the  steel  kar.  Several  doub] 
courses,  the  bricks  laid  flat,  with  steel  bai 
between  the  lower  courses,  are  then  buil 
and,  after  them,  another  series  of  four  course 
of  bricks  on  edge  as  before.  The  process  : 
continued  until  the  required  space  is  entirel 
covered.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  stei 
bars  are  supported  on  the  flanges  of  the  mai 
girders  at  each  end,  and  that  the  courses  < 
bricks  on  edge  form  stiffening  ribs  for  the  floo: 
the  spacing  of  the  ribs  being  varied  accordin 
to  circumstances.  The  lower  flanges  of  th 
main  girders  are  protected  by  cement  mortj 
plastered  into  the  gap  left  by  the  rebated  brick. 
In  the  case  of  short  spans,  all  the  courses  ma 
be  laid  flat  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Anoth< 
mode  of  building  floors  upon  the  Kleine  systei 
is  to  employ  hollow  bricks,  made  similarly  1 
the  Hempstead  bricks  which  were  recent! 
described  in  our  columns,  the  advantage  therefc 
secured  being  reduction  of  weight  and  labou 
If  made  of  sufficient  depth,  a  single  layer  of  tl 
hollow  bricks  will  suffice  for  the  entire  thickne 
of  the  floor,  thus  saving  further  time  in  coi 
struction.  The  under  surface  of  the  floor  ca 
be  plastered  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  upp< 
surface  may  be  finished  with  concrete  and  cemei 
or  covered  with  any  suitable  material,  such  ; 
wood-block  flooring,  terazzo,  or  floor  boards.  1 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  examinatio 
of  constructional  details  during  the  progre 
of  work  and  inquiry  into  the  questions 
mechanical  strength  and  physical  properti- 
are  functions  that  cannot  be  performed  simu 
taneously.  ‘  For  this  reason,  we  are  unable  1 
the  present  moment  to  express  any  definii 
opinion  as  to  the  strength,  fire-resisting  ai; 
sound-resisting  qualities  of  the  new  flo! 
system.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  t 
employment  of  steel  in  the  manner  describi 
will  afford  considerable  resistance  to  tens] 
stress  in  the  area  below  the  neutral  axis  of  t 
construction,  and,  assuming  all  details  to  > 
properly  settled  with  due  regard  to  the  weigi 
to  be  carried,  there  is  every  reason  for  believii 
that  the  claims  of  the  patentee  may  be  fu 
justified  by  practical  tests.  So  far  as  concert 
resistance  to  fire,  there  is  no  doubt  whatev 
that  any  floor  built  of  brick  is  sure  to  give  sata 
factory  results.  We  are  informed  that  a  f 
test  of  this  floor  system  under  heavy  loadirl 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeli 
and  we  may,  therefore,  have  occasion  to  mai 
some  further  reference  to  the  subject, 
conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  invent 
claims  that  his  floor  can  be  built  so  cheap 
as  to  compare  favourably  in  cost  with  ordinal 
timber  floors,  such  as  are  almost  invariab 
found  in  dwelling-houses.  If  this  claim  c 
be  substantiated,  there  will  certainly  be  1 
great  future  for  the  system  we  have  hd 
discussed. 


Joint  Isolation  Hospital,  Nobm anton  a 
District. — Contracts  were  let  on  Friday  1; 
week  by  the  Hospital  Committee  for  the  Nf1 
manton  avid  District  Joint  Isolation  Ho6pi: 
to  be  built  at  Featherstone  for  13.977£.  T 
hospital  is  intended  to  serve  the  districts  f 
Normanton,  Castleford,  Featherstone,  Wb 
wood,  and  Altofts,  and  comprises  administE 
tion  block,  laundry,  two  fever  pavilions,  c 
enteric  pavilion,  an  isolation  pavilion,  portetj 
lodge,  and  discharge  block,  and  is  for  foil 
beds.  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Fearnley, 
Featherstone,  is  the  architect  for  the  work’] 
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XHIBITION  OF  HANDICRAFTS  AT 
HASLEMERE. 

ibre  was  an  interesting  exhibition  at 
emere  last  week,  when  the  six  handicraft 
strie8  which  have  in  recent  years  been 
Led  there,  held  their  first  annual  exhibi- 
The  exhibition  was  interesting  from  an 
itect’s  point  of  view,  for  the  furniture  and 
iwork  which  was  shown,  as  well  as  for 
ihurch  hangings,  pottery,  and  tiles.  Many 
itects  experience  the  difficulty  of  getting 
ch  embroidery  or  hangings  with  any 
fiance  of  living  art  about  them,  or 
ired  textiles  of  any  sort  that  will 
stand  wear  and  remain  permanent  in 
ar.  The  shop-sold  article,  both  in  furniture 
weaving,  is  made  by  machines  human  or 
lanical,  with  a  result  that  it  is  almost 
universal  belief  that  good  and  permanent 
jflhings  for  our  houses  cannot  now  be 
ined.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  no 
finery  can  ever  supplant  the  handicralts ; 
until  that  lesson  is  learnt  people  will  go  on 
ding  their  money  on  things  that  are  cheap 
>uy  and  fashionable  at  the  time  bought, 
which  are  in  reality  dear  at  any  price, 
use  they  are  both  of  a  fashion  and  cf  a 
tmanship  that  passes  away.  We  do  not 
to  support  those  who  would  show  us  the 
st  bones  of  construction  and  hold  them 
is  a  type  of  beauty.  Simplicity  has  its 
5  in  art,  the  humblest  object  can  show 
h  ingenuity  of  construction  or  be  decorated 
the  richest  forms  of  decoration  so  long  as 
tains  those  qualities  of  beauty,  fitness  or 
ice  that  justify  its  existence  ;  and  it 
irely  one  of  the  pleasantest  duties  of  an 
itect  to  discover  individual  craftsmen  who 
v  what  they  are  about.  Architects  know  a 
b  deal  about  all  the  trades,  but  they  cannot 
v  everything.  In  furniture,  for  instance, 
owledge  of  the  nature  of  different  woods  is 
itial  to  right  design,  and  in  weaving  and 
roidery  there  are  the  same  kind  of 
nical  questions,  which  no  design  on  drawing- 
:r  can  take  into  account.  The  inference 
is  that,  though  the  architect  should  con- 
j  the  furnishing  and  decoration  cf  the 
1  that  he  has  planned,  intimate  co-operation 
Bcessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue, 
exhibition  at  Haslemere  was  in  this  respect 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  if  kept  up 
t  has  been  begun,  may  do  a  great  deal 
irds  forwarding  the  interest  of  handicrafts. 


A  PROPOSED  BRUGES  RESTORATION. 

Of  the  old  city  gates  of  Bruges  still  extant, 
the  greatest  interest  has  of  late  been  centred 
on  the  Porte  d’ Ostende,  perhaps  the  least 
ornate.  Many  of  the  Bruges  restorations 
have  been  based  so  far  on  the  celebrated 
plan  by  Marc  Gheeraert,  dated  1562,  which 
Mr.  Wrale  discovered  in  North  Germany  some 
years  ago. 

Why  the  Porte  d’ Ostende  rather  than  any 
of  the  others — Marechale,  Ste.  Croix,  and  de 
Gand — has  been  chosen  might  puzzle  archae¬ 
ologists,  for  more  scope  for  effect  lies  in  the 
other  interesting  gates  of  the  city  ;  but  the 
proposed  restoration  is  owing  to  the  great  docks 
recently  made  between  there  and  the 
“  Bassin,”  and  the  altering  of  the  course  of  the 
Canal  d’ Ostende,  and  the  building  of  a  new 
“  Quartier.”  Round  the  base  of  the  old  gate, 
however,  so  as  to  still  have  it  surrounded  by 
water,  for  effect’s  sake,  a  “  foot-bath  ”  has 
been  formed,  with  quaint  result  (“  Bain-de- 
pieds  ”  is  the  local  nickname  for  the  new 
arrangement). 

There  are  many  residents  for  and  against  the 
restoration,  and  there  have  been  lengthy 
discussions  of  a  lively  nature  on  the  matter,  in 
and  outside  the  Conseil  Communal,  and  much 
ink  and  paper  has  been  used  between  the 
members  of  the  ruling  bodies  (Conseil  Communal, 
Conseil  Provincial,  and  the  State),  all  of  whom 
go  shares  in  public  matters  where  financial 
considerations  come  in. 

By  the  sketch  herewith,  from  Gheeraert’s 
plan  of  Bruges,  an  idea  of  what  the  old  gate 
was  like  in  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century 
may  be  obtained.  What  the  other  side  of  the 
gate  was  like  must  be  left,  unfortunately,  to 
the  imagination,  but  the  whole  effect  was 
undeniably  picturesque. 

No  doubt  the  foundations  of  the  demolished 
gates  could  be  found  in  situ,  if  looked  for. 

J.  A.  R. 

- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Association. — We  are  asked 
to  remind  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  architectural  photography  that  the 
photographic  competition  organised  by  the 
Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling 
Club  closes  on  October  1,  on  or  before  which 
date  all  photographs  for  the  competition  must 
be  sent  in  to  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Lovegrove,  the 


Hon.  Secretary  of  the  above-named  Club.  The 
competition  is  confined  to  sets  of  photographs 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  architectural  study, 
and  is  open  to  members  of  the  architectural 
profession,  and  all  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  Each  set  should  consist  of  not  more 
than  twelve  prints,  and  should  illustrate  one  sub¬ 
ject  or  class  of  subjects  ;  but  a  competitor  may 
submit  any  number  of  sets.  The  photographs 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Architectural  Association  Camera  and 
Cycling  Club  as  having  reached  a  fair  standard 
of  technical  excellence,  and  will  then  be  finally 
adjudged  by  a  gentleman,  not  a  photographer, 
who  is  an  expert  in  architectural  tuition,  and 
who  will  be  chosen  by  the  President  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  A  prize  value  three 
guineas  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  set  of  prints, 
and  will  take  the  form  of  books  or  apparatus. 

- — - 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bucks  Archeological  Society. — For  the 
annual  excursion  of  this  Society,  which  took 
place  on  August  23,  a  part  of  the  northern  end 
oftheValecf  Aylesbury  was  selected;  and  in  the 
course  cf  a  long  day’s  touring,  many  objects 
of  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  interest  were 
seen.  It  is  noteworthy  that  an  unusual  con¬ 
sistency  was  found  in  the  general  scale  and 
extent  of  the  churches  and  in  the  character 
of  the  other  buildings  visited.  After  leaving 
the  county  town,  the  party  cf  forty  halted 
at  Quarrendon  to  inspect  the  ruins  cf  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Peter,  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  the  parish  church  of  Aylesbury.  Enough 
remains  to  tell  a  sad  tale  of  wilful  neglect 
of  a  fine  mediseval  monument  ;  this  beauti¬ 
fully-proportioned  fabric  no  longer  cries  out 
for  authoritative  protection,  for  it  is 
past  reclaiming.  Various  illustrations  were 
produced  to  prove  that  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
XIXth  century  roofs  covered  the  complete 
structure,  but  the  subsequent  destructive 
agencies  of  man,  be  it  deplored,  and  of  natuie 
have  demolished  the  larger  part  of  the  chapel. 
There  still  exists,  however,  a  part  of  the  XHIth 
century  north  arcade  and  some  XVth  centuiy 
insertions  in  the  outer  north  walls  to  demonstrate 
how  perfect  a  specimen  of  the  building  arts  cf 
the  Middle  Ages  is  lost.  At  Hardwick  tie 
church  of  St.  Mary  was  found  to  contain  much 
of  an  attractive  nature  to  arch  ecologists.  Tie 
nave  arcades  suggest  a  rebuilding  of  the  church 
in  early  times,  for  the  arches,  caps,  and  shafts 
do  not  in  any  way  harmonise,  and  the  moulded 
shafts  appear  to  be  latest  in  date  of  the  three 
features.  The  decorated  south  door,  the 
XVIIth  century  mural  monument  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lee,  the  active  honesty  of  the  tower 
arch,  and  the  Jacobean  communion  table  were 
all  points  claiming  special  attention.  The 
XIXth  century  operations  here,  as  indeed  in 
most  of  the  Bucks  churches,  leave  much  to  te 
desired,  and  in  all  future  true  restorations  the 
work  of  that  period  should  invariably  be  the 
first  to  be  removed.  The  church  of  St.  John 
at  Whitchurch  proved  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  other  examples  in  the  district,  and  is 
principally  Early  English  in  character.  A 
double  piscina  and  triple  sedilia  in  the  chancel 
are  of  special  interest,  but  the  general  effect  of 
the  interior  is  much  marred  by  the  unpleasant 
colour  applied  to  the  walls.  Two  exquisite 
specimens  of  Jacobean  woodwork  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  oak  baluster-almsbox  and  in  the  sliding 
font  cover,  the  latter  an  adroit  arrangement  of 
chains,  pulleys,  large  turned  woeden  weights, 
shaped  brackets,  and  turned  finials.  The  mid¬ 
day  interval  with  lunch  was  here  entered  upor, 
followed  by  a  business  meeting,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Liberty,  of  Great  Missenden. 
An  inspection  was  made  ot  the  earthwork  mark¬ 
ing  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Hugh  de  Bolebec, 
built  about  1145,  and  which  was  finally  de¬ 
molished  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  At 
Whitchurch  several  cottages  are  to  be  seen  cf 
remarkable  interest.  A  late  XVIIth  centuiy 
plastered  house  with  brick  stables  adjoining 
and  the  timber-framed  schoolliouse  with  an 
arcaded  end  to  the  ground  story  are  specially 
fine.  At  Oving,  the  church  of  All  Saints  was 
found  to  be  a  very  compact  and  satisfactorily  - 
proportioned  fabric,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
excited  the  general  admiration  of  the  visitors. 
The  main  lines  of  the  fabric  are  XHIth  centuiy 
work  ;  the  north  arcade  is  incomplete,  with  only 
one  bay,  which  opens  into  a  very  short  noith 
aisle.  The  XVth  century  oak  roofs  have  un¬ 
usual  struts  rising  from  carved  oak  corbels,  but 
all  the  parts  are  in  excellent  scale.  Perhaps  the 
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Architectural  Association  Premises :  Interior  of  the  First  Year  Room  in 
Day  School. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 
ufig  Society  of  Engineers. — The  present  year 
|H  being  the  jubilee  of  the  Society,  the  Council 
mQI  have  decided  that  it  shall  be  celebrated  by  a 
BEn  conversazione.  The  date  is  fixed  for  November 
l'®3l  16,  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
where  the  Society’s  ordinary  meetings  are  held. 
BB  On  this  occasion  the  museum  of  the  Institution 
will  be  thrown  open  to  members  and  their 
friends,  including  ladies.  Invitations  to  the 
conversazione,  with  detailed  particulars,  will 
be  issued  in  due  course. 


to  the  free  library,  towards  the  cost  of  whir 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  10,000/.  On  the  firr 
floor  is  a  secondary  school  and  the  top  floor 
devoted  to  art.  The  large  north  windows  1 
the  art  school  governed  the  design,  producir 
a  somewhat  novel  combination. 

The  contract  now  completed  by  Mr.  F.  < 
Minter  is  for  34,730/.  Mr.  Hudson  was  tl 
first  clerk  of  works  and  Mr.  Hanley  the  secom 
The  finishing  to  the  basement  remains  to  1 
done,  and  the  fire  station,  at  the  back,  to  l 
built. 


The  Architectural  Association  Premises , 
Tvfton-street  (thz  Old  Architectural  Museum 
Front). 


most  important  church  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  St.  Mary’s  at  North  Marston,  dating  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  XIVth  century.  The  Perpen¬ 
dicular  chancel  is  said  to  have  been  built 
from  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
Sir  John  Schornc,  who  was  Rector  from  1290 
to  1314  ;  on  the  north  side  is  a  vestry,  with 
watching-chamber  above  it.  The  chancel  was 
restored  by  Queen  Victoria  in  memory  of  an 
inhabitant  with  miserly  instincts,  who  left 
property  to  Her  Majesty.  This  work  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  but  the  value  of  the  interior  is  destroyed 
by  the  crude  colouring  and  design  of  the  reredos 
and  west  window.  Much  of  the  mediaeval 
work,  however,  repays  careful  examination. 
Granborough  Church  was  the  last,  and,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  least  attractive  of  the  very 
interesting  series  visited  during  the  day,  and  it 
is  worth  remark  that  each  of  the  churches  pos¬ 
sessed  a  western  parapeted  tower,  amongst 
other  features,  similar  in  design. 


3Ilustration0, 


SWfx  HIS  is  the  design  by  Mr.  Reginald 
BH  I  Bio  infield  for  a  South  African  war 
j  memorial  to  be  erected  at  Haileybury 
- '  College,  reproduced  from  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  own  free  and  effective  pen-drawing 
which  hung  in  this  year’s  Royal  Academy. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Blomfield’s  absence  from  town 
we  are  unable  to  give  his  own  description  of 
the  design,  or  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
drawing  it  is  evidently  either  stone  or  marble 
with  bronze  decorative  additions.  The  general 
intent  and  symbolism  of  the  design  are  too 
obvious  to  need  comment. 

Mr.  Blomfield’s  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Renaissance  work  has  enabled  him  to  reproduce 
its  spirit  in  the  free  and  sculpturesque  lines  of 
the  base  or  podium  which  carries  the  obelisk, 
while  preserving  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
originality  of  treatment. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
PREMISES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Architectural  Association  for  the  loan  of  these 
two  engravings,  illustrating  the  exterior  and  one 
of  the  interiors  of  the  new  home  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association.  The  exterior  is,  in  fact, 
the  old  front  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
in  Tufton  Street,  built  in  the  days  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  and  familiar  to  many  in  a 
former  generation  ;  but,  standing  as  it  does  in 
so  out-of-the-way  corner  of  London,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  remind  our  younger  readers  of 
the  aspect  of  this  monument  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Gothic  revival.  It  is  likely  to  be  a 
building  better  known  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  now  that  it  shelters  the  new 
life  and  activity  of  the  large  Society  which  has 
taken  it  over. 

The  other  illustration  shows  the  interior  of 
one  of  the  rooms  for  study. 

The  interior  of  the  building  has  been  almost 
entirely  remodelled,  in  a  very  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  manner  ;  but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  before  its  final  arrangement  is  reached. 


Schools,  Holystone,  Northumberland.! 
The  new  Council  schools  at  Holystone,  nei 
Backworth,  are  one  story  in  height,  and  cci 
sist  of  two  departments — viz.,  infante  a 
elder  scholars.  The  mixed  department  co: 
prises  a  central  hall  with  separate  entrant 
and  hat  and  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  gi? 
on  the  north  side,  and  two  classrooms  on  bd 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  hall.  Each  clal 
room  contains  accommodation  for  a  class  s 
sixty  children,  while  provision  is  made, 
means  of  movable  partitions,  for  a  class  s 
forty-six  in  the  central  hall.  The  infam 
school  is  built  up  against  the  east  wall  of  t  i 
main  school,  and  comprises  school-room,  32  J 
by  20  ft.,  classroom  for  forty-four,  marchil 
corridor,  13  ft.  wide,  and  cloakroom  and  lav 
tory  accommodation.  Covered  playsheds  a ! 
the  usual  offices  are  provided  on  the  north  si: 
of  the  playground.  The  schools  are  heat; 
with  hot  water  pipes.  The  elevations  1 
executed  in  red  bricks,  and  the  rod 
are  slated.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  bd; 
done  by  Mr.  Nichol  Ritchie,  contractor,  , 
Whitley  Bay,  from  the  designs  and  under  t! 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Oliver,  Leeson,  a 
Wood,  architects,  Newcastle. 


COUNCIL  CHAMBER.  DEPTFORD  TOWN 
HALL. 

This  room  occupies  the  centre  portion  of 
the  north  front  of  the  building  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  72  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide.  The 
dado  and  furnishings  are  in  fumigated  oak  and 
the  upper  part  in  plaster. 

The  sketch  is  taken  from  the  Public  Gallery. 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  EASTBOURNE. 

This  building  was  opened  on  August  8  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

An  open  competition  was  held  in  1899,  and 
won  by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Robson,  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  T.  Roger  Smith  being  appointed  by  the 
then  President  of  the  R.I.B.A.  to  act  as 
assessor. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Council,  the  original 
design  was  considerably  altered  and  the  cost 
thereby  increased.  The  main  floor  is  devoted 
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Plan  of  Country  House  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Bathurst,  Architect  ( see  last  issue). 


PLAN  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  Country  House  by 
C.  J.  Bathurst,  of  which  two  views  were 
fen  in  the  plates  in  our  last  issue. 

The  plan,  as  will  be  seen,  is  rather  unusual 
character  ;  the  long  corridor  is  an  effective 
vernal  feature,  but  the  boudoir  and  the  recess 
the  drawing-room  seem  rather  insufficiently 
hted,  and  we  notice  the  often-repeated 
stake  in  house -planning  of  having  a  right- 
nd  light  on  the  kitchen  fireplace,  instead  of  a 
t-hand  one.  There  is  no  compass  point ; 
isumably  the  garden  front  faces  south. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  attempt  at 
;cial  character  in  a  house  plan. 

- - 

Books. 


tdraidic  Power  and  Hydraulic  Machinery.  By 
Professor  Henry  Robinson,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering,  King’s 
College  (London),  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E., 

VLI.E.E.,  F.S.I.,  etc.  Third  edition,  revised 
rad  enlarged  with  sixty  plates  and  numerous 
llustrations.  London :  Charles  Griffin  and 
Jo.,  Ltd.  1904. 

ice  the  modern  hydraulic  power  system  was 
/eloped  some  fifty  years  or  more  ago  by  the 
b  Lord  Armstrong,  its  use  has  been  extended 
many  fields  of  industry,  and  during  recent 
irs  water-power  has  been  employed  for  many 
rposes  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
t  and  second  editions  of  Professor 
binson’s  well-known  handbook.  Books 
tten  by  men  who  are  really  proficient  in  the 
>jects  discussed  are  always  possessed  of 
tinctive  value,  and  in  the  example  now 
ore  us  an  additional  feature  of  interest 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
leriences  of  the  author  in  hydraulic  engineer  - 
were  obtained  when  acting  as  an  assistant 
Lord  (then  Sir  William)  Armstrong.  We 
id  scarcely  refer  to  the  preliminary  disc  us - 
1  of  “  Discharge  Through  Orifices,”  the 
'low  of  Water  Through  Pipes,”  and  kindred 
tters,  except  for  the  purpose  of  remarking 
t  due  attention  is  paid  to  recent  investigations 
cribed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Institutions 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers  and  of  the 
lerican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  These 
litions  refer  chiefly  to  the  importance  of 
ting  water-mains  in  an  adequate  manner, 
l  instances  are  cited  showing  the  serious 
linution  of  discharging  capacity  and  other 
lesirable  results  which  follow  the  accumula- 
1  of  deposits  in  pipes  and  the  absorption  of 
ry  compounds  by  the  water  conveyed.  The 


results  of  some  experiments  by  Mr.  Weston, 
described  in  the  transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  are  also  quoted 
showing  the  effect  produced  by  the  sudden 
closing  of  valves  against  water  in  pipes.  In 
the  first  series  of  experiments,  the  author  tells 
us  that  water  at  an  average  static  pressure  of 
70  lb.  per  square  inch  flowed  through  lengths 
of  pipes  thus:— “  111  ft.  of  6-in.  pipe,  58  ft. 
of  2-in.  pipe,  and  99  ft.  of  l£-in.  pipe  to  a  1-in. 
outlet  pipe,  with  a  £-in.  orifice.  In  this  case 
the  velocity  was  0T5  ft.  per  second  in  the 
6-in.  pipe  and  5'36  ft.  in  the  1-in.  pipe.  Upon 
closing  the  orifice  (winch  was  effected  in  0T6 
of  a  second)  the  force  of  the  ram  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  was  129-2  lb.  in  the  1-in.  pipe, 
127  lb.  in  the  1^-in.  pipe,  and  14-5  lb.  in  the 
6-in.  pipe.”  Similar  results  were  obtained  in 
other  experiments,  some  of  which  showed 
important  reduction  of  ram  force  when  an  air 
vessel  was  connected  to  the  pipe  system.  These 
tests  were  a  most  useful  series,  and  the  notes 
upon  them  given  by  the  author  should  be  much 
appreciated  by  his  readers. 

After  discussing  “  The  Accumulator  ”  and 
some  recent  developments  of  that  device, 
Professor  Robinson  commences  in  earnest  the 
detailed  consideration  of  hydraulic  machinery 
as  applied  in  modern  engineering  practice. 
We  need  not  traverse  the  whole  of  the  ground 
covered  by  the  author,  and  will  confine  ourselves 
to  some  notes  relative  to  new  material  introduced 
in  the  pages  of  the  present  edition  of  his  work. 
Among  hydraulic  presses  may  be  mentioned 
an  advantageous  type  of  forging  press,  in  which 
the  application  of  two  cylinders,  one  near  each 
end,  permits  the  weight  and  width  of  the  upper 
framework  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
this  press,  also,  a  groove  is  turned  in  the  mouth 
of  each  cylinder  to  receive  the  packing  leathers, 
so  that  the  ram,  instead  of  the  cylinder,  is  the 
surface  which  works  against  the  packing 
leather.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that,  as  the 
ram  is  always  exposed  to  view,  any  scratches 
can  be  detected  at  once,  whereas  when  the 
packing  leather  is  fixed  to  the  ram  any 
“  grooving  ”  that  takes  place  will  be  on  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  cannot  be  seen 
and  is  always  difficult  and  expensive  to  rectify. 
An  item  of  considerable  interest  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  swing  aqueduct  by  which  the 
Bridgwater  Canal  passes  over  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal.  Numerous  hydraulic  lifts  of 
modern  construction  are  noticed  in  succeeding 
sections  of  the  book.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  the  Otis  elevator,  the  Glasgow 
Harbour  elevators,  waggon  lifts  for  railway 
companies,  grain  conveyors,  and  the  Waygood 
lift.  Professor  Robinson  also  describes  the 


hydraulic  lifts  used  on  the  City  and  South 
London  Railway.  These  are  still  retained, 
but  we  may  remark  that  in  recent  extensions 
of  the  line  electric  lifts  have  been  installed. 
Some  excellent  views  are  given  of  hydraulic 
hoists  and  cranes  for  docks  and  on  board  ship  ; 
and  among  recent  examples  of  hydraulic  power 
the  author  cites  the  machinery  at  the  Tower 
Bridge  and  dock-gate  machinery  at  Liverpool 
and  elsewhere.  Those  interested  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  hydraulic  power  to  machine  tools  will 
find  an  account  of  some  appliances  of  the  kind, 
chiefly  hydraulic  riveters  of  various  types. 
Among  pumping  engines  we  may  specially 
single  out  the  description  of  a  recent  installation 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Co.  for  the 
Tasmania  Gold  Mining  Company  in  order  to 
permit  water  to  be  pumped  from  the  depth  of 
918  ft.  Another  interesting  section,  devoted  to 
the  “  Worthington  Pumping  Engine,”  describes 
the  characteristics  of  the  recently-installed 
high  duty  engines  at  the  East  London  Water¬ 
works,  and  includes  a  summary  of  some  results 
brought  before  the  Institution  oi  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  February,  1903.  The  use  of 
hydraulic  power  in  tunnelling,  hydraulic  brakes, 
hydraulic  jets  for  pile  sinking,  pump  dredgers, 
hydraulic  pile  drivers  and  pile  screwing 
apparatus,  hydraulic  excavators,  water  meters, 
water  wheels,  and  turbines  are  among  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  subject  discussed 
in  this  most  excellent  work. 


The  Application  of  Electric- Motors  to  Machine- 
Driving.  By  Andrew  Stewart,  A.M.I.E.E. 
Special  Edition.  London :  S.  Rentell  and 
Co.  1904. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  transmission  of  power  is  no 
new  thing,  but  the  system  is  not  so  generally 
adopted  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  large  works, 
where  power  has  to  be  provided  at  widely 
separated  points,  the  employment  of  electricity 
provides  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  losses  arising  from  miles  of  steam  pipes 
connected  with  various  outlying  steam  engines, 
or  the  excessive  consumption  of  fuel  resulting 
from  the  use  of  separate  steam  boil.rs  in 
different  departments.  But  in  small  and 
compact  establishments,  where  all  the  machinery 
to  be  driven  is  situated  within  easy  reach  of  the 
main  engine,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  advantage 
will  follow  the  adoption  of  electrical  driving. 
Our  readers  are  more  or  less  concerned  with  the 
design  and  management  of  establishments 
complying  in  the  main  with  the  two  cases 
mentioned  above.  Architects  have  frequently 
to  consider  the  needs  of  public  institutions  where 
power  is  required  in  various  buildings  scattered 
over  a  comparatively  large  area,  while  builders 
and  contractors  have  similarly  to  apply  power 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  buildings,  or 
for  the  needs  of  their  own  works.  Again,  the 
attention  of  both  architects  and  builders  is 
constantly  occupied  by  the  requirements  of 
smaller  institutions  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  where  all  the  machinery  is  situated  near 
to  the  source  of  power.  The  two  points 
generally  considered  in  connexion  with  electri¬ 
cal  driving  are  (1),  initial  cost  as  compared  with 
the  mechanical  transmission  of  power,  and 
(2)  economy  of  working.  Some  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  both  these  points  is  contained  in  the 
handbook  to  which  we  now  direct  attention,  and 
which  also  gives  particulars  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  electrical  driving,  and  ot  the 
auxiliary  appliances  for  the  control  of  such 
systems. 


Society  of  Engineers :  Transactions  for  1903. 

London  :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd.  1904. 

Most  of  the  matter  in  this  volume  has  already 
been  reported  in  the  Press,  and  the  more 
important  papers  and  discussions  have  been 
noticed  in  our  columns.  Readers  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  various  contri¬ 
butions  at  leisure,  in  conjunction  with  the  tables 
and  diagrams  which  are  bound  with  the  Trans¬ 
actions.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Butler  on  “  Certain 
Vexatious  and  Fallacious  Cement  Tests  now 
in  Vogue  ”  is  of  importance  as  demonstrating 
the  absolute  fallacy  of  the  temperature  test,  a 
point  which  is  emphasised  by  tables  and  a 
plate  including  two  sets  of  figures  reproduced 
from  photographs.  Figs.  I.  to  IV.  represent 
pats  of  cement  which  evolved  considerable 
heat  during  setting,  and  yet  passed  every 
known  test  for  soundness  ;  while  Figs.  V.  to 
VIII.  show  pats  which  evolved  no  heat  during 
setting,  and  yet  were  utterly  unsound  and 
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worthless.  Architects,  as  well  as  engineers, 
will  find  useful  material  in  the  contribution 
by  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Matthews  on  “  Electric 
Light  Stations,  their  Design  and  Arrange¬ 
ment,”  a  paper  which  deals  exclusively  with 
structural  work  and  is  illustrated  by  five 
folding  plates  containing  plans  and  sections  of 
buildings  suitable  for  such  establishments. 
Other  papers  worthy  of  perusal  are  those  upon 
“  Motor  Transport  for  Goods,”  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  and  “  Mechanical  Stokers  for 
Electricity  Generating  Stations,”  by  Mr.  Albert 
Gay.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  general 
index  for  the  period  1857  to  1903. 


Sea  Coast  Erosion  and  Remedial  Works.  By 

T.  Allonson-Winn,  M.Inst.C.E.I.  London  : 

St.  Bride’s  Press,  Ltd.  1904. 

Public  interest  in  the  subject  of  coast  pro¬ 
tection  is  by  no  means  on  the  decrease,  although 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  ravages  of  the 
sea  appear  to  be  regarded  with  comparative 
indifference.  The  pamphlet  to  which  we  now 
refer  is  reproduced  from  four  consecutive 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  our 
contemporary  Public  Works,  and  the  author, 
who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
marine  engineering,  propounds  a  theory  which 
presents  a  new  aspect  of  the  foreshore  protection 
problem,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
Interest  is  added  to  the  pamphlet  by  a  series 
of  short  notes  upon  some  two  dozen  coast  lines, 
on  most  of  which  the  author  has  been  profession¬ 
ally  engaged. 

Oxted,  Limpsfield,  and  Edenbridge,  with  their 

Surroundings.  By  Gordon  Home.  London: 

The  Homeland  Association,  Ltd.  1904. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  addition  to  the 
Homeland  Handbooks  deals  with  that  delightful 
tract  of  country  so  essentially  “  English  ” 
in  all  its  features  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Crow- 
hurst  Place  and  church  and  the  fine  castle  at 
Hever  (now  closed,  unfortunately,  to  the 
public)  are  included.  Lingfield,  with  its 
interesting  church  and  village,  although  but 
a  short  distance  south  of  Crowhurst,  is  omitted  ; 
no  visitor  to  this  district  should,  however,  miss 
seeing  it.  The  guide  is  excellently  illustrated 
with  reproductions  from  photographs  and 
drawings  by  the  author. 


Holy  Trinity  Church,  Rothwell,  Northants. 
By  H.  Cayley,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.  Ketter¬ 
ing  :  W.  E.  and  J.  Goss. 

Rothwell  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  market 
house — now  repaired  and  in  use :  but  this  pam¬ 
phlet  serves  to  draw  attention  also  to  the  very 
interesting  church,  and  gives  a  good  account 
of  its  various  architectural  features  in  order 
of  date.  The  illustrations  consist  of  two  full- 
page  photographs  and  a  ground  plan.  The 
latter,  which  has  been  apparently  very  carefully 
measured,  would  have  been  of  still  greater 
value  had  it  not  been  reduced  quite  so  much 
in  reproduction.  The  various  dates  of  the 
church,  so  far  as  they  show  on  the  plan,  should 
also  have  been  marked  on  it ;  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  follow  in  the  letterpress  the  numerous 
changes  and  alterations  which  this  interesting 
building  has  undergone. 


Single  Entry  Book-Keeping  for  Builders. 

Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  London : 

Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  useful  little  manual  is  a  reprint  of  a  series 
of  articles  originally  appearing  in  the  Building 
World,  and  is  simple,  fairly  comprehensive — 
and  cheap.  The  novice  who  contemplates 
opening  a  set  of  books,  will  perhaps  be  dismayed 
at  the  number  declared  to  be  necessary.  The 
list  is  certainly  a  long  one,  but.  as  the  business 
of  a  builder  and  contractor  is  practically  a 
combination  of  several  industries,  this  is 
unavoidable.  At  the  close  of  the  book,  a 
chapter  (No.  IX.)  is  devoted  to  a  simplified 
system  for  small  builders ;  and  another  to  book¬ 
keeping  for  Builders’  Foremen,  in  both  of  which 
some  very  useful  hints  are  given. 

The  title  suggested  for  one  of  the  books 
mentioned  in  Chapter  IX.  (Invoice  Book)  clashes 
with  Chapter  VI.  In  the  former  case  the  book 
thus  entitled  is  described  as  a  summary  of  all 
bills  or  accounts  sent  oxit,  whereas  the  Invoice 
Book  of  Chapter  VI.  is  a  record  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased.  The  alternative  title  for  the  last- 
named,  shown  at  page  8  (Bought  Book),  appears 
preferable,  and  would  obviate  confusion. 

The  compiler  anticipates  “  a  future  ”  for  this 


work,  and  in  the  copious  examples  given  the 
year  1909  is  employed  throughout.  Here  and 
there,  however,  are  indications  that  this  date 
replaces  an  earlier  one.  Thus  at  page  75 
occurs  January  1,  189-  ;  while  at  pages  82  and 
84  the  dates,  September  16,  1898,  and  September 
19,  1909,  both  relate  to  the  same  job.  The 
examples  themselves  are  clear  and  concise,  and 
can  be  readily  followed. 

- — ♦-* - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Resistenza  dei  Materiali  e  Stability, 
delle  Costruzione.  G.  Sandrinelh  (Milan  : 
Ulrico  Hoepli). 

Le  Abitazioni  Popolari.  E.  Magrini 
(Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepli). 
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NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Chapter  VII. — Weight  per  Bushel  and 
Specific  Gravity. 

HE  weight-per-bushel  test  is  a  relic  of 
the  early  days  of  Portland  cement 
when  it  was  sold  by  the  bushel,  and 
is  of  no  value  to  the  user,  as  it  is 
chiefly  governed  by  the  fineness  of  grinding 
and  the  age  of  the  sample.  A  cement  a  year 
old  weighs  about  15  per  cent,  less  than  when  it 
is  new.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the  test  is  that 
it  is  a  rough  wray  for  the  manufacturer,  who 
knows  what  his  cement  of  a  certain  fineness 
should  weigh,  to  keep  a  check  on  his  burning. 

There  are  several  apparatus  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  weight  per  bushel,  the  object  of 
which  all  are  that  the  cement  shall  fall  into  the 
measure  in  a  steady,  uniform  stream  from  a 
given  height.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  cement 
is  shovelled  in  it  will  weigh  more  than  when 
lightly  filled. 

The  best-known  apparatus  is  that  designed  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Coode.  It  consists  of  a  hopper 
carried  on  a  frame,  into  the  apex  of  which  is 
fitted  an  elongated  cone.  The  cone  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  horizontal  pins  fixed  to  the  sides 
of  the  hopper.  The  space  between  the  cone 
and  the  outlet  of  the  hopper  is  £  in.  wide,  so  the 
cement,  which  is  fed  into  the  hopper,  passes 
therefrom  in  a  steady  stream.  The  top  of  the 
bushel  measure  is  18  in.  from  the  outlet  of  the 
hopper,  and  the  cone  projects  9  in.  below  this 
outlet.  When  the  bushel  measure  is  full,  the 
cement  is  struck  off  level  with  a  straight-edge. 
Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  no  jarring  of  the 
measure  is  permissible  till  after  it  is  filled  and 
struck  off  level. 

The  weight  per  bushel  is  now  being  abandoned 
for  the  specific  gravity  test,  which  is  much  more 
reliable  and  not  affected  by  the  fineness  of 
grinding.  The  age  of  the  sample,  however, 
affects  the  results,  a  cement  after  six  months’ 
aeration  showing  a  decrease  of  from  4‘5  to  8 
per  cent,  of  its  original  specific  gravity.  This  is 
due  to  the  cement  taking  up  moisture  and 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

Cement  being  acted  on  by  water  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  the  specific  gravity  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  weighing  in  water.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  use  a  liquid  having  no  action 
on  cement.  The  most  generally  used  are 
turpentine  and  petroleum. 

The  method  used  by  some  operators  is  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  liquid  displaced  by  a 
known  weight  of  the  cement  and  calculate  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  latter  therefrom,  an 
ordinary  specific  gravity  bottle  having  a 
perforated  stopper  and  a  liquid  of  known 
specific  gravity  being  used.  The  specific 
gravity  is  calculated  thus  : — 

Weight  of  cement  x  S.G.  of  liquid. 

Weight  of  liquid  displaced. 

One  of  the  oldest  apparatus  is  that  devised  by 
Mann  (Fig.  1),  whose  description  is  as  follows  : — 

“  It  consists  of  a  small  glass  vessel,  holding, 
when  filled  to  the  mark  A  on  the  neck,  a  given 
quantity  of  liquid,  and  of  a  glass  pipette  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  graduated  stem  and  stopcock, 
and  containing,  when  filled  to  the  mark  B  on  its 
upper  extremity,  a  volume  of  liquid  equal  to 
that  held  by  the  first-mentioned  vessel  minus 
the  quantity  displaced  by  1,000  grains  of  the 
densest  substance  intended  to  be  examined.  In 
using  the  gravimeter,  the  pipette  is  filled  to  the 
mark  B  with  paraffin,  turpentine,  spirit  of  wine, 
or  any  other  liquid  which  does  not  act  on  the 
cement  (preferably  paraffin) ;  1,000  grains  of 


the  cement  are  then  introduced  to  the  smaller 
vessel,  which  is  placed  under  the  pipette  and 
filled  to  the  mark  A.  Before  this  is  quite  com¬ 
pleted  the  vessel  may  be  corked  and  the  contents 
shaken  to  remove  any  air  bubbles  that  may  be 
entangled  in  the  cement.  The  height  of  the 
column  of  liquid  remaining  in  the  pipette 
determines  the  specific  gravity,  which  can  be  at 
once  read  off  on  the  graduated  stem.” 

Schumann’s  apparatus  (Fig.  2),  which  is  in 
use  on  the  Continent,  consists  of  a  graduated! 
tube  A  ground  into  a  small  flask,  the  gradua¬ 
tions  being  from  zero  to  40  ccs.  divided  into: 
tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  To  estimate' 
the  specific  gravity  of  cement  with  this: 
apparatus,  the  tube  is  fixed  into  the  neck  of 
the  flask  and  paraffin  introduced  until, 
flask  and  tube  are  filled  to  the  zero  mark ; 
100  grammes  of  cement  are  then  introduced; 
down  the  tube  and  the  reading  taken.  This] 
gives  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the; 
100  grammes  of  cement  from  which  the  specific! 
gravity  is  calculated  thus  : — 

_ 100 _ 

S.  G.  =  Yolume  displaced. 

The  temperature  should  be  the  same  at  each 
reading,  and  for  this  purpose  the  apparatus^ 
is  placed  in  water  of  constant  temperature. 

Candlot  devised  a  modification  of  this  appa¬ 
ratus  (Fig.  3).  It  is  the  same  in  every  respect, 
only  the  top  of  the  tube  terminates  in  a  bulb. 
The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — A  quantity 
of  paraffin  is  put  in  the  bulb  so  that  when  the 
flask  is  attached  and  the  apparatus  reversed  the 
flask  is  filled  as  far  as  one  of  the  first  gradua¬ 
tions.  The  apparatus  is  again  reversed,  so  that 
the  liquid  flows  back  into  the  bulb,  and  100 
grammes  of  cement  are  put  in  the  flask.  The 
apparatus  is  again  reversed,  the  liquid  flows 
back  into  the  flask,  and  the  displacement  caused 
by  the  cement  is  read  on  the  graduated  tube. 

Fig.  4  shows  an  apparatus  designed  by 
Le  Chatelier  and  recommended  by  the  French 
Commission  des  Methodes  d’Essai  des  Mate-, 
riaux  de  Construction.  It  consists  of  a  flaskj 
of  about  120  ccs.  capacity.  About  half-way, 
up  the  neck  is  a  bulb  of  exactly  20  ccs.  capacity 
indicated  by  marks  above  and  below  it. 
Commencing  at  the  mark  above  the  bulb 
the  neck  is  graduated  from  zero  to  3  ccs.  in' 
tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  The  method! 
of  using  the  apparatus  is  as  follows 
The  flask  is  filled  with  the  necessary  liquid: 
to  the  mark  below  the  bulb ;  64  grammes, 
of  cement  are  weighed  and  introduced  to  the: 
flask  down  a  funnel  until  the  liquid  rises  toj 
the  zero  mark  on  the  neck.  The  flask  is  then! 
immersed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  liquid,  and  more  cement  added,  if  necessary J 
to  bring  the  liquid  up  to  the  zero  mark  I  he 
remainder  of  the  cement  is  then  weighed,  and 
the  quantity  that  has  been  introduced  to  thej 
flask  corresponds  with  the  weight  of  cemenn 
equivalent  to  20  ccs.  of  water.  This  weightj 
divided  by  20  gives  the  specific  gravity. 

Keat’s  specific  gravity  flask  consists  of  two, 
bulbs,  one  above  the  other  (Fig.  6),  the  necla 
of  each  being  marked.  The  bottom  bulb  is  op 
any  capacity,  but  the  capacity  of  the  uppe* 
one  between  the  two  marks  is  that  of  1,000 
grains  of  water  at  normal  temperature.' 
To  do  an  estimation  with  this  apparatus,  the 
lower  bulb  is  filled  with  the  necessary  liquid 
to  the  mark  on  the  stem,  and  the  weight  takenj 
The  cement  is  then  introduced  till  the  liquid: 
rises  to  the  upper  mark.  The  flask  is  immersed 
in  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  liquid! 
and,  after  allowing  time  to  cool,  more  cement 
added,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  liquid  to  the 
upper  mark.  The  weight  is  again  taken.  T ha 
difference  between  the  first  and  second  weigh! 
ings  gives  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  cernenf 
equivalent  to  1,000  grains  of  water,  and  thj 
specific  gravity  is  this  increase,  divided  by 
1,000.  ,  . 

In  apparatus  like  that  of  Schumann  s,  tnj 
difficulty  in  getting  the  cement  down  the  long 
narrow  stem,  anti  in  that  of  Keat’s  and  L^l 
Chatelier’s,  the  cooling  of  the  liquid  and  adding 
small  quantities  of  cement  to  bring  the  liquid 
to  the  required  mark,  introduce  sources  of  erron 

To  obviate  this  a  flask  was  devised  bj 
Messrs.  Stanger  and  Blount  (Fig.  5).  It  ii 
practically  the  same  as  Le  Chatelier’s,  only  tht 
stem  is  straight  and  graduated  in  tenths  of  i 
cubic  centimeter  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
To  the  bottom  mark  the  volume  is  64  ccs.: 
and  to  the  top  mark  67  ccs.  ;  50  ccs.  of  liquid  art 
measured  into  the  flask  by  means  of  a  pipette 
then  50  grammes  of  cement  gradually  added* 
After  bringing  to  a  constant  temperature,  thl 
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Lding  on  the  stein  is  taken  and  the  specific 
livitv  calculated  thus  : — 

I  SG  =  50 

Reading  in  ccs.  —  50. 

At  first  sight,  it  appears  a  very  simple  opera- 
n  to  estimate  the  specific  gravity  of  cement, 
t  it  is  a  scientific  test,  and  a  very  small 
or  in  the  manipulation  will  give  a  result  far 
!>m  correct.  If  a  chemical  action  is  set  up 
[tween  the  cement  and  the  liquid  employed, 
wrong  result  will  be  obtained. 

Df  the  liquids  generally  used,  turpentine 
jiich  has  been  thoroughly  dehydrated  is  the 
pt,  but  even  this  liquid  after  standing  for  a 
:ae  in  contact  with  cement  evolves  a  gas, 
kich  can  be  shaken  out  by  gently  tapping  the 
sk.  Cement  has  a  still  stronger  action  on 
troJeum,  and  with  it  the  cement  clogs  and 
[closes  air,  which  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

The  author  knows  of  one  engineer  who  uses 
jsat’s  apparatus  and  petroleum  as  the  liquid, 
ter  the  cement  is  introduced  to  the  flask,  it  is 
owed  to  stand  for  hours,  sometimes  overnight, 
fore  the  second  weighing.  By  this  time  the 
uid  has  swelled  through  the  evolution  of  gas 
lich  is  held  in  the  cement.  This  engineer 
n  seldom  get  a  specific  gravity  greater  than 
and  more  often  under  3. 

Xylol  is  a  liquid  which  has  recently  come  under 
e  author’s  notice,  and  gives  good  results.  The 
ment  drops  through  it  without  entangling 
y  air,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  action 
tween  it  and  the  cement,  even  after  standing 
ernight.  Xylol  is  very  volatile  and  requires 
reful  handling. 

Mann,  in  describing  his  apparatus,  gives  spirit 
wine  as  one  of  the  liquids  which  can  be  used, 
t  this  is  worthless  in  testing  cement  for 
ecific  gravity,  as  it  contains  about  15  per  cent, 
water.  Whatever  liquid  is  used,  it  should  be 
solutely  free  from  water.  If  necessary 
hydration  by  distillation  or  some  chemical 
■sorbent  of  water  must  be  resorted  to. 

A  point  which  should  bo  taken  into  account 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  cement 
the  amount  of  aeration  to  which  it  has  been 
bjected.  Some  operators  dry  the  samples 
an  air-oven  before  weighing,  to  drive  off  the 
oisture,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture 
ken  up  by  cement  combines  chemically  with 
and  can  only  be  driven  off  at  a  red  heat,  and 
.e  carbonic  acid  which  is  absorbed  can  only 
>  expelled  at  a  still  higher  temperature. 

All  graduated  apparatus  should  be  cali- 
ated  before  use,  to  make  certain  the  markings 
e  correct.  A  very  small  error  in  the  volume 
ild,  such  as  a  drop  or  two,  will  give  a  con- 
rlerable  error  in  the  specific  gravity.  For  a 
imber  of  years  the  author  used  a  £0-cc. 
pette  which  held  2  to  3  drops  in  excess,  and 
lowance  had  to  be  made  for  this. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  apparatus 


which  is  constantly  used  for  measuring  off 
turpentine  should  not  be  left  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  cleaning,  as  the  turpe- 
tino  deposits  a  skin  of  resin  on  the  glass  and  so 
reduces  the  volume  of  the  measure. 

- *  4  » - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Ellison: — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  on  August  17,  at  his  residence,  No. 
22,  Mannering-road,  Liverpool,  of  Mr.  Chris¬ 
topher  0.  Ellison,  aged  seventy-one  years.  Mr. 
Ellison  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  C.  O.  Ellison  and  Son,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  architects  and  surveyors.  Mr.  Ellison 
had  an  extensive  practice  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  the  firm  were  among  the 
eighteen  who  were  invited  by  the  London 
County  Council  to  submit  competitive 
designs  for  the  erection  of  working- 
class  dwellings  upon  a  part  of  the  site  at 
Millbank,  as  cleared  by  the  demolition  of  the 
convict  prison ;  in  February,  1894.  they  gained 
the  first  premium  for  the  North  Wales 
Counties  Asylum,  at  Denbigh ;  in  our  columns 
of  November  27,  1897,  we  described  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  their  invention,  “  the  O.B.  closet,” 
for  minimising  the  noise  of  the  flush.  Messrs. 
C.  0.  Ellison  and  Son  were  architects  of  the 
new  Infirmary  in  Smithdown-road  for  the 
Toxteth  Guardians,  Liverpool  (1893-4),  and  of 
the  extensive  additions  thereto  made  five  years 
subsequently:  of  Bevington  House,  for  the 
People’s  Homes  Co.,  at  Bevington  Bush,  Liver¬ 
pool,  begun  in  June,  1898,  and  opened  for  450 
lodgers  on  January  11,  1900,  with  provision 
in  the  plans  for  650  beds  when  completed, 
and  established  after  the  plan  of  the  “  Row- 
ton  Houses”  in  London;  and  of  the  Brad- 
stock  Lockett  Home  at  Stockport  for 
Crippled  Children  (1901-2).  They  prepared 
the  plans  and  designs  for  the  Town  Hall  in 
Hamilton-road,  Birkenhead ;  the  Eye,  Ear, 
and  Throat  Hospital  for  Shropshire  and 
Wales  in  Murivance,  Shrewsbury  (1881) ; 
hospitals  at  Belper  and  Bootle ;  and,  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  in  St. 
Paul’s-square ;  the  artisans’  dwellings  (1890) 
for  the  Corporation ;  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  in 
Ranelagh-place,  W.  ;  the  Adelphi  Bank ;  and 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  in  Myrtle-street. 
They  were  the  architects  of  several  Board 
schools  in  Lancashire,  and  of  churches  in  some 
of  the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  W.R.,  in 
Rugby,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  elsewhere,  and 
of  the  promenade  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Ellison,  an 
enthusiastic  volunteer,  was  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  founding  and  establishment  of 
the  1st  Lancashire  Engineer  Volunteer  Corps, 
Liverpool ;  on  his  retirement  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment,  in  1875,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  its  honorary  colonel,  and  eleven 
years  ago  he  was  presented  with  the  “V.D.” 
in  recognition  of  his  long  service  in  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Lansdowne. — We  have  also  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  member 


of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Lansdowne  and  Griggs, 
of  Metropolitan  Bank-chambers,  Newport, 
Monmouthshire.  In  conjunction  with  the  late- 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  Mr. 
Lansdowne  prepared  the  plans  and  design* 
for  the  town  hall  and  municipal  offices,  New¬ 
port,  of  which  we  published  three  illustrations, 
with  plans,  on  August  29, 1885—  in  the  competition 
he  and  Mr.  Lockwood  won  the  first  and  second 
premiums,  respectively,  and  they  were  ulti¬ 
mately  appointed  to  be  joint  architects 
of  the  building;  Mr.  Lansdowne  was 
also  employed  as  architect  (1893-4)  for 
the  alterations,  with  improvements,  of  the 
Duffryn,  at  St.  Nicholas,  near  Cardiff,  for  Mr. 
John  Cory,  J.P.,  etc.  Of  the  principal  archi¬ 
tectural  works  carried  out  by  him  and  hi» 
partner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Griggs,  we  may  instance  the 
following: — The  institute  and  mission  hall  at 
St.  Nicholas,  Cardiff ;  extension  of  the 
British  Schools  in  Park-street,  for  the 
Blaenavon  School  Board ;  additions,  etc., 
to  the  workhouse  buildings  at  Panteg, 
and  at  Griffithstown,  for  the  Ponty- 
pool  Union  Guardians;  the  cottage  hospital, 
for  accident  cases,  with  operation  theatre, 
convalescents’  day-room,  and  three  wards, 
near  Hillside  House,  Ebbw  Vale,  Mon. ; 
hotels  at  Tredegar  Junction  and  Caerphilly 
(the  King’s  Arms),  for  Griffiths  Brothers, 
Ltd.  ;  the  schools  near  Crumlin  and  (for 
400  children)  at  Lower  Garndiffaith,  Ponty- 
ool,  for  the  Trevethin  School  Board ;  the 
chool  at  Pontnewynydd ;  and  the  parish 
hall  in  Risca-road,  Newport.  Amongst  their 
most  recent  works  are  comprised  the  enlarge¬ 
ment,  etc.,  of  the  Williams  Endowed  Schools- 
at  Caerleon ;  the  Infants’  School  at  Garn¬ 
diffaith  ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  Threo 
Salmons  Inn,  at  Bassalley,  for  Lloyd  and 
Yorath,  -Ltd.  ;  an  extension  of  the  Gwehelog 
School,  near  Usk;  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Greyhound  Hotel,  at  Christchurch,  near 
Newport;  the  church  institute  and  school  for 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Church,  Newport;  and 
the  Tredegar  Arms  Hotel,  at  Pill,  Newport. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mastin. — After  a  painful  ill¬ 
ness,  the  death  took  place  on  Saturday  last, 
at  his  residence,  256,  Fulwood-road,  Sheffield, 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Mastin,  head  of  the  Sheffield 
firm  of  builders  and  contractors,  15,  Caven¬ 
dish-street.  The  deceased,  who  was  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  was  a  native  of  Shropshire,  and 
came  to  Sheffield  about  forty-five  years  ago, 
starting  business  on  his  own  account  ten 
ears  later.  For  the  last  twenty-two  years, 
is  place  of  business  was  in  Cavendish-street, 
and  during  that  time  he  has  erected  many 
large  buildings  in  the  city. 

- - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION . 

Redecoration  of  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Bath. — The  redecoration  of  the  Bath  Assembly 
Rooms  is  now  being  undertaken.  The  rooms, 
which  were  originally  erected  from  the  designs 
of  the  younger  Wood,  are  being  restored  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Stanley  D.  Adshead, 
architect. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chubch  Tower,  Armley,  Leeds. — Twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  consecration  of  the 
church,  the  tower  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Armley,  Leeds,  has  just  been  completed.  The 
church  itself,  by  the  side  of  which  stands  the 
original  building  erected  in  1630,  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  25,000£.,  and  was  consecrated  in 
1877.  The  base  of  the  tower  was  at  that  time 
-carried  75  ft.  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
■being  a  total  elevation  of  153  ft.,  and  was  left 
incomplete  through  lack  of  funds.  The  new 
‘tower  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
■Messrs.  Walker  and  Athron,  the  architects  of 
'the  church,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wright  being  the  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  masonry.  Altogether,  the 
tower  with  spire  is  a  little  short  of  200  ft., 
and  on  the  apex  is  a  gilt  knob  surmounted 
with  a  gilded  iron  cross  9  ft.  high. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chubch  and  Sunday 
School,  Hebden  Bridge,  Yorkshire. — The 
ioundation-stones  of  the  new  Wesleyan 
Methodist  church  and  Sunday  school  at 
•Hebden  Bridge,  have  been  laid.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  estimated  to  cost  4,500L  The  ground 
floor  provides  for  a  large  schoolroom,  a  young 
men’s  .room,  infants’  room,  and  nine  class¬ 
rooms,  with  heating  accommodation ;  while 
the  chapel  above  will  seat  500  people.  The 
premises  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cockcroft,  of  Hebden  Bridge,  is  the 
architect.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  following  contractors: — Masonry  work, 
Messrs.  H.  Mortimer  and  Sons,  Hebden 
Bridge;  carpentry  and  joinery,  Mr.  Robert- 
shaw  Greenwood,  Hebden  Bridge ;  slatering 
and  plastering,  Messrs.  Wrigley  an'd  Son, 
Hebden  Bridge ;  plumber's  and  glazier’s  and 
heating  work,  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Ker¬ 
shaw,  Mytholmroyd ;  concretor’s  work, 
Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Son,  Halifax. 

New  Primitive  Methodist  Church  and 
Schools,  Walsall. — The  foundation-stones 
were  laid  recently  of  the  new  Primitive 
Methodist  church  and  schools  which  are  being 
built  in  Stafford-street,  Walsall.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  being  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  John  Wills  and  Sons,  of  Derby  and 
London,  and  will  accommodate  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  650  persons.  The  general  design  is 
late  English  Gothic.  There  will  be  a  tower 
and  spire.  The  front  of  the  building  is  being 
(faced  with  best  red  Accrington  bricks,  and  the 
dressings  are  being  executed  in  terra-cotta. 
The  glazing  is  in  cathedral  leaded  lights. 
"The  cost  of  the  buildings,  which  will  also 
include  a  school  with  assembly  room  and 
five  classrooms,  will  be  4,550£.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Henry  Gough  and  Son,  of 
Wolverhampton. 

New  School,  Tullibody,  N.B.— On  the 
20th  ult.  a  new  school  was  opened  in  the 
parish  of  Alloa,  at  Tullibody.  The  building 
is  built  to  accommodate  320  pupils.  The  total 
cost  being  4,100f.  Messrs.  Thomas  Frame  and 
Son,  architects,  Alloa,  prepared  the  plans  for 
•the  work. 

Parish  Hall,  Sunderland. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  new  Sunday  school  and 
parish  hall,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Fulwell- 
road,  Sunderland,  in  connexion  with  All 
Saints’  Church,  was  laid  on  the  20th  ult. 
The  plans  for  the  new  building  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  R,  Milburn, 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Birney.  The  cost  is  1,500£. 

Public  Library,  Keighley.— The  opening  of 
the  Carnegie  Public  Library,  at  Keighley, 
took  place  on  the  20th  ult.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  occupies  a  site  in  North-street.  It  has 
t»een  erected  with  slight  modification  from 
the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  A.  McKewan 
and  James  A.  Larn,  of  Birmingham,  and 
placed  first  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  the 
assessor,  out  of  the  146  competitive  designs 
sent  in.  Sufficient  land  is  provided  on  the 
•south  side  for  extensions,  and  the  important 
rooms — viz.,  the  lending  library  and  news¬ 
room,  and  reference  library,  have  therefore 
'been  placed  on  that  side.  The  premises  are 
designed  in  a  free  treatment  of  Early  Re¬ 
naissance.  The  ground  floor  contains  the 
lending  library  and  news-room.  The  library 
"has  accommodation  for  40,000  volumes,  and 
the  news-room  will  seat  about  150  readers. 
Access  to  both  is  obtained  from  the  entrance 
ball.  The  reference  library,  with  accommo¬ 
dation  for  100  readers ;  the  patent  library, 
and  the  book-room  are  on  the  first  floor.  All 
the  walls  are  plastered,  and  the  principal 
rooms  have  tile  dadoes.  The  floors  are  of 
solid  wood  blocks,  with  mosaic  work  for  the 
balls  and  passages.  Red  deal,  stained  green, 
'has  been  used  for  the  woodwork,  but  the  furni¬ 
ture  throughout  is  of  fumed  oak,  dull 
polished.  The  rooms  are  lighted  bv  elec¬ 
tricity,  with  a  separate  system  of  gas-lighting 
in  case  of  emergency.  Local  stone  has  been 
used  for  the  outside  structure,  and  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  green  Filberth waite  slates. 
The  stone  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Alex 


Smith  (Keighley).  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Midgley,  one  of  the  Corporation  build¬ 
ing  inspectors,  as  clerk  of  works.  It  is  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  total  cost  will  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  10.00CM.  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Business  Premises,  Halifax. — New  business 
premises  have  been  erected  in  Commercial- 
street,  Halifax,  for  Messrs.  Alexander  Scott, 
Ltd.  The  principal  contracts  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  as  follows  :  — Masonry,  Messrs.  Craw- 
shaw  and  Sons,  Rippenden ;  joiners’  work, 
Messrs.  Moore  and  Sons,  Claremount ;  plumb¬ 
ing  and  glazing,  Mr.  T.  Boocock,  Halifax ; 
electric  light,  Messrs.  H.  Nunns  and  Co., 
South  Parade ;  fibrous  plaster  ceiling  and 
painting,  Messrs.  Jonas  Binns  and  Son ;  iron 
and  steel  work,  Messrs.  Wood  and  Co.,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  plastering,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Halifax. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Clement  Williams. 

New  Premises,  Banbury. — New  business 
premises  are  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
the  town  hall  buildings,  at  Banbury.  The 
work  is  to  be  carried  out  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Mills,  architect. 

New  Offices  of  the  Glasgow  Cleansing 
Department. — The  Glasgow  Cleansing  Depart¬ 
ment  have  moved  into  new  premises  in 
Cochrane-street.  The  premises  have  been  re¬ 
modelled  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
M’ Donald,  the  City  Engineer. 

Alterations  to  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds. — 
The  reconstruction  of  the  orchestra  and  ante¬ 
rooms  at  the  Leeds  Town  Hall  is  now  being 
carried  out.  The  old  structure  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  with  the  exception  of  the  platform, 
and  it  is  being  replaced  by  a  larger  orchestra, 
which  is  of  classic  design.  The  seating  accom¬ 
modation  has  been  arranged  for  a  chorus  of 
364,  and  a  band  of  221.  Previously  there  were 
only  permanent  seats  for  300.  The  existing 
doors  on  each  side  of  the  orchestra  will  open 
into  a  square  vestibule,  and  folding-doors 
will  be  fixed  between  the  ante-room  and  the 
hall.  Two  retiring-rooms  for  principals  have 
been  provided  under  the  platform,  and  also 
a  band-room,  the  latter  being  on  a  level  with 
the  crypt.  Additional  facilities  have  been 
planned  for  reaching  and  leaving  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser,  architect,  Leeds, 
planned  the.  alterations,  and  the  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,200^ 

New  Hospital,  Newcastle.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital,  held  on  the  17th  ult..  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  new  hospital  should  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  4,500£.  Mr.  Parsons,  architect,  of 
Newcastle,  has  prepared  the  plans  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  work. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Pontypridd.— The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  isolation  hospital  erected  by  the 
Pontypridd  District  Council  at  Llantwit 
Fardre  was  performed  by  Sir  Alfred  Thomas, 
M.P.,  recently.  The  hospital  is  situated  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Tonteg  to  Llantwit  Church.  The  hospital  is 
built  in  terraces  in  four  separate  blocks, 
consisting  of  an  administrative  block,  with 
accommodation  for  matron  and  for  nurses ; 
two  separate  pavilions,  each  containing  a  six 
and  four  bed  ward,  nurses’  kitchen,  lava¬ 
tories,  bathrooms,  and  other  necessary  offices, 
and  the  laundry  block,  which  consists  of  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  rooms,  disinfector  and  disin¬ 
fecting  rooms,  mortuary,  and  accommodation 
for  ambulance  van.  The  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  6,700£.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward 
Rees,  late  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Howard  Davies,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  William  Davies,  Hopkinstown.  the  clerk 
of  works  being  Mr.  W.  J.  Davies,  Pontypridd. 

Free  Library,  Ilkeston.— The  Ilkeston  Free 
Library  has  just  been  opened.  The  new 
building  occupies  a  site  in  the  Market-place.  It 
is  designed  in  Free  Renaissance,  and  is  built 
of  red  brick  and  stone.  On  the  ground  floor 
are  a  porch,  space  for  cycles,  entrance  hall, 
lending  library  in  the  centre,  with  the  news¬ 
room  and  ladies’ room  on  the  right,  and  reference 
library  and  magazine  room  on  the  left.  On 
the  first  floor,  which  is  reached  by  a  stone 
staircase,  are  two  rooms  for  students’  library 
and  patent  library,  with  a  storage  gallery 
round  the  upper  portion  of  the  lending  library. 
The  librarian’s  house  is  situate  in  South-street, 
and  includes  a  librarian’s  room  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  lending  library.  The  staff-rooms 
(for  both  sexes),  unpacking-room,  magazine 
store,  book  store,  heating  chamber,  coals, 
etc.,  are  approached  by  a  separate  entrance 
from  South-street.  The  building  has 
been  fitted  with  polished  oak  fittings.  The 
borrowers’  counter  is  40  ft.  long.  The  book 
stands  and  shelving  will  hold  about  19,000 
volumes :  and  the  main  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  will  accommodate  110  readers.  The 
whole  building  is  lighted  throughout  with 
electric  light.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Barlow,  of  Nottingham,  to  the 


designs  of  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Woodhousd 
of  Belper  and  Derby. 

Extension  of  Northwich  Infirmary. — Al 
mid-Cheshire’s  memorial  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the 
25th  ult.  of  an  extension  of  the  Victoria  In¬ 
firmary.  The  work,  which  will  involve  an 
outlay  of  about  5,000Z.,  has  been  designed  by  Mr.| 
G.  E.  Bolshaw,  architect,  Southport  and 
Crewe.  It  will  provide  for  twelve  additional 
beds,  together  with  nurses’  duty-roomsj 
operating  and  anassthetic  rooms,  offices,  sitting, 
rooms,  etc.  The  annexe  will  be  coupled  up 
with  the  existing  institution,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  taken  advantage  of  to  establish 
the  patients’  rooms  (now  upstairs)  on  the 
ground  floor. 

Shops,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road. — A  block  of 
shops,  with  residential  flats  over,  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  Nos.  258  to  266,  Vauxhall 
Bridge-road  (Victoria-street  end).  The  buildl 
ing  is  to  have  a  roof  garden  approached  by 
electric  lift.  The  elevation  will  be  carried  out 
in  rod  brick,  with  brick,  carving  and  terrai 
cotta  dressings.  Messrs.  Palgrave  and  CoJ 
Westminster,  are  the  architects. 

Business  Premises,  Dublin.— The  record 
structed  premises  of  Messrs.  Charles  L.  Reij 
and  Co.,  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  have  just 
been  opened.  Mr.  Lynn,  architect,  Belfast* 
designed  the  building,  and  the  contract  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Laverty  and  Co.] 
Belfast.  1 

New  Arcade,  Bedford. — The  building  of  the 
new  arcade  between  High-street  and  Harpur( 
street,  Bedford,  is  now  in  progress.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Cornelius 
Haynes,  contractor,  of  Kempston,  from  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Usher  and  Anthony. 

- — - 

appointments) 

The  Crown  Surveyorship. — The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Surveyor  to  the  Crown,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  recent  decease  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Green,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
late  firm  of  Archer  and  Green,  has  been  con-j 
ferred  upon  Mr.  John  Murray,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. — ConsoJ 
quentlv  upon  the  retirement,  through  super] 
animation,  of  Major-General  Festing,  C.B.j 
F.R.S.,  the  President  oft  the  Board  of  Education 
lias  appointed  Mr.  W.  I.  Last,  A.M.Inst.C.E.j 
Senior  Keeper  of  the  Science  Division  of  the 
Museum,  to  be  Director  of  that  division.  Mr] 
Last  has  been  senior  keeper,  with  the  special 
charge  of  the  Engineering  collections,  during 
some  years  past.  He  gained  the  senior  Whit- 
worth  Scholarship  in  1877,  and  in  1887  the 
Watt  Medal  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

City  and  Guilds  Technical  College.— Proj 
fessor  W.  Ernest  Dalby  has  vacated  the  chair 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Applied 
Mathematics  at  the  Technical  College,  Finsj 
bury,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  Pro4 
fessorship  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer* 
ing  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Central  Technics} 
College,  Exhibition-road,  S.W..  in  succession 
to  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S. 

- — - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Proposed  New  Dock  for  Aberdeen. — Mr.  RJ 
Gordon  Nicol,  C.E.,  Harbour  Engineer,  has 
prepared,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Har-. 
hour  Board,  a  scheme  for  a  new  dock  on  the! 
Links,  for  the  accommodation  chiefly  of  thd 
timber  trade.  The  dock  will  be  situated  on 
the  Links  and  foreshore  behind  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  yards  and  to  the  north  of  Footdee-square,' 
with  an  entrance  from  the  tidal  harbour  on 
the  east  side  of  Pocra  Jetty.  It  will  form 
a  tidal  basin  1,600  ft.  long,  with  a  width  of 
250  ft.  at  one  end  and  500  ft.  long  at  the 
other,  while  the  depth  will,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  be  taken  out  to  15  ft.  at  low  water 
of  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  be  deepened 
afterwards  when  found  necessary.  It  will 
be  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  strong  emj 
bankment  wall,  extending  from  the  beacli 
battery  to  the  North  Pier,  and  the  area  thus 
reclaimed  from  the  foreshore  will  provide 
space  for  the  landing  and  storage  of  timbers 
For  the  construction  of  the  dock  about 
16  acres  of  ground  on  the  Links  will  have 
to  be  acquired  from  the  Town  Council,  and 
25  acres  of  foreshore  from  the  Crown.  MrJ 
Nicol  estimates,  provisionally,  the  cost  of  the 
dock  and  sea  wall  at  125.000Z.,  which  will 
require  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  neces* 
sary  land. 

Water  Supply,  Christ’s  Hospital.— The 
Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital  are  about  tc 
carry  out  the  extension  of  their  water  supply 
by  sinking  a  deep  shaft  and  driving 
storage  adits.  The  work  will  be  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Duke  and  Ockenden.  waterworks! 
contractors,  of  London  and  Littlehampton. 
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[arbour  Improvements,  Pennan,  N.B.— 
[1  foundation-stone  was  laid  recently  of  the 
j  pier  at  Pennan,  which  completes  the 
Bme  of  improvement  planned  by  Mr.  James 
^row,  C.E.,  Aberdeen.  The  new  structure 
|  be  336  ft.  long,  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
I1.800Z. 

Waterworks  Extension,  Newburgh,  N.B.— 
j)  scheme  for  the  provision  of  a  supply  of 
>er  to  the  hill  district  of  Newburgh,  and 
j»  for  the  purification  of  the  whole  of  the 
in’s  supply,  which  has  been  in  prooess  of 
fetruction  since  March,  under  the  superin¬ 
pence  of  Messrs.  Sang  and  Lockhart,  C.E., 
Jkcaldy,  was  opened  recently.  The  filtra- 
1  of  the  water  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
self-cleansing  pressure  filters. 

- - 

FOREIGN. 

Iermany. — The  facade  of  the  new  town  hall 
^Dresden  is  to  bo  built  according  to  the 
igns  of  the  architect,  Herr  Karl  Roth,  of 
rmstadt,  but  the  ground  plans  by  Herr 

iter  are  to  be  utilised. - The  Society  of 

(•man  Architects  and  Engineers  will  hold 
I  annual  meeting  at  Diisseldorf  from  Sep- 
jtber  11  to  14. 

LUSTRIA. — Professor  Karl  Edler  von  Ott 
J  on  August  2  at  Briinn,  in  his  sixty-ninth 

r. - The  restoration  of  the  “  Minoriten  ” 

rch  at  Vienna,  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
Professor  Luntz,  is  being  now  carried 

by  Herr  Ritter  von  Giacomelli. - A  new 

atre  is  to  be  built  at  Vienna,  which  will 

opened  next  spring. - Herr  Wilhelm 

rscnner  is  architect  for  the  barracks  that 
to  be  erected  at  Bozen. 
witzerland. — Herr  G.  Wiilfke,  architect, 

p  at  Zurich  on  August  13. - The  Mon- 

Iix-Berne  Railway  has  been  open  since 

gust  19. - The  Swiss  Society  of  Elec- 

ians  held  a  mooting  at  St.  Moritz  on 
gust  21  and  22 ;  150  members  were  present 
l  fifty  firms  were  represented. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ompensation  Award.— In  his  capacity  of 
itrator,  Mr.  Ralph  Clutton  has  just 
ounced  the  terms  of  his  award,  amounting 
L8,110Z. ,  in  respect  of  a  claim  preferred  by 
John  Murray,  of  Albemarle-street, 
sadilly.  The  controversy  arose  in  the 
rse  of  the  construction  of  the  Great 
•them,  Piccadilly,  and  Brompton  Rail- 
•  Company’s  line  and  the  building 

a  station  in  Dover-street,  with  a 
3equent  disturbance  of  Mr.  John  Mur- 
s  property  and  business. 
he  Cloister  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  West 
thfikld. — Complete  legal  possession  has 
lr  been  obtained  of  the  stables  in  Bar- 
omow  Close  in  which  are  buried  the  re- 
ns  of  the  XVth  century  cloister  on  the 
th  side  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Great.  The  work  of  restoration  will  be 
eeded  with  by,  firstly,  clearing  away  the 
e  ground,  in  an  area  of  about  45  ft.  by 
ft.,  which  now  rises  to  within  a  short  dis 
3e  below  the  capitals  of  the  columns ;  tho 
Iting  was  mutilated  for  the  building  of 
slling-roome,  when  the  remains  were  con- 
;ed  for  stabling  purposes.  The  arched 
rway  which  formed  an  entrance  into  the 
ster  from  the  belfry  tower,  near  the  south 
lsept,  is  at  present  bricked  up,  but  it  will 
opened  and  restored  to  its  original  use. 
RURY-LANE  THEATRE:  L.C.C.  REQUIREMENTS. 

1  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  at 
annual  meeting  of  the  '(Theatre  Royal, 
ry-lane,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  T.  H.  Birch, 
chairman,  referred  to  the  extensive  altera- 
8  which  are  now  being  carried  out  at 
theatre.  He  said  that,  owing  to  the  work 
ing  to  be  completed  before  the  Christmas 
tomime  season,  the  theatre  would  have  to 
ilosed  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn,  so 
,  the  usual  autumn  drama  would  not  be 
Mr.  Birch  declared  that  while  they 
3  in  the  height  of  their  last  pantomime 
on  certain  members  of  the  London  County 
ncil  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  alle- 
ons  against  tho  safety  of  the  theatre, 
lout  even  taking  the  trouble  to  verify  the 
s  on  which  they  based  their  conclusions, 
ly  of  the  requisitions  of  the  Council  were 
very  unreasonable  and  exacting  character, 
they  were  informed  by  the  Superintend- 
Architect  to  the  Council  that  even  if  the 
le  of  the  requirements  were  complied  with 
vould  not  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Birch  went  on 
deal  with  the  appeal  lodged  by  the 
otors,  and  its  result  in  the  appointment  of 
John  Slater.  F.R.I.B.A.,  as  arbitrator, 
result  of  arbitration  had  been  the  dis¬ 
wing  of  many  of  the  requirements  and 
modification  of  others,  but.  as  it  was 
cost  of  the  works  ordered  by  the  arbitrator 
Id  be  about  20,000£.  or  25,000£.  Mr.  Arthur 
ins,  the  managing  director,  speaking  on 
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the  same  topic,  said  that  the  County  Council 
had  used  the  fire  at  Chicago  as  a  lever,  but 
such  a  fire  as  that  could  never  occur  at  Drury- 
lane. 

- »4-« - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Glasgow  Masons’  Strike.— A  meeting  of  the 
men  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.  in  the  Albion 
Halls,  Glasgow,  to  consider  the  proposed 
arbitration,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
^receding  day’s  negotiations  between  the 
abour  representatives  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  Lord  Provost.  It  is  stated  that,  after  a 
prolonged  discussion,  it  was  agreed  by  a  large 
majority  to  accept  the  masters’  terms  of  9d. 
per  hour.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  federated 
employers  in  order  to  sign  an  agreement  in 
accordance  with  th©  decision.  The  strike  now 
at  an  end  lasted  for  about  six  weeks.  At  the 
outset  over  2,000  men  were  affected,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  strike  fully  half 
of  these  were  restarted  owing  to  several  em¬ 
ployers  agreeing,  conditionally,  to  the 
demands  of  the  operatives.— Scotsman. 

- •  • - 

Xcgal. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

In  the  Vacation  Court  on  Wednesday  Mr. 
Justice  Bigham  again  had  before  him  the 
case  of  Milton  and  another  v.  Maskelyne,  on 
an  application  by  the  plaintiffs  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  so  building  in  Langham- 
place,  W.,  as  to  obstruct  the  plaintiffs’  ancient 
lights. 

Counsel  stated  that  the  parties  were  coming 
to  an  agreement,  and  asked  that  the  motion 
should  stand  over  for  one  week. 

The  application  was  granted. 


REMOVING  OLD  MATERIALS  AT 
ILLEGAL  HOURS. 

On  Tuesday  at  the  Guildhall  (Summons 
Court),  before  Mr.  Alderman  Simmons, 
George  Tatum,  builder,  of  Walterton-street, 
Harrow-road,  appeared  to  a  summons  for 
causing  certain  materials — namely,  old  bricks — 
to  be  removed  from  a  building  in  course  of 
demolition  during  prohibited  hours. 

Police-sergeant  Robt.  Wilson  deposed  that 
at  1.20  on  the  18th  inst.  he  was  in  Arthur- 
street  West,  when  he  saw  defendant’s  men 
carrying  baskets  of  old  bricks  and  shooting 
them  into  a  cart.  Having  spoken  to  defen¬ 
dant’s  foreman  some  days  previously,  he  went 
to  defendant,  who  said  his  men  were  not 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  law.  On  the  previous 
day  (the  17th)  Mr.  Tatum  had  gone  down  to 
the  police  station  and  read  the  by-law  under 
which  the  summons  was  taken  out. 

In  answer  to  defendant,  witness  said  he 
was  sure  the  men  were  carrying  old  bricks, 
and  he  called  Constable  Martin,  who  cor¬ 
roborated  his  statement. 

Defendant  said  as  soon  as  he  knew  it  was 
illegal  for  him  to  remove  old  building 
material  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  he 
stopped  his  men  working  at  ten  o’clock.  It 
was  a  loss  to  them  and  to  him.  The  loads 
complained  of  were  old  rubbish  from  the 
foundation  and  the  wood  from  the  hoarding. 
The  building  in  question  had  been  pulled 
down  inside  tho  hoarding.  He  was  under  a 
contract  to  get  it  all  cleared  away,  and  in 
default  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20£.  per 
week.  Messrs.  Mowlem  had  been  at  work  in 
Arthur-street  West  for  three  weeks,  and  that 
had  hindered  him.  In  answer  to  the  Aider- 
man,  defendant  said  he  had  been  thirty- 
three  years  in  the  trade.  It  seemed  almost 
worth  1Z.  a  brick  to  pull  down  in  the  Citv. 

The  Alderman  said  this  was  the  first  case 
under  the  new  by-law  for  the  regulation  of 
pulling  down  buildings.  It  only  came  into 
force  in  July.  The  summons  would  therefore 
be  dismissed,  with  a  caution. 

- *-6-. - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
applications  published.* 

14,374  of  1904. — D.  F.  Henry,  Jun.  :  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns  for  Burning  Fireproofing  Tile, 
and  other  Clay  Products. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  kiln, 
having  slotted  walls,  ware  supports,  movable 
in  the  kiln  one  above  the  other,  each  sup¬ 
port  consisting  of  tubular  members  united  at 
their  ends  by  manifolds,  a  tubular  extension 
on  each  manifold  projecting  through  the  kiln 
slots,  a  combined  water  chamber  and  hanger 
at  the  outer  end  of  each  of  said  extensions, 
water  supply  and  discharge  means  for  each 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  gTant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
hr  made. 
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of  said  chambers,  and  carrying  means  to 
which  the  combined  chambers  and  hangers 
are  pivotally  secured. 

20,789  of  1903. — J.  Bl.ackbourn  :  A  Channel 
Way  and.  Covers  for  Footpaths  to  Prevent 
Accumulation  of  Refuse. 

A  footpath  channel  way,  and  cover  therefor, 
consisting  of  a  channel  way  of  suitable  section 
having  plain  vertical  sides,  a  short,  fixed 
covering  at  one  end,  with  an  aperature 
formed  therein  for  receiving  a  down  spout, 
one  or  more  nuts,  plates,  or  the  like  con¬ 
nected  to,  or  integrally  formed  with,  said 
channel  way,  and  with  or  without  one  or  more 
ridges  formed  on  the  tops  of  said  sides ;  a 
removable  cover,  having  a  tongue  at  one  end 
and  a  number  of  projections,  and  with  or 
without  a  recess  or  recesses  formed  upon  its 
underside,  and  provided  with  one  or  more 
counter-sunk  holes,  said  cover  being  adapted 
after  slipping  said  tongue  beneath  said 
short  fixed  covering  of  the  channel  way  to 
be  dropped  in  position  thereon,  and  be 
thereat  secured  by  one  or  more  screws  engag¬ 
ing  said  cover  and  nut  or  nuts,  or  the  like. 

22,512  of  1903. — W.  Hall  :  Street,  and  Similar 
Lamps. 

A  street  or  similar  lamp,  fitted  with  a  tube  or 
pipe,  terminating  directly,  or  by  branches, 
over  a  burner  or  burners  within  the  lamp  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  extending  up 
into  a  double-walled  head  part  outside  the 
lamp,  and  such  head  part,  or  its  inner  wall, 
formed  with  an  opening,  and  with  tho  space 
between  its  walls  open  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  parts  being  so  proportioned  and  arranged1 
as  to  suit  both  for  ventilation  and  lamp¬ 
lighting  purposes. 

22,769  of  1903.— N.  Perpignanj  and  EL 
Candlot:  Kilns  for  Burning  Cement,  Lime, 
etc. 

A  kiln  for  the  burning  of  cement,  lime,  and 
the  like,  consisting  of  a  circular  grate 
arranged  round  the  kiln  below  the  combustion 
zone,  the  said  grate  forming  cylindrical  shaft 
and  being  surrounded  by  a  casing,  provided 
with  openings  for  stirring  the  charge  in  thq 
kiln. 

30,003  of  1904. — G.  Stade  :  Process  and  Device s* 
for  Filtering  Liquids. 

A  process  for  filtering  liquids  by  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  filtering  material  arranged  at  its, 
natural  incline,  which  process  consists  in 
causing  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  to  first 
describe  an  angle  at  its  escape  from  the  filter¬ 
ing  element,  instead  of  being  caused  to  flow- 
in  a  straight  course  upon  the  inclined  face- 
of  the  filtering  material,  the  angle  causing 
the  liquid  to  impinge  against  a  solid  body,  so 
that  the  force  of  the  forwardly-rushing  cur¬ 
rent  of  liquid  is  broken  at  the  said  body,  and 
is  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  in¬ 
cline  of  the  filtering  material  is  prevented 
from  taking  up  the  main  pressure  at  a  single 
place,  the  said  pressure  being  instead  of  that 
evenly  distributed  for  the  entire  surface  of  tfip 
incline. 

4,022  of  1904. — J.  H.  Hatze,  J.  Kreuziger, 
and  P.  Maack  :  A  Moulding  box  for  Form¬ 
ing  Perforated  Cement  Bricks. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  moulding-box 
for  forming  perforated  cement  bricks.  It  has 
for  its  object  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
existing  in  similar  moulding-boxes  hithertq 
known  by  permitting  the  readier  removal  of 
the  moulded  bricks.  In  the  ordinary  boxes, 
as  at  present  constructed,  pins  for  effecting 
the  perforation  are  fixed  to  the  base  of  the 
moulding-box,  so  that  the  bricks  could  not 
be  pushed  out  of  the  mould  sideways,  but 
had  to  be  lifted  off  the  pins  by  raising  the. 
base-plate,  by  means  of  a  treadle  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided  in  this 
moulding-box. 

7,227  of  1904. — A.  Biberfeld  :  Decorative. 

Building  Block  or  Plate. 

A  process  for  the  production  of  building, 
plates  or  blocks  which  consists  in  cutting  out 
and  shaping  to  the  requisite  design  a  fabric 
of  wire  or  the  like  and  causing  crystals  of 
candy  alum,  rock-salt,  sulphate  of  copper, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  like  to  form 
thereon. 

13,934  of  1904. — C.  Foster:  Scaffolds,  and 
the  Method  of  Erecting  the  same. 

A  scaffold  consisting  in  the  combination  of 
a  set  of  flexible  cables,  platforms  supported 
thereby,  outriggers  from  which  the  cables  are 
suspended,  and  means  for  making  the  cables 
fast  to  the  said  outriggers  at  points  between 
their  ends,  the  upper  portions  of  the  cables 
extending  beyond  the  outriggers,  whereby 
such  portions  are  arranged  to  be  continued 
upward  and  suitably  supported  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  platforms  below  such  out¬ 
riggers. 
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17,029  of  1903  — W.  A.  C.  Waller:  Apparatus 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Cement  Blocks  or 
Slabs. 

An  apparatus  for  manufacturing  cemont  blocks 
or  slabs,  consisting  of  a  mould  having  one  or 
more  moulding  chambers,  each  of  which  com¬ 
prises  a  bar  forming  one  side  of  the  chamber, 
two  plates  on  opposite  sides  of  the  said  bar, 
connected  together  and  adapted  to  move  rela¬ 
tively  with  said  bar.  means  for  effecting  such 
relative  movement,  two  hinged  doors  forming 
opposite  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  a  re¬ 
movable  bar  forming  a  fourth  side  of  the 
mould. 

18,157  of  1903. — W.  Jones:  Domestic  Fireplace. 
Grates  or  mantel  register  grates  prepared  with 
openings  at  the  6ides  to  show  tiles,  for  effec¬ 
tively  fixing  enamelled  slate  panels  or  panels 
of  any  other  material  over  the  said  open¬ 
ings,  the  said  means  consisting  essentially  in 
fixing  one  end  of  a  shaped  strip  of  steel  or  other 
suitable  material  to  the  grate  by  means  of  a 
screw  and  nut,  and  by  tightening  up  the  nut 
to  bring  the  other  end  of  the  strip  to  press 
upon  the  panel,  and  thereby  hold  the  6ame 
securely  in  position. 

18,412  of  1903.— S.  Rangeley:  Method  of  and 
Apparatus  for  Polishing  the  Surfaces  of 
Flags,  Ashlar,  and  the  like. 


14.656  of  1904. — R.  G.  Howson  :  Water- 
closets,  Lavatory  basins,  and  the  like. 
Water-closets,  lavatory  basins,  and  the  like, 
consisting  in  the  provision  of  carying  brackets 
upon  the  wall  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
mounted,  and  pins,  bars,  or  plates  upon  the 
closet  basin,  or  the  like,  and  means  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  latter  upon  the  brackets  and  against 
the  wall. 

14,844  of  1904. — J.  Nelson  :  Hinges. 

A  hinge  consisting  of  the  combination  of 
flaps  for  fixing  same,  and  knuckle  portions 
with  pin  or  pins  for  connecting  the  separate 
portions  thereof,  and  second  flaps  or  exten¬ 
sions  provided  with  or  without  indiarubber 
blocks  or  pneumatic  cushions  on  one  or  both 
flaps. 

3,338  of  1904. — A.  Probst  :  Ceiling  and  Floor¬ 
ing. 

A  floor  and  ceiling  in  which  the  sides  of  each 
hollow  block  are  provided  with  corrugations 
adapted  to  engage  with  the  corrugated  sides 
of  the  adjacent  blocks  characterised,  that  the 
joints  between  the  corrugated  sides  of  said 
blocks  are  formed  over  wires  fastened  to  the 
floor-beams,  and  carried  down  the  centres  of 
cross-beams,  said  wires  being  adapted  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  weight  of  the  hollow  blocks  upon  the 
said  cross-beams. 


The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  abrade  and 
polish  the  surfaces  of  flags,  window  mullions, 
door  jambs,  blocks  of  ashlar,  and  the  like. 
The  invention  consists  in  placing  flags  and  the 
like  in  suitable  frames  in  such  a  manner  that, 
by  giving  a  reciprocating  motion  to  one  of 
the  frames,  the  outer  faces  of  four  flags  or 
the  like  can  be  polished  simultaneously,  the 
necessary  friction  for  abrasion  being  obtained 
by  the  weight  of  the  flags  and  frames  them¬ 
selves. 
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18,786  of  1903.— J.  Tomlinson  and  S.  Abram  : 
Ventilators. 

The  manufacture  of  louvre  ventilators  from 
plastic  material  in  one  piece  by  pressure,  con¬ 
sisting  in  forming  the  cores  on  top  and  bottom 
dies  of  the  mould  for  producing  the  louvres 
of  uniform  configuration,  each  having  one 
side  vertical  to  the  face  of  the  die,  and  one 
inclined  side  so  proportioned  and  disposed 
that  the  vertical  sides  of  the  upper  die  slide 
against  those  of  the  lower  die  as  the  article 
is  being  pressed. 

20,184  of  1903. — Lockerbie  and  Wilkinson, 
Ltd.,  and  C.  F.  Gray  :  Door  Furniture. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  the  door 
furniture  of  a  washer  mounted  loosely  upon 
the  spindle,  and  having  means  of  attachment 
to  the  face  of  the  door  upon  the  side  of  the 
adjustable  handle  so  as  to  form  a  stop  or 
face  against  which  the  inner  Bide  of  wedge 
washer  butts. 

21,103  of  1903.— A.  Corti:  A  Composition  for 
Removing  Lacquers,  Varnish,  Oil  Paint,  and 
the  like,  and  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of 
the  same. 

A  process  for  the  manufacture  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  or  paint  for  removing  lacquer,  varnish, 
oil  varnish,  oil  paint,  arid  more  especially 
burnt  lacquers,  which  consists  in  stirring  into 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  or  acetone  and  petroleum 
and  soft  soap,  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  with 
potash  or  soda  without  water. 

21  286  of  1903.— R.  S.  Branfoot  and  W.  B. 
Davis  :  Metallic  Buckets,  Baths,  and  other 
Washing  Utensils. 

A  bucket  bath  or  other  receptacle  having  a 
piece  cut  out  from  one  side  to  form  an  opening,  a 
pocket  or  opening  closed  on  all  sides  save 
one,  and  the  open  side  of  the  pockets  fixed  to 
the  edges  of  this  opening  to  form  a  soap  tray. 
13,857  of  1904.—  D.  Bowie:  Apparatus  for 
Ensuring  Safety  in  the  Working  of  Hoists, 
Lifts,  and  the  like. 

An  apparatus  for  ensuring  safety  in  the 
working  of  hoists,  elevators,  and  the  like, 
which  consists  in  providing  vertically-sliding 
safety  gates  closing  the  gangways  that  lead 
to  the  hoist  at  the  bottom,  a  trip  device  near 
the  bottom  of  the  hoist,  and  means  for  con¬ 
necting  said  trip  device  with  the  safety  gates 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  cage  or  other 
moving  part  of  the  hoist  as  it  nears  the  bottom 
strikes  the  trip  device  and  raises  the  gates  clear 
of  the  gangway,  or  permits  them  to  close  by 
gravity  on  the  ascent  of  the  cage. 

14,624  of  1904.—  H.  Alles  :  Wall  Hook  or  Hold¬ 
fast.  for  Pipes. 

A  wall  hook,  consisting  in  combination  of 
two  curved  members  adapted  to  clasp  the 
pipe  between  them,  one  of  said  members  being 
rigidly  secured  to  the  wall  or  the  like,  and  the 
other  of  said  members  being  hinged  to  said 
first  member,  and  a  lever  pivoted  to  said  first 
member,  and  adapted  to  engage  a  projection 
or  the  like  on  said  second  member,  so  as  on 
turning  said  lever  on  its  pivot  to  bring  said 
members  together  to  clasp  said  pipe. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


August  17. — By  Stride  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Oving,  etc.,  Sussex. — Elbridge  Farm,  139  a. 

2  r.  9  p.,  f .  £6,350 

By  Simmons  &  Sons  (at  Oxford). 

Nether  Worton,  Oxon. — The  Nether  Worton 

Estate,  374  a.  3  r.  14  p.,  f .  3,050 

August  23. — By  King  &  King  (at  Botley). 

Swanmore,  etc.,  Hants. — Forest  Farm,  several 
cottages  and  enclosures,  176  a.,  f.  (in  21 

lots)  .  10,070 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Brighton,  Sussex. — York-pl.,  “  The  Northern 
Hotel,”  with  stabling  and  shop  adjoining, 

f.,  p .  13,250 

August  24. — By  Maddison,  Miles,  &  Maddi- 
son  (at  Great  Yarmouth). 

Great  Yarmouth. — Mill-rd.,  “Hill  Mill  Estate,” 
la.  1  r.  38  p.,  f.,  including  building 

materials  thereon .  2,650 

South  Quay,  freehold  malting,  y.r.  70/ .  480 

Staiham,  Norfolk. — Wayford  Bridge  malting, 

f. ,  y.r.  120/ .  1,200 

Hemsby,  Norfolk. — Martham-rd.,  three  freehold 

houses,  y.r.  18/ .  300 

August  25. — By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shep¬ 
hard. 

Stoke  Newington. — 49,  Darville-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g. r.  6/.,  e.r.  36/ .  435 

Islington. — 16  to  26  (even),  Greenman-st.,  u.t. 

26  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  182/ .  810 

23,  Bamsbury-st.,  u.t.  191  yrs.,  g-r-  8/.  10s., 

e. r.  55/ .  185 

Holloway. — 17,  Upper  Tollington-pk.,  u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s.,  y.r.  42 1 .  455 

33,  Despard-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  32/.  265 

Finsbury  Park. — 140,  Stroud  Green-rd.,  u.t. 

694  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  e.r.  45/ .  455 

Stanmore. — Stanmore  Hill,  “  Talbot  House,” 

f. ,  y.r.  55/ .  780 

Stanmore  Hill,  “  Northampton  House,”  f., 

y.r.  25/ .  510 

Stanmore  Hill,  “  Child’s  Cottages,"  area 

з, 000  ft.,  f .  220 

By  Perfect  &  Son. 

Hammersmith. — 8,  9,  and  10,  Chancellor-st., 

и. t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  w.r.  78 1 .  150 

Holloway. — 58,  St.  John’s-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g. r.  10/.  10s.,  e.r.  42/ .  310 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Brixton. — 17,  18,  and  19,  Claribel-rd.,  u.t. 

9J  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  9s.,  y.r.  96/ .  320 

Camberwell. — 55,Westmaeott-st.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s.  415 

Homerton. — Durrington-rd.,  f.g.r.  5/.,  reversion 

in  95  yrs .  115 

Durrington-rd.,  freehold  plot  of  building  land  100 
Old  Kent-road. — 156  and  158,  Cobourg-rd.,  u.t. 

11  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r.  75/.  8s .  165 

Stoke  Newington.  — 37,  Bethune-rd.,  u.t. 

70J  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  e.r.  60/ .  450 

Walworth. — 3  and  5,  Alvey-st.,  f.,  y.r.  74/.  8s.  700 

Peckham. — 127,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  38J  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  w.r.  39/ .  270 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental  ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  id.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  g.r.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


prices  current  of  materials 


*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  f 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowej 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use! 
this  information. 


BRICKS,  &c. 


£  s. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  16 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12 

Shippers  .  2  10 

Flettons  .  1  10 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  13 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . IS  0 

Headers  .  12  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0 


0  per  1000  alongside,  in  rive 


railway  depj 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0  „  less  than  bet 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  deliver* 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  ,,  I 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordim 
charge  for  sacks. 


Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  0d.  per  yard,  delivere 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  d] 


STONE. 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cut 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8$  „  ,| 


Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  ,, 

White  Basebea,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  ,, 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld. rly .dej 

Beer  „  .  16,,  ,, 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  „  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  „  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  ,,  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4 


York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  /random  sizes)  0  11$  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
9ide  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7\  „ 

14  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York — 


Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „ 


3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „  „  I 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube.j 
deld.  rly.  depl 

„  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super; 

deld.  rly.  detj 

,,  ,,  ,,  3  in.  do.  1  24  „  n 
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6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 


I  first  quality  ,, 


SLATES. 

£  8. 

[best  blue  Bangor  13  2 

13  17  o 

13  0  0 

13  15  0 

„  „  7  5  0 

libest  blue  Port- 

i  madoc  .  12  12  6 

„  „  6  12  6 
fbest  Eureka  un- 
!  fading  green  .  15  17  6 
li  „  „  18  7  6 

i  „  „  13  5  0 

„  „  10  5  0 

•permanent  green  11  12  6 

r  „  ,,  9  12  6 

„  „  6  12  6 

!J  TILES.  s.  d. 

||iin  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 

I)i  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

loosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

immental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

ii>  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 
jjiabon  red,  brown,  or 
Ijidled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

lamental  do .  60  0  „ 

•s  .  4  0  per  doz. 

files .  3  0  „ 

lid  orMottled  Stafford 

i]re  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

lamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

>  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

ley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

‘Rosemary”  brand 

in  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

mamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

iley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

"Hartshill”  brand 
in  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

sssed .  47  6  „ 

aamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

)  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

[ley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD.  At  per  standard, 
best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

:  best  2£  in.  by  7  in.  and 
,,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10 
, :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10 


seconds  . 


8  10 


12  10  0 
less  tban 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  lessthnbest 
0  „  „  „ 

0  9  10  0 


by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.... 
by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in.... 

1  Sawn  Boards — 

and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  tban 

battens. 


.  10  0 

aber  :  best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
smel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5 

ads  .  4  5  0 

1  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

1  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

lisli  balks  .  2  15  0 

line  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 
Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

n.  by  11  in  .  23 

n.  by  9  in . .  21 

.ttens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17 
nd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 
ttens, 2 jin.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  0 
d  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

d  9  in .  15  10  0 

ttens,  2J  in.  and3in.by  7  in.  11  10  0 
burg :  first  yellow  deals, 

n.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

k  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

, ttens .  13  10  0 

cond  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

16  0  0 
14  10  0 


3  in.  by  9  in.... 

itteus . 

•d  yellow  deals, 


0 


4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 


24  0 
22  10 
18  10 


20  0 
19  0 
14  10 


22  10  0 
19  10  0 
15  0  0 

17  0  0 


3  in.  by 


.  11  0  0  12  10  0 


).  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  0  0 

tttens .  10  0  0 

Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 
t  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

ittens  .  11  0  0 

>nd  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

,,  battens  .  9  10  0 

pine  :  deals .  16  10  0 

r  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  n 

Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0 

Idments  . 28  0 

>nds,  regular  sizes .  30  0 

7  Pine  oddments  .  25  0 

Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3 

?  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

je,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2 

Pi  „  0  2 

fecot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5 
jV ainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

[eh  .  0  0 

L  do.  do .  0  0 

(Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta- 
isco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0 
ncted,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


11  0  0 

15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 
0  20  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  upwards. 

0 


.ch  , 


0  1 


Valnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

I;  inch .  II  ll  Jl) 

l  per  load  .  17  0  0 

lican  Whitewood  Planks, 

Lred  Flooring —  Per  1 

1.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

ot  .  0  13  6 

by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

latched  .  0  14  0 

a.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 
latched  . 0  16  0 


0  15  0  0  16  6 


0  11 
0  14 
0  10 
0  11 


0  13  6 
0  18 
0  11 
0  13 


WOOD  ( continued ).  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 

g  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do. 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do. 

6  in.  at  6'..  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GESDEBS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Boiled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  . 6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  0 

Flitch  Plates .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  7  2  6  ...  8  5  0 

METALS.  Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . 7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . ...  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staff ordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

(•And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

„  ..  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22 g.  and 24 g.  16  10  0  ..  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

,,  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ac.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  10  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  0  0  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  27  10 

Silesian . 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb. 

Thin  .  „ 

Copper  nails  .  ,, 


27  5  0 

0  0  10 
0  0  11 
0  0  10 


0  0  9J  ... 
0  0  10  ... 
0  1  3J  ... 
0  0  6£  ... 


Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin — English  Ingots  .... 

Solder — Plumbers’  _ 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CEATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  .  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

„  21  oz . 

J  Hartley’s  Boiled  Plate 


0  0  9 


23d.  per  ft.  delivered, 
lid.  „ 

31d. 

id- 
ad- 
ad- 


19d. 

2d. 

2Jd. 


OILS,  Ac. 

Eaw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes 
,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels 

„  ,,  ,,  in  drums. 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  . 

,,  „  ,,  in  barrels 

„  ,,  ,,  in  drums ,,  0  z  u 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  3  6 

„  in  drums .  ,,  0  3  8 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  . . .  18  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Palo  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Block  . 

Knotting . .  . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


£  s.  d. 
.  per  gallon  0  17 


0  1  10 
0  1 
0  1  10 


0  10 
0  12 
0  10 

0  14 
0  12 
0  16 
0  16 
0  18  0 
1  1 
0  18 
1  4 
0  12  0 
0  10 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  R.  H.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated). - F.  P. 

— T.  W.  (Below  our  limit). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
aame  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistio 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER. 
And  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted . 


BATH. — Alterations  and  decoration,  Syncombe  House, 
for  Mr.  G.  H.  B.  Moger.  Mr.  E.  S.  Payton,  architect 
and  surveyor,  3,  Wood-street,  Bath  : — 

J.  Long  A  Sons  ....  —  . .  —  . .  £710  0 

Wills  &  Sons .  —  ..  —  ..  559  0 

Pratt  tfc  Co.,  Bath*  . .  £387  . .  £165  0*  . .  552  0 

F.  Parsons .  350  . .  166  10  . .  516  10 

W.  Webb,  Bath* _  333*  ..  163  10  ..  496  10 

Cotterell  Bros .  —  . .  217  10  . .  — 

Knight  A  Son  .  —  . .  160  0  — 


BATH. — For  alterations  and  decoration,  drainage, 
etc.,  10,  Lama-place,  Bath,  for  Messrs.  F.  H.  A  R.  A. 
Moger.  Mr.  E.  S.  Payton,  architect,  3,  Wood-street, 
Bath  : — 

Cotterell’s,  Ltd . £545  I  Parsons,  Bath*  _ £520 

Knight  A  Son .  545  AmeryJ .  426 

Wills  A  Sons  .  529  | 

$  Withdrawn.  ^ 


BATH. — lor  addition,  bath  room,  etc.,  32,  Brock- 
street,  Bath,  for  Mr.  Duncan  Harding.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Payton,  architect,  3,  Wood-street,  Bath  : — 

West  .  £184  0  I  Long  A  Son  _ £124  0 

Webb .  145  0  Wills  A  Sons, 

Parsons  .  139  0  |  Bath* .  119  10 

BLACKADON. — For  painting,  etc.,  the  Asylum 
Buildings  at  Blackadon,  near  Ivybridge,  for  the 
Visiting  Committee  : — 

J.  H.  Hosking,  Charlotte-street,  Morice- 
town,  Devonport* .  £132 


BRIDGWATER. — For  removing  existing  stone  arch 
and  the  substitution  of  steel  flooring,  etc.,  to  cradle- 
bridge  over  King’s  Sedgmoor  drain,  for  the  Somerset¬ 
shire  Drainage  Commissioners.  Mr.  Wm.  Lunn, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Bridgwater,  Engineer  to  the  said  Commis¬ 
sioners  : — 

Gleed  Bros .  £189  10  0  I  A.  Stevens _ £105  0  0 

J.  Culverwell  ..  180  5  0  Pittard  A  Son, 

F.  Huish  ....  120  0  0  ,  Langport*  . .  102  15  0 


BRISTOL. — For  erecting  a  new  surgery,  for  Dr. 
James  Young,  St.  George.  Mr.  W.  H.  Watkins,  archi¬ 
tect.  15,  Glare-street,  Bristol : — 


.  R.  Lewis .  £622 

E  Clark  .  620 

Neale  Bros .  680 

G.  Humphreys .  565 

Bennett  Bros .  560 


Hayes .  £507 

J.  Perkins .  504 

E.  Love .  502 

A.  J.  Beaven  .  489 


BRISTOL. — For  a  private  school  at  Burnham, 
Somerset,  for  Mr.  T.  Spencer.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss-Flower, 
C.E..  architect  and  surveyor,  Carlton-chambers,  Bald  win- 
street,  Bristol.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Bernard,  St. 
Stephen’s-chambers,  Bristol : — 


H.  W.  Pollard _ £9,300 

.  Perkin  A  Sons  . .  8,795 
W.  Cowlin  A  Son  . .  8,717 

C.  Taylor  .  8.600 


Ridd  .  £8,593 

T.  Stockhara .  7,998 

Chancellor  A  Sons, 

Bath* .  7,790 


BRISTOL. — For  electric  lighting,  wiring,  and  fittings 
at  Nynehead  Court,  Wellington,  Somerset,  for  Mr.  G.  S. 
Lysaght.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss-Flower,  C.E.,  engineer, 
Carlton-chambers,  Baldwiu-strect,  Bristol  : — 


Stansell  A  Sons,  Taunton*  .  £754 

Oil  Engine. 

Petter  A  Sons,  Yeovil  and  Bristol*  ....  257 


BRITON  FERRY. — For  supply  of  road  metalling, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Alex.  Clarke, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Briton  Ferry  : — 
Per  ton.  Per  ton.  Per  ton. 

Gauge  2-in.  lj-in.  Chippings. 

L.  Summerfield . .  8  6  ..  8  9  ..  7  3  Granite. 

J.  Run  nails  _  8  0..8  0..6  0  Penleo  Basalt. 

Porthgain  Quar¬ 
ries  .  7  0  . .  7  0  . .  7  0  Granite. 

J.  E.  Griffith _  6  0  ..  6  3  ..  6  0  Limestone. 

T.  Ellis  .  5  8  . .  —  ..511 

T.  Jenkins  A  Sons  5  7  ..  5  7  ..  5  7  „ 

W.  P.  Powell  A 

Co.,  Hirwain*  ..5  0..5  0..5  0  „ 

„  _  TENDERS — Continued  on  page  261 
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COMPETITIONS, 

CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC 

APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  &c„  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Design 
be  Dell 

Oct. 

4 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Advertised. 


Shooting  Lodge,  Carr  Bridge.  Duthil . 

Painters'  Works  to  Roofs  of  Cattle  Market . 

60  Lookers,  6  Cupboards,  etc.,  Gravelly  Hill  Wkhse. 

Thirty-seven  Cottages  at  Mountain  Ash  . 

Thirty-six  Cottages  at  Mountain  Ash  . 

Fitting-up  Poorhouse,  Oldmill . . . . 

Engine  House  and  Bed.  Albion  Mills,  Idle  . 

Seven'Brick  Dwelling-houses,  Nanthir  Est.,  Bluengarw 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Eyemouth  . 

Heating  Barham  Chapel,  Beaufort  . . 

Extension  of  Masonic  Club  Premises,  The  Broadway 

Rails,  Fishplates,  and  Bolts . . 

Permanent  Way  Construction . , 

Overhead  Line  Equipment  . 

Underground  Feeder  Cables . . . 

Stabling,  etc.,  Clifton-road  Depot,  Burgess  Hill  - 

Re-making,  etc..  Sewer  by  Crescent,  Bridlington  . . 

200  Tons  of  Broken  Granite . 

Water  Supply,  Otterton  ••••••••••■•••••■, . 

Apparatus,  Boroughmuir  High  Grade  School  . .  .... 
Additions,  etc.,  Newtown  British  Schools,  Trowbridge 

Morriston  to  Pontardawe  Road  Widening. . 

Widening  Pontardawe,  etc.,  Road,  at  Gclligron - 

1,000  Tons  of  Portland  Cement  .  .  . . . .... . .  •  • 

English  Pres.  Ch.,  etc.,  Ithon-rd.,  Llandrindod  Wells 

Scavenging  for  One  Year . 

Street  Works,  Stanford-le-Hope.  Essex  . .  . . 

14  Miles  Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Service  Tank . 

Ventilation  of  Dining-rooms,  etc.,  Workhouse... 

Macadamising  Streets,  Falkirk,  Scotland  . 

Making-up  Queen's-road,  Hale  . 

Electric  Lighting  Station . 

Brick  Chimney  Shaft,  120  ft.  high . 

Making-up  Streets . 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  . . ... - ...  •  • ... 

Roofing  Extension,  Tipping  Platform,  Dust  Works 

200  Tons  of  Spalls . 

Purifier.  10  ft.  by  10  ft . 

Shop  and  Stores,  London-road.  Coventry  . 

Building  Materials,  etc..  Cardiff  Workhouse . 

Urinals,  Ilkeston-road,  Radford  etc.  . . 

Furnishing  Inebriates’  Reformatory,  Cattal . 

Sluice  and  Pump  Well . 

Corrugated  Iron  Engine-house  . 

25-n.h.p.  Engine  and  30-in.  Pump . 

*New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Hove  . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Barrow-in-Furness  . . 

*New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Fifeness . 

Tar  Paving  or  Asphalte  (2,000  sq.  yds.)  . .  . . 

Schoolhouse  and  Residence,  Nenagh,  Ireland . 

800  Tons  Cast-Iron  Pipes . .  . . . . .  • 

Alterations  to  Children’s  Homes,  Hartmgton-road . 

Cartage  of  Road  Material . 

Fire  Escapes,  etc.,  at  Workhouse  . 

Forming  and  Paving  Streets  and  Passages  . 

Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Mooney’s-lane,  Clontarf  . . . 

353,300  Common  and  Blue  Bricks . 

Ironwork,  Valves,  etc . •  •  •  •  •  ••■•••••  •  •  •  • 

Electric  Sub-station  &  Subways,  Wkhse.,  Beckett-st. 
Wiring  Install,  and  Subway,  etc.,  for  Hospital  Bldgs. 
Alterations,  etc.,  Wesleyan  Church,  Machen  . . . 
Public  Conveniences,  Bulwell  Forest. ......... . 

Extension  of  Buildings,  Ley-st.  Elec.  Lighting  Sta. 

Stores  . 

Paving,  Emsworth,  Hants  . . .  •  •  •  • 

Diversion  of  590  lineal  yds.  of  Highway,  Colgarth  Hill 

•Erection  of  Chimney  Shaft . 

Widening  Warrington  Bridge . •  •  •  . . 

Electrical  Equipment  of  Tramway  Track . 

Through  Spans  (110  ft.  in  the  clear) . 

Coal  Waggons  and  Wheels  and  Axles  . 

Small-Pox  Hospital.  Bradley,  Bilston  . . 

High-Tension  Switch  Gear  for  Sub-Station  . . . 

Twenty-three  Cottages  on  Hull  and  Selby  Railway. 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Parcels  Office.  Harrogate  . 

Public  Water  Closets,  etc..  Crosshaven. . . . . 

383  yds.  of  9-in.  Pipe  Sewer,  etc.  - - - -  - - 

♦New’ Mercantile  Marine  Office,  Newcastle-oU-Tyne . 

Road  Materials  . . . 

Team  Labour  and  Steam  Rolling  . 

ironmongery,  etc.  . 

Stores  . 

Making-up  Roads  .  . . . 

Ramparts  Railing  (800  yds.) . . . 

•Making-up  ‘Private  Streets,  Bowes  Park  . 

Farm  House,  etc.,  Walla  and  Crvlla,  Liskeard . 

Sewage  Disposal  Wks.,  Barton  Old  Hall  Sewage  Farm 

600  Tons  of  Cable  Ropes - - -  ............. 

Depot,  including  Fire  Sta.,  Silver-st.,  Kings  Heath 
Additions  to  Elementary  Schools,  Barnetby-le-Wold 
Street  Works.  Crabtree  Manor  Way,  Belvedere  . 
•Additions  to  Nunhead  Library  . 


Strathspey  Estate . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Aston  Guardians  . 

Averffrwd  Cottage  Co . 

Park  Cottage  Co . 

Aberdeen  City  Parish  Council  .... 


W.  Samuel 


The  Committee . 

Southend  Masonic  Hall  Co. 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

;  U.D.c . 


Shoeburvness  U.D.C . 

St.  Thomas  R.D.C . 

Edinhurgh  School  Board . 

The  Managers  . 

Glamorgan  County  Council  . 

do 

Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners. . 


Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Orsett  R.D.C . 

Lanark  Upper  Ward  District  Com. 
Swansea  Guardians . 


Hale  U.D.C . : 

Burslem  Town  Council  . 

do. 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation . ; 

Leeds  Corporation  . ; 

Wimbledon  U.D.C . j 

Woolwich  Guardians  . 

Rothwell  U.D.C . ! 

Coventry  Pereev.  Co-op.  Soc.,  Ltd.  i 

Guardians  . ! 

Nottingham  Health  Committee .... 
Yorkshire  Inebriates  Act  Jt.  Com.  j 
Asiackby,  etc.,  Drainage  Board  . .  | 
do. 
do. 

Admiralty . I 

do. 

do. 

Wath-upon-Dearne  U.D.C . 

Select  Vestry  . ; 

Glasgow  Corporation  . j 

Stockton-on-Tees  Guardians . I 

Ryton  U.D.C . j 

Holsworthy  Guardians . j 

Warrington  Paving,  etc.,  Committee 

Dublin  Corporation . . 

Manchester  Rivers  Committee  . . . . 
do. 

Leeds  Guardians  . 

do. 


Nottingham  Public  Pks.  Committee 

Ilford  R.D.C . j 

Liverpool  Select  Vestry  . ; 

Warblington  U.D.C . 

Settle  R.D.C . 

Torquay  Town  Council  . | 

The  Corporation  . 

West  Ham  Corporation  . 

East  India  Ry.  Co . 

do. 

S.  Staff.  Small-Pox  Hospital  Board 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

N.E.  Ry.  Co . 

do. 

Kinsale  R.D.C . j 

Buntingford  R.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Maidens  and  Coombe  U.D.C . ! 

do. 

do. 

Bradford  Gas  Committee  . | 

Wimbledon  U.D.C . . . 

Lancaster  Streets  Committee . 

Southgate  U.D.C . i 


Worsley  U.D.C . 

Edinburgh  Tramways  Co..  Ltd.  . .  j 
King’s  Norton,  etc.,  U.D.C . 


Erith  U.D.C . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tender 
be  Deli) 


Strathspey  Estate  Office,  Grantown,  N.B . 

City  Engineer.  City-chambers,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  _ 

At  Workhouse  . 

Morgan  &  Elford,  Architects,  Mountain  Ash  . 

do. 

Brown  &  Watt,  Architects,  17,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen . 

J.  H.  Bakes,  Architect,  Calverley-chambers,  Victoria-sq.,  Leeds 

Owner,  16,  Brynbedw-terrace,  Blaengarw  . 

W.  Gray  &  Nephew,  Architects,  2,  Ivy-place,  Berwick-on-Tweed 

L.  Jones,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Beaufort  . 

J.  Thompson,  Architect,  Preston-road,  Southend-on-Sea . 

H.  Hargreaves,  Clerk,  Public  Offices,  Barking,  Essex  . 

do. 


Sept. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept. : 
do. 


Surveyor,  Council  Office,  Church-road.  Burgess  Hill . 

S.  Dyer,  Architect,  29,  Quay-road,  Bridlington . 

F.  Gregson,  Clerk.  Southend-on-Sea  . 

D.  Cameron.  Engineer,  7,  Bedford-circus,  Exeter . 

T.  Arnot,  Clerk,  Castle-terrace.  Edinburgh . 

T.  B.  Silcock  &  S.  S.  Reay,  Architects.  47,  Milsom-strect,  Bath 
Glamorgan  County  Council  Offices,  Cardiff . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  1 
do. 
do. 
do. 


R.  Gordon  Nichol,  Engineer,  Harbour  Engineer's  Office.  Aberdeen 

W.  Beddoe  Rees,  Architect,  37,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff . 

W.  J.  Jones,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices.  Pentre,  Rhondda . 

S.  I.  Adams.  Surveyor,  Weston-chambers,  Southend-on-Sea  .... 

Warren  <fe  Stuart,  Engineers,  94,  Hope-street,  Glasgow  . 

L.  Jenkins,  Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Alexandra-road,  Swansea . 

D.  Ronald,  Burgh  Engineer,  Burgh-buildings,  Falkirk . 

T.  Blagburn,  Surveyor,  Hale.  Cheshire . 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Queen-street,  Burslem . 

do. 

E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor.  Southend-on-Sea  . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds . 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Broadway,  Wimbledon.. 

T.  Cutler.  Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Woolwich  . 

Market  House,  Rothwell.  Kettering . 

Harrison  &  Hattrell,  Architects,  23,  Hartford-street,  Coventry  . . 
A.  J.  Harris,  Clerk.  Queen’s-chambers.  Cardiff  . 

F.  B.  Lewis,  City  Architect,  Guildhall,  Nottingham . 

J.  Vickers  Edwards.  Architect.  County  Hall,  Wakefield  . 

G.  Smith,  Clerk,  Horbling,  Folkingham  . 

do. 

F.  Sanderson-Robins,  C.E.,  5,  Homcastle-road.  Boston,  Lines.  . . 

Superintending  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard.  Portsmouth  . 

Director  of  Works  Dept., Admiralty.  21.  Northumberland-ave.,  W.C. 
Supt.  Engr.,  H.M.  Naval  Estb.,  Rosyth,  near  Inverkeithing,  N.B. 

H.  C.  Poole.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Wath-upon-Deame . 

Moynan  &  Gill,  Architects.  Nenagh . 

J.  R.  Sutherland.  Engineer,  45.  Jolin-street.  Glasgow  . 

J.  Rodham,  16,  Tinkle-street,  Stockton-on-Tees . .. . . 

J.  P.  Dalton,  Surveyor,  Ryton-on-Tyne  . 

C.  Kinsman,  Clerk,  12.  Chapel-street,  Holsworthy . 

T.  Longdin.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Warrington . 

City  Treasurer.  Municipal  Buildings,  Cork  Hill,  Dublin  _ _ _ 

Secretary  of  Rivers  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

do. 

T.  Winn  &  Sons,  Architects,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds  . 

do. 

F.  G.  Webb,  Architect,  Holly  Bush,  Lower  Machen,  Mom  . 

F.  B.  Lewis,  City  Architect,  Guildhall,  Nottingham . . 

H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . 

H.  J.  Hagger.  Parish  Offices,  Brownlow  Hill,  Liverpool1 . 

H.  W.  Stringfeliow,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Emsworth . 

Luke  Bell,  Highway  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Settle . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall-chambers,  Torquay  . 

J.  J.  Webster,  Engineer,  39,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  . 

W.  J.  W.  Bullock,  Electrical  Engr.,  Electrical  Wks.,  Canning  Town 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

do. 

G.  Green,  Town  Hall.  Wolverhampton . 

J.  A.  Crowther,  Seaview-road,  Liscard,  Cheshire  . . 

W.  Bell,  Company’s  Architect,  York  . 

do. 

R.  Evans,  C.E.,  53,  Southmall,  Cork . 

E  .G.  Thodv,  Surveyor,  Buntingford . 

Superintendent  of  Mercantile  Marine,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

District  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  New  Malden . 

do. 

do. 

j  Mill-street  Gasworks . 

C.  H.  Cooper,  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Broadway,  Wimbledon.. 

J.  C.  Mount,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster  . 

,  Council’s  Surveyor,  Palmer’s  Green,  N . 

S.  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  . 

J.  A.  Corson,  Engineer,  District  Offices.  Walkden  . 

J.  E.  Pitcairn.  1,  South  Charlotte-street,  Edinburgh . 

A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer,  23.  Valentine-road,  King’s  Heath,  B’ham. 
Scorer  &  Gamble,  Architects,  Bank-street-chambers,  Lincoln  .... 

Surveyor,  Bexley-road,  Erith . 

Council’s  Engineer  Town  Hall,  Camberwell  . 


do. 
Tdo. 
do; 
do. 
do, 
do; 
'  do. 
sept. ; 
do. 
do, 
do, 
do.: 
do. 
do. 
do; 

Sept. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept,  i 
do; 
do. 
do; 

Sept,  l 
do; 
dO. 
dO. 
do; 
do. 
dO; 
do^ 
dO; 
dO; 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 

Sept. ' 
do. 

Sept,  r 
do.: 
do, 
do. 
do; 
do, 
do. 
do. 
doi 

Sept, ' 
do, 
do; 
do; 

Sept.  ■ 
do; 
do; 

Sept,  i 
do; 

Sept,  i 
doi 
do< 
do 
do 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work 


or  Materials. 


By 


whom  Advertisod. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


ctor  Buildings  and  Chimney  Shaft . 

Bored  Well  and  Catchment,  Roxby-cum-Risby 

Fish  Plates,  and  Bolts  . 

nont.  Way  Construction . 

ead  Line  Equipment  . 

ground  Feeder,  Cables,  etc . 

ige,  etc.,  London  Road  Improvement  Scheme 

g-up  Epious-mews  . 

Joastguards  Buildings,  noar  Lands  End . 

g-up  Westbourne-road  . 7. 

ipal  Buildings,  Market-street,  Leigh,  Lancs.  . . 

I  Works  at  Plumstead  (Contract  C) . 

nser.  Piping,  etc.,  L.C.C.  Tramways  . 

ing  Plant  . 

.ons,  etc.,  Advie  Parish  Church . 

Small  Dwelling-Houses,  Carrli eld-street,  Heeley 

o  Purification  Works  . 

Terrace  Houses  in  Blcnhcim-square,  Leeds  . . 
Stores,  etc.,  Gray's  Hill,  Bangor,  co.  Down  . . 
’laster  , etc., Wareho.  ,PothnuseJQy.,  Carmarthen 
r3  of  Roof  of  Locomotive  Works,  Darlington  . . 
tion,  etc.,  of  Roof  do. 

.tions,  etc.,  to  Dynevor  Arms,  Llancaiach,  Glam, 
to  Prcm.,  238-242,  Beverlcy-rd.,  Stepney,  Hull 

Works,  Blackwell,  near  Alfreton . 

g-up  C'ordwallis-stroet,  Maidenhead . 

on  of  Block  of  Shops,  etc.,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd. 
sions  to  Ham  and  Bacon  Factory,  Harrow  . . 


Acton  District  Council  . 

Scunthorpe  U.D.C . 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

Admiralty . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Corporation  . 

Tho  L.C.C . 

do. 

do. 


Sheffield  Brick  Co.,  Ltd. 
Lockerbie  Town  Council 
A.  Lonsdale  . 


Council's  Surveyor,  57,  High-street,  Acton.  W . 

A.  M.  Cobban,  Engineer,  Scunthorpe,  via  Doncaster . 

H.  Hargreaves,  Clerk,  Public  Offices,  Barking,  Essex  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

C.  F.  Dawson,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Barking  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . ; 

Superintending  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Beckenham . 

J.  C.  Prestwich,  Architect,  Bradshawgate-chambers,  Leigh . 

M.  Fitzmaurice,  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.  . . 

County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W . 

do. 

J.  Robertson,  Architect.  Inverness  . 

G.  Buck,  Architect,  4,  East-parade,  Sheffield . 

W.  Allan  Carter,  C.E.,  14,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh . 

Messrs.  Mosley,  0,  Wormald-row,  Leeds  . 

N.  Fitzsimmons,  Architect,  13,  Lombard-street,  Belfast . 

Yorkshire  Hennebique  Contracting  Co.,  Ltd.,  East-parade,  Leeds . . 
R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Darlington  . 


Griffiths  Bros.,  Ltd . 

G.  F.  Bristow  . 

Blackwell  R.D.C . 


Lansdowno  A  Griggs,  Archs.,  Metro.  Bank-ohbrs.,  Newport.  Mon. 
T.  Brownlow  Thompson,  Architect,  15,  Parliament-street,  Hull.. 

H.  Silcock,  67,  West-gate,  Mansfield . 

Butler  &  Sons,  High-street,  Maidenhead  . 


Palgravo  A  Co . 

Messrs.  J.  Adamson  it  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 


Johnstono  Bros.,  Architects,  39,  Lowther-stroet,  Carlisle 


Sept.  20 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  21 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  26 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  4 
do. 
do. 

No  dat3. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

of  Works  . 

Staffs.  Education  Committee . 

Public  Works  Depart.,  N.  Nigeria 
Battersea  Polytechnic . 

31.  3s.  per  weok . 

Sept.  10 

ant-instructor  in  Manual  Training  . 

1001 . 

No  date. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvlU.  xix. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  259. 
RLEON.— For  extensions  and  alterations  of 
ns'  Endowed  Schools,  for  the  Governors.  Messrs, 
iwno  A  Griggs,  architects,  Metropolitan  Bank- 
3rs,  Newport : — 

Clements  &  Co . 

ssmore  A  Perkins  . . . 
illiams  &  Carnall 

.  Bowers  A  Co . 

.  Thomas  A  Son  . 

S.  Morgan  &  Co.  . . . 

C.  Jordan  . 

J.  Colborno . 

J.  rartrulgo . 

W.  Richards,  Ltd. . .  . 

.  A.  Linton  . 

Linton  A  Co.,  Ltd. . .  . 

Charles . 

H.  Reed  . 

rrett  A  Fisher . 


£6,810  0  0 
0,485  12  0 
6,224  0  0 
6,158  10  0 
0,035  0  0 
6,736  0  0 
6,721  0  0 

5,694  11  0 
5,677  0  0 
5,652  0  0 
5,615  0  0 
5,592  0  O 
6,550  0  0 
5,384  0  0 
5,184  0  0 


DIFF. — For  pulling  down  promises  and  erecting 
?hools  in  David-strect.  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Corbett, 
ct,  Castle-street,  Cardiff : — 

J.  Allan  & 

Sons  ....  £5,479  18  7 
W.  Thomas 

&  Co .  5,397  0  0 

J.  H.  Ven¬ 
ning  ....  5,390  0  0 

G.  Beames, 

Cardiff*  . .  5,196  0  0 


ins  .  .£10,749  0  01 
owells  0,784  10  0 
A  Co.  6,335  0  0 
[>a\bs  6,295  0  0 
:  Wells  5,774  0  0 
on  . .  5,759  0  0 

dcs  . .  5,721  0  0 


.LISLE. — For  erecting  two  stone  bridges,  etc. 
aughan  bridges,  Cotehill),  for  tho  Rural  District 
I.  Mr.  J.  Graham,  engineer,  Bank-chambers, 
treet,  Carlisle  : — 

Batey,  West  Walls,  Carlisle  1 .  £820 


SLEDON. — For  erecting  a  farmhouse  at  Middle 
Chisledon,  Wilts.  Messrs.  W.  Drew  &  Sons, 
icts  and  surveyors,  28,  Regent-circus,  Swindon, 
tics  by  the  architects  : — 

.  E.  Piper,  Marlborough*  ....  £1,326  3  0 
[Seven  Tenders  received.] 

TOM  HOUSE. — For  erecting  a  library  in  the 
l’s  Recreation  Ground,  Prince  Rcgent’s-lane,  for 
3st  Ham  Corporation  : — • 

!.  Symes . £5,700  0  0 

E.  Champion  .  5,540  1  2 

.  Moss  &  Co .  5,196  0  0 

lock  &  Son .  5,115  0  0 

E.  Westgate  .  5,038  15  3 

irady  .  5,014  5  8 

le  A  Co.,  Ltd .  4,917  0  0 

r.  Maddison  .  4,879  0  0 

!.  Nightingale  .  4,776  0  0 

l.  Dean  &  Co .  4,653  16  0 

Carter .  4,636  0  0 

'aulks .  4,628  15  0 

>oration  of  West  Ham,  Works 

epartment .  4,599  0  0 

rencc  A  Son .  4,593  0  0 

7.  Jerram  .  4,511  0  0 

;ar  &  Son,  Stratford*  .  4,487  0  0 

70NPORT. — For  alterations,  painting,  plastering, 
t  the  Guildhall,  for  tho  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Borough  Surveyor,  Devonport : — 

Jtanbury  . .  £533  0  I  R.  W.  Pitcher  A 

kin  A  Son..  470  0  Son,  Devonport*  £428  5 

Blake  _  462  0  | 


DEWSBURY. — For  paving,  llagging,  etc.,  Rcsorvoir- 
street  and  Greenwood-street,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
Henry  Dearden,  Borough  Surveyor.  Quantities  by 
Surveyor : — 

Reservoir-street. 

S.  Bedford  <fc  Son,  Huddersflold- 

road,  Halifax* .  £1,411  1  8 

Greenwood-street  {part). 

S.  Bedford  &  Son,  Huddorsflcd-road, 

Halifax* .  £61  1  6 


FEATHERSTONE. — For  erecting  an  isolation  hos¬ 
pital,  for  tho  Norman  ton  and  District  Joint  Isolation 
Hospital  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Fearnley, 
architect.  Station-lane,  Fcatherstonc.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  G.  Connell  A  Son,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne: — 


£16,743 

18 

6 

Walker  A 

C.  Murga- 

Ward  . .  £14,450 

3 

10 

troyd  & 

Salmon  & 

16,550 

0 

0 

Co . 

14,350 

4 

6 

I).  Gill  &  Son 

15,970 

0 

O 

G.  Clements 

13,981 

0 

n 

R.  Leake  A 

W.  Judge. . 

13,680 

14 

9 

15,479 

6 

6 

T.  G. Wright 

J.  T.  Wright 

15,045 

10 

0 

&  Sons  . . 

13,632 

18 

8 

F.  W.  Den- 

Arnold  & 

holm&  Co. 

14,845 

7 

4 

Sons  .... 

13,410 

0 

0 

A.  Graham 

G  a  1 1  a  g  c  r 

it  Sons  . . 

14,729 

18 

8 

Bros,  and 

A.  Thompson 

14,618 

12 

5 

others. 

14,531 

0 

0 

Castloford* 

13,039 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £12,543  4s. 

6d.] 

GILLINGHAM  (Kent).— For  erecting  ten  cottages  in 
Chatsworth-road.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hammond.  C.E.,  architect 
and  surveyor,  21,  Balmoral-road,  Gillingham  : — 

W.  W.  Hammond  .  £1,985 

J.  Wilford,  Snodland,  near  Rochester*  -  1,890 


HALLING. — For  extension  and  alteration  to  the 
pumping-station.  Hailing,  Kent,  for  the  Mid-Kent  Water 
Company.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hammond,  architect,  Gillingham, 
Kent.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

J.  A.  Davison,  West  Mailing* . £867  7  0 


HANLEY. — For  new  post  office,  Hanley  : — 

D.  Roberts .  £13,490  I  T.  Godwin  .  £10,899 

C.  C’ornes  A  Sons  12,775  |  Messrs.  Meikiejohn  9,179 


HENSINGHAM. — For  street  works,  Bedford-street 
and  West-view,  for  the  Whitehaven  Rural  District 
Council  Mr.  G.  Boyd,  C.E.,  33,  Queen-street,  White¬ 
haven  : — 

J.  Dawson,  Wood  House,  Whitehaven*..  £383  9  6 


KENDAL. — For  sewerage  works,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  R.  Hampton  Clucas,  C.E.,  Kendal.  Quantities  by 
engineer  : — 

W.  Canadice .  £242  18  1 

H.  W.  Dirken,  Parr-street,  Kendal*  220  9  1 


LONDON. — For  external  structural  renovation  to  St. 
Alfege  Church,  Greenwich  (John  James,  architect, 
a.p.  1718).  Messrs.  Thomas  Dinwiddy  &  Sons,  archi¬ 
tects,  Parliament-street  and  Greenwich  : — 


Killby  &  Gayford* . £559 

For  Renewal  of  Parapet. 

Killby  &  Gayford*  . . . . . .  $69 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  studio  at  22, 
Aubrcy-walk,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  A.  Withers.  Messrs. 
Selby  A  Kislingbury,  architects,  44,  Chancery-lanc: — 

B.  Colley  &  Sons  . .  £840  I  F.  Newton  . £756 

Mattock  A  Parsons . .  825  J.  V.  Kiddle  &  Son . .  727 

Barrett  &  Power  ....  793  |  W.  Tout* .  665 


LONDON. — For  tho  erection  of  a  factory  in  Great 
Alic-street,  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  S.  and  H.  Harris. 
Messrs.  Selby  Kislingbury,  architects,  44,  Chancery- 
lane.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Sou,  &  Nicholson, 
9,  Regent-street : — 


Sykes  &  Son. .  . .  £3,932  0 
J.WillmottiVSons  3,628  0 
W.  H.  Lascellcs  & 

Co .  3,560  0 


J.  Grover  &  Son.  £3,194  0 
Mattock  Brothers  3.157  0 
S.  Goodall&Son*  3,150  1 


MANSTON. — For  erecting  an  isolation  cottage,  for 
the  Islo  of  Thanet  Guardians.  Mr.  R.  A.  Harris,  archi¬ 
tect.  3,  Cecil-square,  Margate 

Padget&Son  £735  0  0  |  Homo  &  Co.  . .  £580 


717 

700 

665 


G.  II.  Pettman 
J.  Brown  &  Son 
W.  H.  Bouchier 
Huckell&  Grim¬ 
ily  . 

C.  G.  Townsend 
W  o  o  d  h  a  1 1  & 

Son,  Ltd .  588  10  0 

V.  Dyko .  587  8  0 


0  0  I  Anderson  Bros.  575 
0  0  |  G.  Miriams  ....  500 
0  0  I  A.  E.  Good- 

i  bourne .  490 

3  0  G.  Gray  .  475 


0  0 
0  " 
0  0 


0  0  I  E.  Yca'tcs  ‘ 
!  H.  Noble, 
I  Peters* 


St. 


NORMANTON. — For  road-making  and  drainage, 
Normanton  and  District  Joint  Isolation  Hospital.  Mr. 
W.  Hamilton  Fearnley,  architect,  Station-lane,  Feather- 
stone.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  G.  Connell  &  Son,  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  : — 

R.  Leake  & 

Sons  ....  £1,630  0  0 
M.  Hall  ....  1,281  4  9 

J.  Rodger  & 

Son .  1,207  10  7 

J.  Brook  ..  1,132  1  3 

A.  Yeates  . .  1,077  7  8 

W.  Morley  & 

Sons  ....  1,012  18  10 

[Architect's  estimate,  £997.] 


Barker  <fc  Co. 
G.  M.  Kerry 

&  Co . 

G.  Cloments 
E.  Rothera, 
Feather- 
stone*  .... 


£967  3  0 

950  0  0 
943  5  7 

938  8  3 


NORWICH. — For  erecting  an  octagonal  brick  chim¬ 
ney  at  the  City  Asylum,  Hellesdon,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Collins,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Nor¬ 


wich  : — 

J.  W.  Gray  A 

Co . '. .  . .  £479  0  0 

Downing  Bros.  449  15  0 
Alexander, 


Alphons  Custo- 
dis  Chimney 
Construction 
Co. 


Nevins,  &  Co.  444  0  0  M.  Warrington 


Neil  &  Co .  431  11 

A.  D.  Boddy  & 

Son .  420  0  0 


Youngs  A  Son 

J.  S.  Smith - 

A.  S.  Lincoln . . 
W.  J.  Hannant, 
Churchill-rd., 
I  Norwich}:  . . 
X  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


£416  0  0 
400  0  0 
369  19  9 
366  0  0 
363  0  0 


NOTTINGHAM. — For  erection  of  a  pair  of  villas, 
Hendon  Rise,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  & 
William  R.  Gleave,  architects,  18,  Low-pavement,  Not 
tingham  : — 

W.  A  J.  Simons,  Nottingham*  . £839 

[Lowest  of  eight  tenders.] 
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PORT  TALBOT. — For  erecting  shop  and  premises, 
stables,  and  outbuildings,  for  Mr.  Rees  Evans.  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Smith,  architect,  Port  Talbot  :— 

J.  Davies  .  £1,140  I  VV.  Jenkias  .  £1,065 

M.  Cox,  Port  Talbot*  1,125  | 


ROCHESTER. — For  alteration  to  Delee  Grange  and 
erection  of  coals  and  wood  lodge  and  two  water-closets, 
for  the  Wardens  of  the  Rochester  Bridge.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hammond,  surveyor,  Balmoral-road,  Gillingham  :— 

G.  Baker.  High-street,  Strood*  . £151  10  0 

ROCHESTER.— For  repairs  and  repainting  to  exterior 
of  Delee  Grange.  Upper^Waslienden  Farm,  and  Bridge 
Chamber,  Rochester,  for  the  Wardens  of  the  Rochester 
Bridge.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hammond,  surveyor,  Balmoral-road, 
Gillingham  : — 

H.  Hollis,  Strood  and  Bromplon*  ....  £117  10  0 


SCUNTHORPE.— For  ca 
Urban  District  Council,  i 
Scunthorpe.  Quantities  bv 
Watson, 

Gow.  A  Co.  £5,210  9  4 
Hoi  well  Iron 

Co .  4.428  6  7 

H.  Hall  ....  4,389  15  4 

Stanton  Iron 

C'0 .  4,375  9  0 


st-iron  pipes,  etc.,  for  the 
Mr.  A.  M.  Cobban,  engineer, 
engineer  : — 

A.  G.  Cloako  £4,343  11  0 
Cochrane  & 

Co  .  4,305  19  11 

Shecpbridge 

Iron  Co. . .  4,254  0  5 


SITTING  BO  URNE. — For  laying-out  building  estate, 
Sheerness,  for  Messrs.  Vallance,  of  Sittingbourne.  Kent. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hammond,  surveyor,  21,  Balmoral-road, 
Gillingham  :  — 

G.  Anger,  Chatham  and  Herne  Bay* .  £520 


STAFFORD. — For  erecting  new  elementary  schools, 
etc..  St.  Leonnrd’s-avenue,  for  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  H.  T.  Sandy,  architect,  22,  Greengato, 
Stafford  :  — 

G.I.  Muirhead  £10,094  0  0  T.  Godwin  ..  £S,537  0  0 


A.  White  A  T.  Tildesley . .  8,446  0  0 

Sons .  9,531  0  0  Jervii  Bros. . .  8,444  0  0 

J.  Dallow  A  F.  Espley  A 

Sons .  9,400  0  0  Sons .  8,439  0  0 

Adams*  C.  Wright  . .  8.427  0  0 

Pemberton.  9,175  0  0  C.  Cave*  Ron  8,394  0  0 

C.  J.  Nevitt..  8,900  0  0  G.  II.  Marshall  8,290  0  0 

F.  L.  Jones..  8,734  0  0  T.  Mason. 

Young  A  Son  8,700  0  0  Hednesford*  8,170  0  0 
T.  Lowe  &  '  E.  Whitting- 

Sons  .  8.077  0  0  I  ham . .  8,145  0  0 

Pegg  A  Bailey  8,047  0  0  1  W.  Skelhorno  7.995  0  0 

H.  Gough....  8,580  0  0  H.  Dorse  ....  7,849  17  0 

G.  Hodges  . .  8,560  0  0 


STRATFORD.  —  For  new  premises,  for  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Thomas.  Messrs.  George  Baines  *  R. 
Palmer  Baines,  architects,  5,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  :  — 


Shurmur  A  Sons, 

_  Ltd . £7,983 

II.  Kingerlee  * 

7,177 


Sons 

F.  Gough  A  Co. 

Coulson  A  Lofts  . .  0,307 

H.  L.  Holloway  . .  0.190 

J.  Grover  A  Son  . .  0.182 

Kerridgc  A  Shaw.  .  0,177 

Patman  A.  Fotlicr- 

ingham  .  0.177 

+  Accepted  with  modifications. 


W.  Wallis . 

G.  J.  Hosking  .... 
F.  A  H.  F.  Higgs.  . 
Battlcy,  Sons,  A 

Holness . 

C.  North,  Grove 
Works,  Manbey- 
road,  Stratford, 


£5,999 

5.977 

5,947 


SUTTON  (Surrey). — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
a  part  of  the  late  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools 
as  a  first,  section  of  the  Belmont  Asylum  for  Imbeciles, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Dimviddy  A  Sons,  architects.  Parliament-street  and 
Greenwich.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  &  Sons, 
Finsbury  : — 

Enness  Bros.,  Erith*  . £15,730 


B.  NOWELL  er  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KRN8INQTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP 
ROAD  MAKING. 


TIPTON. — For  construction  of  manholes  and  cast- 
ron  pipe  sowers  under  the  Birmingham  Canal  at.  Toll 
End,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  T' 
Jukes,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Owen-street,  Tipton 


H. 


Hughes 

Son .  £490  0  0! 

Smith  _  320  0  0 

Boore  ....  245  10  9 


Allsopp  ....  £227  0  0 
Holloway, 
Wolverhamp¬ 
ton*  .  155  0  0! 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £245  6s.] 


WARRINGTON.  —  For  alterations  to  Stockton  Heath 
swing-bridge  over  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  Messrs.  Precce  A  Cardew,  engineers,  8,  Queen 
Anne's-gatc,  Westminster.  S.W.  : — 

Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  &  Co.,  Ltd. . .  £220 
G.  Thompson  &  Co .  172 


WHALEY  BRIDGE. — For  steelwork  for  bridge  over 
the  river  Govt  in  Bridge-street,  for  the  Yeardsloy-cum- 
Whaley  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  It.  Brady, 
engineer.  13,  Warren-street.  Stockport: — 

Trafford  Park  Steel  Co.,  Liverpool*  £282  4  0 


WHALEY  BRIDGE. — For  demolishing  old  bridge 
and  erecting  now  over  the  rivor  Goyt  in  Bridge-street., 
for  the  Yenrdsley-cum-Whaley  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Brady,  engineer,  13,  Warren-street,  Stock- 
port: — 

Scathcrgood  &  Sons,  New  MilU*  . .  £275  10  0 


WINCHESTER. — For  alterations  to  shop  front  and 
premises,  1.  High-street,  for  Messrs.  Ilillier  A  Sons. 
Messrs.  Colson.  Farrow,  A  Nisbett,  architects,  45, 
Jowrv-street,  Winchester.  Quantities  by  architects  :  — 

G.  White .  £215  0  rt  I  Coston  A  Co.  . .  £189  0  0 

IT.  Dominy. . . .  206  14  8  II.  Avery  ....  180  0  0 

J.  J.  Wise  ....  198  0  0  Carter  A  Son, 

F.  Bascomb  . .  198  0  0  Winchester*  159  0  0 

Bagshaw  A  Son.  189  0  0  | 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLTJATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofinp 
and  Preserving  Building  Material*. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  s 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  , 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  B.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  IA 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  • 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  raaterii 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehov 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  mio 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraa 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.'S,  Ltd., 

“  INK-PHOTO  ”  PROCESS, 


WROUGHTON,  WILTS. — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Three  Tuns  Inn,  for  Messrs  T.  A  J.  Arkell. 
Messrs.  W.  Drew  A  Sons,  architects,  Regent-circus, 
Swindon  : — 

E.  Cowley,  Wrsughton* .  £282  5  0 

[Four  Tenders  received]. 


WORKMEN'S  HALL,  NEW  TREDEGAR.— In  the 
list  of  Tenders  for  this  work  in  our  last  issue  the  name 
occurs  of  ••  Cassmore  A  Perkins.”  It  should  have  boon 
Passmoro  A  Perkins,  Ynysddu.  TI10  mistako  was  not 
ours. 


W.  lILascellcs&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH! 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [TRle^1p'^JRi^0,'' 
ijrTPIIIM  i  enu  fs.  FUINCF.R  STREET, S.W., 

wit  1  umwi  aunt  ^.clkment-s  lank,  k 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  A  TABLE 
For  1904,  prico  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/ 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants, - 
ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINCTd 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Ston 

One  of  the  Largest,  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  largo  or  an 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kei 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKIN  GrTON  &  C« 

(Established  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  7 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  R00FI1I 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVI7; 


PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALT! 


/■ - — - - - - 

EWART’S  PATENT  “  ■  ““ 

COPPER  ROOFING 

QUANTITIES  TAKEN  FROM  DRAWINGS  &  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W. 

V  _ _ _ 
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that  this  grant  included  everything  in 
land  and  tithes  that  was  held  by  the 
three  priests  of  Prittlewell.  These 
three  priests  were  probably  those  who 
served  the  mother  church  of  Prittlewell, 
and  the  two  churches  of  Sutton  and 
Eastwood,  which  were  then  parochial 
chapels. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  finely  pro¬ 
portioned  and  consists  of  chancel  with 
south  chapel,  nave  with  south  aisle, 
south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The 
interior  dimensions  of  the  chancel  are 
37  ft.  by  23  ft.  6  in.  ;  of  the  Jesus  chapel, 
24  ft.  10  in.  by  19  ft.  3  in.  ,  of  the  nave 
98  ft.  10  in.  by  23  ft.  6  in.  ;  and  of  the 
base  of  the  tower  15  ft.  by  14  ft.  6  in. 
The  interior  measurement  of  the  porch 
is  9  ft.  10  in.  by  9  ft.  4  in.,  and  the  parvise 
over  it  11  ft.  6  in.  by  11  ft. 

There  was  a  church  here  of  some 
importance,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
in  Saxon  times.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel,  which  is  a  somewhat  puzzling 
and  complex  structure  of  differing  dates, 
half  of  a  round-headed  archway  turned 
in  Roman  tiles  may  be  noted.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  we  have 
here  a  remnant  of  the  pre-Norman  church. 

There  was  evidently  a  considerable 
enlargement  or  rebuilding  of  the  parish 
church  of  Prittlewell  in  the  earlier  Nor¬ 
man  days.  This  would  most  likely  be 
accomplished  by  Richard  of  Essex  at 
the  time  when  he  founded  the  adjacent 
Cluniac  Priory.  It  is  possible  that  the 
work  then  accomplished  consisted  in 
the  adding  of  a  large  Norman  nave  to 
the  hitherto  small  Saxon  church,  the 
latter  being  utilised  as  a  chancel. 


The  Church  of  Prittlewell. 


HE  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  of  Prittle¬ 
well,  is  by  far  the 
most  important 
building  in  the 
Hundred  of  Roch- 
ford,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of 
ssex,  and  is  rightly  considered  to  be  one 
l  the  finest  churches  that  the  county 
assesses. 

There  was  a  church  here  at  the  time 
:  the  Domesday  Survey  which  was 
ddently  one  of  some  importance  in 
:e-Norman  days.  The  entry  pertaining 
•  it  is  of  an  unusual  character,  for  it 
ates  that  “  to  the  church  of  this  manor 
lirty  acres  of  another  estate  were  added 
7  two  men.” 

The  Priory  of  Prittlewell  was  founded 
r  Robert  of  Essex  for  the  residence 
id  support  of  Cluniac  monks  in  the 
Ilth  century  ;  it  is  usually  said,  temp. 
enry  II.,  but  it  was  more  probably  first 
unded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
iory  stood  a  little  distance  to  the  north 
the  parish  church,  and  was  quite 
dependent  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  say 
few  words  as  to  the  priory,  of  which 
ere  are  practically  no  remains  extant, 

»  the  parish  church  is  sometimes 
sumed  to  have  been  that  of  the  Cluniac 
onks.  Contrariwise  it  would  have  been 
lite  irregular  for  them  in  any  shape  or 
cm  to  serve  it,  although  the  rectory 
id  great  tithes  of  Prittlewell,  inconjunc- 
>n  with  those  of  several  other  parishes. 


were  conferred  on  the  priory  about  the 
time  of  its  foundation.  The  parish  church 
was  served  by  an  episcopally  instituted 
vicar  ;  no  monk  could  have  held  the 
vicarage  save  by  special  dispensation. 

Although  Prittlewell  Priory  had  a 
considerable  endoAvment,  which  was  at 
its  own  disposal,  it  was  but  a  cell  of 
the  important  priory  of  Lewes,  which 
was  the  leading  Cluniac  house  in  England. 
It  had  no  full  conventual  rights  of  its 
own,  for  the  priors  of  Prittlewell,  right 
down  to  the  days  of  the  Dissolution, 
were  always  nominated  by  the  prior 
of  Lewes  instead  of  being  elected  by 
their  own  monks.  Prittlewell  had  to 
pay  a  mark  of  silver  to  Lewes  everv 
recurring  feast  of  St.  Pancras  as  a  token 
of  subserviency,  but  save  in  this  respect 
and  the  appointment  of  prior  it  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  administer  its 
own  affairs.  When  the  commissioners 
of  the  Abbot  of  Cluni  visited  Prittlewell 
in  1276  (the  Cluniac  houses  were  visited 
every  three  years)  there  were  fifteen 
monks.  The  visitors  three  years  later 
found  fourteen  monks  ‘‘  living  good 
and  regular  lives,  observing  the  rule  of 
their  order,  and  properly  conducting  the 
Divine  offices  ”  ;  they  reported  that  the 
prior  had  just  had  to  rebuild  his  church, 
but  that  the  other  conventual  buildings 
were  in  good  repair.  At  a  visitation  of 
the  next  century  it  was  found  that  the 
monks  numbered  twenty-four ;  their 
church  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size,  as  there  were  four  daily  masses. 

The  foundation  charter  of  the  priory 
names  the  parish  church  of  Prittlewell 
first  among  a  variety  of  gifts,  and  states 


THE  BUILDER. 


[September  io,  1904. 


Prittlewell  Church  :  View  from  South-east. 


This  church  underwent  a  strenuous 
restoration,  in  1871,  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Christian  ;  it  was  re-opened  for  service 
on  April  4,  1872.  During  the  progress  of 
the  work  three  round-headed  Norman 
windows  were  opened  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  which  had  given  light  to  the 
church  before  the  south  aisle  was  built. 

This  aisle  was  first  thrown  out  early 
in  the  XII Ith  century,  as  is  shown 
by  the  construction  of  the  three  pointed 
arches  supported  by  massive  piers  at  the 
western  end  of  the  nave.  The  arcade 
between  the  nave  and  south  aisle  consists 
of  six  bays,  but  the  three  arches  nearest 
the  east  end  are  of  undoubted  XVth 
century  work,  and  supported  on  very 
light  octagonal  piers.  Above  these  three 
arches,  and  in  the  corresponding  space 
in  the  raised  north  wall  of  the  nave, 
clearstory  lights  have  been  inserted. 

The  story  of  this  alteration  is  fairly 
easy  to  read.  About  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  (1461-1483)  the  parish 
authorities,  in  conjunction,  doubtless, 
with  the  prior  of  Prittlewell,  resolved  on 
a  handsome  reconstruction  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  church.  The  tower  was 
then  built,  the  south  aisle  enlarged, 
a  south  porch  built,  and  the  chancel  with 
the  south  chapel  reconstructed.  To  give 
more  grace  to  the  interior  of  the  church 
it  was  resolved  to  rebuild  the  south 
arcade,  particularly  as  the  XHIth 
century  arches  had  been  pierced  through 
the  Norman  walling  after  a  somewhat 
clumsy  fashion.  But  this  work  was  never 
finished ;  it  began  at  the  east  end, 


and  when  half  done  came  to  an  abrupt 
end,  probably  through  failure  in  funds. 
Hence  arises  the  singular  contrast 
!  between  the  western  and  eastern  halves 
of  this  arcade  as  it  now  stands.  A 
particularly  handsome  piece  of  work 
that  was  then  accomplished  was  the 
embattling  of  nave,  aisle,  chapel  and 
I  chancel  in  chequered  work  of  alternate 
squares  of  stone  and  flint. 

The  windows  and  buttresses  of  this 
I  church  throughout  arc  of  late  XVth 
century  style,  though  there  are  traces 
I  on  the  north  side  of  certain  alterations 
I  of  the  XIVth  century.  The  tracery  of 
a  three-light  pointed  window  of  the  nave 
near  its  east  end  is  obviously  XIVth 
century  work,  but  it  was  renewed  during 
the  1871  restoration,  and  we  could  not 
ascertain  whether  or  no  it  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  its  predecessor. 

It  is  fortunately  possible  to  date  with 
some  precision  not  only  the  building  of 
!  the  tower  but  of  the  interesting  Guild 
Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 
Thomas  Warde,  by  will  of  1469,  directed 
Agnes  his  wife  to  pay  3s.  4d.  towards 
the  building  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
word  aisle  was  not  infrequently  used 
at  this  period  for  what  we  generally  term 
a  chapel,  and  this  was  probably  a  bequest 
to  the  extension  of  this  aisle  to  form  the 
Jesus  Chapel.  John  Hoke,  of  Prittlewell, 
desired  by  his  will  of  1505  to  be  buried  in 
“  the  new  lie  of  Jhu,”  and  bequeathed  to 
it  40d.  There  was  an  old-established  guild 
or  fraternity  of  Jesus  in  connexion  with 
this  parish,  possessed  of  a  considerable 


endowment,  and  re-established  on  | 
improved  basis  in  the  time  of  EdwJ 
IV.  The  Jesus  priest  acted  as  assistij 
priest  or  curate  to  the  parish,  and  v| 
also  schoolmaster ;  but  school  and  l[ 
were  swept  away  by  the  legislation 
Edward  VI.  The  chantry  roll  entij 
prior  to  its  confiscation,  put  its  anni 
value  at  11.  17s.  There  were  “  T' 
wardens,  one  master,  one  priest,  a 
certaine  bretherne  and  sisterne  till 
to  finde  a  priest  called  Jesus  priest 
ever  by  license  of  King  Edwarde  1 
Fowerthe.  And  one  Sir  William  Rd 
bothum,  clerke,  of  the  age  of  fifty-t- 
yeres,  of  honest  conversation,  a 
teachithe  a  scole  their,  having  nc 
other  lyvynge,  is  now  incumbent  therec 
The  seid  priest  singithe  within  the  s 
churche  of  Pritwell.” 

The  south  porch  is  of  good  constructs 
but  sadly  overweighted  with  exubeni 
ivy,  which  is  already  working  mischief1 
the  south  and  east  sides.  The  squai 
headed  windows  on  each  side  are  brick 
up.  There  is  a  projecting  stair  tun 
in  the  west  angle  of  the  porch  to  g 
access  to  the  upper  room  or  parvis 
the  doorway  into  it  is  within  the  churi 
The  south  door  within  the  jiorch  is 
fine,  well-carved  example  of  XVth  cm 
tury  woodwork  in  excellent  conditici 
it  has  a  good  latch-ring,  as  well  as  a  la:; 
closing-ring,  often,  but  quite  mistakenl 
termed  a  “  sanctuary  ”  ring. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  chun 
is  the  exceptionally  fine  western  tov 
of  greystone.  It  is  of  four  stag4 
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d  is  supported  by  diagonal  buttresses 
four  set-offs,  which  reach  to  the  top 
the  third  stage.  A  good  and  unusual 
ect  is  produced  by  the  angles  of  the 
permost  stage  above  the  buttresses 
ing  boldly  chamfered.  The  battle- 
Oits,  which  are  ornamented  with  a 
3C|uer  of  flint  and  stone,  rise  from  a 
zhtly  corbelled  stringcourse.  At  the 
glcs  arc  octagonal  battlemented 
inacles,  which  are  crowned  with  richly 
•ckctted  finials. 

rhere  is  a  good  west  doorway  to  the 
ver,  with  squared  hood-mould  and 
elds  in  the  spandrils ;  there  is  no 
irge  left  on  the  south  of  these  shields, 
it  on  the  north  bears  a  Latin  cross, 
mediately  over  the  doorway  runs 
pand  of  chequered  work.  Above  this 
a  three-light  pointed  Perpendicular 
tidow,  the  tracery  of  which  has  been 
.owed.  On  each  side  of  this  window, 
a  level  with  the  spring  of  the  arch, 
•1  small  image  niche,  deeply  recessed, 
ere  is  also  a  projecting  image  bracket 
)ut  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  each 
e  of  the  west  doorway.  On  the  north 
:1  south  faces  of  the  tower  there  is  a 
gle  deeply- recessed  image  niche 
mediately  above  the  centre  of  the 
t  stringcourse.  There  arc  small 
j-light  windows  on  the  four  sides 
the  third  stage,  though  that  on  the 
ith  side  is  concealed  by  a  clock-face, 
e  bell-chamber  windows  arc  of  three 
quefoilod  main  lights  under  somewhat 
ircssed  arches.  Any  sound  student 
English  architecture  would  be  inclined 
date  this  tower  about  the  middle  of 
XV th  century.  Documentary  evi- 
ice  shows  that  such  a  surmise  is 
rect.  The  tower,  which  was  probably 
mg  time  in  building,  was  approaching 
ipletion  in  1469.  I11  that  year 
nnas  Warde,  yeoman,  of  Prittlewell, 
by  will  6s.  8d.  towards  the  construe  - 
1  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  of 
parish  church.  Another  benefactor 
the  same  year  left  40s.  by  will  for 
like  object. 

Lgainst  the  lower  stage  of  the  south 
i  of  the  tower  four  corbels,  that 
nerly  supported  a  lean-to  building 
some  size,  may  be  noted.  From  this 
unct  there  was  a  doorway  into  the 
rch  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
it  this  building  was  a  chantry  house 
the  priest  of  the  Jesus  Guild  is  a 
ly  supposition  ;  it  was  here  probably 
t  he  held  his  school, 
he  tower  has  for  a  long  time  been 
brated  for  its  fine  ring  of  bells. 
L840  it  enjoyed  an  unenviable  reputa- 
i  owing  to  the  fierce  disputes,  involving 
production  of  pistols  and  knives, 
Been  the  vicar  (Dr.  Nolan)  and  the 
;ers,  which  ended  in  legal  proceedings. 
;hese  happier  times  the  ring  has  been 
eased  from  eight  to  ten  bells,  in 
our  of  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee, 
he  font  is  one  of  unusual  construction, 
of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  of  octagon 
pe  and  2  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter.  Six  of 
concave  sides  or  panels  bear  sculp¬ 
'd  ornaments.  The  panel  facing  east 
borne  a  rood,  which  is  now  much 
iced  ;  other  panels  have  respectively 
idor  rose,  a  half  rose,  a  dimidiated  rose 
pomegranate,  a  chevron  between 
:e  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  unusual,  if  not 
pie,  design,  at  this  date,  of  a  heart 
1  two  spears  in  saltire,  which  was 


probably  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Passion.  The  coat  of  arms  most  likely 
represents  the  family  of  the  donor,  but 
it  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  its  identi¬ 
fication  without  the  tinctures,  for  a 
chevron  between  three  fleur-de-lis  was 
borne  by  so  many  families  ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  for  Fanshawe,  who  had  extensive 
Essex  possessions  about  this  period. 

This  font  is  obviously  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  pointed  or  Perpendicular 
period.  The  cognisance  of  the  conjoined 
halves  of  a  rose  and  pomegranate  helps, 
however,  to  assign  a  more  precise  date. 
This  combination  of  the  Tudor  rose 
and  the  pomegranate  of  Aragon  points 
to  that  fateful  and  irregular  marriage, 
fraught  with  immeasurable  consequences 
to  England,  the  cause  (humanly  speaking) 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  breach  with 
Rome.  On  November  14,  1501,  Henry 
VII. ’s  eldest  son  Arthur,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
was  married  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to 
Catherine,  the  seventecn-year-old 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 
Prince  Arthur  died  in  April,  1502,  and 
in  June,  1503,  his  widow  was  betrothed 
to  his  brother  Henry,  then  barely  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  marriage  ceremony 
did  not,  however,  take  place  till  June, 
1509,  when  Henry  VIII.  was  united 
to  Catherine  of  Aragon  at  St.  Paul’s, 
and  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  date  of  this  font  is  probably  just 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
before  he  had  begun  that  career  which 
made  him,  as  has  been  cynically  observed, 

“  a  professional  widower.” 

On  the  west  side  of  the  pier  of  the 
arcade  nearest  to  the  tower  is  a  small 
niche,  which  may  have  served  as  a 
depository  for  the  chrysmatory,  *or  vessel 
with  the  holy  oils  which  were  used  at 
baptism. 

To  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of 
the  Jesus  chapel  is  a  large  mutilated 
image  niche,  that  has  had  a  groined 
canopy  and  projecting  bracket.  There 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  judging  from 
analogous  cases,  that  here  stood  a  large 
figure  of  Our  Lord,  with  the  orb  in  his 
left  hand,  and  the  right  hand  raised  in 
blessing. 

The  monuments  of  this  church,  are 
unusually  few.  In  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  nave  is  reared  up  a  large  early 
XHIth  century  stone  grave-cover  with 
chamfered  edges,  and  a  cross  in  relief ; 
it  was  found  during  the  restoration. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  near 
the  pulpit,  is  a  boldly  lettered  mural 
tablet  of  alabaster  and  coloured  marble, 
of  curious  orthography,  which  is  thus 
inscribed  : — 

“  Here  lieth  buried  Mary  Davies  the  wife 
of  Richard  Davies  (the  sonno  of  John  Davies 
the  elder  of  Middleton  in  the  County  of  Salop 
Esq.)  Esq.  of  the  Body  Exterordinary  unto  his 
Magisty.  Shee  was  the  eldest  daughter  and 
heire  of  Richard  Cocke  of  this  parishe  Esq  . 
the  sonne  of  John  Cocke  Esq.  by  Elizabeth  his 
wiffe,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Thomas  Lord  Wentwoth  Lord 
Chamberleyn  to  King  Edward  the  6.  Shee 
departed  this  lift'e  without  issue  borne  one  the 
2  day  of  September  Anno  1623.” 

In  a  circular  frame  above  is  a  shield 
bearing  four  quarters  of  Davies  impaling 
quarterly  of  Cocke.  The  crest  is  a  boar 
passant,  collared  ;  the  pig  is  somewhat 
clumsily  carved,  and  by  one  heraldic 
note-taker  has  been  turned  into  a 
hippopotamus !  A  grant  of  arms  was 


made  in  1587  to  John  Cocke,  of  Prittle- 
well,  grandfather  of  Mary  Davies. 

The  east  window  of  the  Jesus  chapel 
is  filled  with  most  valuable  and  highly 
interesting  stained  glass,  to  which  a 
romantic  interest  is  attached.  About 
the  close  of  the  XVII Ith  century,  during 
the  terrible  troubles  that  afflicted  France, 
an  Englishman  purchased  the  coloured 
glass  of  the  south-west  window  of  the 
noble  church  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  to 
save  it  from  destruction.  This  glass, 
carefully  packed  away  in  cases,  remained 
in  a  cellar  near  Colchester  almost  for¬ 
gotten  for  about  seventy  years,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Neave  family.  Soon 
after  the  incumbency  of  the  present 
vicar  began  (Rev.  T.  O.  Reay.  1880), 
to  whose  assiduous  care  the  present  good 
condition  of  this  fabric  is  so  much 
indebted,  this  foreign  glass  was  placed 
by  Lady  Neave  in  this  window  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Arundell  Neave,  Bart., 
who  died  in  1877.  Glass  experts  put 
the  date  of  this  series  of  glass  pictures, 
twelve  in  number,  between  1500  and 
1540.  Some  of  the  designs  arc  exact 
reproductions  of  the  drawings  of  Albert 
Durcr.  They  all  illustrate  scenes  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
latest,  which  does  not  harmonise  with 
the  rest,  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child 
in  a  handsome  Renaissance  border. 
The  most  striking  of  the  Old  Testament 
scenes  is  the  death-bed  of  David,  with 
the  crowning  of  Solomon  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  the  background.  The  picture 
of  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,”  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  is  a  fine  composition 
and  beautiful  in  detail.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  this  excellent  and  interesting 
glass  escaped  notice  by  Mr.  Lewis  Day 
in  his  recent  work  on  “  Stained  Glass.” 

In  this  chapel  there  is  a  handsome 
large  panel  of  Jacobean  carving  which 
forms  the  front  of  a  case  for  altar  frontals, 
but  it  has  no  ancient  connection  with 
the  church,  having  been  purchased  and 
put  to  its  present  use  by  the  vicar. 

I11  the  churchyard  are  a  large  number 
of  window  mullions  and  other  moulded 
stones  discarded  during  the  too  vigorous 
restoration  of  1871-2. 

- .  - 

INVENTIONS  AND  THEIR 
_  NOVELTY. 

Big*  !hE  Patents  Act  of  1902  embodied 
S«  two  highly  important  amend- 
iSbU  ments  of  the  Patent  Law,  the 
one  relating  to  compulsory  licences  and 
the  other  to  the  examination  of  the 
novelty  of  inventions  on  applications  for 
patents.  The  first  amendment  relating 
to  compulsory  licences  has  already  come 
into  operation,  while  the  second  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  examination  of  the 
novelty  of  inventions  is,  by  an  order  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  just  published,  to 
come  into  operation  on  January  1  next. 
On  and  after  that  date  all  applications 
for  patents  upon  which  complete  speci¬ 
fications  have  been  filed  will  be  subjected 
to  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  invention 
claimed  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  claimed 
or  described  in  any  specification  of  an 
English  patent  published  within  fifty 
years  next  before  the  date  of  the 
application.  The  expert  examining  stall 
has  been  largely  increased  in  view  of 
the  additional  work  thus  rendered 
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necessary ;  the  new  procedure  will 
affect  all  applications  for  patents  that 
reach  the  “  complete  specification  ” 
stage,  and  each  specification  will  be 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  invention  has  been  either 
wholly  or  in  part  described  or  claimed 
in  any  previous  specification,  other  than 
a  provisional  specification  not  followed 
up  with  a  complete  specification,  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  during  the  'fifty 
years  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
application.  The  official  search  will  be 
conducted  amongst  the  classified  specifica¬ 
tions  and  abridgments  which  have 
been  prepared  to  cover  the  period 
beginning  in  1855.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year  the  Comptroller- General  visited 
Berlin  to  see  the  methods  adopted  in 
Germany  for  pursuing  inquiries  into 
novelty,  and  he  also  caused  himself  to 
be  informed  of  the  system  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Patent  Office  of 
the  United  States. 

This  amendment  of  the  law  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  substantially  beneficial  effect. 
Until  now,  the  examination  at  the  Patent 
Office  has  been  strictly  confined  to  for¬ 
malities,  and  it  has  always  been  open 
to  an  inventor  to  make  any  claims  he 
might  choose,  without  regard  to  their 
novelty  ;  so  that  thus  it  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine 
exactly  what  an  inventor  was  justly 
and  properly  entitled  to.  By  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  examination  as  to  novelty  of 
an  inventor’s  claims,  this  anomaly  will  be 
largely  remedied,  and  it  will  only  now  be 
possible  for  an  inventor  to  make  such 
claims  as  arc  justified  in  view  of  the  state 
of  the  art  at  the  time  he  files  his  applica¬ 
tion.  The  result  of  such  an  examination 
would  obviously  be  no  guarantee  as  to 
the  novelty  of  an  inventor’s  claims,  for 
the  examination  prescribed  is  strictly 
confined  to  the  English  Patent  records. 
Anv  anticipations  of  an  invention  that 
may  have  been  previously  published  in 
scientific  and  technical  papers,  or  in  the 
records  of  scientific  and  technical 
societies,  will  not  come  into  question. 
Neither  will  any  anticipations  contained 
in  the  specifications  of  prior  foreign 
patents  published  in  this  country  before 
the  date  of  an  application  here.  So  that 
thus  the  grant  of  a  patent  under  the  new 
conditions  will  hardly  be  a  conclusive 
guarantee  of  the  novelty  of  the  invention 
or  of  the  validity  of  the  patent  granted  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  specially  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  sub-section  9  of  section  1  of 
the  new  Act,  which  prescribes  that  the 
examination  shall  not  be  held  in  any  way 
to  guarantee  the  validity  of  any  patent, 
and  that  no  liability  shall  be  incurred  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  connexion  there¬ 
with.  But  still  an  examination,  restricted 
as  it  will  be  to  the  English  Patent 
Records,  will  be  of  considerable  public 
advantage,  for  it  will  certainly  render 
impossible  the  protection  or  the  re- 
patenting  of  old  inventions  ;  and,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  English  Patent 
Records  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
progress  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  the 
result  of  the  search  may  be  taken  as  primii 
facie  evidence  of  the  novelty  of  the 
claims  that  are  allowed  having  regard 
to  it. 

Although  the  examination  prescribed 
under  the  new  law  is  thus  not  thorough 
and  conclusive,  yet  it  undoubtedly  will, 


to  a  very  large  extent,  effectively  serve  the 
purpose  of  preventing  flagrant  imposi¬ 
tions  upon  the  public  in  the  exploitation 
of  old  inventions.  In  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  the  procedure  provided  by  the 
new  Act  will  be  particularly  useful,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Comptroller  of  Patents  will 
have  power  to  order  in  the  complete 
specification  filed  on  an  application  for 
patent  a  reference  to  the  specifications  of 
any  prior  English  patents  that  describe  or 
claim  any  part  of  the  invention  claimed 
by  the  applicant ;  so  that  thus  a  notice 
will  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  own  specification  as  to  the  limits 
of  his  invention,  having  regard  to  the  prior 
English  patents.  The  Act,  however, 
provides  that  the  applicant  may  amend 
his  specification  to  avoid  the  prior  patents 
that  may  be  cited  in  anticipation  of  his 
claims,  and  the  power  to  order  a  reference 
to  the  prior  patents  is  only  enforced  in 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  applicant  to 
properly  amend  his  specification  and 
claims  having  regard  to  them ;  so  that  thus 
no  hardship  is  ordinarily  likely  to  result 
in  the  insertion  of  these  compulsory 
references. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  under  the 
new  law  no  examination  as  to  novelty 
will  be  conducted  on  a  mere  application 
for  provisional  protection,  but  the  period 
of  nine  months’  provisional  protection 
hitherto  granted  will,  on  and  after 
January  1  next,  be  reduced  to  six  months, 
in  order  to  permit  of  the  examinations 
being  completed  for  the  applications  to  be 
accepted  within  the  statutory  period  of 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
application,  according  to  the  existing 
law. 

The  present  proposals,  it  must  be 
admitted,  do  not  compare  favourably 
with  the  examinations  as  to  novelty  of 
inventions  adopted  in  other  important 
countries  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  In  both 
these  countries,  for  example,  the  ex¬ 
amination  extends  to  all  the  published 
Patent  Records  of  all  countries,  and 
to  all  available  information  published 
in  the  text-books,  periodicals,  and 
transaction  of  scientific  and  technical 
societies  in  all  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  doubt¬ 
less  impracticable,  even  if  it  were 
advisable,  at  once  to  establish  in  England 
a  more  extensive  examination  approxi¬ 
mating  to  that  in  vogue  in  the  countries 
mentioned  ;  but  the  restricted  examina¬ 
tion  now  prescribed  is  a  reform  that  can 
easily  be  developed  step  by  step  until 
it  is  practicable  for  the  Patent  Office  to 
conduct  a  rigorous  and  exhaustive 
examination  in  regard  to  the  novelty  of 
all  inventions  submitted  for  protection; 
so  that  thus  reliable  testimony  may 
be  afforded,  by  the  grant  of  a  patent,  that 
the  novelty  of  the  invention  has  been 
proved. 

- — - 

Guildhall,  Devonport. — Repairs  and  re¬ 
decorating,  and  some  structural  alterations, 
ere  to  be  carried  out  at  the  old  Guildhall  at 
Devonport.  which  has  been  for  some  time  in 
a  rather  dilapidated  condition.  The  interior 
and  exterior  are  to  be  painted,  old  paintings 
taken  down  and  cleaned  and  the  frames  re¬ 
gilt,  and  some  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
the  jury  boxes  in  order  to  render  the  court¬ 
room  more  commodious.  The  work  will  be 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Pitcher  and 
Sons,  at  a  cost  of  428£.,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  the  Borough 
Surveyor. 


NOTES. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  fin 
HHeat.h!ad  that  the  money  has  bee 

collected  to  enable  tl 
Hampstead  Heath  Extension  Con 
mittee  to  purchase  the  80  acres  ( 
Wylde’s  Farm,  near  the  intended  statio 
of  the  Tube  railway,  so  as  to  prevent  th 
portion  of  the  Heath  from  becoming,  £ 
it  undoubtedly  would  have  become, 
collection  of  streets  and  small  houses  i 
the  vicinity  of  the  railway  station.  Tl 
collection  of  the  money  in  time  to  seem 
the  purchase  has,  however,  only  bee 
brought  about  through  the  trustfulnei 
and  generosity  of  various  persons  of  meai 
who  have  guaranteed,  in  sums  of  fro: 
50£.  to  500J.,  the  amount  of  the  4,00C 
necessary  to  make  up  the  purchas 
money.  Londoners  ought  to  feel  great 
indebted  to  those  who  have  thus  con 
forward  to  save  the  scheme  when  no  tin 
was  left  for  further  collection  from  tl 
general  public  ;  but  it  should  be  remer 
bered  that  they  expect  to  be,  and  ougl 
to  be,  repaid,  and  that  therefore  it 
still  the  duty  of  those  who  enjoy  Ham; 
stead  Heath  to  give  their  aid,  as  each  oi 
can  afford,  towards  wiping  out  a  de' 
to  those  who  have  trusted  in  the  publ 
to  repay  them.  The  land  purchased 
eventually  to  be  transferred  in  pe 
petuity  to  the  London  County  Council. 

r.  f  TTrocinn  Continuing  the  work  whi- 

Coast  Erosion  n  .  ,  , 

at  the  ages  ago  cut  on  the  isle 
isle  of  wight.  -\Yiglit  from  the  mainlan 
the  sea  now  threatens  to  separate  t 
north-west  corner  of  the  island  by  formi 
a  channel  from  Freshwater  Bay  to  t 
valley  of  the  lliver  Yar,  which  enters  t 
Solent  at  Yarmouth.  Although  the  eli 
between  Freshwater  Bay  and  the  Need 
rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  500  ft.,  the  b 
itself  lies  in  a  dip  of  the  coast  line.  Yes 
ago  the  adjoining  land  was  protect 
by  a  concrete  sea-wall,  but  a  large  porti! 
of  this  was  destroyed  during  hea 
weather  in  February,  1899.  No  atten! 
has  been  made  to  restore  this  wall,  at 
as  a  natural  consequence,  a  considera; 
fall  of  cliff  has  taken  place,  a  road  1 
been  washed  away,  and,  as  stated  aboi 
the  sea  now  threatens  to  break  throu 
to  the  Yar  valley.  From  a  recent  Lo, 
Government  Board  Report,  it  appet 
that  the  position  is  one  of  some  gravh 
and  that,  unless  prompt  measures  i 
taken,  Totland  and  Freshwater  may  so 
be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  island, 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of 
remedy  for  the  present  state  of  affai 
the  only  trouble  is  that  the  local  authiii 
ties  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  expe>| 
of  protecting  the  lands  under  th 
jurisdiction,  and  suggest  that  the  bur«l 
should  be  laid  entirely  on  the  inhabitat 
of  Freshwater.  The  Local  Governmij 
Board,  in  forwarding  their  report,  til 
to  smooth  away  difficulties  by  suggest: 
that  a  contribution  might  be  obtaii 
from  the  Hampshire  County  Coun 
How  long  the  local  authorities  r 
continue  to  bargain  no  one  can  pred 
but  one  thing  seems  to  be  certain 
that,  unless  haggling  soon  gives  placaj 
action,  a  good  slice  of  the  rate-pay) 
area  will  be  eaten  up,  and  serious  damij 
will  be  done  to  the  new  sewage  wod 
on  which  thousands  of  pounds  are  bill 
spent. 
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)efensivo  NOTWITHSTANDING  the 
heiLn  sadly-changed  aspect  of  its 
lower  reaches,  the  River  Lea 
naintains  its  popularity  as  a  pleasure 
t  among  the  inhabitants  of  East 
lesex,  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire, 
rly  times  the  river  was  of  far  greater 
rtance,  for  old  writers  tell  us  that 
is  once  navigable  by  ships  as  far  as 

ford.  Lambarde  says  : — “  It  hath 
ng  tyme  borne  vessels  twenty  myles 
rds  the  head,  for,  in  the  tyme  of 

Alfrede,  the  Danes  entered  Ley¬ 
'll,  whence  King  Alfrede  espied 
the  channell  of  the  ryver  might  be 
ch  sorte  weakened  that  they  should 
water  to  returne.  He  caused, 

fore,  the  water  to  be  abated  by  two 
e  trenches,  and  setting  the  London- 
upon  them,  he  made  their  batteil, 
sin  they  lost  four  of  their  capi- 
3.”  These  Danes  had  doubtless 
l  their  ships  to  the  fort  constructed 
hem  on  the  present  site  of  Ware, 
protected  by  the  “  weare,”  which 

its  name  to  the  town.  By  the 
It  of  King  Alfred,  the  waters  were 
ted  and  the  Danish  ships  left  high 
dry.  In  more  recent  times,  the 
las  played  a  part  in  connexion  with 
efences  of  London,  for  in  The  Times 
eptember  5,  1804 — a  time  when 
Icon  was  preparing  for  the  invasion 
igland — it  is  recorded  that  Rennie, 
%  under  instructions  from  the  Duke 
Drk,  constructed  a  singular  floating- 
at  the  Four  Mills,  Bromley,  for 
purpose  of  “  sustaining  the  water 
3  the  level  of  high  water,”  apparently 
the  object  of  placing  an  obstacle 
e  way  of  an  invading  army.  The 
e  ”  consisted  of  a  vessel  which 
be  sunk,  by  means  of  a  valve  in 
ottom,  so  as  to  fit  a  groove  formed 
st  the  bottom  of  the  river.  On 
jmpletion  this  defensive  work  was 
cted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  Mr. 
and  several  well-known  military 
rs,  who  afterwards  rode  up  the 
to  observe  the  effect  produced,  as 
s  the  “  fishing  house  ” — probably 
Phite  Hart  at  Temple  Mills,  a  house 
frequented  by  anglers  in  the  East- 
As  reference  is  made  to  the 
jperating  sluices  at  Stratford,  and 
ham  Bridges,  the  Temple  Mills, 
Lea  Bridge,”  it  is  clear  that  the 
ag-gate  influenced  the  various 
al  channels  of  the  Lea  across  the 
les,  and  not  the  Navigation  Cut, 
ructed  about  1772,  which  gives 
;  communication  from  Lea  Bridge 
mehouse.  In  the  present  day  our 
upon  the  subject  of  defensive 
i  differ  as  much  from  those  of  a 
red  years  ago  as  from  those  of  the 
when  good  King  Alfred  reigned 
3  land. 


More  than  twenty  years 
chibition.  have  elapsed  since  an  exhi¬ 
bition  fully  representative  of 
as  industry  in  all  its  branches  has 
held,  and.  so  many  changes  and 
opments  have  since  taken  place  in 
nethods  of  using  gas  for  lighting, 
ag,  cooking,  and  power  purposes 
the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 
erating  with  the  leaders  of  the  gas 
try  on  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
ecided  to  open  an  International  Gas 
bition  at  Earl’s  Court,  London,  in 
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November  next.  The  exhibition  is  to 
remain  open  from  November  19  until 
December  17,  and  is  to  serve  as  an  object- 
lesson  for  the  general  public  as  well  as 
for  architects,  municipal  engineers,  and 
surveyors.  The  best  methods  of  using 
gas  for  street-lighting,  for  lighting  public 
halls,  shops,  and  private  dwellings,  and 
for  heating  and  cooking  will  be  shown. 
It  is  also  intended  that  the  exhibits  shall 
include  models  of  artisans’  dwellings 
supplied  with  gas  by  the  prepayment 
system,  and  models  of  apartments  used 
by  professional  men,  merchants,  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  private  householders,  suit¬ 
ably  fitted  with  gas-consuming  appli¬ 
ances.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
the  delivery  of  cooking  lectures,  with 
practical  demonstrations,  as  well  as  for 
scientific  and  popular  lectures,  and  prizes 
are  to  be  offered  for  artistic  gas  fittings. 
The  exhibition  will  be  registered  under 
the  Patent  Acts,  for  the  encouragement 
of  inventors,  who  will  be  invited  to 
exhibit  models  and  drawings  of  their  in¬ 
ventions.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
exhibits  into  the  following  seven  groups: — 

(1)  Lighting.  This  group  will  include 
all  kinds  of  burners,  brackets,  and 
lanterns  for  all  descriptions  of  lighting  ; 

(2)  cooking  and  heating ;  (3)  motive 
power,  showing  gas  applied  for  pumping, 
ventilating,  printing,  driving  dynamos, 
etc.  ;  (4)  gas  applied  to  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  showing  appliances  for  traction, 
japanning,  lacquering,  enamelling,  braz¬ 
ing,  etc.  ;  (5)  science  in  relation  to  the 
gas  industry— exhibits  to  include  photo¬ 
meters,  calorimeters,  pyrometers,  leakage 
detectors,  etc.  ;  (6)  residual  products ; 
(7)  engineering  in  connexion  with  gas 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  measure¬ 
ment.  The  Advisory  Committee  is 
remarkably  well  constituted  for  the  task 
it  has  to  perform,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  exhibition  will  be  a 
success,  but  we  would  suggest  that  when 
adjudging  the  competitions  for  “  artistic  ” 
fittings  the  judges  appointed  should  be 
men  who  command  respect  as  artists. 


a  Point  IN  the  case  of  Robins  v. 
in  a  Building  Goddard  Mr.  Justice  Farwell 
on  rac  ’  had  to  consider  the  rights 
of  parties  under  a  building  contract 
which  was  in  the  form  sanctioned  by 
the  Institute  of  Architects.  The  archi¬ 
tect  had  given  his  certificates  as  the 
work  progressed,  and  the  contractor  was 
suing  the  building  owner  on  those  certifi¬ 
cates,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
work,  including  extras.  The  defendant 
admitted  the  amount  due  under  those 
certificates,  but  counterclaimed  against 
the  contractor  for  defective  work  and 
materials,  and  relied  upon  a  clause  in 
the  contract  which  provides  that  “  No 
certificate  of  the  architect  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  any  work  or  materials,  nor 
shall  it  relieve  the  contractor  from  his 
liability  to  make  good  all  defects  as 
provided  by  this  contract.”  The  con¬ 
struction  the  Court  put  upon  this  clause 
was  that  it  operated  to  prevent  the 
certificates  given  by  the  architect  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  from  being  set 
up  against  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  architect  by  the  contract  (clause  17) 
to  order  certain  defects  to  be  made 
good  within  a  specified  time  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  works  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
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use  as  a  defence  to  this  action,  since  the 
architect  had  given  no  direction  as  to 
any  defects  after  the  completion  of  the 
contract,  nor  made  any  order  by  whom 
the  cost  of  making  them  good  should  be 
borne ;  and  in  consequence  the  action 
appeared  to  be  almost  an  undefended  one. 

standardising  We  have  received  from  the 
copper  Engineering  Standards  Com- 

Conductors.  ■  r,  0  .  . 

mittee  an  interim  report 
containing  “  British  Standard  Tables  of 
Copper  Conductors  and  Thicknesses  of 
Dielectric.”  We  are  informed  that  the 
tables  published  in  this  report  are  in 
their  final  form.  We  think  that  some  of 
the  ten  resolutions  arrived  at  could  have 
been  expressed  more  clearly,  and  a  few 
more  resolutions  might  have  been  added 
in  order  to  explain  the  subsequent 
tables.  For  example,  no  definition  is 
given  of  what  is  meant  by  the  “  lay  ”  of  a 
wire ;  and  thus  resolution  9,  which  states 
that  “  a  lay,  involving  an  increase  of 
2  per  cent,  in  each  wire,  except  the 
centre  wire,”  really  means  something  very 
different  from  what  we  imagine  the 
Committee  had  in  their  minds.  We  also 
wonder,  seeing  that  “  lay  ”  is  mentioned, 
why  “  spiral  ”  is  not  also  mentioned. 
The  latter  is  all-important  in  connexion 
with  three-core  cables.  On  p.  10  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  standard  armouring 
for  cables  above  2  in.  in  diameter  is  to 
be  “  two  layers  of  compounded  steel 
tape,”  each  60  mils  in  thickness.  The 
weight  of  this  armouring  will  be  many 
tons  per  mile,  and  as  the  iron  surrounding 
two  and  three  core  cables  is  magnetised 
by  the  currents  in  the  cores  the  eddy 
current  and  hysteresis  losses  will  be 
large.  Galvanised  iron  wires  would  form 
a  far  more  suitable  armouring,  and  we 
were  glad  to  note  recently  that  this 
armouring  is  being  largely'  adopted  in 
connexion  with  the  mains  for  the  new 
underground  railways  in  London.  The 
test  pressures  in  this  report  are  specified 
in  a  very  unscientific  manner.  On  p.  10 
we  read  that  “  all  test  pressures  may  be 
applied  either  with  alternating  or  direct 
current,  the  former  to  be  at  the  standard 
frequency.”  We  thought  that  it  was 
well  known  that  all  insulating  materials 
withstand  much  higher  direct  pressures 
than  alternating  pressures.  The  “  Com- 
pagnie  de  l’lndustrie  Electrique  et 
Mecanique  ”  of  Switzerland  have 
recently  published  an  exhaustive  series 
of  tests  which  prove  conclusively  that  a 
material  which  will  withstand  a  direct- 
current  pressure  of  24,000  volts  will 
break  down  with  15,000  volts  alternating. 
This  is  in  entire  agreement  with  our 
experience.  In  conclusion,  we  note  that 
the  Standards  Committee  have  divided 
cables  into  “  large  sizes,”  “  intermediate 
sizes,”  and  “  small  sizes,”  and  that,  for 
example,  a  cable  containing  thirty-seven 
strands  of  wire,  the  gauge  of  which  is 
apparently  No.  14,  may  have  a  cross- 
sectional  area  of  0*2  or  0T8  of  a  square 
inch,  depending  on  whether  it  is  a  “  large  ” 
size  or  an  “  intermediate  ”  size.  No  hint 
is  given  as  to  how  the  cross-sectional  area 
will  vary  with  the  “  spiral  ”  of  the  core  of 
a  cable. 


Tramway  lN  the  J?rm  an  **  Interim 

Poles.  Report  ”  the  Engineering 
Standards  Committee  have 
issued  a  final  specification  for  tubular 
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tramway  poles,  the  settlement  of  which 
has  been  attended  with  more  difficulty 
than  was  at  first  anticipated-  It  appears 
that  the  draft  specification  prepared  by 
the  Committee  failed  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  makers,  and  that  the 
various  points  of  difference  were  not 
settled  until  they  had  been  thoroughly 
■discussed  at  a  conference  held  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  June  last. 
The  standard  specification  provides  for 
three  classes  of  pole — light,  medium,  and 
heavy — and  for  two  methods  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  overall  length  for  all  poles 
being  fixed  at  31  ft.  One  method  is  to 
make  the  poles  in  three  lengths,  or 
sections,  either  of  solid  drawn  or  of 
lap-welded  steel  tube,  the  diameters 
being  such  that  the  sections  can  be 
connected  by  telescopic  joints,  swaged 
together  when  hot.  The  other  method  is 
to  make  the  poles  of  steel  plate,  rolled  in 
one  length  and  butt-welded  the  entire 
length.  Outside  diameters  are  specified 
for  the  three  classes  of  pole  in  each  of  the 
two  types,  and  the  minimum  thickness 
of  metal  is  fixed  at  \  in.  Drop  and 
bending  tests  of  simple  but  sufficiently 
severe  character  are  prescribed  for  appli¬ 
cation  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  poles  supplied, 
and  if  one*! pole  should  fail  to  pass  the 
tests  a  further  5  per  cent,  is  to  be 
examined,  and  the  failure  of  one  other 
pole  will  render  the  whole  delivery  liable 
to  rejection.  The  specification  seems  to 
be  particularly  simple,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  selection  of  a  pole 
suitable  for  any  given  duty  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  responsible 
engineer.  _ _ 

The  Writing  to  The  Times  on 
Motor  Dust  August  31,  a  correspondent 
Problem.  sllggests  that,  in  “the 

interests  of  ratepayers  who  now  “  see 
their  money  literally  blown,  scraped, 
and  shovelled  away,”  the  dust  nuisance 
should  be  dealt  with  at  its  source,  by  the 
adoption  of  materials  such  as  are  used 
on  the  Nottingham  and  Grantham  main 
road.  The  materials  in  question  really 
form  a  special  type  of  tar  macadam, 
which  we  mentioned  in  our  “  Note  ”  of 
August  27,  as  capable  of  affording  relief 
from  the  dust  nuisance.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hooley,  the  County  Surveyor  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  is  responsible  for  “  the  grand 
stretches  of  dustless,  mudless  roads  ” 
cited  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  our 
contemporary,  and  it  may  interest  our 
readers  to  hear  that  tar  macadam  has 
been  used  throughout  the  highways  of 
Scarborough  for  many  years,  and  by 
various  towns  in  the  Midlands.  The 
Glasgow  Corporation  have  also  adopted 
the  same  material  in  place  of  cobble 
paving  and  ordinary  macadam.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  very  little  has  been  attempted 
in  the  South  of  England  in  the  way  of 
reform,  but  there  are  at  last  some 
evidences  of  awakened  interest  in  this 
direction.  The  Croydon  District  Council 
have  recently  laid  two  short  lengths  of 
Hooley’s  patent  tar  macadam — one 
opposite  the  Vestry  Hall,  Mitcham,  and 
the  other  near  Hackbridge  Station. 
We  have  inspected  the  former  of  these 
■examples  during  dry  weather,  and  also 
immediately  after  the  heavy  rains  of 
last  week,  and  find  the  surface  to  be 
absolutely  dustless  and  mudless.  Further, 
we  may  refer  to  the  highly  satisfactory 


results  following  the  application  of  gas 
tar  to  a  portion  of  the  Reigate-road, 
close  to  Banstead  Downs.  While  riding 
along  this  stretch  a  few  days  ago,  we 
were  passed  by  a  motor-car  which  failed 
to  raise  the  slightest  trace  of  dust, 
although  when  entering  upon  the  ordinary 
macadam  beyond,  the  same  car  was 
immediately  lost  to  sight  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  dust.  As  we  said  before,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the  dust 
nuisance  ;  the  fear  of  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  is  the  only  deterrent.  In  this 
connexion,  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  Engineer  to  the  Wimbledon 
District  Council,  states  the  cost  of 
ordinary  macadam  in  that  district  to  be 
9T5d.  per  yd.  super,  exclusive  of 
watering  and  scavenging  ;  while,  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimate  recently  received 
by  him,  the  comparative  cost  of  tar 
macadam  would  be  10‘5d.  per  sq.  yd. 
He  adds  that  there  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  saving  both  in  watering 
and  in  scavenging.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  very  little  additional 
expenditure  would  be  incurred  in  the 
long  run  by  the  adoption  of  the  improved 
method  of  construction. 


The  Basingstoke  This  undertaking  will  be 
Canal,  Hants :  offered  for  sale  by  auction 
and  Surrey.  .Q  ^  course  0f  next  month. 

The  canal,  which,  whilst  lately  repaired, 
has  been  but  little  used  for  navigation 
purposes  during  many  years  past,  was 
first  projected  in  1772,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  a  canal  from  Basing¬ 
stoke  to  a  junction  with  an  intended 
canal  from  Reading  to  Bray  on  the 
Thames.  That  scheme  having  come  to 
naught,  a  body  of  thirty-three  sub¬ 
scribers,  under  the  style  of  the 
“  Company  of  Proprietors  of  the  Basing¬ 
stoke  Canal  Navigation,”  obtained  in 
1778  an  Act  (18  Geo.  III.,  c.  75)  to 
raise  126, 000£.  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  thirty-seven  miles  long  to  the  river 
Wey.  In  1793  they  obtained  a  further 
Act  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  16)  for  raising 
additional  capital  of  60,000^.,  having 
spent  most  of  their  resources  upon  the 
tunnel  through  Grewell  Hill.  The  navi¬ 
gation  was  opened  in  1796  for  vessels 
limited  to  a  beam  of  13  ft.  and  a  length 
of  72  ft.,  with  a  minimum  burden  of  15 
tons.  Beginning  from  the  river  Loddon 
near  Basing  village,  the  canal  takes  a 
level  and  winding  course  of  twenty- two 
miles  through  Hampshire,  passing  Old 
Basing  and  Nateley,  and  in  a  tunnel 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  cut 
through  the  chalk  of  Grewell  Hill,  whence, 
as  well  as  from  the  Loddon,  was  obtained 
the  principal  supply  of  water  for  lockage, 
etc.,  and  so  to  the  river  Deepford,  passing 
by  Odiham  and  Winchfield,  skirting 
Dogmersfield  Park,  and  thence  by  a  long 
aqueduct  across  the  valley  to  Crook- 
ham  and  Aldershot,  where  is  tfie  reservoir. 
That  length  of  twenty-two  miles  had  a 
top-level  38  ft.  wide,  and  was  5£  ft.  deep. 
Crossing  the  Blackwater  river,  which 
separates  the  two  counties,  at  a  point 
near  Ash  in  Surrey,  the  canal  bends 
northwards  by  Romping  Down  to  Frimley, 
whence  it  turns  eastwards  to  Pirbright, 
Horsell,  and  its  junction  with  the  Wey 
at  a  point  between  Weybridge  and 
Byfleet.  The  latter  portion,  through 
Surrey,  of  which  the  course  is  now  closely 
followed  by  the  main  line  of  the  L.  and 
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S.W.  Railway,  is  fifteen  miles  in  leng 
and  has  twenty-nine  equal  locks,  witl 
total  fall  of  195  ft.  between  the  Bla< 
water  and  the  Wey.  A  side  branch, 
miles  long,  and  level,  was  made  acr 
Hook  Common  northwards  to  Tur 
Green  near  Strathfieldsaye. 


standards  The  British  Fire  Prev 
of  Fire  tion  Committee  send  us 

Resistance.  pamphlet  (No.  g2  0f  tl 

publications)  containing — in  Engli 
French,  and  German — a  tabular  sta 
ment  of  what  they  consider  ought  to 
the  standard  of  capacity  to  resist  fire 
(1)  floors  and  ceilings,  (2)  partitic 
and  (3)  doors.  Each  of  these  types 
structure  is  again  classified  under  th 
headings,  including  respectively  str 
tures  calculated  to  afford  “  tempor 
protection,”  “  partial  protection,” 

“  full  protection.”  In  the  text  it 
explained  that  “  temporary  protectioi 
implies  resistance  against  a  fierce 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  ho, 
“  partial  protection,”  resistance  fori 
least  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and 
protection,”  resistance  for  at  least 
hours  and  a  half.  The  tables  do 
attempt  to  define  the  details  of 
structures  which  should  satisfy  th 
conditions — that  would,  indeed,  hai 
be  possible,  as  new  methods  are  beim 
constantly  introduced ;  they  give  c 
the  duration  and  the  kind  of  test  wh 
floors,  partitions,  etc.,  ought  to  pass- 
order  to  come  under  any  one  of  the  th 
heads.  The  pamphlet  is  accompanied 
a  letter,  signed  by  the  Chairman  j 
General  Secretary,  calling  our  atteni 
to  the  mis-use  of  the  word  “  fire-pro- 
and  “  respectfully  suggesting  ”  wheth'l 
would  be  practicable  to  adopt  inst 
the  word  “  fire  resisting.”  To  thisi 
may  be  excused  if  we  reply  in  the  sch 
boy  phrase — “  Don’t  teach  your  gro 
mother.”  This  view  was  laid  d( 
strongly  in  our  columns,  and  the  exp 
sion  “  fire-resisting  ”  definitely  adoy 
in  place  of  “  fire-proof,”  years  be 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Commi 
was  ever  heard  of ;  and  to  have  e 
advice  solemnly  offered  to^us  at_: 
time  of  day  is  rather  amusing. 


An  An  advertisement  has 
Unsatisfactory  sent  to  us,  which  has 
Competition.  peare(j  a  Newcastle  pa 

in  which  the  Ben  well  and  Fem 
District  Council  ask  for  compete 
designs  for  a  Public  Library  to 
4,000Z.,  offering  premiums  of  70 1.,  , 
and  25£.,  with  the  simple  announceE 
“  the  successful  plans  to  become  a 
property  of  the  Council.”  Nothinij 
said  of  an  assessor,  and  an  architect  j 
wrote  to  ask  whether  one  would  i 
appointed  got  no  reply.  The  prenu  j 
are  liberal  in  proportion  to  the  prop  j 
expenditure  on  the  building ;  bu| 
every  other  respect  this  seems  a  <j 
petition  to  be  avoided  by  judici 
people. 

- •  ♦  • - 

Club  Premises,  Lemington,  Northui 
land. — The  new  premises  of  the  Leminf 
and  District  Club  and  Institute,  Ltd.,  ,1 
opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  building  r 
stone  at  the  east  and  north  sides,  an! 
brick  at  the  west  and  south,  and  the  sen 
will  cost  nearly  5,000Z.  The  contractor^ 
Mr.  Harry  Maughan,  of  Lemington.ia 
designs  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wh 
Maughan,  of  Hexham. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  devotes  an  article  to  two 
painters  of  more  promise  than  performance, 
Smetham  and  Alls  ton  Collins,  both  belonging 
to  the  early  half  of  the  last  century  ;  the  latter 
a  son  of  Collins  the  Academician,  that  painter 
of  quiet  and  luminous  coast  scenes.  Allston 
Collins  was  the  original  of  the  figure  of  the 
Huguenot  in  Millais’  picture.  Both  Smetham 
and  Collins  were  more  or  less  associated 
with  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  or  at  least 
numbered  some  of  their  closest  artistic  friends 
among  the  brotherhood. 

Smetham  had  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  Blake,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
Both  were  painters  whose  aspirations  seem 
to  have  been  greater  than  their  powers  of  realis¬ 
ing  them  ;  indeed  Collins  “  abandoned  painting 
in  despair  ”  in  his  thirtieth  year.  His  picture 
of  “  The  Novice,”  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the  Art  Journal,  is  however  a  fine  and  impres¬ 
sive  work,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  it  in  black 
and  white;  a  nun  looking  into  a  pond  covered 
with  water-lilies,  with  a  very  intricate  and 
elaborate  background  of  flowers  and  a  hedge,  on 
which  patient  execution  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
type  seems  to  have  been  expended.  Among  the 
designs  by  Smetham  which  accompany  the 
article,  that  of  “  The  Enchanted  Princess  ” 
almost  unquestionably  influenced  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Millais’  “Ophelia.”  The  two  artists  were 
well  worthy  of  a  kindly  notice  to  keep  their 
memory  green.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  the  new  keeper 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  contributes  an  article  on  the  interesting 
and  rather  novel  subject,  “  Sunrise  on  Greek 
Vase-Paintings  ”  ;  not  of  course  realistic 
representations,  but  symbolical  designs. 

The  j Burlington  Magazine  contains  an  article 
on  the  house  and  collection  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Speyer,  in  Grosvenor-street,  which  seems  to 
include  a  most  remarkable  assemblage  of 
pictures  and  works  of  decorative  art.  Among 
tlie  illustrations  is  that  of  the  splendid  side¬ 
board  in  the  dining-room,  a  partially  modern  one 
on  XVIth  century  lines,  with  two  original 
Renaissance  figures  of  boys  worked  in  as  part 
of  the  construction,  and  a  small  marble  fountain 
basin  of  the  same  period,  on  a  slender  stem, 
placed  in  a  niche  in  the  centre.  On  this  is  a 
bronze  group  of  a  nude  child  with  a  swan, 

!  executed  by  M.  Mcrcie  for  this  position,  and 
i  having  itself  all  the  air  of  a  piece  of  Renaissance 
1  work.  “  Notes  on  the  decorative  value  of 
Famille  Verte  (Chinese)  porcelain,”  by  Sir  W. 
Bennett,  is  accompanied  by  full-page  illustra- 
1  tions  of  two  magnificent  vases  of  this  ware,  one 
I  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece,  and  which  leave 
one  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  decorative  “  value.’’ 
We  agree  with  the  writer  in  thinking  that  metal 
mounts  on  such  vases  add  nothing  to  their 
decorative  effect,  and  in  fact,  whether  original 
or  not  (which  seems  often  to  be  a  doubtful 
point),  clash  somewhat  with  the  character 
proper  to  porcelain.  Mr.  Lionel  Oust  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dobschiitz,  in  No.  III.  of  “  Notes  on 
Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collection,”  treat  the 
subject  of  the  portrait  of  Christ,  one  of  a  series 
of  sacred  pictures  acquired  by  Prince  Albert, 
and  probably  painted,  we  are  told,  by  a  Greek 
priest  at  Venice,  about  1640.  The  point 'of  the 
article  is  as  to  the  resemblance  between  this  and 
the  earlier  supposed  portrait  of  Christ  preserved 
in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  San  Barto¬ 
lommeo  degli  Armeni  at  Genoa,  now  inaccessible, 
and  only  known  through  a  copy  of  it  made  by 
Thomas  Heaphy,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  claim  for  authenticity  in  the 
case  of  the  Genoa  portrait  is  of  course  purely 
legendary,  and  the  subject  narrows  itself  down 
to  a  question  of  the  authenticity  of  copies  of  it. 
One  feels  it,  however,  to  be  not  entirely  impos¬ 
sible  that  these  pictures  may  be  the  survival  of 
some  remote  and  rude  representation  of  the 
head  of  Christ,  if  not  contemporary,  done  from 
memory  or  from  description  handed  down, 
probably  somewhat  modified  and  conven¬ 
tionalised  by  Byzantine  taste.  It  seems  a 
thread  of  possibility,  but  no  more  ;  nor  is  that 
question  considered  in  the  article. 

The  Berliner  Arcliitekturwelt  contains  an 
article  written  by  Professor  A.  Gotthold  Meyer, 
on  “  Two  Textbooks  of  Palatial  Architecture  ” 
(Zwei  Lehrbiicher  Fiirstlicher  Baukunst).  The 
first  of  these  books,  by  Paul  Decker,  appeared 
in  1711,  and  the  author  confined  his  attention 
to  residences  or  palaces  suitable  to  “  a  great 
lord,  who  has  to  rule  over  his  country  and 
people,  and  whose  high  position  must  be 
indicated  in  the  splendour  of  his  state  and 
residence.”  In  order  to  carry  out  Decker’s 
designs  he  would  moreover  have  to  possess 
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fabulous  wealth.  This  constitutes  the  charm 
and  also  the  danger  of  these  idealistic  plans. 
Neither  the  site  nor  the  materials  present  any 
difficulties  ;  ways  and  means  are  ignored,  anti 
it  only  remains  for  the  artist  to  think  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  buildings  for  all  possible 
occasions,  and,  above  all,  to  display  a  sufficient 
wealth  of  imagination  ;  from  this  point  of  view 
Decker  certainly  succeeded.  His  work,  however, 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  representing  a  phase  in 
the  history  of  Architecture,  and  does  not  bear 
any  personal  significance.  About  four  genera¬ 
tions  later,  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel  brought  out 
a  similar  work,  describing  the  plans  of  a  resi¬ 
dence,  which,  “  whilst  within  easy  reach  of  a 
large  town,  should  contain  within  itself  all  the 
necessaries  and  accessories  for  the  highly- 
cultured  life  of  its  princely  owner.”  Schinkel 
has  less  to  say  than  Decker,  for  he  maintains 
that  “  the  explanatory  word  can  only  be 
an  accompaniment.  Here,  the  artistic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  object  can  be  the  only  true 
mode  of  instruction.”  There  is  a  marked 
contrast  in  these  two  conceptions  of  a  palatial 
residence.  Decker  provides  for  festival  halls, 
barons’  halls,  courts,  playhouses,  grottos  and 
orangeries  ;  Schinkel  considers  rooms  for  col¬ 
lections  of  brasses  and  coins,  etc.,  a  theatre  for 
the  representation  of  dramatic  works,  galleries 
for  antique  statues,  picture  galleries,  a  church, 
etc.  One  of  Decker’s  designs  is  of  the  most  fearful 
and  monstrous  rococo ;  Schinkel’s,  of  course, 
are  founded  on  Greek  lines,  and  contain  some 
fine  architectural  suggestions.  Among  the 
general  illustrations  two  fronts  by  Herr  Messel, 
of  Berlin,  in  despite  of  some  oddities  of  detail, 
show  architectural  character  and  expression. 

In  the  Architektonische  Rundschau  two 
country  houses  by  Herr  Schutte,  of  Barmen, 
effectively  illustrated  in  broadly-tinted  eleva¬ 
tions,  may  claim  the  praise  (not  often  to  be 
given  to  German  country  house  designs)  of 
being  picturesque  without  eccentricity.  But 
we  have  the  latter  element  provided  in  the 
Villa  Stroblberger,  by  a  Munich  architect,  a 
sort  of  nightmare  of  a  house,  with  a  plan 
twisted  into  all  kinds  of  shapes,  and  in  the 
street  house  in  Eiseuacher-strasse  in  Berlin 
(Herr  Paul  Jatzow),  with  its  door  cut  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  great  circular  framework,  in  the 
true  style  of  German  cleverness.  But  the  most 
noteworthy  thing  in  the  number,  in  one  sense, 
is  the  presence  of  a  most  daintily-executed 
little  chromolithograph  showing  an  interior  in 
early  Georgian  style  by  Messrs.  Heal  and  Son 
of  London.  It  is  the  first  illustration  of  English 
work  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
Rundschau.  Perhaps,  having  discovered  the 
existence  of  an  English  furniture  firm,  we  may 
even  hope  that  the  editor  of  the  so-called 
“  Rundschau  ”  may  some  day  recognise  the 
fact  that  there  are  English  architects. 

Public  Works  is  this  month  very  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  Glasgow  ;  there  are  articles  on  “  The 
Art  Galleries  and  Museums  of  Glasgow,”  by 
Mr.  James  Paton,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  Art  Galleries  ;  on  “  The  Glasgow  Main 
Drainage  System,”  by  the  City  Engineer  (Mr. 
McDonald);  “  Glasgow  Municipal  Telephones,” 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett ;  on  “  Glasgow  Botanic 
Gardens,”  and  on  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Build¬ 
ings,  the  latter  by  Mr.  W.  Macleod ;  it  is  merely 
descriptive,  not  critical.  “  Navigable  Waterways 
in  Belgium  ”  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  l\Ir. 
Hertslett,  the  British  Consul-General  of  Belgium. 
The  article  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  shows 
how  fully  inland  navigation  is  developed  in 
Belgium.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  navigable 
waterways  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  State,  which  is  also  a  large  shareholder  in 
the  canals  conceded  to  private  companies. 
There  is  a  short  article  on  “  The  Structural 
Aspect  of  the  Housing  Problem,”  specially  in 
reference  to  Glasgow,  by  the  City  Engineer. 
The  cheapest  houses  the  Corporation  have  been 
able  to  build  are  145  houses  of  two  apartments, 
letting  at  81.  a  year,  and  112  of  single  rooms 
letting  at  51.  a  year  ;  built  at  a  cost  of  4£d.  per 
cubic  foot.  These  undertakings  just  clear  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  do  not  provido  for  the  poorest 
class.  The  writer  says  : — 

"The  only  way  in  which  the  housing  of  persons  of 
this  class  can  bo  approached  is  to  recognise  that  the 
habitations  provided  for  them  must  be  structures  of  a 
special  typo,  wherein  everything  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  form,  and  everything  that  is  not  absolutely 
indispensable  must  be  discarded.  A  weatherproof 
shelter  with  ample  space,  water  supply,  and  sanitary 
accommodation,  but  little  more;  the  whole  details  so 
rigidly  plain  that  some  relaxation  of  the  Building 
Acts  may  be  required  should  the  erection  of  the 
houses  be  resolved  on;  but  a  clean,  healthy  dwelling, 
in  every  way  preferable  to  the  abodes  of  squalor  and 
misery  in  which  the  nethermost  units  are  huddled 
together  at  the  present  moment.” 
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Mr.  M’ Donald  gives  specimen  plans  of  three 
types  of  block  dwellings  for  this  purpose,  in 
double  and  single  apartments,  which  are  very 
compact ;  but  the  system  of  placing  the  bed  in 
a  recess  of  its  own  size  is  not  healthy.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  a  turn-up  bed  which 
would  fold  up  into  a  shallow  recess  during  the 
day,  and  stand  out  on  the  floor  at  night. 
Sleeping  in  the  confined  air  of  a  recess  means 
want  of  ventilation. 

The  Antiquary  contains  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Cuthell  on  “  The  Manor-Houses  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,”  partly  historical  in  regard  to  families 
etc.,  partly  descriptive  in  regard  to  the  buildings 
themselves — Yaverland,  Arreton,  East  Standing, 
and  others.  The  article  is  to  be  continued. 
The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  not  only  as 
all  old  houses  are  of  interest,  but  because,  as 
everyone  who  knows  anything  of  “  the  Island  ” 
must  have  noticed.  Isle  of  Wight  architectural 
developments  are  peculiar  and  have  strongly 
marked  local  characteristics.  Mr.  George 
Bailey  contributes  an  article  on  “  The  Wynne 
Brasses  at  Llanrwst,”  which  are  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  Gwdyr  Chapel  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Llanrwst,  which  chapel,  added  to  a  church  of 
the  Perpendicular  period,  is  credited  to  Inigo 
Jones.  Illustrations  of  these  brasses  are  given ; 
they  show  portrait  heads  enclosed  in  square 
frames  set  lozenge-wise.  The  second,  that  of 
Lady  John  Wynne,  furnishes  a  careful  and 
detailed  illustration  of  the  head-dress,  collar, 
and  coiffure  of  a  lady  of  the  Charles  I.  period. 

Blackwood,  under  the  heading  “  Musings 
without  Method,”  gives  some  trenchant  com¬ 
ments  on  the  result  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest 
Commission — one  of  the  many  evidences  which 
show  how  strongly  the  action  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  this  matter  has  affected  the  best 
class  of  public  opinion.  We  agree  in  spirit  with 
the  comment,  except  in  regard  to  the  writer’s 
favourable  view  of  the  Committee’s  proposal 
to  commission  sculptors  to  carry  out,  in  monu¬ 
mental  materials,  works  only  finished  in  plaster 
or  clay  ;  a  proposal  which  we  consider  as  essen¬ 
tially  contradictory  of  Chantrey’s  provision  that 
no  commissions  were  to  be  given.  The  writer 
expresses  only  what  is  the  plain  truth  in  his 
remark — “  That  the  Trustees  should  buy  one 
another’s  works  at  comfortable  prices  is  no 
doubt  convenient  to  them,  but  it  is  a  direct 
violation  of  Chantrey’s  wishes.”  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  point  in  the  article,  however,  is  the 
warning  which  it  gives  that  the  public  will  not 
much  longer  put  up  with  the  Academy’s  policy 
of  sublime  indifference  to  all  outside  opinion. 
“  So  long,”  he  observes,  “  as  the  number  of 
shillings  taken  at  the  doors  shows  no  decrease, 
the  Academicians  will  regard  themselves  and 
their  works  as  above  and  beyond  criticism,  even 
though  a  gentle  acquiescence  might  be  to  their 
advantage.  But  if  they  remain  obdurate,  one 
day  they  will  find  less  shillings  in  the  till,  and 
then  at  last  they  will  realise  that  in  their  pride 
they  have  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.” 

The  Fortnightly  contains  an  article  on  G.  F. 
Watts  by  Professor  W.  Knight.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  criticism  of  his  artistic  work  as  a  reminiscence 
of  many  of  Watts’s  sayiugs  and  opinions  on 
men  and  things  ;  all  of  them  interesting  and 
characteristic,  but  not  all  very  balanced  or 
central  in  judgment.  To  tell  a  friend  who  had 
just  returned  from  Rome,  and  whom  he  met  at 
the  exhibition  of  Burne-Jones’s  pictures  in  the 
New  Gallery — “  Well,  in  all  Rome  you  saw 
nothing  finer  than  this,  nothing  finer  than  this,” 
certainly  savours  more  of  loyalty  to  a  friend 
than  of  a  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things. 
Professor  Knight  hammers  away  over  and  over 
again  at  the  point  that  Watts’s  persistent  idea 
was  to  make  Art  a  means  of  moral  teaching. 
Watts  undoubtedly  thought  so  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  ;  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the 
days  when  he  painted  such  a  work  as  “  Daphne  ” 
— one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  perfect  pro¬ 
ductions,  of  which  we  hear  nothing  now,  so  much 
has  this  unfortunate  idea  of  Art  as  a  preacher 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  Watts’s 
admirers.  But  what  sane  critic  would  put 
Watts’s  latter-day  paintings  of  Eve,  for  instance, 
or  his  almost  grotesque  typical  figure  of 
“  Woman,”  beside  a  work  of  such  classic  beauty 
as  the  “  Daphne  ”  ?  But  there  is  no  sane 
criticism  about  Watts  at  present ;  we  have  not 
seen  an  instance  among  the  numerous  magazine 
articles  of  anything  like  a  serious  and  thoughtful 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  greatness 
and  defects  of  his  work.  Of  the  nobility  and 
greatness  of  Watts’s  character,  apart  from  his 
art,  there  can  however  be  no  two  opinions. 
Professor  Knight  mentions  some  fine  traits  of 
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this  ;  among  others  (what  we  have  not  seen 
mentioned  before)  his  withdrawing,  at  the  age 
of  74,  from  his  right  as  an  Academician  to  place 
his  pictures  ;  requesting  to  be  judged  by  the 
Hanging  Committee  along  with  the  outsiders, 
lest  in  his  old  age  he  should  unconsciously  have 
produced  what  would  do  himself  or  the  Academy 
injustice.  When  one  remembers  the  absurdities 
which  certain  aged  Academicians  continued  to 
inflict  on  the  public  year  after  year,  one 
cannot  too  much  admire  such  a  noble  reserve 
and  distrust  of  himself  as  Watts  showed  in  thus 
acting. 

To  the  Monthly  Review  Mr  T.  Andrea  Cook 
contributes  an  article  “  On  the  Romance  of 
Coinage  ”  ;  a  slight  sketch  of  some  of  the 
points  of  interest  in  coins  and  medals  ancient 
and  modern.  He  shows  good  reasons  for 
thinking  that  our  modern  effigy  of  Britannia 
with  the  shield  may  be  traced,  in  its  main  com¬ 
position,  to  a  medallion  of  Commodus.  The 
motif  occurs  in  a  farthing  of  Charles  II.  and  one  of 
Anne,  with  differences  of  detail.  The  Britannia 
on  the  penny  of  1860,  though  a  little  stiff  and 
academic,  is  a  better  design,  in  decorative  line, 
than  that  on  the  penny  of  1901.  The  medal 
commemorating  the  sixtieth  year  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign  is  contrasted  with  the  medal 
of  the  French  Republic,  with  its  beautiful 
head  with  a  crown  of  leaves  ;  the  two  are  typical 
of  the  two  nations  ;  the  sober  realistic  portrait 
on  one,  the  spirituelle  ideal  head  on  the  other. 
But  then,  of  course,  a  Republic  can  be  sym¬ 
bolised  and  idealised,  while  a  sovereign’s 
coinage  must  show  the  sovereign’s  head.  The 
same  contrast  is  even  more  strikingly  shown 
in  the  penny  of  1902,  with  the  Kiug’s  head,  and 
tlie  French  sou  of  the  same  year,  with  its  lovely 
i  leal  head  of  the  Republic  again,  a  quite 
different  design  from  the  other,  and  even  more 
fascinating.  The  point  is,  that  in  our  own 
coin  not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  to  treat 
the  portrait  head  with  any  decorative  acces¬ 
sories  (except  a  row  of  dots  round  the  rim  of  the 
coin) ;  it  is  stamped  blankly  on  the  circular  space, 
for  which  it  appears  too  large,  in  the  most 
prosaic  and  practical  manner.  The  two  coins 
emphasise  painfully  the  difference  between  an 
artistic  and  an  in-artistic  nation. 

The  short  article  on  “  Radium  :  Its  Properties 
and  Possibilities,”  by  R.  J.  Strutt,  in  The 
National  Review,  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 
It  gives  a  clear  and  reasoned  account  of  our 
present  knowledge,  and  is  more  instructive 
than  any  of  the  books  on  radio-activity  which 
we  have  read.  It  is  not  burdened  with  the 
names  of  unknown  scientists  who  have  obtained 
experimental  results,  apparently  at  hap-hazard, 
or  whose  brilliant  and  daring  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  matter  have  startled  authors. 
With  the  exception  of  Helmholtz,  no  scientist’s 
name  is  mentioned.  The  article  is  imbued 
with  the  true  scientific  spirit.  The  temperate 
statement  of  the  facts  and  the  consistent 
explanations  given  by  Mr.  Strutt  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everjr  thinking  reader.  We  were 
especially  struck  by  the  way  lie  proves  that 
radium  is  not  a  permanent  metal,  and  how, 
by  supposing  that  there  is  a  constant  evolution 
of  radium  in  the  sun,  the  millions  of  years 
of  temperate  warmth  required  by  geologists 
and  zoologists  to  account  for  the  strata  and  the 
fossils  in  the  earth’s  crust  can  be  reasonably 
obtained. 

Harper  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Ritchey,  Superintendent  of  Instrument  Con¬ 
struction  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  (U.S.A.), 
on  “  Photographing  the  Star-Clusters.”  The 
article  is  accompanied  by  some  fine  photo¬ 
graphs  of  star-clusters,  included  a  view  of  the 
Pleiades  group.  It  appears  that  the  ordinary 
system  of  a  clock-driven  telescope  to  follow 
the  object  in  the  heavens  is  not  sufficient  for 
these  delicate  observations  with  very  large 
telescopes,  the  movement  of  the  telescope  not 
being  sufficiently  perfect  to  give  sharp  photo¬ 
graphs  :  — 

“It  is  necessary  to  devise  some  means  by  which  the 
astronomer  can  watch  throughout  the  entire  time  of 
the  exposure  of  the  photographic  plate,  can  detect  any 
minute  movement  of  the  image  of  the  celestial  object 
from  its  proper  position,  and  can  instantly  correct  or 
compensate  for  such  movements.  There  are  several 
methods  in  use  of  accomplishing  this  hand-guiding  or 
correcting;  the  most  refined  method  is  by  the  use  of 
an  attachment  called  the  double-slide  plate-carrier. 
The  observer  sits  with  his  eye  at  the  guiding  micro¬ 
scope  of  the  attachment,  and  with  his  fingers  on  the 
milled  heads  of  two  fine  adjusting  screws,  and  he  is 
able  to  introduce  with  extreme  accuracy  and  quickness 
any  corrections  which  he  sees  are  necessary." 

Mr.  Ritchey  believes  that  when  a  reflecting 
telescope  is  constructed  equal  in  power  to  the 
largest  refractors,  through  which  obseryations 
can  be  continued  for  a  long  term  of  years,  we  | 


may  be  able  to  observe  and  chronicle  changes 
in  the  star  clusters  which  are  too  slow  to  be 
detected  by  our  present  means. 

The  same  issue  contains  an  article  on 
“  Ravenna  ”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  which 
however  is  of  merely  literary  value — a  record 
of  personal  impressions  given  in  picturesque 
language. 

In  Scribner,  under  “  The  Field  of  Art,”  Mr. 
Russell  Sturgis  gives  a  description  and  criticism 
of  the  pediment  sculpture  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  by  two  American  sculptors, 
Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Bartlett,  the 
original  model  having  been  by  Mr.  Ward.  The 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  shows  the  fa£ade  of 
a  Greek  temple  in  the  Corinthian  style ;  on  the 
pediment  are  a  collection  of  a  few  figures  on 
colossal  scale  and  in  very  bold  relief  ;  mostly 
nude,  the  muscular  development  of  the  figures 
being,  according  to  Mr.  Sturgis,  considerably 
and  purposely  exaggerated.  The  sculptor 
seems  to  have  found  the  usual  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  low  angle  spaces  of  the  pedi¬ 
ment,  and  his  nude  figures  sprawled  on  the  top 
of  the  cornice  at  this  point  are  not  very  dignified. 
The  whole  thing  however,  seems  from  the 
illustrations  to  be  a  powerful  piece  of  work  ; 
but  the  question  is  whether  it  is  not  all, 
architecturally  and  sculpturally,  a  mistake. 
What  has  the  purpose  of  a  Stock  Exchange  in 
New  York  to  do  with  this  Greek  temple  decora¬ 
tion  ?  “  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Stanley,” 

by  Mr.  Mounteney-Jephson,  is  a  short  paper 
which  will  interest  many  English  readers. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  on  “  The 
Dinosaurs  of  the  Bone  Cabin  Quarry,”  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Osborn.  The  Bone  Cabin,  in  Albany, 
U.S.A.,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Walter  Granger 
of  the  American  Museum  expedition,  in  1897. 
It  contains  bones  of  extinct  animals  of 
enormous  size  and  length  of  limb  and  neck,  of 
which  some  restorations  are  given,  not  so  con¬ 
jectural  as  might  be  hastily  supposed,  for  the 
complete  skeleton  structure  is  there.  The 
article  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Knight’s  illustrations  are  admirable.  “  Japan’s 
Highest  Volcano,”  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Ponting,  is  not  Fuji,  which  is  extinct, 
but  the  highest  active  volcano,  Asamayama. 
“  Ballooning  as  a  Sport,”  by  Mr.  G.  de  Geofroy, 
gives  some  practical  experiences  as  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  ballooning,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
modern  quasi-dirigible  balloon. 

In  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  Mr.  Dunlop- 
Wallace-Goodbody  concludes  his  long  article 
on  Forum  Julii  or  Frejus,  a  very  interesting 
historical  summary,  coming  down  to  the  day 
when  the  Ca;sar  of  modern  times  took  up  his 
temporary  abode  at  Frejus  on  his  way  to  Elba. 
The  same  number  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Heward,  F.R.A.S.,  on  the  planet 
Mercury,  summing  up  some  of  the  results 
of  modern  telescopic  information,  among  which 
is  the  fact  (of  which  at  least  Schiaparelli,  after  a 
long  series  of  observations,  entertained  no 
doubt)  that  the  relation  of  Mercury  to  the  sun 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  ; 
the  planet  having  no  diurnal  revolution,  and 
presenting  always  the  same  face  to  the  sun. 
On  such  a  planet,  exposed  to  a  tremendous 
glare  on  one  side  and  perpetual  darkness  on 
the  other  side,  there  can  be  at  all  events  no 
life  comparable  to  life  on  the  earth ;  and 
probably  Mercury,  like  the  moon,  is  an  arid 
waste. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  has  an  article  on 
Montagu  House,  Whitehall,  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh’s  town  mansion,  with  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  principal  rooms,  with  their 
sumptuously  decorated  ceilings  and  cornices, 
and  a  description  of  some  of  the  artistic  contents 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  contributes  an 
article  under  the  title  “  A  Day  with  Velasquez,” 
commenting  on  the  contents  of  the  Velasquez 
room  in  the  Prado  Museum  at  Madrid,  the 
central  object  of  which  is  what  the  writer 
justly  characterises  as  “  the  greatest  historical 
picture  mortal  man  has  produced  ” — “  The 
Surrender  of  Breda.” 

- - 

Convalescent  Home,  Shotley  Bridge, 
Durham. — A  new  wing  of  the  John  Spencer 
Convalescent  Home  for  Sick  Children  at 
Shotley  Bridge  was  opened  a  short  time  ago. 
The  building  is  three  stories' in  height,  and 
will  provide  accommodation  for  sixty-five  addi¬ 
tional  children,  with  dining-hall,  kitchen, 
lavatories,  and  nurses’  quarters.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  D.  M.  Spence,  architect,  of  Shotley 
Bridge,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  T.  A. 
Turnbull,  of  Rowland’s  Gill. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  Midland  Counties  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was- 
held  at  Birmingham  on  Saturday,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  sewage  works  of  the 
Birmingham,  Tame  and  Rea  Drainage  Board. 
The  Birmingham  works  are  of  very  great 
interest,  by  reason  of  their  extent,  and  the 
important  experiments  in  the  bacterial  treat¬ 
ment  of  sewage  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson, 
Chief  Engineer,  and  the  meeting  brought, 
together  a  large  number  of  members  from  alL 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  County 
Surveyor  of  Shropshire,  President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  were  present  Messrs.  J.  D. 
Watson  (Birmingham),  J.  T.  Eayrs  (Birming¬ 
ham),  J.  E.  Willcox  (Birmingham),  C.  F. 
Wike  (Sheffield),  W.  Harpur  (Cardiff),  R.  E. 
W.  Berrington  (Wolverhampton),  J.  W.  Brown 
(West  Hartlepool),  W.  H.  Hopkinson  (Keighley), 
T.  Schlund  (Woolwich),  R.  Pierce  (Singapore), 
W.  Stubbs  (Blackburn),  T.  J.  Guilbert  (Guern¬ 
sey),  H.  Richardson  (Handsworth),  lion,  sec., 

J.  P.  Norrington  (London),  A.  H.  Campbell 
(East  Ham),  F.  W.  Ruck  (Maidstone),  E.  W. 
Holmes  (Walthamstow),  and  others. 

The  morning  was  occupied  with  an  inspection 
of  the  purification  works  at  Minwortk  Grange, 
including  the  regulating  chamber,  Dortmund 
tanks,  experimental  bacteria  beds,  and  primary 
and  secondary  percolating  beds. 

The  President  and  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  then  drove  to  the  Home  Farm  at  Tyburn, 
where  thev  were  entertained  to  luncheon  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson. 

The  President  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Watson,  and  thanked  him  for  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  going  over  the  works,  which 
extended  to  nearly  3,000  acres. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  reply,  explained  that  they  had 
a  Drainage  Board  constituted  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  included  Birmingham — the  pre¬ 
dominant  partner — Aston,  Handsworth,  Erd- 
ington,  Smethwick,  Sutton  Coldfield,  aad  one 
or  two  minor  places,  which  had  combined 
together  or  treating  the  sewage  of  a  population 
of  860,000.  Formerly  the  whole  system  was 
that  of  broad  irrigation  and  downward  inter¬ 
mittent  filtration,  but  they  were  now  changing 
it  to  the  bacterial  system,  though  they  had  a, 
sewage  very  hard  to  septicise,  as  it  contained 
a  large  amount  of  iron  salts.  While  they  were 
going  in  for  bacterial  treatment  very  largely, 
they  were  not  dissatisfied  with  land  treat¬ 
ment,  from  which  they  had  obtained  a  purifica¬ 
tion  of  92  and  93  per  cent.  Their  idea  was  that 
if  they  could  reduce  the  area  on  which  they 
disposed  of  the  sewage  they  would  minimise 
the  chance  of  nuisance,  and  they  would  not 
have  so  great  a  difficulty  as  to  the  area  of  land. 

The  district  business  was  then  transacted, 
and  on  the  proposition  of  the  President,  Mr. 

H.  Richardson,  of  Handsworth,  was  re-elected 
secretary  for  the  Midland  district  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Hart  read  a  paper  on  recent  ex¬ 
perience  in  sewage  and  sludge  disposal  at  the 
Saltley  Outfall  Works  of  the  Birmingham, 
Tame  and  Rea  District  Drainage  Board.  He 
said  the  modifications  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  time  to  time  into  the  general 
method  of  sewage  treatment  adopted  at  the 
Saltley  Works  during  the  last  three  years 
appeared  to  have  a  somewhat  interesting  bearing 
in  relation  to  the  general  question  of  sewage  and 
sludge  disposal.  In  1900  the  outfall  works 
then  constructed  for  the  tank  treatment  of  the 
sewage  and  the  disposal  of  the  sludge  at  Saltley, 
consisted  of  : — First,  an  installation  of  three 
tanks  for  preliminary  treatment  of  the  sewage,  i 
called  roughing  tanks.  Each  tank  averaged 
328  ft.  long  by  94  ft.  wide,  and  5-64  ft.  deep, 
having  a  total  combined  holding  capacity  of 
3,216,100  gallons.  Each  of  the  tanks  was 
rectangular  in  plan,  with  side  walls  constructed 
of  brickwork,  and  had  brick-paved  floors, 
having  a  slight  fall  lengthways  from  the  outlet 
towards  the  inlet  end.  They  were  divided  into- 
three  sub-divisions  by  cross  walls  carried  up 
to  within  2  ft.  of  the  sewage  surface.  The- 
compartment  at  the  outlet  end  consisted  of  one- 
half  of  the  total  capacity  of  each  tank — i.e., 
holding  about  500,000  gallons.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two  compartments  of  each  tank  were  of 
equal  size,  and  held  about  250,000  gallons 
each.  Floating  scum-boards  to  prevent  the-  j 
passage  of  floating  refuse,  such  as  corks,  etc.,  j 
were  fixed  across  the  inlet  end  of  the  tanks. 
The  contributory  population  to  the  outfall  1 
works  was  estimated  at  707,000,  and  the-  • 
average  daily  dry  weather  flow  was  estimated  ! 
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at  21,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  sewer 
inlets  entered  the  tanks  at  a  level  of  about 
3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  the  flow  of  the  sewage 
was  regulated  through  each  of  the  tanks  in 
parallel.  After  passing  through  these  pre¬ 
liminary  tanks  the  sewage  was  conducted  into 
the  second  installation  of  tanks,  termed  finish¬ 
ing  tanks.  These  were  also  constructed  of 
brickwork,  with  brick-paved  floors,  having  a 
Pall  from  the  centre  line  to  the  inlet  and  outlet 
jnds  respectively.  There  were  sixteen  of  these 
tanks,  each  measuring  150  ft.  by  50  ft.  wide, 
with  an  average  depth  of  G‘07tt.,  having  a 
total  holding,  capacity  of  4,539,500  gallons. 
The  combined  total  roughing  and  finishing  tank 
capacity  at  the  outfall  works  therefore  amount 
to  7,755,000  gallons.  Sumps  were  constructed 
in  the  floors  of  the  compartment  of  the  tank  for 
the  collection  of  the  sludge.  A  Priestman  grab 
attached  to  a  steam  crane,  travelling  in  a  4  ft. 

in.  gauge  tramway,  extracted  the  heavier 
ietritus,  which  was  deposited  in  tip  wagons, 
and  at  once  removed  and  tipped  in  the  form  of 
a  surplus  soil  bank  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
cf  the  works.  Early  in  1902  the  outfall  works 
were  extended  by  the  addition  of  two  further 
roughing  tanks.  They  were  of  similar  con¬ 
struction  to  the  tanks  previously  described, 
bolding  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons  each, 
and  four  additional  finishing  tanks,  and  having 
each  a  holding  capacity  of  680,920  gallons. 
No  further  addition  to  the  tank  capacity  of  the 
works  had  since  been  made.  The  total  com¬ 
bined  roughing  and  finishing  tank  capacity  at 
bhe  present  time  was  as  follows: — Five  roughing 
;anks,  5,610,150  gallons  ;  twenty  finishing 
;anks.  7,263,180  gallons;  total  tank  capacity, 
12,873,330.  Simultaneously  with  the  increase 
n  the  tank  accommodation,  storm-water 
liters  of  an  area  of  half-an-acre  each,  and  con¬ 
taining  medium  to  the  depth  of  5  ft.,  consisting 
if  screened  gas  coke,  were  constructed  for  the 
treatment  of  storm-water  conjointly  with  the 
;ank  extensions.  A  cast-iron  underground 
sludge  main  was  permanently  laid  about  4  ft. 
leep,  extending  from  the  outfall  works  for  a 
listance  of  24  miles  through  the  farm-lands  to 
3astle  Bromwich.  New  buildings  were  erected 
jontaining  two  Lancashire  boilers,  each  30  ft. 
ong  by  8  ft.  diameter,  and  the  existing  engines 
were  rearranged  and  connected  to  a  pair  of  belt- 
Iriveu  air  compressors,  which  supplied  com¬ 
pressed  air  to  a  series  of  four  Shone’s  pneumatic 
ijectors,  which  were  connected  with  the  cast- 
ron  sludge  main.  Two  additional  sludge 
pumps  were  installed  in  the  engine-house  for 
die  purpose  of  extracting  the  sludge  from 
jach  of  the  tanks.  From  the  year  1872  to 
February,  1901,  the  general  system  of  sewage 
ireatment  at  the  works  consisted  of  chemical 
precipitation,  followed  by  subsequent  sedimen¬ 
tation  in  the  two  installations  of  tanks  termed 
•oughing  and  finishing  tanks,  the  final  tank 
iffluent  being  subsequently  treated  on  land, 
rhe  cost  of  the  lime  treatment  amounted, 
n  the  year  1900,  to  4,332 1.,  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  cost  of  lls.  6d.  per  million  gallons  of 
©wage  treated.  On  account  of  the  rapid 
ncroase  in  the  volume  of  sludge  precipitated 
ay  the  liming  process,  it  was  decided  to  entirely 
mspend  the  liming  of  the  sewage,  and  to  com- 
nence  the  promotion  of  bacterial  action  in  the 
tanks.  It  was  predicted  that  it  would  be 
aracticable  by  adopting  a  method  of  frequently 
tnd  rapidly  removing  from  the  roughing  tanks 
.he  sludge  as  it  was  deposited,  to  counteract 
ihe  effect  of  some  of  the  acidified  discharges  of 
©wage  which  periodically  passed  down  to  the 
vorks  by  increasing  the  effective  tank  space, 
tnd  that  an  important  advantage  anticipated 
)y  the  promotion  of  septic  fermentation  would 
)e  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  sludge  produced 
n  the  tanks,  together  with  a  saving  in  treat- 
nent  at  least  amounting  to  the  cost  of  the 
inslaked  lime.  To  counteract  this  advantage 
t  was  anticipated  that  the  tank  effluent  result- 
ng  from  bacterial  action  and  sedimentation 
vould  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
mspended  matter  than  the  chemically  pre- 
lipitated  effluent  had  hitherto  produced,  and 
tome  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  result  of  the 
ipplication  of  the  unlimed  tank  effluent  upon 
ubsequent  land  treatment,  and  it  was  satis- 
actory  to  be  able  to  say  that,  as  the  result  of 
i>  further  investigation  upon  this  point  extending 
>vcr  the  last  three  years,  it  had  been  established 
hat  the  land  effluents  had  shown  annually  a 
;radual  improvement.  On  the  albuminoid 
unmonia  and  oxygen  absorbed  bases,  in  terms 
>f  percentage  of  purification  upon  crude  sewage, 
his  improvement  was  indicated  by  the  following 
igures  : — 1901,  albuminoid  ammonia  basis  per 


cent.  88,  oxygen  absorbed  basis  per  cent.  88  ; 
1902,  albuminoid  ammonia  basis  per  cent.  92, 
oxygen  absorbed  basis  per  cent.  90  ;  1903,  albu¬ 
minoid  ammonia  basis  per  cent.  92,  oxygen 
absorbed  basis  per  cent.  93.  The  effect  of  the 
change  in  treatment  from  chemical  precipitation 
to  septic  fermentation  in  the  volume  of  sludge 
arrested  in  the  tanks  justified  anticipation.  As 
a  result  of  fifteen  months’  observation,  it  might 
be  stated  that  the  reduction  in  volume  of  the 
sludge  deposited  in  the  tanks  amounted  to 
58  per  cent,  of  the  total  bulk,  expressed  in  terms 
of  cube  yards  of  sludge  per  million  gallons  of 
dry  weather  flow.  The  figures  were  as  follows  : — 
Lime  treatment,  35-55  cubic  yds.  ;  septic 
treatment,  14  85  cubic  yds.  This  method  of 
treatment  was  consistently  followed  out  until 
March,  1903,  but  a  disturbing  element  which 
had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  treatment 
was  introduced  in  1902  by  the  addition  of  two 
extra  roughing  tanks  and  four  finishing  tanks. 
This  additional  tank  accommodation,  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  66  per  cent.,  increased  the 
volume  of  sludge  deposited  in  the  tanks  by 
22  per  cent.,  making  the  total  volume  of  sludge 
deposited  per  million  gallons  of  dry  weather  flow 
amount  to  18'20  cubic  yds.  Simultaneously 
with  the  increased  tank  accommodation,  a 
storm-water  weir  was  constructed  in  the 
roughing  tank  effluent  channel.  The  combined 
sewage  and  storm  water  was  now  treated 
together  in  the  five  roughing  tanks,  and  the 
storm  water  after  sedimentation  being  auto¬ 
matically  diverted  over  the  storm  overflow  weir 
for  subsequent  treatment  on  straining  filters 
before  its  final  passage  into  the  river  Tame.  In 
its  passage  from  the  tank  into  the  sludge  suction- 
chamber  the  sludge  was  passed  through  an  iron 
screen  of  about  1£  in.  mesh,  to  which  was 
attached  a  revolving  rake  which  effectively 
extracted  from  the  sludge  the  cloths,  rags,  and 
similar  fibrous  material.  This  method  had 
proved  most  effective  ;  its  chief  recommendation 
being  that  in  lieu  of  a  large  quantity  of  elaborate 
screening  machinery  which  would  be  required 
if  this  comparatively  small  percentage  of  fibrous 
material  were  extracted  from  the  crude  sewage, 
it  had  been  found  quite  practicable  to  allow  the 
material  to  deposit  itself  and  remove  it  in  bulk 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  ;  the  whole  of 
one  week’s  sludge  being  effectively  screened 
and  removed  from  each  tank  in  about  six  hours. 
The  average  volume  of  liquid  sludge  removed 
per  day  from  the  tanks  for  the  past  thirteen 
months  amounted  to  590  cubic  yds.  per  day  on 
an  estimated  dry  weather  flow  of  22,000,000 
gallons  per  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  26'22  cubic  yds.  per  million  gallons 
treated.  The  effect  produced  by  this  system 
of  frequent  cleaning  was  to  increase  the  volume 
of  liquid  sludge  deposited  in  the  roughing  tanks 
by  44  per  cent.  The  propagation  of  septic 
fermentation  in  the  finishing  tanks,  together  with 
the  frequent  cleaning  of  the  roughing  tanks, 
was  continuously  followed  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  months.  As  the  result  of  observations 
taken  during  that  period  it  was  conclusively 
established  that,  although  the  efficiency  of  the 
roughing  tanks  for  sedimentation  had  been 
increased  44  per  cent.,  the  septic  tanks  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  becoming  inert.  The 
most  reasonable  theory  which  the  author  could 
put  forward  to  account  for  this  phenomenon 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  increase  in  the  effective 
roughing  tank  capacity  produced  such  a  degree 
of  sedimentation  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
organic  substances  containing  the  fermentative 
organisms  necessary  to  promote  septic  action 
were  deposited  as  sediment  in  the  roughing  tanks, 
and  the  finishing  tanks  were  therefore  deprived 
of  the  elements  upon  which  their  septic  action 
depended.  To  remedy  this  defect,  in  May, 
1904,  directions  were  given  that  the  whole  of 
the  lighter  organic  sludge  which  was  deposited 
daily  in  the  roughing  tanks  should  be  pumped 
into  the  septic  tank  inlet  channels.  The 
quantity  of  sludge  thus  transferred  from 
roughing  to  finishing  tanks  had  been  gradually 
increased  during  the  last  three  months,  and  at 
the  present  time  a  volume  equal  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sludge  deposited,  was  daily  passed 
into  the  septic  tanks.  There  had  been  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  finishing  tanks  had  attained 
their  ultimate  efficiency ;  the  fermentative 
action  was  almost  immediately  restored,  and 
was  being  gradually  increased  month  by  month. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  that,  as  a  result  of 
three  and  a  half  years’  continuous  septic  fermen¬ 
tation  in  the  finishing  tanks,  extending  from 
March,  1901,  to  May,  1904,  the  residual  pro¬ 
ducts  deposited  therein  during  that  period,  and 
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which  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  remove 
therefrom  in  the  form  of  sludge,  had  only 
amounted  to  the  volume  of  25,000  cubic  yds., 
that  was  a  volume  equal  to  half  the  holding 
capacity.  The  septic  residuum  was  deposited 
on  land  in  a  layer  of  about  15  in.  deep.  It  gave 
rise  to  no  offence,  no  smell  had  been  detected 
arising  therefrom,  and,  after  lying  open  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  six 
months,  and  being  ploughed  over,  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  differentiate  between  the 
appearance  and  characteristics  of  natural 
surface  soil  and  this  material.  There  appeared 
to  be  some  foundation  for  the  belief  that  many 
of  the  very  real  difficulties  which  attended  the 
removal  and  disposal  of  sewage  sludge  might  be 
alleviated  by  judicious  tank  treatment, ’  and  it 
appeared  to  be  equally  essential  that  the  utmost 
care  and  regard  should  be  given  to  detail  in  the 
application  of  the  treatment ;  and  to  the  design 
of  those  works  dedicated  to  the  various  functions 
embodied  in  the  treatment  if  results  of  an 
efficient  and  generally  satisfactory  kind  were  to 
be  produced.  The  average  yearly  current 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage  by  chemical  precipitation  with  lime  and 
disposal  of  the  sludge  was  7.785Z.  19s.  lOd.  The 
average  yearly  current  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  treatment  of  the  sewage  by  sedimentation 
and  septic  fermentation  was  3,092Z.  3s. 

Mr.  A.  Bryan,  resident  engineer,  gave  a 
description  of  the  purification  works  in  course 
of  construction  at  Minworth  Greaves.  He  said 
the  works,  being  constructed  by  the  Birming¬ 
ham,  Tame,  and  Rea  District  Drainage  Board 
for  the  bacterial  purification  of  sewage,  were 
situated  in  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  were  distant 
some  five  miles  from  the  outfall  works  at 
Saltley.  The  works  in  course  of  construction 
comprised: — (1)  An  intake  chamber  to  form 
the  connexion  between  the  existing  main  supply 
conduit  and  the  new  works,  in  which  was  fixed 
an  apparatus  for  automatically  regulating  the 
flow  of  sewage,  so  that  in  dry  weather  a  constant 
volume  would  be  delivered  to  the  bacteria  beds. 
(2)  A  series  of  silt  or  sedimentation  tanks  to 
remove  the  suspended  and  floating  matter 
present  in  the  septicised  sewage.  (3)  An 
installation  of  primary  percolating  beds  to  effect 
a  partial  purification  of  the  sewage.  (4)  The 
provision  in  the  main  effluent  channel  for  the 
primary  beds  of  a  sedimentation  tank  to  arrest 
the  humus  in  the  filtrate.  (5)  An  installation 
of  secondary  percolating  beds  to  complete  the 
work  of  purification  in  the  event  of  land  not 
being  available  for  the  purpose.  The  works, 
with  the  exception  of  the  l.V  acres  of  experi¬ 
mental  beds,  which  had  been  constructed  by 
direct  labour  under  the  author’s  supervision, 
were  being  carried  out  by  contract  by  the 
following  firms  : — Constructional  work,  Mr.  W. 
Cunliffe,  Birmingham  ;  cast-iron  pipes,  The  Clay 
Cross  Iron  Company ;  sluice  valves,  Messrs. 
Guest  and  Chrimes,  Rotherham ;  special  dis¬ 
tributing  pipes  and  flexible  joints,  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Attwood,  Stourbridge  ;  aerating  floor,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Mansfield,  Church  Grisley ;  medium 
(bricks),  Messrs.  Freakley  and  Co.,  Tipton.  ; 
medium  (granite),  Jees  Hartskill  Granite  Com¬ 
pany,  Atherstone.  In  many  percolating  beds 
recently  constructed  the  bottom  layer  of 
medium  had  been  composed  of  large  material, 
the  object  being  to  allow  the  effluent  to  drain 
freely  from  the  bed.  In  beds  constructed  on 
this  principle  the  water,  in  finding  its  way  to  the 
channels,  pursued  a  very  erratic  course  through 
the  intricate  passages  between  the  medium, 
and  repeatedly  changed  its  direction  before  it 
was  clear  of  the  bed.  This  must  of  necessity 
cause  many  small  eddies  and  backwaters,  in 
which  the  suspended  matter,  which  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  finding  its  way  by  gravity  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  was  deposited  in  a  gradually 
increasing  quantity,  which  would  in  time  render 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bed  useless  for  drainage 
purposes  or  for  aeration,  and  the  medium  would 
consequently  need  to  be  taken  out,  cleaned,  and 
replaced.  The  use  of  an  open  or  aerating  floor 
between  the  medium  and  the  floor  of  the  bed  in 
a  great  measure  minimised  this  defect.  The 
effluent,  after  percolating  vertically  through  the 
bed,  was  at  once  entirely  removed  from  contact 
with  the  medium,  and  found  a  clear  course  open 
to  the  channels.  The  depth  of  water  over  the 
floor  might  be  considerable,  and  still  leave  the 
necessary  air  space  beneath  the  medium  ;  thus, 
the  floor  of  the  bed  might  be  laid  to  a  flatter 
gradient  and  head  economised.  The  suspended 
matter  was  carried  by  the  flow  into  the  channels 
and  there  dealt  with.  The  author  had  found, 
first,  that  the  use  of  floors  provided  with  circular 
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holes  "was  not  satisfactory,  as  they  became 
stopped  up  with  portions  of  medium  ;  and, 
second,  that  a  flat  floor  had  in  some  degree  the 
defects  of  allowing  the  sediment  to  collect  on  the 
flat  surface.  It  was  also  found  at  Saltley  that 
the  rough  brick  walls  of  the  small  channels 
forming  the  floor  of  the  storm  filter  beds  had 
become  coated  with  mucilage,  similar  to  that 
found  coating  the  medium  of  the  bed.  To 
minimise  these  defects  the  author  designed  the 
curved  tile  used  for  the  beds,  and  he  thought 
that  the  smoothly-glazed  round  surface  would 
allow  the  sediment  to  easily  reach  the  slots, 
which  were  carried  right  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
tile.  The  long,  narrow  slots  could  not  become 
entirely  filled  by  the  medium,  and  that  when 
the  floor  was  carried  through  the  walls  of  the 
bed  the  slimy  coating  and  any  heavy  sediment 
could  easily  be  flushed  out,  as  the  force  of  the 
flushing  water  was  not  destroyed  by  being 
allowed  to  spread  out  in  all  directions  and 
become  obstructed  by  the  feet  or  supports  of  the 
floor.  The  distinct  channels  also  induced  a 
current  of  air,  especially  on  windy  days,  and 
thus  helped  in  dispersing  the  heavier  gases 
generated  in  the  bed.  It  was  found  after  the 
beds  had  been  resting  for  any  length  of  time, 
that  on  restarting  them  the  first  trickle  of 
effluent  from  the  beds  provided  with  aerating 
floors  reached  the  channel  in  about  thirty 
minutes,  and  from  the  floor  covered  with  large 
slag  in  forty-five  minutes  ;  also  that  the  flow 
from  the  tiles  was  general  in  about  sixty  minutes  ; 
whilst,  after  two  hours,  about  one  quarter  of  the 
circumference  of  the  channel  draining  the  slag 
portion  of  the  bed  was  still  dry.  The  effluent 
for  some  time  was  very  turbid,  and  contained  a 
large  amount  of  suspended  matter,  the  sediment 
in  the  effluent  draining  from  the  tile  floor  being 
two  to  three  times  greater  than  from  an  equal 
area  of  bed  covered  with  slag.  The  sediment 
contained  26  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  chiefly 
broken-down  mucilage  from  the  bed.  Ihe 
amount  of  sediment  from  the  beds  appeared  to 
increase  somewhat  rapidly  every  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  the  oxygen  absorbed  increased  at 
these  times.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
suspended  matter  making  its  way  through  the 
medium  and  collecting  on  the  concrete  floor 
until  it  was  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  washed 
away.  When  the  sediment  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  the  channels  and  tiles  were  flushed  out 
and  cleaned  with  drain  rods,  after  which  the 
effluent  was  again  clear.  The  analyses  of  the 
effluents  showed  that  a  very  high  nitrification 
was  obtained  from  the  whole  of  the  beds,  and 
the  author  believed  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
provision  of  an  aerating  floor,  combined  with  the 
use  of  a  fairly  large  (3-in.  gauge)  medium  for 
the  lower  portion  of  the  beds. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Dickinson  (Birmingham)  wished  to 
know  whether  the  putting  of  Westrumite  on  the 
roads  of  Birmingham  had  affected  the  quality 
of  the  sewage,  and  whether  it  could  be  identified 
in  the  analysis. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
authors  of  papers. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Lacey  (Oswestry),  who  seconded, 
said  a  good  deal  of  information  had  been  given 
as  to  the  materials  used  in  the  bacteria  beds. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  revolving 
sprinklers  had  been  found  satisfactory  in  work. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Willcox  (Birmingham)  remarked 
that  the  papers  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  information,  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  cost. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
accorded  to  the  writers  of  papers. 

Mr.  J.  D.  J.  Roberts,  architectural  assistant, 
gave  a  description  of  the  refuse  destructor  and 
electrical  power  generating  station  in  course  of 
erection  at  Saltley. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  an  inspection  of  the  Saltley  works,  including 
the  sedimentation  works,  septic  tank,  sludge 
screening  and  sludge  ejecting  machinery,  and 
the  storm-water  filters. 


New  School,  Carlisle. — The  new  school 
which  has  been  erected  on  a  site  at  the  corner 
of  East  Dale-street  and  Donton-street,  Car¬ 
lisle,  was  opened  recently.  The  building  is 
two  stories  in  height,  the  ground  floor  being 
for  infants  and  the  first  floor  for  senior  boys 
and  girls.  There  is  a  central  hall  and  six 
classrooms  on  each  floor.  The  total  accom¬ 
modation  provided  is  for  720  children,  360 
infants  and  a  similar  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  passed  into  the  standards.  The 
total  cost  was  about  9.000Z.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Brierley,  of  York. 
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House,  Wolves  Newton.  Plans. 


HOUSE  AT  WOLVES  NEWTON, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

IS  house  was  erected  on  a  site  overlooking 
alley  towards  Abergavenny  and  the  Sugar 
Mountain,  a  distance  of  about  twenty 

lo  entire  walls  are  of  stone  and  are  exter- 
covered  with  white  rough-cast.  All  the 
nal  woodwork,  main  staircase,  and  interior 
illiard-room  (which  has  an  open  timber 
is  of  oak.  The  bays  to  dining-room 
staircase  are  in  Bath  stone.  The  roofs 
sovered  with  red  Bridgwater  tiles.  The 
i-west  view  of  the  house  was  published 
ir  issue  for  September  13,  1902.  The  view 
1  this  week  was  taken  from  the  hill  at  the 
of  the  building. 

te  contractors  were  Messrs.  E.  Turner  and 
,  of  Cardiff. 

'.  A.  Jessop  Hardwick,  of  Kingston-on- 
ues,  is  the  architect. 

- - 

THE  DRAINAGE  OF  A  HOUSE. 

By  W.  R.  Purchase. 

■  your  issue  of  August  27,  pages  227-8, 
3  is  part  of  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
uel  Smith,  read  at  the  recent  Glasgow 
?ressof  the  Sanitary  Institute,  re  the  above 
set,  in  which  the  use  of  fireclay  glazed 
a  pipes  is  advocated  in  preference  to  any 
r. 

3u  were  kind  enough  to  insert  in  your 
aal  of  last  year  (Sept.  19,  1903)  a  brief 
le  from  me  on  “  The  Insecurity  of  Modern 
nage.”  Will  you  permit  me  again  to 
e  a  few  remarks  on  this  important  subject, 
.  a  practical  point  of  view  ?  As  the  build¬ 


ing  inspector  to  a  Borough  Council  for  the  past 
twelve  3rears,  I  have  had  on  an  average  some 
three  or  four  hundred  new  drains  to  test  and 
approve  each  year ;  and  prior  to  that  for  a  few 
years  was  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  a  large 
pottery,  where  drain-pipes  were  chiefly  made. 
This  experience  will,  I  trust,  qualify  me  in  some 
degree  for  expressing  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 
I  may  perhaps  add  that  I  have  no  prejudice  as 
regards  the  material  used  for  pipes,  beyond 
advocating  sound  and  efficient  drains,  as  pro¬ 
moting  sanitation  and  thereby  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  community. 

This  new  advocacy  of  the  fireclay  drain-pipe 
is  undoubtedly  a  retrograde  movement,  and 
anyone  familiar  with  the  composition  of  these 
pipes  will,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  that  they 
have  only  a  comparatively  short  fife,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  used  for  conveying 
sewage  matter. 

It  may  be  stated  that  fireclay  as  a  raw 
material  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
coal-measures  beneath  the  several  seams  of 
coal,  and  is  usually  a  waste  product.  The  clay, 
when  prepared,  is  capable  of  standing  a  high 
temperature  without  fusing  or  becoming  soft, 
and  is  therefore  called  refractory ;  it  has  a 
very  open  grain,  is  porous  except  when  pro¬ 
tected  by  glazing,  and  is  weak  and  brittle. 

The  glazing  is  effected  by  throwing  coarse 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  into  the  fires 
and  kiln  at  a  time  when  a  certain  degree  of 
white  heat  is  attained  ;  the  salt  is  at  once 
decomposed,  the  chlorine  escaping  as  vapour, 
while  the  sodium  combines  with  the  silica  of  the 
clay  to  form  a  surface  coating  of  glaze,  which 
in  reality  is  a  fine  film  of  glass,  covering  every 
part  of  the  ware  exposed. 

Fireclay  is  seen  to  a  great  disadvantage 


when  compared  with  stoneware  made  from  the 
clays  of  the  Lias  formation,  in  which  the  ware 
is  vitrified  throughout,  intensely  hard,  dense  in 
texture,  non-absorbent  and  impervious  to  acids. 
The  salt  glazing  in  stoneware  is  the  actual 
material  itself  fused  together,  differing  from  all 
other  kinds  of  earthenware.  The  great  im¬ 
perfection  in  stoneware  is  its  brittleness,  which 
for  drains  generally  is  fatal. 

The  detects  to  which  fireclay  drain-pipes  are 
liable  are  porosity  and  weakness  of  the  material ; 
cement  in  joints  swelling  and  contracting ; 
uneven  expansion  of  concrete  bed ;  careless 
filling  in  of  trench  by  ramming,  etc.  In  fair¬ 
ness,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  some  of 
these  defects  may  be  minimised  if  care  is 
exercised  in  doing  the  work. 

Most  of  the  large  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns 
in  England  have  framed  their  building  by-laws 
on  those  of  the  “  Model  By-laws  ”  which  are 
adopted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  in 
these  it  states  that  the  drain-pipes  shall  be  “  of 
glazed  stoneware  or  of  other  equally  suitable 
material.”  Tins,  as  interpreted,  virtually 
excludes  fireclay,  as  it  cannot  be  from  its  nature 
equally  suitable ;  its  use  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  is  therefore  prohibited. 

One  of  these  fireclay  drains  came  under  my 
notice  some  few  years  since,  in  which  the  pipes 
used  were  supplied  by  a  reputed  London  firm. 
The  drain  when  laid  would  not  stand  the  water 
test,  and  the  result  could  be  seen  in  the  beads 
of  water  oozing  through  thickly  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  pipes.  This  drain,  of  course,  was 
condemned  and  taken  out,  and  stoneware 
pipes  substituted. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
has  made  various  tests  with  these  fireclay 
pipes — viz.,  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  acid,  etc. — 
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all  of  which  have  turned  out  apparently  to  his 
satisfaction.  But  has  he  not  proved  too  much  ? 
For  he  admits  in  one  case  that  a  second  quality 
pipe  tested  by  the  pneumatic  pump  was  “  very 
porous,”  and  when  encased  in  6  in.  of  concrete, 
and  the  air  pressure  increased,  there  was  still  a 
leakage. 

A  further  test  of  the  strength  of  fireclay  pipes 
was  made  by  hydraulic  pressure  (which  is  the 
only  agent  that  should  be  employed  in  testing), 
and  even  then  the  pipes  were  found  to  be  porous. 

This  is  sufficient  evidence,  and  tends  to  prove 
that  pipes  of  this  description  are  not  fit  to 
convey  sewage  matter. 

The  only  point  that  can  be  conceded  in  their 
favour — and  it  is  not  always  a  meritorious  one 
■ — is  that  they  are  cheap. 

But  is  it  any  use  pursuing  this  question  of 
fireclay,  or  even  stoneware,  pipes  further  ? 

In  my  former  letter  I  held  (and  it  was  not 
contradicted)  that  there  was  a  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  observant  men,  sanitarians, 
and  others,  that  the  stoneware  pipe  as  a  material 
for  house  drains  has  in  the  post  proved  a 
failure;  and  although  in  theory  the  stoneware 
pipe  forms  a  perfect  drain,  and  should  last  for 
all  time,  yet,  owing  to  its  composition,  and  the 
physical  agencies  surrounding  it,  it  has  decidedly 
failed,  especially  in  having  no  lasting  pro¬ 
perties. 

My  later  experience  since  then  still  confirms 
that  opinion,  having  again  dealt  with  several 
decided  failures. 

My  next  point  is  the  advocacy  of  cast-iron 
(porcelain-lined  pipes),  the  best  material  we 
have  at  the  present  time  for  drains. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  states  that  “  so  long  as 
cast-iron  pipes  can  be  kept  free  from  corrosion, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  being  satisfactory 
for  drainage  purposes.”  But  from  the  nature 
of  his  experiments  on  cast-iron  pipes,  and 
their  preservatives,  they  are  not  to  him  satis¬ 
factory  ;  although  why  a  very  weak  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  attacked  the  glass-lined  pipe, 
in  one  of  his  tests,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  when 
it  is  known  that  glass  is  not  affected  by  the 
acid  in  question — in  fact  the  acid  is  kept  or 
stored  in  glass  carboys,  so  that  this  glass-lined 
pipe  was  evidently  a  misnomer,  and  the  test 
worthless. 

Admitting  some  of  these  defects  in  cast-iron 
pipes,  there  is  almost  everything  to  be  said 
in  their  favour — viz.,  superior  strength  and 
capability  of  resisting  fracture,  reduction  in 
the  number  of  joints  (6  ft.  and  9  ft.  lengths 
compared  with  the  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  lengths  of 
stoneware  pipes),  the  greater  security  of  the 
joints,  which  are  run  in  molten  lead,  or  Spence’s 
metal,  and  do  not  injure  the  sockets  by  swelling, 
and  are  also  absolutely  water-tight. 

The  one  objection,  and  perhaps  the  greatest, 
is  their  oxidation;  this,  however,  may  be  yet 
overcome  if  our  manufacturers  will  only  rise 
to  the  occasion.  The  pipes,  to  be  successful, 
should  be  glazed  inside,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  should,  be  roughly  bored  through  their 
entire  length  and  to  a  defined  gauge,  then  line 
with  a  coating  of  white  porcelain  enamel,  burnt 
on  so  as  to  become  almost  an  integral  part  of 
the  iron,  and  left  with  a  perfectly  smooth 
finish.  Large  cast-iron  baths,  and  other  articles 
apparently  more  complex,  are  coated  success¬ 
fully  with  this  porcelain,  and  the  difficulty  of 
treating  cast-iron  pipes  in  this  way  is  not 
insuperable,  especially  with  our  advancing 
knowledge  in  metallurgy. 

I  should  also  like  to  reiterate  what  I  formerly 
stated — that  the  drain  of  the  future  will  be 
laid  in  a  brick  or  concrete  culvert,  with  stone 
cover  and  chambers  for  access,  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  man  (say,  3  ft.  high  by  2  ft.  G  in. 
wide)  for  the  purpose  of  periodical  inspection, 
so  that  the  drain  is  at  all  times  accessible  and 
visible.  The  drain  to  be  laid  on  blocks  or 
bearers,  about  9  in.  above  the  floor  of  culvert, 
and  at  intervals  of  about  3  ft.  apart. 

At  the  least  intimation  or  suspicion  of  any¬ 
thing  being  wrong  with  the  drain,  an  examina¬ 
tion  can  be  made  in  a  very  short  time,  without 
cost,  and  it  is  at  once  seen  whether  the  drain 
is  doing  its  work  safely  and  well  or  not. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  culvert  system,  and 
improved  cast-iron  drains,  will  add  to  the  first 
cost,  but  it  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
the  advantage  gained,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
cheaper  to  incur  this  expense  than  to  incur 
the  expense  of  re-instating  drains  every  few 
years,  as  at  present  found  to  be  necessary. 

The  culvert  may  also  be  utilised  for  laying 
the  water,  gas,  and  electricity  mains.  This,  too, 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  a  dwelling- 
house,  as  none  of  these  mains  should  be  covered 


up  and  hid  from  view,  as  they  are  in  a  great 
many  instances  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  with  all  the  advancement 
made  in  sanitary  science,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
a  scheme  such  as  this  should  not  be  universally 
adopted,  for  there  can  not  be  the  least  doubt 
that  it  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
sanitation,  and  hence  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  community. 

- — - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
have,  in  addition  to  the  medals  and  prizes  given 
for  communications  discussed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Institution  in  the  last  session,  made  the 
following  awards  in  respect  of  other  papers 
dealt  with  in  1903-1904  : — Telford  Premiums  to 
Arthur  Hill,  C.I.E.  (Bombay),  F.  A.  Hurley 
(Cairo),  E.  M.  De  Burgh  (Greystones),  H.  H. 
Dare,  M.E.  (Sydney,  N.S.W.),  William  Marriott 
(Melton  Constable),  T.  G.  Gribble  (London), 
W.  H.  Haigh  (Cardiff).  For  students’  papers 
the  awards  are: — A  “Miller”  Scholarship, 
tenable  for  three  years,  and  the  “  James 
Forrest  ”  Medal  to  C.  W.  L.  Alexander,  B.E. 
(Birmingham);  Miller  Prizes  to  J.  M.  Clark, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Glasgow),  L.  G.  Crawford  (Barrow- 
in-Furness),  W.  II.  Dickenson,  B.Sc.  (Jes- 
mond-on-Tyne),  William  Lawson  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne),  C.  G.  Du  Cane,  B.A.  (Middlesbrough), 
C.  Gribble  (York),  J.  E.  Lister  (Sheffield),  J.  M. 
Kernedy  (London),  H.  Middleton  (Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne),  J.  D.  Morgan  (Handsworth). 


3llus  tuitions. 


NEW  CHAPEL*  HERTFORD  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


HE  present  chapel  of  Hertford  College 
is  a  building  of  modern  date,  too 
small  for  the  numbers  of  the  College. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  find  space  in 
the  confined  area  of  Hertford  College  for  a 
larger  chapel;  but  by  sacrificing  one  block  of 
rooms,  which  can  be  spared  in  consequence 
of  the  new  building  on  the  other  side  of  New 
College-lane,  and  utilising  a  small  piece  of 
waste  ground  next  All  Souls’  College,  a  con¬ 
siderable  chapel  can  be  provided,  though  only  a 
small  part  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
can  be  seen  from  the  College  quadrangle. 
The  east  end  will  be  well  seen  from  the  garden 
of  the  Warden  of  New  College,  on  which  it  will 
abut,  and  also  less  conspicuously  from  New 
College-lane. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A., 
and  the  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  was  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi¬ 
tion  this  year. 


HAGGERSTON  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

The  accommodation  provided  in  these  baths 
includes  a  large  swimming-bath,  100  ft.  long  by 
35  ft.  wide,  and  of  a  depth  varying  from  3  ft.  6  in. 
to  6  ft.  Seventeen  men’s  and  five  women’s 
first-class  and  forty-nine  men’s  and  nineteen 
women’s  second-class  slipper-baths,  an  entrance 
hall,  28  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  a  central  ticket  office, 
public  cloak-rooms,  a  large  swimmers’  club- 
room,  a  public  laundry  fitted  with  sixty  washing 
troughs  and  drying- horses,  and  five  hydro- 
extractors,  mangling  and  waiting  rooms,  a 
boardroom,  and,  in  the  attic  story,  residential 
accommodation  for  the  superintendent.  The 
boiler-house,  the  heater-room,  the  establish¬ 
ment  laundry,  and  the  store-rooms  are  placed 
in  the  basement  floor. 

In  planning  the  swimming-bath  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  enabling 
a  large  body  of  spectators  to  obtain  an  entirely 
unobstructed  view  of  the  whole  water  area  of 
the  bath.  The  ordinary  plan  under  which  the 
galleries  for  the  public  overhang  the  bath  plat¬ 
forms  is  a  very  defective  one,  and,  even  when 
their  stagir"  s  built  on  the  raking  lines  of  steel 
cantilevers  jr  carriages  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  deg.  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Hoxton 
Baths),  galleries  so  arranged  are  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  In  the  present  instance  the 
spectators’  seats  are  in  three  stages,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  placed  about  18  ft.  about  the  level 
of  the  bath  platform,  the  dressing-boxes,  sixty- 
nine  in  number,  being  arranged  immediately 
behind  the  top  stage  of  the  public  seating, 


which  is  planned  to  accommodate  about 
persons. 

The  engineering  plant  comprises  t 
Lancashire  boilers,  28  ft.  long  by  7  ft 
diameter,  connected  with  the  requisite 
and  condense  pumps,  steam  injectors,  sue 
and  delivery  pipes,  valves,  etc.  ;  a  Grt 
patent  fuel  economiser,  fitted  with  an  ele 
motor  for  driving  the  scrapers,  two  large  m 
tubular  reservoir  heaters,  and  electric  me 
for  actuating  the  wash-house  machinery 
the  ventilating  fans. 

The  general  heating  is  effected  by  radis 
placed  in  the  various  rooms  and  corridors 
connected  with  a  low-pressure  hot-water  hea 
apparatus. 

The  walls  of  the  swimming-bath  hall, 
suites  of  slipper-baths,  the  public  and  ef 
lishment  laundries,  and  the  public  corri 
and  staircases  are  faced,  and  the  bath  tank  1 
with  enamelled  bricks  supplied  by  the  Far 
Iron  Company. 

The  arched  roof  principals  of  the  swimn 
bath  are  of  steel  encased  in  ribs  of  pan 
plaster,  the  lower  portions  of  the  lantern 
are  of  glazed  terra-cotta,  supplied  by 
Leeds  Fireclay  Company,  fitted  with  iron  ( 
ments,  and  the  upper  portions  have  fixed 
roofs  and  domes. 

The  bath  platforms  are  paved  with  pr 
interlocking  rubber  tiling,  the  gallery  stt 
is  of  teak,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  slipper-!' 
are  formed  with  slabs  of  St.  Anne’s  marble 

Messrs.  Killby  and  Gayford,  of  87,  Wor 
street,  E.C.,  were  the  general  contractors, 
the  constructional  steel-work  has  been  sup; 
and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Homan  and  Rodgers. 

The  engineering  plant  was  installed: 
Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berry  and  Son,  and  Me 
Hemmingway  and  Pritt  carried  out  the  ele 
lighting ;  the  ornamental  metal-work  ; 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Benhara  and  Froud 
Thos.  Elsley,  Ltd.,  and  the  ship  vane 
Mr.  George  Wragge. 

The  figures,  in  low  relief,  on  the  pedi: 
of  the  main  front  were  modelled  by  Mr.  1 
Schenk  and  carved  by  Messrs.  Martyn  1 
Co. 

Externally  the  buildings  are  faced 
Lawrence’s  red  bricks  and  Portland  stone; 

Mr.  H.  Barton  was  the  general  foreman 
F.  C.  Saunders  the  clerk  of  the  works,  ana 
A.  W.  S.  Cross  the  architect.  The  totab 
of  the  buildings  was  about  60,000£. 


ADDITIONS  ~  TO  OLD  MILL,  , 
ALDEBURGH. 

This  is  an  illustration  which  shows ; 
an  eld  windmill  was  converted  into  a  dwetf 
house. 

In  the  old  mill  a  dining-room,  three  bedrt 
and  a  smoking-room  were  contrived,  appro« 
by  a  new  entrance-hall  and  staircase.; 
these  rooms  were  circular  on  plan.  Or. 
ground  floor  a  parlour  30  ft.  by  16  ft. 
built  towards  the  east  and  south,  approach 
a  circular  corridor,  and  on  the  north  side  c 
site  were  erected  the  servants’  offices 
bathroom  and  water-closet  were  arranged  o 
first  floor.  The  walls  were  faced  with  r> 
cast,  and  the  roofs  were  tiled,  except  th 
the  old  mill,  which  for  lightness  was  com 
with  copper.  The  woodwork,  except  the  t 
and  shutters,  which  were  bright  greeny 
painted  white. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  G.  O.  Knowh 
Aldeburgh,  and  the  architect,  from  1 
drawing  this  illustration  was  taken,  Mr.  . 
Briggs,  of  London. 

- - 

Haileybury  War  Memorial. — Since 
illustration  of  this  published  last  week  we; 
heard  from  the  architect,  and  may  add  a  w« 
two  of  information  which  we  were  unal; 
obtain  before.  The  materials  are  P01J 
stone  and  bronze,  the  convex  panels  on; 
face  of  the  podium  being  of  bronze,  those  cl 
east  and  west  sides  bearing  Latin  inscripil 
those  on  the  north  and  south  sides  respec  j 
the  words  “  South  Africa  ”  and  the  I 
“  Sursum  Corda  ”  is  the  school  motto,  anil 
winged  heart  over  it  the  school  crest,  tj 
bronze  plaques  above  bear  the  names  c| 
sixteen  battles  for  which  clasps  were  ill 
The  original  idea  was  to  put  a  bronze  figiJ 
the  ball  at  the  top  ;  but  this  was  abandoned! 

The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  FI 
and  Brindley,  the  design  being,  as  alreadyll 
tioned,  that  of  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield. 
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HAGGERSTON  PUBLIC  BATHS.— Mr.  Alfred  W.  S.  Cross,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


HAGGERSTON  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


Mr.  ALFRED  W.  S.  CROSS,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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RDumoro  toThb  Olo  Mill.  Alde.thji\c,h. 

potc  The  I\ev.  Wiruv-i  Black.MA. 

RA- Briggs,  FRIBA  Architect.. 
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[  Manual  of  Forest  Engineering  for  India.  By 
Charles  Gilbert  Rogers,  Fellow  of  Cooper’s 
Hill,  Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests,  Imperial 
Forest  Service  of  India.  Calcutta  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing, 
India.  1900-1902. 

'o  the  ordinary  architect  or  engineer  the  term 
forest  engineering  ”  will  scarcely  convey 
ny  adequate  idea  of  the  numerous  subjects 
diicli  are  discussed  in  the  large  and  com- 
rehensive  manual  issued  by  order  of  the  I  .dian 
(over ament.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to 
uilding  construction,  the  second  contains 
formation  that  should  be  found  useful  to  all 
rho  are  interested  in  comparatively  simple 
ngineering  problems,  and  the  third  relates  to 
latters  more  particularly  appertaining  to  the 
uties  of  engineers  in  the  forest  service  of  India, 
r  in  countries  where  similar  conditions  prevail, 
'he  manual  is  divided  into  the  following  parts, 
iz.  : — (1)  Building  Materials.  (2)  Building 
Construction.  (3)  Road  Making.  (4)  Bridges. 
5)  Transport  of  Timber.  (6)  Wells.  (7)  Con- 
bruction  of  Embankments  and  Water  Channels, 
liver  Training  Works.  (8)  Demarcation  of 
'orests.  The  scope  of  the  work  was  laid 
own  in  1893  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
mperial  Forest  School,  by  whom  the  opinion 
ras  expressed  that  the  general  arrangement  of 
he  manual  should  be  in  conformity  with  the 
yJlabus  of  the  course  of  forest  engineering. 
!ut  it  was  further  decided  that  the  treatise 
hould  be  elaborated  beyond  the  actual  require- 
lents  of  the  school  curriculum,  so  that  it 
light  be  useful  for  reference  to  the  officers 
f  the  Forest  Department  and  to  the  public 
enerally.  Although  Mr.  Rogers  is  the  author 
f  this  work,  he  has  to  some  extent  occupied 
he  position  of  an  editor,  for,  being  empowered 
D  correspond  with  Conservators  of  Forests 
hroughout  India,  he  forwarded  drafts  of  the 
ifferent  parts  of  the  manual  to  various  officers, 
lviting  them  to  criticise  the  information 
ollected,  to  indicate  whether  it  was  in  accord- 
nce  with  their  own  practical  experience,  to 
dd  information  where  necessary,  and  to 
aggest  what  parts  of  the  information  were 
10 uglit  to  be  useless  to  forest  officers  or  at 
arianoe  with  local  practice.  The  effect  of 
lis  course  of  action  has  been  to  make  the  work 
jpresentative  of  the  experience  of  the  depart- 
lent  as  a  whole,  rather  than  of  the  views 
eld  by  a  single  individual. 

In  considering  the  treatment  adopted  by  the 
uthor,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
ngineering  works  falling  to  the  Jot  of  forest 
fficers  or  landed  proprietors  in  remote  regions 
lust  usually  be  executed  in  the  cheapest 
ossible  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  somewhat 
rimitive  appliances.  Further,  in  most  cases 
nly  such  materials  of  construction  can  be 
sed  as  are  obtainable  locally,  owing  to  the 
rohibitive  cost  of  transport.  This  condition 
equently  precludes  the  adoption  of  rolled  steel, 
on  castings,  and  other  manufactured  products, 
onsequently  the  reader  will  find  that  most 
f  the  types  of  construction  described  are 
lose  in  which  timber  and  other  materials 
btained  on  the  site  can  be  serviceably  employed, 
hile  structures  involving  the  use  of  iron  and 
;eel  are  only  occasionally  mentioned. 

In  noticing  a  work  containing  nearly  a 
lousand  pages  and  more  than  four  hundred 
lustrations  we  cannot  refer  in  much  detail 
>  the  various  sections,  especially  in  view  of  the 
lany  different  classes  of  work  considered, 
olume  I.  is,  so  to  say,  self-contained,  being 
svoted  entirely  to  “  Building  Materials  ” 
id  “  Building  Construction.”  Part  I.,  like  all 
lcceeding  parts,  is  divided  into  sections, 
hich  are  practically  chapters,  and  are  sub¬ 
sided  into  paragraphs,  numbered  for  con- 
anience  of  reference.  Sections  I.,  II.,  and 
[I.  relate  to  stone,  bricks,  and  tiles  respectively, 
id  the  treatment  adopted  by  the  author  includes 
latures  that  are  absent  from  ordinary  text- 
loks  on  building  construction  and  civil  engi- 
jering.  Remembering  that  forest  engineers 
a/ve  to  quarry  and  otherwise  prepare"  stone 
ir  use,  the  author  gives  detailed  directions 
i  to  the  most  suitable  methods  for  adoption, 
id  adds  a  useful  list  of  the  available  varieties 
:  building  stone  found  in  India.  Similarly, 
a  gives  full  particulars  of  the  processes  of 
rick  and  tile  making,  including  a  discussion 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  determining 
le  suitability  of  an  earth  for  such  purposes, 
setion  IV.,  on  “  Earth,  Grass,  and  Bamboos,” 
brief  but  interesting.  When  proper  selection 


is  made,  earth  is  certainly  a  most  suitable 
material  for  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings 
of  small  size.  By  choosing  earth  with  a  large 
proportion  of  clay  the  whole  construction 
is  practically  converted  into  sun-dried  brick, 
but,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  best 
way  of  preparing  the  material  for  the  erection 
of  walls  is  to  form  sun-dried  bricks,  and  to  lay 
these  in  mud  mortar,  the  entry  of  water  into 
the  top  being  carefully  guarded  against  by 
laying  one  or  two  courses  of  burnt  bricks  at 
the  top  of  the  wall.  Some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
materials  here  mentioned  are  applied  in  different 
parts  of  India.  In  the  central  regions  white 
earth  found  on  the  sites  of  old  villages  is  said 
to  be  the  best  for  the  construction  of  walls,  and 
to  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  for  many 
years ;  while  for  making  mud  plaster  the 
earth  from  ant-hills  is  recommended,  as  it  is 
believed  that  white  ants  will  never  attack 
plaster  so  prepared.  In  Assam  reeds  or  split 
bamboos  are  much  used  in  conjunction  with 
sand  and  lime  plaster  in  the  erection  of  tem¬ 
porary  structures.  In  Burma  bamboo  is  largely 
used  in  place  of  earth  for  temporary  buildings, 
and  in  other  parts  guard  huts,  stables,  and 
other  structures  are  often  built  entirely  of 
grass  fastened  to  timber  frames.  Section  V., 
entitled  “  Lime,”  is  one  of  much  importance. 
The  sources  of  lime  are  indicated,  and  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  clearly  described  and 
illustrated.  Very  little  space  is  accorded  to 
Portland  cement,  for  the  reason  that  its  use 
is  considered  unnecessary  in  India,  except 
where  great  strength  or  rapidity  of  setting  is 
required.  The  remaining  portion  of  this 
section  is  occupied  with  applications  of  lime 
in  the  forms  of  mortar,  concrete,  plaster, 
whitewash,  and  distemper.  Full  instructions 
are  given  relative  to  the  proportions  and 
mixing  of  such  compounds,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  to 
go  far  wrong  in  such  matters  if  carefully  follow¬ 
ing  the  directions  of  the  author.  “  Timber,” 
forming  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  section, 
is  of  equal  importance,  and  is  considered  at 
some  length.  Although  a  good  deal  of  attention 
is  paid  to  points  more  particularly  concerning 
those  practising  in  India,  there  is  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  section  that  should  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  occasion  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  wood,  with  the  best 
season  and  methods  for  felling  trees,  and  with 
the  most  approved  methods  of  seasoning 
timber.  The  conversion  of  timber,  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  different  kinds  of  wood  for  the  various 
parts  of  a  structure,  the  causes  of  decay,  and 
the  preservation  of  timber  are  among  the  other 
questions  discussed  in  this  excellent  section  of 
the  manual,  which  is  followed  by  another  section 
descriptive  of  the  more  important  timber 
trees  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Indian 
empire,  information  that  will  doubtless  be 
highly  prized  by  forest  engineers  and  others  in 
that  country.  After  Section  VIII.,  dealing 
with  paints  and  varnishes,  the  subject  of 
“  Carpentry  and  Joinery  ”  is  taken  up,  and, 
although  a  little  out  of  place  in  Part  I.,  it  has 
been  included  therein,  as  the  author  tells  us, 
simply  for  convenience  of  reference.  Many 
of  the  joints  described  may  be  required  either 
in  the  construction  of  floors  and  roofs,  discussed 
in  Part  II.,  or  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
considered  in  Part  IV.,  and  so  they  could  not 
be  relegated  to  either  of  these  portions  of  the 
manual.  This  difficulty  might  have  been  got 
over  by  constituting  the  section  a  separate  part, 
which,  although  short  as  compared  with  the 
others,  would  have  enabled  the  author  to  avoid 
the  inconsistency  now  existing.  The  section 
itself  is  admirable,  and  its  practical  utility 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  drawings  with  which 
it  is  illustrated.  Most  of  the  latter  are  repro¬ 
duced  to  scale,  and  many  of  them  include 
figured  dimensions.  But,  in  addition  to  describ¬ 
ing  various  timber  joints,  this  section  contains 
a  concise  summary  of  some  points  relating 
to  the  physical  properties  of  matter  and  the 
loads  and  stresses  to  which  structural  members 
are  subjected,  as  well  as  particulars  as  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  doors  and  windows 
of  different  kinds. 

In  Part  II.  Mr.  Rogers  treats  of  “  Building 
Construction,”  commencing  with  foundations, 
and  proceeding  upwards  to  the  roof.  As  may 
be  anticipated,  there  is  nothing  very  novel  in 
the  treatment  to  be  found  in  this  portion  of  the 
manual,  except  with  regard  to  such  points 
as  are  particularly  applicable  to  Indian  practice. 
In  this  respect  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  collecting  a  mass  of  valuable  informa¬ 


tion,  which  is  presented  in  an  admirable 
manner.  Moreover,  the  various  details  of  a 
building  are  most  thoroughly  dealt  with,  so 
that  this  part  of  the  work  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  requiring  guidance  in  the 
design  of  temporary  or  permanent  buildings 
of  simple  character.  In  dealing  with  lightning 
conductors,  the  author  does  not  emphasise  so 
much  as  could  be  wished  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a  complete  system  of  protection 
over  all  parts  of  a  building.  It  is  true  that  he 
says  the  lightning  conductor  “should  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  more  prominent  lines  of  the 
building,  such  as  the  ridges,  hips,  and  eaves  of 
the  roof,”  but  he  gives  no  directions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  connexion  should  be 
carried  out,  or  as  to  the  fitting  of  points,  or 
clusters  of  points,  along  the  horizontal  con¬ 
ductors.  The  provision  of  a  conductor  or 
conductors  projecting  “  about  5  ft.  into  the  air 
from  one  or  more  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
building,”  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
for  adequate  protection  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  even  if  we  accept  the  theory  that 
“  a  lightning  conductor  will  afford  protection 
over  an  imaginary  cone  having  the  point  of  the 
conductor  for  its  apex  and  a  base  on  the  ground, 
the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  height 
of  the  conductor  above  the  ground.”  But,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Lightning  Rod 
Conference,  as  long  ago  as  1882,  the  rule  in 
question  cannot  always  be  relied  upon.  Again, 
the  author  says  : — “  Lightning  conductors 
should,  where  practicable,  be  made  of  copper, 
as  that  metal  conducts  electricity  very  readily.” 
This  recommendation  involves  unnecessary 
expense,  and  need  not  be  followed  in  forest 
lands  where  the  air  is  free  from  the  corrosive 
constituents  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  large 
cities.  Iron  is  an  excellent  conductor,  as 
efficient  as  copper  if  the  sectional  area  be 
properly  proportioned,  and  it  can  easily  be 
protected  from  corrosion  by  galvanising. 
Another  very  important  matter,  rather  lightly 
touched  upon,  is  the  earth  connexion.  The 
ordinary  earth  plate  is  recommended  in  the 
present  treatise,  but  there  are  frequently 
objections  to  this  device.  It  is  often  impossible 
to  bury  the  plate  deep  enough  to  insure  the 
constant  presence  of  moist  earth,  and  the 
connexion  of  the  conductor  with  the  plate 
generally  becomes  impaired  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years. 

Volume  II.  is  devoted  entirely  to  those 
prime  essentials  of  every  new  country — roads 
and  bridges.  In  forest  lands,  roads  and  paths 
are  required  for  various  purposes,  such  as  the 
transportation  of  produce,  ordinary  traffic, 
and  for  the  use  of  inspectors.  The  education 
of  a  forest  engineer  in  road- making  is  naturally 
of  far  wider  scope  than  that  obtaining  in  settled 
countries  like  Great  Britain,  and  includes  the 
design  of  “  fair-weather  roads,”  “  cart  roads,” 
“  dragging  roads,”  “  camel  roads,  bridle 
paths,”  and  “  inspection  paths.”  The  forest 
engineer  must  also  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
streams  crossing  roads  in  places  where  bridges 
are  not  required,  and  to  cope  with  various 
difficulties  which  are  never  encountered  by 
road  builders  in  civilised  lands.  The  science 
of  road-making  is  most  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Mr.  Rogers  in  Part  III.  of  his  manual,  and 
the  instructions  there  given  cover  all  theoretical 
and  practical  points  necessary  for^  study.  In 
treating  of  “  Bridges,”  in  Part  IV.,  the  most 
simple  forms  of  construction  are  selected  as 
examples,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  Indian  forest 
officers  are  rarely  required  to  construct  bridges 
of  large  span,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  forest 
produce  is  chiefly  carted  across  the  beds  of  tor¬ 
rential  streams  during  the  dry  season,  bridges 
are  not  often  built  even  strongly  enough  to 
carry  loaded  carts.  These  being  the  prevailing 
conditions,  the  author  devotes  most  of  the 
present  section  to  “  simple  wooden  bridges 
and  “  simple  wire-rope  bridges,”  the  remainder 
being  occupied  with  the  description  of  elemen¬ 
tary  forms  of  the  cantilever  bridge  and  a  brief 
discussion  of  masonry  bridges  and  culverts. 
Those  who  desire  more  advanced  teaching 
can  easily  obtain  it  in  various  engineering 
text-books,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  do  not  profess  to  convey  the  miuute  and 
practical  instruction  as  to  actual  details  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  manual  now  before  us. 
In  Volume  III.  there  is  a  very  complete  treatise 
on  the  “Transport  of  Timber  and  Firewood,” 
in  which  are  considered  methods  of  conveying 
material  on  ordinary  roads  or  paths,  on  rolling 
roads,  sledge  roads,  and  tramways,  in  specially- 
prepared  troughs  and  slides,  and  by  wire-rope 
ways,  as  well  as  by  water.  To  all  who  are 
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interested  in  these  various  means  of  transport, 
we  commend  the  careful  study  of  the  manual 
itself.  The  remaining  portion  of  Volume  III. 
contains  adequate  information  relative  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  wells,  the 
construction  of  dams,  weirs,  and  water  channels, 
the  protection  of  river  banks,  and  concludes 
with  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
for  that  most  important  branch  of  work — the 
demarcation  of  forests.  In  addition,  there  are 
sis  appendices  to  this  volume  relative  to 
examples  of  sledge  roads,  forest  tramways,  wet 
slides,  and  wire-rope  ways. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
complete  exposition  of  the  many  duties  per¬ 
taining  to  the  forest  engineer  than  the  present 
work,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  possesses 
distinct  value  to  various  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  other  than  that  to  which  it  is  directly 
addressed.  Although  not  intended  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  existing  text-books  on  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  and  building  construction,  the  manual 
possesses  a  distinct  sphere  of  usefulness,  for  it 
conveys  what  may  be  termed  supplementary 
information,  which,  in  many  cases  will  enable 
landowners  and  occupiers  to  execute  simple 
engineering  works  in  places  where  they  are 
compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources. 
As  a  text-book,  it  will  be  found  of  much  value 
to  students,  especially  to  such  as  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  constructional  work 
abroad.  From  beginning  to  end  the  work 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  great  care  bestowed 
on  the  compilation  and  arrangement  of  the 
material,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  task  of 
the  author  has  been  accomplished  deserves 
the  highest  commendation. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  United  Telpherage  Company,  of  New 
York,  send  us  two  circulars  describing  and 
illustrating  some  applications  of  the  “  telpher” 
system.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  “  tel¬ 
pherage  ”  designates  all  modes  of  transport 
effected  automatically  by  the  aid  of  electricity, 
but  as  used  by  the  company  mentioned  above 
it  simply  denotes  a  particular  system  intended 
for  the  conveyance  of  materials  and  merchandise 
for  short  distances.  The  first  illustration  in 
one  of  the  circulars  shows  the  telpher  with  a  coke¬ 
quenching  basket  over  the  quenching  tank  in  a 
gasworks  ;  the  coke  is  pushed  from  the  ovens  into 
the  basket,  hoisted,  conveyed  to  the  tank, 
quenched,  and  conveyed  to  the  coke  pile  upon 
which  it  is  dumped.  All  these  operations  are 
controlled  from  the  ground  level,  the  load  being 
12,000  lb.,  the  speed  of  hoisting  60  ft.  per 
minute,  and  the  speed  of  conveying  800  ft.  per 
minute.  In  this  case  the  track  is  carried  on 
rigid  steel  supports,  but  in  an  installation 
illustrated  on  the  next  page  a  wire  ropeway  is 
employed.  The  same  circular  illustrates  several 
ingenious  variants  of  this  system,  and  the 
second  circular  describes  an  extensive  plant 
erected  in  America  for  transporting  bags  of 
cocoa  beans  from  a  storehouse  to  the  mill 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river.  The 
track  is  supported  on  solidly  built  frames  of 
Georgia  pine,  except  where  it  crosses  the  river 
by  the  aid  of  a  steel  girder  bridge.  A  train 
consisting  of  three  trucks,  one  with  a  motor  cab 
for  the  driver,  conveys  the  material  at  an  average 
speed  of  700  ft.  per  minute,  and  performs  as 
much  work  in  a  day  as  formerly  required  the 
employment  of  many  men  and  teams  of  horses. 

Messrs.  R.  Johnson,  Clapham,  and  Morris,  of 
Manchester,  send  us  their  catalogue  of  the 
Johnson- Ammon  steel  wire  concrete  lattice, 
which  is  made  in  rolls  6  ft.  wide  by  120  ft.  long, 
or  in  panels  or  sheets  to  specified  size.  Being 
formed  of  hard  steel  wire,  about  ^-in.  diameter, 
this  netting  is  extremely  strong,  and  as  it  is 
supplied  in  rolls  the  cost  of  placing  it  in  position 
for  concrete-steel  construction  is  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  arranging  separate  rods  or 
sheets.  The  lattice  is  quite  suitable  for  almost 
all  forms  of  concrete  and  plaster  work.  One 
illustration  in  the  catalogue  represents  the 
laying  of  the  Johnson- Ammon  lattice  at  the 


Savoy  Hotel  extension,  where  it  has  been 
extensively  used  for  the  reinforcement  of 
concrete  floors. 

The  Lucal  Light  and  Heating  Company, 
of  Glasgow,  send  us  a  reprint  of  the  report 
made  by  Professor  Watkinson  upon  their  system 
of  oil  firing,  as  applied  to  a  marine  boiler  at 
the  Princes  Dock  Power  Station  of  the  Clyde 
Trust.  Three  of  the  Lucal  patent  burners  were 
fixed  in  each  of  the  two  furnaces  of  the  boiler, 
and  the  fuel  used  throughout  was  blast  furnace 
oil,  containing  only  17,600  heat  units  per  lb. 
It  appears  that  the  combustion  was  practically 
perfect  and  almost  smokeless.  The  oil  was 
sprayed  by  means  of  a  steam  jet,  0'21  lb.  of 
steam  being  required  for  each  pound  of  oil  con¬ 
sumed.  The  average  effective  evaporation 
was  13 '65  lb.  per  lb.  of  oil,  which,  considering 
the  low  calorific  value  of  the  fuel,  the  temporary 
and  somewhat  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
burners  were  applied,  and  the  unfamiliarity  of 
the  operators  with  the  working  of  the  apparatus, 
must  be  considered  as  an  eminently  satisfactory 
result. 
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Correspondence. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — It  has  been  found  desirable  to  defer 
to  a  future  date  the  Institute  visit  to  Newcastle 
and  the  annual  dinner,  which  were  to  have 
taken  place  early  next  month. 

W.  J.  Locke  (Secretary). 


HAND-POWER  MORTAR  MILLS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
practical  information  of  the  utility  of  a  hand- 
power  mortar  mill  ?  Would  it  be  of  use  for 
making  mortar  with  furnace  ashes  ?  What  is 
its  average  output? 

I  only  want  the  mill  for  small  jobs;  sand  is 
very  costly  to  get  in  this  district.  If  any 
reader  has  had  practical  experience  with  a 
hand-power  mortar  mill,  any  information  he 
can  give  on  the  subject  will  oblige. 

G.  Passmore. 

- —4^. - 
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NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Chapter  VIII. — Hardening  and  Time  of 
Setting. 

B’jiJ  HE  setting  of  cement  is  its  change 
Bg  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state.  The 
time  taken  for  this  change  is  the 
- “  time  of  set.”  Just  as  the  com¬ 
position  of  Portland  cement  is  very  indefinite, 
so  the  cause  of  this  change  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined.  By  some  the  hardening  process  is 
supposed  to  be  a  chemical  combination ;  others 
believe  it  to  be  a  physical  process.  In  reality, 
only  two  substances  take  part  in  the  hardening 
of  cement — viz.,  silica  and  lime.  All  the 
other  constituents,  as  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
magnesia,  etc.,  although  each  playing  a  part 
in  the  process  of  hardening,  strictly  taken, 
are  not  capable  of  hydraulic  action  with  lime. 

Dr.  Michaelis,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
“  Society  for  the  Unification  of  Methods  of 
Testing  Technical  Materials,”  advocated  the 
view  of  a  physical  process.  He  says,  “  In 
order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  process  of 
hydraulic  hardening  one  must  study  first  the 
influence  of  hydrate  of  lime  on  hydraulic 
silica,  then  upon  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 
which  three  substances  have  been  designated 
by  the  general  term  ‘  hydraulic  factors.’  ” 
Dr.  Michaelis’s  arguments  were  founded  on  the 
following  facts : — If  dried  hydrate  of  silica 
be  mixed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
lime  paste,  in  a  few  minutes  the  mass  is  observed 
to  coagulate  and  then  to  harden  ;  if  strongly- 
ignited  silica  be  mixed  with  lime  paste, 
then  after  a  longer  time,  but  still  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  mass  is  seen  to  coagulate  and 
gradually  harden.  If  air-dried  hydrate  of 
alumina  or  ignited  alumina  in  fine  powder 
be  mixed  with  lime  paste,  similar  coagulation 
and  hardening  takes  place.  Lime  paste  treated 
in  the  same  manner  with  finely- powdered 
ferric  hydrate  acts  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a 
slight  degree. 

If  lime-water  kept  saturated  by  suspending 
a  piece  of  lime  in  it  be  allowed  to  act  on  hydraulic 
silica,  a  hard  shell  of  hydrosilicate  of  lime  and 
a  soft  core  of  hydrosilicic  acid  is  obtained. 
Hydrate  of  alumina  is  acted  on  in  a  similar 


manner,  giving  hydroaluminate  of  lime  and.! 
a  core  of  hydrate  of  alumina. 

With  ignited  ferric  oxide  no  action  takes;*! 
place,  but  ferric  hydrate  forms  a  white  crystal- lj 
line  substance  in  which  the  lime  is  only  loosely] 
held,  so  that  it  is  quickly  decomposed  by  water,  ij 
Polarised  light  shows  the  hydro-silicate  of; 
lime  to  be  a  structureless  mass  and  not  crystal- lj 
line.  The  hydro-aluminate  and  hydro-ferrate, a 
however,  prove  to  be  crystalline  compounds,  s 
The  hydro-silicate  of  lime  strongly  resists  thei 
action  of  water,  especially  if  not  too  rich  in  | 
lime.  On  the  other  hand,  hydro-aluminate: 
of  lime  and  hydro-ferrate  are  very  easily  softened  ] 
and  decomposed  by  water.  Silica  is,  therefore,.d 
not  only  the  most  essential  but,  strictly  speak-a 
ing,  the  only  constituent  of  cement  which  can 
be  looked  on  as  the  hydraulic  factor. 

Lime-water  enables  silica,  alumina,  and] 
oxide  of  iron  to  take  up  water  of  hydration,) 
which  hydrates  are  very  rich  in  water.  Fori 
example,  silica  thus  treated  will  form  a  com-i 
pound  5  Si02  3  C’aO  +  40  H20,  which  when' 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid  will  give  a  compound. 
5  Si02  3  CaO  +  5  H20. 

Finely-pulverised  alumina  treated  with 
lime-water  and  pressed  shows  a  composition) 
5  A1o°3  7  CaO  +  58  H20,  and  when  dried' 
over  sulphuric  acid  5  A^O#  7  CaO  +  231  H20. 

Lime  paste  consists  of  different  hydrates,: 
from  the  monohydrate  to  that  with  8  H20. 

The  process  which  takes  place,  therefore,! 
when  silica,  alumina,  or  oxide  of  iron  andi 
lime  paste  are  brought  together  is  that  water 
of  solution  is  taken  up,  producing  coagulation) 
or  setting,  but  that  possibly  the  silica  takest 
up  water  from  the  higher  hydrates  of  lime,! 
penetrates  the  lime  paste,  and  separates  out 
monohydrate  of  lime.  In  this  expanding) 
action  the  silica  especially  must  penetrate  thei 
spaces  previously  filled  with  water,  and  in  so 
doing  envelop  the  lime  molecules.  Through; 
combination  with  water  cohesion  is  effected,! 
which  is  greater  if  the  water  is  absorbed  fromi 
the  gelatinous  polyhydrate  of  lime,  and  thei 
fact  that  the  stable  monohydrate  of  limei 
separates  out  in  the  hydraulic  hydrates  ok 
combines  with  them  ensures  solidification. 

Pure  clay  (A’jCa  2  Si02  +  2  HaO)  is  toe 
stable  a  compound  to  be  acted  on  by  lime 
hydrate,  but,  if  heated  to  cause  partial  dissocia-; 
tion,  will  harden  hydraulically. 

With  Portland  cement  the  hydraulic  harden-i 
ing  is  very  much  more  complicated.  When 
mixed  with  water  the  aluminate  of  lime  sets 
first,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  separated 
lime  the  process  of  hydration,  as  just  explained,! 
goes  on.  Cement  is  to  be  regarded  as  silicatet 
of  alumina  decomposed  by  lime.  The  quick 
setting  is  caused  by  the  aluminate  of  limei 
which  takes  up  water  immediately,  giving 
out  much  heat;  the  slow  setting  is  caused  by 
the  hydration  of  the  silica  and  lime  compounds  1 

Dr.  Michaelis  says  that' “the  setting  is  solely 
a  process  of  water  absorption  ;  the  real  strength  ! 
ening  results  first  from  the  union  of  hydrate  oli 
lime  with  silica,  brought  about  by  surface 
attraction,  and  from  the  crystallising  comt 
pounds  of  lime  with  alumina  and  oxide  of  iromi 
This  process  takes  place  gradually,  in  proporo 
tion  to  the  swelling  and  filling  up  of  the  inter¬ 
stices  on  the  part  of  the  lime  compounds  formed.! 
Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  necessity  that  thd 
lime  should  be  present  in  excess  during  thd 
absorption  of  water,  for,  if  the  silica  has  only 
completed  its  hydration  under  the  influence  0: 
lime  solution,  it  furnishes  only  a  soft  watery 
mass  ;  if,  however,  during  its  hydration  it  ii 
surrounded  with  solid  monohydrate  of  limei 
it  consolidates. 

According  to  Zulkowski,  who  holds  that  thil 
greater  part  of  cement  consists  of  metasilicatt 
of  lime,  when  the  cement  is  mixed  with  watei 
the  metasilicate  is  decomposed  with  formation 
of  monocalcium  silicate  and  hydrate  of  limen 
as  shown  by  the  equation  :  — 

O  =  Si  <  9ta  ^  0  +  H  OH  =  O  = 

OCa 

Si<0>Ca  +  CacgH 

The  hydrate  of  lime  causes  the  monosilicati 
to  swell,  and  the  increase  of  volume  causes 
bending  to  take  place. 

According  to  Rebuffat,  the  chemistry  of  th; 
hardening  process  consists  in  the  hydration  0 
orthosilicate  of  lime  with  production  01  a  bod}< 
having  the  following  composition: — 2  (SiG 
2  CaO)  H20.  Hydration  of  calcium  aluminat9 
at  the  same  time  takes  place.  The  lime  ii 
combination  with  the  orthosilicate  is  set  free 
and  forms  crystalline  hydrate  of  lime.  Metsfl 
silicate  when  present  does  not  hydrate,  bnf 
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into  combination  with  the  alu ruinate  of 
orming  double  compounds, 
rrding  to  Le  Chatelier,  the  structure 
cement  is  that  of  crystallised  hydrate 
3  in  a  mass  of  hydrated  monosilicate 
>  [(CaO  Si02)  2-5  H20]  formed  from  the 
lum  silicate  thus  : — 

CaO  Si02)  +  9  H20  =  2  (CaO  Si02 
2-5  H20)  +  4  Ca  (HO)2. 

Chatelier  also  advanced  the  view  that 
lenomena  of  supersaturation  plays  an 
-ant  part  in  the  setting  of  cement — that 
hydrated  compounds  formed  on  addition 
3r  pass  through  a  state  of  solution.  When 
solution  has  become  supersaturated, 
llisation  or  setting  takes  place, 
eviewing  the  theories  propounded  it  will 
ed  that  the  views  of  the  different  experi- 
rs  are  founded  on  their  ideas  regarding 
omposition  of  cement.  Le  Chatelier 
ss  that  tricalcium  silicate  is  the  chief 
nent,  Rebuffat  that  it  is  calcium  ortho- 
5,  and  Zulkowski  metasilicate.  For  want 
of  of  a  purely  chemical  process,  and  on 
Mind  of  failure  of  all  attempts  to  prepare 
iilicate  of  lime  in  the  wet  way,  Michaelis 
id  to  the  view  that  the  hardening  was 
if  a  physical  process  depending  on  surface 
tion,  similar  to  the  dyeing  or  tanning 
s. 

;  as  prepared  animal  skin  precipitates 
}  hydraulically-expanded  silica  separates 
pdrate  of  lime  in  itself,  forming  a  hard 
il  glue. 


TROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

first  meeting  after  the  vacation  of  the 
gers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Dis- 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  the 
of  the  Board,  Victoria  Embankment. 

E  Farm  Hospital. — The  Hospitals  Com- 
>  reported  having  considered  reports  by 
igineer-in-chief  on  the  condition  of  the 
ione  and  fire  alarm  systems  at  this 
;al.  The  reports  stated  that  the  fire 

system  at  the  Upper  Hospital  was  of 
lewhat  crude  nature,  and  the  engineer 
sted  that  there  should  bo  a  oentral  indi¬ 
board,  and  that  each  block  should  have 
3  connected  therewith.  The  cost  of  the 
was  estimated  at  3502.,  and,  on  the 
mendation  of  the  committee,  it  was 
d  to  carry  out  the  necessary  improve- 

Ienth  Asyltjm. — On  the  recommendation 
e  Works  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to 
a  small  scullery  to  the  matron’s  new 
3rs  at  this  asylum.  The  cost  was  esti- 

I  at  802. 

ite  Oak  School. — Plans,  prepared  by  the 
eer-in-chief,  and  showing  the  additional 
fe  accommodation  which  it  is  proposed  to 
ie  at  this  school,  were  adopted. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

.  James  Sellers. — On  the  3rd  inst.  Mr. 
3  Sellers,  architect,  of  Bury  and  Rad- 
died  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Sunny 
t,  Radcliffe.  The  deceased  had  erected 

II  of  the  public  institutions  of  Bury. 

- - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
v  Church,  Kilcar,  Ireland. — The  new 
h,  which  has  been  erected  at  Kilcar,  was 
d  on  the  4th  inst.  The  building  is 
led  in  the  Romanesque  style.  The 
al  walling  is  of  local  freestone  from 
Quarries,  and  the  nave  arcade  is  of 
ime  stone.  The  church  afEords  seating 
imodation  for  some  1,200  persons.  The 
is  spanned  by  a  timber  barrel  vault, 
will  be  stained  a  clear  malachite  green 
lightly  varnished,  the  principals  being 
i  out  in  cream  colour  for  decoration, 
arcade  consists  of  6ix  bays  of  circular 
1  arches,  carried  on  circular  cut  stone 
ns,  with  moulded  bases,  the  capitals 
1  with  Irish  interlaced  ornament.  The 
ws  are  filled  with  lead  lights  in  Celtic 
•ns,  made  by  Messrs.  Ward,  of  Belfast, 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  small,  thick, 
grey-green  slates  from  the  Killaioe 
ies.  A  feature  of  the  west  front  is  the 
ed  entrance  doorway  and  the  three-light 
w  over  it.  Messrs.  Harrison,  of  Dublin, 
the  contractors  for  the  altar  rails,  and 
s.  Fagan,  of  Dublin,  for  the  wrought-iron 
The  high  altar  has  been  executed  by 
s.  P.  Sheridan,  of  Dublin.  The  architects 
lessrs.  Doolin,  Butler,  and  Donnelly,  of 
n,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Campbell 
ion,  of  Belfast. 

TORATION  OF  PARISH  CHURCH,  ^CLE, 
)LK.— The  reopening  of  the  Acle  parish 
a,  after  being  restored,  took  place 
;ly.  The  outside  of  the  roof  has  been 
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stripped  and  rethatched,  and  the  underside 
of  the  roof  timbers  have  been  cladded  with 
oak  boarding,  adorned  with  carved  bosses  and 
moulded  oak  ribs.  The  walls,  windows,  but¬ 
tresses,  and  copings  have  been  repaired,  and 
the  walls  coloured  inside.  A  carved  oak 
pulpit  on  stone  base  has  been  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  designs  by,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Mr.  Herbert  Green,  archi¬ 
tect  and  diocesan  surveyor,  of  Norwich,  and 
the  contractors  have  been  Messrs.  Chaston 
and  Grimson,  of  Loddon.  The  fabric  to  the 
tower  and  north  porch  needs  repair,  and  is 
the  next  work  to  be  taken  in  hand.  The 
cost  of  the  work  now  completed  has  been 
about  6002.  The  estimated  cost  of  restoring 
the  tower  is  3502.,  and  the  north  porch  2002. 

New  Baptist  Church,  Newport.— A  new 
Baptist  church  was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  in 
I.lanthewy-road,  Newport.  The  building,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  school-hall  with  classrooms,  occu¬ 
pies  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Spencer-road. 
Messrs.  Habershon,  Fawckner,  and  Co.,  of 
Newport  and  Cardiff,  were  the  architects. 
The  building  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
is  faced  with  local  stone  and  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  school-hall  is  55  ft.  long  by 
32  ft.  wide,  and  two  vestries  or  classrooms 
are  provided  on  the  same  floor.  The  rostrum 
and  other  woodwork  ar©  in  pitchpine,  and 
under  the  rostrum  a  baptistry  is  provided. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral-tinted 
glass.  The  contract  for 'the  building  amounted 
to  1,8972.,  and  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Shapland,  contractor,  Maindee. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Sunday-school,  Bent- 
ham,  Yorkshire. — A  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
and  Sunday-school  was  opened  recently  at 
Bentham.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  has  a 
length  of  66  ft.,  a  width  of  35  ft.,  and  a 
height  of  36  ft.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  381  persons.  There  are  two  aisles,  with 
an  organ  chamber  and  choir  seats  at  the 
pulpit  end.  The  schoolroom  is  48  ft.  long  by 
24  ft.  6  in.,  and  is  divided  into  six  class¬ 
rooms.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen,  archi¬ 
tect,  Kendal,  and  tho  contractors  were :  — 
Mason  work,  Messrs.  Brassington,  Settle ; 
joiner,  Mr.  Brear,  Morecambe ;  plumber,  Mr. 
Greenop,  Bentham ;  painter,  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
Bentham;  slater,  Mr.  Jackman,  Bentham; 
plasterer,  Mr.  Anderson,  Morecambe.  The 
cost  has  been  3,5002. 

New  Synagogue,  Belfast. — The  consecration 
cf  the  new  synagogue  at  Belfast  took  place  on 
the  31st  ult.  The  building  stands  on  a  site  in 
Annesley-strcet.  Access  is  obtained  to  the 
ground  floor  through  a  vestibule  with  tiled 
floor  and  dado.  The  seats  are  arranged  so  as 
to  face  the  reader’s  platform,  which  is  octa¬ 
gonal  on  plan,  and  was  formerly  used  in  the 
old  synagpgue.  Accommodation  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  300  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
a  gallery  holding  200  in  addition.  Above  the 
vestibule  is  a  minor  hall  approached  from  the 
gallery  staircase.  A  simple  treatment  of  the 
early  round  arched  style,  with  stone  dressings 
sparingly  introduced,  has  been  adopted. 
Brick  pilasters  are  placed  between  the  win¬ 
dows.  A  dado  of  blue  bricks  is  used  along 
Annesley-street,  and  the  main  porch  is  of  cut 
stone.  The  window's  have  leaded  lights,  by 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Partners.  The  internal 
woodwork  is  principally  of  pitchpine  var¬ 
nished.  Messrs.  Musgrave  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have 
installed  their  low-pressure  system  of  heating. 
The  electric  lighting  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Parkes.  Mr.  John  Dowling  has 
carried  out  the  plumbing  work.  Messrs.  James 
Henry  and  Son,  Belfast,  have  carried  out  the 
ccntract.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Young 
and  Mackenzie,  while  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs,  Hull, 
has  acted  as  consulting  architect.  The  cost  of 
the  work  has  been  about  3,0002. 

Marischal  College.  Aberdeen.— The  new 
entrance  gateway  of  the  Marischal  College  is 
being  decorated  with  a  heraldic  scheme  which 
will  illustrate  the  history  of  the  separate  col¬ 
leges  and  the  united  university.  Seven  coats- 
of  arms  have  been  cut  in  simple  relief  in 
granite.  In  the  centre  of  the  archway  is  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Aberdeen  University.  On 
the  left  side  of  it  is  the  shield  of  Bishop 
Elphinstone,  the  founder  and  first  Chancellor 
of  King’s  College,  the  older  of  the  two  foun¬ 
dations,  with  the  motto  “Non  confundar.” 
On  the  right  of  the  centre  are  the  arms  of 
George  V.,  Earl  Marischal,  and  his  Countess, 
Margaret  Home,  the  founders  of  Marischal 
College,  the  junior  of  the  two  foundations,  of 
which  the  Earl  became  first  Chancellor,  with 
the  motto  “Veritas  vincit.”  Above  the  shield 
is  placed  an  earl’s  coronet.  To  the  left  of  the 
Elphinstone  shield  are  the  arms  of  Old  Aber¬ 
deen,  the  site  of  the  older  foundation,  with 
the  motto  “  Concordia  res  parvao  crescunt.” 
Tc  the  right  of  the  Earl  Marischal’s  arms  are 
the  arms  of  Aberdeen,  the  6ite  of  the  younger 
foundation,  with  the  motto  “  Bon-Accord.” 
Then,  to  the  left  of  the  Old  Aberdeen  shield, 
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are  the  arms  of  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal,  the  present  Chancellor.  The  coat-of- 
arms  has  a  baron’s  coronet  above  it,  while 
below  is  the  motto  “  Agmina  ducens.”  To  the 
right  of  the  Aberdeen  shield  is  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mitchell,  the 
greatest  of  recent  benefactors  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;  above  it  an  esquire’s  helmet,  and  below 
the  motto  “  Spernit  humum.”  Returning  to 
the  centre,  there  is  tho  coat-of-arms  of  the 
united  University  of  Aberdeen — quarterly, 
first  King’s  College,  second  the  Earl  Marischal, 
third  Bishop  Elphinstone,  and  fourth  Aber¬ 
deen,  with  the  motto  “  Initium  sapientiaa 
timor  Domini.”  The  whole  of  the  interesting 
heraldic  scheme  was  carried  out  from  designs 
bv  Messrs.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie  and  Sons, 
architects,  under  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Anderson,  LL.B.,  librarian  to  the  university. 

Public  Baths,  Manchester. — Plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Price,  the  City 
Architect,  for  the  proposed  new  baths  which 
are  to  be  erected  on  a  site  between  Ashton 
New-road  and  Ashton  Old-road,  in  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Ward,  Manchester.  The  first-class  males’ 
swimming-bath  will  have  a  water  area  of 
75  ft.  by  30  ft.  Along  the  gangways  will  be 
fifty-eight  dressing-boxes.  The  second-class 
swimming-bath  will  have  an  area  of  75  ft.  by 
35  ft.  There  will  be  seventy-seven  dressing- 
boxes,  and  at  one  end  of  the  bath  there  will 
be  a  dressing-room  for  children.  Connected 
with  each  bath  there  will  be  the  usual  foot¬ 
baths  and  shower-baths.  The  wash-baths  will 
be  on  the  respective  balconies,  and  there  will 
be  twenty-four  first  class  and  twenty-six  second 
class.  A  further  provision  is  a  bicycle-room 
in  the  basement,  which  will  be  approached  by 
means  of  an  inclined  way.  There  will  be  one 
swimming-bath  for  females,  with  a  water  area 
of  75  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  fitted  with  sixty-five 
dressing-boxes  and  foot-baths  and  shower- 
baths.  On  the  first  floor  over  the  entrance 
will  be  six  first-class  wash-baths,  and  on  the 
balcony  around  the  swimming-bath  twenty- 
seven  second-class  wash-baths.  To  each  set 
of  wash-baths  a  toilet-room  will  be  provided. 
The  proposed  buildings  also  include  a  public 
hall,  87  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  seating  accommoda¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  floor  for  over  800  persons, 
and  extensive  platform.  The  gallery  will  seat 
eighty-one  persons.  Adjoining  there  will  be  a 
crush  and  lounge  hall,  76  ft.  by  21  ft.  The 
large  hall  will  have  three  extra  exits  at  dif¬ 
ferent  parts.  There  will  also  be  two  ante¬ 
rooms.  On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a  room 
42  ft.  by  27  ft.,  which  may  be  used  for  various 
purposes.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  new 
buildings  will  be  a  chimney  120  ft.  high. 

Library  and  Technical  Institute,  Belfast. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Library  and  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Belfast,  on  the  1st  inst.,  a  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stevenson  relative  to 
the  progress  of  the  new  municipal  technical 
institute.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
report: — “The  contractors  have  now  raised 
the  building  up  to  the  level  of  the  fourth 
story,  and  this  means  that  they  have  built 
two  storys  during  the  past  nine  months,  or, 
in  other  words,  20,500  super,  ft.  of  facing. 
The  majority  of  the  joists  of  this  floor  are 
laid,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  the  large  beams  over  the  central  hall 
arc  in  their  places,  and  the  joists  on,  and  pre¬ 
parations  are  advanced  for  concreting ;  the 
principals  for  the  chemical  laboratory  over 
same  are  all  ready,  and  I  hope  that  these  will 
bo  in  their  places  and  the  roof  covered  in  by 
Christmas.  The  contractors  have  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stonework  for  the  fourth  story 
ready  to  set.  There  has  been  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  number  of  large  stones  for  angle 
pilasters,  but  this  has  been  got  over,  and  a 
cargo  of  large  stones  is  expected  in  a  short 
time.  I  may  say  that  I  visited  the  quarries  at 
Portland  about  this  myself.  The  ,  floors  of  all 
the  different  stories  are  laid  with  concrete, 
and  also  the  staircases,  and  this  will  much 
shorten  the  completion  of  the  building  when 
the  roof  is  on.  The  caretaker’s  house  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  asphalte  roof  over  6ame,  and 
boiler-house,  etc.,  are  now  being  completed. 
For  the  past  six  months  or  so  a  part  of  the 
giound  floor  on  the  south  side  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  classes,  and  I  expect  that  a  much 
larger  portion  along  College-square,  North 
will  be  readv  for  classes  on  September  7.” 

New  Banking  Premises,  Dublin.— The  new 
premises  of  the  Northern  Banking  Company 
in  Grafton-street  are  now  nearing  completion. 
The  frontage  of  the  building  is  about  63  ft., 
and  the  height  of  the  stonework  is  73  ft.  The 
building,  which  will  include  the  bank  proper, 
manager’s,  house,  and  bank  chambers,  is  a 
classic  design  with  a  Corinthian  order.  The 
hall  is  laid  with  mosaic,  and  a  stone 
staircase  leads  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Lavertv  and  Son,  contractors, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  archi¬ 
tect,  of  Belfast. 
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Public  Library,  Branksome,  Dorset.—1 The 
new  library  at  Branksome  was  opened  a  short 
time  ago.  The  building  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Shillito-road  and  Lake-road,  on  a 
site  measuring  181  ft.  by  102  ft.  The  exterior 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  69  ft.  by  42  ft. 
and  the  ground  around  the  building  will  be 

•li  ?Vfc,  as  gardens.  The  exterior  is  faced 
with  Milton  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roof  is  of  brown  tiles.  The  entrance 
Jors,  °.  panelled  oak  open  into  Lake-road, 
the  hall,  which  is  entered  through  swinging 
g  ass  doors,  is  66  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide.  The 
librarian  s  desk  and  enclosure  faces  the 
entrance,  and  on  the  left  hand  is  the  general 
reading-room,  about  28  ft.  square,  and  on  the 
wi?  juniors’  reading-room,  28  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  with  the  lending  library  at  the  rear 
containing  shelving  for  6.000  volumes.  Behind 
trie  central  desk  is  the  reference  room  and  the 
librarian  s  room,  with  offices  adjoining.  The 
interior  is  arranged  as  one  large  hall  with 
panelled  roof,  with  dwarf  glazed  partitions, 
forming  the  separate  departments.  The  archi¬ 
tect  was  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman,  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor.  and  the  building  has  been  carried  out 
bv  Messrs  W.  E.  Jones  and  Son.  contractors, 
of  Bournemouth. 

New  Council  Buildings,  Cowdenbeath, 
N.B.— A  site  has  been  secured  in  High-street, 
Cowdenbeath,  for  the  erection  of  new  town 
council  chambers.  The  property  will  have  a 
frontage  to  the  street  of  52  ft.,  while  the 
front  floor  will  provide  for  the  town  clerk’s 
private  office  and  general  offices,  and  the 
burgh  courtroom,  29  ft.  by  15  ft.  Attached  to 
the  courtroom  is  the  magistrates’  apartment, 
while  accommodation  is  provided  for  witnesses. 
A  staircase  leads  from  the  centre  of  the 
entrance  hall  to  the  first  floor,  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  council  chamber,  measuring  29  ft. 
by  22  ft.  There  are  also  offices  and  com 
mittee  rooms.  A  heating  chamber  is  situated 
in  the  basement.  The  front  of  the  building 
will  be  finished  in  Dunfermline  granite.  The 

contractors  for  the  various  works  are- _ 

Mason,  Mr.  John  Summerville,  Cowdenbeath- 
joiner,  Messrs.  Bogie  and  Nicol.  Kirkcaldy; 
plumber,  Mr.  Sidney  Binning,  Cowdenbeath  • 
slater  and  plasterer.  Messrs.  John  Paul  and 
bons  Cowdenbeath ;  tile  work.  Messrs  Had- 
dow,  Forbes,  and  Co..  Edinburgh:  steel  work 
Messrs.  Blavden  and  Co.,  Glasgow:  glazier 
Messrs.  John  Haxton  and  Co..  Kirkcaldy 
The  architect  for  the  work  is  Mr.  T.  Hvslop 
Ure,  of  Dunfermline. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

New  Window,  Wellington  Church.— On 
the  17th  a  new  east  window  at  this  church 
was  dedicated.  It  is  a  three-light  window 
with  a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  centre  light 
and  figures  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
Prophet  Isaiah.  The  left  light  contains  the 
New  Testament  saints— St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark 
St.  Luke.  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Elizabeth,’ 
St.  Peter.  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  while  in  the  right  light  are  Old 
lestament  figures— Aaron.  Daniel.  Elijah 
Joshua,  Jacob,  David,  Abraham.  Noah,  and 
Moses.  The  window  was  designed  and 
executed  at  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Mayer  and 
Co.,  London. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 
Supply  of  the  Hartlepools. — 
1  he  Hartlepool  Gas  and  Water  Company 
obtained  powers  a  year  or  two  ago  to  carry 
out  considerable  works  for  giving  additional 
water  supply  to  East  and  West  Hartlepool 
and  have  spent  68,000^.  on  the  extension  of 
works  supplying  water  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  the  other  portion  of  the  work  being 
the  enlargement  of  the  storage  for  the  West 
Hartlepool  domestic  supply,  together  with  an 
additional  pumping  apparatus,  and  a  new 
engine  and  engine-house.  The  new  storage 
reservoir  for  the  trade  supply,  on  a  site  at 
Crooktoot,  has  a  storage  capacity  of  200,000,000 
gallons.  A  five-mile  conduit  will  convey  the 
water  to  the  towns.  The  construction  of  the 
reservoir  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
J.  l'oster,  of  Bingley.  at  a  cost  of  about  160 l. 
per  million  gallons.  The  works  were  designed 
end  carried  out  by  Mr.  Charts  R.  Fenwick, 
o.  Leeds,  Mr  F.  W.  Sutcliffe  having  charge 
as  resident  engineer.  For  the  domestic  supply 
of  West  Hartlepool  the  bore-holes  at  Dyke 
House  quarry,  which  are  carried  down  into 
the  limestone  rock,  give  a  supply  sufficient 
net  only  for  present  requirements,  but  for 
those  of  a  considerably  increased  population, 
-by  deepening  the  brick  culverts  running 
alongside  the  bore-holes,  and  into  which  the 
water  is  discharged,  additional  storage  is  pro 
Tided  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons.  The 
work  could  only  be  carried  out  slowly,  much 
of  it  having  to  be  done  under  water.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs  Sudron  and  Laycock. 
I  he  new  pumping  engine,  working  at  twenty- 
seven  revolutions  per  minute,  is  capable  of 


delivering  into  the  storage  tanks  200,000 
gallons  per  hour,  but  the  speed  can  be  in¬ 
creased  when  requisite.  The  contractors  for 

VVorihTU  ?f  ^  aPParatus  were  Messrs. 
Worth,  Mackenzie,  and  Co.,  of  Stockton,  all 
the  work  cohnected  with  the  building  and 
foundations  having  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 

,,n’  contractor,  Hartlepool.  The 
nest  Hartlepool  extensions  were  designed  and 
carried  out  by  the  company’s  engineer,  Mr. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— The  Department  of  “Assistance 
rublique  has  commissioned  M.  Roty,  the 
celebrated  artist  in  medal  engraving  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  medal  with  on  one  face  an  allegorical 
group  representing  “  La  Bienfaisance  confiant 
1  Humamte  a  1’Assistance  Publique  ”  ;  the 
other  face  to  show  a  cartouche  intended  for 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  recipient  of  the 
medal.— —M.  Weerts,  the  painter,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  State  to  decorate  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et 
Lhaussees.  in  the  Rue  Saints- Peres.  The 
scheme  of  decoration  will  include  three  ver¬ 
tical  mural  panels  and  a  large  ceiling  panel, 
with  allegorical  figures  symbolising  Electricity. 

Navigation,  Bridges,  and  Railways. - A  new 

building  is  to  be  erected  at  Toulon  for  the 
H1Sfc±ut^HeaIth  ^here,  at  an  estimated  cost 

of  1  <so, 000  francs. - M.  Sonnet,  architect,  of 

the  town  of  Conde-sur-Noireau,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  build  a  group  of  schools  there  at 

an  estimated  cost  of  118.000  francs. - A  now 

Mame  is  to  be  built  at  Saint-Just  (Marne). 

M.  Element  is  the  architect. - M.  Gerand, 

architect,  of  Bordeaux,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
c  ont,  for  1904-1905,  of  the  “  Societe  des  Archi¬ 
tects  de  Bordeaux  et  du  Sud-Ouest.” - The 

Prefecture  at  Quimper  (Finistere)  is  to  be 

rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  M.  Vallv. _ The 

fine  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Tours,  built  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Laloux,  was  formally  opened 

on  Sunday  _  last. - M.  Homolle  has  sent  a 

communication  to  the  Academie  des  Inscrip- 
hons  to  the  effect  that  he  has  discovered  at 
Delos  a  splendid  mosaic  representing  Dionysos 
armed  with  a  thyrsus,  and  riding  on  a  tiger 
The  work  is  judged  to  be  of  the  date  of  about 
300  b.c. 

Germany.— The  new  Protestant  church  which 
was  consecrated  on  the  31st  ult.  at  Speyer  has 
been  erected  by  contributions  from  Protestants 
throughout  the  world  in  memory  of  the  pro¬ 
test  entered  by  the  minority  of  the  ancient 
German  Diet  on  April  19,  1529.  against  the 
repressive  policy  of  Charles  V.  which  had  been 
ratified  by  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 
The  edifice  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  been 
built  after  the  designs  of  the  architects,  Fliigge 
and  Nordmann,  of  Essen.  It  has  a  length  of 
nearly  79  yds.,  while  the  transepts  are 
45  93  yds.  111  breadth.  The  interior  height 
of  the  central  cupo'la  is  over  78  ft.,  while 
the  tower  which  surmounts  the  porch  has  a 
height  of  over  327  ft.  The  whole  edifice  is 
constructed  of  grey  sandstone,  and  in  the 
porch  already  mentioned  is  a  statue  of  Luther 
trampling,  Bible  in  hand,  upon  the  Papal  bull. 
In  the  choir  are  stained-glass  windoAvs,  the 

gift  of  the  present  Emperor. - The  first 

premium  for  plans  for  new  schools  at  Vege- 
sack,  near  Bremen,  has  been  aAvarded  to  Herr 

Lang,  of  Gcestemiinde. - A  number  of  artists 

in  Dresden  have  formed  a  Society  of  Artists 
for  the  Erection  of  Monuments,  the  aim  of 
whicli  is  to  enable  the  architect  and  sculptor 
to  work  together,  each  performing  his  portion 
of  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the  unity 
of  the  whole  design  is  preserved. The  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  at  Speyer,  which  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  since  1890,  was  conse¬ 
crated  on  August  30 ;  the  church  was  designed 

by  MM.  Fliigge  and  Nordmann. - The  first 

Great  Rhineland  Art  Exhibition  will  be 

opened  at  Cologne  on  June  1,  1905. - A  new 

synagogue  is  in  course  of  construction  at 
Berlin,  from  the  designs  of  MM.  Hoeniger 

and  Sedelmeyer. - The  Lutheran  Church  at 

KrefeTd,  designed  by  Professor  Arnold  in 

Romanesque  style,  is  completed. - A  new 

hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Munich,  from  the 
plans  of  Herr  Schallener. 

Switzerland. — The  ancient  church  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Sempach,  is  being  restored;  the 
central  aisle  and  the  tower  date  from  the 
Romanesque  period,  whilst  the  choir  and  other 
portions  date  from  the  XVIth  century.  On 
examination  of  the  walls  three  different  layers 
were  discovered,  each  covered  with  paintings 

in  the  manner  of  its  time. - The  Town'  Hall 

at  Bern,  which  has  been  rebuilt  by  Herr 
Vischer,  was  declared  open  on  June  23.— — 
The  church  at  Rorschach,  designed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller,  of  Zurich,  was  consecrated  on 
June  5. 

The  Transvaal. — The  prevailing  depression 
does  not  seem  to  affect  materially  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  building  operations  in  and  around 
Johannesburg.  During  the  second  quarter  of 


this  year  the  Municipal  Council  passed  1 
buntings  fco  the  approximate  vain 
418,2/56.  The  actual  number  of  plans  appj 
was  588,  and  represented  1,489  build 
alterations,  and  additions,  with  accommod 
for  4,043  persons.  To  detail  the  items,  : 
were  401  dwellings,  114  additions  and  ai 
tions  to  dwellings,  563  rooms,  132  sheds 
stables,  and  106  shops.  Johannesburg  mi 
pality,  of  course,  takes  the  lead  in  bui 
operations ;  but  active  work  is  also  procet 
in  the  Vrededorp,  Doornfontein,  Bell 
Jeppes,  and  Turffontein  districts.  For 
fortnight  ended  July  25,  107  plans  were 
proved.  It  is  estimated  that  the  buili 
provided  for  under  these  plans  will  ac 
modate  575  persons,  and  the  estimated  ct 
86,000£. — African  Review. 

Sydney. — The  design  and  tender  of  Mi 
J.  Stewart  and  Co.  has  been  accepted  j 
new  bridge  over  Sydney  Harbour.  It  wi 

_  the  cantilever  type,  the  main  span  1 
1.350  ft.,  the  northern  shore  arm  of  the  J 
J^ver  ^fc‘  ^on&>  and  the  southern  shore 
500  ft.  long.  A  trial  cylinder  has  been! 
to  a  depth  of  90  ft.  at  the  site  of  the  nori 
pier  to  test  the  strata  below  the  harbour: 
with  the  result  that  it  has  been  decide 
take  the  foundation  down  to  the  rock,  ai 
is  proposed  to  form  an  island  by  filling 
short  distance  above  high-water  mark 
then  to  freeze  the  whole  of  the  material’: 
lying  the  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
water-tight  cylinder  from  the  surface  to 
rock. 

Cyprus.— The  new  port  of  Famagust 
approaching  completion.  The  work  has 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wills  and  Co.,  of  ] 
Chester,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H 
resident  engineer.  In  connexion  with 
port  a  small  rail  (or  rather  tram)  wa 
being  constructed  through  the  length  oi 
island,  chiefly  for  the  grain  trade;  but. 
also  hoped  that  the  two  improvements  of 
and  tram  may  open  the  country  to  the  ou 
world.  Its  natural  beauties  and  archasolo 
treasures  have  only  to  be  a  little  better  ki 
and  tourists,  would  flock  to  the  shores  of 
enchanting  island.  The  original  estimate 
r  amagusta  Harbour,  made  by  Messrs  C 
and  Mathews  in  1899,  was  124, 000^.  ;  the 
way  was  estimated  at  130, 000£.,  but  it  is  ui 
stood  the  works  are  being  carried  out  no" 
a  very  much  smaller  scale. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sr'0Fwr8I0JiAmA,,D  BbMNESS  ANNOUNCE 
--Mr.  IV.  J.  Tapper,  architect,  has  re 
from  1,  Raymond-builclings,  Gray's  Inn 
Melma-placo,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N  i 
Messrs.  Bonham  and  Sons  are  remoyinc 
showrooms  from  Nos.  80  and  52  to  IS 
Wigmore-street,  W. 

,  T?i?  S<Lf0?IS  EsmmoN.-From  th. 

to  the  25th  inst.  there  is  to  be  an 
nattonal  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  h 
the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  The  organis 
she  Congress  desire  to  invite  special  att 
to  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  their 
teefs  to  meet  and  hear  a  great  numl 
eminent  men  of  learning.  It  is  expecte 
more  than  three  hundred  eminent  schol 
Europe  and  America  will  deliver  discoui 
the  various  departments  and  sections  . 
Congress,  and  that  many  hundred  s 
communications  will  be  made  by  those  pi 

The  Ruskin  Museum,  Sheffield. 
annual  report  of  the  Ruskin  Museum 
mittee  states  that  the  museum  was  op 
i  ajS  ndunrg  official  year,  an 
6r  °f  ™ltors  was  47,357,  as  a 
68,525  the  year  before,  a  decrease  of 
ihis  large  difference  is  attributed  t 
abnormal  attendance  during  the  holiday 
Coronation  festivities  of  1902.  Durin 
past  year  the  special  exhibition  took  the 
°j  a,serif®  °f  examples  illustrative  of  tl 
of  the  old  Italian  masters,  copied  bv 
who  had  worked  under  Ruskin.  The  exa 
pioved  a  great  attraction,  and  were  thorc 
appreciated  by  many  students  and  v 
throughout  the  year.  A  Supplementary 
iogue  with  descriptive  notes  was  issued 
two  illustrated  lectures  were  given  b 
curator  on  the  collections.  The  museui 
tures  were  continued  during  the  winter  n 
ir  connexion  with  the  Free  Public  L 
bcheme  inaugurated  two  years  ago. 
lectures  given  by  the  curator  last  season 
two  lectures  on  the  old  Italian  mas 

.Florentine  Painters’’  and  “  Vei 
Painters” — and  three  lectures  on  the  art 
tice  of  John  Ruskin — “Early  Draw 
‘Drawings  for  Illustration,”  and  “ 
Drawings.”  The  lectures  were  illustrati 
specially  prepared  lantern  slides  of  the 
ings  and  drawings,  and  five  hundred  t 
for  the  series  were  issued  during  the  & 
the  lecture  room  being  well  filled  on 
occasion.  An  additional  cast  of  the 
taken  under  Professor  Ruskin’s  supervisi 
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native  work  of  the  Acanthus  Arch  of 
ijirk’s  Cathedral,  Venice,  has  been 
111  in  a  suitable  case  and  placed  in 
N  in  the  gallery.  During  the  year  the 
L  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  over- 
band  ore  now  in  a  state  of  good  “repair. 
ljt  the  additions  to  the  collections,  the 
kg  are  of  special  note: — The  volumes 
Bto  date  of  the  Library  Edition  of 
works,  presented  by  Mr.  George 
[jnd  the  literary  executors  under  the 
he  late  Professor  Ruskin ;  a  beautiful 
precious  opal  in  the  matrix  and  a 
of  Ruskin  plates,  by  Mr.  George 
[reproductions  of  prints  in  the  British 
sent  by  the  trustees;  and  the 
Medal  in  bronze,  presented  by  Mr. 
•yson,  of  Sheffield. 

ays  and  Light  Railways. — We  have 
the  official  circular  for  August  of  the 
ys  and  Light  Railways  Association. 
Is  a  copy  of  an  interim  report  on 
1  machinery  by  the  Engineering 
ds  Committee,  and  also  a  series  of 
answers  to  which  will  be  of  value  to 
ociation.  Their  offices  are  at  Clun 
Surrey-street,  Strand. 

[3NATED  Felt. — Judging  by  samples 
'us  by  the  manufacturers,  the  Patent 
I  Cloth  Company,  of  Leeds,  we  believe 
pensive  use  will  be  made  of  the 
|  now  being  introduced  and  manu¬ 
al  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
lated  felt.  This  is  a  cheap  form  of 
felt  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
ice  being  impregnated  with  a  chemical 
tion  intended  to  prevent  the  penetra- 
water  and  grease  from  above,  and 
y  of  the  felt  with  oil  for  the  purpose 
intin, g  the  entrance  of  moisture  from 
As  wo  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
jof  the  chemical  and  special  oil  em- 
jin  the  preparation  of  the  felt,  it  is 
>le  to  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  its 
1  efficiency,  but  the  physical  proper- 
the  material  itself  appear  to  be  per- 
itisfactory.  In  this  connexion  wo  may 
the  mean  results  of  some  tests  con- 
by  Messrs.  Kirkaldy  on  three  speci- 
j  the  felt.  The  original  thickness  was 
which  was  reduced,  under  a  gradu- 
reased  compressive  load,  to  0429  in. 
000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  but  on  the 
>n  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
of  the  load  the  thickness  was  found 
67  in.,  thus  giving  evidence  of  con- 
1  elasticity.  The  felt  is  produced  in 
egrees  of  hardness,  and  in  different 
ses,  to  suit  various  requirements.  It 
'  placed  under  heavy  machinery, 
tramway  rails,  for  minimising  vibra- 
walls  and  partitions,  and  upon  floors, 
cing  the  conduction  of  sound  and  heat 
preventing  the  percolation  of 
and  used  in  the  construction  of 
iting  rooms  and  chambers  for 
g  purposes.  It  would  be  too  much 
it  any  material  impregnated  with  oil 
ss  fire-resisting  properties,  the  absence 
ph  militates  somewhat  against  the 

1  adoption  of  this  felt  in  building 
|tion ;  but,  even  with  this  limitation, 
e  many  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
?fully  employed. 

rENT  Exploration  Fund.— The  annual 
'  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Caerwent 
tion  Fund  was  held  on  the  1st  inst., 
redegar  presiding.  Mr.  Martin,  the 
y,  said  that  nearly  120 /.  had  been 
id  there  was  now  only  sufficient  money 

2  weeks’  work.  Mr.  Swash  stated  that 
iport  Corporation  had  again  promised 
ribute  2 11.,  and  Mr.  Ashby  read  a 
ating  that  the  British  Association  had 

special  grant  of  15/.  to  be  expended 

3  exploration  of  the  mound  and  of  the 
ith  the  object  of  investigating,  by  a 
examination  of  the  earth  taken  from 
s.  the  plant  life  of  the  Roman-British 
The  museum  and  works  were  after- 
nspected,  Mr.  Ashby  describing  the 
found  inscribed  stone,  the  large  houses 
re  now  being  explored,  and  the  very 
ng  south  gate,  the  complete  excava- 
svhich  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
The  following  special  grants  have  been 
: — The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  25/.  ; 
tnd  Gloucester  Archaeological  Associa- 
.  ;  Bath  Field  Club,  50/.  ;  Ifton  Anti- 

Club,  5/.  Monmouth  and  Caerleon 
rian  Association,  25 /.  ;  Rhondda 
sts’  Association,  51.  5s.  :  Wool  hope 
ib,  21.  2s.  ;  and  the  Cardiff  Naturalists’ 
11.  Is. 

,n  Timber  for  the  United  States. — 
sul  Wardrop,  writing  from  St.  Peters- 
Julv  last,  states  that  the  United 
1  is  Russia’s  best  customer  for  timber, 
sia  supplies  about  one-quarter  of  the 
ount  imported  into  the  United  King- 
[’he  annual  value  of  the  trade  is 
,000,000/.  The  export  from  Cronstadt 
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and  St.  Petersburg  in  19U3  was  well  above 
the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  was 
only  exceeded  in  1901;  more  than  three-fifths 
ot  it  went  to  Hull,  London,  Leith,  Grange¬ 
mouth,  and  West  Hartlepool ;  prices  were,  on 
the  whole,  higher  than  they  had  been  ’  for 
some  years.  From  Finland  the  export  of 
sawn  wood  is  almost  the  same  as  in  1902, 
but  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
logs'  and  pit-props,  the  quantity  of  which  has 
doubled.  The  Finnish  Senate  has  authorised 
the  exploitation  of  the  forests  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Lapland  in  an  area  of  2,500,000 
hectares  (about  6,200,000  acres),  and  it  is  pro- 
P°s®d  be&ln  ^  cutting  down  8,000,000  to 
10.000,000  trees. 

Norwegian  Stone  Exports.— The  export  of 
STamte  from  Norway  was  somewhat  larger  in 
1903  than  in  previous  years,  but  the  prices 
were  low.  The  export  of  hewn  stone  from 
Christiania  is  only  an  insignificant  portion  of 
the  country’s  total  export.  The  principal 
centre  of  the  stone  trade  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  Smaalen  ;  in  these  quarries,  however, 
Christiania  capital  is  closely  concerned.  The 
yal,je  °f  the  country’s  total  export  of  granite 
1S  estimated  at  something  exceeding 
165,270/.,  against  137,725/.  in  1902.  Of  this 
sum  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  con¬ 
tributor,  whilst  Germany  takes  less  each  year, 
owing  to  Swedish  competition.  The  three 
principal  exporting  places  for  hewn  stone  are. 
in  order,  Fredrikstad,  Fredrikshald,  and 
Sarpsborg. 

Dantzig  Timber  Trade. — The  timber  trade 
of  Dantzig,  Mr.  Consul  Brookfield  reports,  has 
not  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  general 
depression  of  1901,  and  shippers  still  complain 
of  unremunerative  prices.  Owing  to  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  water  in  the  Vistula,  supplies  from 
Russia  reached  Dantzig  later  than  usual,  and 
thus  prevented  some  shippers  from  delivering 
their  orders  at  the  stipulated  time.  In  August, 
too,  the  British  demand  for  Dantzig  wood 
began .  to  slacken,  and  stocks1  accumulated 
accordingly.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
was  plenty  of  activity  in  the  timber  trade. 
The  supply  in  1901  was  315,450  loads,  valued 
at  661,955/.  ;  in  1902  it  was  191.450  loads, 
valued  at  443,680/.  ;  and  in  1903.  308,450  loads, 
valued  at  700,720 /.  In  another  part,  of  his 
report  Mr.  Brookfield  explains  that  the  kind 
of  wood  most  in  demand  for  the  British 
market  was  oak  for  railwav  sleepers. 

Artesian  Wells  in  Algeria.— The  sinking  of 
artesian  wells  in  Algeria  goes  on  quietly,  but 
continuously,  in  the  south,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  work  is  said  to  be  gradually  changing 
the  face  of  the  country.  Where  nothing  grew 
twenty  years  ago  are  now  flourishing  oases, 
planted  with  date  palms,  bringing  riches  to 
a  peoplo  who  formerly  lived  on  what  they 
could.  An  account  recently  published  by  the 
Algerian  Government  contains  the  following 
information :— The  total  depth  bored  in  the 
province  of  Constantine  from  June  1,  1856. 
/°n  ^une  -b  1902,  represents  38.702  metres 
(126,943  ft.),  divided  as  follows— 360  trials  of 
a  total  depth  of  27,919  metres  gave  485  beds 
of  ascending  water  and  568  beds  of  gushing 
water,  delivering  together  382,000  cubic  metres 
(840,782,000  gallons)  of  water  per  twenty-four 
hours;  257  trials  for  drinking  water,  repre¬ 
senting  a  depth  of  4.904  metres,  gave  138 
beds  of  ascending  water,  drinkable,  and  twelve 
beds  of  gushing  water,  the  total  delivery  per 
twenty-four  hours  being  1,200  cubic  metres 
(4,622,100  gallons) ;  177  trials  for  ordinary  wells 
and  forty  trials  of  the  strata  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  bridges  gave  together  229  beds  of 
very  drinkable  ascending  water  and  three  beds 
brackish.  The  very  successful  results  obtained 
in  Algeria  in  places  where  nothing  on  the 
surface  denoted  the  existence  of  underground 
water  may,  it  is  suggested,  be  useful  to  coun¬ 
tries  where  water  is  not  visible  on  the  surface. 
The  bed  of  water  has  been  struck  at  verv 
different  depths— from  79  to  150  metres.  The 
subterranean  water  contains  fishes,  which  have 
boen  thrown  up  through  the  boring  tubes— 
they  aro  quite  blind.  Fossils  of  all  sorts  have, 
also  been  thrown  up. 

Insanitary  Houses  in  Hull. — According  to 
the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
twenty-nine  slum  dwellings  were  demolished 
in  Hull  last  year.  Systematic  inspection 
resulted  in  eighty  dwelling-houses  being  re¬ 
ported  upon  as  unfit,  for  habitation  and  their 
owners  being  served  with  statutory  notices. 
Only  about  twenty  of  these  were  repaired. 
Of  the  remainder,  twenty-nine  have  been  de¬ 
molished  and  the  sites  cleared,  and  thirty-one 
converted  into  warehouses.  Only  in  four  cases, 
however,  were  legal  proceedings  instituted  for 
the  compulsory  closure  of  the  propertv. 

Pan-Celtic  Congress.— On  the  31st  ult.  Sir 
William  Preece  presided  at  the  afternoon 
sectional  meeting  of  this  Congress,  which  was 
devoted  to  papers  and  discussions  on  Celtic 
costumes,  customs,  and  folk-lore.  In  the 
course  of  his  presidential  address.  on 
“  Egyptian  and  Celtic  Lore  and  Worship,” 


Sir  William  Preet»  said  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  connexion  between  the  relic-ions 
language,  customs,  and  rites  of  the  An cient 
Egyptian  and  those  of  the  Ancient  Briton 
Tacitus  mentioned  the  mysteries  of  Germany 
as  being  similar  to  those  of  Egypt  ami  Brit/in 
Professor  Rhys  had  shown/ “a  “  CeTti c 
Britain,  that  tho  Druids  were  so  like  Egyp¬ 
tian  magicians,  that  an  old  Irish  writer  called 
Jannes  and  Jambres  Egyptian  Druids.  Not 
much  was  known  of  Druidism,  for  the  early 
Colts  had  no  written  literature.  When  they 

scrim  The  o"  %iy.  USGd  tho 

senpt.  The  Ogam  inscriptions  were  compara¬ 
tively  modern.  Omsar,  Diodorus,  Strabo  Taci¬ 
tus,  and  Pliny  wrote  much  about  the  Druids 
who  were  the  priests,  judges,  doctors,  teachers’ 

CeitsSOPThL  s?lentlsts'  and  magicians  of  the 
Gelts.  they  knew  astronomy.  They  wor 
shipped  the  Supreme  Being,  ind  they  made 
the  oak  His  symbol.  Their  only  temjle  was 
an  oak  groAo,  an  oak  tree  being  their  holy 
of  holies  It  was  regarded  not  only  as  the 
rZd  °m’lUUt  aS  tlle.  temporary  residence  of 
God,  as  Moses  regarded  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness.  This  was  essentially  an  Egyptian 
idea  Every  Egyptian  temple  had  an  inner 
sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  De“y 
was  supposed  to  reside.  The  Druids  tanlS 
an  eternal  life,  and,  like  the  Egyptian,"^ 
heved  in  the  resurrection,  for  which  they'  pre- 
IharBn'  ,,Pro,fe3sor  Khys  had  pointed  out  that 
the  Celtic  language  was  full  of  a  pre-Aryan 
influence  and  Professor  Morris  Jones  had 
dealt  ably  with  the  pre-Aryan  syntax  in  in¬ 
sular  Celtic.  The  aborigines  of  Wales  were 
probably  savages,  but  they  were  ousted  by 
the  Iberians  who  came  there  through  GaS 
and  Spain  from  North  Africa.  The  Copts 
fnled10  Borers  were  their  survivals  to-day 
m  and  near  Egypt.  Ethnology  proved  this  bv 
the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  philology  eo„! 
firmed  it  by.  the  similarity  of  language 
Ancient  Egyptian  agreed  very  closely  with  this 
pre-Celtic  dialect,  not  only  in  the’  order  of 

mtha  sen.t0'lce.  .‘he  peculiar  personal 
suffixes,  the  periphrastic  conjugation  of  pro- 
nouns  and  propositions,  the  mode  of  wford 
building  but  in  the  remarkable  use  of  letters 

iClf  h  SJ  hab‘es  which  had  "°  equivalent 
f® "?'■ ,sh  and  an  apparent  system  of  muta¬ 
nt/  Th  /“"l  thc  coincidence  was  abso- 
thi  tv  .  llless  lanSuaSes  came  before 

the  subject.  This  was  not  the  case  in  any 
Aryan  tongue.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  this 

rSVl-rT  10  rMist  eppelu- 

sion  that  Welsh  and  Ancient  Egyptian  were 
closely,  allied.  The  Eastern  influence  was  seen 
in  the  formation  of  personal  names.  There 
was  more  that  was  Semitic  in  that  practice 
than  Aryan.  The  Aryan  practice,  as  seen  in 
Greek  and  Latin  and  continued  in  modern 
E-ope  was  quite  different.  Professor  Rhys  had 
sf™  could  well  bo  more  conclu 

sive  as  to  the  former  presence  in  these  islands 
ot  a  population  of  natives  of  non-Arvan 
origin.  One  more  link-the  Aryan  race  had 
been  everywhere  patriarchal,  but  tho  Berber 
™d  Plg-Aryan  raoe  in  Britain  were  matriarchal 
-Iho  Pharaonic  system  of  marrying  one’s 
sister  led  him  .to  think  that  the  matriarchal 
system  existed  in  Egypt.  When  the  king  died 
in  Berber  or  was  deposed — a  common  occur- 
was,n?3  hl.s  5011  who  succeeded  him 
but  the  son  of  his  sister.  Again,  the  dress  of 
the  Druid  and  Egyptian  priests  were  some¬ 
what  similar.  Both  rituals  had  mystic  dances 

si„n,arTh°nb0arS  !"  Vleir  relifP°'«  Proces¬ 
sions.  The  Druidical  ark  was  a  symbol  of  the- 
Deluge  and  was  undoubtedly  Aryan  in  its 
?nr'El"  VLAke  ‘^Egyptians,  who  worshipped- 
the  bull,  the  Druids  had  Hu.  the  Roval  bull 
and .  Beuno,  the  ox  of  the  ship,  and  both  the 
Ancient  Britons  and  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
tho  eagle  and  the  wolf,  rites  which  had 
according  to  Davies,  passed  from  Egypt.’ 
through  Phrygia  and  Greece,  into  Etruria  and) 
Ueltia. — Times. 

The  Simplon  Tunnel. — Mr .  Towsey,  British 
uonsul  at  Milan,  in  a  communication  to  the 
foreign  Office,  published  on  Monday  last 
‘  J\eportl %  fr°m  Domodossoka  stat<; 

that  19.304  metres  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel  had' 
been  pierced  by  August  1.  that  the  daily  pro- 
gress  made  throughout  the  month  of  July 
was  6  70  metres,  and  that  the  total  pierced  in 
that  month  was  209  metres.  On  August  1.  426 
metres  had  still  to  be  pierced,  but  this  had 
been  reduced  to  377  metres  bv  August  7.  Work 
has  been  suspended"  on  the  “north  side  since 
last  May.  and  has  had  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  south  side.  It  is  now  expected  that  the 
tunnel  will  be  completely  pierced  by  the 
middle  of  October,  1904.  but  naturally  it  can- 
not  be  opened  to  traffic  before  next  vear. 
l  bltlon  which  was  to  bave  been 'held 

fi,-  an  *n  -^905  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
h“ls  tiinnol  has  been  postponed  to  1906. 
Another  international  section  has  been  added 
to  those  previously  announced.  It  is  described 
as  a  working  hall  for  industrial  arts,’  and 
divided  into  the  following  categories: _ (1)' 
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Graphic  arts  and  the  manufacture  of  artistic 
and  decorative  paper ;  (2)  artistic  manufacture 
of  metals  and  wood ;  (3)  ceramic,  pottery, 
glass;  (4)  textile  industries  and  allied  manu¬ 
factures  ;  (5)  wallpapers,  tapestry,  worked  and 
decorative  leather,  wall  hangings,  etc.  ;  (6) 

industrial  arts  generally.” 

Preservation  op  Tintern  Abbey. — The  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  east  window  of  Tintern  Abbey, 
which  is  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  general 
overhauling  of  the  whole  ruin,  is  now  being 
carried  out.  Examination  of  the  central  shaft 
has  shown  that  the  stone  has  been  so  much 
affected  by  the  weather  that  if  it  is  taken 
down  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  put  up  again. 
What  shall  be  done  is  still  under  considera¬ 
tion,  one  project  being  to  strengthen  it  by 
the  addition  of  narrow  steel  bands  placed 
close  to  the  stonework.  The  other  work  of 
preservation  takes  the  form  of  pointing  the 
ashlar  in  many  places  and  filling  in  the  gaps 
between  the  masonry  on  the  exposed  summits 
of  the  walls  either  with  cement  dr  lead,  for 
this  will  prevent  the  percolation  of  the  rain. 
Above  the  east  and  west  windows  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  nave  are  gables,  pierced  with 
smaller  Gothic  windows.  These  also  are  all 
being  pointed,  and  any  loose  pieces  of  masonry 
will  be  fixed.  The  mullions  and  tracery  of 
some  of  the  windows  to  the  south  of  the  nave 
have  been  already  strengthened.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Waller,  architect,  of  Gloucester. 

— - - - 

legal. 


THE  WEST-END  ANCIENT  LIGHT  CASE. 

In  the  Vacation  Court  on  Wednesday  the 
case  of  Milton  v.  Maskelyne  was  again  in  the 
list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Bigham. 

On  the  case  being  called  on.  counsel  stated 
that  the  parties  were  gradually  coming  to 
an  agreement,  and  they  desired  that  it  should 
stand  over  for  one  week. 

His  Lordship  acceded  to  the  application, 
remarking  that  it  was  time  that  the  case 
vanished  from  the  list. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  AT  HADLEY. 

The  case  of  Scrivener  and  others  v.  Ager 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  in  the  Vaca¬ 
tion  Court  on  Wednesday  on  an  application 
by  the  plaintiffs,  the  freeholders  and  occupier 
of  No.  184,  High-street,  Hadley,  near  Barnet, 
for  an  interim  injunction  restraining  the 
defendant  until  the  trial  from  building  on  the 
site  of  No.  182,  High-street,  Hadley,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  light  coming  to  an  ancient 
window  in  the  plaintiffs’  premises. 

In  the  result  His  Lordship  directed  that 
the  motion  should  stand  over  until  the  trial, 
the  costs  being  reserved. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

28,232  of  1903.— W.  Shrivell:  An  Outward 
Opening  Casement. 

An  outward  opening  side-hung  casement  pro¬ 
vided  with  extended  or  outwardly'  projecting 
joints  or  hangings,  which,  when  open,  create 
a  space  or  opening  between  casement  and 
frame,  through  which  the  outer  side  is  easily 
accessible  from  within. 

19,102  of  1903—  G.  Von  Pechy:  Locks  or 
Fastenings  for  Doors. 

A  lock  or  fastening  for  doors  adapted  to  be 
opened  or  closed  from  a  distance,  comprising, 
in  combination  with  the  usual  lock  case  and 
staple  plate,  a  latch  guided  by  a  roller  pro¬ 
jecting  through  a  horizontal  slot  of  the  latch, 
an  angle  lever  pivoted  in  the  lock  case,  a 
horizontal  stud  projecting  from  the  end  of 
the  vertical  arm  of  the  lever  and  engaging 
with  a  vertical  slot  of  the  latch,  a  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  other  arm  of  the  angle  lever, 
a  cord  attached  to  the  same  end  of  said  lever 
guided  over  rollers  to  the  place  from  which 
the  door  is  to  be  opened,  a  knee-joint  arm 
projecting  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
weighted  arm  of  the  angle  lever,  a  casing  in 
the  lock  case  above  the  latch,  a  spoon-shaped 
bucket,  pivoted  in  said  casing,  a  loose  ball  in 
said  bucket,  an  opening  iD  the  front  wall  of 
said  casing,  an  arm  of  the  knee-joint  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  angle  lever  reaching  behind  the 
bucket  and  a  blade  spring  above  the  casing 
to  press  on  the  angle  lever  when  it  is  lifted. 

19,359  of  1903.— A.  P.  Towl:  An  Adjustable 
Bracket  for  Shelves  or  other  purposes. 

An  adjustable  bracket  for  supporting  a  weight, 
consisting  of  a  socket  or  sleeve  portion  adapted 
to  embrace  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  section 

•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 

opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patent*  upon  them  cad 
be  made. 
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of  a  standard,  and  slide  thereon,  and  an  out¬ 
wardly-extending  pivoted  arm,  which  latter,  at 
a  point  below  the  pivot,  short  of  the  elbow, 
is  adapted  to  press  on  the  surface  of  the 
standard  through  the  medium  of  an  interpo  ed 
roller,  block,  ball,  or  other  distance  piece,  and 
cause  sufficient  friction  to  prevent  the  down¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  bracket. 

19,564  of  1903.— W.  H.  Hoyle  and  T.  Barker  : 
Hydraulic  Appliances  for  Opening  and 
Closing  Gates  and  other  Movable  Struc¬ 
tures  which  are  acted  upon  by  Hydraulic 
Bams  or  Pistons. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  levers,  connecting  rods,  and 
valves,  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  four-wav 
valve  with  suitable  inlets  and  outlets.  In 
carrying  this  invention  into  effect  a  plug  tap 
or  valve  is  used  with  four  portways,  the  said 
portways  being  formed  in  the  plug  at  equal 
quarters  of  a  circle  in  the  periphery  of  the 
plug;  the  first  portway  leads  to  the  second 
portway  by  a  curved  passage  formed  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  plug  or  valve,  thus  forming 
a  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  portway. 

A  similar  passage  is  also  formed  from  the 
third  portway  to  the  fourth  portway.  The 
valve  casing  or  valve  body  is  formed  with 
four  ports,  corresponding  with  the  four  ports 
in  the  plug. 

20,438  of  1903.— E.  R.  Fawcett:  Ajijiliances 
for  the  Prevention  of  Hoist  Accidents. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  two  flaps 
or  doors,  one  hinged  or  pivoted,  to  the  hoist 
floor,  and  the  other  hinged  or  pivoted  to  the 
floor  of  the  room,  and  placed  in  juxtaposition 
to  each  other. 

20,504  of  1903. — W.  G.  Hodgson  :  A  Lifting 
Apparatus. 

A  portable  lifting  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
wheeled  frame  supporting  a  pair  of  vertically- 
disposed  tubes,  one  situated  within  the  other, 
the  inner  of  said  tubes  being  adapted  to  be 
raised  tyid  lowered  and  maintained  at  any 
desired  position,  and  having  pivotally  con¬ 
nected  at  its  upper  end  a  lifting  arm,  pole,  or 
lever,  provided  with  a  hook  or  the  like  at 
one  end,  and  a  handle  (with  or  without  a 
balance  weight)  at  the  other,  said  lifting  arm 
or  the  like  having  a  series  of  holes  formed 
therein  for  the  object  of  adjustment. 

20.517  of  1903. — C.  McCallum  and  J. 
McGruther:  Fixing  of  Pulleys,  Electric 
Wires,  and  such  like  to  Ceilings. 

Fixing  electric  wires,  pulleys,  and  such  like 
to  ceilings,  consisting  in  an  attachment  com¬ 
posed  of  an  inverted  dome  or  cup-shaped  piece 
of  metal  formed  with  pointers  and  counter¬ 
sunk  holes  for  fixing  it  to  a  ceiling,  and  having 
lateral  or  circumferential  holes  or  apertures 
and  a  central  hole  for  the  insertion  of  the 
electric  conductors  for  suspending  an  elec¬ 
trolier  or  lamp,  or  adapted  for  a  pulley  screw 
or  screws  in  use  with  laundry  bolts. 

20,852  of  1903. — J.  Soss  :  Hinges. 

A  hinge  comprising  three  parts,  one  of  which 
consists  of  a  plate  having  a  longitudinal  open¬ 
ing  in  one  edge  thereof  and  an  oblong  member 
arranged  transversely  therein  and  connected 
at  the  ends  thereof  with  said  plate,  and  convex 
in  cross  section  on  one  side  and  plane  on 
the  other,  the  convex  side  of  said  member 
being  provided  at  the  opposite  ends  thereof 
with  segmental  shoulders  or  projections  having 
segmental  grooves  in  the  opposite  faces 
thereof,  and  said  member  being  also  provided 
adjacent  to  one  edge  thereof,  and  on  the 
convex  side  thereof  with  lugs  or  projections ; 
another  part  consisting  of  a  plate  provided 
with  a  longitudinal  opening  in  one  edge 
thereof,  and  with  an  oblong  member  secured 
therein,  and  said  member  being  segmental  in 
cross  section  and  provided  at  its  opposite  ends 
and  on  its  concave  side  with  segmental  shoul¬ 
ders  or  projections,  in  the  opposite  face  of 
which  are  formed  segmental  grooves,  said 
member  being  also  provided  on  its  concave 
side  and  near  the  edge  thereof  with  lugs  or 
projections ;  the  other  member  consisting  of 
an  oblong  plate  segmental  in  cross  section 
and  thickened  at  both  ends  and  provided  in 
each  end  with  a  segmental  groove,  said  parts 
being  connected  and  adapted  to  turn  one  upon 
another. 

21,533  of  1903. — W.  Pemberton  and  J.  Dyson  : 

Boilers  for  Hot  Water  Heating  Apparatus. 
This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  boiler 
for  hot  water  heating  apparatus  of  a  vessel 
containing  water  heated  by  a  flue  from  the 
boiler  furnace  connected  to  an  internal  flue 
or  tube,  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  water  vessel 
and  from  thence  to  the  chimney  or  smoke 
outlet. 

21,540  of  1903. — J.  Jackson  :  Lifts  or  Elevators. 
A  lift  or  elevator,  consisting  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  collapsible  or  folding  gate,  a  locking 
and  releasing  device  by  which  the  starting 
and  stopping  rope  is  locked  and  released,  or 
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an  electrical  switch  operating  part  is  Id 
and  released,  said  locking  or  releasing  \ 
being  connected  with  and  operated  bv> 
of  the  vertically  moving  parts  of  the  gat 
the  back  or  fixed  portion  thereof. 

21.692  of  1903. — J.  N.  Russell:  Hot  II 
Circulation  Apparatus. 

A  hot  water  circulation  apparatus,  const: 
in  introducing  air  or  other  equivalent  gat 
fluid  under  pressure  into  the  water  ini 
ascension  pipe  leading  to  the  top  tank,  fof 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  upward  flol 
water  in  said  pipe. 

22,450  of  1903.— Tonks,  Ltd.,  and  W.  Spab 
CasemSnt  Stays. 

A  casement  stay,  the  said  casement  stay 
sist’ing  essentially  of  a  slotted  plate  on 
hinged  casement  frame,  the  upper  part  ol 
slot  of  which  plate  has  in  it  a  series  of  I 
or  recesses  for  a  fastening  gravity  bolt  or  J 
on  a  pin  on  the  pivot  stay  or  casement  1 
to  engage  with  and  thereby  lock  or  f 
the  arm  where  the  locking  or  fastening  bd 
knob  is  actuated  by  gravity  alone  o: 
gravity  supplemented  bv  the  pressure  • 
spring. 

26,731  of  1903.— J.  W.  Rice:  A  PoA 
Platform. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  portable  platJ 
for  the  use  of  painters  and  others,  ad 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  manni 
A  board  is  provided  having  about  one-] 
of  its  length  of  greater  width  than  the  9 
two-thirds,  the  wider  part  forming  the  aj 
platform.  In  the  narrower  part  two  slob] 
provided  in  which  run  two  balls  conid 
above  the  board  by  a  strap  and  below 
board  by  a  cross-bar  having  t_wo  dowm 
pointing  rods,  wing  or  fly  nuts  being  pro- 
on  the  balls  to  enable  them  to  be  retain? 
any  part  of  the  slots.  Below  the  front  eij 
the  actual  platform  is  hinged  one  end : 
three-sided  strut,  in  such  a  manner  thail 
inner  end  of  the  strut  will  be  considel 
below  the  inner  end  of  the  platform  when 
strut  is  opened,  by  straightening  tie-bars  h;! 
a  rule  joint  in  the  centre  of  their  length?! 
having  one  end  hinged  to  the  strut  ami 
other  to  the  actual  platform. 

10,575  of  1904. — G.  R.  WTushabt  :  .4  Valvl 
Wash-hand  Basins. 

A  devioe  comprising  a  basin  provided  vt 
discharge  port,  having  vertically  arrfi 
recesses  and  a  shoulder,  a  bushing  pror 
with  a  flange  adapted  to  rest  upon  the  t| 
der  to  support  the  bushing  and  to  fof' 
valve  seat,  vertically  arranged  ribs  old 
bushing  to  engage  the  recesses  to  preverd 
bushing  from  turning,  a  frame  exteil 
across  the  bushing  at  a  point  adjacei] 
lower  end  and  adapted  to  prevent  the  ptc 
of  foreign  matter  through  the  bushinj 
screw-threaded  stem  centrally  and  vertj 
arranged  upon  the  frame,  a  disc-shaped  o 
adapted  to  engage  the  flange  to  closoj 
discharge  port,  a  sleeve  depending  froro 
underside  of  the  valve  and  adapted  to  ri 
the  stem,  and  a  lever  conforming  to  thdi 
tour  of  the  interior  of  the  basin  and  se,* 
to  the  valve. 

11,995  of  1904. — A.  Zahn:  Adjustable  p 
billed  School  Desks  and  Forms. 

An  adjustable  form  comprising,  in  com 
tion  with  the  usual  .uprights,  a  desk,  a  : 
a  shelf,  a  seat,  and  a  connecting  beam! 
end  of  which  is  fixed  in  the  frame  0 
upright,  the  other  end  being  adjustably  g 
in  a  guide  piece  fixed  on  the  lower  si: 
of  the  seat,  a  screw-bolt  downwardly  pij 
ing  from  the  seat  through  a  longitudinal 
of  the  connecting  beam,  and  a  thumb-n 
the  lower  end  of  the  screw-bolt  for  sec*' 
the  beam  in  its  position  with  regard  t 
seat. 

14,011  of  1904. — C.  McCallum  andi 

Stewart:  Portable  Attachment  of  “  'I 
chers  ”  and  like  Appliances  to  Bathl 
the  like._ 

This  relates  to  the  attachment  of  “  wrenci 
and  the  like  to  baths  and  the  like,  conei 
of  a  metal  bracket  mounted  on  a  wall  b: 
above  the  bath  by  which  a  piece  of  wo 
supported  and  clamped  rigidly  in  pcf 
for  the  accommodation  and  support  oil 
“  wrencher,”  in  combination  with  a  semii 
shaped  piece  of  metal  for  attaching  the" 
of  wood  to  the  bath  at  its  opposite  end.' 
14.375  of  1904. — D.  F-  Henry,  Junior:  Del 
Devices  for  Tile  and  like  Moi 
Machines. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  roti 
tile-turning  mechanism,  a  palette  c 
thereby  and  adapted  to  support  the  tile 
turned,  a  movable  palette  receiving  si 
having  position  normally  in  the  path.c 
turning  mechanism,  means  for  retractin 
support,  and  means  for  returning  the  sa 
palette  receiving  position. 
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,471  of  1904. —  H.  S.  Hale:  Combination  of 

I 'Bath,  Lavatory  Basin,  Flushing  Cistern,  and. 
Water  Closet. 

lis  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  basin 
a  fixed  flushing  tank  below  said  basin,  and 
to  which  the  same  is  adapted  to  discharge, 
jwater  closet  below  and  connected  with  said 
Ink,  a  common  supply  pipe  and  connexions 
Itween  the  same  and  said  basin  and  tank, 
•  d  a  valve  in  the  connexion  between  Baid 
|pe  and  tank. 

1,050  of  1904. — P.  Ruscheweyh:  Chimney-toys 
| and  the  like. 

I  chimney-top  characterised  by  the  upper 
wl  being  constituted  by  two  parts,  between 
lich  are  arranged  the  weathercock  and  the 
aring  rod  guide,  and  which  are  connected 
|  screws,  the  lower  cowl  being  secured  to 
Be  said  upper  cowl,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
Bsans  of  lateral  screws,  and,  on  the  other 
Ind,  by  means  of  a  retaining  piece  mounted 
|  the  upper  cowl  and  having  a  wide  head, 
Id  in  which  the  suction  cone  is  constituted 
I  several  separate  plates,  the  bent  flanges  of 
|iich  as  wind  guide  surfaces  are  detachably 
pared  together,  the  plates  or  the  lower  ex¬ 
cision  of  the  chimney-top  being  detachably 
cured  to  the  suction  cone  plates  by  means 
|  screws,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
limney-top  to  be  easily  taken  to  pieoes  and 
[acted. 

H.  102  of  1904. — W.  R.  Lester:  Olazing  Bars 
I or  Astragals  for  Roof  Lights  and  Windows. 

|  glazing  bar  or  astragal,  consisting  of  a 
Slntral  core  of  inverted  T-form,  and  having 

i  vertical  and  a  more  or  less  horizontal 
mber,  steps  upon  the  horizontal  member, 
id  a  sheath  enclosing  the  core,  and  having 
|>s  projecting  upwards  from  the  edges  of  the 
bps,  and  from  the  edges  of  the  horizontal 
ember. 

|650  of  1903. — J.  Perry:  Construction  of 
I Wells  and  Cess-pools. 

pis  invention  consists  in  lining  the  walls  of 
foils  for  spring  water  and  dumb  wells  or 
uspools  with  earthenware  pipes  impermeable 
|  water,  in  place  of  brickwork,  which,  as  is 
])11  known,  permits  surface  water  and  drain- 
BB  to  percolate  into  the  well. 

1568  of  1903.— J.  G.  Conde  (A.  Fernandez)  : 
Wramework  and  Ventilating  Devices  for 
VTunnels,  Shafts,  Mines,  or  the  like. 
ii  arrangement  for  lining  the  walls  of  tun- 
ils,  shafts,  mines,  and  the  like,  comprising 
I  series  of  frames  connected  together  at 
jtervals  apart  by  longitudinal  braces  and 
jrrugated  plates,  the  latter  preferably  arched 
jmewhat,  in  combination  or  not  as  desired 
th  a  cross  girder  or  brace  near  the  top  of 
[oh  frame  for  bracing  the  two  side  pieces 
tether,  and  a  legging  for  separating  the 
lace  above  from  the  space  below  this  brace, 
that  the  space  above  acts  as  a  longitudinal 
Intilating  shaft. 

J, 624  of  1903.— J.  W.  Brown  :  A  Flood  Qidly 
nnd  Weir  Chamber  Combined. 
iiis  relates  to  means  for  carrying  off  storm 
liter  and  preventing  flooding,  consisting  of 
.0  usual  or  suitable  gully  furnished  with  a 
fir  chamber,  in  combination  with  a  weir,  into 
jiich  the  water  and  obstruction  are  thrown 
a  grate  surface  suitably  inclined  towards 
!e  kerb. 

1,181  of  1904.— P.  SteenbOCK:  Manufacture  of 
k  Material  Designed  for  the  Production  of 
pement. 

;  process  of  manufacturing  a  material 
signed  for  the  production  of  cement,  con¬ 
king  in  mixing  beryllium  compounds,  diffi- 
ltly  soluble  in  water,  and  reacting  with  or 
composable  by  phosphoric  acids  or  their 
iid  salts,  with  like  compounds  of  light  metals, 
deluding  zinc. 


)ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT, 
gust  24. — Frank  S.  Parsons  (at  Shipston- 
ou-Stour). 

kdington,  Worcester. — Freehold  farm,  211  a. 

3  r.  39  p .  £1,820 

August  20. — Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Bognor). 
knor,  Sussex. — Albert-rd.,  “  Seacroft,”  f., 

[  y.r.  00/ .  1,075 

Bloucester-rd.,  corner  plot  of  land,  f .  255 

ddison,  Miles,  &  Maddison  (at  Gorleston).  '  1 
rleston.  Suffolk. — 73  and  74,  Cliff-hill,  f., 

y.r.  28/ .  ~  360 

1,  Springfleld-rd.,  f.,  p .  330 

leach-rd.,  corner  plot  of  land,  f .  103 

August  31. — Francis  Dod  &  Co. 
lonbury. — 26,  Canonbury-sq.,  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  4s.,  e.r.  50/ .  245 

ckney.  — 30  and  32,  Tower-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

89/.  14s .  550 

itenham. — 269,  Hlgh-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

8 1.  8s.,  y.r.  36/ .  310 

Robert  Tidey  &  Son.  1 

rkenwell. — Myddelton-st.,  a  profit  rental  of 

125/.  10s.  for  7  yrs .  160 

Beauvoir  Town. — 9,  Ardleigh-rd.,  u.t.  19  £ 

yr3.,  g.r.  51.,  y.r.  36/ .  255 


£555 


De  Beauvoir  Town. — 20  and  22,  Balmes-rd., 

u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s.,  y.r.  77/ . 

Hoxton. — 56  and  58,  De  Beauvoir-cres.,  u.t. 

22J  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  0s.,  y.r.  84/.  18s .  425 

Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Oving,  Sussex. — Freehold  house  and  meadow, 

1  a.  0  r.  34  p .  310 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens ;  yd.  for  yard;  g.r.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public- house;  0.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  September  12. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — Meeting  of  Organising 
Committee,  3  p.m.  Examination  and  Literary  Com¬ 
mittee,  5  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  17. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Reading 
Waterworks. 

Architectural  Association. — Week-end  visit  to  Kettering 
and  district. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  South 
Shields.  \  , 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymouB 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  on  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistio 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  b.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  16  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  10  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Flettons  .  1  10  0  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  13  0 

BestFareliamRed  3  12  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  „  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  IS  0  0 

Headers  .  12  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cliam- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


BRICKS,  &c. — ( continued ). 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly,  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£  „  ,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebea,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Niue 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  ,,  „ 

8.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly .depot. 

Beer  „  16  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,, 

Red  Corseliill  „  2  5  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  (| 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  .2  6  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  /random  sizes)  0  11 J  ,, 

2  in.  to  2|  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7J  ,,  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

6  in.  sa wn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  ,,  n 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  „  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

,,  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

•>  ii  ••  3  in.  do.  1  „  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
18x10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES. 


Best  plam  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8 

Best  "Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Hartsliill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s  d 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10  6 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

Battens :  best  2£  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8 in.,  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  and  Sin.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  0  less  than  . 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

PRICES  CURRENT,— Continued  on  page  283. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

( For  some  Contracts,  &c,,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


New  Technical  Schools,  Kingstown  . 

Public  Library  Building  . 

New  School,  Poulton . 

New  Buildings  at  Workhouse,  Hillingdon  East  .... 
New  Public  Offices . 


By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Kingstown  (Ireland)  U.D.C . 

Benwell  and  Fenham  U.D.C . 

Wallasey  Education  Committee  .. 
Uxbridge  Guardians . 

Not  stated  . 

75 1..  40 1„  and  25 1 . 

Not  Stated . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered! 


Sept.  14 
Sept.  30 
do. 

Oct.  1 
Oct.  31 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Making-up  of  York-road  . 

Alters.  &  Additions  to  Wesleyan  Ch.,  Machen,  Mon. 

Free  Library  Building  . 

Alterations  to  Tintern  National  School . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works . i 

Public  Library  . 

Sewering,  Drng..  Pav.,  etc.,  Limebank-st.,  Manchester 
Sewerg.,  Drng.,  Pav.,  etc..  Stamford-rd.,  S.  Manchester 
Draining,  Pav.,  etc.,  Nnsh-st.,  Ardwick,  S.  Manchester 
Draining,  Pav.,  etc.,  Morna-st.,  Ardwick,  S.  Manchester  j 
Draining,  Pav.,  etc.,  Charlestown-rd.,  N.  Manchester 
Drng., Pav., etc.,  Portland-rd.,Rusholme,S. Manchester  I 
Drng.,  Pav.  etc.,  Cedar-gr.,  Fallowfleld,  S.  Manchester  : 
Drng.,  Pav..  etc..  Thom-gr.,  Fallowfleld,  S.  Manchester 
Sewering,  etc.,  Fenton-st.,  W.  Gorton,  S.  Manchester 

Broken  Granite  and  Flints  . | 

♦Erection  of  Chimney  Shaft  . 

Painting  Ironwork  of  Bridges  . 

Street  Repairs . 

Electrical  Equipment  of  Tramways  . 

Furniture  for  Monega-road  Board  School . 

Cookery  Centre  and  Additional  Staircase . 

Erection  of  Pumping  Station,  etc.,  at  Warley . | 

Widening  of  Warrington  Bridge . 

Library,  Public  Offices,  and  Assembly  Hall . 

Erect,  of  Twenty-three  Cottages.  Hull  and  Selby  Rly. 
Addns.  &  Alters,  to  Parcels  Office,  Harrogate  Station 
Painting  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Warrington.. 

Erection  of  Shelter  Hall  . 

Pumping  Sta.,  Steel  Water  Tanks,  Gas  Engine,  etc. 

Construction  of  Propagating  Pit  House  . 

Road  Materials,  Team  Labour,  Ironmongery,  etc.  . . 

Painting  Labourers’  Dwellings,  Ancoats  . 

Making  Trial  Holes . 

Iron  Railing  for  Ramparts  . 

Erect.  Fmhse.,  Alters.,  etc.,  Fm.  Bldgs.,  Walla &Cylla 

Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Erection  of  Schoolroom,  Aberbargoed,  Mon . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . j 

New  Tower,  etc.,  to  St.  Thomas's  Ch.,  St.  Annes-on-Sea  | 

Caretaker's  Apartments,  Nunhead  Library  . 

Two  Additional  Cottage  Homes  at  Marston  Green  . . 

Jarrah  Wood  Paving . 

Tar  Paving  and  Re-setting  Kerb  and  Channel . 1 

Repairs  to’ Floating  Stage,  Seacombe  Ferry . 

Street  Works,  Belvedere  . I 

New  Northern  District  Post  Office,  Liverpool . 

Construction  of  Light  Railways . 

Deep- Bored  Well  and  Catchment  at  Pumping  Station 
Drainage,  etc.,  London-road  Improvement  Scheme. . 
♦Reconstruc.  Bdge.  over  Grand  June.  Canal  at  Acton-la. 

♦Sewer  Works  in  Waxlow-road,  Harlesden . 1 

•R'dm'k’g,  Works,  S.  Approach-rd.,  Acton-la.,  Willesden  j 

Construction  and  Fitting-up  of  Conveniences . 

♦Road  Paving  Works  in  Gt.  Church-lane  . ! 

♦Iron  Fencing  at  School,  Swanley,  Kent . ; 

•Erection  of  Laundry  Building . ! 

•Levelling  and  Tar  Paving  Playgrounds  of  Schools  . . 

Wrought-Iron  Fencing . 

Elec.  Generating  and  Battery  Rooms,  etc.,  at  Asylum  ' 

Drainage  Work,  Withington  Workhouse  . i 

Broken  Granite  . j 

Forage  Preparing  Plant  . 

Firewood  Boards  . 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  . : 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings,  Dymchurch,  Kent . j 

•New  Coastguards  Buildings,  near  Lands  End  . | 

Extension  of  Water  Service . 

Steel  Rolled  Joist  Gearing  . 

♦Additions  to  Water  Tower,  New  Water  Tank,  etc... 

•Making-up  Westbourne-road . [ 

♦Isolation  Hosp.,  Deadman's-la.,  Gt.  Dunmow,  Essex  j 

New 'Public  Elementary  School  . ! 

♦Heating  and  Lighting  at  Highlands  Schools . 

♦Levelling  and  Tar  Paving  Playgrounds . j 

♦Supply  of  School  Furniture  . I 

Restor.,  Alters.,  etc.  Market  Hall  &  Assembly  Rooms 

•Making-up  Roads  . j 

♦New  Sorting  Office,  Holbeck,  Leeds  . | 

Municipal  Buildings,  Leigh  . 

♦New  Chapel  at  Edmonton  Workhouse  . 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Polman.  near  Fowey. . 
Reconstruction  of  Mitre  Bridge,  Grand  Junction  Canal 

Construction  of  Sewer,  Notting  Hill . 

Condcn.,  Wat.  Pipes,  Supports, Valves,  etc.,  Greenw’h 

Sewering  and  Concreting  Footway . 

Construction  of  Timber  Jetty,  Cladnageragh . 

Extension  of  Lerwick  Harbour  . 

Eight  Small  Dwelling  Houses,  Heeley  . 

Alterations  to  Banking  Premises,  Wigton . 

Supplying  and  Laying  Stoneware  Pipes . 

1,000  Fencing  Posts  . 

Elec.  Sub-Station  and  Subways  for  Elec.  Cables,  etc. 
Wiring  Instal.,  Subway,  &Undergd.  Concentric  Mains 

Construction  of  Pier,  etc . 

•Exten.  of  Queen’s  Jubilee  Hospital,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Felixstowe  and  Walton  U.D.C.  . 

The  Trustees . 

Sevenoaks  U.D.C . 

The  Managers  . 

Hanwell  U.D.C. 


do. 

Manchester  Corporation  . 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe  . 

F.  G.  Webb,  Architect,  Holly  Bush,  Lower  Machen,  Mon. 

E.  Evans  Cronk,  Architect.  Sevenoaks . 

W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  Architect,  Cardiff  . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Hanwell  . 


Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 


do. 

do. 

Sunbury-on-Thames  U.D.C . 

Torquay  Town  Council  . 

Shrewsbury  Improvement  Com. . . 
do. 

West  Ham  Borough  Council  . 

East  Ham  Education  Committee  . . 
do. 

Oldbury  U.D  C . 

Warrington  Corporation . 

Dkley  U.D.C . 

North-Eastern  Railway  . 

do. 

Warrington  Borough  Council . 

Hove  Corporation . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Lewisham  Cemeteries  Committee  . . 

Maidens  and  Coombes  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Sanitary  Committee  . . 

Dublin  Corporation . 

Lancaster  Corporation . 


Worsley  U.D.C . 

Monmouthshire  Calvanistics  Com. . . 
Penistone  U.D.C . 


Camberwell  Borough  Council . 

Birmingham  Guardians  . 

Pinsbury  Borough  Council . 

Stevenage  U.D.C . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Erith  U.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

Scunthorpe  U.D.C . 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

Willesden  D.C . 

do. 

do 

Blackpool  Corporation  . 

Borough  of  Hammersmith . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Woolwich  Guardians  . 

Barking  Town  Education  Committee 

Darlington  Corporation  . 

Monmouthshire  Asylum  Committee 

Chorlton  Union . 

Romford  U.D.C . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

Greenwich  Union . 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Sunbury-on-Thames  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall-chambers,  Torquay  _ 

Borough  Surveyor,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury  . ” 

do. 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Canning  Town.E. 

Secretary,  Education  Office,  East  Ham,  E . 

R.  L.  Curtis,  Architect,  11  and  12,  Finsburv-square,  E.C. 

Council’s  Engineer,  39,  Corporation-street,  Birmingham  . 

J.  J.  Webster,  Engineer,  39,  Victoria-street,  S.W . . !.” 

W.  Bakewell,  Architect,  38,  Park-square,  Leeds . 

W.  Bell,  Company’s  Architect,  York . 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Warrington  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . . 

Council’s  Engineer.  Gas  Offices,  Pentre,  Glamorgan 

Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.E . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  New  Malden  . .....!!!..!! 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . . . . .  ’.  ! . . 

City  Engineer,  City  Hall,  Dublin  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster  . !!!!....!! 

Sampson  Hill,  Architect,  Green-lane,  Redruth  . . 

J.  A.  Corson,  District  Offices,  Walkden  . . 

G.  Kenshole,  Architect,  Bargoed  . !!!".. 

Spinks  &  Pilling,  Engineers,  20,  Park-row,  Leeds’ 

Austin  &  Paley,  Architects,  Lancaster . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell . !...!.!! 

C.  Whitwcll  &  Son,  Architects,  23,  Temple-row.  Birmingham..!! 
Borough  Surveyor,  Finsbury  Town  Hall,  Rosebery-avehue,  E.C. 

Council’s  Office,  Stevenage . 

Ferries  Manager,  Egremont  Ferry.  Cheshire _ !!!!!!!!!!!!..!! 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Bexley-road,  Erith  . 

Mr.  Cropper,  G.P.O.,  Leeds . !!!.!.!!!!!. 

Hawtayne  &  Zeden,  9.  Queen-street-place,  E.C. !!!!!!!!..  ! ! 

Council’s  Engineer,  Scunthorpe,  via  Doncaster  . !!!!!!!! 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Barking . !!!!!! 

Gordon  Thomas,  21,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ..!!!!!!!!!!!! 
O.  Claude  Robson,  M.I.C.E.,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-rd.,  Kilburn'  N.  W. 
do. 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Broadway,  Hammersmith  ' . .  . .  ! ! 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . !..!!! 

C.  W.  Brooks,  63,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C . !!.!....!! 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  East-street,  Barking  ...!.!!!!.!!..!! 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Darlington . !.!!!!!!! 

E.  A.  Johnson,  Architect,  St.  Mary’s-chambers,  Abergavenny  .. 

F.  C.  Lynde,  Engineer,  King-street,  Manchester . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Romford . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hford . !!!!!!!" 

Union  Offices,  Greenwich . .!!!!!!!.! 

do. 


Admiralty . 

do. 

Stroud  Water  Co . 

River  Wear  Commissioners  . 

Witney  U.D.C . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Dunmow  R.D.C . 

Kingston-on-Thames  Educa.  Com. 
Ilford  U.D.C.  Education  Committee 
do. 
do. 

Llangollen  U.D.C . 

Tottenham  U.D.C . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Leigh  (Lane.)  Corporation . 

Edmonton  Union . 

Cudworth  U.D.C . 

Admiralty  . 

London  C.C . 

do. 

do. 

Leiston-cum-Sizewell  U.D.C . 

Board  of  Public  Works,  Dublin .... 

Lerwick  Harbour  Trustees . 

Sheffield  Brick  Co.,  Ltd . 

Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Banking  Co. 
Selby  U.D.C . 


Leeds  Union . 

do. 

Board  of  Public  Works,  Dublin. . . . 
The  Committee . 


Director  of  Works  Department, 21,  Northuinberland-avenue,  W.C. 

Superintending  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport  _ 

Manager.  John-street,  Stroud . 

H.  H.  Wake,  Engineer,  Commissioner’s  Quav,  Sunderland 

Stevenson  &  Burstal,  38,  Parliament-street,  S.W . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Beckenham . . . ! ! . 

R.  Curtis  &  Son,  11  and  12,  Finsbury-square,  E.C. 

F.  W.  Roper,  Architect,  9.  Adam-street.  Adelphi,  W.C.  .... 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect,  11,  Cranbrook-road,  Ilford . 

do. 

do. 

Urban  District  Surveyor,  Llangollen . 

Council's  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  ..!!!!!!!!!...! 

H.  G.  Nixon,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Leeds . !!!!!! 

J.  C.  Prestwich,  Architect,  Bradshawgate-chambers,  Leigh  ! ! ! ! ! ! 

T.  E.  Knightly,  106,  Cannon-street,  E.C . 

Fairbank  &  Son,  C.E.,  Lendal-chambers,  York  . . 

Superintending  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockvard,  Devonport!!!!!! 

Council’s  Chief  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W . 

do. 

do. 

Council's  Surveyor.  Snape-road,  Leiston  . 

Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin  . .!........!...!! 

J.  Barron,  Esq.,  216,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  ........ . . . . .  ’ 

W.  G.  Buck,  Architect,  4,  East  Parade,  Sheffield . !!!!!! 

J.  H.  Martindale,  Architect,  Wigton . !!!!!! 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Selby  . !!!..!!!!!!!. 

Estate  Office,  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  Marazion,  R.S.o! '"!!!!!!!".! ! 
T.  Winn  &  Sons,  Architect,  92,  Albion-street,  Leeds..!. 

do. 

Office  of  PuVic  Works,  Dublin  . 

Secretary  at  Hospital,  Richmond-road,  Earl’s  Court  S.W. . 


Tenders  to 
be  Delivered? 


Sspt.  12 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept,  13 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  14' 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept,  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  16 
do. 

Sept.  17- 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  1&- 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  20 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do; 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  21 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  22: 
do. 
do. 
do; 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  23- 
do. 

Sept.  24' 

Sept,  26 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  27- 
do. 
do. 

Sept,  28' 
do. 

Sept.  30' 
do. 

Oct.  4 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  7 

Oct  12- 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Perak  Government  (Malay  States) 

Berks  County  Council . 

Ceylon  Government  Railways  .... 

Sunderland  Corporation . 

Acton  U.D.  Education  Committee 

ty  Surveyor  of  Highways . 

of  Works  . 

tit.y  Surveyor . 

. 

ant-instructor  in  Manual  Training 

Battersea  Polytechnic . 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  bo  in 

Sept.  14 

500/.,  etc . 

Sept.  16 

300/.  per  annum . 

Sept.  17 

4/.  10s.  per  week  . 

Sept.  21 

1  per  cent,  on  amount  of  tender  accepted  . 

do. 

No  date. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  — .  Contracts,  Iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvi. 


SS  CURRENT. — Continued  from  page  281. 

WOOD  (continued).  At  i>or  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

:  seconds . 10  0  lessthnbest 

ns :  seconds .  0  10  0  ,,  „  „ 

by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..,,  9  0  0  9  10  0 

by  4|  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

m  Sawn  Boards — 

.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

.  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

mber :  best  middling  Danzig 

lemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

mds  . . 4  5  0  4  10  0 

ill  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

ill  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

idisb  balks  .  2  15  0  3  0  0 

•pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard, 

a  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  24  0  0 

in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

attens,  2£  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0  18  10  0 

oud  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

attens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

rd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

nd  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

fattens,  2J  in.  anil 3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

sburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

»o.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

attens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

ecoud  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

l  in .  16  0  0  17  0  0 

)o.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

la  tie  us .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

rd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

L  in .  13  10  0  14  0  0 

>o.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  0  0  14  0  0 

iattens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

o  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

si  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Iattens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

oud  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

„  „  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

i-pino  :  deals . .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

dor  2  in.  thick  extra . .  0  10  0  10  0 

iw  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

iddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

onds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ,, 

w  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

i  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

ig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

•ge,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

all  . .  0  2  3  0  2  6 

iscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

ach  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

i.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta- 
asco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

ected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

acli  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

s  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

rican  Whitewood  Planks, 

•  ft.  cube . . .  0  4  0  — 

ared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

i.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

hot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

i.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

natch  ed  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

natched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

i.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

hot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

i.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

natclied  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

natclied  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

n.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
.nd  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

a.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

a.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

a.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  64.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
;d  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

stious  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

pound  Girders,  ordinary 

jtions  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

les.  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

ry  sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  0 

sh  Plates .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Iron  Columns  and  Stan- 
ions  including  ordinary  pat- 

us .  7  2  6,,,  8  5  0 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

Hoop  Hon,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

„  ,,  Galvanized  . .  17  10  0  ...  — 

(•And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

„  ..  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and 24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22 g.  and 24 g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  22 g.  and 24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26 g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22g.&24g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

. .  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  iu.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trado  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  Loudon. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheot,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  10  0  ...  — 

Pipe  iu  coils  .  15  0  0  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieillo  Montagna  . ton  27  10  0  ...  — 

Silesian . 27  5  0  ...  — 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  „  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails  .  ,,  0  0  10  ...  — 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 0  0  9J  ...  — 

Thin  . .  „  0  0  10  ...  — 

Tin — English  Ingots  .  ,,  0  1  3J  ...  — 

Solder— Plumbers’  . 0  0  6J  ...  — 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  ...  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

„  21  oz . 

&  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 


0  9 


28d.  per  ft.  delivered, 
lfd.  - 
Bid. 

aa- 

3id. 

5d. 

4Jd, 

3d. 

4d. 

13d. 


2d. 

2$d. 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

,,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums . 

Boiled 


per  gallon  0  17 


0  1  10 
0  19 
0  1  10 


,  iu  barrels  . 

..  .,  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Diy  .  ,,  18  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  112  0 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Tale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  ...  . . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Beats  of 

Churches  . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Beat  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Block  .  o  n 

Berlin  Block  .  0  16 

Knotting .  0  10 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  TITK  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  Ac..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN |  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  THE 
BUILDER."  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— Wo 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100b,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  roasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted.  +  Denotes  provisionally  accepted * 

BRENTWOOD.— For  erecting  workshops  at  High 
Wood  School,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Enginecr-in-Chief  :— 


Dowsing 

Davis  .  £580 

Aldridgo  &  Son  620 
Gardner  & 

Hazcll .  400 

T.  Cole  .  496 

E.  West .  475 

Davcy  &  Jones  407 

F.  W.  Jarvis  . .  455 


W.  E.  Westgato  £445  0  0 
W.  Wakeling  . .  420  0  U 

F.  W.  Burtwcll  388  0  0 
R.  lies,  Ltd., 

Broadwa  y, 

W  a  1  h  a 
Green* . . . 

J.  Parren 
Son . 


355  0  0 
74  14  0 


BRENTWOOD. — For  wood  fencing  and  iron  railings 
at  High  Wood  School,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engincer-in-Chicf  :— 


J.  Parren  &  Son  £570  10  0 
Aldridgo  &  Son  317  0  0 

T.  Cole .  224  19  0 

W.  E.  Westgato  210  0  0 
M.  Marshall  . .  198  0  0 


R.  lies,  Ltd.  ..  £197  15  0 
F.  W.  Jarvis  . .  190  0  0 

Rowland  Bros., 

Fenny  Strat¬ 
ford*  .  183 


0  0 


CELBRIDGE  (Ireland).— For  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  at  Rathcoole  Dispensary  residence,  for  the 
Guardians.  Mr.  J.  J.  Inglis,  C.E.,  architect,  59,  Rath- 
gar- road,  Dublin.  Quantities  by  architect : 


Hodges  &  Sons. .  £296  0  0 
T.  Somers  ....  170  0  0 

J.  Mulligan  ....  155  0  0 

P.  Shortall  _  150  0  0 


J.  Kennedy  . . 
J.  Eacrot 
Naas*  . . . . 


£140  0  0 
139  15  0 


CLAYTON-LE-MOORS.— For  240  lineal  yards  o 
wrought-iron  unclinibablo  fencing,  with  gate  complete 
fixed,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Arthur 
Dodgeon,  Surveyor  to  the  Council:— 

Coal,  Salt,  etc.,  i  W.  Walton  ....  £84  0  0 

Co . £105  0  0  1  Midland  Coal, 

Mount  ford,  etc.,  Co .  83  7  6 

Phillips,*  Co.  99  12  9  |  Bayliss,  Jones, 

W.  J.  Mullins  98  10  0  &  Bayliss....  83  2  b 

Vaughan  Bros.  96  15  0  1  Smith  &  Sons  . .  81  15  0 

Jones  &  Sons. .  89  18  0  ;  Green  &  Sons  . .  81  1-  b 

Dudley  Metal  Hayward  &  Sons  81  10 

Co.  .  89  17  6  !  Hill  &  Smith  . .  80  5 

Palmer  &  Co.  89  0  0  Millar  &  Sons  . .  79  18  0 

Boulton  &  Paul  88  5  0  Rayboutd  &  Co.  78  /  b 

Hewitt  Bros.  . .  88  0  0  J.  Elwcll  ......  76  0  0 

Rubery  &  Co.  86  17  6  Motley  &  Green  75  5  0 

F.  Fox  .  86  12  0  J.  W.  Bridge, 

Globe  Tank,  Ltd.  ••■•••••  J®  J  ° 

etc  Co.  .  86  10  0  Gratnx  &  Sons  66  15  0 

Priest*  Sons..  86  5  ()  ;  A.  L  i  v  e  s  e  y, 

Baxendale*  Co.  85  16  0  Leigh*  .  64  10  0 

DARTFORD  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  additions 
at  Darenth  Asylum,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chiet:— 


xiuaiu.  rai.  ■■  .  j-. 

Multon*  Wallis  £420  0  0 
Enness  Bros.  . .  348  17  6 

A.  H.  Innes  . .  330  0  0 

Wontner  &  Co., 

Ltd .  297  0  0 


uardnor  „ 

Hazell .  £296  0  0 

J.  Effingham  & 

Sons,  Dart- 
fordj  .  289  0  0 


Ltd .  ZU 1  U  U  luruj.  .  —  “  - 

Accepted,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board. 

IPSWICH.— For  the  erection  of  house,  shop,  a”d 
workc,  St.  Matthew’s-street,  Ipswich,  foe  Mr  W.  u. 
Coe.  Mr.  J.  A.  Scheuermann,  architect,  High-street, 
Ipswich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Parmenter  • 

H.u:..  t.  r..u  vi  070  M.  Death . 


Cubitt  &  Gott - £1,070 

R.  Girling .  1,060 

C.  Green  .  990 

H.  J.  Linzell .  987 

G.  Grimwood  &  Sons  983 


£950 

940 

915 

890 


LLANELLY.— For  alterations  to  Bridgend  Ij“n- ,^'v 
Dock,  Llanellv,  for  Mr.  John  Williams.  Mr.  J.  Billet, 
architect  and  surveyor,  16,  Park-street  Llanelly.  ,n 
H.  Thomas  *  Sou,  Pottery-road,  Llanelly*  . .  £407 


LLANELLY. — For  re-building  the  Dynover  Castle 
Hotel,  Market-street,  Llanelly.  Mr.  J.  Billet,  architect 
and  surveyor,  16,  Park-street,  Llanelly  : — 

H.  Thomas  <fc  Son,  Pottery-road*;  . .  £746  10 
J  Exclusive  of  plumbing  aud  painting. 


LLANTARNAM  (Wales). — For  building  a  house,  for 
the  executors  of  the  late  H.  Lawrence.  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Rennie  &  Co.,  architects,  Skinner-street,  Newport :  — 

J.  Charles,  Crindan,  Newport .  £816 


LONDON. — For  painting,  distempering,  whitewashing, 
etc.,  the  interior,  and  painting,  etc.,  the  exterior  of  the 
Guardians'  Offices,  283.  Tooley-street,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Bermondsey.  Messrs. 
Newman  Newman,  architects  and  surveyors,  31, 
Tooley-street,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


I’.  McCarthy  . .  £1,155  0 
J.  A.  Renwick  1,134  0 
J.  Richards  ..  1,090  0 

II.  Kent .  1,018  0 

■T.  Scott  Fonn  .  .  089  0 

Vigor  &  C'o .  930  0 


Greenwood, 

Ltd . 

W.  Reason  .... 
Spencer,  Santo, 
Co.,  Warwick- 
road,  Kensing¬ 
ton*  . 


£910  0 
879  10 


810  0 


whit.c- 


LONDON.  —  For  painting,  distempering, 
washing,  etc.,  the  interior,  and  painting,  etc.,  me 
exterior  of  the  infirmary.  Lower-road,  Rotherhithe.  S.  E., 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey.  Messrs.  Newman  A  Newman,  architects  and 
surveyors,  31,  Toole v-street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.  : — 

H.  Kent... .  £2.895  W.  Reason,  47, 

J.  A.  Renwick  ....  2.740  Rosebcry-a venue, 

Hall  Bros .  2,477  E.C.*  .  . £2,292 

J.  Richards  .  2.  ! 50  |  Wontner  A  Co .  1,987 


LONDON. — For  painting  and  cleaning  works,  etc., 
South  Wharf,  Trinity-street,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.  (River 
Amuhulancc  Service),  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  : — 

W.  C.  Reeder  Vigor  A  Co.  . .  £317  10  0 

*  Co .  £464  15  0  ,T.  Hall  .  300  <>  0 

W.  J.  Coleman  W.  Gray  A  Co.  276  7  11 

A  Co .  455  10  0  J.  J.  Richards, 

A.  Porter -  374  0  0  3.  St.  David’s  - 

W.  Durrant  &  street. 

Son  .  370  0  0  Borough, 

J.  Bullcrs -  360  10  0  S.E.* .  269  0  0 

Wontner  A  Co., 

Ltd .  337  0  0 


MARGATE.— For  laying  water-mains  in  Monkton, 
Stnurmouth.  and  Preston,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A. 
Latham.  M.Inst.C.E..  15  Cccil-square,  Margate:  — 

C.  Castle  A  Co.,  Gorlinge,  Wcstgalo-on-Sea  £170  18  9 


MERTnYR  YALE.  For  erecting  caretaker’s  house 
adjoining  the  Constitutional  Club.  Mr.  W.  Dowdeswell, 
architect,  Treharris  • — 

Jones  Bros.,  Treharris  . £232  12  6 


White  A 

Son .  £1.S77  0  0 

W.  Fleming  ..  1.715  0  0 

J.  Tavlor  ....  1,700  0  0 

R.  Allen .  1,565  0  0 

P.  McLachlan  1,532  0  0 


R.  T.  Amory .  . 
J.  Merritt  .... 
J.  A  E.  Evans, 


POOLE.— For  road  and  sewer  works,  Springfield- road 
and  Woking-road,  Tarkstone.  Mr.  J.  Elford,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Poole  :  — 

Spring  field -road  Server. 

Tryhorn  A  Son,  Salisbury* .  £323  11  0 

Woking-road  Drain. 

Gates  A  Gulliver,  Parkstone* .  107  0  0 


B.  NOWELL  s  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office.— Warwick  Hoad,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF 
ROAD  MAKING. 


NESTON  (Cheshire).  —  For  the  erection  of  an  entrance 
lodgo  and  chapel  at  Cemetery,  Raby-road.  Messrs. 
Knowles  A  Russell,  architects.  Quantities  by  archi-  | 
teets  : — 


OLD  KILPATRICK  (Scotland).— For  additions  to 
Gavinburn  School,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Thomson,  Turnbull,  A  Peacock,  architects,  122,  Wol- 
lington-street,  Glasgow.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  G. 
Smellic,  Taylor,  A  Browne,  180,  St.  Vincent-street, 
Glasgow  : — 

Mason  Work:  D.  Winton,  Duntocher, 

Dumbartonshire .  £1,200  0  0 

Joiner  Work  :  R.  Yendall,  Levenford- 

terrace,  Dumbarton  .  598  11  7 

Slater  Work  :  W.  Latts  A  Son,  Canal- 

street.  Clydebank  .  117  13  6 

Plaster  Work  :  J.  A  II.  Williamson, 

Bank-street,  Clydebank .  87  5  9 

Plumber  Work :  R.  Cnmcron,  Bon- 

accord-place,  Clydebank  .  105  0  0 


STROOD. — For  erecting  a  greenhouse  at  Strood 
Cemetery,  for  the  Joint  Burial  Committee  for  Strood 
Intr.i  and  Strood  Extra.  Mr.  Amos  B.  Acworth, 
architect,  114.  High-street,  Strood 


G.  A.  Waterton  £200  0  0 

I.  A.  Leonard  . .  198  0  0 

West  Bros .  175  0  0 

G.  West .  158  0  0 

J.  S.  Hitch _  156  10  0 


Tanner  Bros.  .  . 
It.  Illman 
Mitchell  A  Wor¬ 
se!!,  Hailing-1 


SWINDON. — For  erecting  new  offices,  stables,  etc., 
and  alterations  and  additions  to  premises.  Henry-street, 
f  ir  Swindon  Co-operative  Provident  Societv.  Mr. 
R.  J.  Beswick,  architect  aud  surveyor,  10,  Victoria- 
road.  Swindon  ;  — 


S  pa 

Bros . £1,295  0  0 

Norman....  1,228  0  0 
A.  J.Colborno  1,199  10  0 
Leightield  ..  MSS  0  0 
J.  Williams  .  1.174  17  6 


W.  Warren  . 

T yd e  m  a  n 
Bros.,  Swin¬ 
don*  ....  1.150 

S.  Chambers  1,106 


£1,160  0  0 


TOTLAND  BAY  (Lsle  of  Wight). — For  erecting  a 
Bible  Christian  Chapel  Mr.  S.  E.  Tomkins,  architect 
and  surveyor.  Newport.,  Isle,  of  Wight  :  — 

J.  Ball  A  Son,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight*. .  £2,200 


WELWYN. —  For  the  completion  of  a  well,  providing 
engine  and  gas-producer  house,  gas  plant,  engines  and 
pump,  reservoir,  etc.,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton.  M.Inst.C.E.,  17,  Victoria-street, 
S.W.  Quantities  by  engineer:  — 


R.  II.  B.  N( 

Ltd . 

Davies.  Ball, 
A  Co . 


J.  II.  Vickers  3. 


W.  L.  Wallis 


Cliambcr- 

£4,543  0  0  Inin  . 

Pethick  Bros. 
3.705  0  0  j  H.  Ashlev  .  . 
3.655  5  0  !  IT.  Williams 

6  2  j  W.  G.  Wilmot 
0  0  R.  M.  Parkin- 
soil,  93,  Lin- 
8  0  coin  -  road, 
Peter- 
0  0  j  borough* . . 

Shrouder  A 
2  2  I  Matthows . . 


£3,445  17  2 
3,418  0  0 
3,393  8  9 
3,222  11  4 
3,211  14  7 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Li 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OE 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofim 
and  Preserving  Building  Material!,  i 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H  Glenn),  Offioe, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  raatere 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehoi 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  rac 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terrac 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

FHOTOLITHOGEAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITROGRAPH1I 

accurately  and  with  despatch,  [^'westminsh 


‘  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLE 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/ ' 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and 
kind  of  Wood. 


CHAS.  E.  ORFEUR,  Ltd 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS 

ON  ArrucATioN.  COLCHESTEF 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “  Orfeur,  Colchester* 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Floors 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London, 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  informatic 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL 

GANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  A  CO.,  HR 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

PMicicn  m  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT'WATER  CIRCULATION! 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.-W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  ST.  EN0CH-SGUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  COBONATION-RBi 
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Condition  of  the  Philce  Monuments. 


N  a  recent  article 
upon  “  New  Irriga¬ 
tion  Works  foi 
Egypt  and  the 
Soudan  ”  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  proposal 
for  the  raising  of 
the  Assouan  Dam, 
which  necessarily 


Ives  the  further  submersion  of  tli 
ie  temples  and  other  buildings  on  tli 
id.  That  this  part  of  the  large  pre 
fime  now  put  forward  is  likely  to  b 
ied  out  is  evident  from  the  despatc 
ord  Cromer,  who  says  : — “  The  firs 
work  which,  I  venture  to  think 
ild  be  undertaken,  is  the  raisin; 
he  Assouan  Dam.”  Although  it  i 
too  late  to  protest,  there  is  ever’ 


an  for  vigilance  as  to  the  actual 
;t  of  existing  submersion,  and  as  to 
probable  effect  of  further  submersion, 
have  already  described  in  detail 
measures  taken  for  safeguarding 
ruins  from  injury,*  and,  in  a  subse- 
it  “  Note,”  to  the  favourable  report 
e  as  to  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
ing  works.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
,  we  drew  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
ting  statement  by  the  Director¬ 
ial  of  the  Antiquities  Department — 
1.  Maspero — as  to  the  absorption  of 
r  by  masonry  above  the  reservoir 
.  Further  information  upon  both 
i  points  is  now  available.  Sir 
am  Garstin  has  recently  assured  the 
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public  that,  thanks  to  the  thorough  and 
skilful  manner  in  which  the  foundations 
have  been  consolidated,  there  have  been 
no  signs  of  subsidence,  and  that  there 
appear  good  grounds  for  hoping  that 
none  will  occur  in  the  future.  Other 
testimony  is  forthcoming  from  Mr.  E. 
Naville,  the  eminent  Egyptologist,  who 
visited  the  temples  last  year  after  the 
water  had  subsided,  and  his  opinion 
is  the  more  noteworthy  because  he  was 
one  of  those  who  protested  most  strongly 
against  the  submersion  of  the  temples 
when  the  project  was  first  mooted.  The 
following  quotations  sufficiently  express 
the  impression  received  by  Mr.  Naville 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit : — “  What  a 
change  in  Philce  from  formerly !  One 
can  no  longer  call  the  temple  a  ruin  ; 
it  appears,  except  iu  matters  of  small 
import,  like  a  structure  erected  quite 
recently.”  And,  again : — “  One  may  ask 
himself  whether,  in  certain  respects,  the 
temple  of  Philce  is  not  to-day  in  better 
condition  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
Egyptian  buildings.” 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Maspero, 
from  careful  inspection  of  the  buildings 
during  last  winter,  are  thus  stated  in  a 
pamphlet  published  this  year  : — “  The 
established  facts  regarding  them  arc 
reassuring,  and  show  us  that  the  works 
undertaken  to  enable  the  temples  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  water  have  not  been 
in  vain.  The  first  year  has  passed  well, 
and  I  hope  that  the  second  year  will 
bring  us  no  disappointment.”  He  adds  : — 

“  The  danger  of  failure  through  under¬ 
mining  action  of  the  waters  appears  to 
be  averted,  thanks  to  recent  works, 


and  the  current,  if  not  quite  nil,  is 
certainly  so  feeble  during  the  period  of 
immersion  that  one  may  consider  its 
effects  as  negligible.” 

Referring  to  the  same  point,  Sir 
William  Willcocks  said  in  a  recent  lecture 
at  Cairo  : — “  A  great  deal  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  annual  inundation  of  Philce. 
for  four  or  five  months  per  annum,  came 
from  a  misapprehension.  People  con¬ 
fused  the  damage  done  by  the  salty 
percolation  water,  which  filters  up 
through  the  soil  in  flood  time  and  works 
such  havoc  at  Thebes,  with  the  really 
preserving  effect  of  the  freshly-flowing 
Nile  water.  One  destroys  stone,  the 
other  preserves  it.  The  retaining  walls 
of  Phila3  temple,  which  are  annually 
inundated  for  six  months  per  annum, 
are  better  preserved  than  any  other 
part  of  the  temple.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  stone  and  brickwork  on  the  Nile. 
The  submerged  parts  are  better  pre¬ 
served  than  the  parts  which  are  never 
submerged.” 

The  evidence  we  have  quoted  above 
leaves  little,  if  any,  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  underpinning 
works,  and  removes  all  feelings  of  appre¬ 
hension  relative  to  the  possible  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  masonry  below  the  high  water- 
level  of  the  reservoir. 

But  another  and  more  serious  question 
remains  to  be  considered ;  that  is,  the 
action  of  the  water  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stone  above  the  water-line.  All  who 
have  inspected  the  buildings  since  the 
reservoir  has  been  in  operation  agree  in 
stating  that  along  this  level  there  is  a 
band  of  saturated  stone,  varying  from 
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O'GO  to  080  metre  in  height.  As  we  have 
previously  pointed  out,  the  saturation 
in  question  is  due  to  capillary  attraction, 
and  it  is  quite  established  that  deleterious 
salt3  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
band.  The  only  remedy  suggested  for 
this  undesirable  development  is  that  the 
masonry  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
every  year  after  the  reservoir  has  been 
emptied.  The  salts  are  reported  as  being 
readily  removable,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say 
whether  such  treatment  will  effectually 
preserve  the  stone  from  disintegration. 
In  the  opinion  of  M.  Maspero,  who  is  an 
acknowledged  authority,  no  reliable  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  point  can  be  made  until  four 
of  five  years  have  elapsed. 

From  the  structural  point  of  view, 
the  raising  of  the  dam  will  simply  have 
the  effect  of  shifting  the  saturated  band 
to  a  higher  level.  The  present  band  of 
salt  will  be  washed  off,  and  a  new  band 
established  around  the  upper  parts  of 
the  temple.  Further,  the  continued 
stability  of  the  buildings  must  be  better 
assured  by  the  removal  of  the  danger 
zone  to  a  higher  level. 

No  one  can  possibly  doubt  that  the 
further  submersion  of  the  temples  will 
completely  destroy  what  little  remains 
of  their  picturesqueness  during  certain 
months  of  the  year,  which  unfortunately 
are  the  very  months  when  tourists 
chiefly  visit  Philae. 

Assuming  the  reservoir  level  is  to  be 
raised,  the  public  have  a  choice  of  two 
evils.  One  is  to  accept  the  position  as  it 
will  then  stand,  the  island  and  its  build¬ 
ings  practically  lost  to  sight  just  when 
travellers  want  to  see  them,  and  possibly 
suffering  deterioration  as  a  result  of  their 
annual  soaking.  The  other  is  to  fall 
in  with  the  suggestion  made  some  time 
ago,  presuming  this  to  be  still  open,  that 
the  principal  temple  should  be  removed 
and  re-erected  on  the  adjacent  island  of 
Bigeh,  which  stands  high  above  the 
waters  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant 
from  Philse.  The  proposal  previously 
made  was  that  200, 000£.  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Antiquities  Depart¬ 
ment  to  cover  the  expense  of  removal 
and  re-erection,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  building  could  be  transferred  to  a 
suitable  site  for  this  amount.  But  even 
if  the  work  were  successfully  and  artistic¬ 
ally  conducted,  as  we  are  sure  it  would  be 
by  M.  Maspero,  the  result  would  be 
worse  than  unsatisfactory.  As  may  be 
seen  by  the  plan  we  published  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  entire  island  is 
covered  with  buildings  of  more  or  less 
interest,  and  even  if  the  whole  of  them 
were  transplanted,  they  would  be  bereft 
of  the  surroundings  which  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  their  existence  by 
long-continued  association.  If  one  temple 
only  were  to  be  removed  it  might  almost 
as  well  be  re-erected  in  Cairo  or  South 
Kensington.  On  the  whole,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  temples  should 
be  left  where  they  are,  and  that  the 
proposed  removal  of  one  of  them,  even 
if  the  structure  appeared  to  advantage 
in  its  new  position,  would  be  an  act 
of  Philistinism  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  excuse. 

The  whole  subject  is  rather  a  sad  one, 
to  those  who  look  to  the  past  as  well  as 
the  present  of  the  world’s  history.  The 
commercial  benefit  to  Egypt  of  increased 


irrigation  is  of  course  immense,  and  it 
may  be  thought  that  no  archaeological 
considerations  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it ;  and  in  the  case  of 
many  localities  in  the  world  this  would 
be  a  perfectly  reasonable  argument.  But 
Egypt  is  altogether  exceptional.  It  is 
our  great  link  with  the  pre-historic  past ; 
it  is  the  book  of  early  art  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  ;  nor  do  we  yet  know  what  more 
may  be  found  in  it.  To  obliterate  and 
drown  the  monuments  and  relics  of 
ancient  Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  the  modern 
population,  may  seem  to  the  engineer 
and  the  political  economist  a  natural 
and  laudable  course  of  action.  But  it 
should  at  least  be  remembered  that  they 
are  wiping  out  records  of  the  intellectual 
history  of  mankind, which,  once  destroyed, 
nothing  can  ever  replace. 

- - 

ROBERT  ADAM  AND  HIS 

BROTHERS. 

IIE  Essay  which  gained  the 
Architectural  Association  Essay 
Prize  for  the  Session  1902-3, 
on  “  The  Life,  Work  and  Influence 
of  Robert  Adam  and  His  Brothers,” 
by  Mr.  John  Swarbrick,  after  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  pages  of  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  Notes,  has  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form,  of  which  a  copy  has  been 
sent  to  us.*  Though  in  general  we 
should  not  devote  a  separate  article  to 
the  review  of  a  pamphlet,  Mr.  Swarbrick’s 
careful  and  well- written  monograph  on 
the  subject,  for  which  he  deserves  all 
credit,  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  career  which  formed  an 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
modern  English  architecture,  and  to 
which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the 
modern  developments  of  Renaissance 
architecture  in  any  other  country. 

To  weigh  correctly  the  reputation 
enjoyed  by  the  Brothers  Adam,  and  to 
assign  them  their  position  among  the 
architects  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  is  not, 
as  Mr.  Swarbrick  confesses,  an  entirely 
easy  matter.  He  has  nevertheless 
attempted  a  short  estimate  of  their  in¬ 
fluence,  although  the  greater  part  of  his 
essay  is  occupied  with  a  comprehensive 
review  of  their  work  and  career,  compiled, 
as  the  appendix  shows,  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources.  The  task  is  difficult, 
it  is  further  explained,  in  consequence  of 
the  diverse  character  of  their  under¬ 
takings.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  so.  And  it 
is  perhaps  only  by  considering  their  works 
as  a  whole,  as  the  Adams  themselves 
treated  them,  that  we  are  likely  to  arrive 
at  a  result. 

From  the  “  Works  of  Robert  and 
James  Adam  ”  the  author  selects  a 
passage  which  may  be  taken  as  a  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  Brotherhood  : — 

“  The  massive  entablature,  the  ponderous 
compartment  ceiling  .  .  .  almost  the  wholo 

species  of  ornament  formerly  known  in  this 
country  are  now  universally  exploded,  and  in 
their  place  we  have  adopted  a  beautiful  variety 
of  light  mouldings,  gracefully  formed,  delicately 
enriched,  and  arranged  with  propriety  and  skill. 
We  have  introduced  a  great  diversity  of  ceilings, 
friezes,  and  decorative  pilasters,  and  have  added 
much  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole,  by  a  mixture 
of  grotesque  stucco  and  painted  ornament.  .  .” 

Iii  effect  they  meant  to  imply,  as  we 
read  it,  that  the  style  inaugurated  by 

*  “  The  Life  and  Work  of  Robert  Adam  and  His 
Brothers  ;  being  the  Prize  Essay  of  the  Architectural 
Association  for  the  Session  1902-3.”  Bv  John  Swar¬ 
brick,  A.R.I.B.A,  Hazell,  Watson  and  Vmcy,  London 
and  Aylesbury.  .  . . . 


Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  or  at  leas 
practised  by  their  contempor&| 
Chambers  and  Paine,  was  ostenta| 
and  meaningless,  and  that  they  so-j 
to  produce  a  simpler  effect,  though  ] 
the  less  telling,  by  a  combination  in  vj 
stucco  and  painted  ornament,  and 
may  add,  the  general  upholstery  i 
building,  played  no  inconsiderable  j 
And  if  we  look  round  at  what  was  tt 
place  in  literature,  poetry,  and  in  paini 
we  must  recognise  that  the  Adams  ; 
not  alone  in  their  quarrel  with  tradu 
The  polished  style  of  the  Essayistst 
giving  place  to  the  varied  into 
evoked  by  the  story,  told  in  the  sir, 
language  of  Goldsmith.  The  stiltec 
vocations  to  the  Muses,  practised  bj 
earlier  XVIIIth  century  poets,  was  \ 
supplemented  by  the  more  hoi 
touches  of  Blake,  while  the  pom 
portraiture  of  Kneller  was  reno 
ridiculous  by  the  naivete  of  Reyn 
And  in  architecture  we  cannot  doubt 
the  tendency  was  the  same  ;  but,  u 
tunately,  there  was  no  one  great  eir 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  that  r 
tecture  presented.  The  interest  o:i 
story  meets  an  inadequate  parallel  i: 
upholsterers’  art,  and  the  simple  cha: 
Blake  and  Reynolds  finds  no  echo  i 
baldness  of  architectural  features. 

That  Robert  Adam  was  at  hc£i 
Romanticist  pure  and  simple  no  onu 
doubt  who  has  studied  his  design  foi 
Palace,”  which  he  made  in  Rome  in  i 
before  he  commenced  practice. 
Swarbrick  properly  points  to  it  in  evir 
of  a  gift  for  aerial  perspective  o:< 
Vanbrugh  school.  It  displays  this  i 
and  in  an  eminent  degree.  Bv 
further  displays  a  luxuriance  of  : 
position  and  an  unchartered  freedd 
the  handling  of  form  that  is  a ; 
mediaeval  in  its  sentiment  though  c 
in  detail.  It  was  never  intends 
course,  for  execution  ;  but  it  is  hei 
one  is  inclined  to  think,  and  not  ai 
the  somewhat  tame  proprieties  ev 
in  the  Admiralty  screen,  that  tliei 
Robert  Adam  will  be  found. 
Baptiste  Greuze  was  in  the  same* 
elected  to  the  French  Academy.- 
diploma  picture,  entitled  “  Sep  ] 
Severus  and  Caracalla,”  was  passed( 
and  he  was  elected  on  his  merits , 
“ genre  painter”;  and  the  distinct!' 
pointedly  made  nearly  broke  his  ] 
That  Adam  would  have  been  ec 
disgusted  had  his  claims  as  an  expom 
classic  art  been  disputed,  there  can  i 
doubt,  despite  his  openly  exp]] 
detestation  of  Palladio. 

We  look  in  vain  amongst  his  dra 
for  some  evidence  of  serious  study  T 
abroad.  Sketches  of  ruins  standi! 
appropriate  surroundings  bear  his  ini* 
but  these  are  rather  the  excursions  4 
dilettante,  and  there  seems  to  be  lit! 
show  that  he  studied  or  measurer| 
work.  He  spent  some  years  in  li 
making  the  grand  tour,  as  was  es&| 
at  that  time  for  anyone  who  claim! 
be  a  person  of  taste.  His  brother  J 
joined  him  abroad.  James  would  all 
to  have  been  the  better  draughtsmj 
the  two,  and  if  we  may  judge  fro.T 
design  for  the  Parliament  House,  , 
he  made  there  as  an  essay,  aftei 
manner  of  his  brother’s  design  foi 
Palace,”  he  was  also  the  more  < 
dox  in  his  views  upon  classic  < 


.  _  also  something  'Of  a  -figure 

■aughtsman,  if  -we  may  rely  on  the 
■a wings  for  the  decoration  of  the  Parlia- 
ent  House  as  lfe*oing  entirely  his  own. 
But  two  expert  water-colour  artists 
comp&nied  the  brothers  on  their  tour, 
grisseau  anil  Zucchi.  Robert  took 
from  the  former  before  pro 
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eding  south.  They  were  commissioned 
Robert  to  make  copies  of  the  decor-a- 
>ns  to  be  found  in  Italian  villas  and 
.laces,  and  these  are  very  beautifully 
ecuted.  IDne  or  other,  probably 
icchi,  must  also  have  been  responsible 
r  the  drawings  of  the  Palace  of  Bio- 
dian  at  Spalato,  which  were  engraved 
■  Bartolozzi,  and  published  in  a  hand- 
me  volume  with  magnificent  type  as  a 
di-cation  to  the  Ring,  who  is  compared 
erein  to  (Pericles,  Augustus,  and  the 
sdiei,  a*  patron  'bf  the  Arts.  The 
ample  of  Jupiter  at 'Spalato  appears  in 
.  the  Adam  designs  that  make  preten- 
nra  to  importance.  The  “Design  for 
Palace  ”  bristles  with  it.  It  appears  in 
Design  for  a  Parliament  House,” 
d  the  scheme  for  -rebuilding  Lincoln’s 
i,  which  happily  never  took  shape, 
may  be  found  also  in  the  designs  for 
iimtry  seats  executed  by  the  brothers 
at  Keddleeton,  for  instance,  where  it 
•rred  a  part -of  the  “  improvements  ”  to 
iu-e’s  design  after  the  Matter’s  dismissal. 
Robert  Adam  -commenced  practice 
•rtily  before  060,  and  was  afterwards 
ned  by  his  brother  James.  There  were 
ir  brothers  in  all,  ibut  John,  who 
;eeeded  t©  his  father’s  business  in 
nburgh,  and  William,  also  an  archi- 
t,  do  not  .seem  to  have  been  mueh 
lieeraed  in  the  joint  productions  of  the 
ler  brothers.  Robert  heild  the  personal 
pointment  of  Architect  to  the  King, 
p  with  which  the  publication  of  the 
iume  previously  referred  bo  may  not  be 
associated.  This  form  of  homage  was 
i  of  the  undesirable  features  of  the  age. 
ilommissions  lowed  in  from  wealthy 
tfits.  Kenwood  was  ereeted  for  Lord 
nsfield,  Luton  House  for  Lord  Bute, 

1  some  work  at  Zion  House  was  under- 
:en  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
risseau  and  Zucehi  came  to  England 
assist.  Indeed  much  of  the  brothers’ 

.e  must  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
nagement  of  their  business,  which 
tuded  extensive  operations  of  a  specu- 
ve  character.  Among  these  were 
Adelphi  and  numerous  streets,  such 
Mansfield-street,  Grafton -street,  and 
itford-place.  It  was  shortly  after- 
ds  found  necessary  to  dispose  of  the 
slphi  by  public  lottery.  Nor  was  their 
uprise  confined  to  building  alone, 
y  purchased  the  right  to  deal  in  a 
nit  cement,  and  became  harassed  by 
.1  difficulties  arising  therefrom. 
le  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  their 
arkable  activity  must  be  attributed 
e  of  the  prestige  which  has  fallen  to 
n  as  designers.  Styles  are  not  born  in  a 
,  and  there  is  much  about  the  so-called 
iam  style  ”  of  ornament,  and  the 
dling  of  it,  that  may  be  attributed  to  a 
iral  development  in  the  decorative 
.es,  to  which  the  Adams  gave  adver- 
nent  by  their  numerous  undertakings, 
le  Octagon  ”  at  Bath  was  erected  in 
r  by  an  architect  of  the  name  of  Light¬ 
er.  It  is  a  charming  piece  of  work, 
ornament  retaining  the  strength  of 
a  virile  times  and  being  most  skil¬ 


fully  disposed.  It  would  in  ordinary 
phrase  be  called  “  Adam  style/’  Ifeut  it 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  something 
very  much  better  than  the  Adams  ever 
did.  As  regards  the  (fittings  generally, 
also  of  the  Adam  period,  if  we  look  at 
Jones’s  “  Gentleman’s  and  Builder’s 
Companion,”  published  in  1739,  we  shall 
find  the  same  forms  •;  it  is  the  ornament 
'that  is  lacking.  Multiplication  of  orna¬ 
ment  is  precisely  the  line  that  develop¬ 
ment  at  this  point  would  take.  The 
furniture  and  the  decorative  trades  were 
exceedingly  active  at  this  time.  Chippen¬ 
dale  had  created  a  fashion  that  was 
working  itself  out  in  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  manner.  Heppelwhite,  Sheraton, 
Richardson,  Wallis,  Wyatt,  these  were 
all  active  in  the  cause.  This  branch  of 
the  Arts  the  Adams  certainly  helped 
forward,  and  their  folios  contain  many 
designs  by  experienced  hands.  The 
rough  drawings,  made  apparently  by  one 
or  other  of  the  brothers,  seem  to  us  as 
even  barely  suggestive,  and  would  most 
certainly  be  quite  inadequate  for  their 
purpose  unless  their  translation  were 
undertaken  by  experienced  workmen. 
We  therefore  emnot  agree  with  Mr. 
Swarbrick  that  the  building  and  decora¬ 
tive  trades  were  in  so  decadent  a  condition 
that  they  necessitated  an  infusion  of 
“  Adam  ”  culture. 

One  feature  in  the  decoration  of  the 
period  is  almost  universally  resorted  to  by 
the  Adams — the  introduction  of  isolated 
panels,  containing  groups  either  modelled 
or  representing  sculpture.  This  was  very 
possibly  an  invention  of  their  own,  and 
when  one  studies  the  water-colour 
drawings  made  by  Clerisseau  or  Zucchi, 
or  indeed  any  artist  who  made  up  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  scene  typical  of 
Roman  topography,  panels  and  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture  built  into  the  walls 
in  a  negligent  and  picturesque  manner, 
are  never  absent.  These  panels  and 
medallions  appear  upon  the  facades  and 
in  the  interior  decoration  of  all  the 
Adams’  work,  and  the  architecture  is 
often  entirely  subordinated  to  provide  a 
place  to  receive  them.  A  device  of  this 
kind— usually  the  central  feature  of  a 
facade — appears  in  their  windows.  Three 
openings  are  grouped  in  a  recess  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  semi-circular  arch. 
They  are  covered  by  an  architrave,  and 
the  semi-circular  panel  is  filled  by  a 
medallion.  It  is  when  the  architects  get 
right  away  from  the  accepted  classic 
forms  that  we  find  the  expression  of 
artistic  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
detail.  A  certain  boldness  of  design  was 
no  doubt  often  forced  upon  them  by  the 
economical  necessities  of  their  enter¬ 
prises,  but  this  is  generally  relieved  by 
some  bits  of  detail  possessing  charm.  The 
houses  in  Mansfield-street  are  a  type ; 
plain  brick  structures  with  openings  un¬ 
relieved  even  by  the  red  brick  arch  and 
jambs  of  the  Queen  Anne  builder  ;  but 
the  design  of  the  entrances  at  once 
imparts  to  them  a  certain  distinction. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more 
commonplace  than  the  pseudo-classic  of 
the  Adelphi-terrace  fa§ade,  usually  attri¬ 
buted  to  James,  and  it  may  well  have 
been  in  Mr.  Gwilt’s  mind  when  he  spoke 
of  “  depraved  compositions.”  In  their 
designs  for  mansions,  of  which  Luton 
House  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  they 
abandoned  the  principle  of  attached 


wings  set  up  by  Vanbrugh,  and  pursued^ 
in  by  Paine  and  Leoni,  preferring  rather - 
to  group  the  accommodation  in  a  single 
block.  This  arrangement  presented  the 
opportunity  of  placing  a  series  of  rooms 
communicating  with  each  other  through 
which  a  “vista”  was  obtained,  the 
“  vista  ”  being  a  feature  upon  which  the 
architects  prided  themselves..  Thi3  may 
be  said  to  be  their  main  contribution  to . 
the  possible  varieties  of  planning.  < 
Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt  was  perhaps  foci* 
severe  when  he  spoke  of  “  the  depraved! 
compositions  of  Adam  which  were  not 
only  tolerated,  but  had  their  admirers.” 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
something  of  a  feu  de  foie  both  about  their 
style  and  the  manner  of  advertising  it, 
following  upon  and  ending  a  century  of 
serious  architectural  endeavour.  An 
eminent  painter  once  said  to  his  critics, 
“You  tell  me  that  I  am  a  very  bad  painter* 
but  you  must  at  least  admit  that  I  have 
been  a  very  successful  one;  ”  and'  what¬ 
ever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  Adams  as 
architects,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  very  successful  architects. 


THE  TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS, 


E  thirty-seventh  annual  Con- 
gress  of  Trades  Unions  was  held 
this  year  at  Leeds,  and  its 
meetings  have  extended  over  a  week,- 
but  the  questions  discussed  have  not 
been  those  which  are  principally  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  public  mind  as  being  within 
the  province  of  those  bodies.  It  is  clear 
tha,t  the  Trades  Unions  are  still  smarting 
under  the  decision  given  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Tail  Railway  case,  are 
pledged  to  secure  legislation  which  shall 
override  the  effects  of  that  decision ;  but 
nothing  new  has  been  said  on  this  question, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  principle  of 
making  the  Union  funds  liable  in  case  of 
illegal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Unions’ 
governing  bodies  has  been  advantageous 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  especially 
to  the  working  members  of  the  Unions. 
It  has  done  more  to  terminate  the 
acrimonious  feeling  which  was  springing 
into  existence  between  capital  and 
labour  ou  account  of  the  aggressive 
action  of  the  Unions  in  strikes,  than 
arbitration  or  any  other  expedient 
hitherto  suggested ;  and  yet  statistics 
show  that  the  position  of  labour  in 
relation  to  capital  has  not  become  in 
any  way  less  favourable  than  it  was 
before,  and  that  the  working  members 
have  drawn  direct  benefit  from  those 
peaceful  relations. 

Mr.  Horsfall  (who  read  a  paper  also 
before  the  British  Association  on  the 
same  subject)  moved  a  resolution  on 
Housing  Reform  and  the  question  of 
slum  areas.  Although  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  advanced  Socialistic  ideas 
expressed  by  Mr.  Horsfall  before  the 
British  Association,  much  is  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  some  of  his  views  in  securing 
attention  to  the  growth  of  new  areas  and 
suburbs  so  as  to  insure  sanitary  houses 
and  a  free  influx  of  light  and  air.  Unless 
the  local  authorities  exert  their  powers  in 
this  direction,  it  is  clear  that  the  munici¬ 
palities  will  have  spent  the  public  money 
in  vain  in  pulling  down  bad  houses  in  the 
congested  areas  and  in  erecting  sanitary 
dwellings;  for  unless  strict  supervision 
over  the  extended  areas  is  exerted,  the 
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slums  and  rookeries  will  only  spring  up 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Smart  pointed  out  in  his 
address  before  the  British  Association,  on 
which  we  commented  in  our  issue  of 
September  7,  that  this  difficulty  was 
already  being  experienced  in  Glasgow, 
where  the  question  of  municipal  im¬ 
provement  in  these  respects  has  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  a  Special 
Commission.  The  real  problem  which 
requires  solution  is,  how  is  this  super¬ 
vision  to  be  effected  without  paralysing 
individual  enterprise  ?  The  purchase  and 
holding  of  large  areas  by  municipalities, 
which  (as  mentioned  elsewhere)  is  the 
system  prevailing  in  Germany,  would 
really  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  problem,  but  it  would  probably  meet 
with  much  opposition  in  this  country. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  Congress 
expressed  no  opinion  on  the  recent  Report 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation — a  Report  in  which 
the  divergent  views  of  the  employer 
and  the  employed  have  been  so  carefully 
considered,  and  the  balance  between 
them  so  skilfully  maintained.  The  Shop 
Assistants  moved  a  resolution  that  all 
legislative  proposals  applying  generally 
to  labour  should  be  made  to  include 
shop  assistants.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Committee  on  Workmen’s 
Compensation  did  not  recommend  the 
direct  inclusion  of  shop  assistants  in  the 
Act,  yet  it  seems  somewhat  questionable 
whether  the  definition  of  “  warehouse  ” 
suggested  in  the  Report  would  not  to  some 
extent  include  them,  since  the  distinction 
created  by  the  Courts  between  wholesale 
and  retail  business  in  this  connexion 
is  intended  to  be  abolished  by  the  sug¬ 
gested  definition.  The  only  resolution 
made  on  this  subject  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  ignored  the  existence  of 
any  Commission,  although  it  raised 
points  fully  considered  by  the  Committee. 

The  usual  resolutions  were  carried 
advocating  a  universal  eight  hours’  day, 
and  the  compulsory  employment  of 
unemployed  at  “  fair  wages,”  though 
no  suggestion  is  made  as  to  how  “  fair 
wages  ”  are  to  be  ascertained  or  obtained 
if  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  to 
be  superseded. 

- .  ♦-#- - 

THE  CASE  OF  AYLESFORD  BRIDGE; 

H  PROTEST  has  been  publicly 
made  against  an  intention 

_ which  was  announced  (though 

there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  now  been  abandoned)  to  destroy  the 
picturesque  old  bridge  at  Aylesford  and 
build  a  new  and  wider  one  in  its  place, 
with  (presumably)  a  better  gradient. 
The  question  brings  up  once  again  the 
often-repeated  and  often-debated  ques¬ 
tion  of  practical  convenience  as  against 
historical  and  archseological  interest. 
Archgeologists  are  too  apt  to  overlook  or 
undervalue  the  practical  side  of  such 
questions  ;  and  we  preferred  to  make  our 
own  inspection  and  inquiries  rather  than 
rely  on  the  evidence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings. 

Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  approach  to  Aylesford  on  foot 
from  the  railway  station,  along  the  towing 
path  which  skirts  the  bend  of  the  Medway. 
First  we  pass  the  beautiful  old  bit  of 


mediaeval  building,  part  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Priory,  and  now  called  “  The 
Friars,”  standing  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  stream  and  reflected  in  its  water, 
as  shown  in  our  illustration  (see  litho¬ 
graph  plate).  From  this  point  the 
bridge  and  the  little  town  cannot  be  seen  ; 
following  the  curve  of  the  river  a  little 
farther,  we  come  on  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenes  of  its  kind  to  be  found 
in  England  :  a  small  wharf  opposite,  with 
houses  rising  above  it,  and  above  them 
the  church  tower,  which  stands  highest  of 
all,  and  in  the  foreground  the  old  bridge, 
with  its  wide  centre  arches  and  small  side 
ones,  spanning  the  stream  and  leading 
into  the  town.  Our  illustration,  which 
is  taken  further  down  on  the  bank,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  does  not  give 
the  best  idea  of  its  picturesque  value. 
It  is  as  seen  from  the  side  of  approach 
from  the  railway  that  it  shows  best,  as 
the  foreground  object  in  a  composition  of 
river,  bridge,  barges,  houses,  and  church 
tower.  As  to  the  essential  value  of  the 
bridge  in  the  picture  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Destroy  that,  and 
replace  it  by  a  modern  bridge,  and  the 
charm  would  be  gone  for  ever. 

Is  there  sufficient  practical  excuse  for 
doing  this  ?  Intelligent  inhabitants  who 
admire  the  old  bridge,  tell  us  that  it  is  a 
considerable  inconvenience  ;  that  it  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  river  traffic  (though 
we  saw  several  vessels  pass  under  the 
central  arch  without  being  visibly 
“  obstructed  ”),  and  that  it  is  awkward 
for  carriage  and  cart  traffic  ;  two  carriages 
can  just  pass,  but  not  very  conveniently 
or  safely  (the  parapet  is  not  high),  and  of 
course  the  bridge  rises  up  over  the  centre 
arch  with  that  inconvenient  gradient 
which  is  the  common  property  of  most 
ancient  bridges  in  this  country.  If 
Aylesford  were  a  large  and  busy  place 
this  would  be  a  serious  argument.  But  it 
is  a  very  small  place — hardly  more  than  a 
village  ;  and  the  street  onto  which  the 
bridge  abuts  is  not  very  much  wider  than 
the  bridge  itself.  The  serious  complaint 
as  to  the  bridge,  in  relation  to  carriage 
traffic,  may  perhaps  come  rather  from 
owners  of  carriages  residing  in  the 
country  round,  who  occasionally  have  to 
cross  the  river  that  way.  But  this  is 
surely  but  a  small  and  occasional  incon¬ 
venience,  and  might  be  put  up  with 
rather  than  destroy  an  almost  perfect 
picture.  In  short,  we  recognise  that 
there  is  a  certain  inconvenience  in 
retaining  the  bridge,  but  we  do  not  think 
that  this  amounts  to  sufficient  to  justify 
its  removal  when  we  consider  its  great 
picturesque  beauty.  Aylesford  would 
lose  far  more  than  it  would  gain  by  the 
change. 

According  to  Mr.  Clinch’s  letter  in  the 
Times  (which  is  our  only  authority  for 
the  statement),  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Ancient  Buildings  have  drawn 
up  a  large  scheme  for  saving  the  bridge, 
by  proposing  a  new  cut  across  the  flat 
land,  following  the  chord  of  the  long  curve 
here  made  by  the  river,  and  a  new  bridge 
near  the  railway  station.  We  would 
rather  have  seen  this  proposed  as  a  navi¬ 
gation  improvement  independent  of  the 
question  of  the  bridge  at  all.  It  would 
be  a  real  improvement  and  convenience  to 
the  navigation,  but  it  would  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  building  a  new  bridge,  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  idea  of 


turning  the  channel  of  a  river  to  save  tl 
bridge  would  not  appear  to  a  good  man 
people  a  rather  absurdly  illogical  procee* 
ing.  But  in  itself  it  would  be  an  improvi 
ment  worth  making,  and  would  have  tl 
contingent  advantage  of  leaving  tl 
bridge  alone. 

Another  part  of  the  Society’s  scheme 
that  the  old  bridge  should  be  widened  l 
the  addition  of  timber  foot-passengi 
gangways  at  the  sides.  This  is  one  of  tl 
curious  instances  of  the  manner  in  whio 
archaeologists,  in  dealing  with  thei 
matters,  are  constantly  putting  then 
selves  in  the  wrong.  The  bridge  is  buii 
on  the  old  and  usual  plan  of  cutwatet 
against  each  pier,  forming  triangul. 
refuges  at  the  road  level.  The  propos* 
timber  foot-ways  would  destroy  tl 
whole  character  of  the  bridge,  witho 
adding  to  the  carriage  way  (which  is  tl 
real  difficulty)  ;  you  might  just  as  w*1 
remove  it  entirely  as  tinker  with  it  in  th 
way  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  if  any  ok 
else  had  made  such  a  proposal,  the  Sociei 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildin 
would  have  been  the  first  to  denoun 
them  for  “  vandalism.” 

- - 

NOTES. 

Sculpture  N°w  that  more  elastic* 
and  the  has  been  afforded,  by  t 

Chantrey  Trust.  deois;ons  q{  tte  gpecial  Co, 

mittee,  to  the  action  of  the  new  Trustet 
who  will  before  long  be  appointed,  ma 
it  not  be  possible  to  utilise  whatever  sun 
are  expended  on  sculpture  for  placi: 
fine  works  of  sculpture  in  our  pub. 
parks  and  squares,  instead  of  consigni] 
them  to  the  Tate  Gallery  ?  A  cok 
parison  of  our  public  parks  with  tha 
of  other  cities,  such  as  Paris,  Berli 
Vienna,  and  even  less  important  citit 
such  as  Stuttgart  (where  a  fountain  wi 
a  group  from  a  fairy-tale  subject  fast 
nates  all  who  see  it),  might  convini 
Londoners  how  much  might  be  done  e 
this  way,  and  how  little  has  been  dor 
Works  in  marble  may  be  too  costly  a:: 
delicate  to  expose  to  the  open  air ;  b 
works  in  bronze,  with  stone  or  gram 
pedestals,  can  be  so  placed.  Those  th 
we  already  have  are,  with  few  exception 
but  poor  affairs ;  why  not  use  soic 
proportion  of  the  Chantrey  fui 
towards  procuring  finer  examples 
modern  English  art  ?  For  one  persr 
who  would  see  a  work  in  a  gallery  thd' 
are  a  hundred  who  see  it  in  a  park  or) 
square,  and  it  would  have  the  advantat 
of  open-air  lighting  and  of  architectit 
or  foliage  as  a  background. 


The  Lord  The  new  rules  have  be 
Chamberlain’s  issued  by  the  Lord  Chambil 
Theatre  Rules.  ja'n>s  Qfftce  to  the  theatf 

managers.  They  are  more  compf 
hensive  than  heretofore,  but  they  21 
equitable  and  reasonable,  and  no  managi 
can  take  exception  to  them.  There  2 
two  or  three  notable  innovations,  a 
amongst  these  we  think  the  most  irnpo  < 
ant  is  the  rule  ordering  that  the  scene 
of  the  stage  be  rendered  and  maintaini 
“  non-inflammable.”  This  is  fire  pi]‘ 
vention  in  the  true  sense.  It  is  what  b  1 
been  recommended  by  those  who  hail 
had  most  experience  in  these  matters  i [, 
many  years,  and  in  the  earlier  years, 
a  rule,  was  only  met  with  ridicule,  i! 
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i  apparently  "^required  the  '-[Chicago 
satre  fire  to  bring  about  this  change, 
fc  now  that  the  change  has  been  made, 
I  the  requirement  has  been  put  into 
nt,  we_trust  the' rule  will  be’ honestly 
lerved,  and  that  the  makeshift  of 
lerficially  applying  patent  paints  and 
like  will  be  replaced  by  a  thorough- 
Qg  impregnation  of  the  highly-inflam- 
ble  materials  so  often  found  on  the 
^e.  Another  notable  innovation  is 
t  the  rules  clearly  specifies  that  respon- 
e  trained  firemen  should  be  engaged 
the  stage.  Further,  we  observe  that 
theatre  manager  is  now  compelled  to 
ort  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  to 
Fire  Brigade  any  outbreak  of  fire,  no 
bter  how  small.  This  again  is  a 
iter  of  the  utmost  importance,  because 
:ecy  in  such  matters  generally  finally 
Is  to  some  serious  misfortune.  Alto- 
tier  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  be 
gratulated  on  the  new  regulations, 
ch -certainly  cannot  in  any  way  be 
med  hardships  to  those  engaged  in 
itrical  enterprise. 

.  .  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  of 
!ifburbs0ur  Manchester  (well  known  as 
a  pioneer  in  many  move¬ 
rs  for  the  public  good),  calls  atten- 
1,  in  an  admirable  letter  in  the  Times, 
the  importance  of  carrying  out  new 
urbs  around  large  towns  upon  a 
arranged  plan  and  in  such  a  manner 
0  ensure  that  the  suburban  buildings 
lot  assist  in  further  choking  the  city, 
sidering  that  we  have  carried  out 
many  bit-by-bit  improvements  in 
don  itself,  with  no  reference  to  any 
Lprehensive  scheme  and  no  fore- 
lght  as  to  future  laying  of  street 
3,  it  may  seem  rather  putting  the 
^before  the  horse,  as  far  as  London  is 
eerned,  to  speak  of  doing  in  the 
irbs  what  we  have  so  lamentably 
ected  in  the  city.  But  the  develop- 
J  of  a  new  suburb  in  a  special  locality 
any  rate  affords  an  opportunity 
ffi  can  be  dealt  with  to  a  certain 
nt  separately,  and  without  being 
plicated  by  the  existence  or  absence 
general  scheme.  It  is  at  any  rate 
ible  to  see  that  such  a  new  locality 
id  out  with  wide  streets  and  with  a 
ciency  of  open  spaces ;  if  other 
irban  neighbourhoods  have  been 
}  regardless  of  such  considerations, 
jast  let  a  new  one  not  add  to  the 
For  London  it  is  we  fear  toe 
for  any  general  scheme  of  suburban 
,nsion — so  much  has  been  already 
s  independently  of  any  such  scheme, 
the  area  to  be  dealt  with  is  so  vast. 

provincial  cities  whose  belt  of 
jbs  lies  within  more  manageable 
;s  may  well  take  up  the  idea  of 
lg  them  out  on  a  general  plan. 

satment  Continuing  the  same  sub- 

(erniany  ject>  We  ma7  add  that  in 

ermany.  Q.ermany.j  fQr  Jeas£  twenty 
s,  every  city  of  note  has  had  its 
velopment  plan,”  according  to  which 
ew  thoroughfares  have  been  laid  out 
due  regard  to  public  convenience 
[to  public  health,  and  to  the  due 
lgement  of  parks  and  squares.  In 
ral  cities,  notably  at  Berlin,  these 
felopment  plans  ”  have  been  accom- 
3d  by  special  legislation ;  but  as  a 
^special  municipal  powers,  or  the 
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ordinary  municipal  powers  backed  by 
special  ordinances  from  the  Home  Office 
authorities,  have  been  sufficient  to  obtain 
what  was  necessary  in  compelling  the 
surrounding  landowners  to  conform  to 
the  official  plan.  As  a  rule  too,  but  very 
little  opposition  was  met  with  as  far  as 
these  landowners  were  concerned,  for  the 
systematic  development  of  the  suburbs 
was  so  obviously  to  their  interest  that 
most  of  them  voluntarily  gave  up  rights- 
of-way  and  even  ground  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  wishes  of  the  authorities. 
The  greatest  authority  on  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  cities  is  at  present 
Privy  Councillor  Stuebben,  an  hon. 
corresponding  member  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
In  the  first  instance,  Cologne  saw  its 
splendid  development  under  his  tenure 
of  office  as  City  Architect,  but  he  was  also 
responsible  for  the  development  plans  of 
a  number  of  other  cities.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  acting  as  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Prussian  Government 
in  the  development  of  the  town  of  Posen, 
where  the  old  fortifications  and  military 
lands  surrounding  the  town  are  being 
transformed  to  the  uses  of  civic  life. 
Any  one  who  has  watched  the  systematic 
development  of  German  cities  during  the 
last  two  decades  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  observed  in  that  country. 

Failure  of  1  Xi’LANATION  is  at  present 

Hoisting  Tackle  available  as  to  the  cause 

at  Chatham.  ...  „  , 

responsible  for  the  mishap 
which  occurred  at  Chatham  Dockyard 
on  Tuesday  last,  during  the  erection  of 
the  new  130- ton  shear  legs.  The  three 
massive  columns,  about  150  ft.  long, 
forming  the  legs  of  the  apparatus,  were 
in  process  of  being  hoisted  into  position, 
and  when  they  had  been  raised  to  a 
height  of  70  ft.  an  iron  bollard,  embedded 
in  brick  and  cement  to  a  depth  of  6  ft., 
was  pulled  from  its  foundations  by  one 
of  the  wire  ropes  connected  with  the 
hoisting  tackle  and  swung  into  the 
midst  of  the  machinery.  In  consequence 
of  this  failure,  portions  of  the  tackle  gave 
way,  another  bollard  was  partially  dis¬ 
placed,  and  the  shear  legs  fell  upon  the 
baulks  of  timber  by  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  supported.  The  columns 
were  seriously  buckled,  but  the  machinery 
and  the  men  working  upon  and  near  it 
were  protected  from  injury  by  the  timber 
supports.  Two  men  were  seriously 
injured,  one  by  the  falling  tackle  and  the 
other  bv  falling  with  one  of  the  columns, 
although  happily  no  lives  were  lost.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  bollards  were 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  withstanding 
double  the  strain  that  was  actually  placed 
upon  them,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  has  been  some  miscalculation. 
When  a  bollard  is  employed  in  the  usual 
way,  for  hauling  vessels  by  means  of 
hawsers,  force  is  exerted  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  post.  It 
may  be  that  the  calculated  resistance  was 
based  upon  this  condition,  and  that 
proper  allowance  was  not  made  for  the 
different  direction  of  the  pull  exerted 
during  the  hoisting  of  the  shear  legs. 
Investigation  will  doubtless  throw  light 
upon  this  misadventure,  which  is  the  more 
surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
great  care  always  taken  by  dockyard 
officials  to  provide  for  the  safe  execution 
of  engineering  work. 


Landlord  „.  An  imP°rtant  case  bearing 

Tenant.  this  subject  is  that  of 

Foulger  v.  Arding,  decided 
in  March,  1902.  The  word  “  imposi¬ 
tions  ”  inserted  in  the  covenants  in  the 
lease  which  set  out  the  liabilities  respec¬ 
tively  to  be  borne  by  landlord  and 
tenant  placed  the  burden  of  remedying  a 
nuisance,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Public 
Health  authorities,  on  the  tenant.  In 
our  comment  on  this  case  (the  Builder, 
March  22,  1902)  we  pointed  out  what 
words  in  a  lease  would  probably  suffice 
to  remove  all  liabilities  of  such  a  nature 
from  the  landlord  and  place  them  on  the 
tenant.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
given  other  instances  of  liabilities  imposed, 
as,  for  instance,  the  expenses  of  making 
up  streets  under  the  Private  Street 
Works  Act,  and  have  also  shown  how 
hardly  this  may  bear  on  tenants  on  short 
leases.  The  latest  development  of  the 
principle  laid  down  in  Foulger  v.  Arding 
only  emphasises  the  necessity  of  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants  carefully  considering 
what  their  respective  rights  and  liabilities 
are  to  be,  and  settling  the  covenants  in 
the  leases  accordingly.  By  section  101 
of  the  Factory  Act,  1901,  after  January  1, 
1904,  no  underground  bakehouse  is  to 
be  used  unless  certified  by  the  district 
council  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  By 
subsection  8,  where  any  premises  have 
been  let  as  a  bakehouse,  and  the  above 
certificate  can  only  be  obtained  by  carry¬ 
ing  out  certain  structural  alterations, 
the  occupier  may  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  to  have  such  an 
apportionment  made  of  the  expenses 
of  the  alterations  between  himself  and  his 
landlord  as  may  appear  to  the  Court  to 
be  just,  “  regard  being  had  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  between  the  parties ;  or,  in 
the  alternative,  the  Court  may,  at  the 
request  of  the  occupier,  determine  the 
lease.”  In  two  cases  recently  heard — 
Goldstein  v.  Hollingsworth  and  Morris 
v.  Beal — it  has  been  decided  that  where 
premises  are  let  as  a  bakehouse — which 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  only  for 
use  as  a  bakehouse — the  section  applies, 
but  that  the  expressions  “  impositions 
and  outgoings  ”  or  “  outgoings  ”  alone 
in  the  lease,  sufficed  to  place  the  whole 
burden  upon  the  tenant,  since,  even  if 
the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  did 
make  an  apportionment,  the  landlord, 
by  virtue  of  the  lease,  could  recover  his 
proportion  back  from  the  tenant.  The 
very  general  nature  of  the  words  used 
in  leases  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
parties  to  determine  their  position  in 
regard  to  their  rights  under  specific 
Acts  of  Parliament  such  as  the  above. 

The  At  a  meeting  of  the  Parish 
of  the  Louncii  of  Yarm,  near 
Railway  System.  Stockton-on-Tees,  it  has 
been  decided  to  commemorate  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  railway  in  the 
world  by  placing  a  tablet  on  the  front 
of  the  “George  and  Dragon”  Hotel.  It 
was  in  this  building  that  a  meeting  was 
held,  on  February  12,  1820,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  the  pioneers  of  the  movement 
being  Mr.  Benjamin  Flounders  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Meynell,  both  residents  in  the 
town.  Mr.  Meynell,  the  first  chairman 
of  the  line,  took  a  leading  part  in  drafting 
the  Bill  which  ultimately  received  the 
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sanction  of  Parliament.  The  original 
proposal  was  to  work  the  railway  with 
horse- traction,  but  Stephenson’s  steam 
locomotive  was  afterwards  adopted,  and 
powers  were  obtained  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  haulage.  It  is  stated  that  of 
the  subscribed  capital  of  120,000/.,  the 
amount  of  17,000/.  was  raised  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Yarm.  Remembering  that 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  world  s 
railways  is  now  more  than  510,000 
miles,  the  historic  importance  of  the 
meeting  is  very  evident.  The  visitor 
will  find  nothing  suggestive  of  progress 
or  change  in  Yarm.  It  is,  without 
exception,  one  of  the  most  delightfully 
old-fashioned  towns  in  the  land.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  only  street  is  the  broad  Market¬ 
place,  paved  with  cobbles,  save  where 
a  narrow  strip  of  macadam  runs  for  the 
convenience  of  modern  travellers.  Near 
the  middle  stands  the  red-brick  market 
hall,  and  the  tall  houses  on  either  side 
present  interesting  examples  of  English 
architecture,  and  varied  shades  of  rich 
but  mellowed  colouring.  Among  the 
many  old-world  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
Yarm  occupies  a  unique  position,  and 
the  aspect  of  its  fine  old  street  is  not 
readily  forgotten. 


_  _  .  ..  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Conference  at  conference  of  irrigation  ex- 
Simla‘  perts  at  Simla,  convened  by 
the  Government  of  India,  may  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
cause  of  irrigation.  No  branch  of  the 
administration  has  been  more  successful, 
for  fully  30,000,000  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  cultivated  land  of  India, 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  there 
are  now  in  existence  43,000  miles  of 
irrigation  canals.  In  spite  of  the 
great  progress  made  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  much  remains  for 
accomplishment.  In  Mysore  existing 
canals  require  attention.  In  the  Luck¬ 
now  and  Barabanki  districts  canals  are 
much  needed.  The  Deccan  and  Gujarat 
await  further  development,  and  there 
are  many  extensive  regions  where  nothing 
but  water  is  wanted  to  obtain  plentiful 
harvests  from  lands  that  are  now  dry  and 
scorched  by  an  ever-blazing  sun.  Bengal 
still  presents  many  openings  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  in  Assam  very  little  has  been 
attempted  hitherto.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  immense  opportunities  for  the 
irrigation  engineer,  we  may  state  that 
upwards  of  100,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Indian  Empire  remain  to  be  re¬ 
claimed  and  brought  under  cultivation. 
Whether  carried  out  by  the  Government 
or  by  private  enterprise,  irrigation  works 
offer  a  remunerative  field  for  British 
capitalists  and  afford  a  sure  and  perma¬ 
nent  protection  against  the  risk  of  famine. 

The  The  important  paper  read 
Light  for ndard  to  the  British  Association 
photometry,  by  Mr.  Clifford  Paterson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  photometric 
department  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  on  the  ten-candle  power 
Harcourt  pentane  lamp,  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  gas  and  electrical 
engineers.  The  gas  referees  some  years 
ago  adopted  the  pentane  lamp  as  their 
ultimate  standard  of  reference,  and  the 
Parliamentary  standard  candle  was 
formally  rejected.  It  seems,  however, 


that  the  light  given  out  by  the  pentane 
lamp  is  very  far  from  being  constant. 
Mr.  Paterson  has  found  that  it  varied 
with  the  height  of  the  barometer  and 
with  the  quantity  of  moisture  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  During  his  experi¬ 
ments  the  candle  power  varied  between 
9‘4  and  10- 4,  that  is,  a  variation  of  10 
per  cent.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  many 
cases  the  gas  companies  must  have  been 
unjustly  fined  for  failing  to  keep  the 
illuminating  power  of  their  gas  up  to  the 
requisite  standard.  The  results  given 
prove  that  on  damp  days  the  illuminating 
power  of  gas  is  much  less  than  on  dry 
days,  and  that  the  lower  the  barometer 
the  less  is  the  illumination  produced  by 
a  flame.  No  hint  is  given  in  the  paper 
as  to  how  the  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  present  in  the  air  was  deter¬ 
mined.  In  the  subsequent  discussion, 
Professor  Ayrton  raised  the  question  of 
the  sudden  and  apparently  unaccount¬ 
able  variations  in  the  light  that  is  sent 
out  by  electric  glow  lamps.  These 
variations,  as  a  rule,  are  very  small,  and 
experimenters  have  probably  often  put 
them  down  to  the  unavoidable  errors  of 
experiment.  We  have  evidence  that 
these  irregularities  do  occur  in  some 
lamps,  but  they  are  only  of  theoretical 
interest,  as  they  are  rarely  appreciable. 
They  are  possibly  due  to  the  carbon 
filament  being  badly  fastened  to  the 
platinum  wires. 


The  Screen  It  was  officially  announced 

Admiralty,  in  the  House  of  Commons 

Whitehall,  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
that  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
has  under  his  consideration  the  removal 
of  the  wooden  shutters  from  the  screen 
in  front  of  the  Admiralty  court-yard. 
The  shutters— they  are  in  fact  sliding 
doors — were  put  up  after  the  screen  had 
been  altered  for  the  making  of  the  two 
rectangular  gateways.  Robert  Adam  s 
plans  and  designs,  1760,  show  a  con¬ 
tinuous  wall  behind  five  disengaged 
columns  in  each  half  of  the  screen. 
That  the  screen  was  so  built  as  Adam 
intended,  with  the  two  blocking  walls, 
is  clearly  proved  by  an  examination  we 
have  made  of  his  large  architectural 
drawing  of  1760,  of  I.  Cunego’s  plate, 
1775,  contained  in  Part  IV.  of  “  The 
Works  in  Architecture  of  Robert  and 
James  Adam,  Esquires,”  three  volumes, 
folio,  1773-1822,  and  of  the  prints  by 
T.  Malton  and  by  Medland,  after  Miller, 
of  1795  and  1796.  In  or  about  1827, 
when  G.  L.  Taylor  was  Surveyor  of  Naval 
Buildings,  etc.,  the  design  of  the  screen 
was  mutilated,  at  the  instance,  it  is  said, 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (William  IV.), 
by  the  insertion  of  a  carriage  gateway  in 
each  half  of  the  screen  and  the  removal 
of  the  middle  column,  the  whole  number 
of  columns  being  thus  reduced  from  ten 
to  eight.  Shepherd’s  drawing  of  that 
time  shows  the  altered  screen,  but  he 
delineates  a  blocked  parapet  between 
the  piers  of  the  original  arched  gateway, 
at  the  middle  point  of  the  screen,  instead 
of  the  existing  balustrade  ;  the  balustrade 
is  depicted  in  the  XVIIIth.  century 
views,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
changed.  We  may  mention  that,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  our  columns  of  October 
12,  1895,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  cites  a 
sketch  by  Taylor  of  the  altered  facade, 
“  showing  ....  a  cast-iron  lintel 


replacing  the  stone  entablature  ” ;  an 
that  Adam  built  the  former  gateway  an 
pavilions  at  the  south  end  of  the  scree 
as  an  entrance  into  the  house  of  tl 
Earl  of  Kinnoul.  \ 

A  structural  renovation  : 
PaG?eenwichh’  the  entire  exterior  of  tl 
'  parish  church  of  St.  Alpheg 
Greenwich,  is  about  to  be  carried  o 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messi 
Thomas  Dinwiddy  and  Sons.  Tl 
church  was  built  in  1711-8  upon  t'. 
supposed  site  of  the  death  of  St.  Alpheg 
archbishop  and  martyr.  It  is  d:i 
tinguished  by  some  fine  woodwork  ar 
an  elaborate  altar-piece  having  fiuti 
Corinthian  columns  on  its  three  sid* 
supporting  an  entablature  planned  t 
angle-wise.  The  tower  (1730)  was  design 
by  John  James,  to  whom  also  is  ascrib 
the  body  of  the  fabric,  though  by  o 
account  that  portion  is  the  work 
Hawksmoor.  In  the  former  church  w 
buried  Thomas  Tallis,  the  compos* 
who  died  in  1585  ;  the  present  chun 
contains  a  monument  to  John  J.  Ang<! 
stein,  whose  collection  of  pictures  form! 
the  nucleus  of  our  National  Gal$Sj 
and  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  a  monument  to  General  Wold 
whose  remains  were  brought  thitlli 
from  Quebec  for  interment  in  his  fatheJ 
grave.  In  the  old  church  was  set  upj 
portrait  on  glass  of  Humphrey  DU 
of  Gloucester,  and  amongst  the  brasi 
was  one  in  memory  of  Tallis  and 
wife  Joan,  bearing  a  quaint  epita 
recording  his  career  in  the  reigns  s 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  success/ 
on  the  throne.  A  rare  print,  letter 
“  designed  byN.  Hawksmoor,  a.d.  171* 
shows  the  former  tower — since  rebuiltl 
James — which  escaped  when  the  olo 
church  fell  down.  In  the  north  aisle  v 
buried  Robert  Adams,  with  an  inset 
tion,  “  Egregio  viro  Roberto  Adai 
operum  regiorum  Supervisori,  arc 
tectur®  peritissimo,  ob.  1595.” 

In  a  “  Note  ”  in  our  colun 
SSK£cte'0f  January  22,  1898, 
directed  attention  to 
spoiling  of  the  continuous  design  of  : 
houses  in  Stratford-place  by  the  raisi 
of  a  house  (No.  6)  on  the  east  side,  w 
a  consequent  breaking  through  of 
range  of  the  cornice  and  balustrade, 
notice  that  scaffolding  is  erected  in  fre 
of  a  house,  No.  17,  on  the  west  side,  a 
that  the  roof  has  been  removed  for 
similar  alteration  of  the  fagade  on  t  l 
side.  The  street,  with  the  mansion  ii 
its  further  end,  is  now  seen  to  great 
advantage  from  the  recently  widen! 
end  of  Davies-street,  and  affords  a  hai 
some  prospect  from  the  latter  thorouil 
fare.  We  may  add  that  Stratford-pM 
was  laid  out  in  the  Mill  Hill  Field  of 
Conduit  Mead  estate,  the  property,! 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon&j 
who  granted  a  ground  lease  to  Edw', 
Stratford,  whose  son  John  was  oread 
Earl  of  Aldborough  on  July  9,  17, 
The  houses  on  the  two  sides  and 
borough  House,  at  the  north  end,  v  Ij 
built  in  or  about  1774,  by  Robert  Ad  < 
and  constituted  a  self-contained  exanijj 
of  his  style  upon  a  large  scale,  until  id 
destruction,  twelve  years  ago,  of  No  : 
at  the  south-east  corner,  upon  i: 
removal  of  the  Portland  Club  to  > 
James’s-square. 
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No  32(  There  is  now  being  pulled 
a^uare^W*  ^0wn  a  house  which  is 
associated  with  the  careers 
-nd  works  of  three  eminent  English 
Portrait  painters.  The  house,  now 
lumbered  32,  stands  on  the  south  side 
f  Cavendish-square,  and  having  been 
uffered  to  fall  into  disrepair,  is  to  be 
ebuilt.  Constructed  of  red  brick,  it  is 
ne  of  the  original  houses  erected  on 
hat  side  of  the  square.  The  square 
T'as  at  first  laid  out,  as  Oxford-square, 
n  the  Harley,  now  Lord  Howard  de 
Valden’s,  estate  in  1717-18 ;  though 
uilding  operations  were  delayed  for  a 
fhile  by  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea 
peculation.  The  house  was  occupied, 
ntil  his  death  in  1770,  by  Francis 
[otes,  R.A.,  famed  for  his  portraits  in 
ils  and  crayons,  who  built  and  decorated 
tie  studio,  an  apartment  some  18  ft. 
juare  on  plan.  To  Cotes  succeeded, 
,uring  the  interval  1775-1794,  George 
Romney,  to  whom  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
rould  refer  as  “  the  man  in  Cavendish- 
juare.”  After  Romney’s  retirement  to 
.oily  Bush-liill,  Hampstead,  the  house 
as  taken  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee, 
•R.A.,  in  1798,  the  year  of  his  election 
3  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Royal 
cademy. 


THE  BALTIMORE  FIRE.* 

The  Baltimore  Fire  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most 
lores  ting  fire,  of  recent  years,  for  although  it 
is  redemonstrated  many  facts  with  which  we 
ere  already  acquainted,  it  has  furnished  us  for 
e  first  time  with  a  most  thorough  and  com- 
ete  example  of  the  behaviour  of  the  modern 
eel  framed  building  under  a  severe  fire  test ; 
has  also  shown  the  weak  points  in  these 
ructures  and  where  greater  fire-resistance 
ay  be  effected  in  the  future. 

It  has  re-demonstrated  that  all  forms  of  stone 
e  had  fire-resistants,  and  should  be  but 
aringly  used  in  the  structure  of  town  build- 
;*s.  It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to 
olish  it  altogether  from  an  architectural 
lint  of  view,  but  where  used  it  should  be 
ill  backed  with  brickwork,  so  that  any 
aewal  may  be  effected  without  danger  to  the 
ructures.  Indeed,  this  fire  has  clearly  proved 
at  the  only  reliable  materials  are  brick  and 
ncrete.  The  hollow  tile  floor  construction 
d  encasing  to  iron-work  of  which  we  have 
ard  so  much  in  certain  quarters  has  largely 
led,  and  would  have  failed  to  a  greater 
tent  had  the  fire  been  less  extensive  in  area 
d  the  fire  brigade  had  been  enabled  to  put 
iter  upon  this  material,  for  it  is  to  be 
nembered  that  the  water  test  was  absent, 
d  we  have  only  the  result  of  intense  heat 
thout  the  sudden  cooling, 
ft  may  be  a  cause  of  general  satisfaction  that 
last  a  system  of  construction  has  been 
vised  whereby  the  general  fabrics  may, 
er  a  serious  conflagration,  remain  standing, 
t  it  is  very  little  consolation  to  the 
livid ual  occupier  when  he  can  at  last 
urn  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours  to 
d  that  all  that  remains  of  his  office  equip- 
int,  in  a  building  which  at  the  outset  he 
s  assured  was  fireproof,  is  the  conglomerate 
aains  of  a  typewriter  and  a  battered  iron 
e. 

•t  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
ligners  of  these  buildings  that  there  was 
t  as  much  danger  from  the  outside  as 
m  within,  and  perhaps  more  so,  and  no 
>vision,  or  at  any  rate  very  inadequate 
jvision  was  made  for  an  attack  from  fire 
m  the  exterior. 

[  am  quite  convinced  that  had  these  tall 
ildings  been  more  adequately  equipped  with 
eguards  from  without  they  would  have 
■vived  the  fire,  not  as  a  mere  constructional 
ill  as  we  see  them  to-day,  but  with  more  of 
sir  internal  trim  and  contents  saved  from  the 
vouring  element. 


1  A  paper  read  at  the  Budapest  Fire  Congress, 
gust,  1904,  by  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  District  Surveyor, 
ldon ;  Gen.  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  British  Fire 
ivention  Committee. 


Beyond  I  think  in  one  case  where  external 
sprinklers  were  used  at  O’Neill  and  Co.’s 
store  with  marked  effect.  Wired  glass  seems  ti 
have  resisted  the  ingress  of  the  flames  in  a 
marked  degree  in  the  buildings  where  it  was 
used,  and  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  more 
general  adoption,  but  it  requires  to  be  fitted 
into  metal  frames,  and  I  think  very  useful 
experimental  work  could  with  advantage  be 
conducted  with  this  material  to  ascertain  the 
best  method  of  fixing,  and  also  whether  double 
thickness  either  in  the  same  frame  or  an  inner 
frame  would  be  more  effective.  In  the  paper 
read  at  the  Fire  Prevention  Congress  at  London 
in  1903,  on  the  new  Entropdt  Royal  in  Antwerp, 
the  method  of  fixing  adopted  there  was  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  58  in  a  paper  read  by  Chief 
Officer  A.  Schepers. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  wired  glass  is  the 
best  material  that  will  eventually  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose  of  “  exposure  risk,”  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  material  now 
available  ;  what  we  require  is  a  transparent 
material  with  a  higher  melting-point  than 
oidinary  glass,  and  it  is  for  manufacturers  who 
see  the  want  to  supply  the  need.  This  fire 
has  clearly  shown  that  the  town  building 
owner  must  not  be  allowed  to  construct  his 
building  in  the  cheapest  and  flimsiest  manner, 
trusting  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade  to 
protect  him  from  his  neighbour,  or  vice  verm. 
It  has  again  been  demonstrated  that  however 
efficient  the  equipment  and  however  devoted 
the  personnel  of  the  brigade  may  be  (and  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  admiration  for  the  fire  fighting  force  on  that 
occasion),  with  a  high  wind  and  the  fire  spread¬ 
ing  in  three  or  four  directions  at  the  same  time, 
the  task  of  extinguishing  is  superhuman.  The 
building  owner  should  by  his  construction 
assist  the  brigade  to  keep  a  fire  at  the  outset 
within  reasonable  limits,  or  to  retard  its 
progress  by  sound  fire-resisting  construction. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  plan  of  the  burnt 
area  at  Baltimore,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
building  regulations  want  revision  so  as  to 
limit  the  cubical  contents  of  buildings.  From 
a  rough  calculation  I  find  that  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  “  Hurst  ”  building,  where  the 
fire  started,  was  between  700,000  and  800,000 
cubic  ft.  (20,000  and  22,857  cubic  metres), 
and  when  a  building  of  this  cubical  extent 
becomes  well  alight  its  extinction  without 
adjoining  damage  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  limit  to  the  cubical  extent, 
and  any  building  of  the  warehouse  or  store  class 
should  be  divided  into  compartments  by  vertical 
walls,  and  any  communication  between  each 
compartment  should  be  by  double  iron  doors 
properly  secured.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
we  in  London  have  been  saved  from  these 
disastrous  fires  by  this  means ;  we  have  on 
some  occasions  had  similar  conditions,  viz.,  a 
fire  in  a  crowded  district  with  a  high  wind, 
but  although  considerable  damage  lias  been 
done,  the  fire  has  been  stopped  mainly  by  the 
vertical  walls  dividing  up  the  buildings.  The 
London  Building  Act  limits  the  cubical  contents 
of  buildings  of  the  warehouse  class  to  250,000 
cubic  ft.  (7,142  cubic  metres).  It  would.  I 
think,  be  a  great  advantage  in  buildings  of  this 
class  that  all  roofs  be  flat  and  of  fire-resisting 
material.  A  flat  roof  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  fire  fighting  force.  Reverting  to  the 
material  of  which  fire-resisting  floors  and 
roofs  are  made,  I  have  great  faith  in  coke 
breeze  or  cinder  concrete  when  properly  mixed 
and  reinforced  with  iron,  and  also  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  ironwork  generally.  My  faith  is 
from  actual  experience,  which  this  Baltimore 
fire  corroborates.  We  have  at  our  testing- 
station  the  roof  of  one  of  our  huts  constructed 
of  this  material,  and  although  beneath  it  we 
have  conducted  a  number  of  tests,  some  of 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  hours  duration  with  a 
temperature  gradually  increasing  to  2,000  deg., 
this  roof  is  practically  as  good  as  the  day  it 
was  erected.  Hollow  tile  has  shown  its 
deficiencies,  but  concrete  has  yet.  to  be  defeated. 
One  word  as  to  staircases  and  lifts.  All  well- 
holes  around  such  should  be  encased  in  brick, 
and  all  doors  on  to  same  should  be  made  to 
close  automatically,  and  the  top  should 
terminate  in  a  light  glass  roof,  easily  broken 
in  case  of  fire,  and  thus  a  shaft  would  be  formed 
for  the  escape  of  smoke  and  flame,  which 
would  thus  be  prevented  from  penetrating  other 
portions  of  the  structure. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  so  patiently 
listening  to  my  remarks,  I  have  to  thank  the 
reader  of  the  former  paper  for  the  information 
contained  therein. 


UNION  OF  BENEFICES,  LONDON,  AND 
l  HOLY  TRINITY,  MINORIES. 

Orders  in  Council  have  been  made  for 
ratifying  many  schemes  recently  prepared 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Two  of 
the  schemes  relate  to  the  churches  of  St. 
Saviour,  in  London-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
and  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Minories.  In  the 
former  case  the  benefices  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Charlotte-street,  and  St.  Saviour 
will  be  united,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour 
will  be  converted  for  a  Sunday  School  or  other 
purposes,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
parsonage-house  are  to  be  applied  towards  the 
provision  of  a  parsonage-house  for  St.  George’s, 
Enfield.  St.  Saviour’s  was  built  of  brick,  as 
Fitzroy  Chapel,  after  designs  by  the  brothers 
Adam,  at  the  time  when  they  laid  out  Fitzroy- 
square,  of  which  they  completed  the  east  and 
south  sides  in  1792-4,  and,  having  been  altered 
for  1,000  seats  by  J.  Peacock,  was  consecrated 
and  re-opened  in  July.  1864.  The  union  of  the 
benefices  of  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  with  St. 
Botolph,  Aldgate,  having  been  effected,  the 
residue  of  the  endowments  of  the  former 
benefice  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Mary,  Stratford-by-Bow.  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  at  the  east  end  of  Church-street, 
formerly  Little  Minories,  was  built  in  1706 
to  replace  the  Minory  House  chapel  of  the  parish, 
about  5  acres  in  extent,  and  one  of  the  Tower 
Liberties,  that  had  been  constituted  out  of  the 
close  and  precincts  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.  That 
convent  of  Franciscan  nuns  was  founded  in 
1293  for  Poor  Clares,  or  Sorores  Minor es,  by 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  surnamed  Crouch- 
back,  and  his  second  wife,  Blanche,  Queen  of 
Navarre.  Fragments  of  the  abbey  buildings 
have  been  found  in  the  front,  since  modernised, 
of  Haydon  House,  and  after  the  fire  of  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
church,  which  was  closed  in  January,  1899, 
and  converted  into  a  mission-room.  After 
the  surrender  by  Dame  Elizabeth  Salvage, 
last  titular  abbess,  the  property  was  granted  to 
John  Clerke,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the 
precincts  became  a  colony  of  metal-founders 
and  gunsmiths,  and  around  the  fountain  was 
built  Haydon-square,  so  named  after  Sir  John 
Heydon,  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance.  In  the 
old  church  Edward  I.  deposited  the  heart  of  his 
mother.  Queen  Eleanor  of  Provence  ;  the  inter¬ 
ments  comprise  those  of  Bishop  Clerke,  and 
some  Scotsmen  who  fought  on  Drummossie 
Moor,  Culloden — an  adjacent  public-house 
in  the  Minories  has  the  sign  of  “  The  Three 
Lords  ” — Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
his  wife,  and  their  daughter,  a  nun  of  St.  Clare. 

A  relic  used  to  be  shown  at  Holy  Trinity  as  the 
head  of  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  father,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  held  the  Minory  House  by 
grant  from  Edward  VI.,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  head  belonged  to  Edmund 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  Henry 
VIII.  decapitated  in  1513.  The  registers 
record  the  burials  of  Cornelius  Dribbel,  a 
Dutchman,  “  his  Matie  chief  Ingeneere  ” 
(October  16,  1633),  who  should  share  with 
Fontana  the  credit  of  inventing  the  microscope, 
and  (1670)  Colonel  William  Legge,  King  Charles 
I.’s  faithful  servant,  who  received  a  grant  of 
the  Minory,  rebuilt  as  the  King’s,  House,  from 
Charles  II.,  and  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance. 
His  descendants,  the  Earls  of  Dartmouth, 
had  a  right  to  sepulture  in  the  vault  under  the 
chancel.  The  inscription  on  the  marble 
monument  gives,  WTongly,  the  date  of  his  death 
as  “  1672.”  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  church,  and  was  carried  thence  by 
the  Grocers’  Company  to  St.  Paul’s. 


Glasgow. — Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins’s  fine  group 
of  Isaac  and  Esau:  —  “Bless  me  even  me  also 
O  my  Father,”  which  has  been  exhibited 
twice  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  plaster  in 
1884,  and  in  marble  during  the  present  year, 
is  at  present  on  view  at  the  Sculpture  Gallery, 
Kelvin-grove,  Glasgow,  where  it  will  remain 
for  twelve  months. 

Proposed  Cottage  Hospital,  Moffat. — The 
directors  of  the  proposed  cottage  hospital  at 
Moffat  decided,  some  weeks  ago,  to  approve 
of  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Walker, 
architect,  Edinburgh,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  prepare  working  plans.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  some  opposition  has  arisen  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plans,  and  objection  was 
taken  to  restricting  the  competition  to  two 
architects.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
directors  the  plans  referred  to  were  dis¬ 
approved  of,  and  it  was  resolved  to  invite 
competitive  designs. 
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OLD  HOUSES,  SHEPTON  MALLET, 
Shepton  Mallet,  which  is  about  5  miles 
>m  Wells,  is  a  quaint  old  town.  The  chief 
merest  to  the  architect  lies  in  the  church  and 
irket  cross,  both  of  which  are  well  known  ; 
t  there  are  several  good  examples  of  domestic 
irk,  the  best  being  the  houses  shown  in  the 
jompanying  sketch.  They  are  in  an  excellent 
tte  of  preservation  and  form,  with  their  red¬ 
id  roofs  and  steep-pitched  gables ;  a 
ituresque  group,  but  being  situated  in  a 
’y  narrow  street,  some  distance  from  the 
-in  road,  are  little  seen.  W.  Eaton. 


Boohs. 


meer  Irrigation  :  a  Manual  of  Information 
or  Farmers  in  the  Colonies.  By  E.  0. 
Dawson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Executive  Officer, 
Public  Works  Department,  Bombay.  With 
Additional  Chapters  on  Light  Railways,  by 
5.  R.  Calthrop,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mech.E. 
Ilustrated  by  numerous  plates  and  diagrams. 
London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son.  1904. 
the  title-page  indicates,  this  book  was  written 
h  the  object  of  affording  information  to 
neer  settlers  on  the  subject  of  irrigation.  The 
litional  chapters  on  light  railways  may 
m  to  be  a  little  out  of  place,  and  perhaps 
;ht  be  more  suitably  presented  in  an  extended 
m  as  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  of 
'ioneer  Railways.”  It  is  the  fact,  however, 
t  irrigation  and  railways  should  go  hand  in 
id  whenever  practicable,  and  for  this  reason 
se  who  are  occupied  in  the  development  of 
d  in  new  countries  will  find  the  inclusion  of 
second  subject  both  helpful  and  convenient, 
ipters  I.  to  IV.  contain  detailed  instruction 
in  various  preliminary  works  connected  with 
supply  of  water,  and,  speaking  generally, 
y  such  undertakings  are  suggested  as  can  be 
structed  by  an  intelligent  and  resourceful 
n  unable  to  command  professional  advice 
l  skilled  labour.  In  Chapter  I.  the  author 
luces  some  striking  figures  in  proof  of  the 
ae  of  irrigation.  For  example,  lie  states  that 
South  Africa  the  selling  price  of  irrigable 
1  not  provided  with  water  varies  from  3s. 
3£.  per  acre,  while  when  provided  with 
snnial  irrigation  it  is  worth  from  20 1.  to  100£. 

acre.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  fruit 
Is  of  Arizona  and  California  are  almost 
jeless  until  they  are  watered,  after  which 
y  become  worth  50Z.  to  60 1.  per  acre,  while 
ves  in  good  positions  with  first-class  water 
its  are  valued  at  200 1.  to  300Z.  per  acre, 
lilarly  profitable  results  are  quoted  with 
>ect  to  India  and  Egypt,  the  pioneer  countries 
rrigation.  In  America  this  department  of 
ineering  has  developed  very  much  during 
mt  years,  and  in  South  Africa  the  Govern- 
lt  and  the  agricultural  classes  are  at  last 
inning  to  think  seriously  of  operations  on  a 
;e  scale.  In  Australia  there  are  immense 
:ts  of  land,  now  subject  to  permanent  or 
irmittent  drought,  and  through  which  the 
irs  are  allowed  to  carry  away  great  volumes 
lood  water,  that  would  be  worth  their  weight 
gold  if  intelligently  stored  ayd  utilised. 
;old  misery  lias  been  suffered,  and  is  still 
ered,  in  some  parts  of  Australia  by  neglect 
rrigation  works,  and  we  are  pleased  to  think 
t  Mr.  Mawson’s  work  may  have  the  effect  of 
ikening  many  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
-  sense  of  their  obvious  duty  in  this  direction, 
laving  disposed  of  preliminaries,  the  author 
lains  the  construction  of  dams  and  weirs 
Chapter  II.  Settlers  in  new  countries 
erally  make  a  point  of  choosing  their  homes 
r  watercourses,  and  in  any  such  situation  the 
•age  of  water  can  be  effected  at  comparatively 
ill  expense  by  the  building  of  a  weir,  or 
ferably  of  a  dam  to  form  a  reservoir.  In  the 
er  case  an  overflow  weir  must  be  provided 
permit  the  escape  of  surplus  flood  water. 
;h  the  proviso  that  no  dam  higher  than  10  ft. 
ve  the  bed  of  the  stream  should  be  built 
tiout  professional  advice,  the  author  details 
methods  of  construction  suitable  for  adoption 
pioneer  farmers,  giving  sections  of  masonry, 
i-filled,  earthen  and  timber  dams.  Similar 
itment  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  weirs,  and 
ill  account  is  given  of  “  automatic  weirs,” 
usefulness  of  which  depends  on  the  rapid  and 
;ain  opening  of  the  sluice  gates,  which  form 
movable  crest,  when  the  river  is  in  flood, 
iple  directions  are  also  given  for  the  con¬ 
ation  of  head  gates,  or  regulators,  for  con- 
ling  the  supplies  of  water  to  irrigation  canals, 
for  preventing  the  flood  waters  of  a  river 


from  entering  such  channels  and  thereby 
causing  injury  to  the  banks.  We  may  here 
observe  that  several  views  of  dams  and  weirs 
illustrating  this  chapter  represent  undertakings 
of  far  too  ambitious  character  for  execution  by 
settlers  having  no  technical  knowledge  or 
experience,  but  this  reservation  must  not  be 
taken  as  applying  to  the  more  simple  works,  the 
construction  of  which  is  so  lucidly  explained  by 
the  author.  The  construction  of  irrigation 
channels,  flumes,  iron  trough  and  pipe  aque¬ 
ducts  should  offer  no  great  difficulty  to  the  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  work  upon  land,  and  by 
following  the  rules  given  in  Chapter  III.  the 
intelligent  cultivator  ought  to  be  able  to  provide 
adequate  means  for  the  distribution  of  water 
stored  in  his  reservoir  or  held  up  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  passing  through  his  lands.  Recog¬ 
nising  the  fact  that  sources  of  water  supply  are 
not  always  to  be  found  on  the  surface,  the 
author  wisely  devotes  a  chapter  to  “  Under¬ 
ground  Water,”  pointing  out  the  value  of  wells, 
horizontal  bores,  and  open  galleries.  The 
hints  offered  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
classes  of  work  cover  matter  that  is  fairly  well 
known,  but  the  description  of  the  methods  to 
be  adopted  in  making  horizontal  bores  and  open 
galleries  will  probably  be  found  less  familiar 
to  many  readers.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
most  economical  means  of  raising  water  from 
wells  is  by  windmill  pumps,  which  are  very 
largely  employed  for  irrigating  fruit  gardens  in 
America,  and,  we  may  add,  are  now  becoming 
general  in  this  and  other  countries.  Other  types 
of  pumping  machinery  are  discussed  in  the 
same  chapter,  but  as  most  of  these  involve  the 
use  of  animal  or  steam  power  they  are  naturally 
to  bo  avoided  wherever  possible.  We  now7 
arrive  at  one  of  the  most  useful  chapters  in  the 
manual.  This,  entitled  “  Methods  of  Irriga¬ 
tion,”  contains  much  excellent  advice  which 
the  experience  of  the  author  thoroughly  qualifies 
him  to  impart.  The  practical  success  of  every 
method  essentially  depends  upon  knowledge. 
On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  author  : — “  The  knowledge  of 
the  best  way  of  applying  water  to  the  crop,  and 
the  amount  necessary,  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  upon  which  depends  success 
in  irrigation  operations.  .  .  .  Both  the  crop 

and  soil  must,  therefore,  be  considered  w’lien 
determining  the  amount  of  water  to  be  used  in 
each  case,  and  the  exact  quantity  required  can 
only  be  determined  by  experience.  Until  this 
experience  has  been  gained  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  use  too  much  water.  This  is  the 
greatest  mistake,  and  it  is  better  to  use  too  little 
water  than  too  much.”  After  further  advice 
of  this  character  Mr.  Mawson  describes  and 
illustrates  different  methods  of  distributing 
water,  and  concludes  the  chapter  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  “  Inundation  Irrigation,”  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  may  usefully  be  adopted. 
Passing  over  a  short  chapter  on  “  Scw7age 
Irrigation,”  which  is  a  subject  scarcely  likely 
to  interest  pioneer  settlers,  attention  will  be 
briefly  directed  to  the  subject  of  “  Automatic 
Sluice  Gates,”  considered  in  Chapter  VII. 
Apparatus  of  this  kind  is  so  constructed  that 
as  the  volume  of  the  flood  increases  or  diminishes 
the  sluice  gates  adjust  themselves  automatically 
to  the  flow,  opening  and  closing  in  proportion 
as  the  volume  of  flood  water  increases  or 
diminishes.  With  non-automatic  gates  there 
is  always  the  risk  that  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  open  the  gates  may  neglect  to  do  so  in 
case  of  flood,  and  the  attention  of  all  cultivators 
of  land  may  well  be  called  to  the  type  of 
apparatus  fully  described  in  this  chapter.  Mr. 
Mawson  next  devotes  himself  to  the  discussion 
of  cultivation  as  applied  to  cereals,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  trees,  which,  although  a  most  important 
branch  of  work,  does  not  here  require  more  than 
passing  mention. 

With  regard  to  “  Light  Railways,”  forming 
the  subject  matter  of  Chapters  IX.  and  X.,  it 
may  be  said  that  such  works  are  only  second  in 
importance  to  water  supplies  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  countries,  for  they  afford  means 
by  which  agricultural  products  are  greatly 
increased  in  value.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  settlers  will  be  able  to  build  and  equip 
even  light  railways  without  professional  assist¬ 
ance,  and  undertakings  of  this  kind  clearly 
demand  co-operation  between  the  chief  occu¬ 
pants  of  land  along  the  proposed  route  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  objective  market  or  markets. 
Mr.  Calthrop,  the  author  of  the  two  chapters 
here  in  question,  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  connexion  with  the  design  of  light 
railways,  and  the  information  he  now  gives 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  layman  to 


appreciate  the  essential  features  of  such  means 
of  transport,  and  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the 
most  suitable  types  of  rolling-stock  for  employ¬ 
ment  under  different  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  wo  may  say  that  throughout 
the  volume  the  subjects  selected  are  satis¬ 
factorily  discussed  in  simple  language  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  non- technical  reader.  Mr. 
Mawson  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  how 
available  water  supplies  can  be  applied  to  the 
irrigation  of  crops  by  means  of  comparatively 
inexpensive  works  quite  within  the  reach  of 
the  class  to  whom  his  work  is  addressed,  and 
Mr.  Calthrop  has  conveyed  in  a  similar  manner 
much  useful  information  with  regard  to  railway 
transport.  The  numerous  diagrams  and  other 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  work 
which  will  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
lands  in  arid  and  semi-arid  regions. 


Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  Ireland  (69 th  Session,  to  May,  1903). 
Vol.  XXX.  Dublin  :  Printed  for  the  Insti¬ 
tution  by  John  Falconer.  1904. 

All  the  papers  reprinted  in  the  present  volume 
of  transactions  are  of  marked  interest.  Mr. 
Mark  Ruddle  deals  with  the  electrical  trans¬ 
mission  and  transformation  of  energy,  a  rival 
to  old-fashioned  methods  so  convenient  ai.d 
efficient  that  it  already  bids  fair  to  oust  its  older 
competitors  from  many  fields  of  work.  The 
author  devotes  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  application  of  electricity  to  motive  power 
in  workshops  and  factories.  An  exhaustive 
paper  on  “  The  Destruction  of  Town’s  Refuse,” 
by  Mr.  H.  Norman  Leaslc,  will  well  repay 
careful  study,  and  “  Some  Notes  on  Route 
Surveys  with  the  Plane  Table  in  Egypt,”  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Trevor  Dillon  should  be  read  by 
surveyors  who  contemplate  going  abroad,  as  it 
contains  many  practical  hints  that  are  seldom 
conveyed  in  text  books  or  courses  of  lectures. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lilly,  discusses  “  The  Design  of  Plate 
Girders,”  pointing  out  that  the  rough  and 
ready  rules  now  in  use  and  based  on  hypothe¬ 
tical  conditions,  lead  to  excess  of  material  in 
the  web  of  such  members.  The  treatment  as  put 
forward  in  this  paper  differs  considerably  from 
that  generally  given  in  engineering  treatises, 
and  a  method  proposed  by  the  author  of 
treating  the  web  section  as  divided  into  two 
parts  for  the  purpose  of  calculation  is  quite  new, 
and  worthy  of  examination.  Some  points  of 
great  importance  are  raised  in  the  instructive 
paper  by  Mr.  Allanson-Winn,  on  “  The 
Youghal  Foreshore  Protection  Works  ;  and 
Deep  Sea  Erosion  on  the  East  Coast  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  The  author  says  : — “  Local  authorities 
too  often  consider  only  what  they  can  see — 
falling  cliffs,  wasting  beach,  and  broken-down 
walls,  groynes,  etc.,  for  which  they  have  paid 
heavily.  They  do  not  realise  that  the  trouble 
is  brought  about  mainly  by  the  advance  of  deep 
water,  and  even  when  this  is  fully  explained 
and  proved  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to  ignore 
the  facts  because  they  are  unpleasant  ones.’1 
Mr.  Allanson-Winn  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  question  of  deep  sea  erosion,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  foreshore  protection  problem 
which  he  here  puts  forward  is  distinctly  novel, 
and  demands  at  least  the  most  searching  in¬ 
vestigation.  _ 

Builders'  Hoisting  Machinery,  with  Numerous 

Illustrations.  Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck. 

London :  Cassell  and  Company.  1904. 

Among  the  contents  of  this  little  handbook  the 
mechanic  or  builder’s  foreman  will  find  many 
items  of  useful  information,  conveyed  in  simple 
language  and  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  practical  men.  Simple  lifting 
tackle,  winches,  crabs,  and  cranes  of  various 
types  are  described,  and  their  details  of  con¬ 
struction  discussed.  In  the  last  chapter  the 
reader  will  find  a  brief  but  complete  account  of 
the  different  methods  by  which  motive  power  is 
applied  to  the  operation  of  hoisting  machinery. 
The  handbook  comprises  some  eighty-three 
illustrations  and  a  well-prepared  index.  It  is 
an  excellent  manual  for  those  desiring  generaL 
and  more  or  less  elementary,  information  upon 
the  subject  discussed. 


Particulars  of  Docks,  Wharves,  etc.,  on  the 
Thames.  Compiled  by  Chas.  H.  Jordan, 
M.I.N.A.  Second  edition.  London  :  E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon.  1904. 

This  is  a  useful  small  publication  giving 
in  tabular  form  the  particulars  of  docks  and 
wharves  on  the  Thames.  Those  of  the  docks 
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Ground  Plan  . 


TlRJsT  TLOORjPLAN. 

Winsley  House,  Wilts. 


Scale  or  Feet 


give  measurements,  with  the  names  of  the 
proprietors  and  other  particulars.  The  list 
of  wharves  gives  name,  situation,  and  pro¬ 
prietor’s  name.  There  is  also  a  good  series 
of  maps  of  the  reaches  of  the  Thames  below 
bridge,  with  the  docks  and  the  places  situated 
on  the  banks.  The  whole  is  very  well  and 
carefully  done. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

How  to  Collect  Old  Furniture.  By 
Frederick  Litchfield.  (Geo.  Bell  and  Sons.) 


3llu5trations. 


NEW  ROOF,  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE  HALL, 
OXFORD. 


||  HE  new  roof,  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  replaces  a  poor  plaster  one  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  and 
incongruous  character.  The  old 


stone  corbels  only  remained,  and  signs  of  the 
pitch  of  the  original  roof  were  alone  visible. 

The  roof  is  of  English  oak  throughout  and  is 
covered  with  lead.  The  window  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  hall  had  been  walled  up.  It  was 
found  to  be  much  injured,  and  it  has  been 
made  good  to  what  was  probably  the  old  design, 
and  has  been  filled  with  good  heraldic  stained 
glass.  A  new  fireplace  has  been  put  in  the  hall. 
The  roof  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Rattee  and  Kett,  of  Cambridge,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A. 


WINSLEY  HOUSE,  WILTS. 

This  house  has  been  erected  upon  the  site  of 
an  old  house,  and  is  built  entirely  of  stone 
quarried  upon  the  site,  the  roof  being  covered 
with  old  stone  tiles  collected  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The  plan  is  of  a  somewhat  unusual  form,  and 
was  determined  by  attempting  in  the  first 
instance  to  alter  and  add  to  the  existing  house  ; 
the  old  work  was,  however,  found  to  be  in  such 
a  bad  condition,  that  it  became  necessary 


to  entirely  rebuild,  the  lines  of  the  original 
plan  being  retained. 

The  ground  floor  contains  a  large  hall, 
drawing-room  and  library,  in  addition  to  a 
kitchen  and  offices.  The  first  floor  has  eight 
bedrooms  and  a  large  billiard  room  with  an  oriel 
window,  and  there  are  seven  bedrooms  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  Long  and 
Sons,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Trotman ;  the  architects  being  Mr.  T.  B. 
Silcock  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Reay,  of  Bath  and  London. 

The  two  views  now  published  were  hung  in 
this  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


to  obtain  light  that  cannot  be  so  obstruct: 
a  large  window  is  placed  in  the  east  wall  faci 
the  street,  and  a  sort  of  clerestory  of  wo 
formed  in  the  roof  ;  the  principals  are  carrr 
to  the  side  walls,  and  are  cased  and  rough  c 
outside,  showing  above  flat  as  a  kind  1 
buttress. 

The  cost  will  be  under  7,00(V.,  exclusive- 
site. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Brisley,  of  Dover,  are  1 
builders,  and  Messrs.  Cress  well  and  Newrr 
and  Beeston,  also  of  Dover,  the  architects. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Ro; 
Academy  this  year,  under  the  name  of  Mr.i 
Newman  only,  as  in  the  title  on  the  plate. 


CHURCH  OF  S.  CHAD,  LONGSDON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Thts  church  is  being  erected  at  Longsdon, 
near  Leek.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  in  October  last. 
The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle, 
chancel,  priests’  and  choir  vestries,  and  will 
accommodate  about  350  people.  Ladderedge 
stone  is  used  for  the  walling,  and  Red  Alton 
and  Roches  stone  for  the  windows,  piers, 
quoins,  and  other  dressings. 

The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  Henry  Grace,  of  Leek.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley. 


DINING-ROOM,  DALTON  HILL,  ALBUF 
This  is  a  dining-room  which  formed  partr 
some  additions  to  Dalton  Hill,  Albury. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mitch 
and  Sons,  of  Shalford,  Guildford.  The  joine 
work  is  in  fumigated  oak ;  the  windows  . 
lead-glazed  casements  set  in  the  stonewa 
Mr.  Evelyn  Hellicar  was  the  architect. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  DOVER. 

This  church  is  built  to  accommodate  the 
congregations  of  two  smaller  ones  in  the  town. 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Committee 
it  is  designed  in  the  Gothio  style  of  the  XIVth 
century  (treated  in  a  somewhat  free  manner). 

The  walls  are  of  Kentish  rag  with  freestone 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  local 
tiles.  The  woodwork  generally  inside  is  pitch 
pine.  The  seating,  supplied  by  Bennetts,  is  of 
oram.  The  heating  apparatus  by  Grundy, 
and  the  electric  fighting  by  Wright  and  Sons, 
of  Dover. 

The  site  being  very  cramped,  and  seating  ac¬ 
commodation  required  for  650,  nearly  the  whole 
area  is  covered  by  the  building ;  the  windows 
in  the  side  walls  are,  therefore,  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  by  adjoining  owners.  In  order 


AYLESFORD  BRIDGE  AND  PRIORY1 
The  illustrations  of  Aylesford  Bridge  anch 
the  portion  of  the  ancient  priory  now  knoi 
as  “  The  Friars,”  are  from  photographs,  , 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clinch,  of  ; 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Aylesford  Bridge,' 
the  only  one  that  spans  the  river  Medui 
between  Maidstone  and  Rochester.  It  a 
built  in  the  XIVth  century,  and  though  two 
its  arches  have  been  made  into  one  to  mi 
the  demands  of  later  traffic,  it  presents : 
general  appearance  a  likeness  to  the  co-e- 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Farleigh,  about  tht 
miles  above  Maidstone.  It  was  originally  bii 
at  the  ford  on  the  British  road,  latterly  knoi 
as  the  Pilgrims’  “  Way,”  along  which  tin  ingi 
were  carried  from  the  west  of  Britain  i 
Rutupiae  or  Sandwich  haven.  One  can  foil 
to-day  the  ancient,  but  now  deserted,  ror 
which,  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  XV? 
century,  was  known  as  the  “  King’s  Highwa; 
from  Westerham  to  Shoreham  (in  Kei 
Skirting  the  forest  of  Anderida  and  traversi 
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mpshire  and  Surrey,  it  marches  with  the 
ge  of  chalk  lulls  which  extend  through  Kent 
m  Eynesford  to  Hythe.  The  road  enters 
nt  near  Titsey  in  Surrey,  close  to  Westerham, 
■sues  its  course  to  Chevening,  thence  across 
valley  of  the  Darenth  to  Otford,  along  the 
them  slopes  of  North  Downs  to  the  Medway 
ley,  and  so  through  Aylesford  to  Boxley, 
Hingbourne,  and  Charing.  The  grass-grown 
3k  is  marked  by  the  yew  trees  planted 
ig  its  sides,  as  well  as  by  several  British 
blnvorks  and  remains  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
1  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Before  the  main 
d  was  made  through  Maidstone  the  pilgrims 
sed  through  Aylesford  on  their  way  from 
thampton  and  the  south-western  ports  to 
martyrs’  shrine  at  Canterbury.  The  ford 
ommemorated  in  the  name  of  the  town,  the 
on  iEglesford,  and  the  Elesford  of  the 
nesday  Survey,  wherein  some  discern  the 
le  of  Eigil,  the  renowned  archer. 

'he  question  as  to  the  proposed  removal 
he  bridge,  and  its  picturesque  value,  is  con- 
red  on  another  page. 


Xtbe  Stubcnt’s  Column. 


NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Chapter  VIII.  ( Continued ). 

HEN  cement  is  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  water  a  plastic  paste  is 
formed  which  stiffens  after  a  time 
and  then  hardens  so  as  to  resist 
slight  pressure.  Accepting  Le  Chatelier’s 
theory  of  supersaturation,  the  time  which 
elapses  from  the  addition  of  the  water  till 
supersaturation  takes  place  is  the  “  initial  set.” 
When  the  cement  cake  resists  a  certain  pressure 
it  is  said  to  be  “  hard  set.” 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  these  points,  none  of  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  the  most  generally  adopted 
method  is  to  bring  a  weighted  needle  of  a 
certain  section  down  gently  on  the  cake. 
When  it  fails  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  the 
“  initial  set”  is  said  to  have  taken  place;  when 
it  leaves  no  visible  impression  on  the  surface  the 


cement  is  “  hard  set.”  With^quick-setting 
cement  the  “  initial  set  ”  is  clearly  defined 
owing  to  rapid  crystallisation ;  with  slow- 
setting  varieties  the  change  is  often  so  gradual 
that  the  point  is  not  absolutely  definable.  The 
modus  O'perandi  is  as  follows  : — 

The  cement  is  mixed  with  just  sufficient  water 
that  after  thorough  mixing,  so  that  all  the 
particles  become  wetted,  a  stiff  paste  is  obtained. 
This  is  spread  on  a  clean  glass  plate  into  a  cake 
about  i  in.  thick,  and  tried  from  time  to  time 
with  the  needle  till  it  is  found  to  be  set.  1 
There  are  so  many  causes  influencing  the 
results  obtained,  and  unfortunately  in  most 
specifications  no  particulars  are  given  regarding 
the  method  in  which  the  test  will  be  carried  out. 
With  any  sample  of  cement  the  same  tester  can 
obtain  vastly  varying  results  according  to  the 
method  of  manipulation,  and  a  much  wider 
range  of  results  may  be  obtained  when  tested 
by  different  operators. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  influenceTthe 
results  are  the  character  of  the  water,  the 
amount  of  water  used  in  gauging,  the 
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Table  I. 


- 

Method  of  Treatment. 

20  per  cent.  Water  to  Gauge  in  each  Test. 

Time 

Mixing. 

Temperature  °  F. 

Se 

Initial. 

tting  Time. 

Final. 

Mins. 

Hours. 

Mins. 

8 

2 

Mixed  quicklv,  with  no  particular  care . 

1 

63 

61 

— 

24 

4 

Mixed  carefully  :  gave  well-finished  pat . 

2* 

63 

10 

1 

43 

5 

Mixing  needlessly  prolonged  and  occasionally  left  at  rest  . . 

5 

62 

8 

— 

6 

Same  as  5,  but  mixing  all  the  time . 

5 

62 

13 

temperature  of  water  and  air,  the  method  of 
mixing,  and  the  time  taken  for  manipulation. 

The  results  of  experiments  by  the  author  to 
see  what  effect  lengthening  the  time  of  mixing 
had  on  the  setting  time  are  given  in  Table  I. 
The  effect  of  different  proportions  of  water  is 
shown  in  Table  II.  The  author  has  found  that 


when  the  mixing  with  water  is  done  in  a  large 
porcelain  mortar — that  is,  very  efficient  mixing — 
the  setting  time  is  much  longer  than  when  mixed 
with  a  trowel.  The  higher  the  temperature  the 
quicker  will  setting  take  place,  the  chemical 
action  being  more  energetic. 

As  the  setting  depends  on  the  hydration  of 
the  compounds,  the  cement  cake  must  not  be 
allowed  to  dry,  so  should  be  protected  from 
currents  of  air  and  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Especially  between  the  temperatures  of  40°  and 
60°  Fahr.  is  the  influence  of  temperature  seen 
on  the  setting  of  cement,  and  it  is  very  notice¬ 
able  in  testing  that  a  difference  of  three  or  four 
degrees  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  setting  time. 


often  set  more  quickly  when  gauged  .with  sea 
water  than  when  gauged  with  fresh  water.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter,  Candlot 
recognised  the  presence  in  cement  of  a  double 
compound  of  aluminate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  a 
compound  which  he  prepared  artificially.  From 
this  he  deduced  the  following  theory  : — 

“  It  is  well  known  that  aluminate  of  lime  is 
insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  lime.  If 
sulphate  of  lime  and  free  lime  are  present 
together  with  aluminate  of  lime  it  follows  that 
the  combination  of  the  sulphate  with  the  alu¬ 
minate  can  take  place  but  very  slowly,  because 
the  aluminate  cannot  become  hydrated  on 
account  of  the  immediate  solution  of  the  lime. 
In  Portland  cements  there  always  exists  free 
lime,  and  this  lime  by  dissolving  prevents  the 
hydration  of  the  aluminate ;  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  becoming  dissolved  in  turn  and  not  being 
able  to  combine  with  the  aluminate,  adds  its 
action  to  that  of  the  lime  in  annulling  the 
function  of  the  aluminate,  and  as  it  is  to  this 
salt  that  setting  is  attributable  when  it  takes 
place  rapidly,  a  slow-setting  cement  results. 
If  the  free  lime  by  being  sufficiently  exposed  to 
air  becomes  carbonated,  at  the  moment  the 
cement  comes  into  contact  with  water  the  lime 
dissolves  less  freely,  and  nothing  prevents  the 
solution  of  the  aluminate ;  the  combination 
with  the  sulphate  of  lime  can  take  place,  and  the 
sulpho-aluminate  formed,  as  well  as  the  excess 
of  aluminate,  by  crystallising  determine  the 
rapid  setting  of  the  cement.” 

Candlot  found  in  support  of  this  theory  that — 

(1)  A  cement  mixed  with  gypsum  and  slow- 
setting  when  gauged  with  fresh  water  set 
quickly  when  gauged  with  a  weak  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (0-2  per  cent..). 

(2)  A  cement  with  gypsum  added,  and  which 
has  become  quick-setting  through  exposure 
to  the  air,  is  rendered  very  slow-setting  bv 
the  addition  of  a  little  quantity  of  slaked 
lime. 


Table  III. 


Temperature 
o  F. 

Setting  Time  when  Gauged 
25  per  cent.  Water. 

with 

Temperature 
°  F. 

Setting  Time  when  Gauged  with 

25  per  cent.  Water. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Minutes. 

Hours. 

Minutes. 

Minutes. 

Hours.  ! 

Minutes. 

67 

15 

50 

48 

34 

4 

69 

12 

55 

17 

3 

30 

65 

26 

2 

46 

55 

3 

— 

61 

46 

2 

53 

110 

5 

— 

67 

30 

2 

_ 

50 

50 

3 

50 

70 

18 

2 

10 

65 

60 

4 

55 

65 

5 

30 

63 

9 

2 

10 

60 

135 

4 

43 

55 

213 

8 

— 

65 

50 

1 

47 

48 

122 

10 

— 

59 

21 

1 

13 

53 

43 

4 

10 

Assuming  Le  Chatelier’s  theory  of  super- 
saturation,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  water  is 
added  to  a  cement  the  slower  will  its  set  be, 
as  it  will  take  longer  for  the  water  to  become 
saturated. 

There  are  several  compounds  which,  when 
added  to  cement,  affect  its  setting.  Almost 
the  only  one  used  in  practice  is  sulphate  of  lime 
in  the  form  of  gypsum,  which  slows  the  setting. 
The  German  Association  of  Cement  Makers 
recognise  the  addition  of  this  compound  up  to 
2  per  cent. 

Candlot’ s  researches  show  the  effect  of 
gypsum  on  the  setting  of  cement.  His  con¬ 
clusions  were : — 

(1)  The  retardation  of  set  caused  by  the 
addition  of  gypsum  varies  according  to  the 
quantity  employed. 

(2)  The  action  of  gypsum  is  not  always  per¬ 
manent,  and  it  often  happens  that  cements 
slowed  by  the  addition  become  quicker-setting 
after  aging,  and  one  peculiarity  is  that  [they 


COMPETITION. 

New  Headmaster’s  House. — In  a  limited 
competition  for  a  new  house  for  the  headmaster, 
Upper  Latymer  Foundation,  Hammersmith, 
the  designs  prepared  jointly  by  Mr.  W.  I. 
Chambers,  of  Chambers  and  Martin  (London), 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown  (Fulham),  have  been 
selected  by  the  governors,  and  the  contract, 
amounting  to  1,915L,  has  been  given  to  Messrs. 
Frank  Harris  and  Co.,  of  Barnsbury. 


Exhibition  at  Venice. — The  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Art  Exhibition  at  Venioe,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  City, 
is  to  be  opened  on  April  22,  1905,  to  remain 
open  till  October  31  of  the  same  year.  It  is 
to  include  sculpture,  painting,  drawing, 
engraving,  and  decorative  art.  Notification 
of  the  intention  to  exhibit  must  be  sent  not 
later  than  January  1,  1905,  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition,  Municipio  di 
Venezia. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

We  have  received  from  the  Private  Wire  am 
Telephone  Installation  Company,  Limiteo 
of  5, .  Palmer-street,  Westminster,  a  series  < 
leaflets  describing  their  automatic  intercom 
munication  telephone  system,  the  “  house 
phone,”  and  a  description  of  the  work  undei 
taken  by  their  electric  light  department 
They /have  introduced  sundry  improvement 
in  their  telephone  system,  and  it  should  prov 
useful  in  municipal  buildings,  factories,  ett 
To  get  into  communication  with  any  desirei 
room  it  is  only  necessary  to  depress  the  ke< 
opposite  the  required  number.  The  “house 
phone”  is  a  cheap  form  of  combined  telephou 
and  microphone  which  can  be  fitted  with  littl 
trouble  to  any  existing  system  of  electric  bell: 
- - 

Correspondence. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  A  HOUSE. 

Sir. — In  your  issue  of  September  10,  Mf 
W.  It.  Purchase  criticises,  from  the  abstracj 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  publish,  the 
paper  on  the  above  subject  that  I  read  a: 
the  recent  Glasgow  Congress  of  the  Sanitarj 
Institute.  Before  commencing  his  criticisi 
Mr.  Purchase  is  kind  enough  to  let  us  kno'j 
of  the  qualifications  which  he  has  for  actin; 
as  a  critic.  For  the  past  twelve  years,  M»j 
Purchase  has  been  acting  as  a  building  ir: 
spector  to  a  borough  council,  and  previous  t 
that  was  connected  with  a  pottery,  where  thei 
made  drain  pipes,  so  that,  although  he  haj 
tested  on  an  average  three  or  four  hundred 
new  drains  each  year,  a  goodly  part  of  tht 
twelve  years  he  mentions  will  have  been  taker 
up  in  learning  his  business  as  a  building  ini 
spector,  and,  to  judge  from  what  he  hai 
written,  he  has  still  something  to  learn  aboui 
the  drainage  of  a  house.  I  have  had  thirtjl 
one  years’  experience,  as  an  apprentice! 
journeyman  mason.  foreman,  builder’1 
manager,  and  clerk  of  works;  therefore  shoulu 
also  be  expected  to  have  some  practice 
experience  of  the  subject,  and  the  parties  wh> 
asked  me  to  contribute  the  paper  had  though; 
that  I  did  know  something  about  it.  ] 

If  Mr.  Purchase  had  been  present  at  the 
congress  ho  would  have  heard  that  I  did  no: 
advocate  the  use  of  fireclay  pipes  becaua 
they  were  made  from  fireclay,  but  that  l 
advocated  the  use  of  pipes  made  from  a  fire: 
clay  which  was  found  to  be  suited  for  makinj 
a  strong  non-porous  pipe. 

Mr.  Purchase  says  that  “  this  new  advocaoj 
of  the  fireclay  drain  pipe  is  undoubtedly  j 
retrograde  movement.”  Does  anyone  for  j 
moment  consider  that  a  fireclay  closet,  sub 
stituted  for  a  cast-iron  one,  is  a  retrograde 
movement  ?  or  the  substitution  of  lireclai 
sinks,  baths,  lavatories,  and  urinals  for  cast 
iron  fittings  of  that  description,  can  that  b< 
termed  a  retrograde  movement  ?  If  not,  th® 
why  should  the  substitution  of  a  fireclay  pipi 
for  a  cast-iron  one  be  considered  a  step  in  t 
backward  direction.  1 

Mr.  Purchase  is  kind  enough  to  describi 
how  the  glazing  of  an  inferior  fireclay  pipi 
is  effected,  but  I  have  to  ask  him  if,  in  hii 
pottery  experience,  he  never  heard  of  a  fire 
clay  pipe  lined  with  a  fluxing  “  skin,”  anc 
having  a  D.D.V.  (double  dipped  vitrified; 
skin  on  the  outside.  Mr.  Purchase  admit) 
that  the  defects  to  which  fireclay  pipes  an 
liable  can  be  remedied  if  proper  care  be  taker 
in  the  laying  of  them,  and  with  the  materia 
used.  I  am  certain  that  anyone  who  has  hac 
experience  of  some  of  the  sanitary  regulai 
tions  in  cities  and  towns  will  admit  that  the? 
are  far  from  perfect,  and  will  agree  with  m< 
when  I  say  that  they  should  not  be  quoted  a; 
an  authority  as  to  what  materials  should  o: 
should  not  be  used. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  proved  too  mucl 
by  my  tests ;  it  is  only  a  person  who,  lik< 
Mr.  Purchase,  reads  a  meaning  into  then 
which  was  not  intended,  or  fails  to  grasp  m; 
line  of  argument,  that  would  make  that  state 
ment. 

Mr.  Purchase  says  that  “  hydraulic  pres 
sure  is  the  only  agent  that  should  be  used  ii 
testing,”  but  from  this  I  beg  to  differ.  It  i 
not  an  internal  hydraulic  pressure  that  w< 
have  to  guard  against  in  house  drainage,  bu 
an  internal  pneumatic  pressure  caused  by  ; 
sudden  increase  of  temperature  in  the  pipe 
resulting  from  such  a  cause  as  a  discharge  o 
hot  water  into  the  drains.  During  my  tes 
on  pipes,  I  found  that  a  pipe  which  stood  : 
hydraulic  pressure  of  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with 
out  the  least  sign  of  porosity,  would  no 
stand  a  pneumatic  pressure  of  2  lb.  pel 
sq.  in.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  : 
hydraulic  test  is  no  guide  as  to  whether 
drain  is  airtight  or  not,  and  that  the  pneu 
matin  test  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  relie1 
on. 
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:  Mr.  Purchase  had  read  the  abstract 
i  ordinary  care  he  would  have  seen  that 
id  not  experiment  on  a  glass  lined  pipe, 
on  what  is  sold,  and  as  I  thought  was 
wn  to  all  sanitarians,  as  a  glass  enamelled 
3.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  majority 
icids  can  be  stored  in  a  glass  carboy,  but 
m  not  aware  of  any  pipe  founder  having 
rcome  the  difference  of  expansion,  when 
jected  to  heat,  of  glass  and  cast  iron, 
reby  a  cast-iron  pipe  could  be  lined  with 
is  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

[r.  Purchase  says  that  cast-iron  pipes 
ted  with  lead  can  bo  made  perfectly 
it.  Has  Mr.  Purchase  ever  tested  old 
ins,  laid  in  this  manner,  which  had  been 
ected  to  an  intermittent  flow  of  hot  and 
I  water,  and  found  them  tight  ? 
f.r.  Purchase  advocates  the  use  of  cast- 
1  pipes  lined  with  porcelain  enamel.  In 
Purchase’s  pottery  experience,  I  have  no 
bt  he  found  that  before  a  satisfactory 
melling  mixture  could  be  fused  on,  a 
perature.  ranging  from  3,000  deg.  to 
0  deg.  Fahr.  was  required  in  the  kiln, 
id  I  ask  if  this  temperature  can  be  applied 
1  cast-iron  pipe? 

[will  not  follow  Mr.  Purchase  into  the  part 
lis  article  which  does  not  deal  with  what 
in  my  paper. 

lasgow.  Samuel  Smith. 


\GENEJIAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
ew  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Hull. — The 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Spring- 
ct.  Hull,  was  opened  recently.  The  new 
ding  is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi- 
ure,  and  is  built  of  red  bricks  with  stone 
sings.  The  nave  and  sanctuary  combined 
sure  100  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  north 
south  aisles  of  the  same  length,  by  12  ft. 
e.  The  nave  area  ding  and  the  arches  to 
sanctuary  and  side  chapels  are  of  stone, 
1  carved  capitals  and  moulded  arches, 
sanctuary  floor  is  laid  with  Rust’s  vitreous 
aic,  the  steps  are  of  Idle  stone  with  tiled 
rs.  Sacristies,  heating  chamber,  etc.,  are 
vided.  The  Communion  rails  are  in 
juce  work,  with  throe  wrought-iron  gates 
1  polished  brass  rails.  The  church  will  be 
od  on  the  low-pressure  system,  and  lighted 
•ughout  by  electricity.  Accommodation  is 
vided  for  550.  The  contractors  were 
isrs.  G.  Jackson  and  Sons,  of  Hull,  the 
litccts  being  Messrs.  Brodriclc,  Lowther, 
Walker,  of  Hull  and  Bridlington. 
ENOVATION  OF  St.  PETER’S  EPISCOPAL 
jrch,  Peterhead,  N.B.— This  church  was 
ntly  reopened  after  bavins-  been  extended 
renovated.  Brs  des  the  introduction  of  a,' 
pipe  organ,  the  improvements  include  the 
•tion  of  a  new  porch,  the  formation  of  a 
entrance  at  the  west-end  of  the  church, 
an  adequate  choir  vestry,  and  the  repaint- 
and  cleaning  of  the  whole  of  the  edifice, 
joiner  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
les  Taylor,  jun.,  and  the  building  work 
Messrs.'  Wm.  Stuart  and  Son.  The  organ, 
cli  is  in  a  case  of  pitch-pine,  stained  dark 
,  with  front  pipes  gilded  in  old  gold,  has 
1  built  by  Messrs.  Wadsworth  Brothers, 
ichester,  and  cost  520L  The  alterations 
e  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Mar- 
1  Mackenzie,  architect,  of  Aberdeen. 
lterations  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
iler,  Northumberland. — After  having 
ergone  alterations,  both  externally  and  in- 
ally,  the  Cheviot-street  Presbyterian 
rch,  Wooler,  was  reopened  on  the  4th  inst. 
alterations  consist  of  a  new  tower  at  the 
th-west  corner  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a 
[e  in  the  centre,  rising  to  a  height  of  70  ft. 
n  the  ground.  Traceried  windows  have 
h  put  in,  with  stained  glass  throughout. 

1  walls  have  been  raised  5  ft.,  and  battle- 
ited.  The  interior  of  the  walls  have  been 
linted,  the  woodwork  varnished,  and 
j  seats  newly  upholstered.  The  incan- 
'•ent  light  has  been  introduced,  and  light¬ 
er  conductors  have  been  connected  with  the 
highest  points.  The  contractors  for  the 
k  were: — Builders,  Messrs.  H.  Elliot  and 
1,  Berwick ;  joiner,  Mr.  T.  Lumsden ;  slat- 
and  plastering,  Mr.  J.  Simpson  ;  plumbing, 
j  J.  Briggs ;  painting  and  glazing,  Mr.  G. 
&son,  all  of  Wooler:  upholstering,  Messrs. 
jVokel  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  The  work  has 
n  executed  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
iReavell,  architect,  Alnwick. 
iew  Wesleyan  Church,  Polperro.— The 
I-  Wesleyan  church  at  Polperro  was  opened 
intly.  The  new  building  has  a  total  length 
de  of  55  ft.,  and  is  35  ft.  6  in.  in  width, 
ommodation  is  provided  for  350  adults  or 
;nixed  congregation  of  450  persons.  The 
1  an  and  choir  are  placed  on  a  raised  floor 
find  the  rostrum,  and  there  are  vestries 
li  the  minister  and  choir.  The  exterior 
Qrs  are  made  to  open  outwards  on  springs. 
I)  general  design  is  late  English  Gothic. 
|i  walls  are  of  stone,  faced  with  stucco,  and 
I  roof  is  covered  with  Cornish  slates.  The 


timber  is  red  deal,  and  the  joinery,  pitch- 
pine.  The  timbers  of  the  rqof  have  curbed 
ribs  and  panelled  work  stained  dark.  The 
•windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  leaded 
lights,  and  the  heating  is  by  hot  water,  the 
ventilation  being  on  the  natural  system  with 
fresh  air  inlets  at  the  sides  and  extractor  in 
the  roof.  The  cost  of  the  work,  exclusive  of 
land,  is  about  1,8503-  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  John  Wills  and  Sons,  of  Derby  and 
London,  and  the  building  work  has  been 
carried  oOt  by  the  following: — Messrs.  Little¬ 
ton  and  Blatchford,  masons ;  Messrs.  T.  and 
T.  Libby,  carpenters  and  joiners. 

Congregational  Church,  Tooting. — Work  is 
shortly  to  be  commenced  on  a  new  Congrega¬ 
tional  church,  Which  is  to  be  erected  in 
Mitcham-road,  Tooting.  The  building  will  be 
of  hard  red  brick,  with  stock  sides,  and  stone 
or  terra-cotta  dressings.  It  will  be  heated  bv 
steam,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Seating  is 
to  be  provided  for  800  people,  about  300  of 
whom  will  be  placed  in  galleries.  A  church 
parlour  and  vestries  will  also  be  provided. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Gun- 
ton,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Castle  and 
Son.  Clapton.  The  cost  will  be  5,500L 

English  Congregational  Chapel,  Caerphilly, 
Wales.— The  new  English  Congregational 
Chapel,  situated  in  Van-road,  Caerphilly,  was 
opened  a  short  time  ago.  Owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  site,  the  chapel  is  built  with  two 
floors.  On  the  lower  floor,  with  the  main 
entrance  in  Goodrich-street,  are  arranged  a 
church  parlour,  two  vestries,  and  four  large 
classrooms,  together  with  kitchen  and  lavatory, 
etc.  The  chapel  itself  will  accommodate  500 
people  without  galleries.  Provision  is  made 
for  galleries  to  be  erected  at  a  future  date. 
The  structure  is  built  in  Late  Gothic  style. 
The  walls  are  faced  on  the  outside  with  blue 
Pennant  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  interior  is  treated  with  pitch-pine  arches 
carried  on  columns.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  3.000L  It  has  been  built  1> 
Mr.  J.  Howells,  from  the  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  Beddoe  Rees,  architect,  Cardiff. 

Mosque  for  London. — According  to  the 
Daily  Mail,  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  architect, 
has  been  commissioned  by  a  Turkish  Pasha 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  mosque 
to  accommodate  the  2,000  Mahommedans  esti¬ 
mated  to  reside  in  London.  A  feature  of  the 
edifice  will  be  a  minaret,  whence  the  muezzin 
will  call  the  faithful  to  worship.  The  plans 
have  been  sent  to  Constantinople  for  the 
approval  of  the  Sultan. 

New  School,  Parkhead,  Glasgow.— The 
new  school  erected  for  the  Glasgow  School 
Board  at  Parkhead  was  recently  opened.  The 
building  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  covered 
with  Westmoreland  slates.  It  is  lit  through¬ 
out  with  electric  light.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  1,476  scholars.  Messrs  Macwhan- 
nell  and  Rogerson,  architects,  Glasgow,  pre¬ 
pared  the  plans  for  the  work. 

New  School  Buildings.  Huntly,  N.B. — 
The  new  wing  which  has  been  added  to  the 
Gordon  Schools  at  Huntly  was  opened  re¬ 
cently.  The  main  walls  of  the  building  are 
of  local  granite,  with  dressings  of  Elgin  free¬ 
stone.  The  structure  is  two  stories  in  height. 
The  ground  floor  has  in  the  centre  a  hall, 
containing  a  staircase  with  double  flights, 
giving  access  to  the  first  floor,  and  having  at 
either  end  separate  cloak-room  and  lavatory 
accommodation  for  boys  and  girls.  On  the 
cast  side  of  the  entrance  hall  is  a  range  of 
three  classrooms,  each  seated  for  sixty  pupils, 
with  dual  desks.  The  western  side  of  the 
ground  floor  is  given  to  the  gymnasium,  which 
is  a  hall  measuring  76  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide 
and  14  ft.  high,  fitted  up  with  the  necessary 
appliances.  The  first  floor  has  a  hall  in  the 
middle,  with  board-room  and  headmaster’s 
and  teachers’  rooms  at  the  onds,  and  a  range 
of  three  classrooms.  The  nine  classrooms  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  540  pupils,  and  the 
gymnasium  for  nearly  180  more.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  heated  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure 
system  from  a  furnace  in  the  basement. 
Playgrounds  enclosed  by  iron  railings  are 
provided  both  for  boys  and  girls.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  Aberdeen,  and  the 
following  were  the  contractors: — Mason, 
Robert  Mitchell,  Huntly;  carpenter,  James 
M’Kay,  Huntly,  plasterer,  George  M’Kay, 
Huntly;  plumber,  John  Wilson,  Huntly; 
painter,  A.  Robertson,  Huntly ;  slater,  Adam 
ad  Co.,  Aberdeen;  heating,  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  Edinburgh. 

New  Schools,  Darnall,  Yorkshire. — New 
schools  have  been  erected  in  Hammerton- 
street,  Darnall.  The  schools  consist  of  two 
blocks  of  buildings,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
used  as  an  infants’  school,  whilst  the  other 
will  accommodate  the  older  boys  and  girls. 
The  exterior  walls  of  both  schools  are  of  Dun- 
ford  coursed  rockies.  Two  towers  are  utilised 
for  ventilating  the  mixed  school,  and  the 
infants’  building  is  provided  with  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  turret.  The  mixed  school,  which  fronts 
Ouseburn-road,  affords  accommodation  for  600 


children.  There  is  an  assembly  hall,.  66  ft. 
by  33  ft.,  around  which  are  grouped  nine  class¬ 
rooms,  each  24  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  18  ft.  high, 
and  each  separated  from  the  hall  by  sliding 
panels.  Over  sixty  children  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  each  classroom.  The  central  hall 
has  a  panel  dado,  and  the  classrooms  are 
decorated  with  coloured  oement  dados,  whilst 
the  cloak-rooms  and  entrances  are  lined  with 
glazed  bricks.  The  infants’  school,  fronting 
Hammerton-street,  is  similarly  arranged.  It 
has  an  assembly-hall,  46  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  six 
classrooms  grouped  round  it.  There  are  two 
entrances,  with  cloak-rooms,  as  in  the  mixed 
school.  Messrs.  Forsdvke,  of  Sheffield,  were 
the  contractors,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Hale  was 
the  architect  for  the  work. 

Permanent  Way  Stores,  Darlington.— On  a 
site,  closely  approaching  to  their  main  line 
to  the  north,  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company  are  now  completing,  at  Croft  Junc¬ 
tion.  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  Darlington,  a  new  central  permanent 
way  stores  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
material  required  by  the  engineering  branch 
of  the  central  division  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  system.  Six  loading  banks,  four  of 
which  are  about  720  ft.  in  length  and  the 
remaining  two  about  580  ft.,  have  been  con¬ 
structed.  Offices  have  been  established  for  the 
storekeeper,  and  a  range  of  buildings  has  been 
erected  for  use.  during  the  meal  hours,  of  the 
staffs  employed  on  the  “banks.”  The  under¬ 
taking  has  been  carried  out.  by  the  North 
Eastern  Company’s  engineering  department 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Valentine,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Engineer  at  Darlington. 

Business  Premises,  Cheapside.— New  pre¬ 
mises  have  been  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Paternoster-row,  in  Cheapside.  The  build¬ 
ings  have  been  carried  out  in  Portland  stone, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  the  main  fagade 
being  broken  bv  three  oriel  windows,  the 
angle  feature  at  the  corner  of  the  binding 
being  an  oriel  supported  by  a  life-sized 
Carvatido.  The  whole  block  is  surmounted  by 
a  dome  resting  on  an  octagonal  base.  The 
two  lower  stories,  which  are  architecturally 
supported  by  bronze  pilasters,  have  been  so 
designed  as  to  be  available  either  as  large 
retail  shops  or  as  banking  or  insurance  pre¬ 
mises.  The  general  contractors  were  Messrs. 
L.  Whitehead  and  Co.,  while  the  architectural 
carved  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scale.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph. 

Town  Hall  and  Library,  Bo’ness.  N.B.— 
The  new  Bo’ness  Town  Hall  and  Carnegie 
Library  was  opened  on  the  14th  inst.  The 
building  occupies  a  site  on  the  Glebe  Park. 
The  ground  plan  is  of  cruciform  shape  with 
double  transepts,  the  western  ones  being 
square  and  the  eastern  ones  semi-circular, 
while  the  east  end  of  the  cruciform  is  square 
and  the  west  end  in  semi-circular.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  divided  into  two  sections  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  eastern  transepts  by  dual 
entrances  and  staircases,  and  by  a  common 
vestibule,  which  gives  access  to  both  sections 
of  the  building.  The  eastern  section  is 
devoted  to  the  public  library,  and  the  western 
section  to  the  town  hall.  The  town  hall,  which 
is  equal  in  height  to  the  two  floors  of  the 
library,  consists  of  area  and  gallery  for  the 
audience,  and  large  platform  for  speakers  or 
performers,  and  retiring-rooms  for  principals, 
chorus,  and  orchestra.  The  area  is  seated  for 
709  adults,  and  the  gallery  is  seated  for  390 
adults  on  fixed  benches,  together  seating 
accommodation  for  1,099  persons,  exclusive 
of  the  platform.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  12,000Z.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G. 
Washington  Browne,  of  Edinburgh. 

New  Buildings  in  Sunderland.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  fifty-four  plans 
were  under  consideration.  Amongst  those 
approved  were  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Hall  for  the  River  Wear  Com¬ 
missioners’  offices,  which  are  to  be  erected  on 
a  site  at  the  corner  of  John-street  and  St. 
Thomas’s-street. 

Variety  Theatre,  Gateshead.— Work  is 
shortly  to  be  commenced  on  the  new 
Alhambra  Theatre  at  Gateshead.  The  work  is 
to  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Johnson, 
contractor,  Boldon,  from  -the  plans  of  Mr. 
Stuart  S.  Mould,  architect 

Free  Library,  Penarth. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  free  library  at  Penarth  was 
laid  on  the  10th  inst.  The  building  will  be  of 
the  Elizabethan  style,  faced  with  Pennant 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  will  be  a  boys’  reading-room,  40  ft.  by 
18  ft,  with  lavatory  accommodation,  a  stove, 
and  heating  apparatus.  On  the  ground  floor 
will  be  a  hall  and  lending  library,  about  40  ft. 
square,  with  librarian’s  room,  also  a  reading- 
room,  44  ft.  long,  and  an  average  width  of 
23  ft.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  ladies’ 
reading-room,  36  ft.  in  length,  and  an 
average  width  of  17  ft.,  and  a  reference 
library,  30  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  Penarth  District 
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Council  have  also  under  consideration  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  erect  a  caretaker’s  house  at  the  far 
end  of  the  library.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Fred.  Bond.  Cardiff,  and  the  architect  Mr.  H. 
Snell,  Penarth. 

Public  Hall,  Darnall,  Yorkshire.— A  site 
has  been  secured  in  Barnadiston-street,  Dar¬ 
nall,  for  the  erection  of  a  public  hall.  The 
proposed  building  will  be  over  100  ft.  long  by 
42  ft.  frontage,  and  will  hold  600  to  700 
people.  It  will  be  provided  with  meeting-hall, 
committee-room,  ladies'  and  gentlemen’s  cloak¬ 
rooms  fitted  with  lavatories,  and  kitchen. 
The  structure  will  be  heated  and  lighted 
throughout.  There  will  be  a  stage  at  one  end 
of  the  hall,  and  a  musicians’  gallery  at  the 
other.  Mr.  A.  C.  Turnbull,  architect,  Has 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  work. 

Bank  Premises,  South  Shields.— A  new 
branch  office  of  the  York  City  and  County 
Bank  has  been  erected  in  Fowler-6treet,  South 
Shields.  The  building  is  in  the  late  Renais¬ 
sance  style.  It  has  a  granite  base  up  to  the 
window-sill  level;  the  remainder  of  the 
ground  floor  is  built  in  coursed  ashlar,  and  the 
walls  above  are  faced  with  thin  Commondale 
bricks,  with  stone  dressings.  The  principal 
entrance,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Denmark 
and  Fowler  streets,  is  under  a  heavy  arched 
stone  canopy,  which  carries  a  circular  angle 
bay  finished  with  a  low  turret  roof.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  the  banking-room,  panelled 
in  mahogany  to  a  height  of  9  ft.,  the  ceiling 
being  of.  panelled  plaster.  Adjoining  are  the 
manager’s  room,  safe-room,  strong-room,  and 
latrines.  The  first  floor  consists  of  a  suite  of 
offices  with  the  entrance  from  Denmark-street, 
while  the  caretaker’s  rooms  are  situated  on 
the  second  floor.  The  premises  have  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Robertson  and  Sons, 
South  Shields,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Moscrop,  of  Darlington. 

New  Theatre,  Glasgow. — The  new  “  King’s 
Theatre.”  situated  at  the  corner  of  Bath- 
street  and  Elmbank-street,  Glasgow,  was 
opened  on  the  12th  inst.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  building  are  of  Lochbarbriggs  stone  from 
Dumfriesshire,  while  the  interior  is  decorated 
in  marble,  tile  work,  and  fibrous  plaster. 
Seating  accommodation  is  provided  for  about 
2,000  persons.  The  lower  floor  contains  the 
pit  and  orchestra  stalls,  accommodating  about 
700  of  the  audience,  and  on  the  same  floor  are 
a  scene  dock,  artistes’  dressing-room,  etc., 
manager’s  offices,  refreshment  saloon  for  the 
pit,  and  pay-boxes  at  each  of  the  various 
entrances.  The  second  floor  includes  the  dress 
circle,  seated  for  about  300,  with  two  private 
boxes  on  each  side,  the  foyer,  crush-room, 
grand  staircase,  and  saloon  for  the  dress 
circle  and  stalls,  with  additional  dressing-rooms 
for  artistes.  On  the  third  floor  the  upper 
circle  has  seating  accommodation  for  over  300 
persons,  and  there  are  two  private  boxes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  proscenium  opening,  also 
a  saloon,  artistes’  dressing-rooms,  etc.  The 
fourth  floor  consists  of  the  gallery,  to  accom¬ 
modate  700,  a  saloon,  and  various  small  rooms. 
On  each  floor  are  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories. 
There  are  separate  staircases  to  every  floor. 
The  principal  entrances  are  from  Bath-street, 
wHile  from  Elmbank-street  are  two  entrances 
to  the  pit  and  two  to  the  gallery.  The  con¬ 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Mason, 
and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Frank  Matcham. 
The  cost  has  been  about  50,000^. 

New  Council  Offices.  Hindley,  Lancashire. 

The  new  public  offices  which  have  been 
erected  by  the  Hindly  Urban  District  Council 
were  opened  recently.  The  premises  are  three 
stories  in  height.  The  ground  floor  contains 
offices  for  clerk,  assistant  clerk,  collector, 
assistant  collector,  medical  officer,  overseer’s 
and  school  attendance  officer’s  rooms,  and  wait- 
The  first  floor  contains  council 
chamber,.  committee-room,  chairman’s  parlour, 
surveyor’s  drawing  office,  private  office,  and 
plan-room,  and  a  spare  room.  The  attic  con¬ 
tains  rooms  for  the  caretaker,  and  the  base¬ 
ment  contains  nuisance  inspector’s  office,  pay 
office,  and  men’s  waiting-room,  heating  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  rooms  for  future  offices  or  store- 
rooms.  There  is  a  front  or  side  entrance  from 
n  igan-road,  and  also  an  entrance  from  Cross¬ 
street.  The  elevations  are  built  of  red  pressed 
bricks,  with  Yorkshire  stone  dressings.  The 
contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr.'  D.  A. 
Ablett,  of  Wigan,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  archi¬ 
tects.  Messrs.  Heaton.  Ralph,  and  Heaton,  of 
Wigan.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  includ¬ 
ing  furnishing,  etc.,  was  7,318J. 

Tenement  Buildings.  Dundee.— Tenement 
properties  are  being  erected  in  Blackness- 
avenue,  Dundee.  The  buildings,  which  are 
being  put  up  by  a  syndicate,  will  consist  of  four 
four-roomed  houses,  twenty-four  three-roomed 
houses,  and  four  two-roomed  houses.  All  the 
houses  will  have  oriel  windows,  and  will  be 
lit  by  electricity.  The  following  contractors 
have  been  selected: — Mason  work,  Messrs. 
James  Binny  and  Co.  ;  joiner  work,  Messrs. 
W.  and  R.  Brownlee;  plumber  work,  Mr. 


David  Brown.  The  other  contracts  have  not 
yet  been  settled.  For  the  same  syndicate  six 
blocks  of  superior  tenement  property  have 
been  erected  at  Baxter  Park-terrace.  The 
tenements  are  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
park,  and  consist  of  forty-eight  houses  of 
three  and  two  rooms.  Four  of  the  tenements 
are  composed  of  three  rooms  and  two  rooms, 
the  three  rooms  having  baths  and  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  the  two  rooms  hot  and  cold 
water,  sculleries,  and  lavatories.  Two  of  the 
tenements  consist  of  two-romed  houses,  with 
baths,  lavatories,  hot  and  cold  water,  etc. 
The  baths  in  the  houses  are  vitrious 
enamelled  American  baths,  and  are  open. 
The  contractors  were  :  — Mason  work,  Messrs. 
James  Binny  and  Co.;  joiner,  Messrs.  W.  and 
R.  Brownlee;  plumber,  Mr.  David  Brown; 
painters,  Messrs.  James  Mackay  and  Son; 
plasterers,  Messrs.  Reoch  and  Ivilgour;  grates, 
gasaliers,  etc..  Messrs.  G.  H.  Nicoll  and  Co. 
Mr.  James  Sibbald,  architect,  designed  both 
properties. 

Distillery  Extensions,  Badenoch.  N.B. — 
Contracts  are  about  to  be  accepted  for  addi¬ 
tions  to  and  improvements  on  the  main  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Dalwhinnie  Distillery,  as  well  as 
for  the  erection  of  more  workmen’s  dwellings, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  an  additional 
supply  of  water  by  gravitation.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  contemplated  outlay  will 
amount  to  some  2,000£.  or  3.000L  Mr.  A. 
Mackenzie,  C.E.,  Kingussie,  is  the  architect 
for  the  new  works. 

New;  Library,  Glasgow.— The  Kingston  Dis¬ 
trict  library  was  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The 
building  occupies  a  site  in  Paisley-road,  and 
includes,  besides  the  library,  a  series  of  public 
halls  and  the  district  police  office.  The  front 
elevation  is  of  red  stone.  A  corridor  leads  to 
the  library,  which  is  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building,  and  is  two  stories  in  height.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  lending  department,  the 
general  reading-room,  and  a  reading-room 
for  ladies,  while  upstairs  are  reading-rooms 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  designs  for  the  work 
were  prepared  in  the  City  Architect’s  depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  M’Donald, 
by  Mr.  Horn. 

New  Isolation  Hospital,  Lancaster. — A 
new  isolation  hospital  for  men,  and  a  fever 
block  are  to  be  erected  at  Lancaster  County 
Asylum.  The  plans  for  the  work  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Willink  and  Thicknesse, 
architects.  Liverpool,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
J.  Hutch  and  Sons,  Lancaster,  which  amounts 
to  about  20,000Z.,  has  been  accepted. 

- ♦  . - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

Montrose  Water  Supply.— The  Montrose 
Town  Council  have  recently  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  report  from  Messrs.  Henderson, 
of  Glasgow,  in  regard  to  the  water  supply. 
During  June  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water 
at  Kinnaber,  and  it  was  considered  whether 
the  supply  could  be  supplemented  by  an 
artesian  well.  Messrs.  Henderson  stated  that 
if  the  bore  was  put  down  where  they  indicated 
the  chances  were  in  favour  of  tapping  a  large 
supply  of  water.  Not  only  would  the  bore 
act  as  a  test  power  for  proving  the  quality 
of  water,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be 
sufficiently  large  to  be  of  practical  purpose. 
The  subject  was  adjourned  for  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

- - 

FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Paris  Municipality  has  caused 
to  be  erected  at  Pere  Lachaise  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  workers  who  died  in  the  service 
of  the  City  of  Paris.  This  monument,  which 
was  designed  by  the  late  M.  Dupre,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  consists  of  an  obelisk,  by  which  stands  a 
veiled  figure  of  a  woman  depositing  a  crown ; 

the  figure  is  by  M.  Denys  Puech. - M.  Bern- 

stamm,  the  sculptor,  has  completed  the  model 
for  a  monument  to  Pailleron,  the  author  of  so 
many  well-known  plays.  It  will  be  erected  in 
the  Parc  Monceau,  and  consists  of  a  stele  sup¬ 
porting  the  bust  of  Pailleron,  before  whom  a 
female  figure  lays  a  garland  of  flowers ;  this 
figure  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Jeanne 
Samary,  who,  at  the  Theatre  Fran?ais,  was 
one  of  the  principal  interpreters  of  the  works 

of  Pailleron. - A  monument  to  the  memory  of 

Daubigny,  the  landscape  painter,  has  been 
erected  by  public  subscription  at  Anvers-sur- 

Oise. - There  has  been  some  new  destruction 

among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Avignon.  This 
time,  however,  the  offenders  are  not  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities,  but  the  military  engineers, 
who  have  destroyed  the  ancient  cloister  of  the 
convent  of  the  Celestins,  which  had  in  recent 

times  been  used  as  a  military  prison. - The 

Societe  Arch6ologique  of  the  South  of  France 
has  succeeded  in  saving  from  destruction  the 
Xlllth  century  gateway  enclosed  in  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  picturesque  town  of  Cordes, 

founded  by  the  Counts  of  Toulouse. - A  steel 

bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  Ranee  between 
Port  J  ean  and  Port  St.  Hubert,  near  Dinan. 
- A  Presidential  decree  has  been  issued 
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authorising  the  establishment  of  a  local  sch: 

of  architecture  at  Rouen. - The  death  is  1 

nounced,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  of  a  d 
tinguished  collector,  M.  Emile  Peyre,  whe 
splendid  collection  of  mediaeval  and  Renaissai: 
furniture  and  woodcarviug  is  valued  at  1 
million  francs.  It  is  said  that  this  remarkal 
collection  has  been  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Mus 
des  Arts  Decoratifs. 

Algerian  Onyx  Marbles. — Mr.  Scratchlc 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Philippeville,  repo: 
that  the  onyx  quarries  at  Ain  Smava  are  t 
only  ones  worked.  This  industry,  he  ad- 
suffers  principally  from  the  cost  of  labour  a 
the  difficulty  of  finding  skilled  marl 
workers.  The  competition  with  marbles  i 
ported  from  Europe  renders  it  difficult  t 
develop  the  quarries  as  one  could  wish.  T 
onyx  marbles  from  Ain  Smava,  which  are  t 
the  hands  of  a  house  at  Marseilles,  are  se 
to  France  to  be  dressed,  and  come  back  i 
the  place  of  origin  if  required.  It  is  easy  1 
understand  that,  under  these  conditioi 
builders  prefer  buying  marbles  ready  dresa 
from  Europe ;  yet,  as  regards  quality  a 
beauty,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  some  of  t 
onyx.  The  quarries  cover  7,500  acres,  a 
the  beds  are  very  thick,  varying  in  width  fre 
6  ft.  to  55  ft.  The  following  are  the  princip 
qualities  found: — Golden,  with  a  seam,  33  l 
wide ;  cloudy,  13  ft.  ;  African  breccia,  13  fl 
red  African,  10  ft.  ;  red  agath,  10  ft.  ;  dentht 
lated,  1  ft.  8  in.  ;  Jasper  agath,  7  ft.  ;  ono 
lated  red,  5  ft. ;  rose  agath,  3  ft.  The  fi: 
two  seams  can  produce  columns  from  12  ft.  t 
15  ft.  in  length,  which  is  very  rare  in  oni 
marbles.  Eight  of  these  monolithic  colum 
have  been  piepared  at  Marseilles  for  t 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminste 
where  they  are  now,  no  doubt,  in  position,  a: 
others  are  in  preparation.  If  they  are  an 
thing  like  the  onyx  employed  at  the  Toy 
Hall  of  Constantine,  they  are,  says  IV 
Scratchley.  worth  the  trouble  of  going  to  st 
An  order  from  America  for  columns  of  33  5 
to  39  ft.  in  length  was  received,  but  the  grei 
difficulty  is  to  get  blocks  of  this  size  down  1 
the  sea.  The  very  heavy  railway  rates  a 
also  against  profitable  operations. 

Granite  Industry  in  British  India. — Accor 
ing  to  a  statement  in  the  Indian  Review  a  n< 
industry  has  recently  been  developed  amoi 
the  granite  quarries  of  Palovaram,  in  t 
Madras  Presidency,  viz.,  the  manufacture  3 
granite  pillars,  colonnades,  etc.,  and  stou 
sets  for  paving  streets  and  for  houses.  Tl 
enterprise,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  , 
already  employing  over  a  thousand  nati 
artisans,  all  the  cutting  and  polishing  beii 
done  by  hand,  without  the  aid  of  a 
machinery. 

- — - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement 
— Messrs.  W.  B.  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  fire-pro 
floor  specialists,  concrete  paviors,  and  artifiei 
stone  manufacturers,  of  London  and  Ne\ 
castle,  are  removing  their  London  businf 
from  1.  Victoria-street  to  new  offices  ai 
works  which  they  have  erected  at  the  juru 
tion  of  Townmead-road  and  Imperial-roar 
Fulham,  close  to  the  river  and  to  the  Chelsi; 
goods  station. 

East  London  Charities. — The  administni 
tion  of  the  local  Henderson  Charity,  foundo 
for  the.  benefit  of  the  parishioners  of  S 
George-in-the-East,  will  shortly  be  remodelk 
in  terms  of  a  scheme  framed  by  the  Charii: 
Commissioners  to  alter  their  scheme  man 
eleven  years  ago  so  as  to  empower  the  trust®' 
to  grant  pensions  of  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  weei 
jointly,  to  married  couples,  with  a  pension  r 
from  7s.  to  10s.  a  week  to  the  survivor  in  eac 
instance.  The  Borough  Council  are  about  t 
add  the  site  of  the  old  engine-house,  whiil 
has  latterly  been  assigned  as  a  residence  3 
aged  parishioners,  to  the  burial  ground  I 
Hackney-road,  in  which  it  stands,  and  w 
erect,  in  its  stead,  a  new  home  in  Nightingak 
road.  Wood  Green,  where  the  ShoreditJ 
Charity  Trustees  have  recently  built  some  nei 
almshouse®.  The  latter  buildings  supplai! 
those  in  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  which  we;' 
founded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  XVIIfi 
century,  and  of  which  the  site  was  purchase 
from  the  trustees  for  the  new  police-station.  1 

Norwegian  Timber  Trade. — It  is  reports: 
officially  that  the  export  of  timber  from  Ncf 
way  in  1903  was  nearly  9  per  cent,  more  thst 
in  1902,  and,  as  prices  were  generally  gom 
the  timber  industry  brought  to  the  countu 
between  600, 000Z.  and  700,000 1.  more  than  tl 
year  before.  The  following  table  gives  tl 
total  export  of  timber  for  the  last  three  years:-: 
Planed  timber,  1903,  665,079  cubic  metres 

1902,  598,568  cubic  metres ;  1901,  565,741  cub 
metres.  Sawn  timber,  1903,  585,561  cub 
metres;  1902,  536,174  cubic  metres;  1901 

468.847  cubic  metres.  Hewn  timber,  1901 
118,416  cubic  metres;  1902,  105,686  cub 

metres ;  1901,  67,937  cubic  metres.  Rour 

timber,  1903,  572,003  cubic  metres;  1901 
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,375  cubic  metres ;  1901,  510,940  cubic 

tree.  Staves,  1903,  88,394  cubic  metres; 
2,  85,506  cubic  metres;  1901,  91,760  cubic 
tres.  Laths,  1903,  102,867  cubic  metres ; 
2,  93,416  cubic  metres;  1901,  99,999  cubic 
tres.  From  Christiania  alone  the  quantity 
torted  was  232,502  cubio  metres,  compared 
h  202,472  cubic  metres  in  1902,  and  200,792 
iic  metres  in  1901.  The  principal  exporting 
tres  of  timber  unworked  or  half-worked  arc 
sderikstad,  Christiania,  Drammen,  Fredrik- 
ld.  Porsgrund,  Christiansand,  Larvik, 
mdjhem,  and  Arendal ;  and  of  worked 
iber,  Drammen,  Christiania,  Skien,  Sarps- 
g,  Porsgrund,  Arendal,  and  Fredrikshald. 
a  bulk  of  the  timber  worked  and  unworked 
n  1902  to  the  value  of  2,096,0832.— goes  to 
United  Kingdom;  and  France,  Belgium, 
rmany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  are 
next  largest  consumers.  The  Vice-Consul 
Fredrikstad,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  this 
ustry,  reports  that  business  has  been  good 

l,  on  the  whole,  profitable,  whilst  a  good 
de  was  maintained  with  the  Cape.  From 
1  west  coast  of  Norway  there  was  a  good 
rket  in  1903  for  almost  all  sizes,  but,  not- 
hstanding  the  good  selling  prices,  the  trade 
sawn  timber  is  reported  as  not  giving  a 
r  return,  owing  to  the  verv  high  prices  for 
3  of  late  years.  It  is  probable  that,  owing 
tho  mills  having  had  to  pay  higher  prices 

their  log  supply  for  the  current  year, 
ces  will  still  continue  to  be  high. 

'hurch  of  St.  Andrew,  Hoxton.— Dr. 
stram,  K.C.,  Chancellor  of  tho  Diocese  of 
idon,  has  granted  a  faculty  for  the  carrying 
of  some  improvements  and  repairs  of  the 
irio  of  tho  church.  The  new  works  will 
hprise,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,0002.,  the 
boval  of  the  west  gallery  and  stairs,  a  porch 
Ih  gable  at  the  west  door,  a  choir  vestry  with 
lan  gallery,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the 
lan  chamber,  choir  seats,  and  desks  so  as  to 
wide  for  a  total  of  570  sittings.  The  church 
3  built  in  Canal-road,  Hoxton,  in  1864-5, 
?r  plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Long, 
the  Early  English  style,  the  organ  being 
Holdich. 

’icture  Post-Cards  of  Bath.— Messrs.  B. 
I  J.  F.  Meehan,  of  Bath,  send  us  a  set  of 
picturo  post-cards  of  “  Old  Bath,”  repro¬ 
ved  from  drawings  by  David  Cox.  These 
U  some  of  the  notable  buildings  of  Bath, 
pmpanied  by  figures  in  the  costume  of  the 
hod  when  Bath  was  a  centre  of  fashion, 
py  are  interesting  and  well  produced. 

|  ictoria  History  of  the  Counties  of 
uLAND.— The  resignation  is  announced  of 
1  LI.  A.  Doubleday  as  joint  editor  with 
I  William  Page,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  Victoria 
hnty  History.  Mr.  Page  had  been  ap- 
Intod  general  editor  of  the  series  of  volumes 
[ch  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  form 
post  valuable  complement  to  the  existing 
hdard  county  histories. 
i.ED  Lion  Inn.  Highgate.— The  Old  Red 
jn  Inn  at  Highgate  has  just  been  pulled 

m.  It  had  been  a  famous  hostelry  in  its 
1,  beimr  frequented  by  travellers  on  the 
at  North-road,  and  by  graziers  and  cattle- 
tvers  on  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  with 
lie  to  the  market  in  West  Smithfield.  It 
I  also  one  of  the  many  inns — at  one  time 
mty  in  number — where  was  observed  the 
fieri y  ribald  custom  of  “  Swearing  on  the 
fns,”  for  which  were  used  a  pair  of  either 
j’s  or  stag's  horns  mounted  upon  a  staff 
fHone’s  Every  Day  Book.  vol.  ii. ,  1841,  will 
found  an  illustration  after  a  woodcut  by 
ilrgc  Cruilcshank  of  the  ceremony  at  tho 
ii  and  Crown,  on  Highgate-hill,  with  a 
ikription  of  its  observance,  which  says  that 
1!  usage  first  obtained,  it  seems,  at  the  old 
ijehouso,  whither,  in  the  XVIIIth  century, 
!nons  of  quality  would  ride  from  town  to  be 
|rn  in  and  so  made  free  of  Highgate. 
j  Gatehouse,  which  stood  across  the  road 
jfche  ontrance  into  the  forest,  where  tolls 
i|e  received  for  the  Bishops  of  Londpn,  was 
t  ed  down  in  1769,  and  replaced  with  a  turn- 
p  gate.  Dwelling  houses  are  to  be  built 
|n  the  site  of  the  inn. 

iaggerston  Pubi.ic  Baths. — Messrs.  W.  E. 
■idle  and  Co.  ask  us  to  mention  that  sky- 
|  ts  in  the  building  (illustrated  in  our  last 
le)  aro  glazed  on  their  patent  “Invincible” 
em. 

iiThf  Largest  Graving  Dock  in  Asia.” 
escribing  the  new  Colombo  Harbour  Ex- 
;ion  Works,  Mr.  A.  R.  Slater,  the  Assistant 
!>nial  Secretary  of  Ceylon,  states  that  they 
iimaking  good  progress.  The  amount  spent 
;.pg  the  year  1903  was  nearly  Rs.  3,000,000, 
nging  the  total  expenditure  on  the  present 
ks  up  tq.  Rs.  13,426,575,  the  grand  total 
bnditure  since  the  commencement  of  the 
h-west  breakwater  in  1873  having  been 
31.042,771.  The  new  breakwaters  are  now 
advanced  towards  completion,  and  it  be- 
e  necessary  in  1903  to  decide  the  question 
he  width  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
•  peen  the  old  or  south-west  breakwater 


and  the  island  or  north-west  breakwater. 
After  full  consideration  the  width  was  fixed 
at  800  ft.,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  con¬ 
sulting  engineers,  the  admiral,  and  the  Har¬ 
bour  Board.  No  narrower  entrance  appears 
to  be  convenient  for  navigation,  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  width  of  800  ft.  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  largest  steamers  to  enter  the  harbour. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  graving  dock 
will  be  open  in  1906.  The  original  estimate 
of  cost  was  Rs.  5, 218,’ 380,  and  the  Admiralty 
and  the  colony  agreed  to  provide  this  amount 
in  equal  shares.  Subsequently,  however,  it 
was  decided  to  increase  the  length  of  the  dock 
from  500  ft.  to  700  ft.,  and  as  the  Admiralty 
were  unable  to  increase  their  contribution  the 
whole  additional  cost — 28,7002. — is  being  borne 
by  the  colony.  The  dock,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  finest  and  largest  in  Asia,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  will  probably  challcng-e  comparison  with 
any  of  the  dry  docks  available  for  the  use 
of  His  Majesty’s  Navy.  The  Merewether  dry 
dock  at  Bombay,  the  No.  1  dry  dock  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  dry  dock  No.  3,  now  under  con¬ 
struction  at  Singapore,  are  500  ft.  long  on  the 
floor,  or  200  ft.  shorter  than  the  Colombo 
graving  dock,  while,  although  the  docks  under 
construction  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  to 
have  lengths  of  850  ft.  and  750  ft.  respectively, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  really 
double  docks.  The  depth  over  all  the  Ceylon 
dock  at  high  water  will  be  32  ft.,  which  also 
compares  favourably  with  the  depths  of  the 
docks  at  Bombay,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  breadth  of  the  graving  dock  will  be  85  ft. 
at  tho  entrance.  The  longest  ships  in  the 
Navy — the  Good  Hoye  class — are  500  ft.  long; 
the  broadest — the  King  Edward  class — 78  ft., 
while  none  draw  more  than  27£  ft.  The 
Colombo  dock  will  therefore  easily  accommo¬ 
date  the  longest  and  largest  British  war  vessels 
for  many  years  to  come.  As  regards  merchant 
ships  it  will  take  anything  afloat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  new  boats  on  the  Atlantic 
line,  but  none  of  these  is  ever  likely  to  be  seen 
at  Colombo. 

National  Association  of  House  Painters.— 
The  eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  England  and  Wales  will  be 
held  in  Manchester  next  week,  the  proceedings 
commencing  on  Monday.  An  exhibition  of 
manufacturers  and  of  apprentices’  competition 
and  international  studentship  competition 
drawings  will  be  opened  in  St.  James’s  Hall, 
Oxford-street.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th 
the  President  of  the  Association  (Councillor 
James  Higson,  of  Salford)  will  hold  a  re¬ 
ception  in  the  hall.  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Institute  of  British  Decorators ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Glazier.  Head  Master  of  the 
Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Art,,  will 
deliver  addresses  on  special  subjects,  and 
various  papers  will  be  read  by  others.  The 

annual  dinner  is  fixed  for  the  Wednesday 

evening,  at  the  Midland  Hotel. 

A  Flame-preventing  Fluid. — The  Snowdon’s 
Flame-Preventers  Company  send  us  a  sample 
of  their  fluid  for  rendering  substances  which 
have  been  steeped  in  it  (according  to  directions 
given  on  the  label)  non-flammable.  Some 
articles  sent  to  us  as  specimens  which  had 
been  treated  by  the  fluid,  fully  bear  out  what 
is  claimed  for  it.  Bits  of  wood  which  had 
been  steeped  in  it  entirely  refused  to  burn ; 
and  some  pieces  of  light  textiles,  which  would 
ordinarily  have  burnt  up  in  a  moment  when 
held  over  a  flame,  merely  blackened.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  that  with  this  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  the  invention  of  Mr.  F.  Seaton  Snow¬ 
don,  and  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of 
“  Snowdon’s  Preventer,”  it  is  possible  to 
render  every  variety  of  flannelette,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  silks,  satins,  laces,  curtains, 
muslins,  bed-hangings,  ladies’  and  children’s 
clothing,  matting,  paper,  wood  of  every 
description,  and,  in  short,  every  in¬ 
flammable  substance,  absolutely  flame-proof. 
The  tests  we  have  been  able  to  make  seem 
quite  to  bear  out  this  claim. 

Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  at 
Bootle  (Lancashire.) — Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois, 
C.E.,  an  Inspector  under  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  the  8th  inst. 
at  the  Bootle  Town  Hall  with  reference  to  the 
applications  of  the  Council  for  the  following 
loans: — 9402.  for  public  conveniences,  4,6002., 
widening  Linacre-lane  Canal  bridge;  3.0002., 
construction  North  Docks  subway.  The  Town 
Clerk  explained  that  ,the  9402.  was  required 
for  the  erection  of  three  conveniences  in 
three  places  in  the  borough — viz.,  Stanloy- 
road  Canal  bridge,  Coffee-house  bridge,  and 
Irlam-road.  The  conveniences  would  be 
placed  in  the  main  thoroughfares.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  each  place  would  be: — Stanley- 
road,  6002.  ;  Coffee-house  Bridge,  2102. ;  Irlam- 
road,  1301. ;  total,  9402.  The  Town  Clerk, 
proceeding  to  the  next  application,  said  the 
sum  of  4,6002.  was  required  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Leeds  and  Liver¬ 
pool  Canal  in  Linacre-lane.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  was  rapidly  developing,  and  Linacre- 


lane  was  one  of  the  main  outlets  for  traffic 
from  the  north  end  of  Bootle.  He  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  years  to  come 
the  lane  would  bo  one  of  the  principal  arteries 
for  traffic  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  old 
bridge  still  remained,  and  was  a  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  traffic.  It  was  only  10  ft.  wide,  and 
had  a  span  of  only  24  ft.  The  whole  of  the 
widening  of  the  road  had  been  completed 
with  the  exception  of  the  bridge  in  question, 
and  what  was  proposed  to  do  now  was  to  pull 
down  the  old  bridge  and  erect  a  new  one 
with  a  width  of  72  ft.,  with  improved  levels, 
which  gave  easy  gradients  on  both  sides  of  the 
bridge.  The  sum  of  3.0002.-  was  required  for 
the  construction  of  a  subway  under  the  North 
Mersey  goods  yard  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  and  leading  to  the  North 
Docks.  The  execution  of  the  work  had  already 
been  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  subway  would  be  83  yds.  in  length,  6  ft. 
wide,  and  would  be  illuminated  and  drained. 
The  Town  Clerk  admitted  the  difficulties  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  patrolling  the  subway  if 
it  was  kept  open  all  through  the  night.  The 
Inspector  said  he  thought  it  was  a  great  risk 
for  the  Corporation  to  take  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  The  Town  Clerk  said  he  could  only 
admit  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  proper  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  know  of 
it.  Subsequently  Mr.  Boulnois  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  several  localities  mentioned. 

War  Memorial,  Rhyl. — The  memorial 
erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  soldiers 
from  Rhyl  who  fell  during  the  late  South 
African  War  was  unveiled  on  the  5th  inst. 
rJ»he  memorial  consists  of  a  base  of  two  steps 
of  Yorkstone,  a  pedestal  of  Kenmay  fine-axed 
Scotch  granite,  on  which  is  the  inscription,  in 
leaded  letters,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by 
the  figure  in  Carrara  marble  of  a  soldier, 
representing  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  with 
reversed  arms.  It  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  C.  Chatham,  sculptor,  Rhyl. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Joiners’  Strike,  Newcastle.— A  dispute  has 
arisen  between  the  joiners  employed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  erection  of  the  new  infirmary 
and  the  Building  Committee,  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  joiners  to  come  out 
on  strike.  It  appears  that  the  grievance  is 
not  with  the  contractors,  but  solely  with  the 
Building  Committee,  who,  it  is  stated,  have 
given  part  of  the  joiners’  work  to  cabinet¬ 
makers,  and  because  of  this  alleged  encroach¬ 
ment  the  joiners  ceased  work. — N  ew  castle 
Daily  Chronicle. 
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CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT: 

What  is  a  “  Building  ”  ? 

In  the  South-Western  Police  Court,  before 
Mr.  Lane,  K.C.,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Lawton 
Ford,  District  Surveyor  for  West  Wandsworth, 
summoned  Mr.  Peter  Bleines,  of  Garratt-lane, 
for  erecting  a  one-story  stable  at  the  corner 
of  Wilna-road  and  Farlton-road  without 
having  previously  given  two  clear  days’  notice, 
under  section  145  of  the  above  Act. 

Mr.  Hanne,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the 
defence. 

It  appeared  that  in  January  last  tho  defen¬ 
dant  inquired  of  the  surveyor  the  height  to 
which  he  could  raise  the  fence  walls,  as  he 
wished  to,  protect  the  windows  of  his  property 
from  the  roughs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
defendant  was  informed  that  by  section  201 
he  could  raise  the  said  walls  to  a  height  of 
7  ft.,  but  that  no  building  could  be  erected 
against  the  walls,  as,  owing  to  the  position, 
a  building  would  be  illegal.  The  surveyor 
watched  the  premises,  and  discovered  that 
quite  recently,  a  building  had  been  erected 
18  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  7  ft.  high,  and 
used  as  a  stable.  The  surveyor  then  gave 
the  defendant  the  option  of  taking  down  the 
building,  but  the  latter  declined,  whereupon 
the  surveyor  intimated  that  he  should  first 
take  out  a  summons  for  neglect  as  to  notice, 
and  then  proceed  as  to  irregularities. 

It  further  appeared  that  the  building  was 
not  wholly  dependent  for  its  support  from  the 
surrounding  walls,  some  uprights  and  cross- 
timbers  having  been  fixed  to  carry  the  cor¬ 
rugated  iron  roof,  and  the  defence  appeared 
to  disregard  the  existence  of  the  walls  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  building. 

Mr.  Hanne  to  the  surveyor :  Do  you  say 
that  a  notice  must  be  given  for  a  greenhouse  ? 

The  surveyor:  Not  if  the  greenhouse  is 
detached  from  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Hanne:  We  are  not  treated  in  the  Act 
to  a  definition  of  a  building. 

The  surveyor :  No. 

Mr.  Hanne :  What  is  your  definition  of  $ 
building  ? 
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The  surveyor:  The  legislature  found  the 
definition  a  difficult  one,  and  were  apparently 
not  equal  to  the  task,  and  I  am  not  disposed 
at  a  moment’s  notice  in  a  witness-box  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  but  if  this  is  not  a  building,  if 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  one. 

Mr.  Hanne :  Well,  are  not  rabbit-hutches 
exempt,  and  is  not  this  more  like  one  ? 

The  surveyor :  Rabbit-hutches  not  exceed¬ 
ing  30  ft.  super,  and  5  ft.  in  height  are 
exempt,  but  this  is  a  rather  large  rabbit- 
hutch,  18  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  7  ft. 

The  magistrate :  I  cannot  conceive  that  this 
is  not  a  building  under  the  Act,  and  if  you 
like  to  so  glorify  your  rabbit-hutch  it  may 
become  a  building. 

In  the  result,  after  further  discussion,  the 
magistrate  held  that  the  surveyor  was  entitled 
to  a  notice,  that  the  erection  was  a  building, 
and  fined  the  defendant  40s.,  and  costs. 


WEST-END  ANCIENT  LIGHT  CASE 
SETTLED. 

In  the  Vacation  Court  on  Wednesday  last 
the  case  of  Milton  v.  Maskelyne  was  again  in 
the  list  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Justice 
Bigham,  on  a  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an 
interim  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 
from  obstructing  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  lights 
by  reason  of  building  alterations  to  the  St. 
Ceorge’s  Hall,  Langham-place. 

On  the  case  being  reached,  counsel  stated 
that  the  parties  had  come  to  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  the  terms  of  which  were  not 
publicly  stated. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

l7,960  of  1903.— R.  S.  Allan:  Machines  for 
Grooving  Wood. 

Machines  for  grooving  wood,  comprising  a 
vork-carrying  frame  adapted  to  be  reoipro- 
■ated  upon  or  in  a  suitable  frame,  and  to  have 
"reedom  of  movement  transversely  to  the  re- 
nprocating  motion,  an  adjustable  fixed  guide 
,r  guides  adapted  to  lie  at  any  angle  with 
;he  reciprocating  frame,  and  to  have  its  angle 
iltered  when  altering  the  angle  at  which  the 
vork-carrying  frame  lies,  said  reciprocating 
Tame  and  guide  being  so  connected  that  as 
•he  reciprocating  frame  travels  its  freedom 
>f  lateral  movement  will  cause  it  to  follow  the 
ingle  at  which  the  guide  is  set,  and  so  cause 
i  groove  or  corresponding  angle  to  be  cut 
n  the  work  carried  by  the  reciprocating 
irame. 

>0,168  of  1903.— J.  W.  Mackenzie:  Heating 
of  Buildings. 

An  arrangement  for  heating  buildingB  or 
rooms  by  means  of  the  waste  heat  from  ex¬ 
plosion  engines,  consisting  in  a  heater,  the 
water  inlet  of  which  is  connected  to  the  outlet 
Tom  the  cooling  water-jacket  of  the  cylinder, 
while  the  water  outlet  from  the  heater  is 
connected  to  pipes  arranged  in  the  rooms  to 
36  heated,  said  heater  being  so  arranged  that 
ffie  hot  waste  gases  escaping  from  the  cylinder 
if  said  engine  pass  therethrough  and  give  oil 
-heir  heat  to  the  water  before  the  latter  enters 
;he  room  to  be  heated. 

21,406  of  1903.— A.  B.  Reck:  Hot-Water  Heat- 
"  ing  Apparatus. 

\  hot-water  heating  apparatus  having  an 
irrangement  for  increasing  the  velocity  of 
he  water,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a 
Continuous  hot-water  heating  circuit,  a  heater 
inserted  in  the  circuit,  a  pipe  connecting  the 
main  return  pipe  of  the  circuit  with  the  main 
[low  pipe  as  a  by-pass  short  circuiting  the 
beater,  a  valve  on  the  by-pass,  and  a  regu¬ 
lating  valve  controlling  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  heater. 

32  111  of  1903.— W.  Naylor  and  R.  Crompton: 
Syphon  Water-Waste  1‘reventers  for  Closets 
and  the  like. 

Ihis  invention  consists  of  a  forcing  chamber 
with  an  internal  wing  operated  by  levers  and 
chain  from  the  exterior  of  the  cistern  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  wing  moves  through  an 
ire  of  a  quarter  circle,  or  thereabouts,  and 
forces  the  water  into  the  long  leg  of  the 
Bvphon  which  then  acts  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  the  wing  falls  back  into  the  nor¬ 
mal  position  and  allows  a  free  passage  of  the 
water. 

22  220  of  1903. — J.  A.  Beattie:  A  Ventilating 
Boo!  Bilge. 

A  ventilating  roof  ridge,  to  be  made  of  clay, 
terra-cotta,  metals,  cement,  concrete,  stone, 
slate  or  timber,  constructed  in  lengths  tr 
sections  about  2  ft.  in  length,  having  apertures 
at  the  underside  where  it  fits  on  roof,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  ventilator  for  direct  ventilation, 


111  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
.sition  lo  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
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and  having  two  tongues  or  flanges  extending 
internally  the  whole  length,  protruding  from 
either  side,  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
intercept  rain,  snow,  and  draughts.  At  the 
junction  of  the  tongues  or  flanges  with  the 
sides,  voids  or  slits  extend  the  length  of  the 
tongues  for  the  purpose  of'  discharging  rain 
water,  and  snow,  and  the  like,  which  has  been 
intercepted  and  thus  prevented  falling  inside 
the  building. 

22,507  of  1903. — J.  A.  Steven  :  Electrically- 
Controlled  Hoists. 

This  invention  relates  to  locking  devices  for 
hoists  or  lifts,  and  its  object  is  to  make  it 
impossible  to  6tart  the  hoist  or  lift  until  the 
gate  is  securely  closed,  in  which  case  only  it 
will  be  possible  to  move  the  car  away  from 
the  landing.  According  to  the  invention  the 
usual  locker  or  latch,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
movable  part  of  the  gate,  operates  a  switch 
which  controls  the  starting  gear  of  the  lift. 
When  closing  the  gate,  this  locker  or  latch 
falls  or  is  pressed  over  a  ridge  which  is  part 
of  the  box  which  carries  the  switch.  Only 
after  finally  closing  the  gate  is  the  switch 
closed  by  the  action  of  the  falling  latch, 
thereby  completing  the  electric  circuit,  and 
enabling  the  starting  gear  to  be  operated. 
When  opening  the  gate,  the  weight  of  the 
lever,  sometimes  assisted  by  a  spring,  or  an 
additional  weight,  breaks  the  circuit  rapidly. 

14,711  of  1904.— H.  M.  Gordon,  H.  C.  Rigaud, 
and  E.  Geillw  :  Ceramic  Tiles  and  Appara- 
tus  for  Moulding  same,  and  other  Grooved 
Ceramic  Articles. 

This  relates  to  an  apparatus  for  moulding 
ceramic  tiles  or  other  grooved  ceramic  articles, 
in  which  the  mould  is  formed  in  halves  with 
an  interchangeable  bottom  plate,  having  on 
its  upper  face  the  design  of  the  article  and  a 
fixed  plate  on  which  the  bottom  plate  rests, 
said  bottom  plate  and  fixed  plate  being  locked 
together  with  the  halves  of  the  mould  when 
the  latter  are  closed. 

15,543  of  1904.— C.  D.  Cutts,  W.  A.  Smith, 
and  J.  E.  Cameron  :  Window  Screens. 

A  window  screen,  comprising  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  two  U-shaped  tubular  telescopic  frame 
sections,  the  free  ends  of  one  of  the  said  frame 
sections  slidably  contained  within  the  free 
ends  of  the  other  frame  section,  a  groove 
formed  by  a  space  in  the  tubular  part  of  each 
of  the  said  frame  sections,  and  screens  slidablv 
contained  in  the  groove  in  each  of  the  said 
frame  sections. 

15,547  of  1904.— E.  J.  Robertson:  Reversible 
Window  and  like  Sashes. 

Reversible  window  and  like  sashes  suspended 
from  the  unweighted  ends  of  the  sash  cords 
by  trunnions  outstanding  from  the  edges  of 
the  stiles  of  the  sashes  and  entering  loops  or 
rings  at  the  ends  of  the  said  cords,  grooves 
being  provided  in  the  pulley  stile  of  the 
weight  box  for  the  said  trunnions  to  slide  in, 
the  grooves  for  the  trunnions  of  the  outer 
sash  running  into  and  becoming  identical  with 
the  grooves  for  the  trunnions  of  the  inner 
sash,  parts  of  the  outer  and  parting  beads 
being  removed,  and  part  of  the  inner  beads 
being  hinged  to  allow  the  sashes  to  be  re¬ 
versed. 

22,113  of  1903.— J.  B.  Le  Maitre:  System  of 
and  Means  of  Ventilating. 

This  consists  in  the  use  and  construction  of 
ventilators  comprising  two  ducts,  or  sets  of 
ducts  ,or  passages  arranged  so  that  the 
velocity  of  air  rushing  through  one  set  of 
duct6  communicating  with  the  open,  or  a  fan 
or  blower  sucks  air  through  the  other  set  of 
ducts  opening  in  the  first-named  ducts,  and 
communicating  with  the  interior. 

24,208  of  1903.— J.  Enright:  A  Combined 
Level  and  Plumbing  Instrument. 

A  combined  level  and  plumbing  instrument, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  block  or  bar  having  a 
level  under  surface  and  fitted  with  a  plate  or 
quadrant  marked  with  degrees  and  fractions 
of  degrees,  in  front  of  which  is  suspended  a 
pivoted  hand  or  pointer  for  indicating  the 
angle  at  which  the  block  is  placed,  and  which 
is  provided  with  a  weight  or  pendulum  for 
holding  the  same  in  a  vertical  position. 

24,948  of  1903. — K.  Schmidt:  Sinking  Shafts 
by  the  Breezing  Process. 

In  the  sinking  of  shafts,  particularly  in  ground 
which  is  very  watery  or  contains  much  brine, 
a  method  of  producing  a  body  of  cold  or  freez¬ 
ing  layer  by  means  of  a  number  of  pipes 
connected  with  one  another,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  compressors  in  which  pipes  gases 
containing  moist  cold  producing  vapours 
gradually  and  continuously  expand,  flowing  at 
such  a  rate  that  even  in  the  last  pipe  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  moist  vapours  is  present,  and 
thus  a  uniform  transmission  of  cold  effected 
through  the  whole  of  pipes  connected  together. 
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26,600  of  1903. — P.  Stephan:  Construction  \ 
Arches  with  Considerable  Span  for  Roi 
and  the  like. 

This  consists  in  constructing  trussed  arch 
or  arched  girders  with  considerable  span  i 
roofs  and  the  like,  the  distinguishing  featui 
of  which  is  that  for  the  purpose  of  formi: 
one  or  both  chords  of  such  arches,  boards  a 
laid  flat  on  a  suitable  floor,  bent  edgewa 
and  fixed,  and  the  layers  of  the  two  choix 
trussed  by  means  of  braces  and  posts  fi 
nished  with  recesses  and  supported  by  into 
mediate  stays  at  the  points  where  they  a 
fixed,  whereupon  one  or  more  further  laye 
of  bent  boards  are  put  over  the  po)3) 
braces,  and  stays,  and  fixed  by  nailing  so  tht 
the  posts  and  braces  come  between  the  laye 
of  boards,  join  the  two  chords  and  make  t 
framework  so  constructed  rigid. 

4,301  of  1904.— L.  Steinmetz:  Metal  Plates  f 
Buildings,  Ships,  and  other  Structures. 

A  composite  metal  plate  for  structural  pif 
poses,  comprising  two  or  more  outer  plat; 
connected  together  by  strengthening  plat; 
bent  in  the  form  of  dovetails,  said  out 
plates  being  provided  with  undercut  ri 
engaging  the  openings  of  the  dovetails  formi 
by  the  strengthening  plates. 

8,722  of  1904. — K.  Schmidt:  Sinking  Mini;* 
Shafts  and  the  like  by  the  Breezing  Proce: 
A  method  of  producing  a  frozen  layer  or  w« 
in  connexion  with  the  sinking  of  shafts,  etr 
in  boggy  or  briny  soils,  according  to  whil 
damp  vapours  are  caused  to  flow  through! 
number  of  freezing  pipes  connected  togetht 
in  the  usual  manner  and  with  compressors  aii 
to  gradually  and  increasingly  expand  ai; 
generate  cold,  so  that  even  in  the  last  pipe  ci 
a  group  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  damp  vapoid 
and  thus  a  uniform  transmission  of  ccq 
through  the  whole  of  the  freezing  pipes  whill 
are  connected  together. 

14,411  of  1904. — W.  H.  Baxter  :  Machinery  1 
Apparatus  for  Screening ,  Elevating,  a;j 
Loading  Broken  or  Crushed  Stone,  or  Refvl 
Clinker,  and  other  Material. 

Screening,  elevating,  and  loading  mechanisj 
for  use  in  connexion  with  a  stone  breakd 
upon  a  system  in  which  the  material  aftl 
leaving  the  jaws  of  the  stone  breaker  is  pas&s 
through  a  short  screen  or  conveyor,  and  is  th: 
elevated  into  an  upper  screen,  where  it  t 
graded  according  to  size  and  delivered  ini 
storage  compartments,  while  the  rejecte 
material  is  passed  to  and  raised  by  a  “  ri 
elevator  ”  above  the  upper  screen  shaft  an 
there  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  conduit,  i 
means  of  which  this  rejected  material  gra*: 
tates  back  to  the  jaws  of  the  stone  breaker.1 
- - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE PORT. 

September  1. — By  Maddison,  Miles,  & 
Maddison  (at  Yarmouth). 

Yarmouth,  Norfolk.  —  64  and  65,  Victoria- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  16/.  9s.  4d .  £2i 

11  and  12  Row,  105,  King-st.,  f .  ] 

14,  15,  and  16  Row,  116,  King-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

23 1.  i2s .  5 

13  and  14  Row,  60,  Market-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 

191.  10s .  1 

September  5. — By  J.  R.  Eve  &  Son. 

Harpenden,  Herts. — Carlton-rd.,  the  “  Red 

House  ”  and  6  a.  1  r.  18  p.,  f.  and  c.,  p.  5,6 
By  W.  Brown  &  Co.  (on  the  Estate). 

Amersham,  Bucks. — Upper- rd.,  four  freehold 

building  sites,  9  a.  1  r.  32  p .  i,Q 

Finch-la.,  six  freehold  cottages  and  0  a.  3  r. 

27  p .  fi 

Finch-la.,  three  freehold  building  sites, 

3  a.  0  r.  15  p .  j 

London-rd.,  a  freehold  building  estate, 

46  a.  2  r.  27  p .  1,0 

September  6. — By  Eastman  Bros. 

Forest  Hill. — 27,  Westbourne-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  10s.,  e.r.  42/ .  2 

By  H.  &  R.  L.  Cobb  (at  Ashford). 

Lydd,  Kent. — “  Old  House  Field,”  etc.,  21  a. 

2  r.  34  p.,  f . ! .  5 

•*  Holstock  Field,”  4  a.  0  r.  16  p.,  f .  1 

“  Twelve  Acres  Field,”  12  a.  1  r.  0  p.,  f.  . .  6 

“  Ducking  Stool  Field,”  2  a.  0  r.  34  p.,  f. ..  1 

Old  Romney,  Kent. — “  Coney  Banks  En¬ 
closure,”  13  a.  2  r.  10  p.,  f .  4 

Kennardington,  Kent.  —  “  Dennes  Wood,” 

26  a.  1  r.  12  p.,  f .  4 

September  7. — By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

West  Ham. — 40  and  42.  St.  Stephen’s-rd.  (s.), 

u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  77/.  10s .  8 

Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex. — Esplanade,  “  High 

Cliff,"  f.,  y.r.  45/ .  6 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freeho 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  f 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  ren 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  f 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  week 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  renta 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  f 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  f 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescen 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  g.r.  f< 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  0.  f< 
offices  ;  a.  for  shops ;  ct.  for  court. 
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MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  September  17. 
hilectural  Association. — Week-end  visit  to  Kettering 
istrict. 

them  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Consett 
:o.'s  Premises.  3  p.m. 

itute  0/  Sanitary  Engineers. — Visit  to  Reading 
works.  Reading  Station  2.30. 

Monday,  September  19. 
ional  Association  of  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
■Opening  meeting  of  annual  convention,  St.  James’s 
Manchester. 

Wednesday,  September  21. 
itute  of  Sanitary  Engineers. — Meeting  of ’Election 
ittec,  3  p.m.  ;  General  Purposes  and  Finance 
ittee,  5  p.m.  Opening  Sessional  Meeting.  Paper 
“  Disposal  of  Sewage  for  Mansions  and  Country 
s,”  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Goodridge. 
vident  Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks 
rks. — Ordinary  Meeting.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  24. 
trporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
eers. — District  Meeting  at  Withington,  near  Man- 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

PE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
apers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

rs. 

cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
ngs,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
.t  tliiB  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 

ters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
1  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
RED. 

communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica- 
>r  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
mni  cations. 

are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
r  addresses. 

’  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
it  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
ed,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
of  on  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
lance. 

communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
rs  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
ug  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
aatters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
j t  to  the  Editor. 


!ES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


tr  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
a  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
y  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
formation. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


1  13  0 

2  12  0 
2  10  0 
1  10  0 
1  14  0 


rire  Cuts  .. 
arehamRed  3  12 
ied  Pressed 
lion  Facing  5  0 
Hue  Pressed 
'ordshire  ...  4  4 

ullnose .  4  10 

Stourbridge 

Bricks .  4  8 

d  Bricks. 

White  and 
y  Glazed 
bchers  .  IS  0 


at  railway  depot. 


j,  Bullnose, 

Flats .  17 

3  Stretchers  19 
3  Headers...  16 
de  and  two 

.  19 


Sides  and 

End  .  20 

,  Cham- 
d,  Squints  20 
lipped  Salt 
ed  Stretcli- 
md  Header  12 
1,  Bullnose, 

Flats .  14 

5  Stretchers  15 
s  Headers...  14 
de  and  two 


Sides  and 

End  .  15 

,  Cham* 
d,  Squints  14 
L  Quality 
be  and 
Salt 


3d  . 


less  than  best. 


BRICKS,  &c. — (continued). 

b.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  „  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  socks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . ..12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6£  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£  „  ,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebea,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 


Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube,deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  ,,  .  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  ,,  „ 

Dnrley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  „  ,, 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  ,,  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,,  ,, 

Fork  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6,,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  114  „  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7}  ,,  ,, 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  ,,  3  in.  do.  1  2J  ,,  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  1112  6 
18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  C  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Hai'tsliill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  ,, 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Deals  :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8 in.,  and  3 in. by  7 in.  and  Sin.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Battens :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds .  1  0  0  less  tlin  best 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  9  lo”  0 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 


WOOD  ( continued ). 


Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in. 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

%  in .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0  3  0  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0  18  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  1.9  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in.  .  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 13  10  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

»  »  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

»  »  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

Pitch-pme :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ” 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

Small  „  „  0  2  3  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

„  iQch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

3  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  _ 

Dry  Mahogauy— Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  «  n  o  c 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . 0 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

,  ?io.t  S': . :: . 0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  in.  by  /  m.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  .  OHO  0  18  0 

lj  in.  by  7  m.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . 0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  m.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6  0  15  0 

1$  m.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

|  m.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

t  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6*1.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 


0  10 


Per  square. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . 

7  17  6  .. 

8  5  0.. 

7  2  6.. 

’  3  17  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 

.850 

Per  ton,  in  London. 


£  8.  d. 


£  s.  d. 
7  15  0 


Common  Bars  .  7  u 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality . .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  _ 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  9  5  ( 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  9  10  C 

„  „  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  _ 

__  (*^nd  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  — 

»  ..  24  g .  10  15  0  "!  — 

n  ..  .26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  — 

»  ..  26  g .  14  5  0  ”,  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  _ 

••  »  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  0  — 

_  ,  ”.  >>  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

»  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  — 

..  »»  26  g.  . .  13  15  0  ...  — 

PRICES  CURRENT.— ^-Continued  on  page  303. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Deiiverei 

Library  Building  . 

New  School,  Poulton . 

Benwell  and  Fenham  U.D.C . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

75 1.,  40L,  and  257 . 

Not  stated . 

Sept.  30  ! 
do.  1 

Dec.  31-05: 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Public  Street  Lighting,  Roundhay . 

Private  Street  Works  . 

Jarrah  Wood  Paving . 

Tar  Paving  and  Re-setting  Kerb,  etc . 

New  Tower  &  Compl-  of  Church,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea 

Supply  of  Timber  . 

Supply  of  Granite  . 

Paving  Setts  and  Kerbs  . . . 

Flags  for  Street  and  other  Puposes  . 

Broken  Granite  and  Clippings  for  Roads . 

Limestone  Chip  pings . 

Glazed  Earthenware  Pipes  for  Sewers  and  Drains  . . 
Painting  at  Children’s  Central  Home,  Roundhay  . . 

Light  Railway  Extensions  . 

Erection  of  Free  Library,  Horbury  . 

Alterations  and  Repairs  to  House . 

Road  Metal . 

•Reconstruc.  Edge,  over  Grand  June.  Canal  at  Acton-la. 

•Sewer  Works  in  Waxlow-road,  Harlesden . 

•R’dm’k’g,  Works,  S.  Approach-rd.,  Acton-la., Willesden 

Machine  Tools . i 

Making-up  Epious  Mews  . 

(1)  Supplv  of  Water  Pipes:  (2)  Excav.of  Pipe  Trench 

Copper  Firebox  Plates  and  Steel  Panel  Plates . 1 

Sewers  and  Concreting  Footways  of  Street  . 

Paving,  etc.,  Works  . 

Hire  of  Steam  Rond  Rollers . 

Erection  of  Warehouse.  Abbey  Town,  Carlisle . 

Iron  Fencing  at  School,  Swanley  . 

Wood  Paving  Works . 

Corrugated  Iron  Building  and  Fencing  at  Elec.  Wks. 

Firewood  Boards . 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  . 

Supplv  of  Building  Materials  . 

Electrical  Generating  &  Battery-rooms,  etc.,  Asylum 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Valves . 

Outer  Lock  Gates  at  Bude  Harbour . 

Buildings  at  Waterworks . 

•  New  Coastguard  Buildings,  Dvmchurch,  Kent . 

•New  Coastguards  Buildings,  near  Lands  End  . 

•New  Sanitary  Arrangements  at  Schools,  Upton  Park 
•Painting,  etc.,  at  Dispensaries,  Clerk’s  Offices,  etc... 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Manual  Sluice  Valves . 

Road  Materials  . 

■"Wood  Fencing . 

New  Cottage.  Cloddiemoss.  Dalvey . 

765  Tons  of  Steel  Rolled  Joist  Gearing . 

Reconstruction  of  Stony-lane  Bridge . 


Extension  and  Addition  of  Swimming  Bath  to  Baths 
•Isolation  Hosp.,  Deadman’s-la.,  Gt.  Dunmow,  Essex 

•School  Furniture . . 

Library  Buildings  . 

Road  Materials  and  Labour . 

New  Sorting  Office,  Holbeck,  Leeds  . 

Articles  for  Harbour  Works . 

•Making-up  Roads  . 

Municipal  Buildings  . 

Erect,  of  55  Houses,  Road-making,  etc.,  nr.  Treherbert 
Covered  Gds.  Wagons,  Wheels,  etc.,  Bridgework,  etc. 

Electric  Wiring  and  Cables,  Bangour  Village  . 

Telephone  Installations . 

Electric  Bells . 

Granite  Spalls . 

New  Chapel  at  Edmonton  Workhouse  . 

Erection  of  Ten  Labourers’  Cottages . 

Alterations  to  Llanfrechfa  National  School.  Mon.  . . 

Alterations  to  Park  Cottage.  Llanfrechfa,  Mon . 

Road-making  and  Paving  Works  . 

Gasholder  Tank  and  Buildings  for  Gasworks,  Herts. 

•Building  an  Area  for  Boiler  Clinker  Storage . 

•Drainage,  Sanitary  Works,  etc.,  at  Infirmary . 

Supplv  of  Stores  for  Twelve  Months.  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Polruan,  near  Fowey.. 

Granite  Macadam  . 

•Construction  of  Twelve  Cottages . 

Broken  Granite  . 

Steam  Road  Roller  and  Scarifier  . 

•Erection  of  Cartsheds,  Workshops,  and  Offices  - 

•Forming  Roadway  and  Retaining  Wall,  Kew  Bridge 

Supply  of  Fine  Building  Gravel  . 

Broken  Granite  . 

♦Erection  of  New  Council  School . 

200  Tons  of  Steelwork  in  Girders  . 

New  Washing  Hall,  etc.,  at  South  Gray’s-close  - 

Construction  of  Pier,  etc.,  Portnoo,  Co.  Donegal - 

Pumping  Machinery  and  Electric  Motors . 

•Alterations  and  Additions  to  St.  James'-road  School 

•Public  Library  . 

•Erection  of  Disinfecting  Station . 

Timber  Jetty  at  Cladnageragh,  Co.  Donegal  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tende  rs  t| 
be  Deliverr  if 


Mountain  Ash  U.D.C . 

Finsbury  Borough  Council . 

Stevenage  U.D.C . 


Lewisham  Guardians  . 

Kingston  Guardians . 

Chorley  Corporation  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Leeds  Guardians  . 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

Horbury  U.D.C . 

Kingston-on-Thames  Guardians  . . 

Bangor  U.D.C . 

Willesden  D.C . 

do. 

do. 

|  Manchester  Tramways  Committee 

’  Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

I  Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 

:  East  Indian  Railway  . 

Leiston-cum-Sizewell  U  D.C . 

Hazel  Grove  and  Bramhall  U.D.C. 
;  Sevenoaks  R.D.C . 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

Hammersmith  Borough  Council  . . 

I  Bedford  Borough  Council  . 

I  Greenwich  Guardians . 

do. 

I  Warwick  County  Lunatic  Asylum . . 
Monmouth  Asylum.  Abergavenny.. 

Nelson  Water  Committee  . 

Stratton  and  Bude  U.D.C . 

Cork  Borough  Council . 

Admiralty . 

do. 

St.  Georgc-in-the-East  Guardians  . . 
do. 


H.  H.  Hodgson,  Surveyor,  North-lane,  Roundhay . . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Finsbury  Town  Hall,  Rosebery-avenue  ...... 

Council  Offices,  Stevenage  . 

Austin  <ft  Paley.  Architects,  Lancaster . . . 

Union  Offices,  286,  High-street.  Lewisham . 

Union  Offices,  Norbiton,  Kingston-on-Thames  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chorley  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

The  Clerk,  Poor  Law  Offices,  Leeds . 

Hawtayne  &  Zeden,  9,  Queen-street-place,  E.C . 

B.  Watson,  Architect,  Station-road,  Batley  . 

W.  H.  Hope,  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick  . 

Town  Hall,  Bangor,  Co.  Down  . 

Gordon  Thomas,  21,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  W.C . 

O.  Claude  Robson,  M.I.C.E.,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-rd.,  Kilburn,  N.  W. 
do. 

Tramways  Department,  55.  Piccadilly,  Manchester  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Fulham,  S.W . 

Waterworks  Manager.  Council  Offices.  Sowerby  Bridge . 

Secretary's  Offices,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C . 

J.  Baldry,  Snape  road,  Leiston . 

G.  S.  Doncaster,  Council  Offices,  Hazel  Grove . 

R.  Bailey,  Surveyor.  Sundridge . 

G.  Armstrong.  Architect.  24,  Bank-street,  Carlisle . 

Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith,  W . 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer.  Cauldwell-road,  Bedford . 

Union  Offices,  Greenwich,  S.E . 

do. 

At  Asylum,  Hatton,  near  Warwick  . . . 

E.  A.  Johnson.  Architect.  St.  Mary’s- chambers.  Abergavenny  . . 

J.  Hartley.  Waterworks  Manager,  Town  Hall,  Nelson  . 

Council  Offices,  Bude  . 

City  Engineer.  Municipal  Buildines,  Cork  . 

Director  of  Works  Department,  21,  Northuinberland-avenue,  W.C. 
Superintending  Civil  Engineer.  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport  .... 

Clerk’s  Offices,  Ranie-street,  Old  Gravel-lane,  E . 

do. 


Sept.  19  91 

do.  | 

do.  I 

(  0.  I 

r’o.  I 

do. 

do. 

do.  [ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  20  >| 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  I 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  21  lj 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
Sept.  22  i 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  23  3 
do. 

do.  i 
do. 

do.  1 


Yardley  R.D.C . 

j  Derwent  Valiev  Water  Board 
•  South  Shields  Corporation  . . . 
|  Southgate  U.D.C . 


j  River  Wear  Commissioners  . 

Southampton  County  Council . 

Kingston-on-Thames  Educa.  Com. 

Altrincham  U.D.C . 

I  Dunmow  R.D.C . 

1  11  lord  U.D.C . 

Tipton  U.D.C . 

Leatherhead  U.D.C . 

1  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 
Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners.. 

Tottenham  U.D.C . 

Leigh  (Lancashire)  Corporation  .... 

Hendrewen  Building  Club  . 

Burma  Railway  Co.,  Ltd . 

Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board 
do. 
do. 

West  Ham  Union . 

Edmonton  Guardians  . 

j  North  Dublin  R.D.C . 

1  The  Managers  . 

;  F.  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  J.P . 

Portishead  U.D.C . 

First  Garden  City,  Ltd . 

Southwark  Guardians . 

do. 

Hill’s  Plymouth  Co.,  Ltd . 

I  Cud  worth  U.D.C . 

i  Admiralty  . 

Saffron  Walden  Corporation  . 

County  Council  of  Middlesex . 

Guildford  Town  Council . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

Erith  U.D.C . 

Brentford  U.D.C . 

London  County  Council . 

Farnhara  (Surrey)  U.D.C . 

Chatham  Education  Committee  . . 
Gt.  Southern  and  Western  Railway 

Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

Board  of  Public  Works,  Dublin. . . . 
Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board  . . 

Wandsworth  Guardians  . 

Poplar  Borough  Council . 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 
Board  of  Public  Works,  Dublin .... 


Council’s  Surveyor,  Sparkhill,  near  Birmingham  . 

E.  Sandeman.  Barnford,  near  Sheffield . 

Borough  Engineer,  Chapter-row,  South  Shields . 

Council’s  Surveyor.  Palmer’s  Green.  N . 

Peter  Fulton.  Architect,  Forres . 

Engineer’s  Office,  Commissioner’s  Quay,  Sunderland . 

County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  . 

F.  W.  Roper,  Architect.  9,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C . 

Offices  of  Council,  Town  Hall.  Altrincham  . 

R.  Curtis  &  Son,  11  and  12,  Finsbury-square,  E.C . 

C.  J.  Dawson.  Architect.  11.  Cranbrook-road,  Ilford . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Tipton  . 

Council’s  Survevor,  Leatherhead  . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . 

Harbour  Engineer,  Aberdeen . 

Council’s  Engineer.  712,  High-road,  Tottenham . 

J.  C.  Prestwich,  Architect,  Leigh  . 

W.  D.  Morgan,  Architect,  Victoria-chambers,  Pentre,  Glam . 

Company’s  Office,  76,  Gresham  House.  E.C.  . 

Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  Architect,  25,  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh  . . 

do. 

do. 

Clerk’s  Office,  Union  Workhouse,  Leytonstone,  N.E . 

T.  E.  Knightley.  Architect,  106,  Cannon -street,  E.C . 

Mr.  Morris,  Clerk  of  Works,  53,  Cabra-road,  Dublin . 

W.  H.  D.  Caple,  Architect,  Church-street-chambers,  Cardiff  .... 
do. 

Council's  Surveyor,  Portishead  . 

C.  Hunt,  Engineer,  15,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13,  King-street,  E.C . 

do. 

Company’s  Offices,  Merthyr  Tydfil . 

Fairbank  &  Son,  C.E.,  Lendal-chambers,  York  . 

Superintending  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport . 

Borough  Surveyor.  Saffron  Walden  . 

Young  &  Brown,  104,  High  Holborn,  W.C . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Tuns  Gate,  Guildford . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W . 

W.  Egerton,  12,  Queen’s-road,  Erith . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Boston-road,  Brentford . 

Parks  Department,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Farnham . 

Herbert  H.  Dunstall,  Arch.,  Bank-chbrs.,  Railway-st.,  Chatham  \ 

Company’s  Engineer,  Inchicore,  Dublin  . 1 

City  Architect,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh  . | 

Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin  . j 

W.  Fairley,  West  Hall-road.  Kew  Gardens . 

C.  A.  Sharp,  Architect,  11,  Old  Green-street,  S.W . | 

J.  R.  Hunt  &  Co.,  181,  Queen  Victoria-street.  E.C . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  216,  Balham  High-road,  S.W . 

Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin  . 


Sept.  24  II 
do. 

do.  3 
do. 

Sept.  23  3i 
do. 
do. 

do.  f 
do.  W 
do.  1 
do.  v 

Sept.  27 
do.  3 
do.  1 
do.  1  , 
do.  J 

Sept.  29  5 
do. 

do.  I 

do.  4 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  29  3 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  39  3 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  1  j 

Oct.  3  3 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  4  1 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  3  t 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  7 
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CONTRACTS.— Confirmed. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

idening  of  Carriageways  and  Footways . 

earn  Motors . 

eavy  Retaining  and  Fence  Walls . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Council's  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd . 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  10 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct  11 

Oct.  12 
do. 
do. 

No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 

worage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

xtension  of  Lerwick  Harbour  . 

Detraction  of  Light  Railways . 

{tensions  to  Isolation  Hospital . 

terations  at  Union  Offices,  Westbar  . 

{tensions  to  Carbrook  Council  School . 

tern.,  San.  Works,  etc.,  Hotel  Roy.  Leamington  Spa 
ttonsion  of  Electric  Lighting  Station . 

Church  Strctton  U.D.C . 

Lerwick  Harbour  Trustees . 

County  Council  of  Middlesex . 

Walthamstow  TI.D.C . 

Sheffield  Guardians . 

City  of  Sheffield  . 

Watford  U.D.C. " ! ! ! ! . 

J.  Mansergli  A  Sons.  5,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

J.  Barron,  Engineer,  216,  Union-street,  Aberdeen . 

H.  T.  Wakelam,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  . 

IT.  J.  Potter,  Architect,  115,  Norfolk-street,  Sheffield  . 

H.  L.  Paterson,  Architect,  19,  St.  James’s-street.  Sheffield . 

Brown  A  Barrow,  12,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C . 

C.  P.  Ayres,  Architect,  Watford . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


% 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertlsod. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

unitary  Inspector  . . 

Bermondsey  Borough  Council  .... 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  26 
do. 

ml  tar v  Inspector . 

Southwark  Borough  Council  . 

Dublin  Corporation . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  — .  Contracts,  lv.  vl.  vili.  x.  Public  Appointments,  . 


tICES  CURRENT.— Continued  from  page  301. 
METALS  ( continued ).  Per  ton,  in  London, 

at  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  G  ft.  by  2  ft.  C  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  find  thicker  1115  0  ...  — 

ist  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

it  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in . .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

:ad — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  10  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  0  0  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe . 17  10  0  ...  — 

nc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  27  10  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  27  5  0  ...  — 

ipper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  .  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails  .  ,,  0  0  10  ...  — 

IASS — 

Strong  Sheet .  0  0  9J  ...  — 

Thin  „  . .  0  0  10  ...  — 

N — English  Ingots  .  ,,  0  1  34  ...  — 

iLDKR — Plumbers’  .  0  0  6$  ...  — 

Tinmen’s .  0  0  8  ...  — 

Blowpipe . 0  0  9  ...  — 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

0/..  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

luted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

„  21  oz . 

Hartley’s  Rolled  Plato  . 


24d.  per  ft.  dc 
lfd. 

34d. 

iti 

8|d. 

i: 

lid. 

2d. 

2}d. 


oiled 


...  per  gallon  0  17 
0  18 

,,  in  drums .  ,,  0  1  10 

„  in  pipes  .  ,,  0  19 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . .  „  0  1  10 

„  ,,  „  in  drums .  ,,  0  2  0 

urpentine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  3 

„  in  drums .  ,,  0  3 

enuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

ed  Lend,  Dry  .  „  18  10  0 

est  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  G 

tockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 

ine  Pole  Oak  Varnish  . 

ale  Copul  Oak  . . 

uperfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

ine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

uperfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . . 

ine  Elastic  Carriage . 

uperfine  Palo  Elastic  Carriage . 

ine  Pale  Maple  . 

iuest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

xtra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Iggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

fhito  Copal  Enamel  . . 

xtra  Pale  Paper  . 

est  Japan  Gold  Size . 

est  Black  Japan . 

ak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . 

runswick  Black  . 

erlin  Black  . 

hotting . . 

reuch  aud  Brush  Polish . . . 


Per  gallon. 
£  b.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  TITR  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  Lhe  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Aineriea,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  &o.,  2Uh.  per  annum.  Remittances  (pa.vuble  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  TUE 
Builder,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — Wo 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted 


AM13RSITAM.  —  For  grammar  school,  for  the 
governors  of  Dr.  Challoner's  Grammar  School.  Mr.  H. 
Belch,  architect: — 

ti.  Darlington,  Amcrsham*  .  £3,268 

BRADFORD. — For  Sunday  Schools  and  parochial 
institute  (contracts  1  aud  3),  for  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Clement,  Bradford.  Yorks.  Mr.  11.  E.  Priestley, 
architect,  17,  Bertram-road,  Bradford.  Quantities  by 
architect: — 

Mason's  Work :  O.  Booth  it  Son,  Great 

Horton*  .  £1,120  0  0 

Joiner’s  Work:  W.  Pickering,  Bradford*..  573  7  9 
Slater's  Work  :  T.  Nelson  &  Son,  Manning- 

ham*  .  178  00 

Plasterer's  Work:  J.  A  W.  Bates,  Bradford*  90  0  0 
Plumber's  Work  :  O.  Smith,  Great  Horton*  219  16  0 
Painter’s  TKorA: :  J.  Walmslcy  &  Sons, 

Bradford*  .  49  15  0 


Total  .  £2,236  18  9 


BRIDLINGTON.  —  For  partial  remaking,  etc., 
Sewerby-crescent.  Mr.  S.  Dyer,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor.  29,  Quay-road,  Bridlington  : — 

J.  Ellis .  £650  I  Musk  A  Son,  Brid- 

.T.  ltcnnard  A  Co.  . .  402  lington* . £323 

J.  N.  Davisou .  390  | 


BURGESS  HILL. — For  erecting  stabling,  etc.,  at 
Depot,  Clifton-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council : — 
Box  A  Turner..  £355  0  0  I  A.  Downer.  Bur- 
W.Oraam  ....  348  16  6  gess  Hill*  ..£312  0  0 
W.  Bryant _  330  10  0  | 


CARDIFF. — For  erecting  an  electric  light  sub¬ 
station  at  Adelaide-street,  at  the  Docks,  for  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town 
Hall.  Cardiff:— 

M.  D.  W.  Davies,  St.  Mary- 
L  street,  Cardiff . £1,830  19  7 


CARDIFF. — For  190  yards  of  wrought-iron  unclimb- 
ablo  fencing  and  gates  and  re-erecting,  etc.,  280  yards 
of  fencing  at  Cathays  Park,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Cardiff : — 


Rubery  A  Co.  £293  11 
W.  A.  Baker  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  . .  270  15 

W.  Roive _  243  11 

G.  Kyte  A  Co.  212  6 


Mo  untford, 
Phillips  A 
Co.,  Ltd., 
Llantrisant*  £140 


CHIPPING  CAMP  DEN. — For  water  supply  works, 
Campden  (Contract  2).  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Willcox  A  ltaikes,  engineers,  Union-chambers, 
63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham: — 


Reid  Bros .  £2,418  0  0 

G.  M.  Kerry  A 

Co . 

N.  II.  Smith 
&  Sons  .... 

Rogers  A  Wood 
J.  E.  White  . . 


2,070  9  6 
1,896  0  0 
1,850  0  0 


T.  Vale  A  Sons, 

Ltd . £1,848  0  0 

J.  Riley .  1,831  3  5 

Rowell  &  Sons, 
Chipping 
Norton* _  1,801  4  0 


CHIPPING  CAMPDEN  (Glos.).  —  For  waterworks 
(Contract  No.  1),  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Willcox  A  Raikes,  engineers,  Union-chambers, 
03,  Temple-row,  Birmingham  : — 

J.  A  R.  Ritchie,  Ltd .  £1,252  2  3 

Yarrow  A  Co .  1,204  0  0 

A.  G.  Cloake .  1,196  16  8 

Stanton  Ironworks  Co.,  Ltd .  1,146  10  0 

T.  Spittle,  Ltd .  1,143  11  8 

Isca  Foundry  Co .  1,136  4  3 

Cochrane  A  Co .  1,118  11  6 

Staveley  Coal  A  Iron  Co.,  Ltd., 

nr.  Chesterfield*  .  1,093  18  3 

J.  A  S.  Roberts,  Ltd .  1,077  15  9 

D.  Parsons  A  Co .  1,029  4  11 


CRUMLIN. — For  sinking  wells  and  providing  pumps 
at  Crumlin.  for  the  South  Dublin  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  T.  J.  Byrne,  A.R.I.B.A.,  surveyor,  etc., 
1,  James-strcet,  Dublin: — 


J.  Stevens . "N  This  work  is  tendered  for  on 

J.  Kennedy . /  schedules ;  the  price  of  a 

P.  Healy  . >  well  cannot  therefore  be 

J.  Grace,  124,  Coombe,  l  known  until  it  is  com- 

Dublin* . )  pleted. 


DRIFFIELD  (Yorks.). — For  constructing  a  main 
sewer  at  the  east  end  of  North  Frodingham  Village,  for 


the  Rural  District  Council. 
C.E.,  surveyor,  Driffield  : — 

I.  Leason  ....  £195  0  0 
>V.  Leason  A 

Son .  185  0  0 

R.  Fisher  _  180  10  0 

J.  Dunn .  170  19  0 


Mr.  T.  Carson  Beaumont, 


J  W.  Hall 
W.  Ditty 
T.  Cam  mid  go 
N.  Froding 
ham*  . . 


£163  0  0 
130  0  0 


EAST  SHEEN.— For  alterations  to  Nos.  65  and  67, 
Sheen-lane,  Mortlake,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Saunders.  Mr. 

R.  B.  Rowell,  architect,  Triangle-corner,  East  Sheen, 

S. W.  :— 

S.  N.  Soole  A  Son  £302  0  I  Hayes  A  Co.,  St. 
Speechley  A  Smith  278  10  Leonard’s  -  road, 

|  East  Sheen,  S.W.  £248  0 


EPPING.— For  erecting  Council  Buildings  in  High- 
street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council 


S.  Kind . £997  10  0 

ILWellsASons 
C.  S.  Foster  A 

Son  . 

T.  Almond  A 
Son,  Ltd.  . . 


975  0  0 


A.  A.  Knight  £940  0 

~  Keen  _  939  12 

W  h  i  Hi  n  , 

Coo  persale, 

Eppingf  . .  748  5 


[^Accepted  provisionally.] 


HARTSHORNE.— For  pulling  down  old  bridge  in 
Green's-lane,  and  erecting  a  new  bridge,  for  Hartshorne 
and  Seals  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  Lewis, 
surveyor,  Smisby,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  : — 

E .  Clarke,  |E.  Berrisford  . .  £95  0  0 

Woodville*  . .  £95  10  0  | 


HEREFORD. — For  the  erection  of  cycle  and  motor 
works  and  alteration  to  premises,  116,  St.  O  wen-street, 
for  Mr.  A.  W.  Marriott.  Messrs.  Groome  A  Bettington, 
architects  and  surveyors,  Palace-chambers,  King-street, 
Hereford.  Quantities  by  the  architects : — 

P.  Cooke  ....  £1,508  15  4  W.  Powell  ..  £1,122  10  0 
Bolt,  Davies.  C  .  Cooke, 

&  Co .  1,135  0  0  Hereford*.  1,108  0  0 

W.  Bowers  A 

Co .  1,130  13  0  _ _ 
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HERTS. — For  Baptist  Church,  Brcachwood  Green, 
Welwyn,  Herts.  Messrs.  George  Baines  and  R.  l’alnier 
Baines,  5,  ClcmcnCs-iun,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  archi- 


Estimate  A. 
F.  Gough  &  Co.  £2,284  G  0 
D.  Parkins  . .  2,240  0  0 

T.  &  E.  Neville  2,220  0  0 
C.  Miskin  & 

Sons  .  2,179  0  0 

F.  Newton ....  2,150  0  0 

W.  G.  Dunham  2,075  0  0 

}  Accepted  wit 


Estimate  A. 

T.  Almond  & 

Son,  Ltd.  . .  £1,950  0  0 
Goldhawk  & 

Son .  1,914  6  8 

S.  Redhouse  . .  1,863  0  0 

Mallett&  Wood, 

Grove  -  road, 

Luton}  _  1,766  0  0 

1  modifications. 


ROMSEY. — For  the  erection  of  an  iron  bridge  over  the 
stream  at  Tutt’s  Bridge,  West  Wellow,  and  making  up 
approaches,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Chiddy,  Hornsey  : — 

G.  F.  Hurst  <fc  Sons,  £470  1  Douglas  cfc  Richards,  £425 

Roles  &  Sons  .  460  P.  Tryhorn  &  Sou, 

F.  Osman .  453  J  Salisbury*  .  282 


SELBY.— For  laying  1,105  yards  of  12-in.  stoneware 
pipes,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Bruce 
McGregor  Gray,  A.M.I.C.E.  :  — 

J.  T.  Short ....  £349  5  10  |  J .  Smith, 

J.  Slinger  ....  296  12  11  Selby*  ....  £241  17  4 

T.  Bell  .  296  9  9  G.  Hird .  241  1  1 

A.  Speight _  245  1  3  | 


HESWALL  (Cheshire). — For  the  construction  of 
Dawstone-road,  for  the  Wirral  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  'J'.  Davies,  33,  Kingsland-road,  Birkenhead  : — 
R.  T.  Amcry,  |  S.  Hutton,  Bowdon}  £650 

Parkgate}  ....  £686  10  |  R. Hughes, Brimstage}  625 
}  Not  accepted,  being  above  the  estimate. 


IPS1VICH. — For  the  erection  of  receiving  wards  at 
the  Workhouse,  Woodbridge-road,  for  the  Guardians. 
Messrs.  Brown  &  Burgess,  architects,  Prince’s-street, 
Ipswich : — 

S.  A.  Kenny,  Bursell-strect,  Ipswich*..  £1,377 


STANFORD-LE-HOPE  (Essex).  —  For  executing 
street  works,  lor  Orsett  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  S. 
I.  Adams,  surveyor,  Weston-chambcrs,  Southend-on- 
Sea  : — 


G.  W.  Cooke. 

£3,902 

11 

3 

J 

E.  Tru- 

W.  E.  West- 

£2,999 

0 

0 

gate . 

3,465 

0 

0 

B 

11  x  ton  & 

G.  J.  Ander- 

Jenner  . . 

2,693 

0 

0 

son . 

3,157 

1 

V 

2,509 

0 

0 

T.  Brutv _ 

3,071 

1 

10 

J. 

Jacksor, 

2,325 

0 

0 

\\  ilson  Bor- 

den  &  Co 

3,047 

17 

8 

Gate*  . . 

MAWNAN  (near  Falmouth). — For  erecting  a  country 
house  and  stables  at  Higher  Trcrose,  Helford  River,  for 
Mr.  H.  Coode.  Mr.  B.  C.  Andrew,  architect,  Biddick's 
Court,  St.  Austell : — 

S.  Trehano  ....  £4,194  0  I  A.  Carkeek  ....  £2,951  0 
C.  &  J.  Harris  3,278  16  J.  C  o  1 1  i  v  e  r  . 

|  Truro* .  2,282  0 


MILLISLE  (co.  Down). — For  main  sewerage,  outfall 
sewer.  Hushing  tanks,  Ac.,  for  Lord  Dunlcath.  Mr.  J. 
Russell,  C.E.,  22,  Waring-strcct,  Belfast  : — 

J-  A.  Gordon  . 

J.  Graham,  jun . 

M.  Green  . 

,T.  Ross  A  Son . 

F.  &  J.  Quinn . 


H.  McNeillv .  £370 

Path,  Clarke,  &  Son  .  370 
H.  Alexander,  4, 
Waring-street,  Bel¬ 
fast*  .  3 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  Children’s  Home,  Hartington-road,  for  the 
Guardians.  Mr.  John  Rodham,  surveyor,  Finkle-strect, 
Stockton-on-Tees 


J.  Coulthard. 
G.  E.  Grey  . . 
T.  Brown 
r.  G.  Robson 
&  Sons  .... 
G.  Race  &  Sons 


R.  Johnson  & 

Sons .  £433  17 

W.  C.  Atkin¬ 
son  &  Son, 
Stockton- 
on-Tees*  . .  427  12 


W  A  REHAM. — For  water  supply  works,  for  the 
Corporation.  G.  Clmtterton,  engineer,  6,  The 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W.:— 

T.  Docwra  &  Son,  Balls  Pond, 

London*  .  £5,779  18  11 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF  ' 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing,' 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  an* 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  S toke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav> 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offloe,  42i 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapost  materiali 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoua: 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milkl 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fo: 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  j 


PLYMOUTH. — For  electric  light  installation  at 
Municipal  Technical  School,  for  the  Education 
Authority.  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  architect,  11,  The  Crescent, 
Plymouth : — 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.,  Plymouth . £550 


PLYMOUTH. — For  fitting  up  hot  water  heating 
apparatus  and  gas  installation  at  the  Technical  Schools, 
for  the  Education  Authority.  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  architect, 
11,  The  Crescent,  Plymouth: — 

W.  T.  Hocking,  Plymouth  .  £820 


RETFORD. — For  the  erection  of  residence,  London- 
road.  for  Rev.  Justice  Chapman.  Messrs.  Eyre  & 
Southall,  architects,  Chapelgate 


G.  Fenton . £2, 

G.  Hopkinson  ....  2,183 

G.  Ledger .  2,166 

G.  Hurst  .  2,131 


C.  Jones  . £2,066 

F.  Fenton .  2,024 

T.  Hopkinson*  ....  2,024 


WHITSTABLE. — For  the  erection  of  new  infants' 
school,  Cro  in  well-road,  Whitstable,  for  the  Kent  Educa¬ 


tion  Authority.  Mr.  A.  A.  Kemp,  architect  : — 

C.  W.  Welby . . £4,500  I  A.  S.  Ingleton _ £3,877 

Sturry  Building  Co.  4,180  Gann  &  Co .  3,422 

T.  Porter  .  4,140  Amos  &  Foad  ....  3,350 

T.  Gutafinch .  4,074  |  E.  Solly*  .  3,270 


.  ’Recommended  for  approval  to  the  works  committee. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1366  London  Wall. 


RICHMOND  (Yorks). — For  relaving  pipe  sewer,  etc., 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hailstone,  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Richmond:  — 

J.  Spark,  30,  Marshall-st.,  Darlington. .  £126  13 


ROBERTON  (N.B.). — For  II  miles  of  east-iron  pipes 
and  a  concrete-covered  service  tank,  etc.,  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Committee  of  the  Upper  Ward  of  the  County  of 
Lanark.  Messrs.  Warren  A  Stuart,  engineers,  94,  llope- 
street,  Glasgow: — 

R.  C.  Crawford,  Strathaven .  £534  8  4 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Telwe°tmins°ter 

ilCTPUlii  t  onil/8- PRINCKS  STREET.  S.W.  an' 
me  I  urllm  &  OUHt  32,  CLEMENT’S  LANK.  E.C. 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES,1 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/1. 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd.,  KENSINGTON 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  o 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  sinal 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerbs 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  oi 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKINGTON  &  CO 

(Established  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  , 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
ROAD  MAKING. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


EWART’S  PATENT  “T “  ““ 


COPPER  ROOFING 


QUANTITIES  TAKEN  FROM  DRAWINGS  &  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W.  j 
V* _ _ _ _ J 
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e  Ancient  Buildings  of  Nippur. 

is  hard  to  say  what 
reasons  led  up  to 
the  building  of  the 
great  Temple  of  Bel 
and  its  adjoining 
city  at  such  a  site 
as  Nippur.  We 
know,  of  course, 
that  the  Shatt  en- 
one  of  the  finest  waterways  of  the 
•Ionian  canal  system,  ran  past  the 
le  ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  in 
early  days  some  kind  of  stream 
3d  there  ;  but  even  so,  why  should 
!  exact  spot  have  been  selected 
r  than  one  further  north  or  south  ? 
here  is  no  rise  in  the  plain  to  account 
le  builders’  preference  ;  the  country 
dies  away  in  all  directions  flat  as 
de-top,  the  only  break  in  its  level 
'  the  mounds  that  cover  the  ruins 
icient  cities,  of  which,  it  is  safe  to 
none  were  older  than  Nippur.  In 
robability  chance  had  much  to  do 
!  the  founding  of  the  city.  For 
reason  the  site  became  intimately 
iiated  with  the  cult  of  the  god ; 
from  the  seedling  of  a  primitive 
le  or  altar  erected  in  his  honour  the 
temple  gradually  grew  and  spread, 
in  the  earliest  days  of  which  we 
r  anything  certain  as  yet  it  was  the 
venerated  sanctuary  in  the  land, 
when  at  last  the  outworn  worship 
el  was  cast  aside,  the  ruins  of  his 
.and  temple  formed  a  convenient 
orm  for  the  erection  of  other  build- 
There  are  ample  grounds  for 


supposing  that  the  site  was  occupied 
six  or  seven  thousand  years  before 
Christ ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  still  the 
scene  of  man’s  dwellings  so  late  as  800  a. d., 
although  it  had  sunk  to  an  insignificant 
position  early  in  the  IIIrd'  century ;  and 
it  was  not  utterly  abandoned  until  two 
hundred  years  later. 

Throughout  the  long  centuries  of  its 
history,  during  which  it  was  the  scene 
of  much  activity  in  the  way  of  building 
and  restorations,  its  architects  must 
have  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  any  material  other  than  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  mud.  In  the  north  stone 
could  be  obtained  with  comparative 
ease,  but  at  Nippur  there  was  nothing 
but  the  mud  and  clay  available.  When, 
in  addition  to  this  fact,  we  remember 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  site,  and 
consider  that  the  early  builders  had  no 
experience  acquired  from  other_  nations 
to  aid  them,  being,  in  fact,  pioneers  in 
the  building  world — instead  of  wondering 
at  the  crudeness  of  their  structures,  we 
are  forced  to  admire  the  success  they 
achieved  in  face  of  the  difficulties  that 
confronted  them.  In  order  to  present 
a  picture  of  the  buildings  thus  far 
uncovered  by  the  American  expedition 
which  has  been  excavating  at  the  mounds 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  describe 
the  materials  used  in  their  construction. 
It  will  then  be  seen  how  the  lack  of  stone 
and  the  scarcity  of  suitable  timber 
necessitated  clumsy  makeshifts  and 
fettered  the  ambitions  of  the  architects, 
forcing  them  into  narrow  channels  that 
led  to  the  evolution  of  a  style  in  which 
ponderosity  took  the  place  of  grace. 


and  massiveness  was  substituted  for 
beauty  and  finish. 

For  our  purpose  the  history  of  the  site 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods  : — 
(a)  Before  Sargon  (c.  3,800  b.c.)  ;  (b) 
from  Sargon  and  his  son,  Naram-Sin,  to 
Ashurbanipal  (668-626  b.c.)  ;  and  (c) 
post-Babylonian.  In  dating  the  build¬ 
ings  the  different  styles  of  bricks  used 
have  proved  extremely  helpful.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  inscribed  bricks  are  usually  easy 
to  determine  ;  but  the  uninscribed  speci¬ 
mens  also,  especially  the  burnt  ones, 
show  considerable  variations  at  different 
periods.  To  enter  into  the  peculiarities 
of  the  differing  types  and  to  give  even 
average  dimensions  of  them  would  take 
up  too  much  space  for  the  limits  of  this 
article.  It  must  suffice  to  give  a  few 
examples  and  to  mention  the  chief 
characteristics  of  those  used  in  the 
buildings  described. 

The  earliest  builders  doubtless  used 
sun-dried  bricks  only;  but,  though  the 
precise  date  at  which  the  art  of  burning 
bricks  was  first  practised  at  Nippur  can¬ 
not  be  given,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a 
very  early  one.  It  is  a  point  worthy 
of  mention  that  the  pre-Sargonic  burnt 
bricks  in  point  of  size  and  shape  are  much 
more  like  the  standard  of  to-day  than 
were  those  of  a  later  period.  The  first 
examples  were  8f  in.  by  5|  in.  by  2f  in. ; 
the  next,  10\  in.  by  7  in.  by  2|  in. ;  then 
comes  a  larger  but  flatter  brick,  1H  in.  by 
7  in.  by  If  in.  ;  and,  finally,  12  in.  by 
7f  in.  by  1&  in.  In  the  first  examples 
the  shape  is  peculiar,  for  one  face  is 
markedly  convex,  and  on  the  hump 
there  is  generally  a  deep  thumb-mark 
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(and  sometimes  as  many  as  four),  prob¬ 
ably  intended  to  give  a  better  grip  for 
the  mortar.  In  subsequent  examples 
the  thumb-mark  becomes  less  pronounced 
and  a  longitudinal  mark,  made  with  the 
finger-tip  or  with  a  cut  reed,  appears 
in  conjunction  with  it.  Finally,  the 
thumb-mark  disappears  entirely,  and 
two  or  more  of  the  reed-marks  take  its 
place.  In  some  examples  the  bricks  are 
marked  along  their  edges  with  a  depres¬ 
sion,  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
either  with  a  finger  or  a  reed  when  they 
were  being  taken  from  the  mould.  In 
building  drains  and  wells,  for  which  they 
were  largely  used,  the  bricks  were  usually 
set  on  edge  and  at  an  angle,  alternate 
courses  sloping  in  opposite  directions, 
and  thus  forming  a  kind  of  herring- 
boning  ;  and  it  maybe  noted  that  in  early 
Babylonian  writing  the  sign  for  “  brick” 
represents  rows  laid  in  this  fashion. 
These  bricks  were  usually  laid  in  mud, 
but  in  watercourses  and  at  certain  spots 
where  extra  strength  was  required 
bitumen  was  employed,  being  brought, 
no  doubt,  then  as  now,  from  the  famous 
springs  at  Hit.  That  the  builders  were 
quite  alive  to  the  superior  qualities  of 
stone  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  foundations  of  the  earliest 
gateway  that  was  uncovered,  where 
blocks  of  gypsum  set  in  bitumen  occur 
in  the  foundations.  They  also  exhibited 
considerable  skill  in  making  vertical 
and  horizontal  drains  and  sinks  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  U-shaped  channels  for  water¬ 
courses,  drain-pipes  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  large  vases  and  jars. 

In  the  second  period  a  great  change 
takes  place.  The  burnt  bricks  are  hence¬ 
forth  always  made  in  a  square,  or  nearly 
square,  mould,  and,  losing  all  trace  of 
convexity,  become  flat.  Moreover,  they 
very  generally  are  stamped  with  a  short 
cuneiform  inscription  setting  forth  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  king  for  whom 
they  were  made,  while  no  example  of  an 
inscription  on  a  pre-Sargonic  brick  has 
been  found  at  Nippur.  The  inscription 
was  nearly  always  placed  on  one  of  the 
larger  faces  of  the  brick,  which  was 
carefully  laid  face  downwards  (except 
in  the  case  of  such  bricks  as  were  re-used 
by  later  builders)  ;  but  at  least  one  brick 
was  found  with  an  inscription*  upon 
its  edge.  Stone  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  finely  cut  and  polished 
door-sockets.  A  few  glazed  bricks  of 
the  time  of  Ashurbanipal  were  found  by 
Dr.  Peters,  the  first  director  of  the 
American  work.  And  bitumen  is 
employed  liberally,  especially  in  the 
construction  of  watercourses  and 
aqueducts. 

In  the  last  period  burnt  bricks  are  not 
so  commonly  made  use  of,  and  those 
employed  are  generally  old  ones  obtained 
from  the  earlier  structures,  but  in  certain 
parts  we  find  specially-moulded  ones. 
The  unbaked  bricks  are  often  made  of 
material  obtained  by  breaking  up  older 
ones,  and  in  very  many  cases  contain 
coins,  beads,  cylinders,  and  objects  of  a 
similar  character,  which  were  doubtless 
intended  as  amulets  and  offerings  to 
secure  good  fortune  to  the  building. 
In  some  instances  plaster  is  used  as  a 
finish  to  the  walls  and  for  stuccoing. 

Until  the  work  of  excavating  is  carried 
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further  it  will  be  impossible  to  offer  more 
than  a  few  detached  notes  upon  the 
pre-Sargonic  constructions,  for  in  nearly 
all  cases  they  lie  buried  deep  beneath  the 
buildings  of  a  later  period,  nearly  a  score 
of  distinct  strata  being  discernible  at 
some  parts  of  the  site.  But  sufficient 
remains  have  been  uncovered  already  to 
show  that  at  a  very  remote  period  the 
civilisation  of  Nippur  was  in  an  astonishing 
state  of  advancement.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  made  was  that  of 
an  arch  which  was  certainly  constructed 
about  six  thousand  years  ago.  It  was 
built  in  connexion  with  the  highly- 
elaborated  system  of  drainage  of  the 
Temple  of  Bel,  and  served  to  protect 
two  pipes  (each  about  8  in.  in  diameter) 
which  carried  the  water  from  different 
directions  to  a  point  within  the  temple 
enclosure.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted 
that  numbers  of  small  pipes,  specially 
moulded  in  T-form,  were  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  drain,  and 
that  Dr.  Hilprecht,  the  scientific  director 
of  the  excavations,  considers  that  they 
were  “  joints  intended  to  unite  terra¬ 
cotta  pipes  meeting  each  other  at  right 
angles.”  The  twin  pipes  were  made  up 
from  2  ft.  sections  laid  and  jointed  in 
clay  and  protected  by  walls  of  brick 
from  which  the  arching  sprung.  The 
arch  was  built  with  burned  bricks  (12  in. 
by  6  in.  by  2 1  in.)  of  a  light-yellow  colour. 
Its  curve  was  effected  by  the  simple 
process  of  forming  the  joints  between 
the  bricks  of  wedges  of  the  clay  which 
was  used  as  mortar  ;  and  above  its  crown 
was  a  small  pipe,  apparently  intended 
to  drain  off  any  water  that  might  soak 
through  the  soil  and  threaten  the  arch 
itself.  The  vaulting  was  strengthened 
by  a  pier  in  the  centre  which  carried  a 
horizontal  support ;  and  that  this  strut¬ 
ting  was  a  well-considered  addition  to 
the  primitive  bit  of  building  was  clearly 
demonstrated  when  upon  its  removal 
the  arch  itself  settled  seriously  under 
the  heavy  weight  above  it.  Apparently 
the  drain  had  caused  some  difficulty 
to  later  builders,  for  above  it  we  found 
a  most  solidly-built  foundation,  in  the 
form  of  an  L,  with  the  angle  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  of  the  ziggurat  above 
it.  This  foundation  block  was  built 
with  particularly  well-made  crude  bricks 
(averaging  16  in.  square  by  31  in.  thick), 
its  arms  were  about  12  ft.  thick,  and  it 
was  11  ft.  in  depth.  Above  the  end  of 
the  vaulted  drain  and  parallel  with  the 
face  of  the  ziggurat  ran  a  dwarf  wall  or 
curbing  of  pre-Sargonic  burned  bricks, 
its  base  being  10  ft.  above  the  bottom 
of  the  drain.  This  probably  marks  the 
boundary  of  one  of  the  earliest  enclo¬ 
sures  of  the  temple;  and  it  seems  extremely 
likely  that  the  two  pipes  of  the  drain  met 
originally  at  the  angle  of  the  ziggurat 
of  the  corresponding  period  ;  for  we 
shall  see  that  the  latter  building  was 
frequently  enlarged  by  successive  kings 
and  governors.  Within  the  enclosure 
and  to  the  west  of  the  drain  stood  a 
rectangular  structure,  built  of  crude 
bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  with  a  slightly- 
hollowed  top,  which  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Hilprecht  to  be  a  crematorium. 

The  evidence  of  the  trenches  indicates 
that  in  these  very  early  days  of  its 
history  the  temple  was  comparatively  a 
small  building.  That  the  ziggurat 
exisLed  before  Naram  Sin  is  beyond 


doubt,  but  it  is  impossible  to  s{» 
present  how  large  it  was  or  whS 
it  was  built  of  crude  brick  only,  oik 
the  later  structures,  was  faced  w 
burned  bricks.  It  will  therefor})] 
advisable  to  leave  all  description  cm 
temple  proper  to  a  later  paraglj 
merely  pointing  out  that  the  j] 
features  of  the  building  were  presw 
throughout  its  history,  although  i.i 
dimensions  were  slightly  varied  l 
time  to  time. 

But  before  leaving  this  period  me 
must  be  made  of  the  gateway  whicli 
discovered  in  the  line  of  the  city 
to  the  north  of  the  temple,  for  it  s 
to  show  what  the  pre-Sargonic  bui 
could  do  with  their  unhandy  b  1 
It  lay  beneath  the  present  level  o 
plain,  and  unfortunately  much  o 
material  used  in  its  construction 
been  removed  by  later  builders  s 
happily  of  the  lower  portions  a  con 
side  remained,  and  there  was  just 
cient  of  the  opposite  side  left  to  e 
us  to  determine  the  width  of  the  opi 
and  to  gather  a  clear  idea  of  the.  pl| 
the  gateway.  The  wall  itself  was  i 
of  crude  bricks,  but  the  gate  of 
bricks.  Its  face  projected  beyond 
main  line  of  wall,  and  from  front  to* 
of  the  gate  was  a  distance  of  35  ftf 
the  centre  lay  a  roadway,  12  ft.  . 
for  the  use  of  vehicles  and  beasi 
burden  ;  while  on  either  side  was  a  a 
way,  4  ft.  wide,  for  pedestrians.  . 
central  portion,  the  road,  sloped  g 
ally  upwards  from  the  exterior,  i 
paved  with  bricks,  and  at  its  c 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  stonei 
for  the  gate  to  close  against.  I ! 
this  portion  of  the  structure  ana 
edges  of  the  footways  lay  the  found; 
of  gypsum  blocks  which  has  beeni 
tioned  above.  On  either  side  o:<; 
roadway  the  walls  of  the  footway 
built  with  a  batter,  and  a  dwarfri 
ran  along  the  side  of  the  walk  nei  j 
the  road.  The  footways  themselves.iJ| 
approached  by  short  flights  of  step 
which  the  tread  of  each  step  is  slii 
narrower  than  the  one  below  it.  An 
point  to  be  mentioned  is  that  the  stai; 
is  slightly  wider  at  its  foot  than  ; 
head,  being  narrowed  by  stepped  rec1 
This  characteristic  feature  of  Babyk 
gateways  was  found  in  a  more  advt\ 
stage  in  all  the  entrances  to  the  t<*  t 
and  will  be  noticed  lower.  The  gatJI 
had  plainly  been  rebuilt  at  a  later  p  i 
(but  still  pre-Sargonic),  when  the  <1 
tion  of  the  wall  had  been  somei| 
altered,  as  was  shown  bv  the  diffeffl 
in  the  axes  of  the  two  stairways,  ’ll 
ably  a  period  of  three  or  four  hui 
years  elapsed  between  the  buildii 
the  first  and  second  gates,  for  then 
difference  in  their  levels  of  nearly' 
In  the  second  structure  the  bricks  :| 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  earlierjl 
but  its  character  was  quite  similari! 
both  periods,  it  is  almost  certa;i| 
moat  or  canal  lay  outside  the  wallll 
the  gateway  was  probably  approjii 
by  means  of  a  bridge. 

The  remains  of  the  second  perioc 
very  ample,  and  although  the  excavai 
are  by  no  means  complete,  suffiif 
material  is  already  at  hand  to  pre 
an  intelligible  picture  of  the  faf 
temple  and  certain  other  buildinpil 
importance;  It  is  necessary  to  obslj 
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/.  1.  Sketch  Plan  of  Temple  of  Bel  ( restored 
n  accordance  with  Dr.  Hilprechfs  Theories). 


-Outer  Court. 
-Inner  Court. 
-Ziggurat. 
-Approach  to  Do. 
-Shrine  of  Bel. 
-House  of  the  God. 
-House  for  Honey, 
Cream,  and  Wine. 


H — Storage  Vaults. 

I— Gates. 

J — Water  Conduits. 

K — Water-Courses. 

L — Chapel  of  Bel  (one 
of  many  in  this 
outer  court). 


:e. — A  and  F  are  to  a  great  extent  unexcavated,  and 
the  position  of  G  is  somewhat  conjectural. 


wever,  that  in  the  short  account  given 
low  it  has  been  impossible  to  select 
e  buildings  of  any  particular  period 
■  description ;  for  we  are  compelled 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  one  period  by  the 
iterials  of  others ;  but  the  conser- 
tism  of  the  builders,  who  were  ever 
sirous  of  keeping  the  character  of  the 
ly  place  as  constant  as  possible, 
ables  us  to  make  such  restorations 
th  so  much  certainty  that  the  picture 
ren  may  be  regarded  as  quite  reliable  in 
essential  points. 

The  temple  proper  consisted  of  two 
urts,  the  outer  one  being  open  to 
>rshippers,\while  the  inner  one  was 
lerved  for  the  priests  and  servants 
the  god  (A  and  B,  Fig.  1).  In  the 
:mer  stood  over  a  score  of  shrines,  or 
louses  of  the  gods,”  who  were  wor- 
ipped  at  Nippur.  In  the  latter  were 
i  great  ziggurat  (C,  Fig.  1),  the  House 
Bel  (F,  Fig.  1),  a  store  house  “  for 
ney,  cream,  and  wine”  (G,  Fig.  1),  and 
ssibly  some  smaller  buildings.  These 
o  courts  were  encompassed  by  a  wall, 
Lich  is  called  in  the  inscriptions  Imgur 
zrduk  (Fig.  1). 

At  the  sides  and  rear  of  these  two 
urts  stretched  a  very  large  enclosure, 
hind  the  second  court  there  lay  out- 
ildings,  more  storehouses,  servants’ 
arters,  and  so  forth  ;  and  at  the  east 
gle,  in  all  probability,  stood  the 
sidence  of  the  patesis  of  Nippur  and 
I  dwellings  of  the  upper  priests. 
Lese  three  sections — the  two  courts  of 
6  temple  and  the  adjacent  compound — 
lich  evidently  constituted  the  sacred 
arter  of  the  city,  lay  on  the  east  bank 
the  Shatt  en-Nil,  and  were  enclosed 
Nimit  Marduk,  the  outer  wall, 
hether  the  rest  of  the  city  was  walled 
s  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  probably 
was  not.  The  position  of  '  Nimit 
irduk  varied  but  slightly  at  different 


periods  of  the  city’s  history  ;  and  that  of 
Imgur  Marduk  was  most  likely  constant 
— at  any  rate  after  the  days  of  Naram 
Sin.  It  was  in  the  line  of  Nimit  Marduk 
that  the  pre-Sargonic  gateway  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  doubtless  an  entrance  stood 
at  practically  the  same  spot  throughout 
the  succeeding  centuries.  Like  the  gate¬ 
way,  the  wall  itself  was  rebuilt  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  principal  remains 
discovered  by  us  belong  to  the  time  of 
Naram  Sin  (c.  3750  b.c.)  and  of  Ur  Gur 
(c.  2700  b.c.).  Both  the  royal  builders 
used  crude  bricks  for  the  bulk  of  their 
work,  Naram  Sin  employing  huge  speci¬ 
mens  (19  in.  by  19  in.  by  3  in.),  most  of 
which  were  stamped,  while  Ur  Gur’s 
were  much  smaller  and  unstamped ;  but 
a  finely-built  water  conduit  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  an  outer  angle  of  the  former 
king’s  structure,  built  with  burnt  bricks 
laid  in  bitumen ;  and  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  the  gateways  at  least  were 
faced  with  the  same  material. 

Nimit  Marduk  was  an  imposing  wall, 
solidly  constructed,  and  worthy  of  its 
purpose.  Its  exterior  was  broken  up  by 
buttresses,  spaced  about  30  ft.  apart, 
averaging  11  ft.  in  width  and  2  ft.  in 
depth.  Both  faces  were  built  with  a 
batter,  and  both  were  plastered  with  mud 
and  clay.  Its  thickness  in  the  days  of 
Naram  Sin  remains  undetermined,  owing 
to  the  poor  state  of  preservation  of  its 
inner  face,  but  it  was  probably  over 
30  ft.  In  Ur  Gur’s  time  it  was  about 
25  ft.  6  in.  thick  at  its  base.  Nowhere 
does  sufficient  height  remain  to  show 
the  top,  but  it  was  probably  about  20  ft. 
wide,  and,  on  the  bases  of  pictorial 
representations  of  similar  structures, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  finished  off 
with  a  battlemented  parapet. 

The  best  preserved  portion  of  Imgur 
Marduk  is  found  in  the  wall  which 
separated  the  two  courts  of  the  temple. 
This  is  built  of  small  crude  bricks  (about 
8f  in.  by  in.  by  3£  in.),  and,  like  the 
outer  wall,  has  a  batter  and  is  divided 
by  equally-spaced  shallow  buttresses 
into  a  series  of  panels.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  gateway  in  this  wall  are 
well  preserved.  After  the  usual  Baby¬ 
lonian  custom  its  faces  were  decorated 
with  narrow  vertical  panels,  and  it  was 


narrowed  by  means  of  stepped  recessing, 
the  gateway  itself  being  only  6  ft.  wide, 
while  the  width  between  the  pylons  was 
14  ft.  In  the  thickness  of  the  walling 
upon  either  side  of  the  gate  was  a  small 
chamber,  apparently  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  door-keepers.  The  door 
turned  upon  a  metal  shod  pivot,  resting 
in  a  door-socket,  which  was  built  round, 
with  burned  bricks  specially  moulded 
for  the  work.  The  royal  builders  were 
always  extremely  proud  of  their  door- 
sockets,  and  were  careful  to  inscribe 
their  names  and  titles  upon  them.  The 
one  found  in  position  at  this  entrance 
was  originally  used  by  Ur  Gur,  and  its 
inscription,  which  Dr.  Hilprecht  has 
kindly  interpreted  for  me,  runs  : — “  To 
Bel,  King  of  the  countries,  his  king,  Ur 
Gur,  the  powerful  champion,  King  of  Ur, 
King  of  Shumer  and  Accad,  E-kur ,  his 
beloved  temple,  has  consecrated.”  Ekur, 
it  should  be  explained,  was  the  old  name 
of  the  temple,  and  “  king  of  the  countries  ” 
is  simply  another  expression  for  “  ruler 
of  the  world.”  The  socket  itself,  as  we 
found  it,  had  been  re-used,  probably  by 
Ashurbanipal,  who  placed  it  in  position 
for  his  own  entrance  (Fig.  2).  The  door¬ 
way  appears  to  have  been  approached 
by  a  causeway  built  up  in  shallow  slant- 
steps  of  burnt  brick.  Inside  the  door 
stood  a  circular  pedestal,  built  with 
shallow  slabs  of  stone,  and  a  curious  tank, 
or  box,  of  burned  bricks  ;  and  the  jambs 
of  the  doorway,  at  the  later  period,  at 
least,  were  of  burned  brick. 

In  the  wall  behind  the  ziggurat  (N.W.), 
and  in  line  with  this  gate,  we  found  a 
second  one,  of  similar  construction, 
but  smaller  and  somewhat  less  elaborate  ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose#that 
a  third  gate  of  the  same  nature  stood 
in  the  south-east  wall  of  the  outer  court. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  the  entrance 
used  by  worshippers  at  the  temple,  who 
probably  landed  at  a  quay  on  the  canal 
which  branched  off  from  the  Shatt  en-Nil 
in  this  direction,  and  joined  the  moat 
referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
Sargonic  gate. 

Within  the  second  enclosure,  and  at  its 
west  angle,  was  placed  the  ziggurat,  or 
stage  tower.  It  consisted  of  five  plat¬ 
forms  or  stages,  on  the  topmost  of  which 


Fig.  2.  Photograph  of  Door-Socket 
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stood  a  shrine  of  Bel ;  but  at  the  present 
day  traces  of  two  stages  only  can  be 
made  out  with  any  clearness,  owing  to 
the  operations  of  later  builders  and  the 
ravages  of  time.  As  has  been  observed 
already,  the  ziggurat  grew  from  quite 
small  beginnings,  many  kings  helping 
to  enlarge  and  improve  it.  Ur  Gur 
faced  it  with  burned  brick  and  widened 
its  causeway  by  adding  walls  of  the 
same  material  on  either  side ;  later 
kings  patched  and  repaired  it,  at  the  same 
time  frequently  laying  a  new  pavement 
over  the  courtyard ;  and  in  Ashur- 
banipal’s  time  it  was  a  huge  mass,  190  ft. 
by  128  ft.  on  plan,  with  panelled  faces 
and  cased  throughout  in  burned  brick. 
Its  longer  sides  were  the  north-west  and 
south-east.  On  each  of  its  shorter  sides 
was  a  watercourse  (J,  Fig.  1),  similar  to 
those  structures  found  by  Loftus  at 
Warka,  which  he  describes  as  buttresses 
{comp.  “  Chakkea  and  Susiana,”  p.  167). 
They  were  constructed  in  burned  brick, 
set  in  and  finished  with  bitumen,  and 
they  drained  the  different  stages  of  the 
ziggurat  into  a  channel  at  its  base  (K, 
Fig.  1),  which  seems  to  have  led  to  a 
shallow  basin  at  the  rear,  whence  another 
watercourse  conducted  the  water  outside 
the  temple  walls.  The  approach  to  the 
different  platforms  was  placed  on  the  S.E. 
face,  nearly  centrally  ;  but  it  was  not 
opposite  the  gateway,  lying  slightly  to 
the  south-west.  It  also  was  cased  in 
burnt  brick,  and  its  walls  had  a  slight 
batter.  No  remains  of  steps  were  found, 
but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
approach  was  made  b}r  stairs  and  not  by 
a  simple  slope  (D,  Fig.  1). 

In  the  north  angle  of  the  court  stood 
the  “  house  of  Bel,”  the  earthly  residence 
of  the  god  and  his  consort,  Beltis.  This 
budding  still  awaits  excavation ;  but 
we  know  that  its  outer  walls  were  faced 
and  panelled  with  burnt  brick,  and  that 
bitumen  was  used  liberally  to  make  them 
waterproof,  thus  ensuring  a  dry  dwelling 
for  great  Bel  ;  and  in  the  south-west 
facade  two  doorways  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  one  about  10  ft.  and  the  other 
about  5  ft.  wide.  Also  it  is  apparent 
that  within  the  house  were  many  small 
chambers  and  apartments,  divided  by 
walls  of  crude  brick,  and  that  some  of 
them  served  for  store  chambers  for  the 
most  valuable  property  of  the  temple. 
Between  this  house  and  the  south-east 
wall  of  the  court  stood  the  “  house  for 
honey,  cream,  and  wine.”  No  actual 
remains  of  this  store  have  yet  been 
brought  to  light,  its  existence  being 
known  only  by  means  of  inscriptions  ; 
but  my  own  belief  is  that  it  was  built 
parallel  with  the  courtyard  wall,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  gateway,  where 
traces  of  foundations  of  burned  brick 
walling  and  steps  were  discovered 
(G,  Fig.  1). 

Lack  of  space  forbids  of  any  further 
description  of  the  temple  buildings. 
But  sufficient  has  been  written  to  show 
that  the  excavations  have  already  served 
to  alter  several  ideas  that  have  hitherto 
been  held  with  regard  to  Babylonian 
temples.  The  mere  fact  of  the  god 
having  a  “  house,”  a  shrine  and  a  chapel 
in  close  proximity,  is  a  significant  point 
to  note ;  and  we  can  now  see  plainly 
that  the  ziggurat  was  not  the  only 
important  part  of  the  temple  ;  but  the 
discussion  of  such  questions  hardly  falls 


within  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  old  buildings  should 
have  suffered  as  they  have  at  the  hands 
of  later  builders,  for  though  they  still 
present  many  interesting  features,  there 
are  others,  such  as  their  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  internally  and  the  manner  of  finish¬ 
ing  off  the  tops  of  the  gates  and  walls, 
concerning  which  we  know  practically 
nothing.  What  we  do  know  may  be 
summed  up  thus  (a)  The  temple  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  two  courts  and  their  con¬ 
tained  buildings.  (6)  The  courts  were 
paved  with  burned  brick  pavements, 
across  which  in  various  directions  ran 
waterways,  some  formed  of  terra-cotta 
pipes  or  channelling  set  in  brick,  some 
only  of  brickwork  lined  with  bitumen, 
(c)  The  outer  court  held  many  chapels 
dedicated  to  different  gods  and  goddesses, 
but  the  inner  one  was  kept  for  Bel  alone, 
of  whose  buildings  the  ziggurat  and  the 
“  residence  ”  taken  together  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  holy  portion  of  the 
temple.  ( d )  While  the  walls  of  the 
courts  were  of  crude  brick  only,  the 
principal  buildings  were  faced  with 
burnt  bricks,  (e)  The  drainage  of  the 
temple  was  carefully  considered  and 
well  devised.  (/)  The  architects  aimed 
at  impressing  beholders  of  their  work  by 
size  rather  than  beauty  and  proportion  ; 
and  (</)  they  very  commonly  failed  in 
such  matters  as  setting  out  their  walls  at 
right  angles,  but  in  point  of  strength 
they  achieved  wonderful  success. 

The  library  and  schools  of  the  old 
city  lay  on  the  same  side  of  the  Shatt  ! 
en-Nil  as  the  temple,  but  a  branch  canal  j 
separated  the  two  quarters.  The  secular  I 
buildings  were  constructed  almost  ! 
entirely  in  crude  brick,  burned  being  | 
used  only  occasionally  for  door  jambs  j 
and  thresholds.  The  impression  gained 
from  a  study  of  the  rooms  thus  far  j 
excavated  (about  eighty)  is  that  they  I 
belonged  to  a  number  of  distinct  houses, 
opening  off  from  narrow'  streets.  They 


vary  in  size  from  about  9  ft.  by  4  ft.® 
nearly  30  ft.  by  15  ft.  Although  tlflj 
were  used  for  such  important  purposl 
they  must  have  been  dark  and  cramped 
it  appears  that  very  little  pains  wc| 
used  to  make  them  attractive,  a 
nowhere  did  we  find  a  second  sto]|| 
In  some  of  the  rooms  we  found  ledges1! 
brickwork  covered  with  bitumen,  whjj 
served  as  shelves  for  the  clay  table 
that  constituted  the  library  of  tl 
ancient  university ;  but  in  all  likelilioi 
wooden  shelves  also  were  provided,  j 
such  numbers  of  tablets  as  have  bei 
discovered  already  could  hardly  hai 
been  stored  on  the  ledges  alone.  It 
noteworthy  that  even  in  the  smab 
apartments  the  walls  are  not  at  rigi 
angles  in  the  majority  of  the  rooms! 
an  observation  that  applies  to  mej 
of  the  shops  and  houses  discovered  [| 
other  portions  of  the  site  also.  B 
since  these  buildings  were  nearly  alwa 
constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  it  is  * 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  excava! 
them  satisfactorily,  for  their  walls,  wh 
first  uncovered,  look  exactly  like  t 
debris  which  fills  the  chambers,  aif 
consequently  the  Arab  workmen  fi 
quently  cut  away  portions  of  then 
In  the  future  excavations  it  is  to 
hoped  that  better  results  will  be  attain' 
by  improved  methods  of  working. 

In  many  cases  the  old  builders  see; 
to  have  gone  about  their  work  in  a  ve: 
haphazard  style.  Frequently  they  d 
not  dig  foundations  at  all,  as  is  indicati| 
in  the  case  of  a  retaining  wall  of  tl 
cemetery  to  the  west  of  the  Shatt  en-N^ 
where  the  difference  of  level  of  the  low©! 
courses  shows  quite  clearly  that  t) 
bricks  were  laid  immediately  on  tl 
surface  of  the  plain.  And  this,  be  ; 
noted,  was  in  the  case  of  a  fine  warn 
constructed  in  specially  well-made  burneffr 
brides,  provided  with  drains,  and  extern  ! 
ing  for  a  length  of  over  500  ft. 

The  mound  which  covered  the  libra; 


Fii/.  3.  Tomb  Constructed  in  Burnt  Brick  beneath  a  Chamber 
on  Outer  Walls  of  Parthian  Fortress. 
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ildings  had  been  used  as  a  burying 
>und,  and  in  it  tombs  of  all  periods 
re  discovered.  One  which  should  be 
ntioned  was  a  corbelled  structure 
lilar  to  that  discovered  by  Taylor  at 
iglieir,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
istrated.  The  Nippur  example  was 
3ut  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  we  found 
ces  of  a  stairway  leading  to  it,  built 
;h  burnt  brick,  and  exhibiting  the 
ne  stepped  recesses  as  were  found  in 
:  city  gateway.  Other  interesting 


*ig.  5.  Plan  showing  Position  of  Burials 
at  the  time  of  Opening  of  the  Tomb. 


Burial  in  Wooden  E — Iron  Bands. 

Coffin.  F— Gold  Head-bands. 

Uncoffined  (?)  Burial.  G — Water  Jars. 

Gold  Ornaments.  H — Food  Platters. 

Silver  Coffin  Handles. 


ribs  were  the  barrel-vaulted  ones  of 
i  Parthian  period,  which  were  fre- 
jntly  plastered  inside  with  fine  white 
ster.  Some  of  them  had  pavements 
brick  sloping  downwards  to  their 
all  doors.  A  fine  example  of  this 
ss  was  found  beneath  the  floor  of  a 
imber  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  great 
tress  which  the  Parthian  invaders 
cted  over  the  old  temple.  Figs.  3,  4,  5 
istrate  this  tomb,  which  lay  beneath 
s  second  chamber,  counting  upwards, 
the  S.W.  wall  of  the  fortress.  Fig.  3 
i  block  plan  showing  its  position  with 
;ard  to  the  wall- chamber,  Fig.  4  gives 
i  sections,  and  Fig.  5  #shows  the 
rials,  etc. 


INEFIT  SOCIETIES  AND  WORK¬ 
MEN’S  COMPENSATION. 

Mai  HE  comments  passed  upon  the 
IeUi  operation  of  the  Workmen’s 
■Sai  Compensation  Acts  at  the 
ent  conference  of  Oddfellows  held  at 
ester  are  deserving  of  attention  at  a 
ie  when  the  working  of  these  Acts  and 
:ir  possible  extension  are  under  con- 
eration.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
i  views  there  expressed  were  the  views 
working  men  in  connexion  with  the 
nefit  or  Friendly  Societies  managed 
themselves  or  their  representatives, 
ey  point  out  that  the  Workmen’s 
mpensation  Acts  are  causing  a  serious 
lin  on  the  funds  of  these  societies, 
1  for  two  reasons — firstly,  because 
n  who  formerly  returned  to  work 
thin  a  day  or  two  after  slight  injury 
w  remain  at  home  until  they  are 
npletety  recovered,  and  the  committees 
sitate  to  compel  them  to  work  until 
nplete  recovery  because  of  the  in- 
ence  such  a  course  has  on  the  com- 
nsation  received  by  them  under  the 
ts ;  secondly,  because  it  tends  to 
)rten  the  period  during  which  men 
!  considered  to  be  able-bodied,  and 
■ows  men  out  of  employ  at  an  earlier 
;  or  for  slight  infirmity. 

Hie  Oddfellows,  in  consequence, 
ocal  for  legislative  assistance,  because 
rliament  has  passed  legislation  the 


tendency  of  which  is  to  throw  men  out  of 
employment.  The  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Home  Office,  in  their  Report  on 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts,  have 
suggested  remedies  for  the  latter  of  the 
two  grounds  of  complaint  set  out  above, 
but  in  our  opinion  the  first  objection 
has  never  received  sufficient  attention, 
although  it  is  of  primary  importance. 
The  direct  tendency  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Acts  is  to  prevent  a  man 
from  getting  well  and  to  prevent  his 
returning  to  work.  If  he  is  for  a  time 
totally  disabled,  it  is  his  interest  to 
remain  so  until  he  is  so  much  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  earn  his  old  wages  ; 
unless  he  can  earn  a  sum  considerably 
above  his  compensation,  idleness  and 
half  wages  are  more  seductive.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  partially 
disabled.  The  Friendly  Societies,  which 
are  admittedly  most  excellently  and 
economically  administered  by  the  men 
for  the  men,  have  always  recognised  this 
tendency  of  human  nature,  and  therefore 
when  a  man  comes  upon  the  funds  he  is 
placed  under  surveillance  and  strict 
rule  ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  walk  more 
than  a  certain  distance  from  his  home ; 
he  is  not  allowed  out  after  a  certain 
hour ;  in  other  words,  the  relief  he 
receives  is  given  under  restrictions.  No 
such  drawbacks  attend  the  receipt  of 
compensation  under  the  Acts  ;  a  pension 
of  half-pay  can  be  enjoyed  with  complete 
liberty.  Now,  since  the  rules  of  the 
Benefit  Societies  have  been  framed  by 
the  men  in  their  own  interests,  it  would 
appear  highly  reasonable  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  should  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
their  book,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
this  view  was  not  dealt  with  by  the 
Departmental  Committee,  and  that  they 
with  their  experience  should  not  have 
suggested  some  scheme  to  bring  some 
kind  of  similar  restrictions  to  bear  on 
persons  in  receipt  of  compensation.  As 
it  is,  the  Compensation  Acts  work 
in  some  respects  disadvantageous^ 
with  the  Benefit  Societies,  since  the 
Societies  hesitate  to  stop  relief  as  long  as 
a  man  is  in  receipt  of  compensation ; 
and  the  Benefit  Societies  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  since  in  many  cases 
where  compensation  is  being  received 
the  arbitrator  tries  to  encourage  a  man 
to  make  some  exertion  by  reducing 
compensation,  but  the  reduced  com¬ 
pensation  plus  the  sick  pay  still  enables 
a  man  who  is  inclined  to  malinger  to 
continue  in  idleness. 

- — - 

Bone  Alabaster,  Marble,  and  Onyx. — Mr. 
De  la  Croix,  British  Vice-Consul  at  B6ne, 
Algeria,  writes  that  the  district  is  renowned 
for  alabaster  of  the  same  density  as  the 
alabaster  of  Valterra  (Tuscany).  The  stone, 
of  great  transparency,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
can  compete  with  the  finest  alabaster  of  Italy 
and  Scotland.  An  important  marble  and 
onyx  quarry,  situated  at  Ouled-Rahmoun,  is 
being  worked  by  a  French  company.  The 
colours  are  golden  onyx,  clouded  onyx, 
notched  onyx,  red  onyx,  African  red,  pink 
agate,  and  other  varieties — black,  yellow,  etc. 
Many  of  these  marbles  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  ancient  monuments  of  Rome  and 
Carthage. 

War  Memorial,  Warwick. — A  memorial 
tablet,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Collegiate 
College  of  St.  Mary,  Warwick,  in  memory  of 
the  men  of  the  Warwickshire  regiments  Avho 
fell  in  the  South  African  war,  was  unveiled 
on  the  17th  inst.  The  tablet  is  composed  of 
white  and  black  marble,  and  has  been 
designed  bv  Mr.  Albert  Toft,  sculptor.  The 
cost  -was  300f. 


NOTES. 


The  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 

Housing  correspondence  which  is  now 

Problem.  •  ,i  0  .  , 

going  on  m  the  spectator 
may  do  something  to  quicken  public 
interest  and  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
housing  problem  in  rural  districts.  It  is 
evident  from  this  correspondence  that 
landowners  who  are  anxious  to  build 
cheap  but  yet  good  cottages  are  greatly 
hampered  by  the  by-laws  of  local  authori¬ 
ties.  In  one  instance  a  landowner  was 
not  allowed  by  the  local  authority  to 
build  some  model  cottages  of  wood, 
because  the  authority  considered  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  those  who  had  built 
cottages  of  more  costly  material.  The 
main  thing  is  that  cottages  at  once 
sanitary  and  roomy,  irrespective  of 
material,  should  be  erected  in  rural 
districts  where  they  are  required. 
The  fact  that  wooden  cottages  cannot 
last  so  long  as  stone  or  brick  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  positive  advantage, 
for  then,  as  times  change  and  internal 
improvements  become  understood,  new 
buildings  can  be  erected.  It  is  often  a 
disadvantage  to  the  rural  poor  that  old 
brick  cottages  exist,  because  they  cannot, 
either  as  regards  sanitation  or  comfort,  be 
brought  up  to  a  modern  standard.  The 
whole  subject  of  rural  housing  requires 
investigation  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
on  which  experts  should  be  placed.  Local 
authorities  who  have  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  cottages  should  necessarily 
be  of  a  particular  material  will  require 
something  like  Governmental  pressure 
to  admit  a  larger  variety  of  material 
into  their  district.  The  inelasticity  of 
rural  by-laws  also  requires  impartial 
consideration.  No  subject  is  of  greater 
importance  than  that  of  the  housing  of 
the  working-classes  in  our  rural  districts,, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  soon  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Government. 


Referring  to  the  state- 
Disput«L  ment  we  made  last  week 
of  the  satisfactory  relations 
which  exist  between  capital  and  labour 
since  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case,  we  may 
quote  from  the  latest  memorandum 
issued  by  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  August.  This 
Report,  although  it  shows  that  the 
labour  market  was  on  the  whole  dull, 
with  a  decrease  in  wages  affecting  some 
355,000  workpeople  —  a  condition  of 
affairs  usually  conducive  to  trade  dis¬ 
putes — discloses  the  fact  that  the  total 
number  of  workpeople  involved  in  such 
disputes  was  only  12,969  as  compared 
with  29,523  in  August  of  last  year. 
The  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages  were 
arranged  by  conciliation  boards  a? 
regards  246,000  workpeople,  and 
regards  109,300  workpeople  by  direct 
arrangement  between  the  employers  and 
employed  ;  and  out  of  the  latter  figure 
of  109,300  the  disputes  were  arranged 
without  a  stoppage  of  work,  except  in 
seven  cases,  affecting  only  4,000  persons. 
These  figures  are  a  tribute  both  to 
employers  and  employed,  and  also  show 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  paid  agitator, 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour 
are  capable  of  pacific  adjustment  in  the 
interests  of  both. 
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Quite  apart  from  its  value 
observatory.  as  a  conversational  topic, 
the  science  of  meteorology 
is  of  national  importance,  and  universal 
regret  must  be  felt  at  the  announcement 
made  that  the  observatory  on  Ben 
Nevis  will  be  finally  closed  next  month 
owing  to  lack  of  the  necessary  funds. 
The  unique  position  of  this  establishment, 
at  the  highest  point  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  lends  a  special  interest  and 
gives  a  peculiar  value  to  the  records 
there  obtained.  After  Greenwich,  the 
observatory  is  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  country,  and  one  that  certainly 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
cost.  Unfortunately,  the  richest  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  world  appears  unwilling 
to  provide  the  small  annual  sum  necessary 
to  save  the  observatory  from  extinction. 
The  Treasury  has  been  asked  for  a  grant 
of  600/.  to  defray  that  part  of  the  annual 
expenditure  of  1,000/.  which  has  hitherto 
been  met  by  subscriptions,  but  will  not 
contribute  more  than  350/.  This  is  a 
sorry  exhibition  of  cheese-paring  policy. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  calls  upon 
the  public  purse,  but  it  will  be  nothing 
less  than  a  national  disgrace  if  the  par¬ 
simonious  methods  of  Treasury  officials 
are  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  present 
instance.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
and  permanent  officials  cannot  be 
expected  to  act  on  their  own  initiative. 
Hence  the  chief  hope  for  the  continuance 
of  the  observatory  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  prospect  of  private  support,  and  as  the 
amount  lacking  is  only  250/.  per  annum, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  requisite  funds  if  the  directors  would 
reconsider  their  decision  not  to  make  any 
further  appeal  to  the  public.  Time  now 
presses,  and  if  anything  is  to  be  done 
prompt  action  is  absolutely  essential. 


For  some  years  past  the 
Embankment,  officials  of  the  London  and 
North  -  Western  Railway 
Company  have  been  aware  of  the  perilous 
condition  of  the  embankment  which 
protects  their  main  line  between  Holy- 
well  and  Mostyn,  in  Flintshire.  Owing 
to  the  action  of  sandbanks,  the  tide  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee  now  sweeps  portions 
of  the  embankment,  and  a  considerable 
breach  in  the  outer  defences  has  recently 
been  made  near  Llanerchymor.  Between 
the  rail  way  and  the  sea  wall  is  a  strip  of 
land  some  200  yds.  wide,  and  as  this 
lies  below  high-water  level  it  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  inundation,  a  matter 
of  importance  to  the  owners,  but  still  more 
important  to  the  railway  company.  The 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  present 
critical  position  are  worthy  of  note.  It 
appears  that  the  Dee  Conservancy  Board 
were  unable  to  undertake  the  works 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  sea 
wall  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  their 
financial  resources,  and  that  terms  could 
not  be  arranged  for  joint  action  by  the 
landowners  and  the  railway  company, 
each  party  apparently  thinking  the  other 
should  bear  the  greater  share  of  the 
expenditure  involved.  Finally,  the  rail¬ 
way  company  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sar}^  to  take  action,  and  resolved  to  build 
a  new  embankment  close  to  the  line, 
leaving  the  land  to  its  fate.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  stone,  clay  and  earth  have  been 


transported  to  the  site  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sloping  bank  from  the 
permanent  way  to  an  adjacent  ditch. 
The  work  is  now  well  in  hand,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  breach  in  the 
embankment,  the  position  is  distinctly 
critical.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  money  being  spent  by  the  railway 
company  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
construction  of  new  works  on  the  river 
front,  thus  saving  both  the  land  and  the 
railway  line.  We  fear  that  each  side 
has  been  playing  a  game  of  bluff,  with 
the  result  that  a  large  slice  of  the  country 
will  be  lost. 

The  The  Board  of  Trade  have 

Amenities  of  refused  to  grant  their 

the  Thames.  ,  •  , 

sanction  to  the  projected 
construction  by  a  trading  company  of 
what  would  be  practically  a  dockyard 
on  Lot’s  Eyot,  a  short  distance  above 
Kew  Bridge,  and  opposite  Kew  Gardens. 
At  present  the  island  forms  one  of  a 
group  which  partially  conceals  from 
view,  from  the  south  shore,  the  un¬ 
sightly  wharves  and  buildings  along  the 
river-side  at  Brentford.  The  frustrated 
scheme  had  been  propounded  by  the 
Thames  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage 
Company,  who  wanted  to  take  Lot’s 
Eyot  for  their  barge  building  and  repair¬ 
ing  works.  A  petition  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy  by  the 
residents  of  Hampton  Wick  against  the 
threatened  disfigurement  of  the  river¬ 
side  by  the  construction  of  a  wharf  in  a 
portion  of  the  grounds  of  Cambridge 
House.  The  grounds  lie  opposite  Can- 
bury  Gardens,  which  were  laid  out  at  a 
considerable  cost  by  the  Corporation  of 
Kingston,  to  whom,  together  with  the 
Hampton  District  Council,  the  ratepayers 
appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  that  reach  of  the 
Thames.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  the  East  and  West 
Ham  districts  in  furthering  a  movement 
set  on  foot  by  the  Stepney  Borough 
Council  to  secure  some  sites  which  still 
remain  vacant,  and  so  to  preserve  them 
as  open  spaces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river.  The  Borough 
Council  seek  to  arrest  the  gradual  closing- 
in  of  the  Thames  in  the  East-end  of 
London,  and,  whilst  opportunities  yet 
offer,  to  provide  means  of  public  approach 
at  various  places  on  the  bank,  with  open 
spaces  for  resort  along  the  shore. 


The  Great  The  extent  of  this  fire  has 
Antwerp  only  become  apparent  after 
further  detailed  particulars 
have  come  to  hand,  and  the  area  has  been 
appreciated.  Practically  ten  acres  were 
at  one  time  or  other  covered  by  burning 
petroleum,  and  two  large  petroleum 
stores  are  entirely  wrecked.  As  to  the 
originating  cause  of  the  fire,  nothing  has 
yet  transpired  ;  but  as  far  as  the  spread 
of  the  fire  is  concerned,  it  is  obvious 
that,  although  a  considerable  number  of 
safeguards  were  practised  and  even 
required,  the  negligent  manner  in  which 
these  safeguards  were  applied  led  to 
disastrous  results.  Thus,  the  surround 
ing  walls  of  one  of  the  petroleum  stores 
were  too  weak  and  had  bad  foundations. 
In  the  walls  of  another  store  openings 
were  left  through  which  the  petroleum 
percolated.  Some  three  years  ago  we  i 
dealt  with  another  great  fire  at  Antwerp  | 


at  the  Royal  Storehouses,  and  there, 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  that  is  to  e 
the  spread  of  the  fire,  was  mainly  r 
to  neglect  of  precautionary  measu 
We  hear  that  the  warehouse  disti 
with  the  exception  of  these  Royal  St« 
houses,  which  have  now  been  rebi! 
is  very  much  behind  the  times  as  fai; 
!  fire  protection  is  concerned  ;  and,  tab 
the  history  of  Antwerp  fires  of  rea 
years,  combined  with  the  state  of  aff; 
that  still  reigns,  we  should  not  be  surpri 
if  this  town  were  some  day  to  be  ; 
scene  of  a  far  greater  calamity.  I 
perhaps  one  of  the  worst  features 
Antwerp  building  that  some  of  the  ) 
structures  are  among  the  n 
dangerous. 

Hotel  Discussion  on  the  pa 
Collapse,11  read  in  April  last  by 
New  York.  Parsons  before  the  Amerii 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  broil) 
forward  a  number  of  useful  express*! 
of  opinion  by  various  well-kna 
American  engineers.  It  may  be  remi 
bered  that  the  Hotel  Darlington  wa; 
twelve-story  building  constructed  on  i| 
“  cage  ”  system,  in  which  all  the  weif 
is  carried  by  the  columns,  these  beinjr 
cast  iron.  Although  cast  iron  is  by 
means  to  be  recommended  for  ( 
columns  of  a  high  building,  the  fail; 
does  not  in  itself  prove  anything  aga;[ 
the  material.  Imperfect  design  and  p 
workmanship  were  responsible  for  •] 
disaster.  The  columns  were  not  design 
with  due  regard  to  eccentric  loadii 
bracing  for  wind  strains  and  for  strd 
due  to  the  use  of  hoisting  machinery  i 
absent,  the  metal  in  the  flanges  of  f| 
columns  was  honeycombed,  and  i 
bolting  was  both  loose  and  inadequi 
The  New  York  Building  Code  is  in  ui 
respects  good,  but  it  is  a  somew 
difficult  matter  to  draft  laws  so  asi 
cover  every  contingency,  and  the  Darlr 
ton  mishap  has  demonstrated  the  ex 
ence  of  several  weak  points  in  the  co 
The  chief  lesson  it  teaches  is  the  folly; 
permitting  buildings  to  be  erected  w\ 
out  intelligent  supervision,  and  the  gy 
weakness  of  the  New  York  code  is  t 
it  provides  no  means  of  compelling  \ 
employment  of  competent  professici 
aid.  Perhaps  the  best  criticism  of  f 
code  is  that  it  “  pretends  too  mi 
engineering,”  and  has  led  unqualil 
persons  into  the  practice  of  “  design; 
according  to  law.”  By  making  j 
visions  of  a  general  character  with  sfe 
safeguards  none  but  propeily  qualil 
men  will  be  able  to  undertake  import] 
works,  upon  which  the  safety  of 
community  rests.  The  position  in 
York  can  scarcely  be  considered  sal 
factory  at  the  present  time,  especic 
in  view  of  the  remark  made  by  a  p 
minent  American  engineer  that  “  ma 
buildings  in  this  city  are  in  danger1! 
collapse  at  any  moment.”  On  the  whir 
we  prefer  what  are  sometimes  caM 
“  obsolete  British  methods.” 


The  theory  of  wireless  t< 
Telegraphy,  graphy  has  been  consici 
ably  advanced  by  the  pa> 
on  Hertzian  Waves,  by  Professor  Lo, 
of  Oxford,  which  has  just  been  pi] 
lished  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rol 
Society.  Hertz,  who  was  the  first  i 
detect  the  electro-magnetic  waves  in  i 
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er^which  Maxwell  had  predicted,  also 
jked  out  Maxwell’s  equations  and  drew 
;ures  showing  the  propagation  of  the 
res.  Professor  Love  redraws  some 
ihese  diagrams,  and  shows  that  they 
e  to  be  modified  very  considerably. 
i  of  his  results  is  that  Hertzian 
res  can  only  exist  when  there  is 
lagnetic  and  electrostatic  field  across 
ch  they  can  travel.  For  example, 
:n  waves  are  transmitted  across  the 
mtic,  Faraday’s  lines  of  electric  and 
jnetic  force  must  previously  exist 
veen  the  receiver  and  the  transmitter, 
en  oscillations  are  set  up  at  the  spark 
of  the  transmitter  electrostatic  lines 
:orce  are  broken  off,  forming  closed 
>s,  which  push  aside  the  existing 
3  of  force  as  they  expand  outwards 
1  the  velocity  of  light.  Professor 
e  has  drawn  very  clear  diagrams  of 
wave  disturbance  in  the  ether, 
iving  how  the  loops  come  into  exis- 
5e  and  the  shapes  they  assume  as  they 
and.  The  arithmetical  calculations 
)lved  in  drawing  the  curves  must  have 
1  very  tedious,  but  the  result  is 
thy  of  the  labour,  for,  to  practical 
tricians  as  well  as  scientists,  Pro- 
or  Love’s  results  are  of  the  greatest 
le,  and  a  study  of  them  will  show  the 
less  electrician  why  it  is  necessary 
ome  cases  to  earth  the  antennae  of 
receiver  and  the  transmitter,  and 
r  in  other  cases  this  is  unnecessary, 
i  interesting  to  note  that  all  Professor 
e’s  results  are  deduced  from  Max¬ 
’s  mathematical  equations. 


Th0  Some  notes  on  the  preserva- 
aervation  tion  of  timber,  presented  by 
im  er"  Mr.  J.  R.  Baterden,  at  a 
ting  of  the  Newcastle- on-Tyne  Asso- 
on  of  Students  of  the  Institution  of 

I  Engineers,  are  of  interest  to  our 
.ers,  although  primarily  relating  to 
>er  used  in  engineering  works.  It 
ow  well  known  that  most  kinds  of 
d,  if  well  seasoned  and  properly 
ected,  will  last  for  centuries.  For 
ince,  household  furniture  and  timber 
ed  in  the  ground  last  almost  in- 
litely,  and  engineering  structures, 

.  as  timber  quays  in  water  free  from 
ine  worms,  will  remain  in  good  con- 
in  for  fifty  years  or  more.  The 
lor  points  out  that  decay  is  most 
y  to  commence  in  those  portions  of 
>er  structures  which  are  affected  by 
a-tions  of  weather  and  temperature 
metimes  dry,  sometimes  wet — and  in 
es  where  there  is  no  current  of  air. 
iecking,  where  dirt  lies  along  the 
ts  and  keeps  the  timber  moist,  a 
of  more  than  ten  years  can  scarcely 
ixpected.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
fact  that  moisture  encourages  fer- 
tation  of  the  sap,  a  process  that  is 
ulated  by  warmth.  Hence  the  exclu- 
of  humidity  should  be  the  first  care 

II  who  use  timber,  and  the  second  is 
adopt  means  for  preventing  the 
ess  of  fermentation.  Although  de¬ 
tig  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
soted  timber,  Mr.  Baterden  makes 
e  interesting  notes  on  other  forms  of 
ially  treated  wood,  referring  in  detail 
the  “  Haskinizing  ”  process.  This 
im  of  treatment  has  the  advantage 
it  does  not  involve  the  extraction  of 
sap,  but  is  based  upon  the  solidifica- 

of  the  natural  constituents  of  the 


material,  while  destroying  the  germinative 
principle  inherent  in  the  sap,  and  sterilis¬ 
ing  all  forms  of  organic  life. 


Cement  A  noticeable  feature  in 
Construction  connexion  with  building 
operations  in  Canada  is  the 
extensive  use  made  of  cement  and  con¬ 
crete.  In  Toronto  it  is  now  the  usual 
practice  to  construct  the  entire  founda¬ 
tions  of  private  residences  of  concrete,  and 
the  same  material  is  largely  employed  in 
building  vaults,  bridges,  and  other 
structures.  In  the  Exhibition  Park, 
Toronto,  several  buildings  have  been 
erected  of  hollow  concrete  blocks,  which 
lend  themselves  to  suitable  architectural 
treatment  and  ensure  solidity  of  con¬ 
struction.  Concrete  has  also  been 
employed  in  building  many  large  grain 
elevators,  and  for  the  formation  of  foot- 
walks  in  cities,  towns,  villages  and  hamlets 
throughout  the  country.  For  water 
reservoirs  and  cisterns,  sewers,  and  even 
coffins  and  burial  vaults,  concrete  is 
largely  used  by  the  Canadians ;  but 
concrete-steel  construction  appears  to 
have  made  little  headway  in  the  country 
up  to  the  present  time.  Considering  the 
rapidly  extending  adoption  of  the  new 
material  in  the  United  States,  this  back¬ 
wardness  on  the  adjoining  country  is 
somewhat  surprising. 


As  will  be  seen  under  the 
Comp ct iu 0 n a  1  head  of  “  Competitions,”  the 
Barnet  Isolation  Hospital 
Committee,  to  whose  proceedings  re¬ 
ference  has  been  made  more  than  once 
in  our  columns,  have  made  their  awards 
in  this  competition,  having  persisted  in 
their  refusal  to  appoint  a  professional 
assessor.  The  long  discussion  on  the 
subject,  as  reported  in  the  Barnet  Times, 
shows  how  much  they  needed  pro¬ 
fessional  advice,  both  to  assist  their  very 
confused  ideas  as  to  what  was  to  be  the 
next  step,  and  also  to  instil  into  them 
some  notion  of  their  duties  towards 
competing  architects,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  County  Council  did  not 
pass  the  plans,  their  duty  would  be  to 
take  up  some  other  plan  or  set  of  plans  ; 
“  but  they  were  not  bound  to  either 
Nos.  46  or  28  ”  (the  plans  placed  second 
and  third)  “  or  any  other  number  in  the 
list  of  over  50  sent  in.  They  would  be 
left  with  a  perfectly  free  hand,  and  could 
select  any  which  were  sent  of  the  50  odd, 
or  choose  from  any  other  source  outside 
the  competition.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
“  over  fifty  ”  architects  who  had  com¬ 
peted  would  be  thrown  over  en  masse, 
and  their  whole  labour  and  chances 
wasted.  If  that  is  the  Committee’s 
idea  of  the  way  to  treat  competitors,  no 
wonder  they  did  not  want  to  be  bridled 
by  an  assessor,  who  would  not  have  left 
them  this  kind  of  “  perfectly  free  hand.” 

Ben  well  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  we 
PuhUe  Library  commented  on  the  unsatis- 
Competition.  .  ,  .  P  , .  . 

factory  nature  of  this  com¬ 
petition,  in  which  pretty  large  premiums 
were  offered,  but  with  merely  the  bald 
statement  that  “  the  successful  plans 
would  become  the  property  of  the 
council,”  nothing  being  said  of  an 
assessor  ;  and  we  indicated  that  it  was 
probably  a  competition  to  be  avoided. 


Our  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  more 
than  justified.  From  a  cutting  that  has 
been  sent  to  us  from  a  local  paper,  it 
appears  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council  has  openly  expressed  himself 
as  to  the  object  of  the  advertisement : — 

“  Our  plan  is  to  get  a  good  set  of  plans,  and 
after  assuring  ourselves  that  they  were  all  in 
order  and  the  measurements  correct,  we  could 
engage  a  clever  clerk  of  works,  who  would  see  the 
work  carried  through  according  to  these  plans. 
Thus  we  would  save  all  the  architect’s  fees, 
which  is  a  heavy  item,  and  the  work  would  be  as 
well  done  as  though  we  had  an  arcliitect  super¬ 
vising.” 

That  is  not  unfrequently  the  real 
object  in  advertising  a  competition, 
but  we  never  saw  it  expressed  with  such 
cynical  frankness  before.  The  council 
may  depend  upon  it  that  not  a  single 
architect  of  position  or  merit  will 
respond  to  such  an  invitation. 

H?storicaif  furtherance  of  the  move- 

interest1:  ment  for  distinguishing  the 

London.  homes  of  eminent  men  and 
women,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  caused 
tablets  of  bronze,  with  suitable  in¬ 
scriptions,  to  be  affixed  upon  the  fronts 
of  No.  65,  Russell-square,  and  No.  11, 
Bedford-square  —  occupied  respectively 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.,  during 
the  twenty-five  years  that  preceded  his 
death  in  1830,  and  Henry  Cavendish, 
investigator  of  chemical  and  natural 
science,  and  the  first  to  calculate  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  A  memorial  tablet 
has  recently  been  set  up  at  No.  14,  York- 
place,  Baker-street,  where  Pitt  resided  in 
the  interval  1803-4,  during  the  Premier¬ 
ship  of  Addington,  and  which  he  quitted 
to  resume  the  seals  of  office  for  the  last 
time.  A  similar  record  will  be  made  in 
respect  of  No.  6,  Frith-street,  Soho, 
where  William  Hazlitt  died,  Charles 
Lamb  being  in  the  room,  on  September 
18, 1830;  of  No.  48,  Welbeck-street,  Mary- 
lebone,  the  home  of  Thomas  Young,  M.D., 
who  rivalled  Champollion  in  his  elucida¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  language  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  discovered  the 
interference  of  light,  and  expounded,  in 
1804,  the  theory  of  capillary  attraction ; 
and  of  No.  34,  Gloucester-square,  Bays- 
water,  where  lived  George  Stephenson' 

The  The  twelfth  Annual  Exhibi- 
Ph0sX.phic  tion  of  the  Photographic 
Salon,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
if  it  no  more  convinces  us  than  its  pre¬ 
decessors  that  photography  is  an  “  art  ” 
in  the  same  sense  as  painting,  serves  to 
show  what  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  effects  can  be  obtained  by  the  judicious 
photographer.  “  Winter’s'  Mantle  ”  by 
Mr.  Gleason  (11),  and  “  Road  to  the  Old 
Farm,”  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Elliott  (12), 
show  what  delicate  snow  effects  photo¬ 
graphy  can  give ;  while  Mr.  Steichen, 
in  “  The  Big  Cloud  ”  (116),  produces  a 
most  powerful  effect  with  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  large  cumulous  cloud  over  the 
horizon  of  a  nearly  black  moor-land; 
but  a  painter  would  have  got  the  same 
effect  without  losing  so  much  of  the 
detail  of  the  foreground  and  middle 
distance.  The  same  photographer  ex¬ 
hibits  a  life-size  head  of  G.  F.  Watts, 
with  the  Rembrandt-ish  effect  of  strong 
light  and  shadow  of  which  Mrs. 
Cameron  set  the  first  example  in  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture.  Mr.  G.  Davison’s 
“  Early  Morning  at  Acle  ”  (69),  is  most 
happily  arranged  in  regard  to  pictorial 
composition;  and  Mr.  H.  Wild,  in  his 

D  2 


little  afternoon  scene  on  a  sea-beach, 
“  November  ”  (207)  has  produced  a 

poetic  effect  of  declining  day.  We  have 
so  often  spoken  of  the  neglect  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  photographic  exhibitions,  that 
we  must  specially  notice  and  approve 
the  five  small  but  well-selected  and 
clearly  executed  small  photographs  of 
architectural  subjects  by  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Evans.  This  is  a  class  of  subject 
to  which  photography  is  particularly 
well  adapted,  and  in  which  it  is  most 
valuable  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  Mr. 
Evans’s  work  of  this  kind.  There  are 
two  or  three  attempts  at  using  photo¬ 
graphy  for  nude  studies,  removing  them 
from  realism  either  by  a  special  tint 
in  imitation  of  crayon,  as  in  Mr.  Le 
Begue’s  “  Sanguine,”  or  by  throwing 
them  partly  into  shadow,  as  in  “  The 
Toilette  of  Gabrielle,”  by  Messrs.  Haweis 
and  Coles ;  but  considerations  of  decorum 
must  always  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
extensive  use  of  photography  in  this  class 
of  subject,  except  in  the  matter  of  life 
studies  for  the  use  of  painters,  which 
of  course  are  not  things  for  exhibition. 
That  is  another  point  in  the  superiority 
of  painting  over  photography ;  a  painter 
treats  the  nude  figure  conventionally  ; 
photography  only  treats  it  realistically. 


It  appears  that  two  French- 


Houses.  -  . 

E.  Petit  (an  architect),  have 
proposed  a  system  of  building  houses  on 
turning  platforms,  so  that  questions  of 
aspect  and  prospect  can  be  settled  at  the 


will  of  the  owner.  The  platform  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  agency  of  a  gas  or  oil 
engine.  It  is  a  scheme  which  obviously 
could  only  be  applied  to  houses  of  small 
size,  and  must  have  many  drawbacks 
even  in  that  case  ;  and  belongs  in  fact 
to  the  type  of  human  operations  which 
may  be  irreverently  classified  as  “  fads.” 


NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— III. 

San  Clemente  in  Casauria. 

The  church  of  S.  Clemente  in  Casauria  is 
practically  all  that  now  remains  of  an  abbey 
which  was  at  one  time  celebrated  and  rich. 
It  stands  at  a  distance  of  a  few  kilometres  from 
the  little  village  of  Torre  de’  Passeri,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  tower  from  the  summit 
of  which  a  light  was  displayed  to  guide  travellers 
in  crossing  the  river  Pescara,  the  ancient 
Aternus,  which  is  near  (Torre  dei  passi,  Turns 
passuum).  At  one  time  the  river  divided  into 
several  arms  and  thus  made  the  land  upon 
which  the  abbey  was  founded  an  island,  and 
that  there  are  and  were  times  when  the  fording 
of  the  river  was  dangerous  is  proved  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  pretty  winding  ravine 
down  which  the  river  runs.  There  was  a  lofty 
bridge  by  which  the  road  crossed  the  river  at  a 
considerable  height.  This  was  broken  down 
by  the  stream  some  time  ago,  long  enough  for 
the  sloping  roadway  which  led  down  to  it  to 
have  been  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and  great 
masses  of  wall  as  large  as  the  side  of  an  ordinary 
house  lie  in  the  stream,  testifying  to  its  power 
when  raging  in  flood.  A  slab  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  church  bears  part  of  an  inscription 
recording  the  repair  of  a  bridge  near  here  in 
Roman  times,  and  fragments  which  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  it  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  which  proves  that  the  river  had  a  bad 
reputation  long  before  it  drowned  Sforza 
Attendolo  at  the  ford  nearest  the  sea.  The 
Roman  settlement  was  called  Interpromium,  and 


in  the  atrium  in  front  of  the  great  west  t| 
is  a  decayed  inscription  which  records  * 
certain  citizens  of  Sulmona  had  reconstru 
the  “  ponderarium  ”  of  the  village  or  did 
of  Interpromium  which  had  been  cast  cl 
by  an  earthquake.  In  the  time  of  Lu. 
1786,  the  inscription  was  more  easily  lea 
and  he  gives  it  as  follows  : — 


cives  Sulmonii.  Primus.  et.r  Fortunatus 
hoc  Ponderarium.  Pagi.  Interpromini 
vi  Terremotus.  Dilapsum.  a.  solo 
Sua.  pecunia.  restituerunt. 

To  the  left  of  the  atrium  or  porch  is  a  1 
which  was  once  vaulted,  but  is  now  open  L 
sky  and  filled  with  antique  fragments,  bet- 
which  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  has  sprung 
Here  are  fragmentary  inscriptions,  si 
altars,  and  various  portions  of  architect 
ornaments.  Walls  were  built  at  some  *i 
across  the  room  dividing  the  space,  and  ill 
are  mainly  formed  of  architectural  fragnuj 
In  one  of  them  bits  of  a  mosaic  pavement  ii 
be  seen,  and  many  portions  of  inscripticj 
sometimes  a  few  disjointed  letters,  sometj 
whole  words.  Here  are  also  stored  a  I 
many  pieces  of  Romanesque  and  medi| 
carving — caps,  portions  of  a  small  rose  winij 

The  church  had  a  Benedictine  monai 
attached  to  it  which  was  founded  by- 
Emperor  Lewis  II.  in  871  in  thanksgivinj 
the  driving  of  the  Saracens  out  of  Italy, ; 
the  island  called  Casauria,”  so  that  the  i 
preceded  the  monastery  and  had  nothing  t 
with  its  riches  or  splendour.  In  872  he  obt? 
the  bones  of  S.  Clement,  who  was  thought  1 
to  be  able  to  save  those  who  fell  into  the  Pe;' 
and  were  drowning,  since  he  had  been  dro' 
for  his  belief  in  Christ,  and  deposited  the 
the  church  which  was  then  dedicated  tc 
Holy  Trinity.  They  were  brought  from  R 
attested  by  various  miraculous  occurrences* 
placed  before  the  high  altar  on  May  27 
certain  Auderado  ceded  much  of  his  prod 


to  the  monks  for  the  building  of  the  monad 
and  in  874  it  is  referred  to  by  Count  Eribalj 
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8.  Clemente  in  Casauria :  Interior. 


It.  The  Emperor  largely  endowed  the 
nastery  and  gave  the  abbots  the  right  to  use 
,  imperial  sceptre  instead  of  pastoral  staff, 
ding  it  in  the  light  hand,  which  Ughelli 
;es  as  a  unique  concession.  The  first  abbot 
3  named  Romano,  priest  and  monk  of  the 
irch  and  monastery  of  S.  Mauro  on  the  hill 
Amiteraus.  Of  this  IXth  century  church 
ihing  remains  but  the  crypt.  The  twelve 
umns  which  support  the  vaults  are  antique, 
ae  of  them  tinted  and  very  dwarf.  The  caps 
the  four  which  support  the  apse  vault  are 
rinthian.  A  piece  of  the  original  pavement 
j  been  found,  and  shows  that  the  crypt  was 
rer  any  loftier.  In  the  apse  is  a  rough  stone 
ar  on  a  pedestal,  round  the  walls  remains  of  a 
:a  bench,  and  on  the  plastered  vault  rough 
oils  of  dark  green  with  spots  of  a  brown 
low  looking  like  twirling  serpents.  It  has 
le  small  naves  vaulted  with  quadripartite 
ulting,  and  is  approached  by  two  narrow 
tirs.  In  920  the  monastery  was  sacked  by 
j  Saracens.  The  monks  approached  Beren- 
rius,  who  gave  them  the  power  to  elect  an 
hot,  but  the  rebuilding  took  fifty  years,  and 
pears  to  hrtve  exhausted  their  resources,  for  in 
25  Abbot  Guido  found  the  place  in  a  deplor- 
le  state.  He  obtained  many  privileges  and 
mts  from  the  Emperors  Conrad  and  Hugo, 
d,  dying  in  1015.  left  the  monastery  much 
her.  Five  years  later  Abbot  Domenico  for 
e  first  time  asked  the  Roman  pontiff  for  a 
irivilegium  ”  against  bishops,  archbishops, 
unts,  barons,  and  all  those  who  wished  to 
ve  power  in  the  monastery.  Leo  IX.  was 


then  returning  from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  Normans,  and  subsequent  history 
shows  that  the  “  privifegium  ”  was  of  very  little 
avail  against  them.  In  1074  Abbot  Trasmondo 
fortified  the  “  Gastello  ”  outside,  also  renewed 
the  church  of  S.  Pelino,  and  commenced  to 
restore  that  of  S.  Panfilo  in  Sulmona.  “  Not 
content  with  the  humility  of  the  former  church 
built  by  the  Emperor  Lewis,  he  built  a  new 
church  in  the  place  which  is  still  called  1  ad 
sanctos  novos,’  to  which  he  obliged  the  con¬ 
gregations  to  move,  wishing,  if  he  had  time  and 
God  willed  it,  to  transfer  the  blessed  Clement 
there.”  Between  1076  and  1079  the  Norman 
Count  Malmazetto  put  Trasmondo  in  prison 
and  sacked  the  church  and  monastery,  and 
when  he  came  out  he  retired  to  his  bishopric  of 
S.  Pelino,  where  he  died  and  was  buried,  the 
monastery  remaining  waste.  Malmazetto  at 
last  was  imprisoned  by  the  Lord  of  Prezza,  and 
died  in  1037.  He  was  buried  in  the  crypt. 
Abbot  Grimoald  obtained  from  Urban  II.  the 
pastoral  staff  in  lieu  of  the  imperial  sceptre. 
He  commenced  the  restoration  of  the  buildings. 
Under  Paschal  II.,  successor  to  Urban,  in 
1101,  a  cardinal  named  A.gostino  had  the  tomb 
opened  to  see  whether  the  monastery  really 
possessed  the  body  of  S.  Clement,  and  a  body 
was  found  with  a  descriptive  inscription  in 
letters  of  gold.  Grimoald  made  the  altar,  and 
the  body  was  put  into  it.  and  it  was  sealed  with 
lead  and  with  iron,  being  dedicated  in  1105. 
A  small  piece  of  the  body  was  retained  and 
placed  in  a  reliquary.  The  great  authority  for 
I  the  history  of  the  abbey  is  the  “  Cluonicon 


Casauriense”  nowin  the  BibliothequeNationale 
in  Paris,  which  was  composed  by  the  monk 
Berardus  and  written  by  a  Magister  Rusticus 
at  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century.  The  glory 
of  the  monastery  culminated  under  Abbot 
Leonato,  who  was  elected  in  1155  and  built  the 
atrium  in  1176.  A.fter  his  death  and  that  of  his 
successor,  Abbot  Joel,  to  whom  the  fine  bronze 
doors  are  due,  it  began  to  decay. 

The  high  altar  stands  under  a  baldacchino  of 
stucco  on  four  columns,  which  appear  to  be  early 
XIVth  century,  raised  on  two  steps.  It  is  a 
Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  IVth  or  early 
Vth  century,  and  through  a  hole  the  Illrd 
century  tomb  of  Greek  marble,  carved  with 
floral  ornament,  can  be  seen,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  one  placed  in  the  altar  in  1 104.  On  the  top 
step  is  an  inscription  in  Roman  letters  of  the 
XVth  century,  probably  a  copy  of  the  earlier 
inscription.  It  runs  : — 

Hie  requiescit 

Sanctus  Clemens  S.  Petri  Discipulus 
Et  a  B.  Petro  secundus 
qui  jussu  Trajani  Imperatoris 
Ancora  ad  ejus  collum  ligata 
tuit  in  pelago  demersus. 

The  sarcophagus  wras  partially  cleared  of  the 
cement  which  overlaid  it  by  Sig.  Calore,  who 
has  charge  of  the  building,  and  under  whose 
careful  eye  investigations  and  excavations 
are  proceeding.  It  has  three  subjects  in  front 
with  wavy  flutings  between.  The  central 
subject  shows  an  “  orante  ”  sustained  by  two 
angels.  The  base  of  the  Easter  candlestick 
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is  probably  early,  a  detached  inscription  gives 
a  date,  1202,  and  name,  Magister  Berardus, 
ocopus  fieri  fecit.”  The  church  was  damaged 
by  earthquake  in  1348,  and  the  present  candle¬ 
stick  was  put  upon  the  old  base  when  other 
restorations  were  effected.  It  consists  of  a 
column  of  the  stone  of  Pesco  Sansonesco,  with 
an  elegant  cap  of  Gothic  foliage,  which  bears 
upon  its  abacus  (which  is  decorated  with  a 
band  of  mosaic)  an  hexagonal  prism  crowned 
by  six  spiral  colonnettes.  On  the  prism  are 
Cosmati  inlays.  Above  the  colonnettes  is 
another  cap  and  another  imperfect  prism  above. 
At  S.  Maria  d’Ara  Bona  there  is  a  somewhat 
similar  candlestick.  There  is  a  long  inscription 
on  the  base  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ambo, 
which  is  strange  in  design,  showing  great 
vigour  of  projection  in  the  details.  At  the  end 
of  the  inscription  the  name  of  the  sculptor 
occurs,  “  Frater  ego  Jacopus  tibi  martir 
supplico  Clemens.  Istud  opus  recipe  atque 
mi  hi  sis  Clemens.  A.  Pop  +.”  Probably  he  was 
of  Popoli.  He  may  also  have  worked  on  the 
facade.  The  ambo  at  8.  Pelino  is  probably 
also  his,  being  much  like  this.  The  church 
is  a  Latin  cross  in  plan,  nearly  150  ft.  long, 
and  about  63  ft.  broad  in  the  transepts  and 
50  ft.  in  the  nave.  There  are  eight  pointed 
arches  with  piers,  the  piers  level  with  the  large 
arch.  The  nave  is  of  the  full  height  only  above 
these,  and  is  built  of  a  fine  local  stone  called 
“  pietra  gentile,”  from  Valle  S.  Maria,  near 
Pesco  Sansonesco.  On  the  outside  this  higher 
part  has  three  round-arched  splayed  windows  on 
each  side;  a  string  runs  round  them  at  a  little 
distance  and  unites  them  horizontally.  Colon¬ 
nettes  rise  from  the  springing  of  this  arch, 
dividing  the  wall  into  equal  spaces,  and  a 
crowning  cornice  of  little  arches  and  a  dentilled 
string  above  is  so  arranged  that  three  rest  on 
corbels  between  each  couple  of  columns.  The 
arches  are  pointed,  and  a  rosette  is  beneath 
each.  The  apse  has  the  same  kind  of  arcading, 
but  with  round  arches,  of  which  the  colon¬ 
nettes  enclose  two  instead  of  three ;  in  the 
centre  are  six  corbels  above  a  square-headed 
moulded  window,  with  the  usual  Apulian 
beasts  on  corbels  below  it.  The  outside  of  the 
crypt  shows  a  small  pointed  window  flanked  by 
two  circular  discs  in  high  mouldings,  and  others 
in  the  flat  wall.  Abbot  Leonato’s  wall  is 
outside  the  ancient  wall  of  the  crypt,  and  has 
therefore  closed  the  other  original  windows. 
The  windows  at  the  end  of  the  aisles  are  round- 
headed,  and  have  projecting  hood  moulds, 


with  columns  and  caps.  After  the  earthquake 
of  1348  they  built  a  great  arch  and  wall  to  close 
the  high  nave,  and  in  the  XVth  century  the 
present  bell-tower  was  built  to  replace  the 
ruined  ancient  sacristy  and  campanile. 

The  general  design  of  the  atrium  is  shown 
in  the  drawings.  It  appears  probable  that 
there  was  once  an  oratory  over  it,  converted 
into  cells  at  a  later  date.  'The  square  windows 
appear  to  be  Xllth  century.  Probably  the 
whole  was  altered  after  the  XIVth  century 
earthquake  with  old  material.  Only  one  of 
the  lions  which  supported  the  columns  remains, 
the  other  vanished  during  some  badly-managed 
restorations  before  Sig.  Galore  came  into  power. 
On  one  of  the  caps  may  be  seen  the  abbatial 
sceptre,  and  above  it  the  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  Those  of  the  central  arch  bear 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  above, 
on  the  curve  of  the  arch,  are  several  figures 
with  inscribed  scrolls — Rex  Salamon,  Sanctus 
Clemens,  an  angel,  and  Rex  David.  A  pointed 
arched  cornice  runs  beneath  the  windows. 
The  vaulting  arches  to  the  church  and  the 
arches  above  the  doors  are  slightly  horseshoe 
in  shape.  On  the  architrave  of  the  central 
door  is  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
church  and  monastery  and  the  translation  of 
the  relics  of  S.  Clement,  and  in  the  lunette 
S.  Clement  enthroned,  with  SS.  Phcebus  and 
Cornelius  on  the  right  and  Abbot  Leonato 
on  the  left  holding  a  model  of  the  church  ; 
rosettes  and  leaves  like  the  ambo  fill  the  corners. 
Above  the  left  door  is  a  relief  of  S.  Michael, 
with  the  dragon  on  a  square  stone  inserted  ; 
on  the  right  is  a  Virgin  and  child,  copied  from 
a  Byzantine  original  and  inscribed  MP  0T. 
On  the  jambs  of  the  central  door  are  figures 
beneath  canopies,  very  French  in  style  ;  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  apse  is  a  capital  with 
vine  leaves  studied  from  nature.  Sig.  Calore 
believes  that  French  workmen  were  employed 
and  compares  the  church  with  S.  Benoit-sur- 
Loire,  and  the  Xllth  century  Provencal 
churches. 

The  bronze  doors  are  very  interesting, 
though  not  so  early  as  others  of  the  same 
type  elsewhere  in  South  Italy.  They  were 
probably  made  for  Abbot  Joel  in  1191.  Thereare 
seventy-two  square  panels,  with  bands  between 
and  rosettes.  The  panels  were  inlaid  in  patterns 
with  gold,  which,  of  course,  has  vanished. 
The  top  row  shows  four  figures  of  abbots,  with 
rosettes  in  the  corner  panels  outside  them. 
Beneath  these  rosettes  are  a  series  of  three - 


towered  castles,  with  a  list  of  the  places  « 
which  the  abbey  had  jurisdiction,  which  reae 
to  the  bottom  row.  The  other  panels  • 
filled  with  interlacing  figures,  rosettes,  crci 
in  circles,  a  crescent  moon  with  a  star  ove. 
and  another  with  a  cross,  both  in  circles,  • 
In  the  fourth  row  from  the  ground  the'  • 
handles  occur,  twisted  and  held  in  liens’  mouJ 
Oriental  influence  appears  strongly  in  detd 
both  of  ornament  and  subject,  but  one  of  1 
figures  is  inscribed  Abbot  Joel,  and  since  Rdl 
of  Melfi  made  the  doors  of  the  tomb  of  Bd 
mond  at  Canosa,  near  the  beginning  of  1 
century,  which  also  show  Oriental  in  flu  d 
very  strongly,  there  seems  no  reason  for  supu 
ing  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  Italians.  | 
F.  H.  A 


AN  ULTRA-MODERN  GERMAN  VILLA 
This  illustration  of  a  villa  built  at  Tlj 
kirchen,  near  Munich,  from  the  designs  ol 
Munich  architect,  Herr  Rank,  is  °redul 
from  a  recent  illustration  in  the  Archi\ 
lonische  Rundschau.  It  is  an  example  of  ] 
curious  forms  of  development  of  mod] 
German  taste  in  domestic  architecture.  I 
give  also  the  plan. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATE 
VISIT  TO  KETTERING  DISTRICT.  . 

The  sixth  and  last  visit  of  the  summer  ses] 
of  visits  was  made,  for  the  week-end,  to  >] 
interesting  district  around  Kettering,  frj 
Friday,  the  16th  inst.,  to  the  following  Monel 
morning,  and  was  well  attended,  particulal 
by  the  photographers  of  the  Assoc  iati 
Meeting  at  St.  Pancras,  the  party  left  at  5.45  p 
and  found  comfortable  quarters  awaiting  thi 
at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Kettering. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  17th,  in  glorious 
shine,  the  party  left  for  a  long  round,  personal 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  of  Ivetterii 
whose  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  buildiil 
of  Northamptonshire,  and  whose  valuai 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  programn 
were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  membd 
Passing  cn  route  the  interesting  church  : 
Barton  Seagrave,  with  its  Norman  doorw 
and  remains  of  the  early  church,  we  reach 
Islip.  This  charming  Perpendicular  churi 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  remarkable  for' 
good  proportions  and  tall,  elegant  spire,  a 
the  peculiar  plan  of  the  piers  of  its  nave  arcaci 
— a  narrow  strip  of  masonry  placed  axiai 
north  and  south,  and  having  engaged  colurc 
east  and  west  of  it  to  support  the  group  | 
mouldings  of  the  arches.  This  peculiarity  ’ 
see  repeated  in  several  neighbouring  church' 
evidently  a  local  type  of  masonry  execut 
at  this  period.  A  mural  tablet,  on  the  sou' 
internal  wall  of  the  tower,  to  the  memory 
Dame  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  J.  Washington  (ij 
1624),  proved  interesting.  Other  featuni 
worth  notice  were  the  octagonal  font  and  tjl 
stoup  inside  the  south  door. 

A  short  drive  of  two  miles  brought  us  to  t  a 
village  of  Lowick,  the  church  of  St.  Pet<l 
receiving  our  attention, chiefly  for  its  Perpendicl 
lar  lantern  tower,  at  the  west-end  of  t  Ij 
church,  and  its  old  glass,  with  the  monumenl 
of  the  XVth  century.  The  octagonal  lanteil 
with  its  group  of  twelve  pinnacles,  each  crowni| 
with  a  weather  vane,  is  carried  on  the  thing 
walls  of  the  square  tower,  small  squinchfl 
serving  to  carry  the  canted  sides.  The  sediliig 
both  of  the  chancel  and  the  chapel  north  it 
the  chancel,  were  good  specimens  of  the  styll 
But  the  interest  here  centred  more  particular.^ 
on  the  fine  tombs  (1)  of  Ralph  Greene,  141! 
with  its  alabaster  effigies  of  himself  and  k  I 
wife  Katherine,  and  (2)  of  Edward  StafforoU 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  1499,  in  the  south  cliapil 
(of  Our  Lady).  The  former  lies  between  til 
chancel  and  chancel  aisle,  and  the  figure  of  till 
Lord  of  Drayton  is  in  armour,  grasping  tl  a 
hand  of  his  wife,  the  head-dress  of  the  femailJ 
figure  being  the  rich  but  exaggerated  mode  efl 
dressing  the  coiffure  which  obtained  at  thi:jj 
period.  The  beautiful  work  in  the  canopiel 
heads  of  this  tomb,  with  the  band  of  angajj 
figures  in  niches  surrounding  the  tomb  below 
forms  a  delightful  specimen  of  early  XVth  ceri 
tury  carving.  Fortunately  the  indenture  enterei 
into  between  the  employer  and  her  masons  b> 
still  in  existence,  and  relates  how  the  widow! 
Katherine,  retained  two  “kervers” — to  win 
Thos.  Prentys  and  Robt.  Sutton — to  execute! 
before  the  feast  of  “  Pasques,”  anno  1420 1 
“  bein  honestement  et  profitablement,”  thlj 
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iptuous  tomb  of  alabaster,  and  find  the 
erial,  for  the  sum  of  40 1.  sterling, 
he  other  tomb,  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 

1  died  in  the  closing  year  of  the  XVth 
(iury,  is  also  a  very  beautiful  and  rich  piece 
work.  The  marginal  inscription,  with  its 
I  scrolls  dividing  the  words,  is  a  remarkable 
le  of  lettering,  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
?rd.  The  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  effigy  are 
ported  by  two  small  and  quaintly-carved 
res  of  kneeling  monks.  A  third  tomb,  a 
slab  with  brasses  let  into  it,  is  that  of 
»ry  Greene,  of  a  date  intermediate  between 
*e  above  mentioned,  1467,  and  shows  us 
figure  clothed  in  a  tabard.  The  north 
j  has  some  very  fine  and  rich  stained  glass 
;he  upper  half  of  each  window  (the  lower 
lg  plain),  and  dating  perhaps  a  century  ! 
ier  than  the  windows  in  which  they  are 
rted. 

'he  inexorable  summons  from  the  whipper-in 
he  party  bore  us  away  from  this  most  interest- 
structure,  to  repair  for  refreshment  to  the 
telry  of  the  White  Horse,  and  immediately 
ir  to  proceed  to  Drayton  Manor,  lying  in  the 
k  quite  near  (the  seat  of  Mrs.  Stopford 
kville),  where  the  party  was  hospitably 
jived,  and  after  a  conducted  survey  of  the 
mises,  left  to  wander  at  will.  It  was  here 
had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gotch’s  antiquarian 
sarch,  and  a  plan  he  had  prepared,  chrono- 
cally  coloured,  served  to  elucidate  the 
;ory  of  the  house.  Once  a  manor,  seized 
n  the  Saxon  owner  by  the  greedy  conqueror, 
passed  to  the  De  Veres  in  the  time  [of 
lry  II.,  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford  (Aubrey) 
ag,  we  know,  its  owner  ;  and  it  remained 


with  the  De  Veres  till  one  Sir  Walter  took  to 
himself  the  name  of  Drayton,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  His  descendant,  Sir  Simon  de 
Drayton,  received,  1328,  a  licence  to  crenellate, 
and  proceeded  to  erect  the  house  with  enclosed 
forecourt,  that  we  now  see,  much  altered 
indeed,  but  easily  traceable.  Walpole  wrote 
to  his  friend  Montague  in  1763  : — “  The  front 


!  is  a  brave,  strong  castle  wall,  embattled  and 
j  loopholed  for  defence,  .  .  .  the  mansion 

:  all  towers  and  turrets,  .  .  .  not  a  rag 

|  in  it  under  forty,  fifty,  or  a  thousand  years  old.” 
|  The  great  hall,  the  solar  adjoining,  and  the 
front  buildings  were  Simon’s  work,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  know  that  the  old  roof  of  the 
hall  is  still  preserved  intact,  but  invisible, 
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because  of  the  plaster  ceiling  inserted  at  a 
lower  level. 

Henry  Greene,  in  1450  (he  was  afterwards  the 
Earl  whose  tomb  we  had  seen  at  Lowick), 
altered,  and  indeed,  rebuilt  the  greater  part  of 
the  house,  and  no  more  was  apparently  done 
till  in  1584  it  was  again  enlarged  by  Lewis, 
third  baron  (1572-1601),  and  this  Elizabethan 
work  is  perhaps  the  best  portion  of  the  house. 
John  Thorp  is  said  to  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  his  scheme.  This  comprised 
the  entire  north-east  wing,  with  its  vaulted 
cellars,  the  two  wings  of  the  courtyard,  and  the 
front  overlooking  the  pleasaunce.  When  Lady 
Mary  Mordauut  married  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
much  improvement  was  done,  and  we  see  the 
magnificent  ironwork  of  cir.  1700,  in  gates, 
railings,  and  grilles,  bearing  her  cypher.  Tijon 
was  then  in  his  prime,  and  although  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  him  can  be  traced,  probably  his 
craftsmen  executed  some  of  the  work.  Then 
it  was  that  the  interior  of  the  hall  was  re¬ 
modelled  ;  the  facade  of  the  courtyard  added, 
and  the  front  portion  improved.  Lady  Mary’s 
second  husband  was  Sir  John  Germain,  who 
came  over  with  William  III.,  and  has  left  us  the 
magnificent  gardens,  with  their  terraces,  ponds, 
balustrades  and  lead  vases,  as  well  as  the 
colonnades  of  the  forecourt.  The  present  owner 
has  done  much  to  restore  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  everywhere  is  her  loving  care 
apparent.  We  left  with  much  regret,  time  being 
short,  and  pushed  on  to  Weekley  Rise,  for  a 
pleasant  rest  in  Mr.  Gotch’s  delightful  garden. 
After  tea,  the  party  proceeded  by  the  fields 
to  see  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Weekley,  and  the 
almshouse,  or  Montague  Hospital.  The  church 
is  Decorated,  containing  an  effigy  tomb  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Montague,  who  died  in  1556,  the 
father  of  the  Sir  Edward  who  founded  the 
almshouse,  dated  1611,  with  its  quaint  motto 
“  What  thou  doest  do  yt  in  fayth,”  and  the 
hexameter  from  Ovid  below  the  sundial, 
“  Tempora  labuntur  tacitisque  senescimus 
annis  ”  (“  Time  flows,  and  we  grow  old  tliro’ 
silent  years  ”).  The  building  has  a  fine  door¬ 
way  and  gable  over,  still  in  remarkably  good 
repair,  but  only  two  occupants  remain.  When 
they  are  gone  the  charity  will  presumably  lapse. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  church  and  alms¬ 
house  is  the  park  gate  of  Boughton,  whose 
ample  avenues  laid  out  by  John  the  Planter, 
afforded  a  pleasant  stroll  before  reaching  the 
house,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
It  was  the  first  Duke  of  Montagu,  Ralph, 
who  built  the  house,  and  incorporated  parts 
of  the  previous  Elizabethan  structure,  and  the 
second,  John  (the  Planter),  who  beautified 
the  demesne,  enlarged  the  work  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  left  us  the  wings  of  the  large 
house,  one  of  which  is  still  unfinished.  A 
lengthy  perambulation  through  the  state  rooms 
brought  to  a  close  the  first  day’s  programme, 
and  so  back  at  dusk  to  our  hotel. 

Sunday  broke  even  more  fine  and  sunny  than 
the  day  before,  and  an  early  start  enabled  us 
to  get  to  Geddington  before  the  hoar  of  service. 
The  village  is  picturesque,  and  boasts  a  good 
group  in  its  bridge,  cross,  and  church,  all  in 
close  proximity.  The  cross  is  one  of  the 
Eleanor  crosses,  a  Xllltli  century  relic,  but 
differing  from  the  others  at  Northampton  and 
Waltham,  and  probably  from  those  formerly 
at  Charing,  Cheap,  Dunstable,  Stony 
Stratford,  and  Lincoln.  But  the  statues  on 
the  Geddington  cross  are  clearly  by  the  same 
hand  as  those  at  Northampton,  perhaps  by 
John  de  la  Battaile,  the  records  and  accounts  of 
the  executors  being  still  extant  ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  Geddington  one  in  these.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  being  triangular  in  plan, 
standing  on  a  hexagonal  base  ;  and  the  canopies 
sheltering  the  figures  are  carried  on  slender 
shafts  in  front  of  the  figures,  which  results  in 
partially  concealing  the  sculpture,  to  its  detri¬ 
ment.  These  crosses,  originally  nine  in  number, 
were  all  erected  between  1201  and  1294. 

Passing  on  to  Stanion,  we  made  a  brief  survey 
of  the  church,  which  has  a  well-proportioned 
spire  and  a  good  font,  and  is  linked  with  a 
tradition  of  the  surrounding  Rockingham 
forest.  Proceeding  on  our  route,  we  passed  the 
quarries  whence  is  obtained  the  Weldon  stone  ; 
their  output  appears  limited,  judging  from 
superficial  evidence,  but  it  must  not  De  for¬ 
gotten  that  from  time  immemorial  has  this 
stone  been  worked,  Kirby  Hall  and  even  old 
St.  Paul’s  being  built  of  it.  So  also  are 
many  Cambridge  colleges,  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
Fleet-street,  and  others.  But  to  the  uninitiated 
let  it  be  said  that  the  Weldon  and  the  Ketton 
atone  are  one  and  the  same. 


Passing  slowly  through  Great  Weldon,  the 
better  to  observe  its  little  lodge  (illustrated  in 
Mr.  Gotch’s  book)  and  its  many  interesting 
houses,  we  drove  along  by  Deene  Park  (Lady 
Cardigan’s)  to  Kirby  Hall,  where  the  inexorable 
official  allowed  us  three  brief  but  busy  hours. 
Its  departed  magnificence  has  been  often 
described ;  its  present  neglected  stateliness 
cannot  be  described  here.  It  should  be  seen 
and  pondered  over.  Perhaps  the  unfortunate 
selection  of  its  site  was  its  condemnation,  but 
in  spite  of  drawbacks,  it  remained  habitable 
down  to  1820. 

The  mansion,  built  by  “  Humfree  Staffard,” 
remains  very  much  as  he  left  it ;  John  Thorpe’s 
plan  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Soane  Museum, 
and  on  it  he  records  “  I  layd  ye  first  stone, 
A°-  1570.”  It  was  sold  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  in  1575,  the  year  Stafford  died,  but 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  viewing  his 
purchase  till  1580,  and  his  successor,  another 
Sir  Christopher,  employed  Inigo  Jones  to  add 
to  and  beautify  the  work  of  Thorpe.  His 
additions  were  not  of  an  extensive  character, 
only  insertions  being  made  to  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  a  staircase 
(now  destroyed),  a  gateway  in  the  outer  court, 
the  side  entrances,  and  a  few  other  minor 
features.  The  terraces,  gardens,  bridge,  even 
the  church,  are  gone,  without  more  than  mere 
traces  and  the  house  itself  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  ruin  ;  but  a  small  amountof  timely  care  will 
preserve  its  solitary  grandeur  for  many  years. 

Our  allotted  time  having  run  out,  and  being 
unable  to  visit  Gretton,  which  was  on  our 
programme,  we  drove  on  to  the  picturesque 
and  charmingly-situated  village  of  Rockingham. 
The  castle  was  not  to  be  seen  on  a  Sunday, 
but  we  obtained  a  peep  of  the  massive  embattled 
gateway,  dating  from  1275. 

We  diverged,  on  our  homeward  journey,  to 
Rushton,  but  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen 
ere  we  reached  it ;  so  on  to  Kettering. 

The  Association  must  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  the  visit ;  a  week-end,  once  in  the 
year,  affords  good  opportunity  of  both  study 
and  social  reunion,  and  when  the  members  have 
the  assistance  of  such  ciceroni  as  Mr.  Gotch, 
eminent  but  genial  withal,  such  visits  cannot 
fail  of  success,  the  weather  always  permitting. 
- »  ♦  « - 
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‘  SCIENCE  AND  ART  ”  :  RELIEF. 

HIS  panel,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy  during  the 
present  year,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
five  panels  representing  the  Arts 
and  Crafts,  to  be  placed  in  the  marble  staircase 
leading  to  the  ballroom  in  the  “  Grosvenor,” 
Glasgow. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Geo.  Bell, 
of  Glasgow.  The  scupltor  is  Mr.  Albert  H. 
Hodge,  of  London. 


COUNTY  HALL,  NORTHALLERTON. 

This  building  is  in  course  of  erection  tor  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  County  Council. 
The  design  was  selected  in  a  limited  competition 
ten  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  being  the 
assessor.  The  original  plans  have  been  re¬ 
modelled  to  meet  more  recent  requirements, 
and  have  been  designed  with  a  view  to  future 
extension. 

A  feature  has  been  made  of  the  hall  and 
grand  staircase  leading  to  the  anteroom  and 
council  chamber,  in  which  Hopton  Wood  stone  is 
being  largely  used.  The  building  is  faced  with 
red  Leicestershire  sand  stock  bricks  and  stone 
from  the  Hollington  quarries,  and  the  roofs 
are  to  be  covered  with  thick  light-green 
Westmorland  slates. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  Howe  and  Co., 
West  Hartlepool,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Brierley,  of  York. 

The  drawing  was  hung  in  this  year’s 
Academy.  _ 


PENN  HOUSE,  WESTON,  NEAR  BATH. 

The  designs  shown  herewith  are  a  scheme 
for  remodelling  a  house  built  in  the  “  Italian 
Villa  ”  fashion  about  forty  years  ago. 

The  existing  house  stands  on  sloping  ground, 
with  its  principal  aspects  to  the  south  and  west. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the 
north  side  are  the  stables,  designed  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon. 

The  scheme  of  remodelling  has  been  to  some 
extent  governed  by  the  plan  of  the  old  building, 
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part  of  which  is  to  remain,  and  this  has  n 
sitated  the  position  of  the  hall,  which  is  into 
to  be  top-lit.  The  walls  are  of  Bath  ; 
ashlar. 

A  start  has  been  made  with  the  bill 
room  wing,  and  the  work  is  being  carriec 
by  Messrs.  Jacob  Long  and  Sons,  of  ] 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintenc 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  of  London. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  I 
Academy  this  year. 


BLACKWOOD  HOUSE,  BYFLEET,' 
SURREY. 

This  house  is  now  being  built  in  Dai 
Park,  Byfleet.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  am 
14  in.  thick  above  the  plinth,  and  covered 
cement  rough-cast.  The  roof-tiles  are  j 
to  imitate  old.  The  framing  of  the  verai 
is  of  teak. 

In  the  hall  the  panelling  is  of  bassv 
stained  and  oiled,  and  this  and  all  the  ma 
pieces  are  being  made  by  Mr.  J.  White,  o 
Pyghtle  Works,  Bedford.  The  floors  oi 
billiard-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  are  of  wood  bl 
laid  by  the  Acme  Woodblock  Flooring  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Garrett  and  Son,  Balham,  art 
builders,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Sut 
and  Sutcliffe,  London.  The  illustrations 
sent  to  us  under  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Sutc 
which  oily  was  therefore  attached  to  the  j 


THE  BRITISH  FIRE  PREVENT 
COMMITTEE’S  VISIT  TO  BU  DAPES 

As  already  chronicled,  the  British  1 
Prevention  Committee  organised  a  small  ( 
mission  to  attend  the  Budapest  Fire  Cong 
to  which  the  Executive  Officers  had  receive 
invitation,  in  return  for  the  hospitality  tc 
Hungarian  visitors  at  the  Fire  Prevei 
Congress  held  in  London  in  1903.  The  de 
tion  included  officers  of  the  National 
Brigades’  Union,  representing  the  Counc 
that  body,  which  had  received  a  similar  ini 
tion.  The  Commission  numbered  ten  andi 
away  from  England  for  seventeen  days,; 
besides  visiting  Budapest  made  several; 
portant  inspections  on  the  return  joui 
namely  at  Vienna,  Munich,  Nuremburg,  Fil 
fort,  and  Cologne. 

Of  the  papers  read  at  Budapest,  there  i 
two  on  the  Baltimore  fire,  of  which  we 
already  published  one  by  Mr.  Ellis  Mar  si  j 
there  were  two  on  Theatre  Safety ;  on< 
Fire  Alarms  ;  one  on  Mill  Protection  ;  and 
on  the  Chemistry  of  Fire  Protection,  v 
might  be  deemed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  b 
ing  world. 

The  following  were  the  resolutions  ar 
out  of  the  discussion  of  these  papers,  v 
should  be  of  interest  to  architects,  and  in  prei 
ing  them  we  consider  that  particularly  1 
relating  to  the  Mills  and  Factories  should 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Horae  Authority 
Resolutions. 

“  Mills  and  Factories. — 1.  These  shouli 
provided  with  properly  organised  private 
brigades  to  meet  the  early  stages  of  an  emergi 
and  these  brigades  should  be  officially  insp< 
at  regular  intervals. 

“  2.  Any  fire  or  alarm  of  fire  in  a  mill  or  fac: 
however  slight,  should  be  immediately  repc 
to  the  local  authority,  with  the  view  of  prevei 
similar  occurrences  ;  and  failure  to  immedii 
make  such  a  report  should  be  heavily  penalise 

“  3.  The  preventive  measures  against ; 
possible  outbreak  of  fire  in  mills  and  fact 
should  be  increased  by  a  more  systematic  c 
lopment  of  the  structural  regulations  defi 
watchmen’s  duties  and  responsibilities. 

“  Theatres. — It  is  absolutely  essential  tha 
stage  scenery  and  properties  be  rendered 
inflammable  in  a  reliable  and  permanent  mai 
and  that  all  the  constructional  parts  of  a  s 
be  of  a  fire-resisting  character. 

“  Chemistry  of  Fire  Protection. — The  gret 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  chemistr 
fire  protection,  in  the  interests  of  fire  preventi 

“  Fire  Alarms. — The  public  authorities  sli 
give  greater  attention  to  the  installatioi 
modern  fire  alarm  systems  in  the  minor  u 
and  rural  districts.” 

Of  the  above  resolutions,  those  relating  tc 
non-inflammability  of  scenery  and  the  chemi 
of  Fire  Protection  in  some  degree  overlap™ 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  questioi 
chemistry  for  the  purposes  of  Fire  Preven 
was  given  an  important  position  at  the  Bx 
pest  gathering,  for  it  has  been  too  long  neglec 
with  the  result  that  much  has  not  yet  been  d 
which  might  long  ago  have  been  accomplisl 

The  Conference  was  followed  by  a  mee 
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“SCIENCE  AND  ART" :  RELIEF.— Mk.  Albert  H.  Hodge.  Sculptor. 
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the  International  Fire  Service  Council, 
which  Mons.  Cazier  (France),  Mr.  Sachs 
gland),  Count  Szechenyi  (Austria-Hungary), 
Herr  Westphalen  (Germany)  were  elected 
b  Presidents  for  the  ensuing  first  four  years, 
the  seat  of  the  Council  again  fixed  at  Luxern- 
g.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that1  also  on  the 
^national  Fire  Service  Council  the  building 
1  was  duly  represented,  for  besides  the 
;lish  representative  being  an  architect,  Herr 
Jtphalen  is  by  profession  a  building  surveyor, 

)  has  only  of  later  years  become  Fire  Chief 
Hamburg. 

mong  the  work  which  the  Council  will 
bably  be  talcing  in  hand  will  be  the  considers  - 
of  an  International  Fire  Service  Dictionary, 
rilich  not  only  the  fire  service  terms,  but  | 
iy  general  building  terms,  may  probably 
ncluded. 


County  Hall,  Northallerton.  (See  page  316.) 

The  Commissioners  visited  the  scene  of 
the  large  store  fire  at  Budapest,  and  also  the 
flour  mills.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
visit  at  Budapest  was  the  one  paid  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Royal  Opera  House,  which  has 
the  first  stage  erected  on  the  “  Asphaleia  ” 
scheme  and  which  is  equipped  with  sprinklers. 
These  sprinklers  were  put  into  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commissioners,  the  entire  stage 
being  flooded  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  com¬ 
plete  deluge  of  water. 

As  to  Budapest  generally,  the  development 
of  the  city  has  been  much  marked  of  late  years. 
Innumerable  new  public  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  their  fa9ades  are  of  considerable 
architectural  importance.  The  new  Royal 
Palace  at  Buda  is  now  complete,  and  is  also  a 
very  fine  example  of  its  class. 

At  Vienna,  those  members  of  the  Commission 


who  had  visited  it  before  did  not  find  any  very 
great  progress  in  the  development  of  that  city 
during  the  last  ten  years  ;  but  such  of  the  new 
buildings  as  were  being  put  rip  are  certainly  of 
very  substantial  character,  and  all  showed  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  good  architectural 
frontage.  From  the  Commissioners’  point  of 
view,  the  visit  to  the  new  Gerngross  Stores, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  completion,  and  to 
the  Court  Theatre  were  probably  the  principal 
events.  The  Fire  Brigade  is  undoubtedly  a 
splendid  one,  but  it  lacks  well-built  stations. 

At  Munich  the  Commissioners  certainly  saw 
a  great  deal  that  was  new  and  of  first-class 
character.  The  new  retail  stores  in  course  of 
erection  there,  for  Messrs.  Emden  and  Messrs. 
Tietz,  were  buildings  of  high  order,  carefully 
designed,  well  and  rapidly  constructed,  and 
unique  of  their  kind.  They  were  of  considerable 
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architectural  pretensions,  and  the  architect’s 
design  had  been  well  conceived  and  executed. 
The  architect  of  both  these  places  is  Prof. 
Littman,  who  was  also  the  architect  of  the  new 
Regent  Theatre,  which  is  situated  outside  the 
town  proper,  and  which  was  visited  by  the 
Commission.  The  large  new  fire  station  was 
also  of  considerable  architectural  merit,  and 
far  above  the  average  of  this  class  of  building. 

At  Frankfort  the  party  visited  the  new  stores 
of  Messrs.  Sohmoller.  This,  although  still  in 
the  builders’  hands,  was  in  full  working  order, 
and  very  clearly  showed  the  whole  principles 
on  which  the  stores  are  now  laid  out.  It  is 
obviously  wise  that  these  buildings  are  dealt 
with  abroad  under  separate  or  special  regulations 
by  the  local  authorities,  both  as  to  building  and 
maintenance.  The  fire  risk  of  these  buildings 
is  enhanced  by  the  enormous  cubic  extent 
occupied  without  due  separation  into  individual 
risks.  The  new  Municipal  buildings  were  struc¬ 
tures  calling  for  the  comment  of  the  Commission, 
as  also  a  number  of  the  new  public  buildings, 
such  as  the  post-office. 

At  Cologne  there  was  seen  an  excellently 
built  fire  station,  most  carefully  planned,  and 
very  charmingly  though  simply  decorated. 
There  was  also  the  usual  new  store  building 
(belonging  to  Messrs.  Tietz),  but  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  owing  to  the  many  excep¬ 
tional  technical  devices  used  in  that  building. 

In  the  two  last-named  cities,  Frankfort  and 
Cologne,  as  also  in  Nuremburg,  which  was  visited 
by  the  Commissioners,  there  were  new  theatres, 
which  they  went  over  most  carefully.  The 
one  at  Nuremburg  was  still  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  the  other  two  were  completed.  The 
Nuremburg  one  and  that  of  Frankfort  were  from 
the  designs  of  Herr  Seeling,  the  well-known 
German  theatre  architect ;  the  one  at  Cologne 
is  designed  by  Herr  Carl  Moritz,  who  is  an 
adherent  of  the  “  Art  Nouveau  ”  School.  All 
three  theatres  contained  much  that  was  in¬ 
structive,  though  little  that  was  essentially 
novel,  i.e.,  novel  as  compared  with  what  was  to 
be  seen  some  ten  years  ago  when  the  evolution 
in  theatre- building  in  Germany  was  taking 
place.  All  three  were  built  by  their 
respective  municipalities  ;  the  Nuremburg  one 
for  both  opera  and  drama,  the  other  two  for 
drama  only.  The  municipalities  who  own  them 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very  splendid 
buildings  they  have  got,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  expenditure, 
for  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

Speaking  generally,  throughout  the  journey 
the  Commissioners  were  struck  by  the  care  taken 
in  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
run  up,  and  by  the  great  interest  shown  by 
owners,  whether  business  men  or  Corporations, 
that  their  buildings  should  be  of  architectural 
pretensions  and  be  admired  as  works  of  archi¬ 
tecture  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  remark  that  the 
Commission  had  the  benefit  of  having  the  whole 
of  its  programme  most  carefully  mapped  out 
in  advance,  with  the  aid  of  the  British  Consular 
Officers,  and  that  the  local  authorities  did  their 
best  to  show  the  visitors  what  they  wished 
to  see.  It  is  also  needless  to  add  that  the 
Foreign  Municipal  Officials  were  most  hospitable, 
as  this  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Sachs  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  of  the  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Committee,  together  with  Mr.  Horace 
Folker,  of  the  National  Fire  Brigades’  Union, 
acted  as  joint  Hon.  Secretaries.-  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  a  detailed  illustrated  report  of  the 
journey  will  be  shortly  issued  by  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  will  probably  take  the  form  of  one  of  its 
usual  red  books. 


Old  Scarborough. — A  protest  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Times  against  the  proposal  of 
the  Corporation  to  remove  the  ancient  market- 
cross  from  its  present  original  site.  As  the 
writer  further  animadverts  upon  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  old  names  of  some  of  the  streets — 
for  instance,  “  Merchants’-row  ”  (the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Flemish  traders)  to  “East- 
borough”;  “  Blackfriarsgate  ”  to  “Queen- 
street”;  and  “The  Common”  to  “Victoria- 
road  ” — we  may  remind  our  readers  that,  on 
August  27,  1892,  we  published  a  historical 
article  upon  Old  Scarborough,  wherein  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  places  cited,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  several 
“gates.”  the  word  “gate,”  for  “street,”  being 
indicative  of  Danish  occupation. 


THE  JUNIOR  INSTITUTION  OF 
ENGINEERS : 

Summer  Meeting  in  Germany. 

Perhaps  the  decision  that  Germany  should 
be  the  location  of  the  present  summer  meeting 
of  this  society  may  have  been  regarded  by  some 
of  its  many  friends  as  of  too  ambitious  a  charac¬ 
ter,  but  the  great  success  of  the  gathering  has 
justified  in  a  most  ample  manner  the  Council’s 
selection  of  the  rendezvous.  They  had  no 
doubt  counted  upon  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
German  engineers.  It  was  unmistakably  so, 
the  members  being  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  throughout  the  extensive  tour,  which 
included  Dusseldorf,  Oberhausen,  Benrath, 
Elberfeld,  Hanover,  Berlin,  Mariendorf,  Char- 
lottenburg,  Leipsic,  Frankfort-on-Maine,  Hanau, 
Homburg,  and  the  Rhine. 

The  proceedings  opened  on  August  13, 
when  in  the  evening  at  the  fine  Municipal 
Concert  Hall  at  Dusseldorf  the  civic  authorities 
tendered  greetings  on  the  Institution’s  first 
entrance  to  the  Fatherland.  Associated  in  the 
ceremony  as  hosts  were  the  Institution  of  Ger¬ 
man  Iron  Founders,  the  Lower  Rhine  District 
Association  of  German  Engineers,  and  the 
Dusseldorf  Institution  of  Architects  and  Engi¬ 
neers.  Mr.  Samuel  Cutler,  jun.,  the  Junior 
Engineers’  chairman,  on  this  occasion  and  at 
other  times  gave  fluent  utterance  in  the  Teutonic 
tongue  to  the  Institution’s  acknowledgments, 
as  did  also  Mr.  F.  R.  Durham,  of  Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  an  inspection 
of  the  Dusseldorf  Exhibition,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Emile  Hess,  its  engineering  features,  of 
course,  receiving  special  attention.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  an  early  train  was  taken  for  Oberhausen, 
where  are  situated  the  great  iron,  steel,  and 
engineering  works  of  the  Gutehoffnungshutte. 
Two  divisions  were  formed  for  visiting  them, 
one  proceeding  to  the  blast  furnaces,  steel 
works,  rolling  mills,  etc.,  the  other  to  the  steel, 
iron,  and  metal  foundries,  engine  and  bridge 
works,  etc.  There  appeared  to  be  plenty  of 
work  under  execution,  and  an  extensive  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rolling  mill  was  in  course  of  building. 
After  being  entertained  to  luncheon  in  the 
Works  Club  House,  the  members  went  to  the 
Benrather  Crane  Works,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Europe  and  has  attained 
such  a  well-merited  reputation  for  the  excellence 
of  its  products.  Both  steam  and  electricity  are 
employed  as  motive  power.  The  methods  of 
testing  the  various  parts,  systems  of  erection, 
and  other  details  were  fully  explained  to  the 
visitors. 

On  leaving  Dusseldorf  the  party  made  for 
Elberfeld  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Langen 
Mono- Rail  Suspended  Electric  Railway,  which 
presents  so  many  novel  points  of  engineering 
interest.  In  this  system  the  carriages  are  hung 
and  travel  from  an  overhead  rail,  which  may 
be  fixed  at  any  level  above  ground  or  may  be 
carried  along  the  roof  of  a  brick  tunnel  or  iron 
tube.  Another  example  occurs  at  Loschwitz, 
near  Dresden.  The  Elberfeld  line  has  a  length 
of  eight  and  a  quarter  miles  and  has  been  in 
operation  since  March,  1901.  It  now  carries 
about  10,000,000  passengers  per  annum.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  engineers  a  complete  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  line  was  made,  including  car-sheds, 
power-house  (current  is  supplied  from  the 
municipal  works),  stations,  etc.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  members  arrived  at  Hanover,  where 
on  the  next  day  the  first  visit  was  to  Messrs. 
Korting  Brothers’  Works,  erected  in  the  year 
1871,  and  now  giving  employment  to  2,500 
hands.  The  chief  products  are  gas-engines, 
appliances  for  steam-users  and  manufacturers, 
pumps,  boilers  for  steam  and  water  heating, 
radiators,  etc.  Some  special  experiments  with 
Korting  injectors,  steam-jet  elevators,  con¬ 
densers,  blowers,  pulsators,  etc.,  were  carried 
out.  The  Korting  ejector  condenser  is  well 
known  in  England,  over  fifty  electric-light  and 
power  stations  being  fitted  with  it.  An  interest¬ 
ing  application  of  the  spray  nozzle  was  illus¬ 
trated  as  it  would  be  employed  in  cooling  con¬ 
denser  water.  It  was  also  applicable  to  laying 
dust  in  colliery  workings,  purifying  air  of  public 
buildings,  damping  tobacco,  etc.,  cleaning 
blast  and  producer  gases.  Some  powerful 
gas-engines  were  seen  in  the  erecting  shop,  both 
of  the  Otto  and  the  Clerk  cycle.  The  former 
are  built  up  to  200  h.-p.  in  one  cylinder,  and  the 
latter  single-acting  up  to  300  h.-p.,  or  double¬ 
acting  up  to  1,500  h.-p.  in  one  cylinder.  The 
largest  installation  (40,000  h.-p.)  of  the  Korting 
double-acting  Clerk  cycle  engine  is  at  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Works.  The  importance  of 
the  heating  engineering  department  of  Messrs. 


Korting  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tl 
annually  5,500  tons  of  castings,  1,500  tonsi 
wrought-iron  tubes,  and  33,000  valves  are  rna 
use  of.  Hospitable  entertainment  follow 
the  visit,  and  the  Hanover  Engine  Works  W' 
then  inspected.  .  . 

They  were  founded  in  1835  and  have  develop 
to  such  an  extent  that  about  2,000  workn: 
are  now  employed.  The  manufacture  of  lol 
motives  forms  the  principal  work  carried  1 
that  department  having  been  started  in  18 
The  total  output  to  date  has  been  close  2 
4,300,  and  forty  engines  can  be  fitted  up  si  in 
taneously.  The  electric  central  station,  w 
engines  of  1,500  L-h.-p.,  attracted  spec 
attention,  and  various  processes  with  hea 
tools,  etc.,  were  arranged  to  be  going  on  dun 
the  members’  tour  of  the  works.  The  toasts 
the  “  Hannoversche  Maschineban  ”  hav. 
been  observed  on  leaving,  the  members  tli 
made  their  way  to  the  Westinghouse  Bre 
Company’s  Works,  the  construction  and  ope 
tion  of  the  brake  being  fully  explained,  with  t 
aid  of  an  experimental  apparatus  such  asi 
installed  at  the  London  depot,  King’s  Crci 
The  Hanover  Gas  Works  were  then  entered, 1 
that  the  Paris  electro-turbine  gas  ret-, 
charging  machine  might  be  seen  at  work.  rJ 
rapidity  of  its  action  was  most  striking,  l 
as  the  machine  has  only  just  been  introduc 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  definite  results  of 
working  at  Hanover  for  any  length  of  tini 
In  carriages  which  were  kindly  provided  I 
Mr.  L.  Korting,  the  engineer  of  the  Works,  a 
who,  by  the  way,  is  President  of  the  Gern: 
Association  of  Gas  and  Water  Engineers  t 
year,  the  members  then  had  a  most  enjoy  a 
drive  to  Herrenhausen  ;  the  fountain  display 
a  notable  feature  of  the  beautiful  grounds 
was  seen. 

Mr.  Korting  also  acted  as  cicerone  to  1 
members  on  the  following  morning,  when  1 
Zoological  Gardens,  provincial  museum,  a 
other  places  were  visited.  In  the  aftemc 
came  the  journey  to  Berlin,  which  was  reach 
at  about  seven  o’clock. 

Friday  morning  was  occupied  by  a  mi 
interesting  visit  to  the  Berlin  Electric  Ov) 
head  and  Underground  Railway  and  to  1 
works  of  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske.  Asse 
bling  at  the  Potsdamer  Platz  station  of  1 
railway,  the  party  were  met  by  the  enginei 
and  taken  by  train  to  the  terminus  of  the  li: 
Warschauer  Brucke.  The  car  depot  and  wo; 
shops  were  shown,  and  after  proceeding  • 
rail  from  Schleischer  Thor  to  Mockern  Bare 
the  members  walked  over  the  bridge  to  1 
power  station  of  the  railway.  The  plant  h 
consists  of  three  Borsig  engines  of  1,200  h.l 
maximum,  and  an  engine  of  1,800  h.-p.  by  t 
Gorlitzer  Maschinefabrik.  The  dynamos 
directly  coupled  to  the  engines  and  are  shtl 
generators  for  800  kilowatts  at  750  volts,  ci 
structed  by  Siemens  and  Halske.  After  go: 
through  the  junction  triangle  the  party  tel 
train  again  to  the  terminus  of  the  line,  an® 
the  Students’  Union  Club  at  Charlottenbil 
were  entertained  to  luncheon  by  Messrs.  Siemo 
and  Halske,  their  works  being  visited  in  \ 
afternoon. 

In  the  large  machine  shop  of  the  works  i 
preparation  and  mounting  of  the  various  par 
of  dynamos,  motors,  etc.,  was  seen.  Otl) 
shops  were  occupied  with  resistances,  start: 
and  regulating  resistances,  apparatus  for  li; 
and  accessories  for  lifts  and  cranes,  switi 
boards  and  switches,  high-current  apparat: 
cut-outs,  and  line  articles.  The  mar 
facture  of  arc  lamps  was  also  shown,  a 
in  the  testing-rooin  a  highly  interesting  colli 
tion  of  different  types  of  lamps  were  seen  n 
ning.  The  Institution’s  summer  dinner  i 
successfully  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Centi 
Hotel,  Berlin,  the  opportunity  being  taken  1 
presenting  to  Mr.  Durham  a  leather  writi: 
case  suitably  inscribed  in  expression  of  ( 
members’  appreciation  of  his  valuable  servr> 
as  Hon.  Secretary.  On  the  following  day  »' 
Mariendorf  Gas  Works  of  the  Imperial  Cor 
nental  Gas  Association  were  visited  in  1! 
morning,  and  the  Royal  Technical  High  Sch< 
at  Charlottenburg  in  the  afternoon.  The  t 
works  are  of  the  most  modern  description  a 
afforded  the  members  an  excellent  example: 
the  latest  practice  in  that  class  of  work,  havs 
been  completed  as  recently  as  the  autumn: 
1901.  Special  features  consist  of  the  coal  hau 
ling  plant,  inclined  retorts  coke  convey: 
machinery,  naphthaline  washer,  cyanop 
washer,  overhead  loading  station  for  the  t 
ammoniacal  liquor,  etc.,  A  new  holder  x 
seen  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Berlin  a 
I  haltische  Co.  The  whole  of  the  side  sheets  t 
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>e  riveted  by  pneumatic  riveters,  air-com- 
ising  plant  having  been  put  clown  for  the 
pose.  At  the  Charlotten  burg  School,  where 
>rtunately  there  were  no  technical  guides  to 
v  the  members  round,  perhaps  the  most 
ting  feature  was  the  large  laboratory  con¬ 
ing  representative  gas,  oil,  and  steam  engines 
very  type,  aggregating  over  800  h.-p.,  with 
esponcling  boiler  power,  by  means  of  which 
students  could  test  under  actual  working 
lit  ions  every  kind  of  motive  power  plant. 
1  visit  concluded  the  programme  of  the  first 
k. 

n  Monday  afternoon,  August  22,  the 
V  left  Berlin  for  Leipsic,  remaining  there 
Wednesday,  when  they  went  on  to  Frank 
■on-Maine.  On  the  invitation  and  under 
guidance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bindley,  an  English 
neer  who  has  achieved  great  distinction  on 
Continent,  the  Water  and  Electricity 
'ks  at  Frankfort  and  the  Sewage  Works  at 
au,  all  of  which  were  designed  and  carried 
by  him,  were  inspected.  The  arrange¬ 
rs  made  for  these  visits  were  most  excellent 
might  well  be  followed  in  this  country, 
dons  to  the  members  going  over  each  works, 
Bindley,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  draw- 
,  gave  a  general  description  in  the  form  of  a 
t  lecture.  Members  were  thus  in  possession 
ie  general  characteristics  of  the  undertaking 
in  a  much  better  position  for  seeking  any 
ial  information  having  reference  to  their 
branch  of  work.  A  fact  which  may  not 
rally  be  known  which  was  elicited  in  the 
se  of  the  visit  was  that  to  Mr.  Lindley  is 
y  due  the  introduction  into  Germany  of  the 
ions  steam  turbine  of  large  power. 

1  excursion  to  Homburg  took  place  on 
ay  afternoon,  when  the  director  of  the 
is  conducted  the  members  over  the  old  and 
buildings,  where  baths  of  every  description 
sbtainable  ;  the  eight  mineral  springs  and 
pumping  plant  for  raising  the  water  for  use 
lie  baths  were  also  seen.  On  the  historic 
iaus  Terrace  dinner  was  served  in  the 
ing,  followed  later  by  the  fireworks  of  the 
nal  Summer  Festival.  It  was  a  delightful 
rience  altogether.  The  next  day  the 
ibers  travelled  by  train  from  Frankfort  to 
rich  to  join  the  Rhine  express  steamer  for 
rip  to  Bonn,  and  thence  by  train  to  Cologne, 
so  on  to  Flushing  and  England.  It  should 
lentioned  that  two  extra  visits  occurred, 
it  Berlin  to  Mr.  W.  Pittler’s  Experimental 
ks,  and  the  other  to  Messrs.  Pittler’s  Lathe 
ks  atJLeipsic. 

- — - 

PLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT. 

ie  Building  Act  Committee  of  the  London 
ity  Council,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
nst.,  dealt  with  the  following  applications 
ir  the  London  Building  Act,  1894.  The 
js  of  applicants  are  given  in  parentheses  : — 
Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections . 
Pancras. — Erection  of  a  projecting  clock 
he  Oxford  Vaults,  Kentish  Town-road, 
Pancras,  shown  on  the  plans  submitted 
si's.  Murray  and  Co.). — Consent. 

[  George,  Hanover-square. — Erection  of  a 
'window  in  front  of  No.  3.  Deanery-street, 
j-iane,  St.  George,  Hanover-square 
srs.  G.  Trollope  and  Sons  and  Colls  and 
I  Ltd.,  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Joice.y). — Consent. 
mdsworth. — Erection  of  buildings  on  the 
side  of  Streatham  High-road,  Streatham, 
ho  Streatham  Lodge  estate  (Mr.  P.  C. 
es). — Consent. 

thnal  Green,  North-east. — Erection  of 
ings  on  the  south  side  of  Old  Ford-road, 
nal  Green,  between  Nos.  12  and  30,  with 
ons  to  an  advanced  line  of  frontage 
srs.  Davis  and  Emanuel  for  the  East 
Dwellings  Company). — Consent. 
pham. — Retention  of  a  wooden  porch  at 
233.  Queen’ s-road,  Battersea  (Messrs, 
lin  Brothers). — Consent. 
pham. — Retention  of  porches  to  eight 
s  of  residential  flats  on  the  west  side  of 
nder-sweep,  Battersea,  between  No. 
..avender-sweep  and  Limburg-road  (Mr. 
rl.  George). — Consent. 

■y. — Erection  of  projecting  piers  and  cor- 
i  and  an  oriel  window  at  Winchester 
e,  London-wali  and  Old  Broad-street, 
(Mr.  J.  Belchor  for  the  Trustees,  Execu- 
)and  Securities  Insurance  Corporation). — 
Imt. 

iwich. — Erection  of  a  porch  at  No. 
Forest  Hill-road,  Lewisham  (Mr.  H.  INI. 
yn). — Consent. 

enwich. — Erection  of  canopies  to  twenty- 
houses  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
3achy-gardens,  Old  Charlton  (Messrs. 
Dod  and  Rye. — Consent. 


Lewisham. — Erection  of  an  addition  at  the 
rear  of  No.  37,  London-road,  Forest  Hill,  to 
the  lino  shown  upon  the  plan  submitted 
(Messrs.  Dorrell  Brothers  for  Mr.  A.  J. 
Durrell). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West.— Erection  of  an  enclosed 
porch  with  steps  and  a  wooden  hood  at  No. 
50,  Maida-vale,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  T.  F. 
Green  for  Mr.  L..  W.  Green).— Consent. 

Mile-end. — Erection  of  a  wood  and  iron  sign 
in  front  of  the  “Black  Boy”  inn.  Mile-end- 
road  (Mr.  W.  Husband  for  Mrs.  E.  A.  Coake). 
—Consent. 

Wandsworth.— Erection  of  porches  to  six 
semi-detached  houses  to  be  erected  on  the  east 
side  of  Upper  Parkfields,  Putney  (Mr.  J.  C. 
Radford). — Consent. 

Wandsioort-h. — Retention  of  a  projecting 
pent  roof  at  No.  21,  Lyford-street.  Wands¬ 
worth-common  (Messrs,  j.  A.  J.  Woodward 
and  Sons  for  Mr.  C.  T.  Coggin).— Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Retention  of  a  wooden  porch 
and  balcony  and  two  bay  windows  to  a  build¬ 
ing  on  the  west  side  of  Gwendolen-avenue, 
Putney  (Mr.  J.  C.  Radford  for  Mr.  W.  R. 
Williams). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Erection  of  porches  in  front  of 
Nos.  59  and  60,  Shrewsbury-lane,  Plumstead 
(Messrs.  J.  II.  and  F.  F.  Hutchings). — Consent. 

Woolwich.— Erection  of  a  shop  and  studio 
on  the  north  side  of  Eltham-road.  Lee.  at  the 
corner  of  Meadowcourt-road  (Mr.  G.  E.  Clay 
for  Mr.  R.  B.  Dailies). — Refused;  undesir¬ 
able  to  permit  the  existing  frontage  in 
Eltham-road  to  be  disturbed. 

Finsbury,  Central. — Erection  of  a  proposed 
building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  61  to  71  (od 
numbers),  inclusive,  Collier-street,  Penton- 
ville  (Mr.  S.  D.  T.  Pettit  for  Messrs.  Everett 
and  Co.). — Refused ;  for  same  reason  as  pre¬ 
ceding. 

Hackney ,  Central. — Erection  of  buildings  on 
the  south  side  of  Darnlev-road,  westward  of 
No.  1,  to  the  line  shown  upon  plan  submitted 
(Mr.  J.  Hamilton  for  Mr.  A.  B.  Salmen). — 
Refused ;  for  same  reason. 

Hackney,  North.— Erection  of  a  one- story 
office  building  on  the  north  side  of  Manor- 
road.  Stoke  Newington,  eastward  of  No,  4, 
to  line  shown  upon  plan  submitted  (Messrs. 
Turner  and  Holditch  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Nurse).— 
Refused. 

Islington.  lPes£. — Erection  of  a  one-story 
shed  at.  the  rear  of  No.  21  and  23.  Victoria- 
road,  Holloway,  to  abut  upon  Chalfont-road, 
to  lino  shown  upon  plan  submitted  (Mr.  H.  0. 
Ellis  for  Mr.  G.  R.  Tindall).— Refused. 

Kensington,  North. — Erection  of  a  covered 
way  at  No.  24,  Dawson-place.  Kensington 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson  for  Mr.  T.  B.  Wirgman). 
— Refused. 

Kensington.  South. — Erection  of  a  one-story 
shop  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  11,  Beauchamp- 
place.  Brompton-road.  Kensington  (Messrs. 
G.  E.  Hart  and  Co.  for  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Wear¬ 
ing). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — Erection  of  one-story  shops  in 
front  of  Nos.  86,  88,  90,  and  92,  ‘  Brownhill- 
road,  Catford,  to  line  shown  upon  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  (Mr.  T.  A.  Boughton  for  Mr.  J.  Allen). 
—Refused. 

Westminster.— Erection  of  one-story  shops  in 
front  of  Nos.  79,  81,  83,  and  85,  Viotoria-street, 
Westminster,  to  line  shown  upon  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  (Mr.  B.  Woollard  for  Mr.  II.  Webley). 
—Refused :  it  is  considered  undesirable  to 
sanction  the  erection  of  the  proposed  shops 
on  land  at  present  in  use  by  the  public. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bethnal-green,  South-west. — Erection  of  an 
addition  to  No.  453,  Bethnal-green-road, 
Bethnal-green  (Messrs.  Harrington  and  Ley 
for  Mr.  J.  Smith). — Consent. 

City. — Retention  of  a  one-story  building  on 
the  western  side  of  Swan-street,  Aldgate,  with 
the  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street  (Mr.  A. 
Whitelaw  for  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company). — Consent. 

Westminster. — Application  of  Mr.  T.  Kissack 
for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within  which  the 
re-erection  of  the  rear  portion  of  No.  6,  Bucking- 
ham-gate.  Westminster,  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  Stafford- 
place.  was  required  to  be  commenced  and 
completed. — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Erection  of  houses  with  bay 
windows  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Back- 
lane,  Artillery-place,  Woolwich,  and  the 
widening  of  Back-lane  as  shown  on  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  (Mr.  H.  O.  Thomas). — Consent. 
Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

Finsbury ,  Central. — Certain  deviations  from 
the  plan  certified  bv  the  District  Surveyor  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  re-erection  of 
No.  85.  Goswell-road.  St.  Luke’s  (Mr.  A. 
Young  for  the  Improvements  Committee  of 
the  Council). — Consent. 

Holborn. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certi¬ 
fied  bv  the  District  Surveyor  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  building-  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  20  and  22,  Neal-street,  Holborn, 


as  shown  upon  plans  submitted  (Mr.  M.  T. 
Saunders  for  Messrs.  Watney,  Combe,  Reid, 
and  Co.). — Consent;  but  that  the  applicant 
be  informed  that  the  above  consent  must  not 
be  taken  as  in  any  way  approving  the  water- 
closet  shown  on  the  ground  plan,  which  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Council’s  by-laws 
made  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891.  ‘ 

Strand.—  Deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  re-erection  of  Nos.  48  and 
49.  Jermyn-street,  St.  James’s,  as  shown  upon 
plans  submitted  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr. 
S.  T.  Miller). — Consent;  but  without  approval 
of  the  pavement  lights  and  vaults,  which  will 
require  the  sanction  of  the  local  authority. 
Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Erection  of  a 
stone,  iron,  and  glass  porch  at  No.  73,  South 
Audley-stroet,  St.  George,  Hanover-square 
(Mr.  P.  Waterhouse). — Consent. 

Strand. — Erection  of  a  projecting  clock  and 
two  oriel  windows  at  Nos.  41  and  43.  Wardour- 
street.  Shaftesbury-avenue  (Mr.  H.  M.  Wakley 
for  Mr.  W.  Clarkson). — Consent ;  but  without 
approval  of  the  pavement  lights  shown  on  the 
deposited  plan. 

Greenwich.— Erection  of  two  wooden  oriel 
windows  at  No.  7,  Crooms-hill,  Greenwich,  in 
the  position  and  as  shown  upon  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  (Mr.  H.  Bugden  for  Mrs.  E.  C.  Crook). 
Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Erection  of  a 
one-story  shop  at  No.  2,  Princes-row.  Buck- 
ingham-palace-road  (Mr.  E.  Stevens  for  Mr. 
H.  G.  Pett). — Refusal;  within  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadways. 

Brixton.—  Erection  of  buildings  on  the  site 
of  Nos.  422  and  424,  Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton  (Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Peacock  for  Mrs. 
Lockhart). — Refused  :  less  than  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance  from  centre  of  street. 

St.  Pancras,  West. — Erection  of  a  water- 
closet  on  the  forecourt  of  Nos.  13  and 
14,  Miller-street.  Camden-town  (Mr.  T.  F. 
Strutt  for  Mr.  H.  Ward). — Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Deptford. — Erection  of  a  building  to  be 
used  as  a  greenhouse  and  cycle-shed  in  the 
garden  at  the  side  of  No.  144,  Breakspears- 
road.  Brockley  (Messrs.  Jenkins  and  Sons  for 
Mr.  H.  J.  Morriss). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Temporary  Building. 
Jlotherhithe. — Retention  of  a  wood  and 
iron  coffee-house  at  the  Rotherhithe-tunnel 
works  on  the  north  side  of  Rotherhithe-street, 
Bermondsey  (Messrs.  Price  and  Reeves). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Battersea. — Three  intended  dwelling-houses 
to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working 
class,  and  proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting 
upon  a  street,  on  a  site  at  the  rear  of  houses 
in  Stainforth-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  E.  Cannell). 
— Consent. 

Width  of  Way.  Space  at  Bear,  and  Projections. 

City. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
bv  the  District  Surveyor  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  building  on  the- 
site  of  Nos.  4  and  6.  Copthall-avenue,  City 
(Messrs.  E.  Runtz.  and  Ford  for  Messrs.  J. 
Chessum  and  Sons). — Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Bear. 
Wandsworth. — Erection  of  two  buildings  on- 
the  north-west  side  of  High-street,  Tooting, 
westward  of  Selkirk-road — extension  of  time- 
(Messrs.  D.  Watney  and  Sons).— Consent ; 
Messrs.  Druces  and  Attlee  (similar  application)1 
to  be  informed  of  this  decision. 

Space  at  Bear,  Means  of  Escape,  and 
Projections. 

Strand. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified1 
by  the  District  Surveyor  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  29  and  30.  St.  James-street,  and 
Nos.  26,  26a.  and  27,  Bury-street,  St.  James’s, 
with  projecting  balconies  and  porch  next  St. 
James-street  (Mr.  L.  W.  Green  for  Mr.  J. 
Gluckstein). — Consent :  but  not  approving  the- 
water-closets  in  the  basement,  which  do  not 
appear  to  comply  with  the  Council’s  by-laws- 
made  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891. 

Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  proposed  to 
be  provided  in  sixth  story  of  same  new  build¬ 
ing. — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — Formation  of  new  streets  for 
carriage  traffic  out  of  Tooting-bec-road  and 
Upper  Tooting-road,  Upper  Tooting.  Wands¬ 
worth  (Messrs.  Lucas  and  Sons  for  Mr.  F.  W. 
Lucas.  Mr.  E.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  H.  Ericksen). — 
Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Laying  out  of  a  new 
street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Amhurst-park-road  to  Stamford-hill,  Hackney 
(Mr.  C.  Cheston  for  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kelsey). — 
Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Extension  of  the  period 
within  which  a  new  street  to  lead  fron» 
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Scrubbs-lane  to  Hithe-road,  Hammersmith, 
was  required  to  be  clearly  defined  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public  (Mr.  E.  Collins). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Extension  of  period  for  the 
new  street,  to  be  named  Howitt-streei,  to  lead 
from  Haverstock  hill  to  Glenilla-street,  Hamp¬ 
stead  (Mr.  C.  T.  Bentley). — Consent. 

Battersea. — Variation  from  the  plan  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  the  formation  of  two  new  streets 
at  the  rear  of  proposed  buildings  on  the  east 
side  of  St.  John’s-road,  Battersea,  between 
Battersea-riso  and  Beauchamp-road,  so  far 
as  relates  to  a  reduction  in  the  number,  and 
•an  alteration  in  the  size,  of  the  stables  and 
stores  in  such  new  street. — Consent. 

Greenwich. — Retention  until  August  23,  1905, 
of  temporary  gates  at  each  end  of  the  new 
street  to  lead  from  Kidbrook-grove  to  St. 
Germain's-place,  Blackheath. — Consent;  houses 
in  the  street  not  to  be  inhabited  until  all 
gates  and  barriers  removed. 

Clapham. — Laying  out  for  carriage  traffic 
of  a  street  to  lead  from  Kendoa-road  to  High- 
street,  Clapham  (Mr.  J.  Donkin  for  the 
executors  of  the  late  T.  G.  Foster).— Refused ; 
street  not  being  of  the  full  width  of  40  ft. 
clear. 

Wandsworth. — Laying  out  of  new  streets 
for  carriage  traffic  on  the  Fisher-estate,  be¬ 
tween  Leigham-court-road  and  Valley-road, 
Streatham  (Mr.  J.  S.  Gabriel).  — Refused ;  no 
direct  communication,  and  portions  of  the 
gradients  steeper  than  1  in  20. 

Formation  of  Streets  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Norwood. — Formation  of  six  new  streets  for 
carriage  traffic  on  the  Sanders  estate  on  the 
west  side  of  Denmark-hill  and  east  side  of 
Poplar-walk,  Herno-hill  (Messrs.  R.  Ellis  and 
Son  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Sanders). — Consent. 

Erection  of  buildings  on  a  piece  of  land  on 
the  oast  side  of  Poplar-walk  and  south  side  of 
Ferndene-road,  Herne-hill.  to  abut  also  on 
proposed  new  streets  (Messrs.  R.  Ellis  and 
Son  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Sanders). — Consent. 

Space  at  Bear. 

Southwark,  West. — Modification  of  the  pro 
visions  of  section  41  of  the  Act,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  cart- 
shed,  and  three  stories  over,  on  the  east  side 
of  Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  to  extend  over 
part  of  the  open  space  at  the  rear  of  a  stable 
building  on  the  north  side  of  Orange-street 
(Mr.  E.  Carritt  for  Mr.  J.  Sainsburv). — 
Consent. 

If  andsworth.—-  Modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Vants-road.  Tooting,  with  an  irregular  open 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  W.  Bartholomew). — 
Consent. 

Space  at  Bear  and  Means  of  Escape  from  the 
Top  of  High  Buildings. 
i\  ewington,  West. — Modification  of  the  pro- 
visions  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
Buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
■erection  of  a  building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  17 
and  19,  Newington-causewav,  Newington,  at 
the  corner  of  Union-road  with  an  irregular 
space  at  the  rear  and  to  extend  above  the 
diagonal  line  (Mr.  W.  Gilbee  Scott  for  Lord 
Radstock). — Consent;  and  also  as  to  means  of 
■escape  in  case  of  fire. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

City. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  provided  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
stories  of  a  proposed  addition  to  Winchester- 
house,  Old  Broad-street  and  London-wall  (Mr. 

J.  Belcher  for  Trustees,  Executors,  and  Securi¬ 
ties  Insurance  Corporation). — Consent. 

City  of  London. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  topmost 
story  of  Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe  In¬ 
surance  Company's  premises,  at  the  corner  of 
Lombard-street  and  Cornhill  (Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson  for  the  Company). — Consent. 

St.  George \  Hanover -square. — Means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided 
on  the  fourth  story  of  the  Oriental  Club,  No. 

18,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  for 
the  Club). — Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — -Plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  pit  or  vault  in  front  of  the  Glaucus- 
street  generating-station  (Mr.  H.  Heckford 
for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Poplar). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — Plans  for  the  construction  of  an 
addition  to  the  engine-room  at  the  electric 
light  station.  Globe-lane,  Woolwich  (Mr.  F. 
Sumner  for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Woolwich).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — Plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  cooling  towers  at  the  generating- 
station.  Richmond-street  and  Salisbury-street 
(Mr.  A.  Wright  for  the  Council  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  of  St.  Marylebone). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Lewisham.— Erection  at  the  Century  Works.  I 
Conington-road,  Lewisham,  of  a  covered  way  I 


to  unite  the  test-room  block  with  the  main 
shop,  by  which  uniting  the  buildings  will 
exceed  250.000  cubic  ft.  in  extent  (Messrs. 
Elliott  Brothers). — Refused. 

Dwelling -houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 
Camberwell,  North. — Licenoe  granted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council  of  Camberwell 
for  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  on  low- 
lying  land  situated  in  Beckett-street  and 
Bailey-street,  Camberwell,  in  accordance  with 
plans  submitted  on  their  behalf  by  Mr.  W. 
Oxtoby,  Borough  Engineer). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — Licence  granted  to  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Council  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  on  low-lying  land  in 
Webber-row  site,  Southwark,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  submitted  on  their  behalf  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  Superintending  Architect  of 
the  Council). — Consent. 

- .  ♦  • - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Boys’  School,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Building  Committee  of 
the  Douglas  School  Board,  held  recently, 
the  Committee  considered  the  report  from 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  of  London,  the  architect 
appointed  to  advise  the  Board  on  the  com¬ 
petitive  designs  sent  in  for  the  proposed  new 
school  in  Demesne-road.  Mr.  Robson  reported 
that  in  his  opinion  the  designs  submitted  under 
the  motto  “  Stabit  ”  (the  authors  being  Messrs. 
Bottomley,  Son,  and  Wellbum,  of  Middles¬ 
brough)  for  a  central  hall  school  were  the 
best  sent  in.  The  Committee  recommend 
that  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bottomley,  Son, 
and  Wellburn  be  accepted  by  the  Board, 
subject  to  the  conditions  issued  to  architects 
in  connexion  with  the  competition. 

Barnet  Isolation  Hospital. — The  com¬ 
mittee  have  accepted  the  plans  marked 
“  Economy,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hugh  Goodman  (Read¬ 
ing)  ;  and  have  awarded  the  premium  of  30 
guineas  to  Messrs.  Woodrow  and  Hilsdon 
(Chancery-lane,  London),  and  the  premium  of 
•20  guineas  to  Messrs.  Nicholls  and  Hollyday 
(Birmingham). 

Public  Library,  Whitehaven. — In  the 
above  competition  the  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Greig,  Fairbairn,  and 
Macniven,  31,  York-place,  Edinburgh  ;  the 
second  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Mellon,  City-chambers, 
York  :  and  the  third  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchinson, 
11,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  London.  The 
designs  were  to  be  on  view  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Whitehaven,  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  of 
the  present  week. 

- — - 

J -  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Reinforced  Concrete.  Bj'  Charles  H. 
Marsh .  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  A.M.Inst.M.E.  (Archi¬ 
bald  Constable  and  Co.  31s.  6d.) 

By  Nile  and  Euphrates.  By  H.  Valentine 
Ge?re.  (Ed  nburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  8s.  fid.) 

The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  By 
John  Ruskin.  Pocket  Edition.  (George  Allen. 
4s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.)  ■  3*0  .3  *  3  ^ 

Carpentry  Workshop  (^Practice.  By 
Charl  s  F.  Mitchell  and  George  A.  Mitchell. 
(Cassel  and  Co.  Is.  fid.) 

Building  Stones.  Ecrted  by  Paul  N.  Has- 
luck.  (Cassell  and  Co.  6d.) 

Road  and  Footpath  Construction.  Edited 
by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  (Cassell  and  Co.  fid.) 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  (Edward  Stanford.  2s.  fid.) 
- ♦  - 

dorresponbence. 

“THE  DRAINAGE  OF  A  HOUSE.” 
Sir,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  briefly  to 
reply  to  Mr.  Samuel  Smith's  letter  in  your 
last  "issue  (September  17)  re  above? 

My  article,  criticising  Mr.  Smith’s  paper, 
was  not  written  with  the  object  of  showing 
the  width  of  my  own  knowledge  or  the 
narrowness  of  another’s,  but  simply  to  foster 
a  desire  to  elicit  intelligent  discussion  on  the 
best  methods  of  sanitation  as  applied  to 
house  drainage. 

It  has  brought  forth  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Smith,  which  shows,  at  least,  a  want  of 
courtesy  in  descending  to  personalities.  His 
strictures,  however,  are  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  as  I  do  not  consider  any  good  purpose 
is  achieved  by  recrimination,  I  must  there¬ 
fore  decline  to  be  drawn  into  any  disputation 
with  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  I  do  not  resent 
the  judicious  criticism  of  anything  I  have 
written,  and  still  less  do  I  want  to  force  my 
views  on  anyone  who  disagrees  with  them. 

W.  R.  Purchase. 


£be  Stubent’s  Column. 

NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT.  1 
Chapter  IX. — The  Use  of: 

REAT  strides  have  been  made  in  i 
last  ten  years  in  the  manufactur 
cement,  and,  although  it  is  used- 
most  purposes  of  building,  etc.,  wh 
at  one  time  lime  was  the  cementing  mate 
employed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  proportifi 
advancement  has  been  made  in  its  proper  r 
and  one  often  hears  the  expression  that  it  isi 
expensive,  whereas,  by  judicious  use,  it  may 
employed  cheaply  and  profitably. 

The  opinion  so  often  expressed  that  a 
ticular  cement  is  bad  is  true  only  in  : 
instances,  the  cause  of  failure  being  genertj 
attributable  to  improper  handling. 

Newberry  says,  “  the  first  consideration] 
preparing  cement  concrete  is  to  combine  i| 
materials  in  such  proportions  as  to  produce] 
greatest  possible  density.  This  is  accomplisl] 
by  using  just  enough  of  the  finer  material  t< 
the  voids  in  the  coarse  material.  The  percij 
age  of  voids  in  the  latter  should  in  all  cases 
carefully  determined.  This  is  most  sinii 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  metal  box 
1  cubic  ft.  capacity.  This  is  filled  with  Ij 
material  to  be  tested,  well  shaken  down,  str 
off  level,  and  weighed.  Water  is  now  pourer 
at  one  corner  until  it  rises  even  with  the  surfi 
and  the  weight  again  taken.  The  different! 
the  weight  of  water  filling  the  voids  of  ii 
material.  As  1  cubic  ft.  of  water  well 
G2-5  lb.,  from  the  weight  of  water  found  <j 
percentage  of  voids  can  be  calculated.  In 
case  of  sand  this  method  will  not  answer,  as 
difficult  to  completely  fill  the  voids  of  sanoi 
adding  water.  The  voids  can,  howevere 
readily  calculated  from  the  weight  of  a  cubic  i. 
and  the  specific  gravity.  The  specific  grar 
of  quartz  sand  is  2‘65.  A  cubic  foot  freefe 
voids  would  therefore  weigh  2-fi5  x  6•2•5• 
165-4  lb.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  s; 
well  shaken  down,  is,  however,  found  to  be  e 
1 12  lb.,  a  difference  of  534  lb.  The  propon 
.  ■  fl  f  53  4  x  100, 

ot  voids  is  therefore  — ,  or  42  o  per  c 
lbir4  1 

“  The  calculations  of  the  proportion  in  w> 
the  materials  are  to  be  mixed  is  as  follow.-v 
Let  us  assume  a  sand  with  32-3  per  cent 
voids  and  gravel  with  359  per  cent.  To  til’! 
voids  in  the  gravel  with  sand  we  shall  rect 
35 -9  volumes  of  sand  to  100  volumes  of  grq 
or  1  to  2'8.  To  fill  the  voids  of  the  sand  1 
cement  we  shall  require  32-3  per  cent,  of  1 
or  11 ’6  parts  by  volume.  The  theorer 
proportions  will  thus  be  cement,  11(3;  s 
35'9  ;  gravel,  100  ;  or,  1  to  3-1  to  8-6.  It! 
common  practice  to  increase  the  proportici 
sand  more  or  less  above  that  calculated  to  o 
pensate  for  imperfect  mixing,  to  obtain  i 
crete  of  greater  strength.  This,  however,  i, 
error.  There  is  one  proportion,  and  one  onli 
which  a  given  sand  and  stone  can  be  mixed- 
give  the  minimum  of  voids.  This  is  the  t 
portion  in  which  they  should  always  be  mil 
whether  a  rich  or  poor  concrete  is  requ| 
Cement  1,  sand  31,  gravel  8'6  may  seem  i 
poor  concrete,  but,  in  fact,  is  good,  the  seerr 
the  quality  being  the  correctness  of  the  ( 
portions. 

“  A  small  variation  in  the  amount  of  san 
gravel  will  convert  it  into  an  inferior  cone 
To  improve  the  strength,  cement  only  shoul 
increased,  the  increase  of  sand  would  wei 
the  concrete:  properly  proportioned  com 
even  of  1  to  3  to  8£  is  stronger  than  sand  1 
cement  mixture  of  3  and  1.” 

For  concrete  work  the  quality  of  the  s 
gravel,  or  stone  has  much  influence  on: 
finished  work.  The  sand  should  be  cleani 
sharp,  not  too  fine,  and,  if  containing 
admixture  of  clay,  it  should  be  washed.  Ini 
it  is  not  generally  recognised  that  a  very  S’ 
percentage  of  clay  has  great  effect  in  maki 
poor  concrete.  The  gravel  or  stones  si 
likewise  be  clean  and  hard.  Soft,  fr 
material  is  unsuitable  tor  good  work.  The  n 
should  be  free  from  clay  or  mud.  On  one  c 
sion  the  author  had  the  investigation  ot  a  ■ 
plaint  that  the  cement  supplied  for  a  certaii. 
would  not  set.  On  proceeding  to  the  wo- 
was  easily  seen  where  the  fault  lay.  The  cei 
was  being  used  for  fireproof  floors,  the  aggri 
supposed  to  be  coke  breeze.  This,  however 
nothing  but  cinders  from  a  refuse  destru 
containing  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  which  fora 
mud  on  the  addition  of  water.  When 
cement  was  mixed  with  good,  clean  coke  b- 
it  set  quite  satisfactorily. 
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tie  of  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
•aration  of  cement  mortar  is  that  mortar 
sh  lias  commenced  to  set  should  not  be  mixed 
igain  by  the  addition  of  more  water,  or  the 
ng  properties  will  be  destroyed.  On 
mnt  of  this,  it  is  important  for  the  consumer 
mow  the  setting  time  of  the  cement  being 
1. 

nfortunately,  it  often  occurs  that  the  already 
mortar  is  mixed  with  more  water,  which 
ses  unjustifiable  complaints  that  the  cement 
not  set  well  and  that  it  will  not  harden, 
consumer  ivould  do  well  to  indicate  to  the 
lufacturer  the  time  of  setting  of  the  cement 
lired  and  the  use  to  which  he  proposes  to 
the  cement ;  in  this  way  a  great  many  com¬ 
ats  might  be  avoided. 

1  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
;ineers  in  1887  on  “  Concrete  Work  under 
ler,”  the  late  Mr.  W.  R.  Kinniple  advocated 
use  of  what  he  termed  “  plastic  concrete  ” 
3ucli  work.  This  concrete  was  prepared  and 
wed  to  partially  set  before  being  deposited 
er  water.  Mr.  Kinniple  claimed  that  by 
means  the  cement  lost  but  little  of  its 
ngth,  that  where  currents  existed  there  was 
chance  of  the  cement  being  washed  out  of 
aggregate,  and  the  excessive  proportion  of 
tent  otherwise  required  to  allow  for  that 
hed  away  was  avoided.  Mr.  Kinni pie’s 
eriments  went  to  show  that  concrete  of 
to  1,  after  setting  out  of  water  for  eighteen 
rs  and  then  rammed  into  moulds,  will  forma 
lolithic  mass  when  afterwaids  placed  in 
er  ;  but  that  the  strength  of  this  mass  will 
y  much  depend  upon  the  time  allowed  for 
ing  before  deposition.  If  only  eight  hours 
>se  between  mixing  and  deposition,  there  is 
ctically  no  reduction  in  strength,  but  with  a 
;er  interval  the  strength  is  gradually  reduced, 
il  at  about  eighteen  hours  it  is  little  more 
1  half. 

his  subject  was  investigated  by  Faija,  who 
1  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Engineers 
n  the  Effect  of  'Sea- water  on  Portland 
rent.”  He  designated  Mr.  Kinniple’s  con- 
re  as  “  reset  concrete,”  and  stated  that  such 
Crete,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  made  with  slow¬ 
ing  cement,  and  it  must  be  broken  up  and 
:ed  in  situ  at  a  particular  period  during  its 
Tress  of  setting.  His  experience  was  that  the 
iking  up  of  reset  concrete  and  the  regauging 
aid  be  done  at  the  moment  when,  by  ram- 
rg.the  original  water  of  gauging  can  be  brought 
he  surface.  If  that  time  was  exceeded,  and 
concrete,  on  being  broken  up  and  rammed, 
ained  dry,  then  the  result  obtained  was  not 
sfactory,  and  the  cement  in  this  condition 
ild  be  subject  to  the  dissolving  action  of  sea- 
er.  Faija’s  experiments  confirmed  this 
v,  and  the  noticeable  point  in  them  was 
b  with  quick-setting  cement  the  reset 
.ent  always  showed  a  very  considerable 
inution  in  strength,  whereas  with  slow¬ 
ing  ones  the  loss  was  not  so  great. 

'ampering  with  concrete  which  has  corn¬ 
iced  setting  is  a  very  dangerous  practice, 
no  doubt  accounts  for  some  of  the  failures 
which  the  cement  has  been  blamed, 
mother  point,  in  preparing  concrete,  which 
fires  attention  is  the  addition  of  a  proper 
mnt  of  water.  By  the  use  of  too  much 
er  a  soft  porous  concrete  is  obtained,  the 
cannot  be  properly  finished  off,  and  scaling 
take  place. 

00  little  water  will  give  a  weak  concrete, 
jtop  will  be  rough  and  wear  badly, 
a  an  indication  of  the  wide  variation  in 
use  of  water  in  mixing  concrete,  the  replies 
q  thirty-five  railroad  companies  to  a  circular 
Inquiry  from  the  Committee  on  Concrete 
tonry  of  the  American  Association  of  Railway 
erintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings, 
i  in  evidence.  These  replies  show  that  ten 
,er  a  dry  mixture,  five  a  moderately  dry 
ture,  sixteen  a  moderately  wet  mixture, 

|  four  a  wet  mixtute.  According  to  the 
a  dry  mixture  is  one 
g  to  bring  moisture 
Ihe  surface,  and  a  wet  mixture  one  which 
kes  when  slightly  rammed, 
or  the  benefit  of  their  own  practice,  the 

E;e  and  building  department  of  the  Chicago, 
aukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway  conducted 
experiments  on  this  subject, 
wo  boxes,  each  a  cubic  yard  in  capacity, 
b  carefully  made  and  balanced  on  bridge 
tigers,  with  a  short  piece  of  rail  on  the 
ler  side  of  each  stringer,  and  a  third  piece 
ail  placed  across  and  under  the  other  two  at 
central  point  between  the  two  boxes, 
boxes  were  then  made  to  balance  by 
Ing  weights  to  the  light  end.  In  one  box 


idard  of  the  Committee, 
luring  repeated  rammin 


was  placed  a  very  wet  concrete,  and  in  the 
other  a  dry  mixture.  The  concrete  was  made  of 
1  part  cement,  3-2  parts  gravel,  and  3-6  parts 
of  crushed  limestone.  The  gravel  was  composed 
of  51  per  cent,  of  sand,  which  made  the  actual 
proportions  about  1  part  cement,  2  parts  sand, 
and  5  parts  stone.  The  water  used  for  the 
wet  mixture  was  82  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 
cement  used,  and  for  the  dry  mixture  44  per 
cent.  The  latter  mixture,  by  hard  ramming, 
could  be  made  to  quake  slightly,  and  moisture 
could  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  each  6-in.  layer.  It 
took  thirty-five  minutes  to  fill  the  box  with  dry 
concrete,  and  twenty  minutes  to  fill  the  other 
with  the  wet  mixture.  As  soon  as  the  boxes  were 
filled,  the  central  rail  was  shifted  until  the 
cubes  balanced.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
move  the  rail  0  3  ft.  towards  the  wet  cube, 
showing  that  the  wet  concrete  weighed  9‘7  per 
cent.,  or  340  lb.  more  than  the  dry  mixture. 

When  the  concrete  had  set  and  the  frame 
was  removed,  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
was  very  apparent.  The  face  of  the  cube  of  wet 
concrete  was  smooth  and  compact,  while  that 
of  the  dry  cube  was  full  of  voids  and  very  rough, 
notwithstanding  more  labour  was  expended  in 
placing  the  dry  mi  xture.  The  cubes  were  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  balance  thirty  days,  and  observa- 
.  tions  taken  to  see  if  the  loss  of  excess  water 
in  the  wet  concrete  would  appreciably  diminish 
its  weight,  but  no  such  loss  could  be  observed. 
The  cubes  were  then  broken  by  drilling  6-in. 
holes  across  the  centre  of  the  top  and  side 
surfaces,  and  bursting  open  with  plugs.  It 
was  found  that  the  wet  concrete  was  much 
harder  to  break  than  the  other  ;  and  the  cube 
of  dry  concrete  broke  vertically  down  to  the 
centre  of  the  cube,  and  then  the  fracture 
followed  the  horizontal  layei,  which  marked  the 
top  of  the  first  batch  of  concrete  deposited. 

The  interior  of  the  wet  cube  was  a  solid, 
compact  mass,  with  most  of  the  pieces  of  stone 
broken  across  along  the  line  of  the  fractured 
cube  ;  while  the  interior  of  the  dry  cube  was 
full  of  voids  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  stones  were  pulled  out  instead  of  being 
broken,  as  they  were  in  the  wet  mixture.  The 
results  of  the  tests  show  (1)  that  a  moderate 
excess  of  water  is  not  injurious  ;  (2)  more  labour 
is  necessary  in  mixing  and  placing  a  dry  concrete 
than  a  wet  one  ;  (3)  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
dense  concrete  without  using  what  is,  theoretic¬ 
ally,  an  excess  of  water. 

The  idea  that  a  dry  concrete  gives  the  best 
results  no  doubt  comes  from  the  fact  that  in 
laboratory  tests  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  a  minimum  of  water  is  used,  but  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  testing-room  are 
widely  different  from  those  which  exist  in 
practical  working. 

For  instance,  in  the  testing-room  every 
precaution  is  taken  that  none  of  the  water 
used  for  gauging  is  abstracted  from  the  cement, 
while  in  actual  work  the  concrete  may  have 
to  be  laid  on  porous  soil,  through  which  some 
of  the  water  will  soak  away,  or  the  aggregate 
may  be  of  a  porous  nature  and  absorb  some 
of  the  water  intended  for  the  cement. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Baty. — The  death,  in  London,  is 
announced  of  Mr.  Sebert  Conrad  Elton  Baty, 
Director  of  Public  Works  in  Mombasa,  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 
Mr.  Baty  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  Baty.  of  Roehampton.  Having  graduated 
at  Cambridge  University,  whither  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  St.  Paul’s  School,  he  was 
appointed  land  surveyor  in  the  Mauritius, 
and  after  two  years’  service  in  that  capacity 
was  appointed,  in  1892,  Government  Surveyor 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  in 
Seychelles. 

Mr.  Enfield  Taylor. — We  have  also  to 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  Enfield  Taylor, 
of  Chester,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  civil  engineer  in  Cheshire  and  North 
Wales.  Mr.  Taylor  was  engineer  to  the  great 
Orme  Tramway,  Llandudno,  and  to  the 
Ha  warden  Waterworks  Company;  he  held  the 
appointment  of  acting  conservator  on  the 
Board  of  the  river  Dee  Conservancy,  and 
during  a  long  period  was  managing  director 
of  the  Chester  Race  Company. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  Memorial. — Mr.  Henry 
Pegram,  A.R.A.,  is  appointed  sculptor  of  a 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  Haymarket,  Nor¬ 
wich.  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of 
11  Religio  Medici,”  “  Hydriotaphia.”  “Garden 
of  Cyrus,”  and  other  works.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  obiit  1682,  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Mancroft,  in  that  city,  but  his 
remains  have  since  been  disturbed. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Parish  Church,  Sherfield  English, 
Hampshire. — The  new  parish  church  at  Sher¬ 
field  English  was  recently  consecrated.  The 
design  of  the  building  is  of  late  XVth  century 
Gothic  style,  cruciform  in  plan,  with  chancel, 
choir,  nave,  north  and  south  transepts,  and 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  a  porch  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  heating  chamber  under  the 
south  transept.  The  church  is  planned  to  seat 
180  worshippers,  the  nave,  aisles,  and  choir 
only  being  utilised  for  seating,  the  north 
transept  being  at  present  used  as  an  organ 
chamber,  and  the  south  transept  as  a  vestry. 
The  outside  extreme  length  from  east  to  west 
is  88  ft.  6  in.,  whilst  the  outside  extreme 
width  through  transepts  and  choir  is  51  ft. 
6  in.,  and  through  nave  and  aisles  40  ft.  6  in. 
The  height  from  ground-level  to  top- 
of  vane  on  spirelet  is  87  ft.  The  church  is 
built  principally  of  red  bricks,  with  dressings- 
of  Chilmark  stone.  The  whole  of  the  internal 
stonework  is  Bath  stone.  The  tower  has  a- 
square  lower  stage,  rising  into  an  octagon,  with 
angle  pinnacles  with  carved  finials  and  flying 
buttresses,  and  two  tiers  of  traceried  openings- 
filled  in  with  slate  louvres,  the  bells  being 
placed  in  this  part  of  the  tower.  All  the 
windows  have  traceried  heads.  There  is  a- 
peal  of  eight  bells,  made  by  Messrs.  John 
Taylor  and  Co.,  of  Loughborough.  The  floor 
has  been  laid  with  Cloisonne  ornaments  by 
the  Arrolithic  Company.  The  artificial  light¬ 
ing  is  by  oil  lamps  of  forged  iron  and  copper, 
the  lamps  being  suspended  by  forged  iron 
chains  from  the  apex  of  the  intrados  of  each' 
arch.  The  greater  part  of  the  structural 
work  of  the  church  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  Roles  and  Sons,  of  Romsey,  after  which- 
they  transferred  their  contract  to  Messrs.  Jen¬ 
kins  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Southampton  and- 
Bournemouth.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the- 
personal  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Fred  Bath,  Salisbury.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Salis¬ 
bury,  was  the  clerk  of  works. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Catford.— 
The  new  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Cross,  which, 
with  a  presbytery  adjoining,  has  been  erected, 
in  Sangley-road,  Catford,  was  opened  recently. 
The  materials  employed  were  brick  and' 
Portland  stone,  and  the  style  of  the  building 
is  Romanesque.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  about  200  persons.  The  work  has  been- 
carried  out  from  plans  provided  by  the  late 
Mr.  F.  W.  Tucker. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  New  Selston, 
Yorkshire. — On  the  14th  inst.,  the  foundation- 
stones  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist  chape! 
were  laid  at  New  Selston.  The  building  is  to- 
cost  600*.  Tho  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Brown, 
of  Nottingham,  the  architect  being  Mr.  J. 
Antcliffe,  of  Draycott. 

New  Roman  Catholic  School,  Cowdenbeath, 
N.B. — A  new  school,  which  has  been  built  in 
Stenhquse-street  for  the  purpose  of  providing- 
education  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
Cowdenbeath,  was  opened  recently.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Birrell, 
Kirkcaldy  and  Dunfermline,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  400  pupils.  Two  doorways 
at.  either  end— one  for  boys  and  the  other  for- 
girls — open  into  a  central  corridor,  off  which 
there  are  eight  classrooms.  By  means  of 
Stone’s  patent  sliding  partitions  the  corridor 
and  classrooms  can  be  transformed  into  one- 
hall,  which  outside  of  school  hours  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  use  for  church  purposes.  The 
desks  and  other  furnishings  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  James  Bennet,  Glasgow.  To  a- 
height  of  several  feet  the  walls  are  finished 
with  varnished  woodwork.  Two  cloak-rooms 
are  provided  besides  private  rooms  for  the 
principal  teachers.  Plav-sheds  have  been 
erected  in  the  playground.  The  cost  of  the 
work  is  3.000*.  The  following  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contractors: — Builder,  Andrew  Wilson, 
Cowdenbeath ;  joiner.  Wm.  Simpson.  Kirk- 
caldv;  plaster,  John  Paul  and  Sons,  Cowden¬ 
beath;  painter,  Andrew  Allison.  Cowden¬ 
beath.;  plumber,  Alex.  Holland  and  Co.,  Dun¬ 
fermline;  heating  (by  hot-water  pipes  and' 
radiators),  Dilworth  and  Carr.  Preston. 

New  Schools,  Burradon,  Northumberland. 
— On  the  17th  inst.  new  council  cchools  were 
opened  at  Burradon  Colliery.  The  building 
has  been  erected  on  tho  central  hall  principle, 
and  provides  accommodation  for  750  boys  and 
girls.  Three  classrooms  are  placed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hall,  while  two  long  corridors 
run  at  right-angles  to  the  hall,  and  from  these 
are  entered  seven  other  classrooms,  including 
cookery-rooms,  teachers’  room,  cloakroom, 
and  lavatories.  The  whole  has  been  designed' 
bv  Mr.  W.  Bedlington,  architect,  Newcastle, 
while  the  contract  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Amos  Gray.  The  cost  of  work  has  been 
9,000*. 

Business  Premises,  Bristol. — The  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  E.  S.  and 
A.  Robinson,  at  the  corner  of  Victoria-street 
and  Redcliff-street,  Bristol,  has  now  been 
completed.  The  work  hae  been  carried  out 
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by  Messrs.  Cowlin  and  Son,  from  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messrs.  Oatley  and  Lawrence. 

New  Warehouse.  Bristol. — A  new  tea  ware¬ 
house  has  been  erected  on  Redcliff  Hib 
Bristol,  for  Mr.  F.  Budgett.  The  building 
has  a  frontage  of  about  60  ft.,  and  is  of  Ca'f 
brook  bricks.  The  electrical  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs  P.  John  and  Co., 
Bristol.  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Sons  were  the 
general  contractors,  and  the  architect  was  Mr. 
H.  C.  H.  Tarr,  of  Bristol. 

New  Offices,  Birmingham. — The  new  offices 
of  the  Weslyan  and  General  Assurance  Society 
in  Steelhouse-lane,  Birmingham,  have  been 
completed.  The  premises  are  of  classic 
design,  the  principal  elevations  being  con¬ 
structed  with  Portland  stone  and  grey  granite, 
with  red  granite  columns,  the  roofs  being 
covered  with  green  Westmorland  slates.  The 
structure  covers  an  area  of  12,500  sq.  ft., 
having  a  frontage  to  Steelhouse-lane  of  100  ft., 
and  to  Slaney-street,  120  ft.,  the  total  height 
from  lowest  floor  to  ridge  being  120  ft.  The 
sub-basement  is  used  as  a  heating  chamber 
and  provisional  space  for  future  electric 
generating  plant.  The  basement  is  arranged 
as  a  stationery  store,  etc.  The  ground  floor 
office  is  approached  from  Steelhouse-lane  bv  a 
portico  entrance,  the  clerks’  entrance  being 
also  from  Steelhouse-lane.  The  entrance 
lobbies  and  principal  doors,  also  counters, 
panelled  dadoes,  etc.,  are  of  polished  teak, 
and  the  interior  columns  and  pilasters  are 
Scagliola  marble.  The  board-room,  manager’s 
rooms,  committee-room,  and  other  private 
offices  are  upon  the  first  floor,  and  approached 
bv  a  flight  of  granolithic  stone  stairs,  the 
entrance  hall  and  corridor  being  paved  with 
marble  terrazzo,  and  dadoes  lined  with  glazed 
tiling  and  oak.  The  remaining  space  upon 
first,  second,  and  third  floors  are  fitted  up 
for  a  staff  of  clerks.  A  hydraulic  passenger 
lift  runs  from  the  level  of  sub-basement  to  the 
highest  floor,  also  three  small  hand  lifts  for 
the  various  departments.  The  caretaker’s 
rooms  occupy  part  of  upper  story.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  lighted  by  electricity,  the  main  switch¬ 
board  being  fixed  in  the  basement  with  main 
switches  to  control  lights  upon  each  floor. 
The  heating  is  by  means  of  low-pressure  hot 
water,  about  two  miles  of  pipes,  equal  to 
4  in.  diameter,  being  used.  The  strong-rooms 
have  a  superficial  floor  space  of  3,252  sq.  ft., 
and  are  fitted  up  with  iron  doors,  racks,  and 
shelves,  which  were  supplied  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Field.  The  heating  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  G.  N.  Haden  and  Sons ;  the  electric 
lighting  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Vaughton:  the  in¬ 
ternal  plumbing  and  samtarv  work  by  Mr. 
Edward  Hill  ;  the  external  plumbing  by 
Messrs.  W.  Woodfull  and  Son ;  the  electric 
fittings  by  Messrs.  S.  Heath  and  Son,  all  of 
Birmingham.  The  hydraulic  and  other  lifts 
were  supplied  bv  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  and 
Stevens,  Battersea.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
John  Bowen  and  Sons,  of  Birmingham,  and 
the  architects  Messrs.  Ewen  Harper  and 
Brother,  also  of  Birmingham. 

Fever  HpspiTAL,  Leeds.— The  new  Leeds 
Fever  Hospital  is  to  be  opened  shortly.  The 
hospital  has  been  built  on  the  one-storied 
pavilion  principle,  the  various  buildings  being 
isolated  from  each  other,  the  connexion  being 
bv  covered  ways,  beneath  which  runs  a  con¬ 
tinuous  subwav  for  carrying  pipes  and  elec¬ 
tric  wires.  The  principal  covered  way  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  There  are  about 
twenty  pavilions,  each  of  which  contains  thirty 
beds,  divided  into  wards  of  fourteen  beds 
each,  and  two  single-bed  wards  for  private 
patients.  A  feature  of  the  new  pavilions  is 
that  they  are  raised  on  arches  5  ft.  above 
the  ground,  and  in  the  resulting  open  space 
beneath  the  floors  run  the  water  pipes  and 
electric  wires.  Workmen  will  thus  be  able  to 
make  repairs  and  sweep  the  chimneys  without 
entering  the  wards.  Under  normal  conditions 
accommodation  will  be  afforded  for  240  scarlet 
fever  patients,  sixty  diphtheria,  104  enteric, 
and  forty-eight  isolated  cases — making  a  total 
of  452.  whom  it  is  possible  to  treat  at  the 
•same  time.  Apart  from  the  pavilions,  there 
are  administrative  and  residential  blocks. 
The  nurses’  home  contains  accommodation  for 
100  nurses,  and  seventy  female  servants  will 
be  lodged  in  the  servants’  home.  There  will 
be  in  addition  a  male  staff  of  over  thirty, 
and  sixteen  cottages  have  been  provided  for 
married  servants.  The  other  buildings  in¬ 
clude  waiting  and  discharge  rooms,  operating 
theatre,  laboratory,  mortuary,  ambulance 
stables,  laundry,  and  kitchens.  There  is  a 
water  and  clock  tower  110  ft.  high.  About 
30,000  gallons  of  water  are  stored  in  the  tower 
in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  ordinary  supply 
from  the  city  mains.  The  buildings  are  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  electricitv. 
generated  on  the  spot,  will  be  used  through¬ 
out.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  fever 
hospital  stands  the  smallpox  hospital.  This 
institution  has  been  occupied  for  some  months. 
There  are  here  three  main  pavilions,  afford¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  ninety  smallpox 


patients  and  fourteen  isolation  cases,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  nurses’  and  servants’  homes  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  buildings.  There  is  no  engine  or 
boiler-house  at  this  hospital,  as  it  will  be 
worked  from  the  fever  hospital.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  both  hospitals  was  obtained  for 
200,000/.  by  Messrs.  H.  Arnold  and  Sons,  of 
Doncaster.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edwin  T. 
Hall,  of  London,  and  Mr.  A.  Turner  repre¬ 
sents  the  Leeds  Corporation  as  clerk  of  works. 

Workmen’s  Club,  Ushaav  Moor,  Durham.— 
The  new  club  premises  for  workmen  which 
have  been  erected  at  Ushaw  Moor  were 
recently  opened.  The  building  occupies  a  site 
in  Station-road,  and  has  cost  7,000/.  There 
are  a  bar.  sitting-rooms,  and  a  hall  capable  of 
seating  700  people,  also  library,  reading  and 
billiard  rooms,  and  other  rooms  for  games. 
Mr.  George  Ord,  of  Durham,  was  the  archi¬ 
tect,  ariu  Messrs.  Walton  Brothers,  of  Crook, 
the  builders  of  the  new  premises. 

Public  Library,  Motherwell,  N.B.— The 
memorial-stone  of  the  new  Motherwell  public 
library  was  laid  a  short  time  ago.  The 
building  is  situated  in  Clyde-street,  and  will 
consist  of  a  lending  library  of  30,000  volumes, 
reading-room  for  100  readers,  juvenile  room, 
reference  library,  ladies’  room,  lecture-hall 
and  museum,  recreation-room.  etc.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Greig,  Fairbairn,  and 
Macniven,  Edinburgh. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Pre¬ 
mises,  Birmingham.  --The  new  premises  of  this  ■ 
association,  Avhich  are  being  erected  at  Dale- 
end,  Birmingham,  are  now  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  the  principal  features  being 
the  entrance  arch  and  the  oriel  windows.  The 
patent  casements  are  filled  with  leaded  glass 
of  graceful  pattern.  The  structure  has  a 
frontage  of  98  ft.,  and  is  five  stories  high, 
Avith  a  double  basement.  There  is  an  oak- 
fitted  vestibule  and  a  reception-hall,  or 
“  lounge,”  58  ft.  by  31  ft.  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  an  arcade  supported  on  scagliola 
pillars,  and  the  centre  will  be  occupied  bv 
an  ottoman.  There  is  a  lecture-hall,  which  is 
58  ft.  by  36  ft.  A  larger  hall  is  to  be  erected, 
when  funds  are  available,  on  a  piece  of  land 
reserved  for  it  on  the  left  of  the  existing 
hall.  Opening  out  of  the  reception-hall  is 
the  assistant  secretary’s  office,  and  a  staircase 
leads  down  to  the  two  dining-rooms  and 
smoking-room,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  cream  and  blue  tiles.  The  main  stair¬ 
case,  which  is  fireproof  and  provided  with 
wrought-iron  banisters,  leads  to  the  reading- 
room  on  the  first  floor,  the  walls  of  which  are 
coloured  a  neutral  grey,  the  floor  being 
polished  pitch-pine.  The  tables  and  reading- 
desks  will  be  of  fumed  oak,  and.  the  seats 
will  be  upholstered  in  green  pegamoid.  On 
the  same  floor  is  the  religious  meetings-room, 
and  there  are  also  offices  for  the  general 
secretary,  accountant,  and  clerks.  On  the  next 
story  higher  is  the  educational  department. 
A  separate  staircase  leads  to  the  hostel, 
which  comprises  about  forty  bedrooms  of 
various  sizes,  and  a  boarders’  sitting-room. 
There  are  bath-rooms  and  lavatories  on  each 
floor.  The  rooms  are  all  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  there  are  electric  bells  in  each  of 
the  bedrooms.  A  well  has  been  prepared  for 
a  passenger  lift,  and  service  lifts  are  already 
provided.  The  furnishing  contracts  have 
been  shared  between  Messrs.  Chamberlain, 
King,  and  Jones,  and  Messrs.  Holliday,  Son, 
and  Co.  The  gymnasium  is  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  main  building,  and  its  floor  space 
is  88  ft.  by  55  ft.  The  gallery  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  running  track,  about  twenty  laps  to 
the  mile.  The  accessories  to  the  gymnasium 
include  a  plunge-bath,  needle-baths,  and 
spray  baths.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  William  Bishop,  of  King’s  Heath, 
from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Ewen  and  Alfred 
Harper,  at  a  cost  of  over  30,000/. 

New  Waterside  Depot,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Docks. — The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  have  opened  a  new  waterside  depot 
at  the  south  side  of  the  Victoria  Dock,  near  the 
water  channel  leading  to  the  Albert  Dock. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contractors:  — 
Steel  work.  Messrs.  Cross  and  Cross.  Walsall ; 
electric  crgnes.  etc.,  Messrs.  Crompton  : 
construction  of  wharf.  The  London  and  Til¬ 
bury  Lighterage  Constructing  and  Dredging 
Company.  The  plans  were  prepared  in  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company’s  engineer’s 
office  at  Paddington. 

New  Almshouses,  Wood  Green. — The  new 
almshouses,  which  have  been  erected  in 
Nightingale-road,  Wood  Green,  were  opened 
recently.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  Mr.  C.  Gray  Hill,  from  nlans  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross,  architect. 

Bank  Premises,  Byker.— Tim  opening  of  a 
new  branch  of  the  savings  bank  at.  Byker 
took  place  a  short  time  ago.  The  banking- 
room.  with  strong-room  and  lavatory,  occu¬ 
pies  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  with  the 
main  entrance  in  Shmlds-road  and  the  exit  in 
Heaton-road.  The  design  is  Renaissance  in 
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treatment,  and  is  faced  Avith  buff  terra-c  I 
and  brick  on  a  polished  granite  base.  I 
roof  is  covered  with  green  slates,  and  : 
floors  are  chiefly  of  Avood  on  steel  gird 
The  banking-room  is  Avarmed  by  hot-w’ 
radiators.  The  contract  has  been  carried  i 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  George,  Newcastle.  The  1 
contractors  were : —Messrs.  Kirk  and  Die: 
son,  slaters’  work;  Matthew  Charh 
plumbers’  work;  John  Chapman,  plasten 
Avork  :  James  Small,  painter  and  glaziers’  w<\ 
The  granite,  mosaic  floor,  hardware,  stre 
room  door,  and  heating  apparatus  Avore  s 
plied  by  Messrs.  Emley  and  Sons.  Mr.  J 
Richley  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  1 
Stephen  Piper,  NeAvcastle,  Avas  the  archit 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  has  been  ab 
6-800/.  The  electric  lighting  arrangemo 
were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Robson  and  Cl 
man,  Newcastle. 

- - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DEC  OB ATI  G 
Bolton. — Under  the  instructions  of  Mes 
Potts,  Son,  and  Hennings,  of  Bolton, 1 
stained-glass  memorial  ivindow  has  b 
erected  in  the  Delph  Hill  Wesleyan  Chun 
The  artist  Avas  Mr.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethw: 

West  Hartlepool. — Two  memorial  Avind' 
have  been  erected  in  the  Park-road  Pres- 
terian  Church,  West  Hartlepool,  in  menu 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Gray  and  Aldem 
Lauder.  The  Gray  window,  which  was  1 
veiled  by  Lady  Gray,  has  the  subjo 
“The  SoAver  ”  and  “St.  Paul  Preaching: 
Mars’  Hill.”  The  family  arms  are  in 
tracery.  The  Lauder  window,  the  gift ' 
Colonel  Lauder,  J.P..  and  Mrs.  Pyman,  , 
latter  of  whom  unveiled  it,  was  similar 
character  and  treatment.  having 
Christian  Soldier”  and  “The  Christian  ] 
grim  ”  as  figure-subjects,  with  the  farr. 
arms  in  the  tracery  above.  The  windows  • 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  W.  Camm,  Smethwi 
- - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEV 
Sewage  and  Destructor  Works,  Hyde 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  bran 
of  the  Association  of  Managers  of  Sew*’ 
Disposal  Works,  held  recently  at  Hyde,  I 
T.  Horrocks  read  a  paper  describing 
sewage  and  destructor  works  noiv  in  ope 
tion  at  that  town.  In  the  course  of 
remarks,  he  said  that  the  original  wo; 
Avere  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  .] 
Mitchell,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  and  av' 
formally  opened  in  August,  1893.  They  cc< 
prised  a  destructor  building  and  sews 
works  buildings,  with  the  necessary  engir 
pumps,  and  machinery.  He  then  gave, 
detailed  account  of  the  treatment  to  wb 
the  sewage  was  subjected,  and  remarked  t" 
the  treatment  did  not  meet  with  the  appro' 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  who  began  to  1 
pressure  upon  the  Corporation  to  impro 
their  ways.  Various  new  experiments  w-\ 
tried,  and  eventually  it  was  decided  to  gi 
the  bacterial  proce6s  a  trial.  Accordingi 
after  conferring  with  Mr.  C.  Whittafc 
Sewage  Engineer  of  Accrington,  it  was  1 
solved  to  construct  a  small  experimen1 
plant,  and  this  was  in  operation  upwards  I 
two  years,  and  uniform  good  results  wn 
obtained.  In  1901  the  Sewage  Works  Cel 
mittee  had  under  consideration  the  adv 
ability  of  obtaining  independent  exp: 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  s 
adopting  this  system  of  sewage  treatment  1 
a  permanent  basis.  As  a  result  of  their  > 
liberations  Mr.  Frank  Scudder,  F.I.l 
F.C.S..  of  Manchester,  was  invited  to  tai1 
the  Whittaker  and  Bryant  filter  under  ct 
trol,  subject  the  same  to  such  tests  as  i 
deemed,  and  report  upon  same  when  satisfi* 
Mr.  Scudder,  in  his  report,  expressed  lj 
opinion  that  the  Whittaker  and  Bryant  filf. 
Avas  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  circumstamJ 
obtaining  at  Hyde  Sewage  Works,  and  upi 
this  favourable  report  the  Council  felt  jusi 
tied  in  adonting  the  system  on  a  perm  and: 
basis.  In  the  meantime  a  scheme  had  bd 
formulated  for  the  conversion  and  extensii. 
of  the  existing  works,  at  an  estimated  cost: 
over  22,000/.,  and  was  presented  to  the  Lot 
Government  Board,  eventually  obtaining  tl 
body’s  conditional  consent.  The  new  exte 
sions  were  commenced  in  April.  1902,  a 
AA-ere  now  nearing  comnletion.  The  whole  1 
the  iioav  work  had  been  carried  out 
Mr.  Mitchell,  he  (Mr.  Horrocks)  acting  r 
clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Horrocks  then  ga; 
a  description  of  the  present-day  plant,  a: 
went  on  to  state  that,  having  reuard  to  t 
fact  that  Hyde  sewage  is  exceptionally  bal 
the  develonment,  or  should  he  say  cUnov 
went,  of  the  scheme,  would  be  watched  wii 
interest  by  many  authorities  and  other  m 
sons  interested  with  sewage  disnosal.  The’: 
final  effluent  Avas  excellent,  and  remarkab 
free  from  smell,  and,  he  believed,  sufficient 
innocuous  to  pass  into  any  river.  The  tot 
area  of  the  Borough  of  Hyde  was  3,072  acre 
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the  population  at  the  last  census  was 
66.  .  ms,  calculated  upon  an  average  flow 

1,000,000  gallons,  was  rather  more  than 
ty-three  gallons  per  inhabitant.  There 
a  also  eighteen  mile6  of  main  sewers  and 
miles  of  private  street  sewers. 
iwerage  Scheme  tor  Leeds. — It  is  stated 
Messrs.  J.  Mansergh  and  Sons  have  made 
r  report,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Corpora- 
,  upon  a  scheme  for  a  new  system  of 
;rage  framed  by  the  City  Engineer  in 
iultacion  with  some  leading  specialists, 
vision  will  be  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ts  of  an  estimated  population  of  some 
D00  persons,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
nsive  works  for  the  treatment  of  sewage 
ild  be  established  at  Gateforth ;  the  com- 
jd  outlay  upon  the  first  portion  of  the 
re  project  amounts  to  one  million  sterling. 
- *  -»  • - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
emen r  Industry  in  Austria.— Mr.  H.  It. 
irchill,  British  Consul  at  Trieste,  reports 
;  the  consumption  of  Portland  cement 
e  during  1903  was  somewhat  greater  than 
;  of  1902.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
ent  is  at  present  used  for  the  construction 
the  new  Tauri  railway,  and  the  manu- 
ories  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Austria  will 
e  for  this  reason  sufficient  work  for  several 
rs.  The  prices  of  cement,  compared  with 
ie  of  1902,  are  not  higher,  and  the  trust 
Austrian  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers 
1  not,  it  is  asserted,  intend  to  increase 
prices.  All  the  twenty  manufactories 
;  are  providing  for  the  consumption  of 
tria  belong  to  the  trust ;  arrangements 
exist  with  fifteen  manufactories  of  the 
rior  of  Austria  and  foreign  countries 
oh,  within  certain  limits,  stand  in  with  the 
t.  The  Austrian  cement  export  to  foreign 
itries  was  of  small  importance  last  year, 
only  because  many  Austrian  manufactories 
too  far  from  the  sea,  but  principally  bo- 
so  there  is  an  enormous  over-production, 
nany  new  manufactories  have  been  set  up 
lv  in  other  countries.  An  establishment 
the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  will 
erected  near  Albona.  in  Istora,  the  pro- 
t  of  which  is  intended  entirely  for  export, 
y  have  in  the  neighbourhood  immense 
ntities  of  stone  adapted  for  the  manu- 
uro  of  cement,  and  also  a  coal  mine  (Car- 
o-Vines),  all  situated  close  to  the  port  of 
>az.  A  cement  manufactory  is  also  pro- 
ed  at  Servola.  near  Trieste. 

[RMINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART. — 
architectural  class  meets  at  the  Central 
aol  throughout  the  session  on  Mondays, 
sdays,  Wednesdays.  Thursdays,  and 
lays,  from  7  p.m  to  9  p.m.,  and  on  Thurs- 
1,  also,  from  5.45  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  The  sub- 
5  taken  are: — “Architecture  (according  to 
ernment  syllabus).”  by  Mr.  A.  Freeman 
th ;  “  Architectural  Design,”  by  Mr. 

/in  F.  Reynolds;  “Architectural  His- 
,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  M.A.. 
I.I.B.A.  ;  “  Building  Construction  and 

wing  (according  to  Government  syllabus),” 
Mr.  Ralph  Berrill,  A.R.I.B.A.  ;  and 
Sometry — Practical  Plane  and  Solid,”  by 
A.  Freeman  Smith.  Mr.  Alfred  W. 

1  is  will,  throughout  the  session,  lecture 
*  Taking  Builders’  Quantities,”  on  Wednes- 
1,  from  5.30  p.m.  to  6.55  p.m. 
ctu re 3  in  Pottery. — Messes.  Doulton  and 
send  us  a  very  artistically  got-up  small 
on  this  subject,  containing  a  number 
lustrations  on  a  small  scale  of  tile-formed 
ires  which  they  have  executed  as  mural 
rations  in  hospitals  and  other  buildings, 
seed  by  a  short  account  of  various 
lods  of  faience  and  tile  decoration,  ancient 
modern. 

[AIned  Books  in  Libraries. — The  cheapen- 
of  books  has  increased  their  vogue,  but 
as  lessened  their  esteem.  A  book  is  not 
idays  the  precious  thing  it  once  was. 
b  was  when  a  Bible  cost  500  crowns — 

)  2,000Z.  of  our  present  money.  No 
ler  it  was  chained  in  churches.  The  Black 
is  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  show  that  this  practice 
haining  obtained  there.  There  is  an 
7  during  the  reign  of  King  James  I.:  — 
at  decent  stooles  be  provided,  and  that 
able  desks  be  also  made  and  chains  for 
books”;  and  a  few  years  later  the  Inn 
aents  include  20s.  for  twenty  dozen  of 
is  and  rings  for  the  library,  and  there 
fresh  order  made  that  “  all  considerable 
es  be  chayned.”  It  appears  that  none 
he  existing  books  in  the  library  retain 
chains  or  any  part  of  them;  but  a  con- 
able  number — about  forty — still  have 
ed  to  the  binding  the  ring  or  hasp  by 
h  the  chain  was  attached,  and  many  more 
the  mark  left  by  rings  now  removed, 
“movable  desk”  and  the  “decent 
e”  were  essential  appurtenances  of  a 
ied  library  of  any  size.  Even  the  zeal  of 
edimval  student  was  not  equal  to  hold- 
a  chained  folio.  In  the  accounts  of  the 


Middle  Temple  “  chayns  for  the  bokes  of  the 
librarie  ”  is  a  constantly  recurring  item;  and 
a  reader  of  Gray’s  Inn,  in  bequeathing  his 
library,  gives  40s.  to  the  intent  that  he — the 
trustee — “  maie  by  chaynes  fasten  so  many  of 
them  in  the  librarie  at  Gray’s  Inn  as'  he  shall 
thinke  convenyente.”  A  chained  library  in 
all  its  quaint  simplicity  may  still  be  seen  at 
Wimborne  Minster,  but  the  room  is  so  small 
that  the  huge  tomes  can  be  deposited  on  a 
central  table,  to  which  the  reader  drags  at 
each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. — Law 
Journal. 

Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufac¬ 
turers. — The  fourth  annual  report  of  this 
Company  states  that,  owing  to  the  competition 
which  the  depression  of  trade  has  intensified, 
the  selling  price  of  cement  has  again  fallen, 
while  the  higher  price  of  coke  has  made  fuel 
dearer  for  the  year.  The  rotary  kilns  at 
Swanscombe  and  Arlesey  have  been  working 
satisfactorily,  and  have  produced  an  increased 
tonnage  at  a  reduced  cost.  The  largest  of 
the  Northfleet  works  has  been  equipped  with 
a  similar  plant,  and  favourable  results  are 
anticipated  for  the  current  year  from  all  these 
installations.  The  directors  have  appointed 
Mr.  H.  Osborne  O’ Hagan,  who  has  rendered 
considerable  and  valued  services  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  last  four  years,  to  a  seat  on 
the  Board,  and  to  the  offices  of  a  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Company,  and  a  managing 
director.  They  will  ask  the  shareholders  to 
confirm  their  action. 

The  Wishart  Port,  Dundee. — We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Town  Council  of  Dundee  have 
determined  to  preserve  the  old  Wishart  Port, 
the  demolition  of  which  was  threatened.  It 
is  not  a  monument  of  architectural  beauty, 
but  it  is  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  town  ;  and  there  is  such  a  dis¬ 
position  among  municipal  officials  at  present, 
under  the  idea  of  “  improvement,”  to  sweep 
away  old  buildings,  that  one  is  the  more 
pleased  to  find  those  of  Dundee  forming  an 
exception. 

Proposed  Model  Lodging-house,  Consett, 
Durham. — On  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  monthy 
meeting  of  the  Consett  Urban  District  Council, 
the  committee  recommended  the  Council  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  provisional  agreement  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  1.115  sq.  yds.  of  land  in  Steel-street, 
Consett,  from  the  Consett  Iron  Company,  for 
2211.  5s.,  and  that  the  Surveyor  (Mr.  W.  S. 
Snell)  be  instructed  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Surveyor  first 
prepare  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  that 
the  whole  question,  as  well  as  the  petition,  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting. 

War  Memorial,  Sheffield. — A  memorial  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  Sheffield  Parish  Church¬ 
yard  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  York 
and  Lancaster  Regiment  who  fell  in  the 
Transvaal  war.  The  monument  will  be 
12  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  will  resemble  a 
screen.  The  base  will  be  of  granite,  and  on 
each  side  will  be  an  octagonal  pillar,  also  in 
granite,  about  9  ft.  high  and  14  in.  in 
diameter.  The  space  of  8  ft.  between  these 
pillars  will  be  filled  by  bronze  panels.  The 
design  is  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Webster  and  Son, 
architects,  Sheffield,  and  the  bronze  work  will 
be  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  Starkie,  Gardner, 
and  Co.,  London.  The  cost  will  be  about 
450Z. 

- - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  of  Trade  in  Southport.— The  build¬ 
ing  trade  in  Southport  is  woree  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  thirty  years,  a  large  number 
of  jojners  being  out  of  work.  The  depres¬ 
sion  is  even  more  marked  than  it  was  last 
winter.  Southport  suffers  more  severely  than 
other  towns  because  the  men  have  to  depend 
on  a  residential  Dopulation.  There  is  already 
some  distress  evident.  In  the  plumbing  trade 
the  outlook  is  very  disappointing,  and  it  is 
feared  the  winter  will  be  a  very  severe  one. 
The  outlook  is  also  extremely  bad  for  the 
painters.  There  are  100  painters  out  of  work 
in  Southport  at  the  present  time,  and  as 
there  are  no  large  contracts  to  let  things  are 
assuming  a  serious  aspect.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  joinery  firms  is  only  working  seven  hours 
a  day  with  half  a  dozen  men,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  rule  adopted  by  others  in  the  town. 

Bricklayers’  Dispute,  Tees-side. — A  con¬ 
ference  has  taken  place  between  the  master 
builders  of  Tees-side  and  the  Hartlepools  and 
the  operative  bricklayers  with  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
pute,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  wages  should 
be  9|d.  per  hour  and  the  walking-time  rule 
altered  to  one  mile.  The  masters  asked  that 
there  should  be  no  limit  with  regard  to 
apprentices,  except  legally  binding,  but  the 
men  asked  that,  there  should  be  specific 
terms  with  regard  to  apprenticeship,  and  that 
the  number  of  apprentices  should  be  governed 
by  the  number  of  bricklayers  employed.  The 
masters  will  meet  to  vote  on  this  proposal. — 
Yorkshire  Herald. 
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20,358  of  1903. — The  Wormald  Patent  Locks 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  A.  H.  Wormald:  Locks 
and  Keys  for  the  same. 

A  means  for  safeguarding  locks,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  forming  or  providing  the  key  way  of 
the  lock  with  a  projection  or  projections,  and 
the  key  with  a  corresponding  slot  or  slots,  or 
vice  versd,  so  as  to  guard  the  key  way  and 
prevent  the  entrance  therein  of  “un¬ 
authorised”  keys. 

21.657  of  1903. — D.  A.  Prust:  An  Attachment 
for  Tables,  Desks,  Cabinets,  and  the  like. 

This  consists  in  the  attachment  of  weights,  by 
means  of  cords  passing  over  pulley  wheels, 
to  the  movable  inner  tray  of  the  table,  desk, 
or  cabinet,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weights 
form  a  counter-balance  to  the  tray  and  its 
fittings,  and  so  assist  the  said  inner  tray  to 
be  raised  and  lowered  automatically,  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  two  hinged  flaps, 
which  form  the  cover  or  top  of  the  said 
table,  desk,  or  cabinet. 

22.657  of  1903. — J.  E.  Yorke:  A  Fastening  for 
Hinged  or  Pivoted  Articles. 

This  relates  to  a  fastening  for  hinged  or 
pivoted  articles,  consisting  of  a  pin  or  its 
equivalent  fixed  to  one  part,  and  a  sliding 
plate  secured  to  the  other  part,  said  sliding 
plate  being  formed  with  ope  or  a  pair  of 
inclined  striking  faces,  and  a  slot  or  recess  to 
engage  said  pin. 

22,741  of  1903. — F.  W.  Adams  :  Dour  Springs. 
A  door  spring,  consisting  in  the  combination 
with  the  pivot  pin  on  which  the  door  is  hung, 
of  an  arm  connected  by  a  flexible  member, 
such  as  a  chain,  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  and  of 
a  coiled  spring  acting  upon  the  said  lever 
through  the  medium  of  a  ratchet  and  pawl 
device. 

23,411  of  1903. — J.  J.  Healy  :  Barge  Courses 
and.  Angular  Barge  Tiles  for  Roofs,  Ren¬ 
dering  Burges  Wind  and  Weatherproof. 

An  angular  barge  tile,  having  one  or  more 
slotted  screw  holes  in  the  vertical  wing,  to 
admit  of  the  tile  being  secured,  by  means  of 
one  or  more  screws  to  the  barge  board,  or 
to  the  gable  rafter. 

23,535  of  1903. — J.  Thomas  and  J.  Foster: 
An  Automatic  Lubricator  for  the  'Eccentric 
Shafts  of  Stone  Breakers. 

Instead  of  oiling  the  eccentric  shaft  by  means 
of  an  oil-box  cast  on  or  bolted  to  the  top  of 
the  pitman  as  hitherto,  the  oil-box  is  cast  on 
or  bolted  to  the  front  of  the  pitman,  from 
this  oil-box  two  holes  are  drilled  which  go 
to  an  inner  oil-well  in  which  a  revolving  brush 
is  inserted,  or  a  felt  roller  mounted  on  two 
small  springs,  these  springs  keeping  the  brush 
or  felt  roller  on  the  eccentric  shaft,  and  by 
the  eccentric  shaft  being  turned  the  brush 
turns  round  also  with  it,  and  thus  cleanses  the 
eccentric  shaft  and  lubricates  it  at  the  same 
time. 

11,513  of  1904. — C.  Lehmann  :  Presses  for 
Moulding  Bricks  of  Beton,  and  the  like. 
An  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
of  beton,  and  the  like  material,  comprising, 
in  combination,  a  support,  a  plate  fixed  on 
the  top  of  6aid  support,  provided  with  a 
suitable  opening,  a  mould  plaoed  over  sain 
opening,  a  movable  plate  at  bottom  of  said 
mould,  a.  toothed  gearing  for  lifting  said 
bottom  plate,  and  a  hand  lever  for  operating 
said  toothed  gearing,  a  removable  cross-par¬ 
tition  wall  for  the  mould  provided  with  ver¬ 
tical  slots,  removable  longitudinal  partition 
walls  in  the  mould  guided  in  suitable  slots  of 
i?e  lron^  wa^  °f  the  mould,  a  bar  connecting 
the  front  ends  of  the  removable  partition  walls, 
and  a  guide  fixed  on  the  table  for  guiding 
said  removable  partition  walls. 

12,257  of  1904. — E.  G.  Gonzelez  :  Combination 
Furniture  for  Clinical  and  other  purposes. 
This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  stand 
for  clinical  and  other  purposes  of  a  commode 
arranged  between  the  uprights  thereof,  and 
connected  therewith  by  parallel  joints  or  like 
connexions,  which  will  permit  it  to  be  readily 
drawn  out  for  use  and  restored  to  place. 

12,798  of  1904. — R,  Merkel:  Chimney  Cowls. 

A  chimney  cowl,  in  the  lower  part  of  which 
are  outlets  running  upwards,  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  being  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
cowl  is  shaped  like  a  mansard  roof,  its 
primary  form  being  that  of  a  rhombus  or 
rhomboid,  and  is  provided  inside  with  a 
partition  and  on  two  opposite  sides  with 
openings  so  that  the  smoke  escapes  without 
mndranoe,  irrespective  of  the  side  on  which 
the  wind  strikes  against  the  top  of  the  cowl 
or  the  partition. 

15,569  of  1904. — J.  Nolte:  Fireproof,  Water¬ 
proof,  and  W eathervr oof  Structures. 
Fireproof  ceilings  and  walls,  constructed  wi'1 
sheet-iron  framing,  characterised  by  the  fact 

*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition'  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
Lc  made. 
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that  the  principal  beams  or  girders  are 
formed  of  sheet  or  plate  iron  which  is 
stiffened  by  laterally  riveted  transverse  joists, 
the  extremities  being  placed  upon  plates  or 
angle  pieces,  whilst  the  joists  are  provided  at 
their  lower  part,  with  teeth  or  projections 
which  secure  the  layer  of  concrete  with  which 
the  panels  of  the  ceiling  are  filled. 

16,022  of  1904.— A.  J.  Boult  (J.  Haslam) : 

Construction  of  Skylights. 

A  sash  bar,  consisting  of  a  bulbed  head  at 
the  superior  end  of  the  web  of  the  bar.  a  wide 
base  to  the  sash  bar.  a  cap  adapted  to  fit 
over  the  contour  of  the  superior  part  of  the 
sash  bar,  and  a  closing  plate  at  the  end  of 
the  bar,  the  same  being  adapted  to  prevent 
the  cap  from  slipping  or  sliding  off  the  bar. 
16.027  of  1904.— J.  W.  Craven:  Pug-mills. 

This  consists,  in  the  combination  with  pug- 
mills,  a  bearing  surface,  race,  or  receiver,  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  pug-mill  shaft  and  an 
inverted  bearing  surface,  race,  or  receiver, 
rigidly  supported  above  the  said  pug-mill 
shaft  and  bolts  or  rollers,  carried  between  the 
said  bearing  surfaces,  races,  or  receivers. 
20,609  of  1903.— T.  C.  Fawley  :  Construction 
of  the  Ceilings  of  Rooms  of  Buildings. 

A  construction  of  ceiling  for  the  rooms  of 
buildings,  characterised  by  a  shallow  tank 
or  series  of  tanks  of  metal,  or  any  suitable 
fire-resisting  material  for  water,  said  tanks 
being  supported  by  any  suitable  means,  and 
means  for  supplying  water  to  such  tank  or 
tanks. 

23,069  of  1903.— J.  Stott:  A  Construction  of 
Apparatus  for  Filtering ,  Humidifying.  Cool¬ 
ing,  or  Disinfecting  Air  to  be  Supplied  to 
Buildings. 

An  apparatus  for  filtering,  humidifying,  cool¬ 
ing,  or  disinfecting  air  to  be  supplied  to 
buildings,  and  consisting  in  constructing  a 
revolving  drum  with  two  or  more  concentri¬ 
cally-arranged  layers  of  filtering  material  with 
a  space  between  each  layer,  so  that  all  the 
air  drawn  or  forced  through  the  drum  must 
pass  through  each  layer  of  filtering  material. 
23,615  of  1903.— The  Fireproof  Plate  Wall 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  C.  H.  Sidebotham  : 
Construction  of  Ceilings,  and  other  Struc¬ 
tures. 

A  building  plate  or  slab  constructed  with 
longitudinal  flanges  a  short  distance  from 
either  end  to  project  between  the  joists, 
strengthened  by  weBs  running  across  between 
flanges,  and  adapted  to  be  held  in  position 
by  nails,  screws,  or  pegs  driven  through  the 
flanges  into  the  sides  of  the  joists,  and  nails, 
screws,  or  pegs  driven  through  the  edges  of 
the  plate  into  the  face  of  the  joists  and 
grouted  solidly  to  the  joists. 

24,361  of  1903.— F.  E.  Cooper:  .4  Paving 
Block. 

A  wood-paving  block,  consisting  of  a  plurality 
of  wood  slabs,  of  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
block,  having  a  deep,  narrow  groove  along 
each  side,  and  a  dog  of  thin,  flat  metal,  with 
spikes  or  spike  portions,  the  body  of  the  dog 
lying  within  said  grooves,  and  the  spikes  or 
spike  portions  being  driven  into  the  slabs. 
6,919  of  1904.— G.  E.  Twynham  and  H.  Daniel  : 
Apparatus  for  Collecting  and  Removing 
Refuse  from  Wood  Paving,  and  other  Road 
Surfaces. 

An  apparatus  for  collecting  and  removing 
refuse  from  road  surfaces,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  a  sludge-removing  implement  or 
sucker,  a  tank  or  receptacle  in  connexion  with 
said  implement,  and  arranged  upon  a 
vehicle,  said  tank  being  arranged  to  have  a 
vacuum  created  and  maintained  therein,  a 
suction  pump  connected  to  6aid  tank,  and  a 
rotary  brush  arranged  to  sweep  the  mud  into 
the  path  of  the  said  implement. 

7.756  of  1904.— R.  Bailey:  Hods. 

This  invention  has  reference  to,  and  com¬ 
prising  improvements  in  and  relating  to  hods 
such  as  are  used  by  bricklayers,  and  has  for 
its  object  to  render  them  stronger  and  more 
durable.  In  carrying  into  practice  the  im¬ 
provements  of  this  invention  the  ordinary 
wooden  brackets  securing  the  sides  of  the  box 
to  the  pole  are  dispensed  with,  and  steel  or 
iron  brackets  are  used  instead.  These  im¬ 
proved  brackets  are  stamped  or  embossed  out 
of  sheet  metal,  preferably  of  mild  steel. 
They  are  bent  to  the  desired  angle  to  fit 
the  angle  of  the  hod-box  and  pole,  and  are 
formed  throughout  their  length  of  U  or 
gutter  shape,  having  a  flange  all  round  the 
edge.  They  are  preferably  secured  to  the 
hod-box  and  pole  bv  screw  nails  passing 
through  holes  in  the  flange. 

14,222  of  1904.— J.  Harris:  Method  of 
Directing  Daylight  into  Buildings,  and  the 
like. 

For  directing  daylight  by  reflection  with  or 
wilhout  refraction,  consisting  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  glass  prisms  or  rows  of  prisms  set 
in  planes  above,  or  successively  above  the 
planes  of  prisms  in  closely  adjacent  rows. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  September  24. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — District  Meeting  at  WithiDgton,  near  Man¬ 
chester. 

Wednesday,  September  28. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks 
of  FForfcs. — Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Directors.  8  p  m. 


[September  24,  1904.1 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIAII 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible! 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lov 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  ui 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


Friday,  September  30. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  General  Meeting- 
President's  Address  and  Distribution  of  Prizes. 
7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  1. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Carpenter’s  Hall.  0  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Council 
Schools,  Heaton  and  St.  Gabriels. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"  THK  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  Sic.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “THK 
BUILDER,”  Cathenne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Alorninq’s  Post. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  RE FORT. 


Sept.  8. — By  Bjdwell  &  SONS  (at  Ely). 

Haddenham,  Cambs. — Hill  Row,  a  copyhold 

close,  6  a.  0  r.  0  p .  £165 

The  Galls,  a  copyhold  field,  16  a.  0  r.  18  p.  250 
Gall  Fen,  various  enclosures,  52a.  2r.  Op., 

f.  and  c .  1,055 

Berry  Fen,  two  copyhold  fields,  18  a.  1  r. 

10  p .  310 

Holme  Fen,  holding  and  homestead,  45  a. 

0  r.  12  p.,  f.  and  c .  400 

Holme  Fen,  various  enclosures,  29  a.  3  r. 

16  p.,  c .  685 

Sept.  9. — By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son  (at 
Chelmsford). 

Danbury,  Essex. — “  The  Priory  Farm,”  68  a. 

0  r.  12  p.,  f.,  y.r.  60/ .  780 

Galley  wood,  Essex. — A  freehold  shop  and  house  320 

Three  freehold  cottages  .  170 

Sept.  13. — By  F.  Miller  &  Reid. 

Kensington. — 5,  Kelso- pi.  (“Kelso  Works”), 

beneficial  lease  for  29J  yrs.,  y.r.  40/.. ...  860 

By  F.  Varley  &  Son. 

Stamford  Hill. — 72,  Cranwich-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs., 

g. r.  81.,  e.r.  55/ .  640 

Stoke  Newington. — 35,  Queen  Elizabeth’s-wk., 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s.,  e.r.  60/ .  550 

By  W ALFORD  &  WlLSHIN. 

Anerley. — 21,  Selby-rd.,  u.t.  61£  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

e. r.  40/ .  185 

By  H.  &  R.  L.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

Gillingham,  Kent. — “  Mulberry  Tree  Farm,” 

3  a.  3  r.  15  p.,  f .  1,025 

“  Mulberry  Tree  Villa  ”  and  0  a.  0  r.  33  p.,  f.  335 
“  Mulberry  Tree  Cottage  ”  (two)  and  0  a. 

0  r.  26  p  ,  f .  355 

4,  Kingswood-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  45/ .  665 

42,  44,  and  46,  Station-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  42/ .  630 

Strood,  Kent. — 2  to  10  (even),  Brompton-la., 

f. ,  w.r.  67/.  12s .  600 

By  J.  M.  Leeder  &  Son  (at  Swansea). 

Oystermouth.  Glamorgan. — West  Cross,  “  Ivy 
Cottage  ”  and  “  Ivy  Dene,”  u.t.  39  yrs., 

g. r.  21.,  y.r.  32/.  . .  .  440 

West  Cross.  “TyGlyn,”  c..  y.r.  60/ .  1,475 

West  Cross,  “Gly-y-Mor,”  and  1  a.  3  r.  16  p., 

,  c.,  y.r.  65/ .  2,000 

Clyue  Common,  c.g.  rents  9/.  10s.,  reversion 

in  65  and  72  yrs .  231 

“Gower’s  Cross  Farm,”  24a.  Or.  lip.,  c.  3,190 
By  James  Harris  &  Son  (at  Alton). 

Empshott,  Hants. — “  Brunstable  Farm,”  34  a. 

2  r.  24  p.,  c.,  y.r.  30/ .  400 

Newton  Valance,  Hants. — “  Lower  Noar  Hill 

Farm,”  48  a.  1  r.  21  p.,  c .  650 

A  copyhold  field,  12  a.  1  r.  11  p .  200 

Sept.  14. — By  B.  Bailey  &  Co. 

West  Ham. — 27  to  53  (odd),  Kent-st.,  u.t.  76 

yrs..  g.r.  44/.  2s.,  w.r.  200/  4s .  745 

28  and  30,  Melford-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

w.r.  31/.  4s . 110 

By  Money  &  Johnston. 

Norwood. — 34,  Palace-sq.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.  8s.,  e.r.  38/ .  200 

By  Edmund  Smith  &  Co. 

Greenford,  Middlesex. — “  Knapp's  Cottages  ” 

(two)  aud  0  a.  3  r.  5  p.,  f.,  y.r.  50/ .  680 

Main-rd.,  a  freehold  meadow,  13  a.  2  r.  19  p., 

y.r.  40/.  10s  .  1,400 

By  J.  A.  Trythall. 

Croydon. — 34  and  36,  Whitehorse-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

63*  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  e.r.  140/ .  750 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester,  Sussex. — “  Portfleld  Windmill,” 

with  house  and  shop,  f.,  p .  250 

Sept.  15. — By  Drivers’. 

Stamford  Hill. — 10,  Eastbourne-rd.,  u.t.  65* 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  e.r.  42 1 .  300 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  I.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  :  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental  ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental  ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  id.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdus.  for  gardens  :  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


£  s. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  15 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12 

Shippers  .  2  10 

Flettons  .  1  10 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  114 
Best  Farelinm  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4 


Do.  Bullnose .  4  10 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  aud 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 13  0 

Headers  .  12  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 


ferred.  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0 


d. 

0  per  1000  alongside,  in  r  t 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0  „  less  than  b 


s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  deliver!  1 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  ,,  „  I 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,,  5 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  ,,  a 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordini  [ 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  deliver!  I 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly,  c. 


STONE. 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 
Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2 
White  Basebea,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2 


d. 

6J  per  ft.  cue 
Si  , 

1 

2*  „  , 


Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. den 

Beer  ,,  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  „ 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  „  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 


York  Stone — Robin  llood  Quality. 


Seappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  8  labs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7i  ,, 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 

Hard  York — 


Seappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

>  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

3  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

3  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  „  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube.  f 
deld.  rly.  dep<! 

,,  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super"! 

deld.  rly.  dep«; 

»  »  H  3  in.  do.  1  2j  „  , 

SLATES. 


m.  m.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10 best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6  „  | 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  „  „  i 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „  „  I 

16  x  8  „  „  ,,  7  5  0  „  „ 
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SLATES  ( continued ). 
in.  £  s.  d. 

10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6  per  1000 of  1200  at  r.  d. 

q  „  ..  6  12  6 
10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green .  15  17  6  „  ,, 

12  „  „  18  7  6  „ 

10  „  „  13  5  0  „  „ 

8  „  „  10  5  0  „ 

10  permanent  green  11  12  6  „  ,, 

10  „  „  9  12  6 

8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

;  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  4-2  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

•  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 
i  Ituabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Ornamental  do .  60  0  „ 

tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

ev  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Red  orMottled  Stafford 

sluro  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

!  “  Rosemary  '*  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

E  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Uin  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3*8  „ 

“  Hartshill "  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

pressed .  47  6  „ 

Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

lip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 

WOOD.  At  per  standard. 
b:  best  3in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

ay  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

s :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  10  0 

eus :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 
iin.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10 
ens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10 


0  12  10  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


s :  seconds .  1  0 

ens :  seconds .  0  10 

a.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0  9  10”  0 

1.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

ign  Sawn  Boards — 

1.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

.  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

imber :  best  middling  Danzig 

ffemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0  0 

jonds  .  4  5  0  4  10  0 

mil  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  15  0 

mil  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  10  0 

edish  balks  .  2  15  0  3  0  0 

-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  15  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

;e  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  24  0  0 

in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Iattens,  2Jin.  and  3  in.  by 7  in.  17  0  0  18  10  0 

:ond  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

kittens,  2 j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

ird  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

nd  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

fattens,  2&  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

•sburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

>0.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

iattens .  13  10  0 

econd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

1  in .  16  0  0 

)o.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Iattens .  11  0  0 

ird  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

1  in .  13  10  0 

>0.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0 

iattens .  10  0  0 

e  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 
st  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

attens  .  11  0  0 

ond  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

,,  battens  .  9  10  0 

-pine :  deals .  16  10  0 

ier  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

w  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0 

ddments  .  28  0  0 

onds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

v  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
g  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 
ge,  per  ft.  cube  .  0 


22  10 
19  10 
15  0 


11  0  0 

15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 
20  0  0 
10  0 


ill 


0  2  3 


scot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 
Vainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


.ch 


do. 


do. 


0 


Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta- 
isco,  per  ft.  super,  ns  inch  . 
icted,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

ch  .  0  1 

Valnut,  American,  perft.sup. 

inch .  0  0  1 

per  load  .  17  0 

ican  Whitewood  Planks, 

ft.  cube .  0  4 

red  Flooring —  P 

by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

ot  . .  0  13 

by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

atched  .  0  14 

1.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

itched  .  0  16 

by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

>t  . .  0  12 

by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
itched  .  0  12 


WOOD  ( continued ).  Per  square. 

1£  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6-'..  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 
JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  a.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  0 

Flitch  Plates .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  7  2  6  ...  8  5  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  S  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

„  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

(‘And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

„  ..  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

1,  „  22g.and24g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &24g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ac. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  10  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  0  0  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  27  10  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  27  5  0  ...  — 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails  .  0  0  10  ...  — 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . 0  0  91  ...  — 

Thin  „  0  0  10  ...  — 

Tin— English  Ingots .  0  1  34  ...  — 

Solder — Plumbers’  . 0  0  6|  ...  — 

Tinmen’s . 0  0  8  ...  — 

Blowpipe . 0  0  9  ...  — 


15  c 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 
.  thirds 


2Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

. 

34d. 


£  s.  d. 
per  gallon  0  17 

..  0  18 

,,  0  1  10 

„  0  19 


fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths .  .  ... 

26  oz.  thirds  .  4 

,,  fourths .  3 

32  oz.  thirds  .  5 

,,  fourths .  4 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz.  . .  3 

,,  21  oz .  4 

&  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  1 

.  2. 

i  „  2 

OILS,  Ac. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

„  ,,  „  in  barrels  . 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums . 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  . . 

„  ,,  ,,  in  drums .  ”  0  2  0 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  ,,  0  3  4 

„  in  drums .  „  0  3  6 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  „  18  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tor  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Palo  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches  .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  ..  .  1  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  ..  0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymoua 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  liter.iry  and  artistio 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  taler  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. —  We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BELFAST. — For  erecting  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Ravenhill-road.  Mr.  T.  Houston,  architect  and  engi¬ 
neer,  Kingscourt,  Wellingtpn-place,  Belfast.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hunter,  Scottish  Provident-buildings, 
Belfast : — 


Lowry  A 

McIntyre 

Percy  .... 

£5,495 

0  0 

Bros . £4,769 

W.  Kerr  .... 

5,489 

0  0 

J.  E.  Smith..  4,700 

J.  Lees  .... 

4,975 

0  0 

H.  Keith _  4,695 

Oliver  A  Co. 

4,925 

0  0 

K.  G.  Walker 

4,893 

0  0 

Courtney  A 

Thornbury 

4,880 

0  0 

Bros .  4,289 

0  0 

W.  Dowling 

4,847 

15  6 

R.Corrv,  Ltd., 

M  c  D  0  w  e  1 . 

University  - 

Leathern,  A 

street*  ....  4,096 

Fraser  .... 

4,778 

17  0 

BERKHAMSTED. — For  a  house,  for  Mr.  E. 
Collings.  Messrs.  C.  H.  A  N.  A.  Rew,  architects, 
185,  High-street,  Berkhamsted  : — 


Nash,  Young,  A 

Horne  .  £697 

J.  Honour  A  Son  ....  697 


G.  Whitman  . £825 

H.  Fincher  .  779 

R.  Jones  A  Sons. ...  739 

H.  &  J.  Matthews  . .  707 

The  last  two  tendering  again  for  certain  deductions 
resulted  : — 

Nash,  Young,  &  Horne,  Berkhamsted*  . .  £650 
J.  Honour  A  Son  .  642 


BERKHAMSTED. — For  painting  the  exterior  and 
pointing  the  walls,  etc.,  of  workhouse  and  other 
buildings,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  C.  H.  A  N.  A. 
Rew,  architects.  Berkhamsted  : — 

T.  Jones . £156  0  I  R.  Jones  A  Son  . .  £89  0 

W.  Elphick  -  116  0  Wontner  A  Co.  ..  73  0 

G.  W.  Johnson  . .  105  0  G.  Ellis .  04  10 

J.  J.  Richards  . .  96  0  |  F.  Austin*  .  56  5 


BURNHAM  ULPH  (Norfolk). — For  works  of  restora¬ 
tion  at  Burnham  Ulph  Church.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Lacey, 
architect,  6,  Upper  King-street,  Norwich  : — 

R.  Shanks  ....  £98  0  0  I  Bardell  Bros. . .  £51  10  0 
H.H.  Moorhouse  75  0  0  R.  Dye,  King’s 
T.  Hinson  _  53  3  6  |  Lvnn* .  44  0  0 


CARDIFF. — For  erection  of  stabling,  etc.,  in  Trade- 
lane,  for  Messrs.  Sessions  A  Sons,  Ltd.  Mr.  E.  G.  C. 
Down,  architect  and  surveyor,  31,  High-street,  Cardiff. 
Quantities  by  architect : — 

'  "  ~  ‘  '  F.  Ashley _ £281  0  5 

D.  Davies ....  278  0  0 

J.  Allan  A 

Sons .  277  13  8 

Knox  A  Wells  276  0  0 
G.  Beard,  Car¬ 
diff*  .  240  15  10 


Blacker  Bros..  £320 
E.  Turner  A 
Sons  .  312  0 

G.  Beames  . .  299  10 

W.  Symonds  A 

Co .  294  0 

H.  W.  North.. 


281 


CARSHALTON. — For  making  up  Gordon-road,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Willis  Gale,  Sur¬ 
veyor,  A.M.I.C.E.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  — 


mann  . . 

£4,374 

18 

3 

T.  Adams  . . 

2;i73 

11 

London  A 

J.  C.  True- 

County 

man 

2,159 

0 

0 

Builders.. 

3,400 

9  101 

T.  Free  A  Son 

2,055 

2 

2 

A.B.Champ- 

2,494 

15 

0 

A.  T.  Catley 

1,990 

0 

0 

A.  C.  Soan 
Harvey 

2,369 

12 

5 

Sutton, 
Surrey*  . . 

1,935 

13 

0 

Bros . 

2,294 

15 

4 

DENTON. — For  sewering,  paving  and  flagging,  etc.. 
Law-street  and  Ashworth-street,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  G.  H.  Newton,  Surveyor,  Town  HalL 
Denton  : — 

P.  D.  Hayes,  35,  Old-road,  >  Schedule  of 
Heaton  Norris,  Stockport  . .  j  prices. 

TENDERS — Continued  on  p-’ge  327 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs! 
be  Delivi  1 

•External  Treatment  of  Building  for  Tropical  Climate 

Sandars  &  Harding . 

50 1 . 

Dec.  1 

. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Gen.  Repairs,  Painting,  etc.,  of  Tara  Hall,  Co.  Meath 
Renovation,  Repairs,  etc., of  Outbuildings,  Co.  Meath 
Wood  Paling  and  Shed  with  Corrugated  Iron  Roof. . 
Erection  of  Cloakroom  at  Booth  Town  Council  School 

Limestone  Tar-pavine  . 

Reconstruction  of  Bridge,  Christchurch . 

Extension  and  Addition  of  Swimming  Bath  to  Baths 

Steam  Rolling  and  Repairing  Main  Road . 

Portland  Cement  . 

f  Making-up  Roads  . 

Steel-Rolled  Joist  Gearing  . 

Sewering,  Roadmaking,  and  Paving  Works . 

Levelling,  Paving,  Flagging,  etc.,  of  Streets . 

Rebuilding  “  Boot  Inn,”  Dinas  . 

Erection  of  Verandah  in  the  Market  Hall . 

Transporting  Bricks  . 

Wood  Paving  Works . 

Corrugated  Iron  Building  at  Waterworks  Reservoir 

Wiring  for  Electric  Lighting  . 

Supply  of  Setts  . 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Rails  &  Fishplates,  Spikes  (Dog),  Elec.  &  h.p.  Cranes 
Materials  for  Steel  Foundry,  and  Tools  and  Stores 

Shops  and  Houses,  Hengoecl . 

Erection  of  Co-operative  Stores,  Blaengwynfl  . 

Supply  of  Stores  for  Gas  Department  . 

Team  Labour . 

Fixing  Ventilators,  Alters,  to  Offices,  etc.,  at  Schools 
55  Houses  and  Road  Formation,  Rhondda  Valley  . . 

Municipal  Buildings  . 

Public  Baths  . 

Granite  Spalls . 

Making-up  Mews . 

Supply  of  Goods  and  Materials  . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Gasholder  Tank  and  Buildings  for  a  Gasworks,  Herts. 

Area  for  Boiler  Clinker  Storage  at  Infirmary  . 

Branch  Drainage,  San.  Work,  &  Fittings,  Infirmary 
Alterations  to  Park  Cottage,  Lanfrechfa,  nr.  Caerleon 
Alterations  to  Lanfrechfa  National  School,  Mon.  . . 

Erection  of  Labourers’  Cottages . 

Conver.  of  Four  Houses  into  Shop  &  House,  Halifax 

Painting  Public  Works . 

Supply  of  Granite  and  Dross  . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Polruan,  near  Fowey. . 
New  Classrooms  and  Alters,  to  Schools,  Byfleet.  Surrey 

Broken  Granite  and  Chippings  . 

Turntable  at  Car  Works  . 

Rerooflng  Machine  House,  Cardiff  . 

•Erection  of  School  Buildings  . 

Steam  Road  Roller  and  Scarifier . 

•Erection  of  Car  Sheds,  Workshops,  and  Offices  .... 

Broken  Granite  . 

Twelve  Cottages,  Napsburv  Asylum  . 

6.000  Tons  of  Earth  or  Filling  to  Beach  . 

Houses  at  Drogheda,  Rockcorry.  Portadown.  etc.  . . 

Road-making  and  Paving  Works  . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Supply  of  Stores . 

•Completion  of  Six  Villas,  Westburv-a venue,  N . 

•Erection  of  Public  Offices . 

Erection  of  Six  Cottages,  Perranporth,  etc..  Cornwall 

Supply  of  Timber  . 

Police  Station  and  Residence.  Wincobank,  Sheffield 
Private  Street  Works.  Kathleen-street,  Goldthorpe 
Private  Street  Works,  Nnra-street,  Goldthorpe  .... 

Council’s  Offices  and  Library  . 

•Forming  Roadway  and  Retaining  Wall,  Kew  Bridge 

•Erection  of  Workmen’s  Dwellings  . 

Public  library  Building  . 

Alterations,  etc..  St.  James'-road  School  . 

Pumping  Machinery  and  Electric  Motors . 

New  Road  and  Drains.  Pontlottyn,  Glam . 

•Painting,  etc..  Workhouse  Infirmary . 

•Twenty  Semi-detached  Villas . 

Sewering.  Road-making,  etc . 

Disinfecting  Station,  etc..  Tooting . 

Cast-Iron  Flange  Pipes  and  Special  Castings  . 

Granite  Kerb,  Channel  and  Granite  Spalls  . 

•Erection  of  Sixteen  Workmen’s  Dwellings  . 

Car  Shed  for  Electric  Tramways  . 

Extension  of  Blawarthill  Hospital . 

•Supply  of  General  Stores . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Retain,  it  Fence  Walla,  &  Widening  Carriageways,  etc. 
Steam  Motor  Waggons  and  Special  Equipment  .... 

Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Construction  of  Railway  . 

Dry- Back  Marine  Type  Boiler . 

•Public  Library  . 

•Sewering  and  Road-making . 

3ewers  and  Disposal  Works . 

Drainage  Work  at  Sewage  Farm . 


J.  F.  McGahon,  Architect,  3,  Earl-street,  Dundalk 


Warrington  Electricity  Committee 
Halifax  Education  Committee  .... 
Broadstairs  and  St.  Peters  U.D.C. 
Southampton  County  Council  .... 

Altrincham  U.D.C . 

Abbey  leix  R.D.C . 

Cowes  U.D.C . 

Hford  U.D.C . 

River  Ware  Commissioners . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Morley  Highways  Committee . 

Pentre  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd . 

Halifax  Corporation . 

Leeds  Waterworks  Committee  .... 

Edmonton  U.D.C . 

Bedford  Borough  Council  . : 

Barnes  U.D.C . | 

Gillingham  (Kent)  Corporation . 

Tottenham  U.D.C . i 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  . j 

Bombay,  Baroda,  etc..  Railway  Co. 

Sunnvbank  Cottage  Co.,  Ltd . 

The  Trustees . . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 

Middleton  Cheney  Schools . I 

Hendrewen  Building  Club  ........ 

Leigh  (Lancs.)  Corporation . i 

Moss  Side  U.D.C . 

West  Ham  Union . j 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Atherton  U.D.C . 

Wiucanton  R.D.C . 

First  Garden  City,  Ltd . 

Southwark  Guardians . 


do. 


do. 


F.  V.  L.  Mathias,  Engineer,  Electricity  Works,  Howley  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 

Town  Surveyor,  Broadstairs  . 

County  Surveyor.  The  Castle.  Winchester  . 

Council  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Altrincham  . 

Clork’s  Office,  Workhouse,  Abbeyleix  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight . 

H.  Shaw,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . 

H.  H.  Wake,  Engineer,  Commissioners’  Quay,  Sunderland . 

Paving,  etc.,  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Morley . 

A.  O.  Evans,  Architect,  Pontypridd  . . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 

City  Engineer,  Leeds  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Lower  Edmouton . 

Borough  Engineer  Town  Hall,  Bedford  . 

Council  Offices.  High-street.  Mortlake,  S.W . 

Clerk,  Corporation  Offices,  Gillingham,  Kent . 

Council’s  Engineer.  712,  High-road  Tottenham . 

Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office.  Whitehall,  S.W . 

Company’s  Offices,  Gloucester  House,  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.C. 

G.  A.  Trehame.  Architect,  18,  Canon-street,  Aberdare . 

D.  Evans,  Architect,  40,  Villiers-road,  Blaengwynfl . 

A.  Wilson,  Engineer.  45,  John-street,  Glasgow  . 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sowerby  Bridge . 

W.  J.  Treadwell.  Surveyor,  Middleton  Cheney  . 

W.  D.  Morgan.  Architect.  Pentre,  Glam . 

J.  C.  Prestwich,  Architect,  Leigh  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Moss  Side . 

Clerk,  Union  Workhouse,  Leytonstone,  N.E . j 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Wood  Green  . ' 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Atherton . I 

Council’s  Eugineer,  28,  Baldwln-street,  Bristol  . 

C.  Hunt.  Engineer.  15,  Victoria-street,  S.W . . 

G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13  and  14,  King-street,  E.C . 


F.  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  J,P. 

The  Managers  . 

Antrim  R.D.C . 


do. 


W.  H.  D.  Caple,  Architect,  Church-street-chambers,  Cardiff 


do. 


Brighton  BoFoueh  Council . 

Southowram  U.D.C . 

Admiralty . 

The  Management  Committee . 

Lymington  Town  Council  . 

Manchester  Corporation  Tramways 

T.  Owen  and  Co..  Ltd . 

Walthamstow  U.D.C . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

Erith  U.D.C . 

Guildford  Town  Council . 

Middlesex  County  Council  . 

Felixstowe  and  Walton  U.D.C . 

G.N.  Railway  Co.  (Ireland)  . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . ! 

Skipton  U.D.C . j 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  ; 


J.  Clark,  Union  Office,  Antrim  . 

Jackson  &  Fox,  Architects,  7.  Rawson-street,  Halifax  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton . 

R.  W.  Evans.  Commercial  Bank-chambers,  Halifax  . 

Superintending  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport 

The  Schools.  Byfleet,  Surrey  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Lvmington,  Hants  . 

.T.  M.  McElroy,  58.  Piccadilly.  Manchester . 

J.  W.  Rodger.  Architect,  14.  High-street,  Cardiff  . 

H.  Prosser,  Architect,  Education  Offices,  Walthamstow 


Friern  Barnet  U.D.C. 
G.W.  Railway  Co.  . . 


do. 


W.  Egerton,  12,  Queen's-road,  Erith . 

Borough  Surveyor.  Tuns  Gate.  Guildford . 

W.  G.  Austin,  Guildhall.  Westminster,  S.W . 

Clerk’s  Office.  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe  . 

Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Catford.  S.E . 

G.  H.  Hill  &  Son,  3,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

Duffln,  Stores  Department,  Oshorne-street,  Manchester  . 

Frith  Garland  &  Co..  70,  Grand-parade.  Harringav.  N . i 

E.  J.  Reynolds,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Beaconsfleld-road  Friern  Barnet,  N.  ; 

Company’s  Engineer,  Plymouth  (North-road)  Station  . 

Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  W . 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Sheffield . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  BoIton-ou-Dearne,  Rotherham . 


do. 


do. 


Brentford  U.D.C. 

Barking  Town  U.D.C . 

Poplar  Borough  Council . 

Wandsworth  Guardians  . 

Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board  . 


do. 


St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  Guardians 
Trustees  of  the  Coedsaeson  Bldg.  Club 

Croydon  R.D.C . 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 

Hull  Corporation . 

Brighton  Borough  Council . 

Borough  of  Southwold . 

Exeter  Corporation . 

Renfrew  and  Clydebank  Jt.  Hos.  Bd. 

Metropolitan  Railway  Co . 

Todmorden  Corporation . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

do. 

Ludlow  Town  Council . 

Dearne  Valley  Railway  Co . 

Ipswich  Corporation  . 

Malvern  U.D.C . 

Han  well  U.D.C . 

Church  Stretton  U.D.C. 

Oakengates  U.D.C . 


Council’s  Engineer.  Clifden  House.  Boston-road.  Brentford . 

C.  J.  Dawson,  Architect.  East-street.  Barking  . 

J.  R.  Hunt  &  Co.,  181,  Queen  Victoria-street  E.C . 

C.  A.  Sharp,  Architect,  11.  Old  Queen-street,  S.W . 

W.  Fairley,  West  Hall-road,  Kew  Gardens . 

Gustard  &  Waddington.  Bridge-street,  Newport.  Mon  . 

F.  J.  Smith,  Architect.  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-strcet,  S.W. 

W.  Nichols,  Falrholm.  Sketty  . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Crovdon . 

Council’s  Surveyor.  215.  Balham  High-road,  S.W . 

F.  J.  Bancroft,  Alfred  Gilder-street,  Hull  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton . 

Ernest  R.  Cooper,  1.  Market-place,  Southwold  . 

City  Engineer,  7,  Southernhay  West.  Exeter  ....  . 

Stewart  Paterson,  14,  Blythswood-square,  Glasgow . 

R.  H.  Selbie,  32,  Westhourne-terrace,  W . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Todmorden . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Pontypridd  . 


do. 


Town  Clerk.  Ludlow.. 

S.  R.  Kay.  1,  Albion-place.  Leeds . 

T.  Ay  ton.  Constantine-road.  Ipswich  . 

Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Malvern  . 

S.  W.  Barnes.  Church-road  West,  Hanwell.  W . 

.T.  Man*ergh  &  Sons.  5.  Victoria-street,  S  W . 

R.  E.  W.  Berrington,  Bank-buildings,  Wolverhampton 


do. 

Sept.  2 


Sept. 


do. 

Oct.  i 
do. 

Oct.  1 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Bam  Exhaust  Pipes,  Supports,  Valves,  etc . 

comotive  Engines  and  Tenders  . 

ection  of  Front  Block,  Northern  Dist.  P.0 . 

nstruction  of  Light  Railways . 

itenslon  of  Lerwick  Harbour  . 

w  Coastguard  Buildings,  Osmington,  nr.  Weymouth 

Iditions  to  Stores  Department . 

ie  Library  Buildings . 

rrugated  Iron  Room  . 

ird  Blast  Furnace  Clinker  (Broken)  for  Filter.  Mat. 
ibldg.  of  Calrn-man-Arran  Farmhsc.,  nr.  Chepstow 

ibuilding  38,  High-street,  Lincoln  . 

I.  WaterTank,  Pump,  C.-I.  Flange,  Pipe  Valves,  etc. 

tension  of  Electric  Lighting  Station . 

arding-houso  and  Shop,  Grossing  ton . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


L.C.C . 

Southern  Mahratta  Rail.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

County  Council  of  Middlesex . 

Lerwick  Harbour  Trustees . 

Admiralty  . 

Poplar  &  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  Dist. 
Salisbury  Free  Library  Committee. . 


St.  Botolph  Church  Trustees  . 
Limerick  E.L.  Committee  . . . 
Watford  U.D.C . 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


County  Hall.  Spring-gardens,  S.W .  Oct.  1 1 

Company's  Offices.  46,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W .  do. 

J.  Wager,  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W .  do. 

H.  T  Wakelam,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W . .  Oct.  12 

J.  Barron,  216.  Union-street,  Aberdeen  . I  do. 

Directors  of  Works  Department,  21,  Northumberland-ave.,  W.C.  Oct.  14 

J.  it  W.  Clarkson,  136,  High-street,  Poplar,  E . 1  Oct.  18 

A.  C.  Bothums,  Architect,  32,  Chipper-lane,  Salisbury .  .No  date 

R  L.  Hidderley,  Chester-road,  Macclesfield .  do. 

Macdonald,  Contractor,  Talgarth,  near  Brecon  .  do. 

J.  Richards,  Castle  View,  Caerphilly .  do. 

W.  Watkins  <fc  Son,  Architects,  Lincoln  .  do. 

Town  Clerk,  Limerick .  do. 

-C.  P.  Ayres,  Architect,  Watford .  do. 

J.  Hartley,  Architect,  Skipton  .  do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

1  Applications 
to  be  in 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

3/.  3s.  per  week . 

Tottenham  Education  Committee.. 

31.  3s.  per  week . 

.  1 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  lv.  vl.  vIU.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  tix 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  325. 
RAYCOTT. — For  completion  of  Council  schools 
inty-two  Tenders  received,  and  reduced  to  the  five 
•wing).  Mr.  F.  S.  Antliff,  architect,  Draycott. 
ntlties  by  the  architect : — 

’erks  it  Son. .  £3,295  0  I  J.  &  J.  Warner. .  £3,165  3 
tfaule  &  Co. .  3,230  0  J.  Brown  it  Son, 

Irown  &  Son  3,178  0|  LongEatonJ..  3,157  0 
icommended  by  the  Draycott  Managers  for  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  Derbyshire  County  Council. 

URHAM. — For  sewerage  works  at  Sherburn  Colliery 
on,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G. 
;sou.  Surveyor,  38,  Saddler-street,  Durham  : — 
Sherburn  Colliery  Station  Server. 

T.  Manners  £189  0  0  I  J.  Carrick  ....  £131  2  8 

Short....  162  17  2  J.  G.  Bradley, 

Miver  ....  139  9  9|  Durham*  ..  110  0  0 

Croxdale  Sewer. 

L  Manners  £159  0  0  I  J.  G.  Bradley  . .  £92  11  8 

Short _  98  9  6  R.  Oliver,  Giles- 

arrlck  _  98  1  8|  gate  Moor*  ..  89  13  9 


ASINQ  WOLD  ( Yorks. ). — For  sewerage  works,  for  the 
il  District  Council.  Messrs.  Fairbank  it  Son, 
>,  Lendal-chambers,  York 
Vood  &  Sons,  Stillington,  Easingwold*  £113  2  9 


AST  GREENWICH. — For  building  a  police-station. 
Dixon  Butler,  Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan 
New  Scotland  Yard,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Thurgood,  Son,  <t  Chidgey,  Charing  Cross** 
abers,  Duke-Street,  Adelphi : — 

"  ~  £10,816  Grover  it  Sous  ..  £10,279 

10,622  Higgs  it  Hill  ....  0,984 

10,560  Lathey  Bros .  9.977 

10,483  J.  T.  Messom  ....  9,975 

10,418  Lawrnnce  <fe  Sons  0,966 

10.385  Willmott  &  Sons  9.784 

C.  Ansell*  .  9,708 


1am  &  Sons 
ke  &  Bracey  . . 

.  Williams  . . 
sum  &  Sons 
elles  &  Co.  . . 

□wav  Bros.  . . 

.ovatt  .  10.299 


)EN  (near  Carrickfergus).— For  sewerage  u 
the  Larne  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J 
«ford,  engineer,  28,  Waring-street,  Belfast: — 


orks, 
.  W. 


Tbinson 
leddes  . . 
gnew  . . 


£531  6  0 

484  127 
437  6  0 
435  0  0 
400  14  0 


H.  A.  Alexander, 

Belfast*  ....  £358  12  0 
P.  Clarke  &  Son  320  0  0 
J.  Ross  it  Son  291  7  3 


ERITH  (Kent). — For  street  works  in  part  of  Crabtree 
Manor-way,  Belvedere,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  Harold  Hind,  Surveyor,  Erith 


G.  Rackham . .  £480  13 
A.  B.  Champ- 

niss  .  448  10 

T.  Adams  ....  442  5 

W.  H.  Wheeler  367  7 
T.  Free  it  Sons  355  4 


Clift  Ind  . .  £3,686 
W.H. Wheeler  3,361 
M  u  irhead, 

G  r  e  i  g,  it 
Matthews 
J.  Macklin . . 

W.  Neave  it 

Son . 

J.  &T.  Binns 
G.  Wimpey 
&  Co . 


S.  J.  Brice  it 

Sons . £345  : 

Road  Main¬ 
tenance  it 
Stone  Supply 
Co.  ,  Ltd  ., 
Gravesend*  306 


3,252  15 
2,997  0 


£2,730  7 
2,724  11 


2,913  5  4 


Ross  &  Crab- 
i  tree . 

A.  B.  Champ- 

niss . 

A.  it  B,  Hai 

son .  2,629  0 

Johnson  & 

Langley  . .  2,600  13 
G  .  Bell, 
Tottenham*  2,353  19 


HANWELL.  —  For  the  supply  of  hand-broken 
granite  up  to  March  31,  1905,  for  the  Urban 

District  Council :  — 

Amount 
,rard  cube. 


IJ-in 

Guernsey  Granite.  s.  d. 

Fry  Bros.*  .  17  3  .. 

S.  Trickett,  jun .  17  0  .. 

L.  Sommerfeld  .  17  0  .. 

•T.  Mowlem  <t  Co.,  Ltd .  17  7 

W.  Griffiths  <t  Co.,  Ltd .  18  4 

G.  A.  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  19  10  .. 

Clee  Hill  Granite. 

S.  Trickett,  jun .  17  8 

Clee  Hill  Stone  Co .  15  lit  .. 

Best  Dosthill  Broken  Granite. 
Do3thilI  Granite  Quarry  Co.,  Ltd.  16  9 
Hand-broken  Rowley  Regis. 
Rowley  Regis  Granite  Quarries, 

Ltd.* .  17  0  .. 

Rainish  Columnar  Basalt. 

London  Basalt  Stone  Co .  15  3J  . . 

%  Machine-broken.  §  Hand-broken. 


2-in. 
s.  d. 


HANWELL. — For  street  lanterns  and  scroll  irons,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  : 


&  Co.*  . 

Timpson  . 

uffield  &  Son . 

intifex  &  Co . 

aller  it  Son . 

ire  Intensified  Gas  Light  Co.,  Ltd. . 

reen  &  Co . 

idgar . 

Iright . 

dgar . 

rd  &  Co . 

Still  &  Co . 

reene  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

.  Tilley  . 


Lanterns. 

Tee  Bars, 
each. 

Scroll 

Irons, 

each. 

14-i 

n. 

15-in 

1  16-in 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

0 

19 

9 

1 

0 

9  1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

2  10 

0 

19 

6 

1 

2 

6  1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2  9 

0 

19 

6 

1 

2 

6  1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2  8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

3 

6 

1 

0 

3  10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

II  1 

6 

1 

0 

3  10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

It 

it  1 

3 

6 

1 

0 

3  10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

6  1 

3 

6 

1 

0 

4  9 

1 

1 

9 

1 

2 

9  1 

3 

9 

1 

0 

3  6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0  1 

8 

0 

2 

6 

4  6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

It  1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3  3 

1 

2 

9 

1 

4 

9  1 

6 

0 

0 

9 

3  10 

1 

3 

6 

1 

b 

0  1 

7 

6 

1 

0 

3  6 

1 

7 

0 

1 

8 

6  1 

10 

0 

0 

6-J 

4  3 

1 

7 

6 

1 

9 

0  1  1 

11 

9 

1 

4 

3  3 

HANWELL. — For  the  erection  of  a  public  library, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council  Mr.  J.  Gibbs  Thomas, 
architect.  Quantities  by  architect 


Wilcocks  &  Co.  £3,125  0 


W.  J.  Dickens. 


Chambers  Bros. 

2,969 

0 

E.  F.  McCarthy 

2^665 

0 

Patman  & 

J.  Shelbourne  it 

Fotheringham 

2,873 

0 

Co . 

2,642 

0 

W.  Braybrook 

2,836 

10 

A.  Faulks  _ 

2  620 

0 

General  Builders, 

Y.  J.  Lovell  . . 

2,590 

0 

Ltd . 

2,719 

0 

Foster  Bros.  . . 

2,568 

0 

W.  J.  Renshaw 

2,697 

0 

G.  FI.  Gibson  . . 

2,548 

0 

SlmrmuntSons, 

Sims  &  Wood, 

Ltd . 

2,691 

0 

42,  Grav’s-inn- 

A.  A  B.  Hanson 

2,684 

0 

road,  W.C.*  . . 

2,460 

0 

HANWELL.— 

For  lamp  columns,  for  the  Urban  Dis- 

trict  Council : — 

Each. 

W.  G.  Pennington 

&  Co.+ .  — 

H.  Greene  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  £2  3  C 

M.  A.  Warburg  . . 


A.  Graham||  .... 
O.  Waller  it  Son 
D.  King  &  Sous 
M.  Duftield  it  Sons 
Measures  Bros., 

Ltd . 

W.  Lucy  &  Co., 

Ltd . 

W.  Edgar  . 

W.  Boydcll  it  Sons 

W.  H.  Tilley _ 

W.  J.  Oakley _ 

J.  Needham  &  Sons 


1  17  6 
1  16  0 
1  16  4 
1  14  6 


1  12  0 
1  11  6 
1  11  6 
1  11  0 
1  10  0 
9  0 


Co. 


1 


Pond  &  Co. 

S.  Wright  .  1 

Turbington  Foun¬ 
dry  Co .  1 

Baxendale  it  Co.  1 
H.  S.  Timpson  . .  1 

Parsons  it  Wills  1 
H.  Green  &  Co. . .  1 

Municipal  Foun¬ 
dry  it  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co .  1 

S.  Macintosh  & 

Son,  Ltd .  1 

F.  Bird  it  Co.  . .  1 

S.  Pontifex  &  Co.  1 
H.  Whyte,  Ltd.*  1 


;  As  per  enclosed  prices.  §  At  rate  of  twenty-two  per 
week.  |!  At  rate  of  eleven  per  week. 


HERNE  HILL. — For  superstructure  of  the  new  Baptist 
church.  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  F.S.I.,  A.R.I.B.A., 
architect,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Amount.  Time. 

C.  Ansell  .  £6,404  . .  9  mouths. 

G.  Gough  &  Co .  0,390  . .  16 

Holloway  Bros .  6,377  ..  If 

Higgs  &  Hill .  6,293  ..  6 

W.  V.  Goad .  6,148  ..  12 

.T.  Carmichael  .  6,143  ..  12 

J.  Smith  &  Sons  .  6,099  . .  — 

Holliday  &  Greenwood  .  0,071  ..  9 

F.  it  F.  H.  Higgs .  6,990  ..  10 

J.  it  C.  Bowyer  .  5,989  . .  — 

Battley,  Sons,  it  Holness  ....  5,977  . .  9 

Smith  &  Sons  .  5,750  ..  10 

Foster  Bros .  6,625  . .  12 

H.  Young,  Herne  Hill* .  5,595  . .  8 

F.  J.  Coxhead .  5,584  . .  — 


HULL. — For  Baptist  church,  Beverley-road.  Messrs. 
George  Baines,  F.R.I.B.A.,  &  R.  Palmer  Baines, 
architects,  5,  CIcment's-inn,  Strand,  London  : — 
Kingerlee  &  J.  T.  Levitt  £0,055  0  0 


Sons 

Armitage  it 
Hodgson  . . 

T.  Goates  . . 

G.  Houlton  . . 

C  o  u  1  s  on  it 
Lofts  .... 

Bowman  & 

Sons .  6,090  0  0 


6,501  8  0 
6,260  0  0 
6,190  0  0 


6,168  18  6 


0  0  M.  Harper 
Quibell,  Son, 
it  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd. 
II.  T.  Arnott, 
17.  Walker- 
st.,  Hull*  . . 


6,044  0  0 


ILFORD. — For  extension  of  buildings  at  electric 
lighting  station,  Ley-street,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  : — 
F.  it  A.  Willmott,  The  Hill,  Ilford* ....  £1,243 
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ILFORD. — For  the  erection  at  the  electricity  works, 
Ley-street,  of  steel  coal  bunkers,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  A.  Shaw,  M.Inst.C.E., Electricity  Works: — 
Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  &  Co.,  Bromley- 
by-Bow .  £123 


KING'S  LYNN. — For  making-up  new  streets  on  the 
Spread  Eagle  Estate,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Weaver,  Borough  Surveyor,  King's  Lynn  : — 

Renant  Bros . £298  I  J.  Medwell,  Railway- 

J.  J.  Bone .  259  |  road,  King’s  Lynn*  £195 


LEWISHAM. — For  the  kerbing,  paving,  Ac.,  of  the 
following,  for  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council  :  — 
Sandrock-road  ( part  of). 

Harvey  Bros . £549  I  H.  Woodham  A  Sons  £375 

B.  Martin .  395  Fry  Bros.*  .  344 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co.,  Ltd.  385  | 

Radford-road  ( part  of). 


Harvey  Bros. . . 
J.  Mowlem  A  Co. 

B.  Martin  _ 

W.  l’carce  .... 


602  11  . 


II.  Woodham  i1 

Sons  . 

Fry  Bros.*  . . . 


£569 


0  0 

M addin-road  ( part  of). 

Fry  Bros.  . . . 
B.  Martin . . . 
W.  Pearce*  . 


Harvey  Bros.  . .  £349  0  0 
J.  Mowlem  A  Co.  299  0  0 
H.  Woodham  A 

Sons  .  265  0  0 

Garthorne-road. 

Harvey  Bros..  £1,943  0  0 
•T.  Mowlem  A 
Co.,  Ltd.  ..  1,593  0  0 

B.  Martin _  1,573  17  7 

Slondon  Park. 

Harvey  Bros.  £3,376  0  0  |  H.  Woodham 


£264  0  0 
260  0  6 
245  0  0 


Fry  Bros . 

W.  Pearce  . 
II.  Woodhan 
A  Sons*  . 


J,  Mowlem  A  A  Sons 

Co.,  Ltd .  2,290  0  0  B.  Martin 

W.  Pearce  ....  2,124  0  0  |  Fry  Bros.* 

Overcliff-road  ( part  of). 


£2,117  0  0 
2,036  1  9 
1,981  0  0 


Harvey  Bros,  £1,240 


B.  Martin 
J.  Mowlem  * 
Co.,  Ltd.  . 


695  10  0 


Woodhan 

Sons  . 

Fry  Bros.* 

0  0 

Slondon  Park. 

Patent  Victoria 
1  0  0  Stone  Co., 

.  19  0  Ltd .  £594  16  6 

J.  Ellis  A  Sons, 

Ltd . 

Preston  Granite 
Concrete  Co., 

Ltd . 

Empire  Stone 


J.  Mowlem  A 

Co.,  Ltd . 

B.  Martin  .... 

Adamant  Stone 
A  Paving  Co., 

Ltd . 

Fry  Bros . 

Harvey  Bros. 

H.  Woodham  A 

Sons  .  605  10  0  Co.  * . 

W.  Pearce _  596  0  0 

Overcliff-road  {part  of). 

J.  Mowlem  A  J.  Ellis  A  Sons, 

Co.,  Ltd .  £290  0  0  ;  Ltd. 


713  0  0 
067  00 
663  15  3 


583  8  9 


585  0  0 


577  0  0 


Adamant  Stone 
A  Paving  Co., 

Ltd . 

B.  Martin  - 

Fry  Bros . 

H.  Woodham  A 


Empire  Stone 


Co. 


Harvey  Bros. . . 


283  0  0  Preston  Granite 
271  10  0  Concrete  Co., 

Ltd . 

Patent  Victoria 
Stone  Co., 
Ltd.*  . 


0  0 


0  0 


PLYMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  Sherwell  Mission 
Hall,  Clare-place.  Plymouth,  for  the  Sherwell  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Plymouth.  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  architect 
and  surveyor,  5,  Courtenay-street,  Plymouth. 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

T.  May  .  £1,025  I  Pearce  Bros .  £857 

W.  Palk  A  Son _  998  J.  H.  Palmer  .  847 

J.  Partridge,  jun. . .  985  |  J.  Griffin . .  815 


W.  T.  Stevenson  ..  915 

G.  B.  Turpin .  876  | 


Ply- 


783 


ST.  ALBANS. — For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  semi¬ 
detached  houses,  at  Bedford  Park-road,  St.  Albans. 
Mr.  Harold  Goslett,  A.lt.I.B.A.,  architect,  28,  Theo- 
bald’s-road,  W.C. : — 

Gough  A  Co . £1,949  I  Vail  A  Williamson, 

C.  Miskin  A  Sons. .  1,650  |  St.  Albanst  ....  £1,353 


SANDAL  MAGNA  (Wakefield). — For  erecting  stables 
and  other  buildings,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  F.  Massie,  F.S.I.,  Tetley  House,  Wakefield.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  the  architect : — 

Builder:  T.  Lee,  Howard-street,  Wakefield*  £379  13  6 
Joiner :  Appleyard  A  Dickinson,  Lofthouse, 

near  Wakefield* .  96  0  0 

Plumber:  H.  Gillott,  Cheapside,  Wakefield*  15  9  6 
Plasterer :  H.  Sanderson,  Wesley-street, 

Ossett*  . 

Painter:  Broadbent  A  Son,  Kirkgate,  Wake¬ 
field*  . 

Slater :  Pickles  Bros.,  66,  Park-lane,  Leeds* 


0  0 


0  0 


WALSALL — For  additional  buildings  for  boys  and 
girls,  Lichfield-street,  for  the  Governors  of  Queen  Mary’s 
School.  Messrs.  Bailey  and  McConnal,  architects, 
Bridge-street,  Walsall 


W.  Sapcote  A  Sons  £5,874 
E.  Hadley  A  Sons  5,063 

S.  Warburton  .  " 

J.  T.  Beech  . . . 

W.  A  J.  Webb  . 

T.  J.  Mason 


5,663 

5,491 

5,484 

5,475 


H.  Willcock  A  Co.  5,419 


H.  J.  Petts 
.T.  Dallow  A  Sons 
J.  G.  Foster,  jun. 
Brockhurst  A  Wood 

E.  Chatwin  . 

Har’ey  A  Son  _ 

T.  Mason  . 


5,390 

5,390 

5,350 

5,350 

5,315 

5,313 

5,305 


M.  A.  Lynex . £5,275 

W.  Kindrick  A  Sons  5,269 

E.  Giles  A  Son.. ..  5,178 

J.  Herbert .  5,156 

F.  L.  Jones  .  5,100 

T.  Hardy  .  5,078 

W.  Westance  _  5,075 

H.  W.  Gibbs .  5,070 

G.  Goodwin  .  5,028 

Gowing  A  Ingram  5,027 
G.  H.  Marshall ....  4,999 

S.  Wootton,  Blos- 

wick* . 


4,998 


WHITCHURCH  (Wales). — For  430  yds.  of  earthen¬ 
ware  pipe  sewer,  Velindre  and  Tynvpwll  roads,  for 
Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  Rural'  District  Council. 
Mr.  J.  Holden,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Llandalf- 
chambers,  35,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff  : — 

Public  Works  I  A.  G.  Collins. .  £203  18  9 

Co .  £227  8  5  E.  Osmond  A 


E.  Williams  . . 

F.  Ashley  . 


216  1  8 


206  11 


Ely, 


17 


YNYSBOETH  (Wales).— For  erecting  Welsh  Metho¬ 
dist  vestry,  not  chapel,  for  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Denomination.  Messrs.  Ivor  .Tones  A:  T.  E. 
Richards,  architects,  18,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff: — 


209  15  0 
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:  Ancient  Buildings  of  Nippur. — II. 


HE  last  buildings 
which  wc  have 
space  to  notice  are 
a  couple  of  Parthian 
structures,  one  the 
fortress  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  other  a 
small  palace  upon 
the  west  of  the 
,tt  en-Nil.  The  former  building 
5  evidently  constructed  to  replace  an 
lier  fort  of  a  very  similar  character, 
jnging  to  the  Seleucidan  period,  of 
.ch  only  fragmentary  traces  have 
n  discovered.  The  only  point  worth 
ntioning  in  connexion  with  the 
iucidan  fort  is  that,  instead  of  follow- 
I  on  the  lines  of  the  temple  walls,  it 
>ears  to  have  been  built  at  an  angle 
h  them.  The  Parthians  returned  to 
early  lines,  and  excepting  at  some 
nts  where  they  were  able  to  incor¬ 
ate  some  portions  of  their  predecessors’ 
:k  in  their  own  plan,  they  removed  the 
t  fortress  walls  altogether.  They  did 
,  scruple  to  re-use  the  materials  they 
nd  at  hand  in  the  temple,  the  city 
[Is,  and  so  forth.  The  burnt  bricks 
iy  naturally  used  just  as  they  found 
,m,  but  the  crude  bricks  were  mostly 
•ken  up,  kneaded  afresh,  and  moulded 
la  new  form.  The  adobes  thus  made 
re  of  an  entirely  different  pattern  to 
I  flat  ones  of  the  early  buildings,  and 
,  much  greater  size.  Their  average 
pensions  were  a  foot  square  on  the 
gest  side,  slightly  less  on  the  opposite 
and  9  in.  deep.  Their  sides  were 


slightly  sloping,  and  they  were  nearly 
always  laid  with  the  larger  side  up. 
Chopped  straw,  quantities  of  potsherds, 
and  a  few  objects,  such  as  coins,  seals, 
and  the  like,  were  discovered  in  some  of 
them  which  were  broken  in  removal. 

The  walls  were  built  with  a  strong 
batter  on  the  outside,  and  a  slight  one 
inside  ;  at  parts  they  were  constructed 
in  two  sections,  the  space  between  being 
filled  in  with  mud  and  clay ;  and  they 
were  plastered  with  mud  on  their  outer 
faces.  At  certain  points  they  were 
underpinned  with  walls  of  burned  brick, 
in  which  types  of  many  different  builders 
were  mixed  ;  and  externally  they  were 
strengthened  with  very  solid  buttresses 
and  bastions  (see  Fig.  6).  In  thickness 
they  varied  considerably,  but  the  wall  on 
the  south-east  of  the  second  court,  which 
was  the  most  thoroughly  examined,  was 
40  ft.  at  its  base,  and  at  a  height  of 
25  ft.  6  in.,  where  there  were  rooms 
constructed  in  its  thickness,  it  was  30  ft. 
wide.  Its  height  was  probably  about  50  ft. 

On  plan  the  building  seems  to  have 
followed  closely  on  the  lines  of  the 
temple,  which  provided  a  ready-made 
foundation  for  it.  There  were  two 
courts,  the  inner  one  being  480  ft.  by 
385  ft.,*  and  the  ziggurat  was  converted 
to  military  purposes  by  being  over-built 
and  turned  into  a  citadel  of  two  plat¬ 
forms.  The  Seleucidan  builders,  finding 
the  causeway  in  existence,  simply  cased 
it  with  their  own  adobes,  and  gave  a 
cruciform  plan  to  the  citadel  by  building 
an  arm  to  each  of  the  other  sides  to 

*  The  dimensions  and  character  of  the  outer  one  can 
not  be  stated,  as  this  part  of  the  mound  is  not  yet 
excavated; 


correspond  with  that  obtained  by  the 
encasing  of  the  causeway ;  and  the 
Parthians  adopted  the  same  plan,  merely 
enlarging  the  structure  to  suit  their  more 
ambitious  design.  The  first  platform 
rose  about  30  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
court,  its  face  protected  with  burned 
bricks  ;  at  its  centre  a  second  stage  was 
erected,  about  20  ft.  high  ;  and  we  natur¬ 
ally  presume  that  a  few  shelters  stood 
upon  the  top,  to  protect  its  defenders 
from  the  missiles  of  any  attacking  party, 
and  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  garrison  was  insured  against  being 
overcome  by  thirst,  for  a  well  was  sunk 
right  through  the  core  of  the  ziggurat 
to  water-level,  and  lined  throughout 
with  burned  bricks.  Of  course,  the  walls 
of  the  second  court  were  higher  than 
those  of  the  outer  one,  and,  in  their  turn, 
they  were  commanded  by  the  ziggurat- 
citadel,  so  that  the  place  was  well  designed 
to  offer  a  stubborn  resistance  to  any 
enemy.  To  the  south-west  of  the  citadel, 
and  parallel  with  its  face,  ran  a  narrow 
street,  from  which  opened  off  numerous 
houses,  built  in  crude  brick,  but  with 
burned  brick  for  thresholds,  jambs,  etc. 
These  houses  were  removed  before  we  first 
saw  the  site,  but  their  excavators  report 
that  their  rooms  were  sometimes  pro¬ 
vided  with  narrow  openings  in  the  walls, 
to  admit  light  and  ventilation,  and  were 
plastered  and  painted  with  pink,  yellow, 
and  green  tints.  These  houses,  too, 
seem  to  have  been  defended  by  an  inner 
wall,  in  which  were  placed  bastions  and 
circular  towers.  In  the  north  angle, 
behind  the  citadel,  were  the  quarters  of 
the  governor  of  the  fortress  ( B) .  Here  we 
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find  spacious  rooms,  some  of  them  built 
with  double  walls,  and  wide  corridors, 
so  that  the  comfort  of  the  chief  officer 
was  well  looked  after ;  and  connected 
with  this  section  by  a  corridor  was 
a  part  of  the  building  which  seems  to 
have  been  set  aside  as  the  “  harem,”  or 
domestic  quarters  (C).  The  entrance  to 
the  fortress  has  not  been  discovered  ;  but 
there  is  every  chance  that  it  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  found  near  the  north  angle,  where 
certain  traces  of  burned  brick  may  be 
found  to  represent  a  part  of  its  founda¬ 
tions.  Further  excavations  may  serve 
also  to  throw  light  upon  several  points 
that  are  at  present  obscure.  For  instance 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  means  of 
communication  existed  between  the  two 
courts  ;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  outer 
one  cannot  be  ascertained  until  its  walls 
are  cleared  of  the  debris  that  now  encum¬ 
bers  them.  But  the  work  already 
accomplished  shows  us  that  the  Parthian 
builders  were  skilful  in  adapting  the 
material  they  found  at  hand  to  suit 
their  own  purposes,  and  that  they  were 
no  mean  workmen. 

The  palace  on  the  opposite  (S.W.) 
bank  of  the  Shatt  en-Nil  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  excavated,  and,  although  it  is  a 
small  place,  it  is  full  of  interest.  Its 
builders  worked  upon  an  unencumbered 
site,  and  were,  therefore,  able  to  lay  the 
place  out  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
conceived  as  a  harmonious  whole  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  incorporate  any 
existing  structures  in  their  design.  More¬ 
over,  being  upon  a  smaller  scale,  the 
work  was  easier  to  set-out  with  some 
degree  of  precision  ;  and,  consequently, 
we  find  its  angles  more  true  ;  while  its 
detail  shows  an  amount  of  refinement 
that  is  lacking  in  many  other  buildings 
at  Nippur.  But  the  points  that  chiefly 
differentiate  it  from  all  the  other  build¬ 
ings  of  the  site  thus  far  unearthed  are — 
(a)  That  columns  were  employed  in  it 
for  decorative  and  structural  purposes  ; 
and  (6)  that  its  architects  sought  to  give 


to  certain  portions  of  their  work  the 
appearance  of  stone,  by  a  liberal  use  of 
stucco.  The  character  of  the  building 
is  utterly  unlike  that  of  any  of  the 
Babylonian  structures,  and,  in  many 
respects,  bears  such  a  strong  likeness  to 
Greek  work  that  it  seems  almost  certain 
its  designer  must  have  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  western  architecture. 
The  columns,  indeed,  are  quite  obviously 
imitations  of  the  Doric,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  method  of  their  construction, 
remarkablv  good  imitations  too  (see 
Fig.  8). 

In  the  construction  of  the  columns, 
parts  of  the  porch,  steps,  and  thresholds, 
for  fireplaces,  and  for  the  floors  of  some 
of  the  best  rooms,  burned  bricks  were 
employed  ;  but  the  walls  were  of  crude 
bricks  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
used  in  the  fortress,  but  slightly  shallower 
(74  in.).  That  the  place  was  the  scene 
of  a  conflagration  we  found  ample 
evidence  in  the  scorched  walls  and  the 
abundance  of  ashes  and  charred  timbers. 
Its  exterior,  too,  had  suffered  seriously, 
from  the  detrition  of  the  mound,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  simple ; 
three  of  its  sides  were  broken  by  shallow 
buttresses ;  but  the  fourth  (the  N.E.) 
was  quite  plain — a  fact  which  suggests 
that  other  buildings  abutted  against  it. 
The  entrance  to  the  building  lay  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  north-west  fapade, 
and  was  treated  with  some  elaboration. 
Two  steps  led  up  from  the  street  to  the 
raised  threshold,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
doorway  was  a  pedestal,  stuccoed  with 
white  plaster.  Seen  from  the  side  these 
pedestals  had  a  graceful  outward  curve, 
their  tops  projecting  beyond  their  bases. 
They  were  about  4  ft.  high,  and  were 
finished  off  with  pediment  formed  mould¬ 
ings  in  plaster  on  burnt  brick.  That 
they  served  to  support  fluted  pilasters 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  for 
we  found  traces  of  fluting  in  plaster 
above  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  work  was  lost, 


and,  owing  to  the  perishable  natr 
the  plaster,  there  is  small  hope> 
future  excavations  will  bring  to  < 
sufficient'  evidence  for  a  restoratii 
the  doorway. 

On  plan  the  building  was  pract 
square,  each  side  being  about  170  ft. 
Internally  it  was  divided  into  two  i 
equal  portions,  one  for  the  men’s  i 
and  public  apartments,  the  other  f( 
domestic  portion  of  the  household 
“  harem.”  In  regarding  the  cha; 
of  the  building  one  is  strongly  ten 
to  write  “  gynasconitis  ”  for  “  ha:; 

•  and,  indeed,  the  whole  subject  bi 
with  such  temptations  to  draw  ■ 
parisons  with  a  Greek  house.  But,  a 
the  whole,  the  palace  presents 
decided  characteristics  of  its  own,  an 
therefore,  content  ourselves  bydescic 
its  remains  as  we  found  them,  leavini 
reader  to  draw  his  own  inferences1 
cerning  them.  The  harem,  then,] 
sub-divided  into  two  sections,  om 
the  use  of  the  servants,  stores,  kiti 
and  so  forth,  and  the  other  reserve 
the  ladies  of  the  establishment  I 
their  lord.  The  architects  had  plal 
the  arrangement  of  these  three  sec 
very  ingeniously,  contriving 
entrances  in  a  manner  that  ensured 
utmost  privacy  to  the  women’s  quai; 
and  completely  isolated  the  kitchen1 
its  offices  from  the  public  portion  o 
palace.  This  will  become  apparen 
referring  to  the  plan  (Fig.  7).  From 
entrance  (1)  two  doorways  give  aJ 
to  the  two  halves  of  the  palace.  ' 
on  the  west  led  to  che  harem  ;  tha 
the  east  to  the  men’s  quarters.  Thn! 
an  ante- room  and  loggia  (2  ana 
was  reached  the  principal  court  ofj 
building  (5),  the  small  room  at I 
end  of  the  loggia,  numbered  4,  l 
probably  used  as  an  armoury  or  gig' 
room.  The  two  columns,  which  I 
the  antaa  screened  the  loggia,  shoulnj 
noticed  on  account  of  their  pec< 
plan  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  thati 
loggia  is  not  situated  in  the  centit 
the  wall  of  the  court.  This  court  i 
the  most  ambitious  feature  of  the  pa ; 
Its  central  portion  was  open  to  the  3 
but  around  it  was  a  covered  colonm 
with  four  circular  columns  on  each  o 
sides,  and  a  square  one  at  each  an 
It  was  paved  with  crude  bricks,  , 
between  the  columns  ran  a  curbing 
two  courses  of  burned  brick,  and  t 
square  foundations  consisted  of  ele 
courses  of  the  same  material, 
columns  themselves  were  built  up  ■> 
sector-shaped  bricks  set  in  mortar,  . 
were  stuccoed  with  lime  plaster.  BI 
copies  of  the  Doric,  they  had,  of  cou 
no  bases  ;  but  for  their  capitals  specit 
moulded  bricks  were  prepared.  At  i 
level  of  the  pavement  they  had  a  diam: 
of  2  ft.  9  in.,  which  remained  const 
for  I  ft.  of  their  height,  after  which  t 
tapered  off  to  2  ft.  1  in.  at  a  heigh  1 
12  ft.  6  in.  The  roofing  of  the  colonm 
was  probably  of  timber,  which  wo 
naturally  have  perished  when  the  p 
was  burned  down.  The  rooms  numW 
6  to  11  were  apparently  unimportr 
while  the  passage  12,  which  could  i 
closed  by  a  door  at  either  end,  ci 
municated  with  both  sections  of 
harem  through  a  lobby  (20);  The  p 
cipal  apartments  of  this  part  of 
palace  lay  to  the  south  of  the  court, 
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lich  side  the  colonnade  widened  out. 
broad  step  with  a  circular  altar  upon 
(5c)  led  up  to  the  two  chief  rooms, 
:  and  14,  between  which  stood  three 
jre  steps.  This  part  of  the  building 
j r  beneath  a  part  of  the  mound  which 
d  been  washed  almost  away  by  the 
rface  drainage  of  the  mounds,  and  it 
d  suffered  from  injudicious  excavating 
the  early  days  of  the  work  ;  but  the 
itoration  shown  on  the  plan  is  doubt- 
s  a  correct  one. 

The  other  half  of  the  palace  could  be 
iched  either  through  the  passage  (12) 
>m  the  main  court  or  that  (19)  which 
l  from  the  ante-room  (18),  already 
mtioned  as  lying  on  the  west  of  the 
trance  lobby.  Between  19  and  21, 
d  at  both  ends  of  12,  were  found  door 
skets,  showing  that  the  approaches 
the  private  part  of  the  palace  were 
ised  by  substantial  doors  ;  and  it  will 
observed  that  the  lobby  (20),  where  a 
rter  or  eunuch  could  be  conveniently 
itioned,  completely  controlled  both 
trances.  The  servants’  quarters  call 
■  little  notice.  In  the  kitchen  (22) 
found  a  fireplace,  which  bore  a 
iking  resemblance  to  that  discovered 
Pompeii  in  the  house  of  Pansa,  and 
i,s  provided  with  a  stone  notched  to 
jeivo  a  spit  and  hollowed  for  a  wood 


fire.  Another  door  socket  at  the  entrance 
to  24  seems  to  point  to  the  small  rooms 
at  the  west  angle  having  been  intended 
for  storing  such  things  as  the  cook  wished 
to  have  under  lock  and  key.  All  the 
rooms  in  this  quarter  were  small,  and 
must  have  been  dark.  Those  in  the 
harem  proper,  while  still  small,  are  more 
airy.  The  court  (27)  was  about  28  ft. 
square,  and  south  of  it  was  a  roomy 
portico,  cut  off  by  columns  and  antae  of  a 
like  nature  with  those  in  the  main  court. 
In  34  and  36  were  raised  platforms  of 
brickwork,  which  Dr.  Hilprecht  thinks 
were  probably  sleeping  places  ;  but  the 
master’s  rooms  seem  to  have  been  at 
38  and  39.  The  small  room  (33)  in  the 
angle  of  the  building,  being  provided 
with  a  door  socket,  may  well  have  been 
a  kind  of  strong-room,  for  the  doorways 
of  most  of  the  rooms  appear  to  have 
been  closed  only  by  hangings.  The 
last  room  to  be  noticed,  number  28,  was 
particularly  interesting,  as  it  exhibited 
features  which  are  still  found  in  houses 
in  that  region.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  intended  for  a  bath-room, 
for  its  floor  of  burned  brick  was  water¬ 
proofed  with  bitumen  and  carefully  laid 
to  drain  towards  a  small  circular  opening. 
It  would  be  a  puzzle  to  say  where  the 
water  went  to,  but  it  probably  was  left 
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Fig.  8.  Construction  of  Columns  in  Parthian 
Palace. 


A — Plan  at  Base.  D — Portion  left  Standing. 

B — Plan  at  Top  of  Shaft.  E — Fallen  Portion. 

C — Capital  (restored from  F — Square  Foundation, 

fragments).  G — Two-Course  Curb. 

to  soak  into  the  soil.  Around  the  room 
ran  a  skirting  of  burned  brick,  also  coated 
with  bitumen,  which  served  to  keep  the 
crude  brick  walls  from  damage  by  water. 
At  the  present  day  many  of  the  houses  in 
Baghdad  have  bath-rooms  constructed 
in  the  same  way  as  this  early  example  ; 
and,  although  they  are  hardly  luxurious 
places,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
a  good  splashing,  which  is  the  best 
method  of  taking  a  bath  in  such  a  climate, 
as  doubtless  the  Parthian  builders  of  the 
palace  knew. 

- - 

CANTERBURY  TOWER. 

HE  public  announcement  of  tlm 
critical  state  of  the  centr;  1 
Jal  tower  at  Canterbury,  made  in 
a  letter  from  the  Dean  published  this 
week  in  the  Times,  will  hardly  surprise 
any  architect  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  cathedral,  and  who  has  studied 
the  appearance  of  the  tower  as  it  can 
be  seen  with  a  field  glass  (or  even  without 
one)  from  the  ground.  Mr.  Caroe,  the 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  had  warned  the  cathedral 
authorities,  on  the  basis  of  such  examina¬ 
tion  as  could  be  made  without  scaffolding, 
that  the  tower  was  suffering  from 
grievous  external  decay.  The  tower  is 
now  enclosed  in  a  forest  of  scaffolding, 
and  the  detailed  examination  which 
Mr.  Caroe  has  now  been  able  to  make 
shows  that  the  state  of  things  is  worse 
than  had  been  realised. 

The  tower  is  built  of  Caen  stone,  much 
of  which  is  found  to  have  been  face- 
bedded.  Up  to  the  line  of  the  roofs  it 
was  the  work  of  Prior  Chicheley,  who  used 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  stone  of  the  Norman 
work  which  he  had  demolished.  This 
portion,  even  where  exposed  to  the 
weather,  is  in  much  better  condition 
than  the  later  work  above ;  Norman 
builders  appearing  to  have  taken  always 
remarkable  pains  to  secure  the  best 
stone  from  whatever  quarry  they  drew 
from,  leaving  the  inferior  beds  for 


Fig.  7.  Plan  of  Parthian  Palace,  Nippur  (restored). 

(Columns  shown  by  shaded  lines  are  doubtful  restorations.) 

I) — Door-Sockets.  E — Drainage  (Bathroom).  F — Fireplaco  (Kitchen). 


1.  Entrance.  2.  Ante-room.  3.  Loggia.  4.  Armoury,  or  Guard-room.  5a.  Colonnade, 
surrounding  the  Open  Court  5b.  5c.  Altar  on  step.  6-11.  Minor  rooms  of  men’s  quarters. 

12.  Passage  to  Harem.  13.  Ante-room  and  (14)  Principal  Hall  (Atrium  ?)  of  men’s  quarters. 
15-17.  Stores,  or  sleeping  places.  18  and  19.  Lobby  and  Corridor  leading  to  slaves’  quarters, 
etc.  21.  Kitchen-lobby.  22.  Kitchen,  with  fireplace  (F),  and  offices  (23-26).  27.  Court  of 
the  Harem.  28.  Bathing-place.  29.  Store-room.  30.  Sitting  (or  slaves’)  room. 
31.  Portico.  32.  Sleeping-room.  33.  Store-room  for  valuables.  34.  Women’s  Hall. 
35.  Lobby.  36  and  37.  SleepiDg-rooms  or  minor  apartments.  38  and  39.  Master's  Apartments. 
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their  successors ;  hence  the  often- 
repeated  experience  of  finding  the  Nor¬ 
man  portions  of  a  building  in  better 
preservation  than  the  work  of  two  or 
three  centuries  later  ;  though  of  course 
the  plain  and  massive  nature  of  Norman 
mouldings  and  ornament,  and  the  absence 
of  undercutting,  has  something  to  do  with 
its  greater  longevity.  The  portion  above 
this  level,  which  is  now  causing  so  much 
anxiety,  was  built  under  Cardinal  Morton, 
nominally  of  the  same  stone,  but  evidently 
of  much  inferior  quality. 

Caen  stone  is  a  calcium  carbonate,  and 
in  the  present  case  much  of  this  has  been 
converted  into  calcium  sulphate  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  air.  Where 
this  has  taken  place  the  result  is  that  the 
•  particles  of  the  stone  have  lost  their 
cementing  matrix,  which  has  been  washed 
out,  and  are  consequently  in  a  constant 
state  of  crumbling  away.  This  action 
of  the  atmosphere  does  not  penetrate 
very  deep  into  the  surface,  and  some  of 
the  stones  which  are  crumbling  on  the 
surface  are  still  sound  at  a  depth  of  an 
inch  or  even  half  an  inch  below  the 
present  surface.  But  then  the  operation 
goes  on  from  year  to  year,  and  when  the 
surface  first  attacked  has  crumbled,  there 
is  a  fresh  surface  open  to  attack.  Thus 
some  of  the  buttresses  (of  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  an  illustration  next  week) 
are  reduced  in  some  places  to  little  more 
than  half  their  original  thickness  or  pro¬ 
jection.  The  tracery  in  some  of  the 
tower  windows  has  split  down  vertically, 
the  outer  portion  being  almost  ready  to 
drop  off.  The  general  condition  of  the 
work  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  tower  was  first  examined 
from  the  scaffold  there  was  a  summer 
gale  blowing,  which  in  one  day  brought 
down  on  to  the  scaffold  bits  of  stone  to 
the  amount  of  90  lbs.  weight. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  is  lined 
with  brick ;  the  bricks,  oddly  enough, 
being  of  a  progressively  larger  size  in  the 
upper  portions.  Besides  the  want  of 
proper  bedding  there  are  various  other 
little  weaknesses  in  construction — want  of 
bond,  and  pieces  of  carved  work  inserted 
in  no  connexion  with  the  surrounding 
masonry.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
in  the  turrets,  the  construction  of  which  is 
in  some  respects  more  like  that  of  joinery 
than  mason’s  work.  A  curious  point  here 
is  that  the  gablets  round  the  turrets  are 
capped  with  small  bars  of  iron,  as  if 
intended  as  a  preservative  to  the  stone 
ridges  of  the  gablets  ;  the  iron  does  not 
cap  over  the  stone,  but  is  merely  a  bar 
laid  along  the  top  edge  where  the  two 
slopes  meet.  The  tower  is  at  present 
the  abode  of  swarms  of  insect  life,  colonies 
of  which  have  developed  in  the  interstices 
left  by  decayed  stone. 

The  south  and  west  faces  of  the  tower 
have  suffered  most,  the  west  especially  ; 
this  is  what  was  to  be  expected,  these 
being  the  wet  aspects  ;  the  north  and  east 
faces  are  the  blackest  in  appearance,  but 
are  in  better  preservation. 

The  problem  now  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  cut  out  stones  which  are  decayed  past 
preservation,  and  insert  similar  new  ones. 
Doulting  stone  is  to  be  used  for  this,  as 
■  being  more  durable  than  Caen  without 
presenting  any  very  marked  contrast  to 
the  eye.  One  may  be  sure  that  under 
Mr.  Garde’s  superintendence  this  will  be 
done  in  the  most  conservative  manner, 
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and  that  not  a  stone  will  be  removed  un¬ 
necessarily.  The  next  and  perhaps  most 
important  task  is  to  treat  the  whole 
external  surface  of  the  masonry  with 
something  which  will  arrest  the  process 
of  disintegration,  and  will  supply  to  some 
of  the  stone  the  cementing  material 
which  it  has  lost,  and  prevent  the  rest 
from  being  disintegrated  and  washed  out 
further.  What  this  application  is  to  be 
is  a  point  on  which  the  eminent  chemical 
experts  who  have  been  consulted  are  not 
at  present  entirely  in  agreement ;  experi¬ 
ments  are  in  progress  which  will  probably 
afford  ground  for  an  ultimate  decision  ; 
but  we  are  not  in  a  position  at  present  to 
say  anything  further  on  this  head. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  country 
will  rouse  itself  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  work  of 
repair.  Though  the  tower  is  in  a  late  and 
not  very  valuable  style  of  Gothic,  it  is 
architecturally  of  the  highest  importance 
as  the  grand  centre  mass  of  the  com¬ 
position  ;  and  Canterbury  Cathedral  has 
a  history  so  venerable  and  so  important 
— it  is  so  closely  connected  with  our 
national  history,  that  it  must  surely  be 
felt  by  everyone  that  the  preservation  of 
its  crowning  feature  is  a  work  of  national 
and  not  merely  of  local  or  diocesan 
interest. 

- - 

NOTES. 


British  We  have  referred  at  various 
canal  times  to  the  desirability  of 
Conference.  •  Tt'  r  i  i  t 

rescuing  English  canals  from 
the  parlous  condition  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  That  the  same  opinion  is 
generally  entertained  by  the  trading 
community  is  evidenced  by  the  action 
of  many  chambers  of  commerce,  deputa¬ 
tions  to  Government  departments,  and 
the  introduction  of  Bills  during  the 
past  two  Parliamentary  sessions.  The 
conference  held  last  week  in  Man¬ 
chester  still  further  emphasises  the 
importance  of  this  great  national  ques¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  latest  returns 
the  total  length  of  canalised  rivers  and 
artificial  canals  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  3,856  miles,  exclusive  of  ship  canals, 
and  of  this  mileage  nearly  one-third  has 
been  acquired  by  sixteen  separate  railway 
companies,  with  the  sanction  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  undoubtedly  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  competition,  the  remainder  of 
the  canals  belonging  to  some  eighty 
independent  companies.  Apart  from 
this  divided  ownership,  the  canals  have 
been  constructed  so  that  through  traffic 
can  only  be  conducted  under  consider¬ 
able  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  uniformity  in  the  width  of  channels 
and  locks,  which  was  permitted  by  the 
inattention  of  Parliament  when  the 
various  Bills  were  passed.  Consequently, 
although  the  English  canals  run  through 
valuable  routes  and  are  more  or  less 
inter-connected,  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  complete  system 
capable  of  efficient  competition  with 
railways,  even  if  amalgamated  and 
placed  under  the  administration  of  a 
single  authority.  At  the  present  time 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  effect  a 
complete  amalgamation  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Parliament.  The  railway- 
owned  portions  would  have  to  be  acquired 
compulsorily,  and  the  whole  of  the 
waterways  to  be  repaired  and  remodelled, 
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so  as  to  constitute  a  complete  natib* 
system  open  to  barge  owners  and  carnn 
companies  at  reasonable  tolls.  The  co:i  b 
acquiring  all  existing  canals  would  amq» 
to  nearly  thirty-five  millions,  while  jJ 
necessary  improvements  and  the  appmf 
tion  of  electric  power  for  haulage  wolf 
cost  several  millions  more.  Hence,  p 
only  really  effective  solution  of  t; 
problem  appears  to  be  presented  bfc 
scheme  for  nationalisation  of  the  ecM 
canal  system,  and  its  administration^ 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  cbj^ 
and  convenient  means  of  transport  ); 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 


The  The  Report  of  the  Boart  I 
Building  Trade  Trade  on  wages  for  the  >  I 
m  1903.  1903  shows  that  the  builo  I 

trade — so  far  as  concerns  workmen — j 
been  less  flourishing  than  in  prevl 
years.  The  average  percentage  of 
employed  was,  for  example,  4‘9,  as  c  i 
pared  with  4‘3  in  1902,  3‘7  in  1901, 
2‘5  per  cent,  in  1900.  We,  therefore,  1  i 
a  steadily  increasing  rate  of  unemp  ! 
ment.  Again,  in  1902  15,575  wn 

people  had  their  wages  changed,  bu  : 
1903  the  number  was  only  4,638,  whic 
the  lowest  figure  since  1893.  T 
changes  are  practically  increases,  sis 
out  of  the  number  for  1903,  4,106  rer 
sent  an  increase — a  diminution,  tlf 
fore,  if  change  means  a  diminution 
change  in  the  right  direction.  On  1 
other  hand,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
business  will  not  bear  a  constant  inerc 
of  wages,  and  we  may  fairly  place  c 
decrease  in  change  or  increase  of  w.q 
to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  ’ 
of  wages  cannot  be  further  raised/ 
present  at  any  rate,  without  stopjri 
employment.  This  is  one  of  the  po> 
which  artisans  are  inclined  to  forget.  . 
consumer  cannot  stand  more  than 
certain  price,  and  if  workmen  go  I 
asking  for  increases  the  consumer  fasifl 
up  his  pocket,  and  work  decreases  ;j 
increases  of  wages  do  not  continue. 

Thc  All  who  have  at  heart' 
Premium  true  interests  of  the  Bri 
System'  workman  and  of  Bri 
industry  must  unite  in  regretting  ; 
perverse  folly  of  the  Engineers  and  S; 
building  Trades  Federation  in  report 
against  the  premium  system.  The  a;? 
cratic  rulers  of  trades  unions,  into  w>i 
hands  workmen  blindly  commit  t  i 
bodies  and  souls,  object  to  everytltj 
that  is  calculated  to  benefit  emploq 
and  men  alike.  Their  faith  seems  tctl 
as  simple  as  it  is  mistaken.  They  regii 
the  total  amount  of  work  obtainable  : 
quantity  that  cannot  exceed  a  cerl 
maximum  value,  although  it  may  1 
below  the  limit.  Starting  with  this  f  1 
basis,  they  say  in  effect : — Let  every  r‘ 
have  his  mathematical  share  of  the  1 1 
work,  let  no  man  do  more  than  his  si 
capable  fellows,  and  let  all  men  avoid  c 
snares  devised  by  employers  to  enaj 
skilful  and  industrious  men  to  earn  irf 
money  than  those  who  are  incompet 
and  lazy.  The  unions  wish  the  standit 
day’s  work  to  be  measured  by  the  mri 
mum  output  of  the  most  incapqi 
among  their  members.  On  the  ot 
hand,  employers  know  that  by  ( 
exercise  of  enterprise  the  trade  of  1 
country  can  be  increased  with  a  cor 
sponding  increase  of  labour.  1 
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:emium  system  is  one  method  devised 
r  encouraging  men  to  do  their  best  for 
lemselves  and  the  land  of  their  birth, 
y  it  all  real  workers  can  add  to  their 
ages  by  amounts  proportionate  to  the 
dll  and  energy  displayed,  and,  while 
aping  immediate  and  direct  benefit  in 
is  way,  they  are  laying  up  for  them- 
lves  future  sources  of  wealth  by  helping 
increase  the  trade  of  the  country  and 
consolidate  markets  for  British  pro- 
icts.  Thousands  of  workmen  recognise 
e  correctness  of  the  principles  we  have 
ited,  but  their  glib-tongued  leaders, 
10  prefer  talk  to  honest  work,  do  their 
st  to  burke  every  movement  that  seems 
:ely  to  draw  employers  and  men  into 
e  bonds  of  harmonious  co-operation, 
ence  the  adverse  decision  recently  pro- 
nlgated  against  the  premium  system. 


„  On  the  day  following  the 

mbankment.  publication  of  our  Note 
last  week  on  this  subject 
e  sea  broke  entirely  through  the  Dee 
ibankment  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Dstyn  Station,  flooding  the  land  as 
r  as  the  railway.  Some  forty  or  fifty 
rds  of  the  embankment,  which  we 
scribed  as  having  been  seriously 
maged,  were  swept  away,  and  subse- 
ent  action  of  the  tide  has  further 
dened  the  gap.  Thus  it  is  evident 
at  the  action  taken  by  the  railway 
mpany  for  the  protection  of  their 
e  was  only  just  in  time  to  guard 
ainst  the  most  serious  consequences, 
.rious  portions  of  the  embankment 
on  which  the  permanent  way  is  laid 
ve  already  been  protected  by  clay, 
d  opposite  the  gap  large  quarry-stones 
ve  been  built  into  the  slope.  Stone- 
ing  will  probably  be  required  along 
!ier  parts  of  the  line  as  the  sea-wall 
pcumbs  to  tidal  action.  It  seems  a 
:at  pity  that  something  cannot  be 
le  to  save  the  land  bordering  the 
uary,  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
!  owners  appear  to  think  the  loss  of 
;ir  property  is  a  matter  of  smaller 
icern  than  the  expense  of  repairing 
■  shore  defences.  The  small  value  of 
d  adjoining  the  sea  is  one  cause  of  the 
ifference  exhibited  towards  coast-pro- 
tion  works  in  many  parts  of  the 
ntry. 

rho  Paris  Rapid  progress  continues  to 
Ra°h°ataa  made  towards  the  final 
"a  '  realisation  of  the  extensive 
eme  of  underground  railways  in  Paris, 
l  we  now  learn  that  the  third  line  is 
jady  so  far  advanced  that  it  will 
bably  be  opened  for  traffic  before 
end  of  the  present  month.  During 
whole  of  the  summer  the  Place  de 
pera  has  been  disfigured  by  hoardings 
rounding  the  site  of  the  railway 
tion,  but  this  obstruction  has  at  last 
n  removed,  revealing  a  handsome 
ustrade  around  the  open  space  leading 
the  underground  station.  This  work 
n  complete  harmony  with  the  archi- 
bural  character  of  its  surroundings, 
the  entrance  to  the  railway  is  free 
n  the  somewhat  unartistic  features 
jracterising  many  of  the  underground 

I  ions  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
inesslike  manner  in  which  all  the 
bes  of  the  great  metropolitan  system 
le  definitely  settled  in  advance  must 
'envied  by  Londoners,  whose  traffic  I 


facilities  have  always  been  left  more  or 
less  to  chance  or  to  undirected  private 
enterprise.  Some  day,  after  the  report 
of  the  Traffic  Commission  has  been 
presented,  we  may  have  a  public  body 
capable  of  dealing  authoritatively  with 
the  pressing  question  of  rapid  transit. 
In  the  meantime  Paris  continues  to  act, 
while  we  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
formulation  of  foregone  conclusions,  and 
afterwards  shall  have  to  wait  for  the 
commencement  of  works  that  have  been 
sadly  needed  for  years  past. 


The  We  have  more  than  once 
Dip«fl&V~ment  referred  to  the  wretched 
vandalism  by  which  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
spots  in  all  England,  the  view  over  the 
Avon  from  the  Clifton  side,  is  being 
ruthlessly  destroyed  for  the  mere  sake  of 
quarrying  a  not  very  valuable  stone,  of 
which  there  is  plenty  more  to  be  had 
elsewhere.  The  Clifton  Improvement 
Association  had  the  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  a  meeting  held  last  week. 
Their  secretary  stated  that  the  once 
beautiful  wooded  bank  “  would  shortly 
become  one  series  of  quarries  unless 
something  were  done.”  We  fear  that  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  is  already  much 
spoiled ;  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
touched ;  and  the  owners  of  these  woods, 
in  their  desire  for  gain,  do  not  seem 
to  reflect  that  they  are  destroying  the 
very  attraction  which  draws  visitors 
and  residents  to  Clifton.  As  one  speaker 
said,  “  if  they  carted  away  the  scenery 
they  would  not  get  people  to  come  to 
Clifton.”  The  intended  formation  of 
jetties  on  the  river  for  shipping  the  stone 
has  been  made  a  lever  in  opposing  the 
work,  as  it  is  objected  that  the  Avon 
is  too  narrow  a  river  to  have  its  traffic 
impeded  by  a  number  of  jetties.  That 
may  be  useful  as  a  weapon  of  opposition, 
though  it  is  beside  the  mark.  The  real 
point  is  that  a  scene  of  exceptional 
beauty  is  being  deliberately  and  selfishly 
destroyed. 

Traction  While  ready  to  agree  with 

Engines  the  more  extended  employ- 

ment  ol  motor  vehicles  m 
cities  and  large  towns,  for  sanitary, 
humanitarian,  and  other  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
other  large  centres  of  population  are 
united  in  objecting  strongly  to  the 
unrestricted  use  of  heavy  road  loco¬ 
motives  for  the  haulage  of  merchandise. 
Titanic  engines  of  this  type,  followed  by 
a  train  of  lumbering  waggons,  bring  a 
new  terror  into  the  daily — and,  for  that 
matter,  the  nightly — life  of  the  resident 
in  and  near  every  large  town.  They 
threaten  the  foundations  and  damage 
the  surfaces  of  streets  and  roads,  shake 
houses  from  top  to  bottom,  snort  hot 
ashes  upon  the  heads  of  the  people  by 
day,  and  make  noise  enough  to  wake  the 
dead  by  night.  The  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  nuisance  in  the  absence  of  any 
specific  breach  of  the  law,  but  county  and 
borough  councils  have  powers  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  regulation,  and  even  for 
the  prohibition,  of  traction-engine  traffic 
within  their  respective  districts.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  that  the  London  County 
Council  have  now  convened  a  con¬ 
ference  of  metropolitan  borough  councils 


with  the  object  of  considering  a  new  set 
of  regulations  for  the  adequate  control 
of  traction  engines  in  general,  and  their 
exclusion  from  certain  crowded  highwavs 
in  particular.  For  our  own  part,  we 
doubt  the  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  such  clumsy  engines  in  urban  districts, 
except  in  very  special  cases,  and  feel 
sure  that  all  ordinary  requirements  could 
be  met  by  the  use  of  motor  vans,  which 
are  comparatively  unobjectionable,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  more  objectionable 
than  the  ordinary  two-horse  waggon. 


The  Accident  The  inquest  held  on  the 
a  Build inglley  body  F.  J-  Housden, 
the  unfortunate  man  who 
died  last  week  from  the  effects  of  injuries 
caused  by  the  fall  of  a  block  of  stone 
that  was  being  hoisted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
buildings,  led  to  the  usual  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  jury  to  the  effect  that 
“  more  efficient  provision  should  be 
made  ”  for  safety  in  hoisting  stones, 
etc. ;  and  by  implication  to  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  “  lewis  ”  as  a  means  of 
hoisting  heavy  stones.  If  the  coroner’s 
jury  had  no  clearer  idea  of  the  principle 
of  the  lewis  than  that  conveyed  by  the 
reports  in  the  daily  papers,  one  of  which 
described  it  as  “a  two-pronged  piece  of 
iron  which  was  placed  in  a  hole  made 
in  the  stone,  while  a  wedge  was  driven 
down  between  the  prongs  to  tighten  it 
up,”  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  thought 
it  an  inadequate  way  of  securing  a  stone. 
The  fact  is  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
soft  and  friable  stone,  the  lewis  is  the 
safest  way  there  is  of  temporarily  attach¬ 
ing  and  raising  a  large  block  ;  if  it  is 
properly  done,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  lewis  to  give  up  its  hold  except  by 
the  breakage  of  the  stone.  In  the  case 
under  notice  we  are  informed  that  the 
hole  had  been  cut  a  little  large  for  the 
lewis,  which  accordingly  had  been  packed 
up  with  a  couple  of  thin  slips  of  metal ; 
and  that  Housden,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  took  these  out  before  the  stone 
was  sent  up.  That  did  not  prevent 
the  lewis  holding,  but  it  would  give 
it  some  degree  of  play  in  the  hole, 
and  when  the  man  jumped  on  to  the 
stone  (which  was  4  tons  weight),  the 
shock  sufficed  to  pull  the  lewis  out, 
owing  to  it  not  being  fitted  tight.  It 
was  a  case  of  bad  workmanship.  The 
public  should  understand  that  the  very 
principle  of  the  lewis  is  such  that  it  is  a 
fastening  that  cannot  break  away,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  properly  fixed  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  much  safer  than  slinging 
a  stone  in  a  chain,  which  we  never  see 
in  a  crowded  street  in  London  without 
some  anxiety  ;  for  should  the  stone  cant, 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  it  slipping. 
We  understand,  however,  that  at  the 
Old  Bailey  work  it  has  been  decided 
in  future  to  hole  the  larger  blocks  of 
stone  for  two  lewises  instead  of  one. 


Flexure  of  Bearing  in  mind  the 
concrete-  different  views  entertained 

Steel  Beams.  ,  ,.  ,  .  . 

relative  to  the  precise  action 
of  concrete-steel,  and  to  the  most  suitable 
method  of  calculating  the  strength  of 
beams  composed  of  this  new  material, 
considerable  interest  attaches  to  the 
paper  presented  by  Professor  Talbot  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers,  Chicago.  With  the  object 
of  discovering  the  effect  of  certain 
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conditions,  and  of  opening  the  field  for 
further  investigations,  a  series  of  tests 
was  undertaken  by  Professor  Talbot,  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  a  summary 
of  the  results  is  to  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
munication  to  which  we  refer.  In  addi¬ 
tion  an  analysis  is  presented,  in  the  hope 
of  placing  calculations  upon  an  improved 
basis.  One  important  point  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  recognised  is  that  the 
constants  Ec  and  K  —  the  initial  modu¬ 
lus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  compres¬ 
sion,  and  the  unit  deformation  in  the  most 
remote  fibre  of  the  concrete,  respectively 
— require  to  be  determined  for  a  variety 
of  concretes.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  much  has  still  to  be  learned  as  to 
the  internal  condition  of  concrete  when 
subject  to  stress.  Study  may  also  be 
made  with  advantage  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  steel  encased  in  concrete  is  the 
same  as  that  for  steel  not  so  enclosed. 
These  and  other  points  are  commended 
by  the  author  to  the  investigations  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers,  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  of  Construction,  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance 
of  Way  Association,  and  the  Association 
of  American  Portland  Cement  Manu¬ 
facturers.  We  very  much  regret  that 
none  of  our  own  scientific  institutions 
appear  to  take  any  interest  in  concrete- 
steel,  being  content  to  allow  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  obtain  information  second-hand 
through  American  and  Continental 
sources.  _ 


Wood., .11  Spa  IN  P“Pe,r^  °f,  a  o°U[ 

and  Tatterahaii,  37  acres  of  building  land  at 
LinC8-  Woodhall  Spa,  near  Horn- 
castle,  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  which  is 
placed  in  the  market,  is  a  ruined  structure 
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stands  in  the  midst  of  the  marshland 
traversed  by  the  river  Witham  and  the 
Foss  Dyke  navigation  that  extends  to 
Kirkstead  and  Tattershall.  Forming  a 
conspicuous  landmark,  the  isolated  tower 
consists  of  a  brick  building,  octangular  on 
plan,  having  a  winding  brick  staircase 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  60  ft. 
It  appears  that  the  tower  was  erected  as 
a  redoubt  or  conning-tower  for  the  castle 
at  Tattershall,  on  the  river  Bain,  little 
more  than  four  miles  distant.  It  was 
constructed  in  the  XVth  century,  and 
reputedly  by  Sir  Ralph,  fourth  Baron 
Cromwell,  whom  Henry  VI.  made  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England  in  1433.  The 
red-brick  masonry  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  castle  which  Sir  Ralph  built  at 
Tattershall— a  once  strong  fortress  greatly 
injured  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
rectangular  keep,  89  ft.  by  67  ft.,  having 
walls  16  ft.  thick  at  their  base,  and 
battered,  is  112  ft.  high.  At  the  four 
angles  are  octangular  turrets,  with  their 
battlements  machicolated.  The  ground 
floor  is  carried  by  massive  groined  arches ; 
the  stairs,  of  181  steps,  in  the  south-east 
turret,  lead  up  to  the  fourth  story,  on 
which  is  a  covered  projecting  platform  or 
gallery,  with  a  parapet  pierced  with 
embrasures  and  embattled.  In  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  east  wall  are  curiously-arched 
galleries  communicating  from  the  stairs 
to  the  principal  apartments.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  about  the  open  fireplace  on  the  main 


floor  embodies  the  treasure-bags,  coat-of- 
arms,  and  motto  of  Cromwell,  as  at  Colly- 
weston  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  begun 
by  him  and  finished  by  Margaret  Countess 
of  Richmond.  The  inner  foss  or  moat  has 
a  facing  of  brickwork ;  in  the  outer  moat 
stands  the  cruciform  church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  for  which  Sir  Ralph  founded  a 
college  of  priests.  The  Cromwell  monu¬ 
ments  include  the  brasses  of  himself  and 
his  wife  Margaret  Dayncourt,  1454-5. 
Nearly  all  the  fine  glass  in  the  choir 
was  removed,  1754,  to  St.  Martin’s, 
Stamford  Baron. 


Recently  Our  Obituary  column 

Deceased  records  this  week  the  deaths 
Artists.  o|  three  artists  of  note — 

Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson,  sculptor;  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter,  oil-painter ;  and  Mr.  Walter 
Severn,  water-colour  painter.  Of  these 
three,  the  decease  of  Mr.  Colin  Hunter 
occupies  the  mind  of  the  public  and 
the  art  critics  in  by  far  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  ;  he  was  a  popular  and  always 
a  well-placed  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  his  pictures  were  such  as 
appealed  to  the  general  eye  ;  but  in  our 
view  Mr.  Lawson  is  artistically  by  far 
the  most  important  loss  of  the  three. 
Sculpture  is  a  less  popular  art  than 
painting,  and  Mr.  Lawson  was  not  a  man 
to  achieve  popularity ;  he  was  of  a  very 
quiet,  modest,  and  retiring  character, 
wholly  given  up  to  his  art,  and  not 
seeking  any  social  or  artistic  advance¬ 
ment  ;  but  his  best  works  in  sculpture 
were  of  a  very  high  class  both  in  ideal 
and  in  execution ;  and  his  “  Death  of 
Cleopatra,”  which  we  believe  never  got 
further  than  clay  and  plaster,  was  a 
work  of  the  greatest  pathos  and  of 
monumental  dignity  of  style.  Its  merit 
was  recognised  by  the  Academy  in  placing 
the  plaster  model  as  the  central  object  in 
the  octagon  the  year  it  was  exhibited ; 
and  other  works,  especially  his  marble 
of  the  “  Spartan  Dancing  Girl  ”  (perhaps 
in  point  of  style  and  execution  his  finest 
work)  were  repeatedly  placed  in  pro¬ 
minent  and  honourable  positions  at 
Burlington  House.  Why,  with  these 
qualifications,  he  was  never  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  us.  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter  we  think  a  somewhat  over¬ 
rated  painter ;  he  had  mastered  an 
effect  of  his  own  in  sea  and  coast  painting, 
but  the  style  of  his  art  was  rather  super¬ 
ficial,  and  his  effects  were  rather  cate¬ 
gorically  repeated.  Mr.  Severn,  as 
appears  from  our  obituary  record,  was 
something  more  in  connexion  with  art 
than  a  painter  in  water-colours  (in 
which  capacity  he  was  best  known  to 
the  public)  ;  he  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  developing  a  taste  for  better 
forms  of  applied  art ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
rather  in  reference  to  his  general  culture 
and  influence  than  to  his  water-colour 
work  that  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society.  He  began 
water-colour  as  an  amateur,  and  the 
amateur  element  was  rather  obvious  in 
his  work  throughout. 


The  syllabus  of  lectures 

RoyLecturaeds?my  to  students  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  the  Session 

1904-5,  announces  a  course  of  four 

lectures  on  painting  by  Professor 

Clausen,  to  be  delivered  on  January  9, 


T 

12,  16,  and  19.  The  subjects  are  “74 
in  Nature,”  “Style  and  the  Id’ 
“  Invention  and  Imagination,”  |f 
“  Taste.”  After  the  brilliant  serid*: 
lectures  (since  published  in  book  i|i 
which  Professor  Clausen  delivered  ji 
last  session,  his  ensuing  course  of  lec'jii 
will  be  looked  forward  to  with  >i 
interest,  both  by  the  students  any 
those  of  the  general  public  who  areijj 
to  obtain  admission  to  them.  The  ei* 
and  subjects  of  lectures  to  be  delink 
on  sculpture  and  architecture  are  nee 
announced. 

- - 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND 
THEATRE  PLANNING. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  papeta 
by  Mr.  S.  Hurst  Seager,  architect,  of  fji 
Church,  New  Zealand,  at  the  AustraiJJ 
Science  Congress  held  in  January  lal 
Dunedin.  The  abstract  of  the  paperc 
forwarded  to  us  along  with  the  accompa 
diagrams.  The  paper  had  special  referen 
the  provision  of  exits  and  escapes  at  tlat 
and  places  of  amusement.  No  more  impt 
problem  presented  itself  to  the  architectc 
Mr.  Seager,  than  this,  yet  there  was  none  ( 
he  had  less  successfully  solved.  The  pm 
was  not  to  design  a  building  in  such  a  wa; 
an  audience  might  leave  it  without  disco 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  to  < 
one  which  would  be  free  from  danger  in  tit 
panic,  arising  either  from  alarm  of  fire,  . 
quake,  or  other  cause.  It  had  to  be  bov 
mind  very  clearly  that  the  problem  was  r 
be  solved  by  demanding  on  the  part-  c 
audience  a  certain  course  of  action  undei 
unusual  circumstances,  for  at  that  timei 
were  incapable  of  thought  and  incapal; 
determining  what  action  to  take.  The  pro 
therefore  was  to  plan  a  building  which  s 
be  so  arranged  that  without  choice  irrespai 
people  would  be  compelled  to  move  in  a  c 
direction,  and  that  that  direction  shou) 
absolutely  free  from  all  resistance.  W;| 
resistance  there  could  be  no  pressure  ;  w^ 
pressure  there  could  be  no  danger.  It  w\ 
neglect  of  this  fundamental  principle  whici 
been  the  cause  of  such  sad  loss  of  life  in  thel 
and  its  continued  neglectwould  be  responsis 
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II  that  took  place  in  the  future.  The  first  impulse 
E  most  of  the  audience  at  the  time  of  imagined 
anger  was  to  rush  from  their  seats  towards  the 
prance  from  which  they  approached  (see 
ig.  1).  That  at  once  made  it  perfectly  clear 
lat  the  usual  entrance  must  in  all  cases  be  the 
dt,  and  safety  did  not  depend  at  all  upon 
ay  number  of  so-called  special  “  escape  doors.” 
hese  were  simple  delusions,  and  should  not  be 
rovided.  There  must  be  entrances,  carefully 
tlculated  as  to  number  and  width,  leading  to 
ifferent  parts  of  the  building,  to  be  used  both 
5  entrance  and  exits  for  that  part  only,  and  the 
reatest  care  should  be  taken  that  each  entrance 
Lould  give  uninterrupted  communication 
5 tween  that  portion  of  the  building  for  which 
was  designed  and  the  open  street.  It  could 
at  be  too  firmly  insisted  upon  that  there  must 
)ver  be  any  connexion  whatever  between  one 
irridor  of  communication  and  another.  Each 
itrance  and  exit  should  be  perfectly  inde- 
indent  of  all  others.  To  carry  this  principle 
it  fully  every  building  of  entertainment 
lould  stand  wholly  detached  with  sufficient 
•ace  round  it  to  prevent  any  chance  of  blocking, 
ery  many  Continental  theatres  were  so  placed, 
id  most  decidedly  no  new  building  should  be 
sensed  which  had  not  a  perfectly  free,  even 
tare  on  at  least  three  sides. 

These  spaces  should  be  kept  free  during  a 
srformance.  Carriages  should  always  be 
•awn  up  sufficiently  far  away  to  allow  of  a  free 
ish  of  peoplo  from  the  exits,  for  a  very  great 
urce  of  danger  existed  in  allowing  carriages  to 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement  directly 
iposite  the  only  means  of  egress.  Gutters 
st  opposite  and  steps  outside  entrances  were 
so  sources  of  danger  which  should  certainly  be 
it  rid  of.  Special  provision  should  always  be 
ado  for  those  using  conveyances,  so  that  they 
uld  reach  them  without  interfering  with  the 
iw  of  foot  traffic  or  of  being  inconvenienced 
'  it  (Fig.  2).  In  order  to  avoid  any  resist- 
ice  in  passing  from  the  seats  to  the  corridor  or 
lorway,  provision  should  be  made  so  that  the 
reams  of  people  approaching  the  doorway 
3m  different  directions  could  be  directed 
rough  it  without  conflict  with  the  opposing 
reams.  This  could  be  effected  by  means  of 
rved  barriers,  which  he  had  designed  (Figs.  3 
id  4),  arranged  so  that  any  pressure  exerted 
r  the  people  behind  would  force  those  in  front 
ft  against  other  people,  but  only  more  quickly 
it  of  the  building.  The  seats  should  always  be 
:ed,  and  the  rows  should  be  a  sufficient  distance 
tart  to  enable  persons  to  walk  easily  between, 
ten  the  corridors  should  be  of  even  width 
roughout,  perfectly  smooth,  and  any  change 
direction  should  be  made  by  carved  sur- 
ies.  The  sum  of  the  widths  of  the  openings  i 


into'any  corridor  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
width  of  the  corridor  itself,  and  the  stream  of 
people  entering  it  through  any  opening  should 
be  prevented  by  barriers  from  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  those  entering  it  through  other 
openings,  for  the  greatest  danger  existed  in 
allowing  a  stream  of  people  to  enter  a  corridor 
at  right  angles  to  the  stream  of  people  already 
pressing  along  it.  Sliding  doors  into 
corridors  should  never  be  permitted,  but  all 
doors  should  be  hinged  to  open  in  such  a  way 
that  the  progress  of  a  stream  of  people  pressing 
outwards  will  not  be  impeded.  Staircases 
should  be  of  even  width,  and  designed  with 
curved  surfaces  as  corridors  according  to  the 
London  County  Council  rules.  The  steps  should 
be  of  equal  width  throughout,  and  the  flights 
should  be  easy,  of  equal  length,  and  contain  no 


more  than  eight  steps.  His  own  experience  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  easy  steps,  built  in 
a  staircase  of  even  curvature  throughout,  were 
much  more  safe  (Fig.  5).  Either  form  might 
be  safely  used,  but  irregular  stairs  of  any  kind 
should  be  strongly  condemned.  All  stairs  and 
corridors  should  be  of  fireproof  material.  For 
the  walls,  steps,  floor,  and  ceilings,  events  had 
proved  that  it  was  much  more  essential  to  safety 
to  scientifically  design  the  entrances  and  exits 
than  to  insist  on  fireproof  construction  through¬ 
out.  The  lecturer  also  drew  attention  to  the 
danger  of  loose  chairs  for  sitting  accommoda¬ 
tion,  as  they  impede  the  traffic  in  leaving  a 
public  place  of  entertainment.  In  conclusion 
he  moved  : — “  That  this  section  of  the  Australa¬ 
sian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
is  of  opinion  that  places  of  entertainment  and 
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public  assembly,  in  order  to  be  considered  safe 
against  the  dangers  arising  from  panic,  must 
be  designed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
here  set  forth  and  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.” 

It  was  decided  to  refer  this  resolution  and  the 
following  to  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Council : — “  That  the  Architectural  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Section  of  the  Australasian  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  recognising  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  planning  of  all  buildings 
used  as  places  of  entertainment  and  for  public 
gatherings  in  such  a  manner  that  the  safety  of 
the  public  may  be  ensured,  wishes  to  bring  before 
municipalities  the  principles  upon  which  such 
works  should  be  designed,  as  embodied  in  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  and  would  urge  that  a 
licence  be  not  granted  to  those  buildings  which 
do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  stated,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
all  Australasian  municipalities.” 

- - 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  district  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  was  held  at  Withingtonon  Saturday, 
September  24.  The  district  will  soon  form  part 
of  Greater  Manchester,  the  amalgamation 
taking  effect  in  November,  and  the  meeting  on 
Saturday  gave  evidence  that  the  lauger  city 
will  absorb  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
district.  Mr.  A.  T.  Davis,  County  Surveyor 
of  Salop,  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
among  those  present  were  Messrs.  J.  P.  Barber, 
Islington  ;  A.  D.  Greatorex,  West  Bromwich  ; 
J.  Corbett,  Salford;  H.  Mountain,  Withington  ; 
J.  Cartwright,  Bury ;  A.  Burton,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent ;  A.  Dodgeon,  Clayton-le-Moors ;  J.  S. 
Sinclair,  Widnes  ;  G.  Green,  Wolverhampton  ; 
R.  Simmons,  Little  Woolton ;  H.  Shillington, 
Lurgan ;  C'.  Hall,  Droylsden  ;  C.  Brownridge, 
Birkenhead  ;  S.  S.  Platt,  Rochdale  ;  W.  Holt, 
Sale  ;  V.  W.  Laithwaite,  Turton  ;  G.  M.  Collins, 
Withington  ;  A.  J.  Price,  Lytham ;  T.  W.  A. 
Hayward,  Battersea ;  S.  S.  Haywood,  Brig- 
house  ;  R.  Pierce,  Singapore ;  J.  Swarbrick, 
Withington ;  A.  M.  Fowler,  Manchester ;  anti 
J.  Johnson,  Rawtenstall. 

Mr.  Turnbull,  chairman  of  the  Urban  District 
Council,  offered  a  most  hearty  and  cordial 
welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  district  would  be  merged  into 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  kingdom,  but 
lie  hoped  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  District  Council  had  been  progressive. 

The  President,  in  acknowledgment,  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Council  on  the  step  they  were 
about  to  take  in  joining  Manchester.  He  then 
made  announcement  of  the  death  of  one  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  Presidential  chair,  Mr. 
Escott,  of  Halifax.  The  Council  at  their 
meeting  the  previous  week  passed  a  resolution 
of  condolence. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Platt  proposed  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Brownridge,  of  Birkenhead,  as  lion, 
sec.  for  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  district. 

Mr.  F.  Spencer  Yates,  Waterloo,  seconded, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Brownridge,  in  acknowledging  his  re- 
election,  promised  to  do  what  he  could  to 
make  the  district  one  of  the  most  active  and 
energetic  in  the  Association. 

Municipal  Works,  Withington. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Mountain,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
read  a  paper  on  the  municipal  works  of  Withing¬ 
ton  ;  with  a  description  of  the  new  sewerage 
system  and  sewage  outfall  works,  on  the  double¬ 
contact  bacterial  system.  He  said  the  area  of 
the  Withington  Urban  District  Council’s 
district  was  5,728  acres,  and  the  population 
at  the  present  time  was  estimated  at  40,000. 
It  was  situated  adjoining  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  city  of  Manchester  and  the  urban  district 
of  Moss  Side,  and  might  be  considered  to  be 
the  principal  suburban  residential  district 
adjoining  the  city.  The  rateable  value  was 
258.888Z.  The  district  being  mostly  of  a 
residential  character,  tar  macadam  had  been 
much  in  favour  during  recent  years,  but  the 
author  from  his  experience  had  not  found  it 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  considered  that  it 
should  be  used  only  in  streets  of  light  traffic. 
He  had  found  the  difficulty  of  repairing  this 
class  of  road  to  be  very  great,  since  it  could  only 
be  carried  out  in  suitable  dry  weather,  and  had 
also  found  it  to  be  expensive.  Its  advantages 
were,  no  doubt,  great  in  a  residential  district 
such  as  Withington,  where  quietness  might 
reasonably  be  considered  to  outweigh  the  dis¬ 
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advantages  of  its  cost.  Various  specifications 
for  tar  macadam  had  been  adopted  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  most  satisfactory  material 
consisted  of  limestone,  granite  not  having 
sufficient  affinity  for  the  tar  composition. 
The  refuse  destructor  was  erected  in  1895  to 
the  author’s  designs,  and  cost  7,105Z.,  including 
land  (857 1.),  sewering,  and  road  making.  It 
consisted  of  six  cells  in  one  range.  As  originally 
designed,  a  multitubular  boiler,  11  ft.  by  7  ft., 
was  provided  to  drive  a  mortar  mill  and  dynamo 
for  lighting  the  works.  The  cells  were  worked 
by  natural  draught,  the  top  of  chimney  being 
150  ft.  above  ground  level,  and  having  an 
interior  fire  brick  lining  4  ft.  6  in.  diameter  to 
a  height  of  80  ft.  Amount  of  refuse  consumed 
in  each  cell  per  day  of  24  hours  was  5  tons. 
Three  stokers  were  employed  on  the  day  shift, 
and  two  at  night.  In  November,  1897,  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  flags,  and  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  clinkers  from  the  destructor,  the  author 
recommended  the  Council  to  lay  down  a  hy¬ 
draulic  plant  for  the  purpose  of  making  concrete 
flags.  The  scheme  was  adopted  and  the  plant, 
duly  installed.  The  manufacture  of  flags 
commenced  in  September,  1898,  since  which 
time  it  had  been  continuously  proceeded  with. 
The  hydraulic  presses  and  plant  were  supplied 
and  erected  by  Messrs.  Fielding  and  Platt, 
of  Gloucester,  and  had  been  very  satisfactory 
in  their  working.  The  various  main  roads  and 
highways,  and  also  private  streets,  had  been 
paved  with  these  concrete  flags,  which  were 
very  satisfactory  in  colour  and  durability  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  cost  of  making  them 
amounted  to  Is.  ll-84d.  per  super  yard.  The 
proportion  of  materials  used  in  the  flags  (by 
measure)  were  as  follows  :  For  the  face  of  the 
flag  (|  in.  in  thickness)  1  part  granite  chippings, 
1  part  of  sand,  1  part  of  best  quality  Portland 
cement.  The  body  of  the  flag  consisted  of 
3  parts  of  ground  clinkers  (crushed  in  the 
mortar  mill),  2  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand,  and 
1  part  of  Portland  cement.  The  flags  were  all 
made  2£  in.  thick,  and  were  allowed  to  mature 
for  at  least  six  months  before  being  used. 
The  total  cost  of  the  plant  and  buildings  con¬ 
nected  therewith  amounted  to  2,250 1.  The 
new  tramways  were  worked  by  electricity 
by  the  Manchester  Corporation,  the  Council 
having  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Corporation  to  leas?  them  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  commencing  December  1. 
1902,  at  a  rental  of  GQOl.  per  mile  of  single 
tramway.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  double 
line  of  electric  tramways,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  widen  Palatine-road  from  42  ft.  to  54  ft. 
in  width  for  a  length  of  1,100  yards,  and  recon¬ 
struct  the  roadway  and  paths  throughout. 
This  involved  the  purchase  of  portions  of  the 
gardens  of  various  properties  along  the  road 
on  the  west  side,  the  setting  back  and  rebuilding 
of  the  whole  of  the  boundary  walls,  and  the 
replanting  of  gardens  and  shrubberies,  the  total 
cost  amounting  to  about  17.000Z.  The  perman¬ 
ent  way  consisted  of  girder  rails  weighing 
1021b.  per  lineal  yard,  laid  on  Portland  cement 
concrete,  this  being  18  in.  wide  and  9  in.  deep 
under  each  rail.  The  paving  was  of  Welsh 
granite  setts  6  in.  deep,  the  joints  being 
racked  with  gravel,  and  grouted  with  pitch 
composition.  The  work  was  carried  out 
bv  the  Manchester  Corporation  Tramways 
Department,  acting  as  contractors  for  the 
Withington  Council.  The  cost  per  mile  of 
single  line  was  5,620Z.  The  Council  had 
obtained  a  Provisional  Order,  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  for  the  supply  of  electricity  for 
public  and  private  purposes  within  the  district, 
and  had  transferred  the  same  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  Corporation  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  the  Corporation  undertaking  to  supply 
electricity  to  ordinary  consumers  on  the  same 
terms  as  it  was  supplied  to  ordinary  consumers 
in  the  city.  The  gas  supply  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  district  was  obtained  from  the 
Manchester  Corporation  at  a  charge  of  2s.  9d. 
per  1,900  cubic  ft.  ;  no  meter  rent  was  charged. 
The  water  supply  was  obtained  from  the 
Manchester  Corporation.  In  June,  1899,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Main  Drainage  Com¬ 
mittee  adopted  the  scheme  of  the  author 
(subject  to  the  modifications  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mansergh)  for  main  sewerage  outfall 
works,  and  he  was  instructed  to  prepare 
amended  plans  and  estimates.  In  September, 
1899,  summonses  were  served  on  the  Council, 
on  the  information  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Joint  Committne.  for  offences  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3,  Part  II.,  of  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  Joint  Committee  Act,  1892. 

In  the  same  month,  the  author  submitted  his 
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revised  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  of  the; 
sewers  and  sewage  works,  amounting 
86.455Z.,  and  they  were  approved,  . 
application  for  the  necessary  loans  ordi 
The  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  inti 
proposed  loans  was  held  on  November 
1899,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.,! 
later,  interviews  took  place  between  the  ? 
Government  Board  and  the  chairman  oiJ 
Main  Drainage  Committee  and  the  am 
and  in  consequence  of  the  requirements  o 
Local  Government  Board,  the  estimates  i 
again  revised  and  increased  to  133,6151 
June,  1900.  Sanction  to  the  loan  was  give 
July  14,  1900,  and  contracts  were  let  tot 
James  Byrom,  of  Bury,  for  sections  1  a 
(outfall  works),  and  to  Messrs  J.  D.  Nowelt 
Sons  for  contracts  3  and  4  (main  outfall  sev 
These  contracts  were  all  now  completed/ 
the  works  in  operation.  The  author  fou> 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  schen 
double  contact  bacterial  beds,  to  raises 
sewage  to  78-00  O.D.  at  the  outfall  w 
and  in  order  to  avoid  pumping  the  w 
arranged  the  new  outfall  main  sewers  to  g 
tate  the  sewage  of  the  upper  zone  of  the  did 
and  the  whole  of  the  Levenshulme  sev 
leaving  that  from  Didsbury  and  Chorlton-i 
Hardy  only  to  be  pumped.  The  sewage  fan 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy  was  at  the  exfc 
western  corner  of  the  district,  and  was  bom 
by  the  river  Mersey  on  two  sides,  south: 
west,  the  Chorlton  brook  on  the  north,  am 
embankment  on  the  east.  The  average  ; 
of  the  surface  of  the  farm,  as  complete 
1884,  was  71-75  above  O.D.  ;  this  was  ; 
tically  level  throughout,  the  variation  I 
within  1  ft.  either  way  from  the  above  altil 
Moreover,  the  river  Mersey  rises  at  flood  t 
to  about  81-00  above  O.D.,  or  to  a  heigi 
9-25  above  the  surface  of  the  land.  . 
difficulties  attending  the  construction 
sewage  outfall  works  under  these  circumsts 
might  be  imagined.  The  alternative  wa 
course  to  pump  the  whole  of  the  sewage,  a 
large  portion  of  the  storm-water,  upon  a  suii 
site  ;  but,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  centrt 
population,  and  the  fact  that  all  avail 
sites  along  the  river  had  been  already  a]i 
priated  for  the  purposes  of  sewage  treatmen 
other  authorities,  the  author  considerei 
impossible  to  suggest  any  other  site  than  1 
already  used  by  the  Council  as  a  sewage  f- 
The  author  estimated  the  population  dra- 
to  the  works  at  the  present  time  at  54) 
there  being  40,000  in  the  Withington  disi| 
and  14,500  in  Levenshulme,  and  the  presenra 
weather  sewage  flow  at  3,000,000,  or  n 
gallons  per  head  per  day.  Of  this  volcl 
probably,  50  per  cent,  was  sub-soil  \| 
which  passed  into  the  older  defective  sd 
and  drains.  About  half  the  above  volume 
delivered  by  the  high-level  sewer  at  the  d 
fall  works  at  78-0  above  O.D.,  andil 
remainder  from  the  low-level  sewers,  w 
delivered  at  71  "0  above  O.D.,  into  the  ji 
sump  at  the  sewage  works,  was  lifted  inti 
high-level  channel  adjoining  the  engine-D 
by  centrifugal  pumps.  The  steam-rarl 
plant  consisted  of  two  Lancashire  boi1 
Each  unit  was  capable  of  consuming  2! 
26  tons  of  ashpit  refuse  per  twenty-four  hi 
and'of  providing  the  steam  for  the  whole  o' 
works,  and  they  were  worked  alternai1 
The  pumping  plant  consisted  of  four  AiJ 
engines  and  direct  driven  centrifugal  pu> 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Tangye,  of  Birmingl|l 
The  sewage  on  arrival  at  the  outfall  work4 
delivered  into  detritus  tanks,  of  which  1 
were  two,  eaching  having  a  capacity  of  4fl 
gallons.  In  these  tanks  were  deposited-' 
heavy  grit  and  coarser  particles  held  in  1 
pension  by  the  sewage.  From  these  dete1 
tanks  the  sewage  passed  forward  into  : 
sedementation  tanks,  where  further  depose 
of  the  finer  solid  matters  took  place.  O i 
way  to  these  tanks  the  sewage  passed'! 
blocks  of  aluminoferric  placed  in  the  char 
and  the  sedimentation  was  thereby  mateif 
assisted.  The  sedimentation  tanks  had  c 
cities  of  377,355  gallons  and  403,650  ga; 
respectively.  From  the  sedimentation  t 
the  sewage  passed  to  the  first  contact  bactc 
beds  along  concrete  channels  7  ft.  wide, 
detritus  and  sedimentation  tanks  were  - 
provided  with  floating  arms  12  in.  diami 
communicating  with  a  conduit  leading  tot 
pumping  sump,  so  that  the  top  water  migk 
taken  off  whenever  it  became  necessan 
convey  the  sludge  from  any  one  of  tl 
Each  tank  was  also  provided  at  its  wen 
and  deepest  part  with  a  valve,  communici' 
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1  an  open  channel  leading  to  the  sludge  tank, 
Sh  adjoined  the  western  end  of  the  buildings, 
nee  the  sludge  was  lifted  into  the  rams  and 
ises.  The  sewage  was  held  in  contact  about 
hours,  and  was  then  passed  by  Ridgeway 
meed  valves  to  the  second  contact  beds, 
author  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  results 
a  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  since  the 
I  had  been  fully  in  operation  was  most 
sfactory,  the  latest  published  results,  on 
j r  14,  of  analyses  made  by  the  official 
lyst  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Committee 
sing  the  effluent  first  on  the  list  of  those 
he  Mersey  and  Irwell  watershed. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works. 
tr.  J.  Swarbrick,  M.Inst.C.E.,  read  a  paper 
3ewcrage  and  sewage  disposal  works.  The 
er  was  mainly  a  description  of  the  schemes 
ewerage  and  sewage  disposal  at  Withington 
5h  preceded  that  recently  executed.  Dealing 
1  the  present  scheme,  he  said  that  during 
3  it  became  imperative  for  the  district 
ncil  to  proceed  with  works  for  the  prevention 
ooding  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  as  well 
0  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Mersey  and 
ell  Joint  Committee  regarding  the  quality 
be  effluent.  About  that  time  the  author  was 
jd  to  accept  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Main 
,inage  Committee.  Forthwitli  Mr.  Mountain 
.  instructed  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
jme,  and  in  September,  1897,  his  first  scheme 
submitted.  Although  only  seven  years  ago, 
little  was  then  known  of  the  practical 
ication  of  bacterial  treatment  to  the  purifi- 
on  of  water-carried  sewage.  That  method 
trea'ment  had  not  then  advanced  beyond 
experimental  stages.  In  his  first  report  Mr. 
jntain  advised  chemical  precipitation  and 
sequent  filtration  through  land,  which  was 
method  then  favoured  by  the  Local  Govern- 
it  Board  wherever  sufficient  land  for  filtra- 
l  purposes  could  not  be  obtained.  Those 
)  had  been  studying  the  vexed  question  of 
age  treatment  were  becoming  conscious  that 
y  were  upon  the  verge  of  a  new  era.  The 
inction  between  mechanical  and  bacterial 
ation  had  been  discerned.  The  advocates 
ihe  biological  treatment  of  sewage  in  artifi- 
ly-constructed  filters,  now  known  as 
icteria  beds,”  were  showing  marvellous 
erimental  results.  The  discovery  that  local 
horities  unable  to  acquire  sufficient  suitable 
for  sewage  purposes  could,  without  the  aid  of 
ented  prccipitants  of  mediums  for  filtration, 
merely  clarify,  but,  in  fact,  substantially 
ify  water-carried  sewage  had,  in  the  past 
years,  completely  revolutionised  our  ideas 
irding  sewage  treatment.  Personally,  the 
hor  could  not,  in  1897,  approve  of  any  scheme 
chemical  treatment,  plus  land  filtration, 
ause  there  was  no  financially  practicable 
shod  of  chemical  treatment  known  which 
Id  have  been  relied  upon  to  produce  an 
aent  free  from  liability  to  set  up  secondary 
omposition.  The  proposal  to  improve  the 
aent  by  subsequent  filtration  through  the 
d  available  was  likewise  not  feasible,  in  con- 
uence  of  the  highly-polluted  condition  of  the 
jwage-sick  ”  soil.  The  only  conceivable  way 
proceeding  would,  if  suitable  land  had  been 
ainable  at  a  reasonable  expenditure,  have 
n  to  acquire  a  vastly  increased  area.  That 
3  believed  also  to  be  impossible.  It  was 
ler  those  circumstances  that  the  author 
rised  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  study  of 
j;  bacterial  methods  of  treatment,  and  that 
1  whole  question  should  be  referred  to  some 
[ependent  eminent  engineer  having  had 
inicipal  experience.  The  Council  unani- 
usly  adopted  the  recommendation.  Visits 
re  made  to  most  of  the  places  where  experi- 
ntal  plants  had  been  laid  down.  Subse- 
sntly  a  small,  simple,  inexpensive,  double- 
ltact,  experimental  bacteria  bed  was  con- 
ucted  by  Mr.  Mountain  at  Chorlton  Ees. 
worked  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
lerae  was  submitted  to  Mr.  James  Mansergh 

consideration  and  report.  He  and  Mr. 
R.  Strachan,  M.Inst.C.E.,  then  associated 
;h  Mr.  Mansergh,  gave  the  question  most 
:eful  consideration  during  a  period  of  about 
elve  months.  Ultimately  Mr.  Mansergh 
ide  important  recommendations  concerning 
i  sewerage  and  flood-prevention  works,  and 
ally  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
leme  of  sedimentation  tanks  and  bacteria 
ds  for  the  treatment  of  the  dry- weather  flow 
sewage,  as  well  as  storm-water  filters  to  treat 
}  first  discharge  of  storm-water.  Mr. 
|)untain  in  the  scheme  executed  had  adopted 
5  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mansergh.  He 
1  now  completed  the  sewage  purification 


works  in  a  most  substantial  manner  The 
effluent  discharged  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee. 

...  ,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler  (Manchester)  said  the 
scheme  of  sewage  disposal  was  thoroughly  up  to 
date,  and  for  a  purely  domestic  sewage  the 
bacteria  system  gave  very  good  results.  In  the 
case  of  manufacturing  towns  the  treatment 
of  manufacturers’  refuse  involved  additional 
expense  for  screening,  to  prevent  the  fibrous  and 
other  material  going  into  the  beds  and  choking 
them  up.  For  this  reason  he  cautioned  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  against  forming  too  hasty 
conclusions  as  to  the  system  of  sewage  disposal 
to  adopt.  He  challenged  the  profession  to  say 
that  the  bacteria  system  would  treat  any  class  of 
sewage. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Barber  (Islington)  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the  papers.  He 
knew  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Urban 
District  Council  had  had  to  contend  with,  and  he 
was  certain  that  the  way  in  which  they  had 
surmounted  those  difficulties  was  a  credit  to  the 
profession  to  which  they  belonged  and  had 
raised  them  to  a  very  high  standard  among 
municipal  engineers. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Piatt  (Rochdale),  who  seconded,  said 
he  understood  they  had  adopted  contact  beds 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  levels.  Recently 
sprinkler  beds  had  come  into  favour,  and  there 
was  a  tendency  to  abandon  contact  beds  and  go 
in  for  sprinklers.  He  had  experience  of  both 
types  of  beds,  and  could  say  that  the  sprinkler 
beds  had  come  to  stay. 

Dr.  Fowler  (Manchester)  claimed  that  they 
could  get  equally  good  results  from  both  contact 
and  sprinkler  beds.  If  they  had  a  sufficient  area 
of  land  he  thought  it  was  economical  to  go  in  for 
contact  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were 
shut  in  a  corner,  he  thought  they  would  find  it 
best  to  go  in  for  continuous  filters.  In  each  case 
they  must  deal  with  the  question  as  best  fitted 
local  conditions. 

Mr.  Corbett  (Salford)  was  of  opinion  that  a 
deep  drain  running  through  the  entire  district 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  community.  He  asked 
if  the  difficulty  in  the  way  was  an  engineering 
one,  or  whether  it  was  that  of  getting  the 
various  authorities  to  unite  together. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Swarbrick  said  that  thirty  years  ago 
all  kinds  of  attempts  were  made  to  carry  out  the 
deep  drain,  but  it  was  impossible,  because  they 
were  not  part  of  Greater  Manchester  and 
Salford.  Probably,  when  they  got  the  two 
united  with  all  the  suburbs,  they  might  carry  out 
many  deep  drainage  schemes  to  the  benefit  of 
the  district. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Mountain  also  briefly  replied. 

Cremation. 

Mr.  J.  Harvey  Simpson,  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Crematorium,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Cremation  in  Manchester  and  Elsewhere.”  He 
said  a  more  rational  method  of  the  disposal  of 
human  remains  had  been  forced  upon  the 
community  at  large  mainly  for  two  reasons  :  — 

(1)  The  increase  of  towns  and  populous  places  ; 

(2)  the  dangers  to  the  public  health  to  which 
places  of  interment  give  rise.  Modern  crema¬ 
tion  was  first  brought  before  the  British  public 
in  an  article  written  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  and  published  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  January,  1874.  The  publication  of 
this  article  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Cremation  Society  of  England  in  1875.  The 
two  most  prominent  objections  to  cremation 
were  the  religious  and  the  medico-legal  difficulty. 
The  following  were  the  requirements  under  the 
Act  for  a  cremation  : — (1)  The  usual  registrar’s 
order  for  burial ;  (2)  an  application  for  cremation 
by  the  nearest  relative  or  executor  of  the 
deceased,  to  be  signed  before  a  solicitor  or 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  (3)  two  medical  certificates, 
one  to  be  signed  by  the  ordinary  medical  atten¬ 
dant  of  the  deceased.  These  forms  were  placed 
before  the  medical  referee  of  the  crematorium, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  carefully  examine  the 
same,  and,  if  satisfied,  to  give  a  written  authority 
to  cremate.  The  above  requirements  proved 
therefore  that  no  cremation  could  take  place 
except  under  satisfactory  conditions.  Having 
considered  the  two  popular  objections  to 
cremation,  they  now  turned  to  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  cremation.  In  regard  to  a  dead 
body  they  had  a  duty  to  perform  (a)  to  the 
deceased,  ( b )  to  themselves  and  to  their  descen¬ 
dants.  In  relation  to  the  deceased,  they  must 
see  that  the  dead  body  was  dealt  with  kindly, 
decently,  and  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  to  his 
memory.  In  relation  to  themselves  and  to 
their  descendants,  they  must  see  that  in  their 


manner  of  dealing  with  the  dead  body  they  left 
no  legacy  of  disease  and  pestilence  from  which 
they  and  their  descendants  might  suffer  from 
their  disregard  of  proper  sanitary  precautions. 
The  dangers  to  the  public  health  to  which  places 
of  interment  gave  rise  were  of  two  kinds  : — (a) 
The  contamination  of  air  by  the  gaseous  and 
volatile,  and  ( b )  of  drinking  water  by  the 
liquid  and  soluble  products  of  decomposition. 
The  following  were  the  present  crematoria 
in  England  and  Scotland  : — Birmingham,  Dar¬ 
lington,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leicester,  Liverpool, 
London  (Woking),  London  (Golder’s  Green), 
London  (Ilford),  and  Manchester.  The  crema¬ 
toria  at  Hull  and  Leicester  were  erected  from 
municipal  funds  by  special  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  now,  under  the  powers  contained  in 
the  Cremation  Act,  1902,  any  municipality 
could  vote  funds  for  the  erection  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  crematoria.  The  crematorium  at 
Ilford  was  erected  for  the  City  of  London  under 
such  powers.  The  other  crematoria  were 
erected  by  private  subscription,  and  would, 
it  is  anticipated,  be  eventually  taken  over  by 
their  respective  municipal  authorities.  The 
main  architecture  of  a  crematorium  was  a 
detail  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  architect. 
The  architecture  of  the  Manchester  crematorium 
was  similar  to  churches  to  be  found  to-day 
in  Lombardy  and  Venice.  As  regarded  the 
furnace  portion  of  the  architecture,  the  form 
used  at  the  Ilford  crematorium,  which  was  an 
improvement  upon  that  of  the  Manchester 
crematorium,  was  the  best  one  at  present 
suggested. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex, 
(West  Bromwich),  seconded  by  Mr.  Jones 
(Colwyn  Bay),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Harvey  Simpson  for  his  paper. 

The  members  were  then  entertained  to 
luncheon  at  the  Public  Hall,  and  the  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  visits  to  the  crematorium, 
the  refuse-destructor,  and  the  sewage-disposal 
works. 

- «  ♦  « - 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PIANO¬ 
FORTES. 

Last  week  the  President  and  members  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  paid  a  visit  to  the 
pianoforte  factory  of  Messrs.  Broadwood  and 
Sons,  at  Stour-road.  Old  Ford,  where  they 
witnessed  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes  of 
various  types  at  every  stage  from  start  to 
finish.  The  first  grand  pianoforte  was  made 
bv  John  Broadwood  in  1770.  In  1808  iron  bars 
were  first  used  by  the  Broad  woods  in  order 
to  withstand  the  increased  tension  of  the 
strings  in  their  large  grands.  In  1821  they 
introduced  the  fixed  string  plate,  and,  six 
years  later,  James  Broadwood  patented  a 
combination  of  resistance  bars  and  string 
plate.  In  1847  the  firm  brought  out  their 
first  iron  grand  piano,  an  invention  by  which 
the  instrument  became  practically  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  wooden  bracings  below  the 
sounding-board,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  sus¬ 
tain  far  thicker  strings  than  formerly,  the 
methods  of  pianoforte  construction  being  thus 
entirely  revolutionised.  Chopin’s  piano,  made 
for  him  by  the  firm  in  1848,  contained  no  fewer 
than  five  heavy  parallel  bars  of  iron.  In  1850 
the  firm  substituted  a  diagonal  bar  abutting 
on  the  string  plate  for  the  old  straight  re¬ 
sistance  bars.  Then  followed  the  complete 
iron  frame  cast  in  one  piece,  and  the  steel 
barless  grand  piano,  in  which  an  elastic  but 
very  strong  steel  frame  takes  the  place  of  the 
old-fashioned  cast-iron  frame.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that,  even  in  its  framework,  a  pianoforte 
involves  a  series  of  important  technical  con¬ 
siderations  and  mechanical  details. 

Messrs.  Broadwood’s  new  works  cover  a 

lot  of  ground  1£  acres  in  extent,  within  a 

oundary  formed  by  Stour-road,  Smeed-road, 
and  Beachy-road,  near  Old  Ford  Station  and 
Victoria  Park,  and  they  are  connected  by  a 
private  tramway  with  another  plot  on  the 
Hackney  Canal,  which  forms  the  timber  yard 
of  the  firm.  Every  approved  modern  machine, 
tool,  or  appliance  tending  to  rapidity  and 
improvement  in  the  product  has  been  adopted. 
It  is  electrically  lighted  throughout  by  about 
a  thousand  incandescent  lamps,  and  electric 

ower  transmission  is  largely  used  in  the  com- 

ination  system  adopted  of  driving  the  varied 
kinds  of  machinery  partly  by  light  high¬ 
speed  shafting  and  partly  in  groups  or  singly 
by  electric  motors.  Electric  power  lifts  and 
an  electric  tramway  are  also  employed. 

The  various  processes  carried  out  ,  begin 
with  the  working  of  the  rough  materials  at 
one  end  of  the  factory  and  end  with  the 
finished  pianoforte  in  the  store  at  the  other. 
The  rough  sawmill  is  served  by  a  line  of 
tramway  from  the  adjoining  timber  yard,  and 
in  it  the  timber  is  cut  to  various  dimensions 
for  the  final  artificial  drying.  This  mill  is 
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driven  by  two  electric  motors,  one  of  26  h.p. 
and  the  other  of  20  h.p.  As  it  leaves  the 
machines  the  wood  is  stacked  on  special 
trucks,  and  these  are  placed  on  a  traverser 
truck  at  one  end  of  the  adjoining  air-drying 
house.  From  the  traverser  truck  the  special 
trucks  with  the  wood  are  run  into  five  drying 
chambers,  where  it  remains  for  a  few  weeks 
to  two  months,  according  to  requirement.  An 
air  propeller  delivers  about  17,000  cubic  ft.  of 
air  per  minute  into  the  drying  chambers.  In 
the  metal  shop  is  a  small  vertical  engine  by 
Marshall  and  Co.,  which  is  used  for  con¬ 
tinuously  running  the  drying-room  if  required, 
and  the  exhaust  from  it  is  then  used  for 
heating  the  air  for  timber-drying.  When  the 
wood  is  completely  seasoned  the  trucks  are 
run  into  a  second  traverser  truck  at  the  other 
end  of  the  drying  chambers,  and  by  it 
delivered  to  an  electric  lift,  which  raises  it  to 
one  or  other  of  two  floors  above  the  drying 
chambers  for  storage. 

From  these  upper  floors  the  wood,  as  re¬ 
quired,  is  taken  to  the  next  building,  in  which 
is  a  large  collection  of  modern  wood-working 
machinery.  Most  of  this  is  of  British  make, 
but  there  are  some  special  American  machines, 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  factory  are  some 
German  and  some  French  machines,  besides 
other  special  machines  made  on  the  premises. 
The  machinery  in  this  shop  includes  numerous 
planing,  thicknessing,  and  surfacing  machines. 
There  are  also  machines  for  planing  four 
sides  at  one  operation,  tenoning  machines, 
mortising  machines,  circular  and  band  saws, 
moulding  machines  for  moulding  from  ^  in. 
up  to  a  cut  3  in.  deep,  with  a  width  of  9  in.,  for 
shaping  the  falls  of  keyboard  covers,  large 
ana  small  sand-papering  machines,  vertical 
spindle  moulding  machines,  vertical  spindle 
sand-papering  machines,  and  other  special 
machines.  The  whole  of  the  chips,  shavings, 
and  sawdust  from  the  machines  in  both  this 
mill  and  the  rough  sawmill  are  carried  off 
by  a  system  of  pneumatic  conveyors  to 
cyclones  over  a  sawdust  chamber  in  the  boiler- 
house,  where  they  are  burned  in  the  specially- 
arranged  furnace  of  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
boiler.  Parallel  with  the  mill  is  a  large 
metal-working  shop,  where  the  steel  and  iron 
frames  of  the  grand  and  upright  pianofortes 
are  prepared.  This  shop  contains  a  large 
number  of  special  drilling  machines,  planing 
machines,  radial  and  other  drills,  and  tapping 
machines,  lathes,  and  hinge-making  machines. 
The  shop  is  provided  with  overhead  travelling 
carriers,  which  command  all  the  drilling 
machines  and  the  tramway,  reducing  the 
cost  of  lifting  and  carrying  to  a  minimum. 
The  products  of  the  metal  shop  pass  on  to 
the  japanning  and  gilding  shops,  and  thence 
to  a  large  fqur-story  building  in  which  are 
the  case-making  and  finishing  shops.  Tram 
rails  are  laid  throughout  the  ground  floor. 

Like  the  products  of  other  shops,  those  of 
the  wood-working  departments  also  pass  on  a 
continuous  process  path  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  main  building.  Here,  again,  is 
a  large  quantity  of  machinery  driven  by 
electric  motors,  so  distributed  as  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  time  which  occurs  where  ample  appli¬ 
ances  are  not  provided  for  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  system.  Three  of  these  floors  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  tramways  and  with  overhead 
travellers  and  appliances  for  the  economical 
handling  of  the  work,  and  which  lead  to  and 
from  four  1^-ton  lifts,  worked  by  10-h.p.  and 
12-h.p.  electric  motors,  and  serving  every 
floor. 

In  this  building  some  500  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  a  great,  quantity  of  sawdust  and 
shavings  is  produced  every  clay.  To  facilitate 
the  removal  of  this,  every  floor  is  provided 
with  communication  to  a  large  shoot,  from 
which  the  waste  is  carried  away  by  another 
system  of  pneumatic  conveyors  to  the  boiler- 
house.  Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  this 
system  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  fans  providing  the  air-exhaust  and  blast 
deliver  oyer  1,000,000  cubic  ft.  of  air  per  hour, 
and  require  about  36  h.p.  to  drive  them. 

A  double  system  of  Heating  is  necessary, 
one  portion  for  heating  the  workshops,  and 
another  for  the  glueing  work,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  large  quantity.  At  every  point 
throughout  the  main  buildings  hot  plates, 
heating  chambers,  and  batteries  of  glue  pots 
are  necessary,  and  these  are  supplied  with 
heat  bv  the  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine 
of  100  h.p.  In  winter  this  is  supplemented  by 
a  hot-water  heating  system,  comprising  a 
battery  of  four  large  boilers,  several  miles 
of  pipes,  and  a  large  number  of  American 
radiators. 

At  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  works  are 
the  engine,  boiler,  and  dynamo  houses.  The 
boiler-house  contains  four  boilers,  three  being 
of  the  locomotive  type,  by  Davey.  Paxman, 
and  Co.,  producing  steam  for  about  320  h.p., 
whilst  the  fourth  is  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
boiler,  giving  about  100  h.p.  All  the  boilers 
work  at  a  pressure  of  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
feed-water  is  heated  by  a  large  Boby-Chevalet 
detartariser,  and  there  is  a  complete  system  of 


feed  pumps  with  duplicates  connecting  up  with 
all  tne  boilers,  feed  heater,  separator,  and 
elevated  feed-water  tank. 

In  the  engine-house  are  four  engines ;  one 
is  a  compound  horizontal  engine,  by  Davey, 
Paxman,  and  Co.,  of  100  i.h.p.,  for  driving 
the  large  mill  and  the  metal-working  shop. 
Then  there  are  two  sets  of  combined  Cromp- 
ton-Paxman  compound-wound  dynamos  with 
Peache  high-speed  engines  for  nominally 
40  kilowatts,  but  capable  of  large  overload, 
each  engine  being  of  80  i.h.p.  Arranged  for 
working  in  parallel  with  both  or  either  of 
these  40  kilowatt  sets  is  an  80  kilowatt  Cromp- 
ton-Belliss  compound-wound  machine,  capable 
of  heavy  overload,  the  engine  being  of  120  h.p. 

These  electric  generators  supply  the  whole 
of  the  incandescent  lamp  and  the  power  cir¬ 
cuits,  the  latter  alone  aggregating  160  h.p. 
effective,  so  that  in  the  winter  months  the 
large  set  and  one  small  set  are  always 
icquired.  The  switchboard  is  by  Cromp¬ 
ton  and  Co.  Every  work-bench  has 
one  lamp,  and  many  of  them  have 
two,  mostly  of  32  candle-powor.  The  cubic 
contents  of  the  four  floors  of  the  main  building 
is  about  1,000,000  cubic  ft.,  exclusive  of  the 
mills  and  metal  shops,  which  are  chiefly  of 
one  floor  only,  and  make  a  total  of  about 
1,250,000  cubic  ft.  of  space  in  shops  to  be 
lighted,  the  floor  area  being  over 
100,000  sq.  ft.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the 
task  of  arranging  the  lamps  and  circuits  to 
the  best  advantage.  By  generating  their  own 
electricity,  Messrs.  Broadwood  effect  a  great 
saving  as  against  other  methods  of  obtaining 
their  lighting  current,  or  lighting  by  gas ; 
great  convenience  also  results  from  having 
the  electric  power  transmission  facilities 
entirely  under  their  own  control.  The  pneu¬ 
matic  dust  and  shavings  conveyor  plant  was 
supplied  by  the  Sturtevant  Company,  under 
the  specifications  and  superintendence  of  Mr. 
W.  Worby  Beaumont,  and  consulting  engineer 
to  Messrs.  Broadwood,  and  under  whom  the 
whole  of  the  engineering  work  has  been 
carried  out.  The  machinery  throughout  the 
factory  has  been  erected  by  the  Company’s  own 
staff,  under  their  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Collen. 
The  electrical  work  has  been  carried  out  to 
the  joint  specification  of  Mr.  Worby  Beaumont 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Weekes.  The  electrio  wiring 
and  cable  work  was  put  in  by  Messrs.  Ward 
Brothers.  The  buildings  were  erected  by- 
Messrs.  Grover  and  Sons,  Mr.  Eugene  Beau¬ 
mont,  being  the  architect. 

A  system  of  electric  clocks,  installed  by  the 
Synchronome  Company,  insures  uniform  time 
throughout  the  factory.  There  are  twenty  of 
these  clocks,  driven  by  electric  impulses  sent 
over  the  circuits  from  a  master-clock.  The 
four  Dey  time  recorders  in  the  works  entrance 
are  also  electrically  driven  from  the  same 
circuit.  The  works  are  provided  with  com¬ 
plete  telephone  communications  between  the 
various  departments.  The  local  exchange  is 
placed  in  the  general  office  and  twenty-five 
telephones  are  connected  to  it.  In  the 
manager’s  office  plug  boards  enable  rapid 
connexion  to  be  made  to  any  department 
without  the  delay  caused  by  going  through 
switching  operations  at  the  exchange  board. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Baptist  Church,  Breaohwood  Green. — 
The  designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  George  Baines 
and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  5,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand, 
for  this  church  have  been  selected.  The 
building  will  accommodate  about  400  persons 
in  a  mixed  congregation,  and  the  cost  will  be 
slightly  over  1,500J. 

Open  Space,  Welshpool. — The  following  is 
the  result  of  the  competition  for  laying  out 
an  open  space  in  the  town  of  Welshpool,  i.e.,  first 
premiated  design,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Shayler, 
architect,  Welshpool  ;  second,  Mr.  Leonard 
Moore,  architect,  Maidenhead  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Rowell,  architect,  21.  Titch  borne-street, 
Edgware-road,  London,  W. 

Stamford  Free  Library.  —  Mr.  H  T. 
Hare,  the  assessor,  has  made  his  award  in  the 
competition  for  Stamford  Free  Library,  and  the 
successful  competitors  are  as  follows :  First, 

“  Portico  A.,”  Messrs.  Hall  and  Phillips,  of  6, 
Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  London, W.C.  ; 
second,  “  Burghley,”  Messrs.  Buckland  and 
Farmer,  of  25a,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham  ; 
third,  “Erming,”Mr.  Thomas  William  Cotman, 
of  Northgate-street,  Ipswich.  ’ 

- - 

New  Wesleyan  Church,  Heokington,  Lin¬ 
coln. — The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Wes¬ 
leyan  church  at  Heckington,  near  Sleaford, 
were  laid  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  2.250 1.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  A.  E.  Lambert,  of  Nottingham,  and  the 
erection  of  the  building  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  T.  Barlow  and  Company,  of  the  same 
town. 
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Storia  degli  Scavi  di  Roma.  (Vol.  II.) 

Rodolfo  Lanciani.  Loescher  and  < 
Rome.  1903. 

Das  Forum  Romanum,  seine  Geschicfite  ■ 

seine  Denkm'aler.  By  Christian  Huls 

Loescher  and  Co.,  Rome.  1904. 

To  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  1 
literature  of  Roman  topography  the  author: 
these  two  works  need  no  introduction.  T' 
are  without  question  the  two  greatest  livi 
authorities  upon  this  most  difficult  and  fascir 
ing  subject,  and  have  already  done  incalcula 
service  to  students  of  it.  They  have  watci 
and  discussed  the  discoveries  which  of  rect 
years  have  thrown  more  light  upon  the  edifii 
of  the  ancient  city  than  centuries  of  polen? 
on  paper,  and  may  be  said  to  have  mi 
exceptional  use  of  exceptional  opportunities: 

The  two  books,  however,  are  of  a  somew 
different  character.  The  Storia  degli  Sd 
di  Roma ,  of  which  this  is  the  second  volume 
(as  its  title  implies)  a  history  of  the  excavatil 
which  have  been  made  within  the  city,  1 
in  its  neighbourhood,  from  the  Xltli  centi 
onwards.  The  first  volume,  which  appea1 
in  1902,  extends  as  far  as  the  year  1530  (thoit 
the  period  previous  to  1400  occupies  o 
the  first  forty-one  pages),  while  the  press 
volume  does  not  profess  to  go  beyond 
year  1549.  This  statement  is,  however,  tci 
certain  extent  misleading.  In  the  first  volul 
the  chronological  order  was  strictly  adliei 
to  ;  but  in  the  second,  in  order  to  av. 
the  inconvenience  of  “  perpetual  chan, 
from  one  subject  to  another  and  of  the  coni 
quent  dispersion  all  over  the  volume  of  ( 
formation  regarding  any  given  building,” 
system  has  been  modified,  special  buildings: 
groups  of  buildings  occupying  each  a  separi 
section.  The  history  of  these  frequently  d< 
not  stop  abruptly  at  the  year  1549,  buti 
carried  on  to  a  considerably  later  date  (e( 
the  history  of  the  Farnese  collections  is  exteno 
to  the  removal  of  its  last  remnants  in  1834,  a 
the  excavations  of  the  Baths  of  Trajan  ; 
described  down  to  1597). 

The  present  arrangement  is  certainly  mu 
convenient  than  that  adopted  in  the  fi 
volume,  but  the  statement  in  the  preface,  til 
“  the  second  volume  embraces  a  period  i 
hardly  eighteen  years,”  requires  some  quail 
cation.  The  book  itself  is  a  mine  of  valua! 
information,  taken  from  unpublished  doc 
ments,  preserved  in  various  archives,  frc 
the  great  store  of  notes  and  drawings  of  Romi 
remains  made  by  archieologists  and  arc  hi  tec 
of  the  Renaissance,  which  are  to  be  found  in  t 
various  libraries  of  Europe,  and  from  the  ve 
extensive  printed  literature  of  the  subjej 
It  is  not,  and  is  not  intended  to  be,  a  book  I 
be  read  through — differing  thus  in  characu 
from  the  handsomely  illustrated  volumes  whil 
have  made  Professor  Lanciani’s  name  wj 
known  to  English  readers.  But  as  a  work  H 
reference  it  is  of  great  importance,  and  man 
interesting  items  are  added  to  our  knowledjil 
That  it  is  complete  and  exhaustive  would  nl 
be  claimed  for  it  by  the  writer  himself. 

The  history  of  the  Capitoline  collection 
from  1537  onwards  is  one  of  the  best  sections  ll 
the  book.  We  find  that  the  exportation  J 
antiquities  from  Rome  is  no  new  thing,  and  tbtl 
the  municipal  authorities,  when  (as  ofttj 
happened)  the  state  of  their  finances  did  n 
permit  them  to  enter  into  competition  wb] 
private  buyers,  did  their  best  to  secure  th<) 
retention  in  the  city,  though  it  was,  as  a  rirj 
difficult  to  persuade  the  Pope  of  the  day  to  ta 
action.  Nor  did  they  view  with  indifference  t 
destruction  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rom 
in  order  to  supply  materials  for  the  edifices  a 
the  modern  city ;  and  their  protests,  thoiifi 
often  unheard,  were  frequent  and  emphatii 
The  praise  which  Professor  Lanciani  givij 
them  (p.  96)  is  a  well-merited  tribute.  Oth 
sections  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  oth. 
collections  (notice  especially  that  devoted  1 
the  Palazzo  Farnese),  though  the  greater  pai 
of  the  book  deals  with  ancient  buildings.  TU 
chapter  which  describes  the  destruction  of  tl 
remains  of  the  Forum  Romanian  is  of  interest 
(though  its  story  has  in  part  been  told  befof 
in  the  writer’s  other  works),  and  shows  us  i 
how  much  better  a  state  of  preservation  the! 
were  before  the  search  for  building  material 
for  S.  Peter’s  commenced  in  1539.  Indeee 
if  it  had  not  been  for  those  few  years  (for  tb 
process  of  destruction  ended,  temporarily  t 
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rate  in  1554)  the  whole  of  the  Forum  would 
come  down  to  us  in  the  condition  in  which 
Ltrium  Vestas  and  the  fountain  of  Juturna 
recently  been  brought  to  light. 

11,  from  so  much  destruction  some  good 
As  Professor  Lanciani  points  out 
16),  we  owe  to  Paul  III.,  the  very  Pope  who 
toned  the  devastation  of  the  Forum, 
r  of  the  changes  by  which  Rome  was  trans- 
ed  from  a  mediaeval  to  a  modern  city  in 
lourse  of  the  XVItli  century.  New  build- 
were  erected,  new  streets  made,  and  old 
widened  and  improved.  Sixtus  V.,  later 
1  the  century,  no  doubt  did  more,  but  he 
:iot  the  sole  author  of  the  new  Rome, 
should  be  noted  that  some  misprints  (most 
lem  fairly  obvious)  might  have  been  cor- 
d  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  objected  that  to 
;eneral  reader  it  is  of  no  service  to  be  told 
number  a  print  (with  an  unpublished 
ing  the  case  is  somewhat  different)  bears 
rofessor  Lanciani’s  collection.  It  is  also 
ivenient  to  have  an  article  from  a  periodical 
by  the  pages  and  title  of  a  reprint,  without 
lame  of  the  periodical  or  the  date  being 
1  ( e.g .,  the  reference  to  Geoffrey’s  Album 
'ierre  Jacques — an  article  which  appeared 
elanges  de  l'  Ecole  Fran q.aise,  1890,  p.  156  sq), 
i  on  the  same  page  a  reference  to  Vol.  VIII. 
le  Turin  MS.  of  Ligorio  would  have  been 
ere  use  had  the  exact  folio  been  cited, 
le  other  book  is  of  a  very  different  nature. 
>es  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a  hand-book 
risitors  to  the  excavations  of  the  Forum 
anum,  the  renewal  and  extension  of  which, 
r  the  charge  of  Comm.  Boni,  have  excited 
luch  interest  in  recent  years  ;  but  it  has 
nerit  of  being  written  by  an  acknowledged 
er  of  the  subject,  and  it  has  two  advan- 
i  over  Mrs.  Burton- Brown’s  useful  little 
me,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  columns  of 
Builder  earlier  in  the  year  ;  first,  that  it  is 
ided  with  an  excellent  historical  intro- 
ion  ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
dption  of  the  work  of  the  last  six  years,  but 
des  the  whole  of  the  buildings  within  the 
of  the  Forum,  and  the  researches  that 
been  made  there  from  the  first.  The  new 
stigations  thus  are  shown  in  their  true 
pective,  as  coming  at  the  close  of  a  long 
3  of  previous  “  campaigns,”  and  take  their 
er  place  within  the  picture  of  the  whole  ; 
we  are  reminded  that,  though  they  are 
Inly  the  most  important  that  have  yet 
undertaken,  and  though  their  director  is 
hy  of  the  highest  praise,  yet — 

Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agaraemnona. 
ie  illustrations,  too,  are  well  chosen,  ranging 
,  views  of  the  Forum  taken  in  the  XVth  and 
th  centuries  to  the  latest  photographs, 
plans,  too,  are  good,  though  it  is  a  pity 
neither  on  pi.  II.  nor  pi.  III.  is  the  north 
t  indicated. 

ie  various  problems  connected  with  the 
im  are  only  lightly  touched  upon  ;  those 
desire  to  find  a  fuller  discussion  of  them 
5  seek  it  in  Dr.  Hiilsen’s  article  in  the 
ische  Mitteilungen  (1902,  pp.  1 — 97). 
is  not,  therefore,  the  occasion  to  deal  with 
subject  in  detail,  nor  to  attempt  to  sustain 
claims  of  rival  theories,  which  the  author 
itionally  does  not  mention  in  a  professedly 
controversial  volume,  though  a  biblio- 
hy  at  the  end  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
to  study  the  subject  further.  No  better 
e  for  those  who  desire  to  acquire  more 
,  a  merely  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
im,  and  who  understand  German,  could 

>und.  _ 

Modern  Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Cabinet- 
rker.  Vol.  VIII.  London  :  Gresham  Pub- 
king  Co.  1904. 

most  important  section  in  the  eighth 
ime  of  this  work  is  that  on  joinery,  which 
it,  we  should  have  thought,  to  have  pre- 
:d  the  section  on  cabinet-making.  It  is 
race  evident  that  the  section  is  written 
m  architect  rather  than  a  practical  crafts- 
1,  for  the  first  chapter  plunges  at  once  into 
geometrical  methods  of  describing,  enlarg- 
ancl  diminishing  the  classical  mouldings — 
nods  probably  of  which  the  men  who 
nted  and  cut  those  mouldings  were  sub- 
ly  ignorant.  Since  one  section  of  this 
■c  is  devoted  entirely  to  architecture,  we 
der  that  the  chapter  on  mouldings  did 
j  find  a  place  in  that  section.  Modern 
|jry  has  been  so  hopelessly  vulgarised  by 
constant  application  of  machine -run 
[ted  mouldings  that  the  best  policy,  as  our 
liger  architects  are  beginning  to  realise, 


is  never  to  use  a  moulding  in  woodwork  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided. 

The  bad  arrangement  of  this  work,  and  that 
absence  of  cross-references  which  we  have 
already  complained  of,  are  further  exemplified 
when,  as  frequently  happens,  the  same  opera¬ 
tion  is  insufficiently  described  two  or  three 
times  over  in  as  many  of  the  various  sections. 
Take  the  instance  of  dovetailing.  The  three 
kinds  of  dovetails — common,  lapped,  and 
mitred — are  described  in  less  than  half  a  page 
of  text  in  the  section  on  joinery,  and  at  about 
the  same  length  in  that  on  cabinet-making  ; 
and  in  neither  section  is  the  student  told,  for 
instance,  whether  he  should  cut  pins  or  dove¬ 
tails  first;  or  how,  when  either  are  cut,  the 
others  may  best  be  set  out  so  as  to 
ensure  a  fit.  A  single  good  description  of  this 
important  operation  in  one  section,  with  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  other,  would  have  answered 
the  practical  purpose  much  better  with  the 
same  economy  of  space. 

Worse  than  this,  as  an  example  of  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  treatment  of  important  operations  and 
principles,  we  may  take  the  following : — “Wide 
panels  should  be  formed  of  narrow  pieces  glued 
together,  with  the  grain  reversed  alternately” 
(page  314).  What  a  reader  unfamiliar  with 
the  process  referred  to  would  make  of  those 
last  five  mysterious  words  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Yet  in  all  these  eight  volumes  upon 
the  subject  of  wood-working  those  five  words 
contain  the  only  hint  of  that  property  of  wood 
which  it  most  concerns  the  joiner  and  cabinet¬ 
maker  to  know,  and  of  which  he  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  quite  unconscious — the  fact,  namely, 
that  a  plank  of  wood  in  drying  tends  always 
to  go  round  (convex)  on  that  face  which  is 
nearest  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  hollow  on  the 
side  remote,  and  that  this  tendency  increases 
with  the  distance  of  the  plank  from  the  heart 
of  the  tree.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  jointing 
up  a  wide  panel  the  heart-sides  of  its  component 
parts  should  be  kept  alternately  on  the  face 
and  back-sides  of  the  resultant  panel.  This 
principle  is  involved — it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
hinted  at — still  more  obscurely  in  a  statement 
in  the  section  on  cabinet-making  to  the  effect 
that  a  wide  panel  is  more  likely  to  stand  if 
jointed  up  of  narrow  pieces  than  if  cut  from 
a  single  wide  plank — a  statement  which  is 
only  true  if  the  pieces  are  all  cut  nearly  parallel 
to  the  medullary  rays,  or  else  jointed  up  in  the 
way  we  have  just  described.  In  the  section  on 
timber,  which  goes  into  a  great  many  less 
essential  details,  this  important  property 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  These  and 
similar  deficiencies  of  these  imposing  volumes 
are  the  more  culpable  because  on  a  casual 
inspection  of  the  work,  such  as  one  might 
take  at  a  bookseller’s  before  purchasing,  it 
would  seem  to  be  replete  with  every  conceivable 
detail. 

This  volume  contains  also  sections  on  shop 
management,  estimating,  and  building  law, 
and  concludes  with  a  good  glossary. 

The  literary  quality  of  the  work  all  through 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  How  comes  it, 
for  instance,  that  an  author  who  seems  to  be 
a  scholar  rather  than  a  practical  craftsman 
should  talk  about  “  joining  angles  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two  boards,”  instead  of  joining 
the  boards  by  which  the  angle  is  formed  ? 


The  Beginner's  Guide  to  Carpentry.  By  Henry 

Jarvis.  (Marshall’s  Practical  Manuals.) 

London  :  Percival  Marshall  and  Co.  1904. 
This  may  best  be  described  as  a  book  for  the 
“very  amateur,”  and  it  shows  no  great  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  numerous  other  cheap  text¬ 
books  on  the  same  subject  which  are 
already  on  the  market.  The  author  makes 
a  praiseworthy  effort  to  do  the  first  steps 
thoroughly  ;  he  shows  how  the  most  necessary 
tools  may  be  bought  or  made,  used,  sharpened, 
and  kept  in  good  working  order,  and  describes 
the  construction  of  bench,  sawing-trestles, 
mitre- box,  wooden  cramps,  etc.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  timber,  in  which,  however,  its 
curious  and  important  physical  properties  are 
not  described,  and  another  on  glue.  With 
all  this  the  student  does  not  learn  how  to  joint 
two  pieces  of  wood  together  edgewise  until 
the  fourteenth  out  of  fifteen  chapters,  and  then 
he  is  given  none  of  the  most  essential  practical 
hints — he  is  not  told,  for  instance,  how  to  use 
his  plane  so  as  to  correct  an  edge  which  is  not 
perfectly  square,  and  unless  he  is  told  this  he 
will  certainly  try  to  do  it  in  the  wrong  way. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  elementary  operation  of  plain 


dovetailing,  and  very  little  of,  others  equally 
important ;  yet  the  next  and  last  chapter  opens 
with  the  following  sentence  : — “  In  order  to 
give  a  finished  appearance  to  work  it  is  often 
necessary  to  add  an  ornamentation  of  some 
kind,  and  we  propose,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
to  describe  a  few  easy  methods  of  doing  this.” 
How  characteristic  is  it  of  modern  ideals  in 
wood-working  and  other  arts  that  easy  methods 
of  ornamentalion  should  be  asked  for  and 
described,  when  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
construction  have  not  been — nor  will  be — so 
much  as  touched  upon  !  It  is  true  that  occa¬ 
sional  references  are  made  to  the  Wood¬ 
worker  journal,  and  to  another  text-book  on 
“  Woodwork  Joints,”  not  apparently  of  the 
same  series;  but  if  a  “Beginner’s  Guide  to 
Carpentry  ”  cannot  cover  the  most  elementary 
operations  involved,  why  should  it  be  concerned 
with  “  easy  methods  of  ornamentation  ”  ? 


Ferric  and  Heliographic  Processes  :  a  Handbook 
for  Photographers,  Draughtsmen,  and  Sun 
Printers.  By  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C. 
Second  edition.  London :  Dawbarn  and 
Ward. 

In  the  first  eight  chapters  of  this  little  work  the 
reader  will  find  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  relative  to  the  theory  of  various 
processes  for  the  production  of  prints  from 
tracings  and  drawings,  and  numerous  forme'® 
for  the  preparation  of  sensitising,  developing, 
toning,  and  other  solutions.  These  chapters 
are  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  architects 
and  engineers,  who  usually  purchase  sensitised 
papers  ready-made,  and  unfortunately  the 
author  does  not  state  in  every  case  whether 
the  prints  produced  by  the  several  processes 
are  of  the  “  positive  ”  or  the  “  negative  ” 
variety.  A  further  undesirable  feature  is  the 
insertion  of  plates  which  are  more  appropriate 
as  advertisements  for  certain  manufacturers 
than  as  illustrations  of  the  letterpress.  In 
fact,  one  of  them  has  no  apparent  connexion 
with  the  process  described,  another  is  entirely 
misplaced,  and  none  of  them  are  numbered  or 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Chapter  IX.  contaii  s  a 
useful  summary  and  comparison  of  heliographic 
processes,  by  which  negative  and  positive 
prints  may  be  made  in  the  drawing  office ; 
and  Chapters  XI.  and  XII.,  dealing  with  the 
preparation  of  tracings  for  sun-copying  and 
the  necessary  outfit  for  printing  purposes, 
are  distinctly  worthy  of  perusal.  In  the  three 
succeeding  chapters  will  be  found  detailed 
instructions  for  printing  by  the  four  processes 
in  general  use — the  ferro-prussiate,  giving 
white  lines  on  blue  ground  ;  the  pellet,  blue 
lines  on  white  ground  ;  the  ferro-gallic,  black 
lines  on  white  ground  ;  and  the  brown,  white 
lines  on  brown  ground.  In  the  second  of  these 
chapters  there  is  another  plate  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  text,  but  careful 
study  of  Chapter  XIII.,  on  “  Minor  Helio- 
graphic  Processes,”  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  five  lines  mentioning  a  “  secret  process  ” 
by  which  the  misplaced  plate  was  evidently 
printed.  As  the  method  in  question  is  not 
available  to  the  public,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  author  should  take  the  trouble 
to  give  an  example  of  its  work,  but  if  he  really 
thought  the  illustration  of  importance  he 
might  just  as  well  have  put  it  in  the  proper 
position.  With  the  exception  of  some  hints 
on  oiling  drawings  on  paper  for  printing,  the 
removal  of  stains,  and  the  mounting  and 
varnishing  of  prints,  the  remainder  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  matters  of  more  interest  to  those 
who  require  guidance  in  the  preparation  of 
papers  than  to  the  architect  or  engineer. 
Although  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  the  author  of  this  work 
evidently  understands  his  subject,  and  has 
given  in  compact  form  a  useful  collection  of 
notes,  which  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  all 
desiring  information  as  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  processes  described. 


British  Standard  Sections  issued  by  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Standards  Committee :  Properties  of 
British  Standard  Sections.  Leslie  S.  Robert¬ 
son,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Secretary.  London : 
Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son.  1904. 

This,  the  latest  publication  of  the  Engineering 
Standards  Committee,  contains  particulars  of 
the  standard  sections  for  angles,  tees,  channels, 
beams,  and  Z-bars,  the  dimensions  and  other 
measurements  having  been  published  some 
months  ago  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  which  was 
reviewed  in  our  columns  at  the  time.  That 
pamphlet  gave  the  size,  thickness,  weight  per 
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foot,  and  sectional  area  of  each  section  settled, 
and  the  same  information  is  repeated  in  the 
present  book,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  moments  of  inertia,  radii  of 
gyration,  and  moments  of  resistance  for  each 
section.  The  latter  measurements  are  ob¬ 
viously  of  the  greatest  value  to  architects  and 
engineers  who  require  to  calculate  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  members  used  in  structural  work, 
and  their  preparation  must  have  involved  a  vast 
amount  of  labour  and  much  expense.  Doubt¬ 
less  everyone  into  whose  hands  the  book  may 
come  would  be  quite  willing  to  accept  the  names 
of  the  eminent  experts  constituting  the  three 
committees  by  which  the  lists  were  drawn  up 
as  sufficient  authority  for  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  figures.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that 
these  should  be  accepted  blindfold,  for  in  the 
preface  are  given  details  of  the  methods  adopted 
for  arriving  at  the  mathematical  measurements 
to  which  we  refer.  This  preface,  written  by 
Mr.  Max  am  Ende,  is  extremely  concise  and 
contains  all  requisite  explanations,  together 
with  the  formulae  used  by  the  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  calculation.  The 
present  volume  has  long  been  awaited  by  archi¬ 
tects  and  constructional  engineers,  by  whom  we 
feel  sure  it  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 


Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  ;  Vol.  XXV., 

Parts  I.  and  II.  London :  The  Sanitary 

Institute  and  Edward  Stanford.  1904. 
Part  I.  contains  inter  alia  two  or  three  papers 
of  especial  interest  to  architects.  That  on 
“  TheJVentilation  of  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hall,  tF.R.I.B.A.,  is  a  sane  and  useful  con¬ 
tribution,  and  the  discussion  on  the  paper  is 
also 'worth  reading.  The  discussion  on  “  Muni¬ 
cipal  Rehousing,”  opened  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  gains  in  value  by  the  plans  with 
which  the  report  is  illustrated.  The  paper  on 
“  Disinfecting  Stations,”  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Ken¬ 
wood  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Wilkinson,  is  full  of  useful 
information  and  includes  plans  and  views  of 
buildings  and  illustrations  of  disinfecting  and 
washing  apparatus ;  for  disinfecting  textile 
articles  the  authors  are  in  favour  of  saturated 
(not  superheated)  steam  at  a  pressure  of  about 
10  lb. 

Part  II.  is  of  more  general  interest,  and  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Sectional 
Addresses  delivered  at  the  Congress  in  Glasgow 
in  July.  By  far  the  longest  paper  is  that  by 
Prof.  J.  Glaister  on  “  Smallpox  Infection  from 
Hospitals  ”  ;  after  a  long  review  of  the  evidence, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine 
of  aerial  convection  has  not  been  proved. 
The  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Frank  Clowes 
deals  principally  with  the  purification  of  sewage, 
special  reference  being  made  to  his  work  for  the 
London  County  Council.  Sir  Richard  Douglas 
Powell  in  Ills  address  on  “  The  Prevention  of 
Consumption  ”  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
“  general  hygiene  ”  in  combating  the  disease, 
and  thinks  that  “  our  measures  for  sanatorium 
treatment  are  on  right  lines.”  “  School  hy¬ 
giene  ”  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
E.  Walford  and  of  an  address  by  Prof.  John 
Elgar. 


The  Purification  of  Sewage.  By  Sidney  Bar- 
wise,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  etc.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  London :  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Son.  1904. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1898,  and  was  followed  in  1901  by  a  smaller 
book  entitled  “  The  Bacterial  Purification  of 
Sewage,”  which  was  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  former.  Although  the  fact  is  not  stated 
in  the  preface,  the  new  edition  contains  much 
of  the  matter  which  appeared  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  volume,  and  is  really  therefore  a 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  two  earlier 
works.  Dr.  Barwise,  like  so  many  recent 
writers  on  the  subject,  states  that  percolating 
filters  give  better  results  than  contact- beds, 
and  adds  that  they  are  also  in  many  cases 
less  costly.  One  of  the  principal  objections 
to  the  system  has  been  the  difficulty  of  distri¬ 
buting  the  sewage  uniformly  over  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  and  Dr.  Barwise  devotes  nearly  the 
whole  of  Chapter  X.  to  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  of  apparatus  designed 
for  this  purpose.  The  analysis  of  sewage  and 
sewage-effluents  is  described  in  detail  in  an 
appendix  of  twenty-five  pages.  The  book  can 
be  recommended  as  an  excellent  handbook  on 
a  difficult  subject,  and  will  prove  useful  to  the 
engineer  as  well  as  to  the  medical  officer  and  the 
councillor. 
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COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL:  INTERIOR  VIEW. 


HIS  is  an  interior  perspective  view, 
made  (if  we  mistake  not)  since  the 
competition,  showing  the  interior 
effect  of  the  design  submitted  by 


Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper. 

In  our  review  of  the  second  competition 
( Builder ,  May  30,  1903),  we  drew  attention  to  the 
many  fine  and  effective  characteristics  of  this 
design,  which  we  regarded  as  the  finest  of  the 
five,  and  the  one  which  we  should  have  wished  to 
see  carried  out.  We  may  draw  attention  to  one 
more  point  which  is  brought  out  in  this  interior 
view,  viz.  :  the  effect  of  space  given  to  the 
immense  nave  by  the  contraction  and  the 
comparatively  narrow  proportions  of  the  choir. 
This  was  an  intentional  and  considered  con¬ 
trast,  without  which  the  scale  of  the  nave  would 
hardly  have  been  realised. 

The  plan  was  published  in  our  issue  of  June 
13,  1903. 


FOREIGN  FLOWER  MARKET,  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

This  building  has  been  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  in  place  of  a  structure  of  a  more 
temporary  character,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  increasing  foreign  flower  trade. 

The  site  upon  which  the  building  stands  was 
cleared  some  years  ago  to  reduce  the  congestion 
of  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  by  accom¬ 
modating  waggons  and  other  vehicles  laden  with 
market  produce.  The  retention  of  as  much  of 
this  wheel  area  as  possible  necessitated  wide 
spans  and  few  points  of  support,  and  resulted  in 
a  departure  from  the  regular  planning  of 
market  buildings  in  the  construction  of  the 
market  upstairs. 

The  first  floor  is  approached  from  the  east 
end  by  two  exceptionally  wide  staircases,  each 
entered  by  two  doorways  in  the  north-east  and 
south-east  angle  pavilions,  and  by  an  additional 
staircase  situate  at  the  north-west  corner ;  it 
provides  sixteen  small  offices  for  the  use  of 
salesmen  against  the  north  and  south  walls, 
each  with  its  own  stands  and  counter  for  the 
display  of  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
thirty-four  more  stands  and  counters  are 
provided,  with  ample  space  for  the  public 
between  the  rows  of  counters.  Additional 
offices  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  over  the 
north-east  and  south-east  staircase  entrances, 


are  provided  for  salesmen  and  for  the  foul 
flower  market  staff. 

To  facilitate  the  delivery  of  goods  two  1# 
electric  lifts,  running  from  the  basement  tc« 
first  floor,  are  provided  at  the  south-west  a:l 
with  motor-room  over.  The  basement,  whil 
lofty,  is  mainly  used  for  storage  purposes, 
is  approached  by  three  staircases.  Loa 
flaps  are  also  provided  through  the  wheel  ; 
floor  at  convenient  intervals,  with  mezza  I 
staging  under  extending  over  a  consider!  I 
portion  of  each  cellar. 

The  materials  used  in  the  exterior  arer 
sand-faced  bricks  and  Portland  stone, 
light  buff-coloured  Candy’s  facings  have 
used  for  the  staircases  and  internal  walls  of 
market  on  the  first  floor.  The  building 
been  designed  so  as  fairly  to  be  in  harir 
with  the  other  more  recent  market  buildi 
and  to  express  externally  the  arrange  men 
plan  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  built 
is  intended. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  the  piers  •,  I 
other  supports  being  as  few  as  possible,  sp| 
attention  was  given  in  the  designing  of 
angle  pavilions  to  avoid  the  appearance 
building  standing  on  stilts.  The  probai 
of  future  extension  westward  has  also 
borne  in  mind. 

The  glazing  of  the  roof  lights  is  on  Melloll 
principle ;  the  lifts  are  by  Messrs.  East 
Messrs. Merry weather  supplied  the  fire  hydrai 
the  artificial  lighting,  which  is  of  special  imp) 
ance  (the  bulk  of  the  business  being  don> 
the  early  morning  hours),  is  effected  by  h 
pressure  incandescent  gas,  installed  by  Mel 
Keith,  Blackman,  and  Co. ;  Mr.  Henry  McCa'  I 
was  the  carver,  and  the  builders  were  Mel 
Cubitt  and  Messrs.  Howard  and  Co. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lander,  Bed  I 
and  Crompton. 


HOUSE  NEAR  LEICESTER. 

This  dwelling-house  has  been  recently  ere' 
in  the  parish  of  Oadby,  near  Leicester, 
Mr.  M.  H.  Pearson. 

The  materials  used  are  Woodville  s 
bricks  for  the  wall  facing  ;  Ketton  stone 
sills,  copings,  and  other  dressings  ;  old  Sw 
land  slates  for  roofing ;  these  are  thick,  va. 
in  colour,  and  laid  in  diminishing  courses. 

The  ridges  and  hips  are  covered  with  1 
lead,  the  eaves,  gutter,  and  downspouts  i 
in  the  same  material,  but  with  some  slight 
modelled  enrichments. 

The  garden  adjoining  the  house  has  t 
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ST  HILDEBURG'S  CHURCH,  STANLEY  ROAD,  HOYLAKE  —Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 


R  J-  Loveff,  Arcfiitect 
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ut  in  a  formal  manner  from  the  architects’ 
1. 

i  contractors  for  the  wprk  were  Messrs, 
i  W.  Chambers;  and  the  architects  Messrs, 
nd  and  Pick,  all  of  Leicester. 


30USE  AT  ROGOJENY,  RUSSIA. 

:s  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
[  Academy,  under  the  title  “  Design  for  a 
j  in  South  Russia.” 

ing  to  the  absence  from  England  of  the 
ect,  Mr.  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  we  are  unable 
sent  to  furnish  any  further  information  in 
l  to  it. 


HILDEBURG’S  CHURCH,  HOYLAKE. 

S  church  has  been  erected  on  the  north  - 
boundaries  of  the  celebrated  golf  links, 
ite  was  given  by  the  late  Lord  Stanley  of 
ey,  who  also  was  a  contributor  in  many 
lo  the  building. 

[ough  the  donations  of  some  members 
i  congregation  and  friends  of  the  church 
xterior  has  been  much  embellished  ;  for 
ce,  the  chancel  has  been  paved  with 
es  of  different  patterns  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
frindley.  It  has  been  furnished  with  oak 
stalls,  and  placed  by  the  chancel  arch 
oak  pulpit  with  a  canopied  sounding- 
all  carved  elaborately.  The  oak  work 
cecuted  by  Mr.  Hunstone,  of  Tideswell. 
xngst  Lord  Stanley’s  gifts  may  be 
>ned  the  filling  of  a  great  number  of 
ws  with  stained  glass  made  by  Messrs. 

1  and  Sons,  of  Whitefrairs.  Mr.  Win. 
-rd,  of  Wigan,  was  the  builder,  and 
Imund  Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  the  architect. 


'.  MARK’S  CHURCH,  PLUMSTEAD. 
Mark's,  Plumstcai,  was  designed  for  the 
L  V.  Baillie,  now  Rector  of  Rugby,  but 
•ly  Vicar  of  Plumstead.  It  occupies  a 
ligh  and  prominent  position  overlooking 
tead  Common. 

main  feature  of  the  design  is  that  the 
is  planned  to  be  on  the  first  floor,  and 
Lclied  by  wide  outside  flights  of  stone 
leading  to  a  large  open  landing.  A 
3  of  this  landing  is  that  it  contains  a  pro- 
;  circular  pulpit,  to  be  used  for  open-air 

the  present,  however,  only  the  lowei  part, 
ish  H  dl,  has  beeu  built,  the  roof  of  which 
en  formed  of  Homan  and  Rodgers’  fire- 
construction  and  asphalted.  This  will 
he  floor  of  the  church  when  built, 
architect  is  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell;  the 
3 tors  being  Messrs.  L.  H.  and  R.  Roberts, 
plan,  as  will  be  seen,  constitutes  in  its 
eatures  a  revival  of  the  ancient  Basilica 
and  represents  a  somewhat  unusual 
prnent  in  modern  English  church 


TR\DE  CATALOGUES. 

3rs.  Herbert  Morris  and  Bastert,  of 
borough,  send  us  their  catalogue  No.  41, 
>ject  of  which  is  to  recommend  their 
L  B.”  pulley  block.  This  appliance 
yided  with  double-pitched  worm  gear, 
form  and  wheel  being  machine-cut,  and 
rimed  that  the  form  of  gear,  the  workman- 
nd  accuracy  of  fitting,  are  such  that  the 
one  would  suffice  to  reverse  the  motion, 
uently  the  block  can  be  fitted  with  a 
,y  automatic  brake,  allowing  free  rotation 
ng,  and  creating  sufficient  resistance  in 
ig  to  balance  the  load.  Those  who  have 
ardinary  self-sustaining  pulley  blocks 
that,  apart  from  other  disadvantageous 
s,  the  power  exerted  is  considerably  in 
of  that  usefully  employed  in  raising  the 
It  is  certainly  wise  to  avoid  blocks 
;ing  such  drawbacks,  even  if  the  cost  be 
:iat  higher,  and  the  catalogue  here 
ned  is  quite  worthy  of  study  by  builders 
ntractors  generally. 

Acetylene  Corporation  of  Great  Britain 
it  us  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  of  its 
ue  of  acetylene  generating  plant  and 
ries.  Although  acetylene  is  not  so 
uous  in  London  and  other  large  British 
is  it  xf'us  four  or  five  years  ago,  it  is 
from  the  work  which  has  been,  and  is 
accomplished  by  this  and  a  few  other 
at.  the  acetylene  industry  lias  at  length 
tablished  upon  a  sound  and  substantial 
y  the  successful  adaption  of  acetylene 
luminant  for  country  houses.  Installa- 
ected  by  this  corporation  several  years  ' 


ago  in  various  country  churches,  schools,  and 
mansions  are  certified  by  their  owners  to  be 
still  giving  satisfaction.  The  present  catalogue 
contains  many  illustrations  of  lanterns,  pen¬ 
dants,  and  brackets  specially  designed  for  use 
with  acetylene,  and  also  contains  much  useful 
information  concerning  acetylene  and  calcium 
carbide.  The  assumption  that  calcium  carbide 
“  contains  5  cubic  ft.  of  gas  in  every  pound 
thereof  ”  is,  however,  entirely  erroneous. 
Calcium  carbide  does  not  contain  any  acetylene. 

Messrs.  J.  and  H.  McLaren,  of  Leeds,  send 
us  a  pamphlet,  written  bv  Mr.  John  McLaren, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  descriptive  of  the  traction  engines 
made  by  them,  and  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  these  machines  have  been  applied  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  After  an  intio- 
duction,  occupied  chiefly  with  the  works  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  firm,  the  author  directs  attention 
to  the  salient  features  of  “  thrashing  ”  engines, 
and  next  deals  with  the  heavier  types  of  road 
locomotives  employed  lor  haulage  purposes. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  military  traction 
engines  and  cranes  of  the  types  largely  used 
during  the  South  African  campaign,  in  which 
they  were  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  series  of  illustra¬ 
tions  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  this 
pamphlet,  desciiptive  of  “  Pioneer  Work  in 
the  Colonies.”  The  photographs  here  lepro- 
duced  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  immense 
assistance  afforded  by  mechanical  haulage, 
and  of  the  trying  situations  in  which  traction 
engines  often  find  themselves  in  new  countries. 
Mr.  McLaren  has  not  attempted  to  follow  the 
bad  example  of  those  who  profess  to  write 
scientific  treatise  while  their  real  object  is  to 
force  advertisements  on  unsuspecting  readers, 
but  gives  a  straightforward  account  of  the 
general  serviceability  of  the  types  of  locomotive, 
with  the  development  of  which  he  has  been 
honourably  associated  for  many  years  past. 
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NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Chapter  IX.  ( Continued ). 

HE  exposure  to  weather  and  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  concrete 
does  not  appear  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  users  generally.  Very 
often  a  cement  is  condemned  because  the 
concrete  will  not  set  quickly  enough.  In  cold, 
wet  weather  concrete  cannot  be  expected  to 
set  as  quickly  as  in  hot,  dry  weather. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Carey,  an  engineer  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  concrete  work,  in  a  paper  on  “  Concrete 
in  Relation  to  Marine  Work,”  read  before  the 
Engineering  Conference  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  says  :  — 

“  The  effect  of  a  low  sea  temperature  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  notice 
its  importance  merits.  The  author  had  seven 
winters’  experience  at  Newhaven,  that  of 
18S0-81  being  unusually  severe  ;  but,  in  carrying 
on  the  harbour  work  now  in  progress  at  Hastings 
(only  about  twenty-five  miles  distant), the  experi¬ 
ence  of  last  winter  raised  novel  issues  in  this 
particular.  The  breakwaters  at  Hastings  are 
being  wholly  constructed  in  mass  concrete,  and, 
commencing  in  October  last,  the  setting  became 
so  extremely  slow  that  work  on  the  foundation 
reef  was  liable  to  be  ploughed  up  by  a  sea 
sometimes  days  after  deposit.  The  specification 
is  a  severe  one,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
in  testing. 

“Up  to  this  time  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
occurred,  and  the  season  was  open  and  normal. 
Cubes  of  concrete  were  then  made  with,  and 
immersed  in,  sea- water  in  the  open,  the  cement 
being  taken  from  five  of  the  best  makers. 
All  gave  pretty  much  the  same  results,  the 


cement  failing  to  set  for  days.  The  retardation 
of  the  setting  was  ultimately  clearly  traced 
to  the  extremely  low  temperature  of  the  sea, 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  predominance  of  cold 
currents  flowing  down  from  the  North  Sea. 
The  sea  temperature  varied  in  January  last 
from  37°  to  38°  Fahr.  ;  February,  37'5°  to  40°; 
March,  31-5°  to  43°;  and  in  April,  43°  to  49°. 
At  Newhaven  probably  the  warmer  currents 
from  the  Atlantic  set  up  a  different  set  of 
winter  conditions.  Observations  of  the  sea 
temperatures,  as  long  continued  as  possible, 
and  some  elasticity  in  the  specification  are 
two  important  matters  where  extreme  season¬ 
able  variations  may  obtain.  A  very  heavily- 
burned  cement  is  unsuited  to  winter  work 
under  rigorous  conditions  of  temperature.” 

With  certain  necessary  precautions,  cement 
work  can  be  done  in  freezing,  as  well  as  hot, 
dry  weather.  In  freezing  weather  the  work 
should  be  protected  by  covering  with  thick 
paper,  tarpaulin,  sawdust,  or  sand.  Some 
contractors  use  salt  in  the  gauging  water. 
There  are,  however,  objections  to  its  use,  and 
it  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  publication 
of  the  German  Association  of  Cement  Manu¬ 
facturers  on  “  Portland  Cement  and  its 
Applications  ”  we  find  the  following  : — “  In 
cement  work  to  be  executed  in  freezing  weather 
the  addition  of  salt  to  the  mortar  has  been 
recommended  and  used ;  such  an  addition, 
however,  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  even 
injurious,  as  it  causes  unsightly  efflorescence 
on  the  work.  If  compelled  to  do  cement 
work  in  very  cold  weather,  it  is  preferable  to 
heat  the  water  and  sand,  and  use  little  water 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  setting  of  the  mortar. 
If  one  is  careful  not  to  allow  any  free  water  to 
separate  out,  or  to  absorb  this  water  with  dry 
stone,  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  feared 
from  the  action  of  heavy  frost,  and  the  use  of 
salt  may  be  dispensed  with.” 

Paving  or  plastering  work  which  hag  been 
frozen  appears  spotted,  blistered,  scales  off,  and 
sometimes  crumbles. 

Similar  work  exposed  to  very  hot  weather 
resembles  glazed  clay,  anti  shows  small  cracks 
like  those  in  dried  mud.  In  hot  weather  the 
great  secret  is  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  work, 
and  it  should  be  kept  wet  for  some  days  after 
setting,  as  it  helps  in  the  hardening  and  bleaches 
the  surface,  thus  obtaining  a  better  colour. 

One  authority  on  concrete  work  says  : — 

“  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
laying  of  dry  concrete  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  warm  weather  that  the  surface  be  kept 
constantly  wet  with  water,  and  for  the  best 
results  it  should  also  be  covered,  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this  being  probably 
the  use  of  large  pieces  of  canvas.” 

Badly-mixed  concrete  gives  poor  work. 
In  work  which  has  to  be  faced  it  is  the  cause 
of  irregular  finish,  sandy  surfaces,  and,  in  paving, 
it  wears  badly  and  unevenly.  Concrete  should 
be  mixed  so  thoroughly  that  all  the  materials 
are  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  cement. 
Sand,  gravel,  or  stone  should  be  slightly  damp, 
so  that  the  cement  will  adhere  to  the  particles 
when  mixed  in  the  dry  state.  The  cement 
and  aggregate  should  be  thoroughly  dry-mixed 
before  adding  water. 

Work  on  poor  foundations  causes  the  concrete 
to  crack.  Where  the  ground  does  not  drain 
naturally,  about  6  in.  to  12  in.  of  broken  stone 
should  be  put  in  before  the  concrete  and  well 
tamped. 

Insufficient  tamping  makes  work  porous  and 
weak.  In  work  which  is  faced,  the  top  coat 
should  be  laid  before  the  lower  one  has  set, 
or  top  and  bottom  courses  will  not  unite. 
The  hollow  sound  in  paving  is  often  from  this 
cause.  Some  contractors  say  that  by  damping 
the  bottom  course  and  sprinkling  with  neat 
cement  in  sufficient  quantity  to  unite  the  two 
courses  and  tamping  will  give  good  results. 

If  the  concrete  contains  dirt  or  clay,  this  will  rise 
to  the  top  and  prevent  surface  coat  adhering. 

In  finished  work,  over-trowelling  brings  too 
much  cement  to  the  surface.  When  this  top 
skin  wears  off,  the  under  work  will  be  powdery 
and  rough.  Over- trowelling  also  causes  hair 
cracks. 

Insufficient  trowelling  will  cause  rough,  pimply 
surfaces,  the  latter  due  to  the  air  not  being 
worked  out. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  trowelling 
is  only  done  to  obtain  a  smooth  surface. 

In  paving  and  such  like  work  some  operators 
dust  neat  cement  over  the  surface.  This 
practice  cannot  be  recommended ;  it  causes 
hair  cracks,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  over¬ 
trowelling. 
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If  necessary,  never  dust  with  neat  cement, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  cement  and  fine  sand. 

Hair  cracks  in  finished  work  are  caused 
by  the  following  : — Too  much  water  used  in 
gauging,  over-trowelling,  allowing  the  top  to 
dry  out  quickly,  too  much  cement  brought  to 
the  surface,  and  dusting  with  neat  cement. 

Large  cracks  are  caused  by  poor  mixing  of 
concrete,  bad  foundations,  and  expansion  of 
foundations  through  wet. 

Crumbling  may  be  caused  by  not  using  enough 
cement,  poor  mixing,  dirty  materials,  and 
cement  drying  out  before  being  set. 

In  years  to  come  this  will  undoubtedly  be 
called  the  “  concrete  age.”  Rapid  advancement 
is  being  made  in  the  application  of  cement 
concrete  to  the  various  forms  of  construction. 
Concrete  is  admirably  suited  to  building. 
It  is  fireproof,  is  not  affected  by  dampness,  and 
becomes  harder  with  age. 

The  building  block  industry  has  made  very 
rapid  progress  in  the  last  two  years,  and  many 
residences  have  been  erected  in  concrete  blocks 
in  almost  every  city.  Especially  in  America 
is  this  form  of  construction  coming  into  very 
extensive^use. 

- •  -»- - 

COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  first  Court  after  the  vacation  was  held 
at  the  Guildhall  on  Thursday  last  week. 

A  communication  from  the  chapter  clerk 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  suggesting  that  some 
ermanent  representative  of  the  City  should 
e  appointed  as  trustee  of  the  Fabric  Fund 
of  the  Cathedral,  in  the  place  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  was  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

Street  Improvements. — The  Improvements 
and  Finance  Committee  submitted  a  lengthy 
report  relative  to  a  number  of  proposed  street 
improvements  in  the  City.  The  following  im¬ 
provements  were  sanctioned: — Removal  of  the 
buildings  over  the  entrances  at  either  end  of 
Duke  Head-passage,  cost  500/.  ;  widening  of 
the  public  way  in  front  of  71.  Fleet-street, 
contribution  2.214/.  ;  widening  of  Old  Broad- 
street  in  front  of  Winchester  House,  at  the 
corner  of  that  thoroughfare  and  London-wall, 
3,000/.  for  acquiring  the  necessary  land. 

Public  Service  Works. — A  communication 
was  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
approving  and  allowing  the  by-laws  made  by 
the  Court  under  the  provisions  of  the  City  of 
London  (Various  Powers)  Act,  1900,  with 
respect  to  public  service  works  authorised  to 
be  constructed  in  the  City. 

The  Unemployed. — A  letter  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  of  Islington  asking  the  Court 
to  appoint  three  representatives  to  attend  the 
conference  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  which  conference  will  be  held  in 
the  Town  Hall.  Islington,  on  October  10,  was 
referred  to  the  Streets  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Lawson.-— We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Anderson  Lawson, 
R.S.A.,  the  eminent  sculptor.  Of  Mr.  Law- 
son’s  principal  works  the  following  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  Builder: — “  Ave  Ctesar,  Im- 
perator,  Morituri  Te  Salutant,”  the  figure  of 
a  retiarius  (June  21,  1884)  ;  “  Summer,”  a  lad 
resting  after  bathing  (May  29.  1886);  “  Spar¬ 
tan  Dancing  Girl  Reposing”  (May  30,  1885); 
“Cassandra,”  a  statuette  (June  9,  1888); 

“Motherless,”  a  father  and  child;  and  “Be¬ 
queathed  by  Bleeding  Sire  to  Son,”  a  youth 
bearing  his  father’s  shield  (May  18,  1889). 
These  were  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
rooms  in  the  years  we  cite.  We  have  also 
illustrated  Mr.  Lawson's  statue  of  Burns,  at 
Ayr  (September  10,  1892),  a  replica  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  about  twenty  months  ago 
to  execute  for  the  Caledonian  Society  of  Mel¬ 
bourne ;  “Death  of  Cleopatra”  (October  23, 
1886),  shown  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition ;  the 
sculptured  friezes,  forming  one  continuous 
band,  for  the  municipal  buildings  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools  at  Bath  (July  11,  1896) ;  and,  on 
April  9,  1898,  the  eight  statues  of  Roman 
emperors  and  generals  set  up  on  the  pedestals 
of  the  balustrade  above  the  colonnade  around 
the  Roman  bath  at  Bath,  for  which  he  also 
executed  the  ideal  bust  of  “Roma,”  at  the 
south-west  angle.  Mr.  Lawson  was  the 
sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Burns  for  the  Belfast 
Free  Library,  1893;  of  the  Royal  Arms,  sup¬ 
ported  by  figures  of  Britannia  and  India, 
carved  in  full  relief,  immediately  above  the 
central  niche  which  contains  Signor  Lucchesi's 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Bridge-street 
front  of  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery  and  Refer¬ 
ence  Library  at  Bath ;  the  Wellington  monu¬ 
ment  at  Liverpool ;  and  the  statues  of  James 
Arthur  at  Glasgow  and  Joseph  Pease  at 


Darlington.  He  carried  out  many  commis¬ 
sions  from  both  private  and  public  sources  in 
this  country  as  well  as  abroad. 

Mr.  Colin  Hunter. — Mr.  Colin  Hunter, 
A.R.A.,  died  on  the  morning  of  last  Saturday 
at  his  residence,  No.  14,  Melbury-road,  Ken¬ 
sington,  aged  sixty-three  years.  The  house 
was  designed,  and,  we  have  heard,  for  him, 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson.  He  was  a  son  of 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  of  Helensburgh,  N.B.,  and 
was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was 
educated.  After  having  been  employed  dur¬ 
ing  four  years  in  business,  he,  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  resolved  to  follow  his  real  voca¬ 
tion  and  became  a  painter.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  an  associate  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy ;  he  was  a  member,  too,  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Water-colour  Society.  When 
thirty-two  years  of  age  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  sent 
to  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  hie 
“Trawlers  Waiting  for  Darkness.”  Several 
of  his  most  important  pictures  exhibited  there 
in  the  years  we  mention  were  secured  for 
public  collections,  amongst  them  being  “Their 
Only  Harvest” — 1878,  purchased  by  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  trustees;  “Waiting  for  the 
Homeward  Bound” — 1882,  now  at  Adelaide; 
“  Herring  Market  at  Sea  ” — 1884,  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester ;  and  “  Salmon 
Stake-Nets  ” — 1874,  the  property  of  the 
Government  of  Sydney.  Of  his  other  principal 
works  we  should  instance,  adopting  the 
chronological  order  of  their  exhibition  in  the 
Royal  Academy  galleries,  “  Give  Way  ” — 
1875;  “Digging  Bait” — 1876;  “Silver  of  the 
Sea” — 1897;  “Mussel  Gatherers”  and  “In 
the  Gloaming  ” —1880 ;  “A  Pebbled  Shore,” 
and  “Lobster  Fishers” — 1883;  “The  Rapids 
of  Niagara” — 1885;  “The  Woman's  Part” — 
1886;  “Their  Share  of  the  Toil” — 1887 ;  and 
“Fishers  of  the  North  Sea” — 1888.  He  con¬ 
tributed,  moreover,  “Ireland,”  in  1893; 
“Wintry  Weather”  and  “The  Gleanings  of 
the  Herring  Harvest,”  in  1894;  “The  Hills 
of  Morven,”  in  1890;  and  “Baiters,”  in  1889. 
In  1881  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  exhibited  “  The 
Island  Harvest  ”  in  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
rooms.  His  more  recent  pictures  comprise 
“Good  Night  to  Skye”;  “Tanning  the  Her¬ 
ring-Nets”;  and  “Salmon  Fishing  on  the 
Dee,”  1895.  During  the  past  ten  years  or  so 
he  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  rooms 
about  twenty  paintings  of  scenes  of  wild  life. 
Mr.  Colin  Hunter  married  thirty  years  ago 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  H.  Young,  of 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  Severn. — We  have  to  announce  the 
death  on  September  22,  at  his  residence,  No. 
9,  Earl’s  Court-square,  S.W.,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  of  Mr.  Walter  Severn,  President 
of  the  Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society.  Born  at 
Rome,  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Severn  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Archibald. 
Lord  Montgomerie,  Major  General,  who.  in 
1860-1872,  was  British  Consul  at  Rome,  and  in 
1820  had.  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  accom¬ 
panied  Keats  to  Italy.  Mr.  Severn  had  his 
education  at  Westminster  School;  entering  the 
home  Civil  Service,  he  was  appointed  an 
examiner  in  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  but  subsequently  be¬ 
came  known  as  a  painter  in  water-colours. 
Amongst  his  works  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Agnew  in  1874  was  “  Our  Boys,”  rendered 
familiar  by  the  highly  popular  engraving. 
Mr.  Severn  illustrated  many  of  his  own 
literary  works,  as  well  as  editions  of  certain 
books — including  the  “  Morning  and  Evening 
Services,”  and  Lord  Houghton’s  “  Good  Nigh 
and  Good  Morning.”  He  devoted  most  of 
his  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  the  applied 
arts.  In  an  early  period  of  his  career  Mr. 
Severn  contributed  largely  to  a  revival  in 
England  of  the  art  and  practice  of  skilled 
embroidery  and  needlework.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  he,  in  collaboration  with  his 
quondam  school  fellow,  Charles  Locke  East- 
lake,  directed  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
design  of  textile  fabrics,  wall-papers,  and 
furniture.  Mr.  Severn  married  in  1866  Mary, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple 
Fergusson,  Bart.,  who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Walker.— The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  Francis  Blennerhassett  Walker,  M.I.C.E., 
of  Castlemaine,  co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  who  died 
at  his  residence  in  Cheltenham  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Walker  was  formerly  Consulting 
Engineer  to  the  Government  of  Madras. 

— - »  « - 

Proposed  Reconstruction  of  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  Aberdeen. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town 
Council,  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  the  remit  from 
the  Council  regarding  the  proposed  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  town-house  buildings  came 
under  consideration,  and  it  was  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  modified  scheme  of  recon¬ 
struction  involving  a  cost  of  3,000/.  to  4,000/. 
Mr.  Rust,  the  City  Architect,  will  prepare 
the  plans  for  the  work. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS.  . 

Additions  to  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  N1 
castle. — The  Bishop  of  Newcastle  recer 
dedicated  the  new  portions  of  the  aisles  : 
porches  of  St.  Matthew’s  Parish  Church,  N 
castle.  The  building  work  has  been  can 
out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Weatheritt;  the  heat; 
by  Messrs.  Dinning  and  Cook ;  the  elec: 
lighting  by  Messrs.  Robson  and  Colerc 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Chai 
wood,  who,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  h 
carried  out  the  designs  of  the  first  archit 
Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson.  The  cost  of  the  an 
tions  amounts  to  3,906/. 

New  Church,  Southport. — The  memoit 
stone  was  recently  laid  of  the  new  K 
Trinity  Church,  Southport.  At  present  y 
only  intended  to  rebuild  the  nave  and  aia 
at  a  cost  of  10,000/.  or  12,000/.,  the  building 
the  tower,  west  end,  morning  chapel,  chan 
and  transept  being  deferred.  The  estima 
cost  of  the  complete  scheme  is  30,000/.  1 
style  of  architecture  is  decorated  Gothic.  ' 
internal  arcades  will  rise  to  a  height  of  40) 
whilst  the  apex  of  the  barrel  vault,  wb 
covers  the  nave,  will  be  62  ft.  above  the  fhl 
level.  The  aisles  are  to  be  carried  tc 
height  of  32  ft.,  divided  from  the  nave 
octagonal  shafts  supporting  moulded  ar:: 
Seven  traceried  windows  of  four  lights  ei 
of  different  design,  will  illuminate  the  ai; 
and  nave.  Over  the  aisle  windows  willl 
flying  arches  springing  from  buttress  to  1 
tress,  the  buttresses  rising  above  the  parei 
being  finished  with  panelled  and  weathd 
gablets.  The  transept,  which  has  still  tot 
built,  will  consist  of  a  double  bay,  pierced 
two  traceried  and  shafted  windows,  and  i 
roof  will  be  vaulted  and  divided  \ 
moulded  groin  ribs.  The  architects 
Messrs.  Huon,  Matear,  and  Simon,  Liverp 

New  Wesleyan  Church,  Hull.— The  fc: 
dation-stones  were  recently  laid  of  the  1 
Wesleyan  Church  in  Prince’s-avenue,  H] 
The  building,  which  is  from  the  plans 
Messrs.  Gelder  and  Kitchen,  architects,  it 
be  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  Ruabon  1 
bricks,  and  stone  dressings.  The  elevation 
Prince’s-avenue  will  be  flanked  by  a  tot 
and  spire.  The  interior  will  be  formed  wit 
colonnade  and  half-open  roof,  with  transc 
and  organ  recess,  and  will  be  fitted  up  v 
pitch-pine,  providing  seating  accommodav 
for  about  900  people.  The  contractors  for 
work  are: — Mr.  G.  Houghton,  bricklayj 
Mr.  J.  Houghton,  joiner;  Messrs.  Bown 
and  Sons,  masons :  Messrs.  Williamson 
Son,  slaters;  Mr.  W.  G.  Padgett,  plumb 
and  Mr.  Codner.  painter.  The  total  cosh 
the  edifice,  including  the  site,  will  be  11, C 

New  Presbyterian  Church,  Blundellsai 
Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Blundellsands  w’as  5 
on  the  14th  inst.  The  buildings  occup;] 
site  at  the  corner  of  the  Serpentine  and  V 
ren-road.  The  main  axis  of  the  church  1 
north  and  south.  The  principal  entrance 
under  the  tower  at  the  north-east  corner.  1 
nave  is  32  ft.  wide  by  70  ft.  6  in.  long,  .1 
has  a  centre  aisle.  The  side  aisles  and  i| 
transepts  are  separated  from  the  nave  b 
series  of  red  sandstone  piers,  and  poirl 
arches.  An  organ  chamber  is  provided  in  1 
south-west  angle  of  the  church,  with  st 
arches  opening  into  it  from  the  choir  and  a 
transept.  At  the  north  end  of  the  build: 
and  situated  over  the  entrance  vestibule,  , 
gallery.  The  minister’s  vestry  and  cl 
vestry  are  at  the  south-east  angle  of  t 
church,  and  will  form  a  connecting  link  1 
tween  the  church  and  schools  when  the  la! 
are  built.  The  stylo  adopted  for  the  churci 
a  late  period  of  Gothic,  with  traceried  a 
dows.  Externally  the  building  will  be  ft 
with  Runcorn  stone  throughout,  the  roof  bfl 
covered  with  green  Westmorland  slates.  1 
windows  will  be  glazed  with  leaded  ligi 
Internally  the  arches  and  doorways  will 
of  Runcorn  stone,  and  the  walls  will  i 
plastered.  The  roof  will  be  finished  ^ 
pitch-pine  boarding,  relieved  bv  ornamen 
moulded  ribs.  The  church  will  be  lighted; 
electricity,  and  an  electric  fan  in  the  ventiij 
ing  turret  will  be  used  for  extracting  4 
vitiated  air.  The  heating  throughout  willi 
by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  and  radiators! 
the  low-pressure  system.  The  building.  wh| 
is  to  cost  about  8,000/.,  will  accommodate  ■ 
persons.  The  architects  are  Mr.  Art' 
Thornely,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Fraser,  of  Lit 
pool:  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Samuel  Webel 
Bootle. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Grenosi 
Yorkshire. — The  memorial-stone  .was  laic 
shtfrt  time  ago  of  a  new  Primitive  Methol 
church  at  Grenoside.  The  new  building 
the  design  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Earle,  architect,!! 
Sheffield.  It  is  being  constructed  of  Grenor' 
stone,  with  concrete  dressings,  and  is  < ! 
mated  to  provide  seating  accommodation  >1 
200  persons.  Only  a  chapel  is  now  b< ) 
built,  but  there  is  room  in  the  rear  for  >\ 
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)n  of  vestries,  etc.,  in  future.  The  total 
rill  be  about  900/.,  including  the  pur- 
of  the  freehold  of  the  site. 

■  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Colwyn 
The  foundation-stones  were  laid  re- 
of  a  new  chapel  which  is  being  erected 
e  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  Colwyn  Bay. 
uilding  will  comprise  a  chapel  seating 
Sunday  school  for  300  scholars,  and  a 
-parlour  for  the  connexional  meetings, 
1  as  vestries  for  the  minister  and  choir, 
tructure  is  to  be  in  the  late  decorated 
if  architecture,  the  materials  used  being 
n  pressed  bricks,  with  terra-cotta  fao- 
and  it  will  be  lighted  by  electricity, 
irthur  Brocklehurst,  of  Manchester,  is 
:hitect,  and  Messrs.  J.  Tucker  and  Sons, 
Iwyn  Bay,  the  contractors.  The  work 
>st,  including  the  land,  etc.,  7,000/. 

School,  Glasgow. — A  new  school  has 
irected  in  Waiter-street,  Glasgow.  The 
,1  plan  is  that  of  a  central  hal1  and 
nding  classrooms.  The  material  is  a 
red  sandstone.  The  south  elevation  in 
r-street  has  an  unbroken  frontage,  but 
aved  by  pilasters  and  a  small  pediment 
centre.  The  ground  floor  gives  accom- 
ion  for  480  infants  arid  juniors  in  six 
oms,  the  first  and  second  floors 
r  in  design  and  accommodation.  The 
>f  the  central  hall  is  laid  with  wood 
on  concrete,  and  the  dadoes  of  the 
irs  and  staircases,  etc.,  are  lined  with 
and  the  finishings  generally  are  of 
1  pine.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  by  air 
^rackets  fixed  in  the  classrooms  fitted 
alters  and  regulators.  The  heating  is 
|  low-pressure  hot-water  system,  and  the 
1  hall  and  staircases  are  heated  by 
>rs  connected  by  branches  to  the  heat- 
nes.  Electric  light  is  fitted  throughout. 
,itor’s  lodge  has  been  erected  at  the 
end  of  the  school  buildings.  The  archi- 
ff  the  school  were  Messrs.  A.  Lindsay 
and  Son  (Glasgow).  Excluding  the  site, 
al  cost  of  the  school  was  about  20,000/. 
sctrical  part  of  the  work  was  under  the 
itendenceof  Mr.  William  Arnott,  consult- 

jineer.  The  various  contractors  were: _ 

work,  James  Parker;  carpenter  work, 
s  Brown;  slater  work.  Hamilton  and 
last-iron  work,  Messrs.  D.  King  and 
steel  work.  P.  and  W.  M’Lellan,  Ltd.  ; 
r  work,  James  Raeside ;  plaster  work, 
mmond ;  cement  pavior  work,  Messrs. 

1  J.  M’Kenzie;  glazier  work,  James 
irs;  wood  block  flooring,  The  Acme 
Flooring;  smith  work,  Bryden  and 
ton  ;  patent  roof  glazing.  The  Hey- 
Combination  System :  ironmongery 
J.  L.  M  Indoe  and  Co.  ;  tile  work, 
iv  Forbes  and  Co.  ;  heating,  James 
and  Son ;  ventilating,  Messrs.  R. 
and  Son;  stair  work,  Jas.  Laino-- 
,  T.  C.  Watson. 

chouse  Extension,  Leeds.— The 
al-stone  of  the  new  receiving  wards, 
have  been  erected  in  connexion  with 
oposed  extensions  and  improvements 
Leeds  Union  Workhouse,  was  laid 
r-  'The  buildings  are  of  brick,  with 
ressings,  and  will  be  in  harmony  with 
isting  blocks.  They  will  be  divided 
'o  sections,  the  block  on  the  right  of 
trance  being  set  apart  for  men.  and 
the  left  for  women.  There  is  also  to 
parate  day-room  and  dormitory  aocorn- 
>n  for  the  children  in  each  block,  and 
>ry  accommodation  for  the  cases  which 
dical  officer  may  consider  advisable  to 
sufficiently  long  to  diagnose  before 
into  the  hospital.  All  the  upper 
will  be  fireproof,  and  there  will  be 
•rv  accommodation  for  thirty  patients, 
incipal  contractors  for  the  new  build- 
e  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sons,  with 
fred  Moore  as  clerk  of  works.  The 
id  total  cost  of  the  building,  which 
?  erected  from  the  plans  of  Messrs. 

Winn  and  Sons,  is  about  7,000/. 
Elevating  and  Storage  Plant,  Dalton 
IES- — The  Dalton  Main  Collieries  Com- 
lotherham,  are  erecting  a  coal  eleva- 
d  storage  plant  on  a  large  scale.  The 
include  a  storage  bunker.  800  tons 
with  suitable  outlet  doors :  a  bucket 
,  to  carry  the  coal  from  the  ground 
the  top  of  the  storage  bunker ;  and  a 
ting  conveyor,  of  the  push-plate  type, 

3  bunker,  with  the  roofing  and  neces- 
el  structural  work  for  supporting  the 
r  and  principals.  The  bunker  is  to 
t  un  of  mild  steel  plates,  riveted  to 
on  framing,  tied  together  bv  flat-bar 
s.  and  the  side  plates  stiffened  by 
al  channels  on  each  side  running  the 
gth,  with  tee-iron  vertical  stiffeners. 

1  the  channels  rolled  steel  joists,  20  ft. 

•e  to  support  the  sloping  end  of  the 
Thirty-four  sliding  outlet  doors  of 
>el  plates,  and  supplied  with  wrought- 
<s  and  hand  levers  for  operating  them 
fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  bunker. 


The  elevator,  running  from  the  ground-level 
to  the  top  of  the  bunker,  is  to  be  of  the 

cased-in  type,  and  82  ft.  between  centres. 

The  driving  and  trailing  shafts  are  to  be 
provided  with  cast-iron  sprocket  wheels.  For 
delivering  the  coal  from  the  elevator  to  the 
conveyor,  a  discharge  shoot,  built  up  of  i-in. 
thick  mild  steel  plates,  riveted  to  2£-in.  angle- 
iron  framing,  and  firmly  secured  to  the 

elevator  head,  will  be  furnished.  The  con¬ 

veyor  for  distributing  the  coal  over  the 
bunker  is  a  24-in.  push-plate,  71  ft.  between 
centres.  The  framework  for  this  conveyor 
will  be  of  channel  irons  riveted  to  bottom 
plates,  which  constitute  the  trough,  angle-iron 
stanchions  and  top  runners  to  be  used  for  the 
return  chain.  Eight  standard  sliding  out¬ 
let  doors,  with  the  necessary  wrought-iron 
levers  and  brackets  for  operating  them,  are 
to  be  provided  for  the  conveyor.  The  worlc 
is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Graham, 
Morton,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

Hall  and  Schools,  Oxford. — The  Wesley 
Hall  and  schools,  which  have  been  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Jeune-street,  Oxford,  were 
opened  recently.  The  hall  i6  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  style,  built  of  Hamborough  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressing.  The  entire  site  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dwarf  stone  wall,  surmounted 
by  an  iron  palisading.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  the  south-east  angle,  a 
flagged  pathway  leading  to  the  entrance 
porch,  which  opens  into  two  lobbies,  the 
gallery  being  approached  by  a  staircase  under 
a  tower  in  the  right-hand  corner.  Tho  gal 
lery,  supported  on  columns,  runs  round  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  and  behind  the  rostrum 
is  the  organ  loft,  with  choir  vestries  on  either 
side.  The  building  has  a  hammer-beam  roof, 
filled  in  in  panels,  and  with  moulded  purlins. 
The  organ  loft  is  approached  by  a  back 
staircase,  and  also  by  a  staircase  from  the 
rostrum,  leading  through  the  choir  seats. 
The  furnishing  throughout  is  of  pitch-pine 
open  seats,  varnished  in  two  tints,  seating 
accommodation  boing  provided  for  750  per 
sons.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by  electricity,  the 
work  having-  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hill, 
Upton,  and  Co.  It  is  heated  by  the  low- 
pressure  hot-water  system,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Ison,  Kidman,  and  Watts.  The  means  of 
ventilation  are  both  from  patent  tubes  in  the 
walls,  the  windows,  and  a  patent  extracting 
pump  in  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The  carving 
is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Feldon.  The  schools  are 
built  entirely  of  brick,  and  are  detached  from 
the  hall.  The  body  of  the  structure  forms  a 
central  school,  44  ft.  by  40  ft.,  open  up  to  the 
roof,  with  a  balcony  on  either  side  at  the  first- 
floor  level.  On  the  ground  floor  are  also  the 
juniors’  school,  infants’  school,  classroom,  and 
two  entrance  lobbies.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
guild-room,  which  is  24  ft.  by  44  ft.,  on  the 
south,  and  at  the  north  end  are  two  class¬ 
rooms.  The  school  affords  accommodation  for 
about  500  children.  Like  the  chapel,  it  is 
electrically  lighted  and  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Stephen”  Salter,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  T.  H.  Kin- 
gerlee  and  Sons,  also  of  Oxford. 

Co-operative  Buildings,  Ipswich. — A  new 
branch  of  the  Ipswich  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society  has  been  opened  in  Bramford-lane  and 
Surbiton-road,  Ipswich.  The  building  is  in 
red  brick,  comprising  in  the  front  a  grocery 
and  butcher’s  shop.  There  are  underground 
cellars  and  a  cold  storage  in  white  glazed 
bricks  for  meat.  Warehouse  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  provided,  and  there  are  two  living- 
rooms,  a  kitchen,  and  three  bedrooms  for  the 
manager,  this  portion  being  approached  by  a 
private  entrance.  Mr.  S.  Skerritt  was  the 
builder,  and  Messrs.  Eades  and  Johns  the 
architects.  Tho  contract  prico  was  nearly 
1,700/..  and  the  price  of  the  land  210/. 

New  Laundry  for  the  Woolwich  Union 
Infirmary. --Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Brooks,  architect,  for  a  new  laundry 
which  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the  infirmary 
of  the  Woolwich  Union. 

Workhouse  Extension,  South  Shields. — 
The  extension  of  the  Harton  Workhouse, 
South  Shields,  by  the  provision  of  a  nurses’ 
home,  with  accommodation  for  twenty-four 
nurses  and  servants,  has  been  completed.  On 
the  ground  floor  of  the  new  buildings  there  are 
probationer  nurses’  sitting-room  and  dining¬ 
room,  with  a  folding  partition,  so  that  the 
rooms  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  recreation.  There  are  also  •  super¬ 
intendent  nurses’  sitting-room,  and  charge 
nurses’  sitting-room,  with  ample  kitchen  and 
scullery  accommodation,  at  the  rear.  Twenty- 
four  bedrooms  are  provided  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  contracting  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Moore,  of  South  Shields, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  also  of  South  Shields, 
was  the  architect. 

Premises.  Wood-street,  London.— The  new 
offices  which  are  being  erected  in  Wood- 
street.  City,  are  now  nearing  completion.  The 
structure  is  of  stone  and  has  a  Mansard  roof 
and  dormer  windows.  The  lighting  areas  are 


faced  with  white  glazed  bricks.  A  hydraulic 
passenger  and  goods  lift  is  provided  to  all 
the  upper  floors,  of  which  there  are  five,  and, 
in  addition,  there  are  two  staircases.  The 
main  supports  of  the  building  are  of  solid 
steel,  protected  by  fireproof  materials;  the 
window  sashes  are  also  of  steel,  and  wire 
glazing  is  used  in  skylights.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  George  Vickery,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Killby  and  Gayford. 

Charles  Garrett  Memorial  Hall,  Liver¬ 
pool. — The  laying  of  the  foundation-stones  of 
the  new  central  hall  of  the  Liverpool  Wes¬ 
leyan  Mission,  which  is  to  be  erected  as  •> 
memorial  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  took 
place  recently.  The  site  of  the  building  is  at 
the  corner  of  Renshaw-street  and  Upper 
Newington.  The  principal  hall  will  seat  2,500 
persons,  and  the  smaller  one  750,  both  being 
accessible  from  the  street  level.  There  will 
also  be  reception  and  crush  halls,  vestries  for 
Sunday  School  work,  clubrooms  for  social 
work,  drill  hall,  and  convenient  administra¬ 
tion  offices.  Shops  with  showrooms  and  office* 
will  be  placed  in  the  main  portion  of  tho  Ren¬ 
shaw-street  and  Upper  Newington  frontages. 
The  total  cost,  with  furnishings  and  organ,  is 
estimated  at  37,250/.  Tho  architects  are 
Messrs.  Bradshaw  and  Gass,  of  Bolton. 

Temperance  Hall,  Yeadon,  Leeds. — 
Memorial-stones  were  laid  recently  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  new  hall  which  is  being  erected 
for  the  Yeadon  Temperance  Society,  at 
Yeadon.  The  building,  the  designs  for  which 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Harold  Chippin- 
dale.  architect,  of  Guiseley,  will  occupy  a 
position  on  the  Green.  The  cost  will  be  about 
2,000/.,  and  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
rooms,  caretaker's  residence,  and  one  or  two 
shops  to  the  front,  there  will  be  an  assembly- 
room  capable  of  accommodating  from  700  to 
800  persons.  The  mason’s  work  is  being 
executed  bv  Messrs.  W\  Flesiier  and  Sons,  of 
Yeadon. 

New  Fire  Station,  Bradford.— The- 
memorial-stone  of  the  new  district  fire  station, 
which  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Odsal  Top, 
Bradford,  was  laid  a  short  time  ago.  The 
building  stands  on  a  sito  at  the  junction  of 
the  Cleckheaton  and  Huddersfield  roads,  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  works  to  make  a  street  im¬ 
provement.  The  plans  for  the  work  have  been 
prepared  by  the  City  Architect,  Mr.  F.  E.  P. 
Edwards.  In  the  centre  of  the  structure  will 
be  the  engine-house,  with  stabling  for  four 
horses  immediately  in  the  rear.  Opening  out 
of  the  engine-room  on  the  one  side  will  be  a 
watch-room  for  the  officer  in  charge,  and- 
beyond  this  a  recreation-room  for  the  men 
who  are  off  duty.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
engine-room  is  a  workshop  for  repairs,  and  a 
room  for  the  Gamewell  fire-alarm  apparatus- 
and  the  telephones.  Behind  the  stables  is  an 
open  yard,  and  beyond  are  houses  for  five 
men.  Dwelling-houses  for  the  station  officer 
and  for  the  driver  of  the  engine  are  provided 
on  an  upper  story  over  the  engine-house.  The 
total  cost  of  the  land  and  building  will  be 
5,000/. 

Islington  Workhouse  Additions. — The- 
Islington  Board  of  Guardians  received  an 
order  from  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
Wednesday  authorising  the  carrying  out  of 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Cornwallis- 
road  workhouse,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  6,500/. 

Extension  of  Factory,  Liverpool.— The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  James  T.  Ritchie, 
Bart.)  laid  tho  foundation-stone,  on  the 
23rd  inst.,  of  new  buildings  which  form  an 
extension  of  the  Phoenix  Safe  Works,  in 
Smithdown-lane.  Liverpool.  The  building, 
when  completed,  will  extend  300  ft.  along 
Aigburth-street  and  127  ft.  along  Smithdown- 
lane,  covering  an  area  of  about  f  acre. 
The  premises  are  to  be  constructed  of  brick, 
with  Whitehaven  stone  dressings.  They  will' 
be  divided  into  three  bays,  and  each  will  be 
fitted  with  a  powerful  electric  travelling 
crane  for  lifting  and  transferring  work  in 
progress  from  one  section  to  another.  Gal¬ 
leries  are  to  be  erected  on  three  sides  of  the 
new  building,  and  these  will  be  used  for  the- 
lighter  manufactures  of  the  Company,  the 
main  building  being  reserved  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  safes,  bankers’  armour-plated' 
strong-rooms,  and  strong-room  fittings.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Old¬ 
ham,  of  Manchester,  and  the  contractors  are- 
Messrs.  W.  Brown  and  Son,  of  Salford. 

- •  - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Reredos,  St.  Matthew’s  Church.  Ipswich. 

— A  new  reredos,  designed  by  Mr.  J  Shewell 
Corder,  architect,  of  Ipswich,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  and  Brothers,  of 
London,  has  been  inaugurated  at  this  church. 

It  is  constructed  of  oak,  and  extends  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  chancel.  The  centre 
portion  is  divided  into  five  panels,  three  of 
which  are  carved  in  high  relief  and  coloured 
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beneath  cusped  and  carved  traceried  canopies, 
surmounted  by  a  carved  cornice  and  crest¬ 
ing,  the  whole  relieved  and  enriched  by  gild¬ 
ing.  The  centre  panel  exhibits  the  Nativity, 
the  panel  on  its  right  showing  the  Shepherds, 
and  the  panel  on  its  left  the  Magi.  Flanking 
these  panels,  and  divided  from  them  by 
pinnacles,  are  two  painted  panels  on  the  flat, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the  one  on  the 
left  depicting  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  the  one 
on  the  right  the  Virgin.  The  centre  portion 
of  the  reredos  is  divided  from  the  wings  by 
two  more  pinnacles  of  greater  size,  rising 
higher  and  containing  niches,  in  one  of  which 
is  placed  the  figure  of  St.  Matthew,  and  in 
the  other  the  figure  of  St.  John.  The  wings 
extend  on  either  side  with  cusped  and 
traceried  panels,  divided  by  bands  of  carv¬ 
ing,  and  surmounted  by  a  carved  cornice  of 
angels  with  cresting  over.  The  extremities 
of  the  reredos  are  terminated  by  carved  and 
traceried  pillars,  each  surmounted  by  an 
angel  in  a  devotional  attitude. 

Mural  Painting  for  a  Plymouth  Church. — 
Mr.  E.  A.  Fellows  Prynne  has  on  view  a 
mural  decoration,  “The  Church  Triumphant,” 
designed  as  a  memorial  painting  to  fill  the 
space  over  the  chancel  arch  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Plymouth.  It  is  a  decorative  and  symbolical 
treatment  of  the  attitude  of  Christ  and  the 
angels — and  saints  departed — to  the  saints  on 
earth.  In  the  centre  over  the  crown  of  the 
arch  is  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  robed  in  priestly 
garb,  and  around  the  vesica  glory  are  seven 
■cherub  angels  and  a  rainbow,  and  grouped  at 
the  feet  of  Christ  are  the  Holy  Innocents. 
On  the  right  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph, 
and  on  the  left  are  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  Seated  on  clouds  and 
grouped  in  segmental  sweeps  on  either  side  of 
the  central  figures  are  the  Apostles,  Evan¬ 
gelists,  Saints,  and  Martyrs,  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  arts,  with  higher  sweeping  tiers 
of  a  multitude  of  angels  and  spirits.  Three 
flying  angels  fill  the  fore  space  on  either 
•side  of  the  vesica,  symbolic  of  Inoense, 
Prayer,  Passion,  Sacrifice,  Harps,  and  Praise. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  are  figures 
of  the  four  Latin  fathers,  representing  Theo¬ 
logy.  Adam  and  Eve  on  the  extreme  right 
and  left  represent  the  human  race,  and  on  the 
right  are  the  patriarchs,  balanoed  on  the  left 
"by  figures  of  Sarah  and  Ruth ;  on  either 
side  are  the  rulers  of  Israel.  Lower  down  is 
a  semicircular  row  of  the  prophets  seated  on 
•clouds.  In  the  spandrils  are  the  Magi  and 
figures  of  a  slave  and  cripples ;  the  lower 
portions  of  the  spandrils  are  filled  with  the 
•two  Archangels  Gabriel  and  Michael.  It  is 
altogether  a  fine  conception,  handled  in  a 
•scholarly  way.  The  composition  leads  in 
sweeping  segmental  tiers  of  grouping  to  the 
■central  figure  of  Our  Lord,  which  stands  domi¬ 
nant  over  all,  and  behind  which  the  multitude 
of  angels  and  spirits  recede  in  delightful 
mystery.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
colour  effect  of  such  a  painting  before  it  ha6 
Been  fixed  in  position,  and  one  hopes  that 
■the  delicacy  which  is  so  charming  in  the 
studio  may  not  be  lost  in  the  comparative 
gloom  of  its  ultimate  surroundings.  The  two 
windows  above  and  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  picture  occur  somewhat  unhappily.  Mr. 
Prynne  has  in  hand  the  completion  of  the 
scheme  of  decoration  in  the  friezes  under  the 
■clearstory  windows,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  church  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Fellows  Prynne,  brother  of 
"the  artist;. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — It  is  announced  that  the  old  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Faculte  de  Medicine  (Rue  de  la 
Bucherie),  the  Hotel  de  Lauzun,  the  Church 
-of  L’Assomption,  the  Dupuytren  Museum, 
and  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Port  Royal, 
are  to  be  classed  as  Monuments  Historiques. 

- The  Societe  Nationale  des  Architectes 

Fran<;ais  has  given,  as  the  programme  of  its 
next  competition,  “  Un  etablissement  des 
Bains  et  d’Hyderopathie  dans  le  Faubourg 
d’une  Grande  Ville.” — The  Department  of 
Assistance  Publique  at  Paris  is  undertaking 
some  important  architectural  works,  among 
'them  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital  at 

Aubervilliers.- - M.  Constantin  Meunier  has 

oeen  commissioned  to  execute  a  monument  to 
Zola,  the  model  for  which  he  will  submit 
•shortly  for  acceptance. — -A  monument  to 
Andre  Chenier,  the  poet,  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  Carrefour  de  la  Muette. - The  Munici¬ 

pality  of  Vichy  are  about  to  erect  new  post- 
office  buildings,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

450,000  francs. - The  General  Council  of  La 

Charente  has  decided  on  the  erection,  at 
Angouleme,  of  a  departmental  hospital  for 

aged  men  who  are  infirm  or  incurable. - A 

new  departmental  lunatic  asylum  has  been 
opened  at  La  Charite-sur-Loire. 

Germany. — A  new  theatre  is  to  be  built  at 
'Charlottenburg  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Heilmann  and  Littmann,  of  Munich. 


Switzerland. — Important  alterations  and 
extensions  are  to  be  undertaken  at  Lausanne, 
which  the  “  Commission  d’Art  Public,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  architects,  has  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

India. — A  large  station  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Santragachi,  on  the  Bengal-Nag- 

pur  Railway. - Electrical  lighting  is  being 

considerably  developed  in  Madras,  and  the 
National  Bank  there  has  just  been  fitted  with 
electric  light  and  electrically-driven  punkahs. 

- At  Bombay  University  the  subject  for  the 

Sir  G.  Legrand  Jacob  prize  for  next  year 
is  “  The  advantage  derived  from  the 
development  of  irrigation  during  the  last 
fifty  years  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  the 
directions  in  which  further  development  is 
possible.”  Competitors  must  be  graduates 
or  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Bom¬ 
bay. - The  question  of  the  drainage  of  Ran¬ 

goon  is  occupying  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  drainage  systeYn  was  laid  out 
by  Messrs.  Shone  and  Ault,  but  is  said 
to  be  getting  into  an  unsatisfactory  state 
owing  to  want  of  sufficient  and  intelligent 
supervision.  Mr.  Ault  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  Rangoon  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  drainage. 

- A  length  of  road  in  Calcutta  is  to  be  laid 

with  Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  its  suitability  for  the 
climate.  If  successful,  it  is  expected  that  its 
use  on  roads  in  India  will  be  extended. 

Public  Works  in  Natal.— Bills  have  passed 
the  Natal  Parliament  authorising  the  Muni¬ 
cipality  of  Pietermaritzburg  to  contract  a  loan 
of  200, 0002.  for  the  completion  of  the  scheme 
of  water  supply  of  that  town,  and  authorising 
the  Municipality  of  Durban  to  contract  a 
loan  of  900,0002.,  to  be  expended  on  various 
public  works,  including  200,0002.  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  municipal  offices,  library,  museum, 
etc.,  150. 0002.  for  drainage  and  sewage, 
150,0002.  for  an  electric  department,  150,0002. 
for  waterworks,  and  50,0002.  for  tramway 
extensions. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 
Bridge  over  the  River  Rede,  North¬ 
umberland. — The  new  bridge  erected  over  the 
river  Rede  at  Reedsmouth,  near  Bellingham, 
was  opened  a  short  time  ago.  The  structure 
is  built  on  two  stone  piers,  and  has  three 
spans  of  42  ft.  each.  The  framework  con¬ 
sists  of  steel  girders  embedded  in  concrete. 
The  roadway  is  constructed  of  cross-girders 
with  expanded  metal  and  ties  embedded  in 
1  ft.  of  concrete.  The  expanded  metal  is 
carried  round  the  girders  and  into  projected 
mouldings,  binding  the  whole  together.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John 
Rule,  of  Sunderland  and  Newcastle,  to  the 
order  of  the  Bellingham  Rural  District 
Council,  the  general  work  being  under  the 
supervision  of  their  Surveyor,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Riddle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Local  Improvements  at  Brentford.— Plans 
and  designs  for  the  new  market  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Nowell  Parr,  C.E.,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Brentford  Urban  District 
Council,  who  is  architect  of  the  proposed 
manual  training  and  cookery  centre  at 
the  Ealing-road  Council  School,  with  two 
additional  classrooms  for  120  children.  Brent¬ 
ford  Market  claims  to  have  been  established 
600  years  ago;  it  has  latterly  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repute,  yielding  very  little  profit.  The  new 
buildings  will  extend  over  an  area  of  165  ft. 
by  350  ft.,  and  consist  of  three  covered 
avenues,  with  numerous  shops  and  stalls, 
spaces  being  reserved  for  the  holding  of  sales. 
The  tender  for  the  new  market  works 
by  Messrs.  Dorey  and  Co.,  of  Brentford, 
amounts  to  43,3022. 

A  Builders’  Exchange,  Birmingham. — We 
learn  that  the  leading  men  engaged  in  the 
building  and  cognate  trades  at  Birmingham 
are  taking  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Builders’  Exchange  in  that  city.  The  ex¬ 
change  is  intended  to  furnish  means  for  the 
exhibition  of  samples  of  builders’  materials, 
with  exemplars  of  machinery  and  appliances 
used  in  constructional  works.  The  hall  will 
be  opened  to  subscribers  and  exhibitors  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  and  consulting  their 
fellow-traders  and  customers,  and  for  afford¬ 
ing  a  business  resort  for  architects,  manu¬ 
facturers,  builders,  and  builders’  merchants. 
The  project  extends  to  the  starting  of  an 
authorised  intermediary  periodical  and  the 
opening  of  a  department  for  inventions. 

The  Tapestry  Works,  Old  Windsor.— A 
few  days  ago  Mr.  Ricardo,  of  the  Friary,  Old 
Windsor,  purchased  for  2,400 2.  at  auction 
the  picturesque  group  of  buildings  known  as 
the  “Tapestry  Cottages”  at  Old  Windsor. 
The  twelve  houses  and  a  large  central  hall 
stand  in  about  three  acres  of  ground,  and 


are  held  under  a  lease  from  the  Crow> 
a  term  of  ninety-nine  years  from  Octobi 
1881,  at  a  ground  rent  of  46 2.  per  an 
granted  to  the  late  Prince  Leopold,  Du) 
Albany.  The  buildings  were  erected,  , 
cost  of  some  9,0002.,  in  furtherance  of  a 
ject,  warmly  espoused  by  the  Duke, 
revival  of  the  tapestry-weaving  industi 
England.  Instructors  were  brought  over? 
France,  and  of  the  many  beautiful  spec: 
of  the  handicraft  which  were  woven  i 
designs  made  by  the  best  artists  some 
purchased  by  Queen  Victoria  for  Wi\ 
Castle  and  by  members  of  the  Royal  fs 
Latterly,  however,  the  industry  dwindle! 
lack  of  sufficient  encouragement,  and  thd 
perty  is  managed  by  Sir  Robert  Collins,  C 
troller  of  the  Household  to  the  Duchd 
Albany,  who  has  let  the  cottages — orig: 
built  for  the  weavers — at  rents  amountut 
the  aggregate  to  2332.  4s.  per  annum,  the 
being  rented  by  Mr.  Francis  Ricardo  o 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  . 

Fawcett’s  Improved  Floor  System.— I- 
ordinarv  form  of  the  Fawcett  system  fo! 
construction  of  floors,  oeilings,  and 
the  essential  feature  is  the  employmei 
tubular  lintels  fitting  between  ordinary  i 
steel  joists,  the  lintels  having  projeo 
which  protect  the  lower  flanges  of  the  r 
and  rios  which  afford  a  key  for  the  con 
filling  and  for  the  plaster  ceiling.  Com 
ing  the  section  of  a  floor  panel  so  buii 
may  be  said  that  the  area  below  the  ne 
axis  possesses  little  or  no  tensile  stre 
being  more  deficient  in  this  respect  thai 
samo  part  of  a  floor  formed  of  concrete  i 
while  the  area  above  the  neutral  axis, 
largely  composed  of  concrete,  is  capafo 
resisting  compressive  stress  to  some  e:' 
Consequently,  the  upper  flanges  of  the  3 
are  relieved  in  a  measure  of  comprer 
and  the  resistance  of  the  structure  to  : 
pression  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  t 
lutely  necessary.  The  result  is  that  pa' 
the  metal  in  the  upper  flanges  of  the  > 
represents  waste  of  material,  and  it  ma 
remarked  that  the  same  condition  obtaii 
the  case  of  all  floors  consisting  of  cor 
slabs  formed  between  ordinary  rolled  1 
joists.  In  the  latest  form  of  the  Fa' 
floor  recognition  is  made  of  the  compn 
strength  of  the  concrete  employed  above 
between  the  hollow  lintels,  as  well  as  o 
small  proportion  possessed  by  the  upper? 
tions  of  the  lintels  themselves.  Accordiil 
the  patent  granted  this  year  to  Mr.  ! 
Fawcett,  iron  or  steel  joists  are  employed 
upper  flanges  of  which  are  of  smaller  < 
sectional  area  than  the  lower  flanges, 
claimed  that  in  this  way  metal  can  be  e 
mised  in  the  joists,  and  that,  at  the  ■ 
time,  strength  and  fire-resisting  propertiei 
be  increased,  as  the  larger  lower  flanges  • 
more  resistance  to  tensile  stresses  and  c 
longer  to  become  heated.  The  first  < 
appears  to  be  as  good  as  the  second  and  1 
are  bad.  Metal  will  certainly  be  save’ 
taking  into  account  the  compressive  resisi 
of  the  concrete.  But  if  the  amount  so  ti 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  giving  ■ 
strength  to  the  lower  flanges,  the  mom 
saving  is  at  once  lost.  It  is  true,  how> 
that  a  floor  can  be  built  on  the  new  sjtj 
stronger  than  one  on  the  old  system  and  l! 
out  increased  expenditure.  Again,  ii 
scarcely  wise  to  recommend  larger  masse 
metal  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  j| 
Every  increase  in  the  surface  of  metal  empl) 
means  increased  danger  and  involves  grr 
outlay  in  protective  material.  These  ?l 
cisms  merely  refer  to  the  claims  made  ill 
patent,  and  do  not  imply  want  of  appip 
tion  of  the  improvement  itself,  which,  r 
senting  an  approach  towards  the  princr 
underlying  true  concrete-steel  constructio! 
distinctly  worthy  of  adoption.  We  un 
stand  that  the  patentees  have  taken  i; 
siderable  trouble  to  ascertain  by  actual 
periments  the  correct  proportions  of 
new  joists,  which  will  not  be  anplied  e 
sively  in  connexion  with  the  Fawcett’ t1 
system,  but  can  be  obtained  for  generah 
with  any  forms  of  concrete  floor  construe 

Prizes  for  Cottage  Gardening.-j 
Charles  Birchall,  who  owns  a  property  ki! 
as  the  Cottages,  Wheatland-lane,  Seacop 
Cheshire.  has,  for  some  time 
encouraged  his  tenants  to  beautify 
gardens  by  awarding  annually  prizes  for 
best-kept  gardens,  window  boxes,  and  h' 
in  connexion  with  these  cottages, 
summer’s  awards  were  distributed  last  wee 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  Room,  Oakdale,  in 
presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  the  ter 
and  their  friends.  Mr.  Birchall  saidi 
object  of  awarding  those  prizes  was  to  1 
mote,  as  well  as  he  could,  their  own  web 
He  would  like  to  see  them  taking  a  de? 
interest  in  home  life,  to  make  the 
surroundings  comfortable  and  attractive,  i 
fit  would  be  pleased  to  help  them  in  1 
direction.  He  did  not  limit  the  compete 
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j  men,  but  gave  encouragement  to  their 
by  offering  prizes  for  the  best-kept 
lw  boxes.  They  could  do  it,  and  it  did 
bet  much  either  financially  or  in  labour, 
ter  speaker,  noticing  that  there  were  a 
er  of  children  present,  said  it  would  be 
bouragement  to  them  if  there  was  a  prize 
!  for  the  best  gathered  bunch  of  wild 
8.  The  following  tenants  were  awarded 
1st,  Mr.  F.  Hughes,  29,  Wheatland- 
2nd.  Miss  Surrell,  31,  Wheatland-lane. 
Ir.  Morris,  1,  Sefton-cottages ;  2nd,  Mr. 
ts,  2,  Cavendish-cottages.  2nd,  Mr. 
5,  Russell-cottages.  1st,  Mr.  Rogers, 
iftesbury-cottages. 

3ino  Houses  by  the  “RL’ckgauer” 
si. — At  Goppingen,  in  Wiirtemberg,  a 
has  been  raised  under  the  supervision 
architect  from  Stuttgart,  Mr.  Riick- 
the  object  of  raising  the  building  being 
lise  the  available  space  for  shops.  The 
was  first  supported  by  a  strong  timber 
ng  composed  of  baulks  of  suitable  sec- 
besidesthisplatformthe  walls  were  strutted 
timber  struts,  especially  at  the  angles, 
is  stage  there  was  inserted  a  form  of 
with  threads  of  low  pitch,  thus  allow- 
e  building  to  be  raised  to  a  very  small 
;;  these  jacks  constitute  the  patent  on 
the  system  is  based.  They  are  capable 
itaining  a  load  of  50  tons.  On  these 
nes  rest  strong  piers,  and  on  these  again 
ouse  to  bo  raised.  Operations  began 
igust  15  at  6  a.m.  By  half-past  nine  i' 
>een  raised  5  ft.,  and  by  half-past  one 
eached  the  required  height.  During  the 
;ions,  which  were  carried  out  with  com- 
ve  ease  and  without  shocks,  the  house 
ned  inhabited,  and  inside  there  was  not 
ast  crack  to  be  seen.  A  crowd  assembled 
the  site,  especially  builders,  engineers, 
thers  connected  with  the  building  .trade, 
tch  the  proceedings.  We  may  say  that 
iventor  of  the  system,  Mi.  Ruckgauer, 
hortly  commence  similar  operations  on  a 
at  Ulm. 

ent  Notes. — It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sey- 
Bell,  British  Commercial  Agent  in  the 
d  States,  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
the  imports  of  cement  received  at  the 
of  San  Francisco.  New  York,  Galveston, 
Baltimore  were  of  the  aggregate  value 
1,993,303,  the  countries  of  origin  in 
ppro.vimate  order  of  importance  as  re¬ 
value  being  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
United  Kingdom.  The  Acting  British 
1  at  Lourengo  Marques,  in  his  report  for 
1st  year,  remarks: — “Germany  has  again 
ed  mo6t  of  the  cement  used  locally,  and 
ppears  to  bo  able  to  put  it  in  the 
;t  at  a  slightly  lower  price  than  is 
3d  for  the  British  article.  The  total 
it  imported  (about  7,700  tons)  is  no 
comparatively  email,  but  in  view  of 
irbour  and  other  public  works  which  are 
undertaken,  the  demand  is  bound  to 
.so,  and  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of 
h  manufacturers  to  look  into  the 
on.” 

NCir,  Chamber,  Marylebone. — The  Mary- 
)  Council  Chamber  has  recently  been 
ly  refurnished  bv  Messrs.  Octzmann  and 
mder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Herbert 
sky,  the  furniture  expert  to  the  Metro- 
n  Asvlums  Board.  The  preparation  of  a 
le  scheme  was  one  of  some  difficulty, 
was  desirable  to  preserve  the  character 
old  building,  which  has  many  historical 
ations.  Part  of  the  town  hall  is  the 
fatch  House,  of  early  XVIIIth  century 
Tho  general  style  selected  is  of  the 
French  Renaissance  period,  the  wood¬ 
being  throughout  of  oak,  fumigated  to 
golden  brown.  The  seats,  in  the  form 
;tees,  each  with  a  dual  desk  in  front, 
upholstered  in  a  specially-prepared 
ie  cowhide,  in  colour  very  nearly  match- 
le  oak.  The  table  in  front  of  the  ros- 
for  the  chairman  of  committees,  is  a 
xample  of  cabinet  work;  the  top,  10  ft. 
t.  6  in.,  is  2  in.  thick,  and  flush-panelled 
ht  panels  with  the  grain  of  the  wood 
ig  diagonally;  it  is  supported  on  seven 
1  and  fluted  columns  with  underframing 
The  rostrum  front  is  panelled,  and 
•ieze  carved,  with  columns  and  carved 
Is  on  the  corners.  The  panelling  at  the 
i  of  massive  oak,  with  fluted  and  moulded 
?rs.  The  mayoral  chair  is  also  in  oak, 
itered  in  cowhide  to  match  the  settees, 
the  arms  of  Saint  Marylebone  carved 
)  pediment.  The  whole  scheme,  in  the 
ed  .light  of  the  council  chamber,  pro- 
a  rich  golden  effect. 

Vhitewashing  and  Spraying  Machine. — 
|  accompanying  cuts  show  the  outer 
ranee  and  the  working  section  of  Messrs, 
ch’s  type  K  spraying  machine  for  paint 
liitewash.  In  constructing  the  spraying 
atus  according  to  this  invention,  a  con- 
!  A  is  provided,  somewhat  conical  in 
in  order  to  provide  a  larger  base  to  in- 
the  stability  of  the  apparatus,  and 


T — Spray  Nozzle. 

S— Cock  in  Spray  Rod  for  Starting  and  Turning 
off  the  Spray. 

R — Spray  Pipe. 

A — Container  for  Whitewash,  Limewashing,  etc. 

X — Rocking  Lever  Handle. 

P — Pivot  on  which  the  Handle  Works. 

K — The  Lid  of  Container. 

H — Connexion  between  Pump  and  Hose.  (This 
can  be  made  long  or  short,  as  may  be  desired.) 
D — Pump  Barrel. 

C — Plunger.  . 

G — Mechanical  Agitator  attached  to  Rocking 
Lever  Handle. 


Wallach’s  Spraying  Machine  ( Type  K). 


according  to  its  dimensions,  although  not 
shown  in  the  drawing,  th©  apparatus  may  be 
provided  with  runners  or  wheels  for  trans¬ 
porting  it  from  place  to  place.  Secured  in  a 
vertical  position  to  the  interior  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  A  is  the  pump  and  pressure  chamber 
device,  consisting  of  a  pump  barrel  D,  con¬ 
taining  a  valved  pump  bucket  carried  by  a 
pump  rod,  and  co-operating  with  a  back  pres¬ 
sure  valve  at  the  base  of  the  pump  barrel. 
The  lower  suction  passage  of  the  pump  barrel 
is  fitted  with  a  straining  nozzle  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  container.  Con¬ 
nected  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pump  barrel  iB  a 
cylinder,  from  the  base  of  which  there  extends 
an  exit  pipe,  to  which  isconnected  a  strong  flexible 
tube  through  which  the  liquid  is  delivered  to 
a  spraying  nozzle.  The  upper  end  of  the 
pressure  cylinder  is  closed  by  a  cover  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  packed  gland,  through  which 
the  pump  rod  passes.  The  upper  end  of  the 
pump  rod  is  forked,  and  receives  a  pivot 
which  connects  it  to  a  hand-operated  lever. 
Upon  the  liquid  to  be  sprayed,  such  as  white¬ 
wash,  being  placed  into  the  container  and 
the  operating  handle  worked,  the  pump 
bucket  will  be  reciprocated  in  the  pump 
barrel  and  the  liquid  drawn  through  the 
strainer  into  the  barrel  below  the  bucket; 
upon  the  descent  of  the  pump  bucket,  the 
liquid  will  pass  above  the  latter,  and  then 
upon  the  next  movement  will  be  forced  up¬ 
wards  into  the  pressure  chamber;  and  as  the 
pressure  increases  in  the  chamber  the  liquid 
will  be  driven  through  the  flexible  pipe  and 
out  by  the  spraying  nozzle  for  application  to 
the  surfaces  which  it  is  desired  to  treat  with 
the  liquid  so  forced.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  operation  is  proceeding,  the  agitating 
lever  will  be  rocked  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  liquid  in  the  container  and  pre¬ 
vent  settlement. 

British  White  Lead  and  Varnish. — In  a 
lengthy  report  on  the  trade  of  Odessa,  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  acting  British  Consul,  remarks 
that  the  best  white  lead  is  still  supplied  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  indeed,  the  secret 
of  its  undoubted  suneriority  over  any  quality 
of  the  substance  which  can  be  produced  in 
Russia  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  care¬ 
fully  kept.  Inferior  qualities  are  manufac¬ 
tured  locally,  but  cannot  at  present  m 
the  British-made  product.  An  increase  in  H 
dutv  is  anticipated,  which,  if  enforced,  will 
probably  reduce  the  quantity  of  import, 
though  it  will  continue  to  be  imported  for 
those  purposes  where  the  very  best  kind  is 
essential.  Verdegris  is  mainly  imported,  but 
ultramarine  is  produced  locally,  and  has.  he 
understands,  no  foreign  rival  of  sufficient 
merit  to  compete  with  it  successfully.  The 
best  varnish  still  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  varnish  of  a  good  quality 
reaches  Odessa  from  Moscow,  where  it  is 
manufactured. 

War  Memorial,  York. — A  memorial  to  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  West  Riding  Regi¬ 
ment  who  lost  their  lives  during  the  South 
African  war  was  recently  unveiled  in  York 
Minster.  The  monument  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  and  occupies  a 
position  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  tran¬ 
sept,  close  to  other  memorials  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  It  is  of  white  marble,  with  a  central 


tablet  of  brass  containing  the  names  of  the 
fallen,  flanked  on  each  side  with  a  bronze 
figure  of  a  khaki-clad  warrior  Above  the 
names  on  the  brasswork  is  a  decorative  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  white  roses  of  York,  and 
on  the  wall  above  the  memorial  are  repre¬ 
sentations  in  brass  and  black  enamel  of  the 
two  badges  of  the  regiment. 

National  Association  of  Master  House- 
Painters  and  Decorators. — This  Association 
held  their  annual  dinner  last  week  at  the 
Midland  Hotel,  Manchester,  Councillor 
J.  Higson  (President)  was  in  the  chair. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  in 
replying  to  the  toast  of  “The  Municipalities 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,”  congratulated 
the  Association  on  the  excellent  exhibition, 
and  spoke  highly  of  the  work  of  the  students. 
The  decorative  art  had,  he  said,  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  since  his  young  days.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Crace,  President  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Decorators,  proposed  “Architecture 
and  the  Arts.”  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont  re¬ 
sponded.  The  latter  gentleman  said  that  the 
Municipality  of  Manchester  was  doing  a  great 
work  with  regard  to  architecture  bv  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school  of  architecture.  He  sug¬ 
gested,  if  the  City  Council  decided  to  build 
a  City  Art  Gallery,  that  the  formation  of  an 
architectural  museum  would  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  addition.  Mr.  John  Sibthorpe  pro¬ 
posed  the  toast  of  the  Master  House- 
Painters’  Association,  and  the  President,  re¬ 
sponding,  spoke  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
establish  a  board  of  arbitration.  They  wanted 
local  arbitration  boards  in  every  centre  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  if  they  disagreed  on 
any  question  submitted  to  them  the  services 
of  a  national  board  should  be  requisitioned. 
Failing  the  latter  a  referee  would  be  called  in 
to  give  a  decision  on  any  disputed  points  be¬ 
tween  masters  and  men. 

The  Housing  Question  in  South  Wales. 
— A.  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
mining  and  other  industries  in  South 
Wales  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Merthyr,  on  the  24th  ult.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
M.P..  presided,  and  in  his  opening  remarks 
said  that  the  importance  of  the  housing  ques¬ 
tion  could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  He  did 
not  think  that  local  authorities  ought  to 
begin  by  providing  houses  for  the  poorest 
of  the  working  classes.  He  rather  suggested 
that  they  should  build  for  the  better  class  of 
artisans,  and  thus  make  more  room  for 
the  poorer  workers,  and  to  that  extent 
avoid  the  danger  of  raising  rents.  He  advo¬ 
cated  the  taxing  of  all  land,  particularly  of 
unoccupied  land.  During  the  last  ten  years 
there  had  been  a  slight  decrease  in  over¬ 
crowding.  Local  authorities  should  have  the 
power  to  lay  out  the  plans  of  new  building 
areas  and  to  schedule  adjacent  land.  Col¬ 
liery  villages  should  be  prohibited,  and  cen¬ 
tral  towns  built  for  the  miners;  but  this, 
of  course,  was  still  in  the  future.  Mr.  P. 
Williams  (London),  in  the  course  of  a  paper 
which  was  read,  argued  that  the  decrease  in 
overcrowding  shown  in  the  census  returns  was 
illusory,  and  he  advocated  the  compulsory  re¬ 
quirement  in  all  houses  of  at  least  as  much 
cubic  space  of  air  as  is  reouired  for  prisoners, 
policemen,  and  soldiers.  Resolutions  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  objects  of  the  conference  were 
carried  unanimously. 
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Belgian  Cement. — The  cement  industry  in 
Belgium,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Consul-General  Hertslet,  made  good  progress, 
as  far  as  the  export  trade  was  concerned,  in 
1903,  the  figuree  being  599,091  tons,  with  a 
value  of  623,040Z.,  increases  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  volume  and  2'5  per  cent,  on  the  value 
over  1902.  The  countries  to  which  large 
quantities  of  this  material  were  exported  were 
the  United  Kingdom  (208,159  tons,  valued  at 
216,484^.),  Canada  (29,717  tons),  Cape  Colony 
(22,906  tons),  the  United  States  (90,137  tons), 
and  the  Netherlands  (51,308  tons). 

- »  4  « - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

State  of  the  Building  Trade  in  August.— 
According  to  returns  supplied  by  seventy- 
three  employers’  associations,  whose  members 
are  estimated  to  employ  about  84,000  building 
operatives  of  all  classes,  and  by  trade  unions, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about 
185,000,  employment  in  the  building  trades 
continued  dull  during  August,  and  on  the 
whole  showed  little  change  as  compared  with 
July.  It  is,  however,  rather  worse  than  a 
year  ago.  With  bricklayers  employment  is 
dull,  but  improving,  and  somewhat  better 
than  last  month,  and  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.  It  is  moderate  with  masons ;  not 
so  good  as  a  month  ago  in  England,  but 
rather  better  in  Scotland.  With  carpenters 
and  joiners  employment  is  bad ;  worse  than 
a  month  ago  in  England,  but  much  the  same 
in  Scotland.  The  percentage  of  unemployed 
trade  union  carpenters  and  joiners  was  59 
at  the  end  of  August,  compared  with  5  7  in 
July  and  2  9  a  year  ago.  Employment  with 
painters  generally  is  bad,  aiid  worse  than  a 
month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  With  plasterers 
it  is  much  the  same  a6  a  month  ago  and 
worse  than  a  year  ago.  With  plumbers  em¬ 
ployment  is  reported  as  rather  better  than 
a  month  ago.  The  percentage  of  unemployed 
trade  union  plumbers  was  8  9  at  the  end  of 
August,  compared  with  10'4  at  the  end  of 
July  and  71  a  year  ago.  With  slaters  and 
tilers  in  England  and  Ireland  employment  is 
bad,  slightly  better  than  a  month  ago,  but 
worse  than  a  year  ago;  in  Scotland  it  is 
quiet. — Labour  Gazette. 

Settlement  of  the  Middlesbrough  Plas¬ 
terers’  and  Bricklayers’  Dispute. — After  a 
six  months’  strike  against  a  reduction  of 
wages,  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers  of 
Middlesbrough.  Stockton,  Thornaby-on-Tees, 
and  West  Hartlepool  resumed  work  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  operatives  a  fortnight  ago  con¬ 
sented  to  a  reduction  of  a  halfpenny  per  hour 
together  with  certain  alterations  of  working 
rules  against  a  penny  originally  asked  by  the 
Teeside  master  builders,  but  the  labourers  held 
out  until  Saturday,  when  they  agreed  to  a 
somewhat  similar  reduction. 

- •  ♦  - 

Xegal. 

AN  ARCHITECT’S  FEES. 

At  the  City  of  London  Court  on  the  21st  ult., 
before  His  Honour  Judge  Rentoul,  K.C.,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Garrood,  architect,  Birkbeck  Bank- 
chambers,  sued  Mr.  Charles  Butcher.  Ewell 
road,  Surbiton,  for  ten  guineas  for  pre¬ 
paring  plans.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that 
he  acted  as  the  architect  of  some  houses  which 
were  being  built  at  Surbiton.  The  defendant 
was  the  builder.  An  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  paid  his  fees 
of  3^  guineas  per  cent,  on  the  advances  made 
by  the  freeholders  to  the  defendant.  The 
plaintiff  was  instructed  to  let  the  adjoining 
land.  He  agreed  to  let  it  on  a  building  lease 
to  the  defendant.  The  latter  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  plaintiff  to  prepare  the  drawings, 
and  agreed  to  pay  the  same  fees  as  before. 
The  plans  were  prepared,  but  the  defendant 
decided  to  dispense  with  the  plaintiff’s  ser¬ 
vices.  He  (plaintiff)  now  sued  for  ten  guineas 
for  preparing  the  drawings.  Of  course,  if 
the  matter  had  gone  through  the  plaintiff 
would  have  received  3^  guineas  per  cent,  on 
the  advances.  As  there  were  seven  houses, 
on  which  150Z.  was  to  be  advanced,  his  re¬ 
muneration  would  then  have  been  much 
larger.  The  defendant’s  case  was  that  he  never 
employed  the  plaintiff  to  prepare  the  draw¬ 
ings.  He  decided  not  to  appoint  him  a3  the 
architect  because  his  fees  were  too  high.  As 
a  fact  the  buildings  were  erected  from  plans 
supplied  by  a  Mr.  Mason,  whose  fees  were 
2g  guineas  per  cent,  on  the  amount  advanced. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  his  drawings  were 
used,  and  pointed  out  that,  where  his  draw¬ 
ings  and  Mr.  Mason’s  varied,  the  latter’s  had 
not  been  followed.  The  Judge  said  ho  was 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  in  a  difficulty,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do.  He  would  take  a  timid 
way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  by  giving 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  five  guineas. — 
City  Press. 
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APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

20,775  of  1903.—  R.  F.  Pochlin  and  H.  S. 
POCHLIN :  Breaking,  Crushing ,  and  Grind¬ 
ing  Machinery. 

A  method  of  ensuring  an  evenly-distributed 
and  regular  supply  of  material  to  stone¬ 
breaking  or  analogous  machines,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  directing  said  material  to  an  adjust¬ 
able  outlet  of  a  hopper,  and  thence  over  one 
or  more  revolving  feed  rollers. 

22,109  of  1903. — E.  S.  Logier:  A  Combination 
of  a  Fire  Shield  and  Cinder  Screen  for  use  in 
Kitchen  Ranges  and  other  Grates. 

A  device  for  improving  the  combination  or 
attachment  together  of  ashpans  and  fire-front 
shields  for  grates  and  ranges  by  means  of 
stout  framing  of  sheet  iron,  or  other  suitable 
material,  formed  to  fit  into  the  ashpan  fender 
and  to  cover  the  open  front  of  the  fire  grate, 
having  the  front  shield  and  cinder  screen 
attached  thereto. 

22,619  of  1903.— J.  W.  Fryar:  Lifting  Tackle. 
This  invention  relates  more  particularly  to 
the  supporting  tackle  of  colliery  cages,  the 
object  being  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the 
cage  equally  between  the  four  chains  by 
which  it  is  carried,  but  it  may  be  applied  to 
other  lifting  tackle  in  which  chains  or  ropes 
are  used.  The  invention  is  carried  out  as 
follows  when  applied  to  a  cage  carried  by 
four  chains;  for  example,  the  end  of  the 
winding  rope  is  attached  in  any  suitable 
manner  to  a  swing  plate,  which  is  preferably 
of  a  triangular  form,  to  the  lower  corners 
of  which  are  pivotally  secured  two  links,  each 
carrying  a  similar  triangular  swing  plate  pro¬ 
vided  with  links  or  like  connexions  to  which 
the  chains  are  secured,  and  this  combination 
automatically  adjusts  the  strain  of  the  weight 
upon  each  chain  equally. 

23,196  of  1903. — H.  J.  Hoskins:  Method  of 
Protecting  Earthenware  Chimney  Pots  and 
other  Fragile  Goods  in  Transit  in  Railway 
Waggons  and  other  Vehicles. 

An  apparatus  for  protecting  chimney  pots 
and  other  pottery  goods  in  transit  in  railway 
and  other  waggons,  comprising  frames  com¬ 
posed  of  horizontal  and  vertical  members, 
being  rails  and  posts,  set  at  suitable  dis¬ 
tances  apart  by  means  of  readily  detachable 
struts  or  distance  pieces,  to  form  with  such 
pieces  skeleton  cells  or  sections  of  fencing  for 
guarding  the  goods,  such  fencing  being 
adapted  to  be  readily  unshipped  and  piled 
flatwise  for  return  transit. 

4,066  of  1904.— J.  H.  Wilkinson:  Beating 
Appliances  Applicable  to  Fire  Grates. 
Stoves,  and  the  like. 

A  radiating  or  auxiliary  heating  appliance  for 
use  in  connexion  with  domestic  fire  grates, 
stoves,  and  the  like,  comprising  a  cylindrical 
or  other  radiator,  means  by  which  the  same 
may  be  suspended  or  supported  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  means  for  adjusting  the  position 
of  the  appliance. 

12,687  of  1904.— R.  C.  Mathewson  :  Apparatus 
for  Sawing,  Dressing,  and  Polishing  Stone, 
and  the  like. 

The  sawing  of  stone,  and  the  like,  consisting 
in  the  combination  of  blocks  of  carborundum, 
corundum,  or  emery  with  saw  blades,  such  blocks 
being  carried  in  serrations  with  Y-edges  in  the 
periphery  of  the  blades,  and  held  in  position 
by  a  pin  or  pins. 

14,027  of  1904.— C.  G.  Woods  :  Window 
Screens. 

A  window  screen,  consisting  of  rigid  clamp¬ 
ing-plates  extending  inwardly  from  the  sides 
of  the  window  casing,  a  spring  roller  mounted 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  window,  a  guide 
roller,  a  screen  attached  to  the  spring  roller 
and  extending  over  the  guide  roller  and 
downwardly  in  front  of  the  rigid  clamping- 
plates,  movable  clamping-plates  in  front  of 
the  screen  and  having  cam  slots,  studs  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  window  casing  through  the 
cam  slots,  and  bell-crank  levers  pivotally  con¬ 
nected  to  the  window  casing  and  to  <h9 
movable  clamping-plates  to  move  the  movable 
clamping-plates  to  and  from  the  screen. 

15,016  of  1904. — J.  Wilmshurst:  Door  and 
Gate  Closing  Apparatus. 

A  self-closing  door  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
central  rod  hinged  to  the  door  post,  a  central 
bracket  fixed  to  the  door,  coil  springs  on  each 
side  thereof,  adjustable  collars  upon  the 
rod,  and  telescopic  encasing  tubes  on  each 
side  of  the  central  bracket. 

16,402  of  1904. — J.  A.  Ferguson  and  F.  E. 

Kidder  :  Building  Blocks  and  Walls. 

A  wall  composed  of  a  plurality  of  blocks, 
said  blocks  having  each  a  headless  projection 
and  the  blocks  arranged  with  the  projections 

*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 
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alternately  oppositely  disposed,  said  block- 
arranged  in  juxtaposition  to  form  a  pb 
of  air  spaces  intermediate  the  inne: 
outer  faces  of  the  wall. 

16,669  of  1904. — G.  Harris  :  Fastening 
Windows,  and  the  like. 

Fastenings  for  window  frames,  and  th< 
consisting  in  the  combination  of  a  th: 
bolt  provided  with  a  handle  and  nose,  w 
in  a  threaded  sleeve  attached  to  a 
plate  and  a  plain  or  other  surface  plata 
19,676  of  1903. — J.  H.  Magens  :  Treatm\ 
Concrete,  and  the  like,  whereby  the  i. 
of  the  Same  after  Mixture  ma 
Arrested. 

A  method  of  preparing  and  storing 
mixed  oement  concrete,  cement,  coi 
cement  mortar,  and  the  like  without  i; 
ing  its  setting  or  binding  power,  whici 
6ists  in  cooling  the  constituent  parts,  . 
they  are  mixed  together,  below  the  ai? 
perature  prevailing  at  the  time  beinp 
maintaining  the  mixture  in  such  cooled: 
until  it  is  used. 

22,245  of  1903. — J.  Duckett  and  Son,  :| 
and  W.  C.  Lawton  :  Street  Gullies.  1 
A  trap  or  seal  movably  fitted  inside  a  1 
gully,  and  having  its  trapping  extremir 
tending  downwards  into  the  trapping  chd 
and  its  mouth  arranged  to  fit  into  the  e 
of  gully. 

3,636  of  1904. — L.  G.  Mutterer  :  Process 
Means  for  Imparting  a  Velvety  Appeo* 
to  the  Walls  of  Rooms,  Doors,  Furn 
and  the  like. 

A  process  for  the  direct  flock-paperir 
velveting  of  walls  or  partitions  of  1 
doors,  furniture,  and  the  like,  charactt 
by  the  fact  that  the  woollen  or  equij 
particles  producing  the  velvety  coatin 
aj  plied  by  means  of  a  coarse-fibred  w 
cloth  to  the  surface  to  be  covered,  whici 
face  has  previously  been  covered  wi 
coating  of  viscous  material. 

8,795  of  1904.— H.  Herzig  :  Sluice  Gatesi 
A  sluice  gate,  consisting  of  four  or  i 
separate  gates  which  are  linked  at  t 
bottom  end  to  the  beton  foundation,  an  1 
iron  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  outer 
face  of  each  sluice  gate,  three  struts  for 
part  of  the  sluice  gate  abutting  withl 
upper  ends  against  6aid  angle  iron,  shot 
the  struts,  each  consisting  of  an  angle 
fixed  to  the  beton  foundation  at  a  su 
distance  from  the  sluice  gate,  a  drav 
movably  arranged  on  the  beton  fount 
in  guide  brackets  fixed  to  the  same,  . 
irons  corresponding  in  number  to  the  : 
fixed  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  draw 
and  suitable  means  for  moving  the  drai 
to  and  fro  from  the  footpath. 

14,036  of  1904. — H.  N.  Covell  :  Ho\ 
Engines,  and  the  like. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a 
ing  engine,  a  swinger  gear,  consisting 
hand-operated  shaft,  a  swinger  drum,  a 
therefor,  a  duplex  clutch  mechanism 
posed  between  said  shafts,  a  clutch  mech: 
shaft,  means  whereby  said  clutch  mech! 
shaft  is  driven  from  the  hoisting  engine 
a  connexion  whereby  such  clutch  mechani 
controlled  from  said  hand-operated  shaf 
16,445  of  1904. — M.  Hofheimer:  Street  l 
This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a 
having  an  overhanging  light,  a  sign-1 
mounted  on  said  post  and  having  a  plu 
of  separate  signs,  and  means  for  reflectin 
light  from  the  rear  through  the  sign  or 
facing  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  th 
maimng  sign  or  signs  being  in  unobstr 
path  of  the  light  rays,  which  pass  dii 
through  them. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPEI 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
September  19.— By  J.  M.  &  R.  Balls. 
Toppesfleld,  etc.  Essex. — “Meekings  Farm,” 

110  a.  1  r.  22  p.,  f.,  y.r.  55 1 . 

September  20. — By  Frith,  Garland,  &  Co. 
Harringay. — 14,  Stanhope-gdns.,  f.,  e.r  40/.  . . 

53,  Wightman-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  40/ . 

Wood  Green. — 1,  Alexandra-tcr.,  u.t.  97  yrs.', 
g.r.  6/.  10s.,  e.r.  30/ . . 

By  Nicholas,  Denyer,  &  Co. 

Manor  Park. — Rosebery-av.,  f.g.  rents  20/., 

reversion  in  90  yrs . 

Ruskin-av.,  f.g.r.  5/.,  reversion  in  96  yrs.  !! 
East  Ham. — Shaftesbury-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  96  yrs . 

Arragon-rd.,  f.g.r.  81.,  reversion  in  96  yrs’. 
Clifton-rd.,  f.g.r.  45/.,  reversion  in  93  yrs. 
Manor  Park. — 143  and  145,  Ruskin-av.,  f.. 

e.r.  52/ . . . .  ’  I 

134,  Rosebery-av.,  f.,  e.r.  26 1 . ” 

East  Ham. — 90  and  92,  Arragon-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

44/.  4s . .... . 

88  to  94  (even),  Parr-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  88/.  8s.  .. 

96,  Parr-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  26/ . 

94,  Arragon-rd.,  f..  w.r.  22/.  2s.  .......  j * 

Manor  Park. — Church-rd.,  four  freehold  build¬ 
ing  plots  . 
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By  Nightingale,  Phillips,  &  Page. 
non<l.— l.  Albert  Villas,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

;.r.  41.  16s.  3d.,  e.r.  35Z .  £300 

By  Edward  Simpson. 
iham. — 13,  Sandrock-rd.,  u.t.  82  yr3., 

'.r.  61.  6s.,  c.r.  36 1 .  340 

By  R.  Cheke  &  Co.  (at  Stratford). 

1.— no,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  990  yrs.,  g.r. 

d.  16s.,  e.r  342 .  320 

r  Park. — 180,  182,  and  184,  Third-av., 

w.r.  832.  16s .  650 

September  21. — By  H.  J.  BROMLEY. 


rd. — 83,  Blythe  Vaie,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  62., 


By  Pemberton  &  Banks 
herd’s  Bush.  —22,  Wharton-rd.,  u.t.  64 

,-rs.,  g.r.  102.,  w.r.  932.  12s .  560 

By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

enwell.  —  47,  Mount  Pleasant,  area 

1,000  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  452 .  915 

L,  Go'well-rd.  (s.),  f.,  e.r.  1002 .  1,600 

ing  Town. — Scott-st.,  f.g.  rents  682., 

■eversion  in  61  yrs .  1,300 

{ton. — 155,  Packington-st.,  u  t.  32  yrs., 

;.r.  62.  6s  ,  y.r.  502 .  370 

By  W  alton  &  Lee. 

:  Gaddesdcn,  Herts. — The  “Hoo  Estate” 

[otherwise  “  Gaddesden  Hoo  ”  ),  400  a. 

L  r.  7  p.,  f.  and  c .  10,850 


3y  Hollis  &  Webb  (at  Scarborough), 
lorough,  Yorks.  —  Albert  Drive,  The 
Promenade  Pier  and  Estate,  area  1  acre,  f.  3,500 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  October  1. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Carpenters’  Hall  6  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Council 
Schools,  Heaton  and  St.  Gabriels.  3  p.m. 

Monday,  October  3. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  on 
“  Deep  Sea  Erosion  and  Foreshore  Protection.” 
7.30  p.m. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER’'  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PRKPAID.  To  aU 
parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia,  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  &o.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  1)6  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  THE 
BUILDER,”  Catherine-street ,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  bv  Frida/u  ‘Mom in  1’  ■  Post 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Our  aim  in  tbis  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 


ioyton, Sons.  &  Buckmaster  (at  Fulham), 
im. — 13  to  27  (odd).  Radipole-rd.,  u.t.  90 

yrs.,  g.r.  642..  y.r.  3182 .  2,900 

yonne-rd.,  f  g.r.  102.,  reversion  in  99  yrs.  225 
iMALLPiECE,  Allen,  &  Co.  (at  Bagshot). 
hot,  Surrey. — Vicnrage-rd.,  two  freehold 

villas,  e.r.  522 .  450 

eptember  22. — By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
ping. — 9,  Church-ct.,  f  ,  w.r  152.  12s  ....  120 

End. — 36  and  38,  Turner's-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  92.,  w.r.  832.  4s .  570 

,  Nicholas-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  10s.,  w.r. 

362.  8s .  220 

By  Slade  &  Butler. 
ish  Town. — 21  and  22,  Piercelleld-st.,  u.t. 

19  yrs.,  g.r.  122.,  w.r.  1192.  12s .  575 

ilnery  and  plant  now  at  the  Ramie  Mills, 

3taines  .  1,550 

onton. — 1  and  3,  Hendon-rd.,  u.t.  92J 

yrs.,  g.r.  92.,  w.r  442.  4s .  244 

By  Hatch  &  Hatch  (at  Catford). 

—9,  Royal  Oak-pl.,  u.t.  58J  yrs.,  g.r. 

112.  108.,  p .  110 

sham. — 48  and  48a,  Mount  Pleasant-rd., 

[.,  y.r.  622.  14s .  810 

By  Mark  Gilbert. 

ham  Abbey,  Essex. — High  Bridge-st.,  the 
‘  King’s  Arms  ”  p.h.  and  cottage  ad¬ 
joining,  f.,  y.r.  952 .  2,200 

By  Charles  Hall. 

iam. — 59,  The  Chase,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r  122., 

y.r.  482 .  400 

dsworth. — 12,  Chatto-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

52.,  e.r.  302 .  280 

By  Rider  &  Sons. 

ing  Hill. — 76  and  78,  Bramley-rd..  u.t.  62 

yrs.,  g.r.  122.,  w.r.  722.  16s .  470 

Hirstway-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  62.,  w.r. 

332.  16s .  220 

By  Waostaff  &  Sons. 

Bon. — 52,  Parkholme-rd.,  u.t.  31J  yrs.,  g.r. 

22.  10s.,  y.r.  342 .  345 

and  9,  Maylield-rd.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

y.r.  722.  . .  590 


ntractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ad- rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
oved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
■  freehold  :  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
ission  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
il  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental  ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental  ; 
or  uuexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
i  :  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
re ;  pi.  for  place  ;  tor.  for  terrace ;  cre3.  for  crescent ; 
ar  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
3 ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
is  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


BRICKS,  &c. 


£  s. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  15 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12 

Shippers  .  2  10 

Flettons  . .  1  10 

Bed  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  13  0 

Headers  .  12  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Clinm- 
ferred,  SquintB  14  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0 


d. 

0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


at  railway  depot. 


0  „  less  than  best. 


s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  „  „ 

Note. — Tbe  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  tbe  ordinary 
charge  for  socks. 


Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

iTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
supers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
jrs. 

1  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica- 
;  and  the  Editor  canuot  be  responsible  for 
ings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
at  tliiB  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 

tters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
b  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
ERED. 

.  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
)  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica- 
or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
nunications. 

j  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
g  addresses. 

y  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  iB  given 
ict  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
ved,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  tbe  right  to  reject 
unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
F  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
stance. 

I  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
era  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
ing  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi- 
1  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
loot  to  the  Editor. 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6£  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Dep6t  .  1  8£  „  ,, 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Wliitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebea,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  ,,  ,, 


Ancnster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  ,,  .  16,,  ,, 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,,  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  ,,  ,, 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0,,  ,, 

Bed  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,,  „ 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . .  2  6,,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  ,, 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
9ide  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7J  ,,  „ 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,,  „ 


STONE  ( continued ). 


Hard  York —  s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  U  per  ft.  cube  deld.rly.depot. 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . . .  3  0,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  ,,  ,, 

?  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

,,  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.rly.depot. 

„  „  „  3  in.  do.  1  2J 

SLATES. 
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)  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2 

)  x  12  „  „  13  17 

1  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

)  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

3x8  „  „  „  750 

)  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

3x8  „  „  6  12  6 

)  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
)  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

3  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

3x8  „  „  10  5  0 

3  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  . .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD. 

Deals :  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens:  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. 
Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 

Deals :  seconds . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..., 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  8.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

14  10  0  15  10  0 

11  10  0  12  10  0 

0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
10  0  less  thn  best 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  9  10  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 


..  0  10  0 
|  in .  10  0 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 
Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in.  .  . 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  iu.  by  7  in. 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  iu.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  iu . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

4  10  0  5  0  0 

4  5  0  4  10  0 

3  12  6  3  15  0 

3  0  0  3  10  0 

2  15  0  3  0  0 

3  5  0  3  15  0 

At  per  standard. 

23  0  0  24  0  0 

21  0  0  22  10  0 

17  0  0  18  10  0 

18  10  0  20  0  0 

17  10  0  19  0  0 

13  10  0  14  10  0 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

11  10  0  12  10  0 


11  i: 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . . 

Battens . . 

Wliito  Sou  and  Petersburg  : — 
First  white  dealB,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens  . 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

„  ,,  battens  ...... 

Pitch-pine  :  deals . . . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes 

Oddments  . 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 


16  0 
14  10 
11  0 


14  10 
13  10 
11  0 
13  10 
12  10 
9  10 
16  10 
0  10 
40  0 


0  11  0  0 

0  15  10  0 

0  14  10  0 

0  12  0  0 

0  14  10  0 

0  13  10  0 

0  10  10  0 

0  20  0  0 

0  10  0 
0  upwards. 


PRICES  CURRENT.—  Continued  on  page  349. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Deals 

hp  np' 

•New  Public  Offices . 

Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Dec/ 

•External  Treatment  of  Building  for  Tropical  Climate 

Sandars  A  Harding . 

50Z .  . 

Dec*i| 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tendi 
he  Den 


Supply  of  Carts,  etc . 

Cycle  House  at  Council  Offices  . 

New  Steam  Fire  Engine  . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Public  Offices . 

Granite  Sett  Paving  on  Burton  Bridge . 

Laying-out  Recreation  Ground,  etc . 

Supply  of  Disinfectants . 

Supply  of  Sewage  Tank  Van  . 

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works . 

Flooring  over  Swimming  Bath.  Forest  Hill  Pub.  Baths 
Providing  Heating  Apparatus,  Forest  Hill  Pub.  Baths 

Supply  of  Stores . 

Public  Library  . 

Technical  School  . 

Private  Street  Works,  Kathleen-street,  Goldthorpe.. 
Private  Street  Works.  Nora-si reet,  Goldthorpe  .... 

Council  Offices  and  Carnegie  Library . 

Ampere-Hour  and  Watt-Hour  Meters  . 

New  Roadway  and  Retaining  Wall,  Kew  Bridge 
Police  Station  and  Residence.  Wincobank,  Sheffield 

New  Waggon  Stock  . 

Sewerage  Works . 

Broken  Chalk  Flints  . 

Team  Labour,  Cartage.  &  Hire  of  Steam  Road  Roller 

New  Street  Works.  Little  Bowden . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Sluice  Valves.  Hydrants,  etc . 

Supply  of  l£-in.  Quenast  Granite  . 

Hand-picked  Surface  Land  Flints  . 

Small  Sandy  Gravel  . 

Hire  of  Steam  Road  Roller  and  Scarifier . 

Painting,  etc..  Exterior  of  Workhouse  and  Infirmary 
Indiarubber  Fittings  and  Materials  for  Steel  Foundry 
New  Road  and  Drains.  Pontlottyn  Estate,  Glam.  . . 

Promenade  Widening  Works  . 

Granite  Macadam.  Limestone  Macadam,  &  Chippings 

Erection  of  Laundry . 

Creosoted  Sawn  Red  Deal  Paving  Blocks . 

•Making-up  and  Paving  Roads . 

Exteu.  Weav.  Shed  &  Erect,  of  Stable  Bldgs.,  Clayton 

Rebuilding  Premises,  Ton-y-pandy  . 

Sinking  Borehole  at  Waterworks  . 

Sinking  Well.  Driving  Adits,  and  Pumping . 

Paving  and  Flagging  of  Streets  . 

Making  Macadam  Rx>ad  and  Asphalte  Footpaths 

Cast-Iron  Flange  Pipes  and  Special  Castings  . 

Supplv  of  Granite  Flat  Kerb  and  Channel  . 

Iron  Fencing.  West  Mersea . 

Erection  of  Car  Depot  . . 

Supply  and  Erection  of  Pumping  Machinery  . 

Stone' Kerbing.  Stone  Setts,  Concrete  Flags . 

Earthenware  Pipes  and  Iron  Gulleys . 

New  Building,  Tullow.  co.  Carlow . 

Construction  of  Railway,  Cadeby  to  Black  Carr . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Steam  Motor  Waggons  and  Special  Equipment  .... 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Jarrah  Wood  Paving  Blocks  . 

New  Shoots  and  Quay  Wall . 

Sewerage  Works . 

Sewer  and  Roadmaking  Works  . 

New  Premises,  Donegall-place,  Belfast . 

•Public  Library  . 

Making-up  Private  Streets  . 

Making-up  Road . 

Drainage  Work  at  Sewage  Farm . 

Painting  Cottage  Homes  at  Stval,  near  Handford  . .  | 

•Erection  of  Front  Block.  Northern  Dist.  P.0 . j 

Construction  of  Light  Railways . 1 

Making-up  Streets . •_ . 

Laying  Sewers  and  Surface  Water  Drains  . 

Supplv  and  Erection  of  Oil  Engine  . 

Laundry  at  Bovs’  School.  Pengam . 

Altering  &  Extending  Isolation  Hospital,  nr.  Fochriw 

Paving  and  Works  of  Private  Improvement . 

Repair  of  Laundry  and  Washhouse  at  Hospital  .... 
Providing.  Laying,  and  Jointing  Cast-Iron  Pipes  . . 

Supply  of  Ironmongery . ; 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Glenmore  Lodge,  Inverne=s-shire 
New  Head  Gamekeeper's  House,  Inverness-shire .... 
•New  Coastguard  Buildings.  Osmington.  nr.  Weymouth 

Building  of  Brick  Engine  House.  Complete  . 

(Gas  Producer  Plant,  Gas  Engine.  Pumps  &  Deliv.  Main 

[New  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel,  Seven  Sisters - 

{Residence  and  Office . 

[Road  Metal . j 

^Reconstruction  of  Bridges  . | 

Supplv  and  Delivery  of  Trough  Flooring  Bridge - 

Supply  of  Seven  Small  Trough  Girder  Bridges . I 

iBroken  Granite  . j 


Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Walton-on-Thhmes  U.D.C . 

Hornsey  Town  Council  . 

Skipton  U.D.C . 

Fricrn  Barnet  U.D  C . 

Burton-on-Trent  Corporation . 

do. 

Dartford  R.D.C . 

do. 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Lewisham  Public  Baths  Committee 
do. 

Lancashire  A  Yorkshire  Railway  Co. 

Blackrock  U.D.C . 

do. 

Bolton-on-Dearne  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Manchester  Electricity  Committee 

Brentford  U.D.C . 

Sheffield  Watch  Committee  . 

Cheshire  Lines.  Committee . 

Wicklow  U.D.C . 

Weybridge  U.D.C . 

do. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Newcombe . 

Blackpool  Highway  Committee  .... 

Carshalton  U.D.C . 1 

do. 

do. 

do. 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  Guardians 
|  East  Indian  Railway  Company 


Blackpool  Corporation  . ' 

Springhead  U.D.C . ; 

West  Derby  Guardians  . 

Southampton  Harbour  Board  .... 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council  . . 


Lennards,  Limited  . 

Ashborne  U.D.C . 

Basingstoke  Water  Supply  Com.  . . 

Leeds  Highways  Committee  . 

do. 

Hull  Corporation . 

Brighton  Borough  Council . 

Lexden  and  Winstree  R.D.C . 

Exeter  Corporation . 

Cromer  U.D.C . 

Sandal  Magna  U.D.C . 

do. 


Deame  Valiev  Railway  Co . 

Todmorden  Corporation . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Ludlow  Town  Council . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council . 

do. 

Basford  R.D.C . 

Cheadle  and  Gatlev  U.D.C . 

Messrs.  Thompson  A  Son  . 

Malvern  U.D.C . 

Hertford  Corporation  . 

Carshalton  LT.D.C . 

Oakengates  U.D.C . 

The  Committee . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Middlesex  County  Council . 

Carlton  U.D.C . 

do. 

Athlone  U.D.C . 

Glamorgan  C.C . 

Gelligaer  and  Rhigos  U.D.C . 

Luton  Town  Council  . 

Hollingboume  R.D.C . 

Keith  Town  Council . 

Sheffield  Education  Committee  .... 

Gordon- Richmond  Estates . 

do. 

Admiralty  . 

Runcorn  R.D.C . 

do. 

Rev.  J.  Vincent  Thomas . 

Meriden  Union . 

Faversham  Corporation  . 

G.N.R.  Co.,  Ltd.  (Ireland) . 

do. 

do. 

Watford  U.D.C . 


Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Catford,  S.E . 

Council's  Surveyor.  Walton-on-Thames  . 

Borough  Engineer,  99.  Southwood-lane.  Highgate,  N. 

1  G.  H.  Hill  A  Sons.  3.  Victoria-street.  S.W . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Friern  Barnet.  N . .  1 ! ! . !  ” 

!  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton-on-TreDt  .  . 

do. 

The  Clerk.  Sessions  House,  Dartford,  Kent . 

J.  Tilev,  Sanitary  Inspector.  Swanlev  Junction 

j  Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Catford  . 

do. 


00. 

Mr.  Duffin.  Stores  Department,  Osbome-street,  Manchester 
i  G-  L  O’Connor,  Architect,  198,  Great  Brunswick-street, Dublin  . ! 
do. 

I  Council’s  Surveyor,  Bolton-on-Dearne . 

do. 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Architect,  Hoyland . 

|  Secretary,  Electrical  Department.  Town  Hali,’  Manchester . 

|  Council’s  Engineer,  Boston-road.  Brentford... 

Citv  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Sheffield . 

J.  G.  Robinson,  Great  Central  Railway  Works,  Gorton . 

Town  Hall,  Wicklow .  . . 

i  Council's  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Weybridge  .  . 

do. 

:  Coales  &  Johnson,  Architects.  Market  Harborough 

J.  S.  Brodie.  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  . . 

j  Council’s  Surveyor,  High-street.  Carshalton . 

do. 

do. 

j  do. 

F.  J.  Smith.  Architect,  Parliament  Mansions,  S.W.  .. 

Company’s  Offices.  Nicholas-lane,  E.C . 

Custard  &  Waddington,  Eridge-street.  Newport  Mon. . 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Blackpool  . 

:  Surveyor.  Council  Offices.  Springhead.  Oldham _ 

1  C.  H.  Lancaster.  Architect,  West  Derbv-road,  Liverpool 

The  Clerk.  Harbour  Offices.  Southampton  . 

:  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  . . 

Milnes  &  France,  Architects,  99,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford. . 

|  R.  S.  Griffiths.  Architect..  Ton-y-pandv  . 

i  Waterworks  Inspector.  Derbv-road,  Ashborne . 

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Basingstoke  I ‘  " 

City  Engineer,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds  . 

do. 

F.  J.  Bancroft.  Alfred  G elder-street,  Hull 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Brighton . . . . I 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Copford  .  . ! 

Citv  Engineer.  7.  Southernhav  West.  Exeter  ..!!!"!!!!!”””  ; 
J.  C.  Melliss,  264,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 

F.  Massie,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sandal  . 

do. 

W.  H.  Byrne  A  Son.  20,  Suffolk-street.  Dublin . 

S.  R.  Kav,  Engineer.  1.  Albion-nlace,  Leeds 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Todmorden . . 1 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd _ 

Town  Clerk,  Ludlow . . . . . . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Camberweil  ' .' '  ’ ! .’ . 

do. 

Elliott  &  Brown,  Parliament-street.  Nottingham  . . 

Council’s  Engineer.  9.  High-street,  Cheadle. . 

Graeme.  Watt  A  Tulloch.  77a,  Victoria-street,  Belfast  _ _  . 

Clerk,  Council  Offices.  Malvern  . 

Borough  Engineer,  The  Wash,  Hertford  . . . . *  ’  ‘  ‘ '  ’  ’  " 

Council's  Surveyor,  High-street,  Carshalton . 

R.  E.  W.  Berrinoton,  Bank-buildings,  Wolverhampton . 

Superintendent  at  Homes,  Stval,  near  Handford 

J.  Wager.  Office  of  Works.  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . . 

Countv  Engineer,  Guildhall.  Westminster.  S.W. 

Council’s  Engineer,  Carlton-le- Willows,  near  Nottingham. !!!..!! 
do. 

R.  J.  Prendergast,  Engineer.  Athlone  . 

Countv  Offices,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff  . 

P.  Vivian  Jones,  Architect.  Hengoed  . . .  [  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Luton . . 

Isolation  Hospital,  Hollingboume . ....'.  . 

Borough  Surveyor.  Keith  . . . . 

Education  Committee’s  Office.  Sheffield  . . . 

Gordon- Richmond  Estates  Office,  Drumin,  Glenli vet. 

do. 

Directors  of  Works  Department,  21,  Northumberland-ave.,  W.C. 

Clerk  to  Council,  71,  High-street,  Runcorn . 

do. 

J.  Cook  Rees,  Architect.  Neath . 

H.  W.  Chattawav.  Architect,  Coventry . . 

Town  Clerk,  20,  West-street.  Faversham . .  . . 

Engineer-in-Chief,  Amiens-street,  Dublin . . 

do. 

do. 

Council  Offices,  14,  High-street,  Watford . i 


Oct.  I 
d. 
dt 
di 
d< 
di 
d< 
d< 
d< 
dc 
d< 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Oct.  : 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
da 

Oct. 

do 

do: 

do: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do¬ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  : 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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CONTRACTS.— Confirmed. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

s  to  Stores  Department,  Bromley  . 

louse  A  Boiler  House  at  Seaton  Pump’g  Sta. 

Isolation  Hospital  . . 

Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes  . . 

of  Buildings  at  Lower  Cross-road  . 

rtleal  Tubular  Boiler  . 

ed  Iron  Hydrant  Indicator  Tablets . 

istguard  Buildings  at  Cockburnspath . 

Poplar  A  Stepney  Sick  AsvlumDist. 
Sunderland  A  S.  Shields  Water  Co. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C . 

Direc.,of  Sunderland, etc.,  WaterCo. 

Borough  of  Hampstead  . 

Swansea  Harbour  Trustees . 

London  County  Council . 

Admiralty . 

J.  W.  Clarkson,  Architects,  136,  High-street,  Poplar,  E . 

T.  A  C.  Hawksley,  30,  Great  George-street,  S.W . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Merthyr,  Tydfil . 

Office  of  Company,  Maritime-bldgs.,  Gt.  Thomas-st.,  Sunderland 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W . 

Trustee’s  Engineer,  Harbour  Offices,  Swansea . 

Clerk  to  the  Council,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens.  S.W . 

Supt.  Engineer,  H.M.  Naval  Estab.,  Rosyth,  Inverkeithing,  N.B. 

Oct.  18 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  19 
Oct.  20 
do. 

Oct.  21 
Oct.  24 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

on  of  Burial  Ground,  Brierley,  near  Barnsley 
Apparatus,  Re-seating,  etc.,  Chapel,  Calverley 
ons  to  Police  Station,  Alston . 

Cumberland  C.C . 

O.  D.  Oliver,  County  Architect.  Carlisle  . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

Chester-le-Street  R.D.C . 

110/.  each  . 

Oct.  3 

jsman  in  Borough  Surveyor’s  Department  . . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

do. 

s'Engrs.,AToch.  Officers.  Knar  s.  Dept.  G.P.O. 

Civil  Service  Commission  . 

Not  stated . 

Oct.  20 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  lv.  vi.  viil.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xix. 


CURRENT. — Continued  from  page  3-17. 

WOOD  (continued). 

At  por  standard. 

,s'  Wood  (contd.)  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

ine  oddments  .  25  0  0  upwards 

ne — PlankB,  per  ft.  cube  .0  3  6  0  5  0 

ad  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

per  ft.  cubo  . 0  2  6  0  3  6 

„  0  2  3  0  2  6 

b  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cubo.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

ascot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

.  0  0  «  0  0  9 

do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

hogany — Honduras,  Tu- 

>,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

d,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

.  0  1  6  0  2  6 

nut,  American,  per  f  t.sup. 

ch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

r  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

a  Wliitewood  Planks, 

cube .  0  4  0  — 

L  Flooring —  Per  square. 

r  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

.  0  13  6  0  17  6 

r  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

ihed  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

y  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

hed  .  0  16  0  10  0 

y  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

.  0  12  0  0  14  6 

y  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

died  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

>y  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

hed  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

>y  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
leaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

'  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

r  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

r  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

in.  at  6  >1.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

s  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

id  Girders,  ordinary 

s  . 8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

’ees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

ictions .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  0 

ates .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

n  Columns  and  Stan- 
including  ordinary  pat- 

. . 7  2  6  ...  8  5  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

m  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Ishire  Crown  Bars,  good 

hant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

dshire  “  Marked  Bars "  10  0  0  ...  — 

teel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

ron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

nd  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
m,  Black — 

ry  sizeB  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

„  26  g.  _  12  5  0  ...  — 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Iron  (continued) —  Ter  ton,  in  London. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to  £  s.  d.  £  s. 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  22  g.  and  2-1  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

.,  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  31  g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ac. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  1 4  1 2  6 

Pipe  in  coils  . 15  2 

Soil  pipe  .  17  12 

Compo  pipe .  17  12 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  27  10 

Silesian . . .  27  5 

Copper — 

Strong  Shcot . 

Thin  „  . 

Copper  nails  . 

Brass  — 

Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  . . 

Tin— English  Ingots 
Solder— Plumbers' 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
~  d.  £  s.  ’ 


..per  lb. 


0  0  10  . 
0  0  11  . 
0  0  10  . 

0  0  95  . 
0  0  10  . 
0  13}. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

„  21  oz . 

&  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 


2fd.  per  ft.  delivered, 


OILS,  Ac. 

v  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 


£  B 

per  gallon  0 


barreli 

,,  „  ,,  in  drums .  ,,  0 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  .  ,,  0 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  .  ,,  0 

,,  „  ,,  in  drums .  ,,  0 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . .  0 

,,  in  drums .  ,,  0 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  ,,  18 

Best  I.insood  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0 

Stockholm  Tar  . . .  per  barrel  1 


VARNISHES,  Ac. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Reats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Palo  Maple  . 

Finest  Pole  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  nof  taler  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  buildin  g-owner  ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.) 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABERBARGOED. — For  erecting  a  schoolroom,  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Calvinistics  of  Monmouthshire. 
Mr.  G.  Kenshole,  architect  and  surveyor.  Station-road. 
Bargoed  : — 

Williams  &  Sons  £638  0  0  I  Burns,  Bargoed*  £579  6  8 
D.  Williams  ....  609  0  0  | 


BARNSLEY. — For  erecting  two  houses,  etc.,  in 
Sykes-avenue,  Gawber-road.  Messrs.  Crawshaw  A 
Wilkinson,  architects,  13,  Regent-street,  Barnsley  : — 
Mason :  J.  Taylor,  Darley  Bank,  Barnsley.* 

Joiner  :  A.  Chambers,  Wilby  lane,  Barnsley.* 

Slater  :  Fleming,  Eastgate,  Barnsley.* 

Plumber  :  F.  W.  Rogers,  Church-street,  Barnsley.* 
Plasterer :  J.  Shaw,  Park-road,  Barnsley.* 

Painter  :  W.  Smith,  Sheffleld-road,  Barnsley.* 


DUNSTABLE. — For  erecting  a  new  Wvslevan  church 


at  Upper  Houghton  Regis. 
Kimpton,  Welly n,  Herts. 

D.  Parkins  _  £1,597  0 

F.  F.  White  ..  1,485  0 

Goodchild  A 

Jeffery .  1,476  0 

C.  Pitkin  A  Son  1,448  0 
J.  Ellwood  ....  1.438  11 

A.  Robinson  . .  1  397  10 

A.  Atkins  _  1,370  0 

Mallett  A  Wood  1,360  0 
H.  Higgs .  1,300  0 


Mr.  Goldhawk,  architect, 

Vale  A  William¬ 
son  .  £1,297  0 

G.  Whitman  . .  1,278  0 

Miles  Bros .  1,250  0 

W.  Wood .  1,215  0 

A.  W.  Nash  ..  1,198  0 

C.  Abrahams  ..  1,140  0 

C.  Wright, 
Langford, 
Biggleswade  *  1,100  0 
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HANDS  WORTH. — For  making  Milestone-lane,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Richardson, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Handsworth  : — 
T.  J.  Mason . £600  Sutherland  &  Thorpe  £336 


S.  Wood  .  350 

Currall.  Lewis,  & 

Martin  .  340 

G.  Law .  337 


Fitzmaurice  &  Co. 

J.  White,  jun., 
Handsworth*  .... 


323 


HANDSWORTH. — For  laying  six  miles  of  storm- 


G.  Holloway’ £8,391 

0 

0 

Johnson  & 

J.  F.  Dawson 

8,377 

0 

0 

£6,838 

0 

0 

G.  Law  .... 

8,207 

6 

0 

J.  White,  jun. 

6,780 

0 

0 

Blewitt  & 

6,750 

0 

0 

Sons  .... 

7,992 

19 

4 

Sutherland* 

&  Co . 

6,720 

0 

0 

Thorpe  . . 

7,466 

0 

0 

E.  Boore  . . 

6,591 

0 

0 

C  u  r  r  a  1  1  , 

W.  Jowett 

6.338 

O 

0 

Lewis,  & 

Kerry  &  Co. 

6,231 

0 

0 

Martin  . . 

7,386 

0 

0 

11  a  r  t  * 

Wilson*  Son 

6,955 

0 

0 

Hyslop  . . 

5,975 

6 

11 

Lock,  A  n  - 

5,860 

0 

0 

drewS,  & 

G.  Trentham, 

Price  .... 

6,918 

0 

0 

Birming¬ 
ham*  .... 

5,732 

0 

0 

HULL. — For  alterations  to  premises,  233,  240,  242, 
Beverley-road,  Stepney,  Hull,  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Bristow. 
Mr.  T.  Brownlow  Thompson,  architect,  15,  Parliament- 
street,  Hull.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

J.  Wilson  . .  £718  0  0  H.  T.  Arnott  £624  0  0 

H.  Kaye  ....  694  18  0  J.  Simpson  & 

Marsdcn  &  Son .  600  0  0 

Son .  660  0  O  F.  Goates  & 

Houlton  &  Son .  599  0  0 

Son  .  659  4  0  J.  Moore _  589  2  8 

Hull  Genoral  J.  Morrell  * 

Builders,  Son .  586  17  0 

Ltd .  653  12  0  .  Amalgamated 

F.  Blackburn  Builders  ..  578  14  0 

&  Son _  649  17  0  C.  Bray  _  678  10  6 

,T.  H.  Carr  ..  619  17  10  M.  Harper  ..  569  0  0 

I.  Gibson  . .  633  15  0  W.  Turner  . .  559  10  0 

J.  Thompson  F.  Bilton, 

*  Son _  640  0  0  W  e  lbock- 

F.  W.  Wilson  633  5  3J  I  street,  Hull*  559  0  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  Rotherhithe  Town 
Hall,  for  the  Bermondsey  Borough  Council.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Angel.  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Spa-road,  S.E. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Wrightson,  26,  Budge-row, 
E.C. : — 

Henry  Kent,  Lewisham* .  £997 


LONDON. — For  restoration  of  19  and  20,  Cousin-lane, 
E  C.,  for  the  Ceylon,  India,  &  China  Tea  Co.  Mr. 
Richard  Peters,  architect  and  surveyor,  73,  Wool- 
exchange.  Coleman-strect,  E.C.  : — 

Candler  &  Sons* .  £950 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  bandroom  and 
alterations  to  8,  Victoria  Park-square,  Betlmal-grcen, 
for  East  London  Royal  Engineer  Corps.  Mr.  Richard 
Peters,  architect  and  surveyor,  73,  Wool-exchange, 
Coleman-strect.,  E.C. :  — 

Ames*  .  £830 


LONDON  — For  excavating  the  carriageway  of  part 
of  Great  Church-lane  and  laying  foundations  and 
blocks,  for  the  Hammersmith  Borough  Council.  Mr. 
H.  Mair.  Borough  Survevor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith:  — 

Muirhead.  Greig,  *  Matthews  . £2,219  18  0 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co..  Ltd .  1,876  0  0 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1.781  0  0 

G.  Wimpey  &  Co .  1,703  6  0 

Harvey  Bros .  1,695  5  4 

B.  Nowell  *  Co .  1.620  0  0 

Millars'  Karri  and  Jnrrnh  Co.,  Ltd...  1,593  4  0 

Acme  Flooring  and  Paving  Co.,  Ltd.  1.575  1  10 

Improved  Wood  Paving  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  1,507  13  6 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  E.C.* .  1,580  5  2 


B.  NOWELL  »  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


MORTON  FEN  (Lincolnshire).  —  For  erecting  '  a 
cottage  in  Morton  Fen  and  additions  to  farm  buildings, 
Hacconby  Fen,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Brown.  Mr.  Jesse  Clare, 
arcliitect,  Sleaford  : — 


2  6 


E.  Nobie  ..  £629 
J.  &  R.  Rawlln- 

son  .  624  16  4 

J.  Allison  ....  590  3  2 


J.  Wright  ....  £502 
H.  Roso  &  Son, 
Sleaford*....  443 


MOSELEY. — For  erecting  a  house.  Mr.  E.  Stanley 
Mitton,  architect,  11,  Ocean-chambers,  Waterloo-street, 
Birmingham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Percival  Bridgwater, 
Birmingham  : — 

W.  Bishop . £957  I  J.  E.  Harper* .  £902 

. .  550  I 


W.  J.  Phillips .  950  I 


MOUNTAIN  ASH. — For  erecting  seventy-nine  houses, 
for  the  Bryngolwg  Cottage  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  T.  W.  Millar, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Mountain  Ash  : — 

J.  Davids,  Aberavon  Steam  Saw  Mills,  Port 
Talbot  . . . £184 


TOTTENHAM. — For  making  additions  aud  altera¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Budd's  premises,  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6, 
West  Green-road,  South  Tottenham.  Mr.  A.  C.  Green, 
architect  and  surveyor,  111,  Fore-street,  Edmonton, 
and  40.  Bruce  Castle-road,  Tottenham.  N. 


Porter  . £1,363 

Pollard  &  Brand  ..  1,280 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son  1,184 
Stapleton  &  Son  . .  1,060 


Mattock  Bros . £1,050 

J.  Stewart .  996 

J.  Groves* .  959 


TUNSTALL  (Suffolk). — For  the  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  of  “  The  Green  Man,”  for  the  Hon.  W. 
Lowther.  Mr.  Chas.  V.  Cable,  architect,  The  Turret, 
Hartley,  Wintney,  Hants  : — 

G.  Barrel! . £1,530  |  Pool  &  Sons .  £1,384 


WEST  HAM. — For  erecting  branch  library  at  Custom 
House,  for  the  West  Ham  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  G.  Morlev, 
Assoc. M  I.C.E.,  purveyor,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham, 
E.  . 


5,196  0  0 
Horlock*Son  5,115  0  0 


W.  E.  West 
gate  .... 
E.  Brady. . 
Leslie  &  C 

Ltd . 

W.  J.  Maddi 
son 


B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  ......  £4,776  0  0 

R.  A.  Dean  & 

Co . 

H.  J.  Carter.. 

A.  Faulks  . . 

Works  Mana¬ 
ger  .  4,599 

Lawrence  & 

Son  .  4,593 

J.  W.  Jerram  4,511 
Gregar&Son*  4,487 


4,653  14  0 
4,636  0  0 
4,628  15  0 


0  0 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIBMS,: 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  i 

BATH  STONE. 

PLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproa 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials! 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  CoJ 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Hai 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams^ 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallioi 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioi 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  mai 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warn 
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The  Church  of  Greenstead. 

BOUT  a  mile  to  the 
west  ,of  Chipping 
Ongar,  reached  by 
—  racIS  a  beautiful  walk 
through  meadows 
v®  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a  wide 

—  avenue  0f  ejm. 

trees,  lies  the  little 
ireh  of  St.  Andrew,  Greenstead,  which 
ves  for  a  small  parish  of  less  than 
'  hundred  inhabitants.  Hidden  among 
1  trees,  and  at  first  sight  of  no  par- 
llar  moment,  this  diminutive  village 
irch'may  yet  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  in 
ae  respects  the  most  interesting  in 
^England. 

t  is  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half 
3e  attention  was  drawn  to  the  singular 
struction  of  the  nave.  Among  the 
we  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum  are 
collection  of  original  letters  on  anti- 
-rian  subjects,  written  by  Mr.  Smart 
hieullier,  of  Aldersbrook,  Essex,  to 
Lyttleton,  the  then  president  of 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  follow- 
is  an  exact  transcript  of  a  letter 
bd  from  Aldersbrook  on  January  21, 
1-2  (Stowe  MSS.  752,  f.  49) 
i  In  obedience  to  your  command  I 
1  you  the  best  account  jl  can  collect 
periling  ^our  very  (  singular  parish 
cch  at  Greensted,  juxta  Ongar, 
[his  county. 

What  is  now  the  body  of  the  church 
the  whole  of  the^original  fabrick. 

3  29  ft.  9  in.  long  and  14  ft.  wide, 
sides  from  the  present  ground 


without,  only  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  on  which 
the  primitive  roof  depended,  but  whether 
of  thatch  or  of  other  materials,  we  have 
nothing  to  determine  by.  This  struc¬ 
ture  is  entirely  composed  of  the  bodies 
of  oak-trees  split  and  roughly  hewn 
on  both  sides.  They  were  sett  upright 
close  to  one  another  and  lett  into  a  sill 
at  bottom  and  a  plate  at  top,  where  they 
are  fasten’d  with  wooden  pins  all  in 
a  very  rough  manner  at  first,  and  now 
much  corroded  and  worn  with  age. 

“  There  appears  one  little  contrivance 
of  art  in  ye  building,  viz.,  that  the  edge 
of  one  tree  is  made  to  slip  a  little  within 
its  neighbour,  doubtless  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  thro,  but  upon  the 
whole  I  think  an  ax,  a  chizzel,  a  mallet, 
and  an  augre  were  tools  sufficient  to 
compleat  the  fabrick. 

“  It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to 
meet  with  a  passage  quoted  from  an 
ancient  MS.,  which  in  some  measure  I 
think  determines  the  time  and  occasion 
of  erecting  this  uncommon  fabrick. 

“  Leland  and  the  compilers  of  the 
Monasticon  have  extracted  a  passage 
from  a  register  once  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
wherein  it  is  recorded  that  the  body 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr, 
being  on  its  way  from  London  to  Bury, 
was  lodg’d  one  night  at  Stapleford  in 
Essex,  when  the  Ld  of  the  manor  was 
by  its  presence  miraculously  cured  of  an 
infirmity  he  had  long  labour’d  under ;  and 
then  says  the  register — Idem  apud  Aungre 
hospitiabatur  ubi  in  ejus  memoria  lignea 
capella  permanet  hodie.  ’Tis  no  wonder 
that  the  monk  who  drew  up  this  register 
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should  mistake  Aungre  for  Greensted  in 
his  placing  this  chapel,  since  they  are 
hardly  a  mile  asunder  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  present  road  thro  Ongar 
is  a  much  later  one,  since  it  cutts  thro 
the  outward  fortifications  of  the  castle, 
which  was  built  there  in  Henry  ye  2nd’s 
time.  And  we  have  both  tradition  and 
visible  remains  that  the  antient  road 
from  London  into  Suffolk  ran  thro 
Oldford,  Abridge,  Stapleford,  Green¬ 
sted  (perhaps  Green  Street),  Dunmowe, 
and  Clare  upon  the  borders  of  the 
two  counties. 

“  The  forementioned  Translation  of  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  year  1013.  For  the  Danish 
fleet  under  Turkill,  having  committed 
great  ravages  in  most  parts  of  England, 
Ailwinus  bishop  of  Elmham  in  ye  year 
1010,  the  30th  of  King  Ethelred,  caused 
the  holy  body  to  be  transported  to 
London  for  safety  against  those  ravagers, 
and  peace  being  soon  after  bought,  the 
body  was  three  years  after  recarried 
to  Bury. 

“  From  all  which  I  think  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  this  wooden 
fabrick  was  at  that  time  erected  on 
purpose  to  receive  the  holy  body,  and 
having  been  once  so  honour’d  was  pre¬ 
served  with  veneration  and  converted 
into  a  parish  church  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  chancel  in  much  later  ages. 

“  Perhaps  here  is  better  authority 
for  the  history  of  this  piece  of  antiquity 
than  we  have  for  any  other  of  so  remote 
an  age,  and  of  no  more  considerable 
import  in  its  original ;  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  thing  done  in  haste  for  a  particular 


occasion,  and  not  as  any  model  for  the 
style  of  the  age  it  was  erected  in.  I 
fear  I  have  been  tedious,  but  as  you  seem 
to  esteem  it  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity  I 
was  willing  to  sett  it  in  as  clear  a  light 
as  I  was  able.” 

Mr.  Lethieullier  forwarded  some  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  church  to  Dr.  Lyttleton 
with  his  letter,  and  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  considered  them  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  figured  in 
Vetusta  Monumenta  (vol.  ii.,  pi.  7). 
On  that  plate  is  given  a  general  south 
view  of  the  church  drawn  in  1748,  of  the 
timber  wall  of  the  north  side,  and  of  the 
timbers  of  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
A  single  dormer  window,  of  four  lights, 
is  shown  in  the  roof  of  the  nave  on  the 
south  side.  There  is  a  clumsily-made 
plain  wooden  porch  on  the  same  side. 
The  priests’  door,  of  moulded  brick,  with  a 
window  each  side,  appears  in  the  chancel. 
A  vacant  space  between  the  logs  for  a 
north  doorway  to  the  nave  is  also  shown, 
though  apparently  plastered  up.  But 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  these 
drawings  is  that  of  “  the  west  end  of 
the  church.”  It  is  an  exterior  view 
of  the  west  gable,  formed  of  seventeen 
split  logs  with  their  rounded  surfaces 
outwards,  rising  in  the  centre  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  date  and  con¬ 
struction  of  this  gable  is  evidently  coeval 
with  the  side  walls.  A  very  small 
doorway  is  shown  as  roughly  cut  through 
parts  of'  the  two  centre  logs.  This 
drawing  could  not  have  been  an  invention, 
and  is  clearly  intended  to  show  the 
condition  of  the  west  end  before  the 
tower  was  added,  and  which  must  then 
have  remained  with  the  tower  simply 
built  up  against  it.  This  very  small 
doorway  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
the  only  entrance  into  the  tower.  The 
west  end  remained,  we  suppose,  in  this 
primitive  condition  until  the  restoration 
of  1848-9. 

From  two  drawings  of  this  church  of  a 
later  date,  but  prior  to  the  restoration, 
we  know  that  there  were  also  two  dormer 
windows  to  the  nave  on  the  north  side. 

There  is  a  much-condensed  abstract 
of  the  just  cited  letter  of  Mr.  Lethieullier 
on  the  plate  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta. 
His  discovery  of  the  interest  pertaining 
to  this  fabric  and  his  account  and 


drawings  of  the  building  are  of  much 
value.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  assumption 
that  this  is  the  very  building  that  gave 
shelter  to  the  body  of  St.  Edmund  on 
its  return  from  London  to  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  in  1013,  and  that  the  old 
primitive  building  was  subsequently 
retained  unaltered  in  consequence  of 
the  honour  that  had  been  thus  done  to 
it.  But  where  Mr.  Lethieullier,  followed 
by  other  antiquaries,  is  almost  certainly 
wrong  is  in  the  suggestion  that  this 
wooden  shelter  was  run  up  hastily  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  affording  a  night’s 
lodging  for  the  much-venerated  body 
of  the  saint.  Against  such  a  surmise 
there  are  several  strong  arguments. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  words  cited 
from  the  old  register  do  not  bear  out  this 
idea ;  the  natural  translation  of  the 
terms  used  implies  that  the  wooden 
chapel  remained  or  was  preserved  because 
of  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  put, 
and  that  there  was  a  wooden  consecrated 
chapel  on  the  site  when  the  body  arrived. 
The  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  body 
could  have  been  but  very  brief,  and  the 
timber  building  with  south  and  north 
doorways  shows  no  sign  whatever  of 
hasty  erection.  Had  the  building  been 
subsequently  consecrated  because  of 
sheltering  the  body,  surely  it  would  have 
been  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  and 
not  (as  is  the  case)  to  St.  Andrew. 
Moreover,  the  old  part  of  the  fabric  is 
not  the  least  what  might  be  expected 
in  the  Xlth  century,  but  rather  pertains 
to  a  period  earlier  by  one  or  two 
centuries.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
Xlth  century  churches  of  stone  were 
certainly  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
Bede  tells  us  that  when  Finan  first 
erected  his  celebrated  missionary  church 
at  Lindisfarne  in  652  the  bishop  was 
content  with  one  which  was  not  built 
of  stone,  but,  after  the  Scottish  fashion, 
composed  of  cleft  oak  thatched  with 
reeds  ( More  Scottorum  de  robore  secto 
totum  composuit  atque  harundine  texil). 
The  term  “  cleft  oak  ”  is  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  nave  of  Greenstead 
church. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder  that  the  closely- 
adjacent  market-town  of  Chipping  Ongar 
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had  almost  certainly  its  church  of  stcl 
at  the  date  of  St.  Edmund’s  translath 
Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  t 
venerated  body  lodged  for  the  ni£ 
within  the  consecrated  stone  w  a 
of  a  more  dignified  sanctuary  ?  I 
answer  is  a  airly  obvious  and  interest} 
one  :  because  parts  of  the  country  wi 
still  in  an  unsettled  state.  Those  maki! 
this  solemn  journey  would  natura 
be  somewhat  nervous  as  to  being  ber 
of  their  precious  charge,  and  would  the 
fore  prefer  the  shelter  of  a  retiri 
forest-screened,  old  wooden  chapel  to  tl 
of  the  church  so  prominently  situated 
the  midst  of  a  little  town. 

In  the  “  Memorials  of  Essex,”  by  El 
A.  Suckling,  published  in  1845,  a  care 
account  is  given  of  this  church,  accc 
panied  by  a  lithographed  plate  of 
north  side,  and  by  another  plate  hav 
a  ground  plan  (inaccurate),  a  porti 
of  the  timbers  on  the  south  si: 
and  other  details.  Shortly  after  1 
volume  was  issued  the  chancel  a 
restored,  and  that  was  soon  follov 
by  the  restoration  of  the  oldest  part- 
the  fabric.  Beneath  the  tower,  agai 
the  north  wall,  is  a  board  incised  with  r 
following  inscription  : — 

“  The  chancel  of  this  church  i 
restored  1845,  the  nave  1848-9. 

Philip  W.  Ray,  Rector. 

W«.  Smite.  1  churchwardens. ! 

Joseph  Kemsley,  ) 

T.  H.  Wyatt,  Architect. 

J.  Barlow,  Builder.” 

Whilst  the  latter  work  was  in  progr; 
the  matter  was  more  than  once  refen 
to  in  our  columns  ;  and  on  its  complete 
a  south  view  of  the  restored  chut 
appeared  in  this  paper,  which  was  ah 
wards  reproduced  in  the  Gentlemo 
Magazine  for  June,  1849. 

At  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  f 
nave  poorly-selected  deal  was  unfox 
nately  used  for  the  new  roof.  Ab 
forty  years  after  its  erection  the  : 
showed  such  obvious  signs  of  del 
that  its  reconstruction  soon  becami 
necessity.  An  oak  roof  on  an  impro 
plan  was  substituted  in  1894,  under  i 
superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Chancel 
At  the  same  time  a  brick  buttress  : 
wisely  removed  from  the  north  ' 
of  the  nave,  exposing  the  sound  timli 
behind  it. 

After  the  restoration  of  1848-9,  , 
rector  (Rev.  P.  W.  Ray)  publisher 
booklet  on  this  church,  which  ran  thrcr 
three  editions.  It  was  illustrated : 
two  poor  plates  of  the  south  side  be) 
and  after  restoration,  and  by  a  usi 
plate  giving  a  transverse  section  of  : 
of  the  logs  with  the  uniting  tonji 
of  wood,  and  also  a  side  view  of  one  of: 
logs  showing  the  groove  for  the  tom 

In  a  good  article  on  the  timber  v 
of  Essex  churches  which  appeared  in 
Essex  Archceological  Journal  for  1 
(vol.  iv.,  old  series)  a  north  view  of > 
church  is  given. 

Before  entering  on  the  brief  consict 
tion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  chil 
and  of  the  timber  walls  of  the  n 
it  will  be  best  to  give  further  particu 
of  its  vigorous  restoration  in  184 
The  Builder  of  those  days  commented 
the  severity  of  the  treatment,  and  1 
brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barlow' 
Ongar,  the  builder,  which  appeared 
January  27,  1849.  He  there  states  > 
the  principal  cause  of  the  walls  b 
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ken  down  was  that  “  the  oak  sills, 
ving  been  laid  on  the  earth  with 
jrely  some  rough  flint  put  under 
3111  at  intervals,  had  become  so  rotten 
to  let  the  upright  timbers  drop  through, 
d,  had  not  the  ends  of  the  wall-plates 
jted  on  the  brickwork  of  the  chancel, 
rreat  part  of  the  nave  must  have  fallen.” 
3  added  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
;tor  and  architect  that  every  possible 
rt  of  the  old  timbers  should  be  pre- 
:ved ;  that  the  only  parts  lost  were  about 
in.  cut  from  the  lower  ends  ;  and  that 
e  timbers  had  been  fresh  tenoned  and 
3erted  in  oak  sills  laid  on  brickwork 
in.  from  the  ground.  He  further  stated 
it  the  planks  when  cut  were  found  to 
“  so  hard  as  almost  to  defy  the  saw.” 
te  scheme  also  involved  the  taking  off 
the  plaster  from  the  interior,  so  that 
e  inner  sides  of  the  somewhat  roughly- 
wn  logs  were  left  exposed.  Other  facts 
to  the  restoration  are  made  clear  by 
'urther  notice  in  the  Builder  and  by  the 
jtor’s  little  book.  The  cleft  logs,  or 
inks,  forming  the  walls,  numbered 
enty-five  on  the  north  side  and  twenty  - 
e  on  the  south.  The  rounded  side  of 
e  trunks  was  placed  outwards.  Those 
the  north  side  were  the  least  decayed, 
firing  only  about  an  inch  of  rotten 
>od  to  be  removed,  whilst  those  on  the 
11th  had  about  5  in.  taken  away.  The 
•rights  were  tenoned  into  the  cills  and 
ill-plates  in  grooves  about  14  in.  deep, 
d  fastened  with  wooden  pins.  The 
•rights  were  found  to  be  tongued 
gether  at  the  junction  with  oak  strips, 
lich  had  proved  to  be  a  most  effectual 
eservative  against  wet ;  for,  although 
e  interior  was  plastered,  there  was  no 
idence  anywhere  of  moisture  having 
and  its  way  through  the  junction  of  the 
•rights.  In  the  reconstruction  of  these 
ills  the  old  plan  was  faithfully  adhered 
,  the  only  alteration  being  that  the 
red  inner  walls  show  narrow  strips 


of  oak  fastened  on  at  the  joinings  of  the 
uprights. 

The  curved  outsides  of  the  trunks 
were  left  exactly  as  they  were  found 
when  the  restoration  began,  save  that 
one  or  two  were  wholly  renewed  and  one 
was  patched.  At  first  sight,  these  out¬ 
sides,  then  as  now,  present  the  appearance 
of  having  retained  their  bark ;  but  a 
closer  examination  shows  that  the  ten 
or  twelve  centuries  of  exposure  to  the 
weather  has  furrowed  them,  to  the  depth 
of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  into 
long,  irregular  ridges,  through  the  decay 
of  the  softer  parts  of  the  surface  wood. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  old  timber  side 
walls  was  absolutely  imperative  at  the 
time  when  it  was  undertaken,  and  that 
the  work  was  on  the  whole  executed  on 
sound  and  careful  lines.  But  one 
unhappy  blunder  was  made.  There  was 
apparently  no  necessity  for  taking  down 
the  gabled  west  end,  made  (like  the  sides) 
of  split  trunks ;  even  if  it  was  so,  it  should 
have  been  re-erected  on  the  old  lines. 
Instead  of  this,  the 'greater  part  of  the 
centre  lofty  timbers  were  cleared  away 
so  as  to  leave  a  great  doorway  or  quasi- 
arch  into  the  western  tower.  We 
suppose  this  was  done  to  make  the 
base  of  the  tower  easily  available  as  a 
vestry,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  case  when  it  was  only  entered 
by  the  very  small  doorway  cut  out  of 
two  of  the  logs,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned ;  but  the  destruction  of  so 
much  of  the  most  characteristic  part 
of  this  ancient  and  unique  fabric  was 
a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  a  few  feet  of 
vestry  room. 

A  new  open  timber  work  porch  was 
provided  on  the  south  side ;  its  prede¬ 
cessor  was  pronounced  “  modern.”  The 
I  south  doorway,  of  just  the  same  dimen- 
I  sions  as  before,  is  4  ft.  7  in.  wide,  including 
I  the  jamb-posts.  Nearly  opposite,  but 


a  little  nearer  the  west,  is  the  north 
doorway,  which  is  only  2  ft.  5  in.  wide. 
It  had  been  plastered  up,  but  the  opening 
was  then  filled  with  three  new  logs- 
It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  singularly 
bad  choice  was  made  of  the  few  new  logs 
or  trunks  required  in  1848-9.  If  the 
three  that  fill  up  the  north  doorway  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
already  peppered  with  wormholes,  and 
the  grubs  have  obviously  strayed  from 
the  softer  new  wood  to  the  much  harder 
adjacent  old  timber.  Again,  upright 
number  five  from  the  west  end,  on  the 
north  side,  has  been  mended  with  a 
small  new  piece  rather  clumsily  nailed  on, 
and  this  piece  is  simply  freckled  over 
with  wormholes,  and  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  source  of  infection  to  the  rest? 
The  whole  of  the  logs,  inside  and  out,, 
most  urgently  require  attention  to  check 
further  worm  ravages.  They  can  be 
checked  effectually  with  a  comparatively 
small  expenditure  of  money  and  care: 
The  application  of  equal  parts  of  benzine 
and  linseed  oil  is  usually  successful. 
This  work  ought  to  be  promptly 
undertaken.  Having  paid  visits  to  this 
church  in  the  autumn  of  1903  and  again 
in  June  and  September,  1904,  and 
having  made  diagrams  of  the  number  of 
wormholes  in  certain  places  on  the 
north  side,  we  are  able  to  state  that  the 
progress  of  decay  is  now  rapid. 

The  uprights  vary  much  in  size  ;  the 
largest  on  the  north  side  has  a  width  of 
16  in.  and  the  narrowest  only  7  ip.  • 
on  the  south  side  the  widest  is  17.  in. 
and  the  narrowest  8£  in.  The  exterior 
measurement  on  the  south  side  is  29  ft„ 
10  in.  and  on  the  porth  side  29  ft.  7  in- 
The  interior  width  is  14  ft.  6  in.  In  one 
of  the  uprights  just  west  of  the  north 
doorway  a  small  pointed  niche  has  been 
hollowed  out,  11  in.  high  by  7  in.  in  width  ; 
this  has  doubtless  served  to  hold  a  small 
holy-water  stoup  in  the  old  days. 


Greenstead  Church :  from  South-east. 
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The  foolish  idea,  at  one  time  so 
commonly  held,  and  now  and  again 
repeated  in  guide-books  and  directories 
cf  the  present  day,  that  this  old  timber 
work  is  chestnut  and  not  oak,  had, perhaps, 
better  be  once  for  all  combated.  Mr. 
Letheuillier,  Mr.  Suckling,  Professor 
Boulger  (of  the  Essex  Field  Club),  a 
deputation  of  the  Linnean  Society  (who 
specially  visited  the  church  during 
restoration),  and  many  other  experts 
pronounce  the  timber  to  be  certainly 
'Oak.  This  notion  of  a  certain  class  of 
'old  oak  being  chestnut  had  at  one  time 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  though  always  exploded  on  in¬ 
vestigation,  seems  as  difficult  to  uproot 
as  “  leper  ”  lowside  windows  or  crusading 
•cross-legged  effigies.  About  a  score  of 
old  buildings  in  England  have  shared 
-with  Greenstead  in  this  fond  imagining  ; 
the  most  noted  cases  being  the  roofs  of 
Westminster  Hall  and  of  the  refectory 
•of  Westminster  Abbey.  With  regard 
to  this  belief  that  the  roof  beams  and 
•other  timber  of  certain  ancient  buildings 
were  of  sweet  chestnut  wood,  it  must 
suffice  here  to  cite  some  of  the  exact 
words  of  Selby  in  his  “  British  Forest 
Trees  ”  : — 


“The  examination  and  the  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  that  of  late  years  have  been  made  upon 
this  wood  have  satisfactorily  proved  that,  in  all 
such  instances,  the  timber  of  the  oak,  and  chiefly 
of  the  sessile-fruited  kind,  have  been  mistaken 
for  chestnut.  .  .  The  fact  is,  as  Buffon 

first  observed,  the  wood  of  the  rak.  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  sessile-fruited  variety,  assumes, 
in  course  of  time,  a  near  resemblance  in  colour 
to  that  of  the  chestnut  in  its  best  condition  or 
when  young  and  untainted  at  heart;  and,  as  few 
•chestnuts  could  have  acquired  the  scantling 
frequently  observed  in  the  timber  of  these 
•ancient  buildings  at  the  age  dialing  or  decay 
almost  invariably  commences,  this,  in  itself, 
furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  the  use  of 
chestnut  timbers  and  beams  by  our  ancestors, 
inasmuch  as  the  trees  must  have  become  unfit 
for  the  purpose  long  before  they  had  attained 
the  necessary  dimensions.” 


When  originally  erected,  this  cleverly- 
built  kind  of  a  log-hut  was  complete 
in  itself,  and  probably  received  a  mere 
modicum  of  light  from  a  window  or 
windows  in  the  east  end ;  but  the  east 
end  has  long  ago  disappeared.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  the  chancel  dates 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  but  a 
•careful  examination  shows  that  there 
was  a  chancel  built  out  at  the  east  end 


of  the  wooden  church  at  a  far  earlier 
date.  There  are  patches  of  untrimmed 
flint  work  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
for  about  2  ft.  above  the  ground ;  a 
little  of  the  same  rough  material  shows 
at  the  east  end  ;  whilst  on  the  north  side 
there  are  fully  3  ft.  of  the  same  com¬ 
position.  The  style  of  this  kind  of 
rubble  work,  with  an  abundance  of 
mortar,  particularly  if  compared  with 
various  other  examples  in  Essex  churches, 
points  clearly  to  Norman  days.  As  this 
district  revived  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  there  would  come  about  a 
desire,  even  in  this  small  place,  for 
greater  accommodation,  and  especially 
for  greater  altar  space.  Hence  the 
throwing  out  of  a  chancel  at  the  east  end 
of  a  church,  which  the  feeling  of  reverence 
for  St.  Edmund  among  the  older  and 
Saxon  inhabitants  would  not  permit  to 
be  otherwise  molested.  This  Norman 
chancel  sufficed  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  XVth  century,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
on  the  old  foundations  in  the  brickwork 
that  was  then  beginning  to  be  popularised 
as  a  material  for  church  extension  and 
improvement  in  various  parts  of  Essex. 
The  priests’  doorway  on  the  south  side, 
of  moulded  brick,  is  a  good  example  of 
about  Henry  VII.’s  time,  and  the  recessed 
window  on  the  west  of  this  doorwav  is  of 
the  same  date.  In  1845  this  chancel 
was  restored  and  a  great  deal  of  new 
brickwork  introduced.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  distinguish  the  bricks  of  the  XVth 
century  from  those-  of  the  XIXth,  which 
are  here  mingled  together  in  the  same 
walls.  The  older  bricks  measure  84  in.  long 
by  2  in.  broad,  whilst  the  modern  ones 
are  9  in.  long  by  2^  in.  broad.  When 
the  chancel  was  restored  it  must  have 
been  done  somewhat  heedlessly ;  an 
interesting  and  unusual  shaft  piscina, 
described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Suckling, 
which  used  to  stand  in  the  south-east 
angle,  disappeared. 

The  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
almost  entirely  modern,  but  this  is  a  com¬ 
plete  mistake.  A  study  of  the  older  tim¬ 
bers  shows  that  it  is  a  plain  example 
of  XVth  century  date.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  the  tower  was  not  applied 
to  the  centre  of  the  old  log-hut  gable 


end.  It  is  about  12  ft.  and  a  few  inc 
square,  and  was  placed  nearly  f 
with  the  south  wall,  so  that  there  is  si 
space  to  the  north  of  it  where  part  of 
old  rebuilt  gable  end,  with  six  gradua 
logs,  still  remains.  The  octagon  broaci 
spire  is  covered  with  shingles.  In 
tower  there  used  to  swing  two  bells, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Edward 
commissioners  for  the  seizing  of  chn 
goods  on  September  27  in  the  sixth  yea 
his  reign,  they  found  “  ij  great  belkl 
weight  cccli.  and  di.”  They  took! 
with  them  a  variety  of  vestments,  a 
ornaments,  and  other  church  go< 
but  left  for  the  use  of  the  ministe 
silver  chalice,  a  surplice,  and  a  l 
satin  cope. 

In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  n 
stands  a  good  panelled  oak  pulpit 
hexagonal  shape.  On  the  centre  p; 
facing  west  is  the  date  1698  and 
monogram  “  I.H.S.”  let  in  in  dai. 
coloured  wood  ;  the  base  is  new. 

The  chancel  is  entered  by  a  new  Tu 
archway.  Against  the  north  wall  i 
mural  tablet  of  alabaster  in  a  v 
designed  border.  The  inscription  isi 


“Here  lieth  Jone,  sister  to  Thomas  Smit 
Mont,  Knight,  second  wife  of  Alan  Wooi 
Snodland  in  Kent,  Gent,  who  livinge  vertuoi 
66  yeeres  died  godly  the  xx  of  August  1686. " 
“  Feare  thou  God  and  doe 
As  thou  wouldest  be  done  unto.” 


On  the  same  side  of  the  chancel 
tablet  to  William  Hamilton  Wan 
thirty-one  years  rector,  who  died  in  18 
Against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  char 
is  another  mural  tablet,  to  the  mem 
of  Richard  Hewyt,  a  native  of  Ecc: 
another  rector  of  Greenstead,  who  < 
in  1724.  The  inscription,  as  given 
Suckling,  is  of  exceptional  interest, 
refers  to  his  father’s  faithfulness 
Charles  II.  when  in  exile.  The  insc: 
tion  is  now  almost  wholly  illegible 
would  be  a  pious  work  to  revive  it. 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  sit 
close  to  the  nave  wall,  is  a  large,  f 
stone  coffin-cover  or  sepulchral  si 
with  a  slightly-raised  line  running  dd 
the  centre.  It  is  6  ft.  3  in.  long  £ 
tapers  from  26  in.  to  15  in.  ;  it  is  proba> 
of  XHIth  century  date.  We  belli 
it  was  moved  here  from  out  of 
chancel  at  the  time  of  its  restorati 
in  1845. 

The  four  windows  of  the  chancel 
filled  with  stained  glass  to  the  mem< 
of  William  Smith,  twenty-five  ye- 
churchwarden  of  this  parish  ;  he  died 
1871.  The  small  north  window  has 
effigy  of  St.  Edmund,  with  the  incidenti 
his  being  shot  to  death  pictured  bele 
The  border  is  filled  with  crowned  E’s., 
Beneath  the  tower,  affixed  to 
north  wall,  is  a  well-painted  woo«| 
panel  of  St.  Edmund  pierced  with  arro- 
It  measures,  without  the  frame,  24  in. : 
10£  in.  The  costume  of  the  bowrr 
in  the  background  shows  that  it  isi 
late  XVth  or  early  XVIth  century  da 
it  seems  to  be  of  Flemish  design.  T 
panel  was  for  some  time  kept  at 
rectory ;  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  betJ 
position  in  the  church  than  against  J 
|  dark  wall  under  the  tower. 

I  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  privatetj 
;  printed  book  called  “  Yearly  Records!! 

Pyrgo  Park,  Haveringe-atte-Bower,  Esssj 
!  from  946  to  1888.  Extracted  and  cal 
j  piled  by  Montagu  Browne.”  Among  soil 
notes  on  churches  of  this  part  of  Esq 
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;urs  the  following  note  (p.  152)Jas  to 
senstead  : — 

The  rood-screen  is  weJI-preserved  XVth 
/ury  work,  and  contains  a  representation  of 
Edmund’s  martyrdom.” 

’ossibly  this  entry  may  be  a  careless 
'take,  for  the  rest  of  the  church  notes 
this  book  have  several  blunders, 
there  ever  was  a  rood-screen  in  this 
rch  in  comparatively  modern  times, 
must  have  disappeared  before  Mr. 
■kling’s  account  •  of  wGreenstead  was 
ned  in  the  “  forties.”  There  js  this 
be  said  in  favour  of  Hr.  Montagu 
wne’s  statement,  namely,  that  the 
ited  panel  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
>ne  that  might  well  have  formed  part 
he  lower  panels  of  a  screen  for  a  small 
rch.  If  such  a  screen  had  been 
troyed  in  some  church warde 

utifying,”  this  particular  panel  might 
'have  been  saved  from  destruction 
some  pious  parishioner. 

;  may  interestTsome  to  know  that  the 
sters  of  this  parish,  from  1561  to  1812, 
e£ privately  printed  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
p  in  1892  ;  a  copy  can  be  seen  at 
British  Museum.  They  contain,  how- 
",  no  entry  in  any  way  relating  to  the 
ic  of  the  church. 

- — - - 

NOTES. 


ie  Phil*  ^  suggestion  recently  made 
emples.  by  Professor  Forbes  is  that 
the  construction  of  a  dam  at 
third  cataract  would  entirely  obviate 
necessity  for  raising  the  Assuan  dam, 
would  thereby  save  the  temples  of 
£e  from  further  submersion.  The 
is  an  attractive  one,  but  even 
ming  its  practicability,  we  have 
1  reasons  for  thinking  it  will  not 
mend  itself  to  Lord  Cromer  and  Sir 
iam  Garstin,  upon  whom  now  vir- 
ly  devolves  the  responsibility  of 
ling  the  details  of  the  forthcoming 
ation  programme.  In  the  first  place, 
nay  point  out  that  it  was  long  ago 
led  by  the  Public  Works  Department 
imperative  reasons  exist  for  the 
dishment  of  a  single  reservoir  of 
le  capacity  at  the  threshold  of  Egypt 
er,  and  the  hastily-formed  opinion 
of  so  distinguished  an  engineer  as 
essor  Forbes  will  scarcely  suffice  to 
ge  the  deliberate  policy  of  engineers 
have  made  Egyptian  irrigation  the 
jet  of  special  study  for  many  years, 
mst  not  be  forgotten  that  the  third 
:act  is  some  420  miles  south  of 
an,  a  distance  involving  considerable 
^oration  of  precious  summer  water, 
requiring  about  twenty-three  days 
the  passage  of  water  to  the  point 
•e  it  is  first  required.  Therefore  the 
ion  of  storage  in  reservoirs  so  widely 
rated  would  be  undesirable,  and 
d  not  secure  for  Egypt  the  condition 
ved  to  be  absolutely  necessary — that 
to  have  near  at  hand,  at  the  point 
e  the  Nile  enters  Egypt,  a  reserve 
iter  to  meet  any  contingencies  which 
t  arise.”  Moreover,  the  loss  by 
oration  in  the  two  reservoirs  would 
early  double  that  in  the  deepened 
voir  at  Assuan,  owing  to  duplica- 
of  the  exposed  surface.  Finally,  j 
ave  the  financial  side  of  the  question,  ■ 
cost  of  a  new  dam  would  probably  i 
sd  2,500,000/.,  whereas  the  Assuan  ; 
can  be  raised  for  about  500,000/., 
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a  difference  of  at  least  2,000,000 
to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  annual 
charges  entailed  by  the  necessity  for  a 
second  staff  of  officials  at  the  new  dam, 
which  the  Egyptian  Government  could 
not  be  expected  to  authorise  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  a  project  that  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  its  expert  advisers. 


The  A.t  various  times  during  the 

s‘“P;°n  construction  of  the  Simplon 

Tunnel  work  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  influx  of  water  from  under¬ 
ground  springs.  In  the  autumn  of  1901 
a  stream  of  water  burst  into  the  Italian 
workings,  and,  attaining  a  discharge 
of  nearly  8,000  gallons  per  minute, 
speedily  converted  the  two  headings  into 
canals.  Several  months  elapsed  before 
the  flow  could  be  overcome,  and  no 
sooner  had  this  been  effected  than  a 
tremendous  fall  of  rock  took  place. 
Timber  struts  and  shores,  of  20  in. 
diameter,  were  repeatedly  broken  like 
tinder,  and  the  boring  machinery  had 
to  be  dismounted  on  three  successive 
occasions.  Finally  the  unstable  rock 
was  held  up  by  means  of  heavy  steel 
frames  placed  at  intervals  of  from  1  to 
3  ft.  apart.  The  experience  of  the 
Italians  has  been  unfortunate  through¬ 
out,  for  they  have  had  to  deal  with 
floodings,  rock  slips,  high  temperatures, 
and  exceedingly  hard  strata.  It  now 
appears  that  the  turn  of  the  Swiss 
engineers  has  come,  as  only  last  week  a 
spring  of  boiling  water  was  tapped,  with 
a  discharge  estimated  at  18,000  gallons 
per  minute.  This  new  influx  has  resulted, 
unhappily,  in  serious  loss  of  life,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  Swiss  engineer  who 
has  investigated  the  condition  of  the 
workings,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  tunnel  will  ever  be  completed.  At 
the  present  time  we  cannot  accept  this 
report  as  final,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
most  difficult  to  deal  with  a  formidable 
spring  of  hot  water  in  space  so  confined 
as  that  offered  by  the  headings  of  the 
tunnel.  As  about  10  miles,  out  of  the 
total  length  of  12  miles  458  yards,  have 
already  been  driven,  it  would  be  singu¬ 
larly  unfortunate  if  the  final  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  work  were  to  become  neces- 
sary.  We  still  hope  that  the  indomitable 
energy  and  great  resources  of  the 
engineers,  which  have  served  to  over¬ 
come  so  many  difficulties  in  the  past, 
may  once  more  triumph  over  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


The  Third-  The  fatal  accident  to  a 
ofaiTractioenl  so^er  w^°  endeavoured  to 
cross  the  line  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Southport  Electric  Railway  last 
week,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
recent  fatalities  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
ways,  raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  third-rail  system  of  electric  traction 
is  the  proper  one  to  adopt  on  railways. 
An  unguarded  third  rail  must  always 
be  a  source  of  danger  not  only  to  tres¬ 
passers,  but  also  to  guards  and  porters. 
The  anxiety  caused  by  fear  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  rail  will  make  them  ! 
less  careful  in  looking  out  for  approach-  i 
ing  trains,  and  so  may  also  cause 
accidents  indirectly.  Where  electric  j 
traction  is  adopted  the  trains  are  gener¬ 
ally  reduced  in  weight  and  run  much 
more  frequently,  and  thus  the  permanent- 
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way  men  will  have  to  keep  a  sharper 
lookout  for  trains,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  careful  never  to  touch  the  rail. 
In  some  lines  in  America  the  third  rail 
is  protected  by  having  pine  planks 
fixed  over  it,  and  this  not  only  protects 
the  officials,  but  also  is  of  great  use  in 
snowy  weather.  In  this  country,  how¬ 
ever,  the  permanent-way  men  apparently 
prefer  working  on  the  line  with  the  third 
rail  entirely  unguarded,  as  they  can 
make  the  necessary  repairs  much  more 
quickly  in  this  case.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  third-rail  method  of  traction  has 
this  inherent  objection— that  if  you  leave 
the  third  rail  unguarded  the  line  is 
dangerous  to  porters,  etc.  ;  and  if  you 
guard  it  effectively,  then  the  permanent- 
way  men  are  in  danger  owing  to  the 
limited  time  at  their  disposal  in  order 
to  make  necessary  repairs.  In  our 
opinion,  the  best  method  will  be  one  in 
which  the  trains  get  their  current  from 
a  trolley  wire  supported  at  the  side  of 
the  line,  so  that  repairs  can  be  made  to 
the  electric  part  of  the  system  without 
interrupting  the  traffic  and  without 
undue  haste.  The  permanent-way  men 
in  this  case  have  only  to  look  out  for 
approaching  trains,  and  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  the  traffic  being  interrupted 
by  one  of  them  dropping  a  spanner 
or  a  pick  on  a  “  live  ”  rail.  With  this 
system,  which  is  widely  used  on  the 
Continent,  very  high  alternating  pres¬ 
sures  can  be  safely  used.  It  may  be 
used  also  in  conjunction  with  a  600- volt 
direct-current  third-rail  system,  such  as 
will  be  used  by  the  Underground  Electric 
Railways  Company  of  London.  The 
British  Thomson-Houston  and  the 
British  Westinghouse  Company  are  both 
prepared  to  supply  “  series  ”  motors 
which  will  operate  equally  well  either 
with  low-pressure  direct  current  or  high- 
pressure  alternating.  The  overhead  wires 
required  for  this  land  of  railway  will 
be  quite  different  from  those  used  with 
tramcars. 


Processional-  REFERENCE  to  the  plan 

and  K W  and  two  views  published  in 
our  number  ol  November  2, 
1901,  will  show  how  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s 
approved  designs  provide  for  a  rearrange¬ 
ment-  of  the  railings  and  their  gate- 
entrances  which  enclose  the  fore-court 
of  Buckingham  Palace.  The  designs 
embrace  the  abolition  of  the  middle  gates 
and  the  substitution  of  two  gateways, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial.  The  two  side  gateways  will 
give  access  from  the  Palace  to  the  new 
“  Queen’s-garden  ”  and  to  the  Pro¬ 
cessional-road  beyond,  as  well  as  to  the 
two  new  roads  from  the  “  Queen’s 
garden  ”  which  communicate  with  Green 
and  St.  James’s  Parks,  Constitution 
Hill,  Birdcage  Walk,  and  Buckingham 
Palace-road.  The  alteration  involves  a 
removal,  which  is  now  nearly  completed, 
of  the  stone  piers  and  railings  and  their 
reconstruction  a  short  distance  north¬ 
eastwards  into  alignment  with  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  Memorial.  Thus  will 
disappear  what  has  hitherto  been  known 
as  the  Sovereign’s-gate,  whilst  the 
two  new  gateways  will  be  fitted  with 
the  gates  from  the  Secretaries’ -gateway 
and  a  copy  which  is  being  made  of  them. 
When,  in  1847,  Blore  enclosed  with  a 
fourth  block  the  quadrangle  of  the  Palace 
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as  completed  by  Nash  in  July,  1837, 
the  fore-court  was  enlarged  on  that  side 
and  enclosed  with  piers  and  railings 
designed  by  Decimus  Burton,  the  sculp¬ 
ture  being  by  John  Thomas.  Three 
years  subsequently  Nash’s  Marble  Arch, 
erected  in  1825-7  on  the  ground  now  con¬ 
verted  as  Queen’ s-garden,  was  removed 
to  Cumberland-gate,  Hyde  Park. 


The  Bridge,  IT  appears  that  the  bridge  is 
Kingston-on-  to  be  rebuilt,  or  at  any  rate 
reconstructed,  in  connexion 
with  a  project  for  running  tramway-cars 
from  Hampton  Wick  to  Kingston  market¬ 
place,  and  thence  by  the  Surbiton- 
road  to  Ewell  and  Epsom.  A  wooden 
bridge  at  Kingston  is  cited  in  a  close  Roll 
of  7th  Henry  TIL,  and,  London  Bridge 
excepted,  it  was  the  most  ancient  across 
the  Thames.  In  1607  a  severe  frost 
broke  the  wooden  bridge,  which  Aubrey 
says  had  a  length  of  168  yds. 
Old  charters  and  other  records  testify 
that  from  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  at 
least,  until  1828  the  bridge  was  toll- 
free.  An  Act  having  been  obtained  in 
1825,  the  first  stone  of  the  existing 
structure  was  laid  by  Lord  Liverpool 
on  November  7  of  that  year,  and  on 
July  17,  1828,  the  bridge  was  opened  by 
the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
Queen  Adelaide.  The  Exchequer  Bill 
Loan  Commissioners,  to  whom  the 
trustees  applied  for  a  loan  of  45,000/. 
referred  the  plans,  specifications,  etc., 
prepared  by  Edward  Lapidge,  County 
Surveyor,  to  Telford,  their  Engineer,  who 
made  a  favourable  report;  but,  since  the 
Act  limited  to  40,000/.  the  sum  to  be 
raised,  Lapidge  modified  his  plans  accord¬ 
ingly.  About  that  sum  was  expended  upon 
the  entire  works,  with  the  approaches, 
the  bridge  itself  costing  26,800 /.  Con¬ 
structed  chiefly  of  brick,  with  ashlar 
of  Portland  stone,  it  consists  of  five 
elliptical  arches ;  the  middle  arch  has 
a  span  of  60  ft.,  with  a  versed  sine  of 
19  ft.  ;  the  two  arches  on  either  side 
have  spans  of  56  ft.  and  52  ft.  and  rise 
18  ft.  3  in.  and  16  ft.  6  in.  respectively. 
The  foundations  were  laid  upon  the 
substratum  of  blue  clay  which  lies 
under  all  the  river-bed  at  that  spot. 
The  bridge  is  382  ft.  long  between  the 
extremes  of  the  abutments,  and  is  25  ft. 
wide  between  the  balustrades.  The 
gradient-rate  of  either  incline  is  1  in  40 ; 
the  ratio  of  the  piers  to  the  span  of  the 
arches  is  about  1  to  6.  The  abutments 
are  terminated  with  low  towers  or 
bastions ;  a  cornice  and  balustrade, 
with  the  recesses  or  refuge-places  that 
project  over  the  piers,  give  bold  relief 
to  the  general  elevation.  The  lowest 
summer  level  of  the  stream  falls  to  about 
6  ft.  below  the  springing  line  of  the 
arches.  Official  reports  made  some  years 
ago  show  that  the  control  of  the  fabric 
was  vested  in  a  trust  whose  estate 
comprises  various  gifts  connected  with 
the  revenues  of  the  Corporation  of 
Kingston ;  and  the  trustees,  as  lords  of 
the  manor,  own  the  river’s  banks  in  the 
town,  some  of  the  aits,  two-thirds  of  the 
bridge-wharf  revenues,  and  gifts  made 
for  repair  of  the  bridge,  the  rental  of 
about  2,500/.  being  managed  by  two 
bridge-wardens.  The  average  annual 
payment  on  account  of  the  original 
loan  has  been  between  700/.  and  800/.  ; 
the  bridge  is  now  free  from  tolls.  Lapidge 


exhibited  a  view  of  the  bridge  at  the 
Royal  Academy  rooms  in  1828.  The  Act 
we  mention  above  is  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  125  ; 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  shore  works  for 
the  bridge  was  due  to  the  taking  of  a 
fresh  site  a  short  distance  up-stream 
from  that  of  the  old  bridge. 


Progres,  of  A  years  ag°  .the  turbine. 

the  steam  which  in  principle  is  the 
Turbine.  form  of  the  steam 

engine,  was  looked  upon  as  a  type  of 
prime  mover  that  could  never  come 
into  general  use,  owing  to  its  excessive 
steam  consumption.  Thanks  to  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  of 
those  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
the  efficiency  of  the  turbine  has  been 
made  to  surpass  that  of  the  reciprocating 
engine,  and  in  almost  every  department 
of  engineering  the  new  type  of  motor  now 
finds  extensive  application.  In  marine 
engineering,  as  our  readers  already  know, 
the  turbine  has  been  adopted  with  most 
satisfactory  results,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  new  turbine  steamer  Manxman, 
built  by  Messrs.  Vickers,  Sons,  and 
Maxim  for  the  Midland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  has  established  a  record  for  turbine- 
driven  merchant  vessels  during  her 
recent  official  trials,  as  regards  both 
speed  and  fuel  consumption.  Electrical 
engineers  throughout  the  world  are 
busily  occupied  in  the  construction  of 
turbines  for  the  equipment  of  generating 
stations,  and  mechanical  engineers  are 
devoting  increased  attention  to  the 
design  and  perfection  of  new  varieties 
of  the  engine  itself.  A  striking  instance 
of  the  importance  attached  to  the  new 
branch  of  industry  thus  created  is  to 
be  found  in  the  announcement  made  this 
week  by  a  firm  specially  identified  with 
reciprocating  engines  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  unprofitable  business  the 
directors  have  decided  to  open  up  new 
branches  of  trade,  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  being  the  manufacture  of  steam 
turbines.  That  this  company,  holding 
the  premier  position  in  connexion  with 
a  certain  form  of  steam  engine,  should 
thus  be  driven  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
rival  motor  is  indeed  a  triumph  for 
the  turbine. 

Electricity  in  Agcording  to  the  Electrician 
Building  of  last  week, the  erection  of  the 

Operations.  new  Home  Office  buildings  in 
Westminster  furnishes  us  with  an  object 
lesson  of  the  relative  advantages  of  steam 
and  electric  driving  in  building  opera¬ 
tions.  We  are  told  that  steam  and 
electric  mortar  pans  are  both  being 
employed  in  doing  practically  identical 
work.  Taking  a  week  of  fifty  hours  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  it  is  said  that  the 
cost  of  the  steam-driven  pan  is  21.  for 
coal  and  21.  for  labour,  while  the  total 
costs  of  the  electrically-driven  pan  does 
not  exceed  25s.  under  the  worst  condi¬ 
tions.  The  large  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  coal  and  the  cost  of  the  electricity 
must  be  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
electric  motor  is  always  ready  to  work. 
With  steam,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
amount  of  coal  has  to  be  expended  in 
raising  it  to  the  required  pressure  before 
operations  can  begin.  A  steam  engine 
requires  the  constant  attention  of  a 
driver,  whilst  a  good  electric  motor  can 
be  operated  by  anyone  by  simply  moving 
a  switch.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
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adoption  of  electricity  in  working  j 
cranes,  etc.,  used  in  erecting  this  build 
has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  10tf 
week.  In  our  opinion,  when  elector 
energy  can  be  had  from  public  mains 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  building  a 
moderate  rate,  then  electric  driving! 
more  economical  than  steam  drivii 
Incidentally,  electric  driving  has 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  deadline 
and  the  operation  of  lowering  hea 
weights  very  slowly  can  be  done  w 
greater  nicety.  It  has  to  be  remember 
however,  that  electric  motors  should; 
put  up  by  a  competent  electrician  in  i 
first  place,  as  great  care  has  to  be  tak 
even  with  the  so-called  “enclosed  motor 
to  protect  them  from  dust. 


Thc  Last  week  the  “  trial  ”  i 
Motor  of  a  new  motor  omnibus  t 
mm  T1S.  hgjgjPJgd  throughout 
daily  Press  with  a  degree  of  innocn 
enthusiasm  almost  equal  to  that  wh 
might  appropriately  be  excited  by  1 
practical  consummation  of  some  grr 
and  novel  invention.  What  the  pul. 
were  expected  to  believe  was  “  an  infc 
esting  experiment  to  test  the  capabilit 
of  motor  omnibuses  ”  was  merely  i 
demonstration  in  our  backward  met.1 
polis  of  a  fact  thoroughly  recognised! 
large  provincial  cities  like  Birminghai 
where  the  advantage  and  practicabil 
of  the  motor  omnibus  are  perfec 
familiar  to  all  who  use  the  public  stree 
The  “  trial  ”  was  no  trial,  and  1 
“  experiment  ”  no  experiment, 
foreigners  ^who  visit  our  capital 
sluggish  conservatism  in  many  respei 
must  convey  a  very  unflattering  pictv 
of  national  enterprise,  while  to  p; 
vincials  the  same  characteristic  is ; 
perfect  laughing-stock.  But  in  additi' 
to  the  plethoric  habit  of  London,  regard 
as  an  entity,  we  fear  there  is  some  hai 
feeling  of  superiority,  perhaps  due  to  t 
enormous  dimensions  of  the  place,  givi\ 
rise  to  the  idea  that  things  successful  i 
little  towns,  like  Glasgow,  Liverpo) 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  mi^i 
break  down  under  the  responsibility  a 
excitement  attending  their  introductii 
to  so  important  a  city  as  the  capital  t 
the  British  Empire.  However  this  mi 
be,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  day1 
the  antiquated  horse-drawn  omnibun 
is  at  last  approaching  its  inevitable  en 


Sanitary  In  July>  l902.  Dr.  B1 
Condition  of  strode  reported  to  the  Lo> 

Whitehaven.  ^  i 

Government  Board  upon  i 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  the  Borou 
of  Whitehaven,  and  upon  the  sanitd 
administration  of  the  Town  Counn 
Dr.  Farrar  has  now  been  instructed  1 
report  on  the  progress  since  Dr.  Bl 
strode’s  inspection.  In  respect  to  1 
water  supply,  he  reports  that  the  Coub 
have  now  a  lake  works  inspector  wi 
resides  at  the  lake  side,  and  submits  ' 
the  Horough  Engineer  fand  Surveyor 
weekly  report  upon  the  height  of  wa'; 
in  the  lake,  the  condition  of  the  gauji 
the  rainfall,  and  other  matters.  ! 
also  inspects  and  reports  any  nuisano 
which  may  occasionally  arise  in  ft 
vicinity  of  the  lake.  In  regard  to  lioui 
drainage,  it  is  admitted  /that  in  |mail 
cases  drains  pass*  under ^the  ^houses, 
the  local  committee  maintainjrhat  in  it 
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Id-constructed  town  like  Whitehaven 
1  is  impossible  to  avoid  this.  Whenever 
defect  arises  in  a  house,  the  Council 
ruse  any  drain  which  passes  under  it 
)  be  embedded  in  concrete  and  properly 
entilated.  There  still  remain,  however, 
large  number  of  dwellings  in  which  the 
ater- closets  are  in  altogether  improper 
tuations  ( e.g .,  un ventilated  closets  in 
filar s,  opening  directly  into  living 
boms),  and  Dr.  Farrar  found  several 
ises  of  tenements,  the  occupants  of 
hich  could  only  reach  their  water- 
ioset  by  going  out  into  the  street  and 
bund  two  corners  into  an  adjoining 
3urt.  The  Town  Council  have,  how- 
ker,  displayed  considerable  activity  in 
pmedying  some  of  the  more  gross  sanitary 
efects  in  courts  and  alleys  bv  additional 
ater-closets  and  improved  ventilation 
nd  lighting  ;  but,  as  many  of  the  court 
ouses  consist  of  back-to-back  tenements 
bterly  devoid  of  through  ventilation, 
le  problem  of  ventilation  cannot  be 
msidered  to  have  been  solved.  Several 
>urts  have  been  provided  with  electric 
ght,  but  far  too  many  are  still  left  in 
irkness.  Dr.  Farrar  estimates  that 
lere  are  at  least  from  120  to  200  houses, 
ostly  in  back-to-back  blocks,  and  in 
rery  case  without  through  ventilation 
r  proper  lighting,  which  ought  to  be 
smolished,  not  only  as  insanitary  in 
lemselves  but  as  obstructive  dwellings. 


A  correspondent  draws 
A  MoUffer.C°nt  °ur  attention  to  the  terms 
of  an  advertisement  by  the 
orough  Council  of  Paddington  which 
is  appeared  in  our  columns,  in  which 
Le  Council  ask  for  applications  for  an 
ppointmont  as  draughtsman  in  their 
irveyor’s  office.  The  candidate  is 
quired  not  only  to  be  a  “  neat  draughts- 
an,”  but  to  be  “  experienced  in  sewer- 
*e  and  drainage  works,  the  examination 
:  plans,  designs  of  works  of  construction 
icluding  those  of  iron  and  steel),” 
id  not  to  employ  himself  (even  out  of 
s  time  apparently)  in  any  other  work 
hatsoever  without  the  express  per- 
ission  in  each  case  by  a  resolution  of 
le  Council.  The  terms  of  the  require- 
ents  would  almost  imply  that  it  was 
surveyor  that  the  Council  wished 
>  engage,  rather  than  a  surveyor’s 
'aughtsman  ;  and  to  a  person  with  these 
irious  and  very  important  acquirements 
ley  offer  the  salary  of  120/.  a  year ! 
Whether  the  condition  of  supply  and 
emand  in  the  surveyor’s  profession  is 
ich  that  there  are  men  with  these 
nquirements  who  would  be  tempted 
y  such  a  salary  we  do  not  know ; 
lit  the  contrast  between  the  require- 
ents  and  the  salary  offered  is,  at  all 
rents,  not  very  creditable  to  the  per- 
jptions  of  the  Paddington  Council. 

I  they  have  only  120/.  to  spare  for 
n  assistant  in  their  Surveyor’s  office, 
ley  might  at  least  have  confined  their 
emands  to  something  more  in  keeping 
ith  the  salary  offered. 

Changes  at  AN  imposing  mass  of  build- 
Finsbury-  ings  is  in  course  of  being 
square.  erected  at  the  west  corner  of 
be  north  side  of  the  square,  with  an 
xtended  return  front  along  the  City-road, 
the  premises  are  being  built  by  Messrs.  E. 
I.awranoe  and  Sons,  contractors,  after 
■Ir.  Belcher’s  plans  and  designs,  for  the 


life  assurance  offices  of  the  Royal  London 
Friendly  Society,  and,  we  are  informed, 
constitute  the  first  portion  of  a  scheme 
for  rebuilding  most  of  that  side  of  the 
square  as  the  leasehold  interests  in  the 
adjoining  property  gradually  expire.  A 
similar  change  will  also  be  carried  out 
along  the  south  side  of  the  square,  where 
No.  50,  at  the  corner  of  Finsbury-pave- 
ment,  has  been  rebuilt  by  Messrs.  J. 
Greenwood  and  Co.,  contractors,  after 
designs  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Con- 
standuros,  as  the  head  offices  of  the 
London  and  Manchester  Industrial 
Assurance  Company,  who  removed 
thither  two  or  three  months  ago.  The 
new  premises  are  part  of  a  large  block  for 
which  the  plans  and  designs  have  been 
approved  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  own  the  freehold  of  the 
land.  Finsbury-square  was  laid  out  in 
1787-8,  the  houses  being  built  by  George 
Dance,  the  younger.  Those  on  the  west 
side  have  an  ornamented  and  continuous 
fa9ade.  A  branch  of  a  well-known 
banking  company  occupies  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  that  side,  by  Chiswell- 
street,  which,  we  understand,  was  at  first 
built  for  Caslon,  the  type-founder ;  the 
premises  were  subsequently  taken  by 
Lackington,  Allen,  and  Co.  for  their 
famous  print  shop,  the  “  Temple  of 
the  Muses,”  depicted  in  T.  Tegg’s  large 
aquatint  drawing  of  1789.  At  the  south¬ 
east  corner  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  practised 
as  a  physician.  He  was  the  founder,  with 
Lord  Brougham,  Bentham,  Wilkie,  and 
Cobbett,  of  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  and  its  first  president  from 
1824  until  his  death  on  December  1,  1841. 


Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley’s  short 

Cathedrals,  paper  at  the  Church  Con- 
gress,  on  “  Cathedrals  :  their 
History  and  Use,”  is  a  very  eloquent 
summary  of  the  place  which  the  Cathe¬ 
drals  occupy  in  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  nation,  and  their  effect  on  the  mind 
of  to-day.  He  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  Cathedrals  were  really  built 
“  by  the  will  of  the  people,”  by  united 
gifts  of  labour  and  money.  In  the  case  of 
York  Minster,  for  instance,  “  the  stone 
for  the  building  was  chiefly  a  free  gift 
of  the  Vavasour  family,  while  the  Ladye 
Chapel  was  partly  constructed  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Thoresby  with  the  stone  of  an  old 
palace  at  Sherburn,  near  Leeds.  Thus 
we  see  how  clerics  and  lay-people  alike 
had  their  share  in  the  erection  of  the 
Cathedral.”  Speaking  of  the  educational 
effect  of  the  Cathedrals  to  the  modern 
mind,  Mr.  Bodley  says  : — 

“  We  may  be  sure  that  our  Cathedrals  call  out 
and  foster  the  imagination  of  the  young.  I 
remember  when  a  child  being  at  York,  and 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  coming  into  sight  of 
the  Minster.  It  was  the  first  Cathedral  I  had 
seen,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  and 
the  awe  that  the  mighty  fabric  gave  me.  It 
seemed  like  a  great  cliff,  wrought  over  with 
beauty  and  stamped  with  dignity.  Such  was  a 
first  impression. 

“  And  age  does  not  stale  the  effects  that  these 
great  works  produce  on  the  mind.  For  there  is 
a  mystery  and  a  well-nigh  inexhaustible  mine  of 
interest  about  them.  They  bring  us  to  our 
knees,  and  they  elevate  our  souls.  Their 
founders  and  their  builders  have  long  passed, 
but  their  work  is  potent  and  remains — remains  to 
teach,  to  add  beauty  to  a  beautiful  world,  and 
to  lift  our  hearts,  with  their  lofty  dignity,  to  a 
calm,  a  quiet  atmosphere — -with  4  less  of  earth 
and  more  of  heaven.’  ” 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  what 
a  difference  there  would  be  in  our  feelings 
and  our  associations  to-day,  if  our  great 


Cathedrals  had  never  existed,  or  had  been 
swept  away  before  our  time.  They  arc 
one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  national  poetry. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Phillips 

TlGaneries!er  ^ave  011  view  at 

Leicester  Galleries  a  very 
interesting  miscellaneous  collection  of 
water-colours  by  living  and  deceased 
artists  of  the  English  school.  They 
are  mostly  small  works,  but  include 
some  sketches  by  De  Wint  and  Collier 
which  are  very  characteristic  examples  of 
the  slighter  and  more  rapid  work  of  these 
two  masters  of  true  water-colour  art. 
Then  we  have  two  or  three  examples  of 
Prout  at  his  best,  especially  the  fine 
and  powerful  drawing  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta ;  an  “  Old  Manor  House  ”  by 
Girtin ;  a  “  River  Scene  ”  by  Cox, 
remarkable  in  its  contrast  between  the 
tender  and  delicate  treatment  of  the  sky 
and  the  minute  finish  (very  unusual  with 
Cox)  of  the  boat  and  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  a  drawing  of  “  Fishing  Boats 
at  Sea  ”  by  Cotman,  which  is  curiously 
like  a  Turner  sea-piece ;  Turner’s  own 
little  drawing  of  “  Nemi  ”  ;  Varley’s 
interesting  drawing  of  the  “  Vauxhall  ” 
of  his  day,  with  old  Vauxhall  Bridge 
seen  under  the  trees ;  and  Collier’s 
large  and  grand  drawing  of  “  Arundel,” 
an  old  friend  which  we  remember  many 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  standard  water¬ 
colour  exhibitions.  Among  the  works 
by  living  artists  is  Sir  J.  Linton’s  admir¬ 
able  scene  of  Gil  Bias  at  the  tavern, 
another  old  acquaintance — a  work  quite 
exceptional  in  the  humour  and  character 
of  the  figures  as  well  as  in  its  thoroughness 
of  execution.  In  contrast  with  this 
collection  illustrating  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  art,  we  are  invited  in  the 
adjoining  room  to  admire  the  ugliness 
and  eccentricity  of  art  in  various  works 
by  Mr.  Conder  and  Mr.  W.  Rothenstein. 
Mr.  Conder’s  designs  for  fans  and  drawings 
of  interiors  show  a  remarkable  feeling, 
no  doubt,  for  colour,  but  there  it  ends  ; 
the  rest  is  badly  drawn  nudes  (drawing 
the  figure  being  apparently  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  now)  and  not  a  little  vulgarity 
of  subject  and  suggestion ;  while  Mr. 
Rothenstein’s,  though  escaping  this  latter 
reproach,  have  not  even  beauty  of  colour. 
Yet  we  are  invited  in  the  elaborate 
preface  to  the  catalogue  to  regard  these 
as  important  developments  of  “  the 
serious  art  which  makes  the  delight  of 
the  world.”  If  so,  it  is  surely  the  worse 
either  for  the  world,  or  for  art,  or  for  both. 


The  death  of  M.  Bartholdi, 
MTBarthoeidi.  the  sculptor,  has  naturally 
attracted  a  good  deal  of 
public  attention,  for  the  author  of  the 
colossal  statue  of  Liberty  at  the  entrance 
to  New  York  harbour  has  in  that  immense 
and  conspicuous  work,  the  largest  cast 
statue  in  existence,  a  continual  memorial 
of  world- wide  fame.  Yet  we  could  hardly 
call  him  a  sculptor  of  genius.  He  was 
a  very  clever  artist,  with  evidently  a 
great  deal  of  energy  and  strength  of  will ; 
but  his  fame  is  rather  that  of  a  producer 
of  large  than  of  great  works  ;  and  there 
are  many  French  sculptors  who  have 
modelled  no  colossi,  whose  death  would 
leave  a  much  more  serious  gap  in  the 
artistic  world.  Sculpture  is  not  to  be 
valued  or  estimated  by  acreage  of  surface. 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  appears  that  two  Salons  at  Paris  are  in 
a  state  of  war  :  the  “  New  ”  Salon  (now  fourteen 
years  old)  and  the  Salon  d’Automne,  only  a 
year  old  and  already  the  subject  of  angry  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  first,  which  opens  in  spring,  wishes 
to  forbid  its  members  to  exhibit  in  the  second, 
which  opens  in  October.  Having  been  a 
failure  last  year  at  the  Petit  Palais,  the  Salon 
d’Automne  now  aspires  to  the  Grand  Palais, 
where  its  success  is  very  doubtful.  Several 
members  of  the  New  Salon,  among  them  such 
important  artists  as  M.  Besnard  and  M. 
Carriere,  in  spite  of  its  formal  regulation  for¬ 
bidding  its  members  to  exhibit  elsewhere, 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  Salon  d’Automne  ;  and 
the  new  Salon  (the  Societe  Nationale),  which 
is  rather  afraid  of  a  rival,  insists  on  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  its  restrictions.  The  subject  is  exciting 
passionate  interest  among  the  Paris  public  ; 
but  it  really  resolves  itself  into  a  “  querelle 
de  boutique?'  The  two  traditional  Salons  do 
not  suffice  for  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
exhibitors,  nor  content  all  the  different  artistic 
groups.  Hence  the  succession  of  minor  exhi¬ 
bitions  which  call  themselves  salons,  attract 
a  little  of  the  attention  of  amateurs,  and  then 
disappear.  The  true  and  leading  French 
artists  of  the  day  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
rivalries,  and  merely  leave  them  alone. 

The  public  are  now  able  to  see  for  themselves 
how  much  superior  is  the  new  Metropolitan 
station  of  the  Place  de  l’Opdra  to  the  fantastic 
designs — “  style  Guimard  ” — of  the  existing 
entrances  to  the  underground  stations.  The 
Place  de  l’Opera  station  is  designed  by  M. 
Cassien  Bernard,  the  architect  of  the  Alexandre 
III.  bridge,  who  has  treated  the  exterior  of 
the  station  in  a  very  simple  manner  and  with 
a  low  elevation.  Instead  of  a  fidgety  iron¬ 
work  design  there  is  a  stone  balustrade  in 
Louis  Quinze  style,  on  a  curved  plan,  where 
a  series  of  colonnettes  alternate  with  blocks 
of  polished  marble.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  pavement  of  polished  granite,  of  which 
the  steps  are  also  formed.  The  new  station, 
which  will  soon  be  open  to  the  public,  has  exit 
galleries  so  planned  as  all  to  lead  into  a  large 
open  staircase  onto  the  Place  de  1’ Opera : 
and  thus  all  the  traffic  of  the  three  superposed 
lines  can  be  worked  with  a  single  outer  entrance, 
which  is  9  metres  in  width  of  opening. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Municipality  of 
Paris  was  rather  uncertain  in  its  ideas  as  to  the 
future  use  of  the  Petit  Palais,  an  artist  who 
was  a  specialist  in  sporting  pictures  wished  to 
organise  there  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
carriages,  harness,  and  liveries  of  all  dates. 
This  was  refused  ;  but  now,  with  the  influential 
support  of  M.  Detaille,  the  scheme  seems  likely 
to  be  revived  at  Versailles,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  form,  at  the  old  “  D  curies  Royales,”  a 
collection  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  elements 
exist  already  at  C’luny  and  the  Grand  Trianon, 
where  are  preserved  the  State  carriages  which 
have  been  used  by  Louis  XV.,  Napoleon, 
Charles  X..  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon  III. 
There  are  private  collectors  of  relics  of  this 
kind  who  it  is  believed  will  be  willing  to  add  to 
the  proposed  museum,  either  by  the  gift  or  the 
loan  of  objects  of  interest  ;  and  there  is  to  be  a 
section  reserved  for  automobiles.  If  properly 
carried  out  and  the  objects  correctly  dated, 
such  a  museum  will  be  of  no  little  interest. 

The  demolition  of  the  buildings  annexed 
to  the  Bourse,  and  which  so  much  disfigure  its 
facade  towards  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  has  at  last  commenced,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  opening  out  of  the  Bourse  will 
also  be  accompanied  by  the  setting  in  order  of 
the  Rue  du  4  Septembre,  which  has  been  in  a 
state  of  chaos,  for  some  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  works  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
railway. 

M.  Henri  Toussaint  has  been  commissioned 
to  engrave  a  “  frontispiece  ”  for  the  diplomas 
given  by  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes, 
on  which  will  appear  the  portraits  of  the  founders 
of  various  prizes,  Paul  Sedille,  Destors,  Soufacbe, 
and  others.  The  commission  has  come  from 
the  united  body  of  those  who  have  received 
Societe  Centrale  diplomas,  who  wish  thus  to 
honour  the  memory  of  the  founders. 

A  new  legacy  for  the  assistance  of  young 
sculptors  has  been  left  by  the  late  anatomical 
sculptor  Jacques  Talrich  (whose  death  we 
mentioned  some  little  time  since).  This  gives 
the  Aeademie  des  Beaux-Arts  a  permanent 
fund  from  which  to  assist,. at  their  exit  from  the 
Bjole,  those  who  have  tried  for  but  have  not 
obtained  the  Prix  de'  Rome,  and  who  oftfen  find 
themselves  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Sculpture 
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is  a  costly  and  ill-paid  art  which  stands  in  need 
of  the  continual  support  of  the  State  or  the 
municipalities,  and  young  sculptors  without 
any  private  means  (which  is  the  case  with  the 
majority)  have  a  hard  struggle  before  them. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Nancy,  of  the 
eminent  artist  Emile  Galle,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  His  works  count  among  the  best 
productions  of  French  art  of  the  XIXth 
Century.  Galle,  who  devoted  himself  specially 
to  works  in  glass,  terra-cotta,  and  wood, 
equalled  the  greatest  names  among  the  decora¬ 
tive  artists  of  the  past.  His  contributions  to 
the  great  Exhibitions  of  1878,  1889,  and  1900 
were  of  a  remarkable  character,  as  well  as  his 
exhibits  at  the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts 
Decorat ifs  and  the  Salons  of  the  Societe 
Nationale.  His  career  has  been  prematurely 
cut  short  at  a  time  when,  in  spite  of  illness,  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  a  series  of  works  for 
the  coming  exhibition  at  Nancy. 

The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  of  M.  G.  Allar,  architect,  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Esperandieu,  and 
Inspector  of  Works  at  the  Cathedral  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  of  the 
same  city.  He  was  architect  of  many  private 
buildings,  and  had  much  success  in  various 
public  competitions.  In  18S1  the  Societe 
Centrale  awarded  him  their  medal  for  domestic 
architecture. 

The  Societe  Nationale  des  Architectes  has 
just  awarded  the  prizes  in  its  thirteenth  annual 
competition,  the  subject  being  “  A  Hydro¬ 
pathic  Establishment  in  the  Suburbs  of  a  Large 
Town.”  The  jury  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
MM.  Eugene  Chauliat  and  Marcel  Oudin  ;  the 
second  to  M.  Alfred  Schneider ;  the  third  to 
M.  Jules  Pin  ;  and  the  fourth  to  M.  Emmanuel 
S61onier. 

[The  death  of  M.  Bartholdi,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  occurred  since  the  foregoing  letter 
was  sent  off.] 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  of 
the  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
Friday,  last  week,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Association,  at  the  new  premises,  No.  18, 
Tuf ton-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Mi-.  E.  Guy 
Dawber,  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  very  large  gathering  of  students 
and  members. 

The  minutes  and  nominations  having  been 
read,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association: — Messrs.  C.  H. 
Yeoman,  M.  Botting,  L.  Furniss,  G.  L.  Alexander, 
and  C.  Whitby.  It  was  announced  that  the 
following  gentlemen  had  rejoined  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Smith,  L.  Dennis,  and 
C.  R-  H.  Tyndall,  and  Mr.  E.  Prioleau  Warren 
was  elected  a  member  by  acclamation. 

The  President  announced  the  following 
donations  to  the  New  Premises  fund  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  already  published  in  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  Notes,  i.e.,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stephenson,  26Z.  5s.,  and  Mr.  E.  Thornton,  51.  5s. 

Mi'-  Lewis  Ambler.  Hon.  Sec.,  announced  that 
the  <  Jamera  and  Cycling  Club  will  hold  a  meeting 
on  October  1 1.  at  8  p.ru.,  when  papers  by  Messrs. 
>S.  B.  Bolas  and  D.  M.  Mackenzie  will  be  read 
on  “  Westminster  Abbey.” 

Mr.  Ambler  also  announced  that  the  con¬ 
versazioni  will  take  place  on  October  27  at 
No.  18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster.  Invitations 
have  been  sent  out  with  the  recently-issued 
Brown  Book. 

Distribution  of  Prizes,  etc. 

The  President  then  distributed  the  prizes,  etc., 
gained  by  students  last  sesion,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Maurice  E.  Webb,  Advanced  Class  of  Design, 
first  prize,  value  51.  5s.,  Bronze  Medal,  and  pass  for 
Modelling  Class ;  Mr.  G.  Drysdale,  A.  A.  Travelling 
Studentship,  value  25 1.  ;  Mr.  A.  Horsnell,  A.  A.  Travel¬ 
ling  Studentship,  second  prize,  value  51.,  and  Advanced 
Class  of  Design,  second  prize,  and  pass  for  Modelling  ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hallain,  A.  A.  Silver  Medal  and  prize  value 
10/.  10s.  ;  Mr.  D.  G.  Round,  Elementary  Class  of  Design, 
first  prize,  value  3 1.  3s.  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Watson  Hart,  Banister 
Fletcher  Bursary,  value  25  guineas  ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Pinsent, 
Architectural  Union  Company’s  Prize,  value  10/.  ; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hanscomb,  A.  A.  Scholarship,  value  51.  5s., 
and  first  prize  Geometry  Class ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Hodges, 
Andrew  Oliver  Prize,  value  31.  3s.  ;  Mr.  F.  T.  Bush, 
Andrew  Oliver  Prize,  value  21.  2s.,  and  Studio  Prize’ 
Volume  A.  A.  Sketch  Book  ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Davy,  Studio 
Prize,  2  Volumes  of  A.  A.  Sketch  Book,  and  first  prize 
Greek  and  Roman  Class  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Markham,  Studio 
Travelling  Studentship,  value  15/.,  and  Studio  Prize, 
Volume  A.  A.  Sketch  Book  :  Mr.  T.  Braddock,  Studio 
Prize,  Volume  A.  A.  Sketch  Book :  Mr.  H.  M.  Whidding- 
ton,  Studio  Prize,  Volume  A.  A  Sketch  Book:  Mr.  M.  R. 
Martin,  Elementary  Construction  Prize  :  Mr.  H.  L 
Samson,  English  Architecture  prize  :  Mr.  H.  H.  Cliristic, 
Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  prize;  Mr.  A.  T.  Groves, 
Elementary  Physics  prize,  and  Professional  Practice 
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prize  ;  Mr.  T.AW.  Watkins, ’Materials  and  VentL 
prizes  ;  Mr.  I.  T.  Sifton,  Construction  prize  ;|Mr. 
Crawley,  Drainage  prize ;  Mr.  S.  H.  J.  Murch, 
Surveying  Prize  ;  Mr.  A.  Welford,  Day  School  Trav 
Studentship,  value  15/.  ;  Mr.  A.  N.  Peckham,  Day  S 
prize,  volume  A.  A.  Sketch  Book ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Co> 
Day  School  prize,  Volume  A.  A.  Sketch  Book  , 
T.  F.  W.  Grant,  Day  School  prize,  Volume  A.  A.  i 
Book. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  folio 
address  : — 

Gentlemen — The  present  occasion  mark 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Architectural  i 
ciation. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  an  address  has 
made  from  this  chair  in  a  building  dev 
exclusively  to  the  uses  of  the  Association, > 
we  may  well  feel  proud  that  our  effort 
attain  this  result  have  been^crowned  with 
signal  success.  I  do  not  wish  to  weary 
with  an  account  of  how  this  has  come  abo 
all  that  is  ancient  history  and  was  fully  c 
with  in  the  address  of  your  President  last  i 
It  is  my  great  privilege  to  declare  the 
summation  of  our  desires  has  come  to  ] 
and,  after  more  than  half  a  century’s  war 
the  Architectural  Association  has  at  las 
home  cf  its  own. 

For  many  years  past,  our  growing  n 
and  requirements,  and  the  increasing  rol 
members,  rendered  the  removal  from  our 
and  cramped  premises  in  Great  Marlboro 
street  a  necessity — a  change  was  bound  to  c 
sooner  or  later  ;  so  that  when  the  Royal  A; 
tectural  Museum  premises  were  offered' 
together  with  the  leases,  the  Association  l 
gladly  took  the  requisite  steps  to  avail  tl 
selves  of  the  offer,  and  undertook  to  mair 
the  museum  and  to  keep  it  open  to  the  pi 
as  before,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  W.  H.  Jamie 
our  lion,  solicitor,  for  the  infinite  paint, 
took  in  connexion  with  the  transfer  of 
property.  To  meet  our  needs,  the  buili 
required  considerable  alteration,  but  ; 
Committee  felt  that  this  was  the  op 
t  unity  to  obtain  studios  and  lecture  rooms 
that  the  work  of  the  Association  could 
carried  on  properly  without  being  hamperet 
lack  of  space.  It  was  therefore  decided  to. 
the  heavy  outlay  connected  with  the  work  > 
and  for  all,  and  have  thoroughly  useful 
well-equipped  premises.  This  most  impor 
work — the  re-arrangement  of  the  building- 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  and  I  feel  ■ 
we  can  congratulate  both  him  and  ourse 
upon  the  successful  issue  of  his  labours. 

In  addition  to  premises  of  our  own  we  1 
also  an  admirable  collection  of  casts  and  mo 
which  originally  formed  the  Royal  Architect 
Museum,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  t 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  students  and  foi 
very  fitting  adjunct  to  a  society  such  as  c 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  labour  to  am 
for  the  display  of  these  casts  in  some  sor 
chronological  sequence,  but  a  start  has  1 
made,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G 
Lewis,  and  we  hope  in  time  not  only  to  see 
work  completed,  but  a  revised  catalogue  c 
piled,  so  that  both  the  public  and  the  profesi 
may  be  aided  in  their  researches,  and  tak( 
intelligent  interest  in  what  is  a  most  uni 
collection.  This  work,  however,  has  not  l 
accomplished  without  incurring  heavy  respq 
bility,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  Associa: 
has  reached  a  total  of  about  ten  thousand  pom 
Of  this  amount  over  five  thousand  pounds 
been  subscribed,  of  which  the  R.I.B.A.  n 
kindly  contributed  500Z.,  and  a  genei 
donor  has  offered  a  further  sum  of  a  thousi 
pounds  conditionally  upon  the  balance  b< 
raised  before  the  end  of  this  session.  We  n 
therefore,  about  four  thousand  pounds,  an 
feel  sure  all  members  of  the  Association  and 
profession  will  respond  most  generously  to 
appeal  for  help  to  clear  off  this  debt.  If  m 
bers  would  bring  the  matter  before  any  of  tl 
who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  an 
tects  and  the  advancement  of  architect: 
we  might  soon  expect  to  be  free  from 
liabilities  of  this  nature.  Apart  from  thisi 
Association  as  a  body  is  in  a  thoroughly  p: 
perous  condition.  Our  membership  contm 
to  grow  year  by  year,  during  the  past  i 
sessions  at  the  rate  of  over  one  hundred 
annum. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  find  old  and  e 
nent  members  of  the  profession  wishful  to  ei 
themselves  in  our  ranks.  Great  and  varied 
our  work  is,  the  enthusiasm  of  all  is  well  m£ 
tained.  I  feel  sure  a  great  deal  of  this  is  attrit 
able  in  no  small  degree  to  the  able  guidance 
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’  retiring  President,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare,  whose 
.iling  energy,  tact,  and  ability,  have  done 
luck  during  the  past  two  years  to  forward 
very  way  the  interests  of  the  Association, 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Architectural 
►ciation,  as  a  body,  owes  much  of  its  growth 
vitality  to  the  admirable  way  in  which,  in 
past,  it  has  been  served  by  its  Presidents 
Officers,  who  have  spared  neither  time  nor 
t  on  its  behalf,  and  in  taking  up  the  reins 
ffice  for  the  coming  year,  I  feel  a  great 
onsibility  devolves  on  me  to  maintain  this 
'  tradition. 

Education  and  the  Association. 

:ie  Day  School,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr. 
h  P.  G.  Maule,  is  now  firmly  established  in 
new  quarters,  and  the  comfort  and  con- 
ence  of  the  spacious  studios  is  greatly 
reciated  by  both  students  and  instructors — 
ed  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  London 
ore  complete  set  of  rooms  adapted  to  the 
c  of  the  school.  It  is  now  commencing  its 
th  session,  and  has  proved  an  unqualified 
ess,  which  must  be  a  source  of  great 
ification  to  our  past  President,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  to  whose  initiative  the  Day  School 
largely  owes  its  origin.  It  was  a  diffi- 
task  to  fill  the  post  of  headmaster, 
li  Mr.  Arthur  Bolton  so  well  occupied, 
which  ho  relinquished  after  two  years  of 
udging  work.  His  was  a  labour  of  eon- 
•  able  difficulty  in  organising  and  in- 
irating  a  definite  curriculum.  The  selection 
lis  successor,  Mr.  Maule,  entirely  justifies 
high  opinion  your  Committee  had  of  his 
ss  for  the  position,  and  the  Association 
every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
ner  in  which  he  is  carrying  on  this  onerous 
responsible  work.  The  main  idea  of  the  Day 
10I  is  that  pupilage  should  be  preceded  by 
3  special  elementary  training,  preparatory 
itering  an  office.  Many  consider  it  desirable 
a  student  should  be  grounded  systematically 
thoroughly  in  the  rudiments  of  his  work, 
he  may  begin  to  study  the  history  of  arclii- 
ire  and  its  development  in  various  countries, 
obtain  some  insight  into  the  principles  of 
;n  and  construction  at  the  outset  of  his 
itectural  career. 

;  the  expiration  of  either  one  or  two  years 
le  school,  a  student  entering  an  architect’s 
3  will  have  gained  a  sufficient  elementary 
vledge  to  be  able  not  only  to  take  an  intelli- 
interest  in  his  work,  but  to  utilise  to  the 
st  extent  the  results  of  his  preliminary 
ling.  The  advantages  to  a  student  who 
[uipped  beforehand  in  this  way  must  be 
pus  to  all,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in 
a  to  come  the  school  will  be  recognised 
great  service  to  the  profession  at  large, 
have  also  this  session  established  an 
ling  Continuation  School,  under  the  master- 
of  Mr.  T.  Frank  Green,  to  enable  students 
have  passed  through  the  Day  School 
ae  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  systematic  way, 
prrently  with  their  articles  in  an  architect’s 
P* 

po  not  intend  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 
:  of  the  various  evening  classes,  but  I  do 
to  draw  the  attention  of  members  to 
Classes  of  Design — both  Elementary  and 
meed — which  are  visited  by  many  of  the 
eminent  architects  in  London,  who  gener- 
’  give  their  time  to  the  service  of  the  Asso- 
m.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  student  to 
lile  to  work  out  a  series  of  designs,  to  have 
s  examined  ami  criticised  in  open  class,  and 
e  how  his  work  compares  with  that  of  his 
ws.  This  not  only  promotes  a  healthy 
ry,  but  enables  him  to  see  the  progress 
making  and  what  his  capabilities  are,  and 
pe  in  the  coming  session  that  many  more 
join  these  anil  the  other  classes.  (Students 
Id  make  a  point  as  much  as  possible 
loing  this,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
lg  advantage  of  the  training  the  Association 
■i.  The  fees  for  these  various  classes  re- 
>nt  capital  well  invested,  and,  if  only  from 
nmercial  point  of  view,  assistants  can  always 
nand  a  larger  salary  if  properly  equipped. 
Register  of  the  Association  shows  only  too 
ly  that  this  is  so,  as  there  are  always  twenty  - 
per  cent,  more  non-members  wanting  berths 
members. 

le  Architectural  Association  represents  the 
t  educational  body  dealing  exclusively 
the  training  of  architects  in  the  United 
dom,  and  is,  I  think,  the  only  Society  in 
li  teaching  has  been  carried  on  systeraati- 
from  its  foundation  in  1847.  There  are 
rs  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 


the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  London  and  King’s  College,  and 
also  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
Edinburgh,  at  some  of  which  a  regular  courso  of 
study  is  pursued.  Though  there  are  no  less  than 
eighteen  other  architectural  societies  scattered 
throughout  the  provinces,  it  is  only  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Associations  of  Birmingham  and  Ire¬ 
land  that  hold  Classes  of  Construction,  Design, 
and  History.  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Archi¬ 
tectural  (Society,  founded  in  1890,  have,  however, 
established  classes  for  the  teaching  of  Design, 
and  it  has  been  arranged  for  some  of  our 
members  to  visit  periodically  and  criticise  the 
work — our  valued  past-president,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne,  undertaking  it  for  the 
ensuing  session.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
other  societies  would  follow  this  example,  for, 
although  in  many  of  the  places  where  they 
exist  there  are  technical  colleges,  schools  of  art, 
and  institutes,  yet  these  do  not  and  cannot 
train  architects  in  the  systematic  and  thorough 
way  which  is  felt  nowadays  to  be  a  necessity. 

The  question  of  education  occupies  the 
attention  of  most  thinking  men,  and,  as  a 
profession,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  allow 
our  students  to  be  trained  in  the  haphazard 
methods  of  the  past.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  late  Council  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  comprising,  as  it  does,  many  of  the 
soundest  educational  experts  of  the  day,  will 
result  in  the  establishment  of  some  definite 
scheme  of  training  which  can  be  accepted  as 
a  basis  by  the  various  leaching  bodies  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom.  I  feel  sure  the  Architectural 
Association  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
that  w'ould  tend  to  bring  its  work  into  line 
with  this  new  movement,  and  thereby  further 
enlarge  and  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

I  regret  to  announce  that  eleven  members 
have  died  during  the  past  session,  amongst, 
them,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  being  Mr.  C.  lv. 
Roe,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  day 
school  students. 

This  year  has  been  memorable,  in  that  one 
of  our  members,  a  young  and  most  talented  one, 
has  seen  the  inauguration  of  his  design  for 
Liverpool  Cathedral  take  place.  We  most 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott 
on  his  brilliant  success,  and  the  Association, 
as  indeed  the  whole  profession,  will  watch,  with 
keen  interest,  the  development  of  his  great 
work. 

The  Laying-out  of  Streets  and  Diversity  of 
Design. 

We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age  of  building, 
when  houses,  streets,  great  towns  indeed, 
spring  into  being  almost  in  the  space  of  days. 
In  London,  large  schemes  are  in  hand,  such 
as  no  previous  generation  has  ever  known, 
and  which  are  changing  the  character  of  whole 
districts.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
this  new  architecture  is  its  entire  absence  of 
uniformity  or  consideration  of  surroundings. 
Architects,  with  varying  success,  have  given 
rein  to  their  imaginations  without  allowing 
themselves  to  be  controlled  or  influenced  in  any 
way  by  neighbouring  buildings  ;  so  that  our 
streets  present  a  want  of  character  and  scale 
which  is  singularly  unsuitable  in  a  city  such 
as  this.  That  this  should  be  the  case  where 
many  of  the  buildings  individually  are  most 
admirable,  is  lamentable,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  in 
this  country  we  have  no  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts,  or  some  consultative  committee  on  art 
who  could  advise  when  sites  come  into  the 
market,  or  buildings  are  pulled  down,  as  to  the 
form  the  rebuilding  should  take,  or  what 
improvements  or  modifications  in  the  design 
would  conduce  to  the  future  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  City. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
London  County  Council  will  control  the  capri¬ 
cious  talents  of  architects  and  builders  in 
Aldwych  and  Kingsway,  but  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  recent  years  will  be  lost  if  such 
sites  are  allowed  to  be  covered  with  individual 
erections — the  creations  of  commercial  syndi¬ 
cates,  too  varied  in  style  and  material  to  give 
any  dignity  or  character  to  their  environment. 
The  recent  changes  in  the  Strand  have  proved 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  Saint  Mary’s 
came  from  the  fact  that  the  church  was  so  well 
fitted  in  style  and  size  to  the  position  in  which 
it  was  built,  and  to  the  height  of  the  houses 
around  it.  I  venture  to  think  this  essential 
principle  is  not  sufficiently  regarded  in  most  of 
the  new  buildings  we  see  on  all  sides.  This 
feeling  of  inequality  and  lack  of  proportion  is 


more  noticeable  in  our  street  architecture  than 
in  anything  else— there  is  no  settled  tradition 
in  building ;  no  definite  aim  or  standard  in 
view,  and  all  treat  different  things  in  different 
ways,  and  the  “loudest  ”  and  most  garish  edifice 
attracts  the  most  attention.  This,  again,  is 
emphasised  in  the  treatment  of  our  shops,  where 
massive  buildings,  many  stories  high,  rest  with 
no  visible  means  of  support  upon  huge  sheets  of 
glass,  whilst  the  fagades  of  many  others  are 
covered  and  disfigured  by  enormous  letters 
and  advertisements.  It  is  Indeed  strange  that 
we  should,  as  a  nation  with  some  claims  to 
taste  and  refinement,  tolerate  these  shams  and 
eyesores  that  mar  and  spoil  the  finest  streets 
of  all  our  large  cities  and  towns. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  we  have  lost  a  good 
deal  in  the  beauty  and  consistency  of  our  street 
architecture  since  the  days  when  such  men  as 
the  brothers  Adam,  Chambers,  Nash,  and  the 
Woods  of  Bath  gave  us  their  quiet  facades 
and  street  fronts,  all  based  on  some  definite 
idea  and  planned  on  a  big  scale,  and  though 
perhaps  slightly  uninteresting  to  us  to-day, 
yet  possessing  dignity,  scale,  and  symmetry. 
In  street  architecture  the  mass  should  le 
the  main  idea  and  the  individual  building 
should  be  subsidiary  to  the  general  desigr, 
but  exactly  the  opposite  seems  to  be  the 
prevalent  idea  to-day,  and  one  cannot  help 
looking  forward  with  some  degree  of  misgiving 
to  the  result  of  such  experiments  as  we  see 
in  Regent-street,  which  break  the  simple  lines 
and  grouping  of  what,  however  much  its 
monotony  may  be  abused,  possesses  some 
claims  to  design  on  a  monumental  scale. 

Without  doubt,  all  this  variety,  this  diversity 
of  idea  and  design  which  we  see  everywhere 
throughout  the  country,  is  attributable 'to  cur 
lack  of  architectural  education  in  the  past — 
we  have  not  learned  in  any  school,  nor  on  anv 
method,  and  hence  our  architecture,  like  oir 
training,  is  individual  and  haphazard,  everyone 
building  what  best  suits  his  taste,  just  as  our 
students  study  or  pick  up  their  ideas  in  a  lile 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  in  essentially 
domestic  architecture,  this  country  stands  pr<  - 
eniinent.  Our  country  houses  possess  a 
character  and  quality  of  which  we  may  well 
be  proud,  and  in  this  branch  of  our  art  a 
commonsense  and  legitimate  use  of  material  is 
producing  a  style  that  stamps  the  building  of 
to-day.  In  municipal  architecture  we  haie 
also  vastly  improved  during  the  past  decadi, 
and  many  of  our  modern  buildings  are  well 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  works  of 
masters  of  bygone  years.  1. 

But  as  a  nation  we  have  quite  failed  to 
recognise  the  importance  to  the  community 
of  well-thought-out  schemes  of  building  and 
their  environment  on  a  large  scale.  We  lack 
in  England  that  spirit  of  civic  pride  which  is  so 
pronounced  abroad — a  pride  in  the  beautifying 
of  our  cities  and  towns  that  makes  one  vie 
with  the  other  in  a  display  of  noble  buildings, 
dignified  squares,  and  that  co-operation  of 
architect,  sculptor,  and  painter,  which  alone  can 
produce  great  and  noble  works  of  art.  The 
least  observant  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
feebleness  of  conception  shown  in  dealing  with 
the  various  sites  that  come  into  the  market.  It 
is  deplorable  that  they  should  be  regarded 
merely  as  commercial  speculations,  to  be  covered 
with  buildings  with  neither  character  or  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  without  the  least  regard  fer 
their  surroundings,  and  perhaps  more  than 
anywhere  else  this  is  seen  in  the  development 
of  our  suburbs.  On  the  Continent  this  problem 
is  dealt  with  in  a  systematic  way,  and  the 
various  municipal  authorities  prepare  the  lay 
out  of  the  general  scheme,  the  lines  along  which 
the  extension  is  to  take  place  and  the  propoi . 
tion  of  the  whole  site  which  may  be  covered  by 
buildings.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  English 
town  councils  do  not  study  the  admirable  work 
of  town  extension  now  being  done  in  Germany, 
and  do  not  obtain  Parliamentary  powers  to 
do  similar  work  here  ;  our  towns  might  then 
be  developed  and  improved  on  broad  and 
dignified  lines  instead  of  the  haphazard  way  we 
now  deal  with  a  question  that  is  worth  far 
more  consideration  than  is  given  to  it. 

In  this  country  the  interests  and  rights  of 
the  individual  are  so  jealously  guarded  "that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  effect  improvements, 
so  that  it  is  utopian  to  hope  for  the  wide 
avenues,  open  spaces,  gardens,  and  fountains, 
such  as  we  see  and  admire  in  foreign  cities. 

A  longing  for  light  and  air,  though  un¬ 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  public,  is 
evident  from  the  desire  shown  to  live  away 
from  the  over-crowded  centres  of  our  towns 
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— to  spend  some  few  hours  in  the  outskirts, 
where  sufficient  air  space  can  be  given  to  the 
houses,  and  where  streets  can  be  wide  and  open 
spaces  provided.  But  unfortunately  the 
country  surroundings  of  our  towns  and  cities 
are  so  rapidly  becoming  alike,  so  levelled  down 
to  one  dull  cosmopolitan  stamp,  that  the 
people  who  live  there  forget,  or  never  realise, 
that  there  are  towns  and  cities  which  can  boast 
of  long  antiquity  and  a  noble  history,  and 
contain  ancient  and  venerable  buildings. 
They  form  as  they  grow  up  their  impressions 
of  architecture  from  that  they  live  amongst 
and  see  on  all  sides,  and  if  their  surroundings 
are  commonplace  and  mean,  can  it  be  wondered 
that  by  them  architecture  is  regarded  with 
indifference,  and  that  beautiful  buildings  arouse 
no  feelings  of  reverence  and  appreciation  ? 

It  was  estimated  in  the  Times  recently  that 
London  suburbs  were  spreading  and  filling  so 
fast  that  as  many  as  nine  hundred  thousand 
people  settled  in  them,  in  new  houses,  in  ten 
years  ;  and  that  to  Greater  London  every  year 
is  added  a  city  the  size  of  Norwicli  |  It 
is  difficult  to  realise  such  a  fact  when  we 
contemplate  it  seriously  and  think  of  the  old 
cities  of  mediaeval  days,  crowded  with  beautiful 
buildings  which  cost  long  years,  even  centuries 
of  toil  and  thought  to  create,  when  building 
was  for  all  time  and  architecture  a  living  force. 
To-day,  when  these  communities  grow  like 
mushrooms,  I  feel  that  this  is  almost  a  national 
question,  and,  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to 
plan  our  new  towns  and  their  surroundings 
on  better  and  more  artistic  lines,  that  architec¬ 
ture,  as  an  art,  will  very  greatly  suffer. 

Experiments  have  been  marie  in  recent  years 
in  this  country,  of  building  and  laying  out  towns 
and  villages  on  some  artistic  basis,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  paper  that  was 
read  last  session  on  the  Bournville  settlement, 
showed  that  these  buildings  could  be  erected  to 
pay  a  fair  return  of  interest  for  the  outlay,  and 
entirely  disposed  of  the  fallacy  that  to  build 
artistically  is  more  expensive  than  otherwise. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of 
communities  such  as  these  must  eventually 
have  a  great  effect  on  the  taste  of  the  public. 
But  unless  this  question  of  the  extension  of 
London  suburbs  is  dealt  with  on  some  such 
lines,  we  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  appal¬ 
ling  monotony  and  ugliness,  as  every  suburban 
extension  makes  the  existing  suburbs  less 
desirable. 

Building  By-Laws. 

I  have  up  to  now  dealt  with  towns  and  cities, 
but  there  is  another  thing  that  affects  our 
present-day  architecture,  especially  in  country 
districts,  and  that  is  the  building  restrictions 
enforced  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  the  subject 
before  such  a  society  as  this,  as  its  effect  on  the 
work  of  the  country  is  wide  and  far-reaching— 
to  architects  these  by-laws  are  only  too  well 
known,  but  the  public  do  not  realise  in  the 
least  the  baneful  and  cramping  effect  they  are 
producing.  Buildings  in  cities  and  populous 
towns  must  of  necessity  be  under  conditions, 
but  in  country  districts  these  restrictions  should 
be  relaxed,  as  the  circumstances  are  entirely 
different.  That  the  same  rules  framed  originally 
for  dealing  with  buildings  in  crowded  cities  should 
be  applied  indiscriminately  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  that  only  certain  materials  should  be  used 
in  particular  ways,  not  only  tends  to  make  our 
architecture  lifeless  and  uninteresting,  but 
causes  the  neglect  and  discouragement  of  many 
of  the  old  crafts  and  methods  of  building  that 
made  our  country  districts  so  picturesque  and 
interesting.  It  is  now  frequently  only  on  large 
private  estates  that  building  can  be  carried  on 
without  interference,  for,  owing  to  the  extended 
powers  granted  to  the  Urban  and  District 
Councils,  and  the  wide  areas  they  cover, 
properties  miles  away  from  the  nearest  town  or 
village,  and  in  many  cases  entirely  isolated,  are 
now  Compelled  to  conform  to  these  vexatious 
restrictions.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when 
some  broad  and  sensible  regulations  should  be 
made,  and  these  unnecessary  and  mechanical 
by-laws  modified,  which  are  of  little  use  in 
preventing  jerry  building,  but  which  harass 
all  good  designers,  besides  adding  largely  to  the 

These  by-laws,  again,  are  killing  the  last 
lingering  country  crafts  still  in  use,  just  as  the 
so-callea  “  improvements  have  changed  the 
surroundings  of  the  poorest  peasant.  He  now 
has  no  distinction’ of  dress  ;  his  antique  smock 
has  been  discarded  for  the  cheap  tweed  suit, 
his  wooden  clogs  for  ready-made  boots.  In  his  j 


work  he  no  longer  uses  the  scythe,  the  sickle, 
and  the  flail,  but  has  become  a  mechanic, 
and  does  most  things  by  machinery.  His 
cottage,  too,  is  changed,  and  is  built  now 
in  depressing  rows,  after  the  ugly  model  laid 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  the 
open  hearth  has  given  place  to  the  stove,  the 
red-tiled  floor  to  linoleum,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  lattice  casements  to  sash  windows  and 
coloured  glass — all  things  that  doubtless 
conduce  to  his  material  advantage,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  great  loss  of  picturesque  effect. 

Of  course  it  is  idle  to  wish  for  those  old  days 
to  return ;  circumstances  are  altered,  and  as 
architects  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  but  I  would  urge  you  to  remember 
that  there  is  an  architecture  for  the  country  as 
for  the  town,  and  to  bring  the  one  into  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  other  is  altogether  out 
of  place.  Each  building  should  be  treated  with 
due  regard  to  its  position,  aspect,  and  environ¬ 
ment  as  a  separate  problem,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  local  materials  of  the  district. 
It  is  the  employment  of  so  many  and  varied 
materials,  out  of  all  harmony  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  that  has  done  so  much  to  destroy 
the  local  styles  and  characteristics  that  once 
made  all  country  building  in  England  so 
beautiful.  Many  are  inclined  to  reproach  the 
public  for  their  apathy  and  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  architecture  of  to-day,  but  does  not  a 
large  amount  of  the  fault  lie  with  architects 
themselves  ?  The  public  judge  architecture 
by  what  they  see  around  on  all  sides,  and  when 
we  look  on  the  vast  amount  of  building  through¬ 
out  the  country  erected  thoughtlessly,  hastily, 
and  with  an  entire  absence  of  taste,  much  of  it, 
indeed,  done  by  men  who  do  not  claim  to  be 
architects  at  all,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  estimation  of  such  work  should  be  low,  and 
that  the  press  of  this  country  should  treat  it 
so  indifferently. 

Architectural  Design. 

Gentlemen,  all  these  are  broad  questions 
not  unworthy  of  your  careful  consideration, 
and  though  they  may  appear  to  our  younger 
members  as  dry  and  uninteresting,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  conversant  with  such 
matters,  which  in  after  years  will  force  them¬ 
selves  on  their  attention.  But  do  not  believe 
that  architecture  has  vanished  as  the  pessimists 
say,  for  at  least  we  are  not  satisfied  with  its 
substitute,  and  though  houses  and  costumes 
perhaps  fall  short  of  mediaeval  grace  and  colour, 
yet  both  are  tending  to  become  more  seemly 
and  convenient  than  those  our  forefathers  knew. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  we  are  striving  for,  and  I 
think  arriving  at,  that  combination  of  beauty 
and  utility  wherein  lies  the  truest,  perhaps  the 
only  true  art,  and  we  have  to-day  an  ever- 
increasing  body  of  able  and  thoughtful  men, 
who  are  doing  work  that  is  worthy  of  our  highest 
admiration,  and  which  is  awakening  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  an  art  which  for  years  past  has 
been  regarded  with  comparative  indifference. 
In  architecture,  decoration,  and  the  plastic 
arts,  there  is  a  strong  and  virile  movement 
permeating  the  country,  not  only  to  treat 
material  sensibly,  but  with  freedom  from  the 
fetters  of  bygone  schools  of  design.  It  lies 
in  your  power  to  forward  this  movement,  to 
train  your  hand  and  eye,  to  study  and  labour 
in  the  profession  you  have  chosen,  remembering 
always  that  as  the  coming  generation  of  archi¬ 
tects  with  you  rests  a  great  responsibility. 

I  woijL.l  have  you  think  of  architecture  from  a 
national  standpoint  as  a  great  power,  and  make 
up  your  mind  from  the  day  you  enter  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  devote  yourselves  to  the  uplifting 
of  the  noblest  of  all  the  arts.  Your  work  will 
be  your  greatest  recompense,  and  if  you  throw 
your  heart  into  it  you  will  find  it  a  never-ending 
pleasure  and  engrossing  pursuit  to  the  end. 

Look  at  things  largely  and  try  to  think  in  the 
mass,  and  do  not  design  your  buildings  as 
separate  elevations,  but  picture  them  in  the 
round,  as  imaginary  buildings,  that  you  can  feel 
and  handle,  and  plan  out  the  surroundings,  and 
the  environment,  so  that  the  whole  is  complete 
in  every  way.  If  you  accustom  yourselves  to 
this  habit  of  thinking  of  your  designs  as  a  whole, 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  grasp  of  idea  it  will 
give  you  and  the  increased  pleasure  you  will 
get  out  of  your  work.  Study  the  work  of  our 
best  living  men  whenever  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  well  as  of  those  long  since  dead,  and 
do  not  neglect  the  prosaic  present  for  the  pictur¬ 
esque  past. 

Whenever  you  see  a  beautiful  building  or  work 
of  art,  either  one  just  completed  or  an  old 
one  coloured  by  the  mellowing  hand  of  time, 
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one  that  instinctively  impresses  you  b} 
sense  of  proportion  and  fitness,  try  and  am 
it  and  find  out  what  it  is  in  its  conception 
construction  that  produces  this  effect, 
cultivation  of  this  habit  of  analysing  everyt 
you  see,  of  dealing  with  actual  existent  f; 
will  help  you  to  design  and  plan  far  more  1 
studying  books  and  illustrations. 

The  reason  we  admire  old  work  so  muc 
I  think,  partlj'  sentiment  and  partly  bee 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  thoughtful  and  honest — there 
feeling  of  reposefulness,  of  satisfaction 
charm  that  so  much  modern  work  mi 
and  it  is  this  spirit,  this  intangible  somet 
that  one  feels  but  cannot  express  in  wc 
that  you  should  strive  to  attain  and  which 
give  character  and  beauty  to  your  work, 
the  spirit  and  the  thought  behind  the  de 
that  makes  a  beautiful  building,  and  the  1 
thought  you  put  into  your  work  the  better 
nobler  will  it  be. 

Sketching  and  Measuring. 

So  much  is  being  done  nowadays  to  encou 
practical  training  and  technical  educa 
that  many  are  apt.  to  neglect  the  more  art 
side  of  their  work.  The  recent  Exhibitio: 
holiday  sketches  and  drawings,  at  the  it 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  quit 
revelation,  and  showed  that  arclutects  in  d 
practice  can  yet  produce  most  clever 
artistic  drawings  and  sketches.  By  soirn 
our  younger  men,  sketching  anti  measurin 
understand,  is  not  nowadays  in  favour,  a 
tends  to  keep  alive  that  interest  in  the  tradit 
of  the  past  which  many  consider  harmful 
cramping.  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
better  training  for  an  architect  than  the  st 
and  analysis  of  buildings,  both  old  and  n 
it  helps  you  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  propor 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  art,  and,  more  t 
anything  else,  the  means  by  which  tl 
results  were  attained. 

Apart  from  anything  else  it  teaches  yoi 
draw  in  perspective,  to  see  your  building: 
the  round,  a  point  I  have  already  urged.  ] 
an  invaluable  aid  in  designing  to  be  ablt 
draw  your  schemes  clearly  and  rapidly, 
as  you  know,  designs  which  look  well  in  eh 
lion,  often  look  very  different  in  perspect 
Cultivate  a  good  style  of  draughtsmanship, 
remember  that  the  object  of  all  architect 
drawing  is  clearly  to  explain  your  design? 
those  who  will  carry  them  out,  so  that 
tricks  and  mannerisms  should  be  avoi 
which  do  not  convey  any  practical  meaning. 

In  these  days,  when  travelling  is  so  e; 
you  should  take  every  opportunity  of  stud} 
and  comparing  in  each  country  you  go  to 
different  ways  in  which  similar  problems 
treated,  and  the  materials  and  workmans 
with  which  they  are  carried  out ;  this 
broaden  and  enlarge  your  mind,  and  you 
gain  many  valuable  lessons  in  design  and  c 
struction.  But  do  not  sketch  or  measure  v 
the  object  of  copying  old  forms  and  featu 
for  mere  servile  imitation  is  a  sure  sign 
decadence  and  lack  of  creative  force.  At 
same  time  avoid  going  to  the  other  extre: 
and  in  your  efforts  after  so-called  origina 
becoming  “  banal  ”  and  grotesque.  Gu 
against  being  carried  away  by  the  love  of 
pretty  and  picturesque,  the  passing  fashior 
the  hour,  and  recollect  that  eccentricity  is 
synonymous  with  genius.  Do  not  worry  c 
trifling  details,  trivial  mouldings,  and  s 
things  :  the  greatest  and  noblest  buildings  . 
those  that  impress  us  with  their  breadth  : 
dignity,  as  a  rule,  are  very  simply  treat 
You  know  that  ornament  must  follow  g 
construction,  and  that  this  again  must  be  ba 
on  the  proper  use  of  material,  and,  though 
tendency  of  the  day  is  to  try  to  be  original, 
produce  something  fresh  and  striking,  ye 
venture  to  think,  and  indeed  hope,  that  mi 
of  what  we  see  around  us  is  only  ephemeral  1 
will  not  hold  its  place  in  years  to  come,  as  rej 
sentative  of  our  architecture  to-day. 

Beauty  in  architecture  does  not  result  fi 
richness  of  material  and  profusion  of  omami 
but  from  elegance  of  form  and  proporti 
harmony  of  colour,  and  perfection  of  executi 
and  in  a  large  measure  from  the  intellig 
application  of  material  to  its  proper  purp< 
Many  do  not  sufficiently  remember  this,  1 
forget  that  all  materials  have  their  limitati 
and  uses  ;  so  consider  well  the  suitability 
your  designs  to  the  materials  you  wo 
build  them  in.  Details  and  features  t 
are  right  in  one  are  wrong  and  out 
place  in  another.  It  is  unnecessary  to  1; 
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1  again  to  err  on  the  side  of  simplicity 
1  restraint  in  your  work.  Everyone  can 
wd  his  design  with  meaningless  ornaments 
1  detail,  but  few  have  the  power  of  being 
e  to  know  exactly  what  to  use  and  what  to 
it.  This  can  only  be  gained  by  careful 
dy>  hy  thought  and  experience,  and  though 
times  you  may  get  discouraged  and  feel  that 
ir  work  is  at  a  standstill  and  you  are  not 
Droving,  yet  this  very  dissatisfaction  may 
the  means  of  benefiting  your  work  in  the 
ure. 

t  will  encourage  and  help  you,  if  you  will 
rote  some  of  your  leisure  to  reading  the  lives 
1  biographies  of  our  great  architects  and 
ists.  You  will  find  that  they  had  the  same 
Liblcs  and  difficulties  to  overcome  that 
1  are  bound  to  meet  with  in  your  career, 
l  that  they  leai'nt  in  the  hard  school  of 
lerience,  just  as  you  will  do. 
ou  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  visiting  build  - 
s  in  progress,  and  of  going  to  see  workshops 
L  accustoming  yourselves  to  actual  materials 
l  how  they  are  used.  The  spring  and  summer 
ts  arranged  by  the  Association  to  buildings 
admirable,  and  should  be  better  patronised 
n  they  are.  If  students  could  get  a  few 
nths,  or  even  longer,  on  a  building  in  progress, 
advantages  would  be  inestimable,  for  there 
lothing  that  is  so  useful  as  practical  know- 
210  gained  first  hand.  This,  again,  bears  on 
t  very  debatable  question  of  craftsmanship, 
which  several  papers  have  been  lately  read. 

The  Function  of  an  Architect. 
cannot  help  feeling  that  if  a  man  means 
bo  an  architect  all  his  time  and  thought 
st  be  concentrated  on  his  work  and  in  that 
action  alone,  and  to  attempt  to  make  himself 
ster  of  any  of  the  subsidiary  crafts,  to  work 
h  his  own  hands  on  buildings  of  his  own  is 
listake.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
t  any  of  the  greatest  architects  of  the  past 
•e  craftsmen  in  the  senso  that  we  use  the 
’d  to-day,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  work 
my  of  their  known  buildings  can  be  pointed 
is  actually  executed  by  them.  The  function 
m  architect  should  be  to  design  and  have  the 
trol  of  the  entire  building,  to  be  the  master 
Ider  in  fact,  and  to  bo  conversant  with  all 
work  being  done.  He  should,  as  far  as 
sible,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  technique 
the  various  trades  and  crafts,  and  be  able 
1  general  way  to  direct  and  control  them  all, 
more  than  this  seems  unnecessary.  To 
cern  himself  personally  with  matters  of 
nal  craftsmanship  must  be  to  the  detriment 
his  buildings,  because  an  architect  cannot 
ry  out  the  multifarious  duties  required  to-day 
[  find  time  to  do  these  things  as  well ;  though 
course  if  an  architect  wishes  to  work  with 
own  hands,  and  has  a  tendency  that  way, 
will  doubtless  produce  excellent  results, 

'  the  idea  in  buildings  of  any  magnitude  or 
jortance  seems  out  of  the  question.  Do  not 
led  astray  with  theories  such  as  these,  but 
and  gather  round  you  artists  and  craftsmen 
the  allied  arts,  who  understand  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  with  your  aims  and  who  will  work  with 
1.  That  is  what  all  our  great  architects 
e  done  and  what  we  should  try  and  do 
lay. 

n  conclusion,  cultivate  that  spirit  of  com- 
eship  with  your  fellow  students  which  has 
ays  been  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Associa- 
1,  and  if  you  possibly  can,  take  some  part, 
fever  small,  in  the  good  work  it  is  doing, 
p  aim  of  the  Association  has  always  been  to 
c  its  members,  and  this  is  the  spirit  that  has 
bled  it  to  maintain  its  almost  unique  position, 
nay  be  your  lot  to  stand  by  the  wayside  and 
others  pass  you  in  the  race  of  life,  for  its 
;es  are  only  for  the  few ;  but  do  not  be  dis- 
raged,  for  if  you  do  the  work,  however  small, 
ch  comes  to  your  hand  to  the  best  of  your 
ity  and  power,  it  will  not  only  bring  its 
1  reward,  but  will  help  and  encourage  those 
and  you  to  follow  your  example. 

fr.  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  said  he  felt  proud  that 
ad  fallen  to  his  lot  to  propose,  on  his  own 
a  If  and  on  behalf  of  that  large  gathering,  a 
it  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
most  admirable  address,  on  what,  without 
ggeration,  might  be  called,  so  far  as  the 
ociation  was  concerned,  an  historic  occasion, 
y  had  all  dreamt  for  years  of  a  home  for  the 
Dciation,  and  that  night  they  woke  up  from 
r  dreams  to  find  it  a  reality.  He  spoke 
[i  a  little  sadness,  because  he  felt  that  the 
|3  had  come  when  he  ought  to  cease  to 
V  that  rSle,  and  on  their  opening  night, 


therefore,  he  was  afraid  this  would  be  his 
first  and  last  appearance  on  the  Tufton-street 
stage.  He  did  not  think  there  was  a  single 
word  in  the  President’s  address  with  which 
he  did  not  entirely  agree.  It  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  the  President  should  refer  to 
the  architect  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
the  conversion  to  their  uses  of  that  building, 
and  he  thought  they  could  all  congratulate  Mr. 
Stokes  on  the  happy  issue  of  his  labours  on  their 
behalf.  He  hoped  they  would  long  occupy  the 
premises,  and  in  that  connexion  there  was  a 
little  story  he  might  tell.  A  judge  had  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  work  to  his  house,  and  a 
friend  said  to  him,  “  I  suppose  you  have  a  long 
lease  of  the  house  ?  ”  The  judge  replied, 
“  Lease  !  A  lease  is  no  use  to  me.  I  have  got 
the  freehold,  and  I  mean  to  see  it  out !  ”  The 
Association,  if  earned  on  with  the  vigour 
with  which  it  is  to-day,  would  certainly  see  its 
lease  out,  whatever  length  that  lease  was.  There 
was  the  little  doleful  point  the  heavy  financial 
deficit  to  refer  to,  but  the  Association  had  never 
yet  been  beaten,  and  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  it  would  be  beaten  in  this  matter.  A 
magnificent  offer  (there  were  not  many  archi¬ 
tects.  in  London  or  elsewhere  who  could  make 
it)  had  been  made  by  an  anonymous  gentleman, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  would,  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  be  glad  to  make  a  modest  addition  of 
50 1.  to  his  donation.  The  President  had  made 
one  alarming  statement,  i.e.,  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  was  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  100  a  year  !  It  really  was  a  serious 
matter  for  architects  generally  that  there 
should  be  this  increase.  To  another  gentle¬ 
man  the  President  had  mentioned,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  a  great  deal  was  duo  for 
starting  the  Day  Scnool  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Seth-Smith’s  scheme  when  it  was 
first  proposed  did  not,  perhaps,  receive  that 
support  it  might  have  had,  but  by  persistence 
and  perseverance  Mr.  Seth-Smitli  earned  it 
through,  and  the  Day  School  marked  a  very 
important  departure  in  the  education  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  would  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
things  that  had  ever  been  done  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  architects.  It  had  already 
proved  a  success,  and  as  time  went  on  it 
would  bo  found  to  bo  indispensable,  and  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  wonder  how  architects 
ever  got  on  without  preliminary  training 
before  entering  an  architect’s  office.  The 
address  referred  to  a  matter  that  greatly 
interested  him,  i.e.,  the  subject  the  Board  of 
Education  was  now  considering — a  general 
scheme  for  the  education  of  architects.  That 
Board  consisted  of  many  who  had  been  known 
for  a  long  time  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  he  believed  and  hoped  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  Board  would  be  of  some  use  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  of  use  unless  the  educational 
bodies  of  the  country  assisted  the  Board,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  think  that 
the  Association  would  be  ready  to  consider 
suggestions  which  might  be  made.  If  the 
Board  had  the  co-operation  of  the  Association, 
as  he  believed  it  had,  in  the  one  object,  i.e.,  the 
improvement  of  architecture,  a  great  deal  of 
good  would  come  of  it.  Architects  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time  on  a  certain  system,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  and  others  that  the  time  had 
come  when  they  might  take  stock  of  what  they 
had  done  and  also  see  if  some  improvement  in 
the  architectural  curriculum  could  be  made.  His 
own  feeling  was  that  the  system  on  which  they 
had  been  working  had  tended  rather  to  the 
exercise  of  memory  on  the  part  of  students  than 
to  the  exercise  of  thought  and  judgment  in  the 
design  itself — that  they  had  tended  rather  to 
the  study  of  details  and  had  omitted  the  great 
problems  which  presented  themselves  to  all 
architects,  whether  on  a  great  or  small  scale. 
In  his  student  days,  when  they  entered  a  church 
they  looked  at  the  door,  took  a  sketch  of  the 
jamb  and  the  arch  moulds  in  order  to  send  a 
little  drawing  to  the  Architectural  Association 
Sketch-book ;  when  they  went  inside,  if  there 
was  a  screen  they  took  a  sketch  of  the  carving 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  mullions,  and 
generally  looked  out  little  bits  which  would 
form  an  easy  and  useful  little  sketch.  Very 
often  they  missed  perhaps  the  whole  interest 
that  the  church  may  have  possessed,  as  he  was 
thinking  the  other  day  when  he  was  in  a  west- 
country  church.  He  noticed,  what  was  to  be 
seen  in  many  west-country  churches,  that  the 
nave  and  chancel  were  of  the  same  height ;  but, 
what  was  not  so  often  the  case,  the  transepts 
were  also  the  same  height,  which  gave  the 
architect  the  opportunity  of  putting  a  barrel 
ceiling  over  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  also  over 


the  transepts,  so  getting  a  groin  at  the  inter¬ 
section  over  the  nave ;  the  arcade  was  continued 
straight  through  to  the  chancel  arch,  but  the 
wall  was  not  carried  up  to  the  roof,  so  that 
one  saw  the  roofs  of  the  transepts  over  the 
arcade,  giving  a  delightful  and  unusual  perspec¬ 
tive  effect.  What  they  wanted  to  teach  students 
to  see  and  understand  was  the  scheme  of  the 
whole  thing ;  the  detail  was  a  matter  as  to  which 
the  individual  feeling  and  character  of  the  man 
who  designed  the  church  should  be  left,  to  a  great 
extent,  unrestrained.  Students  would  learn 
more  from  the  general  design  and  scheme  of 
the  architect  of  buildings  visited  rather  than  in 
looking  at  small  details — mouldings,  carving, 
and  such  like.  The  President  had  touched  on 
another  subject  in  which  he  (the  speaker)  had 
taken  much  interest,  i.e.,  the  desirability  of 
some  control,  or  some  advice,  in  the  laying  out 
of  towns  and  cities — both  new  and  where  great 
alterations  are  in  hand.  The  subject  had  been 
sympathetically  received  by  the  present  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that,  if  the  profession  supported  the 
idea,  that  in  time  something  of  the  kind  might 
be  obtained.  They  all  regretted  the  stage  in 
which  the  matter  of  the  great  now  street  of  the 
London  County  Council  stood.  There  was  the 
competition  for  the  selection  of  a  design,  the 
design  was  selected,  but  then  no  further  action 
had  been  taken  upon  that.  That  was  a  matter 
of  great  regret ;  and,  although  they  all  knew 
that  the  London  County  Council  were  anxious 
to  do  the  best,  he  should  like  to  see.some  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  amongst  architects  that  more 
decisive  steps  should  be  taken  before  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  that  great  street  being  built  on 
in  the  style  described  in  the  President’s  address. 
During  the  last  two  years  an  important  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  sitting  in  reference  to  streets 
and  traffic,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  only  one 
architect  had  been  called  to  give  evidence,  and, 
as  far  as  he  could  gather,  the  evidence  of  that 
one  witness  gave  more  suggestions  than  nearly 
all  the  others  put  together  on  the  general  lay-out 
of  a  city.  It  might  be  an  ideal  scheme,  but  it 
had  the  germ  of  an  idea,  i.e.,  radiating  roads 
from  London  to  the  suburbs  which  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  redeem  London  from  that  mono¬ 
tony  and  dulness  which  the  President  had  so 
properly  objected  to.  He  had  always  thought 
that  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  the 
municipal  bodies  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
England  had  dispensed  more  or  less  with  archi¬ 
tects  as  their  advisers,  and  had  engaged  sur¬ 
veyors  instead — absolutely  necessary  gentle¬ 
men  in  certain  work ;  but,  after  all,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  streets,  etc.,  there  was  something 
more  required  than  the  convenience  of  traffic  and 
excellence  of  drainage ;  there  was  the  question  of 
a-sthetic  appearance,  and  the  man  who  could  give 
the  best  advice  on  that  was  the  man  who  had  been 
trained  in  such  matters,  and  he  was,  generally 
speaking,  the  architect.  That  brought  them 
to  the  final  duty  of  the  architect,  which  was  to 
beautify — the  final  aim  of  the  architect  was 
not  only  to  make  a  building  convenient — that 
was  essential,  but  it  was  not  architecture. 
Tlie  final  goal  of  the  architect  was  not  only  to 
build  well — the  builder  could  do  that- — and 
that  too  was  absolutely  essential,  but  it  was  not 
the  highest  point.  It  was  not  that  he  should 
conclude  his  work  at  exactly  the  estimated  cost 
— of  course,  that  was  what  they  all  did.  No, 
the  highest  aim  of  the  architect  should  be  what 
they  often  found  so  difficult  and  what  they  were 
always  striving  for,  i.e.,  that  there  should  be 
beauty  in  the  buildings  they  put  up,  and  that 
was  what  people  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
architects.  The  opening  meeting  of  a  new 
session  of  the  Association  would  not  be  complete 
without  quoting  their  motto,  i.e.,  “  Design  in 
beauty  and  build  in  Truth.”  The  two  things 
were  synonymous ;  the  poet  had  said  :  “  Beauty 
is  Truth;  Truth,  Beauty.”  “That  is  all  we 
know  upon  this  earth,  and  all  we  need  to 
know.” 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  congratulated  the  President  in  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
phase  of  life  of  the  Association — a  phase  which 
lie  hoped  would  be  crowned  with  success  for  a 
long  period.  As  to  the  President,  they  had  not 
only  been  encouraged  by  his  precepts  that 
evening,  but  they  knew  the  admirable  Buildings 
he  had  carried  out  in  which  they  could  see  the 
reposeful  charm  the  President  had  referred  to 
and  the  happy  English  character  he  had  given  to 
all  his  works.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
address  had  been  taken  up  in  the  consideration 
of  big  problems  ;  for  instance,  the  development 
l  of  large  towns.  All  towns  after  a  time  needed 
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reconstruction  and  redevelopment,  as  could  be 
seen  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  some  foreign 
capitals  than  in  London.  There  were  many 
opportunities  in  which  a  more  united  effort 
and  a  more  supreme  control  would  doubtless  be 
a  Ivantageous,  but  at  the  same  time  this  was 
not  always  the  case.  He  had  just  been  reading 
that  in  New  York  there  was  a  municipal  Art 
Committee  and  other  well-known  and  powerful 
art  committees  which  were  hopelessly  at 
loggerheads  on  the  subject  of  a  new  bridge. 
One  committee  had  chosen  one  design  and 
another  committee  another  design,  and  the 
erection  of  the  bridge  might  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  So  that  the  committee  proposed 
by  the  President  might  not  be  an  unmixed 
blessing.  What  might  happen  they  saw  to 
some  extent  every  year  in  London.  We 
had  an  annual  exhibition  of  Art — painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture— the  works  con¬ 
stituting  which  were  judged  solely  by  artists 
distinguished  over  all  others  in  their  separate 
spheres  ;  but  he  thought  lie  was  right  in  saying 
that  this  did  not  result  in  an  unqualified 
success.  In  many  instances  far  superior 
works  to  those  accepted  and  put  in  prominent 
places  were  rejected.  Again,  the  practice  of 
1  caving  matters  of  art  and  taste  to  the  decision 
of  assessors  did  not  meet  with  unqualified 
approval,  and  it  did  not  follow  that  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be,  and  indeed  were,  eminent 
in  art  and  quite  capable  of  .giving  individual 
opinions  on  such  matters  were  those  most 
qualified  to  determine  important  competitions 
or  great  public  improvements.  A  union  of 
qualities  was  required  for  the  purpose  which 
was  rarely  met  with  in  those  who  devoted  their 
attention  to  one  particular  kind  of  art.  The 
circumstances  in  which  architects  of  the  past 
built  were  so  different  from  the  circumstances 
of  to-day  that  there  were  few  neighbourhoods 
in  which  schemes  on  old  lines  could  be  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  now.  The  tendency  now  is 
to  build  to  far  greater  heights,  and  while  streets 
were  much  the  same  in  width,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  treatment  of  the  lower  stories  of  build- 
i  igs  must  be  modified  in  order  to  get  that  light 
which  was  essential  to  making  buildings  suitable 
for  their  purposes.  That  would  account  for 
some  of  the  deficiencies  in  some  modern  buildings 
in  London.  As  to  broadening  thoroughfares, 
that  invariably  led  to  the  displacement  ot  a 
great  many  inhabitants,  who  were  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  large  towns, 
where  the  result  was  generally  interminable 
and  unlovely  lines  of  streets.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  some  more  determined  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  old  houses  and  grounds  in 
London  and  such  cities— that  was  to  say,  the 
old  houses  and  the  many  acres  of  ground 
attached  to  them  in  such  neighbourhoods 
as  Clapham,  Denmark  Hill,  Peckham,  and 
Dulwich.  If  these  houses  and  grounds  had 
been  preserved  and  kept  as  open  spaces,  a 
work  would  have  been  done  which  would 
have  been  of  lasting  benefit,  and  London  would 
have  been  surrounded  by  agreeable  neighbour¬ 
hoods  ;  there  would  have  been  better  sanitation 
and  health,  and  Londoners  would  have  had 
more  joy  in  living  than  they  have  now. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  said  he  should  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  President  on  the  position  he  held 
that  night,  and  to  say  how  proud  the  Association 
was  to  have  him  in  the  chair.  J  his  was  an 
historical  day  for  the  Association  ;  it  marked  a 
distinct  step  in  advance— a  very  serious  step, 
which  had  been  taken  after  due  consideration, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  position 
of  President  involved  a  very  great  deal  of 
responsibility  and  a  very  large  amount  of  hard 
work  and  application,  but  tney  felt  sure  that 
the  destinies  of  the  Association  would  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  their  President.  As  to  the 
deficit  on  the  building,  the  very  generous  offer 
which  had  been  made  would,  he  hoped,  lead  to 
other  generous  offers,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
amount  required  would  be  wiped  off  by  this 
time  next  year.  As  to  the  development  of  cities, 
that  was  a  question  which  concerned  architects 
very  nearly.  The  President  had  referred  to  the 
desirability  of  buildings  in  streets  having  some 
uniformity,  and  with  that  a  great  many  of  them 
would  agree  to  the  fullest  extent  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  the  matter,  and  he  frequently  heard  archi¬ 
tects  and  people  who  were  interested  in  the  arts 
express  the  opinion  that  London  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  cities  and  that  its  beauty  is  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniformity 
that  you  never  know  what  you  are  going  to 
meet  as  you  go  along  the  streets.  In  his  opinion 
that  view  was  entirely  wrong  for  a  large  city,  but 
while  this  diversity  exists  amongst  people  who 


ought  to  know  better  we  could  not  wonder  that 
the  authorities  did  not  take  a  strong  line  in 
directing  the  progress  of  building  operations  in 
that  direction,  and  this  want  of  taste  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  number  of  people  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  up  to 
now  we  have  had  no  systematic  course 
of  education  for  architects — no  standard 
of  taste  for  architects.  Almost  all  other 
countries  have  a  definite  course  of  education  for 
their  architects,  and  that  tended  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  definite  views  and  standards,  and  that 
was  what  the  establishment  of  the  Association 
school  might  ultimately  lead  to.  Of  course, 
before  that  could  be  accomplished  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  must  become  a  much  more  important 
institution  than  it  is  at  present,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  grow  until  it  became  one 
of  the  leading  influences  in  the  education  of 
architects.  As  to  the  cramping  by-laws  which 
exist  in  London  and  the  country — more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  country— that  was  largely  due 
to  the  want  of  education — to  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  drew  up  these  by-laws  were  not 
advised  by  anyone  except  the  surveyor  who  had 
not  had  an  education  as  an  architect  and  who 
looked  at  matters  from  a  building  scheme 
point  of  view  only — or  his  own  point  of  view, 
which  was  not  the  point  of  view  of  an  architect 
or  an  artist,  whose  ideas  were  ignored  in 
drawing  up  the  by-laws.  That  could  not  be 
altered  until  the  officials  of  corporations  and 
other  bodies  were  educated  in  some  way  to  see 
the  artistic  standpoint.  As  to  the  formation 
of  a  Ministry  of  Fine  Art,  that  was  an  ideal 
which  they  would  all  like  to  see  taken  up  ;  if  it 
was  to  be  adopted,  pressure  in  that  direction 
would  have  to  come  from  the  profession.  These 
reforms  would  never  be  initiated  from  inside  ; 
architects  must  keep  on  using  pressure  until 
their  views  were  to  some  extent  agreed  to  and 
adopted.  With  regard  to  the  curriculum  they 
had  established  in  tne  Day  School,  he  believed  it 
to  be  a  most  excellent  one,  but  no  doubt  as  time 
went  on  it  would  be  found  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  but  as  to  the  craze  or  wish  to  estab¬ 
lish  some  sort  of  school  of  craftsmanship,  lie  was 
not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  that.  It  was 
a  hopeless  thing,  and  useless  to  endeavour  to 
make  an  architect  a  craftsman,  and  it  was  a 
waste  of  time,  for  he  would  never  become  a 
good  craftsman,  and  he  need  never  know  much 
more  than  the  theoretical  principles  which 
govern  craftsmanship  in  any  particular  trade. 

Mr.  Webb  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  very  heartily  agreed  to. 

The  President  briefly  replied.  His  great 
ambition  was  to  see  the  Association  at  the  end 
of  his  term  of  office  free  of  debt,  so  that,  under 
their  then  new  President  they  might  start  with 
a  clean  sheet. 

The  President  finally  announced  that  there 
will  be  a  special  visit  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
on  Saturday,  October  15,  at  2.30  p.m.,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Saxon  Snell ;  and 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  would 
take  place  on  October  24,  when  Mr.  E.  Dockree 
would  read  a  paper  on  “  Photography  as 
Applied  to  Architecture,”  illustrated  by  lantern 
views. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN : 

Opening  Meeting  of  Session. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  School  of  Design  was  held  on 
Tuesday  in  the  new  premises  of  the  Association, 
18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  E. 
Guy  Dawber,  who  presided,  said  that  they 
were  to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  that 
evening  short  addresses  from  Mr.  Halsey 
Ricardo  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes-Prynne.  He 
would  ask  Mr.  Ricardo  to  address  the  meeting 
first. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said  he  meant  to  make  the 
occasion  an  excuse  for  stringing  together  some 
well-worn  platitudes,  which,  having  stood  the 
test  of  time,  had  almost  earned  a  right  to  repe¬ 
tition.  Like  a  nail  in  a  fence,  each  man  does  a 
kindness  who  gives  it  a  blow  and  helps  to  drive 
it  home.  In  addressing  a  group  of  architectural 
students,  it  sounded  a  rather  belated  question 
to  ask,  “  What  do  you  mean  by  architecture  ?  ” 
and  they  would,  with  one  accord,  reply,  ‘‘It 
is  the  result  of  building  well  and  beautifully  ”  ; 
and  that  they  had  come  hero  to  be  taught  how 
to  do  this.  The  art  of  architecture  was  indeed 
the  outcome  of  good  building ;  and,  as  he 
believed,  no  building  was  ever  erected  that 
was  thoroughly  well  built  but  what  had  a 
beauty  proportionate  to  the  purpose  and  to  the 


sincerity  of  the  building.  He  held  that  bea1 
was  the  bloom  and  consecration  of  horn 
passionate  endeavour,  and  that  it  was  to: 
acquired  that  way  and  that  way  only, 
that,  if  they  were  to  learn  about  beauty,  t 
must  be  taught  it  through  the  paths  of  c 
struction,  of  morals,  and  enthusiasm  ;  or  rati 
since  it  cannot  really  be  taught,  but  evok 
strengthened,  and  developed,  they  must  prep 
themselves  for  this  efflorescence,  by  discri 
nated  knowledge.  At  first  blush  it  would  sc 
that  any  knowledge  was  all  to  the  good,  ^ 
that,  as  long  as  one  was  acquiring  no  mai 
what  knowledge,  the  time  was  being  well  spi 
But  it  was  not  so.  One  could  not,  to  bd 
with,  know  everything,  and,  besides  that,  tl 
was  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  indigestioi 
from  which  we  all  suffer,  in  varying  degrs 
Knowledge,  to  be  of  any  good  to  us,  was  ■ 
only  to  be  absorbed — it  had  to  be  assimilate 
and  the  thing  most  generally  interesting  ab 
a  young  man  was  not  so  much  the  quam 
of  knowledge  that  he  possessed,  but  the  qua: 
of  what  he  sheds  of  it.  That  he  shouldl 
voracious  and  take  more  than  he  could  1 
corporate  was  the  sign  of  young,  heabi 
vigorous  appetite,  and  no  one  could  detent 
the  capacity  of  his  own  digestion  except 
trial.  But,  for  all  that,  as  at  the  table  i 
might  be  classed  as  digestible  and  indigestibi 
with  intermediate  degrees  of  either  in  betwee 
so  knowledge  might  be  classed,  with  a  view  > 
student’s  digestion,  as  that  which  couldl* 
taught  and  that  which  you  teach  youn 
Now  it  was  the  habit  with  food  for  the  indii 
tible  to  be  the  most  alluring— and  with  kn 
ledge  the  parallel  held  good — for  the  r 
alluring  subjects — such  as  beauty  and  pro; 
tion — were  those  they  could  not  teach.  “ 
may,  and  you  must,  cultivate  your  sens# 
beauty  and  proportion ;  but  such  edu'ca: 
can  only  point  out  to  you  what  has  been  d 
in  past  times  under  past  conditions  and  attel 
to  explain  why  it  has  been  accepted  as  beau 
ever  since;  it  can’t  tell  you  what  to  do  w 
your  occasion  comes.  Each  for  yoursa 
you  must  build  up  your  powers  of  appreciat: 
your  faculty  of  discerning  the  spirit  of  a  build 
and  recognising  the  devotion  and  the  pas 
there  may  be  in  it ;  each  for  yourselves  t 
must  evolve  your  own  canons  of  beauty ;  : 
the  more  you  know  what  has  been  done  bek 
the  more  guidance  you  will  get  towards  y 
own  problem.  But  it  is  easy  to  dwell  too  i 
and  too  anxiously  over  the  aesthetic  side 
your  work — the  man  who  is  always  considel 
what  he  may  eat  and  what  will  agree  with  I 
is  a  valetudinarian,  the  strong  man  knowsv 
powers  and  his  limits,  and  doesn’t  think  all 
them.  Beauty  is  the  unconscious  bloom 
thoughtful  work  rightfully  done — ben 
prepense  may  for  the  moment  catch  1 
suffrages  of  fashion  and  popular  approval,  i 
‘  ’tis  a  stuff  ’twill  not  endure,’  and  where 
day  is  past  it  has  to  suffer  an  added  scorn  i 
those  who  deem  themselves  its  cajoled  votat 
But  if  the  fair  form  of  your  profession  isi, 
to  be  taught,  there  is  not  the  same  restric; 
about  the  bones  and  muscles  of  it.  T 
can  most  certainly  be  taught,  and,  morecc 
they  cannot  be  too  well-known.  They  ari 
be  your  modes  of  expression.  Art  is  the  l| 
sage  from  man  to  man.  It  matters  not,  so 
as  art  is  concerned,  what  that  mode  of  utter,- 
may  be.  The  painter  flames  his  story  ou- 
canvas  ;  the  sculptor  dashes  and  wrings  his, 
of  the  stone  ;  the  musician  pours  out  his  li 
in  melody  and  rich  texture  of  sound  ;  the  W’ 
in  prose,  the  poet  in  verse  ;  it  is  a  matte! 
the  individual,  not  of  art,  in  what  guise* 
gospel  shows  itself.  And  as  a  musician  1 
sounds,  so  an  architect  uses  bricks  and  st; 
as  his  methods  of  expressing  the  message  e 
is  in  him.  And,  like  the  composer  of  a  f 
phony,  he  has — to  give  outward  form  tot 
inspiration — to  depend  upon  the  co-operai 
of  many  hands  for  its  realisation.  The  <1 
poser  must  be  so  much  master  of  his  craft  l 
he  knows  what  each  of  his  performances  - 
do,  and  writes  passages  for  them,  that,  w 
they  contribute  to  build  up  the  one  harmoni 
whole,  they  still  each  may  have  the  power 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  own  indivi 
ality  and  emotion.  And  what  is  true  of 
orchestra  is  true,  in  a  greater  degree,  on 
scaffolding.  An  architect  must  know  hov 
design  the  parts  of  the  whole,  that  each  w 
man  may  see  the  sense  of  them  and  deliglf. 
his  opportunity  of  collaboration.  But,  t< 
this  means  knowing  your  work  to  the 
roots  of  it — your  construction,  your  matei< 
your  men.  You  have  to  enlist  their  sympat: 
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du  want  to  get  the  best  out  of  them,  and  to 
this  they  must  believe  in  you  as  one  who 
only  knows  what  he  wants,  but  knows  also 
r  one  should  go  about  to  effect  this.  On  his 
rest  in  the  work  he  is  doing  for  you  depends 
fine  flower  of  its  effect.  Your  walls  may 
:  alive  or  dead-tired — it  depends  on  you 
the  way  you  have  caused  them  to  be 
jd.  If  they  are  alive  and  exhibiting  every- 
re  a  personal  touch  and  the  evidence  of 
mason’s  or  bricklayer’s  fancy  as  well  as 
,  your  building  will  be  interesting,  though 
•lain,  as  regards  features,  as  a  barrack ;  but, 
Dur  walling  has  been  built  in  a  mechanical, 
css  way,  the  workman  content  with  doing 
day’s  work,  earning  his  day’s  wage  and  no 
e,  careless  of  what  his  result  may  look  like 
Dng  as  it  passes  the  standard  of  the  foreman 
lat  building  will  look  dull  and  bored,  no 
ter  what  amount  of  enrichment  (on  the 
e  terms)  you  put  upon  it.  Its  weariness 
municates  itself  to  the  spectator  ;  not  con¬ 
ns  of  the  reasons  why,  ho  feels  that  in  all 
1  oppressive  mass  of  labour  there  is  no 
y  to  tell,  that  nothing  interesting  has  been 
,  that  it  is  only  one  more  structure  added 
he  tedious  heap  that  already  cumbers  the 
ind.  Architecture  is  so  sensitive — it  reflects 
1  lino  shades  and  gleams  of  character,  it 
you  the  spirit  in  which  the  edifice  was 
id,  the  temper  of  its  occupant,  of  the 
tment  it  has  suffered  at  previous  hands,  and 
its  elements  and  time  have  been  working 
1  in  hand  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonise 
ravages.  Interest  in  architecture  is  not 
lemic — it  is  human.  A  fine  design  bespeaks 
e  human  spirit,  and  yet,  until  human  passion 
played  in  and  about  the  building,  there  is 
ething  wanting.  Until  it  has  been  lived 
ad  shows  the  marks  of  kindly  human  hands, 
i  imperfect.  Often  the  hands  are  hardly 
twe  can  call  respectful ;  additions  are  made 
,  later  date,  the  symmetry  is  broken  into 
mutilated,  the  scale  and  characters  of 
features,  doors,  and  windows  are  altered, 
yet  the  charm  of  the  building  remains, 
very  fact  that  the  innovations — so  regard- 
of  the  modulus  of  the  existing  building — 
5  frankly  and  sincerely  made,  accepting 
altered  conditions  of  life  and  its  require- 
ts,  counts  as  a  good  mark  ;  it  forms  a  valu 
page  in  the  book  of  history  ;  the  alterations 
Dot  a  sequel,  they  are  actual  human  growth, 
they  carry  with  them,  and  all  over  them, 
Dolour  of  the  epoch  in  which  they  sprouted, 
the  ‘  beauty,’  as  conceived  by  the  original 
^ner.  is  gone  in  a  parlous  way,  and,  as  for  the 
(portion,’  that  is  a  lost  thing.  But,  granting 
the  innovations  are  honestly,  not  wantonly, 
5,  that  the  same  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
oughness  of  workmanship  is  in  them  as  in 
original  building,  most  people  will  be  apt 
ay  that  the  world  is  a  gainer  by  this  dis- 
ion  of  the  {esthetic  character  of  the  building, 
he  architecture  of  to-day  is  a  living  art 
ill  give  evidence  of  its  life  by  development, 
cannot  stand  still,  it  responds  to  the  great 
>  of  life,  and,  as  these  are  in  incessant  growths, 
must  art  be  continually  modifying  itself, 
Dice  the  feelings  of  the  time.  New  methods, 
facilities  crowd  upon  us  ;  new  aims,  new 
ssities  appear  with  each  fresh  generation  ; 
we  are  here  to  embody  these  in  permanent 
Dents.  Our  personal  equipment  must  be 
nate  knowledge  of  our  materials — so  that  by 
of  wise  application  we  may  make  them  go 
ier  and  do  more  than  they  as  yet  have  done 
id  intimate  knowledge  of  construction — so 
we  may  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  forces 
of  late  have  sprung  u  p  around  us,  and  also 
nabled  to  recognise  and  wrest  to  our  purpose 
capabilities  of  yet  newer  ones  when  they 
jar.  It  is  want  of  this  training  that  puts 
fc  present  in  an  inferior  position  (in  the  eyes 
the  public,  and  very  rightly  so)  to  the 
neer  :  he  at  least  has  had  the  sense  to  learn 
ie  could  about  bricks,  steel,  and  concrete, 
the  mighty  spans  of  his  railway  arches, 
flights  of  his  bridges  across  the  rivers,  the 
t  docks  and  sea-walls  are  the  real  important 
ifestations  of  living  architecture  in  the 
Lth  century.  He  has  advanced  the  po- 
iality  of  building  by  force  of  hard  sense, 
jriment,  and  mathematics.  Brunelleschi 
r,  his  dome  at  Florence,  Sir  Christopher 
n  his  dome  in  London  on  these  terms,  and 
New  Yorkers  are  erecting  their  sky-scrapers 
ust  these  terms.  Neither  Brunelleschi  nor 
a  had  what  we  should  call  an  architect’s 
ing  ;  neither  of  them  set  much  value  on 
il  or  cared  to  be  bothered  with  it,  but  their 
bructive  sense  in  the  great  problems  they 


had  to  grapple  carried  them]  securely  through 
the  smaller  questions  of  detail  ;  they  knew 
enough  to  inspire  their  coadjutors  to  play  up 
to  them.  I  will  only,  at  this  time,  point  out 
to  you,  for  your  own  reflection,  the  general 
statement  that  good  detail  goes  with  good  con¬ 
struction,  and  where  you  detect  bad  detail  you 
will  discover  heartless  or  ignorant  construction. 
And  how  little  excuse  there  is  for  this  ignorance. 
The  problems  of  construction  are  the  fascinations 
of  architecture  as  much  as  the  problems  of 
planning.  Both  are  the  arts  of  contrivance  ; 
and  the  art  of  architecture  wa)s  of  all  the  Arts 
(with  a  capital  A)  the  last  to  appear  amongst 
her  sisters,  since  she  was  the  outcome  of  so 
many  balanced  forces  and  so  many  cultivated 
virtues — compared  to  her  simpler-natured  sisters. 
We  are  the  votaries  of  this  goddess  ;  in  imitation 
of  the  delicately-poised  equilibrium  that  con¬ 
stitutes  her  cognisanco  wo  rear  our  buildings, 
and  in  our  hearts  we  pray  that  she  may  look 
down  upon  our  efforts  and  irradiato  them  with 
tho  smile  of  her  approval.” 

Mr.  Fellowes-Prynne  then  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  said  he  sometimes  wondered 
how  far  the  words  that  are  spoken  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  influence  or  help  thoso  to 
whom  they  are  spoken  ;  or  whether,  like  many 
sermons  that  are  preached,  their  effoct  ceases 
on  leaving  the  door  of  the  place  in  which  they 
are  spoken.  Yet  he  would  fain  hope  that 
tho  many  Avords  of  advice — words  that  are 
often  the  outcome  of  matured  experience  and 
well-seasoned  thought — that  had  been  spoken 
before  tho  Association  and  at  the  Institute 
year  after  year,  had  not  always  been  cast 
aside  by  the  student  hearers  as  mere  platitudes 
or  pleasant  words  strung  together  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  the  audience  for  a  little  while.  No  ; 
he  Avas  sure  this  Avas  not  the  case  Avith  the 
more  serious  student  who  had  the  welfare 
of  his  studies  really  at  heart.  The  seed  had 
not  always  been  cast  on  waste  ground.  Nay, 
more,  such  delightful  addresses  to  students 
as  were  given  at  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  ho  was  sure  could  be  read  and  re-read  with 
advantage  and  encouragement,  not  only  by 
the  younger  students,  but  by  thoso  in  later 
life.  Indeed,  with  all  such  addresses  it  Avas 
often  the  case  that  the  thoughts  and  sugges¬ 
tions  they  contained  would  not  be  fully  realised 
or  appreciated  at  the  time  they  were  heard, 
but  reading  after  having  heard  them  spoken 
was  much  more  likely  to  leave  an  indeliblo 
impression  as  to  the  more  important  points. 
In  again  addressing  tho  A. A.  Class  of  Design, 
one  felt  like  addressing  old  friends,  for  although 
the  faces  were  different — and  those  to  whom 
he  had  previously  spoken  were  now  Avell 
launched  on  their  professional  career — the 
enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  corps,  he  trusted, 
remained  the  same  as  ever,  and  would  always 
continuo  while  the  A. A.  exists ;  for  Avas  it 
not  enthusiasm  that  was  the  very  life-blood 
of  the  Association  ?  What,  in  its  earlier  days, 
would  the  A. A.  have  done  Avithout  the  Avarni 
enthusiasm  of  its  members  ?  How  would 
this  very  Class  of  Design  have  fared  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  enthusiastic  support  of  those 
who  were  seeking  for  knowledge  ?  “  You 

who  now  have  such  well-served  feasts  of 
architectural  education  and  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  study  can  little  realise  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  student  of  thirty  or  even 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Those  were  days  in 
which  one’s  studies  were  the  outcome  of  real 
self-help.  Yes,  I’ll  be  bound  to  say  that  no 
greater  enthusiasm  exists  now  than  then. 
But  the  great  question  is,  with  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  and  opportunities,  what  are  you  going 
to  make  of  them  ?  Are  we  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  to  see  our  streets  burdened  and 
disfigured  with  such  designs  as  your  President 
rightly  complained  of  in  his  very  interesting 
address  last  week  ?*  The  result  of  tho  great 
and  well -organised  Architectural  School  that 
has  arisen  in  our  midst  should,  in  a  very  few 
years,  make  itself  felt,  not  only  in  Great  Britain, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  members  of  this  class  of 
design,  or  who  have  passed  through  the  day- 
school,  must,  to  some  extent,  realise  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  well  as  the  capabilities  and  the 
pleasures  of  such  a  profession  as  ours  ;  they 
must  also  know  by  this  time  that  it  is  no  easy¬ 
going  profession  that  they  have  chosen,  but 
one  that  demands,  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in 
the  highest  sense,  continuous  study  and  hard 
work.  But  to  those  who  have  that  priceless 
gift  of  enthusiasm  and  real  love  for  our  great 
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Art,  the  study  and  hard  work  will  become  a 
real  pleasure.  Remember  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds's  Avords  1  If  you  have  great  talent:  , 
industry  Avill  improve  them.  If  you  have 
but  moderate  abilities,  industry  will  supply 
their  deficiencies.  Nothing  is  denied  to  Avell- 
directed  labour,  nothing  is  to  be  obtained 
without  it.’  ” 

From  much  of  the  work  that  was  done  during 
the  last  session  one  could  not  but  see  the  great 
improvement  that  was  taking  place  under  tl  e 
systematic  training  and  the  able  guidance  of  tl  e 
day-school  masters.  Of  course,  the  one  fe.-r 
in  systematic  and  academic  training  was  thrt 
they  might  be  inclined  to  get  into  a  somewhft 
narrow  groove  of  study  and  be  perhaps  li  d 
to  think  that  only  such  and  such  a  stylo  of 
work — i.e.,  the  stylo  that  may  for  the  time 
bo  in  fashion  or  favoured  by  this  or  that  master 
— was  correct,  and  all  else  was  unworthy  of  study. 
Now,  nothing  to  his  mind  could  be  more  debasil  g 
and  disastrous  to  the  highest  and  noblost  vi<  av 
of  their  great  art :  and,  from  the  vexy  comment  c- 
mentof  their  studies,  he  did  most  strongly  advhe 
them  to  be  as  catholic  and  wide  in  their  views 
as  possible.  “  Do  try  and  look  at  architectuie 
— as  indeed  all  art — in  the  broadest  seme 
possible.  A\'oid,  as  far  as  possible,  thinking 
in  styles.  I  don’t  mean  for  a  moment  that 
you  should  not  study  your  orders  and  ti  e 
gradual  development  of  styles  in  all  periods, 
and  gain  all  the  knowledge  you  can  as  to  tho 
reasons  and  causes  of  such  development.  This, 
of  course,  is  all  a  part  of  the  essential  knowledge 
of  an  educated  architect.  But,  in  your  study 
of  old  and  new  buildings,  try  and  find  out 
tho  why  and  whereforo  of  things — first  in  tie 
plan,  next  in  the  effoct  that  the  plan  has  upon 
the  elevations,  or  vice  versa.  Ask  yourself : — 
1st.  Why  you  admire  this  or  that  building  ? 
2nd.  What  are  the  leading  lines  or  details 
that  make  it  beautiful  ?  3rd.  And,  perhaps, 
above  all,  what  is  it  that  makes  the  proportions 
good  ?  4th.  How  does  the  detail  at  different 
stages  and  heights  affect  that  proportion  ? 
These  and  similar  questions  are  those  the 
answering  of  Avhich,  wholly  independent  1  f 
style,  will  help  more  than  any  other  in  the 
intellectual  study  of  any  good  building.  When 
once  you  have  satisfied  your  oavii  mind  as  lo 
the  reasons  that  go  to  make  up  a  thing  of 
beauty,  if  possible,  note  them  down  at  one  e 
iix  your  sketch-book,  and,  as  far  as  you  can, 
measure  and  figure  the  details  that  seem  lo 
help  most  in  giving  beauty  and  proportion 
to  the  design  you  admire.  This  kind  of  analy¬ 
tical  study  you  will  find  of  immense  use  in 
design.  The  notes  in  your  sketch-book  may 
not  be  very  pictorial  or  interesting  to  others, 
but  will  gradually  form  a  regular  storehouse 
of  information  to  yourself.  And,  Avhile  speaking 
of  sketching,  let  me  advise  you  to  always  have 
a  small  sketch-book  with  you  for  making  notes 
and  small  sketches  in :  I  don’t  mean  only  when 
you  go  out  intending  to  sketch,  but  always — 
on  your  walks,  your  jDicycle  rides,  in  fact  in 
your  every-day  work — for,  if  you  keep 
your  eyes  open,  it  is  wonderful  what 
one  sees  that  is  worth  recording,  either  by 
notes  or  sketches.  There  are  some  things  anti 
sayings  that  stick  to  one’s  mind  throughout 
life,  and  the  advice  of  the  first  architect  I 
worked  with  was,  ‘  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  go 
through  the  world  with  your  eyes  shut,  as  more 
than  half  the  people  in  the  world  do.’  ” 

There  was  another  point  on  which  he  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words,  and  that  was  the. 
practical  side  of  their  work.  The  fascination 
of  sketching,  and  thinking,  and  setting  out 
schemes  of  design  on  a  draAving- board  Avas 
great;  but,  as  a  preliminary  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion,  it  was  equally,  if  not  more,  important 
that  they  should  thoroughly  grasp  the  practical 
side  of  their  work.  Noav,  he  was  sorry  to  say 
so,  but  over  and  over  again  he  had  found  men 
and  pupils  who  fought  shy  of  often  visiting 
the  actual  Avorks  while  in  progress.  As  one 
said  to  him  a  short  time  ago,  “  I  don’t  care  for 
mixing  up  Avith  a  lot  of  workmen.”  And 
another,  “  I  don’t  see  the  good  of  watching  a 
whole  lot  of  concrete  put  in.” 

“  My  dear  young  friends,  for  goodness’  sake 
don’t  let  such  nonsense  enter  your  heads,  or,  if 
there  is  one  here  who  thinks  thus  and  adheres 
to  such  thoughts,  let  him  give  up  the  pro¬ 
fession  ;  ho  evidently  doesn’t  think  it  worthy 
of  him,  and  he  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  the 
profession.  Some  practical  experience  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  the  sooner  you  get  it,  the  better  for 
yourselves  and  your  future  work  and  clients. 
Put  off  your  kid  gloves — aye,  and  your  coat 
if  necessary — and  take  every  opportunity  of 
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getting  on  any  works  you  can  while  in  progress; 
watch  each  stage  of  the  work  carefully  and 
intelligently;  get  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
foreman  and  the  men,  and  don’t  be  ashamed 
to  ask  for  information.  The  men  like  to  have 
interest  taken  in  their  work,  and  you  will  gain 
invaluable  information  by  carefully  watching 
the  work  on  bench  or  banker.  Most  of  the 
men  I  have  come  across  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  that  it  would  do  most  of 
us  all  the  good  in  the  world  to  be  put  under 
the  care  of  a  good  clerk  of  works  on  a  large 
job  for  a  year.  It  would  knock  some  of  the 
pride  and  nonsense  out  of  us,  and  make  us 
realise  that  architecture  does  not  consist  solely 
in  making  pretty  drawings  of  sometimes 
impossible  buildings.  I  have  nearly  always 
found  the  greatest  kindness  and  civility  from 
workmen  in  all  trades,  and  I  sometimes  feel  I 
ought  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  they  have  given  me  on 
various  occasions.  There  are  lessons  to  be 
learnt  on  a  building  in  progress  that  no  amount 
of  book-work  or  diagrams  will  teach  you. 
Again,  the  enormous  advantage  in  practical 
experience  to  an  architect  is  at  once  seen  in  his 
drawings  and  designs.  It  is  this  want  of 
practical  knowledge  that  so  often  makes  the 
progress  of  otherwise  capable  pupils  and 
draughtsmen  so  disappointing.  To  give  you 
one  personal  examplo  of  how  I  have  found 
some  experience  in  carpentry  useful : — The 
opening  of  a  certain  church  was  to  take  place 
on  the  following  day,  and  the  first  service  was 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Things  were 
much  behind,  and,  when  I  arrived,  I  found 
that  some  unpleasantness  had  arisen  with 
the  joiners,  who  had  been  drinking  with  the 
foreman,  and  they  lounged  about,  refusing 
to  work  after  six  o’clock.  I  tried  to  persuade, 
but  only  obtained  the  help  of  one  good  man. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  of 
the  east-end  woodwork  should  bo  properly 
fitted  in  position.  At  seven  o’clock  I  took 
off  my  coat  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
men  present,  set  to  work  with  borrowed  tools. 
The  moral  effect  was  excellent.  At  nine  o’clock 
some  of  the  better  men  came  back  to  work,  and 
by  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  the  work  completed.  I  can 
assure  you  the  much-abused  British  workman 
respects  the  man  who  not  only  orders  the  work 
to  be  done,  but  can  tell  him  how  to  do  it. 

“  Now,  in  conclusion,  having  treated  with 
the  practical  side,  let  us  for  a  moment  look 
on  another  and,  perhaps,  more  pleasurable 
side  of  our  art.  There  is  that  happy  social 
side  which  has  made  its  mark  on  the  lives 
and  work  of  so  many  members  of  the  A. A. 
in  past  years.  Do  all  you  can  to  keep  up  that 
social  aspect  of  the  work.  Encourage,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  friendly  intercourse  with  your 
fellow-students — friendly  criticism  of  each 
other’s  designs  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
value,  and  friendships  made  now,  and  kept 
up  and  cemented  in  after-life,  will  in  future 
years  be  cherished  as  an  added  pleasure  to 
your  professional  work.  Last,  but  not  least, 
throughout  your  work  let  your  aims  be  high. 
Think  of  the  greatness  of  the  art  which  you 
have  chosen  for  your  profession.  An  art 
that  is  at  once  noble  and  ennobling  to  those 
who  view  it  rightly.  It  is  an  art  that  more 
than  any  other  marks  the  character  and  history 
of  nations.  Surely,  the  advancement  of  such 
an  art  is  worth  living  and  working  for.  Let 
my  last  words  be  those  of  George  Herbert : — 

*  Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high  ; 

So  shall  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be. 

Sink  not  in  spirit ;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 

Shoots  higher  much  than  he  who  means  a  tree.’  ” 

The  President  said  they  had  bad  two  delight¬ 
ful  addresses,  and  there  was  much  in  them 
that  one  would  be  glad  to  read  when  they  were 
printed.  In  Mr.  Ricardo’s  beautifully-expressed 
paper  one  thing  was  emphasised,  and  that 
was  that  there  could  be  no  good  architecture 
without  a  sound,  practical  knowledge,  and  he 
(the  speaker)  hoped  they  would,  as  students, 
impress  that  on  their  minds.  They  might  be 
walking  in  the  country  where  they  might  see 
an  old  wayside  cottage  which  was  built  of  brick 
or  stone,  which  w'ould  impress  them  far  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  modern,  garish  villa  next 
door  covered  with  ornament.  They  might 
ask  themselves  why  that  was.  He  thought 
(he  reason  was  that  the  people  who  built  the 
old  cottage  understood  the  capabilities  of  the 
materials  they  were  using,  and  he  should  like 
students  to  remember  that  without  practical 
knowledge  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  good 


building.  As  Mr.  Prynne  had  said,  they 
should  use  every  opportunity  of  getting  on  to 
buildings  in  progress,  and  into  shops,  in  order 
to  learn  everyday  practical  things.  For 
instance,  if  they  visited  a  stone  quarry,  they 
should  go  right  down  inside  it,  and  see  how 
the  stone  was  got  out,  how  it  was  worked, 
the  tools  used,  how  it  was  cut,  and  whether  it 
was  fine  or  coarse  grained — before  they  could 
properly  design  in  that  material,  and  so  with 
others.  As  Mr.  Prynne  said,  if  they  could 
get  on  a  good  building  with  a  clerk  of  works, 
and  accustom  themselves  to  seeing  the  work 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  them.  They  could 
never  design  until  they  knew  how  a  building 
was  put  together  and  constructed.  Good 
construction  helped  good  design.  Then  as 
to  what  Mr.  Ricardo  said  about  mouldings 
and  details,  he  (the  speaker)  thought  with 
him  that  students  would  do  well  to  leave 
such  trivialities  alone — they  were  the  mere 
trimmings  of  a  building — and  study  mass 
and  dignity  in  design.  The  design  without 
detail  would  speak  for  itself,  and  would  be 
good  or  bad  architecture  without  detail. 
It  was  very  good  of  Messrs.  Ricardo  aud  Prynne 
to  have  come  among  them  that  evening,  and 
he  was  glad  to  see  such  a  good  audience. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Halsey  Ricardo,  and  Fellowes- Prynne  for  their 
remarks. 

Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  announced  that  there 
were  two  classes  the  Association  would  be 
glad  if  some  students  could  find  time  to  attend, 
i.c.,  classes  in  ornamental  leadwork  and  stone¬ 
work  at  the  L.C.C.  Technical  Institute  in 
Vincent-square,  Westminster.  They  were 
poorly  attended,  and  the  L.C.C.  thought  of 
discontinuing  them  unless  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  students  could  be  found  to  attend 
them.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  lot  such 
useful  classes  drop. 

The  meeting  then  terminated, 

- - 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  GUILD. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Guild  was  held  at  the  University  of  London, 
South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday  evening,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  F.R.S. 
(Principal  of  the  University),  when  addresses 
were  given  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich  and  Mr.  Hillaire 
Belloc,  B.A.,  descriptive  of  their  lectures 
to  be  delivered  in  the  Michaelmas  term. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  con¬ 
gratulated  those  who  had  worked  so  hard 
for  the  Guild  on  the  success  which  had  attended 
their  efforts.  It  was  an  answer  to  those  who 
doubted  at  the  commencement  that  they 
could  get  such  an  attendance  at  a  course  of 
lectures  which  were  not  merely  ordinary 
popular  lectures,  but  were  a  system  of  lectures 
extending  over  three  years.  This  was  the 
sefcond  year’s  lectures  of  the  three  years’ 
course.  Last  year  the  history  of  antiquity 
was  dealt  with  ;  this  year  they  were  to  hear 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  between  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Reformation, 
and  next  year  the  subject  of  more  modern 
history  would  be  dealt  with.  It  would  be 
thus  possible  for  those  who  could  attend  to 
hear  a  continuous  course  of  history  extending 
over  almost  the  whole  range  of  time  known  to 
man. 

Mediaeval  History. 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  delivered  an  address  intro¬ 
ductory  to  his  course  of  lectures  on 
“  Medieval  History,”  and  said  that  he  intended 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Carlo vingian  Empire, 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  of  the  great 
Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  of  the  foundation 
of  the  great  orders  and  the  Crusades,  and  to 
devote  three  lectures  to  mediaeval  thought 
or  scholastics,  mediaeval  art.  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  and  mediaeval  life,  both  home  and  public. 
The  Middle  Ages,  he  held,  had  been  suffering 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  misleading  public 
judgment.  In  the  first  place  the  public 
generally  identified  the  Middle  Ages  with 
everything  dark,  unprogressive  and  benighted. 
The  average  man  thought  that  they  were  full 
of  tortures,  witch  trials,  religious  persecutions 
and  the  like,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  these 
evils  were  infinitely  more  frequent  in  the 
XVIth  and  XVIIth  century  than  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  owed  an  enormous  debt  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  gave  them  a  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimen  of  a  novel  art — Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  In  the  XVOTth  century  they  laughed  at 


Gothic  architecture,  and  called  it  crude  I 
rude,  but  they  had  long  learned  to  think  d 
ently,  and  no  modem  man  could  see 
exquisite  mediteval  churches  without  thai 
the  Middle  Ages  for  that  art.  It  migh 
said  these  people  had  no  literature  am 
science,  but  their  souls  went  into 
beautiful  buildings. 

Mx1.  Hillaire  Belloc,  who  will  deliver' 
lectures  during  tho  term  on  “  The  Histoh 
Mediaeval  Town,”  said  his  was  but  one  a 
of  the  subject  which  Dr.  Reich  had  p 
before  thorn,  but  it  was  a  subject  which 
attracted  him  from  his  boyhood,  and  he 
try  to  show  why  it  still  continued  to  attract 
A  matter  whioh  would  soon  be  debated 
whether  certain  physical  things  or  great  phi 
phies  had  had  more  effect  on  the  liisto: 
civilisation,  but  when  it  was  debated  noi 
elusion  would  be  arrived  at  because  they  * 
not  compare  the  two  things.  When  that  d 
was  entered  into  people  would  rush  in  an" 
that  religion  was  more  important  than  : 
although  for  many  years  they  had  held  that 
was  more  important  than  anything  else, 
if  race  had  any  effect,  and  they  all  knew  it 
then  the  Middle  Ages  were  ourselves,  andi 
was  their  interest.  When  a  man  said ( 
Greece  or  Rome  was  nearer  to  him  than 
Middle  Ages — ho  meant  a  man  who  knev 
Middle  Ages— then  he  would  say,  “  Yon 
saying  something  up  in  the  air.”  Give.  < 
a  man  a  slave  and  he  would  not  know  wh 
do  with  him,  but  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  \ 
know  where  to  sell  him  and  how  to  treati 
In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  capitula 
and  prisoners  of  war,  but  there  was  no  slavi 
the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  ours* 
When  the  Roman  Empire  fell  the  bar  bat 
did  not  come  to  destroy,  and  tho  great  tht 
of  Paris  remained  for  130  years.  If  they  ; 
city  after  city  they  would  find  that  there 
no  great  change  after  the  first  invasion.  T 
gradually  declined.  Then  came  the  invi 
of  the  Saracens,  but  Western  Europe  avi 
that  with  difficulty.  At  tho  beginning  o 
Xth  century  Europe  was  like  a  man  wild 
gone  through  some  terrible  physical  experi 
and  had  almost  lost  his  memory,  and  v 
wonder  was  how  he  had  survived.  At  thd 
of  the  Xlth  century,  by  a  process  no  one  e 
understand,  but  which  was  more  wonc 
than  the  Renaissance,  there  came  an  awaktl 
of  Europe.  There  came  Gregory  VII. / 
Crusades,  and  that  extraordinary  pheno: 
the  Normans.  Just  as  they  made  stee 
adding  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  to  t 
so  a  small  percentage  of  Scandinavian  1 
added  to  the  blood  of  the  Roman  procr 
the  Norman.  Like  all  tilings  eccentrii 
could  not  last — he  doubted  if  it  lasted  130  3) 
but  while  it  was  there  it  organised  and  sch" 
Europe.  It  actually  made  a  land  measurer 
and  the  Normans  put  into  the  air  vague  inst 
out  of  which  came  a  true  feudal  systemi 
was  the  awakening  of  Europe.  There  appt] 
with  the  beginning  of  the  XHth  cen 
an  ideal  which  lasted  300  years,  and  i 
ideal  was  made  by  men  like  ourselves.  1 
had  been  no  change  in  our  race ;  therer 
been  no  influx  into  our  blood  since  t 
there  had  not  been  even  an  admixture  ir 
blood  since  then.  We  were  the  same  peo 
we  were  ourselves  in  the  Middle  Ages.  . 
architecture  was  not  copied  from  elsew’ 
and  our  social  system  was  organised  on  c 
which  the  race  evolved  and  copied  from  now 
And  then  came  the  great  tragedy  of  his 
He  was  sorry  that  Greek  art  declined  < 
was  heartbroken  to  hear  that  the  Stoic 
last  became  Mystics  ;  but  much  more  sadi 
he  to  read  how  this  great  dream  of  the  X) 
century  went  down.  Some  attributed  it  t< 
black  death,  and  others  to  the  Catholic  Ch’ 
but  they  might  discuss  it  again  and  1 
and  still  be  no  nearer  the  truth .  It  was  trv 
was  supposed  during  the  term  to  tell  theme 
it  fell,  but  in  truth  he  did  not  know,  ani 
would  only  be  able  to  sketch  out  the  app> 
mate  causes  of  its  failure.  He  could  onlj 
them  that  terrible  failure  came,  but  not  w' 
came.  But,  with  regard  to  that  deligi 
time,  they  had  not  only  the  documents:, 
the  architecture,  but  many  stories  v 
illustrated  the  life  of  that  period.  Ann 
in  dealing  with  this  period  he  continually] 
as  if  he  was  living  in  it.  In  that  time  in  We(> 
Europe  there  were  two  principal  forms  of  s 
units — the  manor  or  village  and  the  t 
In  the  course  of  the  lectures  he  was  to  delivr 
was  going  to  show  how  the  mediaeval  t 
arose  from  Rome,  and  should  try  to  descj 
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interior  organisation  and  how  it  became 
a  centre  of  great  activity.  He  should  deal 
th  such  towns  as  London,  Paris,  Rheims, 
lisbury,  Chester,  and  others,  as  examples, 
d  then  he  would  come  in  the  last  lecture  to 
icuss  why  the  ideal  fell,  but  that  could  not 
answered. 

- - 

THE  THAMES  AND  RIVER-SIDE 
HOUSES. 

From  a  Correspondent. 

The  August  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine 
ntains  the  answers  of  many  great  artists  to 
e  question,  “  What  is  the  finest  view  in  the 
ingdom  ?  ” 

One  replies  that  his  favourite  view  used  to  be 
that  of  the  Thames  at  Streatley,  now  ruined 
r  the  modern  buildings  thore.’’  Now,  why 
ould  that  bo  so  unfortunately  true  ?  No  ono 
mid  assert  that  a  building — even  a  large 
lilding — need  spoil  a  landscape.  Windsor 
istle,  for  example,  is  the  chief  charm  of  the 
pw  from  the  river  near  it.  To  take  the  other 
treme,  a  rustic  cottage  is  the  artist’s  delight, 
hy  should  that  which  lies  between  these  two, 
e  gentleman’s  villa,  be  so  often  a  blot  on  the 
ndscape  ?  Is  it  not  because  suitability  to 
e  place  has  not  been  considered  ?  A  dweller 
Kensington  or  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue  wishes  fora 
untry  house  in  some  nook  which  has  capti- 
ited  him  by  its  tranquil  beauty,  and  I10  orders 
in  the  style  of  his  town  house,  so  spoiling  the 
ry  charm  that  has  attracted  him. 

Wordsworth,  who  gave  so  much  thought  as 
dl  as  time  to  laying  out  Lady  Beaumont's 
ounds  for  her,  says  that  the  fundamental 
inciple  is  that  “  the  house  should  belong  to  the 
untry,  and  not  tho  country  be  an  appendage 
the  house.” 

It  would  be  a  real  public  benefit  if  those  who 
e  going  to  build  Thames-side  houses  would 
ace  them  on  the  further  side  of  their  land,  from 
e  river,  and  this  in  most  cases  would  be  an 
iprovemeut  to  the  house.  Not  only  will  the 
ghtlv  higher  ground  be  drier,  but  also  the 
pw  of  a  stream  between  its  banks  is  generally 
pre  attractive  than  a  view  which  contains 
tie  but  tho  opposite  bank,  with  a  floor  of 
iter. 

This  suitability,  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
auty,  should  extend  of  course  to  the  grounds 
I  well  as  the  house.  In  towns,  where  a  garden 
surrounded  with  buildings,  many  people 
mire  geometrical  beds  with  blooms  that 
itato  mosaic,  but  a  glance  shows  how  little 
ey  tit  in  to  a  country  landscape.  Long, 
mquil  lines  that  seem  to  flow  into  the  stream — 
es  not  Nature  suggest  them  by  her  stately 
ids  and  bamboo-tike  grasses  ?  Yet  many 
>arian  gardeners,  instead  of  cultivating  this 
curiant  growth,  use  the  sickle  and  mowing- 
ichino  to  destroy  it,  and  then  place  painted 
bs  in  a  row  on  the  bare,  hard  edge.  H  they 
>ul  d  view  their  riverside  gardens  from  a  boat, 
a  tittle  distance,  and  consider  them  as  part  of 
landscape,  they  would  soon  decide  that  a 
ferent  treatment  was  wanted. 

- - »  4- - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
uncil  after  the  summer  recess  was  held  on 
lesday  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens, 
W.,  Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  presiding. 
Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
nance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
ittersea  Borough  Council  1,054Z.  and  1,581£. 
r  the  purchase  of  land  ;  Bermondsey  Borough 
mncil,  10,000Z.  for  the  erection  of  working- 
iss  dwellings ;  Camberwell  Borough  Council, 
,500(.  for  the  purchase  of  leasehold  interests 
depots ;  Poplar  Borough  Council,  1,472Z. 
r  purchase  of  dust- vans ;  St.  Marylebone 
lardians,  4,0CKV.  for  drainage  works  at  the 
firmary ;  Shoreditch  Board  of  Guardians, 
)90£.  for  water-supply  purposes  at  the  work- 
use  ;  Southwark  Borough  Council,  14,000Z. 
r  purchase  of  Greerimore  Wharf,  Bankside, 
r  use  as  a  depot ;  Woolwich  Borough  Council, 
80(V.  for  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
quiring  Eltham  Park.  Sanction  was  also 
ven  to  the  borrowing  by  Hackney  Borough 
mncil  of  5,339£.  for  paving  works  ;  and  to 
iddington  Borough  Council,  of  2,5811.  for 
ving  works. 

Improvements:  Central-street. — The  following 
commendation  of  the  Improvements  Com- 
ttee  was  agreed  to  :  — 

‘  That  the  estimate  of  6,8751.,  submitted  by  tho 
lance  Committee,  be  approved  ;  that  to  enable  tho 
uncil  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  widening  of 


Central-street  now  being  undertaken  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  London  County  Council  (General 
Powers)  Act,  1901,  and  in  accordance  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  (Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Finsbury,  a ’contribution  be  made  on  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  of  half  the  net  cost  of  the  widening  of  existing 
and  tho  formation  of  new  streets  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Central-street,  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Borough  Council  by  arrangement  with  the  Ironmongers’ 
Company,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  presented  to 
tho  Improvements  Committee  on  July  13,  1904  ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  (0)  that  if  the  total  net  cost  exceed 
11,7507.,  the  Council’s  contribution  shall  be  limited  to 
5,875 1.  ;  (b)  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  improvement 
no  departure  whatever  be  made  from  the  approved 
plan,  except  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Council  : 
and  (c)  that  the  Ironmongers'  Company  agree  to  provide 
other  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  L.C.C.  school  in  place 
of  that  taken  for  tho  improvement,  and  to  hear  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  re-arrangement  of  the  boundary 
walls,  out-buildings,  etc.,  and  also  carry  out  the  proposed 
arrangement  with  tho  Borough  Council  for  tho  sale  of 
land  for  tho  provision  thereon  of  re-housing  accom¬ 
modation  for  tho  persons  of  the  labouring  class  to  be 
displaced  by  the  execution  of  tho  company’s  scheme.” 

Health  Asylum,  Bexley. — Tho  following 
recommendation  of  tho  Asylums  Committee 
was  agreed  to  : — 

"  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  necessary 
plans  by  tho  Homo  Secretary,  tho  estimate  (No.  4,248)  of 
16,250/.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  for  the. 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  hospital  villa  on  tho  male 
side  of  tho  Heath  Asylum,  Bexley,  bo  approved  ;  and 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  that  amount  be  sanctioned.” 

Tramway  Works. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Highways  Committee  it  was  agreed  : — 

“  That  tho  estimate  of  1,000/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ;  and  that  expenditure, 
on  capital  account,  not  exceeding  that  amount,  be 
authorised  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  by  tho  Council 
of  the  freehold  interest  in  a  portion  of  the  Queen's-road, 
Battersea,  tramways  depot,  for  the  erection  thereon 
of  a  sub-station  for  tho  electrical  working  of  a  portion 
of  tho  London  County  Council  Tramways. 

“  That  the  freehold  interests  of  tho  trustees  of  the 
Stockwcll  Orphanage  in  the  proportion  of  tho  Council’s 
tramways  depot  in  Queen’s-road,  Battersea,  referred 
to  in  tho  foregoing  resolution,  bo  acquired  for  tho  sum 
of  825/. 

“  That  Messrs.  H.  Lovatt,  Limited,  bo  allowed  to 
sub-let  to  Messrs.  Beaven  and  Sons,  London  (or  to  such 
other  firm  as  may  bo  approved  by  tho  architect),  the 
work  of  plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing  included  in 
several  contracts  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lovatt 
for  the  Council,  in  connexion  with  the  Greenwich 
electricity  generating  station  and  sub-station. 

"  That  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  any  neces¬ 
sary  documents  in  connexion  with  the  acquisition  by 
tho  Council  of  tho  freehold  and  leasehold  interests  in 
tho  property  known  as  No.  32,  ltivington-street,  Old- 
streot,  which  has  been  acquired  as  a  site  for  the  erection 
of  a  sub-station  for  the  electrical  working  of  portions 
of  the  Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways.” 

Housing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working- 
classes  Committee  submitted  tho  following 
statement  of  new  dwellings  completed  during 
the  summer  rocess,  and  opened  for  occupa¬ 
tion  : — 


Drake- buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  plot 
of  surplus  land  acquired  under  the  Hughes- 
fields  scheme,  1885,  and  are  intended  to  provide 
accommodation  for  re-housing  214  persons 
of  the  working-class  to  be  displaced  by  the 
erection  of  an  electricity  generating-station  at 
Greenwich  in  connexion  with  the  Council’s 
tramways.  Brighttingsea-buildings  have  been 
built  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  obligation 
resting  upon  the  Council  for  re-housing  the 
persons  to  be  displaced  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Thames  by  the  construction  of 
Rotherhithe  tunnel.  The  erection  of  Hudson, 
Quebec,  and  Winnipeg-buildings  completes 
the  provision  of  the  accommodation  required 
on  the  Preston’s-road  and  Norfolk-street  sites 
for  persons  to  be  displaced  by  the  clearance 
of  the  areas  included  in  the  Burford’s-court, 
etc.,  improvement  scheme,  1899,  and,  also,  by 
arrangement  with  the  late  School  Board  for 
London,  for  satisfying  the  obligation  which 
rested  upon  that  authority  for  providing 
accommodation  in  lieu  of  that  destroyed  by 


it  in  various  parts  of  the  county  over  a  number 
of  years.  Barnaby-buildings  are  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  re-housing  persons  to  be 
displaced  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  Long- 
lane  and  Tabard-street  improvement. 

BoswelVs  London  House. — Upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Local  Government,  Records 
and  Museums  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
memorial  tablet  should  be  affixed  at  No.  56, 
Great  Queen-street,  to  commemorate  the 
residence  there  of  James  Boswell. 

Theatres ,  etc. — The  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee  reported  that  plans  for  the  following, 
showing  alterations,  etc.,  to  licensed  premises, 
had  been  dealt  with  during  the  recess  : — 

Bcchstcin  Hall,  Wigmore-strcet — Showing  the 
provision  of  a  private  room  for  the  box-office  keeper. 

National  Skating  Palace,  Argyll-street — Proposal 
to  meet  one  of  tho  Council’s  suggestions  for  tho  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  premises. 

All  Saints’  Institute,  Priory-road,  Lambeth — 
Showing  seating  arrangements. 

Daly’s  Theatre — Proposals  to  meet  certain  require¬ 
ments  of  tho  Council. 

Excelsior  Baths,  Bethnal  Green — Showing  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  seating  and  flooring. 

Inns  of  Court  Mission,  Drury-lane — Proposal  to 
substitute  fire-proof  plaster  doors  for  the  existing  iron 
doors. 

Lecture  Hall,  Greenwich — Provision  of  ante-room. 

London  Exhibitions,  Earl’s-court — Formation  of  a 
cinematograph  enclosure  in  tho  Panorama-buildings, 
Western-gardens. 

Lyric  Theatre — Re-arrangement  of  pit  seating. 

Royal  Court.  Theatre — Provision  of  a  now  trans¬ 
former  chamber. 

Bermondsey  Town  Hall — Bazaar  from  November  1 
to  5,  1904. 

Plans  relating  to  certain  work  at  the  following 
buildings  were,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
same  Committee,  passed  on  conditions  : — 

Clarendon  Hotel,  Hammcrsmith-broadway. 

Forest  Hill  Baths. 

Fullers,  Limited,  Nos.  207  and  209,  Regent-street. 

Headquarters  of  tho  South  Middlesex  Volunteer 
Rifles,  Fulham. 

King’s  Assembly-rooms,  Cottage-grove,  Bow-road. 

La  Criadcra,  Nos.  29  and  30,  High  Holborn.  t 

London  Coliseum. 

London  Exhibitions. 

Long’s  Hotel,  New  Bond-street. 

Prince's  Restaurant,  Piccadilly. 

Sportsbank  Hall,  Catford. 

”  Ye  Plough,”  Clapham  Junction. 

Motor  Omnibuses. — Mr.  Baker,  in  reply  to 
several  questions,  said  that  the  working  of 
motor-omnibuses  as  tried  in  several  provincial 
towns,  did  not  lead  him  to  believe  that  if  they 
were  introduced  in  the  London  streets  they 
would  form  any  formidable  rival  to  the  Council’s 
electric  tramways.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  such  motor  omnibuses  being  put  on  the 
Council’s  based  tramway  routes,  steps  would 
be  taken  to  see  whether  motors  could  not  be 


used  on  the  horse-trams  so  as  to  compete  with 
the  opposition. 

Traction  Engines. — On  the  report  of  the 
Public  Control  Committee,  Mr.  Beachcroft 
asked  the  Chairman  when  the  conference  on 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  traction  engines  in 
London  thoroughfares  was  likely  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Harben  replied  that  the  conference  had 
been  fixed  for  Friday,  November  18. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  asked  whether  in  that  case, 
assuming  that  the  conference  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  legislation  was  required,  it 
would  not  be  too  late  to  initiate  any  action  in 
the  coming  Parliamentary  session. 

Mr.  Harben  :  Undoubtedly  it  will  be  too  late 
for  this  session,  but  it  will  be  quite  impracticable 
to  call  the  conference  at  an  earlier  date. 

Inspection  of  Theatres. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Dolman,  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee  were  instructed  to  present  a  half- 
yearly  return  as  to  tho  inspection  of  places  of 
entertainment  by  the  Council’s  officers,  showing 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  offences  reported. 


Number  of  Tenements  of 

TNumbor 
of  persons 
provided 
for. 

Name  of  Estate  and  Buildings. 

One 

Room. 

Two 

Rooms. 

Threo 

Rooms. 

Four 

Rooms. 

Hughes-flelds,  Deptford — 

10 

30 

,  220 

Ropemaker’s-fieldg,  Wapping — 

5 

20 

35 

5 

340 

Preston’s-road,  Poplar — 

_ 

20 

5 

_ 

110 

— 

25 

25 

— 

— 

25 

55 

— 

Leroy-street,  'Bermondsey — 

Barnaby-buildings  (part)  . 

- 

10 

10 

- 

100 

Total . 

5 

110 

130 

6 

1,270 
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Bcthlem  Hospital. — Mr.  Gilbert  move. 
“  That,  in  order  to  provide  South  Lo; 
with  a  necessary  open  space,  it  be  referre 
the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committet 
consider  and  report  as  to  the  acquisitio 
Bethlem  Hospital  and  grounds  for  a  par, 
open  space,  and  whether,  as  it  is  the  prop 
of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  of  the  City; 
poration,  it  can  be  acquired  by  means  c 
exchange  of  other  land,  in  or  outside  the  con 
or  by  any  other  suitable  method.” 

This  was  agreed  to  without  discussion. 
Westminster  Bridge  Trams. — On  the  m< 
of  Mr.  Gilbert,  it  was  also  agreed  that,  in  0 
to  facilitate  the  traffic  requirements  of  S 
London  and  the  general  public,  the  High: 
Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  and  r< 
to  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  promt 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  of  a  scl 
for  joining  the  two  tramway  termini  at  B 
friars-bridge  and  Westminster-bridge  by  n 
of  a  tramway  constructed  across  the  < 
bridges  and  along  tho  Victoria-embankh 
in  order  to  provide  a  continuous  circular  rout 
which  the  blocks  in  Blackfriars-road 
Westminster-bridge-road  might  be  obviate 
The  Council  then  adjourned. 

- — - 
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A  DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS! 

HIS  is  a  design  made  by  Mr.  A.  Hi 
Wooller,  a  student  of  the  F 
College  of  Art.  The  four  panel 
intended  for  the  windows  on 
staircase  of  a  country  house,  and  the  sub 
chosen  are  meant  to  illustrate  in  some  met 
the  joys  of  a  life  in  the  country.  The  r 
hand  upper  panel  on  the  sheet,  and 
left-hand  lower  one,  should  more  properly  \ 
come  side  by  side,  as  they  belong  to  the  e 
subject,  and  illustrate  Keats’s  line — 

“  Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  everythil 
suggesting  the  playful  and  lighthearted  side 
life  away  from  towns.  The  first  and  last  pa 
illustrating  poetry  and  music,  suggest 
deeper  and  more  emotional  side. 

These  two  last-named  figures  have  been 
subjects  of  some  interesting  experiments  s 
silver  stain  and  its  application  in  the  pro 
tion  of  white  and  coloured  glasses. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  HI 
TOWN  HALL. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  was. 
mitted  in  the  recent  competition,  the  condi' 
of  which  stipulated,  among  other  things,  thai 
old  building  was  to  be  retained,  there  was  f 
no  building  over  the  prison  cells,  and  the  : 
of  cost  was  to  be.  100,000£. 

The  leading  ideas  in  this  scheme  wer: 
retain,  with  slight  alteration,  the  exin 
building ;  to  keep  the  new  principal  01 
facing  Alfred  Gelder-street  on  two  lofty  ft 
carried  along  level  with  the  old  offices  ;  andi 
to  carry  through  lineable  the  principal  . 
zontal  architectural  features. 

The  law  courts  were  placed  upon  the  gr<; 
floor,  with  the  prison  cells  at  the  western' 
of  the  site  for  the  convenience  of  transfei 
prisoners  from  the  gaol,  which  is  nearly  oppi 
thereto. 

In  order  to  provide  the  requisite  < 
accommodation,  an  additional  story 
arranged  facing  Anne-street. 

The  elevation  facing  Alfred  Gelder-streefe 
treated  with  two  main  pavilions,  under  w 
were  placed  the  entrances  to  the  law  cc< 
and  to  the  public  hall,  rates  office,  etc. 

The  architectural  treatment  was  intends 
harmonise  with  the  old  building  and  to  dn 
such  a  degree  of  restrained  monumental  dig 
and  solidity,  as  the  architect  conceived  t 
best  adapted  for  this  problem  ;  and  to  sa.' 
modern  public  ideas  of  civic  splendour. 


NEW  OFFICES  FOR  THE  BRISTOL 
COMPANY. 

The  business  of  the  Bristol  Gas  Comp 
having  outgrown  the  accommodation  in  1 
existing  offices,  which  are  in  an  inconven 
situation  and  difficult  of  access  by  the  publl 
has  been  determined  to  erect  new  building 
a  conspicuous  position  on  a  site  adjoining; 
Colston  Hall  and  in  the  principal  business  ct( 
of  the  city. 

The  accommodation  provided  comprises' 
the  basement  floor,  storage  for  gas  stovesc 
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■  fittings  dealt  in  by  the  Company,  general 
3,  and  a  kitchen  department  for  the  supply 
ials  to  the  clerks ;  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
al  public  office,  entrance  hall,  rooms  for  the 
ipal  officials,  and  a  large  showroom  for 
iisplay  of  appliances  for  heating,  cooking, 
ighting  by  gas,  the  sale  and  letting  out 
re  of  which  now  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
ess  of  most  gas  companies;  on  the  first 
the  board  room,  directors’  room,  the 
leers’  department,  auditors’  and  collectors’ 
s,  and  clerks’  luncheon  and  smoking-rooms ; 
le  upper  floor  are  placed  a  room  for  teaching 
;ry  by  gas,  the  caretakers’  apartments,  and 
shops  for  the  repair  and  testing  of  meters 
;as  stoves. 

e  lifts  throughout  the  building  will  be 
lulic,  worked  by  an  accumulator  auto- 
:ally  controlled  by  a  gas  engine,  which 
lIso  be  used  to  illustrate  the  production  of 
’ic  current  by  the  use  of  gas. 

0  main  frontages  will  be  faced  with  Bath 
,  the  ground  floor  balustrade  and  other 
on  that  level  liable  to  damage  being  of 
te.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  thick 
.  slates. 

clock  turret  will  be  constructed  with 
inated  faces,  to  riso  above  the  roofs  in  the 
e  of  the  main  facade, 
e  entrance  hall  and  staircase,  the  general 
and  board  room,  will  be  the  only  parts  of 
aterior  treated  ornamentally. 

0  whole  will  have  coffered  plaster  ceilings, 
floors  of  the  two  former  will  be  laid  with 
ic,  and  marble  will  be  rsed  for  the  dadoes 
shafts  of  archw'ays.  The  joinery  to  the 
1  room,  general  office,  and  secretary’s 
will  be  of  teak  and  the  floors  of  oak.  The 
i  of  the  floors  throughout  the  building 
)e  fireproof. 

e  general  contractor  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Hayes, 
the  architect  Mr.  W.  V.  Gough,  both  of 
ol. 


3TOGRAPHS  FROM  CANTERBURY 
TOWER. 

the  kindness  of  Mr.  Caroe,  the  architect 
arge  of  the  repairs  to  the  centre  tower  of 
<rbury  Cathedral,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
illustrations  of  portions  of  the  tower, 
photographs  recently  taken,  which  show 
resent  state  of  some  of  the  work, 
a.  1,3,  and  8  show  the  condition^of  some 
0  mullions  in  the  tower  windows ;  Nos.  5 
the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  buttresses 
rom  away.  No.  2,  which  shows  one  of 
urret  tops  in  which  the  gables  (as  men- 
l  last  week)  are  capped  at  the  apex  by 
lars,  is  on  too  small  a  scale,  unfortunately. 
)w  all  that  it  was  intended  to  show  ;  the 
work,  as  Mi1.  Caroe  informs  us,  is  put 
ler  here  much  more  like  joinery  than 
work.  No.  7  is  a  view  taken  looking 
■d  through  the  scaffolding  up  ono  of  the 
1  of  the  tower.  This  illustrates  one  of  the 
ns  that  is  in  best  preservation. 

- »♦  - - 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

r.  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  their  fifty- 
1  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 
1903.  devote  many  pages  to  an  explana- 
of  their  views  on  the  subject  of  large 
ns  and  of  their  objections  to  the  use  of 
>rary  buildings.  Subjoined  are  the  chief 
and  arguments  adduced  : — 

e  are  unable  to  view  without  grave  con- 
he  modern  tendency  to  undue  increase  in 
ie  of  asylums  for  the  insane  poor,  and  we 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should 
our  protest  against  it.  Its  advocates 
'  it  principally  on  the  ground  of  con- 
ce  and  economy,  and  if  this  were  proved, 
here  were  no  weighty  counterbalancing 
.ve  should  have  no  adequate  grounds  for  the 
sion  of  adverse  views.  This  is  however,  in 
>inion.  far  from  being  the  case.  We  have 
failed  to  recognise  the  serious  financial 
1  which  the  continually  increasing  accumu- 
of  the  insane  poor  is  imposing  upon  the 
unity,  or  to  sympathise  with  every  legiti- 
md  practicable  effort  to  lessen  its  onerous 
ter.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  previous 

s,  we  think  that  this  might  be  done  to  an 
iable  extent  by  the  building  of  asylums 
ipler  forms  of  construction,  in  which  the 
.nd  harmless  class  of  pationts  who  are  now 
ed  in  increasing  numbers  from  their  homes 
om  the  wards  of  workhouses  into  asylums 
have  been  built  and  are  fitted  for  acute 
might  be  accommodated  and  maintained 
mewhat  cheaper  rate.  While  such  asylums 
have  indicated  could  never  be  made  abso- 

cheap,  for  the  helpless  and  sick  pre¬ 
ate  and  would  need  all  the  appliances  for 
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suitable  nursing,  we  think  that  they  could  be 
built  and  furnished  less  expensively  than  at 
present  and  be  conducted  at  a  lower  rate.  The 
mixed  asylums,  as  now  built  and  organised,  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  patients,  in  whatever  mental  and 
physical  condition  they  may  be,  practically  the 
same  kind  of  accommodation  and  treatment, 
which  for  some  is  necessary  but  for  others  super¬ 
fluous.  As  long,  however,  as  these  asylums 
remain  of  moderate  size  they  accomplish  their 
objects,  if  in  a  somewhat  expensive  at  least  in  an 
efficient  manner  ;  and  the  medical  superintendent 
of  each,  who  has  presumably  and  generally  been 
selected  by  the  committee  for  his  skill  and 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  is 
able  to  apply  those  qualities  to  the  treatment  of 
all  his  patients  and  to  be  in  close  medical  relation¬ 
ship  to  them.  The  moment  that  his  asylum 
increases  beyond  a  reasonable  size  this  ceases  to 
be  possible.  He  loses  touch  with  his  patients,  and 
has  to  delegate  his  medical  functions  to  others 
who  are,  if  not  less  able,  usually  less  experienced 
than  himself.  When  an  asylum  contains  2,000 
to  2,600  patients,  as  some  of  them  now  do,  this 
delegation  must  necessarily  apply  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  patients,  and  the  special  qualifications 
of  the  medical  superintendent  become  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  value  in  the  matter  of  medical 
treatment.  The  aggregation  of  large  numbers 
of  persons,  moreover,  within  buildings  upon  a 
limited  area  gives  rise  to  the  origination  or 
development  of  diseases  of  a  serious  and  fatal  type, 
such  as  that  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
asylum  dysentery.  The  evils  of  undue  aggregation 
in  consumption  have  already  been  widely  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  public,  who  have  long  since  realised 
the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
maintaining  in  health  even  animals  of  the  lower 
species  which  ore  kept  in  confinement  under  such 
conditions.  As  the  population  of  asylums 
assumes  proportions  beyond  certain  limits  their 
administration  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  It 
certainly  does  not  conduce  to  greater  efficiency, 
and  it  obviously  cannot,  therefore,  be  supported 
on  the  ground  of  economy.  Of  the  sixty-two 
county  asylums  the  weekly  cost  per  head  in 
maintenance  in  1902  was,  in  thirty-six,  which  con¬ 
tained  less  than  1,000  patients  each.  9s.  8£d., 
whereas  in  twenty-six,  each  of  them  containing 
from  1,000  to  2,672  patients,  the  average  weekly 
cost  per  head  was  10s.  3|d..  showing  an  excess  of 
6  Jd.  per  head  per  week.  As  has  been  well  pointed 
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out  elsewhere,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  unit  of 
economical  supervision  and  management  which 
cannot  be  overpassed  without  waste  and  loss  of 
efficiency.  In  the  case  of  the  Rowton  Houses, 
this  is  said  to  have  been  found  to  be  about  800 
beds.  For  these  and  other  reasons  of  a  similar 
nature  we  regard  the  present  tendency  unduly 
to  enlarge  county  asylums  as  distinctively  retro¬ 
gressive  and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  both  of 
the  insane  poor  and  of  the  public,  upon  whom 
falls  the  burden  of  their  maintenance.’ 

Temporary  Buildings. — The  Commissioners 
go  on  to  state  that  immediately  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  deplorable  and  disastrous  fire  at 
Colney  Hatch  Asylum  in  the  early  part  of  1903, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  fifty-one  patients  ami 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  temporary 
buildings  in  which  those  patients  were  then 
lodged,  they  (the  Commissioners)  made  a  careful 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  temporary 
buildings  which  had  been  erected  at  other 
asylums.  They  possessed  themselves  of  full 
particulars  upon  all  points  which  concerned 
their  liability  to  danger  from  fire,  and  took  such 
further  steps  as  were  within  their  power  to  limit 
that  danger  as  far  as  possible  and  to  insure  the 
escape  of  the  inmates  in  case  of  necessity.  They 
mado  certain  recommendations,  and  in  some 
cases  the  course  subsequently  adopted  in  several 
of  the  institutions  concerned  had  received  their 
approval,  but  in  others  their  strongly  expressed 
opinions  had  been  entirely  disregarded.  At 
Banstead  Asylum  the  temporary  buildings, 
first  sanctioned  in  1895,  are  still,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  regret  to  report,  in  use,  and  in  their 
opinion  continue  to  menace  the  safety  of  not 
only  the  inmates  of  the  temporary  annexe  but 
also  the  main  building  itself.  It  is  the  very 
strong  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  these 
buildings  ought  to  be  disused  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  they  are  constructed  of 
highly-inflammable  materials  very  similar  to 
those  with  which  the  late  temporary  annexe  at 
Colney  Hatch  Asylum  was  built.  Pending  the 
abolition  of  the  temporary  buildings  the  Home 
Secretary  has  approved  certain  alterations 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  with  a 
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view  to  minimising  the  danger  in  case  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  fire.  These  alterations,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  cannot  safely 
be  regarded  as  more  than  a  temporary  expe¬ 
dient,  are  as  follows  : — 

“  1.  The  blocks  of  single  rooms  and  the  sides 
of  connecting  corridors  have  been  removed. 

“  2.  The  subways  beneath  the  corridors  have 
been  partitioned  by  cross  walls. 

“  3.  Concrete  flooring  has  been  laid  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wards  and  also  between  the  day- 
rooms  and  dormitories. 

“4.  The  work  of  staining  and  dry-rubbing  the 
floors  has  been  discontinued  ;  and 

“  6.  Additional  exits,  opening  outwards  from 
all  the  rooms,  have  been  provided.” 

With  regard  to  the  decision  to  erect  at 
Banstead  Asylum  a  new  permanent  block  in  hen 
of  the  existing  temporary  buildings,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  express  their  strong  objection  to  the 
course  proposed  on  the  ground  that,  as  at 
Colney  Hatch,  there  are  special  reasons  mili¬ 
tating  against  the  proposals,  inasmuch  as  both 
asylums  are  built  upon  estates  too  small  to 
justify  the  enlargement  of  their  buildings,  the 
estate  at  Banstead  being  less  than  half  the  size 
which  is  regarded  by  the  Commissioners  as 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  an  asylum  in 
respect  to  the  matters  of  exercise,  recreation, 
useful  occupation,  and  some  forms  of  food 
su  pply. 

The  Commissioners  also  review  at  some 
length  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  tem¬ 
porary  buildings  at  the  Denbigh,  Durham, 
Essex,  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Notts,  Rainhill,  and  Brighton  Asylums. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

Thk  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Clapham.f — One-story  shops  in  front  of 
Nos.  20  to  48  (even  numbers)  inclusive,  Battor- 
'va-rise,  Battersea  (Mr.  W.  N.  Dunn  for  Mr. 
W.  Williams). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South.i  —  Buildings  on  a  site  on 
the  6outh  side  of  Kensington-road,  Kensington, 
to  abut  also  upon  Palacc-gate  (Messrs.  Millard 
and  Pryce  for  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance 
Company). — Consent. 

Strand.f — A  projecting  clock  in  front  of 
Nos.  27  and  28,  Haymarket  (Mr.  F.  T.  Verity 
for  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Retention  at  No.  43,  East- 
bank,  Stamford-hill,  Hackney,  of  an  oak  and 
tile  porch  at  the  front  entrance,  and  of  an 
oak  and  tile  pent  over  the  side  entrance 
abutting  upon  Dunemure-road  (Mr.  W.  J. 
Ellis  for  Mr.  T.  Saxton). — Consent. 

Hampstead .+ — Verandahs  at  Nos.  10.  12.  14, 
and  16,  Crediton-road,  Hampstead  (Messrs. 
Boehmer  and  Gibbs  for  Mr.  E.  Walker).— 
Consent. 

Holhorn. — A  projecting  clock  at  No. 
125,  High  Holborn  (Messrs.  Jones  and  Hamp 
for  the  Waltham  Watch  Company). — Consent. 

Kensington,  North. — An  iron  and  glass 
shelter  in  front  of  No.  20,  Pembridge-square, 
Kensington  (Messrs.  Towers,  Ellis,  and  Co. 
for  Mr.  K.  H.  James). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — An  additional  story  on 
the  addition  at  the  side  of  No.  42,  Onslow- 
souare,  Kensington,  abutting  on  Sumner- 
terrace  (Mr.  E.  H.  Payne  for  Mrs.  G.  Har¬ 
greaves). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-sguare. — A  projecting 
sign  in  front  of  No.  157,  New  Bond-street.  St. 
George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  I.  C.  Goodison 
for  Messrs.  Speaight,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Chelsea. — Retention  of  a  gas-meter  house 
at  the  Ashburnham  school.  Lots-road,  Chelsea 
IMr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 

C'Japham.. — The  completion  of  four  houses, 
with  porches  and  bay  windows,  on  a  site  abut¬ 
ting  upon  the  east  side  of  St.  James’-road  and 
south  side  of  Balham-park-road,  Wandsworth- 
common  (Messrs.  White  and  Co.).— Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Bay  windows  to  twenty-two 
semi-detached  houses  in  Flanchford-road, 
Hammersmith  (Mr.  A.  Dawkins  for  Mr.  W. 
G.  Chapman). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Re-erection  of  the  “Wel¬ 
lington”  public-house  on  the  site  of  Nos.  102, 
104.  and  1C6.  Uxbridge-road.  Hammersmith 
(Mr.  J.  H.  Richardson  for  Messrs.  Watney. 
Combe,  Reid,  and  Co.). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A  bay  window  and  porch  to 
“Wayneflete,”  Eton-avenue.  Hampstead  (Mr. 
A.  F.  Faulkner  for  Mr.  Willett).— Consent. 

Hampstead.— A  wooden  porch  in  front  of 
No.  30,  Belsize-avenue,  Hampstead  (Messrs. 
M  H.  Judge  and  Sons  for  Mr.  F.  Wein- 
traud).— Consent. 


Kcnnington. — One-storv  shops  at  No. 
355,  Wandsworth-road,  Kennington  (Mr.  H. 
Bigr.old  for  Mr.  O.  Camburn). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — Buildings  on  the  south 
side  of  Holla  nd-street,  Kensington  (Messrs. 
Chesterton  and  Son6  for  Messrs.  C.  A.  Daw 
and  Son). — Consent. 

Lewisham . — Twelve  houses  with  bay  win¬ 
dows  on  the  northern  side  of  Rutland-road, 
Perry-hill,  Catford  (Mr.  W.  C.  Poole  for  Mr. 
J.  Johnson). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
W.  D.  Church  and  Son  on  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Trick  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  a  porch  in  front 
of  a  proposed  church  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Torridon-road,  Lewisham,  was  required 
to  bo  commenced  and  completed  be  granted.-  - 
Consent. 

Paddington.  South.— A  porch  and  balustrade 
in  front  of  No  36,  Gloueester-gardens, 
Bishops-road,  Paddington  (Messrs.  M.  H.  Judge 
and  Sons  for  Mr.  A.  Dowie). — Consent. 

Peckham. — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos. 
295  and  297.  Commercial-road.  Peckham,  (Mr. 
A.  Budds  for  Mr.  A.  L.  Horlock). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — The  erection  of  sixteen  houses 
with  bay  windows  on  the  southern  side  of 
Mayford-road,  Wandsworth-common,  eastward 
of  Ravenslea-road  (Mr.  W.  C.  Poole  for  Mr. 
W.  E.  Kerven).— Consent. 

Lewisham .+ — One-story  shops  in  front,  of 
Nos.  120  and  122,  Sydenham-road.  Lewisham 
(Mr.  H.  E.  Davey  for  Mr.  W.  Cooper). — Re¬ 
fused. 

Paddington.  South.— A  building  upon  the 
site  of  Nos.  127  and  129,  Edgware-road.  Pad¬ 
dington,  to  abut  also  upon  Burwood-place 
(Messrs.  Bourchier,  Burmester,  and  Gals¬ 
worthy  for  the  London  and  Provincial  Bank, 
Ltd.). — Refused. 

Strand.— That  the  Council  do  not  accede  to 
the  request  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson.  Hewlett,  and 
Wilkinson  on  behalf  of  Mr.  F.  Curzon  for  per¬ 
mission  to  retain  a  projecting  wood  and  can¬ 
vas  sign  in  front  of  the  Strand  Theatre, 
Strand. — Refused. 

Hackney.  South. — The  retention  of  a.  wood, 
glass,  and  iron  porch  at  the  Workhouse, 
Sidney-road,  Homerton  (Mr.  F.  R.  Coles  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  Hackney  Union). — Re¬ 
fused. 

Hammersmith. — The  retention  of  a  sign¬ 
board  in  front  of  Nos.  36  and  38,  Uxbridge- 
road,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  A.  Sykes  for  Messrs. 
T.illev  and  Skinner). — Refused. 

Kensington.  South. — A  conservatory  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Cromwell-road.  Ken¬ 
sington,  westward  of  Collingham-road  (Mr.  J. 
D.  Hunter  for  Mr.  J.  Russell). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South. — Stone  entrance  steps 
and  a  glazed  canopv  at  No.  81,  Holland-park, 
Kensington,  to  abut  upon  Holland-park- 
a venue  (Messrs.  Rawlings  Brothers,  Ltd.,  for 
Mr.  R.  Bradford). — Refused. 

Norwood. — Houses  with  shops  on  the  west 
side  of  Brixton-hill  between  Acre-lane  and 
Hayter-road.  Norwood  (Messrs.  Gush,  Phillips, 
Walters,  and  Williams  for  Mr.  R.  A.  John¬ 
ston  and  Miss  C.  S.  T.  Jcihnston). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — A  dwelling-house.  No.  10, 
Mount  Ephraim-road.  to  abut  upon  Blake- 
more-road,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  W.  N.  D.unn). — 
Refused. 

Westminster. — A  one-story  shop  in  front  of 
No.  276,  Vauxhall-bridge-road  (Mr.  H.  Branch 
for  Mr.  R.  W.  Essex). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hackney.  Central.  + — The  retention  of  a  one- 
story  building  on  the  west  side  of  Roseberry- 
place,  Dalston  (Mr.  E.  C.  Trench  for  the 
North  London  Railway  Company). — Consent. 

Finsbury,  Fast. — A  building  on  a  site  abut¬ 
ting  on  Great  Arthur-street  and  Little  Arthur- 
street,  Finsbury  (Mr.  J.  Groom  for  Mr.  C. 
Clifford). — Consent. 

Battersea.j ■ — A  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Cabul-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  E.  Cannell  for  Mr. 
F.  Priddis). — Consent. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-west. — The  retention 
of  a  building,  consisting  of  a  range  of  water- 
closets,  on  the  western  side  of  Paradise-row, 
Bethnal  Green,  with  external  walls  and  a 
boundary  fence  (Sir  Joseph  Causton  and  Sons, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — A  building  on  the  west  side  of 
a  street  leading  out  of  the  south  side  of 
Greenwich-road,  Greenwich,  westward  of  the 
Royal  Kent  Dispensary  (Messrs.  Young  and 
Hall  for  the  Committee  of  the  Miller  Hospital 
and  Royal  Kent  Dispensary). — Consent.  _ 

Southwark,  West. — Buildings  on  the  site  of 
No.  54,  Lant-street,  Borough  (Messrs.  A.  C. 
Potter  and  Co.). — Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — The  erection  of  houses 
on  the  west  side  of  Woodland-street.  Dalston, 
northward  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  (Mr.  D.  P. 
Hayworth). — Consent. 

Rotherhithe. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of 
No.  42.  Lower-road.  Rotherhithe  (Mr.  E.  P. 
Thompson  for  Messrs.  A.  J.  Wh^d  and  F-  S- 
Neame). — Consent. 


Wandsworth. — A  church  on  a  site  abt 
upon  the  east  side  of  South-street  and  ; 
side  of  Iron  Mill-place,  Wandsworth  (1V( 
W.  Mountford). — Consent. 

Brixton. — Two  cottages  in  an  alley  1 
as  South-cottages,  Warham-street,  Kennii 
(Mr.  G.  Trotman  for  Mr.  J.  Skinner)) 
fused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Fronh\ 

Finsbury,  East. — Buildings  upon  a  sitet] 
ting  upon  the  south  sido  of  City-road,o 
side  of  Nelson-street,  and  east  side  of  ( 
road,  Finsbury  (Messrs.  Yotts,  Sturdyli 
Usher  for  Messrs.  T.  Wallis  and  Co.,  L’ 
Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — Two  two-story  bay 
dows  to  a  building  on  the  east  side  of  S 
street,  abutting  upon  the  south  side  o 
Mall.  Kensington  (Mr.  W.  M.  Weir  for  IV 
H.  and  T.  Harris). — Consent. 

Battersea. — The  retention  of  a  bay  w> 
in  front  of  the  Battersea  Liberal  Club.  (| 
lane,  Battersea  (Mr.  F.  Banister  fo:i 
Battersea  Liberal  Club). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Constructiom 

Islington,  East. — An  iron  and  glass  cci 
way  at  the  first  floor  level  in  front  ofi 
302  and  304,  Essex-road.  Islington  (Mr.  . 
Lovegrove  for  Mr.  J.  King). — Consent. 

Rotherhithe. — The  retention  of  a  graini 
across  Rotherhithe-street  and  of  an  iron  1 
across  Princes-stairs,  Rotherhithe  (Rl 
Gillmau  and  Spencer  (1902),  Ltd.).— Cons 

City  of  London. — The  retention  of  aid 
and  glass  covered  way  over  London-t 
yard.  City,  connecting  Nos.  79  and  8 
Paul's-churchyard  (Messrs.  J.  Spence  an 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — A  deviation  from 
plan  approved  for  the  erection  of  an 
iron  and  concrete  gangway  to  conned 
fourth  floor  of  “Clink  Wharf,”  Clink-] 
Southwark,  with  the  roof  level  of  ‘ 
Works”  on  the  south  sido  of  the  street  j 
as  relates  to  the  substitution  of  three  7  i 
3?  in.  H  Bteel  joists  for  two  9  in.  by  | 
H  steel  main  supporting  beams,  an 
chequered  iron  plate  for  the  concrete  fh 
such  gangway  (Mr.  R.  II.  Kerr  for  IV 
Noel  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Rotherhithe. + — The  retention  of  two 
cases  in  front  of  No.  244.  Southwark] 
road,  Rotherhithe  (Mr.  S.  J.  H.  Stuai 
Mr.  A.  Neave). — Consent. 

Stepney.— The  retention  of  a  wood  an] 
building  at  the  rear,  and  of  a  show-casp] 
the  forecourt,  of  No.  274,  Commercial* 
Stepney. — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham . — That  an  order  be  issued  tl 
C.  J.  Bentley  sanctioning  the  formatij 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  J 
to  lead  out  of  £he  south-eastern  side  of  I 
stone-road,  Lewisham. — Consent. 

Whitechapel. — That  the  application 
Messrs.  R.  Plumbe  and  Harvey  for  8  \ 
tension  of  the  period  within  which  the  ' 
ing  and  adaptation  as  a  street  for  cai 
traffic  of  the  northern  portion  of  Ron] 
street.  Mile-end  Old  Town,  was  required] 
clearly  defined  throughout  by  posts  anal 
©r  so  otherwise  as  the  Council  might  pj 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a  higil 
be  granted. — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  tl 
C.  Reilly,  refusing  to  sanction  the  forr] 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  ca:| 
traffic,  out  of  the  west  side  of  Victoria! 
Charlton  (for  the  President  and  Govern 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  College,  Greenwich)! 
fused. 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  issir 
Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  and  Co.  rei 
to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying  ou> 
new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  leadi 
Redington-road  to  Bracknell-gardens,  1 
stead  (for  Sir  Spencer  P.  M.  Maryon-V- 
Bart.). — Refused. 

St.  George-in-the-East. — That  an  ord) 
issued  to  Mr.  A.  Davis  refusing  to  sand 
street  for  foot  traffic  formed  at  the  0 
houses  in  Morgan-street,  Stepney. — Refu 

Cubical  Extent. 

Hoxton.— A  modification  of  the  conoi 
upon  which  consent  was  given  undei 
tions  207  and  76  of  the  Act,  to  the  erect 
the  Guttapercha  Company’s  premises,  V 
road,  Hoxton,  of  a  building  with  two  dir 
each  exceeding  in  extent  250.000,  bul 
450.000  cubic  ft.,  so  far  as  relates  (> 
omission  of  fire-resisting  plaster,  2  in.  if 
to  five  columns,  on  which  columns  crari 
volve,  in  the  testing-tank  room  in  thell 
ment  (Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch  for  the  Guttaju 
Company). — Consent. 

Clapliam. — The  erection  at  the  Br<‘ 
Nine-elms-lane,  Nine-elms,  of  a  buildJi 
exceed  in  extent  250,000  cubic  ft.,  and  1 
used  as  a  bottling  store  (Messrs.  Lee  anor 
for  Messrs.  Thorne).— Refused. 
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Space  at  Hear. 

.ndsworth  —  A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
as  of  section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard 
pen  spaces  about  buildings,  bo  far  as 
38  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  building 
he  south-west  side  of  Totterdown-street, 
ing,  with  an  irregular  open  space  about 
building  (Mr.  W.  Bartholomew). — Con- 

tolwich. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
ction  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open 
is  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
osed  erection  of  an  addition  to  No. 
ernham-road,  Plumstead,  with  an  irregu- 

fen  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  J.  H.  Sutch 
rs.  S.  H.  Smith). — Consent. 
of  Frontage,  Width  of  Way,  ctmd  Widen¬ 
ing  of  Street. 

Pancras,  North. — A  building  upon  the 
of  Nos.  9,  11,  13,  15  and  17,  Highgate- 
St.  Pancras,  to  abut  also  upon  Green  - 
-place,  and  in  connexion  with  the  erection 
ich  building  the  widening  of  a  portion 
reenwood-place  (Mr.  G.  II.  Greatback  for 
W.  A.  Curnock). — Refused. 
wildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity, 
y  of  London. — A  deviation  from  the  plans 
oved  for  the  construction  of  a  five-story 
building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  82,  83,  and 
’enchurch-street,  City,  so  far  as  relates  to 
ertain  alterations  of  the  positions  of  the 
hie  partitions  and  the  addition  of  an 
•  staircase  between  the  ground  and  firet 
;  (2)  the  placing  of  all  the  lavatories  on 
fourth  floor  instead  of  distributing  them 
the  various  floors ;  (3)  the  addition  of 
laces  in  the  rooms  thus  cleared  of  lava- 
95  (4)  the  placing  of  a  lantern  light  over 
ourth  floor  lavatories;  (5)  the  omission  of 
skylight,  which  was  formerly  over  the 
lories  qn  the  ground  floor  (Mr.  W.  E. 
on  for  the  Charing-cross  and  Strand  Elec- 
y  Supply  Corporation,  Ltd.). — Consent. 
is  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings, 
•and. — Means  of  escapo  in  case  of  fire, 
osed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  sec- 
63  of  the  Act,  on  the  sixth  (top)  story  of 
Vatorloo  Hotel,  Jormyn-street,  St.  James’ 
upper  surface  of  the  floor  of  which  story 
>ove  60  ft.  from  the  street  level)  for  the 
•ns  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr. 
).  Martin  for  the  Waterloo  Syndicate, 
L — Consent. 

and. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
osed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  soc- 
53  of  the  Act,  on  the  seventh  (top),  sixth, 
fifth  stories  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  offices 
block),  Strand,  for  the  persons  dwelling 
mployed  therein  (Messrs.  Collcutt  ana 
p). — Refused. 

2  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
c  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

:iety  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  held 
i  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  White- 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  D.  B.  Butler,  Presi- 
in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  on  “  Deep 
Irosion  and  Foreshore  Protection,”  by  Mr. 

.  Allanson-Winn,  M.Inst.C.E.I.,  and  of 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — The 
r  first  pointed  out  that,  in  consider- 
oast  erosion,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
ion  was  given  to  the  visible  shore  and  the 
3  agencies  of  destruction,  whilst  the 
;ical  conditions  and  changes  going  on  in 
visible  depths  of  the  sea  were  overlooked 
eglected.  The  theory  advanced  by  him 
lat,  in  all  places  where  the  encroachment 
•  sea  was  steady  and  continuous  and  the 
ial  was  of  a  soft  and  easily  eroded  nature 
jonsiderable  depth  below  low- water  level, 
tive  devices  erected  on  the  visible  shore 
en  high  and  low  water  marks  would  not 
arily  arrest  the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
a  they  might  afford  temporary  protection 
fleeting  and  retaining  material  for  short 
s.  It  would  not  be  denied  that  the  sea  bed 
tanging  in  many  places,  and  the  author  said 
not  lay  claim  to  any  fresh  discovery  in 
irection,  but  he  claimed  to  be  the  first  to 
ith  the  problem  mainly  from  a  new  point 
w,  and  to  suggest  that  very  often  the 
chment  of  the  sea  was  due  more  to 
1  of  material  below  low-water  level  than  to 
could  be  observed  taking  place  on  the 
id  shore.  It  was  this  new  aspect  of  the 
m  which  appeared  to  be  deserving  of  the 
attention,  and  the  author  observed  that 
gations  should  be  made  with  the  view  of 
Bring  to  what  extent  the  unseen  foe  might 
omitting  depredations  in  any  particular 
y,  how  far  the  theory  applied  to  any 
)  and  what  measures  should  be  taken 
tigate  the  evil.  Instances  were  cited 


of  ■  places  on  the  f  east  coasts  of  *  both 
England  and  Ireland  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  that  class  of  erosion 
was  especially  marked.  An  account  of  the 
inland  march  of  the  sea  at  Glenbeigh  during 
the  past  fifty  years  was  given  to  show  how  per¬ 
sistently  deep  water  had  advanced,  whilst 
additional  evidence  was  produced  to  prove  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  all  along  the  Holderness 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  might  now  be  pointed 
out  situations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  five-fathom  line,  where  formerly  towns 
and  villages  stood  on  the  dry  cliffs.  The  author 
held  that  additional  absolute  proof  of  deep-sea 
erosion  was  to  be  found  in  the  carrying  up  of 
sand,  shells,  and  large  stones  attached  to  the 
laminaria  digitata  and  various  deep-sea  weeds. 
Those  materials  could  only  come  from  depths 
below  low-water  level,  and  it  was  certain  that  on 
their  removal  the  vacancy  caused  must  have 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  filled  up  by  sea-water, 
and  that  therefore  the  depth  of  water  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  spot  must  have  been  greater  than  it  was 
prior  to  the  removal.  In  other  words,  the  erosion 
had  caused  an  advance  of  deeper  water  shore- 
wards.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  possibility  of  the 
sinking  or  subsidence  of  certain  coast  lines  and 
the  rising  of  others.  The  author  stated  that  he 
had  heard  that  the  south  of  Ireland  was  sub¬ 
siding  and  the  north  rising,  and  that  in  Norway 
the  inhabitants  showed  certain  marks  on  the 
rocks  which  were  formerly  washed  by  the  waves, 
but  which  were  now  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
even  the  highest  tides.  He  stated,  however, 
that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  investigating 
those  alleged  alterations  of  levels,  and,  of  course, 
any  comparison  of  shore  levels  with  adjacent 
bench  marks  would  only  be  misleading,  as  the 
bench  marks  themselves  would  probably  have 
sunk  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  author  suggested  that  a  clearer  view 
might  be  arrived  at  if  we  regarded  as  “  sea  bed  ” 
all  surfaces  actually  beneath  the  sea  at  highest 
spring  tides.  If  that  view  were  accepted,  we 
could  more  easily  eliminate  from  our  minds  tho 
popular  fallacy  that  all  our  troubles  began  and 
ended  in  the  changes  observed  on  tho  little  strip 
of  visible  shore  between  high  and  low  water 
marks.  He  observed  that  it  had  been  so  long 
customary  to  speak  of  “  beach,”  “  shore,”  or 
“  foreshore,”  as  quite  distinct  from  “  sea  bed  ” 
or  “  sea  bottom,”  that  we  might  get  into  the 
habit  of  regarding  them  as  not  being  continua¬ 
tions  of  the  same  surface.  We  had,  for  example, 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  tho  shore  as  a 
natural  bank  with  a  very  flat  gradient,  tho  too 
of  which  extended  to  low-water  mark.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  look  upon  the  junction 
of  the  glacial  drift  or  other  crodible  material 
with  the  chalk,  rock,  or  other  hard  material  as 
the  toe  of  the  bank  under  consideration, 
quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  junction 
was  above  or  below  low-water  level.  Alluding 
to  protective  devices,  the  author  described 
a  form  of  slanting  and  curved  groyne 
which  he  thought  might  be  applied  to  many 
shores  with  advantage.  He  claimed  that  that 
form  of  groyne  combined  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  high  slanting  groynes  and  tho  low 
groynes.  In  conclusion,  the  author  mentioned 
that  he  believed  he  had  discovered  an  entirely 
new  method  of  groyning,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had  given  his  discovery  a  practical  test,  he 
would  bring  the  subject  before  the  Society. 

- ^ - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Stamford  Free  Library. — Messrs.  Buckland 
and  Farmer,  who  were  given  as  the  winners 
of  the  second  premium  in  this  competition, 
write  to  say  that  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Vernon  Gale  should  have  been  given,  as  their 
partner  in  the  preparation  of  the  design.  The 
mistake  is  not  ours;  we  gave  the  list  as 
officially  communicated. 

The  Proposed  Concert  Hall  and  Pavilion, 
Ayr. — The  Town  Council  at  a  special  meeting 
on  the  29th  ult.  considered  a  report  by  Mr. 
James  A.  Morris,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Ayr,  who  had 
been  appointed  assessor  on  the  twenty-nine 
competitive  plans  for  the  proposed  concert  hall 
and  pavilion  on  the  Low  Green.  Mr.  Morris 
placed  first  the  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Hunter,  Ayr,  and  bracketed  equal  the  designs 
submitted  by  Mr  Henry  Higgins,  jun.,  248, 
West  George-street,  Glasgow,  and  by  Mr.  Eric 
A.  Sutherland,  96,  Renlield- street,  Glasgow,  and 
Messrs.  Maguall  and  Littlewoods,  42,  Spring 
Gardens,  Manchester,  jointly.  In  accordance 
with  the  assessor’s  decision  Mr.  Hunter  was 
awarded  the  501.  premium,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
give  251.  to  each  of  the  next  two. 


School,  Accrington. — The  Accrington  Town 
Council  in  committee  on  the  3rd  inst.  rejected  a 
recommendation  from  the  Education  Committee 
that  plans  for  a  new  day  school  at  Woodnook  be 
prepared  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  and  that 
the  latter  should  be  paid  an  honorarium  of  200Z. 
This  work  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  competition, 
and  40(V.  awarded  to  the  successful  architect. 
—  Yorkshire  Post. 


Boots. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.  By 

Francis  Miltotjn.  London :  T.  Werner 

Laurie.  1904. 

This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages — perhaps  a  small  space  into  which  to 
compress  an  adequate  description  of  so  large 
a  subject.  The  author  appears  to  have  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  to  this  work,  and  to 
have  personally  visited  the  buildings.  He 
has  no  doubt  endeavoured,  as  suggested  in  the 
introduction,  to  produce  something  that  has 
little  resemblance  to  a  guide-book,  and  the 
letterpress  is  chiefly  a  record  of  personal  impres¬ 
sions  and  criticisms  interwoven  with  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  detail  and  historical  facts. 
Whether  so  large  a  subject  can  be  dealt  with 
satisfactorily  in  this  way  is  doubtful,  and, 
although  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  portions 
of  the  work,  the  whole  fails  to  impress,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggests  the  desirability  of  conciseness 
in  arrangement.  No  less  than  ten  appendices  are 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  much  of  the  information 
in  which  might  well  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
descriptions.  A  glossary  of  architectural  terms 
— which  seems  an  almost  inevitable  adjunct 
to  this  kind  of  book — is  included. 

The  illustrations  and  plans  are  of  the  poorest 
possible  description.  It  is  inconceivable  that, 
in  these  days  of  improved  book  illustrations, 
such  drawings  of  Notre  Dame,  Beavais,  Chartres, 
and  Amiens — to  mention  but  a  few — should 
find  a  place  in  the  book  at  all.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  had  they  been  omitted.  And 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  we  find  tho 
book  dedicated  to  “the  genius  of  the  race  which 
made  possible  the  existence  of  these  architec¬ 
tural  glories  of  France,”  it  seems  quite  un¬ 
accountable  that  more  care  was  not  taken  to 
make  tho  illustrations  worthy  "of  the  subject. 
In  Appendix  No.  6,  which  has  a  series  of  plans 
to  a  very  small  scale,  plans  of  portions  of  the 
city  are  in  three  instances  introduced  instead 
of  the  plan  of  the  church.  There  is  no  plan  of 
Chartre3  and  several  of  the  lesser  buildings  given 
in  the  list. 

With  adequate  illustrations  and  plans  the 
book  would  be  vastly  improved  ;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  somewhat  ghostly  representations 
of  four  cathedrals  on  the  cover  were  omitted. 


Hints  on  the  Planning  of  Poor-Law  Buildings 
and  Mortuaries.  By  Albert  C.  Freeman, 
architect.  London  :  St.  Bride’s  Press. 

The  paper,  type,  and  binding  of  this  book  are 
so  admirable  that  the  reviewer  brings  to  the 
reading  of  it  a  mind  prepossessed  in  its  favour. 
His  pleasant  anticipations,  however,  are  soon 
shocked  by  the  slipshod  English  in  which  it  is 
written.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  first 
chapter  (page  11)  is  an  early  example,  but  many 
others  occur  throughout  the  book.  On  page  22 
there  are  two,  which  we  quote  as  specimens  : — 
“  The  building,  if  planned  with  two  wings  or 
projecting  blocks  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
the  male  and  female  accommodation  can  bo 
satisfactorily  arranged  in  the  respective  wings 
or  blocks  ” ;  “  Apartments  are  necessary  in 
a  large  infirmary  for  an  assistant  medical 
officer  in  addition  to  the  medical  officer,  and 
be  situated  as  to  afford  complete  privacy.” 
On  page  39  the  author  is  unconsciously  humor¬ 
ous — “  Wards  provided  for  epileptic  patients 
should  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor  level,  this 
class  of  patient  being  subject  to  fits.”  The  italics 
are  ours. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  the  author’s  general 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  better  than  his 
grammar.  He  discusses  in  turn  the  various 
rooms  and  buildings  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
complete  workhouse,  including  the  buildings 
for  casuals  and  vagrants,  tho  administration 
buildings,  receiving-wards,  buildings  for  the  able- 
bodied,  aged  and  infirm,  isolation  and  maternity 
wards,  mortuaries,  laundries,  etc.  The  subject 
of  “  Cottage  Homes  for  Children  ”  is  also  fully 
treated.  Many  excellent  hints  are  given. 
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and  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  clearly  stated.  The  illustrations 
are  a  valuable  feature,  and  include  many 
examples  of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings 
designed  by  well-known  architects.  With  one 
exception,  the  north  points  are  not  marked 
on  the  plans  ;  this  is  a  serious  omission,  and  is 
not  rectified  in  the  text.  Precise  hints  on  the 
best  aspect  for  the  various  rooms,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  wards,  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
given. 


Model  Answers  to  Questions  Set  by  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  London:  The  Sanitary  Publishing 
Co.  1904. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  answer  examination 
questions  tersely  and  accurately,  and  we  fear 
that  some  of  the  answers  given  by  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  this  volume  would  fail  to  obtain 
the  full  number  of  marks.  In  his  “  Advice  to 
Candidates  ”  he  says  wisely,  “  before  answering 
a  question,  it  should  be  read,  and  read  again, 
until  it  is  thoroughly  understood,”  but  he  does 
not  always  practise  what  he  advises.  The 
answer  to  Question  23  ignores  the  first  part 
of  the  question  and  does  not  adequately 
consider  the  subordinate  clause  in  the  second 
part.  Question  108  asks,  “  What  are  the 
contents  in  cubic  feet  ”  of  a  certain  room  ? 
The  author  cuts  off  3  ft.  from  the  side  of  the 
room,  “  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  sloping 
part  of  the  ceiling  ” — it  is  7  ft.  high  at  the 
lowest  part — and  gives  the  cubical  contents 
of  the  remaining  portion.  This  is  not  a  correct 
answer  to  the  definite  question.  “  Why  is  a 
valve-closet  inserted  for  use  as  a  slop-sink?” 
is  not  answered  by  giving  objections  to  such 
use.  In  the  next  answer  the  author  omits  to 
mention  pail-closets,  although  the  question 
specifies  them,  and  also  ignores  the  “  economic  ” 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  different  types  of 
closet.  He  appears,  also,  to  forget  that  the 
Sanitary  Institute  hold  an  examination  in 
“  Practical  Sanitary  Science,"  which  is  attended 
by  many  who  aro  not  sanitary  inspectors ; 
and  he  makes  the  mistake  of  introducing  a 
great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  as  to  the  powers 
of  sanitary  inspectors  into  his  answers  to 
questions  of  a  purely  practical  nature.  Ques¬ 
tion  141  asks  plainly,  “  What  points  should  be 
specially  considered  in  testing  drains  and  soil- 
pipes  ?  ”  The  answer  contains  about  160 
words  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question,  and 
devotes  only  sixty  words  to  an  answer  in  which 
soil-pipes  are  not  mentioned.  A  still  worse 
example  is  the  answer  to  Question  145—”  How 
would  you  inspect  the  concrete  and  brickwork 
in  a  house  in  course  of  erection  ?  ”  The  answer 
contains  400  words,  of  which  350  are  super¬ 
fluous  and  the  remaining  fifty  are  a  sanitary 
inspector’s  evasion  of  the  direct  question. 
These  are  not  the  only  answers  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  defective  or  erroneous,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  other  examples.  The 
book  is  evidently  written  for  sanitary  inspectors, 
and  many  of  the  answers  are  quite  accurate 
and  to  the  point.  May  we  suggest  another 
scrap  of  “  Advice  to  Candidates  ”  ?  “  Never 

say  anything  about  matters  not  directly 
included  in  the  question  ;  if  you  do,  you  exas¬ 
perate  the  examiner,  and  also  increase  the 
possibilities  of  error.” 


Hcatinq  and  Ventilation  of  Houses.  Bv  C.  F. 

Townsend,  F.C.S.  London  :  Daw  barn  and 

Ward.  1904. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  “  Rural  Handbooks.” 
It  is  a  little  book  of  thirty-six  pages,  and,  as 
about  one-fourth  of  the  space  is  occupied  by 
illustrations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  subject  is 
not  treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  The 
author  is  in  favour  of  admitting  air  to  a  house 
by  means  of  a  downcast  shaft,  the  top  of  which 
is  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  above  the  ground,  but  this  is 
not  such  an  easy  matter  as  the  author  appears 
to  think  ;  the  shaft  can  be  built,  but  whether 
the  air  will  always  flow  down  it  is  another 
matter.  In  the  part  on  heating,  we  look  in 
vain  for  some  of  the  most  modern  types  of 
fire-grate.  The  author  writes  lucidly  and  to 
the  point,  and  the  book  is  clearly  printed  on 
good  paper. 

Old  West  Surrey.  By  Gertrude  Jekyll. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1904. 
This  book  is  a  record  of  the  old  buildings, 
furniture,  industries,  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  West  Surrey,  and,  though  pretending  to  no 
literary  style,  is  yet  a  most  pleasant  book  to 
read.  There  are  more  than  three  hundred 


illustrations  from  photographs,  taken  by  the 
author.  The  cottages  are  familiar  to  many 
who  do  not  know  Surrey,  for  they  are  the 
same  that  Mrs.  Allingham  so  often  gives  us 
in  her  pictures.  There  are  two  photographs 
of  new  cottages  on  an  old  pattern,  which  are 
very  charming.  There  are  also  some  delightful 
specimens  of  furniture,  especially  the  oak  linen- 
hutch  on  page  51  and  the  chairs  on  page  60. 

One  chapter  deals  with  the  people  them¬ 
selves  and  their  old  sayings  and  doings, 
another  with  their  clothes,  and  one,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  treats  of  “  churchyards 
then  and  now.”  In  connexion  with  this 
subject  the  author  has  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
churchyard  monuments  : — 

“  In  the  older  days,  monuments  in  country 
churchyards  erected  to  the  memory  of  people  of 
means  and  of  some  importance  of  standing  were 
specially  designed  by  a  competent  architect. 
Often  they  took  the  form  of  fine  altar-tombs — 
monuments  of  much  dignity,  excellent  in  pro¬ 
portion,  with  sufficient  and  well-placed  ornament 
and  well-drawn  mouldings.  .  .  .  The  monu¬ 

ments,  if  any,  to  members  of  the  labouring 
class  or  people  who  could  not  well  afford  stone 
were  the  dignified  but  unpretentious  grave-boards. 
Each  district  hod  a  traditional  pattern  of  finial 
at  (he  heads  of  the  posts  and  of  ornamental 
outline  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  board.  The 
latest  I  know  in  this  district  bears  the  date  18(51. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  simple  form 
of  monument  should  have  passed  out  of  use. 
The  cast-iron  crosses  from  the  ironmonger’s 
pattern-book  are  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the 
honest  piece  of  carpenter’s  work  made  in  the 
dead  man's  own  village,  perhaps  by  a  younger 
man  of  his  own  blood  ;  in  any  case  by  one  who 
was  known  to  him. 

“It  is  this  invasion  of  the  pattern-book  and 
love  of  meretricious  display  that  is  so  regrettably 
spoiling  our  churchyards.  It  was  a  sad  day  for 
the  most  hallowed  spots  of  English  ground  when 
traders  introduced  from  the  Continent  and 
pushed  into  public  notice  those  artificial  wreaths 
under  half  round  glasses  that  debase  and  dis¬ 
figure  so  many  of  these  sacred  places. 

I  have  seen  as  a  monument  over  a  grave  (in 
France)  an  iron  erection  exactly  like  a  hat- 
stand,  with  pegs  for  the  holding  of  bead-work 
wreaths.  Is  this  honouring  the  dead  ?  Let  us 
jealously  guard  and  treasure  the  quiet  beauty  and 
dignity  of  our  country  churchyards  and,  above 
all,  keep  them  from  the  desecration  of  anything 
ill -designed,  mean,*or  tawdry.” 


Minchead,  Porlock,  and  Dunstcr.  By  C.  E. 
Larter.  Second  Edition.  London :  The 
Homeland  Association.  1904. 

Nothing  but  praise  can  bo  said  of  this  excellent 
guide — one  of  the  Homeland  Series — with  its 
interesting  and  brightly-written  letterpress 
and  capital  illustrations — chiefly  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  but  including  some  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Home.  The  district  of  Exmoor 
and  that  which  lies  immediately  to  the  east, 
on  the  Somerset  side,  is  full  of  most  picturesque 
villages.  Minehead  itself  has  in  recent  years 
become  a  flourishing  watering-place,  without 
losing,  however,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  old 
port  and  village ;  and  there  are  numberless 
oints  of  interest  and  attraction  in  the  villages 
etween  it  and  the  Quantocks,  including 
Dunster,  and  the  Cistercian  Abbey  at  Cleeve. 
West  of  Minehead  is  Porlock.  All  are  well 
illustrated  and  described,  and  four  chapters 
are  added  on  the  stag-hunting,  fishing,  and 
geology  of  the  neighbourhood. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Studies  in  Astronomy.  By  J.  Ellard  Gore, 
F.R.A.S.  (Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.) 

Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  (Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode.  4s.  lid.) 

A  Handbook  to  Agra  and  the  Taj.  By 
E.  B.  Havell.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  5  s.) 

Sundials  :  Past  and  Present.  By  T. 
Harrison  Myres,  F.R.I-B.A. 

Practical  Surveying.  By  G.  W.  Us  II, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  Eighth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  A.  Beazeley,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Crosby 
Ltekwo'd  and  Sen.  7s.  fid.) 
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A  Doulton  Panel  for  Russia. — Messrs. 
Doulton  have  on  view  a  large  ikon,  15  ft.  10  in. 
by  11  ft.  9  in.,  executed  to  the  order  of  Mr. 
Robert  Meltzer,  Court  Architect,  for  the 
Orthopcedic  Hospital  now  being  built  in 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  to  be  built  into  the  out¬ 
side  front  wall,  and  is  in  a  hard-fired  material 
to  resist  the  extreme  cold. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  J.  8.  Henry  sends  us  five  little  b. 
wooden  electric  fittings.  The  illustratior 
either  hanging  or  standard  lamps.  Woi 
material  that  has  not  been  much  used 
connexion,  and  it  has  distinct  possibili 
artistic  treatment.  The  designs  shown 
catalogue  are  almost  entirely  new  onef 
with  few  exceptions,  are  of  considerable 
One  advantage  of  the  use  of  wood  in  p 
metal  is  the  saving  of  expense.  We  < 
remember  to  have  seen  before  fittings  at 
reasonable  price. 

Messrs.  Orenstein  and  Ivoppel  send  u; 
catalogue  No.  620,  chiefly  occupied 
illustrations  of  requisites  for  portable  rai 
contractors’  trucks,  and  wagons  of  various 
incline  and  overhead  railways,  tank  locom 
and  of  the  concrete  mixer  made  by  thii 
Very  little  descriptive  matter  is  given  t 
the  mere  names  of  the  different  object 
the  pamphlet  will  be  found  useful  to  contri 
and  others  using  plant  of  the  kind  illustra 

We] have  received  from  the  General  E 
Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  a  new  < 
of  their  catalogue  of  main  switches  and  eu 
The  class  of  switch  described  seems  adir 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  the  break  beinj 
long  and  being  made  very  rapidly. 
“  Adelphi  ”  switches,  which  are  contained 
iron  case,  are  very  substantial,  and  shoulc 
the  requirements  of  those  who  use  motors 
ing  at  high  pressures.  We  are  glad  to  so 
the  cut-outs  are  made  with  a  sufficiently 
break,  and  that  a  large  clearance  is  left  be 
the  conducting  metal  parts  and  the 
The  “  bobbin  ’  and  “  arch  ”  types  of 
which  are  made  of  porcelain  are  well  1 
and  are  very  suitable  for  main  switchboai 

- ^ - 

£bc  Student’s  Colum 

NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Chatter  X. — The  Action  of  Sea-Wai 

HE  failure  of  cement  concrei 
Aberdeen  Harbour  in  18.87  i 
a  considerable  amount  of  ai 
amongst  engineers  who  were 
Portland  cement  for  sea- water  work. I 
reports  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Harbour  En£ 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Brazie 
Aberdeen  University,  went  to  show  thtl 
action  of  sea-water  had  a  decomposing; 
on  cement.  Jn  this  opinion  they  were  supj 
by  Ihe  late  Mr.  Messent,  an  engineer  o 
siderable  experience  in  sea  work.  After  a 
amount  of  chemical  and  physical  resear 
these  gentlemen,  the  conclusion  drawn 
that  the  sea-water  had  a  dissolving  actr 
the  cement,  as  shown  by  the  amount  oft 
nesia  in  the  concrete  taken  from  the  dock 
Professor  Brazier  attributed  the  presen 
this  magnesia  to  the  sea-water  dissolvin 
lime  out  of  the  cement  and  the  solut 
lime  precipitating  the  magnesia  from  thl 
water.  To  corroborate  his  views,  he  dip 
cement  in  a  powdered  state  with  sea-T 
with  constant  stirring  to  prevent  it  si 
and  found  that  a  certain  amount  of  lim 
dissolved  out  and  a  quantity  of  map 
deposited. 

Professor  Brazier,  however,  lost  sight  .1 
fact  that,  by  preventing  the  cement  i 
setting,  the  free  or  loosely-combined  li 
all  Portland  cements  was  not  allowed  tc 
the  compounds  which  would  resist  the  : 
of  the  sea-water.  It  does  not  follow  bece 
cement  in  the  powdered  state  is  acted  1 
the  salts  in  sea-water,  that  the  same  ci 
will  be  decomposed  after  setting,  as  its  chc 
constitution  is  quite  altered  in  the  proc< 
setting. 

It  was  afterwards  conclusively  shown 
the  Aberdeen  failure  was  due  to  poor  q 
cement,  excess  of  sand,  and  the  porost 
the  concrete. 

Candlot  investigated  the  action  of  sea? 
on  mortars,  his  experiments  extending  o 
period  of  forty  years. 

The  mortars  were  of  Portland  cei 
natural  cements,  puzzolanas  mixed  with 
and  sand,  trass,  etc.  The  Portland  c 
blocks  remained  in  good  condition,  while  i 
all  the  others  completely  lost  their  cohesi 
different  periods.  Neat  cement  was  founa 
more  rapidly  acted  on  than  cement  ano 
mortar,  and  the  mortars  offering  the  g) 
resistance  were  those  consisting  of  I 
cement  to  1  or  2  parts  sand,  or  a  prop 
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ent  sufficient  to  lill  the  voids  between 
ins  of  sand,  this  making  the  least  porous 

lhatelier  has  shown  that  compounds  of 
ium  are  the  constituents  of  cement 
lubject  to  attack  by  sea-water.  The 
losition  arises  from  the  action  of  calcium 
,e  on  the  ahiminate  of  lime,  and  the 
1  sulphate  is  itself  produced  by  a  reaction 
a  the  lime  in  the  cement  and  the  sulphate 
nesia  in  the  sea-water.  The  disintegra- 
the  greater  the  larger  the  percentage 
nina  in  the  cement;  thus,  with  cement 
ing  1  to  2  per  cent,  it  is  very  slight, 
idth  7  or  8  per  cent,  the  swelling  in  sea- 
s  marked. 

1  the  view  of  producing  a  mortar  more 
in  sea-water,  Le  Chatelier  investigated 
'ft  of  replacing  alumina  by  other  oxides 
-acting  with  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
uents  tried  were  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt, 
11m,  and  manganese.  The  cements  thus 
*d  were  found  to  lie  more  stable  in  the 
:e  of  sulphate  of  lime  than  those  con- 
much  alumina,  the  best  results  being 
sd  with  Fe20,,. 

Chatelier  also  observed  that  cements 
small  percentages  of  lime  arc  less 
id  than  those  with  more  lime  and  an 
percentage  of  alumina,  and  that  addition 
tolana  does  much  to  mitigate  the  chemical 
of  sea- water. 

aelis  has  supplied  some  valuable 
ition  on  the  action  of  sea-water  on 
,d  cement.  He  maintains  that  Portland 
,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  is  too 
1  lime.  Cement  containing  611)4  per 
:  lime  would  leave  after  setting  13-79  per 
1O  unsaturated.  In  a  cement  of  average 
ition  with  1  part  silicate  to  2  parts 
>  per  cent.  CaO  or  33  per  cent.  Ca(HO)« 
be  segregated.  A  body  containing  a 
ice  of  such  strong  chemical  affinity  as 
le  cannot  be  regarded  as  stable.  The 
Qe  will  continue  to  react  till  it  forms 
ed  compounds. 

1  the  mortar  hardens  in  air  or  water 
ing  COo,  the  lime  is  converted  into 
ite,  but  in  sea-water  it  is  chiefly  the 
es  which  act  on  the  lime, 
porniation  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  with 
livalents  of  water  causes  a  considerable 
i  of  volume,  and  may  destroy  the 
n  of  the  mass. 

the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the 
,ion  of  lime-aluinino  sulphate  goes 
-hand,  and  causes  an  enormous  increase 
lie  and  a  total  destruction  of  the  cohesion, 
s  double  compound  crystallises  with 
it  thirty,  probably  sixty,  equivalents 
r,  and.  in  doing  so,  converts  the  strongest 
into  a  mud,  the  only  parts  of  which 
g  any  cohesion  being  those  protected 
'orma'tion  of  carbonate.  Even  if  cement 
je  exposed  to  air  till  a  protective  skin  of 
kte  is  formed,  such  a  skin  cannot  attain 
nsiderable  thickness,  and  the  chemical 
o  which  the  destruction  of  the  cohesion 
attributed  will  eventually  take  place, 
der  to  ascertain  the  action  of  carbonic 
d  sea-water  on  the  strength  of  concrete, 
i  of  experiments  were  carried  out  by 

sets  of  briquettes  were  made  up  accord - 
he  German  standard  rules,  one  composed 
rt  by  weight  of  cement  to  3  parts  by 
of  sand,  and  the  other  1  part  of  cement 
irts  of  sand.  These  briquettes  were 
to  harden  twenty-four  hours  in  air, 
otected  from  CCL,  then  placed  in 
listilled  water  for’  fifty-six  days,  the 
1  which  they  were  kept,  being  hermeti- 
•aled.  Haif  of  the  briquettes  were 
eated  with  moist  C0«  for  thirty-five 
and  were  finally  returned  to  the 
vessel,  in  which  they  were  kept 
nine  days  longer.  When  tested, 
liquettes  were,  therefore,  120  days 
[lie  1  to  3  mortar  protected  from  C02 
I  tensile  strain  of  148  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ; 
I  he  briquettes  treated  gave  156-7  lb. 
I  n.  The  crushing  strength  was  1,699-5  lb. 
1 39  lb.  respectively.  The  1  to  5  mortar 
isile  strain  of  77  lb.  and  924  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
•ushing  strength  of  616  lb.  and  759  lb. 
1  to  -3  briquettes  only  13-3  per  cent, 
the  l  to  5  briquettes  24‘8  per  cent,  of 
1 .1  lime  was  converted  into  carbonate. 

I  rsed  in  sea- water  or  a  0"2  per  cent. 
I  of  magnesium  sulphate,  the  briquettes 
liad  been  protected  from  the  action  of 
In  disintegrated,  and  even  those  which 


had  been  carbonated  were  strongly  attacked 
in  seven  weeks,  especially  the  1  to  5  mortar. 

In  fresh-water  the  conditions  are  more 
favourable,  for  only  the  free  lime  can  be  dis¬ 
solved  or  converted  into  carbonate. 

The  more  lime  is  dissolved  out,  the  more 
insoluble  are  the  residual  silicates  and  alumi- 
nates.  The  magnesia  which  is  deposited  during 
the  action  of  sea-water  upon  cement  mortar 
is  a  preservative  agent  which  tends  to  close 
the  pores  of  the  mass.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  speak  of  the  injurious  action  of  the 
sulphates  in  sea-water  than  to  attribute  such 
action  to  the  magnesium  salts,  although  it  is 
true  that  magnesium  sulphate  is  the  special 
salt  which  acts  in  sea -water.  The  sulphates  of 
lime  or  the  alkalies,  in  fact  any  soluble  sulphate, 
have  the  same  destructive  action,  but  do  not 
act  with  the  same  degree  of  energy. 

Michaelis  finds  that  those  cements  which  are 
richest  in  lime  offer  least  resistance  to  sea¬ 
water.  A  mortar  containing  free  caustic  lime 
is  as  unstable  from  a  physical  as  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  as  by  reactions  already  explained 
great  internal  strains  are  produced  and  expan¬ 
sion  and  cracking  continues  sometimes  for 
years. 

All  these  defects  may  be  avoided  by  offering 
to  the  lime,  which  remains  or  becomes  free 
during  the  hardening  process,  hydraulic  silica 
or  alumina,  with  which  it  can  form  more  stable 
compounds.  The  addition  of  trass  or  of  an 
efficient  puzzolana  to  |hydraulic  cements 
containing  an  excess  of  lime,  such  as  Portland 
cement,  can  increase  the  strength  of  mortar 
very  considerably  and  render  them  stable  in 
sea-water.  Hydraulic  cements  which  contain 
more  lime  than  is  required  to  form  stable 
hydrosilicates  and  hydroaluminates  should 
not  be  used  for  marine  work  unless  improved 
by  the  addition  of  substances,  such  as  those 
named. 

Sea-water,  no  doubt,  attacks  unset  cement, 
for,  if  a  pat  of  cement  be  placed  in  it  imme¬ 
diately  after  gauging,  in  a  short  time  magnesia 
will  be  found  to  be  deposited,  and  the  surface 
of  the  pat  will  be  soft,  while  the  inside  will  be 
perfectly  hard. 

This  would  point  to  the  advisability  of  using 
a  quick-setting  cement  for  sea  work,  so  as  to 
allow  of  as  little  action  as  possible.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  that  sea-water,  when 
allowed  to  pass  through  concrete,  has  a  destru- 
tive  action  ;  but  it  has  also  been  conclusively 
proved  that,  if  the  concrete  is  made  dense  so 
as  to  present  as  little  surface  as  possible  to 
the  action  of  the  sea-water,  there  is  not  much 
to  fear  from  the  action  of  the  latter. 

As  set  and  dense  concrete  is  but  little  acted 
on  by  sea-water,  the  block  method  of  con¬ 
struction  appears  to  be  the  best.  The  sack 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  Carey  at  Newhayen, 
is  no  doubt  good,  as  it  keeps  the  concrete  in  a 
dense  mass  till  set,  but,  as  Mr.  Carey  himself 
remarks,  in  the  use  of  large  masses  by  this 
system  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  rapid 
mixing  of  the  concrete  so  that  the  sack  may  be 
placed  in  its  allotted  position  before  setting 
commences,  otherwise  not  only  will  it  not 
settle  down  in  its  place  properly,  but  the 
strength  and  homogeneity  of  the  mass  will 
be  impaired. 


LAGOS  MAHOGANY. 

In  the  annual  Blue  Book  for  the  Colony 
of  Lagos  for  the  year  1903,  it  is  remarked 
that  tlie  timber  industry  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  inception  in  1897,  when  275  logs, 
valued  at  1,722/.,  were  exported.  This  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  now  become  an  important 
one,  is  subject  to  very  considerable  fluctua¬ 
tions,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures,  which  represent  the  exports  of  timber 
for  the  last  five  years:— 1899.  7,680  logs,  value 
34,738/..  or  an  average  of  4 /.  10s.  5d.  ;  1900. 
13,250  logs,  value  58.374/.,  or  an  average  of 
4/.  8s.  Id.  1901.  4.540  logs,  value  12.216/., 
or  an  average  of  21.  13s.  lOd.  ;  1902,  12,049 
logs,  value  33,292/.,  or  an  average  of 
21.  15s.  3d.;  1903,  15,785  logs,  value  56,167/., 
or  an  average  of  3/.  11s.  2d.  The  market 
value,  as  shown  by  these  figures,  varied 
largely,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that,  the 
high  prices  obtained  in  1899  and  1900  stimu¬ 
lated  this  trade  to  such  a  degree  that  a  great 
many  immature  trees  were  brought  into  the 
market,  and  hundreds  or  thousands  of  logs 
that  were  found  to  be  unsaleable  were  left  to 
decay  and  rot  in  the  forests  and  rivers  of  the 
territory.  The  destination  of  the  timber  ex¬ 
ported  during  the  two  last  years  has  been:  — 
1902.  to  Germany,  1,261  logs,  value  3,939/. ; 
to  Great  Britain.  10,652  logs,  value  28,846/.  : 
to  New  York,  136  logs,  value  507/.  In  1903, 


to  Germany,  1.328  logs,  value  3,800/. ;  to  Great 
Britain,  14,170  logs,  value  51,850/. ;  to  New 
York,  287  logs,  value  517/.  Many  immature 
trees  are  still  being  cut  down  and  wasted,  to 
no  present  profit,  but  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  future.  All  the  forests  are  native  pro- 
erty,  and  practically  all  are  at  present 
eyond  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial 
Government.  Efforts  that  were  made  to 
regulate  the  industry  so  as  to  protect  the 
forests  from  the  waste  and  mismanagement 
that  still  go  on  were,  to  a  large  extent,  frus¬ 
trated,  and  the  forest  law  that  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  is,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
had  to  bo  promulgated,  quite  inadequate  to 
preserve  the  forests.  The  only  really  valuable 
remedial  measure  that  has  been  applied,  is 
the  setting  apart  of  considerable  forest 
reserves,  which  have  been  put  by  the  native 
owners  into  the  charge  of  the  Colonial 
Government  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  This 
will  at  least  preserve  a  sufficient  number  of 
hardwood  trees  to  supply  seed  for  future 
planting.  Unless  the  forests  are  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  in  a 
way  that  is  not  the  case  at  present,  it  would 
be  futile  to  look  upon  the  timber  industry  as 
a  permanent  one  of  important  dimensions.  It 
is  but  too  manifest  that  the  forest  area  is 
being  steadily  reduced  by  the  inroads  of  the 
farmer.  This  is  more  particularly  noticeable 
.in  the  central  districts.  The  forest  soil  is 
richer  and  more  fertile  than  land  that,  has 
been  recently  cultivated,  and  there  is  thus 
a  strong  temptation  to  constantly  clear  and 
plant  new  fields  at  the  expense  of  the  forest. 
At  the  same  time  the  natives  have  a  great 
love  for  trees,  and  one  of  their  verv  best 
instincts  is  the  planting  and  preserving  of 
numerous  beautiful  shade  trees  in  their  towns. 
But  they  have  not  yet  learned  generally  the 
importance  and  the  great  value  of  the  forests 
in  retaining  moisture  and  providing  perma¬ 
nent  articles  of  export,  if  prudently  managed. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  forest  management  is 
new  to  them,  and  much  time  and  patience  is 
required  to  bring  this  home  to  the  native 
mind.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  only  the 
hardwood  tree  has  been  left  standing  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  observant  traveller  that  at  no 
very  remote  date  a  much  greater  area  than 
at  present  was  covered  by  forest,  all  of  whir-1' 
has  been  cleared  away  and  destroyed,  except 
the  great  and  beautiful  “  lroko  ”  tree,  which 
has  been  spared  through  the  fact  that  some 
wise  and  thoughtful  priest  dedicated  that 
tree  to  a  sylvan  deity,  whose  abode  it  is,  and 
whose  living  temple  has  thus  escaped  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  until  now,  when  it  is 
being  cut  down  in  the  interest  of  trade. 
What  is  most  required  at  present  is  astringent 
general  law  to  prevent  the  cutting  down  of 
immature  hardwood  trees. 

- - 

METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Dis¬ 
trict.  was  held  on  Saturday  laBt  week  at  the 
offices  of  the  Board,  Victoria  Embankment. 

Among  a  large  correspondence  received  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  were  letters 
sanctioning  the  following,  among  smaller 
woiks: — Enlargement  of  workshops  at  the 
Western  Hospital,  285/.  ;  additional  male  staff 
mess-room  and  store  accommodation  at  the 
Western  Hospital,  595/.  ;  works  in  connexion 
witli  the  laundry  at  Leavesden  Asylum,  1,800/.  ; 
alterations  and  additions  at  Belmont  Asylum. 
1.730/.;  fire  exits  at  the  South-Western  and 
Eastern  Hospitals,  169/. ;  cottages  for  married 
attendants  at  Leavesden  Asylum,  350/.  ;  addi¬ 
tional  infirmary  accommodation  for  imbeciles 
at  Leavesden  and  Caterham  Asylum.  1.825/.  : 
and  additional  storntro  accommodation  at 
White  Oak  School,  275/. 

Southern  Hospital.— The  Works  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  authorised  the  issue  on 
the  contractors.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co.,  of 
orders  for  sundry  extra  works  amounting  in 
value  to  185/.  16s. 

Tooting  Bee  Asylum. — On  tho  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee,  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Hugman  were  appointed  to  take  out  the 
quantities  of  the  proposed  additional  build¬ 
ings  at  Tooting  Bee  Asylum. 

North-Western  Hospital. — The  Board  ap. 
nroved  and  adopted  a  plan,  prepared  bv  the 
Engineer-in-Chief.  of  a  cottage  for  the  resident 
engineer  at  this  hospital.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building  is  500/. 

Leavesden  Asylum. — The  Asylums  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  a  report  by  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief  on  the  working  of  the  water- 
sterilising  and  softening  apparatus  which  has 
been  installed  at  Leavesden  Asylum.  The 
conditions  of  the  contract  had  been  complied 
with  in  all  particulars  except  that  of  the 
softening  of  the  water.  The  contract,  re¬ 
quired  that  the  hardness  of  the  water  should 
be  reduced  to  7  deg.,  but.  as  yet.  the  apparatus 
had  reduced  it  to  only  9£  deg.  The 
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contractors,  however,  considered  that  the  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  water  would  improve,  and  had 
agreed  that  the  plant  should  be  put  into 
ordinary  working  practioe  for  three  months. 
This  agreement  was  accepted. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Hunt. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Steward,  of  No.  45,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster,  surveyors,  and  of  No. 
19,  Warwick-square,  Pimlico.  Mr.  Hunt  died  at 
Penzance  on  September  26,  aged  sixty-eight.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Hunt, 
C.B.,  who,  during  a  long  period,  was  Consult¬ 
ing  Surveyor  to  H.M.’s  Office  of  Works.  On 
leaving  Westminster  School  Mr.  Hunt  adopted 
the  profession  of  surveyor,  and  having  received 
some  practical  training  in  Thomas  Cubitt’s 
workshops,  and  in  the  offices  of  Philip  Hard¬ 
wick,  the  architect,  he  entered  his  father’s 
office.  He  was  the  honorary  architect  of  the 
new  junior  school  at  Clapham  Junotion  for 
the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls. 
1902-3 ;  his  firm  were,  we  believe,  architects  of 
the  buildings  on  the  Thames  Embankment  for 
tile  Thames  Conservanoy,  and,  in  Regency- 
street,  Westminster,  for  the  Canteen  and  Mess 
Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  held  Hie 
appointments  of  surveyor  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the 
Paddington  Estate  Trustees,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  the  Corporation  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  Chelsea  pro¬ 
perty  of  Lord  Cadogan.  lie  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  several  of  the 
Westminster  eleemosynary  and  educational 
charities,  and  was  a  Governor  of  the  Emanuel, 
Greycoat,  and  United  Westminster  Schools. 
He  served  on  the  House  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  craft  was, 
in  1891,  raised  by  his  present  Majesty, 
then  Grand  Master,  to  the  rank  of  Past  Grand 
Superintendent  of  Works. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Board-room  for  the  South  Shields 
Union. — The  extensions  and  improvements 
which  have  been  carried  out  at  the  South 
Shields  Union  offices  in  Barrington-street 
have  now  been  completed,  and  the  new  board¬ 
room  for  the  Guardians  has  been  opened. 
The  new  buildings  comprise.  on  the 
basement  floor,  an  applicants’  waiting- 
room  at  the  rear,  with  offices  for  relieving 
officers  adjoining.  The  entrance  to  the 
ground  floor  is  by  a  hall,  approached  from 
Barrington-street,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the 
old  board-room,  which  has  been  converted  into 
rate  collectors’  and  overseers’  offices,  regis¬ 
trars’  office,  and  waiting-room.  Rooms  are 
also  provided  on  the  ground  floor  for  the 
vaccination  officer,  superintendent  relieving 
officer,  etc.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  clerk’s, 
general,  and  private  offices,  committee-room, 
etc.,  and  at  the  rear  is  the  new  board-room, 
36  ft.  by  28  ft.  It  has  a  barrel  vaulted  roof, 
the  ceiling  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  and 
a  dado  panelling  of  oak.  The  main  staircase 
is  constructed  of  concrete,  with  ornamental 
metal  balustrading,  and  is  lighted  from  the 
roof.  There  are  rooms  for  the  caretaker,  and 
store-rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Two  fire¬ 
proof  rooms  are  provided  for  the  storing  of 
books  and  documents.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Nichol,  contractor, 
South  Shields^  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Morton,  architect,  South  Shields. 

Public  Library  and  Hall,  Hatton,  N.B.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Hatton 
Publio  Library  and  Hall  was  laid  a  short 
time  ago.  The  building  is  to  have  a  frontage 
of  50  ft.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be  a  lend¬ 
ing  library  and  reading-room,  each  28  ft.  long 
by  20  ft.  broad,  also  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
wating-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  etc.,  with  a  vesti¬ 
bule.  Above  is  to  be  the  hall.  51  ft.  long  and 
28  ft.  wide,  exclusive  of  a  gallery,  and  which 
will  accommodate  350  people.  In  addition, 
there  is  to  be  a  sunk  floor,  in  which  there  will 
be  a  kitchen  and  heating  chamber,  the  lend¬ 
ing  library,  reading-room,  and  hall  being 
heated  bv  hot-water  pipes.  Ordinary  fire¬ 
places  will  be  provided  in  the  waiting-rooms. 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  of  rubble  blocks, 
while  the  front  is  to  be  of  snecked  ashlar ;  and 
the  inside  is  to  have  pitchpine  flooring,  lining, 
and  finishings.  The  contractors  for  the  work 
are  : — Mason  work,  Mr.  Edgar  Gall,  Aberdeen  ; 
carpenter  work,  Davidson  and  Son,  Hatton ; 
slater  work,  James  Greig,  Peterhead;  plaster 
work,  Alexander  Ivelman,  Peterhead :  plumber 
work,  John  Davidson,  Peterhead.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  William  Davidson,  of  Ellon. 

Renovation  of  Park  Chapel,  Crouch  End.— 
The  work  in  connexion  with  the  renovation  of 
the  interior  of  this  church  has  now  been 
finished,  and  the  building  was  recently  re¬ 
opened  after  having  been  closed  for  several 


months.  The  work  has  consisted  of  re¬ 
colouring  the  woodwork  with  a  lighter  tint. 
The  walls  are  light  green  in  the  upper  parts, 
with  a  dado  of  dark  green  near  the  ground, 
and  a  border  of  salmon  hue  round  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  ceiling  ig  cream  colour,  and  the 
wooden  beams  are  two  shades  of  light  oak. 
Messrs.  J.  Grover  and  Sons,  of  Islington,  were 
the  general  contractors.  New  heating 
apparatus  has  been  installed  by  Messrs. 
Rosser  and  Russell.  The  method  of  heating 
is  by  hot  water  at  low  pressure  and  in  three 
circuits.  Ordinary  gas  lighting  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  electric  light,  by  Messrs. 
Duncan,  Watson,  and  Co.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  has  been  attended  to,  and  electri¬ 
cally-driven  fans  have  been  inserted  in  the 
roof.  The  plans  for  the  improvements  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Conder,  architect,  and 
the  cost  has  been  1,2007. 

Fever  Hospital,  Seacroft,  Leeds. — A  new 
fever  hospital  near  Seacroft  has  just  been 
erected  for  the  Leeds  Corporation.  The  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  present  buildings  were  laid  in 
1900,  and  now  there  are  some  forty  blocks 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  hospital  build¬ 
ings  cover  42  acres,  and  are  built  on  the  one- 
storied-pavilion  principle,  and  connected  by 
means  of  covered  ways.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  of  these  pavilions,  each  containing 
thirty  beds.  Eight  pavilions  are  set  apart  for 
scarlet  fever  cases,  four  for  diphtheria,  and 
four  for  enteric,  whilst  others  are  to  be  used 
as  observation  and  convalescent  wards.  The 
pavilions  are  raised  on  arches  5  ft.  above  the 
ground.  A  total  of  452  cases  can  be  treated 
at,  one  time,  these  being  made  up  of  240 
scarlet  fever  cases,  sixty  diphtheria.  104 
enteric,  and  forty-eight  isolated  cases.  In 
the  administrative  and  residential  blocks 
accommodation  will  be  provided' for  100  nurses 
and  seventy  female  servants.  The  male  stall 
will  number  over  thirty,  and  there  will  be 
sixteen  cottages  for  married  servants.  The  main 
oontract  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  II.  Arnold 
and  Sons,  of  Doncaster,  for  198,0007.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Hall,  of  London,  has  been  the  architect, 
with  Mr.  A.  Turner,  of  the  Corporation,  clerk 
of  the  works. 

School,  Aberavon. — The  new  Aberavon 
■nfants’  school  was  opened  recently  by 
Dr.  Morris,  the  Chairman  of  the  Glamor¬ 
ganshire  Education  Committee.  The  school 
is  situated  facing  the  Causeway,  and  is  built 
of  red  pressed  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dress¬ 
ing.  It  has  two  entrances— one  in  the  Cause¬ 
way  and  one  in  Charles-street.  The  building 
consists  of  entrance-hall,  cloak-room  with 
lavatory,  mistress’s  room,  corridor,  and  four 
clussrooms,  which  have  accommodation  for 
204  children.  The  playground  consists  of  two 
levels,  in  all  about  1,000  yds.  square.  The 
entire  cost  of.  the  building  was  3,0007.  The 
architect  for  the  schools  was  Mr.  J.  A.  James, 
Port  Talbot,  to  whoso  plans  the  work  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Groom,  contractor, 
Aberavon,  the  clerk  of  the  works  being  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  Taibach. 

Church,  Middlesbrough.— On  the  28th  ult. 
the  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Maclagan)  dedi¬ 
cated  the  new  district  Church  of  St. 
Michael’s  and  All  Angels,  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  Waterloo-road,  Middlesbrough.  The 
new  building  has  been  erected  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  6,0007.  On  the  ground  floor  is 
a  parochial  hall,  57  ft.  by  44  ft.  The  vestries 
and  committee-rooms  are  on  the  same  floor, 
and  have  a  staircase  leading  to  the  church, 
which  is  on  the  second  story.  Lavatories  and 
cloak-rooms  are  provided  in  connexion  with 
the  hall.  The  church  proper  is  96  ft.  by  44  ft. , 
and  is  approached  by  a  wide  open  staircase. 
The  seating  throughout  is  of  pitch-pine.  The 
building  is  of  common  brick,  with  ornamental 
brick  and  stone  dressings,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Bastimon  Brothers,  con¬ 
tractors,  of  Middlesbrough.  Mr.  William 
Duncan,  of  Middlesbrough,  is  the  architect. 

Isolation  Hospital,  near  Hereford. — The 
Hereford  Rural  District  Council,  with  which 
the  neighbouring  authority  of  Weobley  has 
combined  for  isolation  purposes,  have  erected 
a  new  hospital  on  land  at  the  extreme  end 
of  Stretton  Sugwas  parish,  bordered  by 
outlying  portions  of  Burghill,  Credenhill,  and 
Tillington.  The  principal  building  is  the  isola¬ 
tion  hospital  and  wards  for  the  reoeption  of 
infected  patients;  and  the  male  and  female 
wards  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  main 
entrance.  These  are  25  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  13  ft. 
high.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  coated  with 
granite  silicon  plaster.  _  Attached  to  each 
ward  are  annexes  with  necessary  slop 
sinks,  and  closet  arrangements.  The  floors  of 
the  hospital  are  of  cement  concrete,  and  the 
wards  are  warmed  by  grates  having 
slabbed  tiles.  Between  the  two  wards  is 
the  nurses’  duty-room,  having  fixed  inspection 
windows  overlooking  both  wards.  Attached 
to  the  nurses’  room  are  a  scullery  and  larder 
and  office.  A  bath  is  provided  in  the  main 
hall,  and  also  a  linen  stores.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  isolation  hospital  is  situated 
the  residence  for  the  nurses  and  caretaker. 


The  discharge  block  consists  of  an  in 
ward,  a  bath-room  for  medicated  bath  : 
discharging  patients,  and  a  disinfected- 
The  range  of  outbuildings  comprise  ; 
house,  disinfeoting  chamber,  coal-house, : 
and  mortuary.  The  whole  of  the  buii 
throughout  have  been  erected  with  red 
bricks,  relieved  with  buff  brick  string  c 
and  arches;  the  roofs  are  all  boi 
ancl  covered  with  best  Broseley 
and  the  walls  are  cavity  walls.  Each  1 
four  buildings  has  tanks  in  the  roofs  f 
supply  of  the  pure  water  from  a  well, 
rain-water  tanks  underground  are  provit 
the  respective  buildings.  The  buildings 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 

G.  Davies,  the  builder  being  Mr.  C 
Cooke.  The  total  amount  of  the  contrar 
2,0507. 

Completion  of  Edinburgh  New  C 
Buildings. — The  new  County  Building 
Edinburgh,  which  have  been  erected  txl 
Parliament-square  and  Melbourne-place. 
been  completed,  and  will  be  opened  si 
The  buildings  are  in  the  style  of  the: 
English  Renaissance,  and  the  total  coo 
.been  40,0007.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
MTntyre  Henry,  Edinburgh,  and  the  scu: 
work  was  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Birnie  ] 
A.R.S.A. 

Wesleyan  CnuRCH,  Stockton-on-Te.1 
new  Wesleyan  church  and  schools,  of  I 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Morley  and  Son,  of  Bra: 
are  the  architects,  was  opened  rer 
The  building  is  situated  in  Yarir 
is  of  stone,  with  tower  and  spire,  am 
tracery  windows  filled  with  leaded  lights] 
accommodation  provided  is  for  660  p<i 
358  on  the  ground  floor  and  280  in  the  g, 
which  occupies  three  sides  of  the  ci 
The  interior  woodwork  of  pews  and  1 
roof  is  pitch-pine,  the  rostrum  and  ( 
munion  furniture  being  of  walnut.  ,j 
building  is  heated  by  low-pressure  hot  t 
and  is  lighted  throughout  with  elect- 
The  schools  in  the  rear  of  the  premises! 
prise  a  large  assembly  hall  with  a  s' | 
gallery,  an  infants’  room,  a  ladies’  pq 
and  thirteen  classrooms.  The  cost  <| 
buildings  is  about  7,8007. 

Wesleyan  Church.  Lutterworth: 
memorial-stones  have  just  been  laid  of  £ 
Wesleyan  church  at  Lutterworth.  Mr.  j 
Lambert,  Nottingham,  is  the  architect.  :■] 
contractors  are  Messrs.  T.  Barlow  ami 
of  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  J.  Hewins,  ovj 
and  clerk  of  works.  The  building,  wit 
site,  is  expected  to  cost  about  3,5007J 
there  will  be  seating  accommodate 
the  chapel  proper  for  about  250  p<] 
There  will  be  transepts  on  either  si 
minister’s  vestry,  a  schoolroom  to  accc 
date  200  scholars,  a  large  classroom,  whic 
be  divided  into  two,  and  a  classroom  £ 
ing  the  schoolroom,  also  kitchen  and 
necessary  buildings.  The  bricks  use-! 
Sileby  red  sand  struck  pressed  for  o| 
and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof  vj 
partially  open,  relieved  with  pierced  spa> 
The  chief  entrance  will  be  by  an  ornaia 
porch  facing  the  Hinckley-road,  and  a 
will  be  two  other  entrances  at  the  othJ 
leading  to  a  corridor  joining  the  schoo] 
The  heating  will  be  by  hot  water  on  tht 
pressure  system.  The  structure  will  reJ 
height  of  43  ft.  from  the  floor,  with  an  t| 
space  of  25  ft.  6  in.  from  floor  to  ceiling 
octagon  tower  will  be  62  ft.  to  the  top  c 
spire. 

Sunday  School,  near  Whitbyj 
memorial-stones  and  memorial-bricks  t 
laid  recently  for  the  new  Sunday  sch: 
connexion  with  the  Sleights  and  Brigg 
(near  Whitby)  Wesleyan  Methodist  C> 
The  school  and  vestry,  etc.,  are  being  e 
at  the  back  of  the  site  upon  which  1 
church  is  to  be  erected,  and  it  will  bd 
of  brick,  relieved  with  stone  dressing!; 
covered  with  tiles.  The  internal  dime 
of  the  school  are  as  follows :  — Length,  , 
breadth,  19  ft.  6  in.  The  projected 
church,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  t 
the  old  chapel,  will  be  built  of  ston) 
covered  with  slates.  In  the  interior  the 
is  divided  by  a  centre  aisle.  The  woo: 
will  be  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  whole  < 
tracery  windows  will  be  filled  with 
lights.  The  church  is  estimated  to  seat  I 
200  people.  The  total  estimated  cost  1 
school  and  church  is  1,1757.  Mr.  A.  E.  } 
of  Whitby,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  ] 
son,  of  the  same  place,  is  the  contractor.) 

Memorial  Hall,  Liverpool. — The  fi 
tion-stone  of  the  new  central  hall  of  the  < 
pool  Wesleyan  Mission,  erected  as  a  men 
to  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  was  laid  ( 
28th  ult.  The  new  building  has  been  del 
by  Messrs.  Bradshaw  and  Gass,  architet 
Bolton,  and  will  contain  two  halls,  c 
accommodate  2,500  people  in  full  view  ?! 
platform,  and  the  other  to  seat  aboua 
The  latter  will  be  arranged  with  tetj 
seats  at  the  back,  and  will  be  adaptabl 
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,y  school  work.  There  will  also  be  re- 
n  and  crush  halls,  classrooms,  rooms 
icial  work  amongst  both  sexes,  a  drill 
and  administration  offices.  The  main 
ach  is  to  be  through  a  wide  vestibule 
th  the  central  tower,  and  the  two  others 
the  Corporation  gardens  to  be  laid  out 
1  site  of  the  Unitarian  Burial  Ground  in 
k-pleasant,  and  from  Upper  Newington- 
Provision  is  made  in  the  main  hall 
an  organ.  Shops  with  show-rooms 
iffices  will  be  placed  in  the  main  por- 
>f  the  Renshaw-street  and  Upper  New- 
1  frontages.  The  total  cost,  with  fur- 
gs  and  organ,  is  estimated  at  37,2502. 
lctan  Methodist  Church,  Stockton. — 
e  29th  ult.  a  now  Wesleyan  Methodist 
i  was  opened  in  Yarm-road,  Stockton, 
ew  church,  which  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
will  cost  nearly  10,0002.  The  architect  is 
!,.  H.  Morley,  of  Bradford. 
rch,  Bradford. — On  the  29th  ult.  the 
ution-stone  was  laid  of  the  new  Church 
Wilfrid,  which  is  in  course  of  erection 
[get-green,  Bradford.  The  architect  of 
sw  building  is  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  of 
n.  Seating  accommodation  will  be 
led  for  620  persons.  The  work  is  being 
i  out  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co., 
terborough.  The  cost  of  the  building 
e  8,5002.,  exclusive  of  the  font,  pulpit, 
Bredos. 

r  Wesleyan  Church,  Beighton,  Shef- 
— The  memorial-stone  was  laid  recently 
1  new  Wesleyan  church  which  is  being 
I  at  Beighton.  It  is  estimated  that 
lilding  will  cost  about  2,3002.  The  archi- 
Mr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  and  the  contractors 
i.  Lund  and  Swann,  of  Eckington. 
r  College,  Letterkenny. — The  founda- 
one  of  the  new  College  of  St.  Eunan  at 
kenny  was  laid  a  snort  time  ago  by 
ishop  of  Raphoe.  The  building  will  be 
tic  design,  and  amongst  the  prominent 
bs  are  four  round  towers  projecting 
iho  exterior  angles  of  the  quadrangular 
1  g,  and  the  inner  courtyard,  surrounded 
open  cloister  and  corridor,  with  stone 
r  columns  and  circulai'-headed  traceried 
lg.  The  elevations  are  broken  by  stone 
and  irregular  embattlements  along  the 
f  the  eaves,  with  running  mouldings, 
at  intervals  by  projecting  Celtic 
carvings  and  sculptures.  The  contract 
e  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 

Laverty  and  Son,  Belfast,  and  the 
ct  is  Mr.  Thomas  F.  M’Namara,  of  the 
f  Messrs.  Hague  and  M’Namara,  of 

itive  Methodist  Church,  East 
EY. — The  foundation-stones  of  the  new 
ive  Methodist  church,  which  is  now 
milt  in  High-road,  East  Finchley,  were 
cently.  The  design  of  the  building  is 
the  front  elevation  having  Bath  stone 
and  a  traceried  mullioned  window  in 
i  end,  while  a  porch  and  vestibule,  pro- 
from  the  main  wall,  occupy  the  lower 
of  the  design.  The  interior  has  an 
itch-pine  roof,  plastered  walls,  and  an 
ntal  rostrum  of  bronze-green  colour 
rnished,  which  fills  up  a  semi-octagonal 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  while 
1,  lavatories,  and  scullery  are  also 
id.  Accommodation  will  be  afforded 
persons.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Vfence,  and  Houchin,  the  builders  being 
T.  D.  Steed  and  Sons. 

Libraries  for  Lewisham. — The 
es  Committee  of  Lewisham  Borough 
reported  on  Tuesday  that,  upon  the 
Sion  of  the  purchase  of  the  site  for  the 
iy  branch  library,  thev  invited  designs 
teen  local  architects  for  the  erection  of  the 
g  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  4,5002. 
n  of  the  fifteen  selected  architects  sent 
fns,  and  that  which  was  numbered  nine 
time  of  receipt  had  been  unanimously 
,  subject  to  a  bond-fide  tender  being 
i  within  the  specified  limit  from  a  sub¬ 
contractor.  The  4,5002.  is  to  include 
,  fittings,  and  architect’s  and  quantity 
r’s  fees.  With  regard  to  the  nroposed 
1  of  a  public  library  at  Hither  Green, 
nmittee  had  decided  to  apply  to  the 
■  County  Council  to  convey  their 
■  in  Mountsfield  so  that  the  building 
I  be  adapted  for  a  library.  If  that 
Not  be  done  the  site  could  be  used  for 
library  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 
bh,  Broadheath,  Worcester. — The 
irected  Christ  Church,  Broadheath,  was 
ited  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  re- 
The  new  church  is  situate  near  the 
pel  of  ease  and  the  schools,  near  the 
road.  It  comprises  chancel,  nave, 
;ory,  with  arches  between  it  and  the 
pith  the  view  of  future  extension  by 
a  north  aisle),  porch,  and  a  tower 
upon  the  nave  level,  choir,  and  organ 
r  in  a  gallery,  which  is  approached  by 
ase  from  the  porch.  Above  the  gal- 
the  clock  and  bell  chambers,  reached 


by  turret  stairs  from  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  tower.  The  church  is  built  throughout 
of  red  stone  from  Lord  Dudley’s  quarries  at 
Holt.  The  font  and  cover  were  carved  by 
Mir.  Haughton,  sculptor,  of  Worcester,  and, 
together  with  the  other  furniture,  were 
df signed  by  the  architect;  the  gallery  front 
and  altar  rails  by  Messrs.  Collins  and  God¬ 
frey,  Tewkesbury;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
oak  furniture  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite,  of 
Worcester.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Collins 
and  Godfrey,  Tewkesbury ;  the  foreman  of 
works  was  Mr.  Eb.  Smith,  Bedford.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Ford  Whit-combe,  of  Winchester  House, 
E.C..  and  of  Newbury,  Broadheath,  was  the 
architect. 

Temporary  Structure,  Luton.  -The  build¬ 
ing  which  was  erected  at  Luton  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  accommodation  for  the 
recent  political  meeting  held  there  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Martin  and  Martin, 
architects,  of  Birmingham.  The  total  interior 
area  was  200  ft.  by  135  ft.,  and  the  roof  was  con¬ 
structed  by  Messrs.  McTear  and  Co.,  Belfast. 

A  Year’s  Building  in  Glasgow. — Lord 
Inverclyde,  at  Glasgow  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
made,  on  the  29th  ult..  the  annual  statement 
as  to  building  operations  in  Glasgow.  The 
total  valuations  of  the  linings  granted  during 
the  year,  he  said,  amounted  to  2,118,8002.,  or 
not.  very  far  below  the  valuations  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  which  was  the  second  highest  on 
record.  When  the  figures  came  to  be  analysed, 
however,  it  was  found  that  there  was  really 
a  considerable  decrease  in  building  operations 
in  Glasgow,  and  that  exceptional  causes  had 
kept  up  the  total  valuations.  In  regard  to 
houses  there  had  been  a  very  marked  falling 
off-  in  the  applications  for  linings  throughout 
the  city,  both  in  regard  to  houses  with  a  small 
number  of  apartments  and  houses  with  six 
apartments  and  upwards,  showing  that  the 
supply  of  the  last  few  years  had  more  than 
met  the  demand  for  increased  dwelling  accom¬ 
modation.  The  decreased  valuation  in  this 
respect  compared  with  the  previous  year  was 
no  less  than  nearly  800,0002.  This  falling  off, 
however,  had  been  met  in  the  increase  in 
valuations  of  linings  applied  for  in  connexion 
with  public  buildings,  warehouses,  workshops, 
and  alterations  and  additions  to  existing 
buildings,  while  a  few  special  linings  for  works 
of  large  value  had  made  up  for  the  decrease 
in  other  directions.  The  linings  granted  for 
new  streets  were  just  half  of  what  they  were 
in  the  previous  year.  In  view  of  the 
apparent  lull  in  the  building  operations  within 
the  City  of  Glasgow  at  the  present  time,  it 
seemed  a  suitable  occasion  to  look  back  at  the 
valuations  of  the  linings  granted  by  the  Court 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  retrospect  he  would  go 
back  twenty-five  years,  to  1879-^1880,  and 
dividing  them  into  five  quinquennial  periods 
down  to  the  present  time,  he  found  that  the 
linings  granted  for  each  five  years  amounted 
as  follows:— 1879-84,  2,333,7082.;  1884-9. 
2.244,1252. ;  1889-94,  4.542.625 2.  ;  1894-9. 
8.747,5802.;  1899-1904,  10,388,9932.  In  consider¬ 
ing  these  figures,  however,  two  points  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
middle  quinquennial  period  the  city  boun¬ 
daries  were  extended — in  1891-2.  In  the 
second  place,  allowance  must  bo  made  for  the 
valuation  of  old  buildings  removed  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  new  ones.  In  the  year  1879,  to 
which  he  had  gone  back,  the  population  of 
Glasgow  was  500,000,  while  to-day  it  was  over 
780,000. 

- - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION . 

New  Window,  Ealing.— A  largo  south  tran¬ 
sept  window  has  just  been  erected  in  St. 
Saviour’s  Church,  Ealing.  It  consists  of  three 
lights  and  a  vesica-shaped  tracery  opening  over 
centre,  representing  early  scenes  of  the  In¬ 
carnation.  The  key-note  is  struck  by  the 
angel  in  the  tracery,  who  holds  the  text 
“  The  Word  was  Mad©  Flesh.”  Each  light  is 
divided  into  compartments  surrounded  by 
tabernacle  work  of  lace-like  appearance,  and 
white  and  silvery  in  tone,  thus  isolating  each 
subject  and  forming  a  suitable  framing.  The 
subjects  treated  are  “The  Annunciation,” 
“The  Visitation,”  “  Th©  Nativity,”  and 
“  The  Adoration  of  the  Angels,  Shepherds,  and 
Magi.”  The  subjects  are  treated  conven¬ 
tionally,  not  as  pictures,  so  that  the  window 
retains  its  character  as  decorative  work  in 
glass.  The  work  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  and  Brothers,  of 
London,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fellowes-Prynne,  consulting  architect. 

- - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

The  Drainage  of  Swansea. — A  Board  of 
Trade  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Swansea,  recently,  respecting  the  proposed 
sewerage  outlet  for  the  western  district  of 
Swansea.  Mr.  William  Matthews,  C.M.G., 
M.Inst.C.E.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fryer  (of  the 


Agricultural  and  Fisheries  Board),  repre¬ 
sented  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  B.  Francis- 
Williams,  K.C.  (instructed  by  the  town  clerk), 
appeared  to  support  the  Corporation  scheme, 
which  is  for  an  outlet  at  Brynmill.  Mr.  B. 
Francis-Williams  said  there  were  at  present 
five  outfall  sewers,  and  the  projected  one 
would  serve  a  population  of  about  7,000  at 
Brynmill.  The  Local  Government  Board  in 
1890  sanctioned  the  scheme,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
have  to  be  obtained,  and  this  consent  was 
subsequently  refused,  owing  to  the  appre¬ 
hended  pollution  of  the  oyster  beds  at  the 
Mumbles.  It  would  be  shown  that  the  danger 
was  an  imaginary  one,  for  the  sewage  matter 
would  bo  dealt  with  in  septic  tanks,  and 
would  be  discharged  only  when  the  tide  was 
going  seaward.  Mr.  Wyrill,  Borough 
Engineer,  said  the  Council,  after  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  various  schemes,  were  firmly  of 
opinion  that  the  Brynmill  scheme,  combined 
with  the  septio  tank  accommodation  for 
212,000  gallons  of  sewage  matter,  was  the  best 
scheme. — There  is  considerable  opposition  to 
the  scheme,  and  Mr.  Wyrill  was  cross- 
examined  at  length. 


FOREIGN. 

Germany.  -The  town  of  Bremen  has  opened 
an  international  competition  for  the  most 
artistic  architectural  designs  for  a  block  of 
houses  to  be  erected  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhelms- 
platz,  facing  the  town  hall.  Prizes  of  5,000 
marks  (about  2502.),  3,000  marks  (about 

1502.),  and  2,000  marks  (about  1002.)  are 

offered  for  the  best  -designs. - The  United 

States  Consul  at  Mainz  reports  that  a  Ham¬ 
burg  firm  have  patented  a  process  for  manu¬ 
facturing  an  artificial  building  stone  from 
infusorial  earth,  which  they  call  “Guhrolit.” 
This  stone  is  very  light,  is  fireproof,  with¬ 
stands  the  influence  of  most  chemicals,  and 
can  be  easily  sawed,  nailed,  and  bored. 
- - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lincoln  Building  By-Laws.— A  meeting 
the  Lincoln  City  Council  was  held  on  the 
4th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Bainbridge  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  passing  by  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  of  plans  with  outer  walls  of  only  4£  in. 
Mr.  Mills  maintained  that,  being  in  a  passage, 
the  walls  in  question  were  not  outer  walls.  A 
long  discussion  ensued,  the  labour  members 
of  the  Council  favouring  the  4£-in.  walls  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  mean  more  rent  tor 
the  working  men  if  9-in.  walls  were  insisted 
on.  Tho  Mayor  said  the  building  by-laws  of 
the  City  were  very  antique,  and  very  much 
easier  than  any  new  by-laws  oould  possibly  be. 
He  could  not  help  expressing  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  make  them 
easier.  For  working  men  to  believe  their 
good  interests  were  served  by  putting 
up  buildings  which  could  not  stand' as  long  as 
they  ought  to  stand,  seemed  to  him  very 
much  like  encouraging  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  of  the  class  which  they  were  trying  to 
abolish,  and  which  lie  hoped  would  soon  be 
swept  away.  Alderman  E.  Pratt  moved  that 
the  plans  in  question  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee,  and  this  was  carried  by 
fourteen  votes  to  seven. — Yorkshire  Post. 

Finland  Tisiber. — It  appears  from  official 
statistics  that  in  the  year  1903  there  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 
deals  to  the  value  of  780,8402.,  battens  to  the 
value  of  1.334,6002.,  and  boards  to  the  value 
of  1,665,8802.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
“  Enare  Lapmark  ”  possesses  great  wealth 
in  its  immense  forests.  They  have  stood  un¬ 
touched  for  centuries  up  to  the  present  with¬ 
out  any  careful  supervision,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  free  from  the  wood-cutter’s  axe.  I11 
this  district  there  was  only  one  forest  in¬ 
spector  and  a  few  foresters,  whose  duty  it 
was  merely  to  prevent  the  illegal  felling  of 
trees,  and  to  protect  them  against  fire,  and 
up  to  the  present  it  has  been  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  leave  these  valuable  forests  untouched, 
on  account  of  their  remoteness  and  want  of 
suitable  rivers  to  float  the  timber  southwards. 
It  has  now  been  decided  to  commence  a 
rational  exploitation  of  these  vast  forests, 
containing  about  10,000,000  of  large  trees. 
On  account  of  the  slow  growth  in  this 
northerly  region,  an  average  age  for  full- 
grown  trees  has  been  calculated  at  250  yearn, 
with  an  average  height  of  about  56  English  fr. 
About  100,000  trees  are  now  to  be  sold  bv 
public  auction  as  a  trial,  and  the  timber  will 
have  to  be  floated  through  the  Patsjoki  Lake, 
on  the  Finnish  Frontier,  to  Varanger  Fiord  in 
Norway.  It  can  also  be  floated  through 
several  Finnish  lakes  and  rivers  to  the 
Murmar  coast,  on  Russian  territory.  This 
experiment  by  the  Finnish  Government  to 
open  the  forests  in  the  “High  North”  will 
certainly  be  of  great  interest  to  saw-mill 
owners.  Swedish  and  Norwegian  companies 
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are  already  making  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  tim©  of  sale,  yet  it  is  improbable  that 
Finnish  speculators  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  fact,  as  no  Finnish  firm  at  present  carries 
on  any  timber  export  from  the  Arctic  Sea, 
though  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Russian  ex¬ 
porters  have  great  experience  in  floating  and 
exporting  timber  from  that  northerly  region. 
At  a  meeting  of  saw  mill  owners,  the  chair¬ 
man  said  he  had  received  accounts  from 
eighty-six  mills,  with  a  production  of  over 
300,000  standards.  The  quantity  remaining 
unshipped,  although  sold,  was  90,579 
standards,  against  91,331  standards  in  1902. 
An  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  a_rpongst 
the  producers  that  next  winter  there  shall  be 
a  further  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  trees  to  be  felled. 

Appointment. —The  question  of  appointing 
an  architect  for  carrying  out  the  Leeds  Work- 
house  Extension  scheme  was  discussed  bv  the 
Leeds  Guardians  on  the  21st  ult.  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  had  given  notice  of  u  motion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Arthur  Willey) 
raised  a  direct  issue  by  proposing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Winn.  The  resolution 
having  been  seconded,  Mr.  Richardson  moved 
a  direct  negative  to  the  Chairman’s  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  afterwards  varied  his  amendment  to 
one  adjourning  the  appointment  for  a  month. 
This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Father  Corr, 
but  it  was  defeated  by  nineteen  votes  to 
thirteen.  On  the  substantive  proposition  th"‘ 
Mr.  Winn  be  appointed,  the  voting  was  evenly 
divided— sixteen  for  and  sixteen  against — and 
the  Chairman  gave  his  casting  vote  for  the 
motion.  Mr.  Winn  was  therefore  appointed. 

Self-Winding  Electric  Clock.  We  had  an 
opportunity  last  week  of  inspecting  a  self¬ 
winding  clock,  which  is  being  put  on  the 
market  bv  The  Self-Winding  Clock  Syndicate, 
of  Audrey  House,  Ely-place,  London.  A 
self-winding  clock,  to  be  of  any  real  use,  must 
be  a  very  accurate  time-keeper,  otherwise 
there  is  practically  nothing  gained,  as  con¬ 
stant  attention  will  be  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  regulating  the  hands.  The  accuracy 
of  such  a  clock  must  be  of  a  far  higher  order 
than  those  in  everyday  use.  An  inspection, 
however,  of  the  clocks  of  this  type  which  we 
were  shown  has  convinced  us  that  they  can 
be  made  so  that  they  keep  t.ime  much  more 
accurately  than  ordinary  clocks.  The  winding 
is  done  electrically  every  five  or  six  minutes, 
the  necessary  power  being  obtained  from  two 
email  dry  cells.  The  main  spring  is  of  the 
helical  type,  and  is  distinctly  novel.  Its  elas¬ 
ticity  will  alter  much  more  gradually  than 
the  elasticity  of  the  ordinary  flat  spiral  spring. 
Its  extension  is  very  slight  compared  with  its 
length,  and  thus  the  “elastic  fatigue”  will  be 
infinitesimal.  The  rate  of  the  clock  can  be 
adjusted  very  accurately  by  simply  turning  a 
screw.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  primary 
batteries  should  not  be  able  to  keep  it  going 
for  several  years.  The  novel  points  in  the 
design  of  this  clock  should  make  it  popular, 
especially  if  it  prove  to  be  an  accurate  time¬ 
keeper. 

Douglas’s  Patent  Siphon  Cistern.— The 
illustration  shows  the  section  of  a  siphon 
cistern  patented  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Douglas  (Work¬ 
ington,  Cumberland).  The.  water  is  admitted 
by  a  ball-tap  arrangement  in  the  usual  manner, 
and,  in  filling,  the  cistern  imprisons  and  com¬ 
presses  to  a  certain  extent  the  air  in  the  air 
bell  D.  The  imprisoned  air  prevents  the 
water  from  rising  to  the  level  of  the  siphon 
inlet  contained  in  the  air  bell.  To  empty  the 
cistern  the  air  escape  valve  or  push  is  pressed. 
This  releases  the  air  from  the  air  chamber, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  water  in 


the  cistern  forces  the  water  up  to  the  level 
of  the  siphon  inlet  enclosed  in  the  air  b«ll. 
The  water  rushes  down  the  outlet  pipe,  and 
the  suction  eo  caused  brings  the  main  siphon  B 
into  play.  A  double  siphonic  action  is  thus 
secured,  and  the  consequent  increased  pres¬ 
sure,  it  is  claimed,  gives  a  powerful  and 
complete  flush.  The  further  advantages 
claimed  for  the  cistern  are:— (1)  It  cannot 
overflow;  (2)  the  absence  of  the  chain  pull 
with  its  heavy  weighted  lever,  and  consequent 
wear  and  tear,  reduces  the  cost  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs  to  a  minimum;  (3)  the 
parts,  being  stationary,  can  all  be  made  of 
non-corrosive  metal ;  (4)  the  cistern  is  noise¬ 
less  in  action  ;  (5)  the  air  escape  pipe,  being 
of  small  diameter,  can  be  let  into  the  wall 
or  encased  in  wood.  We  may  add  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  mis-spelling, 
“  synhon,”  in  the  references,  which  form  part 
of  the  block  furnished  to  us  by  the  patentee. 

Open  Spaces. — A  body,  consisting  of  nine 
conservators,  has  been  appointed  to  frame  a 
code  of  by-laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Oxshott  woods  and  common,  in  the  parish  of 
Stoke  D’Abernon,  Surrey,  which  are  being 
gradually  despoiled  of  their  natural  beauties 
at  the  hands  of  “  trippers.”  holiday-makers, 
and  others.  The  land,  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Waverley  Abbey,  appertains  to  the 
manor  of  Claremont,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  will  be  represented  upon  the  new 
board  by  her  Comptroller,  Sir  Robert  Collins, 
K.C.B.,  whilst  Mr.  John  II.  Glutton  will  act 
in  a  similar  capacity  on  behalf  of  the  Woods 
and  Forest  Commissioners.  The  Lambeth 
Borough  Council  have  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  contribute  2,000/.  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  0  acres  of  meadow  land  in  Trinity- 
road,  by  thp  south  side  of  Brockwell  Park, 
when  the  remaining  sum  of  10,000/.  shall  have 
been  raised.  The  proposed  addition  would, 
so  far  as  is  now  possible,  preserve  all  the  land 
which  forms  a  natural  boundary  of  the  park 
and  prevent  that  side  of  it  from  being  blocked 
in  with  rows  of  small  houses  :  the  owner,  it  is 
stated,  received  an  offer  of  15.000/.  for  the 
land  for  building  purposes,  but  is  willing  to 
meet  the  promoters’  object  by  taking  12,000/. 
In  response  to  the  appeal  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill 
and  Canon  Rawnsley  for  the  acquisition,  at  a 
price  of  12,000/.,  of  700  acres  on  the  shore  of 
Ullswater  Lake,  with  Gowbarrow  Park  and 
Fell,  and  the  Aira  Force,  or  cascade,  a  sum  of 
100/.  is  offered  by  “  Stroller,”  provided  that 
nineteen  similar  donations  are  forthcoming. 
Of  the  nineteen  individual  donations  fifteen 
are  already  promised ;  amongst  other  con¬ 
tributors  are  Mrs.  Charles  Buxton  (100/.), 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse.  R.A.  (20/.).  The 
property  is  offered  to  the  National  Trust  by 
Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Greystoke  Castle. 

The  Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies.— The 
October  circulars  of  the  Emigrants’  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  state  that  in  Canada  the  supply 
of  mechanics  and  general  labourers  is  quite 
sufficient,  and  the  emigration  of  such  persons 
is  not  recommended,  especially  as  the  winter 
season  is  coming  on.  In  Australia  there  is  a 
demand  for  experienced  farm  labourers  in 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  parts  of 
Victoria,  but  there  is  little  demand  anywhere 
for  more  miners,  mechanics,  or  general 
labourers.  Late  reports  from  New  South 
Wales  state  that,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
late  drought,  and  the  numbers  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  no  one  without  capital  should 
emigrate  to  New  South  Wales  at  the  present 
time.  In  New  Zealand  employment  has  been 
good,  and  skilled  mechanics  should  be  able 
o  obtain  work  without  waiting  long.  In 
Cape  Colony  there  is  now  no  opening  for 
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mechanics  in  the  building  or  other  trades 
all  persons  (especially  general  labourers 
warned  against  going  at  the  present 
unless  they  go  out  to  situations  engage 
them,  or  have  means  of  their  own  sufficu 
keep  them  for  some  months.  But  in 
case  there  is  no  opening  for  indifferent 
men.  The  building  trade  in  Natal  has 
fairly  busy,  but  labour  is  plentiful,  and 
numbers  of  unskilled  workers  and  indifl 
workmen  are  unable  to  obtain  employ 
Emigrants,  therefore,  other  than  those  ol 
ing  nominated  passages,  are  warned  a; 
going  to  Natal  at  the  present  time  01 
chance  of  work.  No  one  can  entei 
Transvaal  without  a  permit,  and  person 
warned  against  going  there  at  the  pi 
time  in  search  of  work.  There  is  no  imp 
ment  in  trade.  In  the  Orange  River  C 
there  is  very  little  demand  for  s 
mechanics,  and  none  at  all  for  second 
hands  or  general  labourers.  It  is  offi 
notified  that,  in  view  of  the  large  numb 
candidates  already  registered,  no  fu 
applications  for  appointments  under 
Government  of  the  Orange  River  Colon; 
be  entertained. 

School  of  Art  Woodcarving.— The  S 
of  Art  Woodcarving,  South  Ivensin 
which  now  occupies  rooms  on  the 
floor  of  the  new  building  of  the  ] 
School  of  Art  Needlework  in  E.xhib 
road,  has  been  reopened  after  the 
summer  vacation,  and  we  are  requ 
to  state  that  some  of  the  free  student 
maintained  by  means  of  funds  granted  t 
school  by  the  London  County  Council 
vacant.  The  day  classes  of  the  school 
held  from  10  to  1  and  2  to  5  on  five 
of  the  week,  and  from  10  to  1  on  Satur 
The  evening  class  meets  on  thro©  eve 
a  week,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  t 
of  application  for  the  free  studentships 
any  further  particulars  relating  to  the  s 
may  bo  obtained  from  the  manager. 

English  Crafts  at  the  St.  Louis  E> 
tion.— We  have  received  a  catalogue  a 
pamphlet  of  photographs  of  work  done  b 
“Craft  School”  (an  Evening  Art  and  Te 
cal  School)  in  Globe-road,  Bethnal  G 
which  has  been  contributed  to  the  St.  j 
Exhibition.  Judging  from  the  photogr 
the  work  done,  especially  in  woodca; 
and  repousse  metal,  appears  to  be  very  | 
and  a  credit  to  the  school.  The  prosp 
of  the  school  states  that  the  object  of 
teaching  is  educational ;  to  develop 
creative  faculty  of  the  pupil  and  his  pow 
appreciation.  The  crafts  are  taught,  n< 
separate  trades,  but  as  various  modes  0 
expression;  and  the  same  boy  always  n 
the  design  and  carves  it.  out  in  the  a, 
priate  material.  All  this  seems  very 
factory. 

Arch.eolooical  Discoveries. — During 
vations  by  Corporation  workmen  at.  Newc; 
under-Lyme,  the  foundation  of  part  of 
castle  built  about  1180  was  discovered, 
corner  wall  of  plinth  courses  has  been 
bare  to  the  extent  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  each 
and  to  a  depth  of  8  ft.  The  wall  is  of 
red  sandstone.  The  excavations  are  t. 
continued  and  the  walls  traced. 

- - 

Xcgal. 

AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM  FOR  PRO 
SIONAL  SERVICES. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  on 
29th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Agutter,  architect, 
Messrs.  Levy  and  Co.  for  25/.  due  in  re 
of  professional  services.  Mr.  Walter  Ste 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Green 
defendants.  The  case  was  heard  befo: 
jurv. 

The  plaintiff’s  claim  was  for  services 
dered  in  connexion  with  repairs  at  the  d 
dants’  premises.  2,  Pitfield-street,  Iloxton 
which  a  builder’s  estimate  of  160/.  was  g 
Subsequently  further  work  was  reciuired, 
mately  involving  an  expenditure  of  530/.’ 
work  was  then  abandoned,  and  on  pla 
applying  for  his  fees  he  received  a  law 
letter  in  which  th©  defendants  denied  In 
given  any  instructions  for  the  plans.  Ir 
course  of  the  evidence  plaintiff  stated  th: 
could  never  get  written  instructions  froir 
defendants,  who  said  that  was  not  their  wi 
doing  business. 

Mr.  Lovegrove,  District  Surveyor, 
evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiff’s  clair 
in  accordance  with  professional  custom. 

The  solicitor  to  the  defendants  was  cs 
and  produced  a  letter  written  to  him  by  d> 
dants  in  reference  to  rebuilding  the 
premises.  In  this  they  said  they  had 
structed  plaintiff  to  prepare  plans. 

Mr.  Stewart :  Then  I  need  ask  you  not 
else. 

Mr.  Green  consulted  with  his  clients, 
the  result  that  twenty  guineas  and  costs 
offered  and  accepted,  and  the  jury  withdr 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

5  of  1903. — A.  Tixier  and  L.  Rambaud  . 
lecss  for  the  Manufacture  of  Varnishes 
the  Direct  Solution  of  Oums  without 
ivious  Fusion. 

rocess  of  manufacture  of  a  solvent  of 
,  consisting  in  causing  an  acid  to  act  on 
pirit  of  turpentine,  on  agitation,  so  as  to 
ice  terpineol  directly,  or  to  produce 
illine  terpine  which  is  afterwards  trans- 
3d  into  terpineol  by  the  action  of  dilute 
uric  acid,  spirit  or  turpentine,  benzine, 
ol,  or  similar  substance  being  after- 
3  added  to  the  terpineol  obtained  in 
•  one  case  or  the  other. 

i  of  1903.— W.  Fair  weather  (G.  S. 
ale) :  Mixing  Machines  for  Concrete  and 
er  Materials. 

mcrete  mixing  machine,  comprising  a 
Irical  drum  having  a  lateral  feed  and 
irge  opening  therein,  means  for  revolv- 
taid  drum,  and  means  for  performing 
lixing,  said  means  comprising  a  central 
arms  on  said  shaft,  and  mixing  blade3 
id  arms  adapted  to  scrape  the  material 
the  sides  of  said  drum  and  discharge  it 
d  the  centre  thereof. 

of  1903. — C.  J.  Hart  and  W.  Finch. 
ting  Apparatus  for  Swinging  and  other 
rs. 

invention  has  reference  to  closing  ap- 
as  for  swinging  and  other  doors,  the 
:  being  to  cause  such  doors  to  come 
always  when  swung  to  a  definite  central 
>sed  position  without  shock  or  jar.  A 
r  box  is  formed,  preferably  circular  and 
mitable  depth,  and  to  the  inside  bottom 
is  fixed  a  race  plate,  or  an  inclined 
ar  piece,  with  a  race  for  balls,  rollers,  or 
ke,  the  same  being  kept  in  the  race  by 
te,  or  other  suitable  means.  The  pivot 
ndle  which  fits  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
upon  which  the  same  turns,  passes 
fh  the  coyer  of  the  case  or  box,  and 
rh  a  cam-like  piece  corresponding  to  the 
a  inclined  circular  piece,  the  cam  turn- 
i  two  or  more  of  the  balls  at  a  time, 
it  when  the  door  is  being  turned  from 
itral  or  closed  position  for  opening,  the 
are  moved  along  by  the  cam  turning 
he  pivot,  the  end  of  which  turns  in  the 
1  inclined  circular  piece. 

of  1903. — T.  W.  Lovatt  and  C.  Purser: 
el  Wood-working  Mechanism. 
working  mechanism,  which  comprises  a 
ng  frame  or  suspended  arms  adapted 
ry  at  its  lower  end  a  tool  or  tools  which, 
frame  or  arm  is  moved  upon  its  axis  of 
sion,  may  be  utilised  in  cutting  into 
long  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  re- 
)g  in  a  stationary  position  below  the 
or  arm. 

of  1903. — P.  P.  Orum  :  Fastenings  for 
iows,  Doors,  Boxes,  and  other  Articles. 
>ty  lock  for  windows,  doors,  boxes,  and 
ce,  comprising  a  locking  arm  engaging 

>  and  capable  of  turning  around  two 
)erpendicular  to  each  other,  said  arm 
hinged  to  a  pivot  rotatively  attached 

>  of  the  window  leaves  and  having  a 
a  plate  having  a  U-shaped  cavity  that 
u  on  its  bottom,  the  bend  of  the  lock- 
in  being  adapted  to  engage  said  groove 

burned  round  at  180  deg. 

I  of  1903. — A.  Roberts  :  A  Construction 
I  ortable  Folding  Table,  or  the  like. 
ing  table,  or  the  like,  consisting  of  a 
cover  of  some  soft  material  which  can 
lipped  or  folded  up,  of  cross  pieces  or 
I  Iso  capable  of  being  folded  up  or  taken 
)es,  and  of  legs  which  can  be  discon- 
and  folded  up  or  taken  to  pieces  so  that 
ole  can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass. 

of  1903. — E.  Summerfield  :  A  Wedge 
ng  Adapted  for  Fixing  Doors  and 
I  lows,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

I  nvention  relates  to  a  wedge  fitting 
I  ly  adapted,  when  in  use,  for  preventing 
I  jning  of  a.  door  or  window,  and  for  fix- 
I  3oor  or  window  in  a  more  or  less  open 
a.  A  short,  narrow  piece  of  metal- 
is  taken — say,  for  example,  4  in.  in 
by  1  in.  in  breadth,  or  of  larger  or 
I'  relative  dimensions' — one  end  of  same 
I  ned  out  to  a  fine  edge,  and  the  other 
I  :ned  down,  tho  turned  down  part  being 
I  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
I  thus,  when  the  fitting  so  formed  is 
j  -d  so  that  it  takes  its  Roarings  on  tho 
1 1-out  end  and  the  turned-down  end 
'■  id  it  will  have  the  appearance  and  be 
I  form  of  a  wedge. 


hese  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
m  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 


24,043  of  1903. — A.  J.  Smith  and  J.  Hum- 
phery  :  Means  for  Securing  the  Doors  of 
Lift  Wells. 

This  consists  in. the  combination  with  a  cam 
on  the  lift  of.  means  for  moving  the  cam 
horizontally,  latches  projecting  up  through  the 
floors  to  hold  the  doors  of  the  well,  and  means 
operated  by  the  cam  to  withdraw  the  latches. 
25,335  of  1903.— E.  Crowe:  Roller  Bearing 
Drawers  for  Cabinets. 

A  drawer  fitted  with  extension  slides  and 
comprising  a  combination  of  anti-friction 
rollers  and  rails  or  channels,  such  rails  or 
channels  having  closed  ends,  forming  a  closed 
roller  path  for  the  double  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  displacement  of  the  rollers  and  form¬ 
ing  a  stop  to  the  drawer. 

11,258  of  1904. — E.  Stoffler  :  Fire-proof  Quartz 
Bricks  or  Blocks. 

The  manufacture  of  fire-proof  quartz  bricks  by 
steaming,  and  subsequently  burning  the 
moulded  bricks,  consisting  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  magnesia  as  a  binding  material. 
16,531  of  1904. — D.  J.  McKenzie:  Fire  Arches 
for  Furnaces. 

A.  fire  arch  for  furnaces,  consisting  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  cross  beam  arranged  transversely 
across  the  furnace,  a  plurality  of  inwardly- 
extending  brackets  secured  thereto,  and  ex¬ 
tending  inwardly  therefrom,  a  plurality 
of  longitudinally-disposed  bare  detachably 
secured  one  to  each  of  said  inwardly-extending 
brackets,  and  fire-brick  tiles  detachably  secured 
to  each  of  such  longitudinal  beams. 

16,808  of  1904.— R.  Nicholson  :  A  Window 
Furniture  Bracket. 

\  combined  roller  blind  and  curtain  pole 
support,  comprising  a  lower  projecting  part 
for  receiving  the  blind  roller  end  or  spindle, 
fastening  lugs  adjacent  to  said  part,  and  the 
curtain  pole  carrying  part,  projecting  up 
above  the  lower  projecting  part  and  beyond 
same,  and  having  the  carrying  part  at  its 
extremity. 

16,948  of  1904.— J.  E.  Gagnon  :  Window 
Scaffolds. 

A  device,  comprising  a  seat,  hook  arms  upon 
said  seat  adapted  to  engage  the  inner  portion 
of  a  window  Bill  to  support  the  front  of  said 
seat,  and  means  for  supporting  the  rear  of 
said  seat,  said  means  comprising  a  pair 
of  adjustably-connected  members  adjustably 
secured  upon  said  side  of  said  seat  and 
adapted  to  engage  the  rear  portion  of  said 
window  sill. 

17,105  of  1904.— N.  Barrett:  Machine  for 
Dovetailing  Window  Sashes. 

A  sash  dovetailing  machine,  consisting  of  a 
vertical  adjustable  circular  saw  revolving  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  in  combination  with  a 
vertically  adjustable  table,  coiled  pressure 
springs,  a  vertical  horizontal  adjustable  face 
carrying  a  metal  protecting  plate,  a  tapering 
liner,  and  a  movable  angle  plate. 

19,447  of  1903.  -J.  S.  Owens  :  Apparatus  for 
Mixing  Concrete  and  the  like. 

Apparatus  for  making  concrete  and  the  like, 
consisting  in  the  application  of  a  series  of 
oqui-distant  bars  or  straps  which  pass  down 
tho  middle  of  the  shoot  so  as  to  form  sinuous 
or  zigzag-wise  disposed  surfaces,  and  are  so 
fixed  or  attached  a6  to  be  able  to  feather  or 
vibrate,  in  combination  with  sloping  baffle 
plates  applied  alternately  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  shoot. 

23.747  of  1903. — R.  H.  Reeves  :  Sewer  Man¬ 
holes  or  Shafts. 

This  relates  to  sewer  manholes  or  shafts,  and 
consists  in  constructing  a  shield  or  contract¬ 
ing  appliance  from  segments  and  placing  a 
ring  on  the  top  of  such  segments  to  keep 
them  together,  the  whole  being  situate  on 
corbels  or  projections  in  the  manhole  or 
shaft. 

16,987  of  1904. — E.  Ryser  :  A  Building  Stone. 

A  building  stone,  characterised  bv  a  main 
piece  having  the  form  of  a  four-sided  prism, 
one  face  of  which  has  a  headpiece  also  having 
the  form  of  a  four-sided  prism,  and  is  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  it  projects  with  at  least  two  lateral 
surfaces  beyond  the  corresponding  lateral  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  main  piece  whilst  it  stands  back 
one  lateral  surface  in  relation  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  lateral  surface  of  the  main  piece. 
16,999  of  1904. — A.  Woodhouse:  Gullies. 

A  gully,  consisting  in  the  arrangement  wherein 
the  grating  is  held  upon  an  internal  shoulder 
in  the  frame,  and  is  locked  in  position  by  a 
taper  tongue  upon  tho  grating,  which  engages 
an  undercut  recess  in  the  frame,  and  a 
gravity  oatch. 

17,045  of  1904.— A.  Hendel:  Ventilating 
Apparatus. 

A  ventilating  apparatus  or  device  charac¬ 
terised  by  this— namely,  that  the  water  serv¬ 
ing  for  flushing  the  closet  before  entering  | 


the  flushing  tank  rises  in  one  or  more  tubes, 
so  that,  by  an  atomising  nozzle  or  nozzles, 
opening  into  a  ventilating  conduit,  suction  is 
produced,  and,  if  two  valve-fitted  tubes  be 
used,  such  suction  may  be  produced  in  one  or 
the  other  direction  at  will,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  atomised  water  passes  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ventilating  conduit  into 
the  flushing  tank. 

17,066  of  1904. — G.  B.  Godson:  A  Composi¬ 
tion  for  Effecting  the  Adherence  of  Tiles 
and  the  like  to  Walls. 

A  composition  for  attaching  opal  glass  tiles 
and  the  like  to  walls,  consisting  of  about 
40  per  cent,  of  dextrine,  40  per  cent,  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  and  20  per  cent,  of  adamant 
cement,  to  which  is  added  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  gum  dissolved  in  water,  the  composition 
being  spread  upon  the  back  of  opal  glass 
tiles,  and  small  pebbles,  grit,  fragments  of 
coke  breeze,  or  granite  chips,  being  scattered 
upon  its  surface. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET. 
September  23. — By  Hatch,  Waterman,  & 


SON  (at  Tenterden). 

Tenterden,  Kent. — “  Ivy-ct.”  and  8  a.  2  r. 

19  p.,  f. .  £1,680 

Woodchurch,  Kent. — Moiety  of  pasture  land, 

40  a.  0  r.  11  p.,  f .  480 

Stone,  Kent. — Moiety  of  pasture  land,  42  a. 

3  r.  3  p.,  f .  325 

By  Thomas  &,  Bettridge  (at  Tenbury). 

Tenbury,  Worcestershire. — “  The  Berrington 

Estate,”  553  a.  1  r.  19  p.,  f.  (in  lots)]. .  . .  14,100 

September  26. — By  B.  Bailey  &  Co. 

Wlllesden. — 182,  High-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  75f  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r.  60/ .  460 

Neasden-la.,  “  Cranfleld,”  f.,  y.r.  38/ .  550 

By  Francis  Dod  &  Co. 

Kingsland. — 28,  John  Campbell-rd.  (s.).  u.t. 

63  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  45/ .  450 

20,  John  Campbell-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

y.r.  34/ .  350 

Stoke  Newington. — 6,  8,  13,  15,  and  17, 
Sydner-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.  10s., 

y.r.  170/ .  1,760 

Woodford.— 21,  23,  26,  and  27,  Pelham-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  128/ .  1,610 

By  Kemsleys’. 

Snaresbrook. — Tavistock-rd.,  freehold  building 

site .  460 

Mitcham. — Spencer- rd.,  freehold  building  plot  300 

Romford. — Hare-st.,  “  Repton  Cottage,”  f..  p.  520 

Hare-st.,  three  blocks  of  freehold  building 

land  . 2,070 

September  27. — By  Frederick  War  man. 

Islington. — 113,  Englefleld-rd.,  u.t.  36J  yrs., 

g.r.  71.  7s.,  e.r.  70/ .  490 

Harringay. — 21,  Duckett-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.  7s.,  y.r.  40/ .  390 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Brixton. — 23,  Gateley-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r. 

71.  7s.,  e.r.  45/ .  410 

81,  Wiltshire-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  60/.  460 

By  M.  De  Rome  &  Son  (at  Windermere). 

Hawkshead,  Lancs. — Esthwaite  Lodge  Estate, 

314  a.  1  r.  6  p.,  f .  8,250 

The  Home  Farm,  145  a.  3  r.  24  p.,  f .  2,600 

Waterside  Farm,  37  a.  1  r.  26  p.,  f .  1,750 

September  28. — By  Dann  &  Lcoas. 

North  Cray,  Kent. — Cottage  and  fruit  planta¬ 
tion,  3  a.  0  r.  4  p.,  f.,  p .  600 

Fruit  plantation,  2  a.  3  r.  0  p.,  f.,  p .  400 

“  Hammond’s  ”  fruit  plantation, four  cottages, 

and  1  a.  2  r.  14  p.,  f.,  p .  650 

“  Rum  Skeet  Hill  "  enclosure,  2  a.  3  r.  34  p., 

f.,  P .  300 

Wilmington,  Kent. — Two  cottages,  plantation, 

and  1  a.  2  r.  9  p.,  f.,  p .  290 

Puddledock,  five  freehold  cottages,  p .  320 

“Lumber  Lands"  Enclosures,  22  a.  0  r.  36  p. 

f. ,  P .  1,700 

“  Ridley's  Croft  ”  Fruit  Plantation,  5  a. 

2  r.  34  p.,  f.,  p .  580 

By  Philip  Stock. 

Brixton. — 45,  Geneva-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  38/ . 305 

By  Joseph  Hodgkinson  (at  Matlock  Green). 

Snitterton,  Derby. — “  Lee  Wood  Farm,” 

152  a.  1  r.  9  p.,  f .  2,900 

By  T.  Bannister  &  Co.  (at  Hayward's  Heath). 

Staplefleld,  Sussex. — “  Tyes-pl.”  and  164  a. 

3  r.  9  p.,  f .  6,500 

“  Rose  Cottage  ”  and  2  a.  1  r.  4  p.,  f .  400 

“Herring  Pond”  and  “Dorcas  Cottages” 

(four),  also  “  Vine  Cottage,”  f .  635 

Enclosure  of  land,  8  a.  1  r.  37  p.,  f .  230 

Tithe  rent  charges  of  32 1.  10s .  450 

Tithe  rent  charges  of  48/.  13s .  760 

September  29. — By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Acton. — Allison-rd.,  etc.,  two  plots  of 

building  land,  f .  313 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  &  Drake. 

Clapton. — 41,  Nightingale-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

g. r.  11/.,  e.r.  45/ .  350 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Peckham. — 94  and  96,  Lugard-rd.,  u.t.  714 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  p .  610 

Chistiana  Cottages,  f.g.r.  9/.,  reversion  in 

65f  yrs .  240 

Herne  Hill. — Hamllton-rd.,  f.g.r.  6/.,  reversion 

in  594  yrs .  175 

Tooting. —100,  Upper  Tooting-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

g.r.  26/.,  p . 900 

Upton  Park. — 218  and  220,  Green-st.  (s.), 

u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  and  e.r.  100/.  . .  750 

Plaistow. — 13  to  21,  Sliaitesbury-av.,  u.t.  72 

yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  e.r.  208/ .  220 
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Smithfleld. — 22,  Cloth  Fair  and  1,  Red  Lion 

Passage  (s.),  area  1,038  ft.,  y.r.  117 1 .  £1,400 

By  Slade  &  Church. 

Croydon. — 158,  190,  and  192,  Brigliton-rd  , 

L,  y.r.  107Z .  1,450 

September  30. — By  Cartwright  &  Etohes. 

Lambeth. — 162  to  168  (even).  Westminster 
Bridge-rd.  (“Piggott’a  Hotel”),  beneficial 
leases  for  10J  and  12£  yrs.,  y.r.  275 l.  (as 

a  going  concern) .  580 

By  C.  Sparrow  &  Son. 

Finchley. — Woodside  Park-rd.,  “Lindisfame,” 

u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  60Z .  500 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent: 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  8.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 

- — - 

MEETINGS. 

Monday,  October  10. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Organising 
Committee,  3  p.m.  Examination  and  Literary  Com¬ 
mittee,  5  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  (Incorporated). — Open¬ 
ing  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Thicknesse. 
6  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  11. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club. — 
Messrs.  S.  B.  Bolas  and  D.  M.  Mackenzie  on  “  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.”  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  (Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  N.  W.  Hoskins  on 
“  Hydraulics  and  Hydrostatics.”  7  p.m. 

Friday,  October  14. 

Architcctura  Association.  —  Mr.  E.  Dockree  on 
”  Photography  as  Applied  to  Architecture  ” — Illustrated 
with  Lantern  Slides.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  15. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Visit  to  the 
Liernur  System  of  Sewerage  at  Stanstead. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THK  BUILDER”  I  Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Offlee  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kiiiffdoin 
at  the  rnte  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  aU 
parti  of  Europe.  America.  Australia.  Now  Zealand.  India.  China, 
Ceylon.  &c.,  2fis.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  TUK 
Builder,"  Cathertne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  I’oat. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*„*  Our  aim  in  this  list  19  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS.  &c. 


£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  15  0  j 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0 

Shippers  .  2  10  0 

Flettons  .  1  10  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
Best  Fareliam  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  13  0  0 

Headers  .  12  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

ono  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 


f erred.  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bulluose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

ono  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  auil 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


1000  alongside,  in  river. 


at  railway  depot. 


less  than  best. 


BRICKS,  &c. — (continued,). 


.  d. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8J  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Pacb’ington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Aueaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cuhe.deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  „  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestono  2  0  ,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  ,,  ,, 

York  Stone — Robin  llood  Qiuility. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . .  .26  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  „ 

!  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7J 

1J  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „  ,, 

5  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  l  2  ,,  ,, 

l  in.  self -faced  random 

flags  .  0  5,,  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

dcld.  rly.  depoi . 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

,,  3  in.  do.  1  2£  „  „ 


SLATES. 


k  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2 

<12  „  „  13  17 

<  10  first  quality  „  13  0 


6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 


<  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12 

<  S  „  „  6  12 

<  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17 


<  12 


16 


<  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

<  10  „  „  9  12  6 

<8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES. 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot,. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  rt  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8 

Best  “Hartsliill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  do/.. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  ,, 


WOOD.  At  per  standard, 


Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0 

Deals  :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0 

Battens :  best  2-J  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10  0 
Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  “ 


s.  d. 
16  10  0 
15  10  0 


Deals  :  seconds .  1  0 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5 in....  8  10  0 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10  0 


12  10  0 
less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


ii  in . . . .  10  0 


more  thau 
battcus. 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

At  per  load 

Fir  timber:  best  middling  Danzig  £  s.  d. 
or  Meinel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  stai 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  C  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  iu . 21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 
11  iu.  "  "  * 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


14  10  0 


11  0  0 


11  i 


.  13  10  0 


.  14  10 


0  0  7 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  iu . . 

Battens . 

White  Sea  aud  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

,,  ,,  battens  .  9  10  0 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6 

Small  . .  0  2  3 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8 

3  in.  do.  do . 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  u  u  a 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  16 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

American  Wbitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per 

1  in.  by  7  iu.  yellow,  planed  aud 

shot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

li  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  aud 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  12  6 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V- jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do. 

3  in.  by  7  in.  wbito  do.  da. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do. 


0  12  0 


0  14  0 
0  10  0 
0  11 


6  in.  at  6*1.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  i 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  « 
Railway  Vans, 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  6  5  0  ... 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 
sections  .  8  2  6  ... 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  17  6  ... 

Flitch  Plates .  8  5  0  ... 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  7  2  6  ... 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  1 
£  s.  d. 

5  0 


Iron — 

Common  Bars  . .' . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ... 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  . 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  \ 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  . 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  , 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gam 
Sheet.  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  i 

„  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ..,  . 

„  ..  26  g .  12  5  0  ... 

Sheet  Irou,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  . 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  aud  21  g.  13  5  0  ...  . 

„  „  26  g . .  14  5  0  ...  , 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  . 

„  1,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10 


18  0  0 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  .., 

„  „  22  g.  and  2-1  g.  13  0  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  13  15  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22g. &24g.  12  15  0  ... 

„  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  iu.  to  6  iu .  9  0  0  ... 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


:tober  8,  1904.] 


LEAD,  &o. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 


£  s.  d. 

Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  12  6  .. 

£  s.  d 

1  coils  . 

15  2  6  .. 

— 

17  12  6  .. 

— 

17  12  6  .. 

— 

aeet — 

Montague  ... 

27  10  0  .. 

u . 

27  5  0  .. 

— 

r  Sheet . 

0  0  10  .. 

_ 

„  . 

0  0  11  .. 

— 

r  nails  . 

... 

0  0  10  .. 

— 

•  Sheet . 

0  0  94  .. 

_ 

glish  Ingots  .. 

...  ,, 

0  0  10  .. 

— 

0  1  3%  .. 

— 

-Plumbers’  .. 

0  0  64  .. 

— 

a's . 

0  0  8.. 

— 

ipe . 

0  0  9.. 

— 

NGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN'  CRATES 


ixds  . 

irths . 

irds  . 

irths . 

irds  . 

2|d. 

2d. 

SP- 

43d. 

per  ft.  del 

irths . 

33d. 

irds  . 

5fd. 

pis  .  . 

5d. 

hoot,  15  oz . . 

3id. 

21  oz. 

44d. 

y’s  Rolled  Plate 

2d. 

2id. 

2Jd. 


3eed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  i  7 

c - ’  „  0  18 

0  1  10 
..  0  19 

„  0  1  10 


,,  in  pipes  . 

,,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums . 

ne,  in  barrels  . 

in  drums . 

Ground  English  While  T.o 

1,  Dry  . 

seed  Oil  Putty . 

m  Tar  . 


VARNISHES,  tic. 

i  Oak  Varnish  . 

il  Oak  . 

!  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

ra  Hard  Church  Oak 
1  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  ol 
1,  • 

itic  Carriage . 

Palo  Elastic  Carriage 
■  u  i  e  ... 

lie  Durable  Copnl  ...  . 

le  French  Oil  . 

flatting  Varnish 

>pal  Enuinel  . 

le  Paper 

n  Gold  Size  . 

ik  Japan  .  . 

Mahogany  Stain  . . 

k  Black  . 

mk  ...... 

id  Brush  Polish 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 


0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TBSCRIBER  TO  THE  ‘  BUILDER  ’  ”  (As  stated 
e  can  pay  no  attention  to  anonymous  com¬ 
ma). J.  L.— W.  H.  O.— A.  E.  H.  (Below 

—The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 

•s  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  ths 

I  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  com  munica- 
ud  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
ds  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 

or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
vo  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
D. 

mmmications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
.  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publicu 
ot.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
cations. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
dresses. 

mmission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
5ute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  giveD 
>  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  alien 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
ttisfnctory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
n  article  in  type  does  uot  necessarily  imply  its 
c. 

uniunications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
hould  he  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 

10  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi 
ere  should  he  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 

1  the  Editor. 

u _  _ - 


TENDERS 

|nications  lor  insertion  under  this  heading 
addressed  to  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
| er  than  10  a.vi.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
iblish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
Itect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
linouneements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
'  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  In  some  excep- 
Ibs  and  for  special  reasons.] 

;;es  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

'NG. — For  new  valves  and  grids  for  sludge 
r  the  London  County  Council  : — 

.’horn  ....  £262  |  J.  Cochrane .  £230 

rost,  A  Co.  255  Hunter  A  English, 

Goodfellow,  Bow* .  222 

.  246 
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BROADSTAIRS.— For  supplying  and  laying  2,034 
super,  yds.  of  limestone  tar-paving,  for  the  Broadstairs 
and  St.  Peter’s  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Hurd, 
C.E.,  Town  Surveyor  : — 


Brea 

phalte  Co...  £288  3  0 
J.  Smart  &  Son  262  14  6 

Fry  Bros .  254  5  0 

North  of  Eng¬ 
land  Asphalte  P3 

Co .  224*11  9 

Holman  A  Co.  220  7  0 


W.  Wilson  ....  £220 
Deeley  &  Co. . .  220 

Constable,  Hast, 

A  Co.,  Ken¬ 
tish  Town* . .  216 

Haigh  &  Co.  . .  203 

J.  Wainwright  199 


2  3 
8  0 
0  0 


CABRA  (co.  Dublin). — For  additions  and  alterations 
to  the  auxiliary  buildings  at  Pellets  Town,  for  the 
South  Dublin  Guardians.  Mr.  G.  P.  Sheridan,  archi¬ 
tect,  Suffolk-strect,  Dublin.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
J.  M’D.  Bermingham  A  Son 


J.  Beckett 

£13~000 

0 

0 

A.  Hall  A 

H.  A  J.  Mar- 

Co . 

11,660 

0 

0 

tin,  Ltd. 

12,979 

0 

0 

J.  Donovan 

11,573 

15 

8 

J.  P.  Good, 

Somers  A 

Ltd . 

12,650 

0 

0 

Sons  .... 

11,120 

0 

0 

Connolly  A 

M.  C.  Glynn, 

Son  .... 

12,380 

0 

0 

12,  North 

J.  P.  Pile  . . 

12,200 

0 

0 

Bruns- 

J .  A  W . 

wic  k-s  t.. 

Stewart. . 

11,990 

0 

0 

Dublin* 

10,970 

16 

4 

Foley  A 

J.  Reid _ 

10,700 

0 

0 

Sons  .... 

11,727 

15 

0 

CHATHAM. — For  erecting  a  new  Council  school  for 
100  children  at  Glencoe-road,  for  the  Chatham  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Mr.  H.  H.  DunstalJ,  architect,  Bank- 
chambers,  Railway-street,  Chatham  : — 


Elmore  A  Son 
Davis  A  Leanley . 

S.  F.  Halliday. . . 

R.  E.  Elvy . 

Lorden  A  Son. . . 

W.  M.  Patrick . .  . 

Hayward  A  Parra 

more . 

G.  E.  D.  Woollard  11,987 
Denne  A  Son 


£13,664  G.  West  .  £11,894 

13,485  West  Bros .  11,762 

13,289  R.  A  G.  Brisley  . .  11,677 

12,780  H.  E.  Phillips.'.  . .  11,635 

12,587  Gann  A  Co .  11,594 

12,326  Ingleton  .  11,547 

G.  W.  Gibson _  11,390 

12,200  E.  W.  Filley,  Chat¬ 
ham*  .  10,879 


11,970 

[Architect's  estimate,  £11,250.1 


CROSSNESS. — For  now  air-pumping  engine,  for  the 
London  Countv  Council: — 

P.  Hall  A  Sons*  £1,140 
Mirrlees,  Watson,  A 

Co .  1,011 

J.  P.  Hall  A  Sons  780 
W.  H.  Bailey  A  Co.  780 


Blake,  Knowles. 

Co.J  . 

Blake,  Knowles, 


G.  A  J.  Weir,  Glas¬ 
gow*  . 

X  Alternative  tender. 


£758 

726 


615 


DEPTFORD. — For  new  penstocks,  filth  hoists,  etc., 
at  the  Deptford  pumping  station,  for  the  London 
County  Council : — 


R.  Moreland  A  Son  £8,247 
Yates  A  Thom  ....  7,416 
Blakeborough  A 

Sons .  6,932 

Hunter  A  English . .  6,636 


Glenfleld  AKennedy  £6,511 
Jolin  Cochrane  ....  6,500 
Ashton,  Frost,  A  Co. 
Blackburn* .  5,995 


EDMONTON. — For  erecting  a  chapel  at  Edmonton 
Workhouse,  Upper  Edmonton,  N.,  lor  the  Guardians. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  architect,  106,  Cannon-street, 
E.C.  : 


M.  Calosans .  £4,681 

J.  Stewart .  4,389 

W.  Shurman  A  Sons, 

Ltd .  4,383 

J.  Willmott  A  Sons  4,354 
Oak  Building  Co.. 

Ltd . 

J.  Rothwell  A  Sons 
Mattock  A  Parsons 

A.  Faulks .  4,100 

A.  Monk .  4,100 

Martin,  Wells,  A 

Co.,  Ltd .  4,060 

General  Builders, 

Ltd . 

Battlev,  Son,  A 
Holness .  3,994 


250 

4j230 

4,182 


4,038 


B.  E.  Nightingale  £3,987 
Allen,  Fairhead,  A 

Son .  3.980 

W.  Lawrence  A  Son 
J.  Greenwood,  Ltd. 


3,974 

3,963 


J.  Cass6 .  3,952 

Rowley  Bros,  ....  3,950 

A.  Porter  .  3,889 

Foster  Bros .  3,840 

S.  L.  Grist  .  3,i 

H.  Knight  A  Son. .  * 

J.  Shelbourne  A  Co. 

J.  Thomas . 

Sands  A  Burley, 
Walthamstow*  . . 


3,649 
3,618 
*  ,600 


3,390 


EGREMONT  (Cumberland). — For  alterations  and 
additions  to  butcher's  shop  at  central  stores,  for  the 
Industrial  Co  operative  Society,  Ltd.  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Scott  A  Co.,  architects,  Victoria-buildings,  Workington: — 


Mason  and  Plasterer :  I.  Tyson  A  Sons, 

Beckermet* .  £88  10  6 

Joiner  :  T.  A  W.  Robinson,  Egremont*  ....  39  14  6 

Plumber  and  Oas  Fitter :  J.  Waddell, 

Egremont*  .  6  1  0 

Painter  and  Glazier:  J.  Gordon,  Maryport*..  14  14  0 
Complete  Tender. 


H.  Eilbeck _ £161  12  6  I  Chappie  &  Son  £152  5  0 

H.  Tinion  _  154  10  0  I 


EPSOM. — For  the  superstructure  of  the  Long  Grove 
Asylum,  for  the  Asylums  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Messrs.  G.  T.  Hine  A  Co.,  architects, 
Westminster.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  FTanklin  A 
Andrews  : — 

F.  A  H.  F.  Higgs  £401,000  Holland  A  Han- 


Mowlem 

Ltd . 

I.  Lovatt,  Ltd. 

Leslie  A  Co.,  Ltd. 

Patman  A  Fother- 
ingharo,  Ltd. 

Holliday  A  Green¬ 
wood  .  374,947 

+  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


nen .  £373,711 

397,494  Holloway  Bros., 

385,861  Ltd .  371,200 

379  047  J.  Carmichael  ..  371,191 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.  . .  368,996 

375,385  Foster  A  Dicksec, 

Rugby! .  359,953 


FRASERBURGH  (N.B. ). — For  erecting  a  free  library, 
corner  of  King  Edward-street  and  the  Hexagon,  for  tile 
Town  Council.  Mr  W.  S.  F.  Wilson,  architect,  6,  Broad- 
street,  Fraserburgh.  Quantities  by  architect : — 


Mason:  G.  Corbett,  Fraserburgh*  ....  £1,635  0  0 
Carpenter  :  J.  Shirrnu,  Fraserburgh*  .  .  625  10  0 

Slater  :  A.  Thomson.  Fraserburgh  * _  103  15  9 

Plumber:  E.  Ewan,  Aberdeen* .  145  7  0 

Plasterer:  W.  Macdonall,  Fraserburgh*  180  13  1 

Painter:  J.  Stuart  Fraserburgh* .  107  0  0 

Iron  Work  :  G.  AW.  McLellan,  Glasgow*  79  16  8 


DEPTFORD. — For  a  10-ton  overhead  traveller  at 
the  Deptford  pumping  station,  for  the  London  County 
Council  : — 


H.  J.  Coles  .  £580 

Tangyes,  Ltd .  660 

Isles,  Ltd .  521 

H.  B.  Henderson  A  Co.  460 


T.  Smith  A  Sons. 

Rodley,  nr.  Leeds*  £420 
J.  Booth  Bros .  3'" 


DEVONPORT. — For  levelling,  paving,  etc.,  streets 
and  lanes.  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns.  Borough  Surveyor,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Offices,  29,  Ker-street,  Devouport  :  — 
Beatrice-avenue  ( Section  2). 

F.  Donne  . .  £436  5  9  T.  Doney  _  £397  5  0 

F.  J.  Stanbury  418  11  0  E.  Duke,  Ply- 

.lefford  A  Sons  416  11  2  mouth*  ....  365 

Pearce  Bros.  ..  398  15  0 

Cotehele-avenue  ( Section  2). 

.Tefford  A  Sons  £472  2  11IT.  Doney _  £405  1  11 

J.  F.  Donue..  470  12  2  E.  Duke,  Ply- 

F.  J.  Stanhury  433  19  0  mouth"....  402  19 

Pearce  Bros.  .  425  0  0  | 

Lane  North  of  Keyham  Barton  Estate  (Section  2). 


Pearce  Bros.  . .  £712  8  6 
Damerell  696  0  0 
F.  .T.  Stanbury  683  18  6 
.Tefford  A  Sons  676  11  2 


E.  Duke .  £654  6  9 

T.  Donev  _  630  19  1 

J.  F.  Donne. 

St.  Brideaux*  602  8  8 


DINNINGTON  COLLIERY.— For  building  butcher's 
premises  at  brancli  store,  for  the  Cramlington  District 


Co-operative  Society  Ltd. 
21,  Grainger-street  West,  Ne 


J.  Crav 
.  Redford  . 
Saint  Bros.  . 
Curson  i 


.  Stobbs .  . 

..  Gray  . . 
R.  Harris 
Son  . 


£1,769  8  0 
1,469  14  0 
1,023  19  0 

1,009  18  6 
981  l  0 
951  19  0 

933  8  0 


Mr.  J.  G.  Crone,  architect, 
wcastle-on-Tyne  :— 

G.  Bain  ....  £926 

Elliott  Bros.  .  900 

R.  C.  Whit¬ 
field  .  899 

R.  Nicholson  868 

J.  Oliver  A 
Sons,  Forest 
Hall  •  ....  840 


EDMONTON. — For  the  supply  of  broken  granite, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Eedes  Eachus, 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton  : — 

(  Schedule 

•V.  Griffiths  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  35,  Hamilton- \  of  prices  ; 

house.  Bishopegate  -  street  (Without),-;  twelve 

E.C.* . j  months’ 

_  (.  supply. 

EDMONTON  — For  the  supply  of  Portland  cement, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Eedes  Eachus, 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton  : — 

!  Schedule 

of  P"c®s  : 

™„e£- 

_  supply. 

EDMONTON. — For  the  supply  of  stoneware  pipes, 
fur  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  Eedes  Eachus, 
Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton: — 

J.  J.  Lees,  Hermitage-road,  Crumpsall,  Man-V  .  ,  , 

Chester  (18-in.  l-12th  pipes  only) . /  8  t .  ’ 

J.  H.  Turner  A  Lisney,  Palmer’s  Green,  y  Jr*;® U®, 
London,  N.  (18-in.  1-lOth,  15-in.,  12-in.,  I  montns 


9-in.,  6-in.,  and  4-in.)  . 


supply. 


FRIERN  BARNET. — For  the  erection  of  public 
offices  in  the  Friern  Barnet-road.  N..  for  the  Frieru 
Barnet  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  J.  Reynolds, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Council  :  — 


J.  Stewart  ....  £5,489  0  Goodchiid  A 


Miskin  A  Sous  5,200  0  Patman  A 

Martin.  Wells,  A  Fotheringham  4,858  0 

Co .  5,150  0  ,  Foster  Bros.  . .  4,649  0 

Aldridge  A  Son  5,000  10  1  Dean  A  Co, ... .  4,579  0 

Todd  A  Newman  5,000  0  Mattock  Bros.. 

General  Builders,  Wood  Green, N.*  4,533  0 

Ltd .  4,969  0  I  W.  Dudley _  4.425  15 

Newby  A  Co.  . .  4,929  0  ' 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. — For  road  works,  Rock- 
land-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T. 
Huddleston,  Surveyor,  Grange-over-Sands  • — 

J.  Cleator .  £467  1  VV.  Barrick  .  £406 

J.  Thomas  A  Sons  . .  416  T.  A  W.  Dickin  _  405 

D.  Hinchcliffe  A  Co..  411  |  Surveyor’s  Estimate  309 


HALIFAX  — For  converting  four  houses  at  King’s 
Cross  into  a  draper's  shop  and  houses.  Messrs.  Jackson 
A  Fox.  architects,  7,  Rawson-street,  Halifax  : — 


Mason  :  J.  Turner  A  Son,  Burnlev- 

road,  Halifax* .  .....  £67  0 

Joiner  :  F  Greenwood  A  Son,  Gibralta, 

Halifax*  . .  .  70  0 

Plumber:  T.  W.  Bently,  Queen’s-road, 

Halifax*  .  G8  5 

Slater :  C.  E.  Fossard,  Burnley-road, 

Halifax*  .  18  10 


HAMILTON.— For  erecting  workmen’s  dwellings  at 
Lowwaters,  for  the  Hamilton  Town  Council.  Mr.  F. 
Southoru,  architect.  144,  St.  Vincent-9t.,  Glasgow: — 
Mason  :  McKenzie  A  Donaldson,  Motherwell  £3,707 


Joiner  :  J.  McGirr  A  Co.,  Hamilton  .  2,355 

Slater :  W.  A  D.  Waller,  Glasgow  .  333 

Plasterer :  J.  Rowatt,  Glassford .  676 

Plumber  :  Stalker  A  Daye,  Glasgow  .  524 

Iron  Work :  P.  B.  Johnston,  Wall,  A  Co., 

Coal  bridge .  167 

Painter:  J.  Carruth,  Glasgow .  200 


IIASLEMERE. — For  shop  and  dwelling-houses, 
Haslemere,  for  Mr.  J.  Humphrey.  Mr.  John  H.  Howard, 
architect,  The  Cottage,  Lower-street,  Haslemere  : — 

W.  Rollason .  £2,400  I  Haslemere  Builders, 

J.  W.  Eclc  .  2.386  Ltd . £1,650 

Mitchell  Bros .  1,970  Chapman  A  Lowry, 

D.  Fry  .  1,790  |  Haslemere*  _  1,640 


BINDLEY  (Lancs.). — For  private  street  works  (two 
contracts),  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A. 
Holden,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hindley : — 

S.  Cowburn  A  Sons,  Hindley _  £7,644  18  3 


LINCOLN. — For  restoring  the  Grey  Friars  Building, 
for  the  Lincoln  Corporation.  Messrs.  W.  Watkins  A 
Son,  architects,  Silver-street,  Lincoln  . — 

C.  Baines  .  £2,012 

H.  S.  A  W.  Close,  Bradford  Wharf, 

Lincoln*  .  1,844 

TENDERS — Continued  on  page  379. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

(for  some  Contracts ,  <£c.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Desig 
be  De 

♦External  Treatment  of  Building  for  Tropical  Climate 

Messrs.  Sanders  &  Harding  . 

501 . 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work 


Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


380  Canary  Pine  Boards  . 

2,000  Tons  Haslingdcn  Grit  Setts  . 

Greenhouses,  etc..  Coronation  Park  . 

400  Tons  of  Quartzite  or  Granite  . 

Condensers  and  Pipes  . 

Junior  &  Infants'  Schools,  Byron-st.,  Barkerend-rd. 

Private  Street  Works,  Graig-street . 

Street  Works,  Manchester  . 

Theatre,  Aberdeen . . 

Paving,  etc.,  Streets  . 

450  Tons  of  Granite,  etc . 

500  Tons  of  Hand-Broken  Slag  . 

Sewering  Hamilton-road  (labour  only)  . 

Sewage  Works  at  Radcliffe . 

Hall  and  Schoolroom,  Cwraparc,  Rhondda  Valley  . . 
Additions  to  Tramway  Offices,  etc.,  Ley-street,  Ilford 

Fireclay  Retorts,  etc . 

Underdraining  Recreation  Ground . 

Brick  Shelter  . 

Painting,  etc.,  Interior  of  Corn  Exchange . 

Two  Caretakers’  Rooms,  Isolation  Hospital . 

Boiler,  Ipswich  . 

Alterations  at  Workhouse.  West  Mailing . 

Alter.,  etc.,  to  Drill  Hall,  St.  Mnry's-road,  S’hampton 

Street  Works,  Hamilton-road.  Goldthorpe  . 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School,  Princeville.  Bradford 
Electric  Lighting  of  Ranger’s  House,  Blackheath  . . 
Road  Works,  Sandringham  Gardens,  etc.,  N.  Shields 
Building  Work,  Electric  Generating  Sta..  Summer-la. 

Alterations,  Danygraig  House,  Treharris  . 

Metals  . 

Road  Metal . 

Road  Roller,  etc . 

Road  Works.  Harlow-street.  Bridlington . 

Painting  Eight  Homes  at  Styal,  near  Handsworth  . . 

Foundations,  etc..  Smallpox  Hospital  . 

400  Tons  of  Road  Metalling . 

Making-up  Carshalton  Park-road  . . 

Streets  and  Sewers,  near  Roath  Park,  Cardiff . 

Factory,  Burnett-strcet.  Bradford . 

Out-patients’  Department,  Bradford  Children’s  Hos. 
Brick  &  Concrete  Covering  over  Medlock  at  Ardwick 

Broken  Limestone  ....  . 

Detached  House,  etc..  West-lane,  Baildon  . 

Pumping  40,000  Gallons  of  Water  Daily  . 

Road  Improvement,  Llantrisant . 

Laying  250  vds.  Stoneware  Sewer  at  Penrhiwfer. . . . 

Copper  Plates  for  Photo  Etching . 

Corrugated  Iron  Engine  Shed,  Mildmay-road . 

Oil  Engine  at  Waterworks  . 

Team  Labour  . | 

400  Tons  of  Limestone . 1 

Electric  Light.  Telephones,  etc.,  Diphtheria  Pavilion 
5  Dwlg. -houses.  New-st...  Allargate  Bldg.  Est.,  D’ham 

Sewage  Tank,  etc.,  Hatton,  near  Tutbury  . 

Public  Conveniences,  Phcenix  Recreation  Ground  . . 

Engine  Room  Stores . 

Electrical  and  General  Stores . . 

1  ronmongery  . 

•*  New  Coastguard  Buildings.  Osmington.  nr.  Weymouth 
Gas  Engines  and  Pumps  (Sewage  Works,  Contract  3) 

A  4-in.  Water  Main  (600  yds.) . 

Hoad  over  the  Links,  Whitley  Bay  . 

Goods  and  Materials  . . . 

Cleansing  River  Owenbuoy,  etc . 

Road  Metal . 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Dennistouu  Library  . 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Bridgeton  Library . 

New  Wing.  Neasham  Hall,  near  Darlington . 

Painting  Works  at  Police  Stations . 

Stores  . 

Cooking  Apparatus,  etc,,  Stepping  Hill  Infirmary  . . 

Retorts  and  Firebricks . 

Painting,  etc.,  Deanhouse  Workhouse  Premises  .... 

Cookery  Centre,  Francis-avenue  School . 

Reconstruction  of  Roof  of  Cork  Library  Buildings . . 

Temporary  Hospital  at  Workhouse . 

*  tower  Works  in  Gutters  Hedge-lane  . 

Enlargement  of  Council  School,  Dudley-road  . 

♦ilaking-up  Roads  . 

Arc  Lamps,  etc.  (Contract  15) . 

Making-up  Roads,  etc.,  New  Barnet . 

Private  Improvement  Works . 

426  Tons  of  Iron  Wire  Fencing  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Londonderry  Post  Office  . 

Electric  Lighting  of  Council  House  . 

Sinking  a  Shaft,' 350  yds.,  at  Thornley  Colliery  - 

Alterations,  etc..  National  Schools,  Pontnewydd. .  .. 

•Erection  of  Buildings  at  Lower  Cross-road  . 

♦Roadmkg.  Wks..  Huddridge-st.,  Hurlingham-rd.,  etc. 
Heating  Thurlstone  Church . | 


Manchester  Tramway  Committee  . . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

I  Radcliffe  U.D.C . 

Sevenoaks  U.D  C . 

Rochdale  Corporation . 

Bradford  Education  Committee. .  . . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Paving,  etc.,  Committee . 

Robert  Arthur  Theatres  Co . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council . 

Mexborough  U.D.C . 

do. 

Whitefleld  U.D.C . 

Alnwick  R.D.C . 

Hford  U.D.C. !!!!!!!! . 

Rochester,  etc.,  Gaslight  Co . 

Ripley  (Derby)  U.D.C . 

do. 

Luton  Town  Council  . 

Falmouth,  etc.,  Port  San.  Authority 
Electric  Supply  and  Tramway  Coin. 

Guardians  . 

1st  Hamps.  Royal  Garr.  Volunteers 
BoIton-upon-Dearne  U.D.C  . 

l.c.c . y.yy.y . 

Tynemouth  Corportion  . 

Birmingham  Elec.  Sup.  Committee 
Conservative  Club  and  Institute  . . 
Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Co.  . . 

Bedlingtonshire  U.D  C . 

do. 

Executors  of  the  late  R.  Harrison  . . 
Committee  of  Stval  Cottage  Homes 
Kirkburton  Joint  Isolation  Hospital 

Burrv  Port  U.D.C . 

Carshalton  U.D.C . 

Marquess  of  Bute . 

Mr.  J.  Scott . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Qolligaer,  etc.,  R.D.C . 


Carrick-on-Shannon  Waterwks.  Com. 

Llantrisant,  etc.,  R.D.C . 

do. 

Director-General  Ordnance  Survey  j 

Chelmsford  Corporation  . 1 

Athlone  U.D.C . | 

Hollingbourn  R.D.C . 

Nantyglo  and  Blaina  U.D.C . 

Brighton  Corporation  . 

Repton  R.D.C . 1 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Aston  Manor  Town  Council  . 

do. 

Sheffield  Education  Committee  . .  . .  j 

Admiralty  . j 

Methley  U.D.C . i 

Dunbar  Town  Council . 

Whitley,  etc.,  U.D.C . 

Plymouth  Corporation . 

Trus.  of  Ballinhassig  Drainage  Dist. 

Faversham  Corporation . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

do. 

Sir  T.  Wrightson,  Bart . 

G.W.  Railway  Co . 

Stockport  Guardians  . 

Rotherham  Gas  Committee  . 

Huddersfield  Guardians  . 

Portsmouth  Education  Committee 


Wigan  Guardians . 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

Birmingham  Education  Committee 

Tottenham  U.D.C . 

Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation.... 

East  Barnet  Valley  U.D.C . 

Bootle  Corporation . 

South  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Office  of  Public  Works  . 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 
Weardale  Steel,  etc.,  Co . 


Borough  of  Hampstead 
Borough  of  Fulham  . . . 
Building  Committee . . . 


M  Elroy,  Tramway  Department,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester 
t  hlef  Clerk,  Highways  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . . 
Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Radcliffe  . . 

S.  Towlson.  Surveyor,  Argle-road,  Sevenoaks . 

Lacey  Sellar,  &  Leigh,  Engineers,  2,  Queen  Anue's-Gatej's.’w. ! .' 

j  Architect  9  Department,  Education  Office,  Manor-row.  Bradford 
P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Engr.  and  Surv.,  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd 

Paving,  etc.,  Department,  Town  Hall.  Manchester  . . . 

Brown  &  Watt,  17,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen . 

\V.  Oxtoby,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell’  I!..”'. 

G.  F.  Carter,  Surveyor  to  Council.  Mexborough,  near  Rotherham 

do. 

T.  Thorp,  Knowslev-road,  Whitefleld  . 

1  H.  W.  Walton,  Clerk,  Alnwick  . . 

A.  L.  Thomas,  Engineer  and  Architect,  Pontypridd  ... 

H.  Shaw,  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . . .  . 

J.  M.  Veevers.  Engineer.  Gas  Offices,  Rochester . !  ' 

C.  W.  Thompson,  Surveyor  to  Council . 


do. 


Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Luton . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Falmouth . 

F.  Ay  ton,  Engineer,  Constantine-road,  Ipswich . . 

Master  at  the  Workhouse  . 

Lemon  &  Blizard.  Archs.,  Lansdowno  Hse.,  Castle-la.,  S’hampton 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  BoIton-upon-Dearne.  Rotherham  _ 

A.  Sharp,  Arch.,  Pearl  Assurance-buildings.  Market-st.,  Bradford 
M.  Fitzmaurice,  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  .. 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor  . 

E.  Harper  &  Bro.,  Archs  ,  Rusbin-chbrs'.,'  Corporation-'s’t!.’  B’ha'm 

W.  Dowdeswell.  Architect,  Treharris  . 

E.  Z.  Thornton,  46,  Queen  Anne’s- gate,  Westminster,  s!w. 

J.  E.  Johnson.  Surveyor,  Bedlington  . 

do. 

S.  Dyer,  Architect.  29,  Quav-road,  Bridlington  . .  . . 

D.  S.  Bloomfield,  Union  Offices,  All  Saint's,  Manchester  . . 

J.  Berry,  Architect,  3,  Market-place,  Huddersfield  . 

H.  B.  Jones,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Burry  Port 

Council  Offices,  High-street,  Carshalton  .  . 

E.  W.  M.  Corbett,  Bute  Estate  Office,  Castle-street.  Cardiff  ‘  !!  1 '. 

E.  L.  Gaunt,  A.R.I.B.A..  5,  Charles-street,  Bradford  . 

J.  Ledingham,  F.R.I.B.A.,  District  Bank-chambers,  Bradford  .. 
City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Manchester . 

W.  Bevan,  Highway  Surveyor,  Deri,  via  Cardiff  I'll!!!!!!!!!! 
J.  Harper  Bakes.  Arch.,  Calverley-chambers.  Victoria-sq.,  Leeds 
P.  Flynn,  Carrick-on-Shannon  . 

G.  S.  Morgan,  School -street,  Pontyclun  .  1 ! !  1 !  1 ! ! !  1 !  1 1 1 ' !  ’  ’  ’ 

do. 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Stores,  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton 
Town  Clerk,  16,  London-road,  Chelmsford  . .  . 

P.  J.  Prendergast,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Athlone  _ 

J.  S.  Roper,  Surveyor,  Hollingbourn . 11111111!!!! 

W.  J.  Davies.  Surveyor,  Blaina . 

H.  Talbot.  Town  Clerk.  Town  Hall,  Brighton  . . 

G.  Ord.  Architect,  16,  The  Avenue,  Durham  . 1 

J.  T.  H.  Richardson.  Engineer,  Hatton,  near  Tutbury 
Office  of  Public  Works.  64.  Cochrane-strect.  Glasgow 
R.  Foster,  Electricity  Works,  Chester-street,  Aston  Manor 
do. 


Education  Offices.  Sheffield . 

Directors  of  Works  Department,  21,  Northumberlandlave.,' W.C. 
G.  B.  Hartley.  Engineer,  10,  East-parade,  Leeds  ... 

Town  Clerk,  Dunbar . 

J.  P.  Spencer.  Architect  and  Surveyor,  30.'  Howard-st’.,'  N.’ Shields 
J.  Paton.  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Plymouth 

P.  Hayes,  59,  South  Mall.  Cork . ' 

A.  Tassell,  20,  West-street,  Faversham 

J.  R.  Rhind,  Architect,  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow 


do. 


G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Court-chambers,  Darlington 

G.  D.  Oliver,  County  Architect,  Carlisle  . 

Office  of  Stores  Superintendent.  Swindon . !  1 . 

W.  n.  Ward,  Architect,  Paradise-street.  Birmingham  ...!!!.!! . 

F.  A.  Winstanley,  Engineer  and  Manager  . !!.!!!!!!! 

E.  A.  Rigby,  Union  Offices.  Ramsden- street,  Huddersfield 
A.  H.  Bone.  Architect,  Cambridge  Junction.  Portsmouth 

R.  Walker  and  Son.  17.  South  Mall,  Cork  . !!.’.'!! 

J.  E.  Alcock,  Union  Workhouse,  Frog-lane.  Wigan  . !  1 !  1 1  1 ! 
Engineer  to  the  Council.  Council's  Offices,  Hendon  N.W.  . 

A.  Rowse,  3,  Newhall-street,  Birmingham 

Council’s  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  . ! ! ! !  1 .' .' !!!!!!!! 

H.  R.  Burnett,  Electricity  Works,  Barrow-in-Furness 
H.  York,  Surveyor,  Station-road,  New  Barnet 

;  Borough  Engineer’s  Office  . !!!!!!!!!!!!! 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C.  1 

:  Office  of  Works,  Dublin  . . 

P.  W.  P.  Adams,  2S,  Victoria-street,  Westminster 

Thornley  Colliery,  Thornley,  R.S.O .  . 

W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  Architect,  Churc'h’-'st.'-cha'mbers',' Cardiff 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W.  . 

J.  M.  Greaves,  Townend  House,  Thurlstone,  Penistone . 


Tende 
be  Del 


Oct. 

d< 

d< 

Oct. 

d< 

dc 

dc 

dc 

dc 

dc 

dc 

dc 

dc 

do 

dc 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 


lo. 

Oct. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 


do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  : 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  ( 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


yds.  of  Pipe  Sewers,  Ravenstone-with-Snibstone 

Tons  of  Broken  Granite . 

ons  of  Granite  Chippiugs  . 

ric  Lighting  . 

Coastguard  Buildings  at  Cockb'urnspath’ .' .  .  1 
ron  Pipes  for  Water  Supply  to  Gransha  Buildgs. 

3orting  Office  at  Streathnm  . 

Rolling  Roaas . 

Rolling . 


Ashbv-de-la-Zouch  R.D.C . 

Bishop’s  Stortford  U.D  C . 

do. 

Tottenham  U.D.C . 

Admiralty . 

Derry  District  Lunatic  Asylum  . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Wrotham  U.D.C . 

Truro  R.D.C . 

Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners . . 
Witham  U.D.C . 


ng  out  Sand  from  Borehole 

.  of  Internal  Lining  Pipe  . 

itions,  etc.,  to  Old  Couucil  Offices 

•ublic  Library  . 1  tiravoscna  xowi 

Matter'a  . .  Romford  R.D.C . . 

iy,  Latclnnere-road  and  Oibul-road,  Battersea  |  Directors  West  London  Exten.  Rv. 

Roller  Houses,  Shedding,  etc .  Kent  County  Council . . 

^tractor  etc . :  Middleton  Corporation  . 

works,  St.  Anne  s-on-Sea,  Lancs .  U.D.C . 

Mfice  at  Deepcut  Camp,  Farnborough .  H.M.  Office  of  Works 

Post  Office  at  North  Camp,  Aldershot .  do 

at  Penyrcnglyn . ;  Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Mortuary,  Beaver- road  . .  Ashford  U.D.C . 

’.  Erect.,  and  Completion  of  Laundry  Machinery  Hornsey  T.C . 

tion  of  Buildings  at  Hospital,  Muswell  Hill  . .  ‘  do 

5  House  and  Boiler  House  at  Pumping  Station  Sunderland,  etc..  Water  Co . 

c  Light.  Wks.,  Lunatic  Asy.,  Garlands,  Carlisle  |  Committee  of  Visitors . 

igo  Works.  Battle  Hill  .  Battle  U.D.C.  ... 

illv  Cast-Iron  Pipe3  for  Water  Mains . ,  Watford  U.D.C . 

,  Ironwork,  etc.,  Stanley  Moor  Reservoir _  Buxton  U.D.C. 

ng  35°  yds.  of  Outfall  Pipes  .  Ystradyfodwg,  etc.  Main  Sew'.Bd. 

ig  Site,  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Carlisle . i  . 

1  Through  Houses,  Bradford-road,  Batley....  I 

Showrooms,  etc  ,  Jameson-street,  Hull  . .  Messrs.  W.  Harland  A  Co. 

ng  4  acres  of  Sewage  Farm  .  Stowmarket  U.D.C . 

treet,  Seivers,  etc.,  Brynhafod,  Oswestry  .... 

lectric  Generating  Station .  Birmingham  Electric  Supply  Com. 


|  S.  Turner,  Surveyor,  Avenue-road,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch . 

I  T.  Swatheridge,  Clerk,  North-street,  Bishop’s  Stortford  . 

do. 

E.  Crowne,  712,  High-road.  Tottenham  . 

I  Supt.  Engineer.  H.M.  Naval  Estab.,  Rosvth,  Inverkeitliing,  N.B. 

A.  Robinson,  C. E.,  Richmond-street,  Londonderry  . 

1  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S. W . .' . !.....!. 

A.  J.  H.  Powell,  Surveyor,  Borough  Green,  Sevenoaks . .  .  .  . 

J.  Retallack,  Surveyor,  Ventongimps,  Callestick,  R..S.0 . 

,  G.  F.  L.  Giles,  Harbour  Engineer,  Belfast  . 

W.  Bindon  Blood,  Clerk,  Witham . 

I  do. 

|  A.  T.  Swain,  Surveyor,  Ince,  near  Wigan  . 

I  E.  Bennett,  Architect,  10,  Gray’s  Inn-square.  W.C . 

G.  Lapwood,  Highway  Surveyor,  Victoria  Chambers,  Romford  . . 

Office  of  Engineer,  Paddington  Station  (G.W.R.) . 

County  Surveyor,  West  Borough-chambers,  Maidstone . 

F.  Entwistle,  Town  Clerk,  Middleton . 

Surveyor,  South  Drive,  St.  Anne’s . . 

H. M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.  W.  ...... . . . . ! .  . . 

do. 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage,  Pentre  . 

W.  Terrill.  Surveyor,  North-street.  Ashford.  Kent . 

Borough  Engineer,  99,  Southwood-lane,  Highgate,  N . 

do. 

Maritime-buildings,  Thomas-street.  Sunderland . 

C.  W.  A.  Hodgson,  Clk.,  Cumberld.,  Lun.  Asv.,  Garlands,  Carlisle 

C.  Sheppard.  Clerk  to  Council,  Battle,  Sussex . 

Engineer’s  Office,  Watford . . 

G.  H.  Hill  A  Sons,  Engineers,  Albert-chbrs.,  Albert-sq.,  Manchester 

H.  P.  Nicholas.  Clerk  to  Board,  Pontypridd  . 

G.  Hodgson,  Victoria  Hall  Buildings,  LowUier-street,  Carlisle.’.’.'.' 

J.  H.  Brearley,  Architect,  Branch-road,  Batley . 

Freeman,  Son,  &  Gaskel',  Archs..  Albert-chbrs.’,  11,  Carr-lane,  Hull 

G.  W.  Lingwood,  Station-road,  Stowmarket  . 

'Miayler  &  Ridge,  Surveyors,  Oswestry . 

Ewen  Harper  and  Bro.,  Corporation-street,  Birmingham..  .  .  .  .  .  ’ 


Oct.  25 

Oct.  26 

Oct.  27 
do. 

Oct.  28 
do. 

Oct.  29 
do. 

Nov.  1 
do. 

Nov.  2 
do. 

Nov.  5 

No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


f  Works  . 

ssEngrs.,ATech.  Officers,  Engr’s.  Dept.  G.P.O. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Southgate  U.D.C . 

Civil  Service  Commission  . 


8alary. 


31.  10s.  per  week  . 

Not  stated . 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  lv.  vt  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments.  xviL 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  377. 
QOLLEN. — For  restoration,  alteration,  and 
nents  to  the  Market  Hall  and  Assembly  Rooms, 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Davies,  archi- 
igor  : — 

i  A  Sons  . .  £3,490  I  W.  H.  Thomas,  Os- 

Evnns _  3,300  westry* .  £2,594 

es  A  Sons  3,105  | 


'ON. — For  renewing  the  electric  light  installa- 
he  Woolwich  ferry  boats  Duncan  and  Cordon, 
,ondon  County  Council 
Iss  A  Morcom,  Ltd.  . .  . 


trie  Construction  Co.,  Ltd. 


iral  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

ison  A  Phillips  . 

ens  Bros.  A  Co.* 

ton’s,  Ltd . 

A  Mountain,  Ltd.  . . 


(  £1,306 

0 

’  l  1,282 

0 

f  1,265 

0 

\  1.221 

0 

J  1.131 

10 

1,085 

10 

/  969 

0 

C  92) 

0 

.  .  .  1,068 

0 

890 

0 

812 

0 

(  815 

12 

•  i  807 

12 

718 

0 

ON. — For  improving  the  ventilation  of  the 
e  rooms,  etc.,  at  the  County  Hall,  for  the 
lounty  Council : — 

Co . £280  0  J.  Crundy  .  £210  0 

t  h  A  Hayward  Bros.  A 

lan  Co.,  Co .  178  17 

....  250  0  Comyn,  Ching,  A 

Son,  Ltd.  230  0  Co.* .  175  0 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Partitions,  eto. 

Chelsea,  Kilburn-lane. 


mond  . .  £398 
A.  Hide  262  10 
iham  A 


General  Builders, 

Ltd .  £179 

F.  T.  Chinchen  A 
Co.,  Hnrrow-rd., 
Kensal-green*. .  174 


250  0 
230  0 
dy  ....  2io  0 

E.  Islington,  “  Forster 
uilders.  Ltd.  £225  Stevens  Bros., 

A  Hirst  . .  189  Yonge-park,  Seven 

itt  A  Sous  170  Sisters-road,  N.  . .  £153 

Williams  A 

158 

tel,  Buck's-row  (Carrying  out  Sanitary  IPorfcs 
During  the  Recess). 


Horner  254  0 

.  228  0 

iros .  202  18 


A.  E.  Symes _ £197 

Barrett  A  Power  190 
F.  Bull.  31.  Old 
Hill-street, 
Clapton* .  177 


South-West  Bethnal  Green,  Daniel- street. 
Barrett  A 

Power .  £241  12  6 

H.  Bouneau  . .  180  0  0 

Vigor  A  Co.  . .  179  0  0 


J.  Grover  A  Son, 

Wilton  Works, 

New  North- 

road*  .  £144  10  0 


North-East  Bethnal  Oreen,  Olobe-terrace. 


G.  Barker . £194 

F.  Bull  .  188 

Barrett  A  Power  175 

H.  Bouneau  ....  150 

Vigor  A  Co .  145 


E.  Spencer  A  Co.  £142 
A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  140 

Staines  A  Son,  61, 

Great  Eastern- 
street*  .  125 


East  St.  Pancras,  “  Brecknock”  School  (Redividing 
Rooms  C.  D.  and  E  in  the  Boys'  Department  into  Four 
Rooms  by  Moving  certain  Partitions,  and  Providing  a 
New  Partition,  etc.). 

McCormick  A  Sons..  £598  I  Stevens  Bros . £412 

Marchant  A  Hirst  . .  577  Thompson  A  Beve¬ 


ridge,  151,  Harrow- 
road,  W.* .  391 


N.  Islington,  Upper  Hornsey-road  (special). 


J.  Willmott  A  Sons 
Marchant  A  Hirst 
Stevens  Bros . 


£110 


G.  S.  S.  Williams 
Son,  Richmond- 
street,  Thornhill- 

square  .  £46 

[Lowest  accepted  in  each  case.] 

Wandsworth,  Ensham-street  School  (Adapting  and  Fitting- 
up  a  Temporary  Iron  Building  for  the  Purposes  of  a 
Cookery  and  Laundry  Centre). 

E.  Triggs . £180  I  J.  Garrett  A  Son £150 

W.  Hammond .  157  R.E.  Williams  A  Sons  143 

R.  A.  Jewell .  154  E.  B.  Tucker,  82, 

R.  S.  Ronald  .  150  |  Lavender-hill,  S.W.*  143 


!  M.  Pearson  .  545 

I  F.  T.  Chinchen  A  Co.  519 

London  School  Furni¬ 
ture  Co .  495  | 

Poplar,  Olengall-road  School  (Dividing  Classroom). 
Barrett  A  Power  £465  0  I  A.  E.  Symes,  Car- 
H.  Bouneau  ....  460  0  penter's  -  road, 

Vigor  A  Co .  422  10  |  Stratford*  _  £420  0 

Hammersmith,  Westville-road  (Adapting  Premises  for  a 
Housewifery  Centre). 


C.  Gurling  . . . 
W.  Homett  . 
M.  Pearson . . . 
J  R.  Sims  . . . 

F.  G.  Minter  . 

G.  II.  Sealy  . 
S.  Polden  . . . 


£551  12 
537  0 
480  0 
437  0 
432  0 
419  10 
409  0 


General  Builders, 

Ltd .  £397 

F.  T.  Chinchen  A 

Co .  394 

W.  R.  A  A.  Hide  389 
R.  S.  Ronald,  St. 

A  n  n’s  -  h  i  1 1 , 
Wandsworth*..  375 


For  Erecting  Playsheds  at  Various  Schools. 


J.  Garrett  A  Son,  17,  Balham-hill . 

E.  B.  Tucker,  82,  Lavender-hill  . 

Rice  A  Son,  15,  Stockwell-road . 

H.  Line,  81,  Peckham-rye  . . 

L.  Whitehead  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Portland-place,  Clap 

ham  road  . 

E.  Triggs,  92,  The  Chase,  Clapham  . 

Lathey  Bros.,  New-road,  Battersea  . 

W.  V.  Goad,  241,  Camberwell-road  . 

J.  Marsland  A  Sons,  1,  York-street,  Walworth 


•  Millbank.’’ 

Rolls-road. 

Canterbury- 

road. 

Ponton- 

road. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

0 

62 

0 

0 

87 

O 

0 

81 

0 

0 

283 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

87 

0 

55 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

92 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

298 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

107 

O 

0 

86 

0 

0 

299 

0 

0 

69 

10 

0 

106 

0 

0 

94 

0 

0 

329 

0 

0 

59 

12 

0 

71 

14 

0 

103 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

334 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

104 

10 

0 

105 

10 

0 

357 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

389 

0 

0 

F.  Bull,  31,  Old  Hill-street,  Clapton  ...  . 

J.  Grover  A  Son,  Wilton  Works,  New  North-road 
McCormick  A  Sons,  Northampton-street . 

G.  Barker,  Philpot-street,  Commercial-road  . .  ! ! ! 

C.  Dearing  A  Son,  Halliford-street,  Islington . 

Turnbull  A  Son,  Northumberland-alley  . . 

Vigor  A  Co.,  King-street,  Poplar  ............... 

A.  J.  Sheffield,  218,  East  Iudia-road  . .... 

Barrett  A  Power,  St.  Thomas’  Works,  Hackney 
J.  Willmott  A  Sons,  Hitchin,  Herts . 


North  wold-road. 


£  s.  d. 

96  0  O 
109  0  O 
118  0  0 
120  O  0 
126  O  0 
138  O  0 
148  0  0 
150  0  0 
153  0  0 
220  0  0 
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LONDON. — For  the  docking  and  repair  of  the  s.s. 

Barren c.  for  the  London  County  Council: — 

Thames  Ironworks  Shipbuilding  & 

Engineering  Co.,  Ltd .  £1,771  11  0 

W.  C.  Reader  &  Co .  1,634  2  5 

Mills  &  Knight  .  1,493  18  6 

London  Graving  Dock  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  1,463  0  0 

Brown’s  Dry  Dock  &  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd .  1,399  0  0 

Fletcher,  Son,  &  Fearnall,  Ltd., 

Millwall*  .  1,399  0  0 


MANSFIELD. — For  erecting  mixed  and  infants’ 
schools,  Newgate-lane,  for  700  children,  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Messrs.  Vallance  &  Westwick, 
architects,  Mansfield  : — 

T.  Cuthbert,  Hyson  Green,  Nottingham*..  £7,550 


SWANLEY  (Kent). — For  erecting  iron  fencing  at  tho 
White  Oak  School,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-chief 


207 


F.  Fox .  £380  15  0 

W.  Lucy  &  Co., 

Ltd .  259  10  0 

Lockerbie  & 
Wilkinson  , 

Ltd . 

Hefford  &  Shut- 
tlewood,  Ltd.  197  10  0 
W.  Hayward  & 

Son3,  Ltd.  . .  195  0  0 

Measures  Bros., 

Ltd .  193  10  0 

Salway  Bros.  ..  182  14  6 


G.  B.  Smith  & 

Co . £165  15  0 

S.  W.  Gibson  . .  163  7  6 

E.  J.  Raybould 
&  Co.,  Ltd...  151  0  0 
Bay  liss,  Jones,  & 

Bavliss,  Ltd.  149  15  0 
M.  McVey  ....  147  15  9 

J.  Priest  &  Son, 

Ltd .  145  0  0 

Hill  &  Smith, 

Brierley  Hill 
Iro  n  w  0  rks, 

Staffs.*  _  136  0  0 


MOSS  SIDE  (Lancs.). — For  erecting  public  baths, 
Middleton-street,  for  the  Moss  Side  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  H.  B.  Longley,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Council  Offices,  Moss  Side.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Langley,  Manchester  : — 

G.  Macfarlane  &  Son.  Manchester*  .  £10,725 

[The  lowest  of  ten  tenders  received.] 


NORTHAMPTON. — For  new  school  and  cookery 
centre,  Kingsthorpe-grove,  and  formation  of  road,  for 
the  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Law  and  Harris  , 
architects  and  surveyors,  Northampton.  Quantities  by 
the  architects : — 


E.  Archer  .  £16,174 

E.  D.  Sharman  & 

Son  . 

W.  Beardsmore 
R.  Cosford  .... 

W.  Heap . 

G.  W.  Souster. . 

G.  F.  Sharman 


16,150 

16,081 

15.859 

15,773 

15,724 

15,670 


G.  J.  Fisher  .... 

W.  Higgins . 

A.  P.  Hawtin, 
Cohvvn-road*  . . 
A.  A.  Clarke  .... 
A.  J.  ChownJ  .... 


:  Withdrawn. 


15,259 

15.225 

14,815 


PONTARDAWE  (Wales). — For  constructing  a  stone 
bridge,  approaches,  etc.,  over  the  Nantmilw,  for  the 
Rural  District  Council :  — 

P.  Rogers,  Glais  Clydach  .  £174  10 


TOOTING. — For  constructing  an  overground  con¬ 
venience  at  Cemetery,  Blacksliaw-road,  Tooting,  S.W., 
for  the  Lambeth  Borough  Council.  Mr.  H.  Edwards, 
Borough  Engineer,  346,  Kennington-road,  S.E.  : — 


Lapthorne  & 

Co .  £346  0 

W.  J.  Coleman  & 

Co .  346  0 

London  &  County 

Builders,  Ltd.  .  339  11 


C.  Horton  .  £299  0 

J.  N.  Leonard  . .  298  15 

C.  Cruse  &  Co.  . .  277  0 

J.  Shelbourne  & 

Co.,  70,  Fen- 
church-st.,  E.C.*  276  0 


TROWBRIDGE. — For  additions  and  alterations  to 
schools,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Newtown  British 
Schools.  Messrs.  T.  B.  Silcock  &  S.  S.  Reay, 
architects,  47,  Milsom-street,  Bath 


H.  A.  Forse  &  Sons  £2,235 
Downing  &  Rud- 

man  .  2,007 

A.  E.  Denbv  &  Co.  1,819 
A.  Wills  &  Co .  1,798 


A.  J.  Colborne ....  £1,738 
Erwood  &  Morris  . .  1,694 

W.  Webb  .  1,595 

J.  Long  &  Sons, 

Bath* .  1,593 


WARLEY. — For  constructing  detritus  and  screening 
chambers,  storage  tanks  and  pump  well,  and  erecting 
pumping  station,  office,  and  stores,  for  the  Oldbury  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  engineer,  39,  Cor¬ 
poration-street,  Birmingham  : — 

J.  Wortley,  Oldbury* .  £1,431  7  11 


PORTISHEAD  (Bristol). — For  road  works  at  Portis- 
head.  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Smith,  surveyor,  Fairmount,  Portishead.  Quantities  by 
surveyor : — 

WoodhUl-road. 


WARRINGTON. — For  widening  Warrington  Bridge, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr  J.  J.  Webster,  engineer,  39, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

H.  Fairclough,  Warrington*  .  £3,263 


M.  Lovell  . . 

£2,490 

16 

7 

Lloyd  *  Son  £1,787 

0 

7 

J.  Marshall.  . 

2,194 

0 

0 

T.  Free  &  Co. 

1,776 

5 

1 

W.  A.  Green 

2,112 

10 

1 

J.  *  T  Binns, 

W.  &  J.  Ben- 

K  u  o  wle, 

2,018 

0 

0 

Bristol,  & 

K..W.  Hunter 

Croydon*.. 

1,638 

15 

2 

&  Co . 

1,989 

17 

J.  Coles  &  Son 

1,567 

2 

11 

Beach-road. 

M.  Lovell  . . 

£1,594 

18 

11 

T.  Free  &  Co. 

£1,269 

11 

4 

J.  Marshall.  . 

1,477 

0 

0 

Lloyd  &  Son 

1  225 

5 

6 

W.  A.  Green 

1,468 

10 

0 

J  Coles* Son 

1,149 

2 

7 

11.  W.  Hunter 

J.  &T.  Binns, 

1,466 

3 

2 

Knowle, 

W.  &  J.  Ben- 

Bristol,  & 

nett  .... 

1,430 

0 

0 

Croydon*.. 

1,142  15 

3 

WIMBLEDON. — For  making-up  roads,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Wimbledon  : — 

Avebury-road. 

E.  lies,  jun.,  Wimbledon* .  £865  • 

Strathearn-road. 

E.  lies,  jun.,  Wimbledon* .  480 

Worple-avenue. 

T.  Adams,  Wood  Green,  N.* .  424 


STEVENAGE. — For  tar-paving  and  resetting  kerb 
and  channel  of  Albert-street  and  part  of  High-street, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  John  Gillespie, 
Council’s  Surveyor,  Stevenage  : — 


S.  Deeley  &Co.  £371  12 

P.  Smith _  352  9 

La  Brea  As- 
phalte  Co., 

Ltd .  330  10 

Asphaltes 
United  ....  290  5 

Public  Works 

Co .  230  5 


1 1  a  c  e  & 

Inns  .  £188  15  10 

J.  Smart  ....  172  8  2 

Vickers  & 

Field,  25, 

Victoria -st., 

S.W.*  _  151  14  2 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


B.  NOWELL  »  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwlok  Bond,  KEN8INQTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  ^tone. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  e. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  > 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproo 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials] 


HA»I  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co.' 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  0.  Tra 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke- under- Hai 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seysael  and  Metallioi 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H  Glenn),  Ofllo! 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  ma: 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wart 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  tei 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  C 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane,  \ 


QUANTITIES,  &c„  LIT  HOG  RAP 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^£gJ 

UPTHUIM  9  &f!M  Is.  PRINCES  ! STREET,  S 
mtlLnlm  4i  oUill  32. clement-s  lan, 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TA1 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  po( 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in 
kind  or  Wood. 


Chas.  E.  Orfeur,  li 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WOP 

on  Application.  colchesi 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  "  Orfeur,  Coloht 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  A  Vertical  Damp  Cours 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  S  other  F 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  b 

THE 


French  Asphalte 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  Lone 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  in  fore 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 

5,  LAURENCE  P9UNTNEY  I 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  4  CO.,  t® 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATE 

LONDON  I  352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

6  and  8,  HA1T0N  GARDEN.  47  and  49,  ST.  EN0CH-SQUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  C0P0NATI0I 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Interior,  San  Lorenzo,  Verona . . . From  a  Photograph. 

New  Hotel  de  Ville,  Sens . MM.  Dupont  and  Poivert,  Architects. 

1.  Exterior  Elevation. 

2.  Details  of  Ceilings. 

The  White  House,  Helensburg  . . Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott,  Architect. 

1.  Garden  Front. 

2.  Interior  of  Hall. 

U lustrations  in  Text. 

Plan  of  San  Lorenzo,  Verona  .  Page  382  |  New  Hotel  de  Ville,  Sens.  Plan  . . .  Page  392 
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San  Lorenzo,  Veroria. 


the  north  side  of 
the  Corso  Cavour 
at  Verona,  between 
the  street  and  the 
Adige,  and  facing 
the  piazza  of  the 
ancient  church  SS. 
Apostoli,  a  glimpse 
may  be  had  of  a 
arkable  church,  little  known  and 
om  visited — S.  Lorenzo.  Baedeker 
lisses  it  in  a  line  ;  Hare  fails  to  notice 
,t  all ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  De 
tein’s  monumental  book  on  Lombardic 
itecture.  Verona  is  full  of  ancient 
Irches — from  S.  Stefano,  parts  of  which 
back  to  the  IXth  century,  to  the 
,t  church  of  S.  Zeno,  the  Durham 
peyer  of  Italy,  built  probably  in  the 
die  of  the  Xllth  century.  Milan, 
ia,  and  Verona  are  the  incunabula 
Italian  Romanesque.  Among  these 
ibardic  churches,  S.  Lorenzo  presents 
ly  points  of  interest  in  plan,  elevation, 
detail:  It  consists  of  an  aisled  nave, 
septs,  or,  rather,  quasi-transepts,  for 
ij  pier  arcade  runs  uninterruptedly 
i  iss  the  transepts  as  it  did  in  Ernulph’s 
r  at  Canterbury,  a  choir  with  three 
I  illel  eastern  apses,  and  an  eastern 
h  to  each  transept.  The  facade  has 
I  round  towers,  as  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
|  there  is  a  square  tower  south  of  the 
cch:  The  pier- arcade  consists  of  four 
a  half  coupled  bays — one  in  the  choir, 

1  in  the  transept,  two  and  a  half  in  the 
e.  As  at  Durham,-  the  westernmost 
=  is  a  half  bay:  The  aisles  are  groined,- 
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and,  as  at  Jumiege^i,  are  surmounted  by 
a  groined  gallery,  which  returns  round 
the  transept  ends,  as  in  St.  George’s  de 
Boscherville  and  Winchester  Cathedral. 
This  gallery  was  also  originally  carried 
round  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  for  the 
base  of  the  midway  column  has  been 
found  ;  the  western  gallery  has  now  been 
rebuilt,  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  The 
approximate  dimensions  of  the  church 
are  : — Length,  110  ft.  ;  transept,  72  ft.  ; 
breadth  of  nave,  21  ft.,  and  of  nave  and 
aisles,  38  ft.  ;  height,  42  ft. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  was  masked 
by  a  veneer  of  Renaissance  work ;  this 
was  swept  away  at  the  restoration  of 
1889,  and  it  has  been  attempted  to 
restore  the  interior  to  the  form  which  it 
presented  at  the  period  wh,en  it  was  built. 
But  what  that  period  was  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  authorities  of  the 
church,  as  is  natural,  carry  back  the  date 
to  very  early  days — even  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  State  Christianity,  when 
Constantine,  c.  330  a.d.,  is  said  to  have 
handed  over  to  the  Christians  of  Verona 
a  temple  of  Venus,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  church.  Again,  a  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  King 
Pepin  (800-808),  a  son  of  Charlemagne  , 
whose  subterranean  tomb  and  sarco¬ 
phagus  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  neighbouring  church  of 
S.  Zeno ;  so  that  the  present  church  may 
belong  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  IXth 
century.  If  so,  it  will  be  older  than 
anything  at  Pavia  ;  older  even  than  the 
apses  of  S.  Ambrogio  and  S.  Eustorgio 
at  Milan:  Again,  in  1185,-  Pope  Lucius 
III;  granted  to  it  certain  privileges  as 
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to.  mass.  As  far  as  documentary  evidence 
goes,  therefore,  the  church  may  be 
IVth  century,  IXth  century,  or  XII  tli 
century.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  internal 
elevation  of  the  choir  differs  from  that 
of  the  nave — the  latter  is  shown  in  the 
photograph  from  the  south-east.  In  the 
choir  the  pier-arches  are  wider  and 
semicircular,  not  stilted  ;  and  the  gallery 
is  very  small  and  set  very  high,  leaving 
a  large  space  of  blank  wall  between  the 
pier-arcade  and  the  gallery.  Again,  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave,  half  way  up,  is 
of  alternate  courses  of  stone,  brick,  and 
river-pebbles,  some  of  the  latter  being 
set  in  herringbone  fashion:  The  upper 
part  of  the  wall  is  built  of  much  larger 
stones  or  of  brick,  and  is  of  much  better 
masonry:  It  follows  that  the  choir 
and  apses  may  be  earlier  than  the  western 
part  of  the  church  and  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  nave  may  be  later  than  the 
lower  part,  the  galleries  being  a  later 
addition,  as  they  probably  are  in  the 
basilicas  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S;  Agnese, 
Rome.  It  is  just  possible  that  these 
earlier  parts  may  be  of  the  IXth  century  ; 
the  rest  must  be  much  later.  Now  turn  to 
the  plan.  The  triple  eastern  apse  is  found 
at  Rome,  at  S.  Pietro  In  Vinculis  (VUIth 
century),-  and  S.  Maria  In  Cosmedin 
and  S.  Maria  In  Domnica(IXth  century), 
and  in  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan  (824-859). 
Again,  the  return  aisles  of  the  transepts 
and  the  west  end  are  decidedly  a  mark 
of  late  date ;  they  occur  in  the  middle 
of  the  Xlth  century  in  the  Caen  churches,- 
but  are  very  exceptional  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Outside  are  the  foundations  of 
an  exo-narthex,  which  may  have  formed 
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Plan  of  San  Lorenzo,  Verona.  ( From,  Hubsch’s  “  Architecture  Chretiennc.”) 


part  of  an  atrium.  At  S.  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  an  atrium  was  added  in  the 
Xllth  century.  The  pair  of  western 
towers,  also,  are  found  in  S.  Ambrogio  ; 
in  the  Verona  church  they  are  in  a  line 
with  the  aisles ;  in  S.  Ambrogio  they 
are  flanking  towers. 

As  for  the  materials,  the  interior  is 
built  partly  in  brick,  partly  in  alternate 
courses  of  brick  and  stone — a  common 
fashion  in  Verona.  As  in  S.  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  and  S.  Michele,  Pavia,  the  aisles 
are  in  two  stories,  both  covered  with 
groined  vaults,  and,  as  in  S.  Ambrogio, 
there  is  no  clearstory.  The  piers,  too, 
are  arranged  in  Lombard  fashion.  Was 
it  with  a  view  to  covering  the  nave  in 
great  squares  with  an  intersecting  ribbed 
vault  ?  That  seems  hardly  probable  ; 
the  slenderness  of  the  supports  seems 
against  the  possibility  of  a  Lombard 
vault,  which  was  usually  very  heavy, 
sometimes  as  much  as  20  in.  thick. 
Rather  one  would  judge  that  the  heavy 
vaulting  shaft  of  each  principal  pier  was 
intended  to  carry  a  broad  transverse 
arch  crossing  the  nave,  with  its  spandrels 
filled  up  with  walling  carrying  the  purlins. 
Thus  the  wooden  roof  would  be  divided 
by  four  party-walls  into  five  compart¬ 
ments,  and  a  fire  in  any  one  compart¬ 
ment  could  not  spread  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  compartment.  A  similar  roof 
occurs  in  S.  Miniato,  Florence  (Xlth 
century),  and  in  Modena  Cathedral, 
and  formerly  in  S.  George’s  de  Boscher- 
ville,  Normandy,  and  in  the  aisles  of 
St.  Peter,  Northampton. 

As  for  the  plan  with  alternating  piers 
and  coupled  bays,  this  in  itself  forbids  a 
IXth  century  date.  This  Lombard  plan 
of  church  occurs  indeed  in  S.  Eustorgio, 
Milan,  and  in  SS.  Felix  and  Fortunatus, 
outside  the  walls  of  Vicenza,  both  Xth 
century  churches ;  but  in  both  the  piers  are 
less  advanced  in  type  than  at  S.  Lorenzo. 
The  columns  are  a  curious  melange  of 
different  marbles  ;  some  are  monoliths, 
others  are  pieced  together  ;  capitals  and 
bases,  too,  are  a  miscellaneous  assortment, 
reminding  one  of  the  diversity  of  S.  Maria 
in  ara  coeli,  Rome,  which  may  be  c.  900. 
But  an  equally  mixed  set  of  capitals, 
shafts,  and  bases  may  be  seen  in  the 
Xllth  century  crypt  of  S.  Zeno,  Verona. 
In  both  the  Verona  examples  some  of 
these  capitals,  bases,  and  shafts  come, 
no  doubt,  from  earlier  churches  on  the 
same  site.  Others  are  of  different  origin, 
for  some  of  the  capitals  are  too  small, 
others  too  large  for  their  shafts.  Some 


of  the  columns  have  the  Attic  base,  some 
have  none,  some  have  large  bases  hacked 
down  to  fit.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
the  slenderness  of  the  columns  and  their 
capitals,  both  in  the  pier-arcade  and  in 
the  upper  aisle,  the  Byzantine  dosscret 
or  cymaise  occurs  instead  of  an  abacus  ; 
this  is  common  in  Lombardic  work. 
The  principal  piers  have  a  cushion  capital 
similar  to  those  of  S.  Zeno,  Verona,  but 
less  developed.  Cushion  capitals  occur 
in  S.  Miniato,  Florence,  and  S.  Abbondio, 
Como,  in  the  Xlth  century.  All  the 
capitals  of  S.  Theodore,  Pavia  (1190),  are 
of  the  cushion  form.,  The  pier-arches 
are  more  simple  in  type  than  those  of 
S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  S.  Michele, 
Pavia,  not  being  recessed  in  orders. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gallery-arches 
of  the  choir  are  in  two  orders,  and  the 
windows  have  square  orders.  Of  the 
string  beneath  the  gallery,  many  frag¬ 
ments  were  found  at  the  restoration, 
one  or  two  in  situ.  It  is  very  classical  in 
character,  and  seems  too  elaborate  to 
have  been  executed  before  the  Xllth 
century.  Externally,  there  are  brick 
buttresses — pointed  oblongs  on  plan — 
which  occur  in  other  Xllth  century 
churches — at  Verona  and  Milan  ;  where, 
also,  a  similar  semicircular  corbel-table 
is  common,  appearing  first  perhaps  in  the 
IXth  century,  in  the  choir  of  S.  Ambrogio. 
The  two  western  towers  are  very  remark¬ 
able  ;  both  are  circular,  both  contain 
newel  staircases  leading  to  the  spacious 
galleries,  which,  as  in  the  Byzantine 
churches,  may  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  female  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the 
bases  of  the  towers.  One  tower  stands 
on  a  big  quadrangular  sculptured  block, 
which  may  quite  conceivably  have  been 
an  altar  belonging  to  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  which  the  IVth  century  church 
superseded.  The  other  stands  on  the 
base  of  some  vast  column,  such  a  base 
as  one  sees  still  here  and  there,  for  the 
engaged  columns  of  piers  in  the  halls 
of  the  Roman  thermae. 

And  now  to  sum  up.  The  church 
presents  many  features  to  be  found  in  the 
very  earliest  Romanesque  churches,  and 
even  in  the  early  Christian  basilicas  of 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  and  the  domical 
churches  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  these  features  which  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  undoubted  Romanesque 
work  of  the  Xlth  or  Xllth  century. 
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Further,  there  are  other  features  w 
occur  nowhere  before  the  Xlth  or  X' 
century.  The  conclusion  seems 
sistible — that  we  must  dismiss  a  I 
figment  any  ascription  of  the  churcll 
the  IVth  century  and  come  to  I 
conclusion  that,  if  any  part  of  the  \| 
belongs  to  the  IXth  century,  it  3 
only  be  the  eastern  apses,  the  lower  J 
of  the  walls  and  fragments  of  eal 
work  re-used.  The  church,  as  it  app 
now,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  1 
years  of  the  Xlth  or  the  early  year 
the  Xllth  century.  Some  help  td 
date  may  be  got  from  the  great-  clij 
of  S.  Zeno.  It  resembles  S.  Zeno| 
many  respects,  but  in  a  humbler 
less  ambitious  fashion.  Now,  S. 
was  built  not  earlier  than  1138,  w| 
would  give  us  for  S.  Lorenzo  a  date:! 
earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  1 
Xllth  century.  Its  position  relatil 
to  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  and  S.  Micl 
Pavia,  is  still  more  uncertain  ;  the  e 
date  assigned  to  these  churches 
De  Dartein  is  quite  impossible, 
has  any  other  date  been  satisfaetc 
established.  A  probable  sequence  i 

(1)  S.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  except  : 
apse  and  choir,  which  are  IXth  centi 

(2)  S.  Michele,  Pavia ;  (3)  S.  Lora 
Verona;  (4)  S.  Pietro  in  ciel  d’oro,  P 
consecrated  in  1136  ;  (5)  S.  Zeno,  Ven 
after  1138. 
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THE  REPORT  ON  WORKMEN’ < 
COMPENSATION. 

QjTVg]  N  our  former  issues  we  1 
ga  raM  referred  to  the  general 
visions  of  the  Report  of  > 
Departmental  Committee  on  Workm 
Compensation,  and  we  purpose  novi 
make  one  or  two  observations  om 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Reji 
although  we  do  so  in  no  cavilling  sp 
since  the  Report  has  been  framed' 
only  with  great  attention  to  detail, 
the  suggested  amendments  have  s 
been  conceived  in  an  impartial  sj: 
with  reference  to  the  various  int-ei 
represented  before  the  Committee. 

In  making  these  observations ; 
propose  not  to  follow  the  text  of » 
Report,  but  to  take  the  Act  and,  a. 
as  possible,  follow  the  order  of  its  ; 
visions. 

As  regards  the  word  “  accident,”' 
Committee  recommend  that  no  attet 
should  be  made  to  define  it,  but 
the  Courts  must  be  left  to  detern 
whether  an  injury  is  or  is  not  accider? 
the  Committee  do,  however,  say  that  1 
are  not  prepared  to  advise  an  extern 
of  the  Act  to  include  diseases  inciddl 
to  a  man’s  occupation.  Although! 
agree  with  this  view  of  the  Commii 
their  recommendation  appears  hardli 
go  far  enough  to  attain  the  end 
favour.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  anti 
cases,  Turvey  v.  Brinton,  and  Higi 
v.  Campbell  and  Harrison,  are  binding! 
arbitrators,  and  they  are  compelled  to  (1 
diseases  incidental  to  occupation  £| 
dents  within  the  Act.  These  cases  art 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  ft| 
are  reversed  there  will  be  no  difficii 
in  giving  effect  to  the  recommendalt 
of  the  Committee  ;  but  should  the  He 
of  Lords  affirm  these  decisions,  i . 
obvious  that  a  change  in  the  law  w<r 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  vr: 
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xpressed  in  the  Report,  and  a  definition 
rould  have  to  be  given  of  the  word 
accident.” 

The  Committee  recommends  (para- 
raph  111)  that  the  limitation  of  locality 
ivolved  in  the  words  “  on,  in,  or  about,” 
hould  be  modified,  and  that  the  work¬ 
man  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
he  Act,  wherever  the  accident  happens, 
rhilst  he  is  actually  engaged  on  the 
uties  of  his  employment ;  but  this 
scommendation  must  be  read  with  the 
uportant  limitation  contained  in  para- 
raph  153,  that  it  is  not  to  apply  when  an 
undertaker  ”  is  liable  to  the  workman 
f  his  sub-contractor,  in  which  case  the 
ability  is  still  to  be  limited  to  an  accident 
rhich  happens,  on,  in,  or  about  the 
ndertaker’s  own  works,  or  the  place 
fhere  he  is  exercising  control  in  carrying 
ut  the  work.  As  to  the  word  “  under¬ 
aker,”  which,  when  read  in  conjunction 
rith  the  word  “employer,”  as  used  in 
he  Act,  has  caused  some  difficulty, 
specially  with  reference  to  indemnities 
nder  section  4,  the  recommendations  of 
he  Committee  are  not  so  clearly 
xpressed,  and  it  will  be  for  Parliament 
o  consider  the  form  to  be  given  to  their 
ecommendation.  The  intention  is  clear 
hat  wherever  an  employer  has  had  to 
>ay  compensation  to  a  sub-contractor’s 
rorkman,  there  is  to  be  an  indemnity, 
t  appears  that  the  word  “  undertaker  ” 
light  well  be  dispensed  with  through - 
ut  the  Act  in  favour  of  the  word 
employer,”  although  this  would  neces- 
itate  re-drafting  the  defining  section, 
rhere  undertakers  are  referred  to  with 
fference  to  the  various  employments 
rithin  the  Act. 

Some  of  the  definitions  suggested  in  the 
teport  would  require  careful  considera- 
ion.  Thus  it  is  proposed  to  define 
wharf  ”  as  “  a  place  for  landing  or 
mbarking  goods  or  passengers  con- 
iguous  to  water.”  This  definition  seems 
0  have  been  suggested  to  adopt  the 
iew  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the 
ourt  of  Appeal  in  Haddock  v.  Humphrey, 
ut  would  it  include  the  decision  in 
lllis  v.  William  Cory  and  Co.  ?  The 
itention  of  the  Committee  appears  to 
e  to  express  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
oth  these  cases,  but  would  discharging 
oods  upon  a  floating  structure  in  mid- 
ver  unconnected  with  the  shore  be 
eemed  to  be  “  landing  ”  them  ? 
foreover,  the  definition  appears  too 
fide,  since  it  would  include  piers  and 
itties,  and  a  pleasure  steamer  taking  up 
assengers  from  a  pier  would  be  using  a 
ffiarf.  As  regards  warehouses  the  Com- 
littee  propose  sweeping  away  the  dis- 
inction  between  wholesale  and  retail 
remises  now  laid  down  in  the  Courts 
Jreen  v.  Britten  and  Gilson),  limiting  the 
mployment  to  “  storage  for  sale  or  safe 
iistody  by  way  of  trade,  or  for  purposes 
E  gain.” 

A  definition  of  “  engineering  work  ” 
i  also  suggested,  extending  the  opera- 
ons  to  road-maldng,  well-sinking,  con¬ 
duction  and  maintenance  of  telegraphs, 
dephones,  “  and  other  electric  appli- 
uces,”  but  the  latter  words  appear  far 
)o  vague,  and  would  encourage  much 
tigation. 

The  Committee  have  recommended 
u  extension  of  the  Act  to  quarries  less 
jian  20  ft.  deep,  but  in  this  connexion 
matter  which  causes  much  hardship 


in  the  case  of  mines  and  quanies  seems 
not  to  have  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee.  The  definition 
of  undertakers  in  the  case  of  such  under¬ 
takings  includes  the  “  occupier,”  but, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  definition  of  the  word 
“  occupier,”  the  persons  temporarily 
working  quarries  may  escape  liability, 
and  the  occupiers  also  may  become  liable 
to  pay  sub-contractor’s  workmen,  and 
yet  have  no  right  of  indemnity  from  the 
sub-contractor.  We  should  suggest  a 
simple  remedy  for  this  by  defining  the 
word  “  occupier  ”  in  this  connexion  as  it 
is  defined  in  the  case  of  docks,  wharves, 
quays,  etc.,  including  persons  having 
the  actual  use  and  occupation  of  such 
premises.  As  regards  building  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  have  recommended 
the  drastic  course  of  abolishing  all 
restrictions,  and  including  all  building 
operations.  The  restrictions  in  the 
present  Act  -were  inserted  to  exclude  small 
builders,  and  the  Committee,  in  relation 
to  other  occupations,  seem  fully  alive 
to  the  objections  of  including  small 
traders,  unless  and  until  a  system  of 
compulsory  insurance  can  be  enforced, 
and  consequently  we  are  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  case  of  building 
operations,  their  only  reason  for  includ¬ 
ing  all  building  operations  was  the 
difficulty  of  suggesting  satisfactory  limita¬ 
tions,  and  the  litigation  that  has  attended 
those  contained  in  the  present  Act.  We 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  limit,  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  done,  may 
possibly  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  question,  since  a  low  limit  on  contract 
prices  would  exclude  the  use  of  real 
scaffolding  or  machinery.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  word  “  dependants  ”  should 
include  brothers  and  sisters  is  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act  which 
does  not  meet  with  our  approval,  and 
which  the  Committee  fails  to  support  with 
any  strong  reasons.  The  burden  placed 
on  industries  should,  in  our  opinion,  not 
be  so  increased. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  the  assessment  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  case  of  labour  casually 
employed  do  not  seem  to  offer  any  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  a  question  which 
bears  heavily  on  both  employer  and 
workman.  The  recommendation  prac¬ 
tically  comes  to  this — that  the  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act,  1880,  may  be  applied,  and  the 
earnings  be  estimated  by  reference  to 
the  earnings  of  persons  in  the  same 
grade  of  employment  in  the  district — 
the  principle  adopted  by  the  County 
Court  Judge  in  Bartlett  v.  Tuttonand  Sons. 
This  recommendation  involves  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  employer  of  a  casual 
hand,  be  the  employment  only  for  an 
hour  or  two,  must  incur  the  liability  of 
having  to  pay  him  compensation  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  service,  and  practically 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  workman  regularly 
employed,  who  is  probably  a  higher 
class  workman.  Under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  the  principle  is  reasonable, 
since  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  or  his  servants  is  involved 
in  the  injury  to  the  workman ;  but  when 
accidents  are  unconnected  with  neglig¬ 
ence,  as  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  this  principle  is  inequit¬ 
able.  The  question  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  but  we  hoped  that  the 


Committee  might  have  devised  a  more 
satisfactory  solution,  and  a  different 
scale  have  been  applied  in  the  case  of 
really  casual  hands,  a  principle  adopted 
by  the  Committee  in  reference  to  the 
aged  and  infirm.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  dealing  with 
the  election  of  remedies,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  proposed  limit  to 
be  placed  on  the  redemption  of  weekly 
payments,  will  tend  to  do  away  with 
some  cases  of  hardship.  In  the  Law 
Times,  March  7,  1903,  an  example 
was  given  of  a  case  of  considerable 
injustice  to  employers.  In  this  case  a 
man  claimed  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  250 1.,  and,  having  failed 
in  his  action,  obtained  an  award  under 
section  2  sub-section  4,  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  who  were  compelled  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charges  of  neglig¬ 
ence,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  their 
action,  found  themselves  saddled  with 
a  liability  to  pay  some  750£.,  in  place  !'of 
the  250£.  claimed  in  the  action.  We  do 
not,  however,  agree  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Committee  that  in  actions 
at  common  law  or  under  the  Employers* 
Liability  Act,  a  plea  may  be  set  up  that 
the  workman  has  an  adequate  remedy 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act ; 
such  a  plea  would  raise  questions  of  great 
difficulty  and  considerable  uncertainty. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  com¬ 
pensation,  we  desire  to  draw  attention 
to  a  point  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Oddfellows,  complaint  was  made  of 
the  pernicious  influence  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  was  having  Tupon 
the  funds  of  benefit  societies.  These 
societies  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  man 
fit  for  work  as  long  as  he  is  in  receipt 
of  compensation,  yet  since  compensation 
is  received  without  any  of  the  restrictions 
attending  sick  pay,  the  men  are  not  so 
anxious  to  return  to  work,  and  it  is 
obviously  not  their  interest  to  do  so 
until  they  are  at  least  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  earn  wages  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  half-pay  they  may  be 
receiving  as  compensation.  The  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  a  man  in  receipt  of 
sick  pay  are  a  direct  check  on  malinger¬ 
ing.  He  is  subject  to  surveillance,  he 
may  not  be  out  after  certain  hours, 
or  walk  more  than  a  certain  distance 
from  his  home,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  his  otium  is  enjoyed  with  a  certain  loss 
of  dignitas.  Now,  seeing  that  these  benefit 
societies  are  famed  for  their  excellent 
management,  and  that  their  rules  are 
framed  by  the  men  for  the  men  in  their 
own  interests,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Legislature  might  well  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  men’s  book,  and  that  some  system 
might  be  devised  by  which  a  man  in 
receipt  of  compensation  might  be  given 
a  similar  incentive  to  go  back  to  work. 
As  it  is,  the  benefit  societies  and  the- 
Act  often  work  to  their  mutual  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  two  are  independent, 
yet  the  benefit  society  often  is  guided 
by  the  payment  of  compensation  as  a 
test  of  capacity ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  an  arbitrator  is  trying  to 
compel  a  man  to  return  to  some  work 
by  reducing  compensation,  his  object  is 
frustrated  by  the  man’s  being  in  receipt 
of  sick  pay. 

The  Report  contains  some  very 
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practical  suggestions  as  to  the  time  for 
commencement  of  proceedings,  but  since 
it  states  that  the  “  notice  of  claim  ” 
shall  not  be  a  step  in  the  action,  and  as 
“  proceedings  ”  cannot  be  taken  without 
special  leave  after  the  expiration  of 
three  months,  it  will  be  well  in  the  Act 
to  define  what  step  is  to  be  deemed  the 
commencement  of  proceedings,  to  avoid 
questions  such  as  that  raised  in 
Parry  v.  Clements.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  the  functions  of  medi¬ 
cal  referees  are  very  important,  and 
tend  to  substitute  a  medical  tribunal 
for  the  present  quasi -judicial  tribunal 
which,  in  many  cases,  would  be  more 
effective.  In  paragraph  231,  however, 
a  clerical  error  seems  to  have  crept  into 
the  Report.  Where  a  workman  is  in 
receipt  of  weekly  payments,  and  a 
dispute  as  to  his  capacity  is  referred  to 
the  medical  referee,  the  Report  states 
that  the  opinion  of  the  referee  is  to  be 
conclusive  of  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
man  *  at  the  time  of  his  injury.”  It  is 
obvious  that  this  reference  might  be  made 
weeks  or  even  years  after  the  accident, 
and  the  question  to  be  determined  is 
the  workman’s  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  reference,  and  earlier  in  the  paragraph 
this  is  so  stated.  Before  the  Report 
takes  shape  in  legislation,  these  and 
other  minor  points  will  no  doubt  receive 
full  consideration,  but  attention  cannot 
be  too  soon  drawn  to  any  suggested 
amendments,  if  a  satisfactory  measure 
is  to  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature. 


NOTES. 


As  we  have  before  observed, 
Protection.  a  circumstance  militating 
against  the  adoption  of  pro¬ 
tective  works  in  many  parts  of  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  coast-line  is  the 
small  value  of  agricultural  land.  When 
the  value  of  such  property  becomes 
increased  by  the  extension  of  watering 
places,  or  by  the  development  of  new 
building  estates,  a  solution  for  the 
problem  is  at  once  afforded.  We  believe 
that  in  numerous  places  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  might  do  much  for  the  protection 
of  England  from  encroachment,  by  road 
construction  parallel  with  but  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  shore.  At  present 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  on  the 
coast  entirely  without  direct  means  of 
inter-communication.  An  example  of 
the  kind  is  furnished  by  the  towns 
of  Worthing,  Goring,  Littlehampton, 
Bognor,  and  intermediate  villages. 
Access  between  these  places  can  only 
be  obtained  by  circuitous  inland  routes, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  construction 
of  a  continuous  road  along  the  coast 
would  be  of  immense  convenience,  as 
well  as  serving  to  augment  the  value 
of  land  bordering  the  new  highway. 
If  the  local  authorities  were  to  acquire 
the  property  on  either  side  of  the  road 
at  the  present  nominal  value,  the 
investment  would  be  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  in  the  long  run.  The  cost  of  the 
road  and  protective  works  would  be 
repaid,  further  incursions  of  the  sea 
would  be  prevented,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  various  places  would  be  greatly 
increased.  We  have  here  considered 
merely  a  representative  case,  but  very 


similar  conditions  obtain  along  many 
other  parts  of  the  coast-line. 

In  an  article  which  recently 
of  the  Roads,  appeared  m  the  l  imes  on 

the  growth  of  electric  tram¬ 
ways,  it  was  stated  that  some  of  the 
municipalities  were  contemplating  the 
inauguration  of  parcels  and  goods  traffic, 
and  that  one  municipality  was  even 
considering  the  question  of  carrying 
coal.  This  appears  only  to  be  rumour 
at  present,  but  it  draws  attention  to 
a  matter  which  might  become  a  most 
serious  abuse.  As  it  is,  our  roads,  both 
in  towns  and  suburbs,  are  being  used  for 
nearly  every  purpose  except  that  for 
which  they  were  created.  They  form 
a  convenient  trough  in  which  to  lay 
all  pipes  and  wires,  and  are  generally 
kept  open  for  this  purpose.  Tramways 
rush  at  high  speeds  down  the  portion 
of  the  highway  which  is  not  opened  up, 
and  motor-cars  and  cycles  dash  at  higher 
speeds  past  the  tramways.  The  normal 
vehicular  traffic,  and  the  pedestrians, 
are  already  much  in  the  position  of  those 
who  engage  in  an  obstacle  race.  If 
goods  and  coal  traffic  is  to  be  added  to 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  roads,  a  serious 
condition  of  things  will  be  created,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  see  that  Tramway  Bills 
contain  clauses  restricting  the  munici¬ 
palities  from  engaging  in  goods  traffic. 
When  the  increase  is  considered  in  the 
number  of  tramway  passengers,  they 
having  only  amounted  to  759,466,000 
in  1896,  whereas  last  year  the  number 
carried  was  1,681,949,000,  some  idea  can 
be  obtained  of  what  parcels  and  goods 
traffic  on  the  roads  might  grow  to. 


The  extensive  use  of  elec- 
Arresterf  tricity  in  America  to  transmit 
power  over  long  distances 
by  overhead  wires  supported  on  wooden 
poles  or  iron  standards  has  brought 
into  prominence  the  importance  of 
studying  the  effects  of  the  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  the  pioneers  of  this 
method  of  transmitting  power  had  to 
overcome  was  the  constantly  recurring 
breakdown  of  the  system  due  to  short 
circuits  caused  by  miniature  lightning 
flashes  from  the  wires  to  the  nearest 
conductor  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
It  is  now  about  forty  years  ago  since 
Lord  Kelvin  showed,  by  means  of  his 
water- dropping  electrometer,  how  rapidly 
the  electric  pressure  in  the  air  varied 
with  the  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  even  on  days  when  the  sky  is 
clear.  This  rapid  and  erratic  variation 
of  pressure  with  height  makes  the  working 
of  transmission  lines,  especially  those 
which  vary  greatly  in  altitude  during 
their  course,  very  difficult.  Even  when 
the  line  is  not  working  the  electrical 
surges  set  up  in  the  wires  by  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  electricity  have  sometimes  been 
great  enough  to  do  serious  personal  injury 
to  the  officials  and  to  pierce  the  insula¬ 
tion  of  the  generators  and  transformers 
on  the  line.  To  get  over  this  difficulty 
“  lightning  arresters  ”  are  always  used. 
In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Electrical  Review 
of  New  York  Mr.  A.  D.  Adams  gives  a 
most  interesting  discussion  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  principles  on  which  these  appli¬ 
ances  are  supposed  to  act.  The  form 


of  arrester  which  has  come  into  gene) 
use  with  transmission  fines  in  Arner; 
consists  of  a  porcelain  slab  with  a  r 
of  small  brass  cylinders  placed  para': 
to  one  another  on  it  at  distances  of  abd; 
yV  in.  apart.  The  top  cylinder  is  c<i 
nected  with  the  transmission  wire,  a 
the  bottom  cylinder  is  connected  w\ 
an  earth  plate  exactly  similar  to  th«] 
used  with  lightning  conductors.  WF 
an  electric  wave  generated  by  atmosph© 
electricity  comes  along  the  wire  it  goes; 
earth  by  sparking  over  the  brass  cyfinde 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  l 
sufficient  distances  apart  to  prevc 
the  working  pressure  of  the  fine  fr( 
establishing  an  arc.  Mr.  Adams  sta) 
that  it  is  quite  an  ordinary  sight  to  i 
the  “  lightning  arresters  ”  at  a  stati! 
connected  with  a  long  transmission  1 
flash  “  scores  of  times  ”  during  a  thumb 
storm,  often  with  loud  reports,  and 
the  flashing  to  be  continuous  for  sevei 
minutes  at  a  time.  The  very  elabor> 
arrangements  of  these  safety  devk 
that  are  put  up  in  connexion  with  i! 
transmission  fines  show  that  electriciei 
are  now  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  of  t 
surges  due  to  atmospheric  electricity.  \ 


Paints  for  Some  interesting  results  .j 
structural  an  investigation  into  ’j 
Work'  durability  of  paints  for  J 
protection  of  structural  ironwork  willl] 
found  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  4 
Franklin  Institute  by  Mr.  Robert  J, 
chemist  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Read(| 
Railroad.  Three  types  of  paint  had  b<lj 
used  for  several  years  on  this  fine,  a: 
after  various  trials,  it  was  found  that  iri 
work  covered  with  one  variety  remain 
in  perfect  condition  after  some  four  yea 
service,  while  parts  of  the  same  structu; 
coated  with  another  quality  of  pai 
became  very  badly  corroded.  Th1' 
general  results  suggested  an  investigati 
to  determine  the  causes  of  the  variatic 
and  to  assist  in  the  establishment  o:< 
specification  for  paint  of  satisfaetd 
durability.  Chemical  analysis  threw  v 
little  light  on  the  subject,  and  res? 
was  had  to  microscopic  examinatit 
Marked  differences  were  then  observed 
the  sizes  of  the  particles  of  pigment, 
the  three  qualities  of  paint.  Full  p 
ticulars  of  the  investigation  are  given; 
the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,; 
which  our  readers  are  referred  ;  but  ; 
may  state  that  the  point  made  by  1 
author  of  the  paper  is  that  fineness  of  f 
pigment  is  a  very  important  element i 
the  durability  of  the  paint.  Natural 
the  finer  the  pigment,  the  slower  will  1 
the  drying  process,  and  there  is  a  degree 
fineness  beyond  which  drying  would  ] 
inconveniently  slow.  At  present, 
ordinary  inorganic  pigments  are  grouii 
the  fineness  is  so  far  below  the  point  j 
question  that  considerable  improvemej 
may  be  made  without  causing  any  risk] 
slow  drying. 

Owing  to  its  high  co? 

InpavUigber  the  use  of  indiarubber  as 

paving  material  can  ne>: 
become  general ;  but  in  limited  are: 
where  the  prevention  of  noise  is  ai 
important,  it  has  been  employed  wn 
considerable  satisfaction  and  ultimd 
economy.  Perhaps  the  most  familii 
example  of  such  paving  is  that  on  ti 
carriage-ways  passing  beneath  the  Eust?! 
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tel.  Laid  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
tury  ago,  at  a  cost  of  about  51.  8s.  6d. 

sq.  yd.,  the  rubber  covering 
ed  until  May,  1902,  when  the  original 
;kness  of  2  in.  had  been  reduced  in 
middle  of  the  roadway  to  about  1  in., 
L  to  f  in.  at  the  places  where  horses 
t  step  upon  it  from  the  macadam  road, 
consequence  of  the  increased  price  of 
iarubber  the  cost  of  covering  the 
riage-ways  with  the  same  quality  of 
terial  as  before  was  estimated  at 
2s.  6d.  per  sq.  yd.,  and  a  cheaper 
dity  was  substituted  at  very  little 
re  than  the  original  price.  The 
terial  adopted  is  vulcanised  rubber 
ilar  to  that  laid  down  in  1895  at 
llington  Court,  Knightsbridge,  where 
las  worn  well.  In  the  courtyard  of  the 
roy  Hotel  the  rubber  paving,  2  in. 
sk,  was  laid  at  a  cost  of  about  8 1,  8s, 
sq.  yd.  In  all  the  above  cases 
amounts  mentioned  are  exclusive 
concrete  foundation  work.  During 
:  life  of  the  paving  at  Euston  the 
;rage  cost  of  maintenance  has  been 
\  than  3£d.  per  sq.  yd.  per  annum. 
)m  these  notes  it  becomes  cleaT  that 
iarubber  paving  is  by  no  means  an 
ravagant  luxury. 


Theatre  Liverpool  has  wisely  taken 
eguiations  up  the  question  of  theatre 

,  Liverpool.  ga|ety  due  Tegard  to 

dern  requirements  and  the  'lessons 
rat  from  the  Chicago  fire  some  nine 
>nths  back.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
;  other  larger  provincial  cities  were 
adopt  rules  of  similar  tenor.  Bir- 
ngham  and  Manchester,  Wfe  believe, 
ve  recently  revised  'their  ‘regulations, 
)se  of  Birmingham  being  essentially 
a  modern  character.  But  where 
rised  rules  are  really  more  required 
in  in  the  large  provincial  centres  is  in 
}  medium-steed  provincial  towns  that 
chaps  have  one  or  two  theatres  at  the 
>st,  and  perhaps  an  additional  variety 
Satre.  It  is  in  towns  of  medium  size 
at  there  is  so  much  neglect  at  the 
asent  moment.  We  may  take  the 
poitunity  of  observing,  however,  that 
ate  ought  to  be  some  “  model  ”  regula- 
ns  rfor  adoption  in  all  centres,  so  that 
a  theatre  manager,  and  more  particu- 
•ly  the  touring  manager,  does  not  find 
olself  met  with  a  curious  variety  of 
quirements  in  the  various  places  in 
lich  he  wishes  to  do  business.  As 
is,  one  provincial  centre  requires 
rinklers ;  another  does  not  require 
rinklers,  but  will  not  allow  any  scenery 
to  the  theatre  that  is  not  “  flame- 
oof.”  One  centre  requires  a  certain 
iss  of  electrical  safeguards ;  another 
quires  a  different  variety.  Surely  the 
ne  has  arrived  to  standardise  the 
quirements  as  to  theatres,  and  there 
ould  be  no  great  difficulty  in  doing 
is  if  the  theatres  be  classified  according 
their  size  and  their  position  in  relation 
public  thoroughfares.  Of  course  it 
well  known  that  the  regulations  of 
e  London  County  Council  frequently 
rve  as  a  model  in  the  provinces,  but 
ese  regulations  are  not  necessarily 
iplicable  everywhere  to  provincial 
quirements ;  in  fact,  very  much  the 
verse,  as  the  disadvantages  as  to  site 
i  many  provincial  theatres  require 
»ecial  treatment,  if  even  an  ordinary 
nount  of  safety  is  to  be  attained. 


Architects  and  An  important  discussion 
Elementary  took  place  last  week  at  the 
Sc  00  '  meeting  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Herts  County  Council 
as  to  the  employment  of  an  architect 
to  prepare  plans  for  and  carry  out  the 
erection  of  a  new  “  provided  ”  school  at 
Watford.  It  appears  from  the  report 
in  the  Watford  Observer  that  one  party 
proposed  that  the  work  should  be  done 
by  an  architect,  another  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  County  Surveyor.  For¬ 
tunately  it  was  decided  that  an  architect 
should  be  employed  ;  but  it  was  decided, 
as  regards  the  erection  of  a  “  provided  ” 
school  at  Bushey,  adjoining  Watford, 
that  the  County  Surveyor  should  do 
the  work.  The  business  of  the  county 
surveyor  is  mainly  concerned  with  main 
roads,  and  this  work  alone,  if  it  is  to  be 
done  properly,  is  quite  enough  for  one 
official.  But  for  the  satisfactory  erection 
of  a  school  an  architect  should  be 
employed,  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject,  and  not  a  surveyor  who  is  an 
engineer  by  profession,  and  who  is  an 
amateur  as  an  architect.  The  question 
is  one  of  more  than  local  importance,  and 
we  think  the  Institute  should  consider  the 
matter,  because  the  proper  course  for  a 
county  council  is  to  appoint  an  architect 
to  do  their  architectural  work,  either 
permanently  or  for  each  building  as 
required. 

We  have  received  a  report, 
BuiidingPcase.  published  in  the  Caye  Times , 

of  September  6,  of  a  case  of 
Skippon  v.  De  Witt,  which  contains 
the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  J.  H. 
de  Villiers,  in  the  First  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  the  same  questions  of 
building  law  are  cropping  up  the  world 
over.  The  action  was  brought  by  a 
builder  against  an  architect  to  recover 
damages  for  incorrect  quantities  supplied 
by  the  defendant,  who  had  acted  both 
as  architect  and  quantity  surveyor  for 
the  building  owner.  This  question  has 
more  than  once  come  before  the  English 
Court,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
and  it  has  been  decided  over  and  over 
again  that  when  there  has  been  no  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  quantity  surveyor, 
the  builder  cannot  recover  if  the 
quantities  are  incorrect.  This  was  also 
the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  de  Villiers, 
who  appears,  however,  not  to  have 
relied  on  any  of  the  English  decisions, 
but  rather  to  have  treated  the  case  as  a 
novel  one.  Possibly  it  may  be  so  in  the 
Cape  Court,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  decision  of  some  import¬ 
ance  for  practitioners  in  South  Africa. 


For  the  past  seventeen  years, 
CAbbey.d  through  the  energy  of  the 
Rector,  what  remains  of  the 
grand  Abbey  Church  of  Croyland,  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Fens,  has  been  gradually 
repaired,  the  work  having  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  John  Thompson  and  Co., 
of  Peterborough.  The  lead  roof  cover¬ 
ing  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave — now 
used  as  a  parish  church— was  pronounced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pearson  to  be  in  a  very 
bad  state,  its  thrust  also  endangering 
the  side  walls.  This  it  is  estimated  will 
require  a  sum  of  537 1.  to  properly  repair, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  240£.  is  wanted 
for  two  new  windows  on  the  south  side. 


For  these  sums,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
more  important,  an  urgent  appeal  is  now 
made,  and  considering  the  great  interest 
of  the  building  as  a  national  monument, 
and  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to- 
preserve  it  to  us  in  recent  years,  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  required' 
sum  may  be  forthcoming.  The  sum  is 
a  comparatively  small  one,  and  should  be 
easily  raised  if  the  needs  of  the  building 
are  made  widely  known.  All  suras  should 
be  sent  to  Rev.  T.  H.  de  Boeuf,  the  Rector 
of  Croyland. 

The  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  which 
T1at  Brussels!6’  stands  at  the  north-east 

corner  of  the  Place  Royal  at 
Brussels,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
State,  so  that  the  house  and  garden 
may  be  added  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Palace  which  adjoins  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  royal  dwelling  and  grounds.  The 
demolition  of  the  building  will  take 
something  away  from  the  symmetry  of 
the  Place  Royal,  since  the  Belle  Vur  is 
a  kind  of  wing  corresponding  with  a 
similar  building  on  the  north-west 
side.  With  the  Belle  Vue  will  also 
disappear  what  may  be  considered  a 
historical  hotel,  for  in  1776  Maria  Theresag 
Empress  of  Austria,  granted  to  Philip 
de  Profit  the  portion  of  the  grounds 
of  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  on  condition 
that  he  should  build  on  it  in  pre¬ 
scribed  style  a  large  hotel  for  travellers? 
In  1779  Charles  de  Loraine  granted  a. 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  hotel  for 
the  purpose  of  a  terrace.  So  that  the 
Belle  Vue  has  been  an  hotel  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  during  its  existence 
has  been  the  resting-place  for  all  sorts  of 
travellers,  royal  and  otherwise.  With 
it  will  disappear  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  kind  of  old-fashioned  hotels — 
spacious,  quiet,  comfortable — containing 
the  comfort  of  the  modern  caravanseraig 
without  its  size,  noise,  and  railway- 
station  atmosphere. 

We  read  that  an  American 
RNorthan?aa11’  gentleman  has  purchased 

Rushton  Hall,  near  Ketter¬ 
ing,  of  late  years  the  property  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Clarke-Thornhill.  Rushton  Hall, 
one  of  our  finest  examples  of  domestic 
architecture,  was  originally  built  in  the 
XVth  century  by  an  ancestor  of  the  great 
building  squire,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham; 
to  that  period  belong  the  great  hall  with 
its  circular  bay,  and  portions  of  the 
lower  two  stories.  In  1594-5  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham  enlarged  the  house,  and  inserted 
his  device  of  the  trefoil,  the  “  foliis  langu - 
entibus  herba  ”  of  his  kinsman’s  epitaph,, 
with  the  figures  “  1595  ”  in  the  straight- 
gables.  The  dates  “  1610,”  “  1618,”' 
and  “  1626  ”  in  other  gables  of  somewhat 
similar  detail  commemorate  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house,  and  after  the  then 
prevalent  style,  by  the  Cockaynes,  of 
whom  Sir  William  Cockayne,  Knight,, 
elected  Lord  Mayor  in  1619,  had  bought 
the  property,  about  360  acres  in  extent, 
after  its  confiscation  in  1605  from  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham’s  son,  Francis,  for  his 
complicity  in  the  “  Gunpowder  Plot.” 
The  Cockaynes  possessed  the  estate  until 
the  close  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  when 
it  passed  to  Sir  William’s  descendant^ 
Lord  Cullen.  An  illustration  in  our 
columns  of  November  3,  1888,  shows 
the  main  elevation  of  Rushton  Hall,. 
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with  the  galleried  screen  which  connects 
the  two  wings  and  so  encloses  the  quad¬ 
rangle.  Rushton  had  belonged  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Treshams  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  VI.  ;  after  the  decapita¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  after  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  it  was  seized  by 
the  Crown,  but  was  restored  by  King 
Henry  VII.  to  John  Tresham.  In  a 
distant  corner  of  the  park,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  avenue  of  box  and  yew  trees,  whence 
the  “  straining  eye  ”  may  see  the  Field  of 
Naseby,  is  the  singular  building  known 
as  the  Triangular  Lodge,  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  in  1593-5,  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Builder  of  July  21,  1883, 
after  measured  drawings  by  Mr.  J. 
Alfred  Gotch.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Dryden  wrote  parts  of  “  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther  ”  at  Rush  ton. 


The  Castle,  During  recent  excavations 

Newcastle-  have  been  found  some 

under-Lyme.  •  e  ,,  t  ■,  ,• 

remains  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Castle,  whereof  it  was  believed 
aill  vestiges  had  been  quite  destroyed. 
The  remains  consist  of  about  12  ft.  of 
walling,  having  a  return  of  the  same 
length,  built  with  off-sets,  and  con¬ 
structed  of  the  local  red  sand-stone.  The 
Castle,  first  erected  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  Xlth  century,  was  exchanged  by 
King  Stephen  to  Ranulph  de  Gernons, 
Earl  of  Chester,  for  the  old  Castle, 
commonly  known  as  John  o’  Gaunt’s,  at 
Chesterton,  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  fabric  was  repaired  and  enlarged 
temp ■  John,  who  in  1206  visited  the 
ifortress,  which  on  the  Borough  seal 
appears  as  a  many-gabled  building, 
largely  constructed  of  timber.  Leland 
mentions  the  survival  of  one  great  tower 
in  1530.  The  Castle  was  pulled  down 
after  the  Civil  War ;  of  late  years  a  part 
of  the  site,  known  as  Castle-hill,  has 
been  occupied  by  some  foundry  works. 

illustrations  At  the  Fine  Art  Society 
of  the  there  is  on  view  a  collection 
Channel  islands.  water-colour  drawings  by 
Mr.  Wimbush  illustrating  the  Channel 
Islands.  Without  perhaps  rising  to  what 
may  be  called  the  poetry  of  water-colour 
art,  these  are  very  charming  drawings 
illustrating  many  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  scenes,  and  the  artist  treats  all 
classes  of  subjects  with  success — old 
streets,  views  of  hill  and  bay,  and  garden 
scenes  with  masses  of  flowers  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  ;  the  exception  perhaps  is  in  the 
one  or  two  which  are  purely  sea-pieces — 
rough  weather  pictures,  not  very  power¬ 
ful  as  sea-painting.  Many  of  the  quieter 
scenes,  in  which  the  blue  Channel  sea 
forms  a  framework  to  lovely  coast  nooks 
surrounded  by  hills,  are  most  attractive, 
and  the  view  of  “  The  Town  Church,  St. 
Peter  Port,  Guernsey”  (36)  shows  how 
well  Mr.  Wimbush  can  paint  architecture. 
The  assemblage  of  greenhouses  which 
make  Guernsey  a  kind  of  conservatory 
have  been  judiciously  ignored.  One 
result  of  the  exhibition  may  be  to  lead 
some  more  holiday-makers  to  turn  their 
thoughts  towards  the  Channel  Islands, 
here  portrayed  in  so  attractive  a  form. 


Reopening  of  St.  Chad’s  Cathedral, 
Birmingham. — St.  Chad’s  Cathedral  has  been 
closed  for  a  few  weeks  while  the  interior  has 
been  renovated.  The  builders’  work  has  been 
done  bv  Messrs.  J.  Barnsley  and  Son,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Keogh, 
architect,  of  London. 


BROCKLEY  BRANCH  LIBRARY  COM¬ 
PETITION. 

The  drawings  comprising  the  designs,  thirteen 
in  number,  submitted  in  limited  competition 
for  the  proposed  library  to  be  erected  upon  a 
site  adjoining  Crofton  Park  station,  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  public  at  Catford  Town  Hall 
during  the  present  week.  The  competition  has 
been  instituted  by  the  Public  Libraries  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Borough  of  Lewisham,  and 
although  the  Committee  is  intrusted  with  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  considered  itself  under  any  obligation 
to  secure  technical  advice  in  the  matter;  the 
Committee  has  organised  the  conduct  of  the 
competition,  and  has  adjudicated  upon  the 
designs  submitted.  No  premiums  were  offered, 
and  the  statement  of  the  Committee’s  require¬ 
ments,  which,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  site, 
were  supplied  to  invi'ei  competitors,  are  so 
brief  that  they  may  be  here  quoted  in  full : — 

“  The  Committee  invite  designs  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  branch  lending  library,  including  reading  and  news 
rooms,  also  separate  reading-room  for  juvenile  readers 
(but  without  a  reference  library’),  also  with  caretaker's 
rooms,  on  an  acquired  site  pt  Brockley  (see  ground  plan 
inclosed).  The  buildings  to  be  planned  with  a  view  to 
the  best  utilisation  of  the  site  and  possible  future  extra 
accommodation ;  the  cost,  including  fixtures,  fittings, 
architect's  and  quantity  surveyor’s  fees,  is  not  to  exceed 
4,500/.” 

The  site  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  success¬ 
ful  planning.  It  is  a  right-angle  corner  site 
with  a  building  frontage  of  about  30  ft.  only, 
on  Brockley  main  road,  and  of  about  104  ft.  on 
Dar field -road,  which  we  understand  to  be  an 
unimportant  bye  street.  At  that  end  of  Darfield- 
road  frontage  which  is  remote  from  Brockley- 
road,  the  site  is  some  82  ft.  deep,  so  th  t  the 
building  lines  show  a  triangle  with  a  truncated 
apex  on  the  chief  roadway.  The  competitors 
have  had  to  decide  whether  they  should  contrive 
their  main  entrance  in  the  30  ft.  frontage  upon 
the  important  Brockley-road,  or  consider  this 
sentiment  immaterial  when  opposed  to  .the 
greater  economy  and  convenience  of  plan 
afforded  by  arranging  the  main  entrance 
opposite  the  heart  of  the  site  in  Darfield- 
street.  On  this  point  competitors  have  proved 
themselves  divided  in  opinion,  and  it  may 
further  be  said  that  the  limit  of  cost 
mentioned  in  the  “  Memoranda  of  Instruc¬ 
tions”  has  been  to  a  very  large  extent  ignored 
by  them.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  designs  could 
be  carried  out  for  a  sum  approximating  to  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  Committee. 

The  design  which  has  been  numbered  9 — 
the  work  of  Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  of  Gray’s  Inn — 
has  been  selected  by  the  Committee,  and  we 
understand  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Guy  as 
architect  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Council. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  considering  the 
drawings  submitted  by  Mr.  Guy,  that  the 
Committee  have  been  guided  in  their  choice 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Guy’s  design  is  the  least 
objectionable  of  those  few  designs  in  which  are 
found  combined  a  main  entrance  into  Brockley- 
road  and  a  character  and  dimensions  which  hold 
out  some  hope  that  the  work  may  be  executed 
at  the  stipulated  price.  These  advantages 
Mr.  Guy’s  design  offers;  but  we  find  it  hard  to 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  the  result  of 
the  competition.  The  selected  design  entirely 
lacks  character  and  style  in  its  architecture, 
and  shows  few  conveniences  in  plan.  A  lobby 
immediately  inside  the  entrance  gives  direct 
access  to  a  wide  corridor  in  continuation  of  it, 
which  affords  access  to  reading  and  magazine 
rooms  on  the  left,  and  forms  a  space 
for  borrowers  using  the  lending  library, 
whose  counter  limits  this  space,  upon  the  right. 
This  counter  is  36  ft.  long,  and  the  lending 
library  is  16  ft.  9  in.  wide.  The  reading-room 
for  juveniles  is  at  the  end  of  this  space,  opposite 
the  entrance  lobby,  and  has  a  separate  entrance 
from  Darfield-street.  All  reading-rooms  are 
well  placed  for  thorough  supervision  from  the 
lending  counter,  but  there  is  no  librarian’s 
room  or  office,  work-room,  binding,  or  other 
room  or  store  on  the  ground  floor.  A  staircase 
opening  into  the  staff  entrance  lobby  leads  to  an 
ill-lighted  basement  apartment  allocated  to 
“  staff,”  with  lavatory  accommodation  con¬ 
venient  thereto.  The  requirements  of  the 
elevations,  rather-  than  the  needs  of  the  care¬ 
taker,  surely  have  endowed  that  official  with  a 
suit  occupying  an  upper  floor  placed  over  the 
salient  portions  of  the  building,  consisting  in 
scullery,  kitchen,  offices,  living-room,  and  two 
bedrooms.  The  style  of  the  building  shows 
Elizabethan  proclivities,  with  a  Dutch  gable, 
and  is  rendered  in  red  brick  and  in  what  would 
suggest  itself  to  be  Bath  stone,  but  which  we 


understand  to  be  intended  as  Portland  ste 
Tue  design  lacks  distinction  or  scholars) 
The  requirements  as  to  future  extension  seen 
have  been  disregarded. 

We  will  do  no  more  than  refer  to  \ 
design  numbered  8,  which  shows  a  schok 
elevation  in  Portland  stone  of  a  two-stot 
building — an  impracticable  quality  in  a  libi 
of  this  size  and  character ;  or  to  the  design  n , 
bered  5,  also  in  Portland  stone,  an  elabo» 
design  of  merit,  which  soars  beyond  pro, 
matters  of  cost  (though  not  disdaining  to  jusii 
a  conspicuous  but  really  well-devised  tower.', 
a  gas  meter  and  the  caretaker’s  stairs) ;  oi| 
the  drawings  numbered  3,  wherein  are  shi 
forcibly  delineated  elevations,  simple  and  mq 
mental,  in  brick  with  economical  Portland  s'j 
dressings,  but  with  plans  which  are  fatuous  il 
impossible. 

The  designs  in  which  competitors  1| 
arranged  their  main  entrance  in  Darfield-st: 
are  for  the  most  part  too  elaborate  nd  costly,^ 
of  dimensions  which  place  them  outside  considi 
tion,  but  we  think  it  would  have  been  we] 
the  committee  had  disabused  its  mind  ok 
obvious  prejudice  against  the  entrance  f 
Darfield-street.  When  all  is  said,  the  3'i 
frontage  of  a  building  will  not  predominate 
100-ft.  frontage  because  its  entrance  is  plfl 
there.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  absence  ok] 
entrance  on  the  Brockley-road  frontage  g| 
just  that  importance  to  the  Darfield  fromi 
which  may  detach  the  building  from  its  hon] 
surroundings.  If  the  committee  had  seeni 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  they  might  b 
fixed  their  choice  on  the  design  numbered  elel; 
and  thereby  have  obtained  an  econom 
building  with  an  eminently  convenient  ; 
not  elaborated  plan,  and  an  elevation  w\ 
would  have  a  sufficiently  monumental  cliaraq 
without  any  suggestion  of  extravagance.  ] 
author  of  this  design  has  placed  his  entrana. 
Darfield-street,  somewhat  remote  from  Brock 
road.  A  compact  lobby  gives  entrance  om 
right  hand  to  news  and  reading-room  and  onj 
left  to  the  junior  readers’ -room,  and  leads  die 
into  the  space  allotted  to  borrowers,  j 
counter  and  the  lending  library  are  on  the  r 
hand,  and  upon  the  left  hand  is  space  desig 
to  be  occupied  by  a  future  reference  library 
other  extension  of  the  buildings.  There  ) 
small  librarian’s  office  convenient  to  >1 
counter,  a  work-room  and  lavatory  accesei 
from  the  lending  library.  A  separate  entrij 
and  apartments  for  the  caretaker  are  arraifi 
on  the  first  floor,  affording  a  gable  over  i 
entrance  bay.  The  roofs  are  finished  by  e® 
a  reasonable  economy  ignored  by  all,  or  alii 
all,  other  competitors. 

We  are  afraid  the  committee  has  misses 
chance  of  securing  for  Brockley  a  well-desigij 
economical,  and  convenient  library,  and  wh 
accountable  for  the  erection  of  a  building  wij 
lacks  character  and  practical  convenience^ 
plan. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  devotes  some  space' 
illustrations  of  electric  light  standards  i 
fittings  by  different  firms,  under  the  gen 
title  “  Electric  Light  and  the  metal  crafti 
the  writing,  however,  is  little  more  thamj 
appendage  to  the  illustrations.  Some  of ) 
designs  are  good  ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  fj 
class  inventive  artistic  character  about  til 
and  this  is  hardly  surprising  when  we  consj 
that  they  are  only  the  productions  of 
and  that  no  artist’s  name  is  given  in  Conner 
with  any  one  of  them.  The  most  distinl 
characteristic  things  are  the  wood  fittings  9 
by  Mr.  Henry,  some  of  which  we  have  alrd 
noticed  with  approval.  “  Northumberland  i, 
some  Artists  ”  ;  “  The  National  Galleryij 
Scotland  ”  (especially  in  regard  to  its  Fr« 
paintings);  and  “George  Morland,”  arei 
subjects  of  three  other  articles.  The  ( 
connexion  between  France  and  Scotland 
XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries  would  havei 
one  to  expect  an  even  larger  represents!' 
of  French  art  of  that  period,  in  Scotland,  ti 
actually  exists  ;  but  the  Scottish  gallery  inch 
some  very  fine  and  celebrated  works  of  Watt! 
notably  his  “  Fete  Champetre,”  with  its  cun' 
and  dramatic  contrast  between  the  stiffly  v 
and  brocaded  living  persons  and  the  l 
stone  nymph  on  the  terrace  wall.  Was  -• 
intentional  satire  on  Watteau’s  part,  or  i 
his  nymph  merely  decorative  ?  We  do  c 
know  whether  Mr.  Cundall,  who  writes  ■ 
article  on  Morland,  does  not  give  a  rai 
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aggerated  estimate  of  his  genius— that  is, 
what  might  have  been  possible  to  him  had 
avoided  dissipation  and  low  company.  The 
)t  that  he  had  those  preferences  seems  rather 
indication  that  his  genius  was  not  of  the 
jhest,  or  it  would  have  held  him  above  that 
id  of  life. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  includes  an  article 
Mr.  Binyon  on  “  Drawings  of  the  Norwich 
hool  at  the  British  Museum,”  with  illustra- 
'ns  of  two  fine  and  interesting  drawings  by 
tman  and  Crome  respectively.  Mr.  C'louston’s 
Vlinor  English  Furniture  Makers”  (III.) 
a,ls  with  the  work  of  Ince  and  Mayhew, 
o,  judging  from  the  illustrations  given’ 
iy  be  said  to  have  represented  the  faults  of 
ippendale  (which  were  very  serious  ones) 
bhout  his  merits.  The  style  of  these  is  about 
bad  as  can  be,  and  it  is  time  that  the  fashion 
admiring  this  kind  of  work  was  given  up. 
1  J.  H.”  writes  an  article  on  the  Ionides 
flection,  an  article  containing  some  good 
tical  suggestions.  While  we  agree  with 
n  that  Rousseau  is  very  unequal,  we  should 
;gest  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  Diaz, 
tead  of  merely  dismissing  him  as  an  over-rated 
inter.  Diaz  at  his  best  is  so  remarkable  a 
dscape- painter,  with  a  style  so  intellectual 
1  so  especially  his  own,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ir-rate  him  ;  but  it  is  not  very  often  that 
u  find  him  at  his  best.  What  the  writer  means 
calling  that  farceur  Monticelli  a  follower  of 
iz,  and  suggesting  that  Diaz  will  ultimately 
placed  below  him,  we  cannot  imagine,  except 
it  art-critics  seem  in  the  present  day  to  be 
irely  going  off  their  heads  in  the  perversity 
seei  <g  beauty  in  what  is  crude  and  ugly, 
article  on  the  lace  collection  of  Mr.  Black- 
•ne  is  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  some 
st  curious  figured  lace  (Venetian  point) 
strating  the  Story  of  Judith,  and  also  the 
er  unsuitability  of  figures  to  lace- work ; 

1  illustrations  also  of  some  perfectly  exquisite 
3  of  purely  decorative  work  in  the  same 
js  of  lace. 

L'he  most  interesting  illustrations  in  the 
•liner  Architekturwelt  are  those  of  the  restora- 
1,  by  Professor  Otzen,  of  the  ancient  brick 
nastery  chapel  of  Heiligengrabe ;  a  fine 
ce  of  work  with  a  lofty  stepped  gable  at 
h  end,  and  a  heavy  brick  vaulted  interior 
the  lower  portion,  which  has  been  repaired, 
ointed,  and  decorated.  Among  the  modern 
ldings  illustrated,  a  very  pleasing  one  is 
school  and  master’s  house  in  the  Christian- 
isse,  Berlin,  by  Herr  Hoffmann.  Here  at 
3t  there  are  none  of  those  architectural 
lies  which  so  often  disfigure  modern  German 
ldings  ;  it  is  a  lofty  r""l  -  shaped  fagade, 
fectly  plain  except  in  the  three  gables  which 
wn  the  centre  and  wings,  where  a  specially 
iched  treatment  contrasts  effectively  with 
expanse  of  plain  wall  below.  Two  illustra- 
as  of  sculpture  from  the  Berlin  art-exhibi- 
n  of  this  year  are  very  good  ;  a  bull  in  bas- 
ef  by  Herr  Splieth,  and  a  “  Kugelspieler,” 
lude  youth  balancing  a  ball  on  his  arm  ; 
;h  these  have  a  classic  purity  and  dignity 
line  which  is  essentially  sculpturesque, 
ere  is  some  really  good  furniture  from  the 
Louis  Exhibition,  designed  by  a  Berlin 
hitect,  Herr  Nachtlicht,  and  something 
v  and  effective  in  the  way  of  a  fence  and 
ling  in  front  of  a  street  house,  designed  by 
I.  Berndt  and  Lange.  Those  who  are 
icerned  in  providing  decorative  house- 
lings  should  look  at  this ;  it  contains  a  good 
d  of  suggestion. 

[n  Technics ,  Mr.  H.  F.  Parshall  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
bart  commence  a  serial  article  upon  “  The 
shanics  of  Heavy  Electric  Traction,”  dealing 
efly  with  train  resistances  at  various  uniform 
feds.  Several  diagrams  are  given  containing 
ves  based  upon  results  afforded  by  the  high- 
fed  line  at  Zossen,  the  Central  London 
ilway,  the  City  and  South  London  Railway, 

1  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
ilway,  and  other  lines.  These  diagrams 
iw  that  there  is  now  a  fairly  general  agree- 
nt  among  engineers  as  to  the  total  tractive 
stance  on  well-built  modern  railways  and 
ler  normal  conditions.  This  series  will 
followed  with  interest,  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
reasing  employment  of  electric  traction. 
Short  contribution  by  Mr.  Percy  Longmuir 
Js  with  the  “  Influence  of  Casting  Tempera- 
e  on  the  Properties  of  Metals,”  and  may  be 
arded  as  the  continuation  of  a  paper  read 
the  writer  in  1903  before  the  Iron  and  Steel 
titute.  Since  that  year  the  investigations 
he  been  continued  to  the  examination  of 
ious  commercially  pure  metals,  and  the 
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results  now  stated  represent  matter  that  has 
not  been  published  heretofore.  The  value 
of  the  present  records  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  fragile  metal  like  zinc, 
a  fall  in  casting  temperature  of  only  37  deg.  C. 
was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  maximum 
stress  equivalent  to  986  lb.  per  square  inch. 
Variations  in  the  case  of  aluminium  appear  to  be 
chiefly  shown  on  the  extensibility  of  the  metal, 
while  the  highest  maximum  stress  in  copper 
•  is  coincident  with  the  lowest  casting  tempera¬ 
ture  adopted  by  the  writer.  “  Dampness  in 
Houses  ”  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  article 
by  Mr.  Rufus  E.  Marsden,  who  presents  a  se  ies 
of  notes  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dampness. 
The  suggestions  made  are  familiar  to  all 
practising  architects,  but  should  be  of  service 
to  students.  Mr.  E.  Fiander  Etchells  continues 
his  series  on  the  “  Theory  of  Structural  Design,” 
devoting  attention!  to  “  Pillar  Formula-.” 
The  object  of  the  chapter  is  to  compare  Gordon’s 
formula  with  a  rule  given  in  a  previous  instal¬ 
ment,  and  to  elucidate  the  application  of  Mr. 
Shaler-Smith’s  sliding  factor  of  safety  formula 
to  Gordon’s  rule.  This  is  essentially  a  chapter 
that  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  those 
preceding  and,  probably,  succeeding  it.  There 
are  several  other  articles  of  considerable  interest 
in  the  same  issue,  especially  “  Electric  Lamps,” 
by  Mr.  James  Swinburne,  wherein  the  Nernst 
lamp  is  fully  described  ;  “  The  Chemical 

Analysis  of  High  Speed  Steels  and  Alloys,” 
by  Mr.  Fred  Ibbotson,  a  subject  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  mechanical  engineers ;  “  Electric 

Waves,”  being  Part  III.  of  a  series,  by  Professor 
J.  A.  Fleming  ;  and  “  Starting  Resistances 
for  Shunt  Motors,”  by  Mr.  George  W.  Howe,  a 
short  contribution  giving  rules  for  the  design 
of  such  apparatus. 

Public  Works  contains  an  admirable  article  on 
“  The  Public  Baths  of  Ancient  Rome,”  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Ashby,  jun.,  of  the  newly-estab¬ 
lished  British  school  at  Rome,  who  has  been 
several  times  a  contributor  to  our  own  columns 
on  subjects  of  Roman  archaeology.  The 
electrification  of  steam  railways  is  the  subject 
of  a  long  article  by  Mr.  F  F.  Bennett,  containing 
a  large  number  of  statistics  as  to  comparative 
cost  of  steam  and  electric  working,  and  other 
questions  incident  to  the  subject.  Mr. Bennett 
thinks  that  an  accelerated  and  more  frequent 
service  could  be  obtained  on  the  electrical 
system,  which  would  result  in  a  much  higher 
per  centage  of  passenger  load  in  relation  to  the 
means  employed  to  convey  them.  It  does 
seem,  as  he  says,  rather  absurd  to  employ  a 
conveyance  of  200  tons  weight  to  convey 
2\  tons  of  people  about,  and  that  is  what  he 
maintains  that  the  present  train  system,  on 
the  average,  amounts  to.  But  we  do  not  see 
that  electrically  worked  railways  could  do  so 
much  to  modify  this  condition  of  things.  The 
composition  of  trains  should  be  a  little  more 
elastic.  Except  on  long  distance  journeys, 
there  are  certain  times  of  the  day  when  trains 
are  always  full,  and  others  when  they  are 
generally  nearly  empty.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  extra  work  and  time  entailed  in  altering 
the  composition  of  trains  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  saving  in  haulage.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  article  the  author  threatens 
us  with  the  bogey  of  State  ownership  of  railways, 
which  is  every  now  and  then  put  forth  by 
railway  economy  theorists  ;  and  against  which 
we  protest.  The  public  would  not  be  nearly 
so  well  served  by  the  State  as  it  is  by  most 
(though  certainly  not  all)  of  the  great  railway 
companies.  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  the  engineer 
to  the  Dover  Harbour  Works,  contributes 
a  long  and  amply  illustrated  article  on  the 
subject  of  groynes  for  the  preservation  and 
regulation  of  sea-beaches,  which  is  attracting 
so  much  attention  at  present. 

In  the  Independent  Review  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall 
writes  a  very  good  article  under  the  title 
“  Housing :  Lessons  from  Germany.”  The 
Lesson  from  Germany  is  put  definitely  in  the 
form  of  the  plan  for  suburban  improvements  of 
the  town  of  Kastel,  in  which  the  plan  is  coloured 
to  show  “  existing  buildings,”  “  buildings  to  be 
removed,”  “  close  building,”  and  “  open 
building.”  The  point  is  that  in  Germany  the 
town  authorities  put  forth  a  carefully  considered 
plan,  on  a  comprehensive  scheme,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  town,  and  that  such  a  plan 
includes  the  reservation  of  certain  streets  and 
areas  from  close  building  in  long  rows  of  houses. 
Commenting  on  their  example,  Mr.  Horsfall 
says : — 

“  It  will  not  suffice  to  ensure  that  in  new  districts  the 
dwellings  shall  be  free  from  structural  defects  and 
faults,  shall  be  adequately  lighted,  ventilated,  and 
supplied  with  wholesome  water  and  with  sanitary 
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arrangements.  Far  more  than  this  must  be  done.  The 
new  districts  must  be  so  wholesome  and  pleasant,  that 
few  or  none  of  their  inhabitants  shall  be  tempted  to  get 
drunk,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  the  influence  of  their  environment.  The  building 
of  long  unbroken  terraces  of  small  houses  must  be 
stopped.  All  dwellings  must  have  within  easy  reach  a 
broad,  tree-planted  street,  and  a  pleasant  open  space, 
where  parents  and  children  may  get  air  and  exercise, 
and  feel  glad  that  they  are  alive.  One  of  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved,  if  the  new  parts  of  towns  are  to  be 
made  and  kept  wholesome,  is  that  of  ensuring  that  the 
dwellings  of  people  of  different  social  classes  shall  be 
intermixed.  The  experience  of  all  large  English  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  shows  that  a  high  degree  of  civilisation 
cannot  exist  in  a  large  district  which  contains  only  the 
dwellings  of  working  people.  In  such  districts,  grave 
evils  are  caused  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
each  family  of  kinds  of  life  fuller  than  that  which  it  lives. 

,  An^>  as  where  each  house  is  small,  the  streets  are  neces¬ 
sarily  narrow,  and  little  or  no  planted  open  space  can  be 
supplied,  ignorance  of  nature  as  well  as  of  full  human 
life  necessarily  prevails.” 

Further  on,  in  reference  to  the  same  point, 
after  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  having  com¬ 
prehensive  “  extension  plans  ”  of  towns,  Mr. 
Horsfall  says  : — 

“  I  know  that  at  present  in  Manchester,  and  doubtless 
the  same  kind  of  feeling  is  found  in  other  towns,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  providing  wholesome  dwellings,  are  prevented 
from  building  by  the  conviction  that,  if  they  provided 
a  number  of  well-built,  well-arranged  dwellings,  these 
could  not  long  be  wholesome  and  pleasant  homes,  because 
before  long  they  would  be  ruined  by  the  miserable 
surroundings  and  the  foul  air  which  our  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  at  present  allow  to  invade  all  new  districts.  If 
professional  builders  and  well-to-do  persons  of  public 
spirit  did  not  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  dwellings, 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  central  and  the  municipal 
authorities,  by  encouraging  the  formation  of  such 
building  societies  of  public  utility  as  are  now  doing 
much  good  work  in  Germany,  and  by  enabling  them 
to  obtain  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest,  to  give  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  supply.  And  in  the  new,  well-arranged 
districts  Town  Councils  could  safely  build  a  large  number 
of  dwellings." 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt 
writes  an  amusing,  and  sarcastic  article  on  “  By¬ 
law  Tyranny  and  -Rural  Depopulation,”  based 
on  his  own  experiences  as  a  landlord.  Whether 
he  is  right  in  considering  that  the  want  of 
adequate  habitations  has  had  an  influence  on 
depopulation  is  a  very  large  question.  What  is 
of  more  direct  interest  is  that  he  found  that 
he  could  build  healthy  and  comfortable  cottages 
of  iron  at  130Z.  each,  and  has  had  to  relinquish  it 
at  the  bidding  of  the  District  Council.  One  may 
shudder  (aesthetically)  at  the  idea  of  iron  cottages 
in  a  country  district ;  Mr.  Blunt  says  he  had  them 
painted  green  and  that  in  general  treatment  they 
were  not  ugly  ;  “  the  cottage  occupants  were 
delighted  with  their  new  dwellings,  and  all  the 
neighbours  envied  them  their  luck.”  Mr. 
Blunt  was  vaguely  cautioned  by  the  authorities, 
who,  however,  said  “  there  appears  to  be  no 
objection  to  your  proposals.” 

Yet  this  is  what  has  happened.  During  my  absence 
last  Christmas  in  Egypt,  my  builder,  having  nearly 
completed  his  task,  was  summoned  at  the  Council’s 
instance  and  fined  51.  at  East  Grinstead  for  the  offence 
of  building  otherwise  than  with  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
on  my  return  a  further  action  was  brought  against  me 
on  the  same  charge,  which  resulted  in  a  continuing 
penalty  of  two  shillings  a  day  being  imposed  on  me  so  as 
to  oblige  me  to  pull  the  building  down.  The  grotesque 
result  was  therefore  reached  that  on  the  strength  of  a 
Public  Health  Act,  designed  to  secure  the  better  housing 
of  the  poor,  a  building  against  which  no  charge  that  it  was 
insanitary  could  be  brought — indeed  the  charge  had  been 
expressly  repudiated — was  condemned,  not  because 
it  was  not  good  enough,  but  merely  because  it  was  too 
good.  The  sole  evidence  brought  by  the  prosecution 
was  that  of  the  district  surveyor,  who  deposed  that  he 
had  measured  the  building  and  found  it  was  larger  in 
area  and  contained  more  cubic  feet  of  air — that  is  to  say, 
that  it  was  a  better  and,  according  to  all  modern  sanitary 
views,  a  healthier  building — than  the  Council's  curious 
by-laws  allowed  to  a  single-storied  cottage  not  of  brick 
or  stone.” 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt’s  cheap  cottage  experiences 
come  up  again  in  an  article  in  The  World’s 
Work,  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  this  special  case.  A  photograph  is  given  of 
the  half-demolished  cottage,  and  a  rough  plan 
and  section  of  it  as  intended.  The  plan  cer¬ 
tainly  betrays  the  amateur  architect,  for  the 
rooms  are  simply  placed  in  a  row,  and  one 
bedroom  can  only  be  reached  through  an  outside 
door  or  through  the  other  bedroom.  We  fear  the 
plan  leads  us  to  think  that  there  may  have  been 
more  justification  for  the  official  condemnation 
than  Mr.  Blunt  quite  recognises  ;  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  main  argument.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  application  of  cut-and-dried  ’ 
building  by-laws  in  country  places  will  have  to 
be  reconsidered  before  long  ;  too  strong  a  case 
has  been  made  out  against  them.  What  is 
wanted,  however,  is  not  the  abrogation  of  any 
by-laws,  which  would  be  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment,  but  a  greater  elasticity  given  to  their 
requirements,  and  a  power  to  the  surveyor 
of  exercising  special  judgment  in  special  cases. 
The  same  number  contains  an  article  on  the 
Jungfrau  electric  railway,  with  illustrations. 
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In  the  Century  Miss  Edith  Wharton  con¬ 
cludes  her  series  of  articles  on  Italian  villas  by 
one  on  “  Venetian  and  Genoese  Villas,”  with 
pictures  by  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish,  along  with 
other  illustrations.  The  illustrations,  with 
their  combination  of  water,  balustraded 
terraces,  heavy  masses  of  trees,  and  dignified 
bits  of  half-crumbled  Renaissance  alcoves,  are 
most  fascinating.  The  same  number  contains 
an  article  by  Mrs.  Pennell  on  Mont  St.  Michel 
(under  the  title  “  In  the  Peril  of  the  Sea  ”),  with 
black  and  white  illustrations  by  Mr.  Pennell 
which  are  of  the  first  order — masterpieces  of 
pen  line  drawing. 

Scribner  publishes  an  interesting  article  on 
the  foundation  and  development  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  from  the  competent  pen  of  its 
Secretary.  Under  “The  Field  of  Art”  Mr. 
Frank  Fowler  contributes  a  short  article  on 
G.  F.  Watts  which  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject  ;  a  sympathetic  criticism, 
and  not  a  mere  piece  of  idol  worship. 

Harper  publishes  what  is  called  “  a  critical 
comment  on  ‘  Othello,’  ”  but  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  the  reader  is  not  surprised  to  find  that 
there  is  more  of  enthusiasm  than  of  criticism  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  though  there  are 
some  fine  suggestions  in  regard  to  Shakspeare’s 
treatment  of  the  original  legend,  and  his  prob¬ 
able  or  possible  reasons  for  altering  it.  How¬ 
ever,  our  special  concern  with  the  article  is  that 
it  is  accompanied  by  illustrations  by  Mr.  Abbey. 
As  in  some  other  instances,  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Abbey  is  very  successful  in  the  portrayal  of 
Shakspeare’s  heroines  ;  his  Desdemona  is  dis¬ 
appointing  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  gives  a 
very  fine  and  remarkable  study  of  Iago,  which 
forms  a  plate  by  itself. 

The  Fortnightly  contains  a  short  but  remark¬ 
able  article  by  M.  Maeterlinck  (translated) 
on  “  Rome.”  We  cannot  give  a  resume  of 
an  article  in  which  almost  every  sentence 
embodies  an  original  thought  ;  but  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  thoughtful  readers,  it  will  give  them 
some  new  suggestions  about  Rome,  both  in  the 
antique  and  the  Renaissance  phase  of  her  wonder¬ 
ful  history.  The  same  number  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  E.  V.  He  ward  on  “  The  Belted  Giant 
of  the  Solar  System,”  summing  up  in  a  non¬ 
technical  manner  the  present  position  of  our 
knowledge  as  to  Jupiter.  One  circumstance 
is  mentioned  which  many  readers,  even  inter¬ 
ested  in  astronomy,  may  not  be  aware  of — viz., 
that  the  occupation  of  a  star  by  Jupiter  is 
not  instantaneous,  the  star  being  more  or  less 
visible  for  about  ten  seconds  after  the  limb  of 
the  planet  has  covered  it  ;  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  vaporous  condition  of  at  all  events  a 
great  depth  from  the  surface. 

The  subject  of  Rome  comes  up  again  in 
Longman's  Magazine,  where  “  F.  R.  C.  S.”  writes 
a  most  eloquent  and  picturesque  article  under 
the  title  “  The  First  .Sight  of  Rome,”  which 
should  be  read  by  any  who  have  this  “  first 
sight”  in  immediate  expectation.  As  the  writer 
says,  the  first  sight  of  Rome  is  a  tremendous 
event  in  any  man’s  life,  “  and  he  would  be  a  fool 
who  shoidd  go  to  Rome  offhand,  without  fore¬ 
thought,  without  reverence,  without  study.” 
We  fear  there  are  many  such  fools.  “  F.  R.  C.  S.” 
suggests  that  the  passengers,  like  the  baggage, 
should  be  examined  at  the  frontier,  and  the 
stupid  ones,  who  have  no  business  to  see  Rome, 
sent  back,  for  further  study,  to  Basle ;  “  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  punish¬ 
ment  ”  ;  but  the  reason  for  this  special  animus 
against  Basle  does  not  appear.  The  examina¬ 
tion  suggested  would  at  all  events  have  stopped 
out  such  visitors  as  the  English  lady  who 
observed — “  Rome  is  very  nice  now  ;  you  can 
get  everywhere  by  tramcars.” 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  we  read  with  a 
certain  refreshment  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  Wake 
Cook  on  “  Progress  or  Decadence  in  Art,”  in 
which  he  has  said  the  plain  truth  in  regard  to 
the  present  absurd  craze  on  the  part  of  art 
critics  and  some  artists  who  mistake  decadence 
for  progress,  and  imagine  that  ugliness,  crude¬ 
ness  of  colour,  and  bad  drawing,  are  signs  of  a 
regeneration  of  art.  The  article  is  forcibly 
written,  and  expresses  what  probably  a  good 
many  people  really  think,  only  they  do  not  like 
to*be  out  of  the  fashion.  Mr.  Cook’s  characteri¬ 
sation  of  Whistler,  though  perhaps  a  little 
exaggerated,  is  we  think  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  He  thinks  Lowell’s  description  of  Edgar 
Poe  would  fit  Whistler  very  well — 

"  Two-flfths  of  him  genius,  and  three-fifths  sheer  fudge.” 

The  Antiquary  contains  an  article,  which  we 
hail  with  delight,  on  “  Miss  Marie  Corelli  as  an 
Antiquary.”  As  the  writer  says,  “  there  is  no 
particular  sin  in  not  understanding  mediaeval 


church  architecture  and  its  various  accessories» 
but  to  write  at  length  on  topics  of  which  you 
have  not  even  an  elementary  knowledge  is  a 
downright  evil,  particularly  if  you  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  less  educated 
and  less  refined  of  the  novel-reading  classes.” 
Some  of  the  instances  given  are  delightful.  An 
article  on  “  The  Early  History  of  Panoramas,” 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Apperson,  deals  with  a  curious 
and  rather  novel  subject.  The  name  of  de 
Loutherbourg  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  these  shows,  the  “  Eidopliusikon,” 
which  appears  to  have  attracted  both  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough,  the  former  recommending 
any  of  his  lady  friends  whose  daughters  culti¬ 
vated  drawing  to  take  the  girls  there,  as  “  the 
best  school  to  witness  the  powerful  effects  of 
nature  ”  ;  though  why  nature  herself  would  not 
have  done  as  well  one  does  not  understand. 
However,  de  Loutherbourg  was  a  landscape 
artist  of  some  power,  and  probably  was  able  to 
give  to  his  panorama  something  more  of  real 
art  than  was  commonly  found  in  such  displays. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  a  pictur¬ 
esquely  written  article  by  Mr.  W.  Hyde  on 
“  The  Thames  at  Night,”  accompanied  by  some 
fine  and  effective  illustrations  drawn  by  the 
author. 

To  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  Mr.  Mclnnes 
contributes  a  historical  or  biographical  sketch  of 
“  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  his  canal.” 

.  - — - 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  when  the  President 
for  the  session,  Mr.  P.  C.  Thicknesse,  delivered 
an  address.  After  commenting  briefly  on 
some  local  subjects  of  interest,  Air.  Thicknesse 
continued  :  — 

“  I  take  it  that  no  one  in  this  room  will 
deny  his  interest  in  architecture  itself,  and  it 
follows  that  none  can  do  other  than  admit 
his  interest  in  the  way  we  all,  young  and  old, 
do  our  part  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  architec¬ 
ture.  To  say  to  us  that  all  our  enthusiasm 
and  energy  ought  to  be  devoted  to  our  mistress 
would  only  be  to  repeat  a  platitude.  I  speak  to 
everyone  here,  because  some  of  our  young 
members  need  perhaps  teaching  or  reassuring 
of  this,  and  our  elder  members  will  not  mind 
being  reminded  that  we  can  do  no  good  for  so 
great  a  mistress,  if  we  are  not  wholly  and 
entirely  devoted  to  her.  However  long  we 
may  have  been  working  for  her  and  for  her  I 
interest,  we  can  never  be  so  perfect  in  knowing 
her  thousand  sides  and  thousand  interests  that 
we  can  be  sure  of  having  mastered  all  the 
departments  into  which  her  service  leads  us. 

“  Our  enthusiasm  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  great  enough  to  make  us  put  aside  the 
mercenary  idea  that  we  shall  make  a  fortune  out 
of  her.  a-d  make  us  well  content  if  we  make  a 
livelihood.  I  am  sure  anyone  entering  our  profes¬ 
sion  who  does  not  believe  this,  but  comes  among 
us  to  make  money,  would  be.  far  better  breaking 
stones — at  least,  so  far  as  architecture  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  most  successful  architect  is  the 
man  who  designs  most  the  beautiful,  comfortable, 
and  well-arranged  buildings,  not  the  man  who 
makes  most  money  out  of  it  or  ‘  lays  the 
heaviest  burden  on  the  earth.’  Some  few, 
very  few,  have  made  a  fortune  out  of  architec¬ 
ture  ;  but,  when  we  look  back  and  think  of  the 
work  which  lives,  and  which  we  all  admire, 
is  it  not  the  work  of  men  who  have  worked,  not 
for  the  money  they  made,  but  for  architecture — 
men  who  loved  their  work  and  worked  for  it 
entirely  ?  There  is  too  much  of  this  mercenary 
idea  among  us,  I  think,  and  it  encourages  the 
enemy  to  blaspheme  against  us — the  enemy 
who  will  think,  whatever  we  may  say  or  do, 
that  we  make  a  building  more  expensive  in  order 
to  make  another  shilling  for  every  extra  pound 
we  make  our  clients  spend  on  the  building. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  most  absurd  idea,  but  it  is 
said  and,  I  think,  believed  by  many.  However 
untrue  this  may  be,  I  think  it  is  true  that  we 
some  of  us  think  of  a  job  as  bringing  us  so  much 
money,  when  we  should  be  thinking  how  best 
we  may  serve  our  employers  and  architecture. 

“The  real  difficulty  of  our  work,  as  indeed  all 
knowledgable  men  must  recognise,  is  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  sufficiently  about  the 
numberless  trades  and  materials  we  are  dealing 
with  in  every  building  we  work  on,  as  well  as 
knowing  the  particular  uses  to  which  the 
building  we  are  constructing  is  to  be  put.  To 
find  out  these  latter  really  well  is  often  almost 
impossible,  for  we  should  know — and  know 
it  more  than  superficially — how  every  room 
is  to  be  used,  and  what  each  man  in  it  has  to 
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do  and  how  he  does  it,  and,  therefore,  to*l 
able  to  imagine  the  story  of  his  life  in  thi 
room. 

“I  understand  that  this  is  felt  so  great 
by  some  of  the  men  we  most  look  up  to  for  tl 
beauty  of  their  work,  that,  in  order  to  minimi 
the  number  of  the  subjects  they  must  unde 
stand,  they  have  given  up  looking  into  man 
practical  parts  of  building  and  leave  to  othe 
anything  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  tl 
design  part  of  their  work.  Kitchen  range 
sanitary  fittings,  and  the  like  are  too  da 
perhaps,  for  an  ‘  artist  ’  to  know  about  ;  sti! 
as  they  are  a  part,  and  a  most  important  par 
of  a  building — for  who  wants  to  live  in  the  moi 
lovely  of  houses  and  have  a  kitchen  range  thi 
sends  your  mutton  up  either  raw  or  bake 
hard  ? — I  cannot  see  myself  how  a  building 
to  be  designed  unless  these  things  are  as  muc 
in  our  thoughts  as  the  beauty  and  utility  c 
say,  the  drawing-room  chimneypiece,  or  tl 
strength  of  the  foundation.  The  whole  an 
every  corner  of  a  building  must  be  thougl 
out  and  arranged  for  by  the  architect,  or  tl 
building  will  be  a  failure — a  failure  artisticall 
as  well  as  practically,  because  it  cannot  1 
really  artistically  good  unless  it  is  fitted  f< 
its  purpose  in  each  and  every  detail,  howevi 
small  that  detail  may  be. 

“I  have  heard  of  an  architect  (thei 
may  be  many)  who  had  a  committee,  s 
to  speak,  of  all  trades,  with  him  as  chaii 
man,  to  carry  out  the  work.  This  plai 
no  doubt,  is  an  excellent  one  in  theory,  bii 
I  fear  that  in  practice  it  would  be  found  t 
waste  time  and  lead  to  difficulties  in  extras  an 
other  matters.  Of  course,  there  can  be  n 
doubt  that  the  most  ideal  of  all  arrangements  f< 
building  would  be  that  an  architect  should  ha-? 
only  one  building  at  a  time,  that  he  should  lrv 
on  the  job,  and  think  and  do  nothing  else  unt 
he  has  finished  it — become,  in  fact,  a  glorifie 
clerk  of  works.  But  we  must  live,  and  I  fear  vt 
should  have  but  little  butter  and  no  jam  o 
our  bread  out  of  our  5  per  cent,  if  we  carrie 
out  that  plan.  However,  if  this  could  be  dont 
then  our  friend’s  committee  would  be  excellent 
but,  until  we  get  to  so  high  a  state  of  perfectioi 
as  that,  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  work  as  we  ar 
and  know  as  much  of  every  man’s  work — a 
trades  and  all  materials — as  possible. 

“  Of  ‘  ghosts  ’  I  will  not  speak,  for  sine 
Pecksniff  we  have  been  made  sick  with  the  talk  c 
ghosts.  We  all  know  that  delightfully-conceite: 
chap  who  thinks  he  does  all  the  work  of  the  office 
and  says  so.  We  don’t  believe  him,  and  in  mos 
cases  find,  when  he  leaves,  that  his  maste 
does  the  same  work — often  excellent — whici 
he  did  before. 

“  I  am  so  little  afraid  of  being  said  to  kee: 
a  ghost,  that  I  am  going  to  lay  myself  opei 
to  the  charge  of  saying  that  many  go  to' 
far  in  the  opposite  direction  and  make  assistant 
and  pupils  into  hands  instead  of  helpers! 
and  thus  make  our  offices  too  *  offieey,’  noi 
enough  like  ateliers.  I  heard  of  a  man  the  othe; 
day  who  made  one  of  his  assistants  into  1 
drainage  man,  to  do  nothing  else  but  drains 
And  certainly  men  often  come  into  our  office: 
who  have  never  seen  any  building  they  havi 
been  working  on  in  course  of  construction,  ano 
know  no  more  of  it  than  the  drawing  they  hav* 
made.  The  effect  of  this  way  of  working  is  t« 
stifle  all  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  archil 
tecture  and  their  work,  and  to  make  then 
machines  who  care  only  for  the  drawing  ano 
not  for  the  building,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  b< 
in  a  certain  place  at,  say,  nine  o’clock,  have  ai; 
hour  for  luncheon,  and  leave  at  5.30.  unlesf 
their  chief  is  out,  when  they  run  away,  or  plaji 
cricket  in  the  office  as  soon  as  they  are  sure  h< 
won’t  be  back  or  find  out. 

“  Now,  that  this  state  of  things  happens  even  ii 
a  few  offices  may  be  partly  because  the  younge; 
members  of  our  profession  are  not  conscientious 
enough  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  more  the  fault  of  tb<l 
system  under  which  some  try  to  work  ;  thin 
system  which  makes  the  assistant  and  pupi[ 
drudges,  and  instead  of  encouraging  interest  ir 
our  work,  stifles  it  and  makes  architecture  appeal 
a  grind  as  hard  and  uninteresting  as  continual 
tracing.  It  is  a  system  which  is  bad  because  it  is  t< 
the  disadvantage  of  everyone  concerned  and  o: 
the  work  itself.  The  master  architect  gets  hifi 
work  done  by  men  whose  real  interest  in  life 
is  outside  his  work  (and  no  man  can  do  good 
work,  however  conscientiously  he  may  try 
without  interest  in  it),  and  hence  the  mechani-i 
cal,  often  wonderful,  drawings,  .made  more  01 
less  like  the  architect’s  sketch  or  small  scale 
drawing.  No,  I  say  it  without  fear  of  contra' 
diction,  there  is  only  one  way\to  interest  a  man 
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I  architecture,  and  that  is  by  interesting  him  in 
he  building  and  not  in  the  dull  paper  represen- 
ation  of  it  only.  Can  there  be  anything 
aore  futile  (and  it  is  the  outcome  of  this  system) 
han  the  design  of  what  I  call  a  paper  architect, 
rho  only  makes  drawings,  plans,  elevations, 
nd  sections,  which  might  as  well,  as  far  as  he 
i  concerned,  be  carried  out  in  brick,  stone,  or 
3rra-cotta,  wood,  or  even  Willesden  paper  ? 
ret  we  see  the  work  of  such  architects  every 
ay.  The  man  has  not  even  thought  of  it  in 
erspective,  and  never  as  a  building,  only  as  a 
eries  of  drawings. 

“We  are  all  students — or  should  be: 
leaven  help  us,  if  we  are  not.  Then  let 
s  treat  our  pupils  and  assistants  as  junior 
tudents,  and  try  to  teach  them  while  they 
re  doing  our  work  ;  not  only  teach  them  by 
jtting  them  copy  our  drawings  or  correcting 
heirs,  but  also  by  letting  them  know  the  why 
nd  wherefore  of  all  the  work.  Let  them  help  us 

II  through  every  part  of  it.  Let  them  have 
harge  of  one  or  more  jobs,  and  stick  to  them 
rom  beginning  to  end.  Let  them  see  the  esti- 
xates,  know  how  we  have  to  reduce  them, 
now  the  prices  of  the  work  and  each  part  of 
•.  Encourage  them  to  know  everything  con- 
pcted  with  the  buildings,  and,  above  all,  to  see 
jie  building  they  are  working  on,  in  office  hours, 
B  it  proceeds,  and  find  out  how  things  are  done, 
oth  in  the  office  and  on  the  building.  We 
lall  then  have  men  interested  in  their  and  our 
ork.  They  will  feel  their  responsibility 

the  work.  They  will  be  working  for  them- 
ilves  and  us  at  the  same  time.  I  don’t  say 
e  shall  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders — -I 
ould  be  the  last  to  wish  to  see  it  done — but 
lere  is  plenty  of  room  both  for  cricket  and 
otball,  or  more  serious  things  outside  our 
•ofession,  as  well  as  for  architecture  and  the 
mdred  things  belonging  or  allied  to  her. 
can  say  for  myself  that,  when  an  assistant  here 
Liverpool  in  Mr.  Doyle’s  offices,  I  had  these 
1  vantages,  and,  although  I  was  an  enthusiast 
ifore,  the  system  under  which  I  worked  there 
mbled  my  interest  and  my  feeling  of  responsi- 
lity  for  my  work,  and  I  feel  grateful  for  it. 

“  You  may  say  this  involves  more  trouble  ; 
quite  agree.  But  I  say  it  is  worth  it — a 
ousand  times  worth  it — because  it  interests  the 
lunger  members  of  our  profession,  and  thereby 
ilps  the  cause  of  architecture,  and  that  should 

I  even  a  greater  thing  to  us  than  the  little  bit 
it  we  are  doing.  I  would  even  go  further, 
d  encourage  assistants  and  pupils  to  design 
rts  of  the  work.  The  whole  conception  the 
chitect  himself  must  do,  but  let  the  assistant 

pupil  do  parts  under  the  architect’s  correc- 
m.  That  will  make  him  feel  still  more  as 
the  work  were  his  own.  My  whole  object  is 
make  more  interest  for  every  man  connected 
th  us  in  his  work. 

“This  is  only  the  beginning  of  what 
would  wish  to  see  done.  I  would  in¬ 
vest  contractor,  clerk  of  works,  mechanics, 
d  even  labourers  in  the  work.  These 
jchanics,  for  instance,  work  in  an  exaggerated 
rm  in  the  same  way  in  which  many,  I  fear, 
our  assistants  and  pupils  work.  So  many 
icks  must  be  laid  in  such  a  way,  and  they 
ow  no  more  than  the  bricks  themselves 
lat  is  to  come  after  ;  they  have  no  interest  in 
sir  work  ;  it  is  dull  drudgery.  Many  of  us 
mplain  that  our  workmen  are  not  like  the  men 
old.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  no  interest 
their  work.  They  make  mistakes,  and  we 

II  them  fools  ;  they  do  bad  work,  and  we  call 
3m  other  names.  It  may  not  be  our  fault, 
t  it  is  not  theirs,  and  we  shall  never  make  it 
y  better  till  somehow  interest  is  brought  into 
sir  work. 

“  To  the  assistants  and  pupils  I  say 
this,  as  well  as  to  the  master  architects, 
jause  we  must  all  work  together — the  whole 
rit  of  it  is  unity,  the  work  being  the  work  of 
collection  of  men  under  one  head,  who  is 
ponsible  to  the  world  and  his  employer  for 

If  the  younger  members  won’t  help,  it  is 
Qost  impossible  to  carry  on  work  in  the  way 
iescribe;  for,  if  every  man  does  not  feel  his 
lerest  and  responsibility,  and  that  he  is  on 
honour  to  play  fair  with  his  chief,  then  he 
!  n’t  work  unless  under  compulsion. 

‘The  very  nature  of  beginners’  work  is 
sessarily  dull  and  boring;  and, though  much  has 

I  :n  done  to  interest  beginners  by  that  most  ex- 
c  lent  plan  which  Professor  Simpson  instituted 

I I  carried  out  so  successfully  at  the  Univeisity, 

)j interesting  men  in  architecture  and  teaching 
x  rudiments  of  the  most  congenial  parts  of  our 
Brk  in  a  way  not  possible  in  an  office,  yet  even 

it  must  be  an  ugly  drop  to  come  from 
uking  designs  and  details  for  themselves 


of  pleasant  parts  of  a  building  to  the  often 
rather  sordid  little  details  of  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  a  building,  or  tracing  sheets  of 
full-size  details  which  they  have  hardly  time 
to  study.  But  I  would  say,  feel  the  work  as  your 
own,  and  the  interest  comes  at  once.  If  it  is 
only  a  coal-cellar  door,  it  has  its  own  story ; 
it  must,  for  instance,  open  out,  or  it  won’t  shut; 
there  is  a  reason  for  each  part  of  it  and  a  story 
belonging  to  the  whole,  and  it  will  help  your 
imagination  to  rise  to  do  more  interesting  things 
well  if  you  will  find  out  that  story.  It  is 
imagination  to  throw  yourself  into  every  man’s 
use  for  the  thing  you  are  designing,  which  is 
the  greatest  thing  you  can  teach  yourself. 
If  the  work  is  interesting,  you  will  find  your  office 
hours  too  short,  and  you  will  not  spend  your 
time  in  wondering  when  five  o’clock  will  strike. 

“Many  of  us  complain  of  the  small  amount  of 
old  work  there  is  to  be  found  up  here.  Surely 
there  are  heaps  of  things,  new  and  old,  good  and 
bad,  to  study  and  criticise,  if  we  will  only  look  out 
for  them.  I  would  say,  also,  go  to  the  contractor, 
clerk  of  works,  or  foreman  on  a  building,  and 
he  can,  and  I  have  always  found  will,  gladly 
show  us  many  things  which  will  help  us  to 
learn  building. 

“For  be  sure  of  this  at  least  —  that 
building  without  architecture  may  be  a  poor 
thing,  but  architecture  without  building  is 
nothing.  You  can’t  make  a  thing  really  beauti¬ 
ful  if  it  won’t  stand,  nor  if  it  is  not  beautifully 
fitted  for  its  work. 

“  My  subjects  have  been  interest,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  a  greater  sense  of  unity  in  each 
office,  and  a  little  more  feeling  of  fellowship 
between  the  younger  and  elder  members 
of  the  profession  ;  may  I  say,  also,  that  I 
would  like  to  see  rather  more  fellowship  and 
friendliness  among  all  our  members,  young  or  old. 
I  feel  this  as  an  important,  the  most  important, 
part  of  the  use  and  work  of  our  society ;  for, 
if  we  met  more,  and  knew  each  other  more, 
we  should  like  each  other,  I  am  sure,  and  be 
more  united,  and  help  each  other  more  to  work 
heartily  to  the  great  aim  of  our  existence — the 
improvement  and  development  of  architecture.” 


THE  PRINTING-HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY;  AND  THE  “  PITT  ” 
PRESS  BUILDINGS,  1804-1904. 

With  the  close  of  the  current  year  will 
terminate  the  existing  partnership  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  businesses  of  the  University 
Press  between  Mr.  John  Clay  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Clay  and  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Some 
changes  will  be  made  in  both  businesses, 
and  a  new  building  is  to  be  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  Silver-street.  The  business  of  the 
University  Press  has  been  conducted  in  its 
present  locality  during  the  past  250 
years,  and  on  the  existing  site  between 
Silver-street  and  Mill-lane  since  1702.  In  that 
year  the  White  Lion  inn,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  former  street  was  purchased,  and  the 
erection  of  the  existing  buildings  was  begun 
just  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  press  has 
its  origin  from  a  grant  made  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  in  1534  to  the  University  of  the  right  and 
privilege  to  appoint  three  printers  or  “  sta¬ 
tioners.”  Until  the  middle  of  the  XVIIth 
century  the  University  printers  did  the  work 
in  their  own  homes.  John  Siberch,  the  first 
to  be  so  appointed,  lived  in  the  Royal  Arms, 
since  incorporated  in  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  opposite  St.  Michael’s  Church  in 
Trinity-street.  Another,  Thomas  Buck, 
worked  in  what  had  been  the  refectory  of 
St.  Augustine’s  Priory,  situated  between 
Luthburne,  since  Free  School,  lane,  and 
Slaughter-lane,  now  Corn  Exchange-street. 
The  Friars’  refectory — afterwards  the  site  of 
the  Museums  and  Natural  Science  Lecture 
Rooms — is  plotted  in  Hammond’s  map  of 
1592.  In  1655  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Queens’  College  leased  to  the  University  a 
parcel  of  their  garden-ground  on  the  north  side 
of  Silver-street,  abutting  also  on  the  east  side 
of  Queens’ -lane,  whereon  John  Field,  appointed 
as  printer  in  1654,  built  his  workshops,  around  the 
old  alms-houses  in  Silver-street,  which  Carter, 
writing  in  1753,  describes  as  being  “  now  in 
use.”  Some  forty  years  afterwards  Field’s 
shops  were  extended  on  the  north-west  side 
by  the  erection  of  workshops  along  the  east 
side  of  Queens’ -lane,  opposite  Queens’  College  ; 
in  1716  those  later  shops  were  made  over  for 
uses  of  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Anatomy. 
James  Gibbs’s  plans  of  1715  for  a  senate  house, 
library,  schools,  etc.,  comprised  a  new  printing- 
house  to  occupy  the  south  wing  on  the  King’s- 


parade  site,  but  that  portion  of  his  scheme 
was  not  carried  out.  In  1762  the  University 
authorities  purchased  the  White  Lion  inn,  on 
the  south  side  of  Silver-street  opposite  Field’s 
shops,  for  the  building  of  new  printing  works. 
In  1821  the  Syndics  acquired  for  5,060/.  the 
adjacent  site  of  the  Cardinal’s  Hat,  or  Cap,  inn, 
which  had  a  frontage  to  Trumpington-street, 
eastwards,  and  extended  to  a  considerable  depth 
westwards,  between  Silver-street  and  Mill-lane 
on  its  north  and  south  sides  respectively. 
On  that  ground  James  Walter,  architect, 
erected  in  1826-7  the  buildings  which  stand  on 
the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle — the  court¬ 
yard  has  been  roofed-in  since — and  a  house  in 
Mill-lane  for  the  master- printer’s  residence. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  Senate  and  a  committee 
of  subscribers  to  the  William  Pitt  Memorial 
Fund  had  agreed  to  devote  the  surplus,  after 
payment  of  7,000/.  for  Chantrey’s  statue, 
set  up  in  Hanover-square  in  1831,  to  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Press  to  be  called  by  his  name  (see 
Willis  and  Clark’s  “  Architectural  History 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,”  1886).  Seven 
architects  were  invited  to  submit  designs. 
In  1829,  E.  Blore’s  were  chosen,  and,  a  sum  of 
nearly  12,000/.  having  been  expended  in  buying 
more  ground,  the  new  Pitt  Press  was  opened 
by  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  on  April  28,  1833.  Blore’s  building, 
facing  Trumpington-street,  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  10,711/.  8s.  9d.  The  main  facade, 
constructed  of  stone,  is  after  the  Late  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style;  the  block  contains  three  floors, 
and  has  a  lofty  central  tower.  Further  exten¬ 
sions  were  made  at  the  rear  on  the  site  of 
Black  Lion-yard  in  1863  for  the  type-foundry, 
and  nine  years  afterwards  for  a  machine-room 
and  warehouse  on  the  site  of  Diamond-court, 
both  on  the  Silver-street  side.  Then  in  1877-8 
was  erected  the  large  building  in  the  south¬ 
west-corner  of  the  quadrangle,  after  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fawcett’s  plans  and  designs,  and  some  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  were  carried  out  eleven  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  architect,  on  the 
contract  of  Mr.  W.  Tindall,  of  Cambridge, 
for  6,184/. 

- - 

VERIFICATION  OF  STANDARD 
MEASURES. 

We  have  received  the  following  circular  from 
the  Standards  Office  of  the  B^ard  of  Trade: — 

“  The  following  measures  of  length  can  be 
tested  by  the  Standards  Department : — 

“  Metal  measures  in  the  form  of  ‘  ribands  ’ 
or  ‘  tapes  ’  : — 100  links  or  66  ft.  ;  60  links  or 
33  ft.  ;  100  ft.  ;  60  ft.  ;  25  ft.  ;  20  metres;  10 
metres. 

“  The  whole  or  total  length  only  of  each  of  the 
above  measures  will  be  tested,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  standard  measure  required  for  survey  pur¬ 
poses,  when  the  corrected  values  of  each  part  or 
interval  of  the  measure  will  be  given — e.g.,  every 
6  metres  on  20  metres,  every  10  ft.  on  100  ft. 

“  Unless  otherwise  required,  each  measure  will 
be  tested  under  the  following  condition  as  to 
normal  tension,  ‘  pull,’  or  stretching-weight 
when  the  measure  under  test  is  supported  through¬ 
out  its  whole  length  on  a  plane  and  even  base  : — 


Metal  Measures. 

100  link  riband  . 

100  ft.  to  60  ft . 

|  10  lb.  avoir. 

|  5  kilograms. 

“  Linked  chains,  or  round-wire  chains  com¬ 
posed  of  links  and  rings,  and  tapes  made  of  linen 
or  other  fabric  are  only  verified  for  certain 
official  purposes. 

“  All  results  are  reduced  to  62°  F.  for  links  and 
feet  ;  and  to  0°  C.  for  metres. 

“  The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  a  metal 
measure  is  taken  to  be  as  follows,  unless  other¬ 
wise  stated  : — 


— 

For  1°  F. 

For  1°  C. 

Steel  . 

000000689 

0-00001240 

Nickel-steel  (35-7 
nickel, 64-3  steel) 

0-000000487 

0-000000877 

“  Metal  measures  should  have  a  brass  diso 
(£  in.  diameter)  affixed  upon  which  to  place  the 
official  stamp. 

“  In  certain  cases  Treasury  fees  are  required, 
particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Stan¬ 
dards  Office.  Fees  are  not  payable  on  measures 
for  Government  Departments  or  for  Local 
Authorities. 

“A  certificate  of  verification  is  given  with  each 
measure,  in  which  its  error  or  difference  from 
standard  is  stated,  and  also,  in  some  instances, 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  1  sag  ’  of  a  chain. 

“  On  standard  steel  tapes  for  the  use  of  local 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  an  error  on 
manufacture  of  0-1  in.  is  allowed  in  excess  or 
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deficiency.  On  other  steel  standards  0-25  in. 
is  allowed  ;  and  on  linen  tapes  0-5  in.  is  permitted. 

“  Metric  measures  should  be  accurate  to  about 
6  millimetres  in  20  metres  or  to  one  four-thou¬ 
sandth  of  the  whole  length.  The  verification 
of  measures  can  be  carried  out  to  nearly  one- 
four- hundred-thousandth  part  of  the  whole 
length.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
CAMERA  AND  CYCLING  CLUB. 

On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  D.  M.  Mackenzie  read  a 
paper  on  Westminster  Abbey,  illustrated  by 
slides  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Bolas.  After  explaining  the 
plan,  which  showed  the  dates  at  which  the 
various  portions  of  the  building  were  erected, 
Mi\  Mackenzie  described  the  interior  of  the 
building,  including  many  of  the  multitudinous 
tombs  and  memorials,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  building  had  been  altered  from  time  to  time. 
Many  of  the  slides,  all  of  which  were  of  splendid 
technical  quality,  possessed  fine  pictorial  effects, 
notably  those  taken  looking  towards  the  tran¬ 
septs.  Details  of  the  triforium  and  of  the 
tombs — especially  that  of  Henry  VII. — were 
shown,  and  were  exactly  the  kind  of  photograph 
the  architect  always  wishes,  and  usually  fails, 
to  procure. 

A  tour  round  the  outside  of  the  building 
followed,  in  which  many  fine  slides  of  the 
buttresses  were  shown  :  Mr.  Mackenzie 
remarking  that  the  western  towers  were  never 
completed,  and  that  Wren  had  little  to  do 
with  the  final  design,  which  was  due  to  Hawks¬ 
moor,  Wren  wishing  to  complete  them  in  the 
Gothic  manner. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  in  the  recent  photographic  competi¬ 
tion,  inaugurated  by  the  club  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  architecture  by  photography,  Mr.  Alan 
Potter  had  been  awarded  the  prize  of  three 
guineas  for  his  set  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  treatment  of  apses  in  Italy. 

- -»-♦  « - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. . 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council  30,000/.  for  pipe 
sewer  reconstruction  works ;  Hackney  Guar¬ 
dians,  5,800 /.  for  erection  of  casual  wards ; 
Kensington  Borough  Council,  12,050/.  for  street 
improvement ;  Lambeth  Borough  Council, 
1,1861.  for  jarrah  wood  paving  works  ;  Poplar 
Borough  Council,  2,400/.  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  for  a  depot ;  Stepney  Borough  Council, 
23,960/.  for  electric  light  installation  and 
meters ;  Stoke  Newington  Borough  Council, 
2,350/.  for  paving  works ;  and  Wandsworth 
Borough  Council,  36,000/.  for  contributions  to 
street  improvements.  Sanction  to  the  borrow¬ 
ing  by  the  Westminster  City  Council  of  2,146/. 
for  brick  and  pipe  sewer  works,  and  Kensington 
Borough  Council  of  7,600/.  for  street  improve¬ 
ment,  was  given. 

Chairman's  Address. — The  Chairman  then 
delivered  the  annual  address  to  the  Council. 
Speaking  of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  he 
said  : — 

"  First,  then,  the  health  of  the  citizen  depends  largely 
upon  the  magnificent  system  of  main  drainage,  which 
has  made  Greater  London’s  death  rate  one  of  the  lowest, 
for  large  cities,  in  the  Kingdom.  It  fell  from  18-5 
per  1,000  in  1899  to  14-5  in  1903.  This  may  be  some 
compensation  for  the  rise  in  another  rate  of  which  we 
oecasionally  hear. 

"  During  the  year  1903,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Goodman,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  million 
gallons  of  sewage  were  treated  at  the  two  outfall  works, 
and  this  output  exceeded  that  of  1902  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  million  gallons  ;  so  it  is  that  new  sewers  are 
constantly  needed  and  being  constructed.  Two  such, 
costing  three-quarters  of  a  million,  are  in  progress 
between  Barking  and  Old  Ford,  and  from  Crossness  to 
Deptford  and  Catford. 

“  So  anxious  was  the  Council  to  provide  additional 
relief  sewers  and  pumping-stations  to  carry  away  storm 
water  that,  in  February  last,  it  approved'  a  scheme  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
pounds  for  that  purpose.  The  main  drainage  extension 
scheme  and  these  flood  relief  works  should  do  much  to 
obviate  these  serious  inundations.  During  the  year  the 
alarming  suggestion  was  made  that  shell  fish  in  the 
Thames  estuary  were  contaminated  by  London  sewage. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Council  would  be  most 
loth  to  damage  either  a  great  industry  or  a  nourishing 
and  popular  food.  But  the  special  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Council  of  February  last  shows  that  the 
suggestion  was  groundless.  This  conclusion,  arrived  at 
by  bacterial  examination,  is  fortified  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  which 
conducted  an  independent  investigation.” 

In  re'erence  to  some  other  Committees,  the 
Chairman  remarked  that : — 

“  The  Building  Act  Committee,  presided  over  by 
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Captain  Hemphill,  are  concerned  under  the  Factory  Act 
in  preventing  our  factories  becoming  death  traps  in  case 
of  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  year  they  surveyed  some 
782  cases.  In  administering  the  Building  Act  they 
dealt  with  2,251  applications,  2,000  complaints,  and 
3,638  danger  structure  cases.  The  Act  however  requires 
amendment,  and  suggestions  have  been  received  from 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  from  other  public 
bodies,  and  from  various  Committees  of  the  Council. 
Although  the  work  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
difficulty,  the  Committee  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
submit  amending  proposals  in  time  for  a  Bill  to  be 
introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1905. 

"  There  are  municipal  heirlooms  beside  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  and  I  regard  with  much  interest  the  work  of  the 
Historical  Records,  etc.,  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Dolman  was  chairman.  I  venture  to  think  we  devote 
too  little  attention  to  the  esthetic  side  of  London  life, 
and  too  readily  allow  ancient  landmarks  and  memories 
to  be  obliterated.  Suitable  tablets  now  indicate  those 
houses  in  London  which  have  been  inhabited  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  Englishmen,  and  some  historical  buildings, 
of  great  interest  to  our  city,  have  been  saved  from 
destruction.  London,  to  its  credit,  was  the  first  of  the 
municipal  authorities  to  obtain  power  to  render  this 
small  service  to  future  generations.  The  Horniman 
Museum  is  being  made  a  most  valuable  educational 
institution — the  first,  I  hope,  of  a  series  of  school  museums 
which  will  awaken  interest  and  impart  information  in  a 
manner  beyond  the  power  of  book-study. 

“  Not  only  is  the  citizen  worker  protected  and  catered 
for  in  the  various  ways  which  I  have  passed  under 
review,  but  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve 
the  wages  conditions  of  his  fellow-workers.  As  an 
object  lesson,  showing  what  can  be  done  under  the  best 
conditions  extant,  and  for  its  protection  and  convenience, 
the  Council  still  successfully  keeps  up  the  Works  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Works  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Torrance, 
present  figures  which  speak  for  themselves.  The  result 
of  works  completed  during  the  year  and  reported  to  the 
Council  shows,  in  the  case  of  estimated  works,  a  balance 
of  cost  below  final  certificate  of  31,614/.  7s.  lid.,  or 
9-61  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  jobbing  works  a  balance 
of  cost  below  schedule  value  of  3,547/.  10s.  lid.,  or 
7T1  per  cent.  The  Works  Committee  during  the  year 
executed  work  to  the  value  of  416,205/.  16s.  6d.  But 
apart  from  these  satisfactory  figures  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  useful  department  has  saved  the  ratepayers 
a  considerable  sum  by  the  prevention  of  those  pro¬ 
hibitive  prices  met  with  in  our  earlier  years  for  that 
huge  mass  of  work  which  still  goes  to  contractors. 

“  With  regard  to  our  labour  conditions  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  ourselves  observe  such  regulations 
as  we  impose  on  contractors. 

“  Throughout  the  Council's  service  an  endeavour  has 
been  made,  without  pampering  the  men,  to  give  that 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  such 
questions  as  hours,  wages,  sick  pay,  holidays  and  uniforms, 
which  binds  together  employer  and  employed.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  do  all  that  is  asked,  but  we  have  done 
much  to  make  tolerable  the  position  of  these  municipal 
servants.” 

The  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  ( Education ). — The 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  as 
follows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 
“  The  Council,  on  July  26,  1904,  resolved  that 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  should  be  continued  as  head  of 
the  architectural  department  (education),  under 
the  title  of  architect  (education),  and  referred 
it  to  us  to  report  as  to  the  position  which  Mr. 
Bailey  should  hold  in  the  Council’s  service.  We 
have  carefully  considered  the  matter,  and  we 
think  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Council 
has  decided  to  keep  the  architectural  depart¬ 
ment  (education)  separate  from  the  department 
under  the  superintending  architect,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  for  the  present  that  the  chief  officer  of  this 
department  should  rank  as  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  The  circumstances  are  unusual,  and  we 
think  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
decision  relates  only  to  the  present  holder  of  the 
office,  and  does  not  in  any  way  prejudice  any 
action  which  the  Council  may  take  in  the  future 
with  reference  to  the  position.  We  recommend 
that  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  during  his  term  of  service 
under  the  Council  as  architect  (education),  do 
rank  as  head  of  a  department.” 

Long-grove  Asylum. — The  Asylums  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  follows  in  regard  to  this 
building  : — 

"  On  March  24,  1903,  the  Council  in  accordance 
with  section  239  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  authorised 
the  Asylums  Committee  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  asylum  for  2,000  patients  on  the  Horton  estate, 
and  on  March  31,  1903,  voted  the  sum  of  97,210/.  towards 
the  cost  of  the  provision  of  such  asylum  (the  Long- 
grove  Asylum),  viz.,  for  the  foundations,  roads,  archi¬ 
tects’  and  quantity  surveyors'  fees,  additions  to  the  central 
station  for  the  supply  of  electric  current  and  well  sinking. 
On  January  26,  1904,  a  further  sum  of  6,550/.  was  voted 
for  the  fencing  of  the  estate,  clerks  of  works’  salaries 
and  contingencies,  making  a  total  sum  of  103,760/. 
The  contract  for  putting  in  the  foundations  was  let  to 
Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  Chelsea,  on  September  11,  1903, 
and  the  work  has  since  proceeded  with  all  dispatch.  The 
foundations  of  the  main  building  are  now  practically 
completed,  and  the  contractor  is  putting  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  certain  of  the  detached  buildings. 

“  The  Council  will,  no  doubt,  remember,  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a  replica  of  the  Heath  and  Horton  asylums 
with  such  modifications  as  have  by  experience  been 
found  desirable.  We  have  found  the  detached  buildings 
for  patients  to  be  so  advantageous  that  we  have  increased 
the  number  to  nine,  as  against  six  at  Horton.  The 
designs  of  these  villas  have  been  most  carefully  considered, 
entailing  visits  to  other  asylums,  and  those  we  have 
decided  on  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  an  improvement  on 
those  at  Horton  asylum.  The  accommodation  for 
patients  in  the  main  building  has  been  correspondingly 
reduced.  We  have  also  decided  to  adopt  the  principle 
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of  open  corridors  wherever  possible.  This  wifc 
think,  be  safer  in  case  of  fire  and  ensure  better  ventii 
besides  reducing  the  cost  of  the  building.  All  the  1 
have  been  approved  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

“  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  FI 
Committee  we  agreed  that,  before  asking  the  C 
to  vote  any  further  sum  for  the  erection  of  the  a 
and  its  equipment,- an  estimate  should  be  submit' 
them  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  superstructure  1 
upon  a  quantitative  survey,  and  on  June  28  la 
Council  approved  our  proposals — viz.,  that  we  shor 
soon  as  possible  invite  tenders  for  the  work  of  en 
the  superstructure  from  selected  contractors — tht 
contract  should  be  an  omnibus  contract  and  inclu 
the  remaining  building  works,  roads,  etc.,  a  provj 
sum  being  inserted  for  the  farm  and  garden  buih 
and  that  the  engineering  works  (electric  lighting,  he! 
laundry  machinery,  kitchen  and  bakery  plants)  a 
be  the  subject  of  later  contracts.  The  Council  f 
agreed  that  the  contract  should  provide  for  a  penar. 
non-completion  within  the  contract  time,  which  wr 
fixed  at  two  and  a  half  years,  and  a  bonus  for  c 
completion  ;  also  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  i 
contract  giving  facilities  to  the  contractor  to  put; 
a  railway  to  the  site,  he  to  negotiate  for  any  nec< 
wayleaves. 

"  We  accordingly  invited  tenders  from  thirteen1 
but  two  of  these  firms  returned  the  form  of  tended 
sent  them,  one  objecting  to  the  conditions  of  con 
the  other  stating  that  the  work  was  more  than 
could  undertake  at  the  present  time.  The  rem; 
firms  sent  in  tenders  as  follows  : — 

Amoui 


Foster  and  Dicksee  (Rugby)  . .  . .  £359, 9f 

C.  Wall,  Ltd.  (London) .  368,91 

J.  Carmichael  (London)  .  371,11 

Holloway  Brothers  (London)  Ltd. 
(London)  . 371, 21 


(Subject  to  mt 
form  of  contB 


Holland  and  Hannen  (London)  . .  373,31 

Holliday  and  Greenwood,  Ltd.  (London)  374,9-' 
Patman  and  Fotheringham,  Ltd.  (London)  375,31 
Leslie  and  Co.,  Ltd.  (London)  . .  . .  379, 0‘ 

H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.  (Wolverhampton)  . .  385, 8( 

Mowlem  and  Co.,  Ltd.  (London)..  ..  397,41 

F.  and  H.  F.  Higgs  (London)  . .  . .  401,01 


“  The  priced  bills  of  the  lowest  tenderers  (1 
Foster  and  Dicksee)  have  been  examined  by  the  qir 
surveyors  engaged  by  us,  with  the  result  that,  wi\ 
exception  of  clerical  errors  showing  a  sum  of  601 
to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  tender,  th< 
are  in  order.  We  have  therefore  decided  to  recon: 
the  Council  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Fosta 
Dicksee  for  the  work.  The  amount  of  the  quantii! 
veyors'  estimate  based  upon  a  quantitative  survr 
been  communicated  to  the  Finance  Committee,  to: 
we  have  submitted  our  revised  estimate.  .  . 

will  be  observed  that  the  figure  included  in  the  r 
estimate  for  ‘  foundations  ’  has  been  reducei 
10,000/.  This  is  the  sum  estimated  by  the  are 
as  necessary  to  be  deducted  from  the  original  1 
owing  to  the  putting  in  of  the  foundations  of  c 
of  the  detached  buildings  (the  sites  of  which  hada 
altered)  having  to  be  transferred  to  the  sup'srstr.i 
contract.  This  course  has  been  rendered  neo 
in  consequence  of  the  local  authority  having  do 
to  agree  to  the  diversion  of  certain  footpaths  c 
estate,  except  under  conditions  we  could  not  recon 
the  Council  to  accept.  The  amount  of  10, OCX 
therefore  now  merged  in  the  figure  for  the  superstnt 
We  recommend  (a)  That  the  estimate  (No.  42; 
468,353/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  t 
completion  of  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  ( 
Long-grove  asylum,  Epsom,  be  approved ;  and  tht 
Asylums  Committee  be  authorised  to  incur  expect 
not  exceeding  that  amount  for  this  purpose.  (&( 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Foster  and  Dicksee,  amount: 
359,892/.  10s.,  for  the  erection  of  the  superstr 
of  the  Long-grove  asylum  including  the  putting 
the  foundations  of  certain  of  the  detached  bus 
thereat  be  accepted,  and  that  the  solicitor  do  p 
and  obtain  the  execution  of  a  contract  to  givev 
to  the  tender.” 

Mr.  Dew  moved,  and  Mr.  Gosling  secondt 
an  amendment  that  as  the  lowest  tendel 
21,953/.  above  the  architect’s  estimatet 
recommendation  be  referred  back  to  then 
mittee  with  a  view  to  the  work  being  carrie 
by  the  Works  Committee  without  the  : 
vention  of  a  contractor. 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams  said  he  though 
matter  ought  to  be  referred  back  for  fv 
consideration. 

Mr.  Torrance,  Chairman  of  the  Works  j 
mittee,  said  he  was  not  in  favour  of  the  ai; 


ment. 

Mr.  E.  White  deprecated  the  commr 
sending  this  large  contract  to  a  provincial 
when  the  building  trade  in  London  was  in  1 
state,  more  carpenters  and  joiners  beini 
of  work  than  there  had  been  for 
years.  The  wages  of  skilled  mechanic 
Rugby  was  8d.  an  hour,  whereas  in  Ld 
it  was  from  lOkl.  to  lid.  If  they  w 
the  contract  out  on  that  basis  they  • 
find  that  the  difference  in  wages  alone  '■ 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  <t 
lowest  tender. 

Mr.  Crooks,  M.P.,  said  there  could  1 
doubt  that  if  the  contract  was  given  1 
Rugby  firm  the  joinery  work  would  be  dc< 
Rugby,  and  that  was  manife  tly  unfn 
London  people.  He  supported  the  ameno 
that  the  matter  should  go  back  to  the  1 
mittee  for  further  consideration,  because  1 


convinced  that  by  finding  employmei 


...  ^ 

London  workmen  they  would  be  doing  a  L 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  save  money 
end. 
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After  further  discussion  the  Council  divided: — 


For  the  amendment . 40 

Against  . 68 

Majority  against  . .  . .  — 28 


The  amendment  was  accordingly  defeated, 
d  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
png  the  contract  to  Messrs.  Foster  and 
cksee  adopted. 

Motor-Cars  in  Public  Parks. — Mr.  Sanders 
ived  a  reference  to  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
mmittee  to  consider  and  report  as  to  amend - 
[  the  by-laws  so  as  to  prohibit  the  entrance 
p  parks  under  the  Council’s  control  of  motor- 
rs  which  emit  offensive  odours. 

Mr.  Waterlow  thought  that  the  Council  could 
rdly  seriously  consider  the  matter,  as  its 
ictical  working  was  almost  impossible. 

The  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  Council 
oumed. 


’PLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet- 
;  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
ilications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
)4.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
ween  parentheses  : — 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Projections, 
lampstead.  An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
>elle  Vue,”  Shoot-up-hill.  Brondesbury  (Mr. 
S.  Hammond  for  Mr.  M.  de  Meza). — Con- 

Vandsworth.  + — Bringing  forward  of  the 
ntago  of  “  Garwood,”  “  Wardleville,” 
froxham,”  and  “St.  Leonards,”  Rosendale- 
d,  Herne-hill  (Mr.  P.  C.  Davies  for  Mr. 
Parry). — Consent. 

trand. — The  retention  of  three  wood  and 
bs  showcases  in  front  of  No.  1,  Piccadilly- 
:us,  St.  James’,  Westminster  (Mr.  A.  Old- 
n). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.— Buildings  upon  the  site  of 
».  207,  209,  and  213,  Balham-high-road, 
ndsworth  (Mr.  E.  Schneider  for  Messrs. 
Wallis  and  F.  J.  Pettit).— Refused. 
hammersmith. — An  addition  in  front  of  the 
mitive  Methodist  Church  and  Schools, 
ling-road.  Hammersmith  (Messrs.  David- 
and  Phillipson  for  the  trustees  of  the 
rch). — Refused. 

ensington,  South. — One-story  shops  upon 
t  of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  54  anti 

Church-street,  Kensington  (Mr.  W.  G. 
ft  for  Mr.  C.  Sale). — Refused. 
ensington,  South. — One-story  shops  upon 
t  of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  50  and 

Uhurch-stroet,  Kensington  (Mr.  W.  G.  Hunt 
Mr  T.  Norton  and  Messrs.  Weeden  and 
impton). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

ensington,  South. — A  motor-car  house  at  the 
■  of  No.  23,  Brompton-square,  Kensington, 
l  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
ance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  a 
et  leading  out  of  Cottage-place  (Messrs, 
and  E.  Curtiss  for  Mr.  J.  Oswald).— Con- 

'  ammer smith. — Two  houses  on  the  north 
1  of  Hammersmith-terrace,  Hammersmith, 
l  external  walls  and  boundary  fence  at 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
;re  of  the  roadway  of  Terrace-court  (Mr. 
Marsh).  — Consent. 

(.  Qeorge-in-the-East. — A  playshed  on  the 
t  side  of  Globe-street,  High-street,  Wap- 
?  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  Education  Com- 
bee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 

T oolwich . — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  a 
ding  on  a  site  situated  between  Nos.  194 
220,  Plumstead-common-road,  Plumstead 
■.  F.  Bethell  for  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co- 
rative  Society,  Ltd.). — Consent. 
imehouse. — A  warehouse  upon  the  south 
is  of  Narrow-street.  Limehouse  (Mr.  J.  M. 
ght  for  Mr.  Hough).— Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage, 
ammersmith. — An  addition  to  St.  Vincent’s 
ise,  Queen-street,  Hammersmith  (Messrs. 
F.  Tasker  and  Stater  for  Madame  M. 
>ois). — Consent. 

i  Width  of  Way  and  Construction, 
insbury ,  Central. — A  wood  and  iron  mission 
,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Exmouth- 
et,  Clerkenwell  (Messrs.  Plumphreys,  Ltd., 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Frith). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

||raryleb one ,  East. — A  modification  of  the 
visions  of  section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard 
>pen  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  ro- 
s  to  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  No 
Woymouth-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr 
W.  Ridge  for  Col.  Matthey,  C.B.). — Con- 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 


Mr.  J.  S.  Gabriel,  sanctioning  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
on  the  Fisher  estate,  between  Leigham-court- 
road  and  Velley-road,  Streatham. — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- ♦  ». - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  members  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  visited  the  new  council  schools, 
North  Heaton,  and  St.  Gabriel’s  Church, 
Heaton-road  recently.  The  new  school  cost 
about  1H.  per  head.  Mr.  S.  D.  Robins,  the 
architect,  conducted  the  party  over  the  building, 
and  was  cordially  thanked,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Clark  (Darlington),  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown 
(Sunderland).  At  St.  Gabriel’s  Church  the 
members  were  received  by  the  vicar  (Rev. 
Robert  Trotter)  and  the  contractor  (Mr.  Baston). 
Hitherto  the  church  has  consisted  of  the  nave  and 
south  aisle.  There  is  at  present  being  added  a 
north  aisle  and  transept,  part  of  a  tower,  with  an 
organ  chamber,  and  the  chancel.  This  exten¬ 
sion  will,  it  is  expected,  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  next  year,  leaving  only  the  south 
transept,  vestries,  morning  chapel,  and  baptistry 
to  complete  the  building.  Lord  Armstrong  is 
building  the  tower,  or  a  portion  of  it.  When 
completed  the  tower  will  be  116  ft.  high.  The 
seating  accommodation  up  to  the  present  has 
been  500.  The  present  scheme  of  extension  will 
provide  for  300  additional  worshippers,  and 
when  the  church  is  fully  completed  the  accom¬ 
modation  will  be  furnished  for  1,000.  The 
architect  of  the  church  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Rich. 

- - 

dorrcsponbcnce. 


THE  LIABILITY  OF  COUNCILS  FOR 
SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ERRORS. 

Sir, — The  decision  of  Judge  Addison,  K.C., 
in  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Bermondsey 
Borough  Counoil,  if  legally  sound,  seems 
illogical  and  unfair.  A  principal  should 
surely  be  bound  by  the  act  of  a  recognised 
agent,  where  loss  is  caused  to  another. 

The  Council  gave  the  plaintiff  notice  to  open 
ground  and  reconstruct  a  drain  under  a  house. 
Examination  showed  there  was  no  drain  there¬ 
under,  but  one  existed  next  door.  The  mis¬ 
take  arose  through  renumbering  of  the  houses. 
Plaintiff  sought  to  recover  the  cost  of  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  judge  held  that  sanitary  inspectors 
were,  by  law,  the  judge  of  whether  drains 
required  relaying  or  repairing,  and  if  they, 
by  reason  of  a  defective  nose  or  any  other 
cause,  made  a  bond-fi.de  mistake,  the  Borough 
Council  could  not  be  held  liable,  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant  Counoil,  without 
costs. 

In  this  case  it  was  not  a  question  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  tj  ihe  need  of  repair  as  no  drain 
existed.  The  order  involved  the  owner  un¬ 
fairly  in  certain  expenses,  and  its  service  in 
error  constituted  a  depreciation  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  eyes  of  a  prospective  buyer,  and, 
in  fact,  was  more  detrimental  than  a 
statement  by  an  individual  that  the  drainage 
of  the  house  was  defective,  which  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  libel,  and  actionable. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  matter  carried 
further,  and  to  know  if  there  is  any  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  judgment. 

E.  W.  Hudson,  F.S.I. 


TECHNICIANS’  ENGLISH. 

Sir, — In  the  current  issue  of  the  Builder  a 
reviewer  of  a  book  takes  very  proper  exception 
to  the  composition  of  the  author.  My  object 
in  writing  is  not  to  defend  that  gentleman’s 
English,  but  to  point  out  that  such  diction 
is  not  at  all  uuoommon  among  technicians. 
In  the  course  of  my  business,  1  have  had  to 
prepare  a  great  number  of  papers  for 
publication,  and  I  find  that  many  people  who 
consider  themselves  capable  of  writing  them 
have  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  structure  of 
sentences.  The  result  is  a  most  involved  pro¬ 
duction.  The  process  of  making  it  clear  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this: — I  get  a  leaf  of  foolscap 
covered  with  words.  I  3tart  at  the  top  with 
a  sentence,  and  possibly  go  down  two-thirds  of 
the  leaf  before  I  come  to  a  full  stop.  What 
it  all  means  it  is  impossible  to  Bay.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  try  to  get  at  the 
subject,  and  then  at  the  predicate,  marking 
off  interposed  clauses  by  commas  or  paren¬ 
thesis.  The  result  is  generally  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  short  sentences  for  the 
original  rigmarole  which  was  not  under¬ 
standable.  When  the  author  sees  his  paper 
in  print,  he  thinks  what  a  clever  fellow  he 


is,  or  what  wonderful  people  compositors  and 
“  readers  ”  are  to  express  so  well  what  he 
intended!  But  “  palmam  qui  meruit  ferat." 

A  Sub- Editor. 

[*#*  We  fear  our  experience  is  that  many 
architects,  as  well  as  technicians,  have  most 
vague  ideas  as  to  the  structure  of  sentences 
or  the  use  of  punctuation ;  and  if  we  had  made 
a  list  of  all  the  wrongly-spelt  words  we  have  met 
with  in  communications  from  architects,  it  would 
be  a  formidable  and  distressing  one.  By  the 
same  post  that  brought  the  above  letter  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  from  an  architect 
asking  us  to  take  a  certain  course  “  in  the 
interests  of  the  proffession.”  It  may  be  said 
that  such  mistakes  are  of  little  practical  con¬ 
sequence,  but  they  imply  a  regrettable  defi¬ 
ciency  in  general  culture. — Ed.] 


ERRORS  IN  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — Being  the  surveyor  who  prepared 
the  case  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  of  Patman 
and  Fotheringham  v.  Pilditch,  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks,  as  I  believe  a  wrong  impression 
exists  as  to  the  complete  decision  in  this  case. 

In  your  issue  of  July  16,  p.  72,  you  report 
Patman  and  Fotheringham  v.  Pilditch;  you 
say  “  The  point  decided  is  one  of  importance- 
to  building  owners  and  contractors ;  wo  think 
it  well  to  put  on  record  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Channell,  which  was  as  follows.”  The 
report  of  the  judgment  you  then  give  is  cor¬ 
rect  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  unfortunately,  you 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Justice  Channell’s  judgment, 
the  concluding  portion  of  which  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  implies  that  the  “  total  omission  ” 
of  an  item  from  the  bills  of  quantities  is 
“  not  an  error,”  and  would  not  have  to  bo 
paid  for  as  such  (the  case  which  he  quotes 
being  of  that  nature).  You  will  note,  also, 
that  Mr.  Justice  Channell’s  words  are:  — 
“  But  I  should  have  to  deal  specially  with 
cases  of  things  that  everybody  must  under¬ 
stand  are  to  be  done,  but  which  happen  to  be 
omitted  in  the  quantities.” 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  official  transcript  of  the  shorthand  notes 
required  to  complete  your  report. 

This  modification  of  the  judgment  is  worthy 
of  note  by  contractors,  and  has  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  Clause  12a  of  the  Schedule  of 
Conditions  of  Building  Contract  sanctioned 
by  the  Institute  of  Architects  in  agreement 
with  the  Institute  of  Builders  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Master  Builders,  since, 
to  make  this  clause  effectual,  it  should  now 
read: — “Should  any  error  appear  in,  or 
omission  be  made  from,  the  bills  of  quantities,” 
etc.  Walter  Lawrance. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Church,  New  Somerby,  Grantham. — Mr. 
G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  has  been  appointed 
the  assessor  in  this  competition.  One  hundred 
and  three  sets  of  plans  have  been  sent  in. 

Villas  for  the  Coedsaeson  Building  Club. 
— We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  result  of  the 
competition  for  these  will  not  be  known  till 
November  2. 

Cowen  Memorial,  Newcastle. — In  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  competition  held  recently  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  detip  ns  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Joseph  Cowen, 
the  model  of  Mr.  John  Tweed,  of  London,  has 
been  placed  first.  Mr.  T.  Eyre  Macklin,  New¬ 
castle,  has  teen  awarded  the  second  premium 
of  50Z.,  and  the  third  of  30L  has  gone  to  Mi*. 
Kellock  Brown,  of  Glasgow. 

New  Lewisham  Library.—' The  plans  selected! 
by  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council  for  the  new 
library  to  be  erected  at  Brockley  at  a  cost  of 
4,500Z.  are  those  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Guy,  A.R.I.B.A.,. 
of  Lewisham  Park. 

- *-♦-< - 

A  Memorial  to  Halley. — A  marble  bust  of 
Edmund  Halley,  the  astronomer,  executed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Pegram,  A.R.A.,  has  been  placed 
in  the  Borough  of  Shoreditch  Library  at 
Haggerston.  Halley  was  born  at  Haggerston 
on  October  26,  1656;  his  father,  a  member  of 
an  old  Derbyshire  family,  was  a  wealthy 
trader  having  a  soap  manufactory  in 
Winchester-street,  in  the  City  of  London. 

Cheap  Cottages  for  Labourers.— The 
Chertsey  Rural  District  Council  on  the  11th 
inst.  discussed  a  recommendation  of  their 
medical  officer  that  the  building  by-laws 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  permit  of  the. 
erection  of  cottages,  in  the  rural  district,  off 
wood  and  corrugated  iron,  for  letting  to. 
labourers  at  cheap  rents.  The  recent  action 
of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  was  eulogised,  &ndi 
the  Council  unanimously  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  farmers  to  consider  the  by-laws  with, 
a  view  to  their  early  alteration. 
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3IIustrations. 


SAN  LORENZO,  VERONA. 

HE  view  of  the  interior  of  this  church 
is  given  in  connexion  with,  and  in 


illustration  of,  the  first  article  in 
the  present  issue,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 


NEW  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  SENS. 

The  illustration  of  the  new  H6tel  de  Ville 
■at  Sens  is  reproduced  from  the  architects’ 
elevation  drawing. 

The  building  was  formally  opened  in  April 
last.  It  is  the  result  of  a  competition  held  in 
January  1901,  in  which  the  present  design,  by 
MM.  Dupont  and  Poivert,  was  selected. 

Owing  to  the  practice  prevailing  in  France 
of  not  drawing  a  scale  on  the  paper,  but  only 
giving  a  note  of  it,  the  memorandum  “  Echelle 
0.02  ”  in  the  corner  of  the  illustration  is  of 
course  incorrect  now  that  the  drawing  (a  very 
large  one)  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  our  page  ;  but 
there  are  a  good  many  figured  measurements 
which  will  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of  a 
-scale.  The  height  of  the  campanile  is  190  ft. 

The  exterior  sculpture  is  executed  by 


members  of  the  Society  des  Sculpteurs ;  the 
interior  sculpture  is  by  MM.  Dufeu,  Jacquier, 
and  Bersin.  The  decorative  paintings  on  the 
ceilings  were  executed  by  M.  Cavaille-Col,  the 
mural  panels  by  M.  Maugonot,  and  a  historical 
painting  by  M.  Scherrer. 

The  building  is  founded  on  concrete  piles 
23  ft.  deep.  The  plinth  is  of  Roche  de  Com- 
blanchien  stone ;  the  main  portion  of  the  fagade 
of  Charentenay  stone ;  the  balustrades  of 
Larrys  stone.  The  campanile  is  of  iron  as  far 
as  the  balcony,  and  of  timber  above  that  point. 
The  roofs  are  of  timber,  and  the  floors  of  steel. 
The  decoration  of  the  main  staircase  is  in 
stucco.  The  steps  are  of  Comblanchien  stone 
on  steel  framing. 

We  give  also  a  sheet  showing  the  decorative 
treatment  of  two  of  the  ceilings,  a’so  reproduced 
from  the  architects’  drawing. 

We  fear  we  cannot  expect  English  architects, 
as  a  rule,  to  admire  this  work,  which  is  in  a 
style  very  contrary  to  the  taste  and  feeling 
prevailing  in  this  country  at  present.  But  it  is 
of  interest  as  illustrating  an  important  new 
French  building,  and  as  showing  the  type  of 
work  which  is  in  favour  in  France  at  present, 
since  it  obtained  the  first  place  in  a  com¬ 
petition. 


The  plan,  traced  from  the  architects’  v 
drawing,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  perhap 
for  a  good  deal  in  the  selection.  The  p 
of  the  circular  “  Salon  d’Honneur,”  acti* 
vestibule  both  to  the  Salle  des  Fetes  a 
Salle  des  Mariages,  and  placed  at  the  i 
angle  of  the  building,  is  a  good  point. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  MM.  Dupo: 
Poivert  for  their  kindness  in  lending 
drawings.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  excee 
difficult  to  induce  architects  on  the  C01 
to  send  drawings  to  England ;  so  th 
courtesy  in  this  case  is  all  the  more  < 
ciated. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  HELENSBU 

The  illustrations  represent  the  exteri 
interior  of  a  house  on  the  Clyde. 

The  exterior  is  finished  with  white-) 
cast,  the  window  mullions  being  of  grey 
and  the  roof  of  red  tiles.  In  the  hall  thd 
work  is  in  pine  stained  a  dark  bronze 
with  a  red -brick  arch  to  the  fireplace) 
copper  hood.  The  upper  part  of  the  : 
decorated,  the  prevailing  colours  bein; 
green,  and  grey. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott  is  the  architec> 


New  U6tel  de  Ville,  Sens.  Plan. 


INTERIOR.  SAN  LORENZO,  VERONA 


NEW  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  SENS,  FRANCE, -MM.  Dupont  «nd  Poitort,  Architects. 
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merican  Renaissance.  By  J.  Wheeler 
v,  architect.  (New  York :  W.  T.  Cornstock. 

) 

ractical  Masonry.  By  W.  R.  Purchase, 
h  edition.  (Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son.) 
he  Architects’  and  Builders’  Pocket- 
)K.  By  Frank  E.  Kidder,  C.E.  (Chapman 
Hall.) 
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NOTES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Chapter  XI. — Specifications. 

VERY  common  error  made  by  the 
writer  of  a  specification  is  to  pick 
out  the  most  important  clauses  in 
-  other  specifications  and  incorporate 
m  in  his  own.  This  particularly  is  the  case 
h  Portland  cement,  the  properties  of  which 
so  little  understood  by  users  generally. 

'he  specification  thus  drawn  up  is  often 
te  impossible  to  work  to.  -Some  users  of 
lent  still  hold  to  the  old  idea  that  a  heavy 
glit  per  bushel  denotes  a  good,  well-burned 
lent.  At  the  same  time  they  recognise  the 
that  the  finer  a  cement  is  ground  the  greater 
cementitious  value ;  so  they  specify  a  weight 
about  112  lb.  per  bushel,  together  with 
grinding,  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
finer  a  cement  is  ground  the  less  will  its 
ght  be,  the  weight  decreasing  in  direot  ratio 
the  fineness. 

t  is  common  to  find  that  a  cement  leaving 
residue  on  a  50  by  50  mesh  sieve  is  specified, 
le  as  much  as  12  per  cent,  residue  is  allowed 
i  76  by  76  mesh  sieve. 

Vith  the  present  methods  of  grinding  cement, 
btain  a  product  which  will  all  pass  through  a 
jy  50  mesh  sieve,  the  residue  on  the  76  by  76 
e  would  require  to  be  about  3  per  cent. 

'his,  of  course,  means  that  the  manufacturer 
uires  to  grind  the  cement  much  finer  than 
t  specified,  a  costly  operation  for  which  the 
sumer  does  not  care  to  pay,  although  the 
le  of  the  cement  is  greatly  increased, 
omission  usually  made  in  specifying  fineness 
hat  no  particular  size  of  wire  for  the  sieve 
;iven.  This  is  more  the  want  of  uniform 
hods  of  testing,  England  having  adopted  no 
idard  methods  for  cement -testing  as  other 
ntries  have  done.  It  would  insure  the  user 
ig  supplied  with  better  ground  cement  if 
specified  the  fineness  on  some  of  the  finer 
res,  such  as  100  by  100  mesh, 
t  is  frequently  specified  that  a  certain  amount 
water  shall  be  used  for  gauging  test  pieces, 
the  quantity  required  varies  with  almost’ 
ry  sample.  A  manufacturer  might  supply  a 
lent  much  finer  ground .  than  asked  for  in 
specification  (an  advantage  to  the  con- 
ler)  which  could  not  be  gauged  with  the 
aunt  of  water  specified,  but  which,  if  ground 
ihe  fineness  specified,  could  easily  be  gauged 
a  this  amount  of  water.  A  writer  of  a 
nfication,  who  must  have  read  that  cement 
uired  about  12  per_  cent,  of  water  to  form 
necessary  compounds  of  hydration,  inserted 
quantity  in  his  specification.  It  would 
quite  impossible  to  gauge  any  “neat” 
lent  with  this  amount  of  water,  as  a  con- 
rable  excess  is  always  required  over  the 
ntity  actually  absorbed  in  the  hydration 
he  cement  compounds, 
nother  great  mistake  made  in  specifications, 
one  which  causes  considerable  friction 
veen  the  manufacturer  and  user,  is  speci- 
g  laboratory  tests  and  carrying  them  out 
er  practical  working  conditions. 
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For  instance,  a  high  tensile  strength  may  be 
asked  for  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  careful 
manipulation,  but  the  user  expects  to  get  this 
strength  by  mixing  the  cement  as  he  would  do  in 
practical  working  and  putting  the  paste  in 
the  moulds  with  no  particular  care,  often 
introducing  internal  strains  in  the  mass  which 
will  cause  the  briquettes  to  break  with  a  very 
light  load.  In  the  majority  of  complaints 
investigated  by  the  author  it  has  been  his 
experience  to  find  that  the  laboratory  tests 
specified  have  been  done  by  a  labourer  or 
unskilled  operator  who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  properties  of  the  material  which  he  is 
testing. 

As  showing  the  necessity  for  care  in  drawing 
up  cement  specifications  and  testing,  reference 
might  be  made  to  the  German  standard  rules, 
than  which  there  is  none  better,  as  drawn  up  by 
the  Association  of  Cement  Manufacturers. 

Time  of  Set. — In  order  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  set,  take  a  sample  of  “  neat  ”  cement  and 
mix  for  three  minutes  with  water  to  a  stiff 
paste ;  for  quick-setting  cements  only  one 
minute  is  required.  The  mixture  is  then  spread 
on  a  glass  plate  at  a  single  operation,  in  the 
form  of  a  pat  1  ‘5  c.m.  thick  and  tapering  towards 
the  edges.  The  consistency  of  the  gauged 
cement  should  be  such  that  a  few  taps  on  the 
glass  plate  will  cause  the  mass,  which  was  placed 
thereon  by  a  spatula,  to  flow  outwards  towards 
the  edges.  From  27  to  30  per  cent,  of  water 
is  generally  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  pats  become  hard  enough  to  withstand  a 
slight  pressure  with  the  finger  nail,  the  cement 
may  be  considered  as  set. 

To  ascertain  accurately  the  exact  time  of  set, 
and  to  determine  the  commencement  of  setting 
(the  initial  set),  which  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  with  quick-setting  cement,  as  it  must  not 
be  worked  after  it  begins  to  set,  a  standard 
needle  of  300  grammes  weight  is  used  with  a 
diameter  of  1  millimetre  and  a  flat  point. 
A  metal  mould  4  c.m.  in  height  and  8  c.m. 
inside  diameter  is  placed  upon  a  glass  plate 
and  filled  with  gauged  cement  of  the  above 
consistency,  and  tested  at  intervals  with  the 
needle.  The  moment  when  the  needle  fails 
to  penetrate  the  entire  depth  of  the  mass  is 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  setting. 
The  time  which  elapses  between  the  gauging 
and  the  moment  at  which  the  needle  leaves  no 
visible  impression  on  the  surface  of  the  pat 
is  the  time  taken  to  set.  In  order  to  obtain 
uniform  results  in  determining  the  setting  of 
cement,  it  is  of  importance  to  carry  out  the 
test  at  a  mean  temperature  of  both  air  and 
water  of  15°  to  18°  C.,  as  the  setting  is  influenced 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  water 
used  in  gauging,  a  high  temperature  quickens 
the  setting,  a  low  temperature,  on  the  other 
hand,  retards  it. 

Slow-setting  cements  should  not  materially 
increase  in  temperature  during  setting,  whereas 
with  quick-setting  cements  a  marked  increase 
is  permissible.  Cement  is  rendered  slower 
setting  by  long  storage,  and  its  tensile  strength 
is  increased  if  kept  in  a  dry  place  free  from 
draughts  of  moist  air.  The  opinion  frequently 
prevailing  that  cement  deteriorates  by  long 
warehousing  is,  therefore,  an  erroneous  one,  and 
contract  clauses  which  specify  the  use  of  fresh 
cement  only  should  be  discarded. 

Soundness. — Portland  cement  should  be  con¬ 
stant  in  volume.  The  decisive  test  of  this 
property  should  be  that  a  pat  of  “  neat  ’’cement 
made  on  a  glass  plate  and  kept  in  a  damp  atmos¬ 
phere  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards 
immersed  in  water,  must  not  show  any  signs 
of  warping  or  cracking  at  the  edges,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period. 

In  carrying  out  this  test  the  pat  prepared 
for  determining  the  time  of  set  should  be 
placed  under  water  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  case  of  slow -setting  cements, 
but  in  any  case  only  after  it  has  become  set. 
This  may  be  done  much  sooner  in  the  case  of 
quick-setting  cements.  The  pats,  especially 
of  slow-setting  cements,  must  be  well  protected 
from  draughts  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
until  after  they  have  become  set.  The  best 
method  is  to  place  them  in  a  closed  box,  or 
cover  them  with  damp  cloths.  Hair-cracks 
which  are  caused  by  shrinkage  due  to  rapid 
drying  will  thus  be  avoided.  These  generally 
appear  in  the  centre  of  the  pat,  and  are  often 
mistaken  by  the  uninitiated  for  cracks  caused  by 
“  blowing.”  If  the  cement  shows  any  crumb¬ 
ling,  or  cracks  are  visible  during  the  process  of 
hardening  while  under  water,  this  is  a  certain 
indication  of  the  “  blowing  ”  of  the  cement. 
That  is  to  say,  the  cement  becomes  cracked 
in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  volume,  and  a 
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gradual  disruption  of  the  particles  previously 
connected  takes  place,  which  may  ultimately 
lead  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  mass. 
These  symptoms  of  expansion  usually  appear 
within  three  days,  but  an  observation  extending 
over  twenty-eight  days  is  always  sufficient. 

Fineness  of  Grinding. — Portland  cement  must 
be  ground  so  fine  that  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  residue  is  left  after  a  sample  has  been 
passed  through  a  wire  sieve  of  900  meshes  to 
the  sq.  c.m.  The  thickness  of  the  wire  of  the 
sieve  should  be  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the 
opening  of  the  mesh. 

To  carry  out  the  test,  100  grammes  of  the 
cement  must  be  used  for  each  determination. 

The  fineness  of  grinding  of  cement  is  of 
paramount  importance,  because  as  sand  is 
nearly  always  used  with  it,  and  sometimes  in 
large  proportions,  the  cohesive  strength  of  the 
mortar  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  fineness 
of  the  cement,  inasmuch  as  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  more  particles  of  the  cement  come  into 
action.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  advisable 
that  the  fineness  of  the  powder  should  be 
uniformly  tested  by  the  use  of  a  fine  sieve 
of  above-mentioned  description.  It  would, 
however,  be  erroneous  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  cement  by  its  fineness  only,  as  inferior 
underburned  cements  are  more  frequently 
found  to  be  finely  ground  than  good  hard- 
burned  ones.  The  latter  kind,  though  coarser, 
will  generally  show  a  higher  cementitious 
value  than  the  former.  When  cement  is 
used  mixed  with  lime  it  is  advisable  to  employ 
hard-burned  and  extremely  finely-ground 
cement ;  the  cost  of  production  is  higher,  but 
will  be  counterbalanced  by  a  materially  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  mortar. 

Tests  for  Strength. — The  cementitious  value 
of  Portland  cement  should  be  determined  by 
testing  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand. 

The  testing  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  uniform 
manner,  both  as  to  its  tensile  strength  and 
resistance  to  crushing.  The  test  blocks  shall 
be  of  uniform  shape  and  section,  and  the  same 
apparatus  used  in  every  case.  It  is  advisable 
at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  neat  cement.  The  tests  for  tensile  strength 
should  be  carried  out  with  briquettes  having 
a  sectional  area  of  5  sq.  c.m.  at  the  point  of 
fracture.  In  the  crushing  test  cubes  should 
be  used  having  sides  of  50  sq.  c.m.  in  area. 
Slow-setting  cement,  when  tested  with  three 
parts  by  weight  of  standard  sand  to  one  part 
by  weight  of  cement,  must  attain  after  twenty- 
eight  days  (that  is  to  say,  one  day  in  air  and 
twenty-seven  days  in  water)  a  tensile  strength 
of  at  ieast  16  kilos,  per  sq.  c.m.  The  crushing 
strength  must  be  at  least  160  kilos,  per  sq.  c.m. 

With  quick-setting  cements,  the  tensile 
strength  at  twenty-eight  days  is  generally  less 
than  that  above  mentioned.  The  time  of  set 
should  therefore  be  stated  when  specifying  the 
strength  required. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a  large 
proportion  of  sand  in  testing,  especially  when 
comparing  several  cements,  as  the  power  of 
cementing  sand  together  varies  with  different 
cements,  and  in  practice  this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature.  The  most  suitable  proportion 
for  this  purpose  is  held  to  be  three  parts  by 
weight  of  sand  to  one  part  of  cement,  since  with 
that  proportion  the  cementitious  value  of 
various  kinds  of  cement  becomes  sufficiently 
developed. 

Cement  showing  a  greater  relative  tensile 
strength  than  crushing  strength  often  admits 
of  the  addition  of  a  larger  proportion  of  sand, 
and  in  consideration  of  this  property,  as  well 
as  for  its  greater  strength  with  the  usual  amount 
of  sand,  should  command  a  higher  price. 

The  standard  test  of  strength. is  the  crushing 
test  at  twenty-eight  days,  it  being  impossible 
to  accurately  determine  the  cementing  power 
when  comparing  different  kinds  of  cement 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  strength  of  various  samples  of  cement  may 
be  alike  after  twenty-eight  days,  whereas 
there  may  be  a  material  difference  between  them 
after  only  seven  days. 

The  tensile  test  at  twenty-eight  days  serves 
as  a  controlling  test  of  cement  delivered.  If, 
however,  a  decision  is  to  be  arrived  at  after 
seven  days  it  may  be  made  with  a  given  sample, 
after  the  ratio  of  tensile  strength  between 
the  seven  days  and  twenty-eight  days  has  been 
determined. 

This  preliminary  test  may  also  be  carried  out 
with  “  neat  ”  cement  after  having  ascertained 
the  relation  between  the  strength  of  the  “  neat  ” 
cement  at  twenty-eight  days  and  that  mixed 
with  three  parts  of  sand. 

It  would  be  of  special  yalq§  jn  pages  where 
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circumstances  will  admit,  to  further  extend  the 
hardening  period  of  the  test  blocks,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  behaviour  of  different  kinds  of 
cements  at  long  dates. 

To  arrive  at  consistent  results,  sand  of  the 
same  size  of  grain  and  of  the  same  kind  should 
always  be  used.  This  normal  sand  is  obtained 
by  washing  pure  quartz  sand  as  clean  as  pos¬ 
sible,  drying  it  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve  of 
60  holes  per  sq.  c.m.  in  order  to  remove  the 
coarser  particles ;  the  sand  thus  obtained  is 
again  passed  through  a  sieve  of  120  holes  per 
sq.  c.m.  to  free  it  from  the  finer  particles.  The 
thickness  of  the  wire  of  the  sieves  should  be 
0-38  and  0'32  c.m.  respectively.  Since  all 
quaitz  sands  do  not  always  give  the  same 
results  when  similarly  treated  it  should  be 
ascertained  whether  the  normal  sand  employed 
will  give  results  consistent  with  the  normal 
sand  supplied  for  testing  purposes  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Cement  Manufacturers,  and  which  is  used  at 
the  Royal  Testing  Station  of  Charlottenburg. 

As  in  testing  the  same  cement,  a  great  deal 
depends  on  consistent  results  being  obtained  at 
different  places,  the  subjoined  rules  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  In  order  to  secure  accurate 
results  at  least  ten  tests  should  be  made  at  each 
date. 

Tensile  Tests. — The  briquettes  can  be  made 
either  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

Hand  Made. 

On  a  metal  or  thick  glass  plate,  forming  a 
base  for  the  briquettes,  place  five  small  sheets 
of  filter  paper  dipped  in  water,  and  on  each 
sheet  a  mould  dipped  in  water.  Weigh  off 
250  grammes  cement  and  750  grammes  dry 
normal  sand,  mixing  both  well  together  in  a. 
vessel.  Add  100  ccs.  of  pure  fresh  water, 
working  the  whole  mass  well  together  for  five 
minutes.  With  the  mortar  thus  produced  fill 
the  moulds  at  one  operation  and  heaped  up  in 
the  centre  ;  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula,  having 
a  surface  of  8  c.m.  by  5  c.m.  and  35  c.m.  long,  and 
weighing  about  250  grammes,  beat  down  the 
projecting  mortar,  first  gently  on  the  sides, 
then  harder  and  harder  till  it  becomes  plastic 
and  water  appears  on  the  surface.  A  continued 
beating  of  about  one  minute  per  mould  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  attain  this  object. 
Adding  mortar  to  that  already  in  the  mould  is 
not  advisable,  as  briquettes  of  the  same  cement 
made  at  different  testing  stations  should  be 
of  equal  density  throughout.  Scrape  off  with  a 
knife  any  mortar  projecting  above  the  top  of  the 
mould,  smoothing  the  face  with  the  same 
instrument ;  loose  the  mould  carefully  from  the 
briquette  and  place  the  latter  in  a  covered  box 
lined  with  zinc,  to  avoid  unequal  drying  owing  to 
variations  of  temperature.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  making  the  briquettes  they  should  be  placed 
under  water,  in  which  they  must  remain  quite 
submerged  during  the  whole  period|of  hardening. 

Machine  Made. 

After  the  mould,  fitted  with  the  filling-box. 
has  been  screwed  on  to  the  bedplate  by  two 
adjusting  screws,  180  grammes  of  the  mortar, 
made  as  just  explained,  are  placed  into  the 
mould  for  each  briquette  and  the  iron  core 
put  in  ;  150  strokes  are  then  given  to  the  core 
by  Bohme’s  hammer  apparatus,  with  the 
hammer  weighing  2  kilos. 

By  strictly  observing  the  above  instruction 
hand  and  machine  tests  give  fairly  uniform 
results.  In  disputed  cases,  however,  machine- 
made  blocks  are  considered  the  standard. 

“  Neat  ”  Tests. — Rub  the  inside  of  the 
moulds  with  a  little  oil,  placing  them  on  a 
metallic  or  glass  plate  (without  filter  paper),  then 
weigh  off  1,000  grammes  cement,  add  200  ccs. 
water,  and  work  the  mass  for  five  minutes  (a 
pestle  is  recommended).  Fill  the  moulds, 
heaping  full,  and  proceed  as  explained  for  sand 
briquettes.  The  moulds,  however,  must  not  be 
removed  till  the  cement  is  sufficiently  hardened. 

As  in  beating  in  “  neat  ”  cement,  briquettes 
of  equal  density  are  required,  a  very  fine  or 
very  quick-setting  cement  will  require  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  larger  quantity  of  water.  The 
amount  of  water  used  should  always  be 
mentioned  in  giving  the  results  of  such  tests. 

Treatment  of  Specimens  in  Testing. — All  test 
pieces  must  be  tested  immediately  after  being 
taken  out  of  water.  Since  the  speed  at 
which  the  strain  is  applied  has  an  influence 
on  the  results,  in  testing  for  tensile  strength 
the  increase  of  weight  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  100  grammes  per  second. 

In  testing  for  crushing  strength,  in  order  to 
get  uniform  results,  the  pressure  should  always 
be  applied  on  the  tide  surfaces  of  the  cube  and 
not  on  the  bottom  or  trowelled  surfaces. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  Court  of  Common 
Council  was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the 
Guildhall,  E.C.,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

Women  Sanitary  Inspectors'— On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  it  was 
agreed  to  appoint  another  woman  sanitary 
inspector  (second-class)  at  a  commencing 
salary  of  100Z.  per  annum.  The  Committee 
were  authorised  to  advertise  for  candidates. 

The  Salaries  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  the  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Some 
discussion  took  place  on  a  recommendation  by 
the  Sanitary  Committee  that  no  action  be 
taken  in  the  matter,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  consideration,  of  applying  to  the 
London  County  Council  for  payment  of  half 
the  salaries  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  the  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

Mr.  John  Harris  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  report  be  not  adopted,  but  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  London  County  Council  as  at 
first  suggested.  This  was  carried. 

International  Congress  of  Drainage  and 
House  Sanitation. — It  was  agreed  to  appoint 
representatives  to  attend  the  first  Congress  of 
Drainage  and  House  Sanitation  to  be  held 
in  Paris,  from  November  1  to  8  next. 

Crematorium,  City  of  London  Cemetery. — 
The  Sanitary  Committee  submitted  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  engineer  that  the  crematorium 
at  Little  Ilford  had  been  built  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  in  October, 
1902.  It  was  reported  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Collingridge,  and  the 
Police  Surgeon,  Dr.  Gordon  Brown,  had 
offered  to  act  as  Medical  Referee  and  Deputy 
Medical  Referee  in  hon.  capacities.  The 
appointments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  authorised  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  the  opening  -  oi  the 
crematorium. 

Streets  Committee. — A  lengthy  report  was 
submitted  by  the  Streets  Committee  recom¬ 
mending  the  Court  to  consent  to  a  large 
number  of  minor  building  operations  and 
additions  to  buildings  in  the  City.  Among 
those  to  which  consent  was  given  was  an  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  London  Hydraulic  Power  Com¬ 
pany  to  extend  their  mains  in  Tower-hill, 
Cooper-row,  Lloyd’s-avenue,  and  portions  of 
Crutched-friars  and  John-street. 

The  Spread  of  Disease  by  Vagrants. — A 
letter  from  the  London  County  Council  ask¬ 
ing  the  Corporation  to  appoint  a  member, 
together  with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
to  attend  the  forthcoming  conference  on  this 
question,  was  referred  to  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Resignation  of  the  City  Surveyor. — The 
Officers  and  Clerks  Committee  submitted  a 
report,  in  which  they  dealt  with  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  the  City  Surveyor, 
with  reference  to  his  retirement.  The  letter 
had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  with  in¬ 
structions  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
nature,  duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office, 
and  also  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any 
rearrangement  of  the  duties  at  present  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Engineer. 

The  Committee  submitted  a  “  List  of  Duties 
of  City  Surveyor,”  with  proposed  additions 
italicised.  Paragraph  16  of  this  was  as 
follows :  — 

16.  To  prepare  designs,  with  preliminary 
sketches  or  drawings,  plans,  specifications, 
estimates,  and  working  drawings  as  may  be 
required  ( subject  to  Clause  19) ;  to  instruct 
the  Quantity  Surveyor  who  may  be  appointed 
to  take  out  quantities,  and  to  take  all  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  enable  tenders  to  be  obtained 
from  contractors ;  to  examine  the  materials 
intended  to  be  used  in  all  buildings  to  be 
erected  or  in  any  way  altered  or  added 
to  by  the  Corporation,  and  to  permit 
the  use  of  such  only  as  are  the  best 
of  their  respective  kinds :  to  superintend 
and  direct  the  execution  of  all  such  works ; 
to  see  that  they  are  done  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  in  conformity  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  contracts  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
by-laws  of  local  authorities  for  the  regulating 
of  buildings;  to  take  the  extras  and  omissions 
upon  all  contracts  (no  extras  or  additions 
being  allowed,  for  which  there  is  no  previous 
order  in  writing  from  the  City  Surveyor), 
and  make  all  necessary  certificates  thereunder ; 
and  generally  to  report  thereon  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  progress  of  the  works  and  upon 
proposed  variations  or  otherwise. 

The  Clause  19  referred  to  read:  — 

19.  These  duties  do  not  refer  to  or  embrace 
the  designing  and  execution  of  any  work  or 
works  of  an  architectural  character. 

The  Committee  recommended: — 

i.  That  the  offices  of  the  City  Surveyor  and 
Engineer  should  not  be  amalgamated. 

ii.  That  a  City  Surveyor  be  appointed. 

iii.  That  the  salary  of  the  office  be  1.000Z. 
per  annum,  rising,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  to  a  maximum  of  1,500£.  per  annum. 


iv.  That  the  ago  of  candidates  shal; 
exceed  fifty  years  on  the  day  of  electioi 

v.  That  the  position  be  advertised. 

vi.  That  it  be  referred  back  to  this  ; 
mittee  to  receive  applications  and  selec 
candidates  for  final  election  by  the  Cou 

Mr.  Deputy  Douglas  Matthews  moved 
the  report  be  referred  back  for  further 
sideration ;  particularly  with  regard  t< 
practicability  of  eliminating  so  many  0 
duties  of  the  Surveyor  as  appertained  t 
valuation  and  letting  of  land,  and  mi 
which  were  generally  dealt  with  b;! 
auctioneer,  and  also  the  appointmen 
officers  for  those  duties.  This  amend 
was  lost  on  a  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  Algen  remarked  that  with  a  sala! 
so  low  a  figure  the  best  men  would  not 
forward.  He  would  move  as  an  amend 
that  the  salary  should  commence  at  l,500i' 
annum,  as  nothing  under  that  sum  shorn 
offered  by  the  City. 

The  Town  Clerk  pointed  out  that  sn 
motion  would  involve  the  suspension  o 
of  the  standing  orders,  and  ultimately 
matter  was  adjourned,  Mr.  Cooper  g 
notice  of  motion  that  the  age  limit  shorn 
placed  at  forty-five  years. 

- -♦- - 

OBITUARY. 

A.  Bartholdi. — Auguste  Bartholdi, 

sculptor,  to  whose  death  reference  was  : 
last  week  in  our  columns,  was  born  at  Cc 
in  1834.  He  began  life  as  an  architect/ 
subsequently  came  to  Paris  to  study  pan 
in  the  atelier  of  Ary  Scheffer;  but  1 
turned  his  attention  to  sculpture,  and  be: 
a  pupil  of  Soitoux.  In  1853  he  exhibits 
the  Salon  a  group  entitled  “  Le  Bon  Sai 
tain  ” ;  and,  two  years  afterwards  a 
statue  of  General  Rapp.  He  subsequ; 
executed  a  fountain  for  Bordeaux,  ai< 
statue  of  Martin  Schongauer  for  the  clc 
of  the  museum  at  Colmar.  We  owe  ala 
him  the  figure  of  “  Douleur  ”  which  a<i 
the  tomb  of  Nefftzer,  and  the  statue  of  C 
pollion  for  the  College  do  France.  Bu 
renown  dates  from  the  time  when  he  < 
duced  the  colossal  statue  of  “  Liberte  Eclal 
le  Monde”  which  stands  at  the  entrant 
New  York  harbour.  We  should  mention) 
among  his  works  the  commemorative  n 
ment  of  Basle;  the  group  of  Lafayettel 
Washington  erected  in  the  Place  des  I 
Unis;  the  monument  to  Gambetta  at  Se> 
the  monumental  fountain  at  Lyons;  the  n 
ment  to  Sergeant  Hoff  which  is  to  bo  p 
in  Pere  Lachaise ;  and  the  models  for 
monument  to  the  aeronauts  of  the  Sieg 
Paris  and  for  that  commemorating  the  1 
sieges  of  Belfort.  It  will  be  remembered1 
Bartholdi  brought  an  action  against  the  < 
poration  of  Marseilles  for  not  having  ca: 
out  his  design  for  the  Palace  of  Longck 
and  given  the  preference  to  the  wor> 
Esperandieu.  This  hard-working  artist 
tained  a  good  many  honours  at  the  Saloi 
hibitions,  and  was  promoted  successive! 
the  grades  of  Chevalier,  Officier,  and  1 
mandeur  in  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Mr.  Tait. — We  have  to  announce  the  d 
in  his  seventy-third  year,  of  Mr.  Wi, 
Nairne  Tait,  of  Glasgow,  who  practised  1 
ing  a  long  period  as  an  architect  in  thati 
He  served  his  articles  in  the  offices  of  M\ 
A.  and  A.  Heiton,  of  Perth.  Messrs,  j 
and  Mitchell,  of  Glasgow,  made  the  planet 
designs  six  years  ago  for  the  Institute  ii 
West  High-street,  Forfar,  founded  by  ■ 
Meffan  for  purposes  of  a  lecture  hall,  I 
library,  and  museum. 

Mr.  Ridley.— Mr.  Matthew  Ridley,  Sup 
tendent  of  the  Government  Horticuki 
Gardens  at  Lucknow,  died  at  Lucknov 
September  17,  aged  fifty-6ix  years.  He! 
about  to  retire  from  that  position,  whic 
had  occupied  during  some  thirty  years  1 
Mr.  Ridley  received  his  earlier  trainini 
Kew;  his  service  in  India  as  a  landii 
gardener  has  been  marked  by  the  great 
provements  which  he  carried  out  in  the  p 
grounds  and  parks  at  Cawnpore  and  1 
including  the  gardens  around  the  Taj  Ms 
as  well  as  at  Lucknow,  more  especially  ii> 
vicinity  of  the  Residency’  and  other  placit! 
historical  interest  in  that  city  which  are  I 
ciated  with  the  story  of  the  Mutiny,  •j| 
Ridley  traced  his  descent  from  the  Bishdi 
London  who  was  burned  at  the  stak| 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Thomas.— We  regret  to 
to  record  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  James  lfl 
Thomas,  F.S.A..  F.R.G.S.,  late  Chief  IN 
veyor  to  the  War  Office,  which  took  H 
at  his  residence,  26.  Gloucester-street,  Warfl 
square,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  his  seventy-i}|| 
year.  Mr.  Thomas  was  educated  at  Cfl 
College,  Brecon,  and  studied  under 
Charles  Barry.  Pie  had  a  long  assooi'fl 
with  the  War  Office,  serving  abroad  iiN 
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days.  In  1855,  he  was  appointed 
ty-Surveyor  to  the  War  Department,  and 

32  promoted  to  bo  Chief  Surveyor,  which 
he  held  till  1890,  when  he  retired.  The 
ction  of  hon.  A.R.I.B.A.  was  conferred 
him  soon  afterwards.  ITe  designed  the 

Herbert  Hospital,  Woolwich,  and 

other  notable  buildings  of  which  he 
e  architect  is  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
at  Netley,  the  drawing  of  which  he 
ited  to  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of 
Majesty  laying  the  foundation-stone  in 
being  at  the  same  time  presented  to  Her 
5ty ;  he  also  designed  the  Herbert  Con- 
ent  Home  at  Bournemouth,  erected  to  the 
*ry  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea. 
Thomas  was  a  fellow  of  several  learned 
ies,  also  a  distinguished  freemason ;  he 
Vice-Treasurer  of  thG  Most  Hon.  and 
Society  of  Ancient  Britons,  which  sup- 
the  Welsh  girls’  school  at  Ashford,  and 
a  brother  of  the  eminent  Breconshire 
or,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Evan  Thomas,  J.P., 
He  was  interred  in  Brompton  Ceme- 
>n  the  8th  inst. 

- »  - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
jrch,  Chandler’s  Ford,  Hants.— The 
p  of  Winchester  dedicated  a  few  days 
he  new  Church  of  St.  Boniface,  which 
>een  erected  at  Chandler’s  Ford.  The 
ng  is  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
ngs.  At  present  only  a  portion  of  the 
e  has  been  carried  out.  This  consists  of 
re  and  a  small  portion  of  the  chancel, 
forms  a  temporary  sanctuary.  On  the 
ations  of  the  north  transept  a  temporary 
has  been  erected  of  corrugated  iron, 
roof  of  the  nave  is  timbered  and  sur- 
ted  by  a  bell  turret.  The  ceiling  >s 
1  shaped,  and  divided  into  panels,  with 
led  boss  at  each  intersection.  The  walls 
lastered  inside,  and  the  windows  are  all 
with  leaded  lights,  filled  with  Cathedral 
glass.  The  floor  of  the  nave  is  of 
with  wood  blocks  under  the  seats.  The 
af  the  temporary  sanctuary  is  raised  6  in. 

that  of  the  nave,  and  is  composed 
ick  and  white  marble.  The  building  is 
I  by  a  hot-air  system  carried  out  by 
s.  Haden  and  Son,  of  Trowbridge.  The 
are  of  oak,  fumigated  and  polished, 
eats  will  eventually  be  of  pitch-pine,  but 
meantime  seats  from  the  old  church  will 
3d.  The  font,  pulpit,  lectern,  and  organ 
been  brought  from  the  existing  church, 
emainder  of  the  scheme  consists  of  the 
on  of  a  parsonage,  the  ground  for  which 
>een  reserved  on  the  south  side,  the 
si,  north  and  south  transepts,  but  this 
>nly  be  carried  out  when  funds  permit, 
work  of  erecting  the  church  has  been 
ited  to  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Sons,  of 
f.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley, 
of  London,  and  Mr.  C.  Woodley  acted  as 
of  the  works  and  foreman. 

[an  Catholic  Church,  Wimbledon.  — t1 
'  of  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Roman 
lie  church,  which  is  to  stand  at  the 
r  of  Merton  and  Latimer  roads,  and 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Winefride,  a 
h  Saint  of  the  VHth  century,  whose 
1  is  at  Holywell,  took  place  recently, 
dan  comprises  a  wide  nave  with  narrow 
isional  aisles  on  either  side,  a  sanctuary 
several  steps  above  the  nave  level, 
d  on  one  side  by  a  side  chapel,  and  on 
ther  by  priests’  and  boys’  sacristies,  a 
pt  on  the  north  side,  with  a  porch 
ling,  giving  access  to  that  portion  of 
lurch,  and  a  baptistry  at  the  north-west 
\  The  main  entrance  will  be  by  a 
r-recessed  arched  doorway  at  the  west 
ml  there  will  be  also  another  entrance 
at  the  south-west  corner.  The  total 
1  will  be  112  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the 

33  ft.  Accommodation  will  bo  provided 
tween  600  and  700  persons,  and  the  con- 
is  for  6,375 2.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  A. 
rs,  F.S.A.,  of  Westminster,  and  Messrs. 

1  Smith  and  Sons,  of  Norwood,  are  the 
rs.  The  latter  are  represented  by  Mr 
d,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Bailey, 
an  of  the  works. 

rch  of  St.  Anne’s,  Bristol. — The  foun- 
i-stone  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Anne’s 
lid  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  on 
th  inst.  The  church  will  consist  of  a 
north  and  south  aisles,  north  and  south 
pts,  chancel,  and  morning  chapel,  and 
commodation  will  be  for  795.  The  whole 
1  building  will  not  be  proceeded  with  at 
Tut  it  is  intended  to  construct  the  nave, 
and  transepts,  which  will  provide  accom- 
ion  for  about  700  people,  and  a  tem- 
j  chancel  will  be  erected  at  the  east  end 
church,  and  a  temporary  vestry  at  the 
east.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole 
ng  is  5,8002.,  and  of  the  portions  that 
e  first  built  about  3,0002.  The  structure 


is  to  be  built  of  pennant  stone,  with  freestone 
facings,  and  the  interior  is  to  be  freestone 
work.  The  floors  will  be  of  oak  blocks  over 
the  sitting  areas,  and  of  terrazza  cement  pav¬ 
ing  for  the  walking  ways  and  chancel.  The 
roof  is  to  bo  of  red  Broseley  tiles,  surmounted 
by  a  ventilating  fRche  on  timber  framing 
covered  with  sheet  lead.  The  heating  of  the 
building  will  be  by  low-pressure  hot  water. 
Carved  and  moulded  screens  will  divide  the 
chancel  from  the  morning  chapel,  and  the 
vestry  and  the  north  transept  from  the  choir 
vestry.  Chairs  will  be  used  for  the  sitting 
accommodation,  except  for  the  choir  stalls. 
The  pulpit  will  be  of  stone,  carved  and 
moulded.  A  porch  will  be  placed  outside  the 
north  entrance,  and  an  interior  porch  at  the 
west  entrance,  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
moulded  partition  of  timber  work.  The  east 
end  of  the  chancel  is  to  be  formed  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  octagon,  and  will  be  lighted 
by  three  open  tracery  windows.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  Henry  M.  Bennett,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  E.  Walters  and  Son. 

Church  Restoration,  Great  Sturton.— The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln'  (Dr.  King)  reopened,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  after  partial  restoration,  tin 
village  church  of  All  Saints,  Great  Sturton, 
near  Horncastle.  It  was  found  that  the 
church,  which  dates  back  from  the  Xllth  cen¬ 
tury,  needed  thorough  restoration,  being 
almost  a  ruin,  but  as  this  was  impossible  at 
the  present  juncture,  it  was  decided  to  con¬ 
fine  the  work  of  restoration  to  the  chancel 
arch  and  chancel.  The  architect  in  charge  of 
the  work  was  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  of 
London,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Frank  Bell, 
of  Horncastle. 

West  Ham  Parish  Church. — The  tower  of 
the  parish  church  of  West  Ham  is  in  need 
of  repair.  It  is  a  square  embattled  stone 
tower,  78  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  on  which  there  is  a  turret  10  ft.  high. 
It  has  been  carefully  surveyed  by  Mr.  W. 
Weir,  architect  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  who  reported 
that,  while  the  interior  is  in  good  condition 
and  only  needs  to  bo  kept  weather-tight,  the 
face  of  the  tower  is  gradually  perishing  and 
many  of  the  stones  are  loose  enough  to  be 
dangerous. 

St.  Paul’s  United  Free  Church,  Cambus- 
lang,  N.B. — This  church,  the  memorial-stones 
of  which  have  just  been  laid,  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  Bushyhill-street  and  Hamilton-drive. 
It  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  from  Locharbriggs 
Quarry,  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  work  is 
rockfaced  rubble  masonrv.  The  building  is 
of  the  Gothic  style,  erectecffrom  the  designs  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Petrie,  Glasgow.  The  ground 
floor  contains,  besides  a  large  hall,  several 
olassrooms,  giving  accommodation  in  all  for 
400  persons,  also  vestry,  ladies’  room,  cooking 
kitchen,  eto.  Above  the  ground  floor  is  the 
church  and  gallery  (horse-shoe  shaped),  with 
sittings  for  650,  having  an  entrance  door  and 
staircase  from  both  streets  into  a  spacious 
lobby,  the  floor  of  which  will  be  laid  with 
marble  mosaic.  The  pulpit  platform  is  placid 
on  the  east  of  the  church,  with  an  organ  recess 
at  the  back.  The  south  or  principal  front 
faces  Hamilton-drive,  and  has  a  porch  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  main  wall  of  church.  Above 
the  porch  is  a  large  gable,  having  lancet- 
pointed  windows  and  moulded  niche  between 
surmounted  by  a  moulded  cross.  The  other 
windows  have  stone  mullions  and  transomes. 
The  north-west  and  east  fronts  are  treated  in 
a  simpler  manner,  being  less  exposed,  and  at 
some  distance  from  either  street.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles, 
the  roof  timbers  being  supported  on  columns 
having  pointed  arches  between  running  east 
and  west.  The  ceiling  will  be  divided  into 
panels  having  wood  rib  mouldings  between 
the  arches  resting  on  corbels  on  the  walls. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  church 
and  hall  will  not  exceed  5,0002. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Beighton. — At  Beighton 
recently  the  memorial-stone  was  laid  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  church.  The  new  building  will  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  350  worshippers.  It 
is  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  of  Dun  ford- 
bridge  stone,  with  Wingerworth  stone  dress¬ 
ings.  The  windows  are  of  Btained  glass  with 
leaded  lights.  At  the  rear  are  two  vestries, 
for  use  by  the  minister  and  the  choir,  for 
whom  accommodation  is  provided  in  a  small 
chancel,  instead  of  the  usual  gallery.  At  <he 
sides  of  the  chancel  are  the  pulpit  and  the 
organ.  Tht  heating  chamber  is  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  is  estimated  at 
about  2,0002.,  and  the  contract  has  been  let 
to  Messrs.  Lund  and  Swann,  of  Eckington. 
Mr.  W.  Cecil  Jackson,  of  Chesterfield,  is  the 
architect. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Long  Eaton. 
— A  new  Wesleyan  church  has  just  been 
opened  at  Long  Eaton.  It  is  built  to  seat 
about  700  persons,  and  has  a  tower  at  the 
south-east  corner.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  chapel  is  at  the  case  of  the  tower,  and 
leads  into  lobbies,  which  afford  entrance  to 


the  chapel  itself.  There  is  a  central  aisle, 
with  pews  on  either  side,  and  for  convenience 
there  are  also  side  aisles  to  the  same  pews. 
The  chancel  is  raised  six  steps  above  the  level 
of  the  nave  floor,  with  a  pulpit  on  the  right 
side  and  a  dwarf  screen  on  the  left.  The 
communion  table  is  raised  on  three  more 
steps.  The  back  of  the  table  is  erected 
with  alabaster,  green,  black,  and  yellow 
marble.  The  choir  seats,  the  panelling  12  ft. 
high,  and  pulpit  are  in  oak,  with  a  traceried 
screen  dividing  the  choir  seats  from  the 
organ  chamber.  The  length  of  the  building  i» 
150  ft.,  and  the  width  40  ft.,  and  it  has  been, 
erected  at  a  total  cost,  with  the  school  exten¬ 
sion  scheme  included,  of  11,0002.  TJie  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  building  are  Messrs.  Pask  and 
Thorpe,  Nottingham,  with  the  following  sub¬ 
contractors: — Joiner,  Mr.  Appleby,  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  heating,  Messrs.  Danks  and  Co.,  Not¬ 
tingham  ;  ventilating,  Messrs.  Ashwell  and1 
Nesbit,  Leicester;  marble  mason,  Mr.  Gibson, 
Nottingham ;  brickwork,  Mr.  G.  Young,  Long 
Eaton,  while  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  from  the  drawings  of  Messrs. 
Brewill  and  Baily,  Nottingham. 

New  Baptist  Church,  Slough. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stones  were  recently  laid  of  a  new  Baptist 
church  at  Slough.  The  building  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
will  be  50  ft.  long  and  42  ft.  wide.  The  plan 
provides  for  galleries  on  three  sides  with  vesti¬ 
bules,  a  rostrum,  and  organ  chamber,  and  two- 
vestries  which  can  be  used  as  classrooms  in 
connexion  with  the  Sunday  school.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  to  bo  provided  for  a  mixed  con¬ 
gregation  of  700,  the  seats  to  be  of  pitch-pine, 
and  arranged  in  circular  form  with  side  aisles. 
The  windows  will  be  of  stone  frame  work,  with- 
tinted  glass.  Provision  is  made  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  the  heating  will  be  by  means  of 
hot-water  apparatus,  constructed  beneath  one 
of  the  vestries,  whilst  the  lighting  will  be  with 
the  electric  light.  The  work  is  being  carried' 
out,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Moore, 
Bexhill,  by  Mr.  PI.  Flint,  of  High  Wycombe, 
at  a  cost  of  3,8672. 

Renovation  of  Congregational  Church, 
Grange  Park,  Stratford.— The  Grange  Park- 
road  Congregational  Church  has  been  re¬ 
novated.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Clark,  from  the  directions  and  plans  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dunford,  architect,  of  Walthamstow. 

New  Congregational  Church,  Bournemouth. 
—The  foundation-stones  were  recently  laid  of 
the  new  Congregational  church  in  Char- 
minster-road,  which  is  being  built  by  Messrs. 
George  Shears  and  Sons,  at  a  cost  of  about 
4,5002.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lawson 
and  Reynolds.  There  will  be  seating  accom¬ 
modation  on  the  ground  floor  for  450  peopls. 
and  provision  for  250  in  the  galleries,  making 
a  total  of  700. 

Wesleyan  Chapel.  Long  wood,  Yorkshire. — 
A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  just  been  opened' 
at  Longwood.  It  is  in  the  decorated  Gothic- 
style,  with  the  roof  half  open,  and  is  faced 
with  Elland  Edge  wall  stones.  The  principal' 
features  in  the  front  elevation  are  a  doorway 
entrance,  flanked  with  projecting  pilasters  and 
three  two-light  traceried  windows.  The 
church  is  54  ft.  8  in.  long  and  30  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  with  transepts  11  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  will) 
accommodate  700  persons.  The  body  of  the 
building  is  divided  by  two  aisles,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  a  vestibule  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church.  There  are  three  entrances,  one 
for  the  ground  floor  and  two  for  the  galleries, 
and  also  a  side  door  for  the  use  of  the  minister, 
choir,  and  scholars.  There  is  a  gallery  on 
three  sides  containing  two  rows  of  pews.  The- 
internal  woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  var¬ 
nished.  The  chapel  is  fitted  throughout  with 
open  pews;  the  ceiling  is  boarded,  and 
octagonal  in  shape;  the  windows  are  glazed 
with  leaded  lights,  and  the  church  is  heated  by 
hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system,  and’ 
lighted  by  electricity.  There  are  two  vestries- 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  classrooms  in 
the  basement,  32  ft.  5  in.  by  20  ft.,  and' 
31  ft.  5  in.  by  21  ft.  6  in.  respectively,  a  bel- 
lows-room,  store-room,  and  underneath  the 
latter  is  the  heating  apparatus  room.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  the  basement  and  two- 
flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the  ground  floor. 
The  church  has  cost  8,0002.  The  plans  were- 
prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Berry,  architect, 
Huddersfield,  and  the  works  have  been  carried' 
out  under  his  supervision.  The  following  are- 
the  contractors :  — Masons,  Messrs.  T.  Bot- 
tomley  and  Sons,  Lindley ;  joiners,  Messrs. 
Wood  Brothers,  Huddersfield;  plumber, 
Mr.  Samuel  Hale,  Huddersfield ;  plasterers, 
Messrs.  J.  Robinson  and  Son,  March,  Hud¬ 
dersfield;  painter,  Mr.  Albert  Wrigley,  Long- 
wood:  slaters,  Messrs.  Thomas  Allison.  Ltd., 
Milnsbridge :  ironwork,  Messrs.  Calvert  and’ 
Co.,  Folly  Hall,  Huddersfield ;  electric  light¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Thomas  Armitage.  Huddersfield ; 
heating  engineers,  Messrs.  Tomlinson  and7 
Milan,  Huddersfield ;  concreter,  Mr.  J.  E. 
D.vson,  Lindley,  Huddersfield ;  gates  and)' 
railing,  Mr.  T.  H.  Raynor,  Huddersfield. 
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New  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Longwick,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire. — The  opening  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Longwick  took  place  a  short  time 
ago.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  and  will 
seat  120  persons.  A  couple  of  Boyle’s  venti¬ 
lators  aro  fixed  in  the  roof,  also  several  in 
the  walls.  The  estimated  cost  is  500/.,  and 
the  architect  was  Mr.  F.  Taylor. 

School,  Shipman-road,  Custom  House.— The 
Shipman-road  Council  School  was  formally 
opened  recently  by  the  Deputy-Mayor.  The 
hall  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
on  each  floor  at  right-angles  to  the  main  axis 
of  the  building,  and  with  a  corridor  8  ft.  wide 
to  the  right  and  left.  Classrooms  are  grouped 
on  each  side  of  the  corridor.  The  cloak¬ 
rooms  and  teachers’  rooms  are  arranged  at 
the  end  of  the  corridors,  with  staircases  and 
entrances  at  the  angles  of  the  building.  The 
school,  which  stands  upon  a  site  having  an 
area  of  1£  acres,  consists  of  three  floors.  In 
each  department  there  are  eight  classrooms, 
varying  in  capacity  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
school  places.  The  heating  of  the  school 
throughout  is  by  low-pressure  hot-water 
radiators  and  provision  is  made  for  ventila¬ 
tion  without  mechanical  aids.  The  contract 
for  the  building  amounts  to  25.763/.,  and  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Gregar  and 
Son,  of  Stratford,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Jacques 
(Architect  to  the  Committee). 

New  Council  School,  Leytonstone. — The 
■new  Council  school  in  Norlington-road  was 
opened  a  short  time  ago.  The  sit©  of  the 
•structure  has  an  area  of  1£  acres,  with  a  long 
frontage  to  Norlington-road.  and  a  shorter 
return  frontage  to  Pretoria-road.  The  main 
•building  of  the  school  is  arranged  for  three 
departments  on  three  floors,  each  department 
occupying  one  floor.  The  infants’  department, 
on  the  ground  floor,  has  ten  classrooms,  with 
•seating  capacity  varying  from  forty-four  in 
fhe  smaller  rooms  to  sixty  in  the  larger  ones. 
Special  provision  has  been  mad©  for  very 
young  children.  The  girls’  department,  on 
the  first  floor,  and  the  boys’  department,  on 
the  second  floor,  have  eight  classrooms  each, 
«JvonfaPaCL'V  iPer,  r°°m  var?ing  ^om  fifty  to 
tu  AifCh°°J  p I®?09-,  Th<?  total  capacity  for 
•  V ch  *he  school  is  designed  is:— Boys,  500: 
girls  480;  infants,  532;  total,  1,512.  Each 
department  has,  in  addition,  an  assembly 
9fi  W/The  jTtracfc  for  the  works  amounts  to 
and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  F  J 
Coxhead  builder,  of  Leytonstone;  electric 

K;lng  uby  ,FerSrs-  A  I!n  and  Son;  hot-water 
heating  by  the  Lancashire  Heating  Company  • 
terra^o  paving  by  the  Mosaic  Manufacturing 
of°“Pa?7:  Sltu  concrete  paving  by  the  Atlas 
Stone  Company;  to  the  designs  and  under 
Mr:  William  Jacques, 
Architect  to  the  Education  Committee ;  Mr. 

Soi^k^£intEi,n^Sn,r  carried  out  the  duties 

Church  Hall,  Stoke  Newington.— The  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Bethune- 
M?nef 10,1  with  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 
Stoke  Newington,  has  just  been  laid.  The 

Brotwf  be5V erefted  hy  Messrs.  Sheffield 
Brothers,  and  the  stonework  and  masonry  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Walters,  of 

ar°chiteit  Mr-  Per0?  D/  Snlilh  is  the 

architect.  Fhe  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  as 

ftWS:T^Thfe  mau‘  bal1  (inside),  70  ft.  by 
00  tt.  fhe  front  portion  consists  of  a  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen  s  cloak-room,  a  vestibule,  lava- 

rZT™?CeS’  ln  f1!,-47,  ft  b-v  17  ffc-  In  the 
rear  portion  are  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  re¬ 
tiring-rooms,  lavatories,  offices,  and  a  fireproof 
staircase  leading  into  the  hall  above,  which 
J?  3Lft  jby  20  ft-  Tbe  main  hall  has  an  open- 
timbered  composite  roof,  and  the  floor  will  be 
of  polished  maple. 

!rJ0Y,FfLL  Extension,  Kelso. — At  a  meet- 
ing  of  Kelso  Town  Council  on  the  3rd  inst 
plans  by  Mr.  Swanston,  architect,  of  the  pro- 
posed  renovation  and  alteration  of  the  Town 
Hall  buddings  were  submitted.  The  total 
cost  of  the  improvements,  which  include  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  board-room  and  offices  on  the 
basement,  which  is  at  present  an  open  space 

no  renovat'°n  of  the  main  hall  on  the 
second  floor  and  the  exterior  facing  up  of 
the  fabric,  is  estimated  at  2,385 1. 

Pookhodse.  LEITH.-At  a  Dean  of  Guild 
ourt  held  at  Leith  on  the  3rd  inst.  warrant 
was  granted  to  Leith  Parish  Council  for  Ihe 
erection  of  the  new  poorhouse  at  Seafield,  on 
the  amendment  of  the  plans  to  meet  the 
Master  of  Works  report.  The  site  on  which 

ovtrf  dh°U|e.iS  b®  ,erected  is  St  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  burgh,  and  extends  to  about 
fo?  -Accommodation  will  bo  provided 

for  659  inmates— 364  from  the  main  house 
kt-u  m  •  u  lnfirn;arr,  sixty-eight  in  the 
children  s  home,  twelve  in  the  married  couples’ 

WV"d  ‘oelTe  1,1  the  probationary 
ards.  There  will  also  be  accommodation  for 
the  members  of  the  staff.  The  genera]  division 
of  the  site  aims  at  preserving  the  higher 
or  south -westerly  portion  for  the  sick  inmates, 


the  children,  the  officials,  and  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  class  of  healthy  inmates,  while  the  un¬ 
desirable  class  of  healthy  inmates  and  the 
labour  department  will  be  confined  to  the 
north-easterly  portion  of  the  site,  the  main 
house  forming  a  screen  between  these 
divisions.  The  main  house  will  be  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  H,  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ment  being  in  the  connecting1  block,  and  the 
inmates’  accommodation  in  the  wings.  The 
infirmary  will  consist  of  a  centre  block  with 
four  radiating  wings,  containing  wards,  and 
will  include  an  operating-room  and  quarters 
for  a  resident  medical  officer  and  for  a  staff 
of  nurses.  In  the  phthisioal  block  there  will 
be  accommodation  for  twenty-four  patients. 
The  plans  are  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnston,  archi¬ 
tect.  Leith. 

Premises  for  St.  Giles’s  Christian  Mission. 
— The  foundation-stones  of  the  new  premises 


being  constructed  by  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  St.  Giles’s  Christian  Mission 


place  of  the  old  mission  buildings 
demolished  for  the  purposes  of  the  Holborn  to 
Strand  improvement  were  laid  on  the  5th 
inst.  The  new  buildings,  which  adjoin  the 
site  of  the  old  premises  in  Little  Wild-street, 
Drury-lane,  are  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Runtz  and  Ford,  and  co'n- 
sist  of  a  chapel  capable  of  seating  800  to 
1,000  persons,  with  a  schoolroom  beneath. 

Loughborough  Electric  Lighting  Station. 
—Although  two  or  three  weeks  wi.ll  probably 
elapse  before  Loughborough  is  supplied  with 
electric  light  from  a  municipal  source,  the 
erection  of  the  generating  station  and  the 
laying  down  of  the  plant  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  completion.  The  block  comprises  boiler- 
house,  engine-room,  battery-room,  condens- 
ing-pit.  and  offices.  The  offices  include  the 
borough  electrical  engineer’s  room,  general 
office,  testing-room,  workshop,  and  stores. 
The  chimney  shaft  is  140  ft.  in  height.  The 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  A.  Faulks 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  E.  King.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Saunders  has  acted  as  engineer’s  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Constitutional  Club,  Gainsborough. — A 
new  Conservative  and  Unionist  club  has  been 
erected  at  Gainsborough  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Eyre  and  Southall,  Retford  and 
Gainsborough,  architects. 

Business  Premises,  Bristol. — New  premises 
have  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Lennards  in 
White  Ladies-road,  Bristol.  The  total  length 
of  the  frontage  is  120  ft.,  and  the  warehouse 
of  five  stories  reaches  a  height  of  55  ft.  Monks 
Park  Bath  stone  has  been  used  throughout. 
Messrs.  R,  Wilkins  and  Son,  of  Bristol,  were  the 
general  contractors.  Messrs.  Dawnay  and  Co., 
of  London,  supplied  the  steel  work,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Montpelier,  undertook  the  carving. 
The  premises  were  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Dare 
Brvan,  architect. 

Extension  of  the  Victoria  Hospital. 
Dundee. — A  new  wing  of  two  stories,  with  the 
central  portion  raised  to  the  height  of  three 
stories,  is  to  be  added  to  this  hospital.  The 
extension  will  abut  on  the  west  end  of  the 
existing  buildings.  On  the  ground  floor  the  plan 
provides  for  a  ward  of  ten  beds.  Adjoining 
is  lavatory  and  bathroom  accommodation  and 
a  ward  kitchen.  Towards  the  front  is  a 
dining-room  for  the  patients.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  main  entrance  is  an  open  verandah, 
which  will  form  a  resting-place  for  the  sick. 
Adjoining  is  the  nurses’  sitting-room,  and  to 
the  back  is  accommodation  for  napery  and 
clothing.  The  first  floor  is  similarly  planned, 
on  it  also  being  a  ward  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  ten  patients.  In  the  second  story 
above  the  vestibule  are  two  small  wards  of 
two  beds  each.  The  plans  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  James  Findlay,  architect. 

Free  Library  and  Lecture  Hall,  Work¬ 
ington. — -The  Workington  new  free  library 
and  Carnegie  lecture  hall,  for  which  the 
Borough  received  7,500/.  from  Mr.  Carnegie, 
was  opened  on  the  6th  inst.  by  the  Mayor. 
The  building,  after  the  Queen  Anne  style,  has 
cost  altogether  6,954/.,  exclusive  of  furnishing. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Mellon,  of  York. 

New  Operating  Theatre,  Queen-square.— 
The  Duchess  of  Albany  attended  at  Queen- 
square  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  open  a  new 
operating  theatre  at  the  National  Hospital  for 
the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  Mr.  R.  Langton 
Cole  is  the  architect  of  the  new  building. 

Stanley  Hospital,  Liverpool. — On  the 
7th  inst.  two  additions  to  the  Stanley  Hospital 
were  opened ;  a  new  operating  theatre,  with 
rooms  en  suite ,  comprising  amesthetic  and  pre¬ 
paration  rooms,  and  a  vestibule  formed  for 
the  isolation  of  theatre,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  patients.  The  several  door  openings  are 
fitted  with  steel  doors  made  by  Milner’s  Safe 
Company,  the  window  casements  from  the 
Crittall  Company,  the  sinks  and  basins  sup¬ 
plied  bv  Messrs.  Twyfords  and  Shanks.  All 
the  walls  are  furnished  in  Parian  cement  on  a 
Portland  cement  ground,  the  surface  being 
painted  with  the  Torbay  Company’s  paint. 


The  pavements  throughout  are  terrazi 
other  enlargement  is  an  addition  to 
patients’  department,  and  consists  of  i 
operation  theatre  with  male  and  fen 
covery-rooms  in  direct  communicatic 
the  theatre ;  new  male  and  female 
rooms,  and  a  surgeons’  consulting-rooi 
approached  from  a  central  wide 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hensh; 
Sons,  and  Messrs.  Tomkinson  and  < 
spectively.  Th©  architect  is  Mr.  Alfr 
shaw,  of  Liverpool. 

Baths  for  Chelsea.— The  Baths  Co 
of  Chelsea  Borough  Council  reporr 
Tuesday  having  adopted  a  scheme  for 
building  of  the  public  baths.  The  mai 
are: — Building  and  engineering 

21,000/.  ;  architects’  and  quantity  su- 
fees  and  clerk  of  works'  salary,  1,530/.) 
ing,  1,000/. ;  with  the  following  extras- 
ewimming  bath,  6,650/.  ;  Turkish  bath,  i 
additional  cost  (over  the  1,000/.  alreac; 
tioned)  for  installing  electric  light, 
artesian  w^ll  and  storage  tank,  3.520/.) 
tional  architects’  and  quantity  surveyo 
and  clerk  of  works’  salary,  1,094/.  Til 
mittee  have  further  decided  (subject 
usual  sanction)  to  appoint  Messrs.  Wi 
Anderson  the  architects  to  carry  c 
scheme,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Harden 
quantity  surveyor. 

New  Cooperative  Premises,  Bu: 
Durham. — The  new  co-operative 

erected  at  Burnhope  were  opened 
1st  inst.  The  premises  have  been  buii 
the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Forster,  architet 
cost  of  about  8,000/. 

Public  Hall,  Four  Oaks.  Birminghai 
Four  Oaks  and  Hill  Public  Hall,  wh 
been  erected  at  Meres  Green,  at  a  i 
nearly  600/..  was  opened  on  the  1st  ins 
building,  which  is  situated  on  a  site 
contro  of  the  Hill  Ward,  consists 
assembly-room,  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  to  accomi 
250  persons,  a  retiring-room,  and  thi 
offices.  It  is  built  of  Oldbury  brici 
covered  with  Hartshill  tiles.  Thei 
building  is  lighted  by  both  electricii 
gas.  The  contract  amounted  to  4553 
Mr.  Totley  prepared  the  plans. 

Residential  Flats,  Birmingham.— A 
of  residential  fiats  is  about  to  be  erer 
Moseley.  The  plans  for  the  work  hav 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Mitton,  an 

Municipal  Buildings,  '  Tottenhaj 
foundation-stones  of  the  now  municipals 
public  baths,  fire  station,  and  coroner’ 
at  Tottenham-green  were  laid  recent’ 
the  general  depot  at  the  rear  was  f< 
opened.  Designs  for  the  building 
been  obtained,  these  ware  submitted 
assessor,  who  awarded  ihe  first  premr 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Jenn9tt,  whose  pin 
l.ow  being  carried  out.  Messrs.  Lawrer 
Son  are  erecting  the  new  buildings.’ 
regard  to  the  general  depot,  the  bd 
were  designed  by  the  Council’s  Engine* 
Prescott.  The  baths  will  cost  28,0001 
offices  18,000/.,  with  1,000/.  for  furnituii 
the  fire  brigade  station  9,000/.  to  10,000 
the  general  depot  has  cost  18,000/.  The! 
cipal  buildings  are  divide!  up  into  fi 
tinct  buildings— the  offices,  baths,  fire  > 
coroner’s  court,  and  firemen’s  dwelling! 
central  block  contains  the  Council  cl 
and  the  public  offices,  which  have  been 
on  the  ground  floor,  those  for  the  del 
engineer  on  either  side  of  the  entrant: 
those  for  the  medical  officer  at  the  bach 
principal  staircase  gives  access  to  i 
corridor,  from  which  open  the  < 
chamber  and  committee-rooms,  placed: 
to  look  on  to  the  green,  and  form  the  pij 
feature  of  the  whole  group  of  buildingi 
building  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
the  public  baths.  This  will  contain  swir 
baths,  first  and  second  class,  private  ba: 
both  men  and  women,  and  a  house  1 
superintendent  with  rooms  overlookin' 
green.  The  first-class  bath  has  been  are 
so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  summei 
swimming  bath,  and  in  the  winter  for: 
tainments  or  meetings,  for  which  pur? 
will  bo  floored  over,  and  will  be  provide 
a  special  entrance  and  cloak-rooms  andi 
exits  in  case  of  emergency.  At  the  b 
the  baths  are  the  boiler-house  and  Is 
with  all  necessary  apparatus  for  heati’ 
baths.  A  study  has  been  made  of  I 
conjunction  with  the  heating  engineerer 
hope  of  obtaining  the  best  and  most  etx 
cally-heated  baths  in  the  neighbourhr 
London.  The  building  on  the  south  i 
the  site  is  the  fire  station.  This  will  <1 
an  engine-room  for  two  engines,  and  a 
room  facing  the  green.  Above  will  1 
superintendent’s  house,  a  recreation-roc 
the  firemen,  and  some  quarters  for  singlj 
At  the  back  will  be  a  cleaning  yard,  w 
stables,  stores,  workshop,  etc.  The  coi 
court  and  fire  quarters  for  married  i 
are  situated  at  the  back  of  the  site. 
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JED  GLASS  AND  DECORA I'TON . 
ow,  Town  Hall,  BirkenhEa®. — A 
■glass  window,  designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
,1  Gamon,  of  London,  has  been  set 
the  main  staircase  of  the  town  hall, 
ists  of  three  lights;  the  design  depicts 
>at  hall  of  the  Benedictine  Priory  of 
iry  and  James,  at  Birkenhead,  and  is 
d  to  commemorate  the  judgment  by 
Idward  I.  in  1277  of  a  dispute  that  had 
as  to  rights  of  territory  between  King 
ler  III.  of  Scotland  and  Robert  de 
Prince  Bishop  of  Durham.  In  the 
e  lights  are  figures  of  the  Bishops  of 
Irews  and  Dumblane,  and  Robert  Bruce, 
Carrick,  and  the  Prior  of  SS.  Mary 
mes  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bishop 
■ham.  In  the  middlfe  light  is  King 
!  I.  seated,  and  habited  in  a  costume 
ipon  that  shown  in  his  Great  Seal. 

- «4-* - 

FOREIGN. 

3E. — The  “  Societe  Americaine  des 

Vrts,”  composed  of  former  American 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  has 
for  the  first  time  a  competition  for  a 
de  Paris,”  which  will  be  to  American 
3  what  the  “  Prix  de  Rome  ”  is  to 
students,  and  the  winner  will  have  a 
of  education  at  the  Ecolq  des  Beaux- 
-A  funeral  chapel  is  being  con- 
in  the  crypt  of  Bourges  Cathedral, 
ve  the  remains  of  the  archbishops  of 

cese. - A  monument  to  Talma  has 

augurated  at  Poix-du-Nord.  M.  Fagel 

mlptor. - A  new  bridge  has  just  been 

/er  the  Rhone  connecting  the  depart- 
>f  Isere  and  l’Ain.  There  is  talk  of 
ition  of  a  new  one  over  the  Seine,  be- 

'ssy  and  Boulogne-Billancourt. - The 

ock  at  Gravelines,  known  under  the 
the  Bassin  Vauban,  is  to  be  enlarged 

t  of  500,000  francs. - M.  Sanson,  the 

1,  has  been  commissioned  by  a  wealthy 
n  to  build  a  large  chateau  in  Louis 
;yle,  on  the  estate  at  La  Muette,  be- 
ie  Avenue  Raphael  and  the  boulevard 
Six  million  francs  are  to  be  spent  on 

ding. - The  Armenian  chapel  in  R>- 

rnjon  has  just  been  opened.  M.  Guil- 
he  architect,  and  the  decorative  paint- 

y  M.  Leroy. - The  Government  have 

ioned  M.  Vernon,  the  medallist,  to 
new  Great  Seal  of  France,  to  replace 
lich  dates  from  the  Revolution  of 
The  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  has 
the  Felix  Duban  prize  to  M.  Tony 

student  at  the  Villa  Medici. - M. 

,  the  sculptor,  has  just  completed  the 
on  of  the  pediment  sculpture  of  the 
le,  originally  executed  by  Lemaire. 
ancient  church  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  has 
assed  among  the  Monuments  His- 
and  is  now  to  be  restored  at  the 
ho  State. 

ny. — The  new  “Kaiser  Friedrich 
”  at  Berlin,  designed  and  carried 
lerr  Thne  and  Herr  Hasak,  is  to  be 
on  October  18.  The  building  stands 
sland  formed  by  the  Spree  and  a 
•,  and  consists  of  three  stories;  the 
’,  having  a  top  light,  is  to  be  devoted 
ings,  the  middle  to  sculptures,  and 
nd  floor  to  collections  of  coins,  etc. 

A. — Herr  Moses  Burstyn,  marine  elec- 
gineer,  died  on  September  20,  in  his 

rth  year. - A  new  asylum  in 

was  opened  on  September  27.  The 
is  intended  to  accommodate  2,000 
with  provision  for  further  exten- 
le  cost  of  the  building  amounts  to 

I  kronen. - The  building  of  the  new 

at  Mattighofen.  designed  by  Herr 
being  superintended  by  Herr  Josef 

nder. - The  work  of  the  restoration 

thedral  at  Parenzo  has  been  entrusted 
gineer,  Herr  Eduard  Zotter. 

3JG  Matters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.— 
in  August  respecting  the  trade  and 
?  of  the  capital  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Vice¬ 
hind  comments  on  the  want  of  con- 
1  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country,  and 
iquent  risks  incurred  by  investors  of 
For  instanoe,  attracted  by  the  pro- 
iriff.  large  sums  have  been  employed 
■ection  of  flour  mills  throughout  the 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  interests 
ndustry.  in  which  British  capital  is 
jpresented,  are  somewhat  jeopardised 
v  departure  in  favour  of  flour  im- 
om  the  United  States  which  is  now 
at  20  per  cent,  less  duty  than  that 
on  the  like  goods  received  from 
trees.  Even  building  property  has 
ot  to  bo  a  safe  investment  in  conse- 
f  a  law  recently  passed  reeTilating 
tions  for  public  purposes.  This  law 
the  old  processes  and  basis  of  valua- 
indemnity  prevailing  when  present 
cquired  their  properties,  and  places 
iters,  in  the  absence  of  mutual  agree- 
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ment,  in  wsj  hands  of  three  arbitrators,  one 
of  whdtfi  is  nominated  by  the  authorities,  the 
second  *by  the  owner,  and  the  third  by  the 
judge  in  charge  of  the  case.  No  doubt 
opdtations  connected  with  the  present  city  im¬ 
provements  have  been  much  expedited  by  this 
arrangement,  and,  in  fact,  the  law  was 
passed  with  this  particular  object,  but  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  interests  of  proprietors 
have  not  always  been  adequately  acknowledged. 
The  extensive  building  operations  which  must 
ensue  upon  the  present  demolition  of  large 
areas  of  the  city  should  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  suppliers  of  builders’  furnish¬ 
ings  greatly  to  increase  their  sales.  Sup¬ 
pliers  of  material  for  street  paving  should 
also  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Rio,  as  new  methods  have  for  some 
time  been  under  trial.  As  a  result,  asphalt 
paving  is  to  be  adopted  over  a  section  of 
about  30,000  sq.  yds.,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  experiment  over  an  area  of  some 
1,200  sq.  yds.  with  a  description  of  bituminous 
bricks  made  in  Amsterdam. 

City  Improvement  in  Mexico. — A  glowing 
description  of  the  improved  condition  of 
Mexico  City  is  given  in  the  Consular  report 
of  Mr.  L.  J.  Jerome,  who  writes: — “If  there 
are  signs  of  progre66  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Republic,  it  is  in  the  capital  that  they 
are  most  marked.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
transformation  has  been  complete,  but  in 
another  five  years  it  will  be  even  greater. 
Already,  people  who  have  been  away  for  a 
short  period  of  three  years  hardly  recognise 
the  town,  so  great  has  been  the  change. 
Clean  asphalted  thoroughfares,  brilliantly 
lighted  at  night,  new  handsome  streets,  a 
whole  new  residential  quarter,  the  magnificent 
new  general  post  office,  the  new  general 
hospital,  the  imposing  piles  of  the  new  poor- 
houses  on  the  most  approved  modern  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  parks  and  publio  gardens  in  the 
best  of  order  and  brilliant  with  flowers,  many 
other  public  buildings  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  private  houses,  residential 
flats,  and  American  steel  frames,  business 
houses  in  every  stage,  with  armies  of  masons 
and  carpenters  working  to  complete  them,  and 
still  more  being  projected  and  begun,  are  to 
be  seen  on  all  sides.  With  all  the  building 
that  has  been  done  rents  are  not  lowered, 
and  from  all  appearances  are  not  likely  to  be 
for  some  time,  so  great  is  the  demand,  alike 
for  houses,  shops,  and  offices.  Moderate-sized 
unfurnished  houses  of  ten  or  twelve  rooms  let 
for  from  157.  to  307.  a  month,  and  rents  in  the 
suburbs  are  almost  as  high.”  Mr.  Jerome 
adds  that  the  British  colony  in  Mexico  City 
has  considerably  increased,  and.  although  their 
enterprises  are  not  bo  much  advertised  as  the 
Americans,  they  are  of  importance,  notably  in 
electric  light  and  power.  The  Montreal 
(Canada)  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Company 
has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
German  Electric  Light  Company,  and  the 
Mexican  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Company  of 
London  has  completed  its  new  modern  power- 
station  at  San  Lazaro.  The  street  tramways 
(the  Electric  Tramways,  Ltd.,  of  London), 
which  is  not  altogether  British,  as  both 
Germans  and  Americans  control  much  of  the 
capital,  may  be  called  a  British  undertaking ; 
then  on  a  smaller  scale  there  are  Englishmen 
making  harness,  and  building  carriages,  and 
engaged  in  numerous  trades,  all  of  which,  so 
to  speak,  have  been  created  in  the  last  five 
years.  Canadians  have  been  even  more  active, 
and  a  Canadian  Commercial  Club  has  been 
formed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glasgow  Technical  College  Architectural 
Craftsmen’s  Society. — At  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  session  the  President,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Baxter,  delivered  his  opening  address  on  “The 
Training  of  our  Apprentice  Craftsmen.”  He 
deplored  the  backward  tendency  and  the 
declining  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman, 
which  was  creating  quite  as  much  concern  in 
America  and  Germany  as  in  this  country,  and 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  greater  attention 
to  technical  education  on  the  part  of  both 
workman  and  employer,  quoting  from  the 
reports  of  the  recent  Mosely  Commission  in 
support  of  his  views.  Professor  Gourlay 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Ernest  Monro. 

Demand  for  Roofing  Tiles  in  South  Africa. 
— The  South  African  Trade  Journal,  published 
at  Cape  Town,  asserts  that  there  is  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  roofing  tiles  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  in  South  Africa.  While  objection  is 
raised  to  their  employment  on  account  of  the 
greater  difficulty  entailed  in  the  matter  of 
forming  a  water-tight  roof,  public  taste  is 
beginning  to  incline  more  and  more  in  their 
favour.  It  is  added  that  the  manufacture  of 
these  goods  has  been  entered  upon  in  many 
quarters  of  South  Africa,  but  that  there  is 
still  ample  scope  for  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  “In  any 
case,”  observes  the  Journal .  “the  demand  for  ' 
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their  manufacture  in  South  Africa  is  likely  ttf 
steadily  grow  for  some  considerable  time  to' 
come,  and  this  feature  is  well  worth  the' 
attention  of  the  manufacturers  concerned.” 

Siamese  Teak. — In  his  report  on  the  trade 
of  Bangkok  for  the  year  1903  Mr.  Beckett; 
the  British  Consul,  states  that  the  teak  ex¬ 
port  was  a  very  large  one.  In  fact,  the  ex¬ 
port  (58,146  tons,  of  which  1,508  tons  were 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom),  valued  at 
439,6757.,  was  the  greatest  that  has  ever  beed 
recorded,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  iii 
1894,  when  it  was  put  down  at  57,719  topS: 
According  io  the  Consular  Commercial  Rd; 
port  for  1895,  however,  the  export  for. that 
year,  which  was  stated  in  the  returns  of  the 
custom  house  to  be  48,994  tons,  really 
amounted  to  61,828  tons,  which,  if  correct, 
would  leave  the  record  with  that  year.  At 
all  events  the  export  during  1903  was  more 
than  10,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years.  Prices  of  first  quality 
teak  logs  remained  fairly  steady  at  from  91. 
to  97.  10s.  per  load  f.o.b.,  and  first-class  teak 
planks  from  107.  to  127.  10s.  per  load,  accord¬ 
ing  to  specification.  Best  second-class  logs, 
fetched  from  57.  to  67.  per  load.  In  Indiat 
prices  at  Bombay  advanoed  rapidly  towards- 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  highest  levels  on< 
record  for  Siam  teak  being  reached  in, 
January  of  this  year.  Calcutta  prices  only 
partially  followed  the  advance  in  Bombay. 
The  export  of  miscellaneous  woods  fell  nearly 
5,000  tons  below  the  previous  year.  It  is  to- 
be  regretted,  Mr.  Beckett  remarks,  that  more 
use  cannot  be  made  of  the  many  valuable 
woods  to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Siam. 
Cost  of  extraction  and  transport  doubtless 
mainly  accounts  for  this.  The  export  shows- 
no  symptom  of  increasing,  and  its  total  value 
during  1903  was  less  than  20,0007. 

Proposed  Register  of  Edinburgh  Histori¬ 
cal  Buildings. — Bailie  Dobie  brought  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Lord  Provost’s  Committee 
of  Edinburgh  Town  Council  on  the  5th  inst. 
a  motion  with  regard  to  the  advisableness  of 
preparing  a  register  of  all  the  old  buildings 
in  Edinburgh  of  historical  or  architectural 
interest,  and  considering  whether  any  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  those 
considered  of  sufficient  importance,  to  be  re¬ 
tained  or  restored,  and  report.  The  matter 
was  remitted  to  a  sub-committee. 

The  Bede  Memorial  at  Monkwearmouth.  — 
The  national  memorial  to  the  Venerable  Bede„ 

“  the  Father  of  English  learning,”  was  un¬ 
veiled  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  the 
11th  inst.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  of" 
an  Anglican  cross  placed  upon  a  site  in  the- 
Cliff  Park  at  Roker,  near  Sunderland.  The 
cross  standB  on  ground  which  once  was  the - 
territory  of  the  twin  monasteries  of  Monk¬ 
wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  and  is  near  the  sup¬ 
posed  birthplace  and  the  tomb  of  Bede.  The - 
actual  work  of  designing  the  memorial  was-- 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles  Hodges,  of  Hexham, 
and  the  cross  has  been  sculptured  by  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Milburn.  York.  It  is  25  ft.  high,- 
and  the  stone  for  it  has,  by  permission  - 
of  Lord  Armstrong,  been  taken  from  his- 
private  quarry  at  Cragside.  The  shaft  on 
the  west  side  is  ornamented  with  scroll  : 
patterns  from  the  Lindisfarne  Gospel  and  • 
from  the  stones  at  Monkwearmouth,  and*  con¬ 
tains,  within  a  twisted  loop  of  the  duck¬ 
billed  serpent  seen  on  the  Monkwearmouth  ■ 
doorway,  pictorial  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Bede.  On  the  east  side  are  Roman  letters  . 
giving  two  extracts  from  Bede’s  works— one  - 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  one  from  > 
his  life  of  St.  Cuthbert.  On  the  south  side, 
within  a  vine  scroll,  is  carved  in  alto  and  bas 
relief  the  heads  and  busts  of  the  friends  and  - 
associates  of  Bede.  On  the  north  side  a  scroll  1 
introducing  birds  and  animals,  springing  from 
a  harp,  emblematic  of  his  poetic  gifts,  shows 
Bede’s  love  of  nature.  Beneath  these  four  - 
sculptured  sides  runs  in  a  band  the  verse 
written  by  Bede  on  his  death-bed,  beginning 
“Fore  there  nedfarae  ”  in  Latin,  in  Rune, 
in  Minuscule,  and  in  English.  On  the"  block 
out  of  which  the  cross  rises*  is  carved  a  short 
inscription  as  follows:— “To  the  glory  of 
God  and  in  memory  of  His  servant  Bede. — 
6/3-735.”  The  foundation  for  the  cross  has 
been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 

J.  W.  Moncur,  the  Borough  Surveyor. 

Hospital  Accommodation  at  Chelmsford. — 

A  Local  Government  inquiry  was  held  at  the 
Corn  Exchange.  Chelmsford,  on  the  3rd  1 
inst..  before  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Fletcher, 
Inspector  to  the  Board,  into  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Chelmsford  Joint  Hospital  ‘ 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  2,8007.  for  - 
the  extension  of  their  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital  in  Baddow-road.  The  Clerk  (Mr. 

A.  S.  Duffield)  stated  that  the  Board  pro¬ 
posed  j?  • erect  on  the  land  .at  Great  Baddow 
an  additional  block,  consisting  of  one  build- 
inf?,  to  contain  on  the  ground  floor  one  ward  1 
with  six  beds,  one  ward  with  four  beds,  and  ' 
two  further  wards  with  one  bed  each,  ward 
kitchen,  etc.  On  the  first  floor,  over  the  •» 
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centre  of  the  building,  it  was  proposed  10 
have  one  ward  with  two  beds  and  one  day- 
room.  The  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of 
architect's  fees  and  incidentals,  was  2,224?. 
Plans  and  estimates,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Pye  and  Bacon,  had  been  approved  by  the 
Hospital  Board.  After  further  evidence  the 
inquiry  terminated. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers. — The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  ap¬ 
pointments  as  follows  : —Hackney— Mr.  W.  C. 
Vobe  as  an  additional  sanitary  inspector; 
Lewisham— Mr.  H.  L.  Hyde  as  sanitary  in¬ 
spector.  in  the  room  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Davis;  Poplar 
--Mr.  H.  J.  Langley  as  sanitary  inspector  vice 
Mr.  F.  J.  Anthony,  deceased ;  Southwark— 
Mr.  F.  Jenkinson  as  sanitary  inspector,  in 
place  of  Mr.  H.  Abson ;  Westminster— Mr.  W. 
Williams  as  sanitary  inspector,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  bv  transfer  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Dee 
to  a  district  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Calverley  ; 
Miss  C.  W.  Byrne  and  Miss  M.  Carey  as 
temporary  female  inspectors,  from  July  18, 
1904,  to  January  17,  1905;  Mr.  A.  L.  Ware  as 
temporary  inspector,  for  a  period  of  six 
months  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Kirk. 

University  College,  London.— Professor 
Simpson  has  commenced  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Building  Construction  and  Elementary 
Design.  The  system  is  that  plans,  sections, 
and  sketch  elevations  of,  say,  a  small  country 
house  are  supplied  to  each  student.  On  the 
next  evening  this  design  is  presented  drawn 
out  in  more  complete  form,  with  such  modi¬ 
fications  as  each  student  may  wish  to  make. 
This  first  design  is  in  brick,  with  wood  sash 
and  casement  windows.  On  subsequent  even¬ 
ings  the  different  parts  of  the  building  are 
worked  out  to  a  larger  scale.  The  first  half 
of  the  evening  is  spent  in  criticising  the  draw¬ 
ings  made  during  the  previous  week,  the 
second  half  in  lecturing  on  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  ensuing  week.  The  following  are 
considered  in  detail,  and  exercises  set  on 
each:— Walls  and  bonding,  footings  and  foun 
dations,  arches  and  offsetts,  chimneys  and  fire 
places,  carpentry,  roofs,  floors  and  partitions 
external  plumbing,  slating  and  tiling 
drainage,  joinery,  skirting,  windows,  doors 
staircases,  etc.  The  result  is  a  complete  set 
of  working  drawings  of  one  design.  In  the 
Spring  Term  one  or  more  designs  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  before  in  which  various  details  of 
construction,  such  as  stone  walling,  hollow 
walls,  stone  mullioned  windows,  steps,  copings, 
structural  ironwork,  steel  roofs,  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  areas,  etc.,  not  previously  con¬ 
sidered,  will  be  worked  out. 
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WHAT  IS  A  “  DANGEROUS  ”  BUILDING  ? 

Important  Case  at  Eastbourne. 

The  Eastbourne  Magistrates  on  Friday  last 
week  were  asked  to  give  their  decision  in  a 
case  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  owners  and 
builders  of  household  property.  Some  time  ago 
a  fire  occurred  at  a  large  block  of  residential 
flats  in  that  town.  As  a  result  it  was  discovered 
that  the  builder  had  used  inflammable 
material  beneath  the  hearths — a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  building  by-laws— and  the  Cor¬ 
poration  insisted  that  the  defects  should  be 
remedied.  The  building  having  been  taken 
over  by  mortgagees,  a  considerable  hard¬ 
ship  was  placed  on  them  and  on  the  tenants 
of  the  flats.  The  owners  undertook  to  carry 
out  the  work,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  met 
with  I'O  opposition.  One  of  the  tenants,  how¬ 
ever,  Richard  S.  Topham,  refused  the  owners, 
The  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  Society,  Ltd., 
admission,  and  for  that  was  summoned  before 
the  Eastbourne  Borough  Bench. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  H.  W.  Fovargue),  re¬ 
calling  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which 
had  been  before  the  Bench  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  explained  that  there  was  a  fire  at 
Hartington-mansionsr  and  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  due  to  improper  material  found 
at  the  back  of  one  of  the  grates,  and  on 
examination  every  grate  was  found  to  be  in 
the  same  defective  condition.  Notice  was  I 
given  to  the  mortgagees  in  possession  giving 
orders  that  the  defects  should  be  remedied  In 
accordance  with  the  building  by-laws.  The 
work  was  promptly  put  in  hand,  but  when 
the  owners  came  to  Mr.  Topham’s  flat  he 
refused  to  allow  the  work  to  be  completed. 
The  mortgagees  offered  to  allow  Mr.  Topham 
to  occupy  an  empty  flat  whilst  the  work  was 
being  done,  but  he  declined  to  accept  that 
offer.  Mr.  Topham  contended  that  hi6  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  cancelled,  but  the  owners 
declined  to  take  that  course.  A  sum  of  twenty 
guineas  as  compensation  was  suggested,  but  this 
the  mortgagees  declined  to  pay.  Mr.  Ronald,  as 
representing  the  mortgagees,  contended  that 
the  mortgagees  were  innocent  parties,  because 
the  buildings  were  erected  by  the  mortgagor, 
a  builder  named  Ellis,  and  the  mortgagees 


now  in  possession  were  not  responsible  for  the 
defects.  It  was  therefore  extremely  hard  on 
them  to  be  called  upon  to  execute  the  work, 
and  they  had  alleged  a  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  building  surveyors  in  failing  to  see  that 
the  work  was  properly  done  at  the  time  the 
flats  were  erected.  That,  said  the  Town  Clerk, 
was  not  an  unreasonable  complaint,  but,  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  building  surveyor,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  see  every  detail  in 
every  building  which  was  erected  in  Eastbourne, 
especially  when  men  were  desirous  of  evading 
the  by-laws.  If  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  see 
every  detail  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
building  surveyor  on  every  building  from 
morning  to  night  while  building  operations 
were  in  progress.  The  Corporation  could  not 
recognise  any  responsibility  whatever  in 
respect  to  any  negligence  made  by  their  sur¬ 
veyor.  He  respectfully  suggested  that  the 
Court  was  not  one  of  equity,  and  therefore 
the  question  of  compensation  was  not  one  for 
them  to  consider. 

Mr.  F.  Lawson  Lewis,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Topham,  said  that  as  the  case  had  been  ad¬ 
journed  to  permit  of  a  summons  being  served 
upon  the  owners,  and  as  that  had  been  done, 
the  case  against  the  owners  should  be  heard 
before  a  decision  was  given  in  Mr.  Topham’s 
case.  If  the  action  failed  against  the  owners, 
then,  of  course,  it  would  fail  against  the 
tenants. 

Mr.  S.  A.  T.  Rowlatt.  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  owners,  did  not  object  to  this 
course,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Lewis  that  if  the 
application  against  the  owners  did  not  succeed, 
then  the  proceedings  against  the  tenant  must 
fail.  The  owners  were  perfectly  willing  to 
commence  the  work  instantly,  but  they  con¬ 
tended  that  the  order  could  not  be  made 
against  them. 

Mr.  Mayehewe  (one  of  the  Magistrates) 
pointed  out  that  the  work  could  not 
be  carried  out  without  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Topham.  and  counsel  agreed  with  this  view. 

It  was  eventually  decided  that  the  case 
against  Mr.  Ronald  should  be  taken  before  the 
decision  was  given  in  Mr.  Topham’s  case. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Ronald,  of  Quality-court,  Chan- 
cerv-lane,  London,  was  summoned  in  respect 
to  Nos.  6,  13,  15,  17,  18,  and  20,  Hartington- 
mansions  for  failing  to  carry  into  effect 
within  forty-eight  hours,  an  order  made  upon 
him  by  Mr.  William  Chapman  Field,  Build¬ 
ing  Surveyor  to  the  Borough  of  Eastbourne. 
The  Town  Clerk  admitted  that  the  onus  was 
upon  him  to  prove  that  the  building  was 
dangerous,  and  the  Borough  Surveyor  gave 
evidence  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fire,  it 
was  discovered  that  imflammable  materials 
had  been  used  in  making  the  hearths,  and 
that  it  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  occu¬ 
pants.  The  building  was  therefore  dangerous. 

Mr.  Rowlatt  argued  at  some  length  that  the 
case  did  not  come  within  the  purviews  of  the 
“  dangerous  construction  clauses,”  and  should 
therefore  be  dismissed.  The  section,  he  said, 
was  intended  to  apply  to  structures  which 
were  dangerous  because  they  were  insecure  or 
ruinous,  but  it  was  ridiculous  to  say  that  a 
building  was  “dangerous”  because  it  con¬ 
tained  defects,  and  because  one  grate  was 
defective  it  did  not  follow  that  all  were. 

The  Bench,  adopting  this  view,  dismissed 
both  summonses.  They  thought,  however,  that 
the  work  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  allowed  the  tenant  as 
suggested  in  the  case.  Defendants  applied  for 
their  costs,  but  the  Bench  declined  to  make 
any  order  as  to  that. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT. 

“  Packing  ”  and  “  Fencing  ”  Saw  Benches. 

Judge  Stonor,  on  Monday,  at  the  Maryle- 
bone  County  Court,  delivered  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Smith  v.  Giles,  which  was  fully 
reported  in  the  Builder,  July  23  last. 

The  plaintiff  was  George  Smith,  builder’s 
machinist,  2,  Chichester-road,  Kilburn,  N.W., 
and  lie  claimed  damages,  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  against  Mr.  William  Giles, 
builder  and  contractor,  26,  Macroom-road, 
Paddington,  W. 

Mr.  Abinger  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Shakespeare,  counsel,  appeared  for 
the  defendant. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  clearly  stated  in 
the  judgment,  a6  under.  His  Honour  said:  — 
In  this  action  the  plaintiff  claims  damages 
under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  for  in¬ 
juries  sustained  by  him  in  defendant’s  employ 
— namely,  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  .  .  . 
The  plaintiff  has  been  unable  to  work  since 
the  accident,  and  may  continue  so  for  some 
time  longer.  The  accident  occurred  on 
December  12,  the  plaintiff’s  hand  coming  in 
contact  with  a  circular  saw  whilst  he  was  in 
the  act  of  replacing  a  “slip”  or  board — which 
he  was  holding  and  guiding,  to  be  cut  by 
the  saw — in  consequence  of  the  slip  having 
fallen  or  rather  shifted  from  what  is  called 
the  “  packing  ” — namely  a  piece  of  wood 


placed  on  the  saw-bench  beneath  the  si 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  same.  The: 
tiff  contends  that  the  accident  happe> 
consequence  of  three  defects  in  the  mat 
and  the  consequent  mode  of  working  i) 
first  of  such  alleged  defects  is  that  the 
was  fixed  and  not  raisable ;  the  second  : 
the  saw  was  of  too  great  diameter 
defects  rendering  the  use  of  packing  net 
to  raise  the  slip.  The  third  of  such  : 
defects  is  that  there  was  not  a  guard 
rear  of  the  circular  saw. 

The  issues  in  the  present  case  appear, 
fore,  to  be: — Whether  the  defendani 
negligent  in  not  having  (1)  a  raisable  • 
(2)  a  saw  of  less  diameter ;  or  (3)  a  gu: 
the  rear  of  the  saw. 

It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  fi:l 
well  as  raisable,  benches  are  very  gen 
and  perhaps  equally,  used  by  the  trade 
it  is  obvious  that  the  substitution  of  r 
for  fixed  benches,  and  providing  adci 
saws  of  various  diameters,  would  pi; 
entail  great  trouble  or  expense,  and 
be  open  to  practical  objections ;  an> 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  defendal 
been  guilty  of  negligence  within  th. 
plovers’  Liability  Act  in  continuing  tc 
with  fixed  benches,  not  having  saws  of  ’ 
sizes,  and  consequently  using  packil 
hitherto,  which  appears  to  be,  roughly  ■ 
ing,  the  course  followed  by  half  the  tt 
the  present  time.  (  See  the  case  of  1 
a.  Whiteley,  21,  Q.B.D..  376.) 

With  regard  to  the  third  issue,  the  e 
from  not  using  guards  on  the  saw-ben1 
quite  obvious,  and  can  easily  be  preven 
a  trifling  expense  without  further  trou 
inconvenience.  Guards  also  are  very  ge; 
used  in  the  trade  at  the  present  time,  a 
only  objection  I  have  heard  made  to  t 
that  the  men  cannot  be  got  to  use  then 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  having  re 
the  case  of  Walsh  v.  Whiteley,  am 
cases  bearing  on  the  subject,  I  do  no 
justified  in  finding  for  the  plaintiff  c 
third  issue  any  more  than  on  the  f 
second  issues.  I  should  notice  that  the  1 
dant,  at  the  hearing,  raised  the  i 
defence  of  “  volenti  non  fit  injuria ,”  h 
plaintiff  proved  that  he  had  objected  1 
dangerous  mode  of  working  in  questioi 
remonstrated  with  the  foreman,  who  pro 
to  get  smaller  saws.  This  defence 
sequently  failed  according  to  the  c; 
Holmes  v.  Clarke  (30  L.J.R.,  Exch.,  181 
the  present  action  there  must  be  a  verdr 
the  defendant,  but  I  think  that  it  is  a  ( 
which  I  ought  not  to  give  costs. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

It  is  understood  that  the  man  will  1 
claim  under  the  Workmen’s  Compel 
Act. 


FAILURE  TO  DEPOSIT  PLAN: 

At  Southwark,  on  Wednesday,  Henry; 
builder,  of  81,  Peckham-rye,  was  sum; 
before  Mr.  Baggallay  by  Sanitary  Inn 
Hoskins,  on  behalf  of  the  Bermondsey  B-l 
Council,  for  failing  to  deposit  a  plat; 
them  before  partially  reconstructing  a 
at  the  Alma  London  County  Council  ‘ 
Bermondsey,  contrary  to  the  London  < 
Council  by-laws.  The  defendant  said  t’ 
had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  w 
this  school,  for  which  he  had  given  theil 
cipal  authority  the  required  plans, 
before  the  men  left  the  job  the  architi 
structed  them  to  put  in  a  new  gully  ini 
of  an  old  one,  and  a  new  pipe.  The  i 
was  awav  on  his  holidays  at  the  time,  a  . 
men  omitted  to  send  a  plan  of  this  pi] 
additional  work  before  commencing  it.  I 
tary  Inspector  Hoskins,  in  reply  to  the  = 
trate,  admitted  that  plans  had  been  deji 
with  regard  to  the  other  works.  Mr. 
gallay :  And  do  you  say  that  anothei 
was  required  before  this  little  extra  pi] 
work  was  done?  The  witness:  Yes,  1, 
the  by-laws.  Mr.  Baggallay:  This; 
essence  of  municipal  terrorism.  Here; 
man  doing  a  lot  of  work  and  plans  for> 
thing  have  been  deposited.  Because  h 
in  one  pipe  and  one  little  gully  you  sun 
him  for  not  giving  another  plan.  Sir  W 
Grantham  is  indeed  right.  The  summi 
dismissed ;  it  is  perfectly  preposterous. 


BOROUGH  COUNCIL  AND  DWELL 
COMPANY. 

At  Southwark  Police  Court,  on  Wedix| 
the  National  Model  Dwellings  Company; 
were  summoned  before  Mr.  Baggallay  1 
Southwark  Borough  Council  for  failii 
comply  with  notices  requiring  certain  sa; 
work  to  be  done  at  Queen’s-builiL 
Borough.  There  were  twenty-one  sumnfl 
in  all.  Mr.  Topham,  who  appeared  f<  1 
Borough  Council,  said  that  Queen’s-builH 
of  which  the  defendants  were  the  owner&li 
prised  670  tenements,  eleven  shops,  and  li|| 
3,000  persons.  The  defendants  were  ver,t| 
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nplying  with  the  Council’s  notices;  some 
>se  for  which  these  summonses  had  been 
were  served  upon  them  last  May.  Mr. 
Wyles,  secretary  and  manager  to  the 
any,  said  the  defendants  attended  to  the 
s  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  there  was 
uestion  of  a  nuisance  the  matter  was  put 
immediately,  but  in  these  cases,  where 
aconslruction  of  the  lavatories  was  re- 
1  owing  to  what  might  be  called  a  “  sani- 
fad,”  some  time  was  necessary  in  order 
tho  work.  He  had  received  altogether 
ty-one  notices  this  year  requiring  new 
to  be  fitted,  and  he  had  complied  with 
-four.  He  kept  two  plumbers  and  a  boy 
ntly  employed  at  the  work.  The  Company 
not  paying  any  dividend,  and  the  repairs 
*>000Z.  this  year.  Mr.  Baggallay :  That 
y  30s.  a  house.  Many  of  us  would  be 
glad  if  we  spent  only  that  on  ropairs. 
fVyles:  We  are  doing  the  work  as  fast 
can.  You  see  it  is  not  as  if  these  were 
tary  buildings;  the  death-rate  is  less 
half  of  the  rate  for  the  whole  of  South- 
Mr.  Baggallay  said  the  defendant 
employ  more  men  in  order  to  get  the 
done  more  quickly.  They  would  be 
5J.  5s.,  and  51.  5s.  costs. 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 
of  1903. — M.  N.  Ridley  and  T.  I. 
MELL :  Slabs,  Blocks.  Beams,  Arches, 
> ring ,  Columns,  Walls,  Hoofs,  and  the 
Constructed  of  Concrete  and  Metal. 
blocks,  beams,  arches,  flooring,  columns, 
like,  constructed  of  concrete  and  metal, 
ietal  taking  the  form  of  two  or  moro 
of  dovetail  section,  the  grooves  of  the 
ate  sheets  being  set  transversely  of  one 

of  1903.— J.  DELASPEE:  Cork  Matting 
Use  as  a  Covering  for  Floors  and  Furni- 
,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
set  made  from  corks  or  pieces  of  cork 
are  so  united  together  by  means  of 
passed  therethrough,  and  attached  to 
ter  framework  that  the  corks  lie  either 
se  rows  or  in  decorative  designs,  for 
latter  object  the  corks  may  bo  coloured 
•nished. 

of  1903.— P.  E.  J.  A.  Champesme:  Be¬ 
ing  Chimney  Cowls,  Ventilators,  Sky- 
'  Turrets,  and  the  like. 
f- directing  chimney  cowl  for  the  pur- 
>f  facilitating  draught,  substantially  con- 
of  a  vertical  spindle  fixed  upon  a 
support  mounted  at  the  upper  ex- 
y  of  the  chimney;  the  said  vertical 
3  tapering  at  its  upper  portion  and 
ed  with  a  collar,  being  surrounded  by  a 
which  is  rigidly  connected  with  the 
iroperly  so  called,  and  which  receives 
upper  portion  a  cap  provided  with  a 
ted  lower  aperture  and  internally  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  sleeve  being 
ed  with  recesses  furnished  with  balls  re¬ 
in  place  by  a  collar  surrounding  the 

of  1903.— P.  J.  Sadler  :  Brick  Kilns. 
kilns  consisting  of  an  arrangement ' of 
ting  flues  and  dampers  between  the 
of  one  kiln  and  the  top  of  another, 
chimney  to  each  kiln  with  a  main  con- 
f  flue  from  each  to  a  stack  or  fan. 

of  1903. — W.  Lucy  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
jAwrence  :  Means  for  Supporting  the 
ves  of  Bookcases,  and  the  like. 
ing  to  this  invention  a  vertical  rack  or 
is,  or  are,  formed  on  the  uprights  at 
md  of  the  shelf  and  the  shelves  are 
by  bearers  having  formed  on  them  a 
ith  or  serrations  which  engage  the  racks, 
lelves  are  of  such  a  length  that  when 
position  they  will  not  allow  of  move- 
>f  the  bearers.  Preferably  the  racks  or 
>ns  which  may  be  of  any  convenient 
are  cast  in  one  with  the  uprights,  and 
the  bearers  is  made  in  one  with  the 

3f  1903.— R.  Chantry:  A  Siphon  Water 
e  Preventing  Apparatus. 
ivention  relates  to  the  siphon  portion 
apparatus.  According  to  the  invention 
ihon  is  constructed  of  two  tubes  one 
the  other ;  the  tubes  being  of  such 
Br  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  between 
>r  the  flow  of  the  water  which  is  forced 
m  a  cylinder  provided  with  a  float, 
inder  being  provided  with  a  flat  valve 
tom.  When  the  water  reaches  top 
said  inner  tube  it  passes  down  such 

hese  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
in  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 


tube  to  the  flush.  The  outer  tube  is  covered 
over. 

17,116  of  1904. — W.  Eckstein:  Means  for  Open¬ 
ing  and  Closing  Fanlights,  and  the  like. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide 
means  for  opening  and  closing  a  fanlight  or 
the  like  by  which  the  light  may  be  held 
steady  in  any  position.  This  is  accomplished 
by  fixing  to  the  light  a  pin  which  enters  a 
spiral  groove  in  a  disc  pivoted  to  a  bracket 
fixed  to  the  frame  at  the  side  of  the  light. 
17,235  of  1904. — C.  Robin  :  .4  Composition  for 
the  Manufacture  of  Ceramic  Products. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  composition  for  the 
manufacture  of  ceramic  products  such  as 
bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  and  all  kinds  of  earthen¬ 
ware.  The  new  composition  is  characterised 
by  a  high  ratio  between  the  weights  of  the 
silica  and  alumina  contained  in  it,  which 
onables  ceramic  products  of  great  lightness  to 
be  made  from  it.  While  in  those  clays  the 
richest  in  silica  which  have  heretofore  been  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  other 
earthenware  products,  the  ratio  of  the  silica  to 
the  alumina  is  not  more  than  3  to  3  5,  and  is 
generally  2  to  3,  this  ratio  is  increased  to 
about  6  in  this  improved  composition.  A 
mixture  which  has  been  found  to  give  good 
results  in  practice  is  composed  of  the  following 
ingredients  in  about  the  proportion  speci¬ 
fied  .-—Silica.  69;  alumina,  115;  oxide  of  iron, 
15;  lime,  4'5;  magnesia,  1'5;  water,  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  organic  matter,  12 ;  total  100. 
This  composition  can  be  made  either  from  suit¬ 
able  earth  obtained  directly  from  the  ground, 
or  by  mixing  several  earths  or  substances  of 
different  origin. 

19,644  of  1903.— F.  J.  Talbot:  Means  for 
Purifying  Air. 

Means  for  purifying  air,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  a  fan,  discs  enclosing  the 
sides  of  the  vanes,  a  central  air  inlet  opening, 
a  permeable  material  around  the  outer  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  vanes  or  periphery  of  the  fan, 
a  casing  enclosing  said  fan,  a  water  tank  at 
the  lower  part  of  said  casing  through  which 
the  periphery  of  the  fan  passes  a  diaphragm 
extending  from  one  side  of  the  fan  casing 
nearly  to  the  periphery  of  the  fan  to  form  a 
water  seal  and  an  air  delivery  pipe  or  duct. 

22,534  of  1903. — W.  Sharpe:  Non-slipping  Seg¬ 
mental  Wood-paving  Block . 

A  wood-paving  block  made  up  of  segments 
compressed  together,  the  segments  being  held 
in  position  by  stout  wires  running  in  grooves 
cut  in  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  block.  The 
ends  of  the  wires  (the  points  of  which  are 
barbed)  are  bent  at  right  angles  and  pressed 
into  the  end  segments  of  the  block.  The  seg¬ 
ments  vary  slightly  in  length,  the  top  of  the 
block  presenting  an  uneven  surface. 

22.597  of  1903.— T.  Watson:  A  Fixing  Brick. 
The  bricks  are  made  from  blast  furnace  slag, 
run  into  water  when  in  a  molten  state  (and 
known  as  slag  sand)  or  mixed  with  cement 
lime,  sand,  and  like  substanoes,  made  into 
bricks  by  mechanical  pressure  sufficiently 
dense  to  hold  nails  driven  into  them.  These 
bricks  are  intended  to  be  built  into  walls 
and  chimney  breasts  of  dwelling-houses,  and 
other  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and 
fixing  the  woodwork  in  the  desired  position, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  wood  plugs  and  wood 
blocks,  thus  reducing  the  risk  of  fire 
6,825  of  1904. — D.  D.  McBean  :  Devices  for  Re¬ 
moving  and  Excluding  Water  while  Con¬ 
structing  or  Bepairing  Subaqueous  and  other 
Masonry. 

A  dovice  for  sealing  locks  in  masonry,  compris¬ 
ing  an  impervious  flexible  sheet  covering  the 
opening,  its  extended  edges  being  sealed  in 
or  to  the  adjacent  material,  and  being  adapted 
to  receive  a  layer  of  superposed  masonry,  and 
means  for  draining  off  the  flow  of  water  from 
underneath  the  sheet  until  the  superposed 
masonry  has  set  and  afterwards  closing  the 
same.  6 

17>017* * 3 4 5 * * * * 10  °,f  1904.— C.  H.  Gray:  India-rubber 
lues  for  Flooring,  and  the  like. 

The  present  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  india-rubber  tiles  for  floor  coverings,  and 
the  like  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  floor- 
og.S  ?fMther  ,™nd  described  in  the  British 
Patent  No.  6,389  of  1889,  granted  to  Sir  E.  J. 
Harland  and  C.  H.  Gray,  the  object  being  to 
provide  antiseptic  india-rubber  tiles  suitable 
lor  use  cn  ship  board,  in  lavatories,  and  the 
like.  According  to  the  invention  an  antiseptio 
such  as  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  or  the 
nice  is  incorporated  with  the  india-rubber  of 
which  the  tile  is  formed,  and  the  resulting 
tiles  may  be  laid  down  separately,  or  may  be 
combined  into  sheet  and  laid  down  in  that 
torm.  Conveniently  from  1  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  antiseptic  may  be  used,  but  this 
proportion  might  be  largely  increased  if 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  W.  E. — J.  H.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 
- J.  G. — J.  H.  F.  (Below  our  limit). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  relurn  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  docum-  nts,  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
September  29. — By  Spelmans’  (at  North 
Wulsham). 

North  Walsham,  Norfolk. — “  The  Lawn,”  and 

3  a.  3  r.  9  p.,  f .  £1,525 

Two  houses  and  s.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  35/ .  670 

Two  copyhold  cottages .  140 

Impropriate  tithe  rent  charge  of  631/.  0s.  8d.  6,100 

Skeyton,  Norfolk. — A  small  holding,  23  a.  2  r. 

10  p.,  f.  and  c .  325 

By  W.  Ludlow  &  Briscoe  (at  Birmingham). 

Knowle,  etc.,  Warwick. —Remaining  portions 
of  the  Packwood  Estate,  117  a.  2  r.  32  p  , 

f.  (in  lots) .  7,960 

October  4. — By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Battersea. — 3,  Northcote-rd.  (s  ),  u.t.  82 J  yra., 

g. r.  15/.,  e.r.  100/ .  1,000 

Clapham. — 70,  Chelsham-rd.,  u.t.  67J  yrs., 

g-r.  81.,  y.r.  50/ .  440 

Greenwich. — Humber-rd.,  i.g.  rents  21/.,  u.t. 

66  yra.,  g.r.  nil .  390 

P3nge. — Croydon-rd.,  i.g.  rents  26/.,  u.t.  68 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil .  600 

By  Mellersh  &  Harding. 

Regent-street. — 14,  Qanton-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

116/.  14s .  lf600 

Clapton. — 10,  Powerscroft-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  50/ .  800 

By  J  Harris  &  Son  (at  West  Meon). 

West  Meon,  Hants. — “  East  End  Villa,”  and 

4  a.  2  r.  4  p.,  f .  2,300 

“East  End  Cottages  ”  (three),  and  0a.  2r. 

9P-,  l .  320 

“Cliappett’s  Farm,”  22  a.  2  r.  17  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

30/ .  650 

“  Garrett’s  Farm,”  38  a.  3  r.  5  p.,  f .  600 

“  Shaft’s  Farm,”  19  a.  1  r.  34  p.,  f .  800 

”  Elmcroft,”  ‘Geneva  Cottage,"  and  3  a. 

0  r.  22  p.,  f .  1,400 

“  Cleverley’s  Farm,"  12  a.  1  r.  22  p.,  f .  850 

Sixteen  freehold  Cottages .  2  060 

“  Lynch  Meadow,"  2  a.  3  r.  29  p.,  f .  ’170 

Three  freehold  fields,  10  a.  2  r.  27  p .  660 

“  Ivy  Cottage,”  f .  330 

October  5. — By  H.  DONALDSON  &  SONS. 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 70,  78,  80,  82,  and  84, 
Buckingham-rd.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  26/., 

y.r.  176/ .  1  210 

Buckingham-rd.,  stabling,  coach-house,  and 
yard,  u.t.  ]9  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  w.r.  22/.  2s.  ..  115 

Hackney.— 22,  St.  John's  Church-rd.,  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  41.  10s.,  e.r.  36/ .  370 

October  6. — By  Balch  &  Baloh. 

Holloway. — 15,  Poynings-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/  10s.,  p .  320 

Kentish  Town. — 11,  Clarence-rd.,  y.r.  32/., 

also  i.g.r.  41.,  u.t.  24J  yrs..  g.r.  4/ .  205 

By  Cranfield  &  Oliphant. 

Battersea. — St.  John’s  Hill,  the  “  Princo  of 
Wales  ”  b.h.,  a  freehold  rental  50/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  11  yrs .  3,600 

By  Morton  &  Waters. 

Edgware-road. — 26,  Star-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r, 

5l->  P .  380 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Holloway. — 72  and  74,  Mercer's-rd.,  u.t.  591 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  14s„  y.r.  84/ .  1  080 

150,  152,  and  154,  Mercer’s-rd.,  u.t.  711  yrs.,  ’ 

g.r.  21/.,  y.r.  127/ .  li480 

Dalston. — 67  and  71,  Malvern-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

.  g.r.  18/.  18s.,  y.r.  82/ .  680 

Finchley.— Ballard’s-la.,  “  Wentworth  Hall,” 

f-.  y-r.  35/ .  650 

New  Southgate. — Bowes-rd.,  “  Belgrano,”  u.t. 

93  yrs.,  g.r.  8/  8s.,  y.r.  50/ .  575 

Islington.— 3S,  Gibson-sq.,  u.t.  221  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  e.r.  50/ .  320 

Canon  bury.— 23,  Canonbury  Pk.  South,  u.  t. 

32  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  y.r.  56/ .  510 

Holloway.— Fairmead-rd.,  “  Fulford  Houses  ” 

(flats),  area  2,500  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  444/.  12s.  ..  3,500 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Old  Kent-road.— Nos.  769  to  775  (odd),  area 

10  700  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  140/ . ....  1  940 

Dulwich.— 12,  16,  18,  30,  32,  and  34,  Shaw- 

burv-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  w.r  214 Z.  10s.  1  390 

Bermondsey.— 57  and  59,  Camilla-rd.,  u.t.  3lj  ’ 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  63/.  14s .  4i0 

Old  Kent-road.— 24,  26,  and  28,  Mina-rd 

u.t.  171  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  78/ . ’  445 
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Forest  Hill. — 309,  Stanste&d -rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

65Z . 

g.r.  61., 


£1,130 


900 


1,130 


307,  Stanstead-rd.  <s. ),  u.t.  52J  yrs., 

y.r.  65Z . 

October  7. — By  F.  D.  Ibbett  &  Co. 

Hextable,  Kent. — Dartford-rd.,  freehold  build¬ 
ing  land,  9J  acres  . 

By  Windruic  &  Cleave. 

Bow.— 46  and  48,  Arbcry-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

11Z.  y.r.  68Z .  565 

20  and  22,  Shepperd-st.,  f.,  w.r.  44Z.  4s.  . .  510 

Poplar. — 20,  22,  and  24,  Carmen-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

70Z.  4s .  775 

18,  Ellcrthorpe-st.,  f.,  w.r.  33Z.  16s .  325 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
Improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  :  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  14. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  E.  Dockree  on 
“Photography  as  Applied  to  Architecture  ” — Illustrated 
with  Lantern  Slides.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  15. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Visit  to  the 
Liernur  System  of  Sewerage  at  Stanstead. 

Monday,  October  17. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  G.  H.  Morton  on 
“  Modern  Decoration.”  6  pm. 

Tuesday,  October  18. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  A.  A  H.  Scott  on 
“  Building  Construction  so  far  as  it  Relates  to  Sanita¬ 
tion.”  7  p.m. 

Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers 
( Incorporated ). — Autumn  Meeting.  Holborn  Restaurant. 
(1)  Paper  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Grundy  on  “The  Warming  of 
Public  Buildings  by  the  Warm  Air  System  considered 
from  a  Hygienic  Point  of  View.”  (2)  Mr.  A.  H.  Barker 
on  “The’ Testing  of  Large  Engineering  Plants.”  (3) 
Discussion  on  “Boilers,”  opened  by  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Pearson.  2.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  19. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section  and 
Camera  and  Cycling  Club  ( Joint  Meeting). — Mr.  G.  H. 
Smith  on  “  Canterbury  Cathedral.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institute  of  Builders. — Annual  Dinner,  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  Charing  Cross.  6.30  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Election 
Committee,  3  p.m.  General  Purposes  and  Finance 
Committee,  5  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  20. 

Carpenters’  Company  ( Lectures  on  Sanitary  Building 
Construction). — Mr.  H.D.  Searles-Wood  on  “Construc¬ 
tion  of  Water  Closets,”  etc.  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  October  21. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 8  p.m. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel  0112,  Gei  rard.  Telegrams,  “  The  Builder,  London.” 


THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVI 
(January  lo  June.  1904  i  was  given  as  a  supplement  with 
the  Issue  for  July  9. 

CLOTH  CASES  lor  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each ;  also 

BEADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each, 
eint*  cTenrpv  crv*pir  vm.TiW  r,f  "  Tht-  Builder 


THE  EIGHTY-SIXTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound), 
pnce  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  Is  now  readv; 
SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  i  “ 
bound  at  a  cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


o’the  Office,  will  be 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  SALES  BY 
TENDER.  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  &o„  &c. 

Six  lines  or  under  . .  fs.Od. 

Each  additional  line .  “• oa- 

BITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE¬ 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under . .  4s.  0d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  bd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
tnd  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Pubusber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  Bd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  bd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•  •  stamps  must  n«f  be  sent,  but  all  Bums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
Publisher  of  “  TUE  BUILDER."  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification”  Is 
Impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALF-PAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  In  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ _ _ 

ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUEsame  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI¬ 
MONIALS,  &c„  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  ^ertisements.  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


PERSONS  advertising  In  “THE  BUILDER’’  may  have  R«pll«« 
addressed  to  the  Oflce.  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C .,/ree  or 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the^  postage.  Unused 
stamps  are  returned 


o  advertisers  the  week  after  publication. 


PRICES  CURRiST  OF  MATERIALS. 


%*  Our  aim  in'tTSa  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  15  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 


Grizzles  .  1  13  0 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0 

Shippers  .  2  10  0 

Flettons  .  1  10  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers 


8  0 


Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17 

Double  Stretchers  19  1 
Double  Headers...  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  1 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred,  Squints  20 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers...  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2 


.  12  0  0 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  21  0  ,,  ,, 


Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 


Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


8* 


2  2J 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6£  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  .  16  „  „ 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  ,,  . 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  „  „ 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  „ 

Y ore  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11 J  ,,  „ 

2  in.  to  2£  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

lj  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,,  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

"  '  rubbed  two  sides 


ditto 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1 
2  in.  self -faced  random 

flags  .  0 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed) 


per  ft 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.rly.  depot. 

3  in.  do.  1  2 J  „  „ 


SLATES. 


£  s.  d. 


READING  CASES 


<10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

<  12  „  „  13  17  6  „  „ 

<  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0  „  „ 

<  12 . .  13  15  0  „  „ 

<  8  „  „  7  5  0  „ 

<  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6  „  .,, 

x  8  „  „  6  12  €  „  „ 


SLATES  ( continued ). 
in.  £  s.  d, 

c  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6  per lO!0of 12C0 


18  7 


13  5  0 


<  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

<  10  „  „  9  12  6 

<8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42 


t  pin 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles 

Best  Brosely  tiles'. .  50 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4 
Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles . ,...  3 

Best  “  Rosemary  ’’  brand 

plain  tiles . 48 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  ......  50 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 

Best  "Hartshill”  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50 

Do.  pressed .  47 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 


0  per  1000  at  rly. 
7  per  doz. 

0  per  1000 


0  per  doz. 

6  per  1000 
0 

0  per  doz. 


9  per  1000 
6 

1  per  doz. 


0  per  1000 
0  „ 

0  per  doz. 


0  per  1000 
6 
0 

0  per  doz. 


WOOD.  At  per  stam 
Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £ 


by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10  0 
Battens :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  0 


l: 


led 
7  in.  a 

Deals  :  seconds  .  1  0  0  less  fa 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  0 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . .  0  10  0 


fin. 


bate 


.  10  0 

At  per  load  o 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
orMemel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0 


Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  stanii 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0  2| 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0  2 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  C  0  b 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  i 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  1 

Battens,  2  j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  1 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0  1 ' 

Battens,  2£  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  1 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  5  j 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  II 

Battens .  13  10  0  1 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  16  0  0  1  i 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  1 

Battens .  11  0  0  1 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  10  0  1 1 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  ,,  battens  .  9  10  0 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6., 

Small  „  0  2  3. 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0% 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0.8 

|  in.  do.  do . 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch . . 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

American  Wliitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0.  4.  0 

Prepared  Flooring —  Pec  sqtn 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  • 

matched  .  0.14  O 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and. 

matched  . ,  0 ,16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  18  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0-12.  6- 

1}  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and  ■ 
matched  . „,u  0  15,:  0". 


up.vil 


o  a.  7. 


1.6- 


0  ,  0  IQ 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

Per  square. 

red  Flooring  ( continued ) —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

,  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
d  headed  or  V-jointcd  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Eailway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

ons  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

>und  Girders,  ordinary 

ons  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

1,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  0 

Plates .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

ron  Columns  and  Stan- 
as  including  ordinary  pat- 

1 .  7  2  6  ...  8  5  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

mon  Bars  .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

jrdshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

rchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

brdshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  0  0  ...  — 

Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  5  0 

i  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  10  0 

,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Iron,  Black — 

fiary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

,  „  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

ron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
mry  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

j).  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

mry  sizes  to  22 g.  and 24 g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

.  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

mry  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  22  g.  and  24 g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

„  26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

ised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

lary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

„  26 g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

ft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

5  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

ft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

Is,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ac. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  14  10  0  ...  — 

in  coils  .  15  0  0  ...  — 

ipe  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

10  pipe .  17  10  0  ...  — 

Sheet — 

e  Montague  . ton  27  10  0  ...  — 

.  27  5  0  ...  — 

g  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

„  .  0  0  11  ...  — 

sr  nails  .  ,,  0  0  10  ...  — 


g  Sheet . 

nglish  Ingots  . 
—Plumbers’  . 

en's . 

?ipe . 


0  0  9J, 
0  0  10  . 
0  1  34  . 


INGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CEATES. 


birds  . 

jurths . 

hirds  . 

rarths . 

hirds  . 

rarths . 

birds  . 

rarths . . 

Sheet,  15  oz... . 

21  oz . 

ey’s  Boiled  Plate  . 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


2Jd. 

2Jd. 


OILS,  Ac.  £  s.  d. 

lseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0  17 

,,  ,,  in  barrels  . .  ,,  0  18 

„  ,,  in  drums .  „  0  1  10 

,,  „  in  pipes  .  ,,  0  19 

„  ,,  in  barrels  .  ,,  0  1  10 

„  „  in  drums .  ,,  0  2  0 

line,  in  barrels  .  0  3  4 

in  drums .  ,,  0  3  6 

Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

.d,  Dry  .  „  18  10  0 

lseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

lm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


VAENISHES,  Ac. 

le  Oak  Varnish  . 

«U  Oak  . 

e  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

tra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

rches . 

stic  Carriage . 

a  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

e  Maple  . . 

ale  Durable  Copal  . 

lie  French  Oil  . . . 

Flatting  Varnish  . 

opal  Enamel  . 

de  Paper . 

an  Gold  Size . 

ck  Japan . 

Mahogany  Stain . 

:k  Black  . 

lack  . 


ud  Brush  Polish  ., 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
110 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TEEMS  OF  SUB SCEIPTION. 

"  THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  &o.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “The 
BUILDER, ■'  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder”  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted.  +  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ALNWICK. — For  sewerage  works  at  Radcliffe,  for 
the  Rural  District  Council  : — 

McLaren  A  Son ^£230  0  0  I  A.  Douglas _  £185  10  0 

R.  &  G.  Brown  198  15  O  R.  Carse  &  Son, 

J.  Thompson  . .  189  17  0  |  Amble*  ....  149  19  8 


BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE. — For  erecting  Council 
offices  and  Carnegie  library,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  architect,  Hoyland: — 

H.  Sydney,  Nora-street,  Goldthorpe, 

Rotherham .  £3,636 


BOLTON  -  UPON  -  DEARNE.—  For  private  street 
works,  Nora-street,  Goldthorpe,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council: — 

H.  Sydney,  Nora-street,  Goldthorpe, 

Rotherham  .  £749  12  6 


BRENTFORD. — For  forming  new  roadway  and 
retaining  wall  at  Kow  Bridge,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Nowell  Parr,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Clifden  House,  Boston-road,  Brentford  : — 


J.  Macklin . .  £3,688  3  0 
W  ilkinson 
Bros .  3,414  0  0 


3,321  9  9 


T.  Watson, 

jun . 

London  and 
County 
Builders..  3,182  10  61 
M  o  wl  em  A 

Co .  3,018  0  0 

W.  Neave  & 

Son .  2,825  0  0 


Wimpey 

Co . £2,815  0  0 

Nowell  A  Co.  2,760  0  0 
F.  Thacker  . .  2,673  16  5 

J.  Ball .  2,619  0  0 

T.  Adams  . .  2,568  0  0 

Dorey  A  Co., 

Brentford  *  2,549  0  0 
Kavanagh  A 
Co.  “  "  " 


W.  H.  Wheeler 


BRIDGWATER. — For  alterations  to  cottages  on  the 
Ashleigh  Estate,  for  Mr.  Albert  Lewis.  Mr.  John 
W.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Fureland  .  £145  |  Bryer  .  £140 

Geen .  143  |  Gleed  Bros.*  .  138 


BRIDGWATER. — For  walls,  railing,  and  gates  to 
private  enclosures  on  the  Ashleigh  Estate,  for  Mr. 
Albert  Lewis.  Mr,  John  W.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Geen  .  £171  0  I  Fursland .  £139  0 

Bryer .  140  0  |  Gleed  Bros.* _  137  10 


BROADSTAIRS. — For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of 
villas  in  Rectory-road,  Broadstairs,  Kent,  for  Mr.  G. 
A.  Holmes.  Mr.  W.  L.  Dowton,  architect,  City  Bank- 
chambers,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  : — 

H.  J.  Court  £1,415  "  “  ’  ” 

Huskell  A 
Grimbly  . .  1,371 
H.  W.  Rig- 

den  .  1,366 

G.  H.  Fuggle  1,352 
J.  H.  Forwalk  1,340 
Price  Bros.  1,332 
G.  Miriams..  1,209 


0 

0 

J.  T.  May  . . 

£1,195 

0 

0 

R.  E.  Yates 

1,160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E.  Brown  . . 

1,140 

0 

0 

Horne  A  Co. 

1,120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J.  W.  Wood- 

2 

9 

hall  A  Son, 

0 

0 

Ltd.  (in¬ 

0 

0 

formal)  . . 

1,024 

10 

0 

0 

0 

DENABY  MAIN. — For  new  hospital,  for  Denaby 
Main  Collieries  workmen,  for  the  Workmen.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Smethurst,  architect,  Conisborough,  near  Rotherham : — 
Salmon  A  Co.  £4,651  17  6|Robinson 

Welle  rm  an  Bros . £2,558  0  0 

Bros .  3,293  10  0  B.  Wortley, 

|  Doncaster*  2,444  11  0 
DORCHESTER. — For  making-up  the  eastern  half  of 
Maumbury  way,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt, 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Dorchester  • — 

Grounds  A  Newton,  Bournemouth*  £715  12  4 

DURHAM. — For  building  a  house,  for  Mr.  K.  C. 
Bayley.  Mr.  Stephen  Wilkinson,  architect,  30,  Mosley- 
street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne : — 

Gradon  A 

Son .  £1,295  6  0 

Arkless  Bros.  1,274  1  6 
W.  Lodge  . .  1,227  0  0 

J.  G.  Bradley  1,193  0  0 
Davison  A 
Bolam  ..  1,192  5  1 


R.  Gardner..  £1,109  15  1 
C.  Groves, 

Chester-le- 

Street*  ..  1,099  0  0 

H.  C.  Howe  1,097  0  0 


EGREMONT  (Cumberland). — For  erecting  seven 
houses  at  Scurgill,  for  Messrs.  Muncaster  A  Cook.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Stout,  architect : — 

Mason :  H.  Tinnion,  Flimby,  Cumberland  £906  10  0 
Joiner:  H.  Tinnion,  Flimby,  Cumberland . .  363  10  0 

Plumber :  W.  Holloway,  Queen-street, 

Whitehaven .  62  11  11 

Plasterer :  Lawson  A  Son,  Gordon-street, 

Workington .  175  0  0 

Slater :  E.  Burrows,  Station-road,  Work¬ 
ington  .  93  12  8 

Painter  :  R.  Downes,  Main-street,  Egremont  31  10  0 

ELBURTON. — For  the  erection  of  dwelling  house  on 
site  No.  6  of  the  Above  Town  Building  Estate,  Elburton- 
cross,  near  Plymouth,  Devon,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Moor.  Mr. 
J  Harvey,  architect  and  surveyor,  Plymouth : — 

^  R.  Gardiner,  Elburton*  .  £400 


EPSOM. — For  a  detached  house,  Hylands  Estate, 
Epsom,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Payne,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Dartnell,  architect  and  surveyor,  34, 
High-street,  Croydon- — 

Roll  A  Taylor .  £825  I  H.  Bacon . £697 

Cropley  Bros .  769  W.  Roberts*  .  629 

Truett  A  Steel .  740 


HARROGATE. —  For  private  street  improvement 
works  in  roads  off  Walker-road,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  F.  Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Municipal  Offices,  Harrogate  : — 

Bilton  Drive. 

E.  Long,  5,  Albert-terrace,  Starbeck*  _ £378  6  6 

Back  Roads  on  N.W.  Side  of  Walker-road. 

E.  Long,  5,  Albert-terrace,  Starbeck*  _  £480  10  11 

West  Grove-road. 

C.  H.  Dickinson,  Mayfield  House,  Starbeck*  £168  15  1 
De  Ferrieres- avenue. 

C.  H.  Dickinson,  Mayfield  House,  Starbeck*  £158  0  0 
Chatsworth-grove. 

B.  Oxley,  Wetherby-road,  Harrogate*  _ £153  9  9 

HERNE  BAY. — For  road  works,  Beltinge-road,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  W.  J.  Palmer, 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Herne  Bay  : — 


£2,470  0  0 
2,125  0  0 
1,844  0  0 
1,723  0  0 
1,997  0  0 


J.  Trueman..  £1,955  0  0 

J.  Mills  _  1,985  18  9 

A.  S.  Ingleton. 

Hemo  Bay*  1,407  0  0 


C.  Cassell 

G.  Pordigo 
W.  Willson 
Gann  A  Co. 

H.  Beadle 


HERNE  BAY. — For  new  drainage  work,  decorations, 
etc.,  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  Herne  Bay,  for  Messrs. 
Mackeson  A  Co.  Messrs.  Law  A  Allen,  architects, 
Dacre  House,  Arundel-street,  London,  W.C. : — 

A.  G.  Ingleton  A  Co .  £367 

W.  W.  Martin  A  Co.,  Ramsgate*  .  332 

KING’S  HEATH. — For  erecting  a  dep6t,  including  a 
fire-station,  for  the  King’s  Norton  and  Northfleld  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  23,  Valentine-road,  King’s  Heath  : — 

G.  W.  Harvey,  King’s  Heath  .  £3,503 

LITTLE  BOWDEN. — For  sewerage  works,  etc., 
Clipston-street,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Newcombe.  Messrs. 
Coales  A  Johnson,  architects  and  surveyors,  Bank- 
chambers,  Market  Harborough.  Quantities  by  archi¬ 
tects  : — 


Thurley  Bros.  £817  8  8 
Kirk  A  Dobson  673  19  2 
W.  J.  Payne  034  10  0 

J.  Holme _  023  18  10 

W.  W.  Brown  619  0  0 
G.  H.  Eastwood  610  0 


T.  Panter _ 

A.  Jewell  .... 
T.  Hickman, 
Market  Har¬ 
borough*  . . 
W.  HigginsJ. . 


t  Withdrawn. 

LONDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TENDERS. 
Walioorth,  Mina-road  ( for  Heating  Apparatus). 

W.  G.  Cannon  A  Sons . £1,075  0 

C.  Kite  A  Co .  750  0 

R.  Clarke  .  723  0 

Brightside  Foundry  A  Engineering  Co.  099  15 

Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  A  Co .  649  0 

Wippell  Bros.  A  Row  .  630  0 

J.  Richmond  A  Co.,  Ltd .  622  0 

J.  De  fries  A  Sons,  Ltd .  012  10 

J.  Yetton  .  697  0 

Lancashire  Heating  Co.,  34,  Temple- 
courts,  Temple-row,  Birmingham*  . .  620  0 

No.  23,  Blackhealh-road,  Greenwich  ( for  Executing 
Sanitary  and  Decorating  Works). 

W.  Martin  .  £162  I  A.  Spears,  40,  West- 

W.  J.  Howie  .  149  |  minster  Bridge-rd.*  £90 

London  County  Council  Sydenham  Technical  Institute 
( for  the  installation  of  the  electric  light). 


Drake  A  Gor¬ 
ham  .  £239  0  0 

Wenham  A 
Waters  ....  167  16  7 


Spagnoletti  A 
Co.,  Gold- 
h  a  w  k  -  road, 

W.*  (alterna¬ 
tive  No.  4) . .  £150  0  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  disinfecting  station 
at  Tooting,  for  the  Wandsworth  Borough  Council.  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Marten  and  P.  Dodd,  Surveyors,  Council  House, 
Wandsworth: — 


J.  Nicks  .... 

£4,092 

10  6 

Jones  Bros. . . 

£3,233 

0  0 

T.  S.  Page  . . 

4,005 

7  3 

J.  Garrett  A 

T.  Pearce .... 

4,000 

0  0 

3,212 

0  0 

R.  E.  Wil- 

General 

1  i  a  m  s  A 

B  u  1 1  d  e  re, 

Sons . 

3,790 

0  0 

Ltd . 

3,197 

0  0 

H.  Dakin  A 

W.  Wallis  . . 

3,196 

0  0 

Co . 

3,574 

0  0 

J.  Wells  _ 

3,105 

0  0 

C.  Horton  . . 

3,452 

0  0 

B.  E.  Night- 

Aldridge  A 

ingale  .... 

3,092 

0  0 

Son  . 

3,280 

0  0 

A.  Leather  . . 

3,207 

0  0 

A  Son  .... 

3,084 

0  0 

Turtle  A 

R.  Dean  A 

Appleton. . 

3,245 

0  0 

Co.* . 

2,748 

0  0 

W.  Johnson 

A  Co . 

3,239 

0  0 

LONDON. — For  erecting  central  library,  for  the  Green¬ 
wich  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  architect: — 


F.  J.  Gorham . 

£540  . 

.  £6,093  . 

.  £6,633 

W.  Mills  . 

539  . 

6,077  . 

6,016 

Harris  A  Wardrop. .  . . 

666  . 

6,780  . 

6,446 

H.  Groves  . 

610  . 

5,835  . 

6,445 

W.  Lawrence  A  Son, 
Canal  Works,  Wal¬ 
tham  Cross*  . 

690  . 

5,302  . 

.  5,992 

LONDON. — For  painting  and  other  works  at  work¬ 
house  and  infirmary  premises,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Leonard's  Parish,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  archi¬ 
tect,  Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  : — 

P.  McCarthy,  441,  Fulham-road,  S.W.  . .  £607 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  decorations,  etc.,  to  3, 
Stanford-road,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  E.  B.  Crowe.  Messrs. 
Law  A  Allen,  architects,  Dacre  House,  Arundel-street 
W.C.  : — 

Creaton  A  Co.,  13,  Lancaster-street,  W. . .  £394 
TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  403 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

( For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues .) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Deal 
be  D 

♦School  . .  . 

No 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Ten' 
be  D 


Catchment  at  Pumping-station  on  Risby  Warren  . . 

Connexion  to  Main  Sewer . 

Pipes . 

Cattle  Market  Improvements  . 

Painting  Dpanhouse  Workhouse  Prem.,  Netherthong 

♦Making-up  Roads  . 

Extern  of  Workshops,  Upper  Seymour-st.,  Bradford 

Telephonic  Installation . 

Improvement  to  Catteshall-road  and  Bridge  . 

Arc  Lamps,  etc.  (Contract  No.  15) . 

Broken  Granite  . 

3.000-Volt  Main  Generator  Switchboard  . 

Road  Materials  . 

600  yds.  Dwarf  Stone  Boundary  Wall,  East.  End  Park 
600  yds.  Wrought-Iron  Railings  and  Two  Gates  .... 

Surface  Water  Drain.  Park-street,  Bridgend . 

Renovating  Woodville-road  Baptist  Chapel,  Cardiff 
Electric  Light  Plant,  Engines,  etc.,  Oldmill  Poorhouse 

Steam  Boilers . 

Steam  Distribution  and  Heating . 

Non-Conducting  Covering  for  Boilers . 

Factory,  St.  George,  Bristol . 

Road,  Fence  and  Walls,  Cowpe,  near  Waterfoot. . . . 

Water-Gas  Plant . 

Rolled  Material  for  Construction  of  Waggons  . 

Galvanised  Sheets  and  Wind  Ties  . 

House,  Sawley,  near  Nottingham  . 

Reconstruction  of  Floor  of  Winter  Garden  . 

Making-up  Streets . 

Laundry  Building  at  Workhouse,  Bromley-by-Bow. . 

Paving,  etc . 

3.100  ft,,  of  Pipe  Sewer,  East  Greenwich  . 

Valve  House.  Swilley . 

Widening  Bridge  over  Monkland  Canal . 

Paint,  and  Repairs,  Miners'  Institute,  York-rd.,  Leeds 

Steel  Vertical  Tubular  Boiler  . 

Banstead-road  Sewer,  Purley  . 

Street  Works,  Taylor-road.  Wallington . 

Street  Works.  Mitcham  . . . 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  Brandon  Colliery  _ 

♦New  Sorting  Office  at  Streatham  . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Cockburnspath . 

Gas  Meter  Depot.  Whitworth-street  West . 

Steel  Structure.  Part  of  Gas  Meter  Depot . 

Engine  Shed  Roofs . 

Tower  Restoration.  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Bolton  . . 

Additions,  Coltishall  Schools,  Norwich . 

Additions,  Swanton  Abbot  Schools,  Norwich  . 

•Repairs  to  Roof  of  Imflrm  Wards,  Raine-street,  etc. 

Valves,  Derwent  Aqueduct  . 

Road,  Pengam  . 

Private  Street  Works  . 

Flooring  Swimming  Bath,  Selby . 

Stores  . 

Cornish  Boiler,  etc . 

Private  Street  Works,  Preston  Rural . 

Scavenging . 

Cast-Iron  Troughing  and  Covers . 

Continuous  Current  Meters  for  Twelve  Months  .... 

Making-up  Streets . 

Water  Closets  and  Bathroom,  etc.,  at  Fever  Hospital 

Refuse  Destructor,  London-road . 

Twenty-eight  Workmen's  Cottages,  Pontypridd  .... 

Road  and  Drains  . 

Granite . 

Open  Corrugated  Iron  Shed . 

Sewer.  Great  Sutton . 

Twenty  Houses  at  Aberbeeg,  Mon . 

Broken  and  Unbroken  Stone  . 

Broken  Guernsey  or  Quenart  Granite  . 

Iron  Pens,  Boundary  Wall,  etc.,  Scotswood-road  . . 

Pumps  for  Water  Supply  from  Wells,  Cattal  . 

♦Erection  of  Museum  Building . 

♦Engineer’s  Workshop,  etc.,  at  Infirmary  . 

*  Making-up  Roads  . 

Electric  Telephones  at  Workhouse,  Grove-road  .... 

172  Yards  of  Wrought-Iron  Fencing . 

Electrical  Machinery . 

Heating  Council  Chambers.  Town  Hall . 

Station  Buildings  at  Larkhall.  etc . 

♦  Formation  of  New  Road  at  Wood  Green . 

Gas  Engines  and  Pumps,  etc . 

Stoneware  Pipes,  Thornton  Sewerage  (Contract  17) 
Main  Sewers — Northerly  Portion  (Contract  16)  .... 
Main  Sewers — Southerly  Portion  (Contract  15)  .... 

•New  School  for  Girls,  Prince  Edward-street . 

Com  Exchange.  Offices,  etc . 

Cattle  Pens,  etc . 

Levelling.  Draining,  etc . 


Scunthorpe  U.D.C . 

Wharfedale  Guardians . 

Coventry  Corporation . 

Stockton-on-Tees  Corporation  .... 

Huddersfield  Guardians  . 

Tottenham  U.D.C . 

Bradford  Co-oper.  Cabinetmkrs.  Soc. 

Leicester  Guardians . 

Godaiming  Town  Council  . 

Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation _ 

Taraworth  R.D.C . 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

Horsham  U.D.C . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

do. 

Glamorgan  County  Council . 


Aberdeen  City  Parish  Council 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Bacup  Waterworks  Committee  .... 

Rochdale  Gas  Committee  . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 

do. 


Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation . 

Stepney  Guardians  . 

Greenwich  Borough  Council  . 


A.  M.  Cobban,  Engineer,  Scunthorpe,  Doncaster  . 

Mr.  Jones,  Workhouse  Master,  Newall,  Otlev . 

J.  E.  Swindlehurst,  City  Engineer.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry.. .. 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Stockton  . 

E.  A.  Rigby,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Ramsden-street,  Huddersfield 

Council’s  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham . 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Engineer  &  Architect,  15,  The  Exchange,  Bradford 
Giles,  Gough,  A  Trollope.  28,  Craven-street,  Charing  Cross.  London 
J.  H.  Norris,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Godaiming  .. 

H.  R.  Burnett,  Electricity  Works,  Barrow  . 

H.  J.  Clarson,  Surveyor,  22,  Church-street,  Tamworth . 

A.  J.  Fuller,  Electrical  &  Consulting  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham 

S.  Mitchell,  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Horsham  . 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Leeds  . 

do. 

T.  M.  Franklin,  County  Council  Offices,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff.. 

W.  Beddoe  Rees,  Architect,  37,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff  . 

Brown  &  Watt,  Architects,  Aberdeen  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

J.  H.  Woodington,  Bethel-road,  St.  George,  Bristol . 

W.  H.  Elce,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bacup  . 

T.  B.  Ball,  Manager,  Gas  Works,  Dane-street,  Rochdale . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane.  E.C . 

do. 

G.  Newcombe,  Draycott  . 

City  Engineer.  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . 

E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Southend . 

J.  Rider,  Hunt,  &  Co.,  Bridge  House,  181,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.C. 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Greenwich-road,  S.E . 


Devonport  Corporation  . 
Coatbridge  Town  Council 


Swansea  Harbour  Trustees 

Croydon  R.D.C . 

do. 

do. 


Stevenson  &  Bnrstal,  Engineers,  38,  Parliament-st.,  Westminster 

Simpson  &  Wilson,  175,  Hope-street,  Glasgow  . 

Caretaker  . 

A.  O  Schenk,  Engineer.  Harbour  Offices,  Swansea  . 

R.  M.  Chart,  F.S.I.,  Office  of  Council,  Town  Hall,  Croydon . 

do. 

do. 


H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Admiralty . 

Manchester  Gas  Committee 
do. 


H.  T.  G  radon.  Architect.  Durham . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . 

Supt.  Engineer,  H.M.  Naval  Estab.,  Rosvth,  Inverkeithing,  N.B. 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

do. 


Burma  Railways  Co. 


Norfolk  Education  Committee  .... 
do. 

St.  George-in-the  East  Guardians  . . 
Derwent  Valley  Water  Board  .... 

Bedwellty  U.D.C . 

Levenshulme  U.D.C . 

Selby  U.D  C . 

Glasgow  &  South-Western  Railway 

Bishop’s  Stortford  Guardians . ’. 

Steyning  East  R.D.C . 

Repton  R.D.C . 

Lighting  Committee,  Dublin  Corp. 

Ipswich  Corporation  . 

Milton-next-Sittingboume  U.D.C.  .. 

Dunshaughlin  Guardians . 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation  _ | 

Pontypridd  Freeh.  Ld.,  Bid.  Co.,  Ltd. 


A.  G.  Begbie,  76,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C . 

G.  Dickinson.  Westholmo,  Bolton-on-Deame  . 

A.  J.  Scott,  Architect,  24,  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich . 

do. 

Clerk’s  Offices,  Raine-street.  Old  Gravel-lane,  E . 

E,  Sandeman,  Engineer’s  Office,  Bamford,  near  Sheffield . 

J.  H.  Lewis,1 ’Surveyor.  Blackwood,  Mon . 

J.  Jepson.  Surveyor,  Guardian-chambers,  Tiviotdale,  Stockport.. 

B.  McG.  Gray,  Town  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Selby . 

Stores  Superintendents’  Office,  Kilmarnock . 

A.  G.  Gwvnn,  Clerk,  Bishop’s  Stortford  . 

G.  W.  Warr,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Routhwick . 

C.  F.  Chamberlin,  Clk.,  Union  Offices.  Belvedere-rd.,  Burt’n-’n-Trent 

S.  Hartz,  City  Engineer,  City  Hall,  Dublin . 

F.  Avton,  Chief  Engineer  and  Manager,  Ipswich  . 

W.  R.  Warlow,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Milton-next-Sittingbourne 

F.  Morris,  Clerk,  Board  Room,  Dunshaughlin,  Ireland  . . 

E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Southend . 

T.  R.  Phillips,  Architect,  Old  Bank-chambers,  Pontypridd . 

do. 


Aldershot  U.D.C . 

Gillingham  Corporation  . 

Wirral  R.D.C . 

Aberbeeg  (No.  5)  Building  Club. . . . 

Erdington  U.D.C . 

Ware  U.D.C . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Market  Com. 
Inebriates'  Home  Joint  Committee 

Southwark  Borough  Council  . 

Lambeth  Guardians . 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

Richmond  Guardians  . 

Chatham  Corporation . 

Sunderland  Corporation . 

Walthamstow  U.D.C . 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

The  Company  . 

Heaton  Norris  U.D.C . 

Thornton,  etc.,  Sewerage  Committee 
do. 
do. 

Mgrs.  Maint’nedScls.  Gt.  Berkh’mst’d 

Wellingborough  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 


F.  C.  Uren,  Surveyor,  Aldershot  . 

F.  C.  Boucher.  Town  Clerk,  Gillingham,  Kent  . 

F.  E.  Priest  Engineers,  13,  Harrington-street,  Liverpool . 

J.  Rowlands.  Glyncoed,  Llanhilleth,  Mon . 

H.  H.  Humphries,  Surveyor,  Public  Hall,  Erdington  . 

G.  H.  Gisby,  Clerk,  Ware  . 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

J.  Vickers  Edwards.  County  Hall.  Wakefield . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Wal worth-road,  S.E . 

Clerk’s  Office,  Brook-street.  Kennington,  S.E . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Wood  Green,  N . 

E.  J.  Partridge.  F.S.I.,  Bank-chambers,  Richmond  . 

C.  Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham . 

J.  F.  C.  Snell,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Sunderland  . . 

G.  W.  Holmes,  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Walthamstow . 

Office  of  Engineer,  Buchanan-street  Station,  Glasgow  . 

Vigers  Sc  Co..  4.  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C . 

W.  Banks,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Heaton  Moor  . 

A.  Hindle,  Engineer,  44,  Abingdon-street,  Blackpool  . 

do. 

do. 

C.  H.  &  N.  A.  Rew,  185,  High-street,  Great  Berbhamsted  . 

J.  M.  Sharman.  Architect,  Market-square,  Wellingborough  . . 

do. 

do. 


Oc( 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 

Oct 

Oct 


NoV 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


ing  Sorting  Office,  East  Croydon . 

ktion,  Repair,  etc.,  Litherland  Hse.,  Sefton-rd. 

!  Works,  Albion-road,  Hounslow . 

5  Works,  Kendal-road,  Isleworth . 

5  Works.  Nicholas-road,  Hounslow . 

ing  Wall  Along  Shore-road  . 

-five  Double-Deck  Electric  Traracars . 

notion  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Housos  . 

r.  Steam  Dynamo  . 

,  Wallsend  . 

■y  House,  St.  James’s  Park,  Harrogate  . 

eno  Gas  to  Stables,  etc . 

ncc,  Conisborough  . 

c  Lighting  Works  . 

c  Light  at  Prie8tgate  Offices,  etc . 

aundry  Building,  Bromloy-by-Bow  Workhouso 


H.M.  Office  of  Works  . 

Litherland  U.D.C . 

Heston  and  Isleworth  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Swanage  U.D.C . 

West  Ham  Corporation  . 

Sunderland,  etc.,  Water  Co . 


Education  Committee 


Tam  worth  Corporation  . 

Darlington  Co-operative  Socioty 
Stepney  Union . 


H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . 

A.  H.  Carter,  Surveyor,  25,  Sefton-road,  Litherland . 

P.  G.  Parkman,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hounslow  . 

do. 

do. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Swannge  . 

H.  E.  Blain,  Tramway  Manager,  West  Ham-lane,  E . 

T.  A  C.  Hawksley,  30,  Great  George-street,  Westminster . 

“A.  B.,”  care  of  English,  Scottish,  etc.,  Bank,  38,  Lombard-st.,  E.C. 
W.  H.  Knowles,  F.R.I.B.A.,  37,  Grainger-strcet,  Newcastle  .... 

J.  E.  Marten,  Prince’s-chambers,  Harrogate  . 

A.  S.  Cromar,  Lawrenny  Estate  Office.  Begelly,  It.S.O . 

H.  L.  Smcthurst,  Architect,  Conisborough  . .  1 . 

Town  Clerk . 

Society’s  Offices,  Pricstgate,  Darlington  . 

J.  Rider,  Hunt,  &  Co.,  181,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C . 


Nov.  1 
Nov.  2 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  5 
Nov.  1 1 
Nov.  21 
No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
(lo. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

issEngrs.,AToch.  Offlcors,  Engr’s.  Dept.  G.l’.O. 
f  Works  . 

Oct.  2T 
do. 

Oct.  21 
Oct.  24 

’  Works  . 

Poplarand  StopnoySick  Asylum  Dis. 
Waltham  Joint  Hospital  Board .... 

E  Works  . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viil,  x.  Public  Appointments,  xviii  xix. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  401. 

JON. — For  erecting  a  pair  of  villas  in  Wood- 
ghgate,  for  Mr.  James  Matts.  Mr.  Walter  Graves, 
t,  Winchester  House,  London,  E.C.  : — 

&  Co . £3.050  |  Sheffield  Bros . £2,787 

: .  2.870  J.  Wilmott  A  Sons, 

ton  .  2,800  |  London*  .  2,585 


JON. — For  works  at  baths  and  washhouses 
:t  No.  19),  for  the  Borough  Council  of  Ber- 
f.  Messrs.  Kincaid,  Waller,  Manville,  A 
,  consulting  engineers,  29,  Great.  George-street, 
aster,  S.W.  : — 

Section  A. 

Potter  A  Sons,  44,  South  Moulton- 


treet,  Oxford-street* .  £238  12 

Section  Ji. 

Potter  A  Sons,  44,  South  Moulton- 
treet,  Oxford-street*  .  135  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  St. 
James-road  School,  Wandsworth-common,  for  the 
Wandsworth  Guardians.  Mr.  Cecil  A.  Sharp,  architect, 
11,  Old  Queen-street,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  Swiustead,  36,  Lincoln's-inu- 
flclds : — 


Turtle  A  Apploton  £19,788 
Courtney  A  Fair- 

burn  . 

J.  E.  Johnson  A 

Son  . 

Spencer,  Santo,  A 


19,100 

18,986 


Rowbotham  .... 
J.  A  M.  Patrick  . . 
F.  A.  JT.  F.  Higgs 
Higgs  A  Hill  .  .  .. 
Martin,  Wells,  A 


18,379 

17,805 

17,750 

17,734 

17,634 


[No  Tender  accepted.] 


Leslie  A  Co . £17,217 

J.  Smith  A  Sons. .  16,812 

W.  Lawrence  A 

Son  .  16,794 

Horton  .  16,786 

Perry  A  Co .  16,740 

Stimpson  A  Co.  ..  16,720 

W.  Johnson  A  Co., 

Ltd .  16,602 

Kcrridge  A  Shaw  16,418 

Nightingale .  16.354 

Patman  A  Fothcr- 
ingham .  15,973 


LONDON.  —  For  the  erection  of  motor  -  house- 
laundry,  etc.,  at  Shepherd's  Hill,  N.  Mr.  E.  J- 
Paine,  architect,  11,  Great  Jaines-street,  W.C.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  architect : — 

W.  Goodman  A  Sons  £608  I  H.  M.  Dove .  £590 

F.  Cotterell .  593  G.  S.  S.  Williams  A 

I  Sons  .  564 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  church  club  at 
Hide-place,  Westminster, for  the  Trustees  of  the  Napier 
Memorial  Fund.  Messrs.  Law  A  Allen,  architects, 
Dacre  House,  Arundel-street.  W.C. 

Creaton  A  Co . £2,775  |  W.  Johnson  A  Co.  £2,650 

Patman  A  Fotlicr-  A.  E.  Symcs,  Strat- 

ingham  .  2,743  |  ford,  E.*  .  2,416 

LONDON. — For  providing  and  fixing  the  necessary 
gear  for  recording  the  actual  times  of  oppniug  and 
closing  the  flaps  regulating  the  storm-water  discharges 
into  Deptford  Creek,  for  the  London  Countv  Council:  — 
Glcnfleld  A  Kennedy* . £105  10  0 


JON.— For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  lime  for  treatment  of  sewage  at  Barking  and  Crossnoss  outfall 
or  the  London  County  Council  : — 


Delivered  alongside  jetty. 

Delivered  into  store. 

Barking. 

Crossness. 

Barking. 

Crossness. 

Tons. 

Per  ton. 
s.  d. 

Per  ton. 
s.  d. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

lerfeld  . 

23,800 

12  9 

12  9 

chcr,  Gravesend  . 

9.000 

— 

cd  Portland  Cement  Mnnufac- 

(  23,800 

J  14.800 
(  9,000 

13  3 

13  6 

13  3 

14  9 

14  9 

(1900),  Ltd.,  Fenchurch-street . .  . . 

13  6 

mo  Company,  Ltd . 

14,800 

13  9 

— 

Jo.,  Crovdon,  Ltd . 

9,000 

— 

— 

opherson  A  Co . 

5,000 

15  0 

15  0 

_ 

Lime  Firms  Company,  Ltd . 

14,800 

14  0 

— 

W.  Goldsmith,  Ltd . 

9,000 

— 

15  6 

23,800 

15  6 

rder  A  Son,  Ltd . 

14,800 

16  3 

— 

Current  contract  prices . 

- 

- 

- 

15  6 

15  3i 

LONDON.— For  wiring  and  fittings  for  an  electric 
light  installation  at  the’  Eltham  sub-station,  for  the 


London  County  Council: — 


Alliance  Electrical 

Co.,  Ltd .  £184  13 

W.  H.  Johnson..  181  15 
Rashlcigh,  Thipps, 

A  Co .  161  0 

L.  Sunderland  A 

Co .  160  0 

G.  Weston  A  Sons  156  10 
F.  J.  Coloby  A  Co.  155  0 


Oliver,  Clark.  A 

Co . £155  0 

Durell  A  Co .  148  0 

National  Electric 
Construe  tion 

Co.,  Ltd .  141  0 

A.  H.  Marshall  A 
Co.,  270,  High¬ 
road,  Leyton- 
stone* .  139  10 


LONDON. — For  the  transforming  plant  required  for 
the  temporary  provision  of  electric  current,  for  power 
purposes,  to  the  Greenwich  electricity  generating  station, 
for  the  London  County  Council :  — 

Time  for 
Delivery. 

Weeks. 

British  Westinghouso  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Ltd .  10 

Lancashire  Dynamo  A  Motor  Co., 

Ltd .  13 

British  Electric  Plant  Co.,  Ltd .  8 

Johnson  A  Phillips .  16 

Electric.  Construction  Co ,  Ltd., 

London  and  Wolverhampton*  ....  14 


..  £1,083 

..  1,034 

940 
860 

860 


JON.-  -For  the  supply  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  for  treatment  of  sewage  at  Barking  and  Crossness  out- 
ics,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 


Delivered  alongside  jetty. 

Barking. 

Crossness. 

" 

Per  ton. 

Ton3. 

hs,  Morriston,  near  Swansea* . 

6,550 

19  9 

19  3 

hel  Jones  A  Co . 

5,550 

20  11 

int,  Sons,  A  Co . 

2.250 

— 

A  Son . 

(  3,300 
(  2,250 

21  3 

21  3 

Copperas  Company  . 

f  3,300 
(.2,250 

22  0 

3,300 

5,560 

lerfeld  . 

23  5 

ittom  A  Co . 

5,550 

24  3 

24  6 

.  T*  Herschel  Jones  A  Co. .  . . 

ent  contract  prices  |  D  Matthews  . 

- 

21  0 

20  4  J 

LONDON. — For  erecting  iron  fire-escape  staircase-, 
tc.,  at  the  Receiving  Home  for  Children,  Parson's 
Green,  S.W.,  etc.,  for  the  Fulham  Guardians.  Mr.  A. 
Saxon  Snell,  architect: — 

0  0 


R.  Carr  A  Co. . .  £652  0  0 
T.  Potter  A  Sons  614  0  0 
A.  Ritchie  A  Co.  518  12  0 
Homan  A 

Rogers .  517  0  0 

Hayward  Bros. 

A  Eckstein. 

Ltd . .  490  14  3 

St.  Pancraslron 
Works  Co.  . .  467  0  0 

X  Workhouse,  £180.  Infirmary,  £80.  Receiving  home, 
£77.  Total  £337. 


J.  A  F.  May  . .  £440 
Herring  A  Son  423 

F.  Bird  A  Co.  399  10  0 

Jones  A  Co.,  156 
A  158,  Gos- 
well-road, 

E.C.J  .  337  0  0 

C.  R.  Price...:  249  0  0 


NORWICH. — For  forming,  draining,  and  metalling 
part  of  a  new  road  upon  Hotblack's  Dereham-road 
Building  Estate,  for  Messrs.  J.  T.  A  G.  S.  Hotblack. 
Messrs.  Morgan  A  Buckingham,  surveyors,  Norwich. 
Quantities  by  surveyors  : — 


F.  J.  Hipperson  £465  0  0 

J.  Evans .  417  16  0 

W.  J.  Hannant  397  0  0 

G.  Rackham  . .  298  0  0 

E.  Howes  _  283  9  6 


E.  J.  Edwards  £280 
H.  S.  Watling, 
Catton,  Nor¬ 
wich*  .  244 


404 


ROTHERHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  St. 
Ann’s  Boys’  School  and  alterations  to  out-officcs  at 
Ferham-strect  Schools,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  J.  Platts,  architect,  High-street,  Rotherham. 
Quantities  by  architect : — 

St.  Anne's  Boys’  School. 


G.  Saul .  £95  16  0 

T.  Green  .  81  0  0 

R.  Snell  .  65  10  0 

J.  W.  Bygato  . .  64  11  7 

Fcrhamstreel  Schools. 

J.  Cooper*  .  £75 


J.  Cooper,  Raw- 
marsh  -  road, 
Rotherham* . .  £63  0  0 


SALISBURY.  —  For  erecting  the  Carnegio  Free 
Library  buildings  in  Chipper-lane,  for  the  Free  Library 
Committee.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bothams,  architect,  32,  Chipper- 
lane,  Salisbury.  Quantities  by  architect  : — 


,T.  Long  it  Sons  £4,887 
Vincent  &  Fol- 


land .  4,580 

Bailey  &  Mar¬ 
low  .  4,500 

T.  Dawkins _  4,425 

Webb  &  Co.  .  .  4,363 

W.  Webb .  4,333 

E.  Hale  .  4.300 


C.  Mitchell _ 

£4,295 

0 

Wort  <fe  Way  . . 

4,244 

16 

Stephens.  Bas- 

tow  &  Co.  . . 

4,221 

0 

Harris  Bros., 

Dew’s  -  road. 

Salisbury^  . . 

4,205 

0 

A.  J.  Col  borne 

3,996 

3 

l  Accepted  subject  to  certain  variations. 


SOUTHWOLD.  —  For  erecting  sixteen  workmen’s 
dwellings,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  T.  E.  Key,  archi¬ 
tect.  5.  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C.,  and  Aldeburgh, 


Suffolk  : — 

C.  Gimson . £3,180 

C.  W.  Fowler  _  3,136 

J.  C.  Smith  .  2,092 

E.  Willmott  &  Sons  2,860 


H.  Thompson  _ £2,660 

A.  G.  Beckett _  2,607 

J.  Wales,  Lowes¬ 
toft*  .  2,395 


STRABANE  (Ireland). — For  erecting  two  cottages, 
Main-street,  for  Mr.  J.  M'Kane.  Mr.  Wm.  Stuart, 
B.E.Mem. San. Inst.  Quantities  by  architect 
S.  Donnell  &  Co.  £280  0  I  Danl.  M.  Caflerty, 

J.  McGrath  _  245  0  I  Strabane*  _ £244  10 


TAMWORTH. — For  erecting  two  cottages,  stabling, 
store-rooms,  and  sheds  at  Kettlebrook.  for  the  Rural 
District.  Council.  Mr.  J.  W.  Goodoridge,  architect, 
Bolebridge-street,  Tamworth : — 

H.  Clifford  _  £1,943  10  I  II.  Bonson  _ £1,695  0 

G.  Emery  &  Co.  1,789  0  B.  Musson,  Glas- 

Watton  &  Sons  1,721  0  |  cote*  .  1,691  15 


TOTTINGTON  (Lancs.). — For  making-up  part  of 
Scobell-street  and  Holly-street,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  L.  Kenyon,  Surveyor,  33,  Chapel-street, 
Tottington : — 

Holly-street. 

J.  A.  Greenhalgh,  186,  Scobell-street*)  C,Q7  R  1fl 
J.  Greenhalgh,  222,  Bury-road*  ....)  0 


Scobell-slreel  ( part  of). 

Radcliffe  &  Woodhead,  Mosley- 
street,  Bury*  .  £1,539  5  7 


WALSALL. — Forerectinga  public  library  in  Lichfield- 
street.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson,  architect, 
5.  Old  Bond-street,  London,  W.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Young  and  Brown,  London  : — 

H.  Willcoek  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton* .  £7,534 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  warehouse,  Somers-road, 
Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Bean.  Plans  and  speci¬ 
fication  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Oxley,  surveyor,  4,  Addison-road, 
Walthamstow: — 


E.  Fuller  &  Son. .  £490  0 

J.  A.  Reed .  409  0 

J.  &  J.  Dean  ....  465  0 

West  Bros.,  & 

Pettet .  453  0 


H.  W.  Stone  .... 
D.  Fairhead  .... 
IV.  Moss,  Wood 

Green*  . 

Sinfleld  &  Co. 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £375.] 


£379  5 
350  10 

349  10 
348  0 


B.  NOWELL  *  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Hoad,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OP 
ROAD  MAKING. 


THE  BUILDER. 


WALTHAM.  —  For  the  erection  of  an  isolation 
hospital  at  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Essex,  for  the 
Waltham  Joint  Hospital  Board  : — 


Keen  &  Sons . . 

£10,690 

15 

Coulson  &  Lofts 

£7,927 

0 

Shurmur  & 

Thomas  &  Edge 

7,800 

0 

Sons,  Ltd.  . . 

9,765 

0 

Allen,  Fairhead, 

Richardson  & 

it  Son  . 

7,787 

0 

Bros . 

8,850 

0 

Johnson  &  Co. 

7.780 

0 

A.  W.  Robins 

8.357 

0 

H.  Wells  &  Sons 

7,753 

0 

Perry  &  Co.  . . 

8.250 

0 

C.  Wall.  Ltd.  . . 

7,598 

0 

Kirk  it  Randall 

8,133 

0 

A.  W.  Nash  .. 

7,486 

0 

Martin.  Wells, 
it  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sands  &  Burley 

7,428 

0 

8,000 

0 

S.  L.  Grist  _ 

7,215 

7,200 

0 

Clark  it  Sons . . 

7,999 

0 

F.  &  T.  Thorne 

0 

G.  M unday  & 

J.  Bontly.  Wal- 

Sons  . 

7,996 

0 

tham  Abbev* 

7,100 

0 

,T.  Mac  Manus.  . 

7,967 

0 

Almond  &  Sons, 

C.  R.  Price  . . 

7,950 

0 

Ltd . 

7,045 

0 

[Architects’  estimate,  £8,243.] 


W.  &  D.  Wil¬ 
kins . £5,109  9  10 

W.  Judge  .  4,600  0  0 

Parnell  & 

Sons  ....  4,517  0  0 
J.  L.  Tyler..  4.400  0  0 
G.  WiggB  . .  4,375  0  0 
Oak  Building 

Co..  Ltd.  .  4,327  10  0 
Clark  Bro*. .  .  4,327  0  0 
Goodchild  & 

Jeffery  .  .  4,325  0  0 
W.  H.  U  rien 
&  Son  ....  4,287  0  0 


G.  &  J.  Water¬ 
man . £4,214  0  0 

C.  Brightman  4,125  0  0 
Hocklev  & 

Co .  4,100  0  0 

H.  Martin  . .  4,048  O  0 

H.  Brown  . .  4,035  0  0 
H.  B.  Wat¬ 
kins .  4,025  0  0 

Clifford  it 
Gough, 

Watford*..  3,745  0  0 


WATFORD. — For  the  extension  of  the  electric 
lighting  station,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  Watford  : — 


WICKLOW  (Ireland). — For  sewerage  works,  Bridge- 
street.  Wentworth-place,  and  South  Quay,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Pansing,  C.E.,  Town 
Surveyor,  Wicklow  : — 

W.  Rose  .  £670 

G.  Dixon.  Georges-street,  Kingstown,  co. 

Dublin*  . . .  643 


[October  15,  1901 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,! 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  i 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterprocr 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials! 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULT1NG  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co* 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  O.  Tra 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke- under-Hai 
Somerset. 

London  Agent: — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams^ 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallioi 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioi 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beBt  and  oheapest  mai 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  wari 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  ( 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  tei 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  C 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especiai 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  I 


WINDSOR.  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Clewer  Mead,  Windsor,  for  Mrs.  Franklin  Taylor. 
Messrs.  Law  &  Allen,  architects,  Dacre  House, 
Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C.  : — 

J.  Perrin  ....  £2,100  0  0  I  W.  Beauchamp, 

E.  K.  Willett  1,068  0  0  Englcfleld 

Hollis  &  Sons  1,925  0  0  |  Greenf  ....  £1,813  9  6 


QUANTITIES,  &c„  LITHOGRAP1 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele1^'e,°t1}1c 

IflCTPUlU  !  enil/B.RRINCESSTRKET.f 

Wlt  I  UHIm  61  OUlll  32,  CLEMENT'S  LAN 
“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TA1' 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  poj 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  MerchaiI 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191,  Warwick  Rd„  KENSIN 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  St' 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Vaf 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  0 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copiugs,  Sills,  Steps,' 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  Lon 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 

PILKINGrTON  &  < 

(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  I 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  Pj 


PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHA1I 


— 

EWART’S  PATENT  “H 

COPPER  ROOFINGS 

QUANTITIES  TAKEN  FROM  DRAWINGS  &  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED:! 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.Wil 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

. Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  Architect. 

. Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 

. By  Professor  Beresford  Pite. 

From  a  drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Baker. 
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Heating  by  Hot  Water. 


NDON  is  a  smoky 
city.  It  is  a  strange 
delight  to  sec  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
clearly  defined, even 
from  Hungcrford 
Bridge,  a  short  mile 
away ;  there  are 
>ny  days  on  which  it  is  impossible  for 
i  clearest-eyed  to  see  across  Oxford- 
eet  or  the  Strand  ;  and  this  opacity  of 
>  air  is  almost  wholly  due  to  sheer  waste 
household  coal.  After  all  these  years  of 
Loke  Prevention  Acts,  it  is  idle  to  lay 
i  whole  blame  on  factory  chimneys, 
imestic  fires  are  the  chief  offenders.  It 
not  our  purpose  at  present  to  consider 
tether  the  open  fire-grate  can  be  so 
astructed  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
the  greater  part  of  its  smoke,  although 
e  would  be  an  interesting  topic.  We 
%  merely  concerned  to  say  that  the 
mber  of  such  fires  would  be  greatly 
luced  if  a  supplementary  method  of 
arming  were  installed  in  every  house 
ntaining,  say,  more  than  eight  or  ten 
)ms.  There  are  many  days  in  spring 
d  autumn  when  the  single  fire  of  such 
heating  apparatus  would  render  the 
hting  of  three  or  four  open  fires  un- 
cessary,  and  the  furnace  of  the  heating 
paratus  would  probably  yield  less 
Loke  than  any  one  of  the  open 
ites. 

The  subject  is  of  so  much  importance 
the  community  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
lual  that  we  gladly  "welcome  a  new  and 
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greatly  enlarged  edition  of  a  work* 
dealing  with  it  in  a  practical  and  com¬ 
prehensive  manner.  It  is  not  our  cus¬ 
tom  to  devote  much  space  to  reviews 
of  new  editions  of  books,  but  in  this 
case  an  exception  to  the  rule  may  well 
be  made.  The  third  edition  differs  so 
much  from  the  second,  both  in  form 
and  matter,  as  to  be  almost  a  new 
work.  The  size  of  the  page  has  been 
increased  from  7-£  in.  by  5  in.  to  9  in.  by 
6  in.,  and  the  number  of  pages  from 
220  to  xvi.,  plus  344.  In  the  second 
edition  there  were  ninety-six  illustrations 
and  twenty-four  chapters,  in  the  third 
there  are  142  illustrations  and  thirty- 
seven  chapters.  Much  of  the  old  matter 
has  of  course  been  brought  forward  into 
the  third  edition,  but  the  figures  given 
above  show  that  much  new  matter  has 
also  been  introduced. 

The  only  alteration  of  any  moment  in 
the  first  chapter  (on  “  The  High-Pressure 
System  ”)  is  in  Table  I.,  which  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  give  in  greater  detail  the 
lengths  of  £-in.  radiating  pipes  and  the 
heating  surface  of  the  boiler  coils  re¬ 
quired  pf>r  1,000  cubic  ft.  of  air  space  for 
temperatures  ranging  from  55°  to  300° 
Fahr.  Chapter  II.  deals  with  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  high-pressure  system,  in 
which  a  supply  cistern  with  relief  valve 
takes  the  place  of  the  sealed  expansion 
tube,  and  here,  again,  with  the  exception 
of  one  illustration  and  half  a  page  of  text, 
the  matter  remains  as  in  the  second 
edition.  The  chapter  on  bread-baking 

*  “  Heating  by  Hot  Water,  Ventilation  and  Hot 
Water  Supply.”  By  Walter  Jones,  M.I.M.E.  Third 
edition.  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Son.  1904. 
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by  hot  water  or  steam  includes  three  new 
illustrations  with  accompanying  descrip¬ 
tions,  but  still  remains  inadequate. 
Chapters  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  are  repro¬ 
duced  verbatim,  but  some  additional 
memoranda  of  a  simple  arithmetical 
nature  are  inserted  in  Chapter  V.,  and 
a  new  table  on  the  conducting  and 
radiating  powers  of  various  materials 
is  substituted  for  the  old  table  in 
Chapter  VII.  There  is  also  a  new  para¬ 
graph  of  merely  historical  interest  on 
thermometers.  Keith’s  automatic  air 
valve  is  the  only  novelty  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  subject  of  boilers  is  now  dis¬ 
cussed  in  two  chapters  (IX.  and  X.) 
instead  of  one,  and  it  is  in  these  that 
we  find  the  first  new  matter  of  any  real 
importance.  Illustrations  of  some  modern 
sectional  boilers  of  cast-iron  have  been 
obtained  from  the  American  Radiator 
Company  and  the  Beeston  Foundry  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  new  hints  on  “  Selection  of 
a  Boiler  ”  are  good,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  the  advantage  which  some  sec¬ 
tional  boilers  possess  in  being  easily 
extended,  when,  in  consequence  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  building  and  for  any  other 
reason,  more  heating  surface  is  required; 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  a  building 
to  which  additions  have  been  made  one 
or  more  supplementary  boilers  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  original  inexten- 
sible  boiler  ;  if  a  sectional  boiler  had  been 
used  in  the  first  instance,  new  sections 
could  have  been  added,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  more  economical  in 
fuel  and  labour  and  more  satisfactory  in 
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heating.  Chapters  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII. 
contain  no  new  matter,  and  the  old 
“  rules  ”  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of 
air  currents  “  in  chimneys  or  venti¬ 
lating  flues  ”  remain  as  before  ;  they  do 
not  include  any  allowance  for  friction  or 
bends,  or  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  of  winds  and  other  disturbing 
influences,  and  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  unreliable  as  those  formulas 
for  calculating  the  amount  of  radiating 
surface  for  heating  rooms,  which  the 
author  criticises  so  severely.  In  Chapter 
XIV.  the  table  giving  the  diameters  of 
main  pipes  for  various  quantities  of 
radiating  surface  has  been  altered,  the 
quantities  being  less  than  in  the  older 
table ;  thus,  for  l£-in.  horizontal  and 
1-in.  vertical  mains  the  maximum 
radiating  surface  has  been  reduced  from 
100  sq.  ft.  to  80  sq.  ft. ;  for  2-in.  horizontal 
and  14-in.  vertical  mains  the  radiating  sur¬ 
face  has  been  reduced  from  600  sq.  ft. 
to  300  sq.  ft.  ;  and  for  3-in.  horizontal 
and  2-in.  vertical  from  1,000  sq.  ft. 
to  700  sq.  ft.  A  table,  copied 
from  a  report,  of  Professor  Ordway, 
has  also  been  introduced,  in  which  the 
relative  efficiency  of  non-conducting 
materials  is  given  ;  of  the  non-carbonising 
materials,  loose  calcined  magnesia  is 
accorded  the  first  place,  and  “  best  slag 
wool  ”  the  second.  Other  tables  relating 
to  the  areas  and  circumferences  of  circles 
have  been  extended,  a  new  table  giving 
the  head  and  pressure  of  water  inserted, 
and  also  a  table  giving  the  metrical 
equivalents  of  English  sizes  and  weights 
of  cast-iron  pipes.  The  last  contains  a 
curious  column  of  figures,  stating  the 
weight  of  pipes  in  kilogrammes  per  yard  ; 
to  have  been  of  service  in  foreign  trade 
the  equivalents  of  the  weights  in  pounds 
per  yard  ought  to  have  been  given  in 
ldlogrammes  per  metre. 

So  far,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  third 
edition  of  Mr.  Jones’s  book  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  second,  but 
the  next  two  chapters,  which  together 
occupy  forty-nine  pages,  now  appear  in 
the  work  for  the  first  time.  The  first 
of  the  two  is  entitled  “  Radiation  of  pipe- 
surface  as  provided  by  different  authori¬ 
ties  for  various  buildings  critically 
examined,”  and  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
work,  although  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  criticism  is  always  entirely  fair. 
Hood’s  rule,  for  example,  was  not 
intended  for  extraordinary  temperatures, 
but,  as  Mr.  Jones  himself  points  out  on 
page  122,  for  the  moderate  temperatures 
required  in  “  habitable  rooms  and  public 
buildings”  and  also  “for  horticultural 
work,”  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
unfair  to  apply  it  for  high  temperatures 
from  90°  to  120°.  We  hold  no  brief  in 
favour  of  Hood’s  rule,  which  bears  on  the 
face  of  it  every  mark  of  empiricism  and 
necessitates  a  good  deal  of  guesswork  on 
the  part  of  the  engineer  when  dealing 
with  conditions  in  any  way  abnormal. 
Mr.  Jones  has  done  good  service  in 
pointing  out  the  great  discrepancies 
between  the  amounts  of  radiating  surface 
obtained  by  this  and  other  rules,  and  in 
comparing  the  theoretical  results  so 
obtained  with  the  amounts  of  radiating 
surface  which  are  required,  as  ascertained 
by  careful  tests,  to  heat  a  certain  room  to 
different  degrees  of  temperature.  In  the 
comparative  table  (No.  XIX.)  the  test 
results  are  not  given,  as  the  temperatures 


of  the  external  air  and  of  the  radiating 
pipes  were  not  uniform.  We  presume 
that  they  are  those  numbered  14  to  20 
in  Table  XXX.,  page  163,  and  if  this  is 
the  case  they  certainly  approximate 
closely  to  the  theoretical  results  calcu¬ 
lated  according  to  Mr.  Jones’s  new 
method  and  given  in  the  first  column  of 
the  comparative  table. 

Chapter  XVI.,  which  deals  with  the 
amount  of  “  radiation  or  pipe  surface  ” 
required  in  buildings  of  different  kinds 
and  for  different  temperatures,  must  be 
read  in  connexion  with  Chapter  XV.,  as 
it  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same 
subject.  In  passing,  we  may  note  that 
Chapter  XVI.  is  a  revised  reprint  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Jones  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Institution  of  Heating  and  Venti¬ 
lating  Engineers,  and,  as  the  author  states 
in  the  preface,  the  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  “  showed  their  appreciation  of  this 
work  by  awarding  the  first  prize  (silver 
medal)  for  the  best  paper  read  at  their 
meetings  during  the  year  1903.”  The 
chapter  contains  additional  examples  of 
the  discrepant  results  obtained  from 
some  of  the  best-known  formulas,  and  of 
the  difference  between  these  and  the 
results  obtained  from  tests.  The  re¬ 
corded  tests  cannot  be  described  as 
exhaustive  ;  there  are  eight  tests  of  horti¬ 
cultural  buildings,  one  of  a  dining-room, 
six  of  a  large  office,  one  of  a  church,  and 
two  of  drying-rooms.  Of  these  the  six 
tests  of  the  room  described  on  page  163  as 
an  office,  and  on  page  130  as  “  a  room  on 
the  first  floor  over  my  offices,”  are  the 
most  interesting.  The  room  had  a 
capacity  of  23,500  cubic  ft.,  an  exposed 
wall  surface  of  1,540  sq.  ft.  (p.  130,  or 
1,530  sq.  ft.  p.  163),  and  a  glass  surface 
of  370  sq.  ft.  Around  this  room  seven 
rows  of  hot-water  pipes  were  fixed,  having 
a  total  surface  of  1,278  sq.  ft.,  and  so 
arranged  that  any  number  of  rows  (from 
one  to  seven)  could  be  in  use.  The  first 
row  had  a  radiating  surface  of  168  sq.  ft., 
and  each  of  the  other  rows  a  surface  of 
185  sq.  ft.  With  the  first  row  only  in 
operation,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
water  being  171°  and  the  external  tem¬ 
perature  20°,  the  temperature  in  the  room 
was  44° ;  with  two  rows  (mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  water  167°  and  external 
temperature  20°)  the  internal  tempera¬ 
ture  was  56° ;  with  three  rows  (water 
175°,  external  temperature  22°)  the 
internal  temperature  was  68° ;  with  four 
rows  (water  167°,  external  temperature 
16°)  the  internal  temperature  was  only 
70°  ;  with  five  rows  (water  161°,  external 
temperature  30°)  the  internal  temperature 
was  76° ;  with  six  rows  (water  161° 
external  temperature  42°)  the  internal 
temperature  was  87°  ;  with  seven  rows 
(water  157°,  external  temperature  48°) 
the  internal  temperature  was  96°. 

These  results  are  very  instructive,  but, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  easy  of 
apprehension,  we  have  worked  out  the 
square  feet  of  radiating  surface  per 
1,000  cubic  ft.  of  space  in  the  room,  and 
thus  obtain  the  following  figures : — 
7T  sq.  ft.  of  radiating  surface  per  1,000 
cubic  ft.  gave  an  internal  temperature  of 
44°,  when  the  external  was  20°  (an  in¬ 
crease  of  24°),  but  15  sq.  ft.  were  required 
to  give  an  internal  temperature  of  56° 
(an  increase  of  36°),  and  237  sq.  ft.  to 
raise  the  temperature  from  22°  external 
to  68°  internal  (an  increase  of  46°).  In 
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other  words,  one  unit  of  pipe  show! 
difference  of  24°  between  the  into 
and  external  temperature,  but  two  : 
were  required  to  raise  the  int 
temperature  12°  higher,  and  three  > 
(with  the  water  at  a  higher  temperar] 
to  raise  it  an  extra  10°.  Four  j 
(30‘7  sq.  ft.  per  1,000  cubic  ft.)  g: 
difference  between  internal  and  ext 
temperatures  of  54°  (namely,  70°^ 
five  units  (38'6  sq.  ft.  per  1,000  cubi! 
a  difference  of  46°  only  (namely, 
30°)  ;  six  units  (46‘5  sq.  ft.  per  1,000 
ft.)  a  difference  of  45°  (87°  —  42°)  3 
seven  units  (54'3  sq.  ft.  per  1,000  cub 
a  difference  of  48°  (96° — 48°).  \ 

tests  and  those  of  the  two  drying-!- 
show  clearly  that  every  increasi 
internal  temperature  requires  a  :| 
greater  increase  in  the  amounY 
radiating  surface,  if  the  other  cond< 
remain  constant. 

Mr.  Jones  has  not,  however,  been 
tent  to  give  the  results  of  his  tests 
has  based  on  them  a  new  methd 
calculating  the  radiating  surface  req 
under  different  conditions.  The  m<i 
is  somewhat  complicated,  and  takes 
consideration  the  cubical  contents  c 
room  to  be  heated,  the  exposed  ( 
surface,  and  the  area  of  glass,  an 
addition  to  these,  the  allowance  t 
made  for  every  increase  of  internal  1 
perature.  By  means  of  elaborate  1 
and  diagrams,  the  difficulty  of  calculi 
has  been  greatly  simplified.  Whl 
the  tests  on  which  Mr.  Jones’s  metll 
based  were  sufficiently  exhaustive! 
only  be  proved  by  experience,  bul 
method  seems  to  us  to  be  without  (1 
far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  fona 
now  in  general  use,  and  to  be  iii 
one  which  the  heating  engineer  cjJ 
afford  to  ignore. 

We  can  only  briefly  indicate  thel 
features  in  the  remaining  chapters! 
Chapter  XVII.  some  hints  are'  give! 
the  defect  known  as  “  short  circuit! 
which  is  often  found  in  systems! 
taining  a  number  of  radiators.  An  A 
esting  account  of  the  method  adl 
for  preventing  draughts  in  the  towivl 
at  Stourbridge  is  given  in  Chapter! 
A  new  and  useful  chapter,  enl 
“  Mansions,  Villas,  or  other  Buildij] 
contains  valuable  information  on| 
methods  of  connecting  radiators.  Chi 
XXVI.  on  “  Ventilation  ”  also  ap 
for  the  first  time. 

The  last  portion  of  the  volume, 
the  second  edition,  is  devoted  to 
water  supply,  and  contains  a  new  cb 
in  criticism  of  the  ordinary  methoil 
which  the  heat  is  obtained  fronl 
kitchen  range,  and  also  additional  n  i 
on  the  subject  of  indirect  heatinil 
means  of  double  cylinders,  or  cylil 
containing  coils  of  pipes — a  method  il 
is  particularly  advantageous  whei® 
water  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  J 
deposits  :  in  the  apparatus.  Chail 
XXXI.  to  XXXV.  are  also  new,\| 
bear  the  following  titles: — “V 
Analyses,”  “  Explosion  of  Theories* 
to  Have  Been  the  Cause  o’  Boiler  E  > 
sions,”  “  Domestic  Boiler  Explosi  g 
“  Experiments  with  Red-hot  Boirf- 
and  “  Safety  Valves.”  We  have! 
peatedly  pointed  out  that  nearlrtt 
boiler  explosions  are  due  to  the  cirl 
tion  pipes  being  blocked  with  ice, (I 
that  by  far  the  greater  number 
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vc  been  prevented  if  proper  safety 
Ives  had  been  fitted  to  the  boilers,  and 
Jones  in  these  new  chapters 
presses  the  same  opinion.  As  a  sign 
the  times,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
thor  is  in  favour  of  the  metric  system, 
d  devotes  the  final  chapter  to  the 
bject. 

The  misprints  in  the  volume  are  not 
onerous,  but  we  may  point  out  that 
390  ”  on  page  130  should  be  “  370,”  and 
1,530  ”  on  page  163  should  be  “  1,540.” 
perticles  ”  on  page  152  is  an  obvious 
inter’s  error,  but  the  word  “  data  ” 
[lowed  by  a  singular  verb  occurs  so 
quently  that  we  are  loath  to  lay  all  the 
ime  in  this  case  on  the  much-abused 
|d  long-suffering  compositor. 

We  have  pleasure  in  recommending 
s  edition  of  Mr.  Jones’s  book  to 
diitects  as  well  as  to  heating  engineers, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  command  a  wide 
culation. 

- - 

NOTES. 


tbh  Metric  AT  a  tim°  When  tllG  ad°P' 

w pights  tion  of  the  metric  system 
mi  Measures.  -g  pprsistently  advocated, 
©rest  may  certainly  be  taken  in 
isonable  criticism  of  such  proposals, 
i  organisation  lias  recently  been  formed, 
der  the  style  of  “  The  British  Weights 
d  Measures  Association,”  with  the 
mary  object  of  combating  the  metre, 
d  the  secondary  object  of  standardising 
d  simplifying  British  Imperial  weights 
d  measures,  so  as  to  make  them 
ire  useful  than  at  present.  A  small 
mphlet  published  by  this  association 
ts  the  adverse  case  in  exceedingly 
iple  terms,  and  the  arguments  raised 
i  based  on  essentially  practical  eon- 
erations.  For  instance,  it  is  pointed 
t  that  the  metre  is  unsuitable  for 
vigators  and  for  those  engaged  in  the 
ctile  industries.  Also,  that  in  naviga- 
n,  in  the  measurement  of  shipping, 
d  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  woollen, 
en,  jute,  and  hemp,  British  standards 
i  practically  universal,  even  in  France 
d  other  strongholds  of  the  metric 
stem.  Some  striking  estimates  are 
ren  of  the  heavy  cost  to  engineering 
ms  of  any  radical  change  in  the  present 
lglo-Saxon  units,  the  outlay  being 
mputed  at  100,000,000/.  for  British, 
d  200,000,000/.  for  American  manufac- 
rers.  These  figures  may  seem  absurdly 
*h,  but  they  are  supported  by  the 
itimony  of  prominent  engineers  in  both 
antries,  as  well  as  by  calculations 
ide  on  behalf  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
be  of  America.  It  ought  not  to  be 
erlooked,  however,  that  metric  units 
)  already  much  used  by  both  British 
d  American  engineering  firms,  and 
it  the  change  to  the  metric  system 
>uld  certainly  not  be  made  suddenly, 
any  event  it  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
■  many  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
thing  but  good  can  result  from 
:empts  to  simplify  the  use  of  British 
lights  and  measures,  and  to  abolish  the 
necessary  and  meaningless  variations 
w  attending  their  application  to  many 
partments  of  commerce  and  industry. 

•  Tho  Advocates  of  the  proposed 

Thames  barrage  at  Gravesend  present 

glowing  accounts  of  the  ad¬ 
jutages  to  be  derived  from  the  realisa¬ 


tion  of  the  scheme.  According  to  Sir 
Thomas  Brooke-Hitching,  who  recently 
delivered  an  address  on  the  subject, 
the  barrage  would  give  London  a  clear 
water  free  from  smell  and  pure  enough 
for  drinking  in  case  of  need.  Launches, 
house-boats,  and  palatial  steamers  are 
among  the  concomitant  delights  he 
anticipates,  and  “  London -on-the-Lake  ” 
is  to  become  another  Windermere  or 
Geneva.  Statements  of  such  roseate 
hue  are  not  .altogether  wise,  and  may 
tend  to  obscure  the  real  merits  of 
the  project.  As  the  width  of  the 
Thames  will  not  be  increased,  its  appear¬ 
ance  will  never  resemble  that  of  a  lake, 
and,  although  the  water  in  the  endocked 
river  might  probably  be  rendered  purer 
and  clearer,  we  should  never  want  to  use 
it  for  drinking  purposes.  For  sanitary 
reasons  houseboats  would  be  distinctly 
undesirable,  but  to  pleasure  launches 
and  steamboat  services  there  could  be 
no  objection.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
results  to  be  obtained,  however,  would 
be  the  encouragement  of  commercial 
activity  on  the  great  natural  highway. 
The  establishment  of  permanent  high- 
water  level  so  as  to  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  shipping  business  in  the  Port  of  London 
could  alone  justify  the  heavy  expenditure 
involved  by  the  Barrage  Scheme.  In 
some  respects  the  proposal  seems  worthy 
of  most  serious  consideration,  but  satis¬ 
factory  answers  must  be  given  to  several 
most  important  questions  before  approval 
could  be  given,  even  in  principle,  to  the 
claims  of  the  promoters. 

The  Active  Sea  All  round  the  coast  object 
and  slothful  lessons  are  to  be  found  at 
<in‘  the  present  moment  demon¬ 
strating  the  relentless  activity  of  the  sea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  negligent  sloth 
of  man  on  the  other.  We  have  already 
commented  upon  the  case  of  the  Dee 
embankment,  which,  since  our  recent 
“  Note  ”  was  written,  has  been  almost 
destroyed  and  will  entirely  disappear 
before  long.  At  one  time  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  few  pounds  would  have  saved 
the  embankment  if  the  parties  concerned 
could  only  have  been  reasonable.  As 
things  now  stand  the  landowners  have 
lost  their  property  and  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  are  committed  to  an  outlay  that 
will  probably  amount  to  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  again, 
the  authorities  at  Yarmouth  continue  to 
play  with  danger  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
necessary  expenditure.  We  recently 
pointed  out  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  an  incursion  by  the  sea  down 
the  Yar  valley.  Since  then  a  local 
inquiry  has  confirmed  previous  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  serious  disaster  threaten¬ 
ing  the  western  portion  of  the  island, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  next  severe  south-westerly  gale  may 
sweep  away  the  only  barrier  remaining 
between  the  sea  and  the  river  Yar.  In 
spite  of  this  urgent  situation  nothing  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  protective 
works,  as  the  local  council  decline  to 
move  unless  with  the  co-operation  of 
other  councils  and  private  owners. 
Sheerness  is  another  place  threatened  by 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  protected  merely 
by  sea-walls.  Two  years  ago  the  defences 
were  damaged  on  the  most  exposed  part 
of  the  foreshore,  and  although  the  cost  of 
repair  was  estimated  at  less  than  200/. $ 


the  Urban  Council  declined  to  sanction 
the  necessary  expenditure.  About  a 
year  afterwards  the  defences  were  so 
much  injured  by  heavy  gales  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  reconstruction  involved 
no  less  a  sum  than  2,000/.,  which  has  now 
to  be  provided  perforce  by  the  dilatory 
and  pennywise  authorities.  Other 
examples  of  the  kind  could  be  quoted, 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  supine  folly  of  some  bodies  upon 
whom  devolves  the  defence  of  the  coast 
fine. 


A  correspondent  signing 
thcEiigineers.  “  F.  R.  S.”  has  made  a  plea 
in  the  Times  against  the 
ruin  of  Philre  from  the  proposed  further 
raising  of  the  Nile,  and  is  answered  by 
Sir  W.  H.  Preece  in  a  letter  which  shows 
more  candidly  than  usual  the  typical 
attitude  of  the  engineering  mind  towards 
questions  of  the  preservation  of  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  and  of  monuments  of 
archaeology.  All  the  talk  against  the 
heightening  of  the  dam  is,  in  Sir  W. 
Preece’s  view,  “  sentimental  rot.”  It  is 
not  often  that  we  have  it  put  in  such 
plain  terms,  but  that  is  the  general 
mental  attitude  of  engineers  in  respect  of 
all  accusations  that  in  the  course  of 
their  schemes  they  are  destroying  objects 
of  beauty  in  nature  or  in  art ;  and  it  is 
well  to  have  this  frank  and  typical  con¬ 
fession  kept  in  mind.  According  to 
Sir  W.  Preece,  the  destruction  of  the 
Philac  temples  matters  nothing  because 
they  are  only  Ptolemaic.  If  Ivarnac 
stood  in  the  way  of  an  engineering 
enterprise,  we  have  no  doubt  some 
argument  would  be  found  to  prove  that 
Karnac  was  of  no  real  value. 


Thousands  of  Londoners 
^Tunnels.3  daily  subject  themselves  to 
the  depressing  and  noxious 
atmosphere  that  flows  along  the  tunnels 
and  through  the  carriages  of  deep -level 
electric  railways.  Fortunately  for  them, 
the  period  of  immersion  in  this  poisonous 
bath  is  of  short  duration,  and  means  of 
escape  occur  at  frequent  intervals. 
Hence  the  only  immediate  effect  in  those 
of  strong  constitution  is  a  temporary 
reduction  of  vital  energy,  which  appears 
to  be  cheerfully  suffered  in  return  for 
the  benefit  of  rapid  transport  from 
place  to  place.  In  long  railway  tunnels 
where  steam  locomotives  are  em¬ 
ployed,  far  greater  risks  await  the 
adventurous  traveller.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  five  railway  employees,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  a  rescue  party,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  well-known  St.  Clair 
tunnel  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  a 
goods  train  amid  the  deadly  fumes  with 
which  the  tunnel  is  always  filled.  What 
would  happen  if  a  passenger  train  were 
disabled  in  similar  fashion  is  too  terrible 
for  contemplation,  but  it  is  well  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  grave 
risks  attending  railway  journeys  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  St.  Clair 
tunnel  is  only  2£  miles  long  including 
the  approaches,  a  short,  distance  as 
compared  with  some  modern  European 
tunnels.  Discomfort  is  experienced  in 
the  latter,  even  during  the  fairly  rapid 
passage  of  passenger  trains,  and  the 
result  of  any  stoppage  would  be  truly 
|  disastrous.  This  consideration  alone  is 
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sufficient  to  negative  any  lingering 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Channel  tunnel, 
the  construction  of  which  has  been 
discussed  in  France  since  the  happy 
restoration  of  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  countries  concerned. 


u  In  the  list  of  barriers  to 

•  Drawbacks,  business  enumerated  by  the 
President  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at 
Dudley  on  Saturday  last  the  subject  of 
high  railway  rates  occupied  a  prominent 
place.  This  matter  is  already  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  owing 
to  the  persistent  complaints  made  by 
agriculturists  of  undue  preference  in 
favour  of  foreign  produce.  Figures  have 
been  quoted  in  support  of  their  con¬ 
tention  which,  in  view  of  the  Act  called 
forth  by  a  similar  agitation  a  few  years 
back,  seem  almost  incredible.  At  the 
Dudley  meeting  it  was  stated  that  the 
unfair  advantages  which  railway  com¬ 
panies  offered  to  our  foreign  competitors 
tended  more  to  create  unfair  competition 
than  was  generally  known.  If  this  be 
so,  the  sooner  the  Government  are  put 
in  possession  of  the  facts  the  better  for 
all  the  industries  concerned.  The  sidings 
owners  received  active  parliamentary 
sympathy  this  last  session,  and  effected  a 
satisfactory  compromise  with  the  railway 
companies  with  respect  to  some  of  their 
grievances.  Unfortunately  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  South  Staffordshire  manu¬ 
facturers  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  situated  very  far  from  the  sea¬ 
board,  and  the  incidence  of  railway 
carriage  may  quite  conceivably  tend 
to  the  removal  of  works  from  that 
district,  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
discrimination  in  favour  of  foreign 
competitors.  We  were  certainly  under 
the  impression  that  “  undue  preference  ’* 
had  been  effectively  dealt  with  by  legis¬ 
lation  ;  but  such  abuses  have  a  tendency 
to  creep  in  again.  If  they  are  found  still 
to  exist,  the  law  should  be  strengthened, 
for  relief  in  the  direction  of  reductions 
in  rates  will  otherwise  be  found  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  of  attainment.  Better 
results  may  be  looked  for  from  a  more 
thorough  utilisation  of  canal  transport 
— a  subject  we  have  recently  dealt  with 
- — for  just  now  every  railway  manager 
has  “economy”  in  large  letters  in  the 
forefront  of  his  programme. 


Th0  The  paper  on  the  electrifica- 
Mersey  tion  of  the  Mersey  Railway, 
Railway.  ^  ^  jj  ^  Kirker,  which 
has  just  been  published  in  the.  Journal 
of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
is  of  considerab’e  interest  to  engineers 
at  the  present  time.  The  whole  work 
of  electrifying  the  line  wrs  completed 
without  interrupting  the  ordinary  traffic, 
and  an  instantaneous  change  over  from 
steam  to  electric  working  was  made. 
The  speed  of  the  trains  on  the  line  is 
increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  train  mileage  per  week 
has  been  increased  from  6,000  to  15,000,  a 
three-minutes  schedule  being  maintained 
all  through  the  day.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  loss  incident  on  running  lengthy 
trains  during  the  times  when  traffic  is 
light,  “  multiple  control  ”  has  been 
adopted.  On  this  system  the  electric 
motors  are  distributed  amongst  several 
cars  of  the  train,  and  electric  locomotives 


are  used  only  on  special  occasions; 
Instead  of  having  two  controllers,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  train,  to  regulate  the 
total  current  required,  a  number  of 
smaller  controllers  are  put  on  several  of 
the  motor  cars,  and  they  can  be  operated 
from  several  points  on  the  train  by 
means  of  an  auxiliary  control  system 
which  is  worked  by  a  small  battery. 
The  change  to  electricity  has  effected  a 
very  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of 
ventilating  the  tunnel.  With  steam  the 
average  cost  was  nearly  5,000/.  per 
annum,  while  with  electricity  the  total 
cost  is  less  than  400/.  In  electrifying 
the  line  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  retaining  workmen,  as  the  work  on  the 
permanent  way  was  of  a  highly  disagree¬ 
able  nature  owing  to  the  vitiated  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  actual  working  hours  were 
from  12.30  a.m.  to  4.30  a.m.,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  the  men  worked  till  noon. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  cable  work  was 
in  the  ventilation  headings,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  smoke,  there  was  a 
seventeen-years  accumulation  of  soot 
to  contend  with,  the  working  conditions 
were  very  trying.  One  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  feature  in  connexion  with  the  change 
over  to  electric  working  is  that  of  the 
250  men  employed  in  operating  the  trains 
over  90  per  cent,  are  old  steam  employes. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  simplicity  of 
electric  traction. 


Th0  Mr.  William  Arnold 
Sandby  Sandby,  who  died  in  last 
Bequests.  ]y[ay  a£  an  advanced  age, 
leaving  numerous  bequests  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  to  public 
Art  collections  in  this  country,  was  a 
nephew  of  Thomas  and  Paul  Sandby, 
natives  of  Nottingham,  and  foundation 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Thomas,  the  elder  brother,  was  first 
Professor  of  Architecture  to  that  body, 
from  1768  until  his  death  in  1798.  Many 
of  his  architectural  drawings,  in  water¬ 
colour,  were  then  sold,  and  are  preserved 
in  Windsor  Castle,  the  Soane  Museum, 
and  the  National  Collections.  When 
twenty- two  years  old  he  was,  in  1743, 
appointed  military  draughtsman  to  the 
staff  in  Scotland,  and,  having  accom¬ 
panied  in  that  capacity  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  Flanders,  was  made 
deputy-ranger  of  Windsor  Forest ;  during 
his  fifty-two  years’  tenure  of  that  office 
he  effected  many  improvements  in  the 
park,  and  laid  out  the  lake  of  Virginia 
Water.  Paul  Sandby,  one  of  the  earliest 
English  artists  who  engraved  in  aqua¬ 
tint,  first  found  regular  employment  in 
the  drawing-office  at  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  1748,  being  then  twenty- three  years  of 
age,  he  joined  the  staff  for  making  a 
survey  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  His 
prints  and  tinted  drawings  of  scenery  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  a  set  of  seventy 
etchings  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  country, 
brought  him  great  reputation.  In  1778  he 
published  “  The  ‘  Virtuoso’s  ’  Museum,” 
a  series  of  150  engravings  by  him  of 
views  in  England  and  Wales.  He  was 
appointed  drawing-master  to  King 
George  III.’s  children,  and  from  1768 
to  his  decease  in  1809  was  chief  instructor 
of  drawing  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  Paul  Sandby’s  popular 
“  tinted  drawings  ”  were  done  with  a 
reed-pen,  the  tints  being  obtained  with 
thin  translucent  washes.  Mr.  W.  A. 


Sandby  bequeathes  a  capital  sumd; 
1,000/.  to  the  Royal  Academy  forij; 
annual  “  Sandby  Gift,”  in  his  uni 
memory,  to  be  awarded  to  an  archii 
and  a  landscape  painter,  alternatj; 
or  to  the  families  of  such  artists  uil 
certain  conditions.  His  other  bequ: 
comprise  his  MS.  copy  (to  the  Acadelt 
of  Thomas  Sandby’s  lectures  on  an 
tecture,  autograph  letters  (to  the  Br:. 
Museum)  written  by  his  two  unc 
and  specified  examples  of  their  draw 
to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  C 
bridge,  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotia 
the  City  of  London  Art  Gallery,  andji 
Art  Galleries  of  Manchester,  Liverm 
Glasgow,  and  other  provincial  cities.! 


The  “  Salon  d’Automro 

The  Autumn  i  •  i  1 
salon  at  Paris,  which  has  succeeded!] 
emerging  from  the  tj 
ment  of  the  Petit  Palais,  and  secureoil 
footing  in  the  main  galleries  of  the  Glj 
Palais,  is  to  a  great  extent  consecrj 
(as  might  have  been  expected)  toj 
Impressionist  School.  It  may  be  sail 
once  that  good  pictures  are  few,  and  | 
good  taste  (on  the  part  of  the  publ»j| 
somewhat  outraged  by  the  fant! 
character  of  many  of  the  works,  i 
may  make  an  exception  in  regard  tl 
Carriere,  whose  exhibits  have  reallyi 
qualities  in  spite  of  his  prejudicj 
favour  of  a  melancholy  monochw 
colouring  and  an  effacement  of  oufi 
M.  Besnard  on  this  occasion  has  abstdfl 
from  exhibiting,  but  his  wife  and  daud 
have  taken  part  in  exhibition,^ 
general  arrangement  of  which  is  | 
carried  out;  but  to  place  in  juxta| 
tion  to  the  room  consecrated  to;fl 
drawings  of  Puvis  dc  Chavannes  | 
works  as  those  of  MM.  Odilon,  Rcj 
Cesanne,  and  Toulouse  La u tree,  isia 
a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to <i] 
memory  of  a  great  artist.  Amouga 
architectural  designs  the  fafadell 
houses  by  M.  Plumet,  and  the  cotva 
by  M.  Sezille,  are  worth  mention,  .ij 
sculpture  is  worse  than  mediocre. ?a 
short,  this  attempt  at  a  third  SU 
which  no  one  wanted,  may  havei 
healthful  result,  of  disgusting  the  p| 
with  the  eccentricities  which  a  ce| 
clique  of  dealers  endeavour  to  forcrll 
them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  true  aril 


The  death,  at  so  earliil 
a@e>  of  Mr-  C.  W.  Furse| 
great  loss  to  English  | 
not  only  for  what  he  had  achieved^ 
perhaps  even  more  for  what  he  r| 
have  been  expected  to  achieve.  H(ili 
always  shown  original  style  in  hisifi 
of  treating  portraits,  but  he  would  :□ 
to  have  been  only  feeling  his  way\|j 
the  last  year  or  two,  when  his  largiJ 
ture  of  “  The  Return  from  the  Rll 
suddenly  gave  an  entirely  new  idea 
the  breadth  and  power  of  style  vl 
were  within  his  grasp ;  and  his  bea; 
“  Diana  of  the  Uplands,”  in  this  3 
Academy,  showed  again  a  new  pov 
movement,  and  life,  and  energy,  ano 
all  who  saw  it  to  feel  that'  hence; 
Fursc’s  picture  would  be  among  the  p 
of  interest  in  each  Academy  exhibfl 
It  is  sad  indeed  to  think  of  that  jej 
vision  of  life  and  health,  and  ol 
author  cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  ci| 
artistic  power  and  promise. 


October  22,  1904.] 
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The  Exhibition  of  the  Insti- 
8l?ainters.  tute  of  Oil  Painters,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  what 
y  be  called  respectable  mediocrity,  in- 
ies  also  a  fair  proportion  of  really 
•resting  works,  especially  among  the 
dscapes.  Among  these  are  three 
utiful  landscapes  by  the  President 
L  Frank  Walton),  one  large  and  two 
jill  pictures ;  of  these  the  larger 
Cotton  Woods”  (163)  is  an  admirable 
jmple  of  high  finish  which  does  not 
elude  breadth  and  atmospheric  effect. 
Austen  Brown’s  “  Returning  from  the 
Ids”  (171)  is  a  powerful  but,  one  must 
,a  forced  effect,  a  piece  of  stage-lighting, 
i  possible  in  nature.  Mr.  Montague 
yth  sends  a  fine  landscape,  “Fen- 
d  ”  (7),  a  Hobbema  in  composition 
i  (fortunately)  not  in  tone  and 
Dur.  Mr.  Wetherbee’s  “  The  Hill- 
”  (78)  is  a  beautiful  landscape 

ghtened  in  expression  and  effect  by 
admirably  designed  figures  of  the  two 
s  in  the  foreground — modern,  not 
ssic  figures,  this  time.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ps  landscapes  (120  and  128)  are  ex- 
tionai  works  with  a  style,  but  hardly 
best  style;  it  is  too  crumbly  and 
roid  of  atmosphere.  Near  these  are 
.  Withers’s  powerful  but  heavy  work, 
'he  Mill-Pool”  (125),  and  a  beautiful 
dscape  and  cattle  picture  (126)  in 
ich  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman  seems  to 
ire  been  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Mr. 
nesby  Brown’s  book.  Mr.  Hughes- 
mton’s  large  panoramic  landscape, 
’he  Mouth  of  the  Exe”  (143),  is  fine 
composition  and  in  the  effect  of  space 
d  distance,  if  a  little  dull  in  colour  ;  it 
jgests  a  modern  de  Koning.  Mr. 
ilton  Fisher  surprises  us  by  a  small 
1  very  effective  landscape  study  “  An 
itumn  Sunset”  (152),  curious  and 
usual  in  style,  but  full  of  feeling. 
Le  or  two  other  artists  have  sprung  sur¬ 
ges  on  us  ;  who,  without  the  catalogue, 
iuld  ever  have  put  the  name  of  Mr. 
)bert  Little  to  the  interior  with  the 
o  figures  entitled  “  Mother’s  Music  ” 
12)  ?  His  small  picture,  “  Life  on  a 
jrm”  (172),  displays  his  qualities  of  open- 
1  effect  and  fine  sky-painting  in  more  of 
i  usual  manner.  Among  the  figure 
stures  Mr.  Kennington  has  one  or  two  of 
5  careful  and  learned  works,  always  com- 
ste  in  drawing  and  composition,  but  he 
es  not  seem  to  hold  his  former  place  in 
gard  to  character  and  expression.  Mr. 

Brough  exhibits  a  fine  solidly  painted 
irtrait  of  ‘‘Lord  Torphichen”  (42). 
r.  Byam.  Shaw’s  racing  picture,  “  Sun, 
Ik,  and  Sinew  ”  (70)  is  effective  enough 
colour,  but  his  horses  are  not  good — 
horses.  Is  Miss  Fortescue-Brickdale’s 
THe  Little  Foot  Page  ”  (88),  a  girl  in 
tge’s  dress,  a  reminiscence  of  Elizabeth 
powning’s  poem  ?  It  is  rather  prosaic  in 
nception,  considered  in  that  light ;  the 
jrl’s  “doublet”  is  a  very  fine  bit  of 
lour  and  texture,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
iss  Brickdale’s  intellectual  successes, 
mong  other  things  in  which  figure  is  the 
^dominant  interest  may  be  named  Mr. 
ptvery’s  portrait  of  a  “  Lady  in  Black” 
|23) ;  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles’s  “  Happy 
oments  ”  (197),  in  which  the  face  of  the 
fild  on  the  sofa  is  a  charming  bit  of 
ork  ;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Joy’s  “Sea 
reezes”  (116),  the  title  given  to  a  very 
nrituel  sketch  of  the  head  of  a  girl  half 
uffled  in  a  grey  cloak. 


A  rather  interesting  col- 
Ornaments.  lection  of  what  were  com¬ 
prised  under  the  general 
term  “Garden  Ornaments”  was  on  view 
early  in  the  week,  previous  to  a  sale  at 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Fisher’s  room3, 
the  old  Willis’s  rooms  in  King-street,  St. 
James’s.  There  was  quite  an  extensive 
choice  of  sundials,  none  of  them  per¬ 
haps  of  the  first  order  architecturally, 
but  many  of  them  either  good,  or  inter¬ 
esting  from  their  quaintness.  There 
was  one  described  as  “  a  rare  declining 
sun  dial  on  a  double-column  pedestal,” 
which  certainly  was  a  curious  affair,  but 
it  was  a  make-up.  The  desk-like  dial 
bore  the  date  1784,  but  was  supported 
on  coupled  early  Gothic  caps ;  the  owner 
had  evidently  possessed  or  found  this  bit 
of  mediaeval  carving,  and  had  two  shafts 
fitted  underneath  it,  and  used  it  as  a 
pedestal  for  the  XVIIIth  century  dial. 
Among  the  other  things  were  conspicuous 
a  splendid  oblong  leaden  “jardiniere,” 
with  cast  ornaments  on  it,  and  a  most  un¬ 
usual  marble  vase,  with  heads  in  alto- 
relief  sculptured  on  it  as  if  resting  on  a 
kind  of  shelf  running  horizontally  round 
the  middle  of  the  bowl.  There  were  to 
be  seen  also  two  fine  pairs  of  eagles 
for  the  finials  of  gate  -  piers  ;  one 
pair  with  the  heads  turned  —  “  re¬ 
gardant,”  as  they  say  in  heraldry;  the 
other  pair  standing  on  stone  balls  and 
holding  iron  rings  in  their  beaks.  Above 
the  baize  wall  lining  of  the  show-room 
the  tops  of  fluted  pilasters,  and  wreath 
ornaments,  and  panels  of  dancing  figures, 
reminded  one  that  this  was  once  “  Al- 
mack’s.”  What  a  contrast  of  associa¬ 
tions  ! 


The  Instructions  for  the 
Persons?11  competition  for  the  proposed 
Wallasey  District  Offices 
(Cheshire)  specified  plans  on  the  scale  of 
|  in.  to  a  foot ;  a  working  drawing  scale. 
The  site  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  the 
plans  to  that  scale  would  come  to  very 
large  drawings,  probably  covering  sheets  of 
“antiquarian”  paper.  One  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  who  had  sent  for  the  Instructions 
pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  demanding 
drawings  on  such  a  scale  for  the  chances 
of  a  competition,  and  was  bluntly  told 
that  of  the  120  architects  who  had  applied 
for  the  Instructions  he  was  the  only  one 
who  had  raised  any  objection  to  the  scale. 
In  that  case  we  know  of  119  foolish  per¬ 
sons.  What  is  the  use  of  the  efforts 
which  the  Competitions  Committee  of 
the  Institute  is  continually  making, 
which  enlightened  “  assessors  ”  are 
making,  which  we  are  frequently  making 
in  these  columns  to  combat  these  unfair 
demands  for  large-scale  drawings  in  com¬ 
petitions,  when  here  are  all  these  com¬ 
peting  architects  ready  to  give  way  to 
these  unfair  and  totally  unnecessary 
demands  on  their  labour,  without  even  a 
protest  ?  If  architects  are  so  foolish  as  to 
do  this,  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are 
victimised  and  tyrannised  over  by  com¬ 
petition  committees. 

- — - 


New  Church,  Watford.— The  new  St. 
Paul’s  Church  in  Bushev  Hall-road  was  re¬ 
cently  opened.  The  building  has  been  erected 
at  a  total  cost  of  about  1.614/.,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Austin  Durst,  architect. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  230  people. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs. 
G.  and  J.  Waterman,  whose  tender  amounted 
to  1,194/. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
last  at  the  new  premises,  18,  Tuf ton-street, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President,  Mr. 
E.  Guy  Dawber. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  as  members: — Messrs.  G. 
St.  J.  Makin,  F.  W.  Troup,  A.  H.  Fagg,  G.  W. 
Malcolm,  H.  C.  Emery,  D.  M.  Wilson,  A.  F.  Poole, 
T.  Gibbon,  S.  W.  Neighbour,  W.  G.  Green, 
H.  W.  Wakeman,  G.  A.  J.  Hart,  R.  J.  Buck, 
E.  C.  M.  O’Brien,  W.  B.  Hackett,  C.  Cooke- 
Yarborough,  G.  W.  Horsfield,  E.  F.  Bothwell, 
H.  J.  Fletcher,  P.  E.  Holland,  W.  H.  H.  Cooke, 
W.  Craven  Rhodes,  F.  J.  HiU,  C.  Q.  May, 
L.  Mansfield,  N.  W.  Had  wen,  L.  E.  Marsh, 
V.  G.  Santo,  F.  P.  Skipwit,  W.  Albert,  D.  E. 
Oram,  A.  H.  Brownrigg,  O.  A.  Bloxam,  E.  C.  W. 
Wilmott,  W.  W.  Caithness,  P.  Hemy,  W.  W. 
Roberts,  A.  P.  Dowglass,  G.  Law.  A.  L.  Snow, 
R.  P.  Bruce,  B.  A.  Ross,  F.  A.  Vernon,  C.  R. 
Bawden,  F.  Woodward,  C.  F.  Pember,  B.  H. 
Lodge,  H.  E.  King,  and  A.  N.  Peckham. 

Annual  Report  and  Balance-Sheet. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  Committee’s  report  and  balance-sheet 
for  the  session  1903-4,  and  said  it  was  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  marked  another  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  The  new  premises 
showed  a  debt  of  4,000/.,  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  everyone  of  them  in  every  way 
possible — no  matter  how  small  the  sub¬ 
scription — to  wipe  out  the  deficit.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  day  school  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  he  trusted  it  would  go  on  increasing. 
The  report  mentioned  that  Mr.  H.  Tanner,  sen., 
had  been  knighted,  which  was  gratifying  to  the 
profession  generally,  and  he  hoped  that  other 
men  not  in  official  positions  would  also  gain  that 
distinction. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  Hon.  Treasurer,  in  second¬ 
ing  the  motion,  said  he  desired  to  address  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  accounts,  kept  by  their 
invaluable  Secretary,  Mr.  Driver,  with  his 
loyal  staff,  and  audited  by  Messrs.  Saffery, 
Sons,  and  Co.,  chartered  accountants,  which 
had  been  published  in  the  Brown  Book  now  in 
their  hands.  Their  ordinary  general  working 
expenses  had  varied  but  little  from  those  of 
preceding  years,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  acquisition  of  the  new  premises,  though 
upon  conditions  generally  favourable,  had 
involved  exceptional  outlay,  which  included  their 
rent  at  both  Great  Marlborough-street  and 
Tufton-street,  from  the  date  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  museum  accounts  in  1903,  during  the 
time  occupied  by  the  alteration  of  the  latter 
premises  to  suit  their  requirements,  and  also 
the  payment  for  dilapidations  under  the 
covenants  of  their  lease  of  the  old  premises. 
In  respect  to  this,  their  best  thanks  were!  due 
to  Mr.  E.  Greenop,  for  his  invaluable  services  in 
negotiating  the  settlement  on  their  behalf. 
Coupled  with  this  was  the  pension  payable  to 
the  late  curator  under  agreement  with  the 
former  trustees  of  the  museum.  After  pro¬ 
longed  negotiations,  the  Committee  had  sur¬ 
rendered  the  two  leases  for  unequal  periods 
under  which  the  premises  in  Tufton-street 
were  held,  and  had  secured  from  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners  a  new  lease  for  a  term 
of  which  998  years  was  unexpired.  Turning 
to  the  income  account,  members’  subscriptions 
and  entrance-fees  were  somewhat  greater  than 
before,  and  that  night  they  had  gratification 
in  nominating  for  election  upwards  of  seventy- 
eight  new  members.  The  R.I.B.A.  Council 
had  again  generously  granted  100/.  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  evening  school, r which, 
owing  to  fluctuations  that  seemed  almost 
unavoidable,  was  in  this  year  particularly 
welcome.  Special  subscriptions  to  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  from  its  old  supporters 
amounted  to  46/.,  and  this  they  most  gratefully 
acknowledged,  and  hoped  not  only  to  maintain, 
but  to  augment.  Their  Travelling  Studentship 
and  Scholarship  Fund  remained  as  before, 
but  during  the  year  the  Committee  received 
the  pleasing  announcement  that,  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  a  sum  was  to  be 
placed  at  its  disposal  to  form  a  scholarship 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  hospital 
construction  and  poor  law  buildings.  The 
Library  Fund  continued  to  benefit  by  the 
generosity  and  admirable  foresight  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Stokes,  whose  loan  of  a  surveying 
level  some  years  ago  produced  a  useful  revenue 
for  the  purchase  of  books  from  members  who 
I  hired  it.  The  attention  of  members  should  be 
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again  drawn  to  the  publication  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  which  represented  the  work  of  some 
of  the  finest  architectural  draughtsmen  ‘of 
the  day,  and,  he  believed,  needed  only  to 
be  better  known  to  secure  much  wider 
support.  In  this  year,  however,  by  far  the  most 
important  item  concerned  their  capital  account 
in  respect  of  the  new’  premises  which  they  now 
occupied.  Very  generous  donations  had  been 
made  by  members  and  friends,  for  which  the 
Committee  was  most  grateful.  The  Council 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  had  most  liberally 
voted  500Z.,  and  several  manufacturers  and 
merchants  had  contributed  in  kind,  the  total 
representing  5,633 Z.  in  all,  but  their  indebtedness 
to  the  building  contractors  still  amounted  to 
some  4,000Z.,  and  a  further  sum  of  about 
1,OOOZ.  was  requisite  to  complete  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  museum  and  efficiently  equip  the 
classrooms,  reading-room,  and  library.  To¬ 
wards  this  1,000Z.  had  been  promised  by  a 
valued  friend  conditionally  upon  the  balance 
being  secured  during  this  session,  and  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  another  tried  friend,  had 
offered  50 Z.,  in  addition  to  his  former  donation, 
upon  similar  terms.  The  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  was  doing  work  for  its  members  and  students 
which  was  increasingly  recognised  and  appre¬ 
ciated,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  pledged  to 
maintain  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
confidently  hoped  that  a  generous  response 
would  follow  the  publication  of  a  statement 
of  the  present  financial  circumstances  from  that 
ever-widening  section  of  the  community  which 
was  interested  in  the  advancement  of  art 
generally,  and  of  national  architecture  in 
particular. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  was  then 
adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  following 
further  donations  to  the  New  Premises  Fund  :  — 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Aickman,  51.  5s. ;  A.  S.  Gover, 
21.  12s.  6d.  ;  T.  L.  Dale,  1Z.  Is.  ;  and  T.  R. 
Hooper,  1Z.  Is. 

l*^Mr.  L.  Ambler,  Hon.  Sec.,  announced  that 
the  Conversazione  would  be  held  on  Thursday, 
October  27,  at  8  p.m.,  at  18,  Tufton-street. 

Photography  as  Applied  to  Architecture. 

Mr.  E.  Dockree  then  read  the  following 
paper :  — 

If  I  commence  my  paper  this  evening  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  ethics  of  “  Photography 
as  Applied  to  Architecture,”  or,  in  other  words, 
architectural  photography,  I  must  at  once 
disclaim  any  intention  of  raising  that  weari¬ 
some  and  unprofitable  controversy  over  the 
respective  merits  of  sketching  and  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  means  of  depicting  buildings.  I 
recognise  that  very  exhaustive  claims  have 
been  made  on  both  sides — claims  not  supported 
by  any  substantial  basis  of  fact ;  and  while  my 
personal  sympathies  naturally  tend  towards 
work  with  a  camera,  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant 
that  the  use  of  the  pencil  by  the  architect  and 
.student  is  a  very  necessary  and  proper  thing. 

But  architectural  photography  has  its  field. 
The  late  John  Ruskin,  no  enthusiast  concerning 
photography  in  general,  said  “  it  was  the  fore¬ 
most  means  of  translation  or  reproduction  in  a 
graphic  form  of  architecture.”  I  do  not  affect 
a  belief  that  by  this  utterance  the  great  art 
oritic  excluded  all  other  methods  of  depiction  ; 
his  own  exquisite  drawings  of  architecture 
would  at  once  dispel  such  a  claim.  But  I  do 
Believe  that  by  this  utterance  he  recognised  the 
.supreme  claim  of  the  architectural  photograph 
— its  impersonality.  A  drawing  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  tinged  with  the  individuality  and 
perception,  or  want  of  perception,  of  its  author  ; 
in  short,  you  do  not  receive  an  impression  of  the 
building  "through  your  own  eyes,  but  through 
the  eves  of  the  artist — nay,  it  is  but  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  impression.  So  that,  whatever 
pleasure  you  derive  from  the  drawing  as  a 
drawing,  you  do  not  necessarily  receive  from  it 
the  "’•i mpression  of  the  building  that  would 
result  from  a  sight  of  it  in  the  substance.  Some 
medium  is  therefore  required  for  affording  an 
impersonal  depiction  of  a  building  from  which 
each  beholder  can  draw  his  own  deductions  and 
impressions.  Such  an  impersonal  basis  is 
afforded  by  the  photograph,  which  I  claim  is 
“the  only  effectual  means  for  the  exhibition  of 
architecture  ;  and  by  exhibition  I  not  only 
mean  a  public  display  of  architectural  views, 
but  also  their  publication  in  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  or  any  other  method  intended  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  criticism  and  judgment  of  the 
individual.  The  fust  case  is  even  more 
important  than  the  second,  because  if  ever  an 


unpersonal  basis  is  needed,  it  is  required  by  a 
judge  who  has  to  decide  the  merits,  not  of 
drawings  or  photographs,  but  the  buildings 
depicted  in  them.  That  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
contention  is  shown  by  the  efforts  that  have 
been  and  are  still  being  made  by  some  of  the 
leading  architects  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the 
Royal  Academy  rules  with  regard  to  archi¬ 
tectural  exhibits  ;  a  revision  that  would  permit 
architects  to  show  their  work  by  means  of 
photographs,  geometrical  drawings  and  models, 
as  well  as,  or  instead  of,  perspective  drawings,  to 
which  they  are  at  present  practically  restricted. 

My  claim  for  the  photograph  as  the  best 
means  of  exhibiting  a  building  will  doubtless 
be  met  by  two  objections  : — 

(1)  That  the  photographs  can  be  “  faked.” 

(2)  That  buildings  seen  in  photographs  are 
frequently  distorted  and  are  not  truly  repre¬ 
sented. 

Both  these  objections  must  be  admitted  ;  in 
regard  to  the  first,  I  might  rest  content  to  say, 
so  can  drawings.  One  has  only  to  study 
perspectives  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  this 
fact  to  be  self-evident.  But  if  absolutely  sharp, 
clear  detail  be  insisted  upon  in  a  photograph, 
it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  fake  it  without  detection.  Only  fuzziness 
or  impressionism  will  disguise  the  efforts  of 
manipulation.  And  architectural  photographs 
in  general  cannot  be  too  sharp.  In  regard  to 
the  second  objection,  the  fault  lies  entirely  with 
the  operator  ;  if  you  see  a  distorted  building  or 
one  in  impossible  perspective,  blame  not  the 
science  but  the  photographer. 

For  the  benefit  of  architects  employing  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  I  should  mention  that 
many  of  the  monstrosities  in  architectural 
photography  that  one  sees  are  due  entirely  to 
the  architect,  whose  orders  the  photographer 
is  naturally  obliged  to  carry  out,  however  much 
they  go  against  his  better  judgment.  The  most 
common  causes  of  failure  are  : — 

(1)  The  architect  desires  to  get  too  much  in 
one  plate  ;  he  wants  “  to  look  over  his  head  ”  or 
“  round  a  corner  ” — in  short,  tries  to  achieve 
the  impossible — in  which  amiable  endeavour 
the  photographer  collaborates.  Occasionally, 
for  a  special  purpose,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  a  somewhat  distorted  view.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  photographs  of  Westminster  Cathe¬ 
dral  which  is  hung  on  the  wall  to-night  is  a  very 
sharp  perspective  of  the  campanile  from  the 
roof  of  the  nave.  This  photograph,  which  took 
me  three  hours  to  focus  and  get  into  position, 
was  specially  asked  for  by  Professor  Lethaby, 
who  selected  all  the  points  of  view.  In  general, 
the  photographer  should  resist  a  request  for  a 
view  he  knows  will  appear  distorted. 

(2)  The  operator  receives  instructions  to  do 
“  the  best  he  can  ”  (a  favourite  form  of  request), 
and  with  some  operators  the  best  does  not 
amount  to  much.  In  this  case  the  photo¬ 
grapher  goes  blindly  to  work,  never  pointing 
out  drawbacks  or  defects  (from  a  photographic 
standpoint)  in  the  views  suggested  or  offering 
a  workable  alternative. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  third  reason — a  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  operator  of 
either  the  science  of  optics  or  the  laws  of  per¬ 
spective,  or  both. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  an  authority  on 
architecture ;  there  are  too  many  already  ; 
but  in  more  than  one  instance  I  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  architect  round  to 
a  point  of  view  widely  differing  from  his  original 
idea,  although  still  retaining  the  same  angle  of 
the  subject  that  he  required  to  be  taken. 

Some  subjects  are  quite  impossible  to  render 
in  a  pleasing  way,  and.  unless  they  are  required 
for  litigation  purposes,  I  strongly  urge  that  they 
be  left  alone. 

Concerning  size,  the  larger  the  photograph 
of  an  architectural  subject  can  be  made,  the 
better  in  every  respect :  the  details  and  the 
proportions  of  the  structure  are  shown  to  a 
greater  advantage.  A  small  picture  may  be  a 
gem  of  photography  in  its  way,  but  you  in¬ 
stinctively  feel  you  would  like  to  see  it  done 
larger.  Of  course,  you  can  enlarge  by  means 
of  one  of  various  apparatus  on  the  market,  but 
why  make  two  bites  at  a  cherry  ?  The  resulting 
picture  lacks  that  “  quality  ”  and  “  vim  ”  only 
to  be  obtained  by  working  direct.  An  enlarged 
negative  is  another  alternative,  but  that 
requires  a  skill  and  power  of  manipulation  far 
beyond  the  average  amateur,  who  only  requires 
one  or  two  prints  of  the  subject  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in. 

Again,  small  plates  are  “  small  ”  in  price  and 
tend  to  carelessness  and  slipshod  work  ;  whereas 
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a  large  plate  and  its  after  manipulations  gU 
you  to  walk  round  and  study  your  sutl 
consider  every  standpoint — the  final  onew 
selected  only  after  mature  deliberation,  ill 
I  would  like,  while  still  speaking  general 
say  a  word  about  artificial  light.  For  aral 
tural  work  artificial  light  should  never  be  rel 
to  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Though  an  interiefl 
appear  absolutely  dark  to  the  naked  eye, I 
are  always  rays  sufficient  to  act  upon  a  I 
tive  plate  if  time  be  given.  Thus,  mjjj 
of  the  Chester  crypt  had  to  be  focussed 
torch,  consisting  of  a  newspaper  rolle 
lighted  and  held  a  certain  distance  ini 
of  the  camera.  The  plate  was  expose 
five  hours,  and  a  slide  of  the  result  ob>| 
you  will  see  later.  Such  prolonged  exp;  1 
are  not  always  possible,  and  one  is  freqi 
forced  to  employ  some  sort  of  artificia 
Though  I  have  never  employed  it,  I  1 1 
acetylene  gaslight  is  the  best  for  photog) 
purposes,  as  the  spectrum  of  this  light) 
closely  approximates  to  that  of  the  si 
have  invariably  used  electric  arc  lamps  i 
photographing  the  auditoriums  of  tbt 
and  other  dark  interiors.  In  the  case  • 
Hallows  Church,  Lombard -street,  the  ven 
interior  ,  of  which  I  photographed  in  1 
February  last  year,  the  building  wa. 
wired  for  electric  light  and  electric  i 
could  not  be  utilised.  I  therefore  emp  I 
six  lime  boxes,  using  the  oxy-hyo 
light,  the  gas  being  contained  in  poi 
cylinders.  The  resulting  photographs  are  k  I 
on  the  walls  this  evening.  One  light  I  wan  I 
not  to  use  for  architectural  purposes,  anoj 
is  the  one  most  commonly  resorted  to —  I 
fight  magnesium.  Its  use  results  in  a  it 
glare  over  the  objects  nearest  to  the  c; 
and  the  elimination  of  detail  in  the  i 
ground,  so  that  delicate  undercut  c;9 
looks  as  flat  and  formless  as  a  stencil  pill 
on  a  wall. 

Unfailing  patience  and  effort  are  recti 
to  obtain  success  in  architectural  photograj 
One  must  be  prepared  to  work  at  it  ill 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  I  have  sea 
excellent  negatives  by  exposing  plates  ifl 
subdued  light  between  3  a.m.  and  7  a.m.  tl 
as  the  fascination  of  the  work  gets  a  firmeil 
of  the  worker,  so  the  various  difficulties 
overcome  and  in  the  end  practically  disapl 
the  intervening  stages  serving  to  enco:l 
the  earnest  enthusiast.  There  are  obstacul 
be  overcome  undoubtedly,  but  none  ofil 
magnitude  as  cannot  be  surmounted  by  caia 
application. 


Apparatus. 

In  dealing  with  my  remarks  on  photognl 
apparatus  and  photographic  processes,  •§ 
I  include  in  this  paper  for  the  benefit  of  th  1 
you  who  are  or  intend  to  become  arcliitecJ 
photographers,  I  have  endeavoured  to  elinii 
as  far  as  possible  technicalities  or  teclci 
terms,  hoping  that  my  lay  hearers  may! 
understand  and  join  in  the  discussion  whi 
hope  will  arise. 

The  Camera. 


Bearing  in  mind  my  remarks  as  to  size,  I  f  1 
recommend  nothing  less  than  a  whole  platti 
10  by  8  ;  personally,  I  use  a  12  by  10,  and  ill 
a  15  by  12  if  I  could  get  about  with  it  and  ill 
appurtenances  in  a  comfortable  manner,  jg 
camera  should  possess  double  extension  ;  till 
the  “  front  ”  and  “  back  ”  should  )?e  capall 
being  adjusted  by  means  of  a  pinion  and  9 
work,  the  bellows  slightly  tapering  ;  ancl 
“  front  ”  carrying  the  lens  should  hail 
“  rising  movement  ”  and,  better  still,  a  “si  l 
movement”  in  addition.  All  up-to-date  caul 
have  a  “swing-back”  capable  of  two  rfl 
ments,  “to”  and  “from”  the  lens,  a^ 
“  reversing  back  ”  to  carry  the  dark  slid! 
that  oblong  and  upright  pictures  can  bill 
tained.  Some  workers  find  fault  with  I 
“  turntable  ”  ;  they  say  that  “  focussing  ’;j| 
difficulty  in  a  dark  interior — what  fight  thl 
coming  up  through  the  same  from  the  groin  j 
floor  and  detracting  from  the  visibility  on 
image  on  the  “focussing  screen.”  This  ill 
be  so,  but  personally  I  have  found  no  ill 
venience  of  any  moment  up  to  the  presesl 
To  my  mind  the  turntable  has  advanil 
over  the  solid  base  board  ;  it  reduces  the  wji 
of  the  camera,  it  facilitates  your  movertl 
in  finding  the  desired  view,  and  gives  rigl 
to  the  whole  apparatus,  the  latter  a  i|i 
important  feature  when  working  with  lensl 
long  foci  and  in  exposed  positions.  The  t  (I 
stand,  or  tripod  used  with  the  turnta 
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oild  be  folding,  with  a  sliding  leg — two  or 
ee-fold,  if  of  the  right  weight,  is  immaterial ; 

camera  and  tripod  when  set  up  for  use 
mid  not  exceed  5  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  10  in.  in 
ght,  this  being  an  average  sight-line.  A  slow 
ving  spirit-level,  circular  in  shape,  should  be 
id  on  the  “  base  board  ”  of  the  camera  just 
the  side  of  the  front ;  on  the  front  itself  at  the 
'  of  the  side  a  “  plumb  index  ”  should  be 
ced,  and  another  one  on  the  side  of  the 
(ring- back.”  These  three  working  together 
urately  place  beyond  dispute  the  absolute 
ticality  of  the  resulting  photograph. 

Lenses. 

'he  next  thing  to  be  considered,  and  certainly 
most  important  one  concerning  architecture, 
the  lens  or  lenses.  One  lens  will  not  do 
rything  required  of  it;  and,  before  deciding 
it  to  get,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  enthusiast 
consult  someone  well  versed  in  the  matter, 
I,  if  the  pocket  will  allow,  to  purchase  the 
t  make  possible.  Then,  should  your  results 
not  satisfactory,  blame  yourself  and  not  the 
i.  I  hold  no  retainer,  so  cannot  advertise, 

•  whatever  make  is  selected  let  it  be  a  lens 
ing  no  wider  angle  than  65°  for  an  interior 
ject,  whereas  60°  to  65°  is  a  very  pleasing 
ge  for  exteriors  of  buildings, 
f  I  quote  “  focal  lengths  ”  of  lenses  it  will 
sibly  only  tend  to  confuse,  so  I  will  merely 
;e  that  lenses  for  architectural  work  must 
of  the  rectilinear  type  and  possess  great 
ering  power  and  marginal  definition  ;  those 
the  genuine  “  anastigmatic  ”  series  are 
olutely  the  finest  procurable  for  the  purpose, 
am  afraid  I  must  depart  from  my  original 
mtion  to  avoid  “  technical  terms,”  but  I 
e  no  alternative  in  giving  the  following 
biculars.  Where  the  purse  will  allow',  I 
ngly  recommend  the  earnest  worker  to 
cure  a  “  battery  ”  of  lenses  for  his  use ; 
instance,  for  a  whole-plate  camera,  a  6£-in., 
..,  and  12-in.  focal  lengths  ;  for  a  10  by  8 
lera,  an  8  in.,  11-in.  and  14-in.  focal  lengths  ; 
for  a  12  by  10  camera,  a  10-in.,  13-in.,  and 
n.  focal  lengths.  And  to  the  last-named  I 
dd  add  an  8£-in.  lens. 

Focussing. 

he  apparatus  complete,  the  first  operation 
r  the  selection  of  your  view  is  the  “  focussing.” 

1  screen  upon  which  this  is  effected  should 
ruled  into  small  squares,  say,  of  an  inch  ; 

will  facilitate  the  worker  in  composing 
picture.  In  “  focussing  ”  get  your  subject 
lharp  as  you  can,  roughly  so  at  first ;  see 
r  vertical  lines  are  vertical,  and  not,  as 
sometimes  sees,  converging  to  meet  at  some 
it.  Your  “  uprights  ”  not  being  true,  the 
tera  must  be  generally  “  levelled  ”  and  the 
ving-back  ”  manipulated  until  the  said  lines 
vertical,  the  levels  all  working  true  to  each 
3r;  your  picture  should  then  be  dead  “  up- 
it.”  Now  re-focus,  fixing  upon  some  object 
way  between  the  camera  and  the  middle 
pour  subject ;  note  the  appearance  of  the 
le  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  your 
en,  using  the  lens’s  stops  to  bring  the  whole 
v  into  general  sharpness — and  in  archi- 
ural  work  I  have  already  said  it  cannot  be 
sharp. 

Exposure. 

'lie  knowledge  of  the  exposure  to  be 
m  is  only  gained  by  experience  ;  there 
10  fixed  rule,  subjects,  light,  and  shade 
ping  to  an  enormous  degree.  But  bear 
in  mind — always  give  plenty  ;  look  after 
shadows,  the  “  high  lights  ”  will  look 
r  themselves.  Better  “  over-exposure  ”  than 
ider-exposure  ”  ;  the  former  can  be  modified 
evelopment,  but  no  amount  of  development 
give  detail  which  through  “  under-ex- 
ire  ”  is  not  in  the  plate.  Bear  in  mind 
:  each  consecutive  stop  requires  twice  as 
ih  exposure  as  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ng  it. 

Plates. 

hose  having  a  medium  rapidity  will  be 
id  the  most  serviceable,  satisfactory,  and 
j  to  work.  Some  workers  like  one 
re  of  plate,  others  prefer  another ;  personally, 
tlink  the  Imperial  Company’s  or  Elliott’s 
net  give  all  that  is  required  of  them;  but 
ry  plate  used  must  be  “  backed.”  The 
jrenco  in  the  resulting  picture  obtained 
n  a  “backed”  and  an  “unbacked  plate” 
Lost  marked  ;  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  especially 
ire  windows  assert  themselves  in  an  in- 
or,  a  “  backed  ”  plate  is  an  absolute  neces- 
,■  otherwise  “  halation,”  the  bugbear  of 


photography,  will  be  so  evident  as  to  quite 
mar  the  picture,  though  everything  else  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

Developer. 

One  composed  of  pyro,  in  combination 
with  potash  or  soda  as  the  accelerator,  is,  to 
my  idea,  the  best  for  the  class  of  work  under 
consideration.  It  yields,  if  properly  adjusted 
in  its  components,  a  negative  soft  but  vigorous, 
the  class  best  suited  for  printing  in  either 
“  silver  ”  or  “  platinum.”  In  development 
the  watch-words  should  be  “  Detail  first, 
density  afterwards,”  not  the  reverse.  To  obtain 
the  correct  gradation,  keep  your  pyro  down 
to  a  minimum  to  start  with  ;  it  can  easily  be 
increased  as  development  proceeds. 

All  detail  out  and  the  desired  stage  of  density 
reached,  rinse  the  negative  well  and  fix  in  the 
usual  manner — say,  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes — 
in  hypo  1  oz.  to  each  4  oz.  of  water  ;  remove, 
well  wash  under  running  water  for  forty  minutes 
to  an  hour,  drain,  and  stand  to  dry  in  a  place 
free  from  dust  and  draught. 

The  negative,  now  obtained,  when  dried 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  various 
defects,  such  as  pin-holes,  etc.,  remedied,  and 
the  shadows,  if  too  pronounced,  should  be 
strengthened  by  one  of  many  devices,  such  as 
papering,  etc.,  on  the  glass  side. 

Prints. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  numerous  printing 
processes  are  known  to  you  ;  each  one  has  his 
own  particular  idea  in  that  direction.  But 
a  note  on  prints  intended  for  reproduction 
by  the  press  may  not  be  amiss. 

A  print  to  give  the  finest  block  for  repro¬ 
duction  is  the  “  silver  print.”  By  that  I  mean 
that  done  on  one  of  the  various  P.O.P.  papers 
and  toned  with  gold.  I  prefer  that  “toning  ” 
which  includes  the  “  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  ”  ;  the  range  of  tones  and  the 
latitude  it  gives  is  excellent.  The  “  process 
worker  ” — by  that  I  mean  the  “  block  maker’’ 
— likes  a  good,  plucky  “blue-black”  print 
full  of  “  vim  ”  and  “  contrast  ”  ;  it  yields  a 
block  far  superior  to  any  other  class  of  print. 

In  bad  or  dull  weather  one  of  the  numerous 
“  gas-light  papers  ”  must  be  employed  ;  no 
toning  is  required,  the  image  being  developed 
by  one  of  the  various  “  Metol  ”  formulae. 

For  framing  and  keeping  for  show  purposes 
there  is  no  process  equal  to  the  “  carbon  ” 
or  “  platinum,”  but  suitable  negatives  are 
required  to  give  the  finest  results — any  class 
of  negative  will  not  do ;  for  carbon  a  strong, 
plucky  negative,  and  for  platinum  a  soft  but 
vigorous  one. 

My  paper  is  now  ended.  I  am  aware  that 
on  many  points  I  have  only  been  able  to 
touch  briefly  ;  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  or  explain  any  matters 
arising  out  of  the  subject.  I  will  now  submit 
for  your  inspection  some  of  my  slides  from 
negatives  by  Mr.  Ashton  and  myself.  They 
comprise  views  of  buildings  in  England,  Italy, 
France,  etc.,  and  will,  I  hope,  show  what  can  be 
done  in  the  wav  of  architectural  photography 
without  either  faking  ”  or  “  distortion.” 

[At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Dockree 
exhibited  166  slides,  selected  out  of  over 
3,000  made  by  him  from  negatives  taken  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Ashton.  They  illustrated  some 
of  the  possibilities  of  architectural  photography 
and  included  also  sculpture  and  metal-work 
subjects.  The  views  were  splendid  examples 
of  the  photographer’s  art,  many  of  them,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Dockree,  being  taken  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.] 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bulmer  Booth  proposed  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dockree  for  the  very 
interesting  paper,  and  also  for  the  splendid 
photographs.  What  struck  one  so  very  much 
was  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  different 
substances  of  the  object  photographed  were 
rendered.  One  could  see  at  once  whether  it 
was  brasswork,  stone,  or  bronze,  and  so  on 
in  every  case  ;  but  beyond  that  they  could  see 
the  texture  and  the  material  in  the  way  of 
marbles.  The  views  did  not  want  much 
explanation,  for  one  saw  at  once  what  the  sub¬ 
stance  photographed  was.  Perhaps  what  were 
especially  interesting  to  them  were  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  interiors.  Mr.  Dockree  had  spoken 
of  the  photographing  of  interiors  where  there 
was  little  or  no  light,  and  he  had  an  instance  of 
that  early  this  year,  when  a  friend  of  his  and  a 
member  of  the  Association — Mr.  Hemmings, 
who  was  a  very  enthusiastic  photographer — 
went  to  Abbots  Langley.  The  church  there 
was  very  dark,  and,  in  addition,  it  was  a  dull 
day ;  but  Mr.  Hemmings  wanted  to  photograph 


a  Jacobean  pulpit.  They  got  there  about  a 
quarter  to  one  and  obtained  the  keys  of  the 
church,  and,  having  set  up  the  camera,  left 
it  whilst  they  went  to  lunch.  They  returned  in> 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  but  the  light  was  so  bad' 
that  they  could  see  none  of  the  detail  of  the- 
pulpit  with  the  naked  eye.  When,  however, 
the  photograph  was  developed  the  amount  of 
detail  to  be  seen  was  wonderful ;  one  would 
have  supposed  that  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  flooded  with  sunlight.  He  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  art  of  photography 
to  know  how  that  came  about,  but  certainly  the 
print  gave  the  appearance  of  sunlight,  for, 
instead  of  having  a  dull  interior  almost  black, 
it  appeared  to  be  almost  in  sunlight. 

Mr.  Dockree  :  That  shows  its  truthfulness. 
That  opens  up  another  question  as  to  whether 
photography  can  lie.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Booth  said  it  was  certainly  a  revelation 
to  him  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  the  details  of  an  object  in  a  dark  place 
being  reproduced  by  the  camera. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Freeman,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  one  remarkable  thing  about  Mr. 
Dockree’s  work  was  the  amount  of  detail  he 
managed  to  get  in  the  shadows.  Mr.  Dockree 
told  them  to  do  so,  but  he  really  did  not 
give  much  information  as  to  how  it  was  done, 
and  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  many  of  them 
would  like  to  know.  Another  thing  which  struck 
him  was  the  reference  to  long  exposures,  which, 
was  a  thing  many  people  seem  to  be  very  much 
afraid  of.  He  himself  had  never  given  such  a 
long  exposure  as  five  hours,  but  he  had  given  am 
hour.  He  had  been  photographing  interiors 
when  people  had  asked  him  how  long  an  exposure- 
he  was  giving,  and  when  he  told  them  about  an 
hour  they  seemed  quite  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
giving  more  than  about  ten  mimites’  exposure, 
lie  remembered  seeing  some  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  Sandell,  who  said  he  had  left  the  camera, 
up  all  day  and  night,  and  there  was  no  trace  of 
over-exposure  on  his  plates.  A  little  while  ago 
these  plates  seemed  to  be  recommended  a  great 
deal  for  architectural  work,  but  Mr.  Dockree 
had  not  mentioned  them  in  the  course  of  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Ambler  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  P.  Bolas, 
who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Bolas  said  he  had  read  an  advanced 
proof  of  Mr.  Dockree’s  paper,  and  sent  a  number 
of  photographs  of  Westminster  Abbey  tor 
inspection.  He  apologised  for  his  inability, 
through  illness,  to  be  present,  and  said  the  whole 
of  the  views  of  the  Abbey  were  made  from 
points  selected  by  his  firm  ;  but  the  main  diffi¬ 
culty  was  the  general  view,  which  took  them 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  they 
arrived  in  the  street  and  got  to  the  top  of  the 
roof  and  back  again.  The  detail  of  the  cam¬ 
panile  was  a  telephoto,  and  the  interiors  were 
troublesome  and  tedious.  The  building  was 
dark,  but  even  then  the  longest  exposure  did 
not  exceed  one  and  a  half  hours.  Again,  they 
found  that  the  most  handy  flashlight  was  mag¬ 
nesium,  but  the  lamps  one  bought  in  tbe  shops 
were  absolutely  useless.  The  one  they  used 
was  made  to  their  own  design,  and  was  got  out 
of  a  solid  block  of  metal.  In  light  interiors, 
etc.,  they  frequently  only  required  a  puff  or 
two  to  illuminate  dark  corners  and  get  their 
correct  shadows.  As  regarded  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  everyone  knew  the  18°  was  most 
satisfactory  to  use,  but  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred  one  had  to  use  a  9°,  which  covered  an 
angle  of  about  120°. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  had  all 
had  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  and  on  the  wings 
of  his  camera  Mr.  Dockree  had  taken  them  to 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Europe. 
They  could  heartily  congratulate  him  cn  the 
excellent  series  of  modern  work  that  he  had 
shown  that  night.  Apart  from  anything  else, 
he  thought  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
detail  and  the  selection  of  the  points  of  view  in 
all  of  them  were  worthy  of  high  commenda¬ 
tion.  If  this  was  the  result  of  architects  telling 
Mi’.  Dockree  “to  do  the  best”  he  could,  they 
had  not  very  much  to  complain  about.  Mr. 
Dockree  had  touched  upon  a  point  which  was 
a  very  debateable  one — whether  we  should 
illustrate  our  work  by  photographs  or  drawings. 
He  thought  that  executed  work  was  better  shown 
bv  photographs  than  by  drawings.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two — 
they  were  so  absolutely  distinct — and  Mi-.  Dock¬ 
ree  was  very  wise  in  not  pitting  one  against  the 
other,  as  so  many  people  did.  From  his  own 
personal  point  of  view,  he  must  admit  that  a 
great  part  of  the  paper  was  beyond  him.  It 
was  an  excellent  paper  for  those  who  took 
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photographs,  but,  so  tar  as  the  technical  part 
was  concerned,  he  was  rather  lost.  He  felt  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  perfection  which 
photography  had  reached  in  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years,  and  to  the  way  in  which  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects  had  been  treated,  was  to  be 
attributed  in  no  small  degree  the  interest  which 
the  public  took  nowad  ays  in  architecture.  The 
illustrated  papers  gave  photographs  of  country 
and  town  houses  in  a  way  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  was  absolutely  unheard  ot,  and  to  the 
professional  photographers  a  debt  of  gratitude 
was  owing  for  the  way  they  had  popularised 
architecture  amongst  the  people.  He  had  never 
seen  a  better  collection  of  lantern  slides  than 
those  shown,  and  the  way  in  which  absolutely 
black  interiors  had  come  out  was  simply  mar¬ 
vellous.  With  the  vote  of  thanks  he  would  also 
couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Ashton,  who  had  worked 
the  lantern. 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Dockree,  in  reply,  said  the  question  was 
whether  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading  them 
of  the  impersonality  of  photograph  ?  That  was 
the  point — that  it  could  not  be  faked,  or,  if  it 
was  faked,  it  was  open  to  detection.  That  was 
really  the  purport  of  his  paper — as  to  whether 
photography  was  impersonal.  Nobody  was 
more  sorry  than  himself  that  Mr.  Bolas  was  not 
present,  for  there  was  no  lens  made  which  would 
take  120°.  He  was  asked  how  they  got  the 
details,  and  he  could  only  say  that  it  all  came 
back  to  the  one  point — detail  first,  density 
afterwards.  As  to  the  question  of  why  the 
pulpit  came  out,  it  was  one  of  those  things  they 
could  not  understand.  The  plate  itself  was 
more  sensitive  than  the  eye  ;  if  they  could  get 
something  to  focus  and  sufficient  exposure,  and 
proper  development, Jjthey  would  find  something 
there.  He  was  disappointed  that  the  paper 
had  not  produced  some  discussion.  He  came 
down  there  to  learn  something  about  architec¬ 
ture  and  to  teach  something  about  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  he  was  afraid  they  had  both  tailed. 
If  he  could  help  anyone  out  of  a  difficulty,  he 
would  be  glad  to. 

A  member  remarked  that,  whilst  the  slides 
were  being  shown,  a  gentleman  asked  how  the 
colouring  was  produced,  and  Mr.  Dockree  did 
not  answer. 

Mr.  Dockree  said  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  negative.  He  had  not  come  to  teach  slide 
work,  but  some  day,  when  the  Association  had  a 
strong  body  of  photographers,  and  wanted  to 
learn  something  about  slide  work,  then  he  would 
be  glad  to  touch  upon  that. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  November  11,  when 
Mr.  Henman  would  read  a  paper  on  “  Ventila¬ 
tion.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

Visit  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

An  unusual  opportunity  of  viewing  an 
important  London  hospital  induced  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Architectural  Association  to 
arrange  a  special  Saturday  afternoon  visit  on 
the  15th  inst.,  and  a  very  large  attendance 
of  members,  combined  with  what  proved  to 
be  a  deeply  interesting  subject,  more  than 
justified  the  experiment. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital,  like  kindred 
Metropolitan  institutions,  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  its  accommodation  to  cope 
with  increasing  demands ;  but  instead  of 
removing  to  a  more  spacious  site,  the 
Governors  elected  to  acquire  surrounding 
property,  in  order  to  extend  existing 
premises,  and  it  was  of  these  recently  com¬ 
pleted  additions  that  an  inspection  was  made, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  architect,  Mr.  A. 
Saxon  Snell.  In  an  early  stage  of,  the  new 
work  we  gave  a  historical  “note”  of  the 
site,*  but,  in  order  to  convey  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  the  completed  scheme,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  recall  that  the  hospital  now 
occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  triangular 
plot  bordered  by  Chandos-street,  Agar-street, 
and  King  William-street.  Amongst  many 
buildings  cleared  away  was  Toole’s  Theatre, 
latterly  the  home  of  the  Beef  Steak  Club,  at 
which  time  the  hospital  stood  principally 
upon  the  Agar-street  front.  The  new  build¬ 
ings  on  the  Chandos-street,  or  north,  front 
chiefly  consist  of  a  large  nurses’  home,  whilst 
the  old  and  new  blocks  fronting  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  thoroughfares,  comprise  wards, 
administrative  and  other  hospital  depart¬ 
ments.  The  central  part  of  the  site  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  large  tower,  containing  the  main 
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staircase,  automatic  electric  lifts,  chimney 
shaft,  and  isolation  wards.  Cross  ventilated 
bridges  give  access  to  the  respective  floors 
of  the  surrounding  blocks,  which  are  again 
connected  with  one  another  by  iron  stairs 
and  landings  -at  the  ends  of  the  wards,  thus 
producing  a  ready  means  of  escape  from  fire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  basemen*  -accom¬ 
modates  the  out-patients’  department,  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  and  satisfactorily  lighted. 
More  accident  cases  are  treated  here  than  at 
any  other  London  hospital,  and  ample  provi¬ 
sion  is  now  made  for  their  reception  and 
rapid  disposal.  The  casualty  department  is 
entered  at  the  south-east  angle  facing 
Strand,  and  is  so  schemed  that  a  cab  can 
draw  up  at  the  doors  of  two  top-lighted 
theatres,  which  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
surgeons’  consulting  rooms,  and  with  the 
central  stairs  and  lifts.  Baths  of  various 
kinds  are  also  found  on  this  floor,  the 
practical  details  of  which  are  well  considered. 

The  ground  floor,  generally  speaking,  con¬ 
sists  of  staff  quarters  and  administrative 
departments.  The  next  three  floors  in  the 
new,  and  four  stories  in  the  old,  building 
contain  wards  which  are  planned  very  much 
in  the  usual  way,  with  scullery  and  small 
ward  in  the  middle  and  sanitary  annexes 
at  each  end.  The  maximum  number  of  beds 
is  265,  of  which  100  are  located  in  the  exten¬ 
sion.  On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  new  building 
the  operating  and  lecture  theatres,  clinical 
laboratory  and  X-ray  rooms  are  well  placed. 
The  fittings  throughout  these,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  departments,  are  of  teak,  very  suitably 
designed.  In  .  the  operating  theatre  the 
students  are  located  in  a  balcony  surround¬ 
ing  the  working  table,  and  yet  are  in  closer 
touch  with  the  actual  operation,  leaving  the 
floor  space  clear  for  surgeons  and  assistants. 
This  is  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanley  Boyd, 
one  of  the  chief  surgeons  of  the  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  details  very  great  thought 
and  attention  has  been  given,  and,  in  many 
instances,  departure  made  from  the  usual 
forms  of  construction.  Foremost  of  these 
is  the  ward  floors,  where  a  boarded  finish  is 
dispensed  with,  and  a  linoleum  laid  direct 
upon  the  concrete.  The  windows  on  the 
King  William-street  front  are  glazed  with 
an  opaque  material,  set  in  a  series  of  Touvred 
casements,  controlled  and  regulated  by  a 
simple  mechanical  contrivance,  specially 
devised  by  the  architect  to  prevent  over¬ 
looking  from  the  windows  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  The  ventilation,  although 
occasionally  in  the  nature  of  experiment,  is 
on  simple,  natural  lines ;  no  mechanical- 
system  is  provided. 

It  was  generally  observed  that,  considering 
the  drawbacks  of  such  a  site,  the  architect 
has  produced  a  very  successful  scheme, 
making  full  use  of  the  limited  area  at  dis¬ 
posal.  The  general  information  which  he 
willingly  gave  to  the  members,  and  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  hospital  buildings, 
were  much  appreciated. 
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MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Beaumont,  the  President  of  the  Manchester 
Architectural  Society,  delivered  an  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session.  A  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  address  was  occupied 
with  points  of  local  interest  ;  but  we  print  those 
portions  of  the  address  which  referred  to 
subjects  of  more  general  interest.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  referring  to  the  possibility 
of  interesting  persons  outside  the  profession, 
Mr.  Beaumont  said  : — 

“  Many  advantages  are  offered,  as  I  said  in 
my  address  last  year,  to  members  joining  our 
Society,  but  I  think  it  is  well  worth  considering 
whether  we  could  not  make  our  Society  still 
more  useful  by  extending  its  advantages  and 
trying  to  interest  those  who  although  not 
members  of  a  profession,  yet  take  some  interest 
in  our  art.  The  more  the  public  are  induced  to 
take  some  interest  in  architecture,  the  better,  I 
am  convinced,  it  will  be  for  our  profession,  and 
1  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  invite  men  out¬ 
side  our  members  to  attend  our  meetings  when 
papers  are  read.  Judging  by  the  success  which 
has  attended  Professor  Capper’s  excellent 
public  lectures  on  architecture  at  Owens 
College,  I  feel  sure  that  if  a  really  interesting 
series  of  papers  could  be  arranged  for  our 
sessional  meetings,  or  we  could  organise  a  series 
of  lectures  on  architecture  similar  to  the 
*  Addresses  to  Craftsmen  ’  being  given  by  Mr. 


Glazier  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Ar' 
people  invited  to  attend  them,  we  shoi 
doing  a  useful  work.  It  is  to  societies  liU 
that  the  public  should  be  led  to  look  for  ii 
t  ion  in  architecture  and  the  allied  arts,  esp 
in  provincial  towns  where  facilities  f< 
study  of  architecture  are  not  easily  oli 
elsewhere;  and  if  we  could  offer  them 
means  for  the  study  of  these  arts  I  . 
believe  these  means  would  be  taken  advi 
of,  and  the  public  would  be  led  to  a  1 
appreciation  of  our  profession.  It  wouli 
great  public  benefit  if,  in  all  towns  post 
an  art  gallery,  the  municipal  authorities. I 
devote  a  portion  of  it  to  the  formation 
architectural  gallery  or  museum,  whe  j 
means  of  casts  and  drawings  and  re  prod' 
of  examples  of  the  various  styles  of  arch  it 
the  history  of  architecture  might  be  1 
from  its  earliest  days.  In  such  a  museu 
there  might  be  a  collection  of  building  ma 
where  the  art  student  and  workman  wo 
able  to  study  the  characters  and  method!  I 
of  such  materials,  and  more  especially  spq 
of  those  materials  the  most  suitable  fort 
the  locality.  In  it  should  also  be  preset 
means  of  drawings  and  models,  a  record  d 
ancient  buildings  which  in  so  many  towr 
in  the  course  of  events  to  be  cleared  a 
make  room  for  town  improvements  andi 
sions.  .  , 

“There  are  very  few  places  outside  . 
where  the  art  student  has  facilities  for  si 
his  art  from  actual  examples,  and  it  isi 
few  who  can  spare  the  time  and  expi 
frequent  visits  to  London  for  this  purpq 
is  only  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the! 
in  matters  of  art  that  we  can  expect  t< 
such  a  museum  successful,  and  it  shouldl 
of  the  duties  of  our  society  to  make  the  a 
I  feel  sure  that  in  making  such  an  atten 
should  have  the  sympathy  and  hear 
operation  of  the  members  of  the  Commi 
the  Municipal  School  of  Art.  This  Con 
have  taken  an  excellent  step  in  foun 
collection  of  architectural  subjects  at  thd 
of  Art  in  Cavendish -street,  but  to  be  o: 
use  to  the  public  it  should  be  on  a  larg1' 
and  housed  in  a  more  central  position. 

“  In  Dublin  there  is  an  excellent  col 
in  the  Art  Gallery  of  examples  illustrati 
only  of  early  Irish  architecture,  but  also  ol 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  Europe. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  a  nj 
gallery  is  built  in  Manchester,  our  Corpl 
will  be  able  to  provide  for  an  archil 
gallery  and  museum.  At  the  right  timoR 
be  the  duty  of  our  Society  to  take  the  mal 
and  to  persuade  the  authorities  of  the  J 
ance  of  carrying  it  out.  H 

“  A  subject  which  has  again  received! 
considerable  amount  of  attention  frc‘1 
profession  during  the  last  twelve  monthji 
on  which  I  spoke  pretty  fully  in  my  ^ 
address  last  year.  I  refer  to  the  queaJ 
registration  of  architects,  or,  I  wouldll 
call  it,  the  compulsory  qualificatal 
architects.  I 

“  The  question  of  the  meaning  of  tl| 
‘  qualified  architect  ’  was  brought  to  m;| 
some  few  months  ago.  A  young  architii 
practising  in  Manchester,  came  to  tell  il 
he  was  applying  for  a  public  appointmel 
that  one  of 'the  conditions  of  the  appol 
was  that  the  applicant  should  be  a  ‘fully  c  l 
architect,’  and  he  wished  to  consult  mi 
what  that  meant.  I  told  him  there  i 
such  legally  recognised  term.  I  supil 
meant  that  he  must  De  a  member  of  thl 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ;  but  til 
certainly  not  confer  upon  him  any  legal  J 
call  himself  a  qualified  architect  ;  if  i  I 
would  exclude  a  very  large  number  of  n  I 
occupy  the  highest  positions  in  our  prol 
but  who  are  not  members  of  the  Institu  | 
“  I  frankly  confess  that  my  feelingil 
matter  is  that  any  man  before  he  is  all.! 
call  himself  a  qualified  architect  shorn 
passed  compulsory  examinations  which 
show  that  he  is  entitled  to  use  the  term,  £, 
no  architect  should  be  eligible  for  a 
appointment  until  he  is  duly  qualified.  . 

“  During  the  past  year  alterations  ha; 
made  in  our  Articles  of  Association  with 
to  facilitating  the  alliance  of  neigh 
societies  of  architects  to  our  own  socie 
under  these  new  provisions  the  Blackp 
Fylde  Architectural  Association  have  1 
allied  to  our  society.  This  is  a  most  inn 
event  in  our  history,  and  it  is  to  be  hop 
it  will  lead  to  further  alliances.  Til 
architects  bind  themselves  together  for) 
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pport  and  assistance,  the  stronger  they  will 

some  as  a  profession.  There  must  be  a  large 
tnber  of  architects  practising  in  towns  com- 
sed  in  our  district  who  would  for  many 
sons  find  it  beneficial  to  belong  to  a  society 
h  as  ours.  I  feel  convinced  that  before 
ny  years  are  passed  Manchester  will  become 
mry  important  centre  for  the  education  of 
hitectural  students,  and  that  the  training 
ich  will  be  given  at  the  Manchester  School  of 
ihitecture  will  draw  students  from  all  parts 
-he  district.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  learn 
t  a  very  fair  number  of  students  have 
ered  this  session  for  the  degree  course  as 
1  as  for  the  ordinary  classes.  There  is  no 
bt  in  my  mind  that,  for  a  student  who  can 
rd  it,  the  best  course  he  can  take  is  to  enter 
the  degree  course  ;  this  will  take  him  three 
rs  after  he  has  passed  his  matriculation.  He 
uld  be  articled  from  the  commencement  to 
le  practising  architect,  and  during  the  time 
s  studying  at  the  university  he  should  pass 
his  spare  time  in  the  office.  The  first  year 
time  will  be  taken  up  very  largely  with  his 
ses,  but  during  the  second  and  third  years  he 
have  some  time  to  spend  in  the  office  ;  if  lie 
rticled  for  four  years,  his  last  year  will  be 
it  entirely  in  the  office.  Such  a  course  as 
will  be  an  excellent  training,  combining 
;  will  both  theoretical  and  practical  teaching, 
the  end  of  his  four  years’  course,  he  will  be 
1  to  take  his  B.A.  degree,  and  will  be 
npted  from  passing  the  Intermediate 
ninations  of  the  R.I.B.A.  The  range  of 
ies  through  which  he  will  have  passed  will 
her  help  him  very  considerably  in  pre- 
ng  for  the  final  examination  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
When  one  sees  the  enormous  advantages 
le  matter  of  education  which  are  now  open 
architectural  students,  one  cannot  help  an 
ous  feeling  and  a  strong  feeling  of  regret 
;  such  advantages  were  not  to  be  obtained 
ne’s  younger  days.  It  is  a  perfect  treat  to 
through  the  curricula  of  the  Architectural 
iciation  and  to  see  the  variety  of  subjects 
which  instruction  is  given — perspective, 
e  and  solid  geometry,  Greek  and  Roman 
itecture  and  classic  ornament,  principles 
uilding,  construction,  medieval  and  renais- 
e  architecture,  elementary  physics  as 
icablo  to  building,  drawing  and  design, 
ire  and  application  of  materials,  construe - 
1  hygiene,  ventilation  and  heating,  profes- 
il  practice,  land  surveying,  quantity  survey¬ 
modelling,  water  colours,  sketching  and 
Juring,  etc.,  etc.  This  long  list  shows 
t  an  enormous  variety  of  subjects  an 
itect  is  expected  to  have  some  knowledge 
•nd  makes  one  think  that  this  life  is  almost 
short  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  requisite 
lake  a  successful  career  in  our  profession. 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  Association  is  that 
intry  members  ’  may  send  in  designs  to 
classes  of  design  by  post,  and  the  visitors 
3  their  criticisms  upon  the  drawings.  This, 
nk,  would  be  a  useful  line  for  our  Education 
m  it  tee  to  take  up  in  respect  of  our  country 
ents. 

The  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  have  had  under 
ideration  for  some  time  a  scheme  for 
tided  architectural  education,  and  a  very 
lg  committee  has  been  engaged  formulating 
scheme  ;  no  doubt,  before  very  long  we  shall 
ve  official  intimation  of  this. 

A  very  important  resolution,  and  one  that 
Id  be  generally  known  by  architects,  was 
3d  this  year  by  the  general  body  of  the 
B.A.,  that  after  December  31,  1906, 

mce  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Institute 
,  except  under  special  circumstances,  be 
ined  to  Associates  or  those  who  have  passed 
examination  qualifying  for  Associateship. 

No  doubt,  this  decision  will  materially  help 
icrease  the  numbers  of  the  Fellows,  for 
3  must  be  many  practising  architects  who 

I  put  off  joining  the  R.I.B.A.  till  a  more 
enient  or  less  busy  season,  knowing  that 

II  probability  they  would  be  accepted  on 
ication.  It  will,  however,  be  a  very 
rent  matter  if  a  man  is  obliged  to  pass 
xaniination  before  being  admitted.  How 
y  of  us'  who  are  busily  employed  in  our 
tice  could  find  time  or  be  disposed  to  prepare 
■nd  pass  an  examination  ? 

During  the  last  year  many  important 
itectural  schemes  have  been  decided  upon 
.ighout  the  country  ;  the  commencement 
le  building  of  the  cathedral  at  Liverpool 
been  made,  and  during  the  next  few  years 
lall  be  able  to  watch  the  growth  of  a  great 
under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  greatest 
;  church  architects,  in  conjunction  with  a 


young  architect  who  bears  the  honoured  name 
of  his  grandfather,  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott. 
The  appointment  of  an  architect  to  carry  out 
important  extensions  to  the  national  building, 
the  British  Museum,  has  been  decided,  and,  in 
connexion  with  this  appointment,  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  the  assistance  of  the  Royal 
Institute  was  asked  by  the  Government. 

“  But  more  closely  concerning  ourselves,  the 
long-discussed  question  of  a  new  infirmary  for 
Manchester  has  been  decided  upon.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  our  colleague,  Mr.  Brooke,  on  his 
success  in  the  competition  which  took  place. 

“  Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  will  see  with  regret 
the  removal  of  the  old  infirmary  from  the  central 
position  in  our  city  which  it  has  for  so  many 
years  occupied.  Its  black  and  grimy  walls 
have  been  known  to  most  of  us  all  our  lives,  and 
we  shall  miss  them  when  they  have  gone. 
Despite  its  blackness,  there  is  a  dignity  in  its 
design  which,  favoured  by  a  splendid  situation, 
has  endeared  it  to  all  of  us,  but,  independently 
of  the  question  of  convenience  or  inconvenience 
of  working,  we  shall  all,  I  think,  agree  that  it 
is  better  to  have  the  infirmary  built  in  the 
comparatively  healthy  air  of  Oxford -road. 

“  An  important  question  which  will  before 
long  have  to  be  decided  is  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  site  when  the  old  buildings  are  re¬ 
moved.  My  own  feeling  is  that  it  should  be 
left  as  an  open  space  entirely  unbuilt  upon, 
possibly  laid  down  partly  with  grass  and  planted 
with  trees  which,  if  the  air  of  Piccadilly  is  so 
good  as  some  of  the  doctors  have  told  us  it  is, 
should  thrive  well  there.  On  this  space  I 
would  reserve  positions  for  statues  of  those  of 
our  townsmen  who  are  considered  worthy  of 
this  honour  and  of  other  public  men.  If  this 
large  space  were  left  open,  and  much  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  properties  rebuilt,  Manchester  would 
possess  one  of  the  finest  squares  in  the  world. 

“  Our  old  city  certainly  wants  some  brighten¬ 
ing  up  ;  it  has  in  many  parts  of  it  only  a  second- 
rate  appearance,  its  streets  are  mostly  too 
narrow,  and  although  during  the  last  few  years 
a  large  part  of  it  has  been  rebuilt,  yet  for  the 
most  part,  especially  in  our  principal  street,  with 
a  few  exceptions  the  buildings  are  old  and  dirty. 
It  is  a  very  serious  question  what  materials 
should  be  used  for  new  buildings  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  we  have  in  Manchester,  although 
this  atmosphere  has  doubtless  improved  im¬ 
mensely  since  the  use  of  hydraulic  and  electric 
power  took  the  place  of  steam  power,  which 
required  boilers  and  large  chimneys  belching 
out  their  black  smoke  continuously.  All 
materials  get  dirty,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  streets  such  as  Market-street  the  best 
materials  to  use  for  facing  the  buildings  is 
cement,  on  condition  that  the  Corporation 
have  authority  to  compel  owners  to  paint  them 
every  two  years.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  objected 
that  this  would  be  very  expensive  to  owners, 
but  I  do  not  think  so  ;  the  interest  on  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  initial  cost  between  a  stone  front 
or  a  brick  and  terra-cotta  front  and  a  cement 
front  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  for 
the  painting.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  considered 
rather  a  heathen  for  suggesting  this,  but  I 
believe  if  it  were  carried  out  our  streets  would 
be  lighter  and  brighter  and  cleaner  and 
healthier  than  they  are  at  present.  Cement, 
if  properly  used,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate, 
though  generally  not  a  very  desirable,  material 
for  building  purposes.  It  should  be  treated  as  a 
plastic  substance  and  not  used  as  a  mere  imita¬ 
tion  of  stone.  Mouldings  should  be  small  and 
refined,  and  ornamental  panels  and  decoration 
can  be  freely  used  if  not  made  to  look  construc¬ 
tional  ;  a  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  it  is  that 
by  continual  coats  of  paint  the  mouldings  get 
distorted  and  destroyed. 

“  The  narrowness  of  our  streets  is  becoming 
a  very  serious  matter  now  that  they  are  so 
much  used  by  electric  tramcars.  It  often  strikes 
me,  when  standing  at  some  of  the  busy,  crossings 
— as,  for  instance,  where  Corporation -street  and 
Cross-street  meet  Market-street — whether  light 
bridges  for  foot  passengers  could  not  be  erected, 
which,  if  well  designed,  might  be  picturesque 
objects  in  our  streets. 

“  A  deplorable  cause  of  ugliness  in  some  of 
our  streets  is  the  necessity  for  many  of  the 
buildings  having  to  be  kept  low  or  mutilated  on 
account  of  owners  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  being  possessors  of  certain  rights  of  light. 
The  difficulties  in  connexion  with  this  matter 
have  been  very  great  in  the  past,  but,  since  the 
judgment  in  the  Colle’s  case,  I  think  the  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  minimised  in  the  future.  Prob¬ 
ably  before  long  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 


Surveyors’  Institute  and  the  R.I.B.A.  may 
become  law,  and  we  shall  then  have  some 
definite  points  to  work  to. 


SHEFFIELD  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS 
AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  following  is  the  greater  portion  of  the 
opening  address  delivered  last  week  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Winder,  the  President  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors  :  — 

“  There  are  at  present  no  burning  questions 
affecting  us  professionally  ;  registration,  having 
been  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  should,  I  think,  be  treated  by  us  as 
sub  judice,  especially  as  most  of  the  allied 
societies  have  expressed  their  opinions  upon 
it,  and  have  nominated  representatives  upon 
the  Committee  which  the  Institute  has  formed 
to  consider  it. 

“  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  our  members  the  importance  of  loyalty 
to  the  principal  representative  bodies  of  our 
profession.  I  believe,  however,  such  loyalty 
would  be  better  assured  were  we  properly 
represented  on  the  councils  of  tliese  institutions. 
For  some  years  past  our  Society  has  not  been 
represented  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  BritishlArchitects — a  state  of  things  which, 
we  feel,  should  not  continue.  * 

“  The  Institute  is  capable  of  even  greater 
usefulness  than  at  present.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  it  leaves  the  Competitions  Reform 
Association  to  do  work  which  I  think  should  be 
done  by  the  Institution.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  our  then  president,  Mr.  Reginald  Fowler, 
expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  soon  be 
allied  to  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  but  this 
desirable  alliance  is  still  unaccomplished. 
We  could  be  of  mutual  assistance  to  each  other, 
and  at  this  time  we  need  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  to  resist  encroachments  which  are 
being  daily  made  upon  our  duties  by  members 
of  other  professions — witness  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  plans  recently  drawn  and  deposited 
by  a  judge,  whose  own  profession  is  protected 
by  law  against  amateur  encroachments. 

“  Last  year  I  expressed  my  views  upon  the 
administration  of  by-laws  by  local  authorities, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  in  no 
way  modified  such  views.  A  suggestion  was 
recently  made  that  the  Corporation  should  nomi¬ 
nate  a  Court  of  Appeal,  to  which  aggrieved 
property  owners  could  have  easy  access.  If 
such  Court  were  properly  constituted  it  might 
do  valuable  work.  It  should,  however,  consist 
of  sensible  men  who  would  not  take  the  usual 
official  and  erroneous  view  that  property  owners, 
builders,  and  even  architects  and  surveyors, 
are  continually  attempting  to  evade  the  law 
and  to  scamp  their  work.  What  we  ask  is 
that  councillors  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
and  that  common  sense  and  uniformity  should 
be  exercised  in  the  administration  of  the  by-laws. 

“  We  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  proposed 
new  by-laws,  but  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Town  Clerk  that  we  shall  be  consulted  before 
these  are  finally  put  forward. 

“  Has  not  the  time  fully  arrived  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  by-laws  and  of  local  and  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  new  streets  and 
buildings  ?  At  the  present  time  one’s  knowledge 
needs  to  be  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  daring 
property  owner  who  attempts  to  take  advantage 
(save  the  mark)  of  the  London  Lands  Registra¬ 
tion  Act  of  1899,  with  its  three  hundred  and 
odd  rules.  Why,  for  example,  should  Chapel - 
en-le-Frith,  which  embraces  an  extensive 
country  district,  require  rooms  of  greater 
height  than  Sheffield,  with  its  slums  and  smoke  ? 

It  is  with  grim  satisfaction  that  I  have  read 
the  remarks  of  urban  and  city  officials  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Model  By-laws  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  ;  an  application 
which  we  are  told  renders  it  impossible  for 
urban  authorities  and  corporations  to  compete 
with  builders  and  private  enterprise  in  the 
erection  of  artisan  dwellings  ;  a  result  which, 

I  am  sure,  none  of  us  regret,  professionally  or 
as  ratepayers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
section  of  the  Sheffield  Corporation  still  adheres 
to  the  policy  of  providing  artisan’s  dwellings, 
but  I  am  thankful  to  see  that  this  question  lfas 

*  Presidents  of  allied  societies  are,  ex  officio ,  eligible 
as  members  of  the  E.I.B.A.  Council  if  they  are  Fellows 
of  the  Institute,  but  the  number  of  seats  available  (by 
the  constitution  of  the  council)  Is  not  equal  to  the 
number  of  the  allied  societies,  consequently  it  is  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  majority  of  votes.  This,  we 
think,  might  and  should  be  altered.  But  if  a  society 
elects  a  President  who  is  not  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
it  debars  itself  from  representation  by  its  own  act. — Ed.’ 
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been  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics, 
and  that  those  men  of  each  party  whose  opinions 
we  value  most  highly  are  giving  the  subject 
careful  and  fair  consideration,  apart  from  party 
interests.  The  provision  of  dwellings  for 
artisans  by  corporations,  as  at  present  carried 
out,  is  totally  unnecessary  and  extravagant. 
The  private  capitalist  does,  and  will,  if  given 
fair  play,  provide  more  than  enough  of  such 
dwellings  at  a  reasonable  cost,  as  witness  the 
ridiculous  fiasco  at  a  Local  Government  inquiry 
held  in  a  neighbouring  town.  After  the 
inspector  had  been  assured  of  the  great  need 
for  corporation -provided  artisans’  dwellings, 
evidence  was  given  that  something  like  four 
hundred  of  the  cottages  in  that  town  were 
unoccupied. 

“  The  provision  of  cottages  for  the  extreme 
poor  is  quite  another  matter,  and  none  of 
us  will  grudge  those  even  if  provided  at  an 
apparent  loss.  Ordinary  cottages  are  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out  in  less  than  one  hundred  years. 
This  is  fortunate,  as  long  before  that  time  has 
elapsed  most  of  them  are  out  of  date,  sanitarily 
and  otherwise,  and  very  many  of  them  are 
then  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  city.  This  will 
be  even  more  so  in  the  future,  as  the  extension 
of  rapid  transit  in,  around,  and  (I  hope  before 
long)  far  outside  of  our  towns  and  cities  will 
solve  the  artisans’  dwellings  question.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  extreme  poor  should  be 
catered  for  by  the  erection  of  one-story  wood 
and  galvanised  iron  huts  upon  land  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  corporations.  These  have  a  life 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  I  am  assured 
by  those  who  have  lived  in  them  that  they  are 
very  comfortable.  If  properly-protected  wood 
is  used,  the  fear  of  lire  should  be  almost  nil, 
and,  if  fire  did  occur,  there  would  be  little 
danger  with  single-story  buildings.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  these 
huts  might  be  destroyed  and  new  ones  erected 
in  more  convenient  positions.  The  increased 
value  of  the  sites  would  often  show  a  good 
profit  on  the  transaction. 

“  Last  year  I  drew  attention  to  the  danger  of 
the  heavy  trades  being  driven  from  Sheffield 
through  the  administration  of  the  by-laws, 
but  a  far  more  probable  cause  of  this  is  the 
awful  increase  in  our  rates  ;  an  increase  largely 
consequent  upon  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
Sheffield  is  keeping  ahead  of  most  other  towns 
and  cities  in  the  amount  to  which  its  rates  are 
mortgaged.  A  further  loan  of  270,000Z.  is  to 
be  asked  for  in  addition  to  the  five  and  three- 
quarter  million  pounds  we  already  owe.  The 
President  of  the  Auctioneers’  Institution  in 
his  very  able  address  informed  his  hearers  that 
Sheffield  is  indebted  to  about  10£.  per  head  of 
population,  but  it  perhaps  puts  it  more  graphi¬ 
cally  to  say  that  it  is  indebted  to  the  extent  of 
probably  501.  per  ratepayer,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  asking  for  power  to  increase  that  indebted¬ 
ness  by  another  61.  or  SI.  per  ratepayer.  The 
payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  these 
loans  constitutes  a  very  serious  burden  upon 
property,  and  although  we  are  constantly  told 
that  part  of  this  debt  has  been  incurred  for 
profit-earning  concerns  (profits,  by  the  way,  to 
be  earned  from  the  unfortunate  debtors,  the 
ratepayers),  we  know  that  other  parts  are  for 
work  which  has  since  become  more  or  less  obso¬ 
lete,  and  some  of  which  has  actually  been  re¬ 
placed  by  work  paid  for  out  of  later  loans. 
Those  of  us  who  are  daily  dealing  with  values  of 
property  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  position  which  is  being  created 
throughout  England  and  Wales  by  this  second 
national  debt,  a  debt  which  now  amounts  to 
almost  three  hundred  and  forty-three  millions. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Public  Loan 
Commissioners  are  making  a  decided  stand 
against  further  increases.  I  believe  the  present 
*  slump  ’  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  for  some 
years  past  we  have,  in  addition  to  our  incomes, 
been  spending  vast  sums  of  borrowed  money, 
+  nn  ai-titir-ia!  nrnsnfirit.v  :  and  whilst 


thus  creating  an  artificial  prosperity  ;  and  whilst 
perhaps  delaying  the  periodical  visit  of  bad 
trade,  leading  to  a  far  greater  depression  in  the 
end.  In  proof  of  this  the  demand  for  building 
land  is  less  at  the  present  time  than  I  have 
known  it  during  an  experience  of  a  third  of  a 
century. 

“  Last  year  I  suggested  the  desirability  of  the 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors 
undertaking  the  chronicling  of  the  names  of 
architects  of  old  and  new  buildings  in  Sheffield. 
I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
this  being  done  from  noting  how  seldom  the 
architect’s  name  appears  in  notices  of  new  build¬ 
ings  in  the  daily  press,  even  where  such  notice 
is  illustrated  by  the  architect’s  own  drawings; 


I  also”  mentioned  the  work  which  we  might  do 
towards  the  preservation  of  archaeological  facts 
and  drawings,  and  although  our  Society  has 
done  nothing  towards  this,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  a  local  branch  of  ‘  The  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty  ’ 
has  been  formed. 

“  A  question  which  concerns  us  as  surveyors 
and  valuers  is  that  of  street  dedication  charges, 
and  of  the  costly  way  in  which  road-making  is 
done,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  imposed  upon  the 
owner.  During  the  past  year  I  have  come  across 
the  two  following  cases.  A  person  paid  700Z. 
for  an  old  property  abutting  upon  two  streets — 
he  received  an  account  from  the  Corporation  for 
217 1.,  or  almost  one-third  of  the  price  he  had 
paid  for  the  property,  this  being  dedication 
charges  upon  one  of  the  streets.  Another  owner 
with  four  cottages  showing  a  gross  rental  of 
70 1.  per  annum,  was  mulcted  in  about  two 
years’  gross  rent.  Each  street  was  made  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
probably  31.  per  lineal  yard,  and  has  since  been 
maintained  by  the  owner.  These  are  but  two 
out  of  scores  of  cases,  but  they  are  particularly 
hard  upon  the  owners  from  the  fact  that  each 
property  abuts  upon  two  streets.  It  is  patent 
to  every  one  that  cottage  propert’es  do  not 
require  frontages  to  two  streets,  and  that  the 
second  street  in  each  case  must  have  been 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  is  an  idea  amongst  certain  of 
our  citizens  that  the  ownership  of  property  is  a 
crime  to  be  punished  wherever  possible  by  the 
infliction  of  charges  in  one  form  or  another, 
but  we,  as  experts  in  property,  should  do  our 
best  to  educate  them  out  of  this,  remembering 
that  those  who  are  most  hardly  hit  by  these 
grossly  extravagant  dedication  charges  are  the 
thrifty  lower  middle-classes,  and  the  careful 
working-man,  who  has  often  invested  the  whole 
of  his  savings  in  the  purchase  of  a  home,  only 
to  find  that  his  thrift  has  landed  him  in  serious 
financial  difficulties. 

“  The  Bill  recently  before  Parliament  for  the 
taxation  of  ground  values  deserves  careful 
consideration  by  us.  Its  supporters  claim  that 
it  is  needed  to  counteract  the  holding  over  of 
ground  by  land-owners  with  a  view  to  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  an  increased  price.  This  is  fallacious, 
as  such  holding  over  seldom  occurs.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the 
Bill,  should  it  become  law,  will  be  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  what  is  building  land.  Six  years  ago 
a  client  of  mine  was  compelled  to  pay  Succession 
Duty  (in  itself  a  heavy  tax  on  land)  at  building 
land  valuation  upon  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land, 
which  my  brother  and  I  rightly  contended  was 
merely  agricultural  land  ;  and  although  I  have 
advertised  this  land,  I  have  not  received  half  a 
dozen  applications  for  building  plots  upon  it, 
and  more  eligible  land  abutting  and  near  it  has 
just  been  sold  by  public  auction  at  about  one- 
third  the  value  put  upon  mine  by  Somerset 
House.  Had  this  Bill  become  law  six  years 
ago  my  client  would  by  now  have  paid  six  years’ 
rates,  at  Building  land  value,  for  land  for  which 
there  is  no  demand,  and  which  is  let  at  about 
twenty -six  shillings  per  acre  per  annum.  Any 
legislation  which  tends  to  reduce  the  open  spaces 
in  and  around  our  centres  of  population  will  be 
as  injurious  to  public  health  as  Pitt’s  Window 
Tax,  and  such  must  be  the  result  should  the 
Bill  become  law,  as  the  authorities  must  in 
fairness  tax  all  open  land  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  rating  surveyor  can  possibly  ticket 
‘  Building  land,’  including  commons,  parks, 
recreation  grounds,  squares,  and  those  valuable 
adjuncts  to  our  large  towns  and  cities,  the  old- 
fashioned  gardens  of  mansions. 

“  As  architects  and  surveyors  we  should  be 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  universal  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  metric  system.  This  has  been  largely 
adopted  in  other  countries,  and  although  strongly 
recommended  by  our  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
we  are  too  conservative  or  too  conceited  to 
follow  suit.  Our  commerce  is  suffering  in 
consequence,  and  all  who  have  to  make  much 
use  of  figures  lose  valuable  time  by  the  present 
system.  Our  valuations,  estimates,  and  quanti¬ 
ties  would  be  more  readily  calculated  in  deci¬ 
mals.  The  Ordnance  Surveyors  have  recognised 
this,  and  have  adopted  decimals  in  showing  the 
contents  upon  the  new  ordnance  maps.  I 
think  we  should  support  the  Bill  which  is  being 
promoted  to  introduce  the  system  univers¬ 
ally.  ■  •  . 

“  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  acceptance 
by  Somerset  House  of  valuations  for  probate 
made  by  persons  who  are  totally  incompetent 
to  make  a  fair  valuation,  but  who  do  this  work 


at  prices  which  a  properly  qualified  man  can 
possibly  afford  to  do. 

“  Li  conclusion,  I  had  intended  to  say  so- 
thing  upon  the  valuations  submitted  by  7 
nesses  in  arbitrations,  etc.,  but  after  a  cars 
comparison  of  the  reports  of  numerous  caa 
find  umpires  and  juries  have  discovered  th; 
fair  value  can  generally  be  arrived  at  by  tal 
the  average  between  the  amounts  given  by 
valuers  on  each  side ;  and  as  the  figures  f 
which  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  coni 
such  examples  as  the  following,  taken  aln 
at  random — 


Valuation  on 
Purchaser’s 
behalf. 
£13,808 
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Valuation  on 
behalf  of 
Vendor. 

£20,108 
1,301 
3,125 

12.594  950 

4,392  1,562 

3,009  251 

2,786  1,129 

20,238  13,122 

figures  which  were  supported  on  each 
by  well-known  competent  professional 
1$  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
question  is  far  too  vast  for  my  compreliensrj 
and  that  whatever  one  may  think,  it  is  peril 
best  to  say  little,  beyond  asking,  Is  this  1 
reason  why  Somerset  House  does  accept  va 
tions  from  men  who  are  not  known  as  c| 
petent  valuers  ?  ” 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION  WORKS  I 
SMALL  POPULATIONS.* 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  design* 
sewage  purification  works  for  a  private  h(l 
or  small  institution  is  a  much  simpler  ma* 
than  where  the  sewage  of  a  large  town  hail 
be  dealt  with ;  but  the  author’s  experin 
with  a  large  number  of  sewages  of  both  clasi 
some  of  which,  as  at  Yeovil,  Manchester,  1 
Leeds,  have  been  highly  charged  with  mo 
facturing  refuse,  points  to  the  conclusion  1 
the  sewage  from  a  single  house  is  often  n 
difficult  to  treat  than  that  of  a  large  td 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  first  place  the  amount  of  work  t< 
done  in  a  town  can  generally  be  ascerta 
beforehand  with  some  degree  of  exactit 
The  present  population  and  the  rate  of  incr: 
are  known,  accurate  information  as  to  the  voli 
of  the  water  supply  is  often  available,  ann 
many  cases  the  sewers  are  already  in  existet 
so  that  the  flow  therefrom  can  readily  be  gau 

In  a  private  house,  on  the  contrary,  especi 
if  it  is  a  new  one,  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
greatest  difficulty  to  ascertain  even  appijj 
mately  how  many  people  are  likely  to  inhi 
it,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  reliable  informal 
as  to  the  amount  of  water  consumed  can 
obtained. 

Furthermore,  the  population  of  a  tow^u 
generally  fairly  constant,  or,  if  it  varies,  a :: 
the  case  of  a  watering-place,  the  limits  wi| 
which  such  variation  takes  place  are  knc 
and  the  resident  population  usually  fonr| 
considerable  proportion  of  the  whole.  U 
variations  in  the  number  of  occupants  <1 
country  house  are  often  much  greater,  ana; 
not  take  place  with  anything  like  the  s| 
regularity. 

The  designer  of  a  private  sewage  purifica| 
plant  must,  therefore,  run  the  risk,  on  the)!* 
hand,  of  making  the  works  too  small,  or,  oid| 
other,  of  spending  money  unnecessarilj| 
providing  more  accommodation  than  is  actxfl 
required. 

The  sewage  of  a  single  household,  morei 
presents  wider  differences  in  composition  r 
strength  than  that  of  a  larger  populat 
which  tends  more  nearly  to  an  average  ; 
in  the  case  of  a  town  a  representative  sail 
of  the  sewage  can  more  often  be  obtained 
analysis  than  in  that  of  a  private  house. 

From  houses  of  the  class  for  which  prio 
sewage  disposal  works  are  most  often  requix 
very  large  amount  of  grease  is  usually  / 
down  the  drains.  This  occurs  also  at  cer 
public  institutions,  more  particularly  at  asylv 
At  one  institution  with  which  the  author  j 
to  deal  the  waste  of  fat  was  enormous,  • 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  induli 
the  authorities  to  take  proper  measures  fofi 
interception. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  cases  in  which  fil 
piesent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exert  a  mail 
effect  on  the  purification  of  the  sewage  ar-i; 
no  means  uncommon.  The  difficulty  w! 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  San 
Engineers  at  a  meeting  on  the  5th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Artlr. 
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t  causes  is  often  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
t  reaches  the  purification  works  in  a  liquid 
tate,  its  sojourn  in  the  drains  being  too 
hort  to  allow  it  to  cool  and  solidify.  The 
onsequence  is  that  it  forms  a  coating  over 
ither  solid  matter,  thus  to  a  great  extent 
hielding  it  from  effective  bacterial  action. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  grease  traps, 
phere  they  occur,  are  generally  too  small,  and 
a  too  many  cases  they  are  not  properly  looked 
fter.  Their  action  would  be  greatly  assisted 
>y  allowing  the  scullery  waste  to  run  for  a  short 
distance  in  an  open  channel  before  it  enters 
he  trap. 

Another  substance  which  is  sometimes 
►resent  in  sewage  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause 
ppreciable  difficulty  in  its  purification  is  soap, 
n  the  sewage  from  a  private  house  the  amount 
3  rarely  so  great  as  to  give  any  trouble  ;  but 
1  institutions  which  take  in  washing,  or  in 
sylums  where  a  great  deal  of  foul  linen  has 
0  be  washed  every  day,  very  large  quantities 
re  often  used.  In  one  case  which  came  under 
be  author’s  notice  recently  the  amount  of 
nhydrous  soap  found  in  an  average  sample 
f  tank  effluent  was  no  less  than  32  parts  per 
00,000.  This  is,  of  course,  irrespective  of  the 
uantity  destroyed  by  use  and  in  the  preliminary 
reatment,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  pro- 
ortion  of  moisture  which  soap  always  contains, 
'he  difficulty  caused  by  soap  is  due  partly  to 
s  intractability,  and  to  the  large  amount  of 
xygen  which  it  absorbs,  and  partly  to  the 
reasy  and  offensive  slime  which  it  forms  on  the 
urfaces  of  the  filtering  material. 

That  fat  and  soap  are  by  no  means  the  only 
aemies  with  which  the  engineer  has  to  contend 
1  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  public  institutions 

shown  by  the  revelations  made  in  connexion 
rith  a  case  which  recently  came  before  the 
magistrates  at  Epsom.  It  was  stated  in  the 
ourse  of  the  trial  that  sugar,  margarine,  and 
ven  bacon,  were  melted  and  sent  down  the 
rains,  and  that  pepper,  mustard,  and  con- 
ensed  milk  were  got  rid  of  by  the  same  channels, 
'he  effect  on  the  sewage  purification  works 
ms  not  stated  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  manager  must  occasionally  have  had  a  very 
rying  time. 

The  sewage  of  private  houses  and  of  infectious 
iseases  hospitals  often  contains  large  quantities 
f  disinfectants  ;  and  while  these,  if  used  in 
jason,  should  not  interfere  to  any  serious 
xtent  with  its  purification,  certain  kinds, 
ich  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  when  present 
1  too  large  a  proportion,  are  very  inimical 
)  bacterial  action. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which 
re  met  with  in  dealing  with  sewage  of  small 
immunities  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  small 
istallation  which  was  laid  down  under  the 
uthor’s  advice  some  years  ago.  As  a  rule  it 
id  its  work  satisfactorily ;  but  occasionally 
lere  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  results, 
nd  the  liquefying  action  of  the  septic  tank 
jemed  to  be  temporarily  suspended.  Inquiry 
isclosed  the  fact  that  the  drains  around  the 
ouse  were  subjected  to  a  quarterly  cleansing, 
ydrochloric  acid  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
Jnder  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising 
hat  the  purification  works  were  subject  to 
ecurring  and  severe  attacks  of  indigestion. 

Cases  are  occasionally  met  with,  more  often 
1  connexion  with  a  village  than  with  a  mansion 
r  public  institution,  in  which,  for  want  of  an 
dequate  water  supply,  the  sewage  is  excessively 
wrong.  It  is  generally  believed  that  bacterial 
►urification  processes  are  inhibited  when  the 
ewage  is  concentrated  beyond  a  certain  point ; 
nd  evidence  was  given  before  the  Royal 
Jommission  on  Sewage  Disposal  to  this  effect. 
Vliile  it  is  probable  that  the  limit  in  question 
i  seldom  reached  in  practice,  and  that  any 
ewage  can  be  effectually  dealt  with  in  suitably 
iesigned  works,  a  real  difficulty  is  presented  by 
he  practical  certainty  that  sooner  or  later  a 
troper  water  supply  will  be  provided.  A 
►urification  plant  designed  to  meet  the  present 
ieed  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability  become 
ladequate  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  while 
f  works  for  the  ultimate  duty  are  laid  down 
t  the  outset,  they  will  not  only  be  far  too  large 
or  the  immediate  requirement,  but  will  be 
acapable  of  effecting  the  high  percentage  of 
►urification  which  the  concentrated  sewage 
squires. 

Apart  from  all  differences  in  the  original 
omposition  or  strength  of  the  sewage,  there 
3  a  further  consideration  which  is  too  often 
ost  sight  of  in  the  application  to  small  installa- 
ions  of  the  data  obtained  from  works  on  a  larger 
cale.  The  sewage  of  a  city  or  large  town  is 
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generally  collected  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  outfall.  During  its  passage  through 
the  sewers  the  solid  matter  is  subjected  to  a 
process  of  continuous  disintegration,  so  that 
it  reaches  the  purification  works  in  a  more  or 
less  finely  divided  state.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  where  pumping  is  resorted  to.  Over 
and  above  this  mechanical  breaking  down  of 
the  solid  matter,  the  sewage  undergoes  in  the 
sewers  a  preliminary  bacterial  action,  which  is 
of  great  importance  in  its  subsequent  treatment. 
In  particular,  the  whole  of  the  urea,  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  sewage, 
is  often  decomposed  before  the  latter  arrives  at 
the  outfall.  The  purification  works  of  a  large 
town  are  thus  relieved  of  an  important  part 
of  the  work  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  them, 
while  smaller  installations,  which,  as  a  rule 
receive  their  sewage  in  a  comparatively  fresh 
condition,  have  this  work  still  to  perform. 
This  consideration  has  often  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  design  of  small  septic  tanks,  the  duration 
of  stay  provided  for  in  them  having  been  only 
the  same  as  was  found  to  suffice  in  larger  works, 
with  the  result  that  the  tanks  have  sludged  up 
in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  and  large 
quantities  of  undigested  solid  matter  have 
passed  on  to  the  filters. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  leads  to 
the  escape  of  solid  particles  from  a  small  septic 
tank,  and  which  often  does  not  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  deserves — namely,  the  disturbance 
caused  by  the  inflow.  In  tanks  of  considerable 
length  there  is  ample  room  for  the  incoming 
sewage  to  come  to  rest,  even  where  the  inlets  are 
not  arranged  to  the  best  advantage.  In  a  small 
tank,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inlet  and  outlet  are 
so  close  together  that  the  disturbance  caused  by 
the  one  is  communicated  almost  immediately  to 
the  other,  with  the  result  that  appreciable 
quantities  of  organic  matter  are  washed  out  of 
the  tank.  This  tendency  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  sewage  comes  down  in  flushes, 
which,  where  the  drains  are  short,  arrive  at  the 
works  in  something  like  their  full  force.  The 
emptying  of  a  bath  or  wash  tub  causes  an 
enormous  disturbance  in  a  small  tank,  to  the 
contents  of  which  the  discharge  even  of  a  water- 
closet  beais  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  a 
large  flush  tank  to  those  of  the  septic  tanks 
serving  a  town. 

Passing  on  to  considerations  of  a  broader 
nature,  we  come  first  to  the  question  of  choice 
of  site.  For  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  a  town 
or  village  a  suitable  site  can  generally  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Local 
Authority  can  obtain  compulsory  powers  for 
acquiring  it,  which  are  denied  to  private  owners 
and  to  the  governing  bodies  of  many  public 
institutions.  The  latter  must  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  deal  with  their  sewage  on  their  own  land, 
which  generally  means  that  the  sewage  works 
have  to  be  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  house 
or  other  building.  In  such  a  case  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  smell  from  the 
works,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  render  the  latter  invisible. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  site  can  be 
obtained  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  its 
utilisation  often  involves  a  difficulty  of  another 
kind,  namely,  lack  of  the  fall,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  any  complete  system  of 
purification.  Of  this,  as  little  as  9  in.  or  1  ft. 
may  be  made  to  suffice,  while  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
is  desirable  ;  undue  limitation  in  this  respect 
involving  a  material  increase  in  the  extent  and 
cost  of  the  works. 

In  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  a  town,  where 
it  is  possible  to  use  gradients  of  1  in  1,000,  or 
even  flatter  in  case  of  need,  a  thousand  yards  of 
outfall  sewer,  more  or  less,  do  not  entail  any 
serious  loss  of  tall  ;  but  to  convey  the  sewage  of 
a  single  house  to  any  such  distance,  at  the 
flattest  gradients  which  it  is  considered  saie  to 
use  in  such  cases,  some  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  of  fall  is 
required.  It  is  often  impracticable  to  obtain 
anything  like  such  a  fall,  except  by  pumping. 
The  construction  and  operation  of  a  pumping 
plant  involve  more  expense  and  trouble  than 
most  private  owners  are  willing  to  face,  and  are 
no  light  matter  for  an  Institution  or  good-sized 
village. 

The  difficulty  of  lack  of  fall  has  been  met  with 
in  several  cases  with  which  the  author  has 
recently  had  to  deal.  He  has  overcome  it  by 
liquefying  the  sewage  at  the  head  of  the  outfall 
drain,  whereby  he  has  been  enabled  to  carry  the 
effluent  to  filters  at  any  desired  distance  in  a 
sealed  main  without  appreciable  fall.  Un¬ 
necessary  difficulty  is  often  caused  by  post¬ 
poning  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
until  after  the  drains  have  been  laid,  and  using 
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up  in  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  available  fall, 
leaving  none  for  the  outfall  drains  and  purifi¬ 
cation  works.  Gradients  of  1  in  40  and  1  in  60 
are  very  desirable  for  house  drains  where  the 
necessary  fall  can  be  spared  ;  but  where  their 
adoption  involves  difficulties  in  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage,  flatter  gradients  should  be  used, 
which,  with  due  care  in  laying  the  pipes  and 
proper  means  of  flushing  them,  may  quite  safely 
be  done. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  purification  of 
small  quantities  of  sewage  are  enhanced  to  no 
small  extent  by  the  limitations  under  which  one 
has  to  work  in  dealing  with  them.  The  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  proximity  to  buildings  have 
already  been  referred  to.  Not  less  important 
are  those  due  to  the  scale  of  the  works.  In 
treating  sewage  in  large  quantities  the  engineer 
may  avail  himself  of  every  device  whereby 
labour  can  be  saved  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
treatment  enhanced.  In  a  small  installation, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  elaboration  of  the 
design  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  cost,  but  chiefly  because  the 
refinements  which  are  natural  and  proper  in 
large  works  involve  undue  complexity  when 
reproduced  on  a  small  scale. 

There  is  yet  one  other  disadvantage  under 
which  the  small  installation  labours  as  compared 
with  larger  works.  The  latter  are  almost 
invariably  placed  in  charge  of  an  attendant,  who 
may  or  may  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  them, 
but  who  does,  at  all  events,  pay  them  a  visit 
every  two  or  three  days.  The  small  domestic 
installation  also  has  its  nominal  caretaker,  who 
is  generally  a  gardener,  or  other  functionary 
about  the  place  ;  but  his  interest  in  his  charge 
and  manner  of  performing  his  duties  only  too 
often  present  a  marked  contrast  to  those  evinced 
by  the  trained  sewage  works  manager.  The  fate 
of  the  small  installation  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
case  which  came  under  the  author’s  notice  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  The  works  comprised  a 
septic  tank  and  three  filters,  two  of  the  latter 
constituting  the  working  set,  and  the  third 
being  held  in  reserve.  In  order  to  bring  the 
spare  filter  into  use,  it  had  to  be  connected  with 
the  supply  and  discharge  pipes  respectively,  a 
very  simple  operation  for  which  plain  printed 
instructions  were  provided.  After  a  time  com¬ 
plaint  was  received  that  the  filters  were  not 
working  properly.  It  would  have  been  a 
miracle  if  they  had  been,  for  the  author,  on  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  spot,  found  filters  Nos.  1  and  2 
connected  with  the  supply  pipe,  and  Nos.  2  and 
3  with  the  discharge.  The  mistake  was  pointed 
out  and  duly  rectified,  and  for  a  while  every¬ 
thing  went  smoothly.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  however,  more  complaints  were  received, 
when  it  was  found  that  precisely  the  same 
mistake  had  been  made  as  on  the  former  occa¬ 
sion.  The  caretaker  was  an  intelligent  man, 
whom  it  would  be  an  insult  to  describe  as  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  his  duties  ;  and  the 
author  has  little  doubt  that  had  there  been  more 
for  him  to  do  about  the  installation  the  work 
would  have  engaged  his  more  serious  attention. 
In  other  cases  works  have  been  left  absolutely 
without  attention  for  months  at  a  time.  Experi¬ 
ences  such  as  these  pointed  unmistakably  to 
the  necessity  for  making  these  small  works  as 
far  as  possible  independent  of  attention,  and  so 
laying  them  out  as  to  leave  no  loophole  what¬ 
ever  for  error  to  creep  in.  The  author  has 
accordingly  in  his  later  work  kept  this  considera¬ 
tion  steadily  in  view. 

He  has  set  forth  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the 
design  of  small  installations  in  considerable 
detail,  not  because  they  are  insuperable,  but 
because  he  believes  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve,  the 
rules  which  apply  to  larger  works  being  followed 
without  due  regard  to  the  differences  in  the 
circumstances.  In  other  cases  little  or  no  care 
is  taken  in  the  design  of  the  works,  the  owner 
merely  telling  his  builder  to  put  in  a  “  tank,” 
and  leaving  it  to  his  imagination  to  supply  the 
necessary  directions.  A  “  tank  ”  of  a  kind  is 
accordingly  laid  down,  bearing  a  more  or  less 
distinct  resemblance  to  something  which  the 
owner  or  builder  has  at  some  time  or  other  seen 
or  heard  of.  It  may  happen  by  good  luck  that 
the  “  tank  ”  meets  the  case,  no  actual  nuisance 
being  caused,  and  the  effluent  being  discharged 
into  a  body  of  water  which  is  not  under  the 
charge  of  a  Rivers  Board  or  other  vigilant 
authority.  In  other  cases  trouble  is  experi¬ 
enced,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  fruitless 
tinkering  a  professional  man  is  at  last  called  in. 
By  this  time  so  much  money  has  been  wasted 
that  the  owner  is  reluctant  to  spend  more,  and 
especially  loth  to  give  up  the  “  tank  ”  upon 
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which  so  much  has  already  been  expended,  and 
with  which  the  engineer  has  accordingly  to  do  the 
best  he  can,  when  it  would  be  true  economy  to 
start  de  novo. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  sum  up  the 
requirements  to  which  a  sewage  purification 
plant  for  a  mansion  or  public  institution  ought 
to  conform. 

It  should  be  unobtrusive,  and  capable  of 
ready  concealment  in  case  of  need. 

It  should  give  off  no  perceptible  smell. 

It  should  be  simple,  automatic,  and  as  far  as 
possible  foolproof. 

For  obvious  reasons  automatic  working  is  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  hospitals  in 
which  infectious  diseases  are  treated.  In  this 
connexion  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  no  amount  of  skill  in  the  design  of  an 
installation  will  remove  the  need  for  reasonable 
attention  to  cleanliness  in  its  management. 
Inattention  to  this  point  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  nuisance  which  has  been 
experienced  from  works  of  the  kind. 

In  view  of  the  fresh  condition  in  which  the 
sewage  arrives  at  the  outfall,  the  necessity  for 
some  form  of  preliminary  treatment  will  be 
generally  conceded.  Mere  screening  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  suffice  ;  and  the  frequent  attention 
required  by  screens,  and  the  liability  to  nuisance 
therefrom,  render  it  undesirable  to  use  them  in 
such  cases  as  those  under  consideration. 

A  defect  of  screening,  as  compared  with  more 
thorough  modes  of  preliminary  treatment,  is 
that  it  does  not  effect  that  blending  of  the  sewage 
which  is  desirable,  especially  in  small  installa¬ 
tions,  where  its  composition  varies  so  greatly 
at  different  hours  of  the  day.  Some  form  of 
tank  treatment  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  necessary  in  such  cases.  Such 
treatment  may  be  either  chemical  or  bacterial ; 
but  chemical  precipitation,  while  undoubtedly 
efficient  for  the  removal  of  suspended  solid 
matter,  has  certain  drawbacks  which  will 
prevent  its  general  adoption  for  small  installa¬ 
tions.  Of  these  drawbacks  the  cost  of  the 
chemicals  must  be  regarded  as  the  least,  the 
chief  being  the  necessity  tor  frequent  attention, 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  sludge,  and 
the  risk  of  nuisance  from  the  latter  and  from 
the  tanks,  which  must  of  necessity  be  open. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  chemicals  commonly 
used  for  precipitation,  unless  their  addition  to 
the  sewage  is  regulated  with  a  precision  which 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  in  small  works, 
are  found  in  practice  to  be  inimical  to  the 
purification  of  the  liquid.  The  preliminary 
treatment  will,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  be  bacterial, 
and  will  take  place  either  in  cultivation  tanks 
or  septic  tanks.  Of  these  the  author  personally 
prefers  the  latter,  largely  for  the  reason  that 
a  septic  tank,  which  may  be  completely  hidden, 
can  be  used  in  situations  where  any  open  tank 
would  be  inadmissible. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and 
written  as  to  the  alleged  “  enormous  cost  ” 
of  arching  over  septic  tanks,  and  a  roof  of  peat 
litter  has  been  suggested  as  being  permeable 
by  the  tank  gases  and  at  the  same  time  deodo¬ 
rising  them.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  gases 
will  diffuse  freely  through  concrete,  and  the 
overlying  soil  constitutes  an  excellent  deodorant, 
a  peat  roof  possesses  no  advantage  over  the 
more  substantial  covering,  which  will  in  most 
situations  be  preferable  ;  and  everyone  who  has 
any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
knows  that  a  concrete  arch  is  in  reality  a  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  item. 

One  great  practical  advantage  of  covering  a 
tank  in  this  way  is  that  it  admits  of  the  latter 
being  placed  on  any  site  on  which  room  can 
be  found  for  it,  not  only  without  risk  of  nuisance, 
but  without  giving  the  slightest  indication  of 
its  presence  on  the  surface.  It  will,  moreover,  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  utilisation  of  the 
ground  over  it. 

In  view  of  the  variations  which  take  place 
in  the  population  of  a  country  house,  which 
may  at  one  time  be  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
at  another  be  occupied  by  only  a  few  servants, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  septic  tank 
therefor  should  be  in  duplicate,  so  that  the 
working  capacity  may  be  made  to  conform 
in  some  measure  to  the  flow.  The  same 
consideration  applies  to  an  infectious  diseases 
hospital,  which  may  be  empty,  except  for  a 
small  staff,  for  months  together. 

Regarding  the  matter  from  a  purely  theoretical 
point  of  view,  it  is  possible  that  for  certain 
sewages  an  excessive  stay  in  the  septic  tank 
may  be  in  some  degree  disadvantageous. 
The  author’s  own  experience  shows  that 


any  difficulty  consequent  thereon  can  in  most 
cases  be  overcome  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  duplicating  the  tank.  He  is  also  convinced 
that  in  small  works,  at  all  events,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  sub-dividing  the  filter, 
and  that  the  smallest  flows  which  .are  met 
with  during  slack  seasons  will  suffice,  if  properly 
utilised,  to  keep  a  full-sized  filter  in  good 
condition. 

The  great  practical  objection  to  duplication, 
apart  from  its  cost,  is  that  it  renders  the  working 
of  an  installation  dependant  on  the  judgment 
and  vigilance  of  the  attendant.  From  a  long 
experience  of  the  way  in  which  these  small 
works  are  looked  after,  the  author  has  little 
doubt  that  one  tank  or  one  filter  would  often 
be  found  at  work  when  both  are  required,  and 
vice  versa. 

Although  some  septic  tanks  seem  to  go  on 
indefinitely  without  requiring  to  be  cleared, 
it  is  not  safe  to  reckon  on  this  ;  and  facilities 
should  always  be  provided  for  removing  any 
residuum  which  may  accumulate  in  them 
without  first  drawing  off  their  liquid  contents. 
The  reason  for  this  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  the  emptying  of  the  tank  destroys  the 
septic  condition  therein,  which  may  take  some 
weeks,  or  even  months,  to  re-establish  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  process  of  emptying,  especially 
in  inexperienced  hands,  is  liable  to  be  a  very 
offensive  one.  The  removal  of  the  mineralised 
residuum,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  if  proper 
means  are  provided  for  the  purpose,  be  effected 
expeditiously  and  without  nuisance. 

The  final  treatment  of  the  sewage  may  be 
effected  either  by  irrigation  or  in  bacterial 
filters  ;  but  the  treatment  of  sewage  or  sewage 
effluent  on  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  house 
or  public  institution  is  liable,  unless  under 
exceptionally  careful  management,  to  give  rise 
to  nuisance.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
ihe  tank  effluent  may  be  got  rid  of  by  means 
of  a  series  of  open-jointed  agricultural  pipes 
laid  just  under  the  turf  ;  but  scrupulous  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  or 
failure  is  bound  to  result. 

It  will  generally  be  found  best  to  complete 
the  purification  in  a  bacterial  filter  or  filters, 
and  this  course  has  the  important  advantage 
of  placing  the  whole  of  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage  under  ready  control. 

A  sprinkling  feed  to  the  filter  is  an  important 
aid  to  purification  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  shower¬ 
ing  of  tank  effluent  through  the  air  is  liable  to 
give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  smell,  this 
method  should  not  be  used  unless  the  filter 
is  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  house.  The 
exposure  of  the  tank  effluent  may  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a  contact  bed,  either  alone  or  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  trickling  filter.  Whatever 
method  of  filtration.,  is  employed,  the  tank 
effluent  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  into 
the  filter  continuously,  but  should  be  ponded 
until  the  proper  charge  has  accumulated. 
By  utilising  the  upper  part  of  the  septic  tank 
for  this  purpose,  the  expense  of  a  separate 
ponding  chamber  will  be  saved.  For  the  pond¬ 
ing  and  release  of  the  tank  effluent  the  author 
uses  a  very  simple  automatic  gear,  consisting 
merely  of  a  supply  valve,  a  discharge  valve, 
a  weighted  lever,  and  a  float  on  each  of  the 
valve  rods.  The  working  is  as  follows  : — As 
soon  as  the  proper  quantity  of  effluent  has 
accumulated,  the  float  on  the  supply  valve  rod 
rises,  opening  this  valve  and  closing  the  dis¬ 
charge  valve.  The  tank  effluent  is  then 
delivered  to  the  filter,  either  through  a  series 
of  perforated  distributing  pipes,  or  below  the 
surface  of  the  material,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  render  advisable.  If  sprinklers 
are  used,  means  should  be  provided  for  freeing 
the  tank  effluent  of  any  suspended  matter  which 
it  may  contain,  and  which  would  otherwise 
choke  the  perforations.  The  author  prefers 
fixed  sprinklers  to  moving  ones,  especially  in 
small  installations,  where  the  attention  required 
to  keep  moving  distributors  in  order  would 
constitute  a  serious  drawback  to  their  use. 

A  perfect  distribution  of  the  tank  effluent  over 
the  surface  of  the  filter  is  secured  without 
movable  distributors  by  simply  varying  the 
head  on  the  orifices. 

The  weak  point  of  the  trickling  method — 
namely,  the  tendency,  which  has  been  pointed 
out  by  several  experimenters,  for  the  effluent 
to  find  short  cuts  through  the  filtering  material — 
is  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  contact  layer  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  wherein  every  part  of  the 
liquid  is  held  for  a  short  but  sufficient  period 
in  contact  with  the  filtering  material.  On  the 
expiration  of  this  period  the  discharge  valve 
is  opened,  releasing  the  filtered  effluent. 


In  dealing  with  an  ordinary  sewage,  a  s  1 
filtration,  conducted  as  above  described 
filter  of  adequate  depth,  will,  in  the  maji 
of  cases,  effect  sufficient  purification  ;  bmll 
concentrated  sewages  of,  say,  two  or  t 
gallons  per  head,  a  second  filtration 
sometimes  be  desirable.  In  such  cases 
depth  of  the  liquid  in  the  first  filter  will 
the  necessary  head  for  the  sprinklers. 

For  filling  the  filters  the  author  has  fouml 
material  to  beat  ordinary  furnace  clirilfc 
broken  to  a  small  gauge  and  freed  of  dust.jl 
some  localities  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtain 
clinker,  but  in  no  case  within  his  experill 
has  the  difficulty  proved  insuperable,  anJI 
is  generally  worth  while  to  pay  the  cosJl 
carriage  from  a  distance  for  the  sake  of  obtai: 
a  material  which  can  be  relied  on  to 
satisfactory  results. 

As  it  is  customary  for  writers  who  have  ui 
particular  process  of  purifying  sewage  to  c 
that  their  process  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
which  should  be  employed,  it  may  not  be  a 
for  the  author,  while  expressing  his  belief 
the  method  which  he  has  described  is  as  sir 
and  effective  a  solution  of  the  problem  mi 
consideration  as  can  well  be  found,  to 
that  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  possibility  that  c 
methods,  properly  applied,  may  yield  eqi 
satisfactory  results.  His  main  object  in 
paper  is  not  to  inculcate  any  particular  n 
of  purification,  but  to  lay  stress  on  the  n 
whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  for  carefj 
collecting  and  checking  the  data  required- 
the  design  of  the  works,  and  especially  for 
utmost  vigilance  in  watching  for  any  circi 
stances  which  may  by  any  possibility  inter 
with  the  process  employed. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  utter  a  wor: 
warning  as  to  the  laying  down  of  the  wall 
Where  these  are  small,  and  at  a  consideral 
distance  from  the  office,  there  is  always  ™ 
temptation  to  save  the  owner’s  pocket' } 
relying  upon  local  supervision  of  the  constat 
tion.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  possibly  this  e  ii 
safely  be  done  ;  but  in  the  tenth  all  concerai 
may  find  abundant  reason  to  regret  that  ft 
designer  did  not  keep  the  superintendence* 
his  own  hands,  even  at  the  cost  of  what  le  t 
like  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of  time  m 
money  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  work,  a! 

The  care  of  these  small  installations  .jl 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  sometitii 
receives.  In  particular,  written  instruct:^ 
should  be  provided,  clearly  and  explicit 
setting  forth  what  the  caretaker  has  to  )K 
and,  what  is  not  less  important,  what  he  shefi 
abstain  from  doing.  In  the  absence  of  wriuj* 
instructions,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  the  r  I 
in  charge  leaving  and  his  place  being  taken.-l 
another  who  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  wil 
he  is  required  to  do.  Many  breakdowns  ill 
much  disappointment  would  undoubtedly 'll 
saved — especially  where  the  owner  him# 
does  not  take  an  active  interest  in  the  workrl 
if  these  are  periodically  inspected  by& 
designer.  In  saying  this,  the  author  wishes-l 
avoid  any  reflection  on  the  large  numbercl 
caretakers  whose  performance  of  their  dull 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  is,  1 
fortunately,  a  minority  who  seem  to  be  uni  I 
the  impression  that  the  microbe  does  evel 
thing,  leaving  nothing  to  be  done  by  the' mil 
with  disastrous  results  to  the  installation^  § 
caretakers  such  as  this  an  occasional  surprl 
visit  from  the  designer  of  the  works  will  ll 
as  a  wholesome  stimulus. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  the  author  has  ijft 
deavoured  to  show  that  the  efficiency  oil 
sewage  purification  plant,  on  the  smallest* 
well  as  the  largest  scale,  is  dependent  on  thtl 
factors,  namely,  its  design,  construction, 
management,  inattention  to  any  of  which  'ii 
almost  certainly  result  in  failure,  but  that  a 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  in  each  brail 
of  the  work  success  may  be  assured. 


Parish  Church  Restoration,  SinningtjD 
Yorkshire. — The  ancient  parish  church  iS 
Sinnington  was  reopened  recently  afa 
restoration,  costing  about  1.300Z.  In  adiM 
tion  to  this  a  stained-glass  window  has  bd* 
inserted  in  the  east  end,  a  new  oak  pulpji 
lamps  for  the  interior  of  the  church,  andifl 
lectern  from  the  old  oak  of  the  church,  ft  . 
Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  was  th©  arerji 
tect  for  the  work,  and  ftlr.  Alfred  Barnes,  ;rt 
ftlalton,  the  contractor.  A  new  heating  i|s 
paratus  has  been  inserted  by  Messrs.  'K 
Richardson  and  Co.,  of  Bridlington  ;  th©  bd& 
have  been  rehung  by  Messrs.  Mallaby  a  f 
Son.  Masham :  and  the  east  window  is  tH 
work  of  Mr.  Knowles,  of  York. 
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Venetian  Needlepoint  Lace.  ( From  an  illustration  in  the  “Burlington  Magazine”) 


ditions  inimical  to  life,  they  incurred  other 
risks.  Some  types  of  these  dwellings  still 
wander  through  our  land.  Early  fixed  dwel¬ 
lings  foreshowed  later  types,  by  illustrating 
theexperiences  being  gained  by  man  in  regard 
to  site,  materials,  form,  and  arrangement ; 
experiences  that  made  towards  permanency, 
defence,  greater  dryness,  warmth,  cleanness, 
and  other  improvements  to  better  life  and 
health.  Dwellings  of  this  rough  class,  and 
even  rock-dwellings,  we  also  knew  in  this 
country  at  the  present  tijne.  From  these  early 
forms  it  was  not  difficult  to  reconstruct  the 
mein  outlines  in  the  evoli  tion  of  the  dwelling, 
generally,  and  of  the  .English  dwelling  in 
particular.  Each  nation  had  evolved  its  own 
type  of  building  according  to  time,  place,  and 
tradition,  and  each  type  showed  the  attempts 
to  cultivate  or  avoid  conditions  favourable  or 
inimical  to  health  according  to  the  exigences 
of  climate,  soil,  habit,  and  other  influences. 
In  historic  times  we  found  the  elements  of 
architectural  construction  proper  commencing 
in  the  houses  of  the  Pelasgians.  Cottages  of 
similar  picturesque,  but  insanitary  type,  were 
still  extant,  varying  only  in  details.  Timber 
houses  were  adopted  mainly  by  peoples  north 
of  a  line  drawn  across  the  Eurasian  continent 
through  the  Aryan  centre  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  Abundance  of  forests  facilitated 
their  construction  ;  and  they  afforded  warmth 
and  dryness,  and  in  the  east  more  security 
during  earthquakes.  The  Mohammedan 
nations  suited  their  architecture  to  tropical 
heat  and  sandy  desert  winds  by  contracting 
the  size  of  the  openings,  seeking  coolness  in 
darkness,  stagnant  air,  and  dirt.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  civilisation  passed  through  several 
stages  of  architecture,  extending  over  various 
non-contemporaneous  periods — Assyrian,  Phoe¬ 
nician,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman,  Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance.  Of  the 
earlier  of  these  we  judge  the  architecture  by  the 
remains  of  palaces,  but  the  common  people  still 
dwelt  in  mud  huts,  clay-brick  cabins,  or  cobble¬ 
stone  cots.  And  even  down  to  the  spacious 
days  of  the  Tudors  in  this  country,  history  tells 
us  of  the  unhealthy  dwellings  of  the  common 
folk — the  flimsy  shanties,  with  clay  floors, 
and  hearth  in  the  centre,  with  smoke-hole 
above  and  wind -hole  at  side.  Passing  onwards 
to  the  present  day,  the  conditions  in  cities 
and  towns  were  much  ameliorated  by  Building 
Acts  and  By-laws,  but  a  large  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  are  still  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  the  increasing 
pressure  of  buildings  one  upon  the  other  in 


crowded  centres  was  continuously  raising 
fresh  questions  as  to  unhealthy  influences  and 
physical  degeneration.  The  width  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  streets,  so  as  not  only  to  subserve  traffic 
requkemente,  but  also  to  secure  circumflation, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  height  of  buildings 
were  in  a  fair  way  towards  settlement.  The 
adoption  of  angles  of  light  was  simplifying  the 
problem  ;  and  attempts  to  deal  with  ancient 
lights  by  legislation  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner  was  making  slowly  tow'ards  the  solution 
of  the  very  troublesome  question  of  open 
space  about  buildings.  But  we  were  still  far 
behind  the  Continent  in  neglecting  to  adopt 
a  system  of  “  zonification  ”  and  “  stratifica¬ 
tion  ”  of  our  buildings  in  our  cities,  a  system 
that  had  become  highly  developed  in  German 
cities  and  towns,  preventing  their  extension 
in  the  haphazard  manner  permitted  in  this 
country,  by  which  endless  difficulties  as  to 
light,  air,  and  open  space  were  created.  The 
regulation  of  the  construction  of  courts  within 
buildings  was  still  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
possibilities  of  creating  unhealthy  conditions 
threaten  us  with  disastrous  effects  in  the  future. 
With  regard  to  the  movement  of  air  in  relation 
to  buildings,  we  did  not  sufficiently  differentiate 
between  circumflation  about  a  building,  per¬ 
flation  through  a  building,  ventilation  within 
a  building,  and  aerial  disconnexion  from  a 
building.  The  first  had  been  previously 
explained.  The  second  was  becoming  more 
important  now  that  the  vertical  perflation  andl 
ventilation  of  a  dwelling-house  through  the 
staircase-well  is  disappearing  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  houses  in  flats,  in  which  only  the 
horizontal  movement  of  air  was  possible, 
and  emphasised  the  imperative  necessity  for 
preventing  the  obstruction  of  perflation  or 
through- ventilation  in  these  apartments.  It 
was  easy  to  convert  flat  dwellings  into  cave 
dwellings  and  to  create  a  new  generation  of 
troglodytes,  if  a  sufficient  proportion  in  a 
degenerated  condition  survive  the  process 
without  the  saving  grace  of  wild  or  country 
life.  It  was  too  often  forgotten  that  the 
origin  of  the  word  window  is  wind-hole,  and 
that  glass  is  impervious  to  air.  The  ventilation 
of  an  under-crowded  dwelling-room  and  of  a 
temporarily  excessively  over-crowded  place  of 
assembly  required  totally  different  treatment. 
The  provision  of  open  areas  to  sunken  parts 
of  buildings  was  much  neglected,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  disappear  in  a  manner  little  con¬ 
ducive  to  produce  healthful  results.  The 
exclusion  of  wetness  and  dampness  from 


NEEDLEPOINT  LACE, 
ng  example  of  decorative  work 
by  permission,  from  one  of  the 
an  article  in  the  Burlington 
on  the  examples  of  old  lace  in  the 
of  Mr.  A.rthur  Blackborne.  It  is 
as  “  flat  Venetian  needlepoint,”  but 
is  not  given. 

a  beautiful  example  of  the  application  of 
design  to  lace  work,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
jrest  to  ari  hitects  and  decorative  designers. 
5  size  of  the  original  piec  e  is  58  inches  by 
)hes.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Burlington 
zine  for  kindlv  lend:ng  us  the  photograph 
which  their  illustration  was  produced. 


1ETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF 
HEALTH. 

in  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
:ty  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  w'as 
on  Friday  last  wreek  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
il  Statistical  Society,  No.  9,  Adelphi- 
ce.  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  (Medical  Officer 
lealth  for  St.  Panc-ras),  the  President, 
the  chair,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
)r.  Groves  (Isle  of  Wight),  the  retiring 
dent. 


Public  Health  and  Architecture. 


Sykes  then  delivered  his  presidential 
ess,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the 
ical  officer  of  health  is  constantly  called 
t  to  express  opinions  as  to  constructive 
itectural  conditions  in  buildings,  old  and 
He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
ition  of  dwellings  and  be  familiar  with 
ern  methods  of  construction  and  arrange- 
fc  of  buildings  as  affecting  health.  He 
5  be  able  to  follow  an  architect  in  his  sug- 
ons  for  amelioration  of  unhealthy  con¬ 
ns  and  to  grasp  the  relative  hygienic 
es  of  the  various  alternatives  upon  which 
itects  may  seek  his  opinion.  His  work 
t  be  complemental  to  that  of  the  architect, 
the  two  must  harmonise  for  the  benefit  of 
public.  In  prehistoric  dwellings  would  be 
d  the  first  rudimentary  shelters,  subject 
the  grosser  unhealthy  conditions  under 
h  primitive  man  must  have  suffered, 
e  types  for  temporary  use  were  not  unknown 
us  in  this  country  to-day.  In  nomad 
Jings  the  picturesque  forms  of  construction 
fared,  together  with  the  elements  of  the 
lie  arts ;  but,  whereas  the  occupants  of 
3  movable  dwellings  escaped  some  con¬ 
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buildings  had  in  recent  years  received  beneficial 
attention ;  but  some  of  the  regulations  for 
excluding  effluvia  were  very  trying  to  the 
architect,  and  equally  good  results  might  be 
obtained  by  less  onerous  conditions,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  excessive  requirements  for 
sanitary  conveniences  external  to  buildings,  as 
compared  with  the  less  sufficient  for  those  inside. 
The  dwelling  requires  to  be  made  the  principal 
sanitary  unit  in  legislation  and  administration 
on  the  lines  of  the  precedent  set  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  underground  dwellings.  There  should 
be  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  domestic  and 
sanitary  conveniences  may  be  combined, 
together  with  regard  to  health  and  archi¬ 
tectural  possibilities.  Different  classes  of  dwell¬ 
ings  require  different  regulation,  but  those 
of  the  working  classes  require  most  considera¬ 
tion.  “  There  is  more  hope  for  the  country 
from  the  improvement  of  our  homes  than  from 
any  other  source,”  said  the  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  recently.  In  the  centres  of  our  large 
cities  flats  for  all  classes  appear  to  be  a  modern 
necessity,  and  they  are  increasing  in  numbers. 
There  was  no  reason  why  none  but  perfectly 
healthy  flats  should  be  constructed,  but  we 
had  not  reached  that  stage  yet.  The  details 
and  possible  hygienic  errors  of  arrangement  and 
construction  were  numerous,  and  require  fuller 
consideration  than  had  hitherto  been  paid  to 
them  ;  and  this  applied  not  only  to  those  in¬ 
tended  for  the  working  classes,  but  also  to 
those  for  the  well-to-do.  The  duties  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  in  certifying  certain 
of  these  composite  buildings  were  very  impor¬ 
tant,  and  would  influence  the  future  health 
conditions  of  English  homes  for  better  or  for 
worse,  according  to  the  seriousness  with  which 
they  were  regarded,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  were  performed.  The  sub-let 
tenement  house,  in  its  unadapted  original 
architectural  arrangement,  was  also  their 
serious  concern.  The  present  legal  provisions 
and  by-laws  as  to  this  class  of  house  did  not 
sufficiently  differentiate  between  constructive 
arrangement,  fitting,  and  usage  ;  and  the  first 
two  of  these  were  lamentably  uncontrolled. 
The  provisions  for  underground  dwellings  had 
much  improved  since  1891,  but  it  was  easy  to 
evade  them,  and  there  were  no  provisions 
for  regulating  certain  unhealthy  conditions  in 
dwellings  partly  underground,  but  not  techni¬ 
cally  within  the  legal  definition.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  underground  bakehouses  must 
have  brought  home  vividly  to  many  medical 
officers  of  health  the  importance  of  studying 
structural  conditions  and  architectural  alterna¬ 
tives  for  reducing  the  unhealthiness  of  such 
places  ;  and  the  feeling  that  underground 
restaurant  kitchens  require  similar  treatment 
was’^testimony  to  the  increasing  attention 
paid  by  medical  officers  to  the  architectural 
side'of  their  work.  The  same  applied  to  other 
premises  where  food  was  prepared,  and  also  to 
other  work-places.  With  the  improvement  of 
transit,  the  erection  of  suburban  dwellings  was 
engaging  more  attention,  but  the  possibihties 
in  suburbs  and  more  open  country  were  much 
greater  and  much  simpler  towards  healthful 
arrangements,  although  two-flat  cottages  and 
similar  erections  were  becoming  numerous. 
Building  regulations  in  rural  districts  were 
engaging  particular  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  with  a  view  to  simplifying  them  in 
some  directions  and  strengthening  them  in 
others  ;  and  it  was  a  hopeful  sign  that  medical 
officers  of  health  advising  rural  district 
councils  were  taking  such  deep  interest  in  the 
framing  and  modification  of  such  regulations. 
Perhaps  too  many  details  had  been  entered 
into,  but  many  more  remained  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  accumulation  of  these  details 
showed  how  wide  and  complicated  was  the 
architectural  side  of  the  duties  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health.  One  of  the  fundamental  errors 
of  administration  at  present  was  that  the 
medical  officer  was  called  upon  to  certify  after 
construction,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  advising 
before,  and  of  suggesting  improvement  and 
simplification,  often  with  the  saving  of  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  As  curative  medicine  was 
followed  by  preventive  medicine,  so  curative 
sanitation  was  impatient  to  be  followed  by  a 
new  era  of  preventive  sanitation. 


In  the  evening  the  members  dined  together 
at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant,  Piccadilly-circus, 
the  President  occupying  the  chair.  Among 
those  present  were : — Mr.  Alderman  Idris  (Mayor 
of  St.  Pancras),  Dr.  Whitelegge,  Dr.  Pye-Smith 
(Vice-Chancellor  of  London  University),  Dr. 


W.  A.  Bond,  Sir  T.  Stephenson,  Dr.  G.  Millson, 
Mr.  Courthope  Munro,  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Dr.  Shirley  Murphy,  Dr. 
Groves,  Dr.  Newsholme,  Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  Dr. 
Priestley,  Mr.  I.  Young,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Lawton 
(Secretary). 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured,  Dr. 
Whitelegge  proposed  “  The  Municipal  Authori¬ 
ties,”  remarking  that  the  Municipal  authorities 
of  this  country  had  a  great  and  increasing 
burden  cast  upon  them,  because  the  tendency 
to  decentralisation  increased  as  time  went  on. 
One  thing  no  public  authority  could  hope  to 
escape,  and  that  was  occasional  Acts  which 
were  mistakes,  or  which  looked  like  mistakes. 
One  of  the  mistakes  a  Municipal  authority 
could  least  afford  to  commit  was  a  mistake 
in  the  selection  of  a  medical  officer  of  health. 

The  Mayor  of  St.  Pancras,  in  responding, 
said  it  was  difficult  to  realise  the  importance 
of  the  position  of  the  medical  officers  of  health. 
Their  duty  was  not  only  to  prevent  disease 
among  those  who  had  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  repelling  diseases,  but  their  mission 
was  the  still  higher  one  to  give  equality  of 
opportunity  to  the  poor  and  rich  alike  of  our 
great  city. 

In  proposing  “  The  Incorporated  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,”  Dr.  Pye-Smith 
said  it  was  due  to  their  untiring  efforts,  pro¬ 
longed  for  several  generations  now,  that  this 
country  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  great 
improvements  and  reformations  which  had 
turned  a  fever-stricken,  foul,  and  unhealthy 
country  into  one  of  the  most  wholesome  in  the 
world. 

The  President,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said 
the  Society  had  progressed  considerably.  From 
eighty  all  told  in  the  year  1870  their  numbers 
had  risen  to  937,  and  he  hoped  that  before  his 
year  of  office  was  concluded  they  would  num¬ 
ber  1,000.  A  society  which  numbered  1,000 
members  was  a  society  of  some  weight,  especially 
when  they  remembered  that  the  majority  of 
those  members  were  Fellows  and  acting  medical 
officers  of  health.  He  held  it  to  be  essential 
that  in  the  course  of  their  duties  they  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  those  branches 
of  architectural  construction  which  were  so 
important  at  the  present  time,  for  in  these  days 
the  tendency  was  to  pack  the  populations  of 
towns  in  a  manner  that  was  injurious  to  public 
health  and  led  to  that  physical  deterioration 
of  which  so  much  was  heard.  In  all  classes  of 
society  there  was  this  tendency  to  overcrowd, 
and  the  medical  profession  should  join  hands 
with  architects  and  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  limits  of  aggregation  of  population. 
There  was  a  limit  beyond  which  we  could  not  go 
without  danger  to  the  health  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  We  do  not  want  to  be  decimated  by 
disease  ;  that  sort  of  thing  happened  in  days 
long  past,  and  it  would  be  a  general  discredit 
if  it  were  to  happen  again. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  branch,  and  Dr.  E.  Davis,  President 
of  the  Western  branch,  also  responded. 

Dr.  Grove,  J.P.,  then  proposed  the  toast 
of  “  Other  Kindred  Societies,”  and  in  response 
Mr.  Andrew  Clark  said  the  British  Medical 
Association  were  endeavouring  to  forward  a 
Bill  in  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  the  insecurity 
of  tenure  of  office  of  which  medical  officer's 
complained,  and  he  hoped  that  during  the  coming 
session  that  Bill  would  become  law,  and  medical 
officers  would  no  longer  be  under  liability 
to  removal  from  office  in  consequence  of  doing 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  public  duty. 
The  matter  not  only  concerned  medical  officers 
of  health ;  it  seriously  affected  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors. 

Other  toasts  were  “  Our  Guests,”  proposed  by 
the  Chairman  and  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Cutler  and  Dr.  Beaton,  and  “  The  Officers,” 
proposed  by  Dr.  Newsholme,  F.R.C.P. 

- - 

Lecture  Hall,  Soldiers’  Home,  Spital 
Tongues,  near  Newcastle-on-Ttne,— A  new 
lecture  hall  has  been  provided  at  this  build¬ 
ing,  to  seat  300  people.  In  the  side  overlook¬ 
ing  the  grounds  in  Hunter’s-road,  two  stained- 
glass  windows  have  been  provided  by  Sir 
Henry  H.  Scott,  illustrating  Tennyson’s 
“  Idylls  of  the  King  and  the  Holy  Grail.” 
The  wall  behind  the  platform  is  prepared  as 
a  lantern  screen.  The  old  lecture  hall  has 
been  divided  by  a  passage-way  leading  to 
the  new  hall ;  and  two  rooms  have  been  made 
in  the  area,  one  for  billiards  and  the  other 
for  devotional  meetings.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Craven,  of  Newcastle.  The 
exterior  is  of  red  brick,  with  a  square  tower. 


3Uustrations. 


TOWER,  ST.  JOHN’S,  COWLET 

HE  Church  of  St.  John  at  C 
gH  Oxford,  has  recently  been  com 
as  regards  the  interior  by  thei 

-  ing  of  a  tower  at  the  west  e 

shown  by  the  illustration. 

Tne  tower  is  large,  being  the  full  wii 
the  nave.  It  is  of  low,  massive  propq 
Like  the  rest  of  the  church  it  is  simple 
indeed,  severe  in  character,  as  was  esp 
desired  by  the  Cowley  Fathers,  for  whd 
church  was  built. 

It  is  entirely  of  Bath  stone  ashlar  extei 
Internally  the  wide  space  of  this  towe 
considerably  to  the  effect  of  the  buildin, 
c’iuic'i  and  tower  are  the  design  of  Mr. 
Bodley,  R.A. 


REREDOS,  ALL  SAINTS,  MAIDSTG 

The  scheme  of  the  reredos  is  suggest 
the  “  Te  Deum.”  It  is  divided  intcl 
main  compartments,  the  centre  ot  whia 
tains  a  panel  representing  Our  Ld 
glory  surrounded  by  adoring  angels.  T 
side  compartments  contain  each  two  > 
those  on  one  side  representing  Apostl 
martyrs,  and  on  the  other  prophets  a 
Holy  Church.  The  main  compart  men 
divided  and  flanked  by  clustered  pinnacli 
niches  containing  figures  representative* 
English  Church.  The  whole  is  suiini 
by  a  group  ot  angels. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  • 
Hitch  in  Chilmark  stone,  from  the  desi 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson 


ENGLISH  CHURCH,  ENTEBBE,  UG: 

This  church  was  designed  for  the  pH 
of  the  English  officials  and  communi 
Entebbe,  the  seat  of  the  British  Gove?i 
in  Uganda. 

The  only  materials  available  are  suj 
local  bricks,  with  a  small  quantity  of  kilt 
bricks  and  tiles  which  have  to  be  inn 
The  timber  is  cut  and  worked  locally.  . 

After  the  working  drawings  hadil 
prepare  I  and  forwarded  the  prevalence^ 
*'  sleeping  sickness”  caused  a  pos  ponenj 
the  commencement  of  operations  un: 
advisability  of  continuing  E  itebbe  as  t] 
of  the  Governme  it  had  been  determined 

The  drawings  exhib’ted  at  the  > 
Academy  this  year,  and  now  pub’ished, 
working  drawings.  Professor  Beresford  1 
the  architect. 


HOUSE,  “GWYSANEY”;  AND  SCI 
AT  KNOWLE  (BRISTOL). 

These  two  illustrations  are.  from  the  dn 
of  two  architects  no  longer  living,  Mr. : 
Baker  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding.  Thei 
awaiting  publication  at  the  time  of  the  la! 
decease  of  their  respective  author] 
were  put  aside  at  the  time  ;  but  thov 
have  consequently  no  information  aboui 
beyond  that  conveyed  in  the  drawings,  , 
them  as  a  memorial  of  men  whose  wo 
much  valued. 

Judging  from  the  brief  inscription  oi 
plan,  Mr.  Baker’s  drawing  appears  to  haw 
a  restoration  of  an  old  house  from  sketch 
from  the  portions  remaining. 

- ^ - 

New  Co-operative  Premises,  Oldham 
new  central  premises  of  the  Oldhai 
operative  Society  at  Greenacres  Hil 
recently  opened.  The  work  has  been  1 
out  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  1 
architect. 

Lot’s  Eyot,  Kew. — We  recently  comi 
upon  the  intention  of  a  firm  of  barge  l 
and  repairers  to  build  a  large  covered 
for  their  business,  on  the  island  whil 
between  Kew  Gardens  and  Brentforo 
Board  of  Trade,  as  custodians  of  tht 
shore,  have  refused  to  sanction  the  pro]' 
the  Thames  Conservancy  to  grant  their  i 
for  the  construction  of  the  covered  doci> 
it  appears  that  the  refusal  does  not  inhi 
projectors  from  building  upon  the  Eyotc 
is  their  own  property,  but  only  prevenii 
from  reclaiming  the  foreshore  in  its  a 
So  some  danger  remains  that  the 
beauties  of  the  river  at  that  spot  will, 
end,  suffer  more  damage  than  migh 
ensued  if  the  Conservators’  consent  hai 
obtained,  for  it  enforced  oertain  rest: 
as  to  building  works  which  now  no  ( 
obtain, 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OE  BUILDERS : 

Annual  Dinner. 

r»E  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  of 
ilders  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  the  White- 
11  Rooms,  H6tel  Metro  pole,  W.C.,  Mr.  C.  H. 
rnsley,  President,  presiding.  There  were 
0  present  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  Presi¬ 
lt  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
ts  ;  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  President  of  the 
rveyors’  Institution  ;  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber, 
jsident  of  the  Architectural  Association ; 

.  J.  Carmichael,  President  of  the  London 
ster  Builders’  Association  ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp, 
ster  of  the  Carpenters’  Company  ;  Mr.  G.  J. 
wson,  Master  of  the  Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’ 
npany  ;  Colonel  G.  Haward  Trollope,  V.D., 
onel  J.  Barnsley,  V.D.,  and  Messrs.  E.  W. 
rnsley,  H.  H.  Bartlett,  J.  Bell,  J.P.,  J. 
ward  Colls,  Max  Clarke,  F.  L.  Dove,  Basil 
Ellis,  A.  R.  G.  Fenning,  T.  Gregory,  Ben- 
lin  I.  Greenwood,  Woodman  Hill,  F.  B. 
llis,  W.  J.  Hardcastle,  G.  W.  Humphreys, 
H.  Holliday,  T.  Holloway,  W.  Higgs, 
A.  S.  Hassall,  A.  Harrison,  W.  F.  King, 
-Iter  Lawrance,  W.  J.  Locke,  F.  M.  May, 
G.  Minter,  R.  W.  Neill,  J.P.,  W.  Nicholson, 
wland  Plumbe,  H.  Carter  Pegg,  A.  E.  Parker, 
leph  Randall,  E.  R.  Robson,  T.  F.  Rider,  W. 
sphere! ,  E.  Selby,  C.  J.  Smithem,  W.  W. 
omas,  E.  J.  Turnbull,  A.  W.  Turnbull,  T.  B. 
linncy,  C.  Wall,  J.  Sharman  Wood,  W.  F. 
.His,  Morgan  H.  Young,  T.  Costigan  (secre- 
y),  and  others. 

’he  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
toured  (Mr.  T.  F.  Rider  proposing,  and 
onel  G.  Haward  Trollope  responding  to,  the 
st  of  the  “  Imperial  Forces  ”), 

Ir.  F.  A.  Crisp  proposed  “  The  Institute  of 
lders  and  its  President.”  He  referred  to 
1  intimate  association  between  the  Carpenters’ 
npany  and  the  Institute  of  Builders,  and 
1  that  the  objects  of  the  Institute  were  so 
nerous  and  their  field  was  so  wide  that  the 
Ibitute  could  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all 
jse  who  were  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Iding  trade. 

he  President,  in  reply,  said  the  Institute 
>  formed  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the 
idon  builders  but  of  all  those  engaged  in  the 
ding  trades  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
he  thought  that  his  position  that  evening 
jld  remove  any  idea  that  there  was  any 
re  on  the  part  of  his  London  colleagues  for 
consideration  of  their  exclusive  interests 
ein.  The  Institute  was  the  trunk,  and  it 
the  wish  of  the  provinces  to  become 
ortant  branches.  The  objects  of  the  pro- 
ers  of  the  Institute  were,  among  other 
ters  :  the  mutual  and  general  benefit  of  its 
nbers  and  of  all  those  who  were  engaged  as 
ders  in  the  country  ;  to  protect  the  highest 
rests  and  welfare  of  a  great  and  ancient 
istry,  and  further  to  exercise  surveillance 
•  matters  which  from  any  source  might  be 
imental  to  the  welfare  of  the  building  trade, 
existence  of  the  Institute  had  been  justified 
aany  ways,  and  it  was  never  needed  more 
1  at  the  present  time,  when  there  exists  such  j 
isire  by  public  bodies  to  municipalise  the 
e  of  the  country.  Such  a  desire  lie  regarded 
m  evil,  and  it  was  very  necessary  to  be 
oughly  alert  and  carefully  to  guard  their 
rests  in  the  matter.  If  they  did  not  do  so 
ae  initial  stages  of  the  movement  it  would 
>me  a  much  more  serious  matter  in  the 
re.  He  wondered  how  this  tendency  could 
ustified  ;  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  work 
lih  was  undertaken  by  municipalities  was 
b  better  or  cheaper  than  by  private  enter- 
b  there  might  be  some  reason  for  it,  but 
prience  showed  that  work  was  much  more 
ly  when  executed  by  a  public  body,  and 
being  so  he  was  sure  that  the  Institute 
Id  welcome  the  co-operation  of  architects 
surveyors  and  of  others  in  checking  such 
bn.  The  Institute  was  seeking  to  use  its 

Ienee  in  removing,  or  in  seeking  to  mitigate, 
growing  and  arbitrary  restrictions  which 
1  contained  in  the  building  by-laws  of  local 
es  and  district  councils.  This  was  a  very 
prtant  matter.  These  by-laws  cause  irrita- 
[  and  militated  against  the  interests  of  all 
lemed,  and  were  responsible  to  a  large 
at  for  the  costly  execution  of  many  im- 
bnt  contracts.  Before  concluding  his 
irks,  he  would  briefly  refer  to  a  matter 
111  was  exciting  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
now  regarding  the  actions  and  the  character 
brking  men.  As  the  builders  of  this  country 
toy  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  working 
he  thought  they  were  well  fitted  to  express 
I)  opinion  in  the  matter,  though  he  did  not  I 


desire  to  add  any  fuel  to  the  fire.  Trades 
unionism  was  a  necessary  thing,  and  in  many 
ways  it  could  be  justified  ;  but  when  it  did  not 
inspire  workmen  to  be  anything  but  slothful  in 
business,  or  when  it  in  any  way  justified  his  limi¬ 
tation  of  output  and  energy — in  effect,  to  give  as 
little  as  he  could  for  his  money,  and  conse¬ 
quently  lowered  his  ideal  to  the  standard  of  least 
efficiency,  thus  crushing  out  his  individuality 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
everything  which  was  best  in  man — then  it 
became  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  its  actions 
demanded  to  be  made  public.  We  were  told 
that  work  is  only  well  done  when  done  with  a 
will,  and  he  thought  that  many  would  agree  that 
that  was  where  the  working  men  of  this  country 
were  lacking — they  were  lacking  in  will  and  in 
interest  in  their  work.  It  had  been  well  said  by 
Emerson  that : — 

“  He  who  worketh  high  and  wise, 

Nor  pauses  In  his  plan, 

Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skie3 
Ere  freedom  out  of  man.” 

The  fault  he  had  been  referring  to  did  not,  in 
his  opinion,  rest  with  the  workmen  in  general ; 
very  many  of  them  were  true  characters,  and 
to  know  them  was  to  respect  them  ;  the  fault  was 
largely  the  workman  in  his  official  capacity,  and 
the  great  trouble  which  all  of  them  experienced 
more  or  less  was  with  the  officials  of  the  unions. 
Officially,  the  working  men  were  doing  them¬ 
selves  a  great  deal  of  harm.  All  employers 
desired  to  work  harmoniously-  with  their  men, 
and,  generally  speaking,  and  especially  lately, 
they  did  so  ;  and  all  they  asked  was  that  they 
got  a  fair  return  for  the  outlay.  In  conclusion, 
the  President  referred  to  the  work  of  their 
Secretary,  Mr.  Costigan,  which,  he  said,  the 
Institute  greatly  appreciated.  They  greatly 
admired  their  Secretary’s  unfailing  energy  in 
anything  he  could  do  to  forward  their  interests. 

Mr.  W.  F.  King,  past  President,  then  pro¬ 
posed  “  The  Architects  and  Surveyors.”  As 
builders,  they  desired  to  congratulate  the 
architects  on  the  honourable  position  to  which 
the  profession  had  attained  within  living 
memory.  Remembering  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  men  who  had  honoured  them 
on  such  occasions  as  the  piesent,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  profession  had  attained  to  its 
present  position  ;  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
wonder  if  it  had  not.  As  to  the  surveyors,  they 
knew  them  as  men  who  did  their  duty  without 
fear  and  without  favour.  With  the  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A., 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  President 
of  the  Suiveyors’  Institution. 

Mr.  Belcher,  in  response,  said  that  architects 
were  dependent  on  builders  for  the  realisation 
of  their  dreams.  Architects  recognised  that  in 
the  evolution  of  their  calling  builders  preceded 
architects,  and  that  their  business  was  to  build 
well,  as  they  generally  succeeded  in  doing  ;  but 
subsequently  there  rose  up  a  new  race,  which 
they  knew  as  the  jerry- builder,  and  then,  it  was 
said,  the  architect  came  into  existence  because 
of  the  transgressions  of  the  builder,  and  he  acted 
as  a  sort  of  building  inspector  and  policeman. 
There  was  a  little  experience  of  his  own  tie 
might  mention.  When  he  was  very  young  he 
thought  he  would  do  everything  himself,  even 
to  settling  the  builders’  accounts — he  left  that 
to  the  quantity  surveyor  now — and  he  called  the 
builders’  attention  to  one  item,  which  was 
obviously  two-thirds  more  in  quantity  than  it 
should  be,  and  outrageously  high  in  price.  The 
builder  was  an  old  man,  and  he  said  : — “  It  is 
on  account  of  your  youth  and  inexperience  that 
you  have  made  this  great  mistake,  for  you  have 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  many  points 
which,  as  a  builder,  I  am  bound  to  take  into 
consideration,  and  which  have  caused  this  to 
be  rather  high  priced  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
reduce  it.”  The  matter  was  argued  at  length, 
and  suddenly  the  builder  gave  in  and  reduced 
the  item  at  least  two-thirds.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  he  saw  the  same  builder  about  another 
job,  which  he  (the  speaker)  had  been  able  to 
obtain  for  him  because  of  the  builder’s  con¬ 
sideration  for  him,  and  he  asked  the  builder  to 
be  careful  about  his  account,  and,  remembering 
the  little  incident  he  had  referred  to,  that  his 
prices  should  be  moderate.  The  builder  smiled, 
and  said :  “  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  that 
happened  with  you.  I  knew  you  were  a 
young  man,  and  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  point  out  to  your  client  how  much  you 
had  been  able  to  reduce  the  rascally  builder’s 
account.  Moreover,  I  always  make  a  similar 
account,  because  I  find  that  the  architect  is  so 
much  engaged  with  this  particular  item  that 
lie'  always  neglects  to  look  at  the  others,” 


That  was  ancient  history,  and  things  were  not 
done  like  that  now,  and  architects  and  builders 
understood  one  another  better,  and  they 
regarded  one  another  with  proper  respect. 
Architects  were  grateful  to  builders  for  their 
care  and  attention  in  carrying  out  designs,  and 
they  acknowledged  that  the  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  the  building  trade  were  considered 
and  advanced  by  them.  He  might  speak  of 
one  of  their  members — i.e.,  Mr.  Howard  Colls,  a 
gentleman  of  light  and  leading,  to  whom  they 
all  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  pluck 
in  resisting  the  terrors  of  light  and  air  claims  ; 
who,  by  his  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
obtained  a  judgment  which  had  placed  the 
whole  matter  on  a  proper  footing.  He  hoped 
that  between  architects  and  builder  there  would 
always  be  mutual  consideration, respect, trust, and 
confidence,  so  that  in  carrying  out  work  it  might 
be  brought  to  a  successful  and  perfect  finish. 

Mr.  Steward,  in  responding  for  the  surveyors, 
said  that  the  profession  of  surveyor  was  a  very 
comprehensive  one,  but  in  his  own  case  he  had 
been  somewhat  intimately  connected  with  the 
trade  of  builders  and  contractors  for  a  period 
extending  over  very  nearly  half  a  century.  In 
his  opinion  the  builders  and  architects  of  the 
present  day  were  very  worthy  successors  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  past  generation.  He  feared 
that  the  building  trade  was  suffering  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  businesses  in  the  general 
depression  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  From 
his  experience,  the  building  trade  was  one  which 
was  the  last  to  feel,  but  was  the  last  to  recover 
from,  bad  times,  and  though  some  with  whom 
he  had  been  speaking  on  the  subject  lately  were 
disposed  to  think  that  the  building  trade  would 
never  be  what  it  had  been,  he  ventured  to  predict 
that  history  would  repeat  itself,  and  that  when 
the  trade  of  the  country  had  generally  recovered, 
soon  afterwards  the  building  trade  would  be 
going  again  with  all  its  force  and  power,  and  that 
there  would  be,  as  there  had  been  after  every 
depression  he  could  think  of,  new  and  profitable 
channels  for  its  enterprise.  There  was  a  close 
connexion  between  builders  and  surveyors — not 
only  in  that  good  and  bad  times  affected  them 
alike,  but  in  the  friendly  intercourse  and  respect 
and  confidence  which  must  exist  between  them, 
and  he  trusted  that  as  between  the  Institute  of 
Builders  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution  that 
good  feeling  would  be  maintained  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Neill  then  suitably  proposed  “  The 
Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Newson,  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Tylers  and  Bricklayers,  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

These  gentlemen  having  replied,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  then  terminated. 

- »  »  • - 

USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  FACTORIES. 

The  Home  Office  is  about  to  issue  the  follow¬ 
ing  draft  Regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  use 
of  electricity  in  factories  and  other  places  under 
section  79  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1901 : — 

“  Draft  Regulations  for  the  Use  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in  Factories  and  Other  Places 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1901. 

“  Whereas  the  generation,  transformation 
and  use  of  electricity  in  electrical  stations  and 
in  any  factory,  workshop,  dock,  wharf,  quay, 
warehouse,  or  other  place  to  which  section  79  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  is  applied 
by  that  Act  has  been  certified  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  section  79  to  be  dangerous  : — 

“  I  hereby  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  me  by  that  Act  make  the  following  Regu¬ 
lations, and  direct  that  they  shall  apply  to  all  places 
named  above,  other  than  electrical  stations,  in 
respect  of  the  distribution  and  use  of  electricity 
where  the  normal  working  pressure  is  greater 
than  250  volts  and  less  than  650  volts  between 
any  two  conductors  : — 

“1.  All  wires  in  connexion  with  the  supply 
shall,  where  practicable,  be  completely  enclosed 
in  strong  metal  casing,  and  where  this  is  not 
practicable  they  shall  be  so  arranged  that  there 
shall  be  no  danger  of  any  shock  or  of  fire. 

“  2.  All  main  and  branch  circuits  shall  be 
protected  by  switches  and  by  fuses  or  other 
automatic  cut-outs. 

“  3.  The  supply  to  every  motor  or  arc  lamp 
shall  be  controlled  by  means  of  an  efficient 
switch,  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  handled  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  motor  or  arc  lighting, 
and  connected  so  that  by  its  means  all  pressure 
can  be  cut  off  from  the  motor  or  arc  lamp  and 
from  any  regulating  switch  resistance  or  other 
device  in  connexion  therewith  :  provided,  how« 
ever,  that  where  the  arc  lamps  are  connected  in 
series  across  the  outer  conductors  of  a  three- 
wire  system  and  the  pressure  cannot  exceed 
250  volts  from  earth,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  one 
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such  switch  be  provided  for_each”series  of  arc 
lamps. 

“  4.  All  switches  and  cut-outs  shall  be  so 
enclosed  and  protected  or  be  in  such  positions  or  of 
such  construction  that  there  shall  be  no  danger 
of  any  shock  being  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
handling  thereof,  or  of  any  fire  being  caused  by 
their  normal  or  abnormal  action. 

“  6.  All  metal  holders  for  incandescent  lamps, 
the  frames  of  all  motors,  and  the  metal  casings  of 
all  wires,  switches,  fuses  and  cut-outs,  shall  be 
efficiently  connected  with  earth. 

“  6.  Where  the  electricity  is  derived  from  a 
public  supply  the  following  conditions  shall  be 
observed  : — 

“  (a)  A  suitable  safety  fuse  or  other  auto¬ 
matic  cut-out  shall  be  inserted  in  each 
service  line,  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
point  of  entry  into  the  premises,  and 
contained  within  a  suitable  locked  or 
sealed  receptacle  of  fire-proof  construc¬ 
tion,  except  in  cases  where  the  service 
line  is  protected  by  fuses  in  a  street  box, 
but  no  fuse  or  cut-out  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  intermediate  conductor  of  a  three- 
wire  system. 

“  (6)  All  service  lines  and  apparatus  shall  be 
highly  insulated  and  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected  against  injury  to  the  insulation  and 
against  access  of  moisture,  and  any 
metal  forming  part  of  the  electric  circuit 
shall  not,  unless  efficiently  connected 
with  earth,  be  exposed  so  that  it  can  be 
touched.  All  electric  conductors  shall 
be  so  fixed  and  protected  as  to  be  free 
from  risk  of  electrical  discharge  to  any 
adjacent  metallic  substance. 

“  Provided  that  in  regard  to  service  lines  and 
apparatus  under  the  sole  control  of  a  person  other 
than  the  occupier  of  the  premises  to  which  the 
supply  is  given  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  Regulation  6  on  the  part  of  such  occupier 
if  he  obtains  from  such  person  in  the  month  of 
J anuary  in  each  year  a  certificate  that  the  Regu¬ 
lation  is  fully  observed  in  regard  to  the  said 
service  lines  and  apparatus.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  produced  at  any  time  when  required  by 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories. 

“  These  Regulations^shall  come  into  force  on 
January  1,  1905. 

“  Home  Office, 

“Whitehall,  1904.” 

- •  -»  . - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Snring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council,  10,637/.  for  paving 
works;  Islington  Guardians,  6,500/.  for  poor 
law  purposes  ;  Kensington  Borough  Council, 
9,525/.  for  paving  works;  and  Stepney  Borough 
Council,  2.150/.  for  street  improvements. 

The  Port  of  London. — The  Rivers  Committee 
recommended  that:  —  “Notice  be  given  by 
public  advertisement  of  the  intention  of  the 
Council  to  consider  at  its  meeting  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1904,  a  proposal  that  it  shall  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  promoting  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  for  and  relative  to 
the  transfer  to  a  public  authority  to  be  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Bill  of  the  undertakings  of  t1  e 
London  and  India  Tocks  Company,  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company,  and  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company,  a  d  <f  the  powers,  rights, 
duties,  property,  and  liabilit'es,  or  some  of  them, 
of  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames,  and 
of  the  Ma  ter  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of 
Watermen  and  Lightermen  of  the  River 
Thames,  commonly  called  the  Wate: men’s 
Company,  and  of  the  Court  of  Master  Wardens 
and  Assistants  of  the  Watermen’s  Company, 
and  for  conferring  on  such  public  authority 
various  rights  and  powers  for  the  management 
of  the  undertakings  proposed  to  be  transferred, 
and  of  the  Port  and  Docks  of  London  and  any 
other  matters  proposed  to  be  transferred  or 
vested  in  such  public  authority  under  the  Bill, 
and  for  making  the  necessary  financial  pro¬ 
visions  in  connexion  therewith,  and  for  defining 
the  Port  of  London  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Bill.” 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.— Mr.  Bruce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee,  informed  the  Council  that  accommo¬ 
dation  had  been  provided  during  the  last  six 
months  for  3,  £02  persons  of  the  working 
classes. 

Main  Drainage  Extension:  Southern  Outfall 
and  High  Level  Sewers. — The  Main  Drainage 
‘Committee  reported  that  they  had  considered 
tenders  for  the  construction  at  Plumstead  of  a 
portion  of  the  new  southern  outfall  sewer 


No.  2,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  new  high-level 
sewer  No.  2.  The  following  are  the  tenders  : — 


J.  Smith  &  Co . £119,136  14  10 

J.  Watt .  115,815  3  6 

S.  Pearson  &  Son  .  114,010  1  3 

Price  &  Reeves  .  113,946  12  9 

R.  McAlpine  &  Sons .  107,440  8  0 

Bentley  &  Lock .  102,474  13  4 

A.  N.  Coles .  93,661  4  8 

J.  Bentley  .  93,157  17  5 

J.  &  T.  Binns .  92,455  19  1 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co .  86,007  16  6 

J.  B.  Squire  &  Co .  85,711  12  3 

W.  Kennedy,  Ltd .  84,607  15  9 

Muirhead,  Greig,[&  Matthews  83,306  15  7 

J.  Cochrane  &  Sons  .  82,344  7  8 

Westminster  Construction  Co., 

London*  .  81,285  19  0 

J.  D.  Nowell  &  Son  .  68  377  17  7 


[Chief  engineer’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  was 
£91,727  7s.  2d.] 

Sir  W.  Collins  said  he  thought  some  explana¬ 
tion  should  be  given  as  to  why  the  lowest 
tender  had  been  passed  over,  especially  as. 
Messrs.  Nowell  were  already  carrying  out  a 
contract  for  the  Council. 

Colonel  Rotton  moved  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  be  referred  back,  and  stated  that,  if  they 
were  to  give  up  accepting  the  lowest  tenders, 
they  might  just  as  well  give  up  calling  for 
tenders. 

Mr.  Harris  wanted  to  know  why  the  job  had 
not  been  offered  to  the  Works  Department, 
who  would,  of  course,  be  able  to  do  it  cheaper 
than  contractor?! 

Mr.  Ward  urged  the  Council  to  adopt  the 
Committee's  recommendation,  on  the  ground 
that  next  week  the  Committee  would  propose 
that  Messrs.  Nowell  should  be  given  another 
job. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  considered  that  there 
should  be  some  very  strong  reason  given  why 
the  lowest  tender  should  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  Goodman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  the  engineer  had  advised  that  the 
job  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  the  Council 
must  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
interfering  with  the  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

The  amendment  was,  however,  carried,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  back. 

The  Council,  having  transacted  other  busi¬ 
ness,  adjourned. 

- *-♦-* - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Kensington,  South. — Retention  of  an  iron 
and  glass  covered-way  in  front  of  No. 
20,  Bolton-gardens,  Wetherby-road,  South 
Kensington  (Mr.  W.  Hancock). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. \ — Buildings 
upon  the  site  of  Nos.  44,  45,  and  46,  Old  Bond- 
street,  and  Nos.  57,  58,  59,  and  60,  Piccadilly, 
St.  George,  Hanover-square,  of  projecting 
shop  fronts  and  two  three-story  oriel  windows 
on  the  Bond-street  frontage,  and  projecting 
shop  fronts,  balconies  at  the  second  and  third 
floor  levels,  and  three-story  oriel  windows  on 
the  Piccadilly  frontage  (Messrs.  Read  and 
MacDonald  for  Messrs.  Callard,  Stewart,  and 
Watt,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Fulham. — The  retention  of  projecting 
porches  and  balconies  at  Nos.  2  to  48,  F inlay- 
street,  Fulham  (Mr.  R.  B.  Mason). — Consent. 

Fulham. — The  retention  of  projecting 
porches  and  balconies  at  Nos.  1  to  47,  Finlay- 
street,  Fulham  (Mr.  H.  Terry). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — Buildings  on  the  southern  side 
of  Kidbrooke-gardens.  Kidbrooke-grove,  Black- 
heath  (Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Torrance  for  Sir  John 
McDougall). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
the  front  entrance  to  “  Eagle’s  Nest,”  Haver- 
stock-hill,  Hampstead,  an  iron  and  glass 
shelter  at  the  side  entrance  in  Englands-lane, 
and  an  iron  and  glass  roof  in  front  of  the 
coach-house  at  the  rear  of  the  building  (Mr. 
L.  Sharp  for  Mr.  G.  Munroj. — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. + — A  projecting  clock  in 
front  of  No.  188,  Oxford-street.  St.  Maryle¬ 
bone  (Mr.  C.  H.  Mead  for  the  Alexander 
Clark  Manufacturing  Company). — Consent. 

Padding  toil.  South. — An  addition  to  the 
existing  one-story  shop  at  No.  95,  Westbourne- 
g rove,  Paddington,  to  abut  upon  Monmouth- 
road  (Mr.  G.  Neal  for  Mr.  J.  Harries). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Southwark,  West. — A  two-story  building, 
and  the  raising  of  a  boundary  wall  on  the 
I  south  side  of  Southwark-street,  Southwark 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Woodard  for  “Chocolate  Menier”). 
1  — Consent. 


Wandsworth. — A  projecting  angle  buttrt 
No.  10,  Balham-park-road,  Balham  (Mr.  1 
Tarrant  for  Mr.  W.  Borders). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Houses  on  the  north  sic 
Church-lane,  Tooting  (Mr.  W.  Bartholon 
— Consent. 

Holborn. — An  open  letter  sign  at  ; 
71,  High  Holborn  (Mr.  L.  Freedman).— 
sent. 

Hampstead.\— Enclosures  to  the  porci 
No.  25.  Langland-gardens,  Hampstead 
J.  D.  Hunter  for  Mr.  A.  Drew). — Consen 

Hammersmith.  + — Certain  woodwork  in 
erection  of  bay  windows  at  the  “ 
Nelson  ”  beer-house,  Masbro’-road,  Han. 
smith  (Messrs.  N.  Parr  and  A.  E.  Katei 
the  Royal  Brewery,  Brentford,  Ltd.).-) 
fused. 

Hammersmith. — Retention  of  a  wood  1 
glass  showcase  at  No.  248,  King-street,  ] 
mersmith,  abutting  upon  Ravenscourt-av 
(Mr.  G.  Trotman  for  Messrs.  Kennedy 
Clarke). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  East. — A  porch  and  an  : 
and  glass  enclosure  to  the  area  steps  at: 
8,  Cavendish-square,  St.  Marylebone,  to  : 
upon  Cavendish-place  (Mr.  W.  H.  Whitii 
Dr.  H.  Morris). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hackney,  Central. — That  the  apnlicatic 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove  for  Messrs.  J.  King 
Co.,  Ltd.,  for  an  extension  of  the  p 
within  which  the  erection  of  a  ware! 
building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  74  and  76 1 
Beauvoir-crescent,  Kingsland,  with  ext* 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  < 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Hertford-: 
was  required  to  be  commenced  and  compli 
be  granted. — Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — A  building  on  the  : 
side  of  a  roadway  leading  out  of  th©  i 
side  of  Farleigh-road,  Hackney,  between: 
3  and  5  (Mr.  G.  H.  Capper  for  Mr.  I 
J  ackson). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontal 

Greenwich. — A  one-story  addition  t 
coach-house  and  stable  building  at  the  < 
of  No.  1,  Shooter’ s-hill-road,  Blackheatl 
abut  upon  Vanbrugh-terraoe,  and  the  i 
leading  therefrom  (Mr.  A.  W.  Watkin: 
Mr.  F.  Wissler).— Consent. 

City.  —  A  building  on  the  sit©  of  Nos.  4 
6,  Copthall-avenue,  City  (Messrs.  E.  Runta 
Ford  for  Messrs.  J.  Chessum  and  So) 
Consent. 

Hammersmith. — A  parish  hall,  on  the  e 
side  of  Great-church-lane,  Hammersmith! 
W.  D.  Caroe  for  Rev.  J.  Parry). — Refuse- 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage 
Construction. 

Hammersmith. — A  gangway  over  Wood-i 
Hammersmith  (Mr.  1.  Kiralfy  for  th©  B1 
Empire  Exhibition). — Consent. 

Hoxton. — Iron  balconies  connecting  ; 
mises  at  Merritt’s-buildings  and  CL 
street,  Hoxton  (Messrs.  Gale,  DurlacherJ 
Emmett  for  the  Home  and  Colonial  S;| 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Deviation  from\ 
tified  Plans. 

Strand. — Buildings  upon  the  site  of 
36  and  36a,  St.  James’ -street,  and  64,  Jew 
street,  St.  James’  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  foil 
L.  Thomas). — Refused. 

Space  at  Bear. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Devifj 

from  the  plan  certified  by  the  District  Sunl 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  it 
the  site  of  No.  23,  Bolton-street,  of  an 
tion  to  th©  Curzon  Hotel,  Curzon-street-,  j 
fair  (Messrs.  S.  J.  Waring  and  Son).—.! 
sent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hampstead. — A  deviation  from  th©  | 
sanctioned  on  September  3,  1903,  foici 
formation  or  laying-out  of  new  streetei 
carriage  traffic  upon  the  Burgess  J 
estate,  Finchley-road,  Hampstead,  so  f;l 
relates  to  an  alteration  in  the  gradient 
certain  of  the  streets  (Messrs.  Browni 
Barrow). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Hammersmith. — A  subway  being  fc.l 
at  the  basement  level  to  connect  II 
Nos.  2  and  5  at  the  Manbre  i| 
charine  Works,  Brandenburgh-road,  | 
ham  (the  Manbre  Saccharin©  Company,  i 
— Consent. 

Southwark ,  West. — Additions  to  a  bu>' 
on  a  sit©  on  the  east  side  of  Hatfield-slf 
Southwark  (Messrs.  F.  Matcham  and  C<([: 
Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kearns). — Consent,  tfi 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  coi< !i 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

'al  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland. 
eneral  meeting  of  members  was  held  in 
stitute  Rooms,  20,  Lincoln-place,  Dublin, 
eoi'ge  C.  Ashlin,  President,  occupied  the 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
nderry,  having  reference  to  the  existing 
le  of  professional  charges  and  suggesting 
jlterations  in  it.  The  Chairman  explained 
ie  meeting  was  not  competent  to  adopt 
solution  relative  to  such  proposed  change, 
ivited  a  general  consideration  of  the 
;.  An  animated  discussion  followed 
ch  Mr.  James  H.  Webb,  Mr.  George  L. 
lor,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Allberry,  and  others 
•art.  It  was  alleged  that  the  rules  laid 
in  the  Institute  schedule  governing 
•cts’  charges  were  constantly  transgressed 
fnbers  if  not  absolutely  in  letter,  at  any 
i  spirit.  The  speakers  called  upon  the 
.  to  take  vigorous  action  in  this  matter, 
us  protect  those,  especially  the  younger 
cts,  who  were  loyal  to  the  Institute, 
he  best  traditions  of  practice.  The 
;nt  announced  that,  in  -his  opinion,  the 
r<  constitution  of  the  committee  ot  the 
Institute  of  Biitish  Architects,  having 
of  the  proposed  scheme  of  regis- 
of  architects  gave  good  hope  of  a  speedy 
[ent  of  this  most  important  question. 

- -♦-. - 

COMPETITIONS. 

leyan  Hall,  Westminster. — We  are 
y  informed  that  122  sets  of  plans  have 
fceived  for  this  competition. 

- »-»  « - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Stable  :  the  Downs  and  the  District. 
xrthington  G.  Smith.  (The  Homeland 
;tion.  Is.) 

istory  of  English  Furniture.  By 

Macquoid.  Part  I.  (Lawrence  ai  d 

7s.  6d.  each  part.) 

k  and  Wages.  Part  I.,  Foreign 
ition.  By  Sydney  J.  Chapman.  With 
eduction  by  Lord  Brassey.  (Longmans, 
and  Co.  1904.) 

nese  Colour  Prints.  By  E.  F.  Strange, 
by  the  Board  of  Education.) 

Streets  :  Laying  out  and  Making  up. 
Cay  lor  Allen.  (The  Sanitary  Publishing 

- >4  . - 

Correspondence. 

LIABILITY  OF  COUNCILS  FOR 
ITARY  INSPECTORS’  ERRORS. 
-Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hudson,  was 
derate  in  his  remarks  on  the  injustice 
decision  arrived  at  by  Judge  Addison, 
a  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Bermondsey 
h  Council. 

general  principle  involved  in  the 
is  that  the  accredited  agent  of  a 
•al  body  has  power  to  put  property 
to  an  indefinite  expense  simply  if 
►f  opinion  that  the  sanitary  arrange- 
of  the  promises  are  defective;  and 
should  ho  have  made  a  mistake,  the 
oust  pay  for  it. 

iQtnsible  power  such  as  this  can  only 
>  the  demoralisation  of  those  who 
J.  A.  Glazier. 


GREENSTEAD  CHURCH. 

The  interesting  article  on  Greenstead 
(Builder,  October  8)  suggests  that  the 
s  selected  by  the  bearers  of  the  re- 
>f  St.  Edmund  as  a  suitable  resting- 
recause  it  was  out  of  the  way  and 
in  the  woods. 

aidies  of  the  course  of  ancient  Essex 
ads  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  I  am 
are,  however,  that  one  may  be  easily 
iy,  and  offer  my  views  for  what  they 
worth. 

■ev.  J.  B.  Mackinlay,  in  his  book  “  St. 

,  King  and  Martyr,”  1903,  speaks  of 
urn  of  the  saint’s  remains  as  a 
ihant  progress  to  Beodricsworth.”  and 
iat  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep 
and  by-roads  to  avoid  observation, 
owing,  apparently,  the  annals  of  Her- 
monk  of  Bury,  he  say6  “  the  body 
1  [at  Greenstead]  for  some  days  in 
satisfy  to  devotion  of  the  faithful.” 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
'  of  the  site,  because,  if  I  read  the 
right,  Greenstead,  a  not  inconsider- 
tlemcnt,  was  situate  on  the  King’s 
from  London  to  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
no  means  secluded  from  observation, 
b  the  period  in  question  (a.d.  1013) 


Greenstead  was  of  some  importance,  Ongar 
was  of  none,  and  was  approached  by  a  side 
road  branching  from  the  King’s  highway  at 
Greenstead.  (You  may  follow  its  course  now 
by  the  pretty  footpath  between  the  two 
places.)  Ongar,  if  I  am  right,  and  I  judge 
partly  by  Domesday  evidence,  was  but  a  poor 
place  till  Count  Eustace  obtained  it  from 
William  I.,  and  probably  continued  so  till 
Richard  de  Luci  made  it  the  caput  of  his 
Honour  of  Ongar  when  he  was  allowed  to 
create  his  great  castle  there  in  the  Xllth 
century. 

Probably  the  market  was  established  by 
him,  and  gave  th©  old,  but  still  current, 
name  of  Chipping  to  the  place. 

I  fear  to  make  this  letter  too  archaeological 
for  your  columns,  but  must  add  that  the  place 
now  called  High  Ongar  was,  and  is,  terri- 
torily  of  far  more  importance  than  Chipping 
Ongar,  and  may  well  have  given  the  name  to 
the  Saxon  Hundred,  though  not  the  Norman 
Honour. 

I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  express  my 
cense  of  the  obligations  to  you  that  archaeo¬ 
logists  are  under  for  the  admirable  studies  of 
Essex  churches  recently  published. 

I.  Chalkley  Gould. 

- »  ♦« - 

THE  STUDENT’S  COLUMN. 

The  Chapter  XL,  in  our  last  issue,  of  “  Notes 
on  Portland  Cement”  concluded  the  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject.  The  “  Student’s 
Column  ”  articles  will  recommence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  half-yearly  volume 
with  a  new  subject. 

- - 

METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Dis¬ 
trict  was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  the 
offioes,  Victoria  Embankment. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  assenting  to  the 
alterations  and  additions  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  to  tho  Medical  Superintendent’s 
house  at  the  North-western  Hospital.  Tho 
work  will  cost  some  2802. 

North-Eastern  and  North-Western  Hospitals. 
— On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee  it  was  agreed  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  an  order 
authorising  the  Managers  to  incur  an  expendi¬ 
ture,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  1,1202.,  on  the 
erection  of  engineers’  cottages  at  both  of  these 
hospitals. 

Southern  Hospital.— The  Works  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  approved  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  architects  to  construct  a  rain¬ 
water  reservoir  at  this  hospital  to  hold  about 
175,000  gallons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
1,6002.,  as  against  5002.  in  the  contract,  which 
provided  only  for  a  reservoir  to  hold  40,000 
gallons  and  to  reoeive  a  portion  only  of  the 
rain-water. 

The  approval  of  the  Committee  was 
endorsed. 

Lcavtsden  Asylum. — The  Asylums  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
certain  alterations  to  windows  at  this  asylum 
should  be  carried  out,  with  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
viding  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  The 
number  of  windows  to  be  altered  is  sixty- 
four,  the  estimated  cost  being  3462. 

Joyce  Green  Smallpox  Hospital. — On  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  it 
was  agreed  to  carry  out  internal  painting 
works  at  this  hospital.  The  portions  of  t1 
building  to  be  treated  are  the  staff  blocks 
and  the  pavilions.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
8,6002. 

- ^4- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Furse.— We  greatly  regret  to  announce 
the  death  on  Monday  last,  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  of  Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furse, 
A.R.A.  Mr.  Furse.  the  third  son  of  the 
late  Canon  C.  W.  Furse,  Archdeacon  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  of  'Halsden  House,  North 
Devon,  was  educated  at  Haileybury  College, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Slade  School, 
under  Professor  Legros,  where  he  won  the 
Slade  Scholarship ;  he  then  went  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  Munich,  where  he  gained 
the  gold  medal.  Until  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  1903  Mr.  Furse 
was  but  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
tho  New  English  Art  Club  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  circle  of  fellow-artists  and  art- 
lovers.  In  that  year  he  contributed  portraits 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  J.  J.  White-Jervis  and 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  and  the  portrait- 
group,  “The  Return  from  the  Ride,”  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Waterfield,  to  which 
the  hanging  committee  had  accorded  a  well- 
deserved  place  of  honour.  His  success  on  that 
occasion  was  followed  by  his  election  to  the 
first  vacant  associateship  of  the  Roval 
Academy.  Last  summer  he  exhibited  “The 
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Lilac  Gown,”  a  study  of  colour  in  the 
picture,  half-length,  of  a  lady  (Miss 
Mabel  Terry-Lewis)  with  a  sunshade,  and 
“  Diana  of  the  Uplands,”  a  girl  clad  in  a 
grey  silk  dress,  which  is  blown  by  the  wind, 
and  holding  two  hounds  by  a  leash,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  landscape,  with  wind-driven 
clouds.  In  last  June  Mr.  Furse  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Daniel 
for  presentation  to  him  in  oommemoration  of 
his  accession  to  the  Provostship  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  recently  engaged 
upon  a  portrait,  which  he  leaves  unfinished, 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Four  years 
ago  Mr.  Furse  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Addington  Symonds,  of  Clifton  Hill 
House,  Bristol,  whcee  likeness  is  depicted  in 
“  Diana  of  the  Uplands.”  Of  his  other  prin¬ 
cipal  works  should  be  mentioned  a  half-sized 
equestrian  portrait  of  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts;  the  presentation  portrait  of  Professor 
Skeat;  and  a  portrait  of  the  late  Bishop 
Stubbs. 

Mr.  Davison. — Th©  death  has  just  taken 
place  at  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  London,  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Vincent  Davison,  C.E.,  from  the 
effects  of  a  painful  operation  after  much 
suffering.  Mr.  Davison  was  the  late 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Windsor,  to  which  post 
he  was  appointed  in  March.  1871,  by  the 
Town  Council.  In  March,  1897,  he  retired 
from  the  Borough  Surveyorehip  and  retained 
the  appointments  of  Inspector  of  weights  and 
measures,  foods  and  drugs,  and  workshops 
and  factories,  down  to  his  death.  Before 
coming  to  Windsor  Mr.  Davison  was  for¬ 
merly  a  surveyor  in  the  Royal  Engineers  on 
the  civil  staff.  He  was  an  Associate  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London. 
— Windsor  and  Eton  Express. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Liverpool  Cathedral.— It  is  stated  that  the 
contract  for  the  foundations  of  Liverpool 
Cathedral  has  been  secured  by  a  local  firm — 
namely,  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Sons,  of 
Wavertree. 

Church,  Curraha.  County  Meath. — The 
new  church  at  Curraha.  near  Ashbourne,  Co. 
Meath,  is  in  Gothic  style,  and  has  been  built 
by  Mr.  James  M'Adorey,  of  Dundalk,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  R.H.A. 
The  high  altar  and  two  marble  side  altars 
were  erected  by  Messrs.  Early.  The  altar 
railings  and  sanctuary  lamp  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  John  Kane.  There  are  five  stained- 
glass  windows. 

Church,  Newton  Abbot. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  for  the  parish  of 
High  week,  Newton  Abbot,  was  laid  on  the 
13th  inst.  The  new  church  will  be  erected 
on  the  spot  on  which  Abbotsbury  House  for¬ 
merly  stood,  and  it  will  consist  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  seat¬ 
ing  accommodation  is  to  bo  provided  for  7C0 
persons,  including  the  choir.  The  main  walls 
are  to  be  of  Stoneycombe  limestone.  The 
windows  and  tracery  will  be  of  Bath  stone. 
Nine  buttresses  will  support  each  of  the 
main  walls,  and  the  two  aisles  will  be  lighted 
by  six  windows.  Of  the  three  windows  to  be 
placed  in  the  east  end,  the  centre  on©  will  be 
that  containing  the  allegorical  work  now  in 
St.  Mary’s  chapel-of-case.  There  are  also  to 
be  three  windows  in  the  west  end,  besides 
several  smaller  ones  in  different  parts  of  the 
church.  The  roof  is  to  be  of  Delabole  6late, 
and  ridge  tiles  of  slate  colour,  and  the  main 
ribs  are  to  be  of  Baltic  pine.  The  two  main 
entrances  will  be  through  porches  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  with  granite  steps 
and  stonework  similar  to  that  in  the  main 
building.  The  font  is  to  stand  in  the  bap¬ 
tistry  between  the  two  entrances.  The  nave 
and  north  and  south  aisles  will  be  96  ft.  6  in. 
long:  and  59  ft.  9  in.  wide.  The  dimensions 
of  the  chancel  will  be  35  ft.  bv  31  ft.,  with  a 
4-ft.  passage  at  the  back  giving  access  to  the 
vestries.  The  clergy  vestry  is  to  adjoin  the 
supplementary  choir,  and  the  choir  vestry 
is  to  be  opposite,  both  11  ft.  6  in.  by  20  ft. 
Tho  heating  chamber,  11  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.,  is 
to  be  under  the  clergy  vestry,  and  it  will  be 
entered  from  the  exterior  of  the  church.  The 
interior  lining  of  the  main  walls  will  be  of 
Bath  and  Beer  stone.  The  piers,  the  seven 
pillars  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  and  other 
work  forming  the  arcades,  will  likewise  be  of 
Beer  stone.  The  nave,  aisles,  and  vestries 
are  to  be  of  wood-block  flooring  of  Oregon 
pine,  and  the  chanoel  floor  is  to  be  concreted 
preparatory  to  being  laid  with  tiles.  The 
plans  include  a  tower  with  spire,  which  is  to 
rise  to  a  height  of  200  ft.,  but  its  erection  is 
not  contemplated  for  some  time.  Mr.  E. 
Sedding,  Plymouth  and  London,  is  the 
architect. 

School,  Sheffield. — On  the  14th  inst.  Lord 
Londonderry  declared  the  new  Council  school, 
in  Hammerton-street,  Staniforth-road,  open. 
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The  school  is  in  two  departments.  The  in¬ 
fants’  block,  for  340  children,  faces  Ham- 
merton-street,  and  the  building  for  the  senior 
mixed  department  fronts  to  Ouseburn-road, 
and  has  accommodation  for  540  children,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  floor  area  of  the  central  hall. 
The  infants’  school  has  six  classrooms 
arranged  round  a  central  corridor,  four  of 
the  rooms  being  separated  from  the  corridor 
l>y  movable  partitions.  The  senior  school  has 
a  central  hall,  66  ft.  by  33  ft.,  with  nine  class¬ 
rooms  .grouped  round  it,  each  for  sixty 
children ;  there  are  glazed  movable  sashes 
between  the  hall  and  classrooms.  The  walls 
are  faced  externally  with  coursed  Bole  Hill 
rockies,  with  dressings  of  Stoke  ashlar,  and 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  dark  Westmorland 
slates.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  within 
the  amount  of  the  contract — 13,9392.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale,  of  Sheffield. 

Schools,  Bournville. — A  tender  by 

Messrs.  J.  Bowen  and  Son,  of  Balsall  Heath, 
of  19,3002.,  has  been  accepted  for  the  erection 
of  elementary  day  schools  for  Bournville. 
The  schools  are  designed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
M.  Harvey,  the  Consulting  Architect  to  the 
Bournville  Trust,  and  the  style  is  a  free 
Gothic  treatment.  They  will  stand  in 
acres  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  with  the  triangular  green  in  front.  The 
park  is  on  the  one  side,  Thorn-road  on  the 
other,  and  village  gardens  at  the  back.  A 
tower  will  rise  to  a  height  of  60  ft.  Special 
accommodation  is  provided  for  instruction  in 
laundry  work,  cookery,  carpentry,  and  other 
handicrafts,  and,  in  addition,  a  library  and 
laboratory  are  to  be  provided.  The  number 
of  school  places  which  will  be  provided  is  540, 
and  eventually  another  school  for  270  infants 
is  to  be  erected.  The  main  block,  for  boys 
and  girls,  will  be  completed,  however,  before 
the  erection  of  the  last-named  school  is 
entered  upon. 

Sunday  School,  Bradford.— The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a  new  Sunday 
school  and  parochial  hall  in  connexion  with 
St.  Clements  Church,  Bradford.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  school  is  3,5002.,  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  proceed  with  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  which  is  most  urgently  needed — 
namely,  the  assembly  and  classrooms.  This 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  2,4002.  Plans  by 
Mr.  Horace  E.  Priestley,  architect,  Bradford, 
were  accepted.  The  building  will  be  Gothic 
in  style,  and  one  story  high,  the  main 
features  being  an  assembly  hall  and  a  smaller 
room  to  seat  200  children,  sixteen  classrooms, 
and  a  basement  available  for  gymnasium. 

Technical  School,  Tyldesley. — A  new 
rniJ1  *Cia'  scho°l  h*1®  jU8*;  keen  opened  at 
Tyldesley,  Lancashire.  The  principal  eleva¬ 
tion  fronts  Upper  Georgc-street  and  is  Re¬ 
naissance  in  style,  the  material  used  being 
mvfS9n^  ret^  facing  and  stone  dressing, 

lhe  floors  are  of  concrete,  and  the  gymnasium 
and  classroom  floors  are  finished  with  wooden 
blocks.  In  the  basement  are  a  gymnasium, 
tT  7,  2b  ft.,  ambulanoe-room,  59  ft.  6  in. 
by  34  ft.,  store-room,  25  ft.  by  14  ft.  6  in 
heating  chamber,  12  ft.  6  in.  by  13  ft.,  and 
coal  store.  10  ft.  by  13  ft.  Access  to  this  floor 
is  provided  by  a  main  staircase  built  of  stone 
and  by  a  yard  entrance.  On  the  ground  floor 
are  hve  classrooms,  26  ft.  by  26  ft.,  26  ft.  bv 
li  26  £t •:  26  ft  26  It.,  and 

it  uy  r  resPectively,  secretary’s  office, 
10  It.  by  11  ft.,  and  waiting-room,  11  ft.  bv 
<  it.  Gentlemen’s  cloak-room  and  retiring- 
rooms  are  provided.  The  first  floor  extends 
the  whole  frontage  to  Upper  George-street, 
and  contains  a  lecture  hall,  61  ft.  by  27  ft  a 
classroom  26  ft.  by  16  ft.,  chemical  lecture 
theatre,  26  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  ladies’  cloak  and 
retiring  rooms.  The  corridors  are  finished 
with  mosaic.  The  woodwork  and  the  internal 
finishing  are  of  pitch-pine.  The  heating  is  by 
hot  water.  The  contractor  for  the  building  is 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  and  the  brickwork  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Bridge,  of  Walkden, 
the  lighting  and  plumbing  by  Mr.  H.  Baxen- 
dale,  Tyldesley,  and  the  block  floors  by  Messrs. 
K.  Lowe,  Ltd.,  Farnworth.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  J.  Holt,  C.E.,  of  Manchester. 

Public  Hall,  Thurnscoe,  near  Doncaster. — 
A  new  public  hall  has  been  erected  in  this 
Z  llaSe.  Tho  body  of  the  hall  is  55  ft.  long 
by  33  ft  wide  and  15  ft.  6  in.  high.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  relieved  with  stone,  and  in  the 
front  there  is  a  porch  and  a  lobby.  Inside 
there  are  two  classrooms  situate  at  the  rear 
of  the  building,  and  a  scullery.  The  class¬ 
rooms  and  hall  can  be  divided  by  movable 
partitions ;  whilst  there  is  also  a  movable 
platform.  The  classrooms  are  heated  by  fire¬ 
places,  whilst  the  heating  apparatus  for  the 
hall  is  on  the  low-pressure  system,  with  pipes 
and  radiators,  which  have  been  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Wright  Brothers,  of  Sheffield.  The 
building  is  lighted  by  gas  throughout,  and 
accommodation  is  provided  for  400  people. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs. 
Thornton  and  Sons,  of  Rotherham,  and  Mr. 
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R.  Higginbottom,  of  Thurnscoe,  has  been  the 
architect. 

The  City  Crematorium,  Ilford.— The  crema¬ 
torium  at  the  City  of  London  Cemetery  will 
shortly  be  opened  for  use.  The  building  has 
been  erected  from  plans  and  designs  made  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  the  late  Surveyor  to 
the  Corporation,  and  approved  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  civic  authorities  will  submit 
their  proposed  regulations  and  charges  for 
approval  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
they  also  propose  to  take  powers  under  the 
Cremation  Act  of  1902  for  disposing  of  the 
remains  of  persons  dying  of  plague,  cholera, 
or  yellow  fever  within  the  limits  of  the  Port 
of  London,  and  to  appoint  Dr.  Collingridge 
and  Dr.  Gordon  Browne  as  honorary  medical 
referees. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Hall,  Seaton  Hirst.— A 
new  Wesleyan  mission  hall,  to  accommodate 
400  persons,  is  being  erected  at  Seaton  Hirst 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,5252.  The  front  (and 
larger)  portion  of  the  site  is  being  reserved 
for  the  erection  of  a  church,  the  whole  scheme 
costing  3,5002.  The  plans  of  the  proposed 
edifice  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Walton 
Taylor,  architect,  of  Newcastle,  the  present 
contract  being  let  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Turnbull,  of 
Rowlands  Gill.  The  buildings  are  Early 
English  in  style,  and  comprise  a  mission  hall 
with  transepts  capable  of  seating  650  persons, 
the  main  entrance  to  which  is  in  Milburn- 
terrace.  The  building  not  being  proceeded 
with  is  the  schoolroom,  and  adjoins  the  hall. 
It  will  accommodate  3$0  persons,  and  the 
principal  entrance  is  in  Seventh-avenue,  con¬ 
nected  to  the  hall  by  a  corridor  from  which 
acoess  is  gained  to  a  minister’s  vestry  and 
lavatory.  At  the  rear  of  the  schoolroom  are 
kitchen,  vestry,  and  classroom,  with  heating 
chamber  under.  These  are  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  caretaker’s  house,  where 
religious  services  have  for  some  time  been 
conducted.  The  walls  are  to  be  built  of 
selected  facing  bricks,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  heating  will  be  by  hot  water  on  the  low- 
pressure  system. 

New  Market,  Oldham.— The  new  market 
at  Oldham,  the  foundacion-stones  of  which 
were  laid  a  short  time  agq,  will  comprise  a 
market  hall  and  shops  surrounding,  and  on 
two  sides  occupies  a  site  aligned  by  Albion 
and  Henshaw  streets  and  the  old  market 
ground.  It  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Leeming  and  Leeming,  architects,  of  London, 
based  upon  measurements  and  particulars 
supplied  by  the  Markets  and  Baths  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Corporation.  Mr.  David  Blunn, 
Oldham,  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  building  will  be  169  ft.  by 
109  ft.  4£  in.  The  surrounding  shops  will  be 
arranged  with  frontages  and  windows  in  the  hall. 
The  new  structure  will  be  put  up  in  two  por¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  present  old  Victoria 
Market  to  remain  standing  until  the  first  half 
of  the  new  building  has  been  completed. 
There  will  be  three  entrances  to  the  market, 
one  each  from  Albion  and  Henshaw  streets, 
and  one  from  the  market  ground.  The  interior 
of  the  building  will  be  lined  with  glazed 
bricks,  and  will  be  ornamented  with  the  iron 
and  glass  fronts  of  the  shops.  The  roof  will 
be  of  iron  covered  with  slates  of  imperishable 
glazing,  the  latter  having  lead  coverings. 
The  work  will  be  carried  out  in  Accrington 
brickwork,  with  Yorkshire  stone  dressing. 
Mr.  Edward  Stephenson,  of  Oldham,  is  the 
chief  contractor. 

Municipal  Baths,  Camberwell.— On  Tuesday 
last  week,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Camberwell  and  the  members  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  a  party  of  visitors  in¬ 
spected  the  Old  Kent-road  Public  Baths, 
which  are  now  approaching  completion.  The 
building,  which  faces  the  main  road,  is  being 
built  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Coles,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Harding  Payne.  Two  large  swim¬ 
ming  baths  will  be  provided,  and  slipper 
baths,  and  a  Turkish  bath,  and  a  Russian 
vapour  bath. 

Ayr  Working  Girls’  Institute. — An  insti¬ 
tution  intended  for  the  use  of  working  girls 
in  Ayr  was  opened  on  the  11th  inst.  by  Sir 
James  Fergusson,  M.P.  The  institute,  which 
is  a  three-story  erection,  built  to  designs  by 
Mr.  William  M’Clelland,  architect,  Ayr,  in 
James-street,  at  its  junction  with  George- 
street,  is  intended  for  the  board  and  lodging 
of  twenty-eight  girls,  and  otherwise  as  a  club 
for  any  working  girl  who  chooses  to  join  it, 
there  being  a  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
boarders’  sitting-room,  and  hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  the  sleeping  accommodation  on  the 
two  upper  floors. 

County  Court  Buildings,  Middlesbrough. 
— The  business  of  the  Middlesbrough  County 
Court  has  been  transferred  from  the  old 
premises  in  North-street  to  new  buildings  in 
Wilson-street  West,  in  the  oentre  of  the  town. 
The  new  structure,  which  has  cost  12,0002.,  has 
been  erected  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Hanks,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  It  is  con- 
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structed  with  Accrington  brick,  wit 
facings.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the 
offices,  fireproof  strong-room,  re 
and  assistant-registrar’s  rooms,  etc. 
first  floor  are  the  registrar’s  and  < 
courts,  with  retiring-rooms,  solicitors) 
etc.,  whilst  above  these  accommodi 
provided  for  the  caretaker.  The  cont: 
Mr.  J.  Davidson,  Stockton,  Mr.  J. 
sons,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  being] 
the  works.  The  work  has  been  can 
for  the  contractor  by  the  undermi 
firms: — Plumbing,  J.  Guthrie,  S 
painting,  Jordan  and  Adamson,  S 
plastering,  Bolton  and  Mawson,  West 
pool ;  heating,  W.  Richardson,  Dar 
fittings,  Fielding  and  Bottomley,  ] 
electric  lighting  and  ventilating, 
Methuen,  and  Co.,  Manchester;  st: 
Dorman,  Long,  and  Co..  Middlesbrou 
fixed  by  Baker  Bros.,  Middlesbrough.! 

Laing  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle-oni 
Lord  Ridley  opened,  on  the  13th  ii 
Laing  Gallery,  Newcastle.  The  bui. 
two  stories  in  height,  forming  a 
square,  the  ground  floor  consisting) 
entrance  and  sculpture  hall,  and  threr 
museum  gallerifes  extending  through: 
the  public  library,  and  lighted  from  t 
court ;  the  upper  floor  being  entire! 
up  with  top-lighted  art  galleries, 
number,  and  averaging  in  size  about  t 
27  ft. ,  by  27  ft.  up  to  the  top  of  th< 
ceiling.  The  main  fagade  is  to  Higha 
and  the  corner,  formed  with  the  librar 
south-east  angle,  is  occupied  by  a  town 
square  and  112  ft.  high,  which  cont: 
grand  staircase.  The  staircase  is  5 
from  the  sculpture  hall,  the  main  ent: 
which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  High) 
front.  The  floors  throughout  are  core 
of  concrete,  in  the  case  of  the  uppe 
combined  with  expanded  metal  on  stet 
The  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  entrai 
is  of  tesselated  marble  pavement,  a 
of  the  galleries  is  of  polished  oak  bio 
the  north  end  of  the  buildings  are  ] 
receiving-rooms,  a  private  staircase, < 
picture  hoist.  The  design  externally,) 
out  in  ashlar,  is  Renaissance  in  st> 
ground  floor  forming  a  rusticated  pl| 
same  height  as  the  library.  Upon 
detached  Ionic  columns  projecting  : 
either  flank  and  carrying  the  entabl: 
semi-circular  arched  pediment,  in  wH 
sculptured  niches.  The  main  entrance 
wide,  flanked  by  double  detached 
columns  with  pedimented  entablatut 
with  sculptured  figures  on  either  sie 
tower  has  a  band  of  sculpture  on  thei 
faces,  immediately  under  the  lante 
latter  being  octagonal  and  supporting) 
dome  about  20  ft.  in  diameter.  Thei 
tion  is  on  the  plenum  system.  The  a 
of  the  new  gallery  were  Messrs.  Cacl 
Burns  Dick,  and  the  contractors  were) 
J.  and  W.  Lowry,  Newcastle. 

County  Asylum,  Lancashire.—1 TH 
cashire  Asylums  Board  has  for  son 
been  considering  the  provision  of  [ 
asylum,  capable, of  accommodating  2,: 
sons.  The  scheme  has  been  drawn  uji 
“colony”  system,  which  is  expected  1 
a  saving  of  20,0002.  on  the  “corridor’- 
We  are  informed  that  the  Lunacy 
sionerS  have  given  their  sanction  1 
scheme,  which  will  be  proceeded  with  1 
Mr.  Littler,  of  Preston,  is  the  a 
The  asylum  is  to  be  erected  at  Lang) 
Blackburn. — Manchegter  Courier. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  Birmingham. - 
13th  inst  the  Duke  of  Argyll  opened  c 
building  which  has  been  erected  by  thl 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Da) 
Birmingham.  The  five-story  terra-cot? 
ing  includes  a  hostel  with  forty  b 
smoke-rooms,  lounges,  and  dining-hallij 
of  the  halls  are  to  be  available  ?| 
use  of  the  public.  Educational  ch 
and  halls  for  religious  purposes  are  ij 
ajid  there  is  a  gymnasium,  with! 
plunge,  and  spray  baths.  The  youths’)] 
at  the  rear  of  the  principal  building,] 
plete  in  itself.  The  site,  costing  6,5(1 
gift  from  Mi*.  George  Cadbury,  and  ( 
has  cost  36.0002.  The  architects  of  tl 
ing  are  Messrs.  Ewen  Harper  and  i 
of  Birmingham. 

Memorial  Institute,  Walkerburn,: 
On  the  l6t  inst.  the  new  Ballantyne  I 
Institute  at  Walkerburn  was  open-1 
building  comprises  a  lower  story  1 
liard-room  and  two  tables,  readir 
games-room,  etc.,  for  males,  i 
upper  story  for  ladies,  which  co* 
reading-room,  sowing-room,  cookili 
cloak-room,  etc.  Mr.  Dunn,  architect 
burgh,  prepared  the  plans  for  the  v  j 

New  Liberal  Club,  Keighley.—.] 
Liberal  club  for  the  North-East! 
Keighley,  was  opened  recently.  The  J 
is  situated  in  Bradford  opposite  il 
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a  Park  entrance,  and  has  been  erected 
Ians  prepared  by  Messrs.  John  Haggas 
>ns,  Keighley. 

*  Hall,  Stockport.— The  Mayor  of 
ort  (Alderman  Giles  Atherton)  on 
ay  last  week  laid  the  foundation-stone 
iew  town  hall  for  the  borough.  Mr. 
rumwell  Thomas,  of  London,  was 
>d  the  first  premium  of  KXtf.  for  designs, 
as  subsequently  appointed  architect  of 
ilding,  whilst  the  contract  was  let  to 
.  Briggs,  whose  tender  amounted  to 
The  site  of  the  new  town  hall  is  in 
gton-road.  The  building  will  be  of 
id  stone,  and  will  rise  in  the  main  to  a 
of  40  ft.,  and  the  clock  tower  to  110  ft. 
aole  of  the  Council  suite  of  apartments 
5  placed  in  the  one  centre  block  sur- 
lg  a  spacious  ante-room,  including  the 
l  chamber,  66  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  a  com- 
ting  suite  of  committee-rooms,  the  total 
ed  area  being  54  ft.  by  30  ft.  One  of 
itures  of  the  building  will  be  a  large 
hall  on  the  upper  ground  floor  to 
nodato  1,500  persons.  All  th©  halls 
irridors  are  to  be  paved  with  marble 
and  mosaic;  other  floors  with  wood 

sr  Hall,  High  Wycombe.— The  opening 
new  town  hall  at  High  Wycombe  took 
recently.  The  building  has  been 
from  plans  by  Messrs.  Bateman, 
m,  and  Alfred  Hale,  of  Birmingham, 
were  selected  in  competition  by  Mr. 
Collcutt,  the  assessor.  The  architects 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary 
gs  for  the  first  portion  of  the  scheme 
executed  and  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Son,  High  Wycombe,  was 
d,  the  works  being  commenced  in 
r,  1903.  Mr.  Joseph  Fishburn  has  acted 
<  of  works.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bateman  soon  after  the  commencement 
work,  Mr.  C.  E.  Bateman,  his  son, 
r.  Alfred  Hale  have  had  entire  charge 
work.  The  general  dimensions  of  the 
e  81  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  53  ft.  wide,  with 
chairs,  and  gallery,  stage,  dressing- 
etc.,  are  provided.  The  elevation  of 
ilding  facing  Queen  Victoria-street  is 
bricks  and  Portland  stone.  There  is 
id  stone  up  to  the  first  floor  level, 
lie  two  end  portions  are  carried  right 
Portland  6tone,  terminating  with  carved 
lanels  beneath  the  eaves.  The  outside 
>f  the  first  floor  are  red  brick,  with 
id  stone  reveals  and  heads  to  the 
's,  five  of  which  light  the  supper-room, 
is  a  cornice  of  Portland  stone  between 
it  floor  and  the  second  floor  window, 
stone  cornice  to  the  eaves.  The  roof 
red  with  Colley  Weston  stone  slabs, 
nted  with  a  turret  painted  white,  with 
■  at  the  apex  of  copper.  The  approach 
building  is  by  three  entrances,  through 
rhich  give  access  to  the  entrance  lobby, 
yond  them  are  oak  screens  with  leaded 
From  the  entrance  hall,  which  is 
by  52  ft. ,  is  a  staircase  leading  to 
>er  part  of  the  building.  The  staircase 
feature  of  the  new  building,  being 
'  of  Hopton  Wood  stone ;  th©  span- 
re  of  polished  stone.  The  upper  por- 
carried  by  polished  Hopton  Wood 
solumns,  whilst  the  fireproof  floor  is 
ed  by  girders.  Th©  floors  of  the 
e  hall  are  of  the  same  stone.  Lead- 
un  the  entrance  hall,  on  either  side, 
ies’  and  gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms,  and 
lese  staircases  run  down  to  the  ladies’ 
ntlemen’s  lavatories  in  the  front  base- 
The  main  or  grand  hall  is  laid  with 
and  secret  nailed  boards.  At  the 
end  of  the  building  there  is  a  stage, 
fine  proscenium  arch.  The  ceiling  of 
in  hall,  in  the  form  of  an  eliptic  arch, 
Jed  into  seven  panels,  with  cornices 
iter  with  floral  enrichments.  Under¬ 
lie  hall  there  is  cellarage  accommoda- 
r  the  storage  of  chairs  and  other  pur- 
On  the  first  floor  is  a  supper-room,  at 
I  o.f  which  there  is  a  “servery,”  whilst 
Dther  end  is  “  the  Mayor’s  ante-room.” 
llery  at  the  east  end  of  the  building 
d  with  oak  benches.  On  the  second 
re  the  caterer’s  kitchen,  larders,  etc. 

are  the  caretaker’s  suite  of  rooms, 
ler  side  of  the  front  portion  of  the 
;  is  a  lift  running  up  from  the  base- 
)  the  second  floor.  The  corridor  pav- 
oughout  is  of  mosaic  with  borders  in 
ional  designs,  whilst  in  the  centre  at 
Is  are  arranged  in  motsaio  fashion 
itations  of  the  Borough  Arms.  The 
ting  apparatus  has  been  supplied  by 
fh  Wycombe  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
.nd  is  capable  of  cooking  for  100  per¬ 
il  th©  cooking-room  is  one  of  Davis’ 
ive  Company’s  gas  ranges.  The  heat- 
rangement,  which  is  la  low-pressure 
iystem,  surrounding  the  entire  build- 
s  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  G.  N. 


Haden  and  Sons,  engineers,  of  Birmingham 
and  Trowbridge.  The  electric  light  fittings 
are  by  Mr.  E.  Fletcher,  of  Key  Hill,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  wiring  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Higgins  and  Griffiths.  At  each 
side  of  th©  hall  ther©  ar©  ornamental  iron 
gates,  opening  between  Portland  stone  pillars, 
with  arched  heads,  finished  at  th©  top  with 
protecting  columns.  Tho  iron  gates,  etc., 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
and  Peard,  of  London  and  Birmingham. 

Nurses’  Home,  Rochdale.— The  Countess  of 
Derby  has  just  opened  a  new  Nurses’  Home 
at  Rochdale,  built  as  a  memorial  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  building  is  faced  with  Hun- 
coat  plastic  bricks,  relieved  with  polished 
stone  dressings  from  Stancliffe  Quarry, 
Darley  Dale.  The  roofs  are  tiled.  It  is  fitted 
throughout  for  electric  lighting.  The  floors 
are  boarded,  with  th©  exception  of  the 
entrance  hall  and  a  portion  of  the  corridor 
on  th©  ground  floor,  which  will  b©  done  in 
oakwood  block  flooring.  Messrs.  Woodhouse, 
Willoughby,  and  Langham,  of  Manchester, 
are  the  architects. 

Council  Buildings,  Kempston,  Bedford¬ 
shire. — Built  by  Messrs.  B.  Litchfield  and 
Son  to  t.he  design  of  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Inskip, 
the  Surveyor  to  th©  Council,  these  offices  have 
a  frontage  of  some  40  ft.  The  red-brick 
front  is  surmounted  by  ornamental  stone¬ 
work  bearing  the  words,  ‘‘Kempston  Urban 
District  Council,  1904.”  The  entrance  is  on 
the  left.  There  is  a  vestibule  with  double 
doors,  while  the  floor  is  of  tesselated  pave¬ 
ment.  On  the  right  is  the  surveyor’s  room, 
14  ft.  by  18  ft.  Behind  it  is  a  room  of 
similar  dimensions,  whicn  is  the  clerk’s  office. 
Between  this  and  the  surveyor’s  room  a 
strong-room  has  been  constructed.  Upstairs 
there  is  a  small  landing  with  a  cloak-room, 
and  another  room,  both  opening  into  the 
Council  Chamber.  This  hall  occupies  the  full 
length  of  the  building.  It  is  35  ft.  long  and 
18  ft.  wide,  the  height  being  12  ft.  up  to  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  which  ends  in  a  flat  10  ft. 
wide. 

Proposed  New  Theatre  in  Botchergate, 
Carlisle. — Plans  of  a  proposed  theatre  in 
Botchergate  are  being  drawn  by  Messrs. 
Owen  and  Ward,  of  Birmingham.  The 
theatre,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  St.  Cuthbert’s  Vicarage,  is  to 
have  entrances  from  Botchergate  through  the 
Arcade,  from  King-street,  for  which  purpose 
a  block  of  cottage  property  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  and  from  Lancaster-street,  to  which 
the  site  extends  backwards. 

New  Institute  Buildings,  Glapwell,  Derby¬ 
shire. — The  new  premises  of  the  Glapwell 
Institute,  which  were  opened  a  short  time 
ago,  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  2,500Z. 
The  original  architect  of  the  structure  was 
the  late  Mr.  Wild,  of  Sharrow,  Sheffield,  and 
upon  that  gentleman’s  decease  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Beale.  Mr.  C.  Oakley,  of 
Hillstown,  was  the  contractor. 

Hospital  Scheme,  Leeds.— The  Workhouse 
estate  in  Beckett-street.  Leeds,  is  undergoing 
a  transformation.  In  the  main  building  there 
are  a  hundred  mor©  inmates  than  the 
authorities  have  proper  accommodation  for, 
while  the  provision  available  for  dealing  with 
the  sick  and  infirm  poor  has  long  been  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Union.  This  has  caused  the  Guardians  to 
embark  on  a  scheme  of  hospital  exten¬ 
sion.  Plans  have  been  approved  by  th©  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
kitchen  and  general  stores,  receiving  and 
serving  rooms,  sick  wards  for  males  (186  beds), 
sick  and  venereal  wards  for  females  (183  beds), 
mal©  venereal  wards  ttwenty  beds),  maternity 
wards  (twenty-six  beds),  infectious  diseases 
wards  for  ten  males  and  a  similar  number  of 
females,  and  children’s  wards  containing  sixty- 
six  beds,  together  with  an  operating  theatre 
and  a  mortuary.  Altogether  accommodation 
is  provided  for  the  treatment  of  500  cases. 
The  old  industrial  schools,  which  are  thus 
being  first  adapted  to  fresh  needs,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  form  one  of  a  series  of  several  new 
blocks  which  are  to  be  built  on  the  Beckett- 
street  estate.  They  are  undergoing  entire  re¬ 
construction,  and  new  wings  are  to  be  added 
for  the  purpose  of  dormitories.  The  remain¬ 
ing  blocks  will  be  proceeded  with  in  sections 
as  soon  as  the  one  in  hand  is  completed,  so  as 
to  allow  of  th©  removal  of  patients  from  the 
overcrowded  old  buildings  that  have  to  come 
down  to  make  the  necessary  room.  Part  of 
the  scheme  is  the  extension  of  the  nurses’ 
home,  which  was  built  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  to  accommodate  forty  trained  nurses. 
The  number  of  nurses  engaged  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  now  sixty,  and  io  meet  the  general 
requirements  of  attendance  upon  the  sick  cases 
under  the  care  of  the  medical  Btaff  further 
provision  is,  of  course,  needed.  Mr.  T.  Winn 
is  th©  architect. 

,-..^0?PITAL’  Birmingham. — A  sub-committee  of 
Birmingham  Health  Committee  recently  in¬ 


spected,  at  Little  Bromwich,  the  hospital  ex¬ 
tensions1  which  have  just  been  carried  out  at 
a  cost  of  upwards  of  20,000£.  These  extensions 
comprise  the  provision  of  thre©  permanent 
pavilions,  an  isolation  pavilion,  and  a  large 
block  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
nurses.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  the  three 
pavilions,  which,  in  th©  aggregate,  will  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  about  seventy-two 
additional  patients,  to  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  and  diphtheria  patients,  and  the 
“  separation  pavilion,”  if  necessary  to  th©  re¬ 
ception  of  infectious  cases,  concerning  the 
definite  diagnosis  of  which  there  is  some 
aoubt.  Th©  three  new  pavilions,  which  have 
been  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward, 
are  of  one  6tory,  similar  in  design  and  plan 
to  those  erected  some  few  years  ago,  with  the 
exception  that  in  each  of  the  new  pavilions 
there  are  two  small  separation  wards,  with 
the  nurses’  duty- room  so  placed  as  to  com¬ 
mand  a  view  of  all  the  four  wards.  A  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  new  wards,  which  are  72  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide,  is  the  addition  of  a  glazed 
wall  tiling,  forming  a  dado  5  ft.  in  height. 
Ih©  new  home,  which  will  accommodate  fifty 
nurses,  comprises  bedrooms,  large  recreation- 
room,  kitchen,  etc.,  with  an  escape  staircase- 
from  the  upper  rooms.  Th©  isolation  pavilion 
includes  four  small  wards. 

Baths,  Wavertree.  — Tha  foundation-stone 
lias  just  been  laid  of  the  new  Picton-road; 
building  for  th©  Baths  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  of  Liverpool.  The  plans  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  26,000£ 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Court,  and' 
Messrs.  Waring  and  Sons,  of  West  Derby,  are 
the  contractors.  The  sit©  has  a  frontage  to 
?nn0t?.n‘riSd  °f-  70  .£t"  “d  to  Glynn-street  of 
sUU  It.  Provision  is  made  for  two  swimming 
baths  one  75  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  the  other  50  ft. 
bv  ft.,  and  fifty-five  private  baths.  The 
buildings  are  set  back  45  ft.  from  the  line  of 
the  street,  and  space  is  reserved  for  additional! 
private  baths  when  required. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Memorial  Window,  St.  Stephen’s  Church 
.rrF j8T;— “  stained-glass  window  has  been  un¬ 
veiled  m  this  church  in  memory  of  the  late- 
Rev.  Canon  Irvine.  The  memorial  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  W  R. 
Roberts,  of  Belfast. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Durham  University  College  of  Science.— 
Sir  Isambard  Owen  has  been  elected,  vice 
the  late  Dr.  H.  Palin  Gurney,  to  the 
Principalship  of  Durham  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  bcienoe,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the 
governing  body  of  which  have  just  re- 
solved  that  the  name  shall  be  in  future 
the  Armstrong  College  ©f  Science  in  the 
UniversRy  of  Durham.  Sir  Isambard  Owen  is 
Vice-Dean  of  th©  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  has  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  P.art  in  the  advancement  of  higher 
education  in  Wales. 

Royal  College  of  SciENCE.-The  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
f°AVh*ann0mmate^  Mr-  W'  Gowland,  Professor 
of  Metallurgy  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 

FoBt8©^  R  lat*  SirL  Cement  L©  Nev^ 

R^F'?‘Sf’*u3  V"embcr  of  the  Examina- 
tion  Board  of  the  Department  of  Technology 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
Kensington.  * 

Battersea  Polytechnic.  The  Governing 

Body  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  have 
appointed  Mr.  H.  A.  Golding,  A.M.Inst.C  E 
to  be  assistant  in  mechanical  engineer 
mg  for  the  Drawing  Offico;  and  Mr. 

John  Hunst  (assistant-instructor  in  woodwork 
under  the  London  County  Council)  to  be 
assistant-instructor  in  carpentry  and  joinerv 
and  manual  training  in  woodwork. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewerage  Scheme  for  Boughton. — On  the 
14th  inst  in  the  Cojncil  Chamber,  Chester, 
tK-  North,  M.Inst.C.E.,  an  Inspected 
ot  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  into  the  Chester  Corporation’s  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  4,0001.  for  works  of 
sewerage  at  Boughton.  The  Town  Clerk 
said  the  population  of  the  citv  was  38  309 
tbe  rateable  value  was  212, 5151.  5s.  10d’ 
Hi©  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  I.  Matthews  Jones) 
explained  the  scheme  in  detail,  together  with 
particulars  of  his  estimate  of  cost. 

Sewerage  of  Skegness.— The  Skegness 
Urban  District  Council  hav©  received  sanction 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  10,360^.  for  improvements  to  the 
sewerage  system,  which  includes  a  new  sewee 
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along  Dumraond-road,  construction  of  new 
pumping  station,  pumping  main  and  ejector 
chamber,  also  septic  tank  and  bacterial 
filters  on  the  existing  sewage  farm.  Messrs. 
Elliott  and  Brown,  the  engineers  to  the 
scheme,  have  been  instructed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  work  to  be 
started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Proposed  Sewerage  Scheme,  Askern,  near 
Doncaster. — The  Rural  District  Council  of 
Doncaster  have  applied  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  3,843/.  for 
purposes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for 
tile  township  of  Askern,  and  Colonel  A.  G. 
Durnford,  R.E.,  Inspector  under  the  Local 
Government  Board,  recently  held  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter.  The  scheme,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  D.  Balfour  and  Son,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  London,  provides  for 
the  main  sewering  of  the  whole  of  the  village, 
and  collecting  the  sewerage  at  a  pumping 
station,  where  it  will  be  lifted  by  oil  engines 
and  pumps  and  discharged  at  a  site  of  dis¬ 
posal  worKs  some  1,000  yds.  distant,  and  then 
tieated  in  septic  tanks  followed  by  filtration 
in  continuous  filters,  the  effluent  being  then 
distributed  over  2  acres  of  land.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  works  is  2,890/.,  the  land 
will  cost  400/.,  and  the  clerk  of  works, 
engineers,  wayleaves,  etc,,  553/.,  making  a 
total  of  3,843/. 

New  Bridge,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham.— 
The  new  bridge  connecting  Sparkbrook  with 
Small  Heath  was  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The 
structure  has  been  erected  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  John  Price,  the  City  Sur¬ 
veyor,  and  the  cost  has  been  49,000/. 

Harbour  Improvements,  Peterhead,  N.B. — 
The  negotiations  which  have  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for 
the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  of  harbour  im¬ 
provement  at  Peterhead  have  been  completed. 
The  scheme  involves  an  expenditure  of 
84,000/.,  and  has  been  planned  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Shield,  C.E.,  London. 


FOREIGN. 

France.— At  the  Petit  Palais,  Paris,  there 
is  now  being  organised  a  collection  of  sculp¬ 
tures  and  ceramic  work  by  Carries,  presented 
to  the  City  of  Paris  by  M.  Hcentschel,  and 
which  will  bo  opened  in  the  course  of 
November. - M.  Guillaume  has  definitely  re¬ 

signed  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Villa 
Medici. - The  works  are  shortly  to  be  com¬ 

menced  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  Seine, 
between  the  communes  of  Issy  and  Boulogne. 

_ At  Lyons  a  historical  exhibition  has  been 

opened  of  the  works  of  painters  and  sculptors 
who  were  natives  of  that  city. - The  Munici¬ 

pality  of  Quimper  have  commissioned  M. 
Ramonatas,  the  architect,  to  make  plans  for 
an  asylum  for  old  men,  at  an  estimated  cost 

of  300,000  francs. - A  hospital  is  to  be 

erected  at  Bethune,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

300,000  francs. - A  committee  has  been 

formed  at  Rocroy  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Morea,u. 

- The  Government  has  established  a  District 

School  of  Architecture  at  Rennes;  and  the 
new  School  of  Architecture  at  Nantes  has  just 

been  opened. - A  competition  has  been 

opened  for  architects  of  the  departments  of 
Meurthe-et- Moselle,  Meuse,  Vosges,  and 
Ardennes,  for  a  large  group  of  buildings  to 
be  erected  at  Nancy,  to  accommodate  a 
Bourse  de  Commerce  and  various  industrial 

societies  of  the  district. - A  large  group  of 

new  schools  has  just  been  opened  at  Saint- 
Ouen  l’Aumone,  from  the  designs  of  M.  Leon 
M6riot.  , 

Public  Works  in  Genoa.— We  learn  that 
building  in  Genoa  continues  at  a  great  pace, 
especially  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  where 
houses  (principally  flats)  are  springing  up  in 
all  directions.  The  new  large  station  at 
Brignole  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  improvements  at  Principe  are  Pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  as  is  also  the  marshalling 
station  at  Campasso.  The  question  of  con¬ 
necting  by  a  tunnel  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  port  with  the  new  station  at  Brignole  is 
still  under  consideration;  though  the  diffi- 
culties  of  construction  are  great,  it  is  believed 
they  will  be  overcome.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  proposed  new  tunnel  through  the 
Apennines  will  be  a  necessity  when  the  new 
harbour  works  are  undertaken,  as  the  two 
existing  tunnels  through  the  Giovi  are  con¬ 
sidered  inadequate  f°r  the  anticipated  in¬ 
crease  of  traffic.  The  tunnels  reached  from 
Sampierdarena  by  opposite  6ides  of  the  Pol- 
cevera  valley  join  the  main  line  again  at 
Ronco,  but,  notwithstanding  recent  improved 
ventilation,  the  smoke  that  collects  limits  the 
number  of  trains  that  can  be  run  through 
them,  and  unless  electric  traction  be  adopted 
from  Sampierdarena  to  Ronco,  or  further  im¬ 
provement  in  ventilation  is  found  possible,  it 
is  probable  that  the  new  tunnel  will  be  made. 
The  new  harbour  works  just  referred  to  are 
to  be  begun  this  autumn.  The  estimated  cost 
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of  them  is  about  2,400,000/.,  and  is  to  be 
raised  by  a  loan.  The  works  will  include 
new-  docks  and  a  general  extension  of  the 
harbour  and  quays  in  the  direction  of  Sam¬ 
pierdarena. 

- ♦-»  * - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society  has  changed  its  offices  from  47,  Vic- 
.  tcria-street  to  25,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann,  consulting 
engineer,  has  removed  his  offices  from  47  to 
25,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

The  Building  By-laws,  Cardiff.— A  depu¬ 
tation  representative  of  the  building  trades 
of  Cardiff  waited  upon  th0  Cardiff  Publio 
Works  Committee  last  week  to  protest  against 
the  strict  enforcement  of  certain  building  by¬ 
laws  which  are  at  present  in  operation  in  the 
borough.  Mr.  George  David,  solicitor,  who 
had  been  selected  to  head  the  deputation, 
said  they  represented  not  only  the  Master 
Builders’  Association,  but  the  whole  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  building  trades  in 
Cardiff,  and  it  also  included  architects.  The 
enforcement  of  certain  by-laws  had  had  the 
effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  erection  of 
small  houses  in  the  town,  because  the  expense 
of  building  in  accordance  with  the  strict 
letter  of  the  by-laws  made  it  prohibitive. 
Two  concessions  which  the  deputation  asked 
were  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  erect 
the  walls  of  domestic  buildings  in  accordance 
with  the  graduated  scale,  and  that  they  might 
bo  permitted  to  build  all  party  walls  of  two 
or  three  story  houses  of  9-in.  brickwork,  in¬ 
stead  of  13^  in.,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  insert  plugs  and  plates  in  a  party 
wall.  They  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
measure  the  height  of  stories  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  instead  of  from  floor  to  floor.  The 
speaker  did  not  think  the  Committee  was 
absolutely  bound  to  enforce  the  bv-laws.  be¬ 
cause,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Town  Clerk 
the  other  day,  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
Corporation  resolved  to  leave  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  by-law  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  Constable.  He  thought  the  builders 
would  be  quite  content  if  that  Committee 
adopted  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the 
building  by-laws  by  allowing  the  Borough 
Surveyor  (Mr.  Harpur)  to  deal  with  such 
matters.  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Corbett  said  he  had  for 
a  number  of  years  dealt  with  similar  by¬ 
laws  as  were  in  operation  in  the  Borough  of 
Cardiff  in  another  district,  and  they  had 
found  that  to  enforce  these  by-laws  in  their 
entirety  was  absolutely  impossible.  The 
strict  enforcement  of  the  by-laws  could  not 
fail  to  drive  people  away  to  districts  where 
the  by-laws  were  not  so  strictly  enforced. 
With  regard  to  fires  being  communicated 
from  one  house  to  another  through  plugs  and 
boards  being  inserted  in  party  walls,  he,  per¬ 
sonally,  had  never  heard  of  a  fire  spreading 
from  one  house  to  another  in  that  way.  Mr. 
Hoare  said  several  letters  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Master  Builders’  Associations  of  New¬ 
port,  Swansea,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool  on  the  questions  mentioned  that 
day,  and  in  each  case  the  builders  were 
granted  the  concessions  for  which  they  were 
now  asking. — Alderman  Mildon  :  Supposing 
Mr.  David,  we  thought  fit  to  wink  at  oer- 
tain  clauses  in  our  by-laws,  and  in  regard  to 
others  we  thought  fit  to  go  to  court,  what 
would  be  our  position?  Mr.  David  replied 
that  it  would  not  make  any  difference.  They 
could  wink  at  one  clause  and  prosecute  in 
another.  The  Chairman  (Alderman  J.  Rams- 
dale)  promised  that  all  the  points  put  before 
the  Committee  that  afternoon  should  receive 
their  fair  and  honest  consideration. — Western 
Mail. 

Linolite  Lamps. — We  have  received  from  the 
Linolite  Company,  of  47,  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster,  a  copy  of  a  report  they  have  received 
from  Mr.  Dow,  of  the  Central  Technical  Col¬ 
lege,  on  twelve  lamps  which  they  submitted 
to  him  for  a  life  test.  One  of  the  lamps  failed 
after  650  hours  but  all  the  rest  successfully 
completed  a  1,200-hours  run.  The  lamps  were 
for  100  volts,  and  the  efficiencies,  assuming  that 
“candle-power”  is  “mean  horizontal  candle- 
iower,”  and  that  this  forms  a  fair  basis  for 
comparison,  are  comparable  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  best  glow  lamps.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  are  that  the  decrease  in  the 
candle-power  during  the  first  1,000  hours  is 
about  15  per  cent.,  and  that  the  reflector  does 
not  exert  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  life  of  the 
lamps. 

Hanover-square,  W. — Under  the  directions 
and  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson 
some  improvements  and  alterations,  compris¬ 
ing  an  additional  story,  are  being  carried 
out  bv  Messrs.  James  Smith  and  Son,  con¬ 
tractors,  at  the  Oriental  Club.  The  club¬ 
house  was  erected  in  1827-8  after  plans  and 
designs  made  by  Benjamin  Dean  Wyatt  in 
conjunction  with  his  younger  brother  Philip ; 


in  1871  a  wing  was  added  by  He 
Burton,  nephew  and  successor  '  of 
Burton.  On  October  9,  1897,  we  advertc 
structural  change  that  had  then  been  1 
made  at  No.  17,  at  the  corner  of  Te; 
street  and  the  square,  which  oons: 
altered  the  abearance  and  character 
house,  which,  known  as  “  Sweet  Sev- 
was  formerly  the  home  of  the  Art 
We  now  observe  that  No.  17  has  beei 
down,  and  that  two  or  three  of  the  a- 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Tenterde 
opposite  the  Oriental  Club,  have  late 
rebuilt. 

The  Law  as  to  Combined  Drainag. 
Public  Health  Committee  of 
Borough  Council  reported  on  Monday  tl 
had  decided  to  ask  the  London  Count 
cil  to  endeavour  to  get  the  law  as 
bined  drainage  altered  as  follows:-: 
the  construction  of  the  Metropolis  I 
ment  Act,  1855,  and  the  Acts  amendi 
same,  the  word  “  drain  ”  shall  be  dee 
apply  to  and  include  the  subject 
specified  in  the  interpretation  of  tht 
“drain”  contained  in  the  250th  sec. 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,! 
the  112th  section  of  the  Metropolis  I 
ment  Act,  1862,  and  also  any  drt 
construction  of  which  as  a  sewer 
been  sanctioned  by  a  local  authority  o 
has  not  been  approved  as  a  sewer  r 
Metropolitan  or  other  Commission! 
Sewers,  or  by  the  Metropolitan  Be 
Works,  or  the  London  County  Council 
vided  that  the  London  County  Coune 
at  any  time  hereafter  approve  as  a  sev 
drain  for  draining  a  group  or  block  ofc 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  au 
of  the  district,  it  is  desirable  that  suck 
should  be  cleansed,  repaired,  and  maif 
at  the  expense  of  such  local  authorit 
such  drains  shall  thereupon  become  1 
and  bo  vested  in  such  local  authori 
Any  local  authority  may  recover  any  e 
incurred  by  them  after  the  passing  : 
Act  in  cleansing,  repairing,  or  replaci: 
drain  for  draining  any  group  or  bll 
houses  from  the  owner  or  owners 
premises  for  the  drainage  of  which  sum 
is,  or  may  be,  used  in  such  proportr 
there  be  more  than  one  such  owner  j 
be  determined  by  the  surveyor  of  tht 
authority,  or  in  case  of  dispute  by  the  .>! 
County  Council.  Any  such  expenses  1; 
recovered  from  the  present  or  any 
owner  of  the  premises,  either  by  action' 
High  Court  or  before  a  Court  of  Sd 
Jurisdiction. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.— The  Treasuri 
port  of  the  progress  of  this  hospital;! 
that  during  the  year  No.  6  block  htf 
taken  in  hand,  both  the  wards  have  b 
arranged,  the  sanitary  details  of  the  pqi 
have  been  completely  overhauled  am 
fected,  and  the  warming  of  the  wan 
proved.  Much  consideration  has  beem 
to  the  question  of  what  is  really  th:: 
useful  hospital  flooring.  In  two  1 
wards  a  trial  has  been  given  to  linoleu1 
covering,  whilst  in  the  third  ward,  w^ 
now  in  hand,  a  trial  is  being  made  < 
parquet  laid  on  the  existing  boards,  it 
felt  most  desirable  to  preserve  as  £: 
wherever  possible  the  old  oak  floors  ori 
laid  when  the  hospital  was  builii 
which  have  become  too  rough  and  uneii 
the  surface. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Tr 
According  to  returns  supplied  by  eigl: 
Employers’  Associations,  whose  membtl 
estimated  to  employ  about  90,000  b; 
operatives  of  all  classes,  and  by  trade  3 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
185,000,  employment  in  the  building  tradi 
tinued  dull  during  September,  and  « 
whole  was  rather  worse  than  in  Augu 
was  also  worse  than  a  year  ago.  With: 
layers  employment  was  dull,  and  abo) 
same  as  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago. 
masons  it  was  moderate  in  England,  bil 
in  Scotland.  Employment  with  carj 
and  joiners  was  bad  generally,  and  wore: 
a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  The  percr 
of  unemployed  trade  union  carpentei< 
joiners  was  7  0  at  the  end  of  September 
pared  with  5'9  at  the  end  of  August,  t 
at  the  end  of  September,  1903.  With  p 
employment  was  bad,  and  rather  worn 
a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  With  plal 
and  plumbers  employment  was  dull,  andi 
than  a  year  ago.  The  percentage  of  1 
ployed  trade  union  plumbers  was  95  > 
end  of  September,  compared  with  8'9  ) 
end  of  August,  and  6  4  a  year  ago. 
slaters  and  tilers  employment  was  duh 
about  the  same  as  a  month  ago ;  i 
rather  worse  than  a  year  ago. — 1- 
Gazetle. 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

!9  of  1903. — F.  Blackburn,  A.  Bell,  J.  P. 
aigh,  and  R.  H.  Bell:  Mechanism  for 
rising  and  Lowering  Window  Sashes,  and 
e  like. 

leans  for  automatically  raising  the  sashes 
•ailwav  carriages,  and  the  like,  with  a 
rolled  movement,  consisting  in  the 
ngement  of  a  spring  barrel  and  a  train  of 
desired  number  of  wheels  with  a  flyer 
flyer  catch,  a  ratohet  wheel,  and  pawl 
intageously  placed  to  release  the  train  or 
of  the  train  of  wheels  from  action  in  one 
)tion. 

!  of  1904. — J.  Burns  :  Mechanical  Sliding 
oor  for  Shop  Windows. 
relates  to  a  mechanical  arrangement  that 
enable  a  salesman  at  all  times  to  gain 
ss  to  window  area,  without  the  disarrange- 
t  of  the  goods  displayed  therein.  The 
of  window  space  is  sunk  4£  in.  below  the 
t  light,  and,  extending  back  into  shop 
beyond  window  space,  on  this  level  floor 
)laced  a  duplicate  sliding  floor,  fitted 
irneath  with  four  sets  of  1-in.  metal 
rs  running  on  bands  of  1-in.  ribbon  iron 
ved  into  bottom  floor  and  rubber  coated 
nsure  silent  movement.  On  this  movable 
is  placed  a  set  of  four  wire  stands  8  in. 
,  stepped  and  rising  from  front  to  back 
roportion  to  depth  of  window  area.  These 
■ort  strips  of  plate  glass,  on  which  the 
Is  are  displayed.  To  gain  access  to  the 
Is  in  the  window,  a  wheel  attached  to 
iming  at  the  back  is  revolved  by  hand, 
acts  upon  a  screw  mechanism  joisting,  and 
floor,  with  stands,  shelves,  and  goods,  is 
ntly  rolled  back,  leaving  a  clear  space 
ft.  from  front  trimmer  to  window. 

5  of  1904.— Conduits  and  Fittings,  Ltd., 
M.  Edwards,  and  E.  A.  Brown:  Bends, 
bows,  and  other  Angle  Pieces  for  Electric 
nduits. 

ivided  bend,  elbow,  or  other  connecting 
ig  for  conduits,  the  sockets  of  which  are 
ed  with  bridge  pieces  between  which  the 
mediate  portion  of  the  fitting  is  jointed, 
ends  of  the  said  intermediate  portion 
h  form  parts  of  the  sockets  being  screw¬ 
ed  to  joint  upon  the  pipes  or  tubes 
ted  into  the  sockets. 

2  of  1904.— G.  C.  Brown,  jun.  :  Window 
ind  Furniture. 

>tch  ”  window  blind  furniture,  having 
racket  and  pawl  so  constructed  and 
lged  that  the  brackets  may  be  fitted  in 
ir  the  vertical  or  horizontal  position, 
when  in  the  vertical  position  the  blind 
je  made  to  run  either  next  to  the  glass  01 
'  from  it,  whilst  when  in  the  horizontal 
ion  the  blind  can  be  made  to  run  next  to 
glass. 

7  of  1904. — H.  J.  Salter  :  Pipe  Joints. 
ipe-jointing  device,  consisting  of  a  nut 
ig  within  it  a  thimble,  the  flange  of  which 

against  a  shoulder  in  the  nut,  the  said 
having  also  screwed  into  it  a  socket,  the 
ble  and  socket  being  destined  to  reoeive 
opposing  ends  of  the  pipes  to  be  joined, 
snds  of  which  pipes  are  flanged  over  the 
sing  ends  of  the  thimble  and  socket. 

3  of  1904. — M.  Herschmann  and  C. 
iLCHNER :  Windows. 

lows,  consisting  in  the  combination  of 
or  two  casements  adapted  to  be  opened 
rdly  or  outwardly,  being  provided  on  the 
e  with  hinges,  and  on  the  outside  with 
3S,  which  hinges  are  of  such  construction 
when  the  pins  of  the  inner  hinges  are 
ged  in  their  sockets  those  of  the  outer 
js  are  disengaged,  and  vice-versd,  when 
pins  of  the  outer  hinges  are  engaged  in 
sockets,  those  of  the  inner  hinges  are 
igaged ;  a  rail  adapted  to  lock  said 
nents,  and  a  top  sash  adapted  to  be 
ged  directly  by  the  casements  in  their 
d  position,  and  slidable  in  the  window 
e  when  the  casements  are  open. 

8  of  1904. — C.  H.  Rang,  iun.  :  An  Ap- 
•atus  for  Use  in  Constructing  Concrete  or 
lilar  Partition  Walls. 

.pparatus  for  use  in  constructing  concrete 
imilar  partition  walls,  comprising  two 
Is,  uprights  for  guiding  the  boards 
3d  to  the  floor  or  to  the  ceiling  joists, 
held  together  by  means  of  cramps  or  the 
and  screw-bolts  which  run  through  the 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
ig  up  of  the  device,  and  preventing  any 
ng  of  the  boards  when  the  plaster  sets. 

9  of  1904.— R.  Klinger:  Ball  Joints  for 
rtical  Piping. 

joints  for  vertical  piping,  which  consists 
rranging  an  annular  duct,  for  the  recep- 

1  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
ition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
tade. 


tion  of  viscid  lubricant,  in  the  ball  casing  cn 
the  same  level  as  the  end  of  the  joint  head 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  lubricant  to 
be  introduced  into  the  ball  casing  from  the 
top.  and  thereby  ensuring  the  lubrication 
and  tight  jointing  of  the  ball  head  at  all 
places  on  its  spherical  surface. 

18,171  of  1904. — T.  Potterton  :  Hot-water  Ap¬ 
paratus,  and  Boilers  Connected  therewith. 
This  relates  to  an  arrangement  of  hot-water 
apparatus  in  which  the  boiler  is  connected  to 
a  series  of  vessels  constituting  the  hot-water 
tank  by  pipes  having  stop-cocks,  so  that  the 
circulation  can  be  caused  to  heat  the  water 
in  one,  two,  or  more  vessels. 

22,429  of  1903. — A.  M.  Lambert  :  Manufacture 
of  Building  Slabs  or  Bricks. 

A  mould  for  forming  building  slabs  or  blocks, 
consisting  of  a  base,  side  frames  hinged  to  the 
base,  and  adapted  to  open  outwardly,  and  end 
pieces  locked  to  the  sides  when  the  mould  is 
closed,  tight  joints  being  formed  between  the 
sides  and  base,  and  a  separate  closing  top. 
23,778  of  1903. — W.  G.  Moore:  Disinfection  of 
Urinals,  Water-closets,  Baths,  Lavatory 
Basins.  Kitchen  Troughs  or  Sinks,  and  like 
Vessels  and  Places. 

A  mode  of,  and  means  for,  disinfecting 
urinals,  closets,  baths,  lavatory  basins,  kitchen 
troughs  or  sinks,  and  the  like,  and  which  may 
be  fixed  in  vehicles,  ships,  buildings,  hospitals, 
railway  carriages,  sea-going  vessels,  and  the 
like,  characterised  by  a  vessel  for  containing 
disinfectant  material  and  having  perforated 
sides,  in  combination,  with  means  for  suspend- 
or  supporting  or  fixing  same  in  the  required 
position. 

24,741  of  1903. — R.  A.  Hadfield  and  P.  B. 
Brown  :  T emporary  Tracks  for  Railway 
and  Tramway  Permanent  Way. 

4  tramway  or  light  railway  ramp  made  so  as 
tu  prevent  its  thin  end  from  being  turned  up 
by  the  action  of  wheels  rolling  over  it,  with 
a  thicker  portion  extending  longitudinally 
from  the  thin  end  of  the  ramp  and  arranged 
at  one  side  of  the  ramp  so  as  to  be  clear  of 
vehicles  running  therealong. 

24,869  of  1903.— J.  Shanks  :  Pipe  Joints. 

Pipe  joints,  consisting  of  a  fitting  formed  with 
a  sleeve  of  rubber,  or  other  compressible 
material,  having  ribs,  corrugations,  serra¬ 
tions,  or  projections  on  its  outer  or  inner  sur¬ 
faces,  or  on  both  surfaces,  and  with  or  without 
a  flange  at  one  end. 

25,437  of  1903. — E.  Homan  :  Partitions  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Fireproof  or  other  Buildings. 

A  partition,  consisting  of  a  series  of  bricks 
or  blocks,  grooves  in  the  meeting  edges  of  the 
bricks  or  blocks,  short  tie  bars  or  rods  within 
the  channels  formed  by  the  grooved  meeting 
edges  of  the  bricks  or  blocks,  and  so  arranged 
that  their  ends  break  joint  with  the  courses 
of  the  bricks  or  blocks  and  with  one  another, 
and  a  filling  or  grouting  of  suitable  cement. 
5,440  of  1904. — A.  Salter,  JUN.  :  Apparatus 
for  Jointing  and  Repairing  Drain  Pipes. 

An  apparatus  for  jointing  and  repairing  drain 
pipes,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  two 
rubber  discs,  plates  arranged  on  each  side  of 
said  discs,  holes  in  said  discs  and  plates, 
chains,  or  other  flexible  connexions  passed 
through  the  said  holes,  each  chain  being  fixed 
to  one  disc  and  passing  loosely  through  the 
holes  in  the  other  disc,  and  a  spring  arranged 
between  said  discs  having  a  normal  tendency 
to  draw  the  discs  together. 

10,227  of  1904. — A.  T.  Mirza  :  Automatic 
Sluice  Gate. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  sluice  gate  swing¬ 
ing  in  a  suitable  sluice  way  upon  horizontal 
gudgeons.  The  axis  of  the  gudgeons  is  some¬ 
what  below  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the 
gate,  so  that  up  to  a  certain  height  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water  tends  to  close  the  gate  and 
to  keep  it  closed.  As  the  water  rises  above 
a  certain  point  the  superior  pressure  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  gate  will  cause  the  latter  to 
turn  on  its  axis,  opening  the  sluice,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  water  free  flow  both  above  and  below 
the  gate. 

15,554  of  1904.— S.  F.  K.  Albrectsen,  J.  M. 
Madsen,  and  J.  C.  Madsen:  Ball  Valves  for 
Water-closet  and  other  Cisterns. 

Ball  valves  for  water-closet  and  other  cis¬ 
terns,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  or  hollow  plug 
formed  with  openings  through  which  the  sup¬ 
ply  water  passes  to  and  through  a  perforated 
cover  or  plate  at  the  top  of  the  same,  and 
thence  down  a  central  tube  to  the  bore  or 
outlet  forming  the  seat  of  the  ball-lever  valve 
or  plug. 

16,383  of  1904.— J.  Thomson  :  Machines  for 
Laying  Bricks  in  Building  Walls. 

A  brick-laying  machine  supported  upon  the 
wall  by  means  of  trucks  near  each  end  of  the 
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machine,  one  of  the  trucks  being  adapted  to 
rest  upon  the  course  of  bricks  which  are  in 
process  of  being  laid,  and  the  other  truck 
being  adapted  to  rest  upon  the  prior  laid 
course  of  bricks,  and  the  trucks  being  verti¬ 
cally  adjustable  so  that  the  machine  may  be 
maae  level  no  matter  which  end  of  the 
machine  is  in  advance  of  the  other. 

17,485  of  1904. — T.  Quadri  :  Facing  and  Pav¬ 
ing  Tiles,  Blocks,  and  Slabs. 

A  method  of  manufacturing  faoing  and  paving 
tiles,  blocks,  and  slabs,  consisting  in  mixing 
sawdust  with  magnesia,  of  binding  the  same 
with  sodium  chloride  solution,  or  the  like, 
shaping  the  sterilised  wood  pulp  so  formed 
into  tiles,  blocks,  or  slabs,  and  impregnating 
the  said  tiles,  blocks,  or  slabs  with  tar. 

17,968  of  1904. — S.  F.  Prest:  Manufacture  of 
Various  Articles,  such  as  Bricks,  Paving 
Flags,  and  Artificial  Stone. 

The  manufacture  of  various  articles,  such  as 
bricks,  paving  flags,  artificial  stone  from  slag 
removed  from  Bessemer  converters  or  Siemens’ 
furnaces,  consisting  in  grinding  or  crushing 
the  said  slag,  separating  the  magnetic  or 
metallic  from  the  non-magnetic  or  non- 
metallic  portion,  adding  slaked  lime  to  the 
latter,  then  forming  or  shaping  the  same  by 
pressure,  and  finally  hardening  the  articles 
by  subjecting  them,  in  a  closed  chamber,  to 
the  action  of  steam  at  a  suitable  pressure. 
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NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  c.xnno*  undertake  to  return  rejectrd  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  to  or 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for 
them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  lor  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  comuuuiications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
inline  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  con  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commis.  ion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
Iv  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 
relating  to  ad  vertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  mutters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
October  3.— By  Peirce  &  Thorpe  (at 
Hinckley). 

Barwell,  etc.,  Leicester. — Freehold  farmhouse 

and  115  acres  . 

October  6. — By  W.  Ludlow  &  Briscoe  (at 
Birmingham). 

Studley,  etc.,  Warwick. — “  Greenhill  Farm,” 

105  a.  0  r.  13  p.,  f.,  y.r.  75 1 . 

October  8. — By  Spelmans’  (at  Norwich). 
Norwich. — 70.  Upper  St.  Giles-st.  and  six  cot¬ 
tages  and  tenements  adjoining,  f.,  p . 

Eaton,  two  freehold  building  sites  . 

Alburgh,  etc.,  Norfolk — “Burlingham  Lodge” 
and  “  Burnt  Oak”  farms,  204  a.  2  r.  3  p., 

f. ,  y.r.  1261 . . 

By  J.  Carter,  Jonas,  &  Sons  (at  Cambridge). 
Foxton,  Cambs. — Freehold  allotment  land 

79  a.  Or.  17  p . , 

“  Hopper  Fields,”  101  a.  2  r.  29  p.,  f . 

Burwell,  Camb3. — Copyhold  arable  land,  6  acres 
By  T.  W.  Gaze  &  Son  (at  Norwich). 
Carleton  Rode,  Norfolk. — “  The  Old  Hall 
Farm,”  151  a.  0  r.  16  p.,  f.,  y.r.  1301.  . . 

October  10. — By  Soobell  &  Lake. 
Oxford-street. — 17,  Castle-st.  East  (s.),  u.t. 

26  yrs.,  g.r.  151.,  y.r.  1001 . 

18,  Castle-st.  East  (3.),  and  7a,  Marylebone- 
passage,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  130/... 
Clapton.— 147,  149,  and  151,  Elderfleld-rd., 

u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  117/ . 

9,  11,  and  13,  Sewdley-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  w.r.  117/ . 

1,  3,  and  5,  Chippendale-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

g. r.  12/.,  w.r.  111/.  16s . 

October  ll. — By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 

Wood  Green.— High-rd.,  i.g.  rents  18/.,  u.t.  81 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/ . 

Waldegrave-rd.,  i.g.  rents  18/.,  u.t.  81  yrs. 

g.r.  6/ . 

Coleraine-rd.f  i.g.  rents  18/.,  u.t.  81  yrs. 

g  r.  6/ . 

Finchley.— Squire’s-la.,  freehold  building  land, 

6J  acres . . 

Bow-la.,  a  freehold  building  plot . . 

Squire’s-la.,  etc.,  freehold  building  land, 

3}  acres . 

Great  North-rd.,  a  corner  building  site,  f.  ! ! 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Norwood. — 1,  Chapel-rd.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  3/. 

y.r.  36/ . ’ 

32,  Chapel-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  52/ . ’ 

Epsom,  Surrey. — 36,  Station-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  38/. 


£3,750 
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2,000 
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1,600 

4,000 

2,750 
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2,750 
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340 
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650 


By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

St.  Pancras. — 43  to  55  (odd),  Euston-buildings 

(flats),  f.,  e.r.  1.183J .  £10,000 

Holloway. — 69,  Tufnell-pk.*rd.,  u.t.  59i  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  p .  440 

Camden  Town. — 116  and  126,  Camden-st.,  u.t. 

35  yrs.,  g  r.  12 1.,  y.r.  1001 .  1,010 

Hampstead-road. — 5,  Rutland-st.,  u.t.  19}  yrs., 

g.r.  201.,  p .  240 

By  Walton  <fc  Lee  (at  Newcastle). 

Thornbrough,  Northumberland. — The  Thorn- 
brough  Estate,  910  a.  1  r.  19  p.,  f.  (in  one 

lot) .  33,000 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  &  Lawrence  (at  Masons' 

Hall  Tavern). 

Aldgate.  —  High-st.,  “  Aldgate  Distillery  ” 

(otherwise  “Coach  and  Horses  ”  p.h.), 
u.t.  39}  yrs.,  y.r.  851.,  with  goodwill  ....  4,500 

October  12.— By  Eastman  Bros. 

Sydenham. — Newlands-pk.,  freehold  building 

site .  380 

By  G.  E.  Lock. 

Hornsey. — 76  and  78,  Westfield-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

591.  16s .  585 

By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

City* road. — Nos.  165  to  191  (odd)  (s.),  area 

29,000  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  8911 .  17,000 

Hoxton. — 27,  28,  and  29,  Britannia-st.,  also 
schoolroom  adjoining,  area  2,760  ft.,  f.,  y.r. 

961 .  1,210 

Britannia-st.,  “  The  Crown  and  Sceptre  ” 
p.h.,  f.,  y.r.  901 .  2,600 

31  to  55,  Britannia-st.  (s.),  and  39  and  41, 

Nile-st.,  area  4,630  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  2381 .  3,125 

36  to  45,  Britannia-st.,  area  8,720  ft.,  f.,  y.r. 

2941 .  3,395 

89  to  94,  Britannia-st.  (s.),  and  35  and  37, 

Nile-st.,  area  5,580  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  2791 .  3,300 

Britannia-st.,  “The  Crown  and  Anchor” 

b.h.,  f.,  y.r.  451 .  900 

97  to  100,  Britannia-st.  (s.),  and  38,  40.  and 

42,  Nile-st.,  area  5,740  ft.,  f.,  g.r.  2671.  . .  3,300 

Peckham.— 104  and  106,  Rye-la.  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

1451 .  3,100 

Leyton. — 217.  Beaumont-rd.  (“  Beaumont 
Laundry"),  beneficial  lease  for  16  yrs., 
y.r.  1651.  (with  goodwill,  plant,  machinery, 

etc.)  .  710 

Alresford.  Hants.— “  The  Weir  Laundry,” 
beneficial  lease  for  J8  yrs.,  y.r.  1001.  (with 

goodwill,  plant,  machinery,  etc.) .  150 

By  Wright  &  SCRUBY  (at  Cambridge). 

Cambridge.— Trumpington,  "St.  Mary’s,”  and 

0  a.  1  r.  6  p.,  f.,  e.r.  601 .  865 

October  13.— By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Mile  End. — 42  and  44,  Sceptre-st.,  w.r.  571.  4s. ; 

also  i.g.  rents  161.,  u.t.  25}  yrs.,  g.r.  221.  300 

Bethnal  Green.— 21  to  33  (odd),  Warley-st.,  f., 

w.r.  2181.  8s .  2,115 

By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

South  Kensington. — 3  and  4.  Spear-mews,  u.t. 

68}  yre.,  g.r.  71.,  y.r.  741 .  830 

3,  Farnell-mews,  u.t.  68}  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  661.  510 

Fulham.— 17,  18,  and  23,  Anselm-rd.,  u.t. 

684  yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  w.r.  1261.  8s .  870 

Shepherd's  Bush.— 17  and  19,  Bloemfontem- 

av.,  u.t.  76}  yrs..  g.r.  101.,  y.r.  731.  12s.. .  725 

Southend.  Essex. — The  Grove,  freehold  corner 

building  site .  100 

Notting  Hill.— 108  and  110,  Holland  Park-av., 

u.t.  18  yre.,  g.r.  101.,  y.r.  2001 .  1,740 

By  E.  Cole  &  Son. 

Bethnal  Green.— 346  and  348.  Old  Ford-rd., 

u.t.  49}  yre.,  g.r.  81.,  w.r.  821.  8s .  760 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Forest  Gate. — 15  and  17,  Belton-rd.  (factory, 

etc.),  rnt.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  e.r.  1201 .  320 

Upton  Park. — Neville-rd.,  “  Neville-rd.  Works, 

area  13,000  ft.,  f.,  e.r.  201 .  1,150 

Leytonstone. — 518  and  622,  High-rd.,  u.t. 

67  yrs.,  g.r.  121.,  y.r.  601 .  630 

55,  Ranelagh-rd.,  u.t.  87  yre.,  g.r.  41.,  w.r.  261.  200 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Hornsey. — Wightmau-rd.,  f.g.  rents  131.,  re¬ 
version  in  83  yre . .  •  330 

Kentish  Town.— 143,  Prince  of  Wales-rd.,  f., 

e. r.  451 .  745 

117,  Prince  of  Wales-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.  10s.,  y.r.  401.  . .  .  ...........  410 

138  140,  and  150,  Prince  of  Wales-rd.,  u.t. 

40  yre.,  g.r.  151.  10s.,  y.r.  1201 .  1,250 

Haverstock  Hill.— 14,  Rochford-st.  (s.),  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g  r.  71.,  e.r.  401 .  280 

Camden  Town.— 264,  Camden- rd.,  u.t.  34} 

yre.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  801 .  525 

Hornsey  Rise.— 35,  Hanley-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  401.  ..  675 

By  Daniel  Watney  &  Sons. 

8tepnev.— Hardinge-st.,  etc.,  area  23,240  ft., 
also  four  railway  arches,  building  lease 

for  80  yrs.,  let  at  p.a .  190 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Shepherd's  Bush.— 6  to  12  (even),  Southbrook- 

st.,  u.t.  47}  yrs.,  g.r.  171.  12s.,  w.r.  1481. 4s.  620 

32  36,  37,  and  47,  Southwark-st.,  u.t. 

594  yrs.,  g.r.  181.,  w.r.  1961.  6s .  705 

64,  Stowe-rd.,  u.t.  62}  yre.,  g.r.  61.  10s., 

w.r.  391 . 215 

12  and  14,  Wilton-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  121., 

w.r.  721.  16s . 435 

Bromley-bv-Bow. — 103,  Devons-rd.  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  401 .  490 

206.  208,  and  212,  Devons-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

58  yre.,  g.r.  121.,  y.r.  1351 .  815 

304,  310,  312,  and  314,  Devons-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

96+  vrs.,  g.r.  241..  y.r.  1731.  12s .  940 

16.  17,  17a,  and  18,  Weston-st.,  f.,  w.r.  1041.  920 

Peckham.— 24,  Nehon-sq.,  u.t.  25}  yre.,  g.r. 

61.  6s.,  w.r.  331.  16s.  .  165 

Old  Kent-road  —12  to  16,  Osborne's- buildings, 

f. ,  w.r.  1091.  4s .  710 

New  Cross. — 4,  Reaston-st.  (with  workshop), 

u.t.  71  yre.,  g.r.  10s.,  p . •  ••••, . /  500 

8treatham. — 1  and  3,  Tankerville-rd.,  u.t. 

75  vrs.,  g.r.  181.,  e.r.  1001 .  725 

Walworth.— 2.  4,  6,  8,  24,  26,  and  35,  Tisdall- 

pl.,  u.t.  7}  yre.,  g.r.  161.,  w.r.  1491.  10s.. .  180 

Eltham,  Kent.— 12,  Court-yd.  (the  post  office), 

u.t.  40  yre.,  g.r.  41.  7s.  6d.,  y.r.  621. .  625 


By  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

Dalston. — 53,  Shrubland-gr.,  u.t.  41}  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.,  e.r.  351 .  £320 

Muswell  Hill. — Sidney-rd.,  a  freehold  building 

plot  .  125 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Battersea). 

Fulham. — 44,  Kinnoul-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  391 .  383 

Clapham  Common.-— 114,  North  Side,  u.t.  86 

yre.,  g.r.  131.  5s..  e.r.  751 .  775 

Wandsworth. — 15  and  17,  East  Hill  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

1001 .  1,215 

Battersea. — 10,  Falcon-ter.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.  5s.,  y.r.  301 .  320 

14  and  18,  St.  John’s  Hill-gr.,  f.,  w  r.  781.  790 

9.  Mallinson-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  y.r.  321.  280 

Church-rd.  (rear  of),  f.g.r.  81.,  reversion  in 

72}  yrs .  190 

Streatham. — 6,  Penrith-st.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  15s.,  p .  320 

4,  Blegborough-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  481 .  655 

2,  Blegborough-rd.,  area  6,840  ft.,  u.t.  93 

vrs.,  g.r.  101.,  y.r.  481 .  515 

Tooting. — 1  to  10,  Courtney-rd.  (flats),  u.t.  99 

yrs.,  g.r.  271.  10s.,  w.r.  1741.  4s .  800 

Norbury. — 117,  Melfort-rd.,  and  four  houses 

adjoining,  u.t.  97}  yre.,  g.r.  321.,  p .  1,445 

30,  Melfort-rd.,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  451.  450 

October  14. — By  Rogers  Bros. 

Peckham. — 29  to  35  (odd),  Carltou-gr.,  u.t. 

50}  yre.,  g.r.  231.,  w.r.  1481.  4s .  1,135 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yre.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  b.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 

- »  ♦  » - 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  21. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  25. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science ). — Mr.  R.  Horton  on  "Details 
of  Plumber’s  Work,  House  Drainage,  and  Sanitary 
Appliances,”  I.  7  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  27. 

Architectural  Association. — Conversazione,  18,  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster.  8  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Company ,  London  Wall  ( Lectures  on  Sani¬ 
tary  Building  Construction). — Professor  F.  M.  Simpson 
on  “  Building  Materials  and  Modes  of  Using  Them — the 
Decay  and  Preservation  of  Timber.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  29. 

Junior  Institution  ol  Engineers  — Visit  at  3  p.m.  to 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Bushy  House,  Ted- 
dington. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Provincial  Sessional  Meeting  at 
Southampton). — Discussion,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  R.  E. 
Lander,  on  “  Infectious  Fever  Hospitals.”  11  a.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  14  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0  „  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  „  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  10  0  „  „  „ 

Flettons  .  18  0  „  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  „  ,, 

Best Fareham  Red  3  12  0  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  „  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0,,  „  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  13  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers  .  12  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  ,, 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  ,,  „  ,, 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred.  Squints  14  0  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Second  Quality 
"White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  „  less  than  best. 


BRICKS,  &c. — ( continued ). 
s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  3  per  yard,  deli 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  0  per  ton. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „ 

N ote. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ore 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  deli 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rl 


STONE. 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6}  per  ft l 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8} 


Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2}  ,, 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube,deld.rly.< 

Beer  1  6  „  „ 

Greenshill  „  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  ,,  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,2  4  ,, 


Fork  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  , 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11}  ,, 

2  in.  to  2}  in.  sawn  one 

side  slabs  (random 
sizes)  .  0  7}  ,, 

l}in.to2in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,, 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  , 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12,,  , 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  .  0  5  „  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cut 
deld.  rly.  *• 

,,  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  sus 
deld.  rly.  r 

„  ,,  „  3  in.  do.  12}  „ 


SLATES. 

l.  in.  £  s.  d 

3  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  aQ 

3  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

3  x  10  first  quality 


13  15  0 

6x8  „  „  „  750 

0  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

6x8  „  „  6  12  6 

0  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 


18  7  6 


13  5  0 


3  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
3  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

3x8  „  „  6  12  6 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42 


i.  d. 


t  pi 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles 
Best  Brosely  tiles .  50 


Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4 
Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valiev  tiles .  3 

Beat  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50 

Do.  pressed .  47 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 


d. 

0  per  1000  at  rly. 
7  per  doz.  ,, 

0  per  1000 
6  „ 

0  per  doz. 


6  per  1000 
0 

0  per  doz. 


9  per  1000 
6 

1  per  doz. 


0  per  1000 
0 

0  per  doz. 


0  per  1000 


0 

0  per  doz. 


ie: 


WOOD.  At  per  standi 
Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  C 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  C 

Battens :  best  2}  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8 in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10  6 
Battens :  best  2}  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10 


Deals  :  seconds .  1  0 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0 
2  in.  by  4}  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1}  in.  by  7  in.  . 


0  les< 

0  lesstt 
0  „  , 
0  9 


0  10 


fin. 


1  0 


October  22,  1904.] 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

A  t  per  load  of  50  ft. 


timber :  best  middling  Danzig  0  s.  d. 
•Memel  (average  specification)  4  10 

ScOnds  .  4  5 

nail  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12 

nail  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0 

redish  balks  .  2  15 

:h-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5 


£  s.  d. 
5  0  0 
4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 


At  per  standard. 

24  0  0 
22  10  0 
13  10  0 


Per  square. 


Joiners’  Wood. 
ite  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  za  u 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  C 
cond  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0  20  0  0 

m  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

lird  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

rsburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

I  in .  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

ird  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

II  in .  13  10  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Sattens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

te  Sen  and  Petersburg  : — 

rst  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

3attens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

cond  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

„  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

ti-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

ider  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0  10  0 

>w  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Jddments  .  28  0  0  „ 

:onds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ,, 

>w  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

i  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

;ig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

rge,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

tall  „  0  2  3  0  2  6 

iscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

nch  .  0  0  8  O  O  9 

.  do.  do .  0 

Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta- 
asco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0 
ected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  ns 

ich  .  0 

Valnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

inch .  0 

per  load  .  17 

•ican  Whitewood  Planks, 

ft.  cube . . .  0 

ired  Flooring — 

.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

lot  . .  0  13  6 

1.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

latched  .  0  14  0 

n.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

latched  .  0  16  0 

.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

lot  .  0  12  0 

.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

latched  .  0  12  6 

n.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

atched  .  0  15  0 

1.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
id  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

•  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in, 

JOISTS,  GIBDEBS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bailway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

ions  .  6  5  0  ...  7  5  0 

ound  Girders,  ordinary 

ions  .  8  2  6  ...  9  5  0 

s,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

sections .  7  17  6  ...  8  17  0 

Plates .  8  5  0  ...  8  is  n 

Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
ds  including  ordinary  pat- 


£  a.  d. 

imon  Bars  .  7  5  0 

ordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

srchaut  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  f 

fordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  10  0  0  ...  — 

Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  ; 

p  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  1( 

,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

•And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Iron,  Black — 

nary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ...  — 

„  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

,  „  26  g .  12  5  0  ...  — 

Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
nary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

t.  to  20  g .  12  15  0  ...  — 

nary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ...  — 

,  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ...  — 

Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

nary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  ...  — 

„  22  g.  and 24 g.  16  10  0  ...  — 

26  g .  18  0  0  ...  — 

ised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

lory  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ...  — 

I,  ,,  26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

•ft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

[3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

•ft  Steel  Sheets, .22  g.  &  24  g.  12  15  0  ...  — 

I  „  „  26  g .  14  0  0  ...  — 

[Is,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ac. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  andup  14  15  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  . 15  5  0  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  17  15  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe .  17  15  0  ...  — 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  27  10  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  27  5  0  ...  — 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  „  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails  . .  0  0  10  ...  — 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet .  „  0  0  94  ...  — 

Thin  .  0  0  10  ...  — 

Tin— English  Ingots .  0  1  34  ...  — 

Solder — Plumbers'  . 0  0  6J  ...  — 

Tinmen’s . 0  0  8  ...  — 

Blowpipe . 0  0  9  ...  — 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CEATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

,,  21  oz.  . 

h  Hartley's  Boiled  Plate 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 
2d. 

3|d. 


OILS,  Ac. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

,,  „  „  iu  barrels  . 

„  ,,  ,,  in  drums . 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  . 


£  E 

per  gallon  0 


BRADFORD. — For  erecting  a  factory  in  Burnett- 
street,  for  Mr.  J.  Scott.  Mr.  E.  L.  Gaunt,  architect, 
5.  Charles-street,  Bradford  : — 

Mason  and  Bricklayer  :  C.  Booth  &  Sons, 

Lidget-green,  Bradford . £1,098  0  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner :  Thompson  Bros., 

Great  Horton,  Bradford  .  345  0  0 

Iron  Work  :  H.  Barrett  &  Son3,  Thornton- 

road,  Bradford  .  220  0  0 

Plumbing  and  Heating:  F.  Higginbotham, 

Undercliffe-lane,  Bradford .  158  13  0 

Plastering  and  Concreting  :  E.  Jones  A  Son, 

Barkerend-road,  Bradford  .  80  10  9 

DARTMOUTH. — For  erecting  two  houses,  Mayor’s- 
avenue,  for  Mr.  J.  Way.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back,  architect 
and  surveyor,  Dartmouth.  Quantities  by  architect: — 
Wills  A  An-  I  It.  C.  Pillar  A 

derson  ....  £549  0  0  G.  Row, 

Back  A  Watts  524  15  6  |  Dartmouth*  £495  15  6 


DURHAM. — For  erecting  five  dwelling  houses,  New- 
street,  Allargate  Building  Estate,  for  the  Durham 
Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  G.  Ord,  architect  and 
surveyor,  16,  The  Avenue,  Durham.  Quantities  by 
architect : — 

Mason  :  J.  G.  Bradley,  The  Avenue .  £592  0  0 

Joiner :  W.  Buckley,  John-street  .  267  2  6 

Slater  :  W.  T.  Beakey,  C<*op. -terrace  ....  54  10  0 

Plumber  :  Heron  &  Brown,  North-road.  ...  68  9  0 

Plasterer  :  Wilson  A  Clark,  New  Elvet  ....  58  15  0 

Painter:  G.  Smurthwate  &  Son,  Silver-street  30  0  0 
[All  Durham  City.] 


0  19 
0  1  10 


0  16  6 

0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  13  6 


„  „  ,,  in  drums .  ,,  _  . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  „  0  3  4 

„  in  drums .  ,,  0  3  6 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  „  18  10  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  . . .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak  .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  ]  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  14  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  . 0  16  0 

Knotting . 0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — Wo 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ERITH. — For  erection  of  car-sheds,  workshops,  and 
offices,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  Egorton,  12,  Queen’s-road,  Eritli : — 

W.  Martin  .  £8,997 

Mayoh  A  Haley .  8,836 

Perry  A  Co .  8,626 

Enness  Bros .  8,364 

Martin,  Weils,  A  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

Hughes  &  Stirling .  8*0  _  _ 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  7,730 

J.  Ellingham  &  Sons  .  7,720  0 

Kirk  A  Randall .  7,694  ~ 

F.  Spencer  A  Son .  7,649 

W.  Pattinson  A  Sons  .  7,643 

W.  F.  Blay .  7,636  18 

F.  Miskiu,  Ltd .  7,620  15 

Thomas  &  Edge .  7,497 

J.  Rothwell  A  Sons  .  7,455 

Foster  Bros .  7,417 

Friday  A  Long . 

G.  H.  Gunning  A  Sons,  The 

Mount,  Erith*  .  7,215 

J.  &  M.  Patrick .  7,197 

J.  Shelbourne  A  Co .  7,158 

"EXETER. — For  erecting  car  depot  in  Heavitree-road, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  T.  Moulding,  City  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  7,  Southernhay  West,  Exeter  : — 


£8,997 

0 

0 

8,836 

1 

8,626 

0 

0 

8,364 

0 

0 

8,200 

0 

0 

8,098 

0 

0 

7,730 

0 

0 

7,720 

0 

0 

7,694 

0 

0 

7,649 

0 

0 

7,643 

0 

0 

7,636 

18 

6 

7,620 

15 

1+ 

7,497 

0 

0 

7,455 

0 

0 

7,417 

0 

0 

7,343 

12 

0 

7,215 

0 

0 

7,197 

0 

0 

7,158 

0 

0 

G.  Setter  . .  £5,340 
Willey  &  Co., 

Ltd .  6,143 

W.  Brealy  . .  6,107 

Woodman  & 

Son .  6,017 


A.  N.  Coles..  £4,290  14 
W.  E.  Blake, 

Sutton 
Building- 
yard,  Ply¬ 
mouth* 


[Engineer’s  estimate,  £4,750.] 


4,265  0  0 


BARKING  TOWN. — For  erecting  seventy-two  work¬ 
men’s  cottages  in  King  Edward’s-road,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  architect.  East- 
street,  Barking: — 

T  ,J  £14,976 


J.  K.  Jacobs  .... 
Martin,  Wells,  A 

14^760 

Ltd . 

S.  E.  Moss . 

£12,132 

11,520 

8  5  0 

Co . 

14,332 

Hall  A  J  acobs  . . 

11,520 

H.  J.  Carter  .... 

13,646 

F.  W.  Bull . 

11,340 

Chambers  Bros.  . . 

13,464 

11,448 

London. 

W.  E.  Westgate. . 

12,420 

Stedman  A  Co., 

£  s.  d. 

J.  F.  Holliday  . . 

12,319 

Forest  Gate*  . . 

10,764 

7  15  0 

J.  Gregory . 

12,204 

Griffiths  A  Co.  . . 

10,260 

BASINGSTOKE. — For  sinking  a  well,  driving  adits, 
and  pumping  at  West  Ham,  for  the  Water  Supply 
Committee.  Mr.  F.  R.  Phipps,  Borough  Surveyor  and 
Waterworks  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke  : — 

”  Lawson  ..£2,922  0  01  F.  W.  Trimm  £1,630  0  0 


Grace  &  Son  2,914  15  0 
Timmins  A 

Son  .  2,440  0  0 

Duke  A  Ock- 
enden  ....  2,235  0  0 
A.  F.  Osenton  2,174  5  0 
F.  J.  Price  ..  1,918  10  0 
J.  W.  Titt  . .  1,820  15  0 
Tilley  &  Son  1,784  15  0 


R.D.  Batchelor  1,594  4  0 
A.  E.  Nunn. .  1,324  3  4 

J.  Riley  -  1,319  15  0 

J.  H.  Vickers  1,285  10  0 

H.  J.  Danson  1,110  0  0 
Castle  &  Co.  981  1  8 

Cunningham, 

Forbes, & Co., 

Fleet,  Hants*  758  10  0  1 


BATH. — For  erecting  a  motor  garage,  for  Mr.  F.  C. 
Wallace,  Bath.  Mr.  E.  S.  Payton,  architect  and 
surveyor,  3,  Wood-street,  Bath  : — 

Wells  A  Sons..  ..  £835  0  I  C.  Wiblev  . £597  0 

Erwood  A  Morris  698  10  W.  Webb,  Rail- 

F.  B.  Parsons  . .  698  0  |  way-place.  Bath*  548  0 

BRIDGWATER  (Somerset). — For  shops  and  offices, 
King-street,  for  Mr.  Albert  Lewis.  Mr.  John  Wyatt 
Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Geen  . £2,068  I  Westbury  &  Jarman  £1,680 

Stockham .  2,039  Gleed  Bros .  1,670 

Bryer .  1,800  |  FurslandJ .  1,665 

X  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

[Architect's  estimate,  £1,716.], 


GRIMSBY. - 
iron)  buildings 
Mr.  H.  Gilbert 
T.  Pearce  .... 

Bruce  &  Still  . . 

Brown  A  Lilly, 

Ltd . 

R.  lies,  Ltd.  . . 

Walker  Bros.  . . 

D.  Rowell  .... 

Reay  . 

F.  Swallow .... 

Hum  phre ys , 

Ltd . 

Allison  . 

Croggon  A  Son 
M  i  t  s  0  n  A 
Harrison  .... 

"  GRIMSBY.  —  For  extension  of  watermains.  Mr. 
H.  Gilbert  Wliyatt,  Borough  Engineer  : — 


-For  the  erection  ot  two  corrugated 
at  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  Laceby. 
Whyatt,  Borough  Engineer  : — 

£400  0  0  G.  P.  Banbury  £193  0  0 
380  0  0  Wire-Wove 

Roofing  Co.  .  190  0  0 

323  0  0  P.  Chick .  187  0  0 

277  16  3  T.  R.  Waterman  184  0  0 

270  0  0  ;  Harbrow .  184  0  0 

256  10  0  Hawkins  A  Co.  184  0  0 

246  0  0  J.  A.  Thomas  . .  175  0  0 

239  12  0  T.  Mundy  _  166  0  0 

Ginger,  Lee,  A 

237  0  0  Co .  162  0  0 

197  16  0  J.  McManus  . .  154  0  0 

195  10  0  F.  Smith  A  Co., 

Loudon,  E.*  148  0  0 

195  0  0 


H  e  v 

Goodhand..  £179  0 
B lake borough 

A  Co .  168  0 

W.  Burkitt  . .  162  11  ’ 


GrimsbyWater- 
works  Co.  . .  £155  0 

E.  Tabor _  147  14 

B.  Robinson. .  136  10 

J.  S  a  n  g  w  i  n, 

Hull* .  96  8 


GRIMSBY. — For  the  erection  of  two  greenhouses, 
for  tiie  Parks  Committee.  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt, 
Borough  Engineer : — 

with  ^ ith  Heati ng 

He  a  tin  c  Apparatus, 

Annaratus  foundations. 
Apparatus.  t  comDletc. 


£  s.  d. 

Hope  A  Sons .  129  10  0 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd.  ..  115  0  0 
Skinner,  Board.  A  Co.  120  0  0 
Messenger  A  Co.  . .  103  15  0 

Boulton  A  Paul _  — 

J.  A.  Thomas .  — 

Halliday  A  Co .  104  10  0 

J.  Cox .  95  0  0 

Wrinch  A  Sons  ....  95  13  0 

Jevon  Co .  88  0  0 

W.  Duncan  Tucker  88  0  0 
T.  R.  Waterman  . .  77  0  0 

Richardson  A  Co.  . .  90  5  0 

E.  Trafiord .  80  0  0 

Emerson  Bros., 

Grimsby* .  58  4  0 

[Borough  Engineer's 
Estimate .  82  11  1 


163  10 
147  10 
147  0 
131  15 
128  0 
127  14 
126  15 
126  10 
122  13 
117  0 
114  15 
113  10 
113  5 


103 


145  0  0] 

HENDON. — For  204  yds.  of  pipe  sewer  and  204  yds. 
surface-water  drain,  Gutters  Hedge-lane,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  S.  Slater  Grimley,  Engineer, 
Council  Offices,  Hendon,  N.W. : — 

T.  Adams  _  £623  6  0  I  A.  B.  Champ- 

R.  Ballard,  Ltd.  617  17  6  ness,  Weald- 

|  stone* . £673  0  0 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  429. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

( For  some  Contracts,  See.,  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Required. 


♦Conversion  of  School  Into  a  Home .  Lambeth  Guardians . 

♦School  .  Croydon  Education  Committee _ 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


I  F.  Entwistle,  Town  Clerk,  Middleton,  Lancs . 

T.  A.  Butterv  &  S.  B.  Birds,  Architects,  1,  Basinghall-sq.,  Leeds 

F.  C.  Uren,  Surveyor.  Aldershot  . 

J.  Vickers  Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield.. 


Gable  Wall,  Gaythorn  Gasworks .  Manchester  Corporation  .  C.  Nickson,  Superintendent,  Gas  Depart.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Furniture  &  Ironmongery.  Children's  Hm„  Mount-st.  Derby  Guardians .  N.  Twigge,  Poor  Law  Offices.  Derbv . 

'Exten.  of  Chancel,  Holy  Trinity  Ch.,  Stockton-on-Tees  .  C.  S.  Errington,  A.R.I.B.A.  Vict.-bldgs.,  Grainger-st.  W.,  Nwc.-T. 

Water-street  Improvement  .  Radcliffe  U.D.C .  Engineer,  Council  Offices.  Radcliffe  . 

Rebuild.  Taber.,  Welsh  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Rhymnev  .  29,  Rut.hin-gardens.  Cardiff . 

Glazed  Earthenware  Sewer  Pipes  .  Manchester,  etc.,  Paving  Committee  j  Chief  Clerk,  Highways  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  _ 

Pitch  and  Creosote  Oil . 1  do.  do. 

Portland  Cement  .  do.  do. 

Reconstruct.  4  Houses,  etc..  Avcliffe,  nr.  Darlington  Mr.  G.  Chapman,  J.P .  J.  C.  Worth,  Heighington-road.  Aycliffe . 

Machine  Tools  required  at  Car-shed  .  Rochdale  Corporation . |  General  Manager.  Car-shed.  Mellor-street,  Rochdale . 

Stores,  Tramway  Committee  .  Manchester  Corporation .  J.  M.  M'Elroy.  Tramways  Manager.  55,  Piccndillv.  Manchester  .. 

Street  Works  .  Withington  U.D.C .  A.  H.  Mountain,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  West,  Didsburv  . 

Two  Houses,  Machen  .  .  F.  G.  Webb,  Architect,  Holly  Bush,  Lower  Machen  . .' . 

Sewering,  etc.,  Squire-street,  Cheetham .  Manchester,  etc.,  Paving  Committee  Paving  Department,  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  .. 

Draining,  etc.,  Passages,  Ardwick .  do.  1  do. 

Draining,  etc.,  Passages,  Albany-street,,  etc .  do.  '  do. 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Hopton-grove,  Mirfield  .  Mr.  C.  Sutcliffe .  B.  F.  Simpson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  12,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 

Two  Coke  Trucks  .  Accrington  Dis.  Gas  and  Water  Bd.  I  C.  Harrison,  St.  James’s-street,  Accrington . 

Warehouse,  Villiers-street,  West  Hartlepool .  .  W.  Young,  Architect,  Park-road.  West  Hartlepool  . 

♦Four  Through  Houses  at  Bradley,  near  Huddersfield  .  E.  &  C.  Brooke,  Architects,  6,  Huddersfleld-road,  Brighouse  .... 

,  Mortuary,  Braywick-road .  Maidenhead  Town  Council .  P.  Johns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Maidenhead  . 

Kerbing  and  Paving,  Crawley .  Horsham  R.D.C .  W.  Dengate,  58.  Park-street,  Horsham  . 

Brass  Boiler  Tubes  . '  Sec.  of  State  for  India  in  Council  . .  Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

Twelve  Houses  at  Gilfach,  Bargoed  .  Maesvgraig  Building  Club .  W.  Harris.  Architect,  Gilfach,  Bargoed 

Dust  Destructor,  etc .  Middleton  Corporation  ....  ‘  " 

Alterations,  Ac.,  Redshaw  House,  Annley  .  . 

Granite .  Aldershot  U.D.C . 

Conversion  of  Closets,  etc.,  Crofton  8chool  _  _  _ _  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ ,  _ 

Making-up  Streets  and  Passages,  Wallasey  .  Wallasey  U.D.C .  District  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Public  Offices,  Egremont 

Making-up  Streets  and  Passages,  Seacombe .  do.  |  do. 

Making-up  Streets  and  Passages,  Egremont . |  do.  do. 

Making-up  Streets  and  Passages,  Discard .  do.  do. 

Propagating  House  and  Cold  Frames .  Rochdale  General  Purposes  Com’ittee  j  S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale  . 

Altering  Premises,  74,  Market-place,  Whitehaven  . .  j  Cleator  Moor  Co-operative  Society  55,  Church-street,  Whitehaven  . 

440  yds.  of  Cable  .  Rugby  U.D.C .  T.  M.  Wratislaw,  Clerk,  Rugby . 

Culvert  over  Stell.  near  Carr  House,  Seaton-road  ..  West  Hart'epool  Corporation . j  N.  F.  Dennis,  Borough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepool  . 

Granite  Spalls,  Mitcham  .  Holborn  Guardians  . :  J.  A.  Battersby,  Clerk,  Holbom  Union  Offices,  Clerkenwell-road,  E.C. 

Gangway  over  Bch.  Line  of  Rlv.  at  Destructor  Wks  1  Glasgow  Corporation  . i  Office  of  Cleansing  Department,  38,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . . 

120  Lamps  .  Dalkey  U.D.C .  J.  P.  Gahan,  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Dalkey  . 

Private  Street  Works  .  Twickenham  U.D.C . .  F.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham . 

Works  to  Frontages  of  Labourers’  Cottages .  South  Dublin  R.D.C .  T.  J.  Byrne,  A.R.I.B.A..  1.  James-street,  Dublin . 

Forty-two  14-in.  Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes  .  Winchester  Corporation  . |  T.  Holt,  Town  Clerk,  Winchester  . 

Iron  Building  for  Brick  Plant .  West  Hartlepool  Corporation .  N.  N.  Dennis.  Borough  Engineer.  West  Hartlepool  . 

Flooring  Swimming  Baths,  Selby  . i  Selby  U.D.C . j  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  Selby . 

300  Tons  of  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls .  Wandsworth  Guardians  .  F.  W.  Piper,  Union  Offices,  St.  John’s  Hill.  Wandsworth  . 

Stone-breakers’  Shed,  etc.,  at  Knutaford  Workhouse  Bucklow  Guardians .  R.  J.  M’Beath,  Architect,  Bimam  House,  Sale . 

•Erection  of  Museum  Building .  Southwark  Borough  Council  . j  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Walworth-road,  S.E . 

Wards,  Union  Workhouse,  Dudley .  The  Guardians .  A.  Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.,  King-street,  Nottingham . 

Furnishing  New  Workhouse  Buildings .  Walsall  Union  .  A.  H.  Lewis,  Clerk,  29,  Leicester-street,  Walsall . 

2,350  Super  yds.  Whin  Chip  Paving,  etc.,  Willington  ,  Tynemouth  R.D.C .  A.  S.  Dinning.  21,  Ellison-place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Girders,  etc.,  of  Bridge  over  Beverley,  etc.,  Drain. .  (  Hull  Corporation .  A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

250  yds.  of  Boundary  Walling,  etc.,  Waingate  Chapel  '  .  T.  Kershaw,  A.R.I.B.A..  L.  and  Y.,  Bank-chambers,  Halifax _ 

Steel  Framework  . j  Dundee  Harbour  Trustees  .  J.  Thompson,  Harbour  Engineer,  Dundee  . 

270  Tons  of  Portland  Cement . 1  do.  I  do. 

Steel  Rails  . [  do.  do. 

Paving  of  New  Shed .  do.  do. 

2,400  Creosoted  Redwood  Sleepers.  Eastern  Sohun . .  1  do.  do. 

172  yds.  Wrought-Iron  Fencing,  Rochester  Terrace  j  Chatham  Corporation . ■  C.  Day,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Chatham . 

Road-Making,  etc.,  Lawrence’s-buildings . |  Hackney  Borough  Council . ;  Norman  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney . 

10-Ton  Aveling  and  Porter  Steam  Roller . \  Redditch  U.D.C . '  B.  Perrins.  Survevor,  Council  House.  Redditch . 

Public  Convenience,  Jobn-street,  Glasgow  Green _ ;  Glasgow  Corporation  .  Office  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers,  64,  Cochrane-st.,  Glasgow 

Lavatory,  Duke-street,  Cattle  Market  . j  do.  do. 

Lancashire  Boiler,  Rumflelds  Pumping  Station  . . . .  Broadstairs  and  St.  Peter’s  U.D.C.  j  P.  Griffith.  Engineer,  54,  Parliament-street,  S.W . 

Street  and  Sewer.  Lands  of  Coplaw  Hill  .  Glasgow  Coporation . |  City  Engineer.  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . 

Street  Improvements . j  Rhondda  U.D.C .  W.  J.  Jones,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda . 

Tea-room,  Heaton-park . j  Manchester  Corporation . :  City  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

Builder’s  Work,  Underground  Convenience,  New-sq.  1  Hull  Corporation . |  A.  E.  White.  City  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Hull  . 

Alterations  to  Superintendent.  Registrar’s  Office,  Hull  Sculwater  Guardians  .  T.  Beecroft  Atkinson,  Architect,  11,  Trinity  House-lane.  Hull  . . 

Six  Houses,  Coombe  Lodge  Estate .  Weston-Sup’r-Mare  A. B.C.  Syndicate  E.  T.  Gilmore.  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Weston-Super-Mare 


Oct/ 

Oct.' 

d 


300  yds.  of  Flints  .  Southwick  U.D.C. 

♦Alters.,  Repairs,  and  Painting  N.W.  Fever  Hospital  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

1,400  yds.  of  Excavat.  &  Macadamis.,  Howdon-lane  Willington  Quay  U.D.C . 

Scavenging  . |  Ewell  Parish  Council  . 

875  Yards  of  9-in.  Sewers,  Mortlake-rd.,  North  Sheen  Richmond  (Surrey)  Town  Council. 

New  Roads,  Hamilton  .  Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

Wat.  Sup.  M’ns.Rob’ts,  Kitch’ner.  Buller-rds.,  Leiston  :  Leiston-Cum-Sizewell  U.D.C . 

Water  Supply  Mains,  Haylings-place,  Leiston .  do. 

Road  Works,  Homecroft-road,  Sydenham .  Lewisham  Borough  Council . 

1,000  Tons  of  Granite  .  Hastings  Corporation  . 

♦Part  Construction  of  Canal  Waterway  Wall,  etc.  . .  Borough  of  Paddington . 

217  yds.  of  Unclimbahle  Iron  Fencing .  Aston  Guardian.s  . 

Smallpox  Hospital,  Kilwinning  .  Joint  Com..  Ayrshire  Northern  Dis. 


G.  W.  Warr,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Southwick,  Sussex  . 
Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

F.  Davidson,  Engineer.  Central-buildings,  Walisend . 

G.  Hards,  Clerk.  High-street,  Ewell . 

J.  H.  Brierley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Richmond 
Engineer  to  Company,  Buchanan-street  Station.  Glasgow 
J.  Baldry,  Surveyor,  Snape-road,  Leiston,  Suffolk . 


do. 


Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Catford . 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W . 

Mr.  Wliitwell,  Architect,  23,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 
J.  &  J.  Armour,  Architects,  Irvine 


Council  Sch’I,  Navigat’n-rd.,  Broadheath,  Altrincham  Cheshire  C.C.  Education  Committee  !  J.  Howarth,  Education  Offices,  Market-street,  Altrincham  . 


5,000  yds.  of  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers,  Stapenhlll,  etc.  Burton-on-Trent  Corporation 

Cast-Iron  Rising  Main  .  Portsmouth  Corporation 

Alterations,  etc.,  Rosapenna  Hotel,  Oarrigart .  Earl  of  Leitrim . 

•Road  Repair.,  etc.,  N.  Fever  Hosp.,  Wlnchmore  Hill  M.A.B . 

♦Boardroom  and  Offices,  Parkshot  .  Richmond  Guardians  . . 

Extension  of  Trinity-street  .  Llandudno  U.D.C . 

Steel  Work  for  Covering  in  Sewage  Tanks  .  Bognor  U.D.C . 

♦Retaining  Wall  Along  Shore-road  . |  Swanage  U.D.C.  . 

Fence  and  Retaining  Walls,  Healev-lane .  Batley  Town  Counoil  . j  Borough  Surveyor,  Branch-road,  Batley .  . 

2,607  ft.  of  9-in.  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer .  Teddington  U.D.C .  M.  Harmsworth,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Teddington  . 

♦Sea  Wall  and  other  Works  . 1  Frinton-on-Sea  U.D.C . j  Council’s  Surveyor.  Frinton-on-Sea  . 

•New  Entrance,  Floor,  etc.,  to  Ladies’ Swimming  Bath  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council . |  T.  W.  Aid winckle,  F.R.I.B.A-,  20,  Denman-st.,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


G.  T.  Lynam.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton  . 

Borough  Engineer's  Office.  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth  . 

W.  J.  Fennell,  Architect,  2,  Wellington-place,  Belfast  . . . . 

Offlce  of'the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

E.  J.  Partridge,  Architect,  50.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

E.  P.  Stephenson,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Llandudno . 

O.  A.  Bridges,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Bognor . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Swanage . 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


s  Lodge  at  Sanatorium,  North-road,  Southall 

'-up  Avenue-road  (part  of)  . 

ving  to  Playgrounds . 

and  Tramway  Boosters  . 

r  Piled  Wharf  on  River  Qarnock . 

r  Work . 

oastguard  Buildings  at  St.  Anne's  Hoad 
al,  lie-erection,  etc.,  of  450  I.H.P.  Engine  . . 
al,  Re-erection,  etc.,  of  225-kw.  Dynamo  .... 

Travelling  Hand  Crane . 

Water  Drains  . 

Shops,  Shlney-row  . 

hools,  Newcastle-on-Tyno  . 

of  Stores,  Materials,  etc . 

s  of  Electric  Tramways  . 

Walling,  Roadmak'g,  Old  Town,  Hebden  Bridge 

ion  to  Printing  Works,  Pontefract . 

lops  and  Three  Houses,  Gillygato,  Pontefract 
ling  Warehouse,  Thornton-road,  Bradford  .. 

shing  House,  Hampton  Wick . 

lity  Building,  Cape  of  Good  Hope . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


Southall-Norwood  U.D.O . 

do. 

Wallsall  Education  Committee  .... 

Proston  Tramways  Committee  .... 

Noble’s  Explosives  Co . 

do. 

Admiralty . 

Swansea  Corporation  . 

do. 

do. 

Dover  Town  Council  . 

Newbottle  District  Co-oper.  Soc.,Ltd. 

The  Governors  . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council ....!! 

Shanghai  Municipal  Committee  .... 


G.N.  Railway  Co.  (Ireland) 

Mr.  0.  Holmes . 

do. 


Ownor 


R.  Brown,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Southall . 

do. 

H.  H.  McConnal,  Architect,  Bridge-street,  Wallsall  . 

W.  H.  Tittensor,  Engineer,  Power  Station,  Holmrook-rd.,  Preston 

Works  Manager,  Ardeer  Factory,  Stevenston . 

do. 

Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Pembroke  Dock  . 

C.  A.  L.  Prusmaun,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Strand,  Swansea 
.do. 
do. 

H.  E.  Stilgoe,  Borough  Engineer,  Maison  Dieu  House,  Dover.... 

A.  Martyn,  Secretary,  Offices  of  Society,  Newbottle . ! 

Clerk,  2,  Collingwood-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyno  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell,  S.E . 

J.  Pook  &  Co.,  63,  Leadenhall-street,  London,  E.C . 

J.  Judson  &  Hudson,  Architects,  Bogthorn,  near  Keighley . 

T.  Morrison,  Secretary,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin . 

Tennant  &  Bagloy,  Architects,  Pontefract  . 

do. 

E.  H.  Parkinson,  Architect,  Old  Bank-chambers,  Bradford . 

W.  H.  Hope,  Architect,  Seymour-road,  Hampton  Wick  . 

Hawke  &  McKinlay,  35,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C . 


Nov.  8 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  9 
Nov.  li 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  12 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  8 
Mar.  31-05 
No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

olloctor  and  Surveyor’s  Assistant  . 

Henley-on-Thames  Corporation _ 

d  . 
j 

CO  fc 

tor  in  Manual  Training  (Metal  Work)  . . 

it  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Metal  Work) 

do. 

to  Adviso  . 

Dublin  Education  Committee  .... 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  lv.  vL  viii,  r.  Public  Appointments,  xvil. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  427. 

ON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 

,  S.,  Victoria -place  ( for  Reversal  of  Stepping,  etc.). 

Thompson  & 
Beveridge  ....  £458  0 
Barrstt  (fe  Power  457  0 
H.  Bouneau,  1a 
and  2,  Royal 
Vic  tor- place, 

Old  Ford*  _  444  10 

Wgde- street  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre  ( for  Parti¬ 
tions,  etc.). 


'ranco  & 

..  £565 
. .  650 

..  632 

ck&Sons  632 
48(3 

ng  (fe  Son  460 


Bowyer  -  £197 

&  Green- 

.  450 

illed  A  Co. . .  442 

tt  &  Son  . .  437 


W.  Downs  .  £426 

n.  Groves .  4  18 

T.  1).  Leng  .  415 

Lathoy  Bros.,  Ncw- 
road,  Battersea*..  412 
Hackney,  WUlon-road  (/or  Acceptance  o /  Tender 
lor  Partitions,  etc.). 
fc  Isom . .  £585  0  L.  H.  &  R. 

fc Power..  325  0  Roberts  .  £241  0 

A.  Porter  .  241  0 

W.  Shurmur  & 
Sons.Ltd.  River- 
279  0  side  Works,  Up¬ 
per  Clapton*  . .  234  0 


lean 
Bros. . 
fe  Son 
affleld 
■ranee 


266  0 


on,  W.,  Caledonian- road  (for  Repairs  toRooj). 

With  With  With 

lead.  zinc.  copper. 

3ros.,  1a,  Yonge- 

evenSlstor3-road  £219  ..  £148  ..  £163* 

Tlolbeach-road  (j or  Heating  Apparatus  in 
Connexion  with  Enlargement). 
ion  &  Brightsido  Foun- 

£319  0  dry  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  £229  0 

297  0  J.  Grundy .  227  0 

275  0  G.  &  E.  Bradley  221  10 

sons -  249  0  J.  &  F.  May,  33  & 

35,  Whetstone- 

park*  .  220  0 

i hapel,  Chieksand-street  (for  Works  to  Offices). 


:e,  Lea,  & 


tins. 


£649 

r  .  497  0 

&8ons..  422  0 
attie....  358  0 
3ros .  353  7 


J.  Peattie  . £348 

Barrett  &  Power  331  0 
F.  Bull,  31,  Old 
Hill  -  street, 

Upper  Clapton*  329  0 
Bromley,  Fern-street,  Devon'  s-road  ( for  New 
House  lor  Schoolkeeper). 

Treasure  &  Son  (the  contractors  for  the  new 
f  being  erected).  The  cost  of  this  work  to  be 
d  upon  the  contractors’  schedule  of  prices  for 
school. 

ON. — For  the  supply,  delivery,  and  erection  of 
enser  and  other  piping,  valves,  etc.,  required 
rst  portion  of  the  Greenwich  generating-station. 


n.  Goodfellow,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

£11,668 

0 

0 

0  al  ,fc  Wrights  . 

8,473 

0 

0 

iridge  Coal  &  Iron  Co . 

8.014 

8 

0 

Bas  *  Co . 

7,430 

9 

9, 

grave  &  Sons,  Ltd . 

7,365 

0 

0 

I  Iron  Co.,  Ltd . 

6,974 

12 

5 

fe  Co . 

6,910 

15 

10 

icer,  Ltd . 

Ilram  Maxim's  Electrical 

6,725 

2 

10 

neering  Co . 

6,486 

12 

3 

es  &  Co.,  Alfreton* . 

6,418 

13 

1 

LONDON. — For  the  supply,  delivery,  aDd  erection  of 
the  steam,  exhaust,  and  other  piping,  valves,  etc., 
required  for  the  first  portion  of  the  Greenwich  generat¬ 
ing  station,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 


J.  Fraser  & 

T.  Piggott  & 

Son  .... 

115,468 

9 

0 

Co.,  Ltd.. 

J.  G.  Moore 

11,940 

18 

9 

llelford  & 

Shuttle- 

Ltd . 

wood,  Ltd 

11,613 

3 

6 

T.  Potter  ife 

Sons  .... 

11,247 

2 

3 

J.  Musgrave 

(t  Sons  . . 

11,242 

7 

4 

Westwood  A 

Wrights 

10,801 

0 

0 

Ltd . 

E.  Le  Bas  &. 

J.  Spencer, 

Co . 

10,592 

15 

0 

Ltd.,  Wed- 

10,115  14  11 
10,095  19  0 


nesbury* 


9,785 


[Messrs.  J.  Spencer,  Ltd.,  to  be  allowed  to  sublet  the 
following  portions  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  the 
steam  and  exhaust  piping,  etc.,  to  the  undermentioned 
firms,  or  to  such  other  persons  or  firms  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  engineer  under  the  contract,  namely: 
(1)  To  the  Holwell  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Melton  Mowbray, 
the  supply  of  the  cast-iron  work  ;  (2)  to  Messrs.  T. 
Piggott  (fe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  the  supply  of  the 
riveted  pipes;  and  (3)  to  the  Cape  Asbestos  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  the  supply  of  the  pipe  covering.] 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  tho  centrifugal  and 
other  pumps,  motors,  strainers,  etc.,  required  for  use  in 
connexion  with  tho  first  portion  of  the  Greenwich 
generating-station,  for  tho  London  County  Council:  — 
Andrew,  Barclay.  Sons,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  £10,500  0 

Electrical  Co.,  Ltd .  10,319  10 

Johnson  &  Phillips,  Ltd .  10,228  15 

E.  Scott  &  Mountain,  Ltd .  9,921  3 

British  Westinghouse  Electric  (fe 

Manufacturing  Co..  Ltd .  9,807  0 

W.  H.  Allen,  Son,  &  Co..  Ltd .  9,800  0 

Bruce,  Peebles,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  9,795  0 

Vickers,  Sons,  &  Maxim  .  9,071  0 

Entwisle  &  Gass,  Ltd .  £  9’o50  0 

Gwynnes,  Ltd .  8J575  0 

J.  Cochrane .  8,500  0 

Electric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd., 

Wolverhampton*  .  8,083  0 

Mlrrlees  Watson  Co.,  Ltd.  (incom¬ 
plete  tender) .  652  0 

J.  Thom  (incomplete  tender)  _  120  10 

The  Electric  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  to  be 

allowed  to  sub-let  the  following  portions' of  the  work  in 
connexion  with  the  pumping  plant  referred  to  to  the 
undermentioned  firms,  or  to  such  other  persons  or  firms 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  engineer  under  the  contract, 
namely,  (1)  to  Messrs.  Drysdale  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  the 
supply  of  centrifugal  pumps  ;  (2)  to  the  Edward’s  Air- 
Pump  Syndicate,  London,  the  supply  of  air-pumps  ;  (3) 
to  Messrs.  F.  Pearn  <fe  Co.,  Manchester,  the  supply  of 
tho  artesian  well-pump;  (1)  to  Mr.  J.  Thompson. 
Wolverhampton,  the  supply  of  the  fixed  strainers;  and 
(5)  to  Messrs.  H.  Wallwork  and  Co.,  the  supply  of  worm 
gearing.  _ 

LONDON. — For  branch  drainage  at  Infirmary,  East 
Dulwich-grove,  S.E.,  for  Southwark  Guardians.  Mr. 
G.  D.  Stevenson,  architect,  13  &  14,  King-street,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.  : — 

(5.  Newton,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  S.E. . .  £2,250 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  three  electric  car- 
;  traversers,  two  required  for  tho  New-cross  car-sheds, 
and  one  for  tho  Camberwell  car-shod,  of  tho  London 
County  Council  Tramways  : — 

J.  M.  Henderson  &  Co . £2,406  0  0 

J.  Buchanan  <fc  Son  .  2,299  1 1  6 

Cowans,  Sheldon,  (fe  Co.,  Ltd .  1,955  0  0 

R.  W.  Blackwell  «fe  Co.,  Ltd .  1,950  0  0 

Hccnan  <fe  Froudo,  Ltd .  1,872  3  0 

Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.  1,850  0  O 

Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,828  4  0 

J.  Hitchin  &  Son,  Ltd . {l’m  15  0 

ltansomos  &  Rapier,  Ltd . 1 1 ’765  10  0 

Hurst,  Nelson,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,046  8  0 

Jessop  ct  Apploby  Brothers,  Ltd.  . .  1,534  6  6 

C.  <fc  A.  Muskcr  (1901),  Ltd.,  Liver¬ 
pool*  .  1,456  10  0 

LONDON. — For  tho  erection  of  new  shoots  and  quay 
wall  at  Glengall  Wharf,  for  the  Camberwell  Borough 
Council.  Mr.  W.  Oxtoby,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Peckham-road,  S.E.  : — 


A.  N.  Coles _ £4,641 

J.  King  .  3,326  0 

G.  J.  Anderson  3,300  0 
R.&E.  Evans..  3,125  0 
Leslie  <fe  Co.. Ltd.  2,850  0 
T.  W.  Pedretto  2,833  19 
Medway’s  Safety 
Lift  &  Elevator 
Co .  2,825  10 


J.  Shelbourne  & 

Co . £2,723  0 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  2,685  0 
Sims  <fe  Woods  2,663  0 
A.  Facey  &  Son  2,427  10 

G.  Parker,  Sum- 
ner-road, 

Peckham*  ..  2,337  0 


LONDON. — For  sanitary  fittings  at  Infirmary,  East 
Dulwich-grove,  S.E.,  for  Southwark  Guardians.  Mr. 
G.  D.  Stevenson,  architect,  13  &  14,  King-street,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C. : — 

G.  Newton,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  S.E. . .  £1,800 


LONDON. — For  penstocks,  northern  outfall  sewer 
enlargement  (Section  D),  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 


J.  Cochrane .  £3,650 

Yates  &  Thom  ....  3,538 

Ashton,  Frost,  & 

Co .  3,499 


Blakeborough  <fc 

Sons  .  £3,450 

Hunter  &  English  3,370 
Glenfleld  &  Ken¬ 
nedy, Kilmarnock*  3.045 


— For  alterations  and  additions  to  outfall 
3  Town  Council  :- 


H.  Ashley  . . 

£4,269 

0 

0 

A.  Braithwaite 

J.  Byrom. . . . 

4,184 

5 

0 

&  Co . 

£3,447 

17 

7 

W.  Westwood 

4,005 

7 

3 

T.  Speake  . . 

3,303 

18 

4 

Bennett  Bros. 

3,900 

0 

0 

G.  Rutter  . . 

3,302 

2 

3 

J.  &  T.  Blnns 

3,763 

19 

8 

E.  Boore _ 

3.288 

1 

9 

B.  Firth  &  Co. 

3,763 

0 

0 

Horner  & 

3,050 

0 

0 

Maud  .... 

3,611 

19 

8 

W.  Morley  & 

G.  Law . 

3,606 

0 

0 

Son  . 

2,998 

13 

8 

•T.  A.  Meredith 

3,589 

15 

3 

H.  Holloway, 

Sutherland  & 

Bilston-road, 

Thorpe. . . . 

3,568 

10 

2 

Wolverhamp- 

G.  Bell . 

3,554 

0 

0 

ton*  . 

2,785 

S 

9 

E.  Powell. . . . 

3,505 

8 

0 

LUTON. — For  paving  and  other  works  of  private 
improvement  in  the  undermentioned  streets: — 

Studlev-road  Biscott-road. 

T.  Free  <fe  Sons  .  £1,222  17  7  £487  2  5 

G.  Powdrill .  1,490  0  0  560  0  0 

Patent  Victoria  Stone  Co., 

London*  .  1,184  8  0  472  10  3 
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MORLEY  (Yorks). — For  extensions  to  the  Rag-place, 
Fountain-street,  Mills,  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Watson.  Messrs. 
T.  A.  Buttery  &  S.  B.  Birds,  architects,  Queen-street, 
Morley  : — 

Builder:  Pearson  &  Ainsworth,  Britannia- 

road,  Morley*  .  £10 1  0 

Joiner:  J.  Asquith,  Peel-street.  Morley*..  64  0 

Slater :  J.  Atkinson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  White- 

hall-road,  Leeds* .  26  15 


NEWARK. — For  making  and  forming  800  superficial 
yards  of  road  at  new  infirmary,  Bowbridge-road,  for  the 
Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  Marshall,  architect, 
King-street,  Nottingham: — 

F.  Wbitelocke  £305  0  0  I  W.  Smith, 

C.  E.  Cox _  298  11  8  Builder, 

I.  Bradley  . .  280  18  0  |  Newark*  . .  £271  10  0 


NOTTINGHAM  — For  warehouse,  cottage,  etc.. 
Traffic-street,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  & 
William  R.  Gleave,  architects,  18,  Low  Pavement, 
Nottingham  :  — 

W.  H.  Whitton  &  Co.*  . £1,183 

[Lowest  of  twclvo  tenders.] 


NOTTINGHAM. —  For  shops.  Col  wick-road,  Notting¬ 
ham.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  it  William  R.  Gleave, 
architects,  18,  Low  Pavement,  Nottingham  : — 

T.  Barton  &  Co.*  . £814 

[Lowest  of  ten  tenders.] 


OSWESTRY. — For  laying-out  and  construction  of 
new  street,  sowers,  etc.,  at  Rrynhafod.  Messrs.  Shayler 
■t  Ridge,  surveyors.  Oswe-try: 


I.  Jones .  £689 

T.  Taylor  .  580  0 

J.  E.  M.  Jones  . .  575  0 


Thomas, 
Salop-rond, 


Jones  &  Evans  . 


PENISTONE  (Yorks). — For  constructing  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  works  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs. 
Spinks  &  Pilling,  engineers.  20.  Park-row,  Leeds  : — 

G.  Freeman  &  Sons,  Hollinwood, 

Oldham*  .  £2,690  19  7 

[Sixteen  other  firms  tendered.] 


PONTYPRIDD.— For  private  street  works.  Graig- 
street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  P.  R.  A. 
Willoughby,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Couucil, 
Pontypridd  :  — 

W.  Davies .  £1,032  I  A.  G.  Collins  &  Co., 

R.  J.  Mathias  _  981  |  Barry*  .  £862 


PONTYPRIDD.— For  widening  of  carriageways  and 
footways,  Cilfvnvdd,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  P.’R.  A.  Willoughby,  Engineer  and  Surveyor: — 

G.  Rutter . £1,115  I  A.  G.  Collins  &  Co., 

M.  Griffiths  .  1,112  Barry*  .  £975 

W.  C.  Hunkley  . .  991  | 


PORTSMOUTH. — For  fitting  up  new  branch  store  in 
Eastney-road,  for  the  Portsea  Island  Co-operative 
Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  G.  E.  Smith,  architect,  Victoria-road 
North,  Southsca  :  — 

Maund,  Old-strcct,  London  . £597  10 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  43  ,fc 
4'i,  Above  Bar,  for  the  Hampshire  Advertiser  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  William  Burrough  Hill, 
architect,  Southampton  :— 

A. Wright  &  Son  . .  £11,075  1  Jenkins  &  Sons  . .  £10,576 

Playfair  &  Toole. .  10,970  J.  Nichol .  10,543 

J.  Harris .  10.817  Golding  &  Anscll  10,200 

F.  Osman  .  10.795  |  Dyer  &  Sons, 

H.  Stevens  &  Co. .  10,773  Southampton*..  9,998 

H.  Cawte .  10,753  | 


SPARKHILL. — For  private  street  works,  Sparkhill, 
near  Birmingham,  for  the  Yardley  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Council  House,  Sparkhill,  near  Birmingham  : — 

W.  H.  Jone3,  Great  Tindal-street, 

Birmingham* .  £3,052  15  6 

J.  Young,  Oxford-street,  Rugby*  2,981  14  0 


B.  NOWELL  »  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


F* SWINESHEAD  (Line*.). — Tor  erecting  an  infants' 
classroom,  etc.,  Cowley’s  School,  Swineshead.  near 
Boston,  for  the  Managers  of  Cowley’s  School.  Mr.  J. 
Rowell,  architect,  Church-lane,  Boston: — 

Rose  &  Son  ....  £700  0  0  I  Langley  &  Sons, 
Richardson  ....  484  0  0  Kirton,  near 
Mowbray .  460  8  4  |  Boston* .  £360  0  0 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For  Mission  Grove  School,  for 
Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council  (Architect’s 
department).  Mr.  n.  Prosser,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  G.  Wright,  F.3.I.,  3,  Great  Winchester- 
street,  E.C.  :- 


J.  <fe  J.  Dean _ £11,715 

Martin,  Wells, 


Co. 


Stimpson  &  Co. 
Sands  &  Burley 
Myall  &  Upson 
Pollard  &  Brand 
R.  &  E.  Evans 


11,790 

11,700 

11,500 

11,355 

11,000 

10,721 


Lawrence  <fc  Son. .  £10,09: 
Battley,  Sons,  it 

Holness  . 

A.  J.  Bateman  . 

Knight  A  Sons  . 

F.  J.  Cox head . . . 
Rowley  Bros. 
Tottenham* 


10,674 

10,657 

10,497 

10,200 


9,965 


WHIT  WICK  (Leicestershire). — For  erecting 
cross  new  church,  for  the  Rev.  M.  J.  O'Reill' 
McCarthy  &  Co.,  architects.  Central-chambers, 
Quantities  by  architects: — 


Holy- 

Messrs. 

Coal- 


G.  Hodges 
Lowe  it  Sons  . . 

Atkin  Bros . 

W.  F.  Harding . . 
Barker  it  Son  . . 

A.  Faulks  . 

T.  Hubert 


£6.990 

0,730 

0,185 

6,160 

6,038 


5,946 


Braddiaw  Bros.  . . 

E.  Orton  . 

Griffin  Bros . 

F.  Bradford . 

C.  Wright . 

W.  Moss,  Coalville* 
Storer  Bros. 


[Architects’  estimate,  £5,700.] 


YARDLEY. — For  new  surface  water  drains  and 
gullies  on  Stratford  and  Warwick  main  roads,  for  the 
Highways  and  Bridges  Committee  of  Worcestershire 
County  Council.  Mr.  J.  H.  Garrett,  County  Road 
Surveyor,  Shirehall,  Worcester  : — 


T.  J.  Mason  . .  £986  16  0 
J.  White,  jun.  691  2  6 
Sutherland  & 

Thorpe  ....  693  18  0 

G.  M.  Kerry  & 


Co. 


T.  Price  it  Son 


It.  W.  F  i  t  z  - 
maurice  &  Co.  £567  0  9 
Currall,  Lewis, 

A  Co .  558  0  6 

A.  Cooper  _  506  17  0 

8.  Wood .  479  16 

E.  B  o  o  r  e  , 

Smethwick*  400  14  4 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 


Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


IRON  FIRE  ESCAPE  & 
SPIRAL  STAIRS. 


COALBROOKDALE  Co.,  Ltd., 

141,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E  C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRM? 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDI 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterpi] 
and  Preserving  Building  Materia 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTIN3  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  C 


Chief  Offioe  Norton,  Stoke-under-I 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williac 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metall 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H  Glenn),  Of 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  1 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  w 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  at 
rooms,  granaries,  tuu  -  rooms,  and 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  IitcL 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINT 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  j 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane 


QUANTITIES,  &c.f  LITHOGRA 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele^ 


metghirusqn; 


•rincks  stree; 

_ _ _  _ _ _  2.  CLEMENT’S  L. 

“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  T 
For  1904,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-, 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and 
kind  of  Wood. 


Chas.  E.  Orfeur,  , 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WC 

on  Application.  COLCHES 

Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  “  Orfeur,  Col 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Coo 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  other: 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  abovet 


THE 


FrenchAsohaltf 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  L 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  infc 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Compa: 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


If 


Drop  Dry  Glazin 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  in  the  Kingdom. 
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t  Research  in  Early  Christian 
Architecture. 


N  the  field  of  archi¬ 
tectural  inquiry  a 
constantly  increas¬ 
ing  interest  is 
centring  round 
Rome,  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire,  and  its 
i  provinces  in  nearer 
Asia.  In  this,  as 
many  other  branches  of  inquiry,  the 
of  the  specialist  must  as  yet  be 


minant. 

some  future  time  we  may  hope  to 
,  well-balanced  and  comprehensive 
y  of  the  entire  subject  of  Early 
tian  architecture,  a  survey  which 
1  include  Georgia,  the  shores  of  the 
an,  and  Abyssinia.  We  already 
brilliant  occasional  work  in  pure 
iretativc  criticism.  Meanwhile, 
of  the  recent  work  of  accumulating 
claims  our  attention, 
the  second  volume*  of  a  series 
ig  with  the  results  of  a  privatelv- 
dised  American  expedition  to  Syria 
h  was  as  recent  as  1899-1900) 
tve  now  got  the  entire  ground  covered 
)e  Vogue  in  his  great  work,  “  La 
Centrale,”  presented  in  a  thoroughly 
rstandable  form. 

a  folio  of  some  400  pages  full  of 
ng  matter,  interspersed  with  photo- 
lic  illustrations,  plans,  and  diagrams 
e  text,  we  are  better  able  to  appre- 
thc  work  which  De  Vogue  depicted. 


rt  II.  of  the  Publications  of  an  American  arclia>o- 
expedition  to  Syria  in  1899-1900.  “  Architecture 

ither  Arts."  By  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  A.M., 
ton.  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.  1903.) 


And  the  work  is  of  very  great  interest, 
being,  as  it  is,  a  most  important  outcome  * 
of  the  earlier  Roman  art  isolated  in  a 
province  of  the  Empire  where  Christian 
influences  could  be  built  up  untrammelled 
by  the  conventions  of  the  capital ; 
a  province,  too,  subject  to  the  powerful 
Greek  influence  of  Antioch,  and  always 
susceptible  to  transient  ideas  from  Persia 
and  the  East. 

Little  wonder  then  that  here  and  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  perpetual  bridge  between 
East  and  West,  the  battlefield  of  empires, 
are  to  be  found  the  steps  which  disen¬ 
franchised  the  Christianity  of  the  East 
from  the  ever-growing  Frankish  dominion 
of  Christianity  in  the  West.  The 
architectural  results  in  Syria  during 
the  first  five  centuries  a.d.  are  in  the 
highest  degree  important,  largely  out  of 
contrast  to  the  beautiful  style  which 
seemed  suddenly  to  emanate  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  under  Justinian  and  find 
its  consummation  in  Santa  Sophia.  In 
Syria  we  find  buildings  which  have  some 
affinity  to  that  style,  but  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  province,  beset  by  all 
the  influences  of  the  extreme  Eastern 
church,  involved  it  in  a  style  which  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  is  associated 
with  the  lonely  hermits  and  anchorites 
of  the  Syrian  desert  rather  than  with 
the  pomp  of  Alexandria. 

First  and  foremost,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  prevailing  character  is  strongly 
Roman,  though  it  is  the  Roman  of 
Baalbek  and  Palmyra  and  Spalato, 
a  distinct  provincial  style  of  which 
hardly  a  trace  remains  in  Rome  itself: 
But  mixed  up  with  this  thoroughly 


Roman  background  are  other  influences 
about  which  we  know  little — influences 
which  produce  such  an  ornamented 
door-head  as  is  illustrated  on  p.  374  of 
Mr.  Butler’s  book,  which  contains  the 
germ  of  all  future  round-arched  detail 
in  the  West ;  or,  to  take  another  example, 
the  apse  at  Kalb  Lauzeh  (p.  223),  so 
strongly  reminiscent  of  IXth  and  Xth 
century  apses  decorated  with  pillarettes 
in  Apulia,  Lombardy,  and  afterwards 
France.  Other  examples  could  be  pointed 
out  by  the  score,  which  confirm  the  im¬ 
pression  of  one  great  Roman  style, 
found,  in  the  first  few  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Salonika,  and  Dalmatia — a  style  which 
even  existed  side  by  side  with  the  true 
Byzantine,  and  survived  it  in  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  true  Romanic  style  of  Italy. 

All  the  work  of  this  period,  in  Rome 
itself  and  in  the  provinces,  was  very 
strongly  Hellenised ;  to  what  extent 
exactly  requires  close  attention,  and  even 
minute  scrutiny,  in  each  individual  case. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  severity 
of  the  Greek  general  form  with  regard 
to  buildings  was  more  appreciated  in 
Syria  than  in  Constantinople,  at  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  time.  This  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Butler  when  he  points  out,  with  some 
slight  inconsistency,  that  the  arch  of  the 
Romans,  “  a  concrete  shell,”  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  dominating  Greek  lands,  but 
there  became  a  dry,  cut-stone  arch,  as 
in  Syria.  Yet  Constantinople  (where  the 
vaulted  arch  prevailed),  if  not  perhaps 
wholly  Greek,  was  certainly  no  more 
Roman  than  Athens  itself  in  the  days 
of  the  Empire  under  Justinian. 


Granting,  however,  that  Syria  was 
more  Greek,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
it  was  architecturally  more  interesting 
i  1  the  VI th  century  than  Constantinople, 
as  Mr.  Butler  argues.  The  statement  on 
p.  183  that  the  architects  of  North  Central 
Syria  in  the  Vlth  century  show  “  far 
higher  achievements  in  the  field  of  art” 
than  Justinian’s  architects  will  not  be 
accepted  by  most  readers.  To  call  Santa 
Sophia  only  a  great  effort  of  engineering 
veneered  with  art  will  not  satisfy  when  we 
consider  the  marvel  of  its  beauty  as  a 
space  creation.  To  us,  Mr.  Butler  is 
merely  in  love  with  his  subject  to  sug¬ 
gest  such  a  thing,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
his  ideas  on  the  place  and  influence  of  his 
style  are  discerning  enough,  though  rather 
thinly  introduced. 

A\  ith  one  point  we  are  entirely  in 
s  -mpathy,  and  only  regret  that  he  does 
not  call  attention  to  it  more  systemati¬ 
cally,  that  many  forms  and  details  in 
Syria  are  suggestive  of  the  Romanesque 
and  early  Renaissance  architecture  of  later 
times.  One  reference  in  this  connexion  is 
particularly  valuable,  where  the  author 
points  out  (p.  143)  the  wall  responds  to 
the  columns,  very  rarely  met  with  at  this 
date,  in  a  Basilican  church  at  Dana.* 

In  some  respects  of  get-up  this  book 
is  a  model,  but  in  others  it  is  distressingly 
unscientific.  Most  of  the  plans,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  no  scale  attached,  and, 
though  in  this  field  it  is  evidently  in¬ 
tended  that  the  book  should  merely 
supplement  De  Vogue  (in  so  far  as  he 
has  covered  the  ground),  it  is  a  pity  that 
it  should  not  have  been  rendered  so  far 
independent  of  the  work  of  the  French¬ 
man.  Then,  also,  though  the  subject  is 
divided  up  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
way,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  styles  in 
three  different  regions  of  the  country, 
we  are  not  provided  with  a  map,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  properly  appreciate 
this  division.  In  points  like  these  we 
perceive  an  instance  of  the  tendency 
(most  common  in  America)  to  portray 
archaeological  research  without  the 
necessary  architectural  grip  which  renders 
it  complete. 

The  specially  welcome  feature  in 
the  volume  is  the  series  of  photographic 
illustrations,  which  enable  us  most  vividly 
t d  realise  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
ornament  and  form  in  these  early  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Romano-Christian  (or,  as  the 
author  would  rather  call  it,  the  “  Greco- 
18  vrian  ”)  style.  Photographs  cannot  lie, 
and,  moreover,  they  alone  can  give  the 
accurate  texture  of  material.  From  this 
volume  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate 
more  than  ever  before  the  sober  grace 
of  detail  and  astonishing  originality  of 
plan  in  such  a  building  as  the  church 
of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  at  Kal’at  Sim’ an 
— erected,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the 
Vlth  century,  and,  therefore,  roughly 
contemporary  with  Santa  Sophia — from 
its  plan  alone  almost  justifying  Mr. 
Butler’s  encomium  of  it  as  “  the  most 
magnificent  early  Christian  ruin  in  the 
world.”  Very  acceptable,  too,  is  the 
division  of  buildings  according  to  cen¬ 
turies,  with  the  pages  clearly  headed  to 
this  effect. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable,  treating  of  the 
Pagan  architecture  of  the  Hauran  as 

*  Illustrated  also  in  Texier  and  Pullau's  L‘ Architecture 
Byzantine.  Notes  LIX.-LX. 
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opposed  to  Northern  Central  Syria.  Some 
examples  from  this  district  are  truly 
wonderful  as  exhibiting  the  eclectic 
nature  of  the  ornament  employed  and 
the  sweeping  aside  of  the  conventions 
of  the  orders  to  produce  effects  which 
resemble  the  creations  of  Renaissance 
times.  The  architrave  of  the  order  of 
the  temple  at  Suweda,  for  example 
(illustrated  on  p.  329),  is  decorated  with 
a  diamond  or  double  zig-zag  ornament 
which  suggests  at  once  the  Norman 
chevron ;  yet  it  belongs  to  the  century 
before  the  Christian  era.*  The  illus¬ 
tration  on  p.  364,  showing  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  gateway  at  Si,  is  an 
anticipation,  by  some  twelve  centu¬ 
ries,  of  the  purest  Renaissance  style  in 
Italy,  as  exemplified  in  the  Porta  San 
Pietro  at  Perugia.  We  gather  from  the 
author’s  notes  on  this  restoration  that 
enough  material  was  found  of  fallen 
blocks  and  ground  plan  in  situ  to  make 
the  representation  tolerably  certain. 
Everywhere  we  see  evidence  of  the 
same  peculiar  fact,  a  Roman  style 
growing  up  side  by  side  with  the  Byzan¬ 
tine,  which  latter,  strange  to  say,  was 
evolved  under  apparently  similar  con¬ 
ditions  in  an  adjacent  part  of  the 
Empire.  Which  of  the  styles  was  the 
more  Hellenised  ?  Which,  even,  was 
the  more  Roman  ?  Which  exercised 
the  greater  influence  on  the  subsequent 
architecture  of  the  West  ?  A  glance 
at  some  other  books  recently  published 
may  help  to  clear  our  minds  with  regard 
to  these  questions. 

The  third  volume  of  the  series,  Storia 
deli ’  Arte  Italianaf  is  akin  to  the  subject 
matter  of  Mr.  Butler’s  book,  as  it  deals 
with  the  later  developments  in  the  West 
which  have  just  been  mentioned.  It  is 
by  A.  Venturi,  that  very  prolific  writer 
on  Italian  art  history.  The  whole  series, 
along  with  G.  T.  Rivoira’s  Le  Origine 
deW  Architettura  LombardaX  (Part  I.), 
published  in  1901,  and  Adolfo  Avena's 
Monumenli  delV  Italia  Meridionale ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1902,  shows  the  interest  now 
taken  by  Italians  in  their  early  Christian 
monuments.  Venturi’s  latest  volume 
deals  with  Romanesque  art,  or  the 
development  of  the  Roman  style  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Italy,  as  opposed  to  the  Byzantine. 
From  this  point  of  view,  perhaps  the 
chief  interest  of  the  volume  centres  in 
Piedmont  and  the  French  borderland 
beyond  Aosta.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  developments  in  South-Eastern 
France  and  the  similarity  between  these 
and  the  art  of  Piedmont..  The  extra¬ 
ordinarily  Roman  character  of  portions 
of  the  church  of  S.  Trophime  at  Arles 
is  rightly  brought  to  notice.  We  see, 
indeed,  from  such  examples,  how  near 
this  Franco-Italian  art  of  the  Xlth 
century  approached  the  pure  Roman  style 
of  Alberti  in  Renaissance  times,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  fa£ade  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Rimini.  The  more  Gothic  part  of  the 
cloisters  at  S.  Trophime  is  well-known, 
but  the  delicate  and  semi -classic  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  such  a  corner  of  them  as  is  here 

*  Another  interesting  ornament  is  the  cusping  formed 
by  a  series  of  semieircles  which  is  so  frequently  used  in 
outer  arch-rinct«.  Cf.,  also  this  ornament  as  a  painted 
border  in  a  plat’  fragment  found  at  Pergamon.  Miltei- 
luvgen  den  K.D.A.  Institute  (Athenische  Abteilung). 
Baud  XXIX.,  Zwites  hefte,  p.  206. 

t  Storia  dell- Arte  Italian''. — III.  I.’Arte  Rom, mica. 
By  A.  Venturi.  (Milano:  Ulrico  Hoepli,  Editore  Libraio 
della  Real  Casa.  1904.) 

J  See  the  able  review  of  thi3  and  other  books  bv 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfleld  entitled  Byzantium  or  Ravenna! 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  ”  for  April,  1903. 
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illustrated  suggests  much  more  th 
akin  to  earlier  buildings  in  Syria  anci 
Minor,  as  well  as  to  the  beginnin 
Renaissance  art. 

Turning  to  Piedmont,  a  very  - 
parallel  to  the  cloister  caps  of  S.  Trop 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cloisters  of  t 
Orso  at  Aosta.  Little-known  buil 
such  as  S.  Benigno  in  Fruttuariai 
S.  Stefano,  Ivrea,  show  fine  digi 
towers.  The  early  parts  of  the  cath 
at  Modena  are  described  in  some  \ 
and  work  at  Piacenzo,  Como,  I 
and  Spalato  is  noticed.  But  the  ve 
is  more  useful  in  its  record  of  inters 
buildings  in  out-of-the-way  places  i 
are  entirely  unknown  to  the  ord 
traveller,  such  as  S.  Secondo,  Cortazij 
Santa  Fede,  Cavaguolo  al  Po  ;  San  G| 
Isola  del’  Lago  d’Orta  (which  ex 
an  extraordinary  pulpit)  ;  and( 
Madonna  della  Neve,  Caste! 

It  is  in  such  work  that  the  Ij 
specialist  is  best  able  to  take  adva 
of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coun 

The  last  book  to  be  noticed,  Mr.i 
Strzygowski’s  work  dealing  with! 
Minor, fis  undoubtedly  the  most  imp- 
of  the  three,  since  Asia  Minor  is,  to  a 
extent,  an  unworked  field — a  fact  t 
is  suggested  in  the  title  of  this  i 
Mr.  Strzygowski  also  is  a  great  auti 
on  his  subject,  and  the  numbers  • 
German  periodical,  Byzantinische 1 
schrift,  show  his  scholarly  persisten 
the  study  of  Byzantine  art  origins, 
as  reviewer  and  author.  Such  boc 
Wood’s  Ephesus  and  Texier’s  . 
Mineure  deal  with  the  pure  classic 
and  the  later  Roman  work. 
and  Pullan’s  V  Architecture  Byz\ 
gives  some  of  the  work  of  the  Chil 
period,  especially  the  fine  lot  of  chill 
at  Salonika.  Hiibsch’s  V  Archm 
Chrctienne  also  touches  on  the  Byz: 
field.  The  interesting  Mohamr 
work  of  later  times  has  hardly  been 
with  at  all.  Texier  gives  some  3 
in  his  great  book,  but  a  complete  < 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Seljuks  an 
Osmanlis  has  still  to  be  written.  +  ; 

The  part  taken  by  British  scho- 
chiefly  based  on  the  immense  re: 
of  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Historical  Geography  of  Asia 
acquired  a  world-wide  reputation 
time  when  very  few  other  scholar! 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Hogarth  an<i 
Headlam  followed  Professor  Ran 
lead,  and  the  latter  has  achieved  1 
thing  definitely  architectural  ii 
description  of  a  very  interesting 
little-known  church  (Koja  Kai 
What  further  research  will  be  unden 
by  these  and  by  others  in  this  c« 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  meanwh 
can  be  glad  that  an  Englishman  ha: 
tributed  to  the  volume  at  present  t 
notice.  Mr.  Crowfoot’s  notes,  plan 
photographs  of  the  churches  at  1 
Kilisse  and  Utschajak  are  partic 
valuable,  as  coming  from  a  t 
archteologist  who  is  able  to  take  r- 
architectural  data. 

*  For  general  history  of  the  Xth  and  Xlth  c< I 
see  a  French  volume  just  issued.  L'ltalie  Me-J I 
rt  L'Empire  Byza%lin,  A.D.  867-1071.  (Fall 
Fontcmoiny.  1904.) 

t  Kleinasien,  ein  Neuland  der  Kunst'/eschichl 
chenaufnahinen  von.J.  W.  Crowfoot  und  J.  I.  f.l 
bearbeitet  von  Josef  Strzygowski.  (Leipzig.  I 

*  A  well-illustrated  little  book.  Rcisr  in  Kl(\ 
by  Sarre  (published,  we  believe,  about  1899),  del 
Seljuk  work  in  a  sketchy  way. 

§  Ecclesiastical  Sites  in  Isauria.  By  A.  C.  H  * 
(Hellenic  Society  Supplementary  Papers,  No.  I  '<■ 
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Ir.  Strzygowski  and  his  collaborators 
here  dealing  chiefly  with  some  hitherto 
published  Byzantine  churches.  The 
b  thing  noticeable  in  the  illustrations 
the  extraordinary  diversity  of  type 
the  buildings  presented,  a  diversity 
ch  is  quite  bewildering  unless  some 
nite  analysis  of  the  various  forms 
ttempted,  but  which  is  quite  sufficient 
mint  to  Asia  Minor  as  the  very  clash 
meeting  point  of  Christian  art  origins, 
goes  to  prove  one  of  the  author’s 
standing  theories,  namely,  that  it  is 
Lsia  Minor  that  the  true  origins  of  the 
;antine  style  must  be  looked  for. 
is  very  persistent,  however,  in  stating 
3  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  type — 
Hellenistic  and  the  Byzantine — 
it  not  be  confounded ;  the  first  being 
)me-basilica  and  the  latter  a  cruciform 
3.  He  also  quotes  a  French  author, 
y,  to  show  that  Asia  Minor  was  much 
e  Hellenised  in  the  early  centuries 
1  either  Egypt  or  Syria, 
f  the  works  represented  (dealing  first 
1  Mr.  Crowfoot’s  notes,  which  begin  the 
k),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
rch  at  Utschajak  already  mentioned, 
he  photograph  (p.  32)  it  appears  as  a 
l,  arched  ruin,  built  in  Roman  brick- 
k,  ascribed  to  some  period  between 
stantine  and  Justinian.  It  belongs 
the  two-domed,  basilica  type.  Mr. 
vfoot  points  out  the  very  interesting 
that,  though  the  outside  walls  are 
d  with  “  long,  thin  tiles  laid  in 
k  beds  of  mortar,”  the  hidden  walls 
“  built  of  rubble  .  .  .  held  to- 

er  by  wooden  beams,  which  were 
ied  all  round  the  building,  at  levels 
it  2  metres  apart,”  the  beams 
g  15  cm.  square  and  still  perfectly 
id.  If  this  is  not  later  rebuilding, 
must  suppose  that  bricks  were 
suit  to  get  and  an  older  and  more 
litive  method  of  building  was 
rted  to  for  the  internal  wall-work. 
i  this  church,  and  that  at  Tschardagh- 
L  (p.  69)  have  apses  finishing  polygonal 
rnally  and  round  internally,  but  the 
ted  form  of  the  first- mentioned  is 
resting.  The  apse  of  the  latter  church 
ts  detail  has  an  extraordinary  re- 
blance  to  Turkish  work  in  fountains, 
len  at  Stamboul  and  elsewhere, 
rom  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
most  interesting  church  in  the  volume 
ldoubtedly  that  at  Kodscha  Kalessi, 
n  from  Mr.  Headlam’s  work,  which  is 
■  well  illustrated  by  careful  plan, 
on,  and  elevation,  with  a  photo  also 
le  interior.  Generally  speaking,  this 
ch  appears  to  be  thoroughly  Roman 
.  in  plan  and  detail,  but,  though  at 
sight  the  plan  appears  to  be  a  three- 
d  basilica,  it  really  resolves  itself 
the  cruciform  type,  the  angles  being 
l  up  by  two  side  compartments  at 
apse  end  and  four  smaller  ones  at 
entrance  end. 

further  confirmation  of  the  Byzantine 
of  this  church  is  found  in  the  detail 
ts  upper  transept  galleries,  which 
J  suggest  the  style  of  Ravenna  and 
itantinople.  At  the  intersection  of 
3ross  there  was  evidently  an  interest- 
roof,  shown  by  the  corbelled-out 
ientives,  supported  on  little  pillared 
es.  The  peculiarly  Roman  stamp 
ven  to  the  building  by  the  entrance 
'j  and  in  the  engaged  columns 
h  mark  the  division  of  the  bays  in 


nave  and  transepts.  The  entrance  front, 
as  shown  in  the  elevation  of  it,  resembles 
the  work  of  Roman  Syria,  and  the  central 
door  is  in  the  style  of  those  at  Baalbek. 
But  a  still  more  notable  resemblance  is 
that  of  the  general  character  of  this 
fa9ade  to  the  entrance  front  of  the 
Roman  basilica  of  S.  Salvatore  (Chiesa  del 
Crocifisso)  at  Spoleto.  In  both  we  see 
the  sense  of  plain  wall  space  grandly 
broken  by  doors  below  and  windows 
above  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
been  the  very  grammar  of  the  first 
Italian  Renaissance  architects. 

Mr.  Strzygowski  divides  these  Asia 
Minor  buildings  into  four  types — basilica, 
octagon,  dome-basilica,  and  cross-dome- 
church  ( Kreuzlcuppelkirche ).  On  the 
whole,  he  is  perhaps  justified  in  placing 
Kodscha  Kalessi  among  the  dome- 
basilicas,  though  the  only  radical  differ¬ 
ence  between  it  and  the  western  part  of 
the  double  church  at  Ephesus  (p.  142), 
which  is  quoted  as  a  cross-dome  church, 
lies  in  the  finish  given  to  the  ends  of  the 
aisles.  The  same  applies  to  the  under¬ 
ground  church  at  Chrysokephalos  (p.  153). 
The  plan-type  of  these  churches  was 
afterwards  used  in  Italy,  perhaps  by 
Greek  builders,  notably  in  San’  Nicola 
at  Bari. 

Turning  to  the  cruciform  churches,  the 
most  complete  example  given  is  the 
small  church  at  Aladscha  Kisle  (p.  139), 
though  the  much  ruined  church  at 
Philippi  is  more  important  from  its  size. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to 
note  two  aspects  in  the  origin  of  the  cross, 
one  presented  from  Asia  Minor  and  the 
other  from  Syria : — (1)  In  successive 
attempts  to  partition  up  a  single  chamber, 
and  to  diversify  the  plain  basilican 
type.  (2)  In  the  frank  acceptance  of  a 
great  cross  form  obtained  by  conglomera¬ 
ting  four  basilicas,  as  in  the  Syrian  church 
of  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  this 
survey  of  an  extremely  interesting  book. 
After  referring  to  the  pronounced  cross 
form  of  the  church  at  Rocella  di  Squillace, 
in  Italy,  a  short  chapter  on  the  dates  of 
the  various  buildings  presented  is  followed 
by  another  on  the  “  Syrian  fa?ade-type,” 
in  which  the  west  front  of  Kodscha 
Kalessi  (before  alluded  to)  is  duly  brought 
in.  Then  follows  a  chapter  entitled 
“  Asia  Minor  between  the  East,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Byzantium,”  dealing  with 
the  influence  of  Asia  Minor  on  Byzantium, 
owing  to  its  unique  position  between  the 
three  great  sources. 

Mr.  Strzygowski  may  possibly  be  right 
in  claiming  that  Asia  Minor  was  not  only 
more  saturated  with  Hellenism  in  those 
times  than  either  Syria  or  Egypt,  but 
was  the  parent  root  from  which  the  art 
of  Byzantium  sprang.  We  are  principally 
indebted  to  him,  however,  for  his 
scholarly  arrangement  of  architectural 
facts,  many  of  them  new,  in  a  book  which 
is  the  first  definite  attempt  at  anything 
like  a  complete  survey  of  the  lesser- 
known  Byzantine  ground  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  in 
their  various  sections  is  admirable,  a 
contrast  to  the  terrible  jumble  of  matter 
presented  in  some  Italian  histories. 
Some  such  arrangement  as  this  is 
indeed  necessary,  when  we  already  have 
a  bewildering  list  of  books  dealing  with 
various  branches  of  this  subject,  many 
of  them  having  the  record  of  facts  so 
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saturated  with  discursive  critical  matter 
that  their  definite  value  as  scientific 
acquisitions  becomes  doubtful.  We  are 
at  present  only  in  a  preliminary  stage. 
The  fact  that  so  many  interesting 
buildings  as  yet  remain  undiscovered,' 
or  at  least  unpublished,  is  a  warning 
against  much  theorising. 

More  and  more,  however,  we  are  arriv¬ 
ing  at  what  is  wanted — the  careful 
presentation  of  actual  buildings,  con¬ 
sidered  as  such,  and  as  telling  each  its 
own  structural  and  architectural  story; 
and  not  as  abstractions  in  bygone 
styles. 

- -4- - 

NOTES. 


Tho  Dee  Whateveb  opinion  may  be 
Embankment,  entertained  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  in  connexion 
with  recent  abortive  negotiations,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  energy  displayed  by 
their  engineers  for  the  protection  of  the 
line  has  been  beyond  all  praise.  Owing 
to  successive  inroads  of  the  sea,  two 
great  breaches  have  been  made  in  the 
sea  wall — one  about  250  yds.  wide  and 
the  other  from  30  to  40  yds.  wide — and 
it  seems  probable  that  nearly  a  mile  of 
the  Dee  embankment  will  be  swept  away. 
At  the  point  where  the  sea  first  broke 
through,  the  land  has  been  eaten  away, 
to  a  depth  which  is  said  to  be  from  i5 
to  20  ft.  lower  than  the  foundations  of 
the  permanent  way.  Quarry  stones, 
slag,  and  clay  have  been  delivered  in 
enormous  quantities  and  deposited  in 
the  breach  and  in  the  newly-formed 
lake.  Material  continues  to  be  received 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  tons  daily,  part  being 
conveyed  on  temporary  lines  to  the  fore¬ 
shore  for  filling  the  breach,  and  part  to 
the  land  behind,  where  it  is  employed  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  stone  embank¬ 
ment.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations 
may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that 
more  than  50,000  tons  of  stone  and  6,000 
bags  of  sand  have  already  been  used 
on  the  site.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  high  tide  of  Saturday  last,  while 
causing  further  damage  to  the  sea  wall, 
had  no  effect  upon  the  new  stone  embank¬ 
ment.  All  the  work  to  which  we  refer 
constitutes  no  more  than  a  temporary 
protection  to  the  railway,  and  when 
immediate  danger  has  been  averted  a 
massive  sea  wall  will  have  to  be  built  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  shore  of 
the  estuary.  Preliminary  borings  are 
being  made  with  the  object  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  character  of  the  subsoil  and 
the  depth  at  which  bed  rock  occurs  for 
the  foundations  of  the  new  work.  The 
expenditure  to  which  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  are  now  committed  will  be  enor¬ 
mous,  and  the  recent  history  of  the  Dee 
embankment  strikingly  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  adage  that  “  A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine.” 


A  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 

Protection.  Pretyinan,  M.P.,  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  local  authorities  and 
others  in  Norfolk,  comes  as  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  idea  contained  in  our 
“  Note  ”  of  October  15,  relative  to  coast 
protection.  The  writer  says  that  no  one 
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knows  better  than  he  the  heavy  cost  of 
sea  defence  work  falling  upon  local 
authorities  and  private  individuals  who 
own  sea  frontages  on  the  east  coast. 
But,  he  continues,  “  although  the  burden 
is  heavy,  it  only  bears  a  small  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  value  which  sea  front¬ 
ages  in  these  districts  have  acquired  in 
recent  years.”  That  was  just  our  pdint. 
Owners  of  property  on  the  coast  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands,  and  if  they 
will  take  measures  to  prevent  inroads  by 
the  sea  the  value  of  their  lands  will  be 
vastly  increased,  and  their  native  land 
will  be  conserved.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  property  owners  are  not  only  un¬ 
willing  to  execute  protective  works,  but 
continue  the  suicidal  practice  of  re¬ 
moving  beach  material,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  replaced  save  by  further 
destruction  of  the  cliffs. 


The  We  are  accustomed  to  look 
state  of  upon  Germanv  as  one  of  the 

the  Rniue.  W-  ,  •  , 

European  countries  where 
inland  navigation  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  puts  to  shame  our  puny 
efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Therefore 
it  is  surprising  to  note  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  river  Rhine  at  the 
present  time.  Although  a  sum  of 
300,000/.  has  been  spent  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Strasbourg  in  improving  the  port, 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  in  such 
condition  that  navigation  is  impossible 
for  ships  of  any  size,  and  sundry  German 
steamsliip  companies  are  now  suspending 
their  services.  An  important  part  of  the 
trade  of  Strasbourg  depends  upon  water 
transport,  and  the  existing  state  of  things 
is  naturally  causing  much  anxiety.  Some 
pessimists  allege  that  a  period  of  fully 
fourteen  years  must  elapse  before  the 
Upper  Rhine  can  be  made  suitable  for  the 
larger  types  of  vessels  hitherto  used. 
We  cannot  believe  this  estimate  to  be  a 
correct  one,  and  as  various  associations 
interested  are  taking  the  matter  up,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  prompt  action  will 
effect  a  speedy  improvement,  although 
the  consequences  of  past  neglect  may  not 
be"  entirely  removed  for  some  years. 


Another  Railway  Glasgow  seems  to  be  rather 
Accident  in  unfortunate  in  the  way  of 
Glasgow .  acci(ieilts  at  railway  stations, 
for  last  week  another  train  ran  violently 
into  the  buffers  at  the  end  of  a  platform — 
tliis  time  at  the  Central  Station — with 
the  result  that  one  van  jumped  over  the 
buffers  and  demolished  a  newspaper  stall, 
sending  the  roof  flying  across  the  station. 
Four  men  were  injured,  but  fortunately 
there  was  no  loss  of  life.  The  mishap  was 
due  to  the.  unexpected  failure  of  the  brakes, 
a  type  of  apparatus  upon  which  railway 
companies  appear  to  place  an  implicit 
confidence  which  is  scarcely  justifiable. 
No  doubt  traffic  is  facilitated  by  running 
trains  into  the  docks  of  a  station  at 
fairly  high  speed,  but  the  practice  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  unless  powerful 
hydraulic  stationary  buffers  are  provided 
to  safeguard  passengers  and  others 
against  the  consequences  following  any 
failure  of  the  brakes.  Independent  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  kind  would  still  be  necessary 
even  if  the  brakes  adopted  by  British 
railway  companies  were  of  the  most 
modern  and  improved  types,  for  the  most 
perfect  mechanical  appliances  will  go 
wrong  at  times. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  structural  An  excellent  paper  on  this 
Design  of  subject  was  read  recently 
m  inga.  ke-fopg  -j^g  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  The  object  of  the 
author,  who  is  an  engineer,  is  to 
submit  a  series  of  specifications  for  the 
structural  work  of  buildings,  these  speci¬ 
fications  being  intended  to  cover  only 
the  structural  features  of  modern  build¬ 
ings  in  which  steel  forms  an  essential  part. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  paper  is 
addressed  more  particularly  to  engineers 
than  to  architects  and  builders.  For  this 
very  reason  we  think  it  should  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  last- mentioned  classes,  who 
may  learn  from  it  many  things  likely  to 
be  of  service  in  their  everyday  practice. 
The  discussion  of  loads  on  floors, 
columns,  and  foundations  is  in  some 
respects  novel,  and  will  well  repay  study. 
A  useful  appendix  contains,  in  tabulated 
form,  extracts  from  the  building  laws 
of  ten  large  American  cities,  but  we  may 
observe  that  the  most  striking  feature 
about  these  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  with 
regard  to  the  specified  live  load,  the 
variations  being  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  laws  permit  a  reduction 
on  the  permissible  live  loads  for  columns 
and  foundations,  while  others  do  not 
allow  any  such  modification.  No  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  in  the  specifications  to  con¬ 
crete-steel,  an  omission  which  the  author 
justifies  by  the  consideration  that  it  is 
better  not  to  include  specifications  for 
work  executed  in  this  material  before  the 
Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Society  to  investigate  the  subject 
has  been  compiled.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  large  share  taken  by  American 
engineers  in  building  construction,  we 
anticipate  that  a  most  instructive  dis¬ 
cussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  this 
paper. 

The  “  King’s  We  have  received  from  the 
Board, ,,b  author,  Mr.  W.  H.  Medland, 
Tibberton.  an  interesting  and  well- 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  “  The  so-called 
King’s  Board  at  Tibberton  Court,  near 
Gloucester,”  reprinted  from  a  paper 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society.  It  is  a  building  decagonal 
on  plan,  five  sides  closed  with  solid 
masonry,  the  other  half  open  with  deli¬ 
cately  cusped  arches  of  apparently 
XIVth  century  date,  between  which 
are  elaborately  carved  spandrils  with 
sacred  figure  subjects,  among  them  the 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Scourging, 
the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Crucifixion. 
This  interesting  little  building,  which  is 
but  12  ft.  in  diameter,  formerly  stood 
in  Westgate-street,  Gloucester,  and  was 
taken  down  in  1749,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
grounds  of  Tibberton  Court.  Although 
described  by  writers  at  that  period  as  a 
“market”  "Mr.  Medland  suggests  that 
it  was  more  probably  used  as  a  preaching 
cross,  and  the  Biblical  subjects  of  the 
sculptured  spandrils  seem  to  point 
certainly  to  a  sacred  use.  A  ground 
plan  and  conjectural  restoration  is  given 
in  one  of  the  plates,  and  a  capital  series 
of  small  photographs  illustrate  the  carved 
detail.  Paul’s  Cross  and  the  Market 
Cross  at  Malmesbury  are  also  illustrated, 
and  mention  is  made  of  the  very  beautiful 
little  preaching  cross  in  the  churchyard 
at  Iron  Acton  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county. 
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The  Memorial  The  memorial  which! 

to  John  London  Section  of  the  I] 

of  Dunstable.  ,  i  o  •  ,  e  nr 

porated  bociety  ot  Musl¬ 
ims  had  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Step 
Walbrook,  consists  of  a  tablet  of  Hd 
Wood  stone,  in  which  the  inscriptic 
incised,  within  a  simply  designed  f 
of  Beer  stone,  and  having  two  pane) 
glass  mosaic,  executed  bv  Messrs.  J 
Powell  and  Sons,  of  Tudor-street, 
The  upper  panel  represents  three  •< 
musicians  against  a  background 
deep  blue  and  starry  sky,  emblema 
of  the  attainments  of  Dunstable, 
whilst  eminent  as  a  mathemat 
and  an  astronomer,  also  enjoye' 
European  fame  as  a  musician.) 
died  on  December  24,  1453,  and; 
buried  in  the  former  church  built  or 
east  side  of  the  Wall  Brook  in  14i 
by  Alderman  Robert  Chycheley. 
original  inscription  on  his  tombsi 
transcribed  in  Weever’s  “  Fu 
Monuments,”  is  now  reprodd 
another  epitaph  by  J ohn  de  Wheath; 
sted,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  is  j 
in  Fuller’s  “  Worthies.”  Dunsi 
played  a  chief  share  amongst  1 
musicians  in  the  development  of  must 
the  XVth  century,  and  his  learned 
“  De  Mensurabili  Musica  ”  is  qi 
by  Franchinus,  Ravenscroft,  and  ot 
Examples  of  his  works  are  prest 
in  the  British  Museum  and  Lan 
libraries,  also  at  Rome,  Dijon, 
Bologna  ;  Franchinus  printed  his  “  1 
Sancte  Syiritus.”  In  the  Bod) 
Library  is  a  collection  of  tabu 
longitudes  and  latitudes  calculated 
written  by  him  in  1438. 

The  The  Autumn  Exhibitioi 

Qoupii  the  Goupil  Gallery  ino 

GaUery‘  as  its  principal  featu 
collection  of  eighty-nine  pencil  sketcl 
architectural  subjects  by  Mr.  Fullej 
While  we  aie  great  admirers  of  this  ai 
oil  and  watercolour  paintings,  we  ( 
whether  he  is  not  seen  to  more  adva ; 
in  his  pencil  sketches  than  in  any  ■ 
of  his  productions,  and  we  are  then 
much  pleased  to  see  a  collective  - 
bition  of  them.  The  special  vali 
these  works  is  that  they  are  ] 
drawings  of  architectural  subject 
an  artist  who  has  made  a  special  i 
of  architecture  and  understands  it,  , 
at  the  same  time  they  have  the  fre: 
of  an  artist’s  touch  and  style,  ano 
not  to  be  ranked  with  what  are  ordii 
called  “  architectural  drawings.” 
illustrate  a  good  many  different  locsi 
— churches  and  street  scenes  of 
places  in  England  and  on  the  Contit 
there  is  no  necessity  to  particul 
for  all  are  equally  good,  and  should « 
much  interest  to  architects.  Or! 
them,  the  Clarendon,  Oxford,  has, 
reproduced  in  our  pages  ;  and  there 
small  sketch  of  St.  Peters  which  wa 
origin  of  the  larger  water-colour  ’ 
was  also  reproduced  in  this  journa 
arrangement  with  the  artist.  Thei 
the  outer  room,  and  the  inner  roc 
the  Gallery  is  occupied  by  a  miscellall 
collection  of  oil  paintings.  These  :l 
as  a  whole,  that  rather  too  great  le!| 
towards  what  is  called  breadth! 
sometimes  degenerates  into  “  si  I 
ness,”  which  is  more  or  less  the  ncl 
the  Goupil  Gallery  exhibitions.! 
Jurres’  picture,  “  Delivering  Joseph’s]! 
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acob  ”  (18),  is  so  sketchy  as  to  be 
>st  unintelligible— what  the  French 
p  pochade,  more  like  an  artist’s  rough 
y  of  composition  and  effect  than  a 
jre  with  any  claim  to  exhibition  ;  and 
?ame  artist’s  big  sketch  of  “  The  Pro- 
|Son”  (44)  we  had  to  give  up  after  a 
attempt  to  find  out  which  was  the 
of  the  prostrate  figure.  Among  the 
l  landscapes  are  two  or  three  beautiful 
s  by  Mr.  Leon  Little,  whose  collec- 
exhibition  at  this  gallery  we  noticed 
time  back ;  we  may  mention 
ially  “  The  Stream,  Autumn  ”  (24), 
eautiful  little  landscape.  Several 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Weiss  have  a 
what  gloomy  power ;  Mr.  W. 
ews  has  two  or  three  bright  little 
s  in  which  buildings  are  prominent ; 
there  are  two  or  three  works  bv 
e  Sidaner  in  his  usual  style.  Mr. 
;e  Henry’s  “  Goldfish  ”  '  (5),  an 
or  with  the  figure  of  a  lady,  is  a  real 
of  art  with  a  consistent  style  in  every 
.  M.  Aman- Jean’s  lifesize  group, 
Confidence  ”  (33),  looked  better  in 
rge  spaces  of  the  New  Salon  at  Paris ; 
ut  of  scale  for  so  small  a  gallery. 

he  The  pencil  drawings  of  archi- 
iotyfc  tecture  by  Mr.  Haig,  in  one 
of  the  rooms  at  the  Fine 
'ociety,  are  more  specially  archi- 
al  drawings  than  those  of  Mr. 
rlove  above  referred  to ;  architec- 
drawings  of  the  first  order  as  such, 
beyond  praise  in  clearness  and 
icy  of  drawing,  and  (in  many  cases) 
jy  and  finish  of  execution ;  but 
ave  not  the  same  artistic  spirit  and 
m  as  the  drawings  at  the  Goupil 
y.  Among  the  very  best  are  two 
exterior  of  St.  Mark’s,  numbered 
d  71  ;  beautiful  little  drawings, 
shitects  the  collection  is  specially 
ting  not  only  for  the  excellence 
drawing  but  for  the  amount  of 
and  faithful  illustration  of  archi¬ 
ll  monuments  in  various  parts 
ope  which  is  here  collected.  The 
room  contains  a  collection  of  Mr. 

well-known  etchings  of  archi- 
1  subjects,  for  many  of  which  the 
drawings  in  the  other  room  seem 
e  been  first  studies.  As  we  have 
ed  on  other  occasions,  we  do  not 
her  sympathise  with  the  use  of 
;  in  very  highly  worked  drawings 
lave  more  the  character  of  engrav- 
ir  feeling  being  that  the  special 
of  etching  lies  in  a  freedom  of  line 
engraving  cannot  imitate.  If, 

r,  etching  is  to  be  used  in  this 
igraving  style,  it  is  impossible  that 
1  be  used  with  more  patient  finish 
)re  power  of  effect  than  in  these 

s,  a  class  of  work  in  which  their 
has  in  fact  no  equal  at  present. 
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finds  a  land  of  satisfaction  in  studies 

of  the  most  ugly  and  unattractive  types 
of  humanity ;  the  power  of  treatment 
is  unquestionable,  but  why  waste  it  on 
such  subjects  ?  “  Mourners  ”  (32)  is 

a  pathetic  study,  and  “  Death  and 
Doctor  Hornbook  ”  (36)  a  piquant 

illustration  of  a  poem  the  grotesque 
humour  of  which  is  quite  in  Mr.  Strang’s 
own  vein.  The  class  of  portraits  founded 
on  Holbein’s  manner  of  execution,  to 
which  special  attention  is  directed  in 
Mr.  Binyon’s  preface  to  the  catalogue, 
are  very  interesting  as  to  execution ; 
but  when  Holbein’s  name  is  mentioned 
in  this  connexion,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  they  are  very  deficient  in  the 
character  and  dignity  which  belong  to 
the  great  Dutchman’s  portrait  studies ; 
whether  or  no  it  be  that  the  artist  has 
not  been  fortnuate  in  his  models,  there 
seems  a  great  want  of  life  and  expres¬ 
sion  in  these  heads.  Among  the  drawings 
Jacob  and  the  Angel  ”  (1)  is  a  poor 
conception  of  the  subject ;  “  The  Crea¬ 
tion  ”  ,  (8)  has  a  curious  touch  of  the 
naivete  of  Blake  about  it ;  “  Hagar  ” 
(27)  is  a  very  fine  composition,  though 
we  certainly  never  gathered  that  poor 
Hagar  was  turned  adrift  without  even 
clothes  to  cover  her.  Two  drawings  to 
which  we  can  give  unrestricted  admira¬ 
tion  are  the  two  gold-point  studies  of 
partially  draped  figures.  These  are  ex¬ 
quisite,  and  show  that  Mr.  Strang  can  do 
perfectly  beautiful  things  when  he  chooses, 
in  spite  of  his  too  frequent  adoption  of 
unpleasing  and  grotesque  subjects. 


At  Mr.  Van  Wisselingh’s 
Gallery  in  Brook-street  is  a 
collection  of  portraits,  draw- 
d  etchings  by  Mr.  Strang.  That 
room  full  of  powerful  work  marked 
ftrong  originality,  goes  without 
i  but  the  satisfaction  one  derives 
|  is  somewhat  discounted  by  the 
leaning  towards  ugly  and  gro- 
1  subjects,  among  the  etchings 
|ly.  Such  works  as  “  Billiard 
and  “  Evening  ”  (39  and  40) 

I  one  with  the  idea  that  the  artist 


The  Late  PROFESSOR  KERR,  of 
Professor  Kerr,  whose  life  a  brief  notice 
will  be  found  in  our 
Obituary  column,  had  for  some  years 
been  prevented  by  ill-health  from  taking 
an  active  part  either  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  or  in  attendance  at  archi¬ 
tectural  meetings.  Those,  however,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
previous  to  that  period  will  remember 
very  well  what  a  large  place  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kerr  filled  in  them  by  his  energy 
and  vigour,  his  fighting  capacity  in 
discussion,  and  the  possession  of  a  gift 
of  fluent  and  effective  oratory  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  exceptional 
in  any  gathering  of  Englishmen.  He 
may  not  always  have  made  the  most 
judicious  use  of  this  gift,  but  he  kept 
things  alive  at  the  meetings,  and  he 
was  always  worth  hearing.  He  was  also 
a  frequ  nt  and  able  contributor  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Architectural  Association 
meetings.  This  kind  of  personal  power  en¬ 
abled  him  to  fill  a  larger  place  among  the 
architects  of  his  generation  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  done ;  for  he  never  had  an 
extensive  practice,  nor  can  he  be  said  to 
have  accomplished  much  in  actual  archi¬ 
tecture.  But  his  little  book  “  Newleafe 
Discourses,”  published  as  early  as  1846, 
was  really  a  remarkable  one  for  its  period, 
anticipating  some  ideas  in  regard  to 
modern  architecture  which  are  common¬ 
places  now,  but  were  not  so  then.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  conversations  between 
two  architects,  representatives  of  what 
he  regarded  as  the  Old  and  New  School, 
and  is  very  well  done ;  indeed,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  its  literary  and  critical  merits 
would  not  justify  its  republication;  we 
believe  it  is  long  ago  out  of  print. 


NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— IV. 

Trani. 

The  city  of  Trani  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  at  the  period  of  the  Norman 
dominion,  although  it  had  existed  for  some 
centuries  before  that  time,  since  several  small 
Roman  remains  still  exist  (such  as  the  lower 
stones  of  miliary  columns  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  which  are  in  the  Via  Duomo),  and  the 
of  fhe  martyrdom  of  S.  Magnus,  Bishop 
of  Trani  in  195,  and  the  Tavola  Peutingeriana, 
of  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  show  that  it 
existed  at  those  times.  It  belonged  to  the 
Duchy  of  Beneventum  in  the  VIHth  century, 
having  been  taken  from  the  Greeks.  The 
Saracens  devastated  it  in  840,  and  again  in 
1009.  It  was  the  last  Apulian  city  to  yield 
to  the  Normans,  having  been  conquered  by 
Pierre  de  Hauteville  on  the  octave  of  the 
Epiphany,  1073.  It  made  itself  a  free  commune, 
and,  with  Bari,  Troja,  and  Melfi,  defeated  the 
army  of  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  at  Bisignano, 
in  1137.  Two  years  later  it  capitulated  and 
became  part  of  the  Norman  kingdom.  The 
castle  (now  a  prison)  was  re-built  by  Frederick 
II.  on  the  site  of  one  of  King  Roger’s,  which 
the  citizens  had  destroyed  in  1137.  tin  inscrip¬ 
tion  gives  the  date  of  1233  as  that  of  his 
restoration,  lint  it  was  a  good  deal  altered  by 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  and  again  subsequently. 
Three  of  the  four  towers  remain,  with  con¬ 
necting  curtain  wall,  which  defended  Frederick’s 
Royal  residence.  In  it  Manfred  celebrated 
his  marriage  -with  Helena,  his  second  wife. 
In  the  wars  between  Giovanna  I.  of  .Anjou 
and  Lewis  of  Hungary,  it  was  held  by  Alberico 
da  Barbiano  until  the  battle  of  1344,  which 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Charles  of  Durazzo  and 
to  Barbiano  the  lordship  of  the  city  and  the 
title  of  Grand  Constable.  Giovanna  II.  gave 
the  same  rights  to  Sforza  Attendolo,  and  to  his 
son  Francesco,  who  became  Duke  of  Milan. 

It  remained  constant  to  the  Angevins  during 
the  war  between  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Lewis 
and  Giovanna  of  .Anjou,  but  later,  when  Ferdi 
nand  the  Catholic  was  fighting  with  Levis  XII., 
called  in  the  Venetian  republic  to  liberate  it! 
Till  the  rout  of  Agnadello  in  1509  they  occupied 
it  for  twelve  yearR,  and  again  had  it  twenty 
years  later,  when,  after  holding  it  a  few  months, 
they  ceded  it  to  Charles  V.  Its  importance 
ceased  with  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
vice-royalty. 

It  had  a  walled -in  port  in  Norman  times, 
and  the  maritime  regulations,  published  by 
the  consuls  of  Trani  in  1063,  form  the  most 
ancient  mcdia?val  commercial  code  ki  own. 

In  Charles  II.  of  A.njou’s  time  the  port  was 
re-constructed  (1272),  and  eight  years  later  it 
had  a  chain  to  close  the  mouth  340  ft.  long 
In  Giovanna  II. ’s  time  (1372)  the  Venetians 
damaged  the  structure  of  the  port,  and  a  great 
tempest  finished  what  they  had  begun.  The 
present  quays  and  piers  are  of  the  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  centuries.  Trani  fishermen  frequent 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  A.rchipelago  and  even 
go  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  A  zov 
During  the  XIVth,  XVth,  and  XVIth  cen¬ 
turies  it  had  a  flourishing  commerce.  There 
were  two  Venetian  Consuls,  quarters  belonging 
to  Genoa,  Ravello,  Amalfi,  Pisa,  and  Florence, 
and  a  Giudecca,  which  was  so  full  of  Jews  as 
to  require  two  sjmagogues.  In  the  peace 
between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  Prince  of 
Taranto  (1463)  one  of  the  articles  was  “that 
the  city  of  Trani  shall  not  be  given  in  feud  to 
anyone.” 

The  cathedral  stands  upon  the  site  of  a 
much  older  church  near  the  sea.  Beneath  it 
are  crypts  upon  two  levels,  the  lower  being 
merely  rough  construction,  without  mouldings 
or  ornament,  except  some  traces  of  painting. 
Cavaliere  Sarlo  thinks  it  as  early  as  the  VHtii 
century,  the  crypt  of  S.  Leucio,  in  which  his 
body  was  deposited  in  that  century.  Sig. 
Carabellese,  however,  believes  it  to  be  later, 
either  the  VHIth  or  IXth  century.  The’ 
church,  which  is  now  the  crypt  under  the 
nave,  was  always  sunk  somewhat  beneath  the 
surface.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and 
has  a  nave  and  two  aisles  separated  by  two 
rows  of  eleven  antique  columns,  some  of  granite 
aid  some  of  oriental  marble,  with  bases  of 
antique  form,  but  with  rough  caps  of  limestone, 
except  in  two  cases,  where  marble  caps,  which 
were  probably  imported  from  Constantinople, 
lemain.  Some  of  the  columns  have  been  cut 
up  to  make  them  fit,  and  they  generally  have 
a  cross  carved  on  them.  The  nave  roof  is  a 
wagon  vault,  and  above  a  side  altar  or  tomb 
is  a  painting  on  the  vault,  the  figures  of  the 
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The  Cathedral,  Trani. 


tlieTwall.  Over  the  window  sits  a 
which  holds  a  man  in  its  claws.  There  a 
smaller  two-light  windows  above  thi 
doors  with  ornamented  facias  surro 
them.  All  these  are  walled  up,  their  ■ 
columns  being  absent.  The  great  rose' 
is  above  the  central  window  has  lost  its  ti 
round  it  are  six  corbels  on  which  are  ' 
animals ;  and  higher  still  in  the  gabl 
little  round-headed  window.  The  side 
have  a  round-arched  wall  arcade,  witl 
windows  of  the  same  shape  beneath  tl 
light  the  mutroneum,  and  similarly  in  tfa 
wall  as  clerestory.  The  end  of  the  ti 
has  the  arcade  continued  but  with 
double  arches  beneath  each  arch,  a  co% 
small  two-light  windows,  and  then  a  fill 
a  heavily-carved  cornice,  and  a  little  1 
above  in  a  low  gable.  The  apses  an 
simple  in  design  externally.  The  centr 
being  more  important,  is  larger  than  thd 
and  has  the  usual  Apulian  windov 
colonnettes  at  the  sides  with  apes  belo-v 
and  oxen  above  projecting  from  the  wa 
the  top  of  the.  window  arch  is  a  griffii! 
crypt  window  below  has  been  alterer 
building  of  this  upper  church  went  on  t 
certainly,  with  the  assistance  of  subsc: 
from  the  citizens.  The  interior  is  fine 
portioned.  The  nave  has  twenty-four  c 
of  Numidian  granite,  marble  of  Hyi 
breccia  and  cipollino  arranged  in 
transversely  to  the  axis,  the  arches  am 
with  larger  voussoirs  to  the  upper  pan 
containing  arch,  and  the  triforium,  on 
neuni,  lias  groups  of  three  small  arch 
columns  sometimes  plain  and  sometime 
beneath  a  larger  round  arch  without  m< 
or  caps.  In  1837  the  Archbishop  ' 
Maria  do  Franci  covered  the  whole  inter! 
stucco,  and  the  columns  and  capitals  w’ 
hammered  over  to  afford  a  key.  Sei 
the  two-light  windows  had  been  pq 
walled  up  in  the  XVIIth  century 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  wooden  caii 
The  triforium  was  also  walled  up  i 
because  the  church  was  draughty  in  thd 
but  these  walls  have  been  removed  , 
original  caps  and  columns  are  now  again 
The  choir  stalls  are  of  1439,  and  appear  i 
been  paid  for  by  Archbishop  Latino  D. 
Ursino,  whose  arms  appear  inlaid  on  1 
upper  stall  on  the  Epistle  side.  The  ror 
and  painted,  the  date  upon  it  is  1713,. 
inscription  records  that  it  was  paid  for  1 
subscriptions.  The  two  side  apses  hd: 
walled  up  in  their  lower  parts  to  accoir 
rococo  organs.  In  the  right  aisle  is  a 
altar,  which  is  thought  to  be  that  plal, 
the  tomb  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  Prince  ok 
lonica  and  Achaia,  son  of  Charles  II.,  a 
in  the  Castle  of  Trani,  March  24,  127' 
Charles  I.  and  Beatrice  were  also  Dun 
The  lower  church  was  lighted  by  circii 
in  the  pavement  of  the  nave  until  1791J 
choir  near  the  archbishop  s  throne  a  sis 


Evangelists.  In  this  cathedral  the  Bishops 
of  Canosa  sat,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city 
in  813  by  the  Saracens,  till  the  6ee  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Bari.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Xlth 
century  a  young  Greek  pilgrim  arrived  in 
Trani,  who  carried  a  cross,  and  marched,  singing 
“  Kyrie  Eleison  ”  without  ceasing.  His  acts  of 
charity  and  the  statements  which  he  made  to 
Bisanzio  the  bishop,  caused  the  citizens  to  look 
on  him  as  a  messenger  of  God,  and,  after  his 
death,  Urban  II.  canonised  him  in  1099,  and 
he  was  accepted  as  patron  saint  of  Trani  under 
the  name  of  S.  Nicola  Pellegrino.  An  addition 
had  been  made  to  the  cathedral  in  the  shape  of 
a  transept  with  an  eastern  apse,  in  which  his 
body  was  deposited.  On  the  north  and  south 
two  corridors  were  added,  and  on  the  enlarged 
site  the  present  cathedral  was  raised  towards 
the  end  of  the  Xllth  century.  Work  went  on 
until  the  middle  of  the  XlVtli,  when  the 
Campanile  was  finished.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  crypt,  called  the  Soccorpo  di  S.  Nicola,  is 
divided  by  a  wall  from  the  other  crypt.  The 
vault  (which  is  quadripartite)  is  supported  by 
twenty-eight  slender  columns  of  Parian  marble, 
in  three  rows  of  eight  each,  with  four  in  the  apse, 
eighteen  pilasters  on  the  walls,  and  two  engaged 
columns  at  the  angles  of  the  apse.  The  capitals 
are  also  of  marble,  and  carved  with  different 
designs,  Romanesque  based  on  the  Corinthian. 
The  date  of  1094  is  given  by  an  inscription 
near  the  principal  door  as  that  when  the  cathe¬ 
dral  was  commenced,  and,  if  that  is  so,  it  is 
due  to  Bishop  Bisanzio,  who  lived  till  1126. 


The  upper  church  is  entered  from  the  west 
only,  and  is  approached  by  a  double  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  what  was  once  a  portico  before 
the  doors.  This  portion  was  completed  in  the 
XHIth  century  under  the  Hohenstaufen,  and 
served  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  council  of  the 
city,  as  in  so  many  other  Italian  cities.  Between 
the  columns  seats  were  built  for  their  accom¬ 
modation.  The  parapet  which  surrounds  three 
sides  has  a  richly-carved  cornice.  The  central 
door  is  linked  with  the  side  doors  by  a  wall 
arcade,  with  sharply  cut  foliage,  etc.,  surround¬ 
ing  the  architrave  and  well-designed  caps,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  It.  has  a  very  richly- 
carved  archivolt  and  side  posts,  in  which 
figures  and  animals  struggle  through  the 
interspaces  of  scroll-work,  and  a  second  pro¬ 
jecting  arch,  which  rests  on  two  slender  marble 
columns,  borne  by  figures  of  lions,  one  of  which 
holds  a  struggling  man  in  his  claws  and  the 
other  a  serpent.  A  block  upon  which  human 
figures  are  carved  as  if  supporting  the  column 
is  between  it  and  the  lion.  In  the  central 
doorway  are  the  celebrated  bronze  doors  made 
by  Barisano  of  Trani  for  Sergius  Muscettola, 
which  contain  many  of  the  same  panels  and 
ornaments  as  those  which  he  used  at  Monreale 
and  Ravello  ;  above  it  the  wall  formed  a  kind 
of  pediment,  now  much  ruined.  Above  this  is 
a  two -light  window  with  corbels  at  its  side, 
ornamented  with  broad  flat  leaves  ;  on  these 
elephants  stand  half-sunken  in  the  wall.  On 
their  backs  colonnettes  rest  on  the  caps  of  which 
are  lions  devouring  men,  also  partly  sunk  into 


mon. 

The  campanile,  at  the  south-west  anji 
church,  appears  to  have  been  an  afteij 
since  the  cornice  of  the  west  front  is  c< 
down  to  the  same  level  on  both  sidesi 
the  tower  is  built  close  against  it. 
present  pierced  by  a  pointed  arch  one 
which  abuts  on  a  structure  which  is  inccc 
with  the  church,  and  the  other  on  a  mas- 
which  is  arcaded  round  with  niches,  abdj 
are  little  columned  arches.  It  has  fivi 
and  its  height  to  the  summit  of  the  i 
which  terminates  it,  is  almost  exactly  ’ 
as  the  length  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  abi 
square.  The  design  is  shown  in  the  illi! 
The  construction  shows  different  epoo 
first  includes  the  basement,  with  the  < 
second  storys,  and  this  part  is  signed  i 
century  letters,  11  Nicolaus  sacerdos  s 
magister  me  fecit,”  under  the  cornv 
bably  the  same  man  who  signed  the^i 
Bitonto  as  simple  “  magister  ”  in  151 
third  story  is  the  work  of  another  pq 
fourth  and  fifth  of  yet  another,  and  f 
highest  portion  was  completed  betw 
and  1365  by  Archbishop  Jacopo  Turai 
During  this  time  Trani  possessed  seve' 
lent  designers  and  craftsmen,  whose  na 
come  down  to  us.  Besides  prot: 
Nicola,  there  was  Anseramo  da  Trani,  \ 
the  ciborium  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ba: 
terio  di  Riccardo  da  Foggia,  Tranes* 
called  Comacine  in  a  deed^in  the^ai; 
Terlizzi,  and  Barisano.  I"*' 
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The  next  most  interesting  building  in  Trani 
fter  the.  cathedral  is  the  church  called  by 
cliulz  and  Avena  “  Ognissanti,”  in  the  Via 
ignissanti,  but  known  also  as  SS.  Annunziata, 
nd  once  known  as  “  delle  anime  in  Purgatorio.” 
t  is  the  only  Apulian  church  which  retains  its 
trium,  or  porch.  It  existed  in  1170,  when  the 
.avellese  Orso  Rogadeo  left  it  property  in  his 
ill.  Avena  says  it  shows  a  pre-Romanesque 
?pe  of  church,  but  it  has  a  wooden  roof  over 
le  nave  and  barrel-vaulted  aisles  in  the  usual 
tanner.  Externally  the  side  apses  have  only 
ight  projection,  each  has  a  little  window  orna- 
ented  with  a  pearled  band,  as  at  the  cathedral, 
id  a  very  beautiful  band  of  elaborate  ornament 
irrounds  that  of  the  central  apse,  with  a  lion 
id  griffin  holding  beasts  in  their  claws  at  its 
iringing  ;  below  is  a  lion  on  each  side  with  a 
eature  in  its  claws,  on  his  back  is  a  slender 
lonnette  with  a  Norman  cap.  Above  the 
uth  apse  the  wall  is  raised  so  as  to  form  a 
wer-like  building  above  the  aisle,  terminating 
a  gable  with  a  two-light  pointed  opening  with 
mder  central  shaft,  a  bell  turret.  The  atrium 
quite  Byzantine  in  style.  It  has  in  front  of 
e  three  doors  two  free  columns  and  one 
gaged  in  the  wall  at  each  end  (on  the  left 
.eked  up  by  a  pier),  the  fagade  of  the  portico 
,ving  three  arches,  one  pillar  with  a  cap  and 
e  rather  broad  pier  between  two  pilasters, 
i  each  side  of  the  central  door  is  a  pillar  with 
p  of  figures  above  a  row  of  acanthus  leaves 
d  a  cable  moulding.  Corresponding  columns 
e  sunk  in  the  angles  without  figure  sculpture. 
>und  the  central  door  the  wall  is  sheeted  with 
irble,  and  above  it  Byzantine  reliefs  of  the 
inundation  in  two  panels  are  inserted  in  the 
me  manner  as  at  S.  Mark’s,  Venice.  The 
mb  is  richly  carved  with  arabesques,  dis- 
nilar  on  the  two  sides.  The  side  doors  have 
rved  archivolts,  their  tympana  are  curiously 
rided — two  small  portions  of  circles  rise  from 
e  lintel,  and  they  and  the  space  between  them 
d  the  arch  have  bestiary  subjects  carved  on 
em,  peacocks  and  monsters.  The  arches 
low  the  vault  have  their  voussoirs  thicker 
seards  the  top.  This  atrium  is  defended  by  a 
ty  iron  grille  towards  the  street.  The 
ierior  has  been  paganised,  the  eight  arches  are 
ind,  with  mouldings  in  stucco,  but  the  original 
:  slim  granite  columns  remain,  and  the  caps, 
nigh  whitewashed,  with  the  engaged  shafts 
the  end  of  the  nave  arcade  and  in  the  aisle 
11s.  Some  of  the  columns  are  larger  than 
lers,  but  the  caps  all  fit.  The  mouldings  are 
b  classical  generally,  though  the  bases  arc 
•st  of  them  Attic.  The  moulded  abaci  are 
jp,  and  show  so  much  diversity  in  outline 
kt  they  must  be  original.  On  the  lintel  of  the 
risty  door  are  carved  five  shields  of  founders, 
described  in  an  inscription  which  terminates 
is : — 

AB  HIS  CAV  q>jNo  SAM  HABVT. 
Another  interesting  church  is  that  of  S. 
racesco,  which  was  founded  by  the  Bene- 
tines  of  La  Cava  in  1176.  In  1184  it  was  con- 
rated  by  Bishop  Bertrand  II.,  and  then  was 
led  S.  Trinita.  Much  of  the  facade  (which 
n  the  playground  of  the  Communal  schools) 
jarly  Xlllth  century,  the  interior  is  earlier, 
ere  are  four  piers, which  have  been  modernised, 
wned  by  a  circular  drum,  upon  which  the 
itral  cupola  is  raised,  preceded  and  followed 
two  flatter  ones.  To  these  piers  half-piers 
the  interior  wall  of  the  facade  correspond 
1  on  the  entrance  to  the  square  apse,  which 
1  a  quadripartite  vault.  The  principal 
>ola  is  octagonal  externally,  with  a  fine 
amented  band  and  a  pointed  roof.  The 
ole  design  resembles  the  Cathedral  of  Mol- 
»,  the  aisles,  with  their  half-barrel  vaults, 
ling  the  thrust  of  the  domes  to  the  outer 
11s.  The  fagade  has  a  door  with  a  decorated 
How  projecting  hood  on  slender  columns, 
(ported  on  carved  corbels  at  about  4  ft.  from 
ground.  The  tympanum  is  a  slab  pierced 
h  double  quatrefoils,  as  if  a  square  and  a 
vtrefoil  overlay  each  other.  Two  arches,  one 
each  side,  flank  the  doorway,  rather  sunk 
3  the  ground.  The  aisles  have  square- 
ided  windows,  and  a  corbelled  cornice  with 
gons,  men’s  heads,  etc.,  runs  along  the  gable, 
die  nave  wall  is  a  small  round-headed  window 
h  a  slab  pierced  with  simple  circles.  This  is 
church  described  in  Schulz  as  S.  Maria 
macolata  ;  it  was  given  to  the  Franciscans 
;he  XVIth  century,  and  then  took  the  name 
13.  Francesco. 

•’he  church  of  S.  Giacomo,  formerly  S.  Maria, 
iaid  by  Schulz  (and  local  tradition)  to  have 
In  the  mother  church  of  Trani,  and  the  place 


in  which  S.  Nicholas  Peregrinus  was  buried. 
Cav.  Sarlo,  however,  says  it  was  not  S.  Maria, 
but  S.  Maria  de  Russis.  It  is  a  square  church, 
with  angle  pillars  bearing  quadripartite  vaulting, 
the  caps  of  which  resemble  those  at  Cefalii  and 
other  Norman  churches,  and  a  round  apse.  The 
interior  was  burnt  out  last  year,  and  contains 
nothing  else  noteworthy.  The  drawing  shows 
the  exterior  with  the  characteristic  Apulian 
beasts  projecting  from  the  walls  and  the  remains 
of  a  corbelled  cornice  at  the  top  of  the  wall  ;  the 
door  has  a  decorated  moulding  round  it  and 
pillars  at  each  side  supported  on  what  look  like 
hippopotami,  but  are  said  to  be  elephants  ;  on 
the  caps  above  are  a  griffin  and  a  lion,  the  last 
with  a  smaller  beast  in  its  claws.  Another 
church,  S.  Antonio,  is  square,  with  four  thick 
middle  columns,  which  carry  a  cupola  on  round 
arches.  Between  them  and  the  engaged  columns 
in  the  wall  are  arches  and  a  vault.  The  exterior 
is  whitewashed,  and  the  door  is  approached  by  a 
double  flight  of  steps  meeting  on  a  landing. 
Against  the  next  house  a  half-round  turret  runs 
up,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  quite 
eastern,  notwithstanding  the  pyramidal  roof 
over  the  cupola.  Outside  the  gate,  on  the  way 
to  Bisceglie,  is  a  basilica  with  nave  and  side 
aisles,  with  half -wagon  vaults  called  S.  Maria 
della  Colonna. 

There  are  some  very  curious  relief  patterns  on 
house  walls,  consisting  of  oblongs  and  diamonds, 
etc.  In  the  Giudecca  are  several  elegant  two- 
light  windows  with  slender  central  shafts,  and 
near  the  harbour  is  the  building  now  called  the 
“  Seminario,”  once  the  official  residence  of  the 
Venetian  Consuls.  It  has  a  curious  mixture  of 
details,  the  building  being  oblong  in  plan,  with 
lofty  walls  unbroken  by  any  considerable  pro¬ 
jection.  The  entrance  door  has  a  round  head 


with  a  carved  moulding  over  it,  which  is  square 
in  general  form  and  supported  on  colonnettes. 
On  the  first  floor  are  two  two-light  windows,  one 
with  tracery  and  one  without,  also  a  square¬ 
headed  window  with  four  lights  divided  by  three 
shaft?  and  a  large  pointed  one  with  a  great 
Norman  zigzag  round  it,  like  the  big  window  in 
the  campanile  at  Girgenti.  A  string  course 
divides  this  story  from  the  top  one,  and  is 
depressed  to  run  round  the  bottom  of  two  other 
windows  which  have  been  altered  in  later  times. 
The  building  appears  to  be  of  the  XIVth 
century,  and  the  street  in  which  it  stands  is  so 
narrow  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  see 
any  details  of  the  upper  stories.  F.  H.  J. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

On  the  18th  inst.  the  President  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  of  Ireland,  Mr.  James  H. 
Webb,  delivered  the  opening  address  of  the 
Session.  This  was  the  first  meeting  in  the 
premises  now  specially  acquired  for  the  use  of 
the  Association.  After  mentioning  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Association  to  take  this  step, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  new 
premises  were  acquired,  Mr.  Webb  continued  : — 

“  Having  provided  ourselves  with  a  home, 
what  do  we  intend  to  do  with  it  ?  Of  course 
we  will  carry  on  our  classes  and  lectures  as  here¬ 
tofore,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  imputed  that 
the  members  who  may  be  said  to  run  the 
Associition  have  ever  been  behindhand  in  their 
duty.  It  sometimes  occurs  to  me,  why  do  they 
go  to  all  the  trouble,  and  give  up  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  furnish  practical  instruction  to  their 
younger  brethren  who  will  in  a  very  few  years 
be  competing  with  them  in  the  battle  of  life. 
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countryman*' or' Dubliner  it  tehovesJF.youi 
second  the  efforts^of  your  elder  brethren 
benefit  yourselves.  IT  !*  J7  ^  ^ 

At  the  present  time,  on  the’other  side  of' 
Irish  Sea,  they  are  trying  to  formulate  a  sch 
by  which  all  existing  schools  of  architect 
will  be  brought  under  the  superintendence  e 
head  board  or  governing  body,  which  boardft 
be  in  close  alliance  or  affiliation  with  the  Ri 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  as  a  mai 
of  fact  will  consist  mostly  of  Fellows  of  t 
body  (at  least  that  is  the  proposal  of  the  R4 
Institute  of  British  Architects).  As  v 
President  I  was  nominated,  by  the  R4 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  to  att 
a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Lono, 
which  I  did.  I  think  it  may  be  possible  t 
some  benefit  may  accrue  to  the  English  stuci! 
— even  possibly  the  provincial  English  studep 
by  the  operations  of  this  Board,  but  it  is  n 
than  doubtful  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  toti 
Our  circumstances  and  surroundings  areij 
entirely  different  to  those  across  the  water  ti 
any  set  of  conditions  or  requirements  suiti 
for  England  would  be  altogether  unsuitable 
us.  No,  what  we  want  is  a  little  self-relitl 
and  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  little  trouble.  Ij 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  we  I; 
the  ability,  but  we  want  a  little  more  j 
conceit.  We  are  too  modest  and  inclined 
think  that  others  can  manage  our  afli 
better  than  we  can  ourselves.  What  I  cons: 
we  ought  to  do,  and  I  know  there  are  ot. 
who  think  with  me,  is  to  follow  up  our  policy 
last  year  and  endeavour  to  persuade  our  1 
Institute,  the  Royal  Institute  cf  Archifcj 
of  Ireland,  to  formulate  a  proper  and  suitij 
examination,  an  examination  based  on  j 
knowledge  required  by  an  architect  practi 
in  Ireland,  such  an  examination  as  could! 
passed  by  one  of  our  leading  architects  witlj 
it  being  necessary  for  him  to  read  up  a  lolj 
extraneoiis  subjects,  and  certainly  an  exam 
tion  without  catch  questions.  I  think  t  j 
is  no  body  fitted  to  draw  up  and  work  sucl 
examination  but  an  Irish  body  ;  and  no  1: 
in  Ireland  so  fitted  as  the  Council  cf  the  R 
Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland. 

Then  we  have  to  do  our  part.  It  is  for> 
Association  to  teach  the  student  and  prer 
him  for  that  examination.  Mind,  I  do  t 
mean  to  cram  him  ;  far  from  it.  If  the  exam 
tion  is  such  as  I  hold  it  should  be,  he 
acquire  at  our  classes  and  lectures  the  krl 
ledge  requisite  for  the  practice  cf  his  . 
fession,  and  it  should  be  our  aim  to  see  that 
lecturers  present  the  subjects  in  such  a  wa 
not  to  be  retained  for  a  little  while  and  1 
forgotten.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  the  i 
dream  of  an  enthusiast.  The  principle 
having  an  examination  has  already  been  agi 
to  and  passed  by  a  general  meeting  of) 
Institute,  which  action,  as  we  know,  has  plf 
that  body  in  rather  a  difficulty  with  the  Bri 
Institute  to  which  it  is  affiliated,  but  I  t 
our  Institute  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  e 
means  in  our  power  to  establish  an  exam 
tion  of  its  own.  Until  that  is  done  our  you> 
members  have  not  got  any  special,  tanji 
object  to  work  for,  and,  like  school-boys,  1 
afraid,  it  is  no  use  preaching  to  them  1 
it  is  for  their  eventual  good  to  work  \ 
There  are  many  things  that  cannot  be  lea* 1 
by  going  through  the  routine  of  an  architi 
office  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessan 
know  ;  such  as  the  history  of  architecture,! 
facility  in  sketching.  As  was  pointed  out  t 
former  President,  there  is  nothing  so  good 
teaching  design  and  construction  as  sketching 
you  look  at  a  building  or  a  window,  or  some  11 
object,  and  then  go  away  and  try  to  reprodul 
from  memory,  you  will  find  you  have  forges 
many  of  its  most  necessary  features  ;  but  ifi 
sit  down  and  try  to  draw  it,  no  matter  • 
badly,  you  will  find  long  afterwards  you  1 
remember  the  outline  and  details  quite  reae 
That,  I  think,  to  an  architect,  is  the  real 
of  sketching,  apart  from  the  record  w 
such  a  drawing  gives  for  future  referes 
I  have  rather  an  objection  to  an  archil 
posing  as  a  third-rate  artist  as  far  as  the  b . 
or  pencil  goes ;  for,  after  all,  with  us  dra*j 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not,  as  in  thei 
of  an  artist,  the  end  itself.  If  you  c 
imagine  it  possible  for  a  man  to  so  desc 
or  specify  a  building  as  to  make  it  capab: 
being  erected,  and  the  building  when  erei 
was  suitable  to  its  purpose  and  pleasing  tci 
eye,  and  if  he  could  do  this  without  a  s: 
drawing  of  any  kind,  surely  that  man  woulii 
as  great  an  architect  as  he  who  would  desej 
a  building  by  means  of  the  most  beaml 


and  altogether  without  fee  or  reward  ?  But, 
as  a  matter  ot  fact,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that, 
apart  from  the  innate  pleasure  of  doing  your 
duty  and  benefiting  mankind  in  any  way  that 
lies  in  your  power,  the  instructor  or  lecturer 
derives  as  much,  if  not  more,  benefit  than  the 
student.  It  has  been  said  that  to  perfect  one’s 
self  in  anything  it  is  wisest  ‘  to  first  read  it,  then 
write  it,  and  then  teach  it,’  and  I  am  sure  that 
such  of  you  as  have  made  up  a  subject  for  a 
lecture  will  agree  with  me  that  they  got  to 
know  more  about  it  than  they  could  have  done 
by  simply  reading  for  their  own  instruction. 

We  hope  shortly  to  form  a  museum  in  one  of 
the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  ;  in  fact,  some 
specimens  of  timbers  and  stones  were  gathered 
together  some  years  ago  by  the  then  secretary — 
we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  our  secretaries — 
which  I  believe  will  be  forthcoming,  and  the 
committee  have  also  many  ideas  to  work  out. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  long  disser¬ 
tation  on  things  in  general,  or  to  detain  you 
with  an  address  on  nothing  in  particular ; 
but  it  is  our  custom  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session  to  review,  as  it  were,  the  position  we 
stand  in,  and  also  perhaps  the  general  situation, 
with  regard  to  architectural  education.  Of 
course,  primarily,  we  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
architectural  education.  Our  mission  is  to 
endeavour  to  implant  in  every  student  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  in  past  ages,  and  from  period  to 
period  up  to  the  present,  have  been  considered 
the  best  methods  of  constructing  and  adorning 
the  houses  the  people  lived  in  and  the  temples 
some  of  them  raised  to  the  Deity,  together 
with  any  other  structures  erected  by  man.  If 
we  can  get  that  into  a  youth’s  head  we  are 
satisfied  to  let  him  go  on  his  way  and  try  to  do 
better,  if  he  can. 


I  often  think  that  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
our  mission.  We  are  endeavouring  to  teach 
the  coming  man  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-man. 
The  first  two  things  a  human  being  wants  are 
food  and  shelter,  and  it  is  the  architect’s  province 
to  provide  the  latter  in  the  best  known  form. 
Therefore,  if  he  wishes  to  become  an  architect 
the  student  must  learn  what  is  good  and  proper, 
and  wbat  is  not  ;  or  else,  unless  a  man  is  a 
heaven-born  genius,  he  is  sure  to  mix  his  styles 
or  perpetrate  those  horrors  that  are  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Orpen. 
Now,  I  want  to  again  reiterate  and  to  impress 
on  you  students  and  younger  members  that  this 
Association  is  primarily  for  you,  that  all  the 
trouble  taken  by  the  committee  and  others  is 
for  you,  and  that  it  is  their  hope  and  wish  that 
we  may  be  able  to  establish  a  school,  here  in 
Ireland,  in  which  a  student  will  be  able  to 
obtain  that  necessary  supplemental  education 
which  it  is  universally  acknowledged  is  necessary 
if  he  is  to  become  a  really  qualified  architect. 
Students,  it  lies  with  you  if  our  dreams  are  to 
be  realised.  There  is  no  use  our  having 
premises  and  curricula  of  instruction,  be  they 
ever  so  perfect,  unless  you  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  make  use  of  them.  I  know  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  boy  who  is  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  has  counter  attrac¬ 
tions,  such  as  outdoor  games  and  social  engage¬ 
ments,  which  do  not  affect  in  so  great  a  degree 
the  provincial  who  has  come  to  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  his  time  or  earning  his 
living  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
‘  foreigner,’  if  I  may  so  call  him,  is  therefore 
often  found  to  be  the  more  diligent  worker, 
simply  because  he  has  not  the  home  attractions 
that  weigh  so  much  with  the  city  lad  and 
occupy  so  much  of  his  time.  But  whether 
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xa wings  ?  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
oubt  that  you  can  impress  an  object  much  better 
n  your  memory  by  drawing  it  than  by  merely 
azing  at  it  and  trying  to  recollect  its  peculiari- 
ies  ;  and  it  follows  that  if  you  can  wield  the 
encil  with  facility  and  ease  you  are  much 
lore  likely  to  spend  your  spare  time  sketching 
han  if  your  efforts  have  to  be  labelled  to  tell 
rhat  they  are.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
ne  can  get  into  the  way  of  it,  and  what  a 
leasant  occupation  it  is,  especially  if  you  are 
ccompanied  by  kindred  spirits  such  as  one 
leets  on  the  little  excursions  organised  by 
bis  Association.  Also  a  friendly  hint  some- 
imes  saves  one  much  tribulation,  and  I  may 
ill  you  that  amongst  our  members  there  are 
ot  a  few  who  can  hold  their  own  with  the  best, 
mother  thing  I  would  like  to  warn  the  student 
gainst  is  the  danger  of  becoming  a  super- 
cial,  flashy  draughtsman.  I  have  known  some 
rho  could  make  a  beautiful  perspective  or 
setcb,  but  if  required  to  draw  a  detail  for 
ractical  working  drawing  were  quite  out  of  it. 
'here  is  no  use  trying  to  draw  a  thing  that  you 
on’t  understand  ;  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
1  first  and  draw  it  afterwards — that  is,  you 
lust  learn  your  building  construction  before 
ou  design,  just  as  a  musician  has  to  learn  his 
armony,  etc.,  before  he  can  compose. 

Students  are  often  shy  about  joining  a  class  or 
esign  club,  or  even  don’t  like  to  show  others 
leir  attempts  at  sketching;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
aly  natural  that  they  should  be,  especially  at 
rst;  but  if  they  once  take  the  plunge  they  will 
ery  likely  find  that  they  are  just  as  good  as 
ie  next  man,  and  perhaps  better. 

We  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  born 
l  this  city  have  been  brought  up  as  it  were  in  an 
:chitectural  atmosphere  ;  we  are  conversant 
om  our  babyhood  with  fine  examples  of 
assic  work,  erected,  I  believe,  mostly  in  the 
me  of  Grattan’s  Parliament.  Surely,  therefore, 
e  ought  to  have  it  in  our  blood  to  do  good 
ork  if  we  get  the  chance.  Unfortunately,  it 
ems  to  be  the  opinion  of  not  only  our  neigh- 
mrs,  but  of  our  own  public,  that  there  is  not 
ich  a  thing  as  an  architect  to  be  found  in  this 
>untry,  so  that  whenever  a  building  of  any 
yle  or  magnitude  is  to  be  erected  a  foreign 
jxpert  ’  is  employed,  and  sent  touring  the 
ngdoms  and  the  Continent  examining 
camples  of  the  work  he  is  supposed  to  have  at 
s  fingers’  ends.  It  is  for  us  to  make  such  a 
ate  of  things  impossible  by  using  every 
eans  in  our  power  to  perfect  ourselves  in  our 
t,  and  then  showing  our  countrymen,  by 
eans  of  competitions  or  otherwise,  that  there 
•e  men  practising  here  equal  to  any. 

If  the  public  only  really  knew  and  under¬ 
ood,  even  now  things  would  not  be  so.  I 
uly  believe  that  a  client  will  get  better  and 
ore  loyal  service  from  a  qualified  local  archi- 
ct  than  from  one  who  lias  been  imported  ; 
so  the  practice  of  the  profession  is  purer  in 
is  country  than  elsewhere,  and  that  is  one  of 
,e  things  for  you  coming  men  to  look  to — to 
ihold  that  standard  of  upright  fair  dealing 
id  honesty,  that  incorrputibility  which  has 
sen  established  by  our  seniors,  especially  in 
is  city.  An  architect  is  employed  by  his 
ient  and  is  paid  by  his  client  to  give  him 
e  benefit  of  his  technical  knowledge  and 
:perience  and  to  protect  him  from  those  who 
ight  take  advantage  of  his  inexperience, 
imetimes  even  you  have  to  protect  him  from 
mself.  The  days  when  an  architect  made  a 
etch  and  had  finished  are  gone.  Now  he  has 
be  half  a  solicitor  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
w,  so  as  to  keep  his  employer  out  of  diffi- 
ilties.  He  often  has  to  practically  arbitrate 
itween  the  proprietor  and  the  builder ; 
erefore  unless  he  is  an  honest,  trustworthy 
an  he  is  worse  than  useless. 

Now  I  know  there  are  some,  even  in  this 
untry,  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  me 

I  these  matters  ;  who  are  inclined  to  think 
at  we  are  a  very  small  community,  and  that 
3  are  altogether  overshadowed  by  our  larger 
lighbour,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
olish  and  almost  presumptuous  for  us  to 
deavour  to  establish  a  regular  school  of 
chitecture  in  this  country.  With  regard  to 
ch  points  we  stand  here  in  rather  a  peculiar 
•sition,  and  it  is  most  necessary  to  take  into 

II  account  such  opinions,  especially  when  they 
e  held  by  members  of  this  Association.  We 
low  that  they  are  honest  opinions,  and  that 
ose  who  put  them  forward  wish  us  nothing 
it  good,  and  are  as  anxious  as  ourselves  to 
e  this  Society  successful,  and  therefore  we 
ust  give  such  arguments  our  full  and  open- 
inded  consideration.  This  Association  is 


made  up  of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  and 
religious  opinion,  and  I  think  as  far  as  that 
goes  we  are  a  I  model  that  our  countrymen 
would  do  well  to  follow.  Each  one  is  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  other,  and  no  man  thinks 
of  questioning  his  fellow’s  right  to  be  heard  on 
any  subject  within  our  scope.  Therefore  what 
I  say  is  a  personal  opinion. 

I  do  not  see  why  Ireland  can  have  schools  of 
medicine,  a  school  of  law,  schools  of  divinity, 
schools  of  engineering,  dental  schools — in  fact, 
schools  of  everything,  and  not  a  school  of 
architecture.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said 
we  have  not  enough  students  ;  their  number 
makes  me  quake.  We  cannot  expect  to  com¬ 
mence  in  the  position  that  has  been  reached  by 
others  after  half  a  century,  but  surely  we  can 
make  a  beginning  ?  Cannot  we  make  a  start 
and  leave  it  to  our  successors  to  carry  on  the 
work  from  generation  to  generation,  if  neces¬ 
sary  ?  Great  things  have  small  beginnings. 
We  can  hardly  expect  to  be  recognised  at  first 
throughout  the  world  as  a  first-class  educational 
body,  or  that  the  diploma  given  by  the  Institute 
will  be  taken  as  an  absolute  guarantee  of  com¬ 
petency  ;  but  we  can  look  forward  to  such 
things  coming  to  pass  in  the  future,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  that  future  will  not  be  found  so  far 
ahead.  Let  us  have  a  little  belief  in  our¬ 
selves  ;  let  us  strive  to  better  the  condition  of 
architecture  in  this  country  ;  let  us  look  forward 
to  that  time  when  the  profession  of  architecture 
will  be  on  the  same  footing  as  medicine  or  law, 
and  the  unqualified,  incompetent  practitioner 
unknown  in  the  land.  Why  cannot  we  try  to 
do  these  things  for  ourselves,  instead  of  waiting 
with  our  hands  folded  until  others  give  us  a 
lead  ?  I  believe  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
improve  our  position,  and  that  if  we  hold  up 
our  heads  and  have  a  little  self-respect,  we  will 
be  supported  not  only  by  our  fellow-citizens 
but  by  the  public  of  Ireland.” 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring -gardens,  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Guardians  1,420/.  for  poor  law 
purposes  ;  Hackney  Borough  Council,  15,000/. 
towards  the  acquisition  of  Springfield  Park 
estate  as  an  open  space,  and  15,182/.  for  con¬ 
tribution  towards  Mare-street  improvement  ; 
Guardians  of  Poplar  Union,  65,000/.  for  poor- 
law  purposes;  and  Islington  Borough  Council 
160,959/.  to  repay  outstanding  balances  of 
loans.  Sanction  was  also  given  to  Islington 
Borough  Council  to  the  borrowing  of  240/.  for 
electric  light  installation  and  street  lighting 
purposes. 

Addition  to  Selected  List  of  Contractors  for 
New  Schools,  etc. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Education  Committee,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Holloway,  of  Union 
Works,  Church-street,  Deptford,  be  added  to  the 
selected  list  of  contractors  to  be  invited  to  tender 
for  the  erection  of  new  schools  and  additions  to 
schools. 

Lambeth  Bridge. — The  Bridges  Committee 
recommended  that  application  be  made  to 
Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1905  for  powers  to 
enable  the  Council  to  undertake  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Lambeth  Bridge.  The  suggested 
design  for  the  bridge  shows  a  steel  structure  on 
granite  piers.  With  a  bridge  60  ft.  wide  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  gradients  of  1  in  30, 
which  compare  favourably  with  the  present 
gradients.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme 
is  872,000/.,  of  which  410,000/.  is  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  property. 

Mr.  Strauss  (Chairman  of  the  Committee) 
urged  that  in  the  present  dangerous  condition 
ot  Lambeth  Bridge  the  Council  should  take 
action,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the 
existing  bridge  should  be  replaced  by  a  structure 
worthy  of  London. 

Lord  Welby,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  moved  that  the  recommendation  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee.  He  said  that, 
in  view  of  the  large  amount  to  which  the 
Council  was  committed  on  capital  account, 
further  extensive  liabilities  should  not  be 
incurred  at  the  present  time.  The  Council 
had  already  undertaken  an  expenditure  of 
about  2,000,000/.  for  works  which  were  being 
carried  out  by  the  Bridges  Committee.  During 
the  current  and  the  two  following  years  an 
annual  expenditure  of  approximately  450,000/. 
would  have  to  be  met,  and,  until  these  schemes 


were  nearing  completion,  the  Council  should  not 
commit  itself  to  further  capital  expenditure  for 
bridges  and  tunnels. 

Mr.  Bruce  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
showed  that  the  scheme  had  already  been  before 
the  Council,  when,  at  the  Finance  Committee’s 
suggestion,  it  was  referred  back.  He  declared 
that  Lambeth  Bridge  was  only  used  by  local 
traffic. 

Mr.  S.  Collins  and  Mr.  Bums,  M.P.,  supported 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that  it  was  scarcely  credit¬ 
able  to  London  that  its  bridges  should  be 
allowed  to  get  into  disrepair.  If  Lord  Welby’s 
amendment  meant  that  the  subject  would  be 
shelved  for  some  years,  he  should  find  some 
difficulty  in  following  him  into  the  lobby.  He 
hoped  they  would  do  something.  If  they  could 
not  see  their  way  to  reconstruct  the  bridge,  it 
should  be  immediately  put  in  a  proper  and  safe 
condition  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
lived  near  it. 

Colonel  Rotton  said  that  no  doubt  Lambeth 
Bridge  was  in  a  dangerous  condition  and 
required  attention,  but  whether  they  could 
spend  some  900,000/.  upon  it  was  a  matter 
which  required  consideration.  He  should 
support  the  amendment  on  the  condition  that 
when  the  character  of  the  Westminster  improve¬ 
ment  was  decided  upon  the  improvement  of 
Lambeth  Bridge  should  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Ward  was  surprised  that  Lord  Welly 
had  brought  up  no  alternative  scheme.  Son  e 
years  ago  they  had  called  in  Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
who  told  them  that  the  bridge  was  dangerous. 
It  was  then  patched  up.  Now  their  engineer 
came  to  them  again  and  said  that  the  bridge  was 
dangerous.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
say  that  the  bridge  should  be  constructed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

After  further  discussion,  the  amendment  was, 
on  a  show  of  hands,  carried  by  66  votes  to  37. 

The  recommendation  was  accordingly  referred 
back  to  the  Committee. 

New  Lodging -lioxise,  Kemble- street.  —  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
brought  up  the  following  report  : — 

“  The  scheme  for  rehousing  persons  to  be  displaced  by 
the  formation  of  the  proposed  new  street  from  Holborn 
to  the  Strand  requires  that  the  Council  shall  provide  on 
a  central  site  a  lodging-house  for  the  accommodation  of 
610  men,  and  a  site  on  the  cleared  areajat  the  corner  of 
Kemblc-street  and  Drury-lane  has  accordingly* been 
allocated  for  that  purpose.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
accommodation  which  can  most  advantageously!!  be 
provided  on  the  site,  we  are  satisfied,  after  conferring 
with  the  officers,  that  a  building  to  accommodate  699 
men  can  most  conveniently  be  placed  thereon.  Plans 
of  such  a  building  have  accordingly  been  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  the  Council  on  June  21,  1904,  gave 
authority  for  tenders  to  be  invited  from  a  number  of 
selected  firms  for  the  erection  of  the  building  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  approved  plans.  Ten  tenders  for  the  work 
were  received  during  the  recess  and  opened  by  our  Chair¬ 
man  under  the  authority  given  by  the  Council  on  July  26, 
1904,  and  the  particulars  thereof  are  as  follows  : — 


H.  L.  Holloway,  Union  Works,  Deptford,  S.E. . .  £46,100 
Charles  Wall,  Ltd.,  Upcerne-road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  47,000 
Kirk  and  Randall,  Warren-lane  Works, 

Woolwich,  S.E .  48,237 

John  Mowlem  and  Co.,  Grosvenor  Wharf,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W .  48,241 

F.  and  H.  F.  Higgs,  Station  Works,  Lough- 

borough-junction,  S.E .  48,400 

Leslie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  James’  House,  Ken- 

si  ngton-square,  W . 49,130 

Holloway  Brothers  (London),  Ltd.,  Belvedere- 

road,  S.E .  49,300 

Foster  and  Dicksee  (Rugby)  .  49,576 

Lawrence  and  Sons,  14-16,  Wharf-road,  City- 

road,  E .  49,972 

Henry  Lovatt,  Ltd.,  London  and  Wolver¬ 
hampton  . 51,600 

"  The  estimate  comparable  with  the  tenders  is  46,259/. 


Provision  has  been  made  in  the  form  of  contract  for 
certain  portions  of  the  work,  such  as  the  installation  of 
steam  and  hot-water  services,  to  be  carried  out  by 
approved  sub-contractors.  The  house  will  be  similar 
in  character  to  Carrington  House,  although  slightly 
smaller  in  size,  accommodation  being  provided  for  699 
men,  as  compared  with  802  at  the  latter.  A  part  of  the 
building,  with  a  separate  entrance  from  Drury-lane, 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  dispensary,  for 
which  rent  will  be  received,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Council  should  provide  such  accommodation  within  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  in  lieu  of  a  public  dispensary 
to  be  demolished  under  the  Clare  Market  scheme.  By 
making  such  provision  the  payment  of  compensation 
in  respect  of  the  loss  of  an  annuity  will  be  avoided.  The 
building  has  been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
the  maximum  amount  of  sunlight  in  the  internal  courts, 
and  uninterrupted  light  will  practically  be  secured  to 
every  room  in  the  building.  The  disposition  of  the 
principal  rooms  in  the  house  is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  entrance  is  central  from  Kemble-street,  and 
gives  access  to  the  dining-room  on  the  left  and  to  the 
smoking-room  and  reading-room  on  the  right.  The 
office  commands  the  entrance  for  lodgers  and  staff,  and 
is  arranged  close  to  the  superintendent’s  quarters. 
The  dining-room  is  approached  from  two  main  corridors, 
and  is  designed  to  have  a  central  area  for  light  and  air  to 
the  basement.  A  hot  plate  about  20  ft.  long  is  arranged 
near  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  lodgers’  sculleries 
attached,  and  the  lodgers’  crockery  store  and  lockers  are 
in  close  proximity.  The  shop  for  sale  of  hot  and  cold 
viands  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  has  communication  with  the  kitchen  In  the 
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basement  by  means  of  a  lift.  The  smoking-room  is 
arranged  on  the  Kemble-street  and  Drury-lane  frontages. 
It  is  well-lighted  and  has  cross  ventilation.  The  reading- 
room  is  approached  from  two  main  corridors,  and  has 
central  area,  which  is  accessible  to  lodgers.  This  room 
is  also  well  lighted  from  sides  and  roof  and  has  cross 
ventilation.  The  amount  of  accommodation  provided 
in  the  dining,  reading,  and  smoking  rooms  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  and  similar  information  with  regard  to 
Carrington  House  has,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
been  included  also. 


Rooms. 

Total  area. 

Area  per 
lodger. 

Kemble-street 

House. 

P 

O 

Kemble-street 

House. 

Carrington 

House. 

sq.  ft. 

sq.  ft. 

sq.  ft. 

sq.  ft. 

Dining-room  . 

4,827* 

6.067* 

6-91 

7-54 

Reading-room . 

2,722 

3,057 

3-89 

3-80 

Smoking-room  _ 

1,904 

2,031 

2-72 

2-53 

Total  . 

9,453 

11,156 

13-52 

13-87 

*  Inclusive  of  area  around  hot  plate. 


“  The  lavatories,  bathrooms,  washhouse  with  drying 
chamber,  shops  for  shoemaker  and  barber,  and  crockery 
stores,  larder,  and  linen-store  are  all  placed  in  suitable 
positions  in  the  basement.  Two  principal  staircases 
are  provided  leading  to  the  dormitories,  and  an 
emergency  staircase  with  exit  to  Drury-lane,  so  that  it 
will  be  practically  impossible  for  all  means  of  exit  to  be 
blocked  in  case  of  Are.  Each  cubicle  is  about  4  ft.  10J  in. 
wide  and  about  7  ft.  4i  in.  long,  and  is  provided  with  a 
window,  ample  means  of  through  ventilation  being 
thus  secured.  The  cubicle  corridors  are  4  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
Two  cubicles  on  each  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the 
resident  male  porters. 

"  As  the  Council  is  aware,  the  charge  for  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  Parker-street  House  and  Carrington  House  is  6d. 
per  cubicle  per  night,  but,  in  order  to  make  the  new  house 
self-supporting,  we  regret  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  some  variation  in  this  charge.  We  understand 
that  during  the  past  year  the  Rowton  House  Company 
has  also  raised  the  charge  from  6d.  to  7d.  in  the  case  of 
lodgers  who  take  a  cubicle  for  one  night  only,  while  the  old 
rate  of  6d.  still  holds  good  for  lodgers  taking  a  weekly 
ticket.  It  appears  to  us  desirable  that  a  similar  course 
should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  Kemble-street  House 
rather  than  that  the  charge  should  be  increased  to  6Jd.  per 
night  for  each  person  ;  and  the  estimate  of  receipts  and 
outgoings,  as  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  has 
accordingly  been  prepared  on  that  basis.  We  have 
forwarded  to  the  Finance  Committee  an  estimate  of 
60,020/.  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  have 
included  therein,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  lowest 
tender,  a  sum  of  3,920/.  in  respect  of  the  supply  and 
fixing  of  the  necessary  apparatus  for  lighting  and  venti¬ 
lation  and  other  extra  work,  as  well  as  expenses  in 
connexion  with  the  preparation  of  bills  of  quantities, 
lithography,  printing,  professional  charges,  and  digging 
of  trial  holes.  The  provision  of  furnituro  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  further  estimate  at  a  later  date.  We 
recommend  : — 

“  (a)  That  the  estimate  (No.  4,253)  of  50,020/.  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that 
expenditure  not  exceeding  that  amount  be  sanctioned 
in  respect  of  the  erection  of  the  proposed  lodging-house 
at  the  corner  of  Kemble-street  and  Drury-lane,  to  be 
known  as  Kemble-street  House. 

“  ( b )  That  the  tender  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Holloway,  amount¬ 
ing  to  46,100/.,  for  the  erection  of  Kemble-street  House, 
bo  accepted  ;  that  the  solicitor  do  prepare,  and  obtain 
the  execution  of,  a  contract  to  give  effect  to  the  tender  : 
and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the  contract 
when  ready.” 

Dr.  Cooper  moved  that  the  recommendation 
be  referred  back  to  the  Committee.  The 
lodging-house  would  not  cater  for  the  poorest 
class  of  workers  near  the  Strand,  who  most 
required  accommodation.  These  people  had 
previously  been  paying  only  4d.  and  5d.  a  night, 
and  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  new  charges. 
He  doubted  whether  the  house  would  be  a 
success. 

Mr.  Jephson  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  the  “  dossers  ”  of 
London  were  yearly  increasing,  and  deprecated 
any  attempt  to  increase  their  number  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  accommodation.  The  aggre¬ 
gation  of  large  numbers  of  celibate  vagrants  in 
one  spot  was  not  desirable.  He  was  strongly 
against  big  lodging-houses.  The  Council  had 
gone  too  far  already  in  that  direction,  and  they 
were  finding  that  their  Carrington  House  in 
Deptford  was  not  paying. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Holloway’s  tender  for  the  erection  of  the  house 
was  accepted. 

Shelters  over  the  Public  Way. — The  Building 
Act  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  being  agreed  to  : — 

“  Wo  have  before  us  at  the  present  time  several 
applications  for  permission  to  erect  glass  and  iron 
shelters  over  public  ways.  The  number  of  such  appli¬ 
cations  received  during  the  year  is  considerable,  and  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  much  to  the  public  advantage  if 
the  Council  would  indicate  the  line  of  policy  which  it 
desires  to  follow  with  regard  to  them,  so  as  to  save 
pplicants  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  applica¬ 


tions  which  the  Council  might  feel  bound  to  refuse. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  objection  can  be  taken  to 
this  course,  provided  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  made 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Council  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  deal  with  any  application  as  it  deems  fit.  The 
Council  has,  in  dealing  with  the  question  in  the  past, 
jealously  guarded  the  public  interests,  and  has  not 
allowed  shelters  except  where  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  are  for  the  public  benefit.  The  applications  for 
shelters  at  places  of  public  resort  which  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Council  between  January  1,  1895,  and 
July,  1904,  are  as  follows  : — 

Consents.  Refusals.  Total. 

Theatres  and  music-halls  . .  38  3  41 

Public  halls  .  15  5  20 

Hotels  .  21  22  43 

Restaurants . 10  13  23 

84  43  127 

"  The  few  applications  made  with  respect  to  flats, 
offices,  and  club  buildings  have  been  refused,  and  in  the 
cases  of  business  premises  and  private  residences  only 
six  have  been  granted.  It  is,  we  think,  an  absolute 
necessity  to  afford  some  protection  from  inclement 
weather  to  the  persons  frequenting  places  of  public 
resort,  and  in  the  large  number  of  cases  where  the  Council 
has  refused  permission  for  a  shelter  to  be  erected  some 
special  reason  has  existed  for  its  action.  For  example, 
the  position  proposed  was  unsuitable,  the  design  or 
mode  of  construction  was  unsatisfactory,  or  the  amount 
of  projection  over  the  footway  was  too  great.  In  all 
applications  sanctioned  in  recent  years  the  Council 
has  refused  to  allow  the  footway  to  be  obstructed  by 
pillars  or  lamp-posts,  and  lias  insisted  upon  the  shelter 
being  supported  on  cantilevers.  In  several  cases 
where  the  design  was  of  an  objectionable  character  the 
Council  has  required  it  to  be  improved.  We  think, 
however,  that  in  future  the  Council  should  in  all  cases 
insist  upon  the  design  of  the  shelter  being  artistic  and  in 
harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the  building.  The 
desirability  of  laying  down,  as  far  as  possible,  some  de¬ 
finite  principles  to  guide  applicants  and  to  secure  general 
uniformity  has  been  emphasised  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Council  with  regard  to  the  proposed  shelter  at 
Lyons’  Popular  Caf6  in  Piccadilly.  We  recommend  : — 

“  That  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee  to  bring  up  an  addition  to  the  order  of  reference 
to  the  Building  Act  Committee,  to  provide  that : — 

“  The  Committee,  when  considering  any  application 
for  permission  to  erect  a  shelter  over  the  public  way,  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Council,  while  reserving  to  itself 
in  all  cases  the  right  to  deal  in  such  manner  as  it  may 
think  fit  with  any  such  application,  is  not  disposed  to 
sanction  the  erection  of  any  such  shelter  which  does  not 
comply  with  the  undermentioned  conditions  : — 

(a)  That  the  building  to  which  the  shelter  is  to  be 
attached  be  either  a  theatre,  music-hall,  or  public  hall, 
with  seating  accommodation  for  at  least  500  persons, 
or  a  restaurant  or  hotel,  with  seating  or  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation  for  at  least  200  persons. 

“  (b)  That  the  street  in  which  the  shelter  is  proposed 
to  be  erected  be  at  least  40  ft.  in  width  if  used  for 
vehicular  traffic,  and  at  least  20  ft.  in  width  if  used  for 
foot  traffic  only. 

“  (c)  That  the  design  of  the  shelter  be  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Council. 

“  (rf)  That  the  shelter  be  supported  on  cantilevers  ; 
that  there  be  no  obstruction  to  the  public  way  ;  that  no 
part  of  the  shelter  or  of  the  supports  thereof  be  at  a  less 
height  than  8  ft.  6  in.  above  the  pavement  level  or  at  a 
less  distance  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  kerb  than  18  in.  ; 
and  that  no  advertisement,  sign,  lettering,  or  device 
other  than  the  name  of  the  premises  be  placed  over  or 
upon  or  affixed  to  the  shelter.” 

Pules  as  to  Theatres. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Theatres  and  Music-halls  Committee, 
the  following  rule  was  added  to  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  the  licensees  of  premises  licensed 
by  the  Council : — 

“  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  any  portable 
or  temporary  steam-boiler  on  or  about  the  stage,  for 
scenic  effects  or  otherwise,  not  less  than  twenty-one  days' 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  the 
fittings  and  arrangements  in  connexion  with  the  boiler 
must  be  inspected  and  passed  by  the  Council’s  officers 
before  the  boiler  is  used. 

“  All  boilers,  pipes,  radiators,  etc.,  used  for  heating 
purposes  must  be  equipped  and  maintained  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Council’s  detail  regulations,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
Supply  tanks  must  be  covered  and  protected  from  frost, 
and  the  pipes  and  radiators  must  be  protected  where 
necessary  by  properly-secured  guards. 

”  The  owner  of  each  boiler,  whether  for  hot  water  or 
steam,  must  always  be  prepared  to  exhibit  to  the 
Council’s  officers  a  certificate,  dated  within  the  previous 
twelve  months,  from  some  recognised  insurance  com¬ 
pany  or  qualified  firm  of  engineers,  showing  that  the 
boiler  is  in  condition  to  safely  carry  the  pressure  to  which 
the  safety  valve  is  loaded.” 

A  City  Improvement. — The  Improvements 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  estimate  of  2,000£.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ;  that  a  con¬ 
tribution  be  made  on  the  usual  conditions  of 
half  the  net  cost  of  the  widening  of  Old  Broad- 
street  at  London-wall,  proposed  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  City  Corporation. 

Houses  of  Historic  Interest. — Upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Local  Government  and 
Records  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  affix  a 
memorial  tablet  at  No.  23,  Suffolk-street,  W., 
where  Richard  Cobden  lived.  The  Committee 
reported  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  fixed 
tablets  at  his  own  expense  at  the  following 
houses  011  his  estate  : — 65,  Russell-square  (Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence):  11,  Bedford -street  (Henry 
Cavendish) ;  6,  Bloomsbury-square  (Isaac 

D’lsraeli);  28  and  29,  Bloomsbury-square  (Lord 
Mansfield);  43,  King-street,  Co  vent-garden 
(Admiral  LordOrford);  27,  Southampton-street, 
Co  vent-garden  (David  Garrick). 

The  Council  adjourned  at  seven  o’clock. 


- : - — - 1 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER.  THE  LONri 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  nj 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  follov 
applications  under  the  London  Building  :| 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  gi 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Wandsworth. — A  building  on  the  south  j 
of  West-hill,  Wandsworth,  at  the  cornel 
Ringford-road  (Messrs.  Palgrave  and  Co.i 
Mr.  R.  Le  Butt). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Additions  to  All  Souls’  Chu 
Loudoun-road,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Nicho 
and  Corlette  for  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Terry). — t 
sent. 

Clapham. — Eight  houses,  with  bay-windi 
on  the  east  side  of  Park-hill,  Clapham,  nen 
ward  of  “  Lyndhurst  ”  (Mr.  H.  J.  Capell 
Mr.  A.  Peacock). — Refused. 

Lewisham , — Houses  with  bay-windows  on)j 
north  side  of  Belmont-hill,  Lee,  westward 
“Moray  House”  (Messrs.  H.  and  G.  Tayii 
— Refused. 

Woolwich. — A  projecting  one-story  show 
a  building,  to  abut  upon  the  south  side! 
Cordite-street  and  west  side  of  Basildon-r; 
Plumstead  (Mr.  J.  O.  Cook  for  Mr.  AJ 
Beard). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way , 

Southioark,  West. — A  two-story  building 
a  site  abutting  upon  King’s  Head-yard  1 
White  Hart-yard,  Southwark,  with  extett 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  f: 
the  respective  centres  of  the  roadways  of  (j 
streets  (Messrs.  Barlow  and  Roberts).—] 
fused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 4 

Peckham. — The  rebuilding  of  the  “ 
Nun’s  Head”  public-house,  Nunhead-gri 
Peckham,  abutting  also  upon  Scylla-road  1! 
May’s-place  (Mr.  J.  Hamilton  for  the  ]] 
London  Brewery  Company,  Ltd.). — Refuse1 
Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear.  | 

Hampstead. — Three  shops,  with  dwell? 
houses  over,  on  the  north  side  of  West  ]j 
lane,  Hampstead,  westward  of  Finchley-r-J 
with  a  forecourt  boundary  at  less  than  it 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  i 
roadway  of  West  End-lane  (Mr.  R.  L.  Pe’ 
for  Mr.  E.  J.  Cave). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction.  j 

Limehouse. — A  wood  and  iron  addition  11 
building  on  the  west  side  of  Kidney-sts( 
Narrow-street,  Limehouse  (Mr.  E.  Gregg;: 
Pintsch’s  Patent  Lighting  Company).— ( 
fused. 

Formation  of  Streets,  etc. 

Kensington,  South. — That  an  order  be  isrij 
to  Messrs.  T.  Holloway  and  J.  Douglas,  s 
tioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a  i! 
street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  out  of  >| 
east  side  of  Church-street  Kensington,  aim 
connexion  therewith  the  erection  of  buildiq 
— Consent. 

Hammersmith. — That  an  order  be  issueel 
Mr.  A.  Young  sanctioning  the  formation 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  trtj 
to  lead  from  Ducane-road  to  Old  Oak  Comm 
lane,  Hammersmith,  and  in  connexion  tit 
with  the  widening  of  a  portion  of  Old  I 
Common-lane  (for  th©  Housing  Committed 
the  Council). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  deviation  from  the  plans  s 
tioned  in  1899,  for  the  formation  or  la; 
out  of  new  streets  on  th©  Belmont  est. 
Belmont-hill,  Lee,  so  far  as  relates  to: 
alteration  in  the  formation  of  Caterham-r 
(Mr.  W.  P.  Neal  for  Messrs.  H.  and: 
Taylor). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mel 
Eastman  Brothers  for  an  extension  of  1 
period  within  which  a  new  street  for  carrr 
traffic  to  lead  from  Dartmouth-road  to  Sy: 
ham  Hill-road,  Lewisham,  was  required  t< 
clearly  defined  throughout  by  posts  and  ) 
or  so  otherwise  as  the  Council  might  pe> 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a  highil 
be  granted. — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Hammersmith. — A  modification  of  the  | 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spilj 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ej 
tion  of  a  one-story  building  at  the  ream 
No.  66,  Iffley-road,  Hammersmith,  to  <] 
upon  Adie-road  (Mr.  C.  Botterill  for  Mr! 
Hanks). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provis : 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  al| 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  propc]! 
erection  of  five  buildings,  with  a  stable  ati 
rear,  on  the  north  side  of  Marischal-rc  i 
High-road,  Lee  (Messrs.  D.  Smith,  Son,  , 
Oakley  for  Earl  St.  Germans). — Consent.  \ 
Means  of  E scape  from  the  Top  of  L 
Buildin  gs. 

Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  1 
proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance: 
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on  63  of  the  Act,  from  the  fifth  (top)  and 
fch  stories  of  Nos.  1  and  1a,  Cockspur- 
>t,  and  Nos.  18  and  19,  Pall  Mall  East, 
nd  (the  upper  surfaces  of  the  floors  of 
h  stories  are  above  60  ft.  from  the  street 
)  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed 
>in  (Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.). — Consent. 
- - 

■RANCE  CATE  WAY  TO  ST.  DAVID’S 
^  -  CHURCH,  PADDINGTON. 
ns~gateway,  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  Powell - 
ards,  has-been  recently  erected  in  memory 
Le  late  Canon  Edwards  of  Llandaff. 
is  built  of  Bath  stone  (fluated).  A  ribbed 
jl  roof,  terminating  in  a  hood,  covers  the 
ige  for  a  short  space  behind  the  arch, 
;what  like  a  lych-gate.  An  old  high  wall 


at  one  side  of  the  forecourt  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  new  wrought-iron  railings,  gates,  and 
lamps  erected,  the  main  object  being  to  give 
greater  importance  to  the  church  entrance, 
as  the  church  itself  stands  back  from  the  road, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  passage. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Ca8£&,  of  Hampton  Wick.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  P.  Seddon. 

- ^ - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  Discussion  Section,  being  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Camera  and  Cycling  Club, 
took  place  at  18,  Tufton-street,  on  Wednesday, 


the  19th  inst.,  when  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  read  a  paper 
upon  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Commencing  with  the  erection  of  the  first 
church,  he  traced  the  gradual  development 
of  the  building  until  the  present  day.  His 
description  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  draw¬ 
ings,  which  materially  assisted  those  present 
in  understanding  the  various  points  touched 
upon.  Among  those  emphasised  were  the 
similarity  of  the  crypt  to  that  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  the  occurrence  of  disastrous  fires  at 
various  intervals  in  the  history  of  the  building, 
destroying,  among  other  parts,  Conrad’s 
“  Glorious  Choir,”  injury  at  the  hands  of 
vandals  as  exemplified  by  the  introduction  of 
panelling  in  the  choir  and  Renaissance  stalls, 
together  with  the  demolition  of  St.  Andrew’s 
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Tower  owing  to  its  not  harmonising  with  that 
dedicated  to  St.  Anselm,  and  the  narrow  escape 
from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  Wat  Tyler’s 
mob.  The  cost  of  the  south  window  in  St. 
Anselm’s  Chapel  was  also  mentioned,  as  showing 
the  small  sum  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
work  in  1336  compared  with  the  cost  of  similar 
work  to-day.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Smith  referred 
to  the  large  number  of  tragic  occurrences 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  building,  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Beckett  paramount 
amongst  them,  and  marking,  as  it  did,  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of  this 
cathedral,  owing  to  the  pilgrimages  which  set  in 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  dealing  with 
great  crowds. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  crypt  at  Canterbury 
being  based  upon  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
that  this  was  generally  admitted  to  be  in  its 
turn  copied  from  the  Church  of  Constantine  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
noted  the  fact  of  extra-mural  burial,  which  was 
strictly  adhered  to  until  the  death  of  Lanfranc. 
Continuing,  he  regretted  that  no  view  of  the 
doorway  leading  from  the  north-west  transept 
into  the  cloisters  had  been  shown  upon  the 
screen,  as  such  would  have  indicated  that  the 
present  door  had  been  cut  into  a  previous  one 
of  a  different  style,  which  doorway  in  its  turn 
replaced  a  still  earlier  example  ;  he  added  that 
the  cathedral  was  full  of  examples  where  new 
work  had  been  either  grafted  on  to  or  replaced 
work  in  an  earlier  style,  and  suggested  this  as 
an  opportunity  for  camera  work,  which  would 
prove  of  greater  value  in  such  instances  than 
sketching.  He  wondered  if  Mr.  Smith  could 
inform  the  meeting  if  any  remains  existed  in 
the  so-called  lavatory  as  showing  its  original 
use.  A  point  he  thought  of  interest  to  present- 
day  architects  was  that  a  large  part  of  the 
original  monastic  water  supply — as  shown  in 
the  drawings  now  in  Clare  College.  Library— is 
still  in  use  to-day.  Concluding,  he  said  he  was 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  crypt  columns  shown  on  the  screen  to 
that  of  the  Towers  of  the  Winds  at  Athens. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  who  spoke  briefly, 
said  that  the  cathedral  was  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  that  it  was  a  building  which 


affordedfso  many  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  gradual  change  from  one  style  to  the 
next  in  proper  sequence.  He  also  noted  the 
marked  French  feeling  running  through  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  building.  In  concluding, 
he  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  being  present 
that  evening  to  see  so  fine  a  collection  of  slides. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  H.  Gregory  Collins), 
in  his  remarks,  regretted  that  he  had  only  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  building.  One 
of  the  points  he  noted  when  going  over  the 
cathedral  was  the  great  similarity  in  the  work 
of  William  of  Sens  and  William  the  Englishman. 
The  Cathedral  appealed  to  him  as  belonging 
to  a  class  of  building  which  stimulated  the 
imagination,  recalling  the  stirring  events 
which  went  to  make  history  in  bygone  times. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Belcher  offered  the  suggestion  that 
the  Builder  should  start  a  new  series  of  views 
of  the  cathedrals  from  fresh  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  in  voicing  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  Smith  and  the  members  of 
the  Camera  and  Cycling  Club  for  the  trouble  they 
had  taken,  called  to  mind  the  sketches,  etc., 
ol  the  cathedrals  published  in  the  Builder  some 
years  ago,  and  regretted  that  those  of  Canter¬ 
bury  were  not  on  view  that  evening,  for,  no 
matter  how  excellent  slides  might  be,  they  had 
not  the  same  architectural  and  individual  charm 
such  as  sketches  possessed. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  in  replying,  said  that  his 
paper  was  intended  more  as  a  description  of 
the  slides  than  aught  else.  In  answer  to  a 
query,  he  described  the  frescoes  under  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Anselm,  a  somewhat  amusing 
point  being  that  the  artist,  evidently  desirin'* 
to  be  thorough  in  his  work,  and  wishing  to 
portray  a  man  stricken  dumb  (Zachariah),  had 
painted  him  without  a  mouth.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Smith  gave  in  detail  the  cost  of  the  window 
before  alluded  to,  and  pointed  out  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  the  metal  as  contrasted  to  the  stone 
and  glass  work. 

- — - 

Proposed  Cancer  Hospital,  Dundee.— A  new 
hospital  for  cancer  patients  is  shortly  to  be 
erected  in  Dundee.  Plans  for  the  work  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Findlay, 
architect. 


3llustrations. 


MONUMENT  TO  ALFRED  DE  Ml 
PARIS. 

HE  sculptural  monument  to  : 
de  Musset,  here  illustratec 
been  presented  to  the  city  o 
by  M.  Osiris,  a  wealthy  d 
who,  as  our  readers  may  remembd 
been  an  artistic  benefactor  to  Paris  ir 
important  matters.  He  gave  the  conn 
for  the  monument  to  M.  Mercie,  the  e 
seupltor,  some  years  ago. 

The  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Sale 
year,  under  the  title  “  La  Nuit  de  Mai 
heading  of  a  well-known  poem  by  de  I 
The  sculptor  represents  the  poet  sea- 
an  attitude  expressive  of  melancholy  andi 
ness  ;  the  lyre,  which  he  was  ready  to  abi 
lying  at  his  feet.  The  figure  behind,  seen 
float  past,  represents  the  poet’s  Must, 
endeavours  to  rouse  his  hopes  again,  ii 
him  to  be  once  more  her  companion  : — 

“  Poete,  prends  ton  luth  ;  e’est  moi,  ton  immon 
Qui  t’ai  vu  cotte  nuit  triste  et  silencieux, 

Et  qui,  comme  un  oiseau  que  sa  couvee  appelk 
Pour  pleurer  avec  toi  descends  du  haut  des  ci« 

Partons,  nous  sommes  seules ;  l'univers  est  a  1 
The  monument  itself  is  still  in  the  M 
des  Beaux- Arts  at  Auteui  1,  but  is  to  be  s 
erected  in  Paris,  in  the  first  instance  t 
planted  space  in  front  of  the  Theatre  Frar 
but  as  this  space  is  rather  restricted,  it  is 
able  that  ultimately  it  will  be  placed  in  a  i 
position,  against  the  wall  of  the  theatre,  : 
angle  of  the  colonnade  where  the  Rue  Rici 
abuts  on  the  Place  du  Theatre  Fran^ais. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  spi' 
Alfred  de  Musset’s  poetry,  its  combinati 
melancholy  with  a  spiritual  refinement 
pression,  will  recognise  how  remarkab. 
Mercie  has  expressed  this  spirit  in  his  scull 
creation. 


ST.  JOHN’S  CATHEDRAL,  UMTA, 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  work  of  dess 
the  proposed  new  cathedral  for  the  Dioc] 


First  Floor  Plan. 
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John,  Kaffraria,  South  Africa,  was  placed 
he  hands  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  by 
lop  Key. 

'wing  to  the  death  of  the  Bishop,  considerable 
iy  was  caused  in  commencing  the  work, 
the  building  has  now  been  taken  up  by  the 
ent  Bishop,  although  funds  will  only  allow 
he  western  portion  being  put  in  hand  at 
ent. 

lie  new  cathedral  when  finished  will  be 
e  like  a  large  parish  church,  accommodat- 
some  1,500  people.  The  plan  shows  a 
iform  church,  with  a  nave  147  ft.  in  length, 
36  ft.  in  width,  divided  into  seven  bays, 
chancel  is  67  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide.  The 
h  and  south  transepts  form  chapels  accom- 
ating  189  and  146  people  respectively, 
r  of  the  chapels  are  the  vestries  and  organ 
aber,  the  latter  being  over  the  clergy 
■y,  and  speaking  into  the  south  chapel  and 
cel  The  chapter  house  is  in  the  crypt 
iv  the  sanctuary. 

ie  plan  was  unfortunately  sent  to  us  too 
for  illustration. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  CRESCENT. 

[E  treatment  of  a  crescent  road  forms  an 
BSting  subject  for  architectural  study.  This 
n  was  suggested  by  Nash’s  method  of 
ing  Regent’s  Quadrant  (illustrated  in  the 
ler  of  January  2  in  the  present  year), 
colonnade  of  which  ceased  to  exist  in 
The  ground  floor  of  the  buildings  on 
3uter  curve  of  the  crescent  shows  an 
arcade  supporting  a  colonnade  above, 
)ying  the  height  of  two  stories,  the 
>  fa9ade  being  divided  into  three  blocks 
termediate  radial  roads,  bridged  across  to 
breaking  the  main  horizontal  lines  of  the 
;ion,  and  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
terraces.  It  was  thought  that  to  get 
est  effect  from  the  curved  plan  the  hori- 
1  lines  were  better  kept  unbroken  as 
possible.  The  open  central  space  of  the 
nt  is  treated  as  an  architectural  garden 
vater  surfaces  to  reflect  the  buildings  and 
ition,  the  monumental  column  emphasis- 
e  centre  of  the  composition.  The  material 
led  was  Portland  stone,  including  the 
with  an  “  eye  ”  in  the  crown  of  the  latter, 
d  with  plate  glass,  for  lighting  a  hall  below. 

F.  R.  Hiorns. 


EHOUSE  OFFICES,  Nos.  20  AND  21, 
QUEENHITHE. 

ground  floor  and  basement  of  this  build- 
e  used  for  a  show-room  and  warehouse, 
round  floor  carrying  heavy  pieces  of 
ering  tools.  The  upper  part,  entered 
separate  entrance,  is  let  off  for  offices, 
building  is  built  of  fire-resisting  materials 
hout.  The  front  elevation  has  a  Port- 
tone  base  up  to  the  sills  of  the  second 
indows,  above  which  are  red  brick  facings 
ortland  stone  dressings.  The  building 
ed  throughout  with  hot  water,  and  hot 
s  laid  on  to  the  lavatories.  The  building 
supplied  with  an  electric  lift  to  all  floors, 
ng  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
construction  were  the  foundations,  as, 

3  being  close  to  the  river,  a  great  deal 
er  hacl  to  be  contended  with.  Beams 
rete  7  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  deep,  strengthened 
iree  strands  of  wrought-iron  chain  cable 
in  the  concrete,  were  placed  under  the 
ons.  The  building  has  been  finished 
itle  time,  but  no  settlement  has  occurred 
re. 

general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Grover 
in.  The  heating  work  was  done  by 
Crittall  and  Co.,  the  steel  construction 
3rs.  G.  Aston  and  Son.  The  B.  and  S. 

Gate  Co.  supplied  and  erected  the 
lift.  The  work  was  erected  under  the 
lion  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  E.  Williams. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
first  members’  meeting  was  held  on  the  17th 
inst.,  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  13,  Harrington- 
street,  Mr.  Alfred  Culshaw,  F.R.I.B.A.,  pre¬ 
siding.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton 
on  “  Modern  Decoration.”  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
modern  decoration  was  not  confined  to  one 
particular  style,  but  had  many  phases,  and 
included  at  least  three  main  characteristics — 
first,  that  based  on  the  styles  of  the  XVIIIth 
century,  under  the  names"  of  “  Queen  Anne,” 
“  Georgian,”  and  “  Adam  ”  ;  secondly,  that 
of  the  so-called  “  Modern  English  ”  school ; 
and  thirdly,  the  “  Early  Victorian  ”  or  natural¬ 
istic.  Mr.  Morton  argued  that  so  long  as 
XVIIIth  century  furniture  was  so  eagerly 
sought  after,  so  long  would  the  decoration  of 
that  period  be  required  ;  and  he  further  pointed 
out  the  increasing  tendency  to  adopt  contem¬ 
poraneous  French  decoration.  As  regarded 
“  Modern  English  ”  design,  the  lecturer  said 
that  it  had  so  frequently  been  carried  to  excess, 
and  had  in  many  cases  developed  such  eccen¬ 
tricities,  as  to  make  it  conspicuous  even  to 
vulgarity — so  much  so  as  to  cause  a  reaction 
that  had  brought  about  a  revival  of  its  opposite 
in  the  realistic  representation  of  flowers  and  other 
objects  peculiar  to  the  decoration  of  about 
fiRy  years  ago,  and  not  inaptly  named  “  Early 
Victorian.”  The  lecturer  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  importance  of  colour  in  decoration, 
remarking  that  colour  was  not  only  an  aesthetic 
gratification  but  a  physical  necessity,  and 
should  be  studied  scientifically.  The  excess 
of  one  brilliant  colour,  especially  red,  was 
injurious  to  the  eyes  ;  and  an  overpowering 
quantity  of  white  was  also  undesirable,  because 
it  gave  the  retina  no  rest.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  again  referred  to  “  Modern  English  ” 
design  and  its  infinite  superiority  over  the  so- 
called  “  Early  Victorian,”  probably  the  worst 
period  of  English  decoration.  “  Modern 
English,”  Mr.  Morton  said,  “  was  original, 
quaint,  and  picturesque ;  it  took  into  account 
the  capabilities  and  nature  of  the  materials  it 
employed  ;  it  was  not  extravagant,  but  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  most  of  us,  and  if  kept 
within  proper  limits  should  prove  most  suitable 
to  the  present  day,  and  be  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  modem  decoration.” 


interesting  criticism  in  the  book.  The  letter 
is  charmingly  written,  but  too  long  for  quota¬ 
tion  here  ;  in  it  Watts  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Michael  Angelo  was  a  better  painter  than 
sculptor.  He  cannot  resist  commenting  on  the 
ill-proportioned  extremities  in  the  David  and 
others  of  the  later  sculptures.  This,  an  eccen¬ 
tricity  which  many  besides  Watts  have  con¬ 
sidered  a  fault,  is,  however,  not  so  apparent 
in  the  early  as  iA  the  late  work  of  Michael 
Angelo.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  his  drawings 
and  his  clay  studies  fall  naturally  enough  into 
two  groups  or  divisions — those  which  are 
drawings  or  models  done  from  the  life,  and  those 
which  are  studies  made  directly  for  a  large  work 
in  painting  or  sculpture.  The  former  are 
nearly  always  delicate,  refined,  truthful  ; 
the  latter  perhaps  more  vigorous,  but  infinitely 
more  exaggerated  in  pose  and  in  detail.  Cer¬ 
tain  considerations  relative  to  the  master’s 
attitude  of  mind  may,  in  some  measure,  account 
for  this  noticeable  difference.  He  shows  far 
greater  sympathy  for  the  male  than  for  the 
female  nude.  The  subtle  transition  from  the 
round  to  the  square,  which  is  the  great  charm  of 
the  male  form,  was  evidently  the  characteristic 
which  he  mostly  insisted  on,  and  which,  when 
exaggerated,  leads  to  great  dignity  and  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  mass  and  “  skyline  ”  of  a  statue. 
To  a  student  working  with  this  in  his  mind, 
the  extremities  of  the  figure  afford  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  this  ever-changing  line, 
and  the  danger  of  over-emphasising  its  phases 
is  one  which  every  student  is  told  to  guard 
against,  and  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  Michael 
Angelo  only  gave  way  to  it  in  his  later  life. 

The  publishers  have  allowed  the  book  before 
us  to  be  disfigured  by  an  advertisement  for  a 
picture-dealer,  introduced  in  so  misleading  a 
manner  as  to  appear  like  a  subsidiary  note  to 
the  volume.  This  is  hardly  creditable  to 
Messrs.  Bell’s  judgment  and  taste. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Town  Hall  and  Municipal  Buildings, 
Pretoria.— A  young  Glasgow  architect,  Mr. 
John  Ralston,  has  been  selected  to  carry  out 
the  erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings  for  Pretoria.  Mr.  Ralston  was 
trained  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
Dumbarton,  and  of  Mr.  Cullen,  in  Hamilton ; 
but  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  student  and 
latterly  an  assistant  in  the  Architectural 
Department  of  the  Glasgow  Technical  College.— 
Glasgow  Herald. 


CERIORS,  PALACE  GATE  AND 
STRATTON-STREET. 
s  two  pages  represent  interiors  designed 
ae  ago  for  a  dining-room  in  Palace  Gate 
ind  two  rooms  in  a  house  in  Stratton- 
Mr.  C.  J.  Harold  Cooper  is  the 


y  School,  West  Hoathly,  Sussex. — 
imorial-stones  of  the  new  Sunday 
ivhich  is  being  erected  in  connexion 
3  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Chapel 
ently  laid.  The  building  will  accom- 
150  children.  The  architect  for  the 
Mr.  Hooper. 


BOOftS. 

Michael  Angelo.  By  Lord  Ronald  Suther- 
1903*  ^0WER-  London :  Bell  &  Sons. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  such  a  man  as 
Michael  Angelo,  in  all  his  versatility  as  sculptor, 
painter,  architect,  and  poet,  in  a  book  of  131 
pages  (including  a  defective  index)  must,  on 
the  face  of  it,  be  an  utter  impossibility.  But 
this,  apparently,  is  what  Messrs.  Bell  com¬ 
missioned  the  author  to  do.  In  any  case,  to  put 
it  plainly,  there  is  enough  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  book  before  us  to  raise  doubts  of 
Lord  Ronald’s  ability  for  such  a  work,  however 
planned. 

Since  the  publication  of  John  Addington 
Symonds’s  “  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,”  there 
could  be  little  excuse  for  any  inaccuracies 
as  to  the  artist’s  personal  history,  and  to  do  the 
author  of  the  book  under  review  every  justice, 
this  part  of  his  task  he  has  done  well  enough. 
But  from  the  lips  of  a  practical  sculptor,  as 
he  tells  us  he  is,  and  a  friend  of  Watts,  the 
painter,  as  he  appears  to  be,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  something  more.  In  fact,  we  look 
for  evidence  of  insight  into  the  reasons  for  the 
master’s  success,  as  well  as  a  just  appreciation 
of,  and  intelligent  sympathy  with,  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  to  a  degree  not  given  to  the  ordinary 
layman.  We  are,  therefore,  heartily  thankful 
for  the  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Watts  to 
Lord  Ronald,  which  the  latter  prints  by  way  of 
preface,  and  which  constitutes  the  only  bit  of 


Haddnn  Hall  :  An  Illustrated  Account  of  the 
Fabric  and  its  History.  London :  Sherratt 
&  Hughes.  1904. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  an  essay  of  147  pages, 
designed  to  cover  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  an  old,  notorious,  and  romantic  habitation, 
can  be  justly  described  as  comprehensive, 
interesting,  and  thorough.  Air.  Cheetham  has, 
however,  written  a  book  of  which  this  can  be 
said.  The  author,  too,  evidently  loves  his 
subject,  but  this  love  of  his  cannot  altogether 
atone  for  the  somewhat  halting  diction  and 
an  almost  total  lack  of  style,  wdiich  disfigure 
part  of  the  writing.  The  preface  is  exceedingly 
modest,  and  claims  for  the  book  little  more  than 
the  position  of  a  guide  to  Haddon  Hall.  The 
work,  however,  is  in  most  respects  admirable, 
and  worthy  of  a  larger  and  more  pretentious 
volume;  and  ought,  guide  or  no  guide,  to  be 
printed  on  better  paper,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  contain  an  index. 

Haddon  Hall  is  so  beautiful  an  example  of 
an  old  English  house,  and  so  agreeably  planned 
and  situated,  that  it  is  matter  for  astonish¬ 
ment  that  its  present  cultivated  owner,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  finds  it  possible  to  leave 
it  uninhabited.  Yet  there  it  is  —  gardens 
terraces,  dutifully  tended  ;  its  window-panes 
glistening  with  delightful  old  glass ;  its  rooms 
well-lined  with  decent  wainscot ;  but  never  a  puff 
of  smoke  from  aught  but  the  custodian’s 
chimney  gladdens  the  eye  of  the  traveller  along 
the  valley.  Family  life  still  centres  round  the 
hearths  of  Penshurst  and  Hever,  and  why  not 
of  Haddon  ?  Rich  in  historic  association, 
Haddon  bears  the  traces  of  almost  every  style 
of  English  domestic  building  from  the  Norman 
days  to  the  more  peaceable  XVIth  century. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  the  owners  of 
Haddon  were  never  allowed  to  make  it  a  regular 
castle,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  its  lords,  therefore, 
that  it  survived  the  lawless  and  irresponsible 
behaviour  of  the  English  nobility  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  bis  successor. 

Mr.  Cheetham’s  work  is  thoroughly  well 
illustrated  with  photographic  views  of  the  house 
and  its  surroundings,  and  contains  a  set  of  very 
well  executed  plans.  If  the  publishers  are 
wise,  they  will  make  this  volume  the  first  of  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  series  of  monographs 
on  the  older  and  finer  English  houses;  but  they 
should  spend  a  little  more  money  and  trouble 
on  the  ‘  get  up  ”  of  such  books,  which  would 
then,  we  think,  command  a  satisfactory  sale. 

European  and  Japanese  Gardens  :  Papers  Read 
Before  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Philadelphia.  1902. 

A  rook  without  an  index  is,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  like  a  servant  without  a  character. 
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for  it  sets  up  an  attitude  of  mind  in  the  possessor 
which,  on  the  detection  of  the  least  fault, 
will  prompt  him  to  discard  it  for  ever.  If  these 
papers  by  eminent  hands  were  worth  collecting 
and  editing  at  all,  they  were  surely  worth  indexing 
when  printed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
particular  contributions  are  peculiarly  good, 
and  put  to  shame  many  an  essay  read  before 
the  more  distinguished  architectural  societies 
of  England. 

The  paper  on  Japanese  Gardens  (by  Mr.  K. 
Honda)  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  important  to  the 
modern  architect,  because  Japanese  gardens  are 
beginning  to  find  favour  in  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  prove  to  be  perfectly  capable,  within 
certain  limits,  of  adaptation  to  English  scenery 
and  to  English  architecture.  The  writer  has 
just  lately  visited  such  a  garden  near  Salisbury, 
where  a  Japanese  gardener  came  down  from 
London,  examined  the  site,  settled  his  design, 
made  a  drawing,  and  was  away  within  two  hours 
of  his  arrival.  In  due  course  came  plants  from 
Japan  and  directions  from  London,  whereby 
the  local  gardeners  were  enabled,  without  the 
least  trouble  or  misunderstanding,  to  produce  a 
most  charming  and  successful  effect  entirely 
on  Japanese  fines.  As  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  a  short  paper  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
before  us,  experiments  in  Japanese  gardening 
conducted  in  California  have  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  successful.  The  appropriate 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  are,  of  course,  at 
present  very  expensive,  but  now  that  we  know 
that  many  of  them  can  be  grown  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease  in  England,  it  will  soon  be  possible 
to  purchase  seedlings  from  English  specimens, 
instead  of  importing  from  Japan. 

Historically,  the  series  of  papers  before  us 
emphasise  the  fact  that  English  gardeners 
alone  seem  to  have  been  able  to  design  well 
without  water  effects.  The  French,  like  the 
Italians — their  masters — could  only  deal  formally 
with  water.  The  Japanese  are  the  great 
masters  of  informal  water  treatment. 

The  plates  which  ornament  and  enhance  the 
value  of  the  book  are  all  of  them  excellent,  but 
are  printed,  as  is  the  text,  on  the  worst  possible 
leaded  paper — a  material  which  it  is  high  time 
for  all  good  publishers  to  discard. 


The  Principles  of  Architectural  Perspective. 
By  G.  A.  T.  Middleton,  A.R.I.B.A.  London: 

B.  T.  Batsford. 

This  is  a  small  book,  prepared  “chiefly  for  the 
use  of  students”  ;  and  containing,  in  addition 
to  general  principles,  chapters  on  Isometric 
drawing  and  on  the  preparation  of  finished 
perspectives. 

As  far  as  explaining  the  manner  of  working 
out  a  perspective  this  is  a  very  useful  book, 
and  has  the  merit  of  brevity  and  of  not  confusing 
the  student  with  examples  showing  an  immense 
complication  of  construction  lines,  by  which 
we  believe  many  beginners  are  alarmed  at  the 
outset  of  their  study,  and  conceive  of  perspective 
as  a  science  of  great  and  abstruse  difficulty  ; 
whereas  in  fact  the  principle  of  it  can  be  very 
simply  stated,  and  once  grasped,  its  application 
to  any  special  subject  to  be  drawn  is  only  a 
matter  of  practice  combined  with  care  and 
attention. 

We  do  not  know  however  that  here,  any 
more  than  in  most  other  instruction  books  on 
perspective  that  we  have  encountered,  we  find 
what  we  should  call  an  ideally  clear  setting 
forth  of  the  theory  of  perspective  at  starting— of 
what  the  science  actually  is  and  on  what  method 
it  proceeds.  The  author  employs  in  the  preface 
the  illustration,  which  is  a  very  good  though 
not  a  new  one,  of  the  fines  of  a  building  being 
supposed  to  be  traced  on  a  pane  of  glass  between 
the  eye  and  the  object,  as  representing  the 
projection  of  a  solid  upon  a  picture-plane : 
but  what  we  want  to  see  in  a  perspective  book 
is  a  brief  and  clear  definition,  for  the  beginner, 
of  the  mental  process  and  the  geometric  principle 
on  which  a  projection  of  a  solid  in  fines  on  a 
flat  surface  is  carried  out  ;  keeping  clearly 
before  the  reader’s  mind  that  this  process  is  the 
converse  of  the  imagined  projection  of  the 
mage  of  the  solid  object  on  an  interposed  pane 
of  glass.  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  explanation  of 
the  vanishing  points,  comes  a  little  Dearer  to  an 
explanation  of  the  “why”  of  the  thing  than 
we  generally  find  in  books  on  perspective ;  but 
still  we  do  not  find  that  clear  and  rounded 
statement  of  the  theory  of  perspective  which 
we  think  ought  to  precede  all  diagrams  of 
construction.  The  student  should  be  told 
clearly  what  he  is  aiming  at  before  encountering 
any  details  as  to  the  method  of  putting  the 


theory  into  operation  ;  and  this  we  cannot 
remember  to  have  found  in  any  instruction 
book  on  perspective.  The  student  is  instructed 
to  work  on  the  fines  of  certain  diagrams  and 
certain  results  will  follow ;  but  he  is  too  much 
left  to  deduce  the  theory  from  the  examples. 

The  chapter  on  Isometric  drawing  shows, 
on  page  65,  one  very  practical  use  to  which  this 
form  of  perspective  drawing  may  be  put,  in 
rendering  a  plan  of  a  building  intelligible  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  it  as  a  flat  geo¬ 
metrical  representation;  (the  editor  of  this 
journal,  indeed,  made  that  very  use  of  it  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  plan,  in  a  diagram  in 
“Architecture  for  General  Readers”).  The 
reduced  illustrations  from  finished  perspectives 
by  some  accomplished  draughtsmen  are  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  book.  In  the  chapter  on 
“  Finished  Perspective  Drawing  ”  there  seems 
to  be  a  mistake,  by  implication,  in  regard  to 
the  reproduction  of  drawings :  after  observing 
that  drawings  for  reproducing  must  be  in  black 
ink,  the  author  says — “  where  reproduction 
is  not  the  object,  there  is  much  more  freedom 
of  choice,  and  many  prefer  to  use  brown  ink,” 
etc. ;  as  if  this  would  not  do  for  reproduction  ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  brown  ink  reproduces  just  as 
easily  as  black. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Yale  and  Towne  have  sent  us 
small  catalogue  of  locks  and  builders’ 
hardware.  In  addition  to  a  great  variety  of 
“  Yale  ”  locks  and  latches,  the  catalogue 
includes  mortise-locks  and  latches  of  more 
ordinary  type  ;  a  special  feature  is  made  of  the 
iurniture  for  upright  mortise-locks,  many  of 
the  sets  being  very  well  designed  with  oval 
plates  to  receive  both  the  knobs  and  the 
escutcheons.  Padlocks,  bolts  of  various  types, 
and  other  kinds  of  builders’  hardware  are  also 
shown.  The  catalogue  is  admirably  illustrated, 
and  the  descriptions  are  clear  and  concise. 

The  Eclipse  Copper  Company,  of  York,  send 
us  a  small  catalogue  containing  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  their  “  Siamese  ”  circulating 
water-boilers  for  restaurants,  etc.  These  are 
such  marvels  of  economy  and  utility  (if  we  may 
believe  the  high-flown  descriptions  given  by  the 
makers)  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  any  other  apparatus  is  ever  used  for  boiling 
water.  Twopenny  worth  of  gas,  we  are  told, 
will  boil  sufficient  water  for  900  pints  of  tea, 

“  after  boiler  has  once  been  warmed  up.”  There 
is  no  dangei,  no  necessity  for  a  flue-pipe,  no 
visible  steam,  no  smell,  no  noise,  no  trouble,  and 
the  apparatus  is  not  a  geyser.  The  materials 
are  all  of  the  best— “  solid  copper,  brass,  or 
German  silver  ...  (no  “  compound  ”  or 
alloyed  metal  used  by  us).”  What,  pray,  is 
brass  ?  And  what  is  German  silver  ?  In  the 
absence  of  sections  it  is  impossible  to  under 
stand  clearly  the  construction  of  the  “  Siamese” 
apparatus,  but  we  take  it  to  be  approximately 
as  follows  : — It  consists  of  two  cylinders, 
under  one  of  which  the  gas-jets  are  placed  ; 
the  cylinders  are  connected  by  a  large  pipe 
near  the  top  and  by  a  small  pipe  near  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  water  circulates  through 
the  two  cylinders  ;  the  water-service  is  con¬ 
nected  to  one  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  dual 
arrangement  allows  an  ordinary  long-lever 
ball-cock  to  be  fixed,  so  that  the  water  is 
maintained  at  one  uniform  level ;  the  taps  have 
long  outlets  or  nozzles  to  prevent  the  exit  of 
steam.  Certainly  the  apparatus  has  some 
interesting  and  useful  features. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Shorland  and  Brother,  of 
Manchester,  have  sent  us  their  catalogue  of 
warming  and  ventilating  appliances.  The  first 
place  is  given  to  the  various  types  of  their  well- 
known  “  warm-air  ventilating  Manchester  grate 
with  improved  projecting  back.”  Some  of  the 
designs  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  original, 
glazed  bricks  and  faience  being  introduced  with 
good  effect,  and  copper  canopies  being  in  other 
designs  substituted  for  the  older  form  of  iron 
canopy.  The  ventilation  section  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  has  been  extended,  and  includes  inlet  and 
outlet  ventilators  of  different  designs  and  types. 
The  third  section  contains  complete  particulars 
of  the  “  Manchester  ”  stoves,  which  have  been 
laigely  used  in  hospitals  and  schools,  and  supply 
warmed  fresh  air  in  addition  to  radiant  heat. 
The  stoves  are  made  with  open  or  closed  fires 
and  with  ascending  or  descending  flues,  and 
may  be  obtained  with  a  simple  iron  casing  or 
with  tiled  panels  in  an  iron  framework  or 
entirely  encased  with  faience.  The  catalogue  is 
fully  priced  and  illustrated,  and  the  three 
sections  are  printed  on  paper  of  different  colours 
to  facilitate  reference. 


Messrs.  Hodkin  and  Jones,  of  Shei 
send  us  a  circular  describing  their  “  corrugi 
bar  system  ”  as  applied  to  fire-resisting  . 
design.  The  system  in  question  is  virt 
on  approach  to  concrete-steel  constructio 
thin  steel  bars  of  corrugated  section  are 
on  edge  in  concrete,  displacing  ord- 
I-girders  or  joists.  Throughout  the  cir 
comparisons  are  made  with  joists  of  the  : 
section,  and  the  superiority  of  the  corrug 
bar  system  is  demonstrated  by  illustration 
records  of  tests.  In  our  opinion,  the  advam 
to  be  expected  from  the  employment  of  1 
in  the  manner  described  are  greater  than  : 
following  the  use  of  I-sections  and  less- 
those  offered  by  true  concrete-steel. 

Messrs.  Hall  and  Pickles,  of  Manclr 
send  us  their  “stock”  catalogue  of  iron 
steel  bars,  plates,  and  girders,  an  excelk 
printed,  well-bound  book  of  convenient  d 
sions.  Details  are  given  of  almost  al 
commercial  forms  of  iron  and  steel  in  g(, 
use  by  architects  and  builders,  and  we 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  bright 
rolled  steel  bars  catalogued,  these  bars  be 
round,  square,  flat,  and  hexagonal  cross-se 
suitable  for  use  as  shafting,  for  making 
and  for  other  purposes.  Lists  are  also  inc 
of  rolled  steel  joists  and  broad  -  ff 
beams  kept  in  stock,  the  information  1 
supplemented  by  tables  showing  the  safe  1 
on  the  same  sections  used  as  beams  a 
columns.  While  not  doubting  the  accura 
the  figures  in  the  tables,  we  must  poin 
that  the  values  have  to  be  taken  ent  re 
trust,  and  in  the  case  of  beams  it  is  not  l 
whether  calculations  are  based  on  the  assuii 
that  the  ends  are  fixed  cr  merely; 
ported.  The  book  concludes  with  tab 
compound  girders,  cast-iron  columns, 
number  of  tables  giving  the  weights  c 
sections  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pagee 
Messrs.  Henry  Hope  and  Sons  ( Bill 
ham)  send  us  a  very  finely  printed  and  \ 
catalogue  of  their  metal  casements  and  wri 
steel  sashes.  The  firm  have  now  pen 
three  new  ranges  of  sections — Nos.  1,  2,  ai 
each  of  which  can  be  supplied  either  t( 
outwards  hung  at  side  or  top,  or  inwards 
at  side  or  bottom.  The  carefully 
sections  of  these  windows  seem  to  be  ; 
thing  that  could  be  wished  in  regard  to  w<\ 
proof  design.  The  appearance  of  the  f 
window  is  illustrated  in  each  case  by  a  ; 
graph  from  the  actual  work.  The  cat 
also  includes  hopper  casements  and 
cheeks  ;  wrought-iron  anci  gun-metal  h 
bolts,  and  stays,  wrought -steel  sashes,  c 
gear,  etc.  Photographs  of  a  good  [ 
buildings  which  have  been  fitted  with  1 
by  this  firm  are  given,  and  serve  to  shcu 
the  appearance  of  the  sashes  is  quite  in  hd 
with  buildings  of  specially  artistic  chd 
as  indeed  plain  but  solid  and  well-e 
work  generally  is.  The  decoratively 
wrought-iron  and  gun-metal  casement 
are  of  good  design  ;  but  in  other  respq 
work  shown  is  entirely  plain,  and  it  is  re 
in  the  preface  that  highly  elaborated  oma 
detail  has  been  avoided,  not  because  t 
think  it  undesirable,  “  but  because 
convinced  that  such  work  must  be  s 
produced  for  its  position  if  it  is  to  be  tolc 
We  wish  all  manufacturing  firms  hai 
sound  and  sensible  ideas  on  the  sub 
what  is  often  miscalled  “  ornament.” 

- - 

Fire  Detector. — We  had  an  opportun 
week  of  inspecting  a  fire  detector,  inver 
Mr.  Leslie  Walker.  The  principles  ok 
it  works  are  the  expansion  of  mercun. 
heated  and  the  fact  that  mercury  isi 
ductor  of  electricity  and  so  can  be  1 
close  an  electric-bell  circuit.  These  pil 
have  already  been  applied  in  many  f 
fire  detectors,  but  Mr.  Walker’s  is  1 
one  we  have  seen  that  gives  a  certaini 
tion  of  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  1 
3  degs.  Fahr.  This  is  effected  by  men 
compensating  chamber  to  which  the  1 
has  access  by  means  of  a  oapillary  tu: 
We  were  shown  that  merely  setting  : 
paper  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  a  larj 
about  25  ft.  high  was  sufficient  to  n 
indicator  fixed  to  the  ceiling  workr 
gradual  warming  of  a  room,  however;1 
effect  on  it  until  the  temperature  ; 
about  170  degs.  Fahr.  In  our  opini 
device  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  isi 
improvement  on  tne  ordinary  typese 
detectors.  The  official  title  of  tl 
pany  is  “  The  Leslie  Walker  Instai 
Fire  Detector  and  Fire  Indicatol 
pany,  Ltd.” 
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SANITARY  OFFICIALISM. 

-If  I  have  been  “  too  moderate  ”  in  the 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  publish,  it 
t  because  I  did  not  feel  strongly  on  its 
matter. 

country  where  precedent  and  law  are 
nous  terms,  inquiry  and  comparison 
ed  form  a  more  effective  instrument 
noving  injustice  and  inaugurating  re- 
han  declamation  or  invective.  Yet  it 
e  admitted  that  the  grievances  of  the 
|h rough  the  official  administration  of  tho 
lating  to  public  health  are  strong  tempta- 
>  hot-blooded  reprisals.  When  officials 
ne  protection  of  a  body  corporate  in 
in  a  way  that  to  a  common-sense 
3  ultra  vires,  if  not  ultra  licitum,  the 
opened  to  petty  tyranny  by  useless  re¬ 
ps  and  in  forcing  to  absurdity  the 
if  the  law.  In  opposing  such  the  in- 
il  has  to  combat  forces  which  his  money 
»  maintain.  Pie  has  to  employ  counsel, 
>se  of  the  most  expensive  character,  to 
is  case  (as  I  know  to  my  cost),  and 
is  very  little  loss  costly  than  defeat, 
f  n°f  g«t  a  tenth  of  your  costs  allowed, 
^.gain,  a  body  corporate  is  an  intan- 
frog.  A  common  definition  notifies  that 
1  no  physical  part  to  kick,  and  no 
il  part  to  damn.  The  London  County 
By-laws,  1903,  are  witness.  Whoever 
hem  up  took  care  that  other  bodies 
te  should  not  in  this  respect  find  safety 
Section  5  carefully  defines 
1  ”  as  including  “  any  body  of  persons 
corporate  or  unincorporate.”  Yet  the 
is  not  admitted.  Judge  Addison 
3d  the  Bermondsey  Borough  Council 
idiating  liability  for  the  act  of  its 
!  It  is  “  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.” 
of  the  other  sections  give  opportunity 
urd  requisitions  in  the  hands  of  un- 
ed  fussy  officials,  and  the  committees 
0  time,  and  often  no  inclination,  to 
*  appeals.  The  London  County  Council 
Itees  are  overworked,  and  are  forced 
^d  more  to  leave  tho  administration  of 
;hty  affairs  to  its  5,000  officials.  It  is 
erienc©  that,  having  advised  proceed- 
,icials  force  them  to  an  issue  with  that 
which  I  can  find  no  other  word  but 
ve  to  describe,  notwithstanding  the 
^  evidence  brought  against  their  case, 
lild  suppose  they  had  a  heavy  personal 
in  the  result.  This  was  not  so  under 
s  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
try  administration.  The  pettiness  of 
their  proceedings  is  shown  by  such  a 
the  Bermondsey  Borough  Council  v. 
-ported  Builder,  p.  398  ante),  and  dis¬ 
hy  Mr.  Baggallay  as  “  preposterous,” 
her  described  as  ‘‘the  essence  of  muni- 
rrorism.”  Many  people  are  too  timid 
not  the  means  to  fight  a  corporation, 

!s  suffer  the  injustice  inflicted  in  its 
Combination  is  the  only  method  pos- 
le  strong  enough  to  contest  every 
>r  strained  proceeding  by  officials, 
multiplicity  of  detail  on  drain  plans 
on  by  some  officials  is  quite  unneces- 
;  is  not  only  plans  by  amateurs  like 
ice  Grantham  that  are  rejected.  Archi- 
I  builders  have  their  plans  sent  back, 
e  for  schemes  not  acceptable,  but  for 
detail  absolutely  unnecessary  on  a 
cord,  but  sometimes  with  assertions  by 
le  plumber  raised  to  th©  dignity  of  a 
inspector  that  they  are  not  to  scale  in 
sects.  Borough  engineer,  medical 
sanitary  inspector  all  sit  upon  our 
1  schemes,  and  weeks  of  delay  ensue 
iage  to  foundations  accrues  from  want 
age.  I  admit  that  fifty  years  ago  the 
n  was  not  ‘‘expert”  on  drainage, 

1  the  general  practitioner  to-day  the 
on  does  not  applv.  I  do  not  admit 
ment  that  this  particularity  makes  work 
profession.  For  a  poor  man  who  has 
;  paid  250Z.  for  a  house,  and  has,  by 
notice,  to  lay  out  40 1.  on  up-to-date 
.  to  have  to  pay  for  an  elaborate 
he  last  straw  of  the  burden. 

3  rich  client  it  does  not  matter  so 
it  it  is  often  an  unwarranted  burden 
her  class.  “  A  detailed  description  in 
(section  4)  of  the  intended  mode  of 
ing.  jointing,  and  fixing  any  such 
an  hole  gullv,  pipe.  bath,  water-closet 
s,  sink,  urinal,  lavatory  basin  or 
s  or  trap.”  if  given  in  advanoe,  can- 
ys  be  adhered  to  when  carrying  out 
.  Yet  before  one  ventures  to  depart 
work  must  be  delayed  for  the  in¬ 
advent,  or  a  risk  of  a  summons  in- 
and,  unfortunately,  all  magistrates 
the  fairness  or  oommon-sense  of  Mr. 
y- 

t-fidc  Owners’  Protection  Association 
ieet  with  general  support.  Mean¬ 


while  the  advantage  of  ventilating  th©  subject 
in  a  journal  like  the  Builder  is  very  con¬ 
siderable. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
E.  W.  Hudson,  F.S.I. 

October  22. 

- - 

COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided  over  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meeting  of  th0  Court  of  Common 
Council  held  at  th©  Guildhall  on  Thursday  in 
last  week. 

River  Embankment.— The  Streets  Committee 
submitted  the  duplicate  licence  of  th©  Thames 
Conservancy  to  the  construction  of  an  embank¬ 
ment  on  the  land  purchased  at  Hornchurch  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangement  agreed  to 
on  July  28. 

Congress  on  Drainage,  etc.— The  Streets 
Committee  further  reported  that  they  had 
appointed  their  chairman,  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton, 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  the  First  International  Congress  of 
Drainage  and  House  Sanitation  to  bo  held 
in  Paris  on  November  1. 

Carriageway,  Lower  Thames-street.—A  report 
was  read  from  the  Improvements  Committee 
submitting  a  tender  from  Messrs.  Mowlem 
and  Co.  at  5,389/.,  for  repairing  th©  carriage¬ 
way  and  footways  of  that  portion  of  Lower 
Thames-street  between  Fish  Street-hill  and 
Monument-street  included  in  the  contract  with 
Mr.  Woodhouse  for  constructing  a  subway  in 
that  street,  and  recommending  that  the 
engineer  be  authorised  to  hav©  the  work 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  and  Co.  The 
recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Streets. — It  was  resolved  that  no  steps  be 
taken  to  effect  any  improvement  in  connexion 
with  Nos.  4  and  6,  Copthall-avcnue,  now  being 
pulled  down,  or  in  respect  of  Nos.  171,  172,  and 
173,  Fenchurch-street.  A  return  was  submitted 
of  buildings  extending  over  streets,  courts,  and 
alleys  in  th©  City  of  London,  and  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  stated  that  when  opportunity 
occurred  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  premises 
the  question  of  dealing  with  the  archways 
would  be  duly  considered. 

Tramways. — A  letter  was  read  from  the 
London  County  Council  asking  the  Corporation 
to  agre©  to  a  proposal  for  connecting  up  the 
present  tramway  termini  in  Blackfriars-road 
and  Westminster  Bridge- road  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tramways  between  those  points,  via 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  Victoria  Embankment, 
and  Westminster  Bridge.  The  County  Council 
proposes  in  a  Bill  next  session  to  ask  from 
Parliament  powers  to  carry  this  out.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Barber  proposed  that  th©  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Streets  Committee,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  confer  with  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee.  H©  urged  that  th©  ques¬ 
tion  was  important  in  view  of  the  probable 
recommendations  of  tho  Royal  Commission  on 
London  Locomotion.  Mr.  W.  Cooper  seconded 
th©  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

The  City  Surveyor. — Th©  Officers  and  Clerks 
Committee  submitted  a  report  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  from  the  office 
of  City  Surveyor,  and  also  with  reference  to 
the  suggestion  to  amalgamate  the  office  with 
that  of  the  City  Engineer.  The  Committee 
recommended :  — (1)  That  the  offices  of  City 
Surveyor  and  Engineer  should  be  amal¬ 
gamated  ;  (2)  that  a  City  Surveyor  be 

appointed ;  (3)  that  the  salary  of  the  office  be 
L000Z.,  per  annum,  rising  at  th©  discretion 
of  th©  Court,  to  a  maximum  of  1.500Z.  per 
annum ;  (4)  that  the  age  of  candidates  shall 
not  exoeed  fifty  years  on  the  day  of  election  ; 

(5)  that  the  position  be  advertised  ;  (6)  that  it 
bo  referred  back  to  this  Committee  to  receive 
applications  and  select  five  candidates  for  final 
election  by  the  Court.  The  recommendations 
wer©  adopted,  and  th©  Court  adjourned  after 
transacting  other  business. 

- - 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  City 
Hall,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

The  Finance  Committee  submitted  a  long 
report  on  the  subject  of  the  increase  in  th© 
expenditure  of  the  Council  over  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  authorities  which  it  superseded. 
From  this  report  it  appeared  that  whereas 
the  outlay  on  th©  work  under  th©  control  of 
the  Works  Department  was  76,453/.  in  the  year 
1899-1900  (when  the  City  Council  came  into 
being),  the  estimates  for  1904-5  amounted  to 
106,406/.— an  increase  of  29,953/.  On  tho  other 
hand  the  capital  expenditure  on  new  paving 
or  repaving  works  which  is  not  included  in 
the  foregoing  figures  was  28,720/.  in  1899-1900. 
During  1902-3  it  had  fallen  to  17,708 Z.  In  the 
next  twelve  months  it  had  risen  to  25,462/.,  but 
the  provision  in  th©  estimates  for  1904-5  was 
only  18,000/.  The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  long  statement  on  the  matter. 
Th©  Mayor  (Councillor  Emden)  observed  that 
the  report  was  a  very  long  one,  and  suggested 


that  the  discussion  of  the  matter  be  postponed 
until  the  next  sitting.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Picturesque  Westminster. — The  offer  of  the 
Mayor  to  present  to  the  Council  the  blocks  used 
in  the  production  of  his  portfolio  of  sketches. 
“  Picturesque  Westminster,”  was  accepted,  and 
thanks  tendered  to  Mr.  Emden. 

China  Oun  Trophy. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Purposes  Committeo  it 
was  agreed  to  plaoe  the  China  Gun  Trophy, 
allotted  to  the  Council  by  the  military 
authorities,  upon  the  triangular  refuge  in  St. 
St.  Martin’s-place,  opposit©  the  City  Hall. 

The  same  Committee  submitted  a  list  of 
by-laws,  made  under  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  section  94,  with  regard  to 
houses  let  in  lodgings.  The  seal  of  the 
Council  was  affixed. 

Street  Improvements. — Th©  Improvements 
Committe©  submitted  a  report  containing  a 
number  of  recommendations  with  regard  to 
street  improvements.  Among  those  agreed  to 
was  on©  offering  the  sum  of  105/.  for  certain 
land  required  for  straightening  the  street 
frontage  of  Portsmouth-etreet,  Lincoln’9-inn- 
fields. 

Spread  of  Smallpox  by  Vagrants. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Chairman  of  th©  Committee  and 
th©  Medical  Officer  of  Health. were  appointed 
delegates  to  th©  Conference  on  this  subject, 
convened  by  the  London  County  Council  for 
November  10  next. 

Street  Lighting. — The  Works  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Engineer  of  the  London 
County  Council  had  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
system  of  public  lighting  to  be  adopted  in  the 
new  streets  leading  into  Aldwych  and  Kings- 
way.  The  Council  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  letter  that  th© 
streets  (which  are  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  wide) 
should  be  lit  by  incandescent  gas  lamps  of 
700  candle-power  on  20-ft.  columns.  The  City 
Engineer  was  instructed  to  report  on  the 
number  of  lamps  required. 

Baths  and  Washhouses. — On  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  agreed  to  carry  out  certain 
structural  alterations  at  the  Buckingham 
Palace-road  Baths,  at  an  estimated  co6t  of  127/. 

- — - 

OBITUARY. 

Professor  Kerr. — We  regret  to  announce 
th©  death,  on  October  21,  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  of  Professor  Robert  Kerr,  of  Berwick 
House.  No.  139,  Oxford-street,  W.,  and  of 
No.  31,  Cathcart-road,  Kensington,  S.W. 
Professor  Kerr  was  born  on  January  17,  1823, 
at  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  his  education.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1857,  and  has  served  as 
member  of  the  Council ;  h©  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  in 
1847-8,  on  the  establishment  of  th©  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Lyon’s-inn,  W.C.  H©  was  for  many 
years  Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Construction  at 
King’s  College,  London,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
College ;  and  retained  the  title  as  Emeritus 
Professor  after  his  resignation  of  th©  office. 
Forty-two  years  ago  Professor  Kerr  was 
appointed  District  Surveyor  for  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  and  h©  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  offic©  until  the  autumn  of 
1902,  when,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  his 
health,  the  London  County  Council  nominated 
Mr.  H.  N.  Kerr  to  act  as  deputy  district- 
surveyor,  on  November  9,  1902.  At  their 
meeting  on  July  19  last  th©  Council  resolved, 
in  view  of  Professor  Kerr’s  declining  powers 
and  of  his  physical  inability  to  tender  a 
formal  letter  of  resignation  written  by  his 
own  hand,  that  his  appointment  as  District 
Surveyor  should  terminate  as  on  November  9 
of  the  current  year.  Of  Professor  Kerr’s 
architectural  works  and  designs  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  illustrations,  with  plans,  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: — Portion  of  his  designs  for  a  range  of 
buildings,  on  the  Whitehall  and  Hors©  Guards 
site,  to  receiv©  the  War  and  Foreign  offioes. 
with  residences  for  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State,  as  submitted  by  him  in  the  competition 
held  in  1857  (September  26,  1857) :  the 

National  Provident  Institution,  in  Grace- 
church-street,  at  the  corner  of  Eastcheap, 
E.C.  (January  3,  1863):  “  Dunsdale.”  at 

Westcrham.  Kent,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Kitchin 
(June  20,  1863,  the  doorway) ;  his  designs,  for 
which  he  won  the  second  premium,  for  a 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at 
South  Kensington  (.Tun©  25,  1864) :  Ascot 
Heath  House,  Berkshire  (December  19,  186^' 
and  Ford  House,  at  Lingfield,  Surrey 
(December  25,  1869).  He  was  the  architect  of 
Bearwood,  in  Berkshire,  for  the  lat©  Mr. 
Walter,  of  th©  Times.  Amongst  his  literary 
labours  connected  with  the  9tudy  and  practioe 
of  his  profession  we  may  instance  the  remark¬ 
able  little  book  published  in  1846,  under 
the  title,  “  Newleaf©  Discourses  on  the 
Fin©  Art  Architecture  ” ;  the  volumes: 
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entitled  “  The  English  Gentleman’s  Country 
House,”  first  published  in  1865;  “The 
Consulting  Architect,”  published  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  1894;  and  “Town  Houses.”  He 
brought  out  an  edition  of  “  Fergusson’s  History 
of  Modern  Architecture,”  of  which  a  third 
edition  appeared  in  1891,  and  he  contributed 
the  chapters  upon  “Plan,”  and  “Thorough¬ 
fares”  to  “The  Principles  arid  Practioe  of 
Modern  House  Construction,”  written  by 
various  specialists,  and  edited  by  Mr.  G. 
Lister  Sutcliffe,  1900.  Professor  Kerr  was  the 
author  of  many  pamphlets,  essays,  etc.,  upon 
professional  subjects ;  we  may  cite  his  paper, 
read  in  1866  to  the  Institute,  upon  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
which  was  reported,  together  with  the  long 
discussion  thereupon,  in  our  XXIVth  volume 
of  that  year. 

- •  -»  > - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  Extension,  Dorchester. — The 
memorial-stones  were  laid  recently  of  the 
additions  that  are  being  made  to  the  Wesleyan 
church  in  South-street,  and  Durngate-street, 
Dorchester.  Mr.  R.  Curwen,  architect,  of 
London,  has  prepared  the  plans  for  tho  im¬ 
provements.,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000Z. 

Church,  Spiddal,  Galway,  Ireland. — The 
foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Enda,  at  Spiddal.  The  style 
of  the  new  building  has  been  described  as 
Irish  Romanesque,  and  the  work  of  carrying 
out  the  design  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Scott, 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Griffin,  builder. 
The  church  will  be  88  ft.  long;  and  30  ft.  wide, 
having  small  transepts  and  a  round  chancel 
to  the  eastern  end.  In  the  angle  of  the 
north  transept  will  be  a  square  tower  60  ft. 
high  running  boldly  up  with  sloping  walls  to 
the  top.  An  offset  occurs  at  the  bell-chamber 
stage,  which  is  marked  by  recessed  spaces. 
The  tower  is  roofed  transversely,  the  points 
of  the  gables  showing  over  the  parapet. 
The  north  transept  is  roofed  in  two  spans, 
and  has  a  parapet  returned  again6t  the 
tower.  The  sacristy  is  situate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  transept,  and  is  entered  by  a  door 
from  it.  The  south  transept  contains  a  small 
gallery  for  the  choir,  reached  by  stairs  from 
the  outside.  The  chancel  arch  will  be  semi¬ 
circular  in  two  orders,  the  inner  one  spring¬ 
ing  from  corbels.  It  will  be  constructed  in 
limestone,  and  provision  will  be  made  for 
Celtic  carving.  The  roof  will  be  of  open 
timber,  displaying  all  the  constructive  timbers 
and  will  be  covered  with  Killaloe  slates.  The 
ridge  covering  will  be  of  sandstone.  The 
pillars  dividing  the  transepts  from  the  nave 
will  be  of  Galway  marble.  The  principal 
entrance  will  be  through  the  porch  of  Irish 
character  near  the  end  of  the  nave.  The 
doorway  will  be  ornamented  with  round 
arches  recessed  in  thre©  orders,  and  left  plain 
for  future  carving  The  quoin  stones,  doors, 
windows,  and  arches  will  be  of  limestone. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Murroe,  Ireland. 
— The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  parochial 
church  at  Murroe,  Co.  Limerick,  was  laid 
recently  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  and  Emly,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fennelly. 
The  building  will  be  of  the  Romanesque  style, 
and  will  consist  of  a  nave,  transepts,  chancel, 
and  sacristy,  underneath  which  is  to  be  a 
heating  chamber.  The  total  length  of  the 
interior  is  120  ft.  The  width  of  the  nave  is 
36  ft.,  width  of  transepts  33  ft.  by  25  ft.  in 
depth.  The  arcade  across  the  transepts  con¬ 
sists  of  three  bays  of  circular-headed  arches, 
supported  on  columns  of  polished  granite. 
Two  doorways  give  entrance  to  the  sacristy — 
one  from  the  tra-nsept.  and  the  other  from  the 
apse.  The  position  of  the  altar  will  be  at  the 
junction  of  the  nave  and  chanoel,  over  which 
will  be  an  archway.  The  nave  is  to  be 
spanned  by  a  barrel  vault,  with  principals 
resting  on  well-projecting  corbels.  The  front 
of  the  building;  is  pierced  by  a  deeply-recessed 
doorway,  situated  in  a  projecting  porch,  of 
chiselled  limestone,  and  carrying  a  pediment 
with  friezes  and  weathering.  The  nave  is 
lighted  by  eight  windows  with  sunk  jambs, 
over  which  circular  heads  are  carried,  and 
the  transepts  have  twelve  of  the  same  pattern. 
The  cutstone  dressings  are  of  Limerick  lime¬ 
stone,  while  the  masonry  of  the  exterior  is 
taken  from  the  Moher  quarries.  The  main 
ortion  of  the  walls  behind  the  face  work  is 
uilt  out  of  the  Glenstall  quarries.  The  con¬ 
tractor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Bor- 
risoleigh,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Joseph 
O’Malley,  of  Limerick.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  7.000Z. 

Methodist  Church,  Seaham  Harbour.— The 
foundation-stones  of  the  new  United  Methodist 
Free  Church  and  Schools  at  Seaham  Har¬ 
bour  were  laid  recently.  The  new  church  and 
schools  will  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
buildings  in  Church-street,  and  will  be  built 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Errington,  of  Hetton-le-Hole, 


from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Wm.  and  T.  R. 
Milburu,  architects,  Sunderland.  The  church 
will  be  capable  of  seating  782  persons,  and  a 
choir  of  fifty-two.  The  schools  will  accom¬ 
modate  400  children,  divided  into  fourteen 
classrooms.  There  will  also  be  a  lecture  hall 
in  the  rear,  together  with  vestries  and  con¬ 
veniences.  The  contractors’  price  is  3,500Z., 
and,  with  heating  apparatus  and  organ,  the 
buildings  will  cost  about  4,700Z. 

St.  Cyrus  U.F.  Church,  Aberdeen. — The 
new  U.F.  Church  at  St.  Cyrus,  Aberdeen,  is 
built  at  the  junction  of  the  Station-road  with 
the  Montrcee  and  Aberdeen  highway.  The 
church  is  seated  for  about  280,  and  consists  of 
a  nave  and  two  small  transepts  with  aai 
arched  recess  in  the  south  gable.  At  one 
side  of  the  recess  is  placed  the  pulpit,  and  in 
front  is  the  choir,  surrounded  by  a  rail  with 
corner  posts  finished  with  a  brass  rail,  and 
seated  with  cathedral  chairs.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robertson,  Newtyle,  while 
two  of  the  office-bearers — Messrs.  James 
Lyall  and  Andrew  Wishart — undertook  the 
duties  of  clerks  of  works.  The  following 
tradesmen  were  engaged  on  the  work: — Mason 
work.  William  Greig,  Lauriston ;  carpenter 
and  joiner  work,  and  the  pulpit,  John  Rait 
and  Sons,  Montrose ;  plumber  work  and  gas 
piping,  R.  and  W.  Peter,  Bervie;  slater 
work,  Alexander  Ramsay,  Johnshaven ; 
plaster  work,  David  Masterton,  Forfar ; 
painter  work,  Alexander  Clark  and  Son, 
Montrose ;  heating,  James  L.  Warden,  Mont¬ 
rose;  glazier,  John  H.  Douglas,  Montrose; 
gas  fittings,  James  Milne  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
It  is  intended  to  hang  a  bell  in  the  tower. 

New  Methodist  Church,  Kingstown, 
Ireland. — The  opening  of  the  new  Methodist 
church,  which  has  been  erected  in  Northum- 
berland-avenue,  took  place  a  short  time  ago. 
The  building  has  been  designed  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  is  of  cut  stone,  capable  of 
seating  250  persons.  It  has  cost  5,300Z.,  in¬ 
cluding  expenditure  on  an  alteration  in  the 
school-house,  and  the  cost  of  the'  organ.  300Z. 
Messrs.  J.  and  P.  Good,  Dublin,  were  the 
contractors  for  the  building,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  G.  F.  Beckett. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Chesterton. — On  the 
13th  inst.  a  small  chapel  was  opened  in 
Church-street,  Old  Chesterton.  The  building 
is  .constructed  of  red  brick,  has  a  red-tiled 
roof,  and  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  There 
is  seating  accommodation  for  about  200  per¬ 
sons,  and  light  is  supplied  by  incandescent 
burners.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Wren,  of 
Cambridge ;  Messrs.  Kerridge  and  Shaw  were 
the  builders,  and  the  cost  is  about  1.100Z. 

Sunday  School  at  Whittington  Moor, 
Derbyshire. — The  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  Society  opened,  on  the  12th  inst.,  their 
new  Sunday  school,  off  St.  John’s-road, 
Whittington  Moor.  Mr.  Willis  Glossop,  of 
Chesterfield,  is  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Stubbins 
the  contractor. 

New  School,  Westend,  Southampton. — A 
new  school  has  been  built  and  recently 
opened  at  Westend.  The  total  cost,  includ¬ 
ing  the  site,  has  been  about  2,750 Z.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  H.  and  W.  Haines,  Mr. 
Gutteridge  being  the  architect  for  the  work. 

New  School,  Cairnie,  N.B. — The  opening 
of  the  new  public  school  at  Shenwell, 
Cairnie,  took  place  a  short  time  ago,  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Fife-Keith,  architect  to  the 
Cairnie  School  Board,  designed  the  building. 
The  work  has  cost  about  800Z. 

Library,  Hartlepool. — The  new  public 
library  at  Hartlepool,  for  the  building  of 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  granted  a  sum 
of  5,000Z.,  was  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  The 
new  library  is  of  red  brick,  with  carved  stone¬ 
work.  and  has  been  built  from  the  plans  of 
the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  H.  C.  Crum- 
mack.  The  entrance  is  from  Milbank-crescent, 
approached  direct  from  the  street  into  an 
open  porch,  on  either  side  of  which  a  space 
is  provided  for  the  storage  of  cycles.  The 
hall,  to  which  admittance  is  gained  through 
folding  doors,  is  18  ft.  long,  by  13  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  the  lending  department  52  ft.  long 
by  20  ft.  wide.  Shelving  is  provided  for 
about  24,000  volumes.  On  the  left  of  the 
hall  is  a  ladies’  room,  with  seating  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-four  persons.  The  news¬ 
room  is  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  and  is  59  ft. 
long  by  25  ft.  wide,  with  stands  for  thirty 
newspapers  and  tables  for  thirty-six  readers. 
On  the  upper  floor,  which  is  reached  by  a  stair¬ 
case  from  the  hall,  is  the  committee-room 
and  reference  and  record  department,  which 
is  about  the  same  size  as  the  news-room.  A 
caretaker’s  residence  is  also  attached.  The 
internal  work  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  floors 
of  the  entrance  hall  and  staircase  are  laid  in 
mosaic,  whilst  that  of  the  lending  library  is 
in  terazzo.  The  building  is  lighted  through¬ 
out  by  electricity. 

Business  Premises,  London.— At  the  corner 
of  Beak-street  and  Regent-street  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver  have  just  opened  a 
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portion  of  their  new  premises.  Thei 
of  the  shop  and  show-rooms  is  const; 
polished  Swedish  red  granite,  wii 
green  bases,  the  height  of  the  granit 
from  the  ground  being  33  ft.  The  1 
doorway  in  Regent-street  is  under  1 
archway,  15  ft.  wide,  paved  with  whit 
and  green  Connemara  marble  cen- 
Over  the  doorway,  as  well  as  on  < 
floor,  there  are  balconies  of  wroug 
The  second  and  third  floors  facing! 
street  are  of  Portland  stone,  recess; 
a  pediment  with  carved  tympanum,  s 
by  engaged  rustic  Doric  columns  6un 
by  a  stone  attic  with  balustrade  in  th 
flanked  by  two  carved  lions  of  Portlal 
over  6  ft.  high.  The  building  at  tl 
is  circular,  and  is  90  ft.  high,  th 
and  third  floors  being  recessed  wi’ 
columns,  while  the  upper  story 
circular  tower,  which  is  finished  by  1 
dome  and  flagstaff  above  a  carve; 
frieze.  The  entrance  in  Regent-stre 
to  a  shop,  96  ft.  long  and  nearl 
wide,  the  floors  of  which  are 
oak.  There  is  a  central  hall,  , 
decorated  skylight.  All  the  columns 
apartment  are  of  veined  alabaster,- 
to  that  used  in  the  construction  of  1 
ways.  From  it  an  alabaster  and 
staircase  leads  to  the  show-rooms  on] 
floor.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairway  i 
size  statues  in  white  alabaster  of  ] 
Britannia.  At  the  top  of  the  first  t 
stairs  is  a  landing  which  faces  a  stai: 
window  of  three  lights,  divided  by  , 
piers.  The  architects  of  the  new  prer 
Messrs.  Crickmay  and  Sons. 

Public  Library,  Leeds. — The  Lady  . 
opened  recently  the  new  branch  li 
York-road,  East  Leeds.  The  buildiil 
frontage  of  100  ft.  to  York-road,  . 
library  portion  is  entered  from  that  < 
fare  through  an  entrance  hall  and  v 
The  exterior  is  faced  with  Accringtoi 
bricks,  with  Morley  stone  dressings,  , 
ment  to  the  main  entrance  being  s 
by  two  carved  figures.  In  the  pane 
the  vestibule  windows  are  carved  stora 
bearing  the  names  of  Chaucer.  Shaij 
Milton,  and  Macaulay.  The  lending! 
news-room,  and  ladies’  rcading-roomj 
the  ground  floor,  while  a  juvenile  a 
room  is  provided  on  the  first  floor.  1 
with  an  ornamental  cupola  surmoil 
juvenile  entrance  and  contains  ani 
fan.  The  floors  are  of  fireproof  coni 
paved  with  maple  blocks.  The  entrn 
paved  with  marble  mosaic  contall 
design  of  the  Leeds  City  Arms.  TH 
ing  is  heated  throughout  by  hot  watt 
low-pressure  system  and  is  lighted  ele 
Mr.  H.  Ascough  Chapman,  of  Leed 
architect,  his  design  and  plans  hav. 
awarded  the  first  premium  in  connex 
th©  public  competition  in  which  Mr.  t 
Stoke6,  of  Westminster,  acted  as  ; 
The  whole  scheme  has  cost  over  20.0. 
contractors  for  the  various  works  (wh 
been  carried  out  under  the  super* 
the  architect  and  the  clerk  of  wor 
F.  W.  Mclnnes)  were  as  follows: — 1 
Rhodes,  bricklayer  and  mason ;  M* 
Mawson,  joiner;  Messrs.  Pickle;* 
slaters ;  Mr.  Geo.  Thompson,  plumli 
Thos.  Moore,  plasterer ;  Messrs.  Peri 
Co.,  ironfounders ;,  Messrs.  Roylal 
Horsman,  painters;  Mr.  Dixon  Powm 
ing;  Messrs.  Wallis  and  Watson, r 
lighting;  Mr.  Alfred  Whitehead,; 
work ;  and  Messrs.  T.  Hirst  and  S 
niture  and  fittings. 

Consumption  Hospital,  Liverpci 
work  of  rebuilding  the  consumption) 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  i: 
finished,  and  the  building  will  si 
opened.  The  old  house  belonging 
hospital  at  the  corner  of  Roscoe-st; 
Mount  Pleasant  has  been  overhan 
brought  pretty  well  up  to  date  intern 
a  new  block  has  been  built,  whichc 
from  the  corner  of  Rodney-streete 
east  gable  of  the  old  house  mention: 
building,  which  is  fireproof  throug 
lighted  with  electricity.  It  is  in  tv 
one  for  patients  and  the  other  for  adi 
tive  purposes.  There  is  accommoda 
fifteen  males  and  fifteen  females, 
patients’  department  will  retain  its  ; 
the  old  block,  which  has  been  s 
altered  and  modernised.  On  the  gror 
of  the  main  building  are  a  day-room  fol 
a  day-room  and  smoke-room  for  mei 
dining-room.  All  these  rooms  have  i 
aspect.  Besides  these  there  are  on  1 
floor  doctors’  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.  <| 
first  floor  are  two  dormitories  and  h  1 
rooms  leading  on  to  a  flat  roof,  on  r1 
a  cot  may  be  wheeled  in  the  open  a 
nurses’  duty-room  is  placed  on  tl  i 
The  second  floor  contains  eight  moi 
sleeping-rooms,  from  nearly  all  of  wh; 
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communication  with  the  airing  flats. 
Iministrative  block  provides  apart- 
1  sleeping  and  otherwise,  for  seven 
as  well  aa  the  servants’  room, 
ihs  are  ranged  round  the  building. 
Hire  structure  is  of  terra-cotta  and 
ton  brides.  Messrs.  Grayson  and  Ould 
1  architects. 

|sed  Addition  to  Woodbridge  Hospi- 
Jildford. — Dr.  S.  Monckton  Copeman, 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
1  at  the  Guildford  Rural  District 
Offices,  on  the  6th  inst.,  to  inquire 
le  application  by  the  Guildford, 
ing,  and  Woking  Joint  Hospital 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
to  borrow  3,650£.  for  extension  of 
ifectious  disease  hospital  at  Wood- 
Mr.  E.  L.  Lunn,  the  architect,  said 
posed  additional  buildings  comprised 
scarlet  fever  pavilion,  having  two 
ach  with  ten  beds,  two  single-bedded 
a  nurses’  duty-room,  and  a  sanitary 
at  either  end.  The  addition  to 
^  would  provide  for  a  new  scullery, 
the  first  floor  three  nurses’  bedrooms, 
;ore  over  the  kitchen.  With  reference 
c  D,  the  existing  ambulance  shed  was 
tartly  converted  into  a  stall  for  a 
ind  the  remainder  thrown  into  the 
room.  A  van  shed  would  be  added  at 
end,  so  that  the  stabling  would  now 
odate  two  horses,  the  ambulance,  the 
;ing-van,  and  would  give  sufficient 
3  store  and  clean  the  harness.  The 
■r  having  suggested  an  alteration  in 
tion  of  the  baths  among  one  or  two 
alterations,  the  inquiry  closed. 
ions  to  the  Stanley  Hospital,  Liver - 
'he  new  operating  theatre  and 
l  out-patient  department  of  this 
were  recently  opened  by  the  Countess 
y.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
afe  finished  in  Parian  cement  on  a 
1  cement  ground.  The  basins  and 
\re  supplied  by  Twyfords  and  Shanks, 
fitted  throughout  with  knee-action 
rhe  pavement  is  terrazzo.  The  heat- 
on  the  low-pressure  system.  The 
on  is  by  direct  inlets  and  a  large 
shaft,  the  latter  being  worked  by  an 
fan.  The  extension  to  the  out- 
department  consists  of  a  surgeon’s  con- 
00m,  two  dressing-rooms  (male  and 
and  a  theatre  for  minor  operations, 
0  adjoining  recovery-rooms.  The  con- 
for  the  extension  were  Messrs.  James 
ion  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Joshua  Henshaw 
being  the  contractors  for  the  operating 
Mr.  Alfred  Culshaw  was  th®  archi- 
both  buildings. 

Sed  Alterations  at  the  Victoria 
:  Birmingham. — The  question  of  in- 
I  the  accommodation  at  the  Victoria 
for  the  magistrates’  clerks  and  the 
tin  their  department  was  brought  be- 

I  Watch  Committee  at  their  last  meet- 

II  on  the  19th  inst.  a  sub-committee 
id  to  inquire  into  the  matter  made  an 
»n  of  the  building  in  company  with 
ii tecta,  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  In- 
fll,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in 
ly  additional  provision  can  be  made 
I  unduly  interfering  with  the  archi- 
character  of  the  interior. 

il  Offices,  Abep.carn. — The  new 
f  the  Abercarn  District  Council  were 
>n  the  17th  inst.  The  premises,  which 
en  erected  at  a  cost  of  1,5001.,  are 
g  to  designs  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  J. 
9,  and  were  erected  by  Messrs.  D.  W. 

9  and  Co.,  Newport.  The  first  floor 
collector  and  assistant-overseer’s 
lerk’s  office,  and  caretaker’s  apart- 
two  bedrooms,  and  dining-room.  A 
ade  station  has  been  erected  at  the 
is  intended  to  erect  workshops  and 
ouso  also.  The  second  story  consists 
eer  and  surveyor’s  office,  with  a  draw- 
1  at  the  back,  and  sanitary  inspector’s 
id  a  members’  retiring-room. 

Baths,  Leeds.— The  new  baths  which 
eds  Corporation  have  erected  in 
were  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  The 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Broad- 
I  Calverley-lane,  and  has  cost  10,600£. 
litect  was  Mr.  J.  Lane  Fox. 

- .  ♦  ♦ - 

GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
w,  St.  Saviour’s,  Walton-streht.— A 
incd-glass  window  has  been  put  up 
aviour’s,  Walton-street,  Sloane-street. 
ndow  consists  of  five  lights,  with 
i  tracery  above.  The  centre  light 
Dur  Lord  with  the  right  hand  raised 
ng,  the  left  holding  the  orb.  Seated 
iches  in  the  shafting  are  four  figures 
Svangelists  and  the  four  Doctors  of 
•ch.  The  other  lights  are  fitted  with 
jures  of  St.  George,  St.  Paul,  Isaiah, 
Augustine  of  Canterbury.  All  the 


figures  stand  under  canopies  of  XVth  century 
tabernacle  work.  The  tracery  contains 
emblems  of  the  Evangelists  in  four  of  the 
openings,  I.H.C.  and  X.P.C.  in  two  others, 
angels  holding  scrolls  in  three  others,  and 
cherubs  in  the  smaller  openings.  The  work 
is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Clifton,  and  will  be  dedicated  on  the  Harvest 
Festival,  October  30. 

Memorial  Window,  Belfast.— A  stained- 
glass  memorial  window  was  recently  unveiled 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Free  Church,  Millfield.  The 
window  consists  of  two  lights,  separated  by  a 
shaft  of  masonry,  and  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Roberts. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 
Electric  Power  Stations. — The  electrical 
equipment  of  the  large  power-house  in  Lot’s- 
road,  Chelsea,  belonging  to  the  Underground 
Electric  Railways  Company,  of  London,  is 
now  fast  approaching  completion,  and  in  a 
few  months  it  will  be  supplying  the  power  re¬ 
quired  to  work  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway.  It  is  the  largest  power-station  in 
Britain,  and  it  will  supply  the  power  for 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Piccadilly  and 
Brompton,  the  Baker-street  and  Waterloo,  the 
Charing  Cross  and  Hampstead,  and  the 
Edgware  and  Watford  Electric  Railways.  The 
electrical  design  of  the  station  is  similar  in 
its  main  features  to  that  of  the  Carville  power 
station  of  the  Newcastle  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  and  to  several  power  stations  in 
America.  The  power  is  transmitted  at  a 
pressure  of  11,000  volts  by  three-core 
lead-covered  cables,  which  are  in  some  cases 
heavily  armoured  with  galvanised  iron  wire, 
to  the  distributing-stations.  There  are  eight 
three-phase  a/ltePnators,  each  of  which  is 
directly  coupled  to  an  8,000  h.-p.  Westing- 
house-Parsons  turbine.  These  machines  can 
be  run  on  an  overload  of  50  per  cent,  safely 
for  two  hours.  It  is  stated  that  the  “  neutral  ” 
point  of  the  winding  of  the  armature  of  each 
of  the  alternators  will  be  connected  to  earth 
through  a  resistance  60  that  the  current  flow¬ 
ing  to  earth  can  never  be  greater  than  1,000 
amperes.  Wo  suppose  that  this  is  done  as  a 
compromise  between  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  the  employes  and  safeguarding  the  gas  and 
water  mains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cur¬ 
rents  flowing  between  the  neutral  points  of 
three-phase  systems  are  often  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude,  and  the  damage  done  bv 
the  electrolytic  corrosion  produced  by  alter 
nating  currents  is  sometimes  serious.  When 
the  station  is  working,  therefore,  it  will  be 
important  to  record  the  magnitudes  of  these 
currents.  The  boilers,  sixty-four  of  whioh  are 
already  in  position,  aro  arranged  on  two 
floors,  and  the  stoking  will  all  be  done  auto¬ 
matically.  From  tlie  engineering  point  of 
view  the  situation  is  ideal,  as  the  station  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  Chelsea  Creek,  a  1  • 
on  the  other  by  the  Thames.  The  coal  can 
thus  be  brought  by  barges,  making  the  com¬ 
pany  independent  of  the  railways,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  water  required  bv 
the  surface  condensers  can  be  got  from  the 
Thames.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe  required 
for  the  circulating  water  is  66  in.  The  coal 
handling,  stoking,  and  ash  removing  plant  is 
almost  entirely  automatic,  and  as  800  tons  of 
coal  daily  will  be  required  when  the  station 
is  fully  loaded,  the  coal  bunkers  have  been 
made  sufficiently  large  to  store  15,000  tons. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  Conseil  Superieur  des  Beaux- 
Arts  has  furnished  the  Government  with  a 
list  of  artists  from  whom  to  select  a  successor 
to  the  late  Joseph  Blanc  as  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  the  Ecolo  des  Beaux-Arts.  The 
choice,  it  is  expected,  will  fall  on  M.  Raphael 

Collin. - The  new  buildings  of  the  Ecole 

Speciale  d’Architecture,  No.  254,  Boulevard 

Raspail,  have  just  been  opened. - Five 

architects,  MM.  Bossard,  Coutan,  Camille 
Lefevre,  Gabriel  Ferraud,  and  Henri  Ebrard, 
have  been  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Chenavard  Prize  for  1904-5. - 

The  new  church  intended  to  replace,  as  a 
place  of  worship,  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Pierre  at  Montmartre,  has  just  been  opened. 
The  church,  which  is  situated  in  the  Rue  des 
Abbesses,  has  been  entirely  built  in  armoured 
oement.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Baudot,  In- 
specteur-General  des  Edifices  Diooesains,  and 
has  been  carried  out  for  the  sum  of  450, GOO 

francs.- - An  art  exhibition  is  to  be  opened 

at  Albi  on  November  6,  to  remain  open  till 
December  4.  The  special  exhibition  of  the 
artists  of  the  Gironde  will  take  place  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December.  The 
Thirteenth  International  Art  Exhibition  at 
Monte  Carlo  will  be  held  from  January  to 

April  next  year. - M.  Lucien  Magne.  In- 

specteur-General  dos  Monuments  Historiques, 
has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  work  at 


the  church  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  at  Montmartre, 

as  successor  to  M.  Rauline. - The  death  is 

announoed,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  of  M. 
Le  Couteur,  architect,  of  Saint  Lo. 

Switzerland. — The  new  Botanical  Museum 
at  Geneva,  designed  by  Herr  Juvet,  was 

opened  last  month. - The  Orphanage  at 

Lucerne,  which  was  partially  burned  in  May, 
1903,  has  been  rebuilt  and  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Muller. 

- - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  Linolite  Company  have  removed  their 
offices  from  47  to  25,  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster. 

Building  By-laws.— The  Chailey  Rural 
Council  again  refused,  on  the  21st  inst.,  to 
pass  the  plans  of  a  model  workman’s  cottage 
at  Barcombe,  drawn  by  Mr.  Justice  Grantham. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  he  had  made  certain  additions  to  the 
original  plans,  but  the  Council  contends  that 
they  are  still  unintelligible,  and  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  by-laws.  The  Plans  Committee  is 
considering  the  advisability  of  asking  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  modify  the  by¬ 
laws  so  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  rural 
districts. 

Yorkshire  Building  Trade  Employers’ 
Federation. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Build¬ 
ing  Trade  Employers  was  held  at  Hull  on  the 
20th  inst.  Mr.  E.  Good,  Hull,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair,  and,  after  the  business  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  Mayor  of  Hull  (Alderman 
Jarman),  at  the  request  of  Councillor  Forsdike, 
Sheffield,  plaoed  round  the  neck  of  the 
President  a  gold  chain,  which  henceforth  is 
to  form  the  badge  of  that  office.  Each  link 
of  the  chain  is  a  gift  from  a  past  president, 
while  the  medallion  has  been  presented  by  the 
President  himself.  The  Mayor  congratulated 
the  Federation  upon  the  high  position  it  had 
attained,  and  he  appealed  to  the  members  to 
miss  no  opportunity  of  relieving  distress 
among  the  skilled  operatives  in  the  building 
trades,  suggesting  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  labour  oould  bo  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  by  giving  men,  say,  four  days’  work 
a  week  whore  they  could  not  be  given  six. 

Effect  of  Silver  Stain  on  Glass.— In  re¬ 
ference  to  the  designs  for  stained  glass  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  issue  of  tho  8th  inst.,  Mr. 
Horace  Wooller,  the  author  of  the  design, 
writes  that  the  words  at  the  close  of  our 
description  as  to  experiments  with  silver  stain 
and  its  application  in  the  production  of  white 
and  ooloured  glasses  “  did  not  exactly  repre¬ 
sent  his  meaning ;  the  words  should  rather 
have  been  silver  stain  and  its  application  to 
various  white  and  coloured  glasses.  He 
adds;— “The  experiments  were  in  connexion 
with  the  varying  intensity  of  colour  that  could 
be  produced  by  varying  the  amount  of  yellow 
stain  on  a  soft  white  glass  such  as  *  double- 
rolled.  Also  with  the  possibilities  of  stain¬ 
ing  flashed  blue  and  flashed  ruby  glass,  por¬ 
tions  of  which  have  been  exposed  to  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid.” 

Grey  Friars,  Lincoln.-- Messrs.  W.  Watkins 
and  Son,  of  Linooln,  have  been  appointed 
architects  to  carry  out,  at  a  cost  of  about 
2  00W.,  a  restoration  of  Grey  Friars,  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation.  The  building  consists  of 
a  large  oblong  structure,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Broad-gate.  The  lower  story,  now 
lying  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  has  a  groined  vault  supported  by 
eight  octagonal  columns,  with  plain  bases  and 
capitals.  A  curious  covered  staircase,  of 
wood,  gives  aocess  from  without  to  the  upper 
story,  which  has  a  mullioned  window  at  the 
^aSV°n  •  a  oovefl.  exiling  of  wood. worked 
in  herring-bone  fashion ;  a  small  room  at 
the  west  end  serves  for  the  school  library. 
The  windows  along  the  south  side  are  inter¬ 
spaced  with  the  wall  buttresses.  The  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Friars  were  established  in  Broad- 
gate  by  William  de  Beningworth  in  the 
first  half  of  the  XIHth  century.  The 
riary  chapel — being  the  building  we  men- 
ti°n  was  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  on 
December  18,  1574,  by  Robert  Monson,  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  and  until  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  buildings  in  Lindum-terrace, 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  Watkins,  was  used  for 
purpose®  of  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
founded  in  1583.  In  1883  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  made  a  scheme  for  administering 
the  endowments  on  behalf  of  the  Lincoln 
Grammar  School  and  the  Middle  School, 
whereupon  the  Middle  School,  for  day  scholars 
only,  was  established  at  Grev  Friars. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildings.  Guildford. 
—At  the  meeting  of  the  Urban  Council  held 
on  the  12th  inst.  the  Surveyor  (Mr.  Woold¬ 
ridge)  submitted  a  written  report  upon  the 
plans  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  erection 
of  municipal  buildings,  which  are  to  be  of  red 
brick,  with  white  stone  facings.  This  report 
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stated  that  the  amount  of  5,000Z.  is  fixed  as 
the  cost  of  the  building.  On  the  ground  floor 
accommodation  is  provided  for  the  clerk, 
surveyor,  and  overseers.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  sanitary  inspector’s  office,  committee-room, 
waiting-room,  cloak-room,  and  Council-room, 
the  last-named  being  placed  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  to  obviate  any  inconvenience 
which  might  be  caused  by  the  railway.  Pro¬ 
vision  has  also  been  made  for  utilising  the 
space  in  the  roof,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  can  be  made  available  for  many 
purposes.  The  details  of  the  accommodation 
are  as  follow :  — Basement  floor,  7  ft.  6  in. 
high — store-room,  21  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.  9  in.  ; 
other  rooms,  17  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.,  and  16  ft. 
by  11  ft.  ;  coal  cellar,  13  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and 
store  for  cycles,  etc.,  approached  from  out¬ 
side,  11  ft.  by  6  ft.  Ground  floor,  11  ft.  high — 
entrance  hall,  16  ft.  by  7  ft.  6  in.  ;  overseer’s 
office,  18  ft.  by  18  ft.  ;  clerks’  general  offioe, 
22  ft.  by  18  ft. ;  clerk’s  private  office,  17  ft. 
by  16  ft.  9  in. ;  surveyor’s  general  and  draw¬ 
ing  offioe,  24  ft.  by  16  ft.  6  in. ;  surveyor’s 
private  offioe,  17  ft.  by  15  ft.  6  in.  ;  sample 
and  store  rooms,  lavatory,  and  pay  offioe,  the 
last-named  adjoining  the  surveyor’s  office, 
and  approached  from  the  store-yard  at  th<' 
rear  of  the  building.  First  floor — Council 
chamber,  39  ft.  6  in.  by  30  ft.  by  12  ft.  high  ; 
committee-room,  21  ft.  by  18  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in. 
high ;  sanitary  inspector’s  office,  18  ft.  by 
18  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in.  high ;  cloak-room,  18  ft. 
6  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in. ;  lavatory,  etc.  The  re¬ 
port  and  plans  were  approved. 

Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  Kensington. — 
On  the  19th  inst.  Prinoees  Louise  unveiled  a 
column  which  has  been  erected  in  the  open 
space  in  Kensington  High-street,  opposite 
St.  Mary  Abbot’s  Church,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Kensington  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Queen.  The  monument  consists  of  a  ourved 
pedestal,  8  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  in  fine  axed 
Oorrennie  granite.  Affixed  on  the  principal 
face  is  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  an  inscription. 
The  pedestal,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
wreath  of  olive  leaves,  supports  a  eolumn 
22  ft.  9  in.  in  height,  composed  of  a  base, 
annulet,  and  cap  of  white  Pentelicus  marble, 
the  intermediate  shafts  being  in  polished  red 
Corrennie  granite.  The  annulet  in  the  centre 
of  the  column  has  carved  on  it  a  portrait 
bust  of  the  late  Queen,  and  is  connected  with 
the  oolumn  by  a  band  of  ornament  encircling 
the  words,  “  Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress.” 
The  capital  is  a  variation  of  that  of  the  Ionic 
order,  carved  in  large  angle  volutes  and  sur¬ 
rounded  above  the  necking  with  a  band  of 
acanthus  leaves.  This  cap,  which  is  3  ft.  3  in. 
square,  is  carved  out  of  one  block  of  Greek 
marble.  On  the  square  abacus  stands  a 
bronze  terminal  containing  a  vase  and  flame 
in  red  polished  granite,  the  flame  being 
gilded.  The  total  height  of  the  memorial  is 
35  ft.  9  in.  above  the  street  refuge  on  which 
it  stands.  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  architect, 
designed  the  monument. 

New  Altar,  St.  Edmund’s  Church,  Miles 
Platting,  Lancashire. — A  new  high  altar  is 
being  erected  in  this  church,  and  will  shortly 
be  unveiled.  The  whole  work,  including 
deoorating  and  oak  flooring  of  the  sanctuary, 
is  being  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  Gunson,  of  Messrs.  Telford,  Gunson,  and 
Sons,  architects,  of  Manchester,  and  will  cost 
about  900£. 

The  Law  as  to  Combined  Drainage. — In  a 
report  circulated  on  Monday,  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  Battersea  stated  that 
in  June,  1903,  a  deputation  from  the  several 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  waited  upon 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  presented  a  memorial  praying  that  the 
Government  would  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  combined  drainage. 
Mr.  Long  would  not,  however,  make  any 
definite  promise  with  regard  to  legislation, 
but  promised  to  give  his  careful  and  earnest 
consideration  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
LTp  to  the  present  no  action  appeared  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Government,  and  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  was  important 
that  the  matter  should  be  reopened  before 
Parliament  reassembled,  it  had  been  decided 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  receive  a  further  deputation  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  ask  the  several  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  Councils  to  each  appoint 
three  delegates  to  form,  with  the  London 
Members  of  Parliament,  such  deputation. 

Discovery  at  Peterborough  Cathedral. — A 
discovery  has  been  made  in  the  precincts  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral.  In  the  passage  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  cloisters  to  the  old  monastio 
kitchens  a  number  of  arches  have  for  many 
years  remained  bricked  up.  One  of  these  was 
opened  this  week,  and  was  found  to  contain 
a  complete  window  with  late  Gothic  tracerv. 
The  window  measures  10  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft. 
9^  in.  The  sill  of  the  window  is  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  present  path.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  door  leading  to  the  old 


kitchens,  part  of  which  remains  intact  in  the 
Palace  gardens,  is  much  smaller  on  the  out¬ 
side  than  on  the  inside,  seems  to  show  that 
the  surface  of  ground  has  risen  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
since  the  passage  was  patrolled  by  monks. 
There  are,  it  is  believed,  several  similar 
windows  in  the  adjacent  arches,  which  are 
at  present  blocked  up. 

Northampton  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion.— The  annual  dinner  of  the  Northampton 
Master  Builders’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Northampton,  recently,  the 
President,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hanwell,  presiding. 
The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured,  Mr.  T.  Ashdowne  proposed  “  The 
Mayor,  Magistrates,  and  Members  of  the 
Corporation,”  coupled  with  the  names  of 
Councillor  Henry  Martin,  J.P.,  Councillor  H. 
Green,  Councillor  T.  L.  Wright,  Councillor 
R.  Finnegan,  and  Councillor  J.  Porteous,  all  of 
whom  replied.  Councillor  Henry  Green  pro¬ 
posed  “  The  Architects,”  and  in  so  doing  said 
that  we  had  heard  a  lot?  about  people  going  from 
our  towns  back  to  the  land,  but  how  could 
they  go?  There  were  no  houses  for  them  to 
live  in.  Under  the  present  restrictions  the 
builders  could  not  build  houses  in  the 
country  which  they  would  be  able  to  let  at 
a  moderate  rent,  so  it  was  no  good  talking  of 
people  going  back  to  the  land.— Mr.  W.  Hull, 
in  response,  said  that  he  believed  that  very 
shortly  we  should  see  a  change  in  the  build¬ 
ing  restrictions  in  Northampton.  They  had 
many  builders  on  the  Council,  but  no  archi¬ 
tects  to  look  after  them.  Speaking  of  the 
Association,  he  thought  the  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  best,  and  one  which  had 
carefully  looked  after  their  interests.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Ingman,  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  Mr.  R.  Mayor, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Harris  also  replied,  and  the 
last-named  touched  upon  the  difficulties  placed 
in  the  way  of  builders  by  the  by-laws  in  many 
places.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Hull  had  said,  im¬ 
possible  to  build  houses  in  the  country  for 
artisans  which  would  pay  a  fair  return  for 
their  money.  Mr.  Harris  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  present  cutting  of  prices  which  was 
made  necessary  by  the  depression  in  trade. 
He  looked  forward,  however,  to  the  time  when 
a  new  Government  would  be  in  power — not 
necessarily  a  Liberal  Government — and  when 
the  clouds  of  war  had  passed,  for  then  we 
might  expect  a  return  of  the  good  times  which 
we  had  previously  enjoyed. — Mr.  J.  J.  Hart 
proposed  “  The  Northampton  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  In  doing  so  he  said  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  one  which  had  for  its  object  the 
amelioration  of  the  working  classes,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  builders,  and  the  good  of  both. 
The  Association  had  been  in  existence  for 
thirty-six  years.  Mr.  F.  W.  Airs,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  he  had  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  Association.  They  owed  to  him  a  very 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  very  flourishing 
condition  of  th©  Association.  They  had  an 
Association  which  had  a  good  foundation.  It 
had  done  a  very  good  work,  and  so 
long  as  it  existed  the  building  trade  could 
not  help  but  flourish.  In  looking  round  the 
room  he  found  that  with  hardly  one  exception 
most  of  the  builders  present  were  men  who 
had  risen  by  their  own  perseverance  and 
energy  to  the  proud  positions  that  they  occu¬ 
pied  to-day.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Hanwell,  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Hanwell.  in  reply,  said  the 
building  trade  was  an  important  one,  and 
he  could  endorse  the  statement  that  it  was 
for  th©  good  of  all,  particularly  for  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  that  it  was  flourishing.  Speaking 
of  the  by-laws  as  to  building  in  Northampton, 
the  speaker  said  it  did  not  matter  how  big 
the  house  the  architect  was  asked  to  build, 
h©  could  not  build  one  with  better  sanitary 
arrangements  than  those  insisted  upon  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  town  for  all  houses.  Mr. 
Redwood  (Luton)  proposed  “  The  Town  and 
Trade  of  Northampton.”  and  Mr.  George 
Wilkinson  replied.  Mr.  W.  Higgins  proposed 
“  The  Visitors.”  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Wilkinson 
replied.  The  Chairman  proposed  “  Th©  Wel¬ 
lingborough  Builders'  Association,”  and  Mr. 
H.  Newton  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Pound  responded. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Martin  submitted  the  toast  of  “The 
President.”  The  toast  was  received  with 
musical  honours,  and  Mr.  Hanwell  made  a 
brief  response.  Mr.  W.  Heap  proposed  “The 
Vice-President,”  a  toast  which  was  also  re¬ 
ceived  with  musical  honours,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Souster  replied  The  Chairman  proposed 
“The  Secretary,”  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Airs  briefly 
replied. 

Sale  of  Architectural  and  Archeological 
Works. — Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and 
Hodge,  at  their  rooms  in  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  sold  by  auction,  on  October  20-26,  a 
large  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  from 
various  libraries.  Among  the  prices  realised  were 
the  following Ruskin’s  “Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,”  first  edition,  21.  :  “  Architectural 
Sketches  from  the  Continent,”  by  R.  N. 


Shaw,  1872,  100  plates,  “Album  du  G 
with  twenty  etchings,  and  two  other 
12s.  :  P.  F.  Robinson’s  “Rural  Archil 
1836,  ninety-six  plates,  and  T.  F. 
“  Exemplars  of  Tudor  Architecture, 
to  Modern  Habitations,”  1836.  2s.  :  “ 
for  Architectural  Ornaments,  Cane 
Friezes,  Fountains,  Clock  Cases,  etc., 
seven  plates,  beautifully  engraved, 
similar  collection  of  forty-three  plates 
in  old  calf,  with  the  Royal  Arms  of 
on  the  sides,  211.  10s.  :  P.  De  Lorm 
Premier  Tome  de  l’Architecture,”  n 
woodcuts  (Paris,  1568),  10s.  :  “  Les 
Antiques  de  Rome,”  by  A.  D« 
numerous  plates,  Paris,  1682,  7a.  : 
Architettura,”  bv  G.  A.  Rutconi,  n 
woodcuts,  Venetia,  1590.  11s.  :  “ 

Britannicu8,  or  the  British  Architect, 
Campbell,  two  volumes,  numerous 
(1715-17),  10s.:  of  Laboure 

tages,”  by  J.  Wood,  thirty  plates,  1{ 
“  Transactions  of  the  Kent  Archa 
Society,”  fi\jm  1858  to  1892,  6 l.  i 
“  Journal  of  the  British  Archieologic 
ciation,”  1845  to  1887.  51.  3s.  :  anot 
1845  to  1903,  with  indices,  etc.,  51.  ‘ 
Sure  Guide  to  Builders,”  by  B.  ] 
plates  of  doors,  ceilings,  etc.,  1729,  an 
Practical  House  Carpenter,”  by  \\ 
plates  (1799),  and  four  other  volumes,  9 
kin’s  “  Elements  of  Perspective,”  first 
1859,  4s.:  “City  and  Country  Buildi 
Workmen’s  Treasury  of  Design,” 
Langley,  with  numerous  plates  (175 
“  Select  Architecture,”  by  R.  Morr 
fifty  plates  (1757).  3s.  :  “  Monuments 
et  Modernes,  Collection  formant  une 
de  1’Architecture  des  differents  Pe 
toutes  les  Epoques,”  by  J.  Gailhabai 
numerous  plates,  Paris,  1870,  6s.  : 
Architecture.”  a  lecture  for  the  A 
Crafts  Exhibition  Society,”  by  W. 
Kelmscott  Press,  1893,  136.  :  “  Remi 
Secular  and  Domestic  Architecture,” 
G.  G.  Scott,  “  Notes  and  Sketches 
Architect.”  translated  from  Narjoux 
Peto.  1876,  and  “  Materials  of  Consti 
by  W.  C.  Unwin,  1880,  3s.  :  “  Gloi 
Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Itali 
Gothic  Architecture,”  by  J.  H.  Park 

I, 700  woodcuts,  three  volumes,  fifth  1 

1850.  11.  17s.  :  “  Some  Account  of 

Architecture  in  Spain,”  by  G.  E.  Str< 
numerous  illustrations,  second  editio 
21.  6s.:  “The  Churches  of  London,” 
Godwin  and  J.  Britton,  with  numeroi 
trations  after  Mackenzie  and  Billinf 
and  “  Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  1 
land,”  parts  I.  and  II.,  with  n 
engravings,  1861,  11s.  :  “  Lectures  on  i 
and  Development  of  Mediteval  Archil 
bv  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  two  volumes,  w" 
trations,  1879,  and  “  Gothic  Architect! 
T.  Rickman,  sixth  edition,  with  com: 
additions,  by  J.  H.  Parker,  numeroi 
trations,  1862,  3 1.  2s.  :  “  Exemplars  o 
Architecture.  Adapted  to  Modern 
tions.”  by  T.  F.  Hunt,  with  plgtes,  1 
“Examples  for  Builders,  Carpentet 
Joiners,”  with  fifty  plates,  1857,  Is.  ; 
les’s  “  Architectural  and  Pict-uresqui 
trations  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  i 
and  Wales,”  numerous  plates,  1836 
Winkles’s  “French  Cathedrals.”  n 
plates  and  plans,  1836.  13s.  :  “  Eoclt 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  with  Essayi 
Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Tow 
G.  Petrie,  numerous  illustrations,  vo 
(1845),  11.  14s.  :  “  Dimensions,  Plans 
tions.  and  Sections  of  the  Parochial  ( 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.”  bv  John  1 
with  sixty  large  plates  (1848-9),  5s.  :  : 
Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details  1 
Alhambra,  from  Drawings  by  Jules  ’ 
bv  Owen  Jones,  numerous  large  and  1 
plates,  chiefly  in  colours,  heighten^: 
gold,  with  a  complete  translation'! 
Arabic  inscriptions,  etc.  (1842-5).  81.  . 
“The  Ancient  Architecture  of  Engla! 

J.  Carter,  with  notes  by  John 
numerous  large  and  fine  plates  (1881 
Ruskin’s  “  Examples  of  the  Architet 
Venice.  Selected  and  Drawn  to  Mcasti 
the  Edifices,”  India  proofs  of  the  lal 
beautiful  plates,  with  descriptions  in 
folio  (Orpington,  1887),  18s.  :  “  The  - 
man  and  Cabinet-maker’s  Director. 
Collection  of  Useful  and  Elegant  D©: 
Household  Furniture  in  Gothic,  Chin-i 
Modern  Taste,”  by  T.  Chippendai 
edition.  160  fine,  plates  (1754).  9?.  Thf 
given  for  some  of  the  old  standard  wor 
extraordinarily  low,  and  would  leadi 
suppose  that  the  auctioneers  had  1 
ceeded  in  collecting  the  right  kind  o 
for  such  a  sale.  The  idea  of  a  copy  y 
habaud’s  fine  work  going  for  6e.  seemsi 
unless  we  suppose  that  there  were  no  a 
present. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officet 
Local  Government  Board  has  sas 
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intments  as  follows: — Bermondsey,  M- 
lines  as  sanitary  inspector  in  the  place  of 
W  Williams;  Islington,  Mr.  G.  J.  Bridel 
nitary  inspector. 

e  Sanitary  Institute.— The  King  has 
irred  the  title  of  “Royal”  upon  this 
rtant  and  valuable  institution,  which  will 
sforth  be  known  as  “  The  Royal  Sanitary 
tute.” — At  an  examination  in  Practical 
tary  Science,  held  in  Nottingham  on 
ber  21  and  22,  1904,  two  candidates  pre- 
id  themselves,  and  of  these  Mr.  James 
nail  (Manchester),  was  granted  a  certifi- 

ilding  and  Surveying  Works,  Sheffield. 
\  C.  F.  Wike,  M.Inst.C.E.,  issued,  on  the 
inst.,  his  annual  report  as  Sheffield  City 
eyor.  The  expenditure  in  his  department 
year  (March,  1903  to  March,  1904)  was 
77/.,  as  compared  with  139,266/.  in  1897. 
highways  cost  245,708/.,  against  239,915/.  ; 
sewers  46,545/.,  against  36,923/.  ;  the 
ge  works  11,536/.,  against  11,505/.,  and 
>  was  expended  on  account  of  the  Tram- 
Committee.  in  special  highway  track 
:,  25,438/.,  against  32,602/.,  In  addition, 
51.  was  spent  on  private  street  work,  in- 
ve  of  the  amount  spent  on  reconstruc- 
of  defective  sewers  at  the  ratepayers’ 
nse.  The  laying  of  brick  or  pipe  sewers 
ilace  of  the  old  rubble  sewers  is  being 
ed  on  as  quickly  as  the  amount  granted 
he  department  will  allow,  and  nearly 
i  miles  of  sewer  were  oonverted  during 
year.  The  length  of  carriage-way  paved 
ng  the  year  is  37'31  miles,  and  of  foot- 
s  kerbed  1317  miles,  and  footpaths 

red  and  asphalted,  18'32  miles;  the  total 
lated  cost  of  this  work  being  180,387/. 
he  sewerage  department,  twelve  miles  of 
rs  have  been  completed  during  the  year, 
rhich  four  miles  were  in  connexion  with 
ite  streot  works.  The  total  estimated 
of  this  new  sewerage  work  was  34,566/.  In 
streets,  twelve  miles  of  sewers  have  been 
led  or  flushed,  at  a  cost  of  2.546/.  ;  and 
m  firms  have  been  reported  for  sending 
wator  or  steam  into  the  sewers.  At  the 
ge  works  6,498,534,000  gallons  of  sewage 
1  boon  treated,  of  which  quantity 
180,000  gallons  were  treated  by  bactorio- 
:al  processes,  and  the  rest  by  lime  precipi- 
>n.  Over  53,000  tons  of  sludge  have  been 
to  Kilnhurst.  The  purification  obtained 
he  lime  process  has  maintained  the  stan- 
of  previous  yeans,  but  the  difficulties  pro- 
d  bv  trade  wastes  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
se,  these  wastes  causing  much  trouble  and 
nse  in  treatment.  In  biological  treat- 

b  the  experimental  work  of  the  past  years 
been  continued,  with  enoouraginj?  rosults, 
the  larg©  settling  tank  and  single-con- 
beds  constructed  two  years  ago  have 
:ed  satisfactorily.  Sohomes  have  now 

prepared  for  the  bacteriological  treat- 
t  of  the  whole  of  the  Sheffield  sewage, 
s,  sections,  and  estimates  having  been  got 
The  estimated  cost  of  a  scheme,  in- 
ing  sixty  contact  bods  of  i  acre  each 
sixteen  storm  beds  of  1  acre  each,  with 
s,  conduits,  roadway,  bridge  over  the 
:  Don,  etc.,  is  270,000/.,  but  the  Local 
jrnment  Board  inquiry  has  not  yet  been 
In  the  architectural  department  the 
1  important  works  completed,  or  in  course 
■ection,  during  the  year  are  the  Park  baths 
library  (18,600/.),  Crofts  dwellings,  Area 
1  (28,000/.),  Penistone-road  destructor 

00/.V  and  Qucen’s-road  car-shed  extension 
30/.).  In  the  building  department  2,338 
es  shown  on  plans  were  approved,  an  in- 
3e  of  4£  per  cent,  over  the  number  in 
1903.  Other  buildings  sanctioned,  894,  in- 
ad  churches,  chapels,  schools,  hotels, 
:s,  saloshops,  additions  to  works,  stables, 
heds.  stores,  etc.  During  the  twelve 
bhs  2,051  new  houses  were  certified  for 
pation,  which  number  is  328,  or  14  per 
,  fewer  than  the  average  number  of  new 
es  oertified  in  each  of  the  preoeding  five 
3.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the 
ided  city  is  believed  to  be  94.385.  For 
rramways  Committee  the  City  Surveyor’s 
irtmenthas  laid  two  miles  one  furlong  of  new 
ile  track,  and  three  furlongs  of  new  single 
c  during  the  twelve  months,  and  in  addi- 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  renewal 

anish  Trade  Marks. — The  notable  ex¬ 
ion  of  industrial  enterprise  which  has 
loped  in  Spain  during  the  last  few  years 
not  unnaturally  led  native  traders  and 
ufacturers  to  adopt  measures  to  adver- 
their  special  class  of  merchandise,  and  to 
new  fields  of  enterprise  to  meet  the  fast¬ 
ring  competition.  One  of  the  effects  of 
movement  has  been  largely  to  increase 
demand  for  Trade  Mark  registration, 
h,  however,  is  not  confined  to  native 
is,  but  is  extended  to  the  pilfer- 
of  well-known  foreign  marks, _  to  the 
-us  detriment  of  foreign  trade  in  Spain. 


These  applications  are  in  many  cases  successful, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  legitimate  owners 
have  neglected  to  secure  prior  protection, 
either  by  registering  their  mark  direct  in 
Spain  or  by  iiSAirg  it  registered  in  Berne 
under  the  terms  of  the  International  Con¬ 
vention.  The  only  means  of  counteracting  this 
illicit  practice,  which  is  prejudicial  to  British 
trade,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  other  countries 
on  the  Continent,  is  to  effect  timely  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  marks  in  the  countries  in  which 
British  goods  are  imported. 


Xegal. 

BRISTOL  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  in  re  an  arbitration  between 
Shepherd  and  Smart  came  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Lords  Justices  Stirling  and  Mathew,  on  the 
25th  inst..  on  the  appeal  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smart 
against  a  judgment  of  a  Divisional  Court,  con¬ 
st-ting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justioe,  and  Justices 
Wills  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Foote,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Weatherley 
appeared  for  the  appellant ;  and  Mr.  Clavell 
Salter,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Macnaughton  for  th- 
respondent. 

Mr.  Foote  said  that  this  was  an  application 
to  set  aside  part  of  an  award.  The  Divisional 
Court  refused  to  affirm  part  of  the  award, 
but  as  to  the  other  part  they  declined  to 
interfere,  and  it  was  with  regard  to  the  latter 
part  that  Mr.  Smart  was  now  appealing.  The 
point  raised  was  a  short  one,  and  turned  upon 
ihe  construction  of  the  contract  between  the 
parties.  It  was  a  building  contract,  Mr. 
Shepherd  being  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Smart 
the  building  owner.  Th©  contract  related  to 
th©  alteration  of  certain  premises  in  Bristol 
belonging  to  Mr.  Smart.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  work  three  points  of  dispute  arose.  One 
was  as  to  th©  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
builder’s  account  for  omissions.  The  builder 
had  sent  in  a  claim  for  extras.  The  architect 
had  examined  it  and  settled  it  at  his  prices. 
He  allowed  the  extras,  and  made  out  the  cer¬ 
tificate  for  th©  amount  of  the  omissions  at  the 
sam©  prioos  as  the  builder  had  charged  for  the 
extras.  The  amount  allowed  by  the  architcc’ 
tor  omissions  was  150/.  The  builder  claimed 
that  that,  and  the  two  other  disputes,  should 
be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  although  the 
building  owner  contended  that  there  was 
nothing  to  refer,  the  matter  went  to 
arbitration.  The  arbitrator  reduced  the 
150/.  allowed  by  the  architect  for  omis¬ 
sions  to  119/.,  and  that  sum  of  31/. 
carried  with  it  the  whole  cost  of  th©  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  prevented 
the  building  owner  getting  his  costs  in  the 
Divisional  Court.  That  was  the  main  dispute, 
and  the  only  real  dispute  before  their  lordships. 
The  second  dispute  aros©  through  th©  builder 
contending  that  there  wa6  a  contract  to  give 
him  undisturbed  possession  of  the  premises 
while  h©  did  the  work,  and  the  arbitrator 
found  such  a  contract,  and  gav©  him  .9oZ. 
damages  on  that  head,  but  th©  Divisional 
Court  set  that  aside,  and  there  was  no  appeal 
on  that  point.  The  third  head  of  dispute  was 
as  to  some  bits  of  lead — cistern  heads — valued 
a  I,  21.  10s.,  and  there  was  a  question  whether 
the  builder  was  entitled  by  custom  to  take 
them,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  occupying 
the  time  of  the  Court  about  that  matter. 
Therefore,  the  only  point  was,  whether,  under 
this  contract,  the  architect’s  decision  was  final 
as  to  the  amount  to  be  deducted  for  omissions, 
or  whether  the  builder  was  entitled  to  go  to 
arbitration  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Clavell  Salter,  having  supported  the 
decision  of  th©  Divisional  Court,  their  lord- 
ships  held  that  on  th©  true  construction  of 
the  contract  the  decision  of  the  architect  on 
the  question  in  dispute  was  final,  and  that  the 
matter  was  not  one  for  arbitration.  The 
award  of  the  arbitrator  was  therefore  set 
aside,  and  the  appeal  allowed,  with  costs. 


BLOOMSBURY  ANCIENT  LIGHT 
DISPUTE. 

Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  in  the  Chancery 
Division,  on  the  25th  inst.,  concluded  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  case  of  Eason  v.  the  Syndicate  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  The  hearing  of  the 
action  was  commenced  in  July  last,  and 
adjourned  over  the  long  vacation. 

This  was  an  action  for  relief  in  respect  of 
th©  alleged  obstruction  to  ancient  lights  of 
property  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs  in 
Gloucester-street.  Bloomsbury.  The  property 
was  purchased  in  1899  by  Mr.  Eason  and  his 
then  partner,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Reynolds 
died,  and  ther©  was  a  partition  deed  between 
members  of  the  family,  and  on©  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs,  Miss  K.  Reynolds,  had  a  share  in  the 
property  in  question.  The  windows  alleged 


to  be  affected  were  those  at  the  back  of  the 
houses  which  were  opposite  to  the  backs  of 
the  houses  in  Southampton-row.  The  defen¬ 
dants  were  the  owners  and  lessees  of  three 
houses,  Nos.  66,  68,  and  70,  Southampton-row, 
and  these  houses  had  been  rebuilt  to  a  greater 
height,  the  result  of  which,  it  was  alleged,  was 
to  render  the  rooms  in  the  plaintiffs’  houses  unfit 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  been 
used. 

Th©  evidence  called  on  behalf  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  included  that  of  Mr.  E.  H.  P.  Eason, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Eason,  Mr.  A.  J.  Gale,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Murray ;  the  expert  evidence  given  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants  being  that  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Gruning  and  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke. 

In  the  result  his  lordship  dismissed  th© 
action,  with  costs.  He  said  that  the  sole 
question  he  had  to  decide  was  one  of  faet 
and  he  had  directed  himself  in  deciding  the 
case  in  accordance  with  th©  principle  laid 
down  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Wheeler  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs ;  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Upjohn,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Colifax  for 
the  defendants. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
applications  published.* 

20,567  of  1903.— W.  P.  Thompson  (Dimitar  A. 
Popoff) :  Water-closets. 

A  water-closet  in  which,  simultaneously  with 
the  delivery  of  a  measured  quantity  of  flush¬ 
ing  water,  a  motion  of  the  closing  flap  is 
caused,  characterised  by  th©  arrangement  that 
an  upper  flap  is  opened  by  a  hand  lever  whilst 
a  lower  flap  remains  in  a  closed  position  under 
water  seal,  whilst,  after  use  of  the  closet,  on 
turning  back  the  said  hand  lever  th©  lower 
flap  is  opened,  and,  after  the  discharge  of  the 
excreta,  returns  automatically  to  the  closed 
position  so  that  when  the  closet  is  not  in 
use  both  flaps  are  water  sealed. 

25,686  of  1903. — R.  Stanley  and  E.  Jeffcote: 
Process  and  Apparatus  for  Applying  Glazes, 
'Enamels,  or  bodying  Material  to  Bricks, 
Tiles,  and  other  goods. 

A  process  of  applying  glaze,  enamel,  or  body¬ 
ing  material  to  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  like 
goods,  consisting  in  allowing  a  stream  of  the 
said  material  to  flow  from  an  outlet  and  dis¬ 
persing  or  atomising  the  same  by  a  jet  or  jets 
of  steam,  air-gas,  or  other  fluid  playing  across 
it,  thus  scattering  it  upon  the  goods. 

26,090  of  1903.— J.  H.  Thompson  and  F.  W. 

Porter  :  Folding  Partitions  and  Doors. 
Moans  for  supporting  and  retaining  removable 
or  folding  partitions  and  doors  either  in  a 
straight  lin©  or  on  a  curve,  consisting  of  a 
shoe  secured  in  a  central  position  to  the  under¬ 
side  of  each  section  or  alternate  sections  of  a 
partition  or  door,  and  swivelling  on  a  block 
supported  on  rollers ;  a  roller  path  with  a 
longitudinal  slot  therein,  a  guid©  uniting  the 
aforesaid  shoe  and  block,  and  its  lower  end 
inserted  in  th©  6lot  in  the  roller  path  so  as  to 
slide  therein ;  a  cap  fixed  in  a  central  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  top  of  each  section  or  each  alter¬ 
nate  section  of  a  partition  or  door;  a  vertical 
stud  in  said  cap  with  a  channelled  or  grooved 
head;  and  a  plate  fixed  to  the  ceiling  on  each 
side  of  said  stud  with  their  inner  edges  in¬ 
serted  in  the  channelled  or  grooved  head  of 
the  stud. 

26,195  of  1903.— W.  S.  McLennan  :  Tables. 
Trays,  or  Reading  Desks,  or  Combined 
Tables  and  Reading  Desks,  for  Use  in  Bed 
or  Elsewhere. 

A  piec©  of  furniture,  comprising  leg-carrying 
frames  connected  by  lattice  work,  extensible 
sides,  with  or  without  connecting  bars  at 
intervals,  boards  hinged  to  bars  on  the  frames 
and  having  spring  clips  and  pins  enabling 
them  to  be  adjusted  in  various  positions. 
16,903  of  1904. — J.  Anderson:  Saw  Benches. 

An  automatic  saw  bench,  consisting  in  the 
combination  of  a  frame  having  an  abutting 
portion  or  stop,  a  tilting  feed  tabl©  adapted 
to  move  downward  in  contact  with  said  stop 
and  allow  the  work  to  engage  and  square 
itself  thereby,  and  then  be  raised  to  be 
engaged  by  the  feed  meohanism,  and  means 
for  tilting  the  table. 

17,557  of  1904.— G.  T.  Piggott,  A.  H.  Road, 
and  A.  H.  Adcock  :  A  Clip  Socket  for  Shop- 
Window  Fittings. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  clip  socket  for 
shop-window  fittings,  and  the  mode  and  means 
of  manufacturing  same,  and  refers  to  the  clips 
used  on  the  standards  or  pillar  for  supporting 
the  brackets  or  rods,  and  which  clips  are 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 
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adjustable  and  detachable  from  the  pillars, 
and  can  be  attached  thereto  anywhere  desired 
without  threading  it  over  the  end  of  the  pillar 
os  is  usually  necessary. 

17,948  of  1904. — J.  H.  Lane:  Door  Stops  or 
Checks. 

A  door  stop,  consisting  of  a  bent  lever 
attached  to  the  spindle  of  the  handle  so  as  to 
move  therewith,  to  which  lever  is  attached 
one  end  of  a  wire  or  equivalent  which  passes 
down  a  tube  fastened  to  the  door  and  opens 
into  a  casing  near  the  bottom  of  the  door  in 
which  casing  is  free  to  slide  up  and  down,  a 
rubber  or  other  faced  plunger. 

17,964  of  1904.— R.  W.  H.  Rodney:  Door 
Furniture. 

This  invention  relates  to  door  furniture,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  better  bearing  for 
the  spindle  in  the  knob.  In  carrying  the  in¬ 
vention  into  practice  a  square  metal  tube  is 
brazed,  soldered,  shrunk,  or  sweated  into  the 
square  hole  in  the  socket  or  neck  of  the  knob. 
The  usual  hole  is  drilled  and  tapped  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  grub  screw.  It  will  be  seen  that 
when  tho  loose  knob  has  been  pushed  on  to 
the  spindle,  and  the  screw  tightened  up,  a 
secure  hold  is  obtained  in  the  knob,  and  on 
the  spindle.  In  an  ordinary  knob  the  grip  on 
the  spindle  is  only  the  interior  length  of  the 
socket  or  neck,  while  with  the  tube  a  grip  is 
obtained  right  through  the  hollow  knob. 

13,179  of  1904.— E.  Rolfe:  Apparatus  for 
Veneering  or  Coating  Bricks,  and  the  like. 

An  apparatus  for  veneerifig  or  coating  bricks, 
and  the  like,  consisting  of  a  clay  bar-forming 
machine,  combined  with  a  slicker,  rods  pro¬ 
jecting  from  said  machine,  supporting  said 
slicker,  perforated  flanges  on  said  slicker 
through  which  said  rods  pass,  and  bolts 
threaded  in  said  flanges  bearing  against  said 
rods. 

24,822  of  1903.— The  New  Expanded  Metal 
Company,  Ltd.  (J.  F.  Golding) :  Construction 
of  Walls,  Floors,  and  Similar  Structures. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of 
walls,  floors,  and  similar  structures.  According 
to  the  invention,  the  bar  may  consist  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  portions  which  are  severed  and  bent 
outward  from  it  so  as  to  form  loops  into  which 
•  the  oement  or  concrete  will  enter  and  firm  I  v 
leek  the  bar  and  the  cement  together.  The 
said  bar  may  be  formed  of  flat  metal  and 
severed  longitudinally  at  intervals  and  be¬ 
tween  such  points  that  the  portions  at  the 
divisions  may  be  bent  outwardly.  The  said 
portions  are  preferably  bent  alternately  in 
opposite  directions  from  the  plane  of  the  bar. 
The  bar  is  preferably  arranged  in  the  concrete 
with  the  bent  portions  extending  horizontally. 
In  this  manner  a  series  of  bends  or  loops  are 
formed  in  the  bar  which  are  adapted  to 
admit  the  cement  so  that  the  bar  and  the 
cement  will  be  locked  firmly  together,  and  tho 
weight-resisting  strength  of  the  bar  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  concrete. 

26,492  of  1903.— H.  H.  Hodkin  :  Construction 
of  Concrete  Floors  and  Ceilings. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of 
concrete  floors  and  ceilings,  and  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  metallic  girders  or  sup¬ 
porting  bars  which  are  built  in  the  concrete; 
the  object  being  chiefly  to  obviate  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  concrete  in  line  with  the  suppor  - 
ing  bar,  and  also  to  prevent  the  dropping  of 
the  bar.  It  consists  in  making  the  supporting 
bar  or  girder  of  longitudinally  corrugated 
iron  or  steel,  and  supporting  tho  ends  and 
junctions  in  bearings  preferably  made  by 
punching  out  a  waved  slot  to  receive  the 
end  of  the  bars  and  bending  the  foot  to  shape 
60  as  to  support  the  bars  upon  their  edges. 
The  waved  form  of  the  corrugations  avoids  the 
formation  of  hollows  which  occur  with  the 
use  of  ordinary  forms  of  girders. 

25  676  of  1903.— O.  Imbay  (Firm  of  Herren, 
Graubner,  and  Scholl) :  Method  of  and 
Apparatus  for  Measuring  the  Surfaces  of 
Flat  Objects. 

A  method  of  measuring  the  surfaces  of  flat 
objecta  at  a  single  operation,  whereby  the 
object,  tho  surfaces  of  which  is  to  be  measured, 
effects  the  closing  of  electric  contacts  which 
ar©  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  to  be 
measured,  the  closing  of  such  contacts  being 
made  to  effect  the  decrease  or  increase  of  tho 
resistance  or  the  current  strength  in  an 
electric  circuit,  and  thereby  to  vary  in  a 
corresponding  manner  the  indications  of  a 
measuring  instrument  included  in  such  circuit. 
26,115  of  1903.— W.  R.  Hodgkinson  :  Wood 
and  other  Porous  Materials  to  Protect 
Against  Damp,  Fungus,  or  Insects,  or  other 
Colouring. 

This  consists  in  the  introduction  into  woods 
and  other  porous  substances  of  dyes,  waxes, 
and  the  like,  by  means  of  a  volatile  solvent, 
and  the  employment  of  a  vacuum  or  partial 
vacuum,  and  atmospheric  pressure. 
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27,358  of  1903.— A.  d’ Arson val,  G.  E.  Gaiffe, 
and  G.  Gallot:  Apparatus  for  Ozonising 
Air  for  Disinfecting  Purposes. 

A  process  of  ozonising  air  for  disinfecting 
purposes,  which  consists  in  cooling  and 
humidifying  the  air  or  oxygen,  and  then  pass¬ 
ing  it  through  an  ozoniser. 


12.105  of  1904.— E.  Stoffler:  Manufacture  of 
Recessed  or  Perforated  Bricks  or  Blocks. 

A  method  of  manufacturing  recessed  or  per¬ 
forated  bricks  or  the  like,  consisting  in  lightly 
moulding  the  brick  by  smooth  top  and  bottom 
dies,  subjecting  the  moulded  brick  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  mould  to  the  action  of  a  second 
pair  of  dies  having  pins  or  rods  which  finish 
the  moulding  operation,  bringing  the  mould 
with  the  brick  or  the  like  under  or  above  a 
third  plain  die  or  the  like  to  eject  the  brick 
from  the  mould. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET. 


October  11.— By  Dunn,  Soman,  &  Co.  (at 
Tonbridge). 

Tonbridge,  Kent.— 133.  135,  and  137,  High- 

st.  (s  ),  f.,  e.r.  4221 . 

October  13. — By  Nicholas,  Denver,  &  Co. 
(at  Reading). 

Shinfield,  Berks. — Reading-rd.,  a  building  site 

2  a.  2  r.  3  p.,  f . 

Brookers  Hill,  five  building  sites,  5  a.  3  r. 

25  p.,  f . 

Brookers  Hill,  etc.,  six  cottages  and  2  a.  i  r. 

25  p.,  f . 

A  freehold  holding.  8  a.  3  r.  29  p.,  f.  . [  ’ 

“  Parrot  Meadow,”  1 1  a.  3  r.  35  p.,  f. 

“  Langley  Meadow,”  2  a.  3  r.  26  p.,  f.  . . .’ .’ 
October  14.— By  Mellershs’  (at  Godaiming). 
Chiddingfold.  Surrey.— Rodgate  and  Lang. 

hams  Estate.  175  a.  2  r.  22  p.,  f . 

Godnlming,  Surrey.— Brighton-rd.,  four  build¬ 
ing  plots,  f . 

90,  Brighton-rd.,  f..  y.r.  137 . 

104  and  106,  Brighton-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  337.  16s. 

Busbridge,  ”  The  Bourne,"  f.,  y.r.  367 . 

Ball  Flekl-rd.,  a  building  site,  1  a.  1  r.  3  p.,  f. 
October  17. — By  Field  &  Sons. 
Southwark.— 13,  Borough  High-st.  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  3  3  57 .  7 . . 

By  A.  B.  Richardson. 

Hampstead-road.— No.  Ill  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  1107... 

By  R.  ROWBOTHAM  &  Co. 

Ealing. — 34  and  36,  Ranelagh-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  607. 

October  18. — By  George  Billings. 
Hackney.— 87,  Gore-rd.,  u.t.  49  vrs.,  g.r.  77. 

y.r.  447 . .’....  _ _ 

201,  Wick-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  27.  10s’ 

w.r.  257.  7s .  . 

Bethnal  Green.— 45.  Essex-st.,  {..  w.r.  317.  4s. 
23,  Morpeth-st.  (with  builder’s  yard  and 
workshops),  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  107.  10s.,  w.r. 

447.  4s . 

Morpeth-st,,  etc.,  i.g.r.  97.  15s.,’ u.t.  "34  yrs.’ 

g.r.  nil  . 

By  Chancellor  &  Sons. 
Windlesham,  Surrey.— Old  House-la.,  two 

enclosures  of  land,  3  a.  2  r  36  p.,  f . 

Windle  Brook-rd.,  a  freehold  meadow, 

1  a.  1  r.  10  p . 

Woodlands-la.,a  freehold  cottage  and  3  acres 
Hyams-la.,  freehold  land,  2  a.  3  r.  29  p. 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Holborn.— 82,  Theobald’s-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  31  yrs., 

g.r.  707.,  y.r.  1057 . 

Clerkenwell. — 12,  Attneave-st.,  u.t.  491  yrs., 

g.r.  07.,  y.r.  577 . 

Putney.— 89  Chelverton-rd.,  u.t.  82  vrs  e  r 

77.  15s.,  y.r.  457 . .  . 

By  H.  Donaldson  &  Sons. 
Harringay.— 134,  Fairfax-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

57.,  e.r.  607 . . . 

By  Perks  &  Banning. 

Wandsworth. — Soutb-st.,  a  freehold  building 

site  . 

By  Dunn,  Soman,  &  Co.  (at  Chislehurst). 
Chislehurst,  Kent. — 15,  16,  17,  and  18,  Royal- 

parade  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  1397.  15s . 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris  (on  the  estate). 
Farnbridge-on-Crouch,  Essex. — Manor-rd.,  a 
block  of  outbuildings  and  1  a.  3  r.  31  p.,  f. 
Manor-rd.,  two  freehold  fields,  42  a.  3  r.  20  p. 
Manor-rd.,  two  freehold  cottages  and  3  a. 

3  r.  0  p . 

Church-rd.,  a  freehold  field,  8  a.  2  r.  24  p..  . 
Main-rd.,  enclosures  of  land,  72  a.  3  r.  31  p.,  f. 
Bv  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 
Chiswick.— 415  and  417,  High-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  1187. 
High-rd.,  e.g.r.  157-  reversion  in  34  j  vrs.  .. 
Camden-ter.,  f.  and  e.g.r.  567.,  reversion  in 

25  yrs . 

1,  2.  and  3,  Horticultural-buildings,  f.,  y.r. 


727.. 


October  19. — Foster  <fc  Cranfield. 

Wimbledon. — 24,  Bernard-gdns.,  u.t.  93  yrs. 

g.r.  87.  8s.,  p . ’ 

By  Giddy  &  Giddy. 

Reigate,  Surrey. — Reigate  Hill-rd.,  “  Oakfleld 

Lodge  ”  and  3J  acres,  f.,  p . 

October  20.— By  Neville  &  Crosse. 

Putney. — 213  and  215,  Putney  Bridge-rd. 

(laundry),  f.,  y.r.  1027 . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

St.  Pancras. — 29  to  54,  Little  Clarendon-st.  ; 
34  and  35,  Johnson-st.  ;  and  110  and  112, 
Aldenham-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  7507.,  v.r. 
1,6237 . . 

Blackfriars. — 40.  Friar-st.  (dwellings),  u.t.  63 
yrs.,  g.r.  137.  10s.,  w.r.  1887.  10s . 

Peckham. — 48  and  50,  Claude-rd.,  u.t.  464  yrs., 
g.r.  107.,  y.r.  557 . 


355 

300 

170 


285 

600 

620 

830 


100 

460 

200 


420 

200 

330 


1,850 

970 


Dulwich.— 8  and  10,  Crystal  Palace-rd.,  u.t. 

62  yrs.,  g.r.  77.  12s.,  y.r.  587 . 

Forest  Hill. — 59,  Honor  Oak-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  807. 
East  Ham. — 41,  Seymour-rd.  (s.),  f.,  v.r.  227. 
Upton  Park. — 11.  Raymond-rd.,  u.t.  671  yrs., 

g.r.  47.,  y.r.  317.  4s . 

Brighton.— Bear-rd.,  f.g.  rents  947.  10s.,  re¬ 
version  in  94  yrs . 

By  Wilshins’. 

Poplar. — 50,  52,  and  54,  Locknagar-st.,  u.t.  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  97.  13s.  9d..  w.r.  877.  2s . 

By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at  Cardiff). 
Gelligaer,  Glamorgan.  —  “  Brynrlwa  Farm,” 

45  a.  3  r.  8  p.,  f.  (including  minerals) _ 

October  21.— Ballard  &  Marsh. 
Twickenham. — Amyand  Park-rd.,  “  Warwick 

Villa,”  u.t.  51  yrs  ,  g.r  37.,  e.r.  357 . 

London-rd.,  two  freehold  shop  plots  . 

London-rd.,  the  Cole  Park  Stores  (s.),  f.,  y.r. 

557 . 

By  Hr.  Chapman  &  Co. 

Pimlico. — 54.  Grosvcnor-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 

87.,  y.r.  527.  10s . . 

By  Green  &  Lines. 

Southall. — 3,  4,  and  5,  Jersey-ter.  f.  w.r 

1227.  4s . . . . ... _ 

Barnes.— 29  and  31.  Merthyr- ter.,  u.t.  78  vrs., 

g.r.  57.,  w.r.  837.  4s . 

By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 

Brixton.— 24,  26,  34,  and  36,  Effra- parade,  f., 

w.r.  1357.  4s . . . . 

56  to  64  (even).  Effra-parade,  f.,  w.r.  i747.  4s. 

69  and  71,  Chaucer-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  7  27 . 

Milton-rd.,  f.g.r.  187.,  reversion  in  63  yrs.  . . 
Spenser-rd.,  f.g.r.  127.  12s.,  reversion  in 

63  yrs . 

By  Price.  Arrow,  &  Taylor. 

Clapham.— 70,  North-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r. 

67.  10s.,  e.r.  367 . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  fn 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for 
f.  for  freehold  :  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ; 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  :  w.r.  for  v 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  n 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  ppr  annum  ;  yi 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  s 
square ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  cres 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard;  [ 
grove;  b.h.  for  beerhouse;  p.h.  for ‘public-house; 
offices  ;  s.  for  Bhops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday.  October  29. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers — Visit  at  3  p. 
the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Bushy  House, 
dington. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Provincial  Sessional  Meeti 
Southampton). — Discussion,  to  be  opened  by  Dr. 
Lander,  on  “  Infectious  Fever  Hospitals.”  11  a.n 
Tuesday,  November  1. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Inaugural  Ac. 
by  the  President.  Sir  Guilford  L.  Molesworth,  K.C, 
Presentation  of  the  Council’s  Awards,  and  Recept] 
the  Library.  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  (Lectun 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  R.  Horton  on  *•  D 
of  Plumbers’  Work,  House  Drainage,  and  Sac. 
Appliances,”  II.  7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  2. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section  \ 
Tu/ton- street,  Westminster)  —  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Be: 
“  Economies  of  Construction  in  Small  Houses  ”  7.30: 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — Mr.  W.  H.  St.  1 
Hope,  M.A.,  on  “The  Abbey  Church  of  Glastonbi 
4  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Dr.  J.  Wicli 
Legg.  F.S.A.,  on  “  London  Church  Services  in  the 
of  Queen  Anne.”  8  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institute 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Thursday.  November  3. 

Carpenters'  Company  (London  Wall). — Professc- 
Robinson  on  “  Ventilaiion  and  Warming.”  7.30  |J 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Ac 
General  Meeting.  Exhibition  of  Students’  Draw 
6.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  5. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  0/  Certified  Carpev 
— Monthly  Meeting  at  6  p.m.  Carpenters’  Hall. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  L.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated).— G.  I. 
(Below  our  limit). — T.  D.  and  Sons  (We  cannot  >! 
your  letter). 


NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  lei 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  witLi 
authors. 


We  cannot  undertake  to  ref  urn  rejected  comma 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible^ 
draw'.ngs,  manuscripts,  or  other  documents,  sent  t 
left  at  this  office,  unless  he  has  specially  askect 
them. 


1,100 

900 

600 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  it  1 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  ioumals  ore  i 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  byt' 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  pub 
tiou  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonym 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books 
giving  addresses. 

Any  comm  is:  ion  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  arti 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  g 
subject  to  the  approval  of  tlie  arti  le  or  drawing,  w 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  re 
»:  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  1! 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  arti' 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  U 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  l 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISH! 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


October  29.  1904.] 
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CES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ur  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ie  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest  . 
:y  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  o! 
lfornmtion. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  b.  d. 

Stocks .  114  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

1  Stocks  and 

izles  .  1  13  0  „  „  „ 

f  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  „  ,,  „ 

ers  .  2  10  0  „  „ 

ins  .  18  0  ,,  at  railway  depot . 

fire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

'oreliam  Red  3  12  0  ,,  „  „ 

Jed  Pressed 

bon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Hue  Pressed 

fordshire  ...  4  4  0  „  „  „ 

ullnose .  4  10  0  „  ,,  ,, 

Stourbridge 

1  Bricks .  4  8  0,,  ,,  „ 

;r«  Bricks. 

White  and 
y  Glazed 

itchers  .  id  0  0  „  „  „ 

irs  .  12  0  0 

s,  Bullnose, 

Flats .  17  0  0 

e  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  „  „ 

e  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

ide  and  two 

s  .  19  0  0  „ 

Sides  and 

End  .  20  0  0 

1,  Ch  am¬ 
id,  Squints  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Dipped  Salt 
;ed  Stretch - 

and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

B,  Bullnose, 

Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

e  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

e  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

ide  and  two 

s  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Sides  and 

End  .  15  0  0 

i,  Cham- 

id,  Squints  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

1  Quality 
te  and 
jed  Salt 

;ed  .  2  0  0  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

is  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

is  Ballast .  6  0  ,,  „ 

'ortland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  „ 

round  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  „ 

B. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
arge  for  sacks. 

itono  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

iridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE. 

Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

s,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

lo.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

te  Elms  Depot  . : .  1  8i  „  „ 

and  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 
vn  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
Igons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
is  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  ,,  „ 

te  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
’gons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
is  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

;er  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.cube.deld.rlv.depot. 

. 1  6 

ihill  „  1  10 

Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  ,, 

>r selii  11  „  2  5  „  „ 

urnRedFreestone  2  0  ,,  „ 

iinsfield  „  2  4  „ 

t  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
ed  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

sawn  two  sides 
ings  to  sizes 

er  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super,  „ 
libbed  two  sides 

i,  ditto .  2  6  „  „ 

sawn  two  sides 

1  (random  sizes)  0 11J  „  ,, 

)  2)  in.  sawu  one 
Blabs  (random 

)  .  0  7J 

i  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ,, 

i>  York — 

Bd  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  ,, 
lawn  two  sides, 
ngs  to  sizes 

er  40  ft.  super.)  2  S  per  ft.  super.  „ 
libbed  two  sidos 

'  .  3  0 

sawn  two  sides 

s  random  sizes)  12  ,,  „ 

elf-faced  random 

.  0  5  „ 

1  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

„  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  „  3  in.  do.  12$  ,,  „ 

SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

„  „  13  17  6 

first  quality  „  13  0  0  „  „ 

»  „  „  13  15  0 

....  „  7  5  0 

best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6  „  ,, 

, .  6  12  6 


SLA T  ES  (con  t in  ued). 


7 best.  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  . 


per  1000  of  1200  at  r.d. 


20  x  10  permanent  grec 


10  5  0 
1  11  12  6 
9  12  6 


0  per  1000  at  rly .  depot. 
7  per  doz. 

0  per  1000 
6 

0  per  doz. 

6  per  1000 
0 

0  per  doz. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ... 

Best  Brosoly  tiles .  ? 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  5 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ... 

Best  Ruabou  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  f 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  C 

Hip  tiles  . 

Valley  tiles . 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Be9t  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles . . .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  '*  Hartshill  '*  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced,  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  S  fi  „ 


Deals :  best  Sin.  by  11  in.  and  4 in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens;  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8 in.,  and  3 in.  by  7  in.  anil  8 in. 
Rattens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 

Denis :  seconds  . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.... 
2  in.  by  4)  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 
l  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in . 


WOOD.  At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

"  '  ‘  *  15  10  0 


14  10  0 

11  10  0  12  10  0 

0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
10  0  less  thu  best 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  9  10  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 

0  10  0  more  than 


3  in . 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 
Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

S  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 

„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Buttons . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


At  per  load  of  50  ft . 


4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 


At  per  standai-d. 

23  0  0  24  0  0 

21  0  0  22  10  0 

17  C  0  13  10  0 

18  10  0  20  0  0 

17  10  0  19  0  0 

13  10  0  14  10  0 


11  i: 


Do.  8  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  iu . 

Do.  3  iu.  by  9  in . . 

Battens . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

'  . 

Second  white  deals,  3 in.  by  11  in. 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

,,  ,,  battens  . 

Pitch-pine:  deals . 

Under  2  iu.  thick  extra . 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes 

Oddments  . 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 

Yellow  Piue  oddments  . 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  . 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Small  ,,  ,,  . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

3  iu.  do.  do . 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  perft.sup. 

as  inch . 

Teak,  per  load  . 

American  .  Whitewood  Planks, 

. 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  plaued  and 

shot  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 

li  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
matched  . 


22  10 
19  10 
15  0 


14  0 
14  0 
11  0 


14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 
20  0  0 


21  0  0 
18  0  0 
13  10  0 


10  0  0 

14  10  0 

13  10  0 

11  0  0 

13  10  0 

12  10  0 

9  10  0 

16  10  0 

0  10  0 

40  0  0  upwards. 

28  0  0 

30  0  0 

25  0  0 

0  3  6  0  5 

0  2  6  0  3 

0  2  3  0  2 

0  5  0  0  5 

0  0  8  0  0 

0  0  7  - 

0  0  9  0  1 

0  16  0  2 

0  0  10  nii 

17  0  0 


21  0 


Per  square. 
0  13  6  0  17 


0  14  0 
0  16  0 
0  12  0 
0  12  6 
0  15  0 


0  18  0 
10  0 
0  14  6 
0  15  0 
0  16  6 


WOOD  ( continued ). 


Per  square, 
d.  £  8.  d. 


Prepared  Flooring  (coniimud) — 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  headed  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  110  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  iu.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  . . .  0  to 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  11 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7 

Flir.-h  PUtos .  7  15 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary7  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12 


6  15  0 
8  15  0 


META  LS. 


Per  ton,  in  London 


Iron —  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  7  5  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  10  0  0 

Mild  Stool  Bars .  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ... 

(‘And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  ... 

„  „  24 g .  10  15  0  ... 

,.  ..  26  g .  12  5  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  .  12  15  0  ... 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  ... 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  .  16  0  0  ... 

,,  ,,  22g.and24g.  16  10  0  .. 

„  „  26  g .  18  0  0  ... 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes 6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ... 

.,  „  22 g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  ... 

„  „  26 g .  13  15  0  ... 

3est  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ... 

BestSoft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  & 24  g.  12  15  0  ... 

.  26  g .  U  o  0  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  1 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


£  9.  d. 
7  15  0 


9  5  0 
9  10  0 


LEAD,  Ac. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  0  0 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  10  0  . 

Soil  pipe  .  13  0  0  . 

Compo  pipe .  18  0  0  . 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  27  10  0  . 

Silesian .  27  5  0  . 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  . 

Thin  „  „  0  011  . 

Copper  nails  .  ,,  0  0  10  . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet .  „  0  0  9J  . 

Thin  .  „  0  0  10  . 

Tin— English  Ingots  .  ,,  0  13). 

Solder — Plumbers’  .  „  0  0  6J  . 

Tinmen’s .  „  0  0  8. 

Blowpipe . ,  0  0  9. 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  rN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths.. . 

32  oz.  thirds  . . 

,,  fourths  . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

,.  21  oz . 

A  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 


2j|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 
2d. 


43d. 

33d. 

5|d. 


3Jd. 

!.!•!. 


21d. 

2Jd. 


r  ::  ::  :: 

OILS,  Ac. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon 

„  ,,  „  in  barrels 

„  1,  ,,  in  drums. 

Boiled  ,,  „  in  pipes  .. 

„  ,,  ,,  iu  barrels 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums.. 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  13 

Red  Lead,  Dry  . .  „  18 

Best  I.iuseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1 

VARNISHES,  Ac. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Polo  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Tale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest.  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stuin . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


1  8 
1  7 


12  0 

Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
0  8  0 
0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 


( Fot  801716  Contracts,  Jc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  Cist,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Cast-Iron  Siphon,  near  Salford  Bridge . 

Steam  Traction  and  Rolling  Plant  . . . 

54  Rods  of  Oak  Post  &  Iron  Fencing,  Hersham  Grn. 

600  yds.  of  Sewers . 

Painting  Railing  in  Twenty-six  Parishes  . 

Enlargement  of  Workhouse,  Chell . 

Premises.  Castle-place,  Belfast  . 

Painting  Interiors  of  Six  Firemen’s  Houses . 

Sewerage  Works,  Contract  No.  23 . 

Store  and  Two  Houses,  Woodside,  Horsforth . 

Laying  Water  Pipes,  Pembroke . 

Mission  Rail.  Barnby-road,  Newark . 

Additions  to  Schools.  Barnby-road,  Newark . 

Three  Miles  of  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains,  Wickford  . . 

Spans  . 

1.000  Galvanised  Steel  Ash  Bins . 

Storm-overflow  Sewer,  near  Gilnakirk-road,  Knock . . 
Rebuilding,  etc..  No.  21,  Dunraven-street,  Tonypandy 

400  Gallon  Water  Van . 

Earthenware  at  Workhouse . 

New  Road.  Old  Town,  near  Hebden  Bridge . 

Extern  of  Main  Buildings,  Belmont  Classification  Hse. 
Printing  Works  and  Shops,  Mauchester-rd.,  Bradford 

300  yds.  Wrought  Iron  Unclimbable  Fencing . 

School  Desk,  Crumpsall-lane  Municipal  School  .... 

Pipes  for  Water  Mains . 

Street  Improvement  Works,  Chiswick  . 

Whinstone  Setts,  etc . 

Carting  for  Reconstruction  of  Tramways . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes . . . 

Sluice  Valves,  etc . 

Pntg.  Outside  of  Suffolk  Conval.  Home,  Felixstowe 

9-in.  Bore.  300  ft.  deep,  near  Wells  . 

400  yds.  Wire  Fencing,  etc.,  side  of  Wrlch.  Colham-grn. 
1,600  yds.  of  Galvanised  Wrought-Iron  Water  Pipes 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  Castings . 

House,  Luddenden  Foot  . 

Factory  Premises,  Horsforth  . 

Sea  Wall  at  Esplanade . 

Scarifying  and  Rolling  Roads . 

Electric  Lighting  of  Premises,  Aberaman . 

Water  Softener  . 

Tank  to  Hold  9,000  Gallons . 

Stores  . 

Renovs.  and  Addi.  Wes.  Minister’s  House,  St.  Agnes 
Four  Bathrooms,  etc.,  in  Infirmary  of  Workhouse  .. 
360  yds.  lineal  of  Close- Boarded  Fencing,  Stoke. . . . 

Extension  of  Water  Mains  at  Wargrave  . 

Electric  Wiring  and  Fittings  for  Town  Hall . 

250  yds.  of  Storm  Water  Drains . ' . 

850  ft.  of  Campsheading  in  River  Thames  . 

Police  Station,  AlexaudYa-road  . 

Rebuilding  Malt  Barns,  etc.,  Cameron  Bridge  Distillery 

•Sea  Wall  and  other  Works  . 

•Fire  Mains,  Electric  Bells.  Gas  Lighting  . 

•Marble  Mosaic,  Faience  Ware . 

Widening  Westleigh  (Hundred)  Bridge,  Leigh . 

Widening  of  Worsley  Canal  Bridge . 

Alterations  at  Workhouse.  Ardee,  Ireland . 

•Asphalte  Paving  Wk.  atrearof  Station-rd.,  Harlesden 

Small  Sanitary  Annexe  at  Workhouse  . 

Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Water  Service  . 

600  lineal  yds.  of  3-in.  Cast-Iron  Main.  Wonersh. . . . 
70  yds.  lineal  of  Boundary  Walling.  Harrow-road  . . 
20  yds.  lineal  of  Closeboarded  Fencing,  Harrow-road 

♦Artisans’  Dwellings  . 

Thirles  Waterworks  . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Sewage  Works . 

Stores  . 

Renovation  of  Manse  Property,  Boardmiils,  Belfast 
Electric  Light,  Wiring,  etc.,  at  Offices,  Picardy  .... 

Wiring  Electric  Light  Works,  Stuart-street  . . ! . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  St.  Anne’s  Head  _ 

Painting  Properties  . 

Electric  Power  Station  and  Workshops,  Bangour  . . 
•Making-up  Ca3tellain,  Widley,  and  Wymering  Roads 

Road  Materials  . 

Extension  of  Accumulator  House  . 

Bakehouse  for  District  Lunatic  Asy.,  Ballinasloe  . . 

Bakehouse  Machinery  . 

Metalling  and  Making  Good  Edward-street . 

♦Making-up  Howard’s-lane,  Putney . 

♦New  Road  at  Smithambottom-lane,  Coulsdon . 

♦Road  and  Sewer  Works,  Edgware . 

•New  Council’s  School  at  Horley . 

Steel  Girder  Bridge  over  Canal  . 

Electric  Lighting  at  Workhouse,  Chell . . 

♦Dwarf  Wall  and  Iron  Fencing,  etc.,  at  Phillip-lane. . 
Enlarg.  of  Council  Schls.,  Dennis-rd.,  Balsall  Heath 

•Underground  Sanitary  Convenience  . 

5£  Miles  of  Railway,  Tongwynlais  to  Treforest  .... 

♦Biennial  Contracts . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Uzon,  *Forfar  ........ 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Freeston,  Lincoln _ 

•New  Post  Office  at  Leek  . 

♦Alterations  to  Police  Station,  St.  Albans . 

One  200-kw.  Direct  Current  Dynamo  . 

One  Water  Tube  Boiler . 

Paving  Carriageways,  Linthorpe-road  . 

♦New  Schools,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

City  Hall  at  Castle-terrace,  Edinburgh . 

•Supply  of  Stores,  Materials,  etc . 

♦New  Schools,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Painting  Iron  and  Steel  Work  in  Workshop . 

Six  Tenements,  Parkhead,  Glasgow  . 

Five  Cottages . . . . 

Pair  of  Semi-detached  Vtllas  . 

Pair  of  Semi-detached  Cottages . 

2,882  yds.  of  Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers . . . 

Milnthorp  Homes,  Macclesfield  Old-road,  Buxton  . . 
Church,  near  Bedlington  Station,  Northumberland . . 


Aston,  etc,,  Joint  Sewerage  Com.  . . 

A  udover  Corporation  . . . . 

Walton-upon-Thames  U.D.C . 

Handsworth  U.D.C . 

Rarrow-on-Soar  R.D.C . 

Walstanton  and  Burslem  Guardians 

Mr.  C.  M’Callach . 

T.eeds  Corporation  . 

Pudsev  Corporation . 

Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Soc. 


Billericay  R.D.C . 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  . 

Warrington  Sanitary  Works  Com. 
Belfast  Improvement  Committee  . . 

Mr,  G.  Oliver  . 

Foot’s  Cray  U.D.C . 

Stoke-on-Trent  Guardians . 


West  Derby  Guardians  . 


Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Education  Committee 

Watford  U.D.C . 

Chiswick  U.D.C . 

Leith  Town  Council . 

do. 

Peterborough  Corporation . 

do. 

Committee . 

Somerset, and  Bath  A^vlura  . 

Est.  Com.,  Hillingdon  Char.,  Uxbdge. 
Norham  and  Islsndshires  R.D.C.  , . 
Receiver-Gen.  ot  Contracts,  Valletta 


Messrs.  Mason  A-  Hunsworth . 

Porthcawl  U.D.C . 

Newhaven  R.D.C . 

Crombach  Co-operative  Society _ 

Hull  Corporation . 

do. 

G.N.  Railway  Co.,  Ireland . 


Gorev  (Ireland)  Guardians . 

Guildford  Town  Council . 

Wokingham  R.D.C . 

Musselburgh  Town  Council . 

Surbiton  U.D.C . 

New  Windsor  Corporation . 

Newport  (Mon.)  Corporation . 

Frinton-on-Sea  U.D.C . 

Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society  .... 
do. 

Lancaster  Main  Roads  Committee . . 
do. 

Guardians . 

Willesden  D.C . 

Hambledon  Guardians . 

do. 

do. 

Wembley  U.D.C . 

do. 

Brighton  Borough  Council . 

Thirles  U.D.C . 

Skegness  U.D.C . 

do. 

Birmingham  Water  Committee  .... 

Committee . 

Erith  Education  Committee  . 

Manchester  Electricity  Committee 

Admiralty . 

Warrington  Finance  Committee. . . . 
Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board 

Borough  of  Paddington  . . .' . 

Shepton  Mallet  U.D.C . 

Committee,  Ballinasloe  Asylum  .... 
do. 
do. 

Wrexham  Corporation . 

M.B.  of  Wandsworth  . 

The  Trustees . 

Owners  Orange  Hill  Estate  . 

Surrev  Education  Committee . 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

Walstanton  and  Rurslein  Guardians 

Tottenham  U.D.C . . 

Birmingham  Education  Committee 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council. . . . 

Cardiff  Railway  Co . 

London  General  Omnibus  Co . 

Admiralty . 

do. 

H.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Hertford  C.C . 

Whitby  U.D.C . 

do. 

Middlesbrough  Streets  Committee . . 

The  Governors . 

Corporation  . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council . 

The  Governors  . 


Leicester  Corporation . 


Borough  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Acton  Manor  . 

R.  W.  Knapp.  Borough  Surveyor,  High-street,  Andover . 

R.  Wilds,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Walton-on- Thames . 

II.  Richardson,  Engineer,  Council  House.  Handsworth  . 

G.  H.  Lea.  Highway  Surveyor,  Mountsorrel,  near  Loughborough 
W.  F.  Slater  and  W.  H.  Wallev,  Architects,  Burslem  . 

S.  C.  Hunter,  2.  Wellington-place,  Belfast  . 

Citv  Engineer’s  Office.  Leeds  . 

J.  Jones.  Borough  Surveyor,  Church-lane,  Pudsey . 

24,  Moadow-road,  Leeds  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Pembroke  Dock . 

Sheppard  &.  Harrison,  Architects.  Bargate,  Newark . 

do. 

Merry  weather  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Greenwich-road.  London,  S.E . 

Director-General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W . 

Cleansing  Superintendent.  Central  Sanitary  Depot,  Howlev  .... 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Belfast  . . . ‘ . 

E.  Jones,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Porth . 

W.  A.  Famham,  Surveyor,  Council  Office,  Sidcup . 

C.  Daniel,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Stoke-upon-Trent . 

J.  Judson  &  Hudson,  architects,  Bogthorne,  near  Keighley  .... 
C.  H.  Lancaster.  Arch.,  Broughara-ter..  West  Derby-rd.,  Liverpool 
A.  Sharp,  Architect,  Pearl  Assurance-bldgs..  Market-st.,  Bradford 

W.  T.  Streather,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waltham,  Essex . 

Education  offices,  Deansgate.  Manchester  . 

Engineer’s  Office,  Office  of  Council.  Watford  . 

.T.  Barclay,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Chiswick . 

Burgh  Surveyor’s  Office.  Charlotte-street,  Leith . 

do. 

J.  C.  Gill,  Engineer,  Waterworks  Engineer’s  Office,  Peterborough 
do. 

Matron  . 

W.  Phelps,  C.E.,  Croscombe,  Wells  . 

W.  Oliver  Lovebond,  1,  Vine-street,  Uxbridge  . 

J.  Short.  District  Surveyor,  Ord  Cottage.  Berwick-on-Tweed  .... 

;  Grown  Agents  for  Colonies.  Whitehall  Gardens,  London  . 

■  s.  Wilkinson.  Architect.  Sowerby  Bridge . 

I  J.  Fowler.  Architect.  Vicar-lane,  Sheffield  . 

E.  T.  David.  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Porthcawl  . 

W.  Gates,  86,  High-streer,  Lewes  . 

Secretary,  2,  Pit-street,  Aberaman . 

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull . 

do. 

T.  Morrison.  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin . 

Sampson  Hill,  architect,  Redruth . 

At  Workhouse  . 

C.  G.  Mason.  Borough  Surveyor.  Tuns  Gate,  Guildford  . 

J.  F.  Sargeant,  8,  Shute-end.  Wokingham  . 

Burgh  Surveyor,  Musselburgh,  Edinburgh  . 

J.  Bell.  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Surbiton  . 

E.  A.  Stickland,  Borough  Surveyor..  Alma-road.  Windsor  . 

R.  H.  Haynes,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Newport  . 

Cameron  Bridge  Distillery,  Edinburgh . 

Council’s  Surveyor.  Frinton-on-Sea  . 

Society's  Offices,  17,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square  . 

do. 

County  Bridgemaster’s  Office,  Preston . 

do. 

L.  Turley,  C.E.,  17,  Lawrence-street,  Drogheda . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

E.  L.  Lunn,  Architect,  36,  High-street,  Guildford . 

do. 

do. 

C.  R.  W.  Chapman,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Wembley  . 

do. 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Brighton . 

B.  Jackman,  Clerk,  Thurles,  Ireland . 

1  Elliott  &  Brown,  Engineers,  Burton-bldgs.,  Parliament-st.,  N’ham 
do. 

Foreman’s  Office,  Brasshouse-passage,  Broad-street,  Birmingham 
J.  Gill,  Secretary,  Rockvale.  Saintfield,  Belfast . 

G.  E.  Heath,  Electrical  Engineer.  Erith  U.D.C . 

F.  E.  Hughes,  Sec..  Electricity  Depart.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

|  Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Pembroke  Dock  . 

T.  Longdin,  Borough  Surveyor,  Warrington  . 

Hippolyte  J.  Blanc.  R.S.A.,  25.  Rutland-square,  Edinburgh  .... 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington.  W . 

D.  Hinchcliffe,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Shepton  Mallet . 

J.  Young,  Clerk  to  the  Asylum  . 

do. 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor,' Guildhall.  Wrexham  . 

Surveyor's  Office,  41.  High-street,  Wandsworth . 

Vigors  &  Co..  4,  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C . ’. 

Pollard  &  Tingle,  91.  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster  . 

Jarvis  .t  Richards.  36,  Victoria-street.  Westminster,  S.W . 

B.  J.  Walfenden,  Borough  Engineer,  Bootle  . 

A.  Bremner,  Electrical  Engineer,  Market- buildings,  Burslem 
Council's  Engineer,  Coombes  Croft  House.  712,  High-rd.,  Tottenham 

A.  Rawe,  Surveyor,  115,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham . 

Borough  Survevor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  . 

Sir  D.  Fox  &  R.  White,  Engrs..  Royal-chambers,  Park-pl.,  Cardiff 

Company's  Coach  Factory,  North-road,  Caledonian-road.  N . 

Supting.  Engr.,  H.M.  Naval  Estab.,  Rosyth,  Inverkeithing,  N.B. 
Admiralty  Office.  21,  Nortliumberland-avenue,  W.C . 

H. M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's-gate,  S.W . 

County  Surveyor,  Hatfield  . .  . .  ^ . 

L.  H.  King,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Whitby  . 

do. 

Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Middlesbrough  . 1 

Clerk,  2.  Collingwood-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Public  Works  Office,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Camberwell.  S.E . 

Russell  &  Cooper,  11,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  W.C . 

H.  Berry  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  HunslPt  . 

A.  Swanson.  Mutual  Bank.  Ltd.,  13,  Dumbarton-road,  Glasgow. . 

F.  Webb,  Estate  Offices,  Shenstone,  Lichfield . . . 

do. 

do. 

E.  G.  Mawbev,  Borouga  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester . 

W.  R.  Bryden,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Buxton . !!..!! 

A.  B.  Plummer,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Diocesan  Surveyor,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Tendo 
be  De' 


di| 

Nov.11 


Nov.) 


NovJ 

d( 


Nov.' 
Nov.  1 
do 
Nov.  1 


dci 


Nov 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
No  d. 


doi 


dc< 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

urvoyor . 

Nov.  5 
Nov.  8 

eetural  Assistant . 

— 

Thin  marked  with  an  atteriel  (*)  an  admrtiied  in  Ihii  Number.  Competition!,  — .  Contract,.  lv.  vi.  vili.  x.  Public  Appointment!.  xviii. 


TENDERS. 

munications  for  Insertion  under  this  heading 
bo  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursday k.  [N.B. — Wo 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  oither  by 
Chitcct  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  wo  cannot 
1  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
t  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
•ost  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unloss  in  somo  exccp- 
;ases  and  for  special  reasons.] 
notes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


IRS II AM. — For  now  workhouse  infirmary,  for  the 
ans.  Mr.  H.  Belch,  architect.  Chesham  : 

/no .  £4,287  “ 

Freeman  . .  4.248 

'nlbournc  ..  4.09:1 

lust  .  3,070 

veil .  3  660 

Larris .  3,059 


G.  Darlington 
J.  Honour  A  Son . . 
C.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 

H.  Flint. 


3.000 

3.480 

3,453 

3,427 


J.  Mead,  Chesham*  3,398 


3HTON. — For  the  supply  of  5.000-ft.  run  12  in. 
n.  granite  flat  kerb,  and  5,000-ft.  run  12  in. 
in.  granite  flat  channel  for  tho  Town  Council. 
J.  C.  Mav.  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Ball,  Brighton 

Flat  Flat  Channel 
Kerb.  Kerb, 

12  in.  by  12  in.  bv 
6  in.  at  0  in.  at 
per  ft.  run.  per  It.  run. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

inson  (Trish)  .  —  ....  l  0j 

looper  (not  stated) .  1  1}  ....  1  0 J 

y  and  Stoney  Stanton 

ite  Co..  Ltd.  (Leicester)  ..2  0  1  10 

Western  Granite  Co.  (South 

m) .  1  5  1  2 

pman,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

I  wall)  .  1  0  1  3 

Maintenance  and  Stone 

ilv.  Ltd .  1  li  _  1  0J 

utc  (Vesuvius  Lava) .  1  9  ....  2  0 

lackleton  A  Son  (Sweden)  .1  01  1  0J 

1,  Burgess,  A  Son  (Norway)  1  4}  ....  l  4 

Jem  A  Co..  Ltd.  (Norway)  1  3A  ....  l  3 

?a  (Norway)  .  1  24  ....  1  2 

Jo  (Croydon), Ltd. (Norway)  1  21  ....  1  2 

l.td.  (Norway) .  1  24  ....  1  2 

ltnu  A  Son  (Norway)  ....  1  14  1  0? 

fiths  A  Co.  Lid.  (Norway)  1  l.|  ....  1  0] 

Manuello  (Norway) .  1  oj  ....  1  04 

d  A  Co.  (Norway) .  1  0}  ....  1  f)| 

Ichild  A  Co.  (Norway) _  1  Of  _  0  Ilf 

Van  Praagh  A  Co.,  Ltd., 

on  (Norway)* .  1  Of  _  0  11  g 

JHTON. — For  the  supply  of  1,000  tons  of  granite 
r  otlior  hard  stone,  for  the  Town  Council  :— 

Per  ton. 

8.  d. 

rhy  A  Stoney  Stanton  Granilo  Co.,  Ltd.  14  0 

Shacklcton  it  Son .  12  G 

Waton4Co..lta.{^--::::;:  ”  ” 

Jros .  10  0 

iss.  Burgess,  &  Co .  10  l 

ri tilths  &  Co.,  Ltd .  10  0 

wiem  *  C'o .  9  10 

unton  &  Son .  9  9 

F.  Manuelle  .  9  3 

nnnlls  A  Son .  9  0 

II  Bros .  9  0 

Maintenance  &  Stone  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.  8  11 
:  Granite  Quarries,  Ltd.,  London*. ...  81 


HTON. — For 
es,  and  fire 
1  Sanatorium. 
ettACo.  £328 
Wiro  & 
phono 
ati  o 


td. . 
lliers  . 
teed  A 
Ltd  . . 
Methuen, 


241 

240 


the  installation  of  electric  light, 
alarms  in  diphtheria  pavilion, 
Bear-road,  for  tho  Corporation  : — 
6  0  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  A 
Maiutenan  co 

Co . £198  0  0 

Page  A  Miles, 

Ltd .  197  15  0 

A.  K.Fellingham  190  0  0 
Cox-Walkers  . .  170  18  6 

G.  Virgo,  40, 
Edward-strcet, 

Brighton*  ....  152  0  0 


rLEY. — For  cast-iron  pipes  and  work,  for  the 
1-3.  Mr.  S.  Edmondson,  Surveyor,  18,  Nicholas- 
urnley  :  — 

ov  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Stave- 

near  Chesterfield . £4  12  6  per  ton 

Labour.  s.  d. 

a,  Burnley  .  1  3  per  lin.  yd. 

INGTON. — For  new  drainage  scheme.  ■'  Almora 
iidleton  St.  George,  Darlington.  Mr.  W.  Har- 
Journo,  architect.  Dailingtou 


£318  18  7 
/A’ Sou  255  15  0 
leld  .  .  254  0  0 

son  & 

.  232  17  8 


A  M. 

Mackfnzie  .  .  £211  0  0 
T.  Boyd  A  Sons  198  10  0 
T.  F.  Fenney, 

M  i  d  d  1  e  f  o  n 

One  Row*  . .  176  16  0 


EALING. — For  the  orection  of  suburban  villas  in 
Graham-avenue  and  Nortliernft-road.  Mr.  E.  A.  Tyler, 
architect,  19,  Melody-road,  Wandsworth,  S.W.  : — 
Oraham-avenue. 

J.  Cronk* . .  £3,500 

Northcro/l-road. 

W.  Ray*  .  £3,150 


EATON  BRAY — For  sewerage  works,  for  the  Rural 
District.  Council.  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Brown,  engineers, 
Burton-buildings,  Parliament-street,  Nottingham 


T.  Adams  . .  £3,379 

0 

0 

FI.  H.  Barry 

£2.650 

0  0 

W.  H.  Brick- 

J.  Jackson . . 

2  557 

10  0 

land  A  Co.  3,298 

18 

0 

O.  R.  Mann 

2.551 

16  10 

D.  T.  Jack- 

F.  W.  Trimm 

2,519 

0  0 

son .  2,930 

0 

0 

J.  Honour  A 

O.  T.  Gib- 

Son  .... 

2,498 

0  0 

bnns  ....  2,930 

0 

0 

C.  V  .  Killing- 

Hardy  A 

back  A  Co.  2.971 

0 

0 

Johnson . . 

2.440 

10  0 

McCarthy  A 

J.  Jackson.. 

2,412 

10  0 

Co .  2,937 

0 

T.  \crrell  . . 

2.395 

0  0 

A.  B.  Champ- 

Bower  Bros.. 

2.350 

0  0 

niss .  2,807 

0 

0 

Johnson  A 

Hart  A  Hys- 

Langlcv  . .  2,790 

0 

0 

lop . 

2,311 

0  0 

J.  Hodson  A 

W.  G.  Wil- 

Son .  2.785 

17 

9 

mott.  Fitz- 

J.  Riley -  2,774 

9 

1 

wil  1  i  a  m- 

T.  Free  A 

Sons  ....  2,750 

0 

0 

2,225 

0  0 

C.  Chamber- 

lain .  2,700 

0 

0 

ITATTON. — For  construction  of  a  sewage  tank,  c‘c., 
in  connexion  with  the  Hatton  sewerage  works,  for  tho 
Repton  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  T.  JI.  Richard¬ 
son,  engineer,  Hatton,  near  Tutbury  :  — 


Sutherland  & 

Thorpe  ....  £300  0  0 
Blood  A  Son  . .  218  10  0 

G.  Peach .  210  0  3 

Barker  Bros.  . .  200  0  0 

Lowe  it  Sons  . .  200  0  0 
J.  &  J.  Warnor  190  0  0 


W.  Wood  - £150  0  0 

A.  Summcrfleld  145  0  0 
J.  Dickinson  ..  122  10  0 

A.  Brown  ....  HO  00 
E.Boore, Smeth¬ 
wick*  .  HO  0  0 


ILFORD.— For  making  up  roads  for  tho  Urban 
District,  Council.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  Engineer,  Town  Hall 
Ilford : — 

Parsons  &  Parsons,  Ilford  Wharf  £4,228  7  5 


LEEK  (Staffordshire). — For  sewerage  and  other 
works  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  T. 

Brealey,  architect,  Piccadilly-buildings,  Hanley  : _ 

A.  J.  Moss  . £591  I  J.  Heath  A  Sons..  ..  £510 

F.  Barkc  .  560  Sanders  A  Torrance, 

T.  Graco  .  625  |  Hanley*  .  440 


LEIGH  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of  new  Municipal 
O tfiecs,  from  ground  floor  upwards,  for  tho  Corporation. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Prestwich,  architect,  Leigh. 

R.  Neill  A  Sons,  Manchester* .  £31,877 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 

Camberwell,  N.,  C'redon-road  ( additional  works). 

[Rebuilding  the  boys'  offices  at,  tho  Credon-road 
school,  and  rebuilding  them  with  iron  standards  and 
glazed  divisions.  The  cost  of  this  extra  to  he  calculated 
as  a  variation  upon  the  contract  of  Mr.  A.  Porter  for 
carrying  out  sanitary  and  drainage  works  at  the  school.] 
Camberwell,  N.,  Color-street.  ( Improvements ). 

W.  Downs .  £3.370  W.  Smith  A  Son,.  £2.861 


F.  G.  Minter .  3,190 

J.  F.  Ford .  3,182 

R,  A.  Jewell .  3,068 

Rice  A  Son  .  3,030 

W.  Akors  A  Co. .  . .  3,028 

F.  P.  Bulled  A  Co.  2.917 
Turnbull  A  Son  . .  2,903 


J.  A  C.  Bowyer 

T.  D.  Long  . 

Lat.hey  Bros . 

MartiD,  Wells,  A 

Co..  Ltd . 

W.  J.  Mitchell  A 
Son,  Dulwich*  . . 


2.847 

2,830 

2,687 

2,570 

2,548 


Stepney,  Dempsey-strcet  ( Partitions ,  etc.). 


F.  A  F.  J.  Wood  £1,900 
Parrott  A  Isom  1,S94  0 
T.  S.  Elkington 

A  Sons . 1.012  10 

A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  700  0 

E.  Lawrance  A 
Sons .  698  0 


W.  Shurmur  A 
Sons,  Ltd., 
R 1  v  e  r  s  i  d  e 
Works,  Upper 
Clapton*  .... 


Fulham,  Finlay  street  New  School  ( Heating  Apparatus). 

Macintosh  A  Sons, 

Ltd .  £702 

Bright9ide  Foundry 
A  Engineering  Co. 
Ltd..  Victoria- 
streot*  .  089 


J.  Fraser  A  Son  ....  £83S 
Stevens  A  Sons  ....  810 

J.  Richmond  A  Co., 

Ltd .  760 

Z.  D.  Berry  A  Sons. .  762 

J.  A  F.  May  .  745 


Walworth,  Flint-street  Improvements  (Heating 
Apparatus). 


Wenham  A  Waters, 

Ltd . £502 

Brightsidc  Foundry  A 
Engineering  Co., 

Ltd .  493 


Davis  A  Bennett. . 
B.  Harlow  A  Son 
J.  A  F.  May.  3 
Whetstono-park* , 


LONDON.  —  For  erecting  engineer’s  workshop,  etc., 
at  the  Infirmary.  Lambeth,  for  tho  Lambeth  Guardians. 
Messrs.  Woodward.  Brooks,  A  Latter,  surveyors,  69, 
Kcnningtou  Oval,  S.E.  : — 

Time  for 
Completion. 

..  £355  0  0  ]0  weeks. 


II.  Bragg  A  Son  . . . 

Cru«o  A  Baldwin  . .  . 

Davey  A  Jones  . .  . 

Hibberd  Bros..  I.td. 

A.  Hudson  A  Co. . .  . 

Johnson  A  Co . 

H.  Kent  . 

W.  A.  King . 

W.  Lawrence  A  Son 
London  County  Builders 

G.  Parker  . 

J.  Parsons  . 

T.  Pearce . 

F.  H.  Pearso  . 

Thomas  A  Edge  ... 

J.  F.  Holliday.  37,  Anthony- 
8troot,  Commercial-street,  E.* 


3  months. 
345  0  0  2  months. 

366  0  0  14  mouths. 

4  35  0  0  6  weeks. 

370  0  0  2  months. 

329  0  0  2  months. 

378  0  0  2£  months. 

423  8  3  3  months. 

435  0  0  3  months. 

3(5  oof  A,l*r  , 
(arrangement 
397  10  0  3  months. 

427  0  0  2  months. 

360  0  0  2  months. 

318  0  0  2  months. 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  a  relief  sewer,  in 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Wandswortli  and  Batter¬ 
sea,  in  connection  with  a  new  pumping-station  at  the 
junction  01  York  road  and  Creek-street,  Battersea,  for 
tho  London  County  Council 


S.  Pearson  A 

Son,  Ltd.  £71,133  16 
R.  Me  Alpine 
A  Sons. .  60,656  13 

J.  Watt.  . .  67,886  17 

P  c  t  h  i  c  k 
Bros.  .  .  56.008  O 

J.  Dickson  55,564  6  1 
Bentley  A 
Loch  . .  53,336  4 

J.  Mowlem 
ACo  .Ltd.  50,874  O 
J.  Moore  . .  50,600  6 


Mu  ir  head, 

Greig.  A 

Matthews  £50,572  9  5 
J.  B.  Squire 

A  Co.  . .  50,011  19  11 

Johnson  A 

Langley  49,409  14  8 
W.  Kenne¬ 
dy.  Ltd.  49,128  10  3 
A .  Wood- 

house  ..  47,531  4  10 

J.  D.  Nowell 
A  Sons, 

Lopdonl  41,978  13  6 
J  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

[Tho  chief  engineer’s  estimate  of  the  cost  uf  the  work 
was  £53,958  9s.  Id.] 


LONDON. —For  tho  reconstruction  of  Mitre-bridge, 
carrying  Scrubs-lanc  over  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
for  the  London  County  Council : — 


F.  M  i  s  k  i  n, 

Ltd . £9,925  7  4 

Squire  A  Co.  6,922  15  6 
Westwood  A 
Co..  Ltd..  6,565  18  11 


heenan  A 
F  r  o  u  d  e, 

Ltd . 

Perry  A  Co  .  6,33: 
Wil  k  i  n 
Bros. 


6.465  8  6 


M  u  i  r  h  e  ad. 

Greig.  A 

Matthews  £6.195  0 
Petln'ck  Bros  0,075  16 
Fnsey  A 


Son 


5,979  11  3 


W.  Jnrci  A 
Son.  Lid..  5  978  1  7. 

J  Dickson . .  5,830  9  10 


MIDDLEHAM.  —  Fcr  Utoi">t'nns  and  additions  to  the 
White  Swan  Hot,e',  Midd'eham,  near  Levburn.  for 
Mesr-  Plows  A  Sons.  Mr.  W.  Hargreaves  Bourne, 
architect,  Darlington  :  — 


Bethnal  Orecn,  5. IF..  Somerfield-street  ( Partitions 
Staircases,  etc. ). 


A.  Porter  .  £3,461 

F.  Newton .  2.767 

F.  A  I<\  J.  Wood. .  2.724 

G.  Munday  A  Sons  2.629 

E.  Lawrance  A  Sods  2,595 

F.  Bull  .  2.475 

Willmott  A  Sons  . .  2  455 

McCormick  A  §ons  2,454 


W.  Shurmur  A  Sons, 

Ltd  .  £2,394 

J.  Grover  A  Son  ..  2,382 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  A 

Son  . 

General  Builders, 
Limited,  Wharf- 
road,  N  0 1 1 
hill*  . 


2,365 


2,297 


C.  Bushby  A 

Sons  . £1,059  13  0 

J.  P.  Johnson 
A  Son  ....  1,030  12  2 
Richardson  A 
Robson  ....  933  3  1 


R.  G.  Snaith, 

Dar'ingtont  £945  10  0 
Chaptro  A 
Pearsons  . .  819  15  0 


NORWICH.  — For  erecting  a  cookcrv  and  laundry 
centre  at  Avenue-road  School,  for  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr  C.  .T.  Brown,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Cathedral-ofilces,  The  Close,  Norwich  : — 


R.  Daws  .  £818 

Boddv  A  Son  .  76  l 

G.  E.  Hawes  _ _  750 

W.  E.  Bird  .  748 

W.  .T.  Hanna nt  ....  717 

J.  Young  A  Son  ....  747 


•T.  S.  Smith  . . . . 
Jdowning  Bros. 

J.  Evans  . 

T.  Gill  . 

W.  Woodward . . 
A.  S.  Lincoln*  . . 


694 

690 

678 
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NEW  BARNET.— For  making-up  Middle-road  and  Shaftesbury-avenue  and  tar-paving  the  footpaths,  for  the 
East  Barnet  Valley  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  York,  surveyor,  Station-road,  New  Barnet: — 


— 

Roadmaking. 

Tarpaving. 

Middle- 

road. 

Shaftesbury- 

avenue. 

Middle- 

road. 

Shaftesbury- 

avenue. 

£ 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

M.  S.  KitteriDgham  . 

550 

5i  0 

— 

— 

G.  Bell . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

510 

46  > 

4  05 

100  0  0 

419* 

392* 

57  10  0 

J.  Wainwright  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45  1  s  0 

— 

— 

R.  J.  Goddard  &  Co.,  Caledoniau-road  .... 

44  19  2* 

38  15  2* 

FENG  AM. — For  the  construction  of  a  new  road,  for 
the  Bedwellty  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  H 
Lewis,  surveyor.  Blackwood.  Mon.  : — 

W.  Lewis,  Cefn  Bryn,  Brithdir,  via  Cardiff*  £1,283 


PONTNEWYDD  (Mon.).— For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  National  Schools,  near  Newport.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Dashwood  Caple,  architect,  Church-street-chambers, 
Cardiff  :- 


,T.  Charles  . 

E.  Thomas 

Co . 

C.  H.  Reed. 
Knowler  &  Her 
bcrt .... 


£160  0  0 


414  0  0 


J.  J.  Partridge  £375  0  0 
J.  B.  Jenkins..  342  19  6 
C.  Shop's nd  . .  319  16  0 

E.  Hooper _  284  10  0 

R.  Clements  & 

Co.,  Newport*  223  0  0 


PRESTON  (Sussex).— For  roadworks  in  the  Upper 
Drive,  Preston  Rural,  for  the  Steyning  East  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  G.  W.  Warr,  Surveyor,  Council 
Offices,  Southwick  : — 

Parsons  &  Sons,  118,  Church-road,  Hove*  £2,050 
[Tenders  were  also  received  from  seventeen  other  firms.] 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— For  making-up  streets  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Engineer, 
Southend : — 

Dowsrlt-avcnue. 

D.  Jackson _  £848  8  7  I  Buxton  &  Jen- 

J.  C.  Trueman  807  16  7  ner,  South- 

W.  lies  .  798  0  0  1  end*  £777  0  0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £801  12  11.] 
Finchley-road. 

W.  lies .  £195  0  0  I  Buxton  &  Jcnner  £187  3  G 

D.  T.  Jackson  . .  187  5  0  |  J.  C.  Trueman. .  183  0  0 

[Surveyor's  estimate.  £169  2  0.  Work  to  be  carried  out 
by  direct  labour.] 

Chelmsford- avenue. 

J.  C.  Trueman  £1,098  OOlBuxton  & 

D.  T.  Jackson  1,096  11  1  Jenner £1,044  0  6 

I  W.  lies  " 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £1,092.] 
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*,*  BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE. — In  our  issue  for 
October  15.  p.  401,  the  name  of  the  tenderer  for  two 
works  for  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Bolton-upon- 
Dearne  is  given  as  “  H.  Sydney,'-  whereas  it  should 
have  been  S.  Hamilton.  The  mistake  arose  from  the 
wav  in  which  the  name  was  written  (“  Hamilton  Sydney”) 
in  the  manuscript  we  received. 
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Notes  on  Naples. 


IFTY  years  ago 
the  once  splendid 
mediasval  city  of 
Naples  had  become 
a  filthy  agglomer¬ 
ation  of  tenement 
houses,  harbouring 
the  most  degraded 
of  civilised  beings 
-  sort  of  magnified  London  Seven 
ils  in  its  worst  aspect.  Amongst 
endless  courts  and  alleys  of  this  most 
ilorable  human  community  of  the 


Xth  century  rose  a  few  old  palaces 
1  decadent  nobility,  culminating  in  the 
yal  Palace  designed  by  Domenico 
itana  in  1600,  a  huge  uninteresting 
ss,  sufficiently  expressive  of  the 
urbon  style  of  government  and  the 
e  of  tyrants  which  built  and  inhabited 
luxurious  superfluity.  On  one  side 
this  huge  pile  stands  the  ancient 
tie  of  the  Anjou  kings  of  Naples, 
d  by  their  Bourbon  successors  as  a 
title  in  XVIIIth  century  fashion,  and 
the  other  side  is  the  huge  opera 
ise  of  S.  Carlo,  one  of  the  largest 
the  world.  The  kings  of  the  period 
m  to  have  appealed  to  the  fears,  as 
.1  as  to  the  well-known  love,  of  their 
iper  subjects  for  the  theatre,  by 
rounding  their  palace  with  such  accom- 
liments. 

fortunately,  the  Bourbons  and  all  that 
ir  name  suggests  have  long  since 
erly  disappeared,  and  Naples  exhibits 
instance  of  that  marvellous  assimila- 
i  of  modern  ideas  and  improvement, 


both  moral  and  physical,  which  is  the 
happy  characteristic  of  Modern  Italy. 

The  great  cholera  outbreak  of  1884 
may  perhaps  be  credited  with  having 
brought  about  a  great  part  of  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  city  ;  at  least,  the  principal 
impetus  towards  that  result  was  probably 
the  well-founded  fear  of  another  such 
terrible  visitation.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  greater  portion  of  the 
filthy  old  Fondacci  or  enormous  tenement 
houses,  which  were  the  perennial 
hot-beds  of  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
have  been  removed,  and  the  old 
mediaeval  portion  of  the  city  has  been 
cut  through  by  two  main  streets  of 
great  width,  forming  a  cross,  at  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  octagon  piazza 
with  a  statue  (not  yet  finished)  of  the 
prime  minister  Depretis,  to  whom  the 
scheme  seems  to  be  attributed.  The 
extremities  of  this  cross  plan  are  united 
by  a  circular  system  of  tramways.  The 
plan  is  distinctly  successful  and  ingenious. 
By  this  means  several  ancient  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  cathedral,  some 
of  the  more  interesting  Renaissance 
palaces,  and  several  new  edifices,  such 
as  the  railway  station,  university,  and 
Ministry  of  Marine,  have  been  brought 
into  prominent  positions  and  freed  from 
the  squalid  surroundings  which  formerly 
rendered  them  unknown  to  the  general 
public. 

The  disappearance  of  XIXth  century 
Naples  may  perhaps  be  regretted  by  a 
certain  class  of  pictorial  artists,  who 
must  now  search  in  remote  corners  for 
the  umbrella-covered  booths  in  dirty 
old  back  streets,  where  the  lazzeroni  and 


monelli  still  feed  on  macaroni  in  a 
primitive  way  with  their  fingers,  affording 
subjects  for  pictures  of  a  very  squalid 
state  of  society  in  the  past.  But  to  the 
student  of  art  in  its  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  Southern  Europe  the  removal 
of  all  this  very  uninviting  squalor  is 
more  of  a  gain,  and  the  artistic  treasures 
which  are  now  being  laid  bare  in  the 
sventramento  of  the  city  arc  of  particular 
interest.  As  time  goes  on  many  more 
traces  of  the  mediaeval  architecture  of 
the  city  must  come  to  light— it  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  smothered  in  the  pre¬ 
posterous  plaster  and  whitewash  of  the 
past,  three  centuries,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  so  much  should  evidently  remain 
beneath  the  surface. 

The  plan  of  the  mediaeval  city  is  still 
well  defined  by  remains  of  the  walls, 
round  towers,  and  gates  which  were 
built  by  the  first  Spanish  conquerors 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  probably 
follow,  to  a  great  extent,  the  original 
lines  of  the  Angevin  city:  These  remains 
are  embedded  in  the  old  houses  which 
line  the  modern  boulevards  on  the  south 
and  east  of  the  city  occupying  the  sites  of 
ancient  moats.  Naples  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  rebuilt  by  the  Angevin 
kings  on  the  transference  of  the  capital 
of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  from  Palermo, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  that  most  of  the 
more  important  and  interesting  archi¬ 
tectural  monuments  belong  (Charles  I., 
1266 — Joanna  II.,  1414).  The  Angevin 
dynasty  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  pointed-arch  period  in  Neapolitan 
history:  With  the  Spanish  despotism 
began  the  period  of  decline,  and  few 
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monuments  of  the  Renaissance  or  Pseudo- 
Classic  are  worthy  of  note  in  Naples  in 
comparison  with  similar  work  in  the 
northern  cities  of  Italy. 

Like  a  vegetation,  the  pointed- arch 
style  of  mediaeval  Europe  (which,  by  the 
way,  has  so  often  been  compared  to  the 


natural  growth  of  forest  glades)  seems  to 
f  dIIow  the  lines  of  latitude  and  climate  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.  From  the 
Canary  Islands  to  Cyprus,  through  all 
the  Mediterranean  lands,  the  same 
methods  of  design  and  workmanship 
mark  the  development  of  the  pointed 


arch.  French  architectural  writers 
endeavour  to  maintain  that  all  this  vast 
region  once  owned  the  influence  of  French 
artists  ;  but  how  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
thinlv-populated  France  of  those  days 
could  have  supplied  the  regular  armies 
of  architects  and  masons  which  must 
have  been  employed  in  Portugal,  Italy, 
or  Cyprus  during  the  XIVth  century  to 
allow  of  Frenchmen  building  the  immense 
cathedrals,  castles,  palaces,  not  to  mention 
smaller  buildings,  which  still  stand  in 
ruins  all  round  the  Mediterranean?  In 
the  case  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  such 
a  French  influence  may  more  easily  be 
admitted,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
history  of  the  period.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  architecture  of  the  Mediterranean 
littoral  has  a  character  quite  its  own,  and 
betrays  hardly  more  French  than  English 
or  German  influence.  Wherever  there 
was  a  distinct  colony  of  northerners 
established  on  these  southern  shores, 
there  one  may  trace  some  evidences  of  a 
desire  to  reproduce  the  features  of  the 
national  style ;  elsewhere  the  local 
character  asserts  itself. 

Some  of  the  more  salient  features  of  the 
pointed  style  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
a  regularity  of  plan,  adherence  to  a 
columnar  method  of  construction  (which 
with  the  flat-pitched  roofs  recalls  the  older 
Romanesque),  and  that  constant  evidence 
of  a  struggle  in  principles  between  the 
terrace  roof  of  the  South  and  the  aspiring 
tendencies  of  the  pointed  design.  Many 
minor  peculiarities  rarely  seen  in  the 
pointed  architecture  of  the  North  may 
be  attributable  to  differences  in  materials 
employed,  as  much  as  to  the  artistic 
character  of  the  southern  races.  The 
tufa,  lava,  and  other  building  materials 
peculiar  to  the  volcanic  regions  of  the 
South  naturally  influence  the  style  of 


Fig.  3.  North  Porch,  Santa  Chiara. 


architecture  to  a  very  appreciable  exteij 
The  elaborate  sculptured  foliage  a 
delicate  details  of  the  North,  executed' 
the  abundant  limestone  of  England  a 
France,  is  absent,  and  the  Gothic  arc: 
tects  of  Naples  were  content  wi 
elaborate  mouldings  as  a  relief  to  t 
painted  walls  of  their  vast  public  bui 
ings. 


Fig.  4.  Detail  of  Centre  Arch  to  Pora 
Santa  Chiara,  Naples. 


A  striking  peculiarity  in  the  great  v 
doorways  of  the  early  XIVth  centi 
churches  is  the  design  of  a  numbeE 
receding  arch  mouldings  much  like  th 
of  the  English  “  Decorated  ”  style,  y 
deep  hollows  and  boldly-projecli 
boutels,  but  with  a  large  outer  order 
addition,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  d> 
stone,  on  the  underside  of  which  Id 


Fig ,  5.  A  Palace  Doorway. 


vine  or  acanthus  leaves  are  carved.  'I 
outer  order  or  arch  springs  from  the  d 
side  capital  of  the  doorway,  unles? 
forms  a  dripstone,  and  then  it  finicj 
on  an  elaborately-carved  bracket, 
square  headed  windows — common  enoi 
— are  treated  with  this  same  sort  of  d : 
stone,  which  always  finishes  on  a  brad 
and  not,  as  in  the  later  styles  of  Engl| 
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.d  France,  with  a  return  of  the  moulding 
ainst  the  wall.  A  curiously  charac- 
ristic  corbel  strikes  the  attention  in 
e  old  Neapolitan  buildings,  which  is 
so  of  precisely  the  same  design  in  Sicily 
Cyprus — an  inverted  octagonal  cone 
rminating  downwards  in  a  ball.  But 
e  crowning  feature  of  all  buildings  in 
e  later  developments  of  the  pointed 
ide  is  certainly  the  battlemented 
rapet  and  cornice  ;  and  on  the  shores 
the  Mediterranean  this  detail  of 


Fig.  6.  Marble  Doorway  to  a  Palace. 


ucture  is  of  particular  importance 
ere  flat  roofs  were  in  former  days  in- 
:iably  adopted  in  all  buildings.  The 
rlins  or  battlements  of  Neapolitan 
lses  were  commonly  of  the  usual  forked 
;tern  seen  all  over  Italy ;  but  in 
lition  to  the  outline,  which  reminds 
>  of  the  severe  Tuscan  castles  and 
m  halls,  they  were  often  decorated 
h  mouldings  in  the  style  of  Sicily  or 
odes,  somewhat  suggesting,  but  on  a 


;er  scale,  the  ordinary  English  “  Per- 
idicular  ”  design. 

)ne  very  peculiar  and  most  unsatis- 
tory  detail  to  northern  eyes  is  the 
itment  of  the  springing-stones  of 
hes  in  doorways,  windows,  porches,  etc. 
jse  are  sometimes  turned  into  stop- 
wafers  of  different  forms  or  into 
Iptures  of  animals,  etc.  Such  a 
if  in  design  is  general  all  over  the 
rant,  and  the  south  of  Italy ;  it  is 
bably  almost  unknown  north  of  the  I 


Alps,  and  is  only  suggested  by  a  somewhat 
similar  treatment  of  arch-stones  in  the 
early  Romanesque  of  Germany.  It  has  no 
parallel  in  any  classic  traditions,  and 
consequently  gives  a  meretricious  air  to 
the  style.  An  architrave  or  flat  cornice 
is  frequently  interposed  between  the 
capital  and  the  arch-springer,  stilting  the 
arch  in  a  generally  unsatisfactory  way, 
and  recalling  the  similar  treatment  in 
classic  Roman  buildings  of  the  decadence. 

Our  sketches  represent  a  few  of  the 
little-known  examples  of  mediaeval  Nea¬ 
politan  architecture.  The  huge  church 
of  Santa  Chiara — still  buried  amid  the 
squalid  and  yet  imposing  masses  of 
tenement  houses  which  at  one  time 
formed  the  peculiarity  of  Naples — is 
chiefly  interesting  from  a  purely  archaeo¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  Its  architectural 
glories  of  the  middle  ages  are  almost 
entirely  eclipsed.  Hardly  any  of  the 
great  “  hall-churches  ”  of  mediaeval  Italy 
survive  in  anything  like  their  original 
design.  The  two  great  examples  of 
S.  Francesco  and  S.  Domenico,  Siena,  are 


probably  the  best  known,  and  amongst 
the  best  preserved,  in  spite  of  many 
“  restorations  ”  during  the  XIXth 
century.  But  Santa  Chiara,  like  so 
many  others,  afforded  a  field  for  XVIIth 
century  classicists  to  exercise  their  in¬ 
genuity  in  “  converting  ”  it  into  a  totally 
new  design  of  huge  plaster  pilasters, 
gilded  mouldings,  and  the  usual  sprawling 
frescoes.  It  would  be  useless  to  give 
more  than  a  bare  sketch  plan  (Fig.  1)  of 
such  a  building ;  its  original  arrangements 
are  either  inaccessible  or  totally  removed. 
Still,  its  mere  shell  is  interesting  as  a 
sample  of  the  vast  proportions  which  were 
sometimes  adpoted  in  south  Italy.  The 
exterior  of  Santa  Chiara  is  remarkable 
for  its  merely  utilitarian,  unornamented 
construction.  No  cotton-mill  could  be 
much  plainer  as  a  building.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
Only  at  the  west  end  a  circular  window, 
with  curious  dripstone,  relieves  the  naked 
severity  of  its  walls  ;  the  porch  (Fig.  3)  is 
also  slightly  ornamented  with  a  moulded 
arch.  The  constructive  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  this  porch  in  arch  mould  and 


Fig,  9. 
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vaulting  (Fig.  4)  illustrates  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  southern  mediaeval  art. 

Within  its  vast  interior  Santa  Chiara 
still  enshrines  many  sumptuous  tombs  of 
the  Angevin  kings  and  princes  of  Naples, 
but  the  frescoes  of  Giotto — said  to  have 
been  painted  under  the  advice  of  Dante — 
have  disappeared  for  ever ;  at  least, 
it  is  not  likely  they  can  be  traced  beneath 
the  plaster  alterations  of  the  Pseudo- 
Classic  style.  The  monument  of  King 
Robert,  founder  of  the  church,  still 
dominates  the  high  altar  in  the  curious 
way  in  which  princely  tombs  seem  to 
have  been  usually  arranged  in  the 
XIVth  century  in  Naples.  The  king 
is  represented  in  a  lower  compartment, 
as  dead,  in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan ; 
whilst  above,  in  a  canopied  tabernacle, 
he  sits  in  royal  state ;  the  figures  are,  of 
course,  life-size.  Other  examples  of  this 
very  singular  form  of  tomb  occur  in 
Naples  ;  the  tomb  of  King  Ladislaus  and 
Queen  Joanna  in  S.  Giovanni  a  Car- 
bonaza  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen. 
In  Santa  Chiara  the  Gothic  tombs,  with 
their  pointed  arches  and  bizarre  decora¬ 
tion  of  mosaic  inlaid  twisted  columns, 
etc.,  have  a  most  weird,  incongruous 
effect,  imbedded  as  they  are  in  the 
gilded  plaster  of  modern  times. 

The  doorways  of  old  palaces  which  we 
illustrate  (Figs.  5,  6,  7)  are  singularly 
characteristic  of  medieeval  urban  archi¬ 
tecture  in  south  Italy.  They  are  marked 
by  a  bold  simplicity  in  outline  and  detail, 
and  they  were  evidently  designed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  forming  imposing  en¬ 
trances  from  narrow  streets  where  archi¬ 
tectural  display  would  have  been  thrown 
away.  The  street  fronts  of  these  palaces 
arc  absolutely  plain  and  unadorned,  rows 
of  square  window  openings  on  one  side  of 
a  narrow  lane  confront  equally  unin¬ 
teresting  rows  on  the  other  side.  Piazzas 
of  any  size  were  evidently  unknown  in 
mediaeval  Naples,  and  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  has  the  great  piano 
regolatore  of  the  city  been  formed  with 
the  ideas  current  all  over  Italy  at  the 
present  day,  wide  streets  and  large 
open  spaces  letting  air  and  sunshine  into 
crowded  localities. 

We  give  two  plans  of  Naples,  mere 
rough  sketches  based  upon  an  old  plan 
of  the  city  made  for  Murray’s  “  Guide  ” 
of  fifty  years  ago.  At  the  period  when  a 
certain  Mr.  Blewitt  (who,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  learned  and 
capable  man)  wrote  this  book  for  the 
great  publisher,  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
city  (Fig.  8)  were  wonderfully  preserved. 
The  fortifications  on  the  peninsula  between 
the  Castel  dell’  Oro  and  S.  Elmo  had, 
however,  disappeared,  as  no  gate  on  that 
side  is  mentioned.  The  Chiaja  or 
esplanade  fronting  the  sea  had  come 
into  existence  and  the  modernisation 
of  the  city  had  commenced ;  the  railway 
was  being  carried  to  the  north,  and  a  few 
years  later  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
population — chiefly  amongst  the  poorer 
classes — took  place. 

Our  second  plan  (Fig.  9)  gives  a  rough 
idea  of  the  piano  regolatore.  The  roads 
marked  on  it  show  the  principal  tramway 
routes  and  modern  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  the  new  streets  and  roads  are  on  a 
fine  scale  of  an  average  width  of  more  than 
200  ft.  The  general  idea  is  to  give  a 
principal  road,  or  “  viale,”  encircling 
the  main  portion  of  the  town  and  its 


western  suburbs,  of  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  connecting  together  the  railway 
station  and  the  distant  Posilipo,  with  its 
famous  tunnel,  which  opens  up  the 
attractive  district  of  Yillanova  and  its 
villas. 

In  the  middle  ages,  under  the  Angevin 
dynasty,  Naples  was  a  city  of  perhaps 
more  imposing  architectural  character 
than  is  generally  recognised.  Then 
ensued  a  period  of  decline  and  squalid 
decay,  from  which  the  great  city  has 
suddenly  awakened  under  the  influences 
of  a  united  Italy,  and  now  its  future 
seems  one  of  an  enlarged  life,  commercial 
prosperity,  and,  above  all,  greatly  im¬ 
proved  hygienic  conditions,  both  moral 
and  physical,  the  credit  for  which  must 
be  given  to  an  enlightened  government, 
assisted  by  capable  architects  and 
engineers. 


NOTES. 


Swiss  advance  drift,  which  for  J 
structional  reasons  is  not  in  true  al 
ment.  At  the  moment  when  the  1 
barrier  of  rock  is  removed  there  : 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  rush  of  f 
water  from  the  Swiss  side,  unless  adeq  '( 
measures  be  taken  to  pump  out  o:< 
drain  away  the  water  accumulatec 
the  workings.  The  Swiss  pumping  p 
may  be  found  sufficient  to  cope  with 
work,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
second  Italian  heading  will  be  advai 
so  as  to  tap  the  impounded  water  ; 
higher  level,  and  so  to  facilitate  : 
junction  between  the  two  first- mentic 
workings.  When  the  critical  i 
arrives,  the  extensive  cooling  plant 
the  Swiss  side  will  be  of  great  assist? 
to  the  Italian  workmen.  Through 
the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  . 
second  or  auxiliary  tunnel  has  bee: 
the  greatest  service  as  a  drain, 
operations  could  scarcely  have  1 
continued  without  its  aid. 


Engineering  the  course  of  his  Presi- 
works  in  dential  address  at  the  open- 
india.  jng  meeting  of  the  eighty- 
sixth  session  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  Public 
Works  Departments  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fact,  as  the  speaker 
remarked,  that  the  Indian  Empire  owes 
much  to  the  vigorous  policy  pursued 
in  the  execution  of  irrigation  and  railway 
undertakings.  Owing  to  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  the  inhabitants  are  very  largely 
dependent  upon  artificial  irrigation,  the 
extension  of  which  during  recent  years 
has  done  much  for  the  prevention  of 
those  calamitous  famines  which  periodic¬ 
ally  spread  devastation  through  many 
districts  of  the  country.  Next  to  irriga¬ 
tion,  railways  represent  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  means  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  Sir  Guilford  believes  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  vast  mineral 
and  other  resources  of  India  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  rails  and  other  permanent-way 
materials,  as  well  as  in  the  building  of 
bridges,  locomotives,  and  rolling-stock 
generally.  The  application  of  a  similar 
policy  to  every  department  of  public 
engineering  work  would  certainly  assist 
very  materially  in  opening  up  the 
immense  but  hitherto  undeveloped 
wealth  of  India. 


The  Recent  reports  relative  to 

Simplon  the  latest  difficulties  en- 

Tunnei.  countered  in  the  Simplon 

tunnel  works  seem  to  show  that  no 
doubt  need  be  entertained  as  to  the 
successful  completion  of  the  tunnel, 
although  no  correct  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  time  that  may  elapse 

before  the  work  is  finished.  Everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  facilitate  pro¬ 
gress,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  present 
situation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  cooling  plant  in  the  Italian  workings 
is  of  comparatively  small  capacity. 
As  the  headings  approach  the  Swiss 
workings,  which  were  closed  in  a  sub¬ 
merged  condition  some  four  or  five 
months  ago,  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
the  work  will  materially  increase.  The 
crown  of  one  Italian  tunnel  will  come 
out  at  the  floor  level  of  the  corresponding 


The  Isle 
of  Wight 
Coast  Question.  ~ 


More  than  a  year  ago 
Hampshire  County  Con 
"  applied  to  the  Board 
Trade  for  an  order  prohibiting 
removal  of  beach  material  from 
shores  and  banks  of  the  Isle  of  W3 
An  inquiry  was  held  last  autumn 
Commander  Frederick,  R.N.,  who  su 
quently  presented  a  report  on  the  quesi 
raised.  This  document  appears  to 
been  consigned  to  a  pigeon-hole 
quite  recently,  for  the  first  indicatioi 
any  action  is  to  be  found  in  an  annoui 
ment  made  on  Monday  that  the  B; 
of  Trade  have  written  to  the  Isk 
Wight  Rural  District  Council  st£t 
that  orders  would  be  issued  prohib 
the  removal  of  shingle  and  ballast  : 
the  shores  and  banks  of  the  isi 
between  Shanklin  head  and  the  souti 
boundary  of  Old  Sandown,  and  from 
small  bay  at  Freshwater-gate.  ] 
period  of  twelve  months  can  be  allc 
to  the  consideration  of  a  single  re- 
life  in  the  Board  of  Trade  offices  ] 
be  a  truly  idealistic  existence  for  1 
who  have  a  constitutional  aversion 
work  and  worry.  Official  labour  w 
be  still  further  reduced  if,  in  cases: 
the  present,  the  Inspector  were  autho. 
to  make  the  necessary  order  immediJ 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  inquiry 
greater  advantage,  from  the  standj 
of  the  public,  would  be  prompt 
hibition  of  the  indefensible  prar 
of  removing  beach  material  from  p 
where  it  forms  the  best  prote: 
against  inroads  by  the  sea.  Buti 
existing  inertia  of  the  Board  of  I 
might  be  brought  into  useful  open 
if  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  pq 
making  the  removal  of  beach  ma’i 
illegal  along  the  whole  coast-line,  e:< 
by  a  special  authority  from  the  I 
issued  after  the  holding  of  an  inq 
Reverting  to  the  case  of  the  Isl 
Wight,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  ? 
the  local  authorities  will  no  longe 
allowed  to  assist  the  sea  in  its  attt 
to  break  through  Freshwater-gati 
the  valley  of  the  Yar.  We  are 
glad  to  observe  that  the  Rural  D'n 
Council  have  actually  nerved  thems 
to  undertake  the  consideration 
Report  from  the  County  Surveyor, 
recommends  the  raising  of  the  hig. 
along  the  shore  at  Freshwater-gatet 
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construction  of  a  concrete  apron  to 
p  the  sea  at  bay.  Whether  the 
ncil  will  take  any  action  after  their 
msideration,”  we  cannot  say,  but 
tiey  do  not  the  sea  certainly  will. 

Limited  A  curious  contention  was 
tatutory"  raised  by  the  Metropolitan 
Powers.  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 
week  in  the  Law  Courts,  and  one 
sh,  if  successful,  would  have  created 
.t  uncertainty  in  the  powers  of 
panies  carrying  on  undertakings  under 
utory  powers.  The  company  was 
rporated  under  the  Companies  Acts 
887,  and  possesses  general  powers  to 
lire  land,  erects  electric  plant,  and 
produce  and  supply  electric  energy. 
.889  the  company,  under  the  Metro- 
ban  Electric  Lighting  Act,  became 
“  undertakers  ”  within  the  meaning 
die  Act  to  supply  certain  metro- 
;an  areas,  which  are  limited  areas 
led  in  the  Act,  and  various  orders 
e  under  it.  In  1898,  owing  to  lack  of 
e,  powers  by  Act  of  Parliament  were 
ined  for  erecting  generating  stations 
ide  the  area  for  supplying  the  area, 
these  were  erected  at  Willesden. 
iequently  the  company  supplied  the 
Ion  and  North-Western  Railway  with 
ric  current  outside  the  statutory 
and  the  Attorney-General,  at  the 
ion  of  the  Willesden  Urban  District 
icil,  sought  to  restrain  them  by 
iction.  The  contention  of  the  com- 
was  that  under  their  Memorandum 
issociation  they  possessed  general 
rs  which  were  only  limited  by  the 
)f  Parliament  as  regards  the  specified 
i  and  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  the 
t  held  that  as  long  as  they  were 
ing  the  undertaking  under  their 
.tory  powers  '  they  were  restrained 
supplying  electricity  outside  the 
tory  areas.  In  these  days  when 
lanies  under  statutory  powers  work 
>polies  of  a  public  nature,  it  is  irnpos- 
to  imagine  the  confusion  which 
I  arise  had  the  defendants  succeeded 
fir  contention. 


pay,  since  he  was  not  the  owner  both  at  the 
time  when  the  work  was  completed  and  at 
the  time  when  the  demand  was  made. 
The  Divisional  Court,  feeling  itself  bound 
by  an  old  decision,  Reg.  v.  Swindon 
Local  Board,  decided  in  1879,  upheld  this 
contention,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  have 
reversed  this  decision,  and  have  held 
that  section  257  clearly  defines  the  person 
liable  to  be  the  person  “  who  is  the  owner 
of  such  premises  when  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted.”  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Swindon  Local 
Board  the  person  on  whom  the  demand 
was  made  had  ceased  to  be  the  owner  at 
the  time  the  work  was  completed,  and 
they  gave  no  decision  on  a  case  where 
such  were  the  circumstances.  The  de¬ 
cision  obviates  an  injustice  which  we 
have  before  pointed  out  would  otherwise 
arise.  The  purchaser  of  a  house  which 
he  buys,  because  he  finds  it  abutting  on 
a  street  properly  paved  and  drained, 
might  be  saddled  with  a  liability  which 
he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  and 
which  arose  solely  from  his  predecessor’s 
default. 


lore  nnd  The  case  of  Millard  v.  Balby- 
and Lrb  with-Hexthorpe  Urban  Dis- 
t-Paving.  trict  Council,  commented 
by  us  in  our  issue  for  March  12 
las  come  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
die  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court 
been  reversed.  The  facts  may 
iy  be  recalled.  A  certain  street, 
>eing  a  highway  repairable  by  the 
utants  at  large,  required  paving  and 
s  laying.  On  June  8,  1899,  the 
ct  Council,  acting  under  the  Public 
h  Act,  served  notices  on  the 
:s  requiring  the  work  to  be  done  ; 
is  the  notices  were  not  complied 
the  Council  exerted  their  powers  of 
ting  the  work  themselves.  The 
was  completed  December  4,  1901, 
he  apportionment  of  the  expenses 
lot  served  under  section  257  until 
nber  24,  1902.  Millard  was  the 
■  of  certain  premises  when  the 
al  notice  was  served,  and  also 
the  work  was  completed,  but  on 
i  20,  1902,  and  between  the  time  of 
mpletion  of  the  work  and  the  service 
apportionment  he  sold  the  premises. 
:mal  demand  for  payment  under 
n  257  was  made  on  Millard,  May  20, 
but  he  contended  he  was  not  liable  to  I 


The  May,  1902,  negotiations 

“Acandtly,“  were  °Pened  between  the 
Cretan  and  Italian  Govern¬ 
ments  with  a  view  to  preserving  the 
so-called  “  Armoury  ”  at  Candia”  the 
most  important  Venetian  monument  of 
the  Renaissance  period  in  Crete.  The 
Italians  sent  over  an  engineer  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  scheme  of  renovation,  and 
also  took  steps  to  aid  the  Cretan  Govern¬ 
ment  financially  in  the  undertaking. 
The  latter,  however,  abandoned  the 
scheme,  ostensibly  because  of  its  cost, 
and  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a 
Greek  engineer,  whose  first  step  was  to 
gut  the  entire  building,  leaving  the 
walls  (not  over  strong  before)  in  a  rather 
hazardous  state.  The  work,  however, 
except  for  covering  the  building  with 
scaffolding,  was  subsequently  abandoned 
altogether ;  and  recently  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Crete  ordered 
the  upper  story  of  the  building  to  be 
demolished  within  48  hours — which  has 
accordingly  been  done.  The  story  is 
recorded  in  the  Gazetta  di  Venezia,' and 
this  barbarous  proceeding  has  aroused 
indignant  protests  in  the  Italian  press. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Italian  Government 
will  take  the  matter  up.  A  small  view 
of  the  building  was  given  in  a  plate  in 
our  issue  of  February  16,  1901,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper 
story  (the  most  important  part  in  an 
architectural  sense)  was  an  extremely 
graceful  piece  of  Renaissance  architec¬ 
ture.  No  words  can  be  too  strong  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  such  a  piece  of  vandalism. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
BratAthSoCnhs001  the  British  School  at  Athens, 

on  the  27th  ult.,  Sir  R. 
Finlay,  who  occupied  the  chair,  com¬ 
mented  (as  others  have  done  before  him) 
on  the  historical  value  of  studies  of  the 
remains  of  Greek  architecture  and 
other  arts,  in  assisting  us  to  realise 
the  facts  of  Greek  history  and  the 
nature  and  aspirations  of  the  Greek 
mind,  to  a  great  extent  illustrated  for 
us  in  literature,  to  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  study  of  art  is,  however,  a 
most  important  assistance.  Literature 
gives  us  the  thoughts  of  the  Greeks  | 


of  the  classic  age,  but  in  architec¬ 
ture  and  vases  and  gold  work  we 
seem  to  be  in  even  closer  touch  with 
them  ;  we  can  handle  their  very  handi¬ 
work  ;  and  familiarity  with  the  re¬ 
mains  and  the  sites  of  important  build¬ 
ings  throws  a  new  light  on  literary  testi¬ 
mony  in  regard  to  the  period.  All  this 
has  been  said  before  ;  but  seeing  that 
the  British  School  at  Athens  needs  more 
public  support  it  is  well  to  repeat  and 
enforce  an  argument  which  every 
educated  person,  whether  an  archaeo¬ 
logist  or  not,  can  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate.  In  regard  to  all  that  has  been 
said,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  about 
the  recent  discoveries  of  a  great  civilisa¬ 
tion  much  older  than  the  Athenian, 
we  would  observe  that  these  discoveries 
ought  in  no  way  to  lessen  our  estimate 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Athenian 
period  in  art.  We  have  found  art,  of  a 
kind,  where  we  once  believed  there  was 
but  barbarism  ;  but  has  anything  been 
discovered  that  can  really  compare  with 
the  creations  of  w''at  Tennyson  called 
“  The  supreme  Caucasian  mind  ”  *  ?  We, 
at  all  events,  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it. 


Memorial  to  As  we  have  before  mentioned, 
Mr.  Penrose.  a  memoriai  to  Mr.  Penrose 
has  been  in  process  of  formation  at 
Athens,  in  the  shape  of  a  library,  to  be 
called  the  Penrose  Library,  attached  to 
and  forming  part  of  the  Students’  Hostel 
in  connexion  with  the  British  School  at 
Athens.  The  new  building,  of  which 
Mr.  Heaton  Comyn  is  the  architect,  is 
now  complete  except  the  interios  finish 
and  fittings,  which  are  at  present  under 
consideration.  The  total  cost,  it  is 
expected,  will  not  exceed  1,150J.  (building 
work  is  cheap  in  Athens),  of  which  the 
greater  part  has  been  subscribed  and 
collected;  but  150Z.  has  still  to  be  raised 
to  open  the  building  free  of  debt. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous 
to  contribute  to  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  Penrose,  to  whom  architects  and 
students  of  architecture  are  so  much  in¬ 
debted,  are  invited  to  send  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Macmillan, 
Martin-street,  Leicester-square,  or  to  the 
account  of  the  “Penrose  Memorial 
Fund”  at  the  London  and  County 
Banking  Company,  Henrietta  -  street, 
Covent  Garden. 


,  ,  ?he.  ,  transferring  its  head- 
Association  quarters  to  the  more  com- 
Conversazione,  modious  premises  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  West¬ 
minster,  it  was  generally  anticipated  that 
the  Architectural  Association  would 
largely  develop  its  influence  and  take  a 
stronger  position  as  the  premier  educa¬ 
tional  body  for  architects  in  this  country; 
That  this  is  in  process  of  realisation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  excellent  display  of 
students’  work  which  constituted  one  of 
the  subjects  of  interest  at  the  annual 
conversazione  on  October  27,  the  first 
social  function  held  in  the  new  build¬ 
ings.  Some  600  guests,  amongst  whom 
were  numbered  many  of  the  more 
eminent  members  of  the  profession, 
were  received  by  the  President,  Mr.  E. 
Guy  Dawber,  and  Mrs.  Dawber,  and  the 


*“  Nor  these  alone  :  but  every  legend  fair 
Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  Nature  for  itself,  was  there. 

Not  less  than  life,  design’d.” 

The  Palace  of  Art. 
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scene — which  was  enhanced  by  some 
tasteful  decorations — was  one  of  great 
animation,  and  proved  conclusively  that 
the  Association  is  a  healthy,  progressive 
institution.  As  is  well  known,  the  pre¬ 
mises  have  undergone  considerable  altera¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  to  the  dual  working 
requirements,  and  it  is  further  interesting 
to  observe  that  they  are  equally  fitted 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  large  gathering 
of  this  nature,  although  the  unexpected 
numbers  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  cloak¬ 
room  attendants.  A  small  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  by  architects 
claimed  much  attention.  Works  of 
students  in  the  evening  school  also  were 
prominent,  and  a  strong  show  of  drawings 
made  in  the  day-school  showed  the  com¬ 
prehensive  nature  of  the  aims  of  the 
Committee.  We  understand  that  the 
day  -  school,  having  reached  its  fourth 
year,  is  now  firmly  established  and  found 
to  be  a  great  success.  The  exhibits  of 
works  in  handicrafts  by  various  firms 
took  the  form  of  general  advertisement 
rather  than  of  objects  of  instruction. 
The  specimens  of  domestic  furniture, 
however,  were  free  from  this  objection, 
having  considerable  interest  in  design 
and  execution.  The  occasion  syn¬ 
chronised  with  the  completion  of  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  original  collection 
of  casts,  so  that  the  Museum  is  now  re¬ 
opened  to  the  public.  The  arrangement 
of  the  central  hall  with  its  two  tieis  of 
galleries  proved  very  effective  for  an 
occasion  of  this  kind. 


„  .  „  At  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s 

©rawing®  of  ,,  .  ,,  .  £ 

old  English  Gallery  is  a  collection  oi 
Gardens.  water-colour  drawings  of 
“  Old  English  Gardens  ”  by  a  new  and 
(we  are  glad  to  hear)  a  young  artist,  Miss 
Beatrice  Parsons,  which,  as  a  first  exhi¬ 
bition,  may  be  considered  to  be  remark¬ 
able.  These  are  water-colours  showing 
the  most  conscientious  and  careful  execu¬ 
tion,  without  any  hardness,  and  a  most 
delicate  feeling  for  colour  and  aerial  effect; 
and  considering  how  often  one  has  been 
invited,  of  late  years,  to  admire  drawings 
which  are  mere  splashes  of  effect  with 
no  recognisable  detail,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
come  across  a  new  artist  who  seems  to 
recognise  that  accuracy  and  finish  of 
representation  are  qualities  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  The  general  excellence  of  the 
drawings  is  so  wrell  maintained  that  it  is 
difficult  to  select  special  examples  ;  but 
among  those  which  we  should  class  among 
the  best  are  “A  January  Moonrise, 
Golder’s  Hill  ”  (4  :  the  moon  is  rather 
too  large)  ;  “  A  Plum  Orchard  in  Cuckoo 
Time  ”  (28),  with  a  shimmer  of  light  about 
it ;  “  Morning  after  Pain,  Sedgwick 
Park”  (31),  shewing  a  curious  kind  of 
fort  of  clipped  tree  masses  flanking 
the  edge  of  the  pond ;  Rockingham 
Castle  ”  (32)  and  “  Under  the  Yew-trees, 
Rockingham  Castle  ”  (34)  ;  Irises, 

Sedgwick”  (39),  a  remarkable  bit  of 
composition;  “  Woodside,  Chenies 
L’ Allegro  ”  (43)  and  “  Woodside,  Chenies 

_ II  Penseroso  ”  (46),  two  treatments  of 

wooded  scenes  which  answer  well  to  the 
suggestive  titles  given  them.  Miss  Par¬ 
dons  does  not  at  present  do  much  with 
figures  ;  if  she  can  treat  figures  in  her 
landscapes  with  the  same  delicacy  and 
finish  as  in  the  details  of  her  flowers  and 
Thirds,  she  may  become  a  second  Mrs. 
Allingham. 


Mr.  Abbey’s  Mr.  Abbey’s  picture  of  the 
Coronation  King* s  Coronation,  which  is 
Picture.  on  view  at  the  Hanover 
Gallery,  in  New  Bond-street  (but  under 
the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Agnew  &  Sons), 
has  received  the  praise  usually  given  in 
the  general  press  to  pictures  of  this 
class,  which  it  is  regarded  as  an  act  of 
loyalty  to  admire.  To  those  who  “  look 
upon  it  with  considerate  eyes  ”  it  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  one  of  Mr.  Abbey’s 
successes  ;  perhaps  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  it  could  be,  seeing  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  combining  a  number  of 
individual  portraits  into  a  picture  which 
shall  be  a  comprehensive  whole.  There  is 
a  fine  colour  effect  and  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  painting  of  faces  and  of  the  rich 
detail  of  the  dresses,  but  the  artist  has 
somehow  got  wrong  in  the  perspective 
effect  of  the  scene.  The  King  was 
actually  seated  much  more  in  an  open 
space  than  appears  here,  where  his 
throne  seems  to  be  close  up  to  one  of  the 
piers  (if  we  remember  right,  the  thrones 
for  the  King  and  Queen  were  close 
together  on  each  side  of  the  axial  line 
of  the  building)  ;  and  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figures  seem  to  have  got  out  of 
plane  ;  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  about  to  place  the  crown  on  the 
King’s  head,  does  not  look  as  if  standing 
in  line  with  the  King  at  all.  The  sloping 
line  of  the  spectators  in  the  transept 
gallery  is  too  steep — the  effect  of  per¬ 
spective  would  be  to  make  it  appear  less 
steep  than  reality,  not  more  so,  as  the 
lines  are  receding  from  the  eye.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  space  looks 
cramped,  and  the  picture  does  not 
convey  the  true  impression  of  the  scene 
as  a  whole.  Perhaps  this  drawback  is 
almost  inevitable  in  a  picture  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  painted 
piecemeal,  so  to  speak  ;  the  total  effect 
had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  for 
individual  portraits,  and  it  must  have 
been  very  difficult  in  such  a  case  to  keep 
a  grasp  on  the  main  lines  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  After  all,  it  is  hardly  the  kind  of 
work  to  employ  an  artist  like  Mr.  Abbey 
on.  It  is  possible  that  an  inferior 
painter,  with  some  special  experience  in 
internal  perspective,  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  more  correct  picture  of  the  scene. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  at 
Me3G8aUe^th’9  Messrs.  Tooth  &  Sons’ 

Gallery  is  worth  a  visit  if 
only  to  see  Troyon’s  “  Le  Ruisseau  ” 
(63),  the  most  beautiful  and  complete 
work  by  Troyon  we  have  ever  seen.  On 
either  side  hang  two  beautiful  small 
Corots.  Bouguereau’s  “Ora  pro  Nobis” 
(67),  which  was  in  the  Academy,  is  to  be 
seen  here  again ;  it  is  curious  that  a 
picture  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  fault  should  yet  be  so  totally 
uninteresting.  M.  Cave’s  “  Innocence  ” 
(96)  is  an  attempt  to  do  Bouguereau  at 
second  hand.  Mr.  David  Farquharson’s 
“  Dartmoor  ”  (95)  is  a  really  fine  land¬ 
scape  ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  “  Down 
to  the  Stream”  (70)  one  of  the  best  of 
his  works  of  that  type.  Some  small 
pictures  crowded  with  figures — church 
festivals  and  other  functions,  by  M. 
Garcia  Y.  Ramos,  are  very  clever  and 
worth  attention.  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes, 
in  “  Autumn”  (101),  repeats  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  colour  which  we  have  seen  in 
other  recent  productions  of  his,  and 


M.  Lhermitte  (103)  shows  os  how  to  » 
free  and  broadly-treated  landscape  a 
Raffaelli  colours  ;  it  is  a  fine  landsci 
but  looks  like  a  pastel,  and  has  not 
force  and  depth  of  tone  of  oil  paint 
The  small  room  contains  a  colfectio-x 
water-colours  of  some  variety  andi 
terest ;  old  and  new  productions.  Ann 
the  latter  M.  GroenowegenTs  small  h 
scape  and  cattle  scenes  are  ve-iy  gi; 
The  collection  includes  works  byj 
Cox,  Chevilliard,  W.  Hunt,  Gr.  Fr 
Duncan,  Sutton  Palmer,  Mr.  Th<l 
Waite,  and  other  well-known  water-co 
artists,  living  and  dead. 


The  central  point  of  intej 
^aSS^*  at  Mr.  Maclean’s  GalTeiJ 
a  landscape  by  M.  ]| 
pignies,  not  a  large  but  a  very  good!  1 
in  the  painter’s  most  typical  stylr 
composition — silvery  distance,  centra' 
of  water,  and  framework  of  fbregra 
trees.  A  beautiful’  landscape  by  Ct 
and  a  small  one  by  Diaz,  are  among 
other  attractions  of  the  gallery.  . 
Mr.  Luke  Fildes  is  a  life-size  fi 
entitled  “  Lydia  Languish,”  but  whicl 
cannot  accept  as  representing  Sherid 
Lydia  ;■  and  we  are  surprised  by  > 
apparition  of  a  large  painting  by  Bi: 
Foster,  “‘Strasbourg,”  an  architect 
scene  treated’  on  a  large  scale  and’ 
great  breadth  of  style ;  showing 
this  artist  could,  when  so>  inch 
produce  something  very  different  i 
the  prettily  finished’  little  drawings  w 
were  so-  popular  in  his  lifetime-.. 


Mrs.  stanhope-  Oke  of  the  rooms  at  I 
Forbes 'a-  Leicester  Galleries;  is  (I 

Exhibition*.  p-0(j  a  cop'ec^on  0f  w| 

colours  by  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  ui 
the  general  title  “Model  ChiHre-nl 
Other  P'eople.”  All  these  are  insij 
with  artistic  vitality,  though  we  ddl 
always  sympathise  with  the-  style  ?J 
instance,  the  rather-  conventional  t| 
ment  of  landscape  in  some  of  t  J 
“  May  Evening”  (35)  among  others, 
gives  one  the  idea  of  having  I 
painted  with  a  view  to  reprodml 
in  chromo-lithography.  A  good  rl 
of  the  figure  subjects,  too,  have  J 
suggestion  about  them ;  strong  co  l 
in  flat  tints  and  very  little  effeel 
distance  ;  one  called  “  The  Book  ”  1 
with  the  hanging  forming  vertical  I 
behind  the  seated  figure,  is  practical 
piece  of  wall  decoration.  But  there! 
most  poetic  suggestions  in  manil 
these  slightly  executed  combination! 
figures  and  landscape,  such  as  ‘  I 
Home  Field”  (14),  “The  Mill  Stre! 
“  On  the  Sea-wall  ”  (25),  where-! 
effect  of  wind  is  delightfully  convel 
and  “  By  the  Light  of  the  Moon  ”  I 
where  there  is  a  moon  that  really  si 
to  shine  with  a  mild  radiance. 

- - 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Cife 
Mr.  Chas.  B.  Howdill’3  paper  .>n  “(I 
Photography  ”  will  be  read  on  Novemlil 
instead  of  November  8,  as  previously  ncrl 
This  paper  will  be  of  special  interest  toll 
studying  colour  decoration  of  buildings.  I 

Storage  of  Timber  in  London. — III 
reported  at  the  meeting  of  Fulham  Bc| 
Council  on  Wednesday  that,  in  reply  ,g 
inquiry  from  the  Law  and  ParliamtB 
Committee,  a  letter  had  been  received! 
the  London  County  Council  stating  th  lj 
question  of  the  necessity  for  obtaining  f  rj 
powers  vvith  regard  to  the  storage  of  tinifi 
under  consideration. 
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he  venerable  M.  Guillaume  has  now 
aitely  resigned  his  position  as  Director  of 
French  School  at  Rome,  his  great  age 
lering  him  unable  any  longer  to  fulfil  the 
es  of  the  office,  which  is  at  present  vacant, 
re  has  not  been  much  competition  for  it, 
persons  most  prominent  as  possible  suc- 
ors  to  M.  Guillaume  being  M.  Carolus- 
an,  M.  Saint-Saens,  and  M.  Pascal.  One 
r  unexpected  candidature  is  that  of  M. 
aard,  the  painter,  which  has  been  received 
l  surprise  owing  to  his  recent  eccentricities 
ixt,  and  a  supposed  leaning  towards  the 
ressionist  School  and  the  Salon  d’Automne. 
is  however,  a  real  artist  with  perfect 
nique  and  faultless  as  to  drawing  ;  he 
1  old  Prix  de  Rome  man,  and  may  perhaps 
3  a  disposition  to  return  to  his  former 
ciples  and  practice.  His  candidature  there- 
is  not,  as  some  appear  to  think,  a  paradox  ; 
fould  probably  make  a  very  good  Director, 
is  still  young  enough  to  be  able  to  take  an 
/e  part  in  assisting  and  directing  the  work 
le  students. 

16  ruins  of  the  Exhibition  of  1900  are, 
ime  extent,  still  standing,  and  the  Champs 
ilars  and  the  river  banks  still  encumbered 
its  wreckage  ;  and  yet  people  are  already 
ing  of  the  next  Universal  Exhibition,  the 
ect  being  discussed  even  in  the  higher  circles 
government.  If  Parliament,  with  which 
inal  decision  will  rest,  does  give  its  approval 
he  idea  (the  advantage  of  which  seems 
doubtful),  it  would  be  in  celebration  of 
fiftieth  year  of  the  Third  Republic.  The 
re  site  is  already  discussed,  and  it  is  sup- 
d  that  it  would  neither  be  the  Champs  de 

I  nor  the  Cours  la  Reine,  but  the  space  now 
pied  by  the  fortifications,  which  it  is 
d  will  at  all  events  have  disappeared  in 
course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now. 
e  is  an  immense  zone  of  ground  from  the 

to  the  north  of  Paris,  only  a  portion  of 
h  will  be  reserved  for  building  land.  This 
course  all  in  the  air  at  present,  but  a  great 
y  interests  are  concerned  in  it,  and  the 
jet  is  being  already  considered  in  official 
ters. 

the  scheme  really  comes  about,  it  may 

II  events  be  promised  that,  if  the  future 
bition  is  a  long  way  from  the  centre  of 
»,  it  will  be  much  better  furnished  with 
is  of  transport  and  access  than  its  pre- 
jsors,  for  by  that  time  metropolitan  rail- 

will  have  spread  its  network  all  over 
i.  The  3rd  Line,  though  some  of  the 
ons  are  not  quite  finished,  has  been  in 
ition  for  some  days,  between  the  Avenue 
rilliers  and  Ptire  Lachaise.  It  is  already 
i  to  be  a  great  public  convenience,  and 
become  still  more  so  if  a  branch  line  should 
ustablished  between  the  Bourse  Station 
that  of  the  1st  Line  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

schemes  for  new  lines  have  now  been 
fitted  for  approval.  The  most  important 
lose  is  the  “  Circulaire  Interieure,”  which 
do  the  same  duty  for  the  centre  of  Paris 
done  by  the  “  Grande  Circulaire  ”  for 
outlying  districts,  though  a  portion  only 
le  latter  is  at  present  in  operation.  The 
■  circle  will  start  from  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
3,  reach  the  Opera  by  way  of  the  Rue  de 
rix,  and  thence  follow  the  line  of  the  Grande 
evards  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  ;  descend- 
hence  by  the  line  of  the  Avenue  Morland 
passing  to  the  left  bank  opposite  the  Arsenal, 
his  point,  after  skirting  the  Jardin  des 
bes  and  the  Halle  aux  Vins,  it  will  follow 
ine  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  the  rue 
,  Universite,  and  the  Esplanade  des  Inva- 
,  rejoining  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  after 
cuit  of  rather  more  than  12  kilometres, 
cost  is  estimated  at  45  million  francs. 
l6  second  proposed  new  line  under  con¬ 
ation,  11  kilometres  in  length,  is  to  run 
the  Porte  de  Montreuil  to  the  Place  d’ltalie, 
der  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  twelfth 
thirteenth  arrondissements  in  direct 
nunication  with  the  centre  of  Paris.  The 
of  this  line  is  estimated  at  40  million 
is.  The  third  proposed  line,  only  3  kilo- 
es  long  and  to  cost  8  million  francs,  would 
from  the  church  of  St.  Augustin  to  the 
adero.  The  fourth,  4  kilometres  in  length, 
costing  12  million  francs,  would  run  from 
0p6ra  to  the  Place  des  Ternes.  Like  the 
lamed,  it  would  be  entirely  in  tunnel, 
this  connexion,  it  may  be  mentioned 
a  curious  piece  of  work  is  in  progress  at 
5are  d’Orleans,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
r  the  high-level  portion  of  the  metropolitan 


railway  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  across 
two  blocks  of  houses  and  the  large  hall  of  the 
Gare  d’Austerlitz.  The  crossing  will  be  made 
in  an  oblique  line  at  a  height  of  5  to  6  metres  ; 
and  the  railway,  still  at  high  level,  will  traverse 
the  quai  to  rejoin  the  right  bank  by  means  of 
a  new  bridge  which  is  being  built  above  the 
Pont  d’Austerlitz. 

These  lines  will  be  of  unquestionable  utility  ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  strong  protests  against 
them  in  the  commercial  world,  which  is  appre¬ 
hensive  of  a  long  duration  of  work,  disturbing 
the  street  traffic  and  interrupting  business, 
and  maintains  that  the  public  requirements 
are  already  sufficiently  served  by  Line  3,  which 
is  almost  parallel  between  the  Place  de  1’ Opera 
and  the  Place  de  la  Republique. 

The  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  has  organised 
in  the  Pavilion  Marsan  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  gifts  and  legacies  which  it  has  received 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  These  include 
the  pictures  and  enamels  of  Claudius  Popelin 
left  by  the  Princess  Mathilde ;  the  curious 
collection  faience  given  by  M.  Fitz-Henry  ; 
the  collection  of  Chinese  cloisonne  enamel  of 
M.  Rochard  ;  the  velvets  and  embroideries  of 
the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries  given  by  M. 
Boissy  ;  the  Japanese  ceramics  of  M.  Hayashi  ; 
furniture  of  the  Louis  Seize  and  Empire  periods 
given  by  Mademoiselle  Fournier ;  and  the 
French  and  Flemish  tapestries  given  by  M. 
Maciet.  There  is  little  doubt  also  that  to  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  will  ultimately  come 
the  great  collection  left  to  the  City  of  Paris  by 
M.  Peyre,  consisting  of  wood  carving,  tapestry, 
furniture,  and  pictures. 

The  question  of  the  copyright  in  the  works 
of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  will 
shortly  come  before  Parliament,  which  will 
be  asked  to  pass  a  law  giving  to  such  artists 
a  profit  on  the  successive  sales  of  their  works. 
This  will  be,  in  fact,  the  application  to  works 
of  art  of  a  principle  which  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nised  in  France  in  regard  to  literary  and 
dramatic  work. 

M.  Tony  Robert-Fleury,  the  President  of 
the  Soci6te  des  Artistes  Fran^ais,  is  occupied,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  1’ Assistance 
Publique,  in  an  endeavour  to  establish  in  Paris  a 
“  maison  de  retraite  ”  for  artists  who  are  old, 
infirm,  or  without  resources.  The  Societe 
can  dispose  already  of  a  fund  of  600,000  francs 
for  this  purpose,  added  to  which  is  a  legacy 
for  the  same  purpose  of  400,000  francs,  making 
a  total  of  a  million.  With  this  sum  it  is  expected 
that  the  building  may  before  long  be  carried 
out  and  opened,  in  the  first  instance,  for  twenty 
pensioners. 

The  Committee  formed  to  erect  a  monument 
in  Paris  to  Waldeck  Rousseau,  has  selected 
M.  Marqueste  as  sculptor  and  M.  Rives  as 
architect,  to  design  and  carry  out  the  work. 
The  monument  will  be  erected  in  the  “  jardin 
reserve  ”  of  the  Tuileries,  near  the  roadway 
which  connects  the  Pont  Royal  with  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli. 

A  School  of  Arts  and  Industries  is  to  be 
formed  at  Paris.  The  building  will  stand  in 
the  Boulevard  de  l’Hopital,  on  the  site  of  the 
former  abattoirs  of  Villejuif.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  6  million  francs. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  50, 
of  the  painter  Leon  Gustave  Ravanne,  who 
had  made  a  special  study  of  marine  subjects. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Bonnat  and  M.  Busson, 
and  had  obtained  medals  at  several  Salons,  as 
well  as  a  silver  medal  in  the  Exhibition  of  1900. 
He  was  an  artist  of  great  talent,  and  exhibited 
at  every  Salon  works  which  were  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Mdme.  Paul  Juillerat,  who  was  the  oldest 
French  painter,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  98. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  and  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Salon  of  1833.  She 
obtained  medals  in  the  Salons  of  1834  and 
1836,  and  a  “  premiere  medaille  ”  in  that  of 
1841.  She  had  for  a  long  time  past  ceased 
to  exhibit. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  40, 
of  M.  Paul  Amedee  Barigny,  architect,  and 
member  of  the  Societe  Centrale.  He  had 
been  a  pupil  of  M.  Raulin,  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  had  earned  out  a  good  many 
business  buildings  in  Paris,  as  well  as  villas  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  more  especially  at 
Esbly  and  Meaux. 

- .  4  « - 

Memorial  to  John  Latimer,  Bristol.— A 
tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  north  transept  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  in 
memory  of  John  Latimer.  Mr.  H.  Dare 
Bryan  designed  the  tablet. 


EARLY  GREEK  ART  AND  THE  ELGIN 
MARBLES. 

In  connexion  with  the  University  Extension 
Guild,  Dr.  Emil  Reich  delivered  a  lecture  at 
the  ^  British  Museum  on  Saturday  afternoon 
on  1  Early  Greek  Art  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Elgin  Marbles  and  the  Latest  Excavations.” 

Dr.  Reich  said  that,  as  they  knew,  the  Elgin 
marbles  were  part  of  the  Parthenon  which 
Lord  Elgin,  in  the  beginning  of  the  XIXth 
century,  brought  over  to  London,  very  much 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Government  of  the 
time.  They  formed  part  of  the  most  famous 
temple  of  all  times,  for  the  architecture  of 
the  temple  in  itself  was  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  work.  He  wished  to  speak  of  both  the 
beauty  and  the  importance  of  the  temple,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  “  beauty  ” 
in  our  modern  times  had  taken  a  meaning 
entirely  different  from  the  meaning  the  Greeks 
attached  to  it.  The  word  beauty  in  our 
modern  times  meant  largely  harmony  of  lines, 
but  the  Greeks  did  not  think  beauty  consisted 
only  in  lines.  In  fact,  they  were  somewhat 
adverse  to  beauty  of  features,  and,  like  modern 
Frenchmen,  were  evidently  more  impressed 
by  beauty  of  movement— that  was  to  say, 
grace.  Grace  really  was  beauty  in  movement, 
and  the  great  sculptors  excelled  more  in  grace 
than  in  beauty  proper.  They  could  easily 
find  in  the  pictures,  especially  of  the  Venetian 
school  and  the  Umbrian  school  of  the  age  of 
Raphael  himself,  lines  which  were  as  a  whole 
much  more  beautiful  than  any  line  they  found 
in  any  of  the  Greek  statues.  They  had  the 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Minerva,  which 
was  in  the  very  interior  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
of  which  a  beautiful  replica  was  at  Vienna. 
This  was  exceedingly  beautiful  and  powerful, 
yet  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  some  of 
the  pictures  of  the  Renaissance  and  later  on 
did  not  make  the  face  and  the  outline  far  better 
than  the  Greeks  had  ever  done.  The  Greek 
aim  was  a  mixture  of  grace  and  dignity,  and 
he  would  add  a  third  quality — repose.  What 
struck  one  so  much  in  Greek  statues  was  the 
calm,  or,  as  we  call  it,  serenity.  It  meant 
that  the  nation  which  felt  that  realised  that 
what  had  to  be  done  was  done  ;  that  they  had 
done  the  great  and  the  small,  and  that  there 
had  come  over  them  that  repose  which  was 
only  possible  in  men  and  women  who  had 
brought  about  a  perfect  harmony  in  them¬ 
selves.  In  medieval  and  the  Renaissance 
and  modern  times  they  found  in  the  statues 
and  paintings  that  which  was  fascinating,  or 
whatever  they  liked  to  call  it,  but  the  wonderful 
serenity  which  existed  in  Greek  statues,  even 
down  to  the  minor  details,  was  gone,  because 
art  stood  in  so  close  relation  to  the  very  soul 
of  a  nation.  If  that  soul  was  unduly  undulating, 
then,  of  course,  the  repose  could  not  be  serene 
and  calm.  It  was  in  art  that  we  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  a  nation.  It  was  in  ait  that  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  a  nation  came  out  so  clearly, 
and  he  would  be  a  blind  man  who  would  not 
see  that.  Of  course  it  took  eyes  to  see,  and 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  advantage  if  history 
were  written  by  artists.  They  would  not  care 
for  documents  or  inscriptions  or  any  other 
so-called  source,  but  they  would  simply  care 
for  art,  and  would  look  into  the  moving  lines 
and  expression  and  colour,  and  would  sav, 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?  ”  By  art  he  meant 
not  only  sculpture  in  marble,  but  art  generally 
speaking.  It  was  thus  that  Greek  art  gave 
us  the  expression  of  absolute  serenity ;  the 
impression  of  people  who  had  gone  through 
fights  for  800  or  1,000  years,  and  finally  by 
vanquishing  their  enemies  bad  reached  that 
repose  and  serenity  that  individual  people 
could  reach  very  rarely.  It  was  this  expression 
of  serenity  that  made  Greek  art  so  different 
from  anything  we  had.  He  would  like  to  say 
much  about  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Evans,  a  man  whom  they  appreciated  very 
much  in  England,  but  far  less  than  he  deserved. 
Dr.  Evans  went  to  Crete  and  found  a  number 
of  old  buildings.  Last  century  it  was  evident 
that  the  really  great  finds  would  not  be  in 
Greece  proper,  or  even  in  Asia  Minor,  but  in 
Crete.  It  was  felt  that  Crete  must  have  had  a 
civilisation  4,000  if  not  5,000  years  b.c.,  but 
there  was  a  far  cry  between  wish  and  realisation. 
Dr.  Evans,  very  largely  at  his  own  expense 
and  only  very  insufficiently  helped  by  con¬ 
tributions,  went  out  to  Crete,  where  also  an 
Italian  Commission  was  working,  and  they 
found  there  the  beginnings  of  Greek  art.  They 
had  in  the  publications  of  Dr.  Evans  and  the 
Cretan  Exploration  Fund  a  very  clear  idea  of 
what  really  happened  in  ■  Crete  at  least  3,000 
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years  B.c.  He  found  that  what  the  Frenchman 
Rabel  said  was  true,  viz.,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  civilisation  of  very  great  importance 
long  before  the  historical  Greeks,  and  long 
before  the  historical  Romans.  Long  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome  there  were  in  Italy 
hundreds  of  towns  surrounded  by  cyclopean 
walls.  At  My  cense,  Knossos,  and  many  other 
towns  in  Crete,  are  these  huge  square  stone 
walls,  and  on  top  of  them  they  saw  the  brick¬ 
work  of  a  later  age,  and  thus  they  could  see 
the  historical  sequence.  These  great  walls 
were  evidently  built  first  for  defence,  but  the 
excavations  of  Dr.  Evans  had  proved  more. 
He  found  a  palace  at  Knossos  three  times  as 
big  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London, 
with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  rooms  ;  with 
great  yards  and  cellars,  and — more  astonishing 
— entire  streets.  Still  more  astonishing,  the 
buildings  had  French  windows,  just  as  in 
modern  times.  But  if  Dr.  Evans  came  across 
architecture  6,000  years  B.c.,  he  (Dr.  Reich) 
would  consider  it  quite  natural ;  there  was  no 
reason  not  to  expect  it.  Homer  spoke  of  the 
100  towns  of  Crete,  but  there  must  have  been 
several  hundred,  and  a  high  degree  of  civilisation. 
It  was  when  we  traced  Greek  history  that  we 
could  tell  where  Greek  ideas  came  from.  The 
Greeks  found  (themselves  being  pressed  in  by 
the  Great  Empires,  and  as  they  could  not  beat 
their  enemies  by  placing  in  the  field  masses  of 
men  they  had  to  beat  them  by  intelligence. 
What  happened  in  the  Western  portion  of  Asia 
in  so-called  prehistoric  times,  was  being  enacted 
in  Eastern  Asia  at  the  present  time.  Japan, 
an  island  power,  saw  herself  in  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  two  great  Empires,  the  Russian 
and  the  Chinese,  and  when  she  found  that  she 
could  not  hope  to  defend  herself  unless  she 
tried  to  be  more  civilised,  she  sent  her  men  to 
Europe  to  learn.  This  process  of  intellectualism 
had  happened  in  our  own  isle,  and  it  was  what 
happened  3,000  or  4.000  years  B.c.,  and  more 
especially  1,000  years  b.c.,  on  the  western 
shores  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  saw  that  they 
must  succumb  to  their  enemies  unless  they 
looked  to  their  intellectual  development,  so 
that  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  they  could  beat 
them  down.  Thus  arose  the  Grecian  intellect, 
and  it  gave  rise  to  a  greater  expression  in  art. 
Where  there  was  a  greater  life  there  must  be 
art.  This  was  the  true  origin  of  Greek  art. 
They  did  not  take  it  from  the  Egyptians,  for 
art  could  not  be  given.  People  say,  “  It  all 
comes  from  Egypt  or  Assyria,”  but  the  Greeks 
did  not  get  it  from  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Assyrians.  They  fought  for  it,  and  in  fighting 
the  powers  which  make  for  art  were  born  in 
them.  We  had  an  example  of  that  in  Shaks- 
peare.  The  men  who  fought  the  Spaniards 
never  wrote  a  line  of  Shakspeare,  or  at  least 
that  theory  had  not  yet  been  advanced  ;  but 
it  was  a  certain  fact  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Drake  and  Frobisher  and  others  beating  the 
Spaniards,  and  arousing  the  powers  in  the 
nation,  there  would  have  been  no  Shakspeare. 
People  said,  “  Here  is  a  column  or  pillar  ;  it 
is  just  like  one  in  Egypt,”  but  tbat  did  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  took  it  from  the  Egyptians. 
The  Italians  never  took  Gothic  architecture, 
because  they  did  not  want  it,  for  the  same 
reason  there  was  no  Gothic  architecture  in 
Eastern  Germany.  Art  could  not  be  given 
any  more  than  love.  There  must  be  powers 
aroused  in  one  w'hich  produced  it.  They 
could  not  go  to  a  firm  like  Whiteley’s  and  say, 
“  Give  me  21.  worth  of  artistic  capacity.” 
In  the  last  200  years  all  the  great  musicians 
of  the  world  had  given  concerts  in  England, 
but  where  was  the  English  Beethoven  ?  The 
fact  was  that  they  did  not  want  him,  because 
the  powers  which  made  for  music  had  been 
sterilised  in  England.  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  men  in  England  in  whom  was  the  genius  of 
Beethoven  [?  Ed  ],  but  their  forces  were  driven  in 
other  directions.  The  excavations  of  Crete 
showed  clearly  that  Greek  art  was  really  of 
their  own  growth.  It  was  stimulated  by  the 
fighting  against  great  empires— it  was  war 
and  conflict  which  was  the  father  of  all  nations. 
These  cyclopean  walls  indicated  that  there 
must  have  been  fighting  of  the  most  gigantic 
kind,  and  that  was  what  made  the  art.  Evidently 
for  1,500  years  before  the  Parthenon  was  built, 
the  Greeks  had  prepared  themselves,  and  it 
was  from  490  to  449  b.c.  that  the  Greeks,  in  a 
series  of  most  wonderful  engagements,  in  which 
their  intellect  did  more  than  their  physical 
vigour,  defeated  the  biggest  Empire  in  the 
world,  and  those  who  were  left  felt  that 
they  had  reached  the  summit  of  their  life, 
and  the  great  and  final  expression  of  that 
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feeling  was  the  Parthenon.  Could  we  wonder 
that  the  Greeks  felt  it,  for  did  not  we  feel  it 
after  so  many  years  ?  The  finest  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  modem  times  might 
give  them  a  shiver  ;  they  felt  after  a  time  there 
was  something  not  quite  complete,  but  the 
Parthenon  never  gave  one  a  shiver  ;  the  real 
beauty  of  the  thing  entered  one’s  soul,  and 
became  a  principle  of  one’s  life.  One  felt  that 
he  had  not  only  seen  a  fine  thing  but  that  he 
had  seen  the  whole  of  human  life — the  whole 
of  what  they  called  human  life  in  marble.  It 
was  totally  different  from  anything  else.  They 
saw  that  everything  most  beautiful,  except  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  was  outside.  In  a  Christian 
or  Mahommedan  church  the  outside  was  only 
the  introduction — the  real  church  was  inside. 
It  was  in  the  inside  they  saw  the  wonderful 
architecture  and  found  the  beautiful  paintings, 
and  heard  the  fine  music,  and  finally  assisted 
at  the  great,  service,  which  more  or  less  filled 
them.  With  the  Parthenon  everything  was 
outside ;  the  wonderful  columns,  metopes, 
pediments,  and  frieze.  The  movement  of 
their  souls  and  the  whole  change  of  the  inner 
man  was  not  given  inside,  because  no  one  ever 
entered.  But  the  temple  could  be  seen  from 
an  enormous  distance,  and  the  people  were 
constantly  in  the  presence  of  this  expression 
of  the  greatest  and  deepest  religious  ideas. 
The  man  who  in  modern  times  had  given  the 
deepest  remarks  on  architecture  was  Schopen- 
haur,  and  he  gave  the  idea  very  simply  that 
a  column,  for  instance,  was  meant  to  express 
gravitation,  and  that  anything  which  went 
against  this  principle,  such  as  a  column  very 
thin  in  the  middle,  was  silly.  It  must  express 
support  in  the  first  place.  In  the  modern  church 
they  found  that  idea  of  supnoit  exaggerated  ;  in 
Gothic  chu'ches  they  found  the  buttresses  very 
elaborate,  but  in  the  Parthenon  they  found  two 
rows  of  columns — that  was  all.  Each  column  was 
the  same — each  was  a  simple  Doric  column.  The 
architrave  was  as  simple  as  it  could  be.  It 
plainly  said,  "  I  am  here  to  support  this  big 
building  :  that  is  all  I  have  to  do.”  But  there 
was  one  thing  which  gave  them  the  idea  that 
the  columns  were  more  than  a  support.  It 
had  long  been  noted  that  not  only  did  these 
columns  swell  in  the  middle  but  they  twist 
round,  and  gave  the  column  a  sort  of  human 
force — they  saw  the  effort  of  the  column  to 
support  the  building.  It  did  not  strike  them 
like  the  buttresses  in  Gothic  architecture. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  Gothic  architecture, 
and  when  they  saw  the  work  on  the  buttresses 
of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  for  instance,  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  beauty;  but  if  their 
eyes  were  accustomed  to  Greek  architecture 
they  asked,  “  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  ”  It 
meant  the  support  of  a  very  high,  thin  wall, 
and  it  was  too  much.  The  Greeks  did  not  do 
it,  but  they  had  the  outside  as  simple  and 
chaste  as  possible.  They  did  not  try  and 
take  the  infinite  into  their  pocket,  but  they 
said,  “  Here  is  our  earth,  we  have  done  what 
we  have ;  we  have  reached  our  maturity.” 
And  so  instead  of  attempting  to  go  up  into  the 
infinite  sky  they  gave  an  expression  of  calm 
repose.  The  Greeks  were  profoundly  religious  ; 
we  are  religious  on  the  seventh  day,  but  the 
Greeks  were  religious  every  day  of  the  week. 
And  so  in  their  temple  their  ideas  of  religion 
were  outside,  and  shone  down  on  Athens 
always.  Nowadays,  our  religion  being  rather 
of  an  intermittent  kind,  we  wanted  music ;  we 
wanted  an  intense  shiver  and  at  once.  The 
Greeks  did  not  want  anything  of  that,  they 
were  intensely  attracted  by  music,  but  they 
would  not  have  it  as  part  of  their  sei vices. 
They  wanted  sculpture,  which  was  more  per¬ 
manent,  more  intense — was  always  there.  The 
Parthenon  was  erected  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
the  goddess  of  war  and  wisdom,  of  virginity 
and  holiness,  of  irreproachable  severity,  and 
they  might  have  expected  the  great  temple 
to  have  reminded  everyone  of  -the  great  contest 
with  the  Persians.  But  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  that.  The  temple  must  have  cost  millions 
of  money,  but  it  never  entered  their  minds 
to  have  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  of  their 
immortal  fights.  Their  idea  was  to  show  that 
they  believed  the  gods  helped  them,  and  were 
willing  to  help  them  in  the  future.  There 
were  any  number  of  figures  round  the  frieze, 
but  no  representation  of  any  of  their  heroes. 
The  feeling  left  was  that  the  Greeks  had  found 
the  art  of  proportion.  They  saw  the  procession 
of  the  Panathenaic  festival  portrayed,  and  it 
was  really  a  story  of  man’s  fife.  It  was  not 
only  a  pageant  but  told  everything  that 
happened.  That  procession  was  not  only  a 
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spectacle,  but  was  a  lesson  in  an 
politics,  and  everything.  The  Parthen 
only  the  same  idea  expressed  in  marble 
if  ever  the  time  came  when  the  world) 
and  had  its  Parthenon,  that  simple  oldl 
would  be  the  model. 
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THE  HELLENIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  ses 
the  Hellenic  Society  was  held  at  the  room 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Tuesday  aftenv 
Provost  of  Oriel  occupying  the  chai 
meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  was  i 
devoted  to  a  sum  mar}'  by  Dr.  Arthur 
of  his  last  season’s  work  at  Knossos.  } 
the  following  resume  of  his  address  fr 
Times  report : — 

“Dr.  Evans  said  that  on  the  palace  si 
this  year’s  excavations  had  thrown  mu 
light  on  the  stratigraphy  of  the  suJ 
‘  Minoan  ’  constructions  dating  from  tj 
of  the  Neolithic  period  onwards.  In  tl 
wing  of  the  later  palace  the  original  plal 
now  be  cleai'ly  distinguished  from  the  1 
scheme,  which  was  shown  to  be  th<I 
of  subsequent  remodelling.  Fresh  stone 
tories  belonging  to  its  first  period — lik 
found  in  1903  containing  the  faience  figu 
snake  goddess,  but  less  rich  in  relic 
found  to  extend  north  of  the  others  ben« 
later  stepped  portico  which  here  c 
to  the  central  court.  A  whole  line  ol 
gypsum  walling  facing  this  court  coulc 
be  made  out,  a  little  within  the  lat.i 
This  original  facade  was  seen  to  have  bee: 
incorporated  in  the  later  constructio 
partly  to  have  been  broken  through  b 
The  west  wall  of  the  palace  itself  i 
adjoining  magazines  belonged  to  the  : 
work,  but  the  entrances  to  the  magazir. 
found  to  have  been  altered.  Original 
were  provided  with  comparatively  • 
doors  appropriate  to  the  valuable  < 
of  the  cists  along  their  floors.  La. 
entrances  were  widened,  the  cists  red1 
mere  shallow  cavities,  and  the  whole  fittei 
the  reception  of  huge  oil  jars.  From  tht 
ficial  deposit  of  some  of  these  cists  bii 
to  the  second  period  of  the  later  pala 
brought  out  a  variety  of  painted  stuci 
ments  which  had  fallen  here  from  a  NJ 
above.  Among  these  were  illustration* 
bull  ring,  together  with  other  frescoes,- 
larger  than  the  ‘  miniature  ’  paintings; 
in  1900,  showing  part  of  the  facade  of  1 
shrine,  with  the  ‘  fetish  ’  double-axel 
into  its  columns.  Dr.  Evans  also  exh:J 
scheme  devised  by  him  for  the  arraii 
of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  eai| 
covered  miniature  frescoes  as  part  of  col 
designs.  Two  panels  were  thus  reprod't 
M.  Gillieron  under  his  direction,  one  l 
a  small  temple  and  halls  on  either  siGi 
ladies  seated  or  standing  in  the  foregrov* 
throngs  of  men  behind.  The  other  (i 
walled  enclosures  with  trees  and  similil 
tators  overlooking  a  court  where  gailyli 
women  were  engaged  in  a  mazy  dance.* 
interesting  fragments  had  also  been  <|i 
of  the  painted  reliefs  exhibiting  parts  oil 
figure,  with  a  fleur-de-lys  crown,  and  tfata 
mitted  the  restoration  of  tjhe  entire® 
of  what  was  not  improbably  one  of  thdl 
kings  of  Knossos.  The  centre  of  tbti 
was  found  to  be  adorned  with  peacocks’  i 
A  clay  sealing  of  still  earlier  date  supplidi 
appeared  to  be  an  actual  portrait  of  a  f 
dynast  associated  with  his  son,  but  in  tfe 
the  head  was  crownless.  A  section  cut  1 
the  pavement  of  the  west  court  had  hi 
remarkably  complete  evidence  as  to  thdl 
fication  and  comparative  chronology  \l 
characteristic  stages  of  Minoan  cultirl 
preceded  the  construction  of  the  later  1 
The  foundation  of  the  later  palace  wafijl 
to  have  been  posterior  to  the  great  I 
Minoan  ’  age  of  polychrome  pottetjj 
second  period,  as  appeared  from  Ejj 
associations,  did  not  come  down  lat«|j 
about  1500  B.c.,  but  there  were  now  til 
six  distinct  periods  of  culture  that  sel 
the  initial  stage  of  the  later  palace  fr:I 
latest  Neolithic  deposit.  Below'  this  agil 
Neolithic  stratum  which  was  itself  1?| 
posed  on  the  virgin  rock,  attained  a  d| 
from  6  to  8  metres.  On  the  western  boofc 
the  palace  the  total  depth  of  the  humanil 
was  from  12  to  14  metres.  A  Minoan  pan 
was  opened  out  leading  directly  west  f:| 
‘  theatral  area  ’  discovered  last  yearJ 
this,  towards  the  close  of  the  present  excaijl 
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ome  to  light  what  appeared  to  be  remains 
B  Royal  arsenal.  A  large  hoard  of  clay 
nents  was  found  here  relating  to  chariots 
.rms,  and  near  one  of  these — enumerating 
3f  over  800  arrows — lay  the  remains  of  two 
illy-sealed  chests  containing  the  bronze- 
d  arrows  themselves.  A  principal  work 
>  year  was  the  exploration  of  an  extensive 
ery  dating  from  the  last  days  of  the  palace 
he  immediately  succeeding  period.  Over 
ired  tombs  were  opened,  containing  bronze 
s,  arms,  jewellery,  and  other  typically 
jnocan  ’  remains.  Of  still  greater  interest 
le  discovery  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
ral  mausoleum  occupying  a  commanding 
overlooking  land  and  sea.  It  was  built 
different  plan  from  those  of  Mycenaean 
i,  the  principal  chamber  being  square  with 
ed  roof.  Most  of  the  metal  objects  had 
bstracted  in  ancient  times,  but  magnificent 
in  the  later  palace  style  were  found, 
er  with  Egyptian  alabastra  of  the  begin- 
f  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.” 
is  and  sections  of  the  so-called  “  mauso- 
(we  fear  we  cannot  accept  all  these  con- 
is  as  certain  and  proven)  had  been  made  by 
heodore  Fyfe,  and  were  exhibited  on  the 
along  with  a  section  of  the  Treasury  of 
J,  in  order  to  compare  the  two  examples 
1  use  of  the  arch  in  horizontal  courses. 

?  the  objects  of  which  illustrations  were 
1  on  the  screen  the  most  interesting 
luablefrom  the  artistic  point  of  view  were 
of  the  decorated  vases  of  what  is  now 
called  the  “  Middle  Minoan  period  ”  ; 

■  two  of  which  were  equal  in  design  to 
)f  the  best  classic  Greek  work  of  the  same 
We  think  the  interest,  or  at  all  events 
'tis'.ic  value,  of  the  figure- painting  and 
are  found  at  Knossos  ha  3  been  a  good 
Kaggerated. 

succeeding  meetings  of  the  Hellenic 
7  are  fixed  for  February  21,  May  9,  and 
57,  1905. 

- « - 

IHE  POWELL  WOOD  PROCESS. 
Tuesday  last  a  demonstration  was  given 
itford  of  a  new  method  of  treating  timber 
is  now  being  introduced  by  the  Powell 
Process  Syndicate.  The  procedure 
sd  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : — The 
for  treatment  is  first  placed  on  trucks 
icked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surfaces 
sparated  one  from  the  other.  These 
are  then  run  along  rails  into  a  cylinder, 
long  by  6  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  furnished  at 
ont  end  with  a  hinged  cast-iron  door, 
can  be  secured  so  as  to  make  a  water  and 
tight  joint,  and  fitted  inside  with 
es  of  pipes  for  heating  by  steam  and 
;  by  water.  When  the  trucks  have  been 
to  the  cylinder  they  are  fastened  down 
rent  them  and  the  timber  from  floating  in 
[uid,  which  is  added  after  the  door  has 
dosed.  The  liquid  employed  is  an 
is  solution  of  sugar  molasses  for  the 
>ner  descriptions  of  timber,  and  of  raw 
ugar  for  hard  woods.  Open  tanks  are 
3d  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cylinder  for 
different  qualities  of  solution  suitable 
3  class  of  timber  for  treatment,  these 
)eing  connected  with  the  cylinder  by  pipe 
s  each  controlled  by  valves.  Steam  and 
ater  pipes  are  connected  with  the  coils 
the  cylinder,  and  two  centrifugal  pumps 
3d,  one  for  dealing  with  the  saccharine 
a  and  the  other  for  circulating  cold 
through  the  coils.  The  timber  is  first 
in  the  solution  by  the  admission  of  steam 
e  pipes  mentioned.  This  has  the  effect 
ng  out  air  contained  within  the  wood,  and 
same  time  it  serves  to  coagulate  the 
>nous  constituents  of  the  sap.  It  is 
1  by  the  patentee  that  timber  has  so 
m  affinity  for  saccharine  matter  that 
>oiled  in  a  solution  of  sugar  the  air  con- 
is  given  up  far  more  readily  than  when 
in  water  only.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of 
that  the  voids  left  by  the  displacement  of 
1st  be  occupied  by  the  solution,  from 
;he  water  is  evaporated  in  the  subsequent 
of  drying.  This  process  is  performed  in 
a  series  of  three  drying-rooms  adjacent 
cylinder.  All  the  rooms  are  heated  by 
:ed  by  means  of  a  48-in.  fan  through  a 
ove  of  special  construction,  and  in  con- 
with  which  hot  air  ducts  and  cold  air 
ire  arranged  so  that  the  temperature  of 
lamber  may  be  regulated  at  will  to  suit 
>e  of  wood  to  be  dried.  A  36-in.  fan  is 
sd  for  each  chamber  to  make  the  circula¬ 


tion  of  air  thoroughly  efficient.  After  the 
process  of  drying  is  completed,  a  current  of  cold 
air  is  passed  through  the  chamber  to  cool  down 
the  material.  It  should  be  observed  that 
neither  pressure  nor  vacuum  is  necessary  for 
the  method  here  briefly  outlined,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  employment  of  a  closed 
cylinder  has  been  shown  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  unnecessary,  for  the  results  following 
treatment  in  an  open  tank  are  said  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory. 

The  feature  distinguishing  the  process  from 
others  of  somewhat  kindred  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  employment  of  sugar  in  place  of 
creosote  or  mineral  salts.  We  were  informed  by 
Air.  Powell,  the  patentee,  at  the  close  of  the 
demonstration,  that  he  first  discovered  the  value 
of  sugar  as  an  impregnating  material  when 
conducting  some  investigations  into  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  dry  rot.  Observation 
showed  him  that  this  particular  form  of  decay 
was  very  unusual  in  sugar  refineries  and 
factories,  and  he  was  led  to  make  experiments 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  process  described  in  these  notes.  An 
important  claim  made  is  that  the  newer  the 
timber  the  better  it  is  for  treatment,  and  it  is 
said  that  timber  felled  in  the  forest  may  be 
made  ready  for  commercial  use  within  a  fort¬ 
night,  being  rendered  stronger,  firmer,  tougher, 
less  porous,  and  more  durable  than  in  its  natural 
state,  whether  seasoned  naturally  or  artificially. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot,  after  a  m;  re 
inspection,  personally  vouch  for  all  statements 
made  in  favour  of  any  system  of  the  kind,  but 
judging  from  the  examination  of  various 
specimens  of  treated  timber,  we  can  substan¬ 
tiate  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  claims  put 
forward.  For  many  purposes  we  think  the 
addition  of  a  vegetable  product  such  as  sugar  is 
likely  to  conduce  to  more  thorough  incorpora¬ 
tion  than  the  similar  employment  of  a  mineral 
salt,  but  so  far  as  concerns  resistance  to  fire,  the 
latter  is  certain  to  be  more  efficacious,  and  in 
point  of  fact  non-flammability  is  not  claimed 
by  the  patentee  as  one  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  process.  So 
far  as  relates  to  the  question  of  penetrability 
by  water,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a 
substance  of  such  solubility  as  sugar  can  offer 
the  same  resistance  as  creosote  and  other 
insoluble  products,  unless  some  chemical  action 
altering  the  character  of  the  material  takes 
place  during  the  course  of  the  process. 

- — - 

BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL,  SOUTHWARK. 

In  order  to  provide  a  much-needed  open 
space  or  recreation  ground  in  that  part  of 
South  London,  a  proposal  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  acquiring  the  site  and  grounds  of 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  acres,  in  St.  George’s  Fields.  The  land 
comprises  the  gardens  of  the  former  Dog  and 
Duck  tavern,  taken  in  1799  for  the  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  and  three  acres  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  House  of  Occupations  (a  branch 
of  Bridewell).  It  formed  part  of  the  Bridge 
House  Estates  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  with  whom  the  hospital  governors 
exchanged  in  1810  the  site,  about  two-and-a- 
half  acres,  of  the  hospital  in  Moorfields  just 
outside  the  City  Wall,  where  is  now  Finsbury- 
circus.  Contributions  to  the  building  fund  were 
made  by  the  Government  (in  respect  of  criminal 
lunatics),  the  Corporation,  the  City  companies, 
and  private  individuals.  A  Parliamentary 
inquiry  held  in  1815  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  humaner  treatment  of  the  insane.  The 
new  hospital  was  begun  in  April,  1812,  and 
completed  in  August,  1815,  for  184  patients, 
and  56  in  the  criminal  cells,  at  a  cost  of 
122.572Z.  8s.,  James  Lewis  being  superintending 
architect,  and  Repton  assistant  architect,  of 
the  work.  Lewis  had  been  appointed  surveyor 
to  the  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals  in 
1793  ;  in  the  competition  for  the  new  hospital 
in  Southwark  the  first  and  second  premiums 
were  awarded  to  Joseph  Henry  Good  and 
W.  C.  Lochner  jointly,  and  John  Adey  Repton, 
respectively.  It  seems  that  the  building 
erected  by  Lewis  embodies  the  designs  of 
those  three  architects.  It  comprises  the 
middle  order  with  hexastyle  Ionic  portico, 
and  parts  of  the  east  and  west  wings,  and  of  the 
wings  extending  southwards  ;  having  a  front 
569  ft.  long,  and  an  altitude,  disposed  into 
four  galleries  or  floors,  of  60  ft.  to  the  parapet, 
the  wings  being  45  ft.  in  depth.  Some  addi¬ 
tions  were  made  by  Lewis’s  successor,  Philip 
Hardwick,  R.A.,  and  afterwards  by  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.,  who  in  1838  was  appointed 


architect  to  the  governors.  To  Smirke  are  due 
the  cupola  (1844),  which  has  a  diameter  of 
37  ft.,  and  rises  to  about  150  ft.  above  the 
ground,  in  place  of  the  former  copper-covered 
dome,  the  projecting  parts  of  the  east  and  west 
wings,  and  the  completion  (1852-3)  of  the  south 
wings.  The  exercise-courts,  or  “  green -yards,” 
were  re-arranged,  new  workshops  and  other 
subsidiary  buildings  were  erected,  so  that  in 
1868  Smirke  "'had  increased  the  accommodation 
to  receive  376  inmates.  The  two  figures  which 
C.  G.  Cibber  carved  in  Portland  stone  for  the 
gate-way  of  the  former  hospital,  and  Baccn 
restored  in  1820 — “  Eh t6va  tuv  ivrbs  x&  7>.ldoi 
iKrbs  *xei  ” — were  removed  some  years  since 
from  the  hall  to  the  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington,  and  thence  to  the  Guildhall  Museum  ; 
the  entrance-gates  are  shown  in  Hayley’s 
picture,  1746,  at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  In 
the  outer  face  of  the  wall  of  the  hospital  grounds 
is  embedded  the  carved  sign  of  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  with  the  Bridge  House  Estates  devieo 
and  date  “  1716.” 

- »  « - 

THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  Carpenters’  Hall , 
London  Wall,  E.C.,  Sir  James  Crighton  Brown 
presiding. 

The  annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  Young,  stated 
that  in  the  last  year’s  report  attention  was 
called  to  the  progress  made  towards  the  securing 
of  one  association  for  the  whole  of  England,  to 
which  end  the  Articles  of  Association  had  been 
so  altered  as  to  render  them  not  only  acceptable 
to  those  associations  they  desired  to  become 
affiliated  with,  but  also  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  to  those  who  were  members  of  the 
Incorporated  body  that  they  should  be  in  no 
wise  prejudiced  by  the  alterations.  At  the  dato 
of  the  last  annual  meeting  a  copy  of  the  amended 
articles  had  been  deposited,  in  accordance  with 
the  Companies  Acts,  at  Somerset  House.  Up 
to  that  time  no  official  correspondence  had  taken 
place  with  the  outside  organisations,  but  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  meeting  referred  to  corre¬ 
spondence  was  entered  into  between  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  the  officials  of  the  National  Union  and 
the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Asso¬ 
ciations.  By  the  end  of  November  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  prepared  between  Mr.  Spears  and 
their  Chairman  for  the  approval  of  the  Council 
of  both  associations,  which  was  subsequently 
ratified,  and  formed  the  basis  upon  which, 
coupled  with  the  amended  articles,  affiliation 
was  to  be  secured.  The  object  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  to  secure  certain  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  National  Union  of  Inspectors,  and  also 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  branch,  the  area 
and  interest  of  which  would  be  affected  in  the 
event  of  amalgamations  taking  place.  In 
December  the  Chairman  attended,  at  their 
desire,  a  meeting  of  the  National  Union  at 
Manchester,  when  the  amended  articles  and 
agreement  were  considered  and  provisionally 
approved.  The  members  of  the  Union  were 
subsequently  furnished  by  the  secretary  with 
voting  circulars,  and  were  asked  to  vote  for  or 
against  amalgamation,  and  also  to  state  their 
willingness  or  otherwise  to  be  transferred  to 
membership  of  the  Incorporated  Association. 
In  February  they  adopted  the  Chairman’s 
reports  and  the  agreement,  and  conferred  with 
the  National  Union  and  the  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  Associations.  It  was  under, 
stood  that  the  membership  of  the  National 
Union  exceeded  350,  and  their  financial  year 
ended  on  March  31,  by  which  time  it  was  hoped 
arrangements  would  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  enable  a  large  proportion  of  their  members  to 
be  elected  at  the  April  meeting.  Success 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  and,  on  April  9,  116  members  of  the 
National  Union  were  enrolled  members  of  the 
Association.  The  South  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  Association  also  unanimously 
decided  in  favour  of  amalgamation  under  th*  ( 
revised  articles.  Considerable  correspondenc  <• 
had  taken  place  upon  the  question  since  that 
day,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  their 
South  Wales  friends  to  secure,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Towy  Thomas,  the  first  autumn  pro¬ 
vincial  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Cardiff  in  August  of  the  present  year,  but 
the  Council  regretted  that  that  was  not  possible. 
The  Council’s  report  upon  that  portion  of  its 
work  would  be  incomplete  were  it  not  to  record 
the  fact  that  as  between  April  and  August  last 
there  were  elected  204  members  of  the  National 
Union.  The  total  effective  membership  of 
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the  Association  was  never  so  satisfactory  as  at 
present.  Including  those  elected  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  it  had  approximately  900  members 
allocated  to  the  six  established  centres.  The 
South  African  centre  of  the  Association  would 
most  probably  commence  with  a  membership 
of  forty  inspectors.  Continuing,  the  report 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Tenure  of  Office  Bill. 
The  measure,  promoted  in  1903  by  the  British 
Medical  Council  to  secure  permanent  tenure  and 
superannuation  for  medical  officers  of  health  and 
sanitary  inspectors,  did  not,  unfortunately,  meet 
with  the  success  which  they  had  anticipated.  The 
Council,  however,  believed  that  a  large  measure 
of- support  would  attend  the  efforts  to  be  put 
forth  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  the 
amended  Bill  into  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  On  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman 
and  secretary  had  had  interviews  with  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Council,  and  their  secretary.  The  Council  had 
approved  their  action  in  agreeing  to  that  portion 
of  the  Bill  relating  to  superannuation  being 
dropped,  so  that  the  measure  would,  therefore, 
be  for  tenure  of  office  alone. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted, 

Sir  James  Crighton  Brown  delivered  a  short 
address  on  the  position  of  sanitary  inspectors 
in  New  South  Wales,  based  on  information 
snpplied  to  him  by  Professor  Andrew  Stewart, 
of  Sydney.  In  Sydney  the  salaries  of  those 
officers  ranged  from  1502.  to  4002.  per  annum, 
but  in  the  smaller  towns  the  salaries  were 
smaller  and  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  in¬ 
cluded  rate  collecting,  etc.  The  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Sydney  held  examinations  at 
various  periods,  the  first  having  been  held  in 
January  of  1901,  when  fifty-one  candidates 
entered.  In  connexion  with  these  examinations 
courses  of  lectures  were  held,  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  these  lectures  and  examinations  being 
devoted  to  the  acquiring  of  models,  etc.  Visits 
to  various  interesting  works,  etc.,  were  arranged, 
and  everything  done  to  evoke  an  interest  in 
sanitation.  He  thought  that  England  might 
learn  something  from  her  Colonies,  and  profit  by 
their  experience. 

- — - 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

In  a  Report  recently  circulated  the  Works 
Committee  of  Lewisham  Borough  Council  stated 
that  the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  the  district 
had  received  attention  from  time  to  time, 
owing  to  complaints  received  from  residents 
as  to  smells  emanating  from  surface  road 
ventilators.  In  this  connexion  they  had 
received  the  following  communication  from 
the  Borough  Surveyor: — 

“  The  whole  question  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers  is 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  unfortunately  engineers 
hold  very  different  opinions  as  to  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  the  matter.  In  many  places  the  surface 
gratings  are  closed  and  columns  erected  in  order  to 
ventilate  the  sewers,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  have 
made  many  tests  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  simply 
means  that  the  nuisance  is  removed  from  the  road  surface, 
and  that  the  sewers  are  very  inefficiently  ventilated, 
unless  some  artificial  means  of  forcing  a  draught  up  the 
columns  is  adopted.  The  air  which  does  find  its  way 
out  of  the  top  of  the  columns  is  far  more  foul  than  that 
winch  is  emanated  from  the  surface  gratings  ;  this  is 
caused  by  the  more  sluggish  current  which  is  always 
found  in  a  deep  sewer,  and  my  opinion  of  columns  is 
that  you  practically  deepen  your  sewer  by  the  height 
of  your  column,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  sewer  is  10  ft.  deep 
and  you  erect  a  30  ft.  column  you  are  practically  con¬ 
verting  that  sewer  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  to  a 
sewer  40  ft.  deep,  and  I  think  that  whatever  different 
opinions  engineers  may  hold  on  the  subject  of  ventilation 
generally,  they  are  agreed  that  a  deep  sewer  is  more 
difficult  to  ventilate  than  a  shallow  one.  A  very  good 
example  of  this  exists  in  this  borough.  The  old  sewer 
in  Stanstead  Road  averaged  about  10  ft.  deep,  it  was  in 
a  very  defective  condition,  the  gradients  were  irregular, 
in  places  flat,  and  in  other  places  steep  ;  the  bottom  also 
being  defective.  This  sewer  was  reconstructed  in  1893  at 
an  average  depth  of  about  25  ft.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laid 
sewers  in  the  borough,  and  is  at  an  even  gradient  the 
whole  way.  During  the  time  the  old  sewer  was  in 
existence  we  very  seldom  had  complaints  of  smells  from 
it ;  since  the  new  sewer  was  constructed  we  are  continually 
receiving  complaints.  Of  course  there  are  many  ways 
of  inducing  an  artificial  current  up  the  column  venti¬ 
lators,  but  they  are  all  attended  with  serious  drawbacks. 
The  most  common  form  of  inducing  a  current  is  by 
means  of  heat,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive  method  and  is 
attended  by  some  danger.  If  a  naked  jet  of  gas  is  burnt 
in  the  column  and  any  coal  gas  leaks  into  the  sewer, 
which  it  frequently  does,  there  is  very  great  danger  of 
an  explosion.  The  other  method  of  applying  jets  of 
gas  are  practically  adaptations  of  the  Davy  lamp,  by 
which  the  gas  is  burned  inside  a  wire  gauze  ;  but  this 
unfortunately  seems  to  considerably  reduce  the  efficiency 
of  the  heating  power  and  also  further  increases  the  cost. 
Another  method  of  inducing  a  draught  is  by  means  of  a 
cowl  with  an  Archimedian  screw  ;  but  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  complete  failure,  and  is  worse  than  useless,  because 
the  time  when  sewers  most  require  an  artificial  means  of 
ventilation  is  on  dull,  still  days,  when  there  is  no  wind, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  cowls  do  not  revolve,  and  the 
Archimedian  screws  practically  block  the  columns  and 
prevent  the  little  ventilation  which  one  might  get 


without  an  induced  current.  I  some  time  ago  tried  an 
experiment  with  a  revolving  fan  fixed  in  a  column,  the 
fan  being  driven  by  a  jet  of  water  under  pressure  from 
the  Water  Company’s  main.  I  utilised  the  water  after¬ 
wards  by  conveying  it  into  a  flushing  tank,  where  it 
flushed  the  sewers.  This  was  effectual  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  was  too  expensive  to  adopt  generally. 
The  complaints  of  smells  from  sewer  ventilators  have 
largely  increased  since  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
London  County  Council’s  by-laws  as  to  drainage,  which 
necessitate  the  use  of  interceptors  to  block  off  the  house 
drainage  from  the  sewer ;  under  the  old  system  each 
house  was  compelled  to  have  a  ventilating  pipe  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  drain,  each  one  of  these  pipes  acted 
as  a  ventilator  to  the  sewer  and  the  surface  gratings  in 
the  road  in  most  cases  acted  as  fresh  air  inlets  ;  this 
theory  of  mine  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  on  the  St. 
German's  Estate,  which  has  been  laid  out  nearly  entirely 
since  interceptors  have  become  compulsory,  we  have 
more  complaints  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  borough. 
This  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  to 
my  condemnation  of  column  ventilators,  but  the  one 
thing  is  very  different  from  the  other  ;  column  ventilators 
are,  as  a  rule,  erected  about  100  yds.  apart,  whereas  house 
ventilators  are,  of  course,  erected  to  each  house,  and  in 
the  100  yds.  there  would  probably  be  on  the  average 
about  twenty-two  separate  house  ventilators,  and  also 
with  the  old  system  we  still  had  the  open  surface  gratings 
in  the  roadway.  I  would  suggest  as  a  partial  mitigation 
of  the  nuisance  that  the  sewer  ventilators  should  be  put 
much  nearer  together ;  at  present  when  sewers  are 
sanctioned  we  ask  for  manholes  about  100  yds.  apart, 
and  also  that  efforts  should  be  made  by  combined  action 
of  the  borough  councils  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  London 
County  Council’s  by-law  with  reference  to  interceptors. 
I  am  afraid  this  would  cause  a  considerable  amount  of 
difficulty,  as  the  majority  of  the  medical  officers  in 
London  are  in  favour  of  interceptors,  and  will  advise 
their  councils  against  the  repeal  of  this  by-law.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  although  the  interceptor  was  not 
made  compulsory  until  the  passing  of  the  London  County 
Council’s  by-laws  in  1900,  many  of  the  boards  of  works 
and  vestries  in  the  metro polis  insisted  on  their  use, 
whereas  in  Lewisham  we  not  only  did  not  insist  on  them, 
but  we  advised  builders  not  to  use  them,  and  I  think  that 
this  action  has  been  justified  over  and  over  again  by  the 
low  death-rate  in  the  parish  of  Lewisham.  My  idea  of 
an  ideal  sewer  is  a  trough  of  the  necessary  depth  to  drain 
adjoining  premises,  finished  off  level  with  the  road 
surface  with  a  continuous  open  grating.  If  such  a  thing 
were  constructed  I  firmly  believe  we  should  never  have 
a  single  complaint.” 

Continuing,  the  Committee  in  its  Report 
went  on  to  say  that  the  London  County  Council 
in  October,  1900,  made  drainage  by-laws  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  202  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855.  No.  5  of  such  by-laws 
provides  as  follows  :  — 

“  Every  person  who  shall  erect  a  new  building  shall 
provide  in  every  main  drain  or  other  drain  of  such 
building  which  may  immediately  communicate  with  any 
sewer,  a  suitable  and  efficient  intercepting  trap  at  a  point 
as  distant  as  may  be  practicable  from  such  building,  and 
as  near  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  point  at  which  such 
drain  may  be  connected  with  the  sewer.  He  shall, 
except  in  cases  where  the  means  of  access  to  be  provided 
in  compliance  with  the  preceding  by-law  shall  give 
adequate  means  of  access  to  such  trap,  provide  a  separate 
manhole  or  other  separate  means  of  access  to  such  trap 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it.” 

And  this  by-law,  so  far  as  practicable,  is 
made  to  apply  to  the  reconstruction  of  drains 
as  well  as  to  drains  of  new  buildings. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  state  they 
concur  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  and  have  decided  to  send  copies  of 
his  communication  to  the  other  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  and  ask  them  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  co-operate  in  requesting  the 
London  County  Council  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  repeal  the  by-law  made  by  them 
requiring  the  fixing  of  intercepting  traps. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Battersea  Borough  Council  11,3142.  for  electric 
light  installation  and  meters  ;  Finsbury  Borough 
Council  9,2442.  for  improvements  ;  and  Wool¬ 
wich  Borough  Council  16,0002.  for  the  erection 
of  municipal  buildings. 

Thames  Steamboat  Service. — On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Rivers  Committee,  the 
following  was  agreed  to  after  a  long  discussion 
and  the  defeat  of  an  amendment  to  refer  the 
matter  back  to  the  Committee,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lowest  tender  had  not  been  recom-, 
mended  :  — 

“  That  the  capital  estimate  of  207,530/.,  submitted 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved  and  that  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  John  L.  Thorneycroft  &  Co.,  Limited, 
for  the  supply  of  ten  steamboats  at  the  price  of  5,950/. 
per  boat,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Napier  &  Miller,  Limited, 
for  the  supply  of  ten  steamboats,  at  5,950/.  per  boat, 
and  the  tender  of  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Shipbuilding, 
Engineering  Company,  Limited,  for  the  supply  of 
ten  steamboats  at  6,500/.  per  boat  be  accepted,  subject 
in  each  case  to  the  firm  agreeing  to  submit  working 
drawings  for  approval  before  the  work  is  commenced, 
and  that  they  be  allowed  to  sublet  such  portions  of  the 
work  as  are  approved  by  the  engineer.” 

Mr.  A.  R.  Owen  was  appointed  in  the  Engi¬ 
neer^  Department  as  Manager  of  the  Thames 


Steamboat  Service,  at  a  salary  of  50(4 
annum. 

Tramways  in  Rosebery-avenue. — Upqf 
recommendation  of  the  Highways  C011] 
the  sum  of  22,5002.  was  voted  in  coni 
with  the  construction  for  electrical  t:j 
of  tramways  along  Rosebery-avenue. 

Main  Drainage  Extension  :  A  Quest 
Tenders. — The  Main  Drainage  Committee 
recommended  that  the  contract  for  tt 
struction  at  Plumstead  of  a  portion  of  t'. 
southern  outfall  sewer  should  be  given  1 
Westminster  Construction  Company  at  8 
in  preference  to  the  lowest  tenderer  who  < 
to  do  the  work  for  68,37  72.*  When  this 
mendation  was  before  the  Council  a  fof 
ago  it  was  referred  back  to  the  Comt 
The  chief  engineer’s  estimate  of  the  ( 
this  work  -was  91,7272.  In  making  their 
mendation  the  Committee  justified  their 
in  passing  over  the  lowest  tenderer  1 
ground  that  the  firm  had  not  yet  doi 
work  for  the  Council  and  the  job  in  quest! 
one  of  exceptional  difficulty. 

Mr.  Torrance  now  moved  as  an  amen 
that  the  work  be  given  to  the  lowest  tend] 
Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded  the  amen] 
which  was  rejected  on  a  division  by  6l| 
to  44. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committj 
then  adopted. 

Theatre,  Commercial-road. — On  the  I 
mendation  of  the  Theatres  and  Music] 
Committee,  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  B.4 
of  a  theatre  proposed  to  be  erected  j 
junction  of  Commercial-road  and  Myrdld] 
were  agreed  to.  The  theatre  will  have  d 
accommodation  for  1,887  persons. 

The  London  Building  Act  Amendment  j 
Mr.  Radford  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Bj 
Act  Committee  as  to  the  present  posi] 
the  Building  Act  Amendment  Bill  auti 
by  the  Council. 

Captain  Hemphill,  Chairman,  said  tl] 
Committee  proposed  to  bring  up  nexii 
full  details  of  the  Bill,  and  they  hopqj 
the  Council  would  support  the  general  pri| 
when  they  were  then  set  forth. 

Precautions  Against  Fire  in  Undell 
Electric  Railways. — The  Fire  Brigade  Con] 
reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation! 
agreed  to  :  — 

“We  have  had  before  us  a  letter  from  the  J 
Trade  (Railway  Department),  stating  that  in  ini 
to  promoters  of  underground  electric  railwl 
requirements  in  certain  matters  which  will  be  1 
the  officers  of  the  Board  when  such  lines  are  fc 
submitted  to  the  department  for  inspection,  thl 
has  included  a  notification  that  *  efficient  h 
hose,  and  fire-prevention  appliances  are  to  be  pro: 
and  mentioning  that  the  Board  proposes  if  f 
no  objection,  to  call  upon  promoters  of  such  1 
inspection,  to  produce  for  the  information  of  the! 
ment  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  t 
officer  of  the  Council’s  Fire  Brigade,  as  to  the  su.- 
of  the  provision  made  in  compliance  with  thisi 
ment. 

“  After  careful  consideration,  we  informed  tt 
that  the  Couucil  would  raise  no  objection  to  tliel 
proposal,  but  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  tht 
should  make  certain  demands  relating  to  fire-ap) 
and  issue  them  to  the  promoters  of  the  railwa 
we  forwarded  certain  minimum  requirement 
recommendations  on  the  subject.  These  ha: 
embodied  in  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Boar; 
promoters  of  tube  railways,  and  they  are  as  folio; 

(a)  The  following  are  the  minimum  requi 
as  regards  fire-appliances,  provided  the  stats 
of  reasonable  dimensions — 

(i.)  A  hydrant  of  the  fire  brigade  pattet 
fitted  at  each  end  of  each  platform,  a 
hydrant  to  be  provided  with  sufficient  b 
J  in.  nozzle  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  ti 
form  and  of  the  longest  train  in  use  1 
particular  line. 

(ii.)  At  least  six  buckets  of  water  am 
sand  to  be  available  on  each  of  the  sever 
forms. 

(iii.)  An  extincteur  to  be  supplied  . 
carriage  and  to  each  lift. 

(/>)  It  is  recommended  that  provision  shs 
made  for — 

(i.)  Some  experienced  person  res  pom 
the  owners  of  the  railways  to  periodically 
and  report  to  the  owners  on  the  fire-ap 
and  test  the  extincteurs,  and  tho  ownen 
responsible  for  the  good  order  of  all  sua 
ances  and  for  seeing  that  the  railway 
stationed  and  drilled. 

(ii.)  All  waste  and  dirt  to  be  removed1 
daily. 

(c)  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  unle 
crowding  in  the  lifts  and  carriages  is  preveDt 
the  gangways  of  the  latter  kept  clear,  the  ext: 
in  such  lifts  and  carriages  will  probably  pro’; 
useless  in  case  of  fire. 

(d)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  tl 
of  fire  obtaining  any  hold  in  a  ‘  tube  ’  raih 
fire  brigade  could  be  practically  of  no  avail,  an 
fore  the  railway  authorities  must  rely  upon  tl 
resources. 

“  We  are  of  opinion  that,  provided  the  station: 
reasonable  dimensions  only  and  the  trains  i 
stations  are  constructed  in  accordance  w. 


*  See  the  full  list  of  tenders  on  our  Tender  p  1 


November  5,  1904.] 
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uirernents  of  the  Board,  dated  May,  1904,  the  appliances 
rationed  above  could  be  accepted  as  sufficient  if 
lntained  efficiently  and  used  promptly  by  the  railway 
ff.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  question 
ler  consideration  has  relation  only  to  railways  con¬ 
noted  in  accordance  with  the  Board’s  requirements, 
cd  May,  1904.  Moreover,  the  minimum  require- 
nts  as  to  flre-appliances  set  out  above  relate  only 
the  tube  itself,  the  trains,  the  platforms,  and  the 
3  which  descend  to  that  level,  and  do  not  of  course 
sr  to  the  booking-offices  and  other  parts  of  the  railway 
fve  the  line  level  for  which  special  arrangements 
luld  be  made. 

We  have  called  the  special  attention  of  the  Board 
the  question  of  over-crowding.  It  is  obvious  that, 
rever  perfect  might  be  the  flre-appliances  in  the 
riages,  disaster  would  probably  follow  if  the  gangways 
e  not  kept  clear  so  as  to  admit  of  the  extincteurs 
ig  got  to  work  readily  and  expeditiously.  We 
gested  to  the  Board  that  it  should  make  a  require- 
lt  that  the  motors  should  be  contained  in  separate 
ipartments  made  of  non-combustible  material,  and 
be  underneath  carriages,  but  the  Board  has  replied 
t  its  advisers  are  of  opinion  that  the  requirement 
jested  is  hardly  practicable.  We  have  settled  the 
n  in  which  the  cliief  officer  of  the  fire  brigade  should 
ress  his  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ftre- 
liancos,  and  this  form  has  been  approved  by  the 
rd.  It  is  proposed  that  the  requirements  and 
arks  included  in  (a)  to  ( d )  in  the  second  paragraph 
his  report  shall  be  set  out  on  the  back  of  the  form. 

We  recommend — That  the  course  taken  by  the 
I  Brigade  Committee  with  regard  to  the  precautions 
inst  lire  in  underground  electric  railways  be  approved.” 
"ramwaya  :  Re-building  of  First  Portion  of 
Car-shed  at  Streatham. — It  was  agreed,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Highways  Corn- 
tee — (a)  That  expenditure,  on  capital 
ount,  of  sums  not  exceeding  19,2802.  in  all  be 
horised,  in  respect  of  (i.)  the  erection  of 
superstructure  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
aatham  car-shed  required  in  connexion 
h  the  electrical  working  of  the  London 
inty  Council  Tramways,  and  (ii.)  the  execu- 
1  of  paving  works,  the  laying  of  rails,  and 
construction  of  conduits  in,  and  in  con- 
ion  with,  the  car-shed.  (6)  That  the 
ption  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Streatham 
relied  be  carried  out  without  the  inter- 
tion  of  a  contractor  ;  and  that  the  drawings, 
bification,  and  estimate  of  16,1802.  be 
'ordingiy  referred  to  the  Works  Committee 
1  that  purpose,  (c)  That  the  paving  works, 

I  laying  of  the  rails,  and  the  construction 
[the  conduits  required  for  the  first  portion 
the  Streatham  car-shed,  be  carried  out  by 
I  Council’s  permanent  way  staff,  under  the 
lervision  of  the  chief  officer  of  tramways. 
dousing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
sses  Committee  reported  as  follows :  — 
i^e  report  that  Raleigh- buildings,  the  third 
qk  of  dwellings  on  the  Hughes-fields  estate, 
ptford,  are  practically  completed, 
will  be  remembered  that  the  site  on  which 
buildings  have  been  erected  consists  of 
plus  land  which  was  acquired  under  the 
ghes-fields  scheme,  1885,  and  appropriated 
the  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Irernment  Board,  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III. 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
'0.  The  buildings  will  contain  accommoda- 
1  for  280  persons  in  18  tenements  of  two 
[ms,  24  tenements  of  three  rooms,  and  8 
©merits  of  four  rooms.” 

Proposed  Japanese  Exhibition :  Ilolborn  to 
%nd  Improvement. — The  Improvements  Com- 
itee  recommended  that  a  site  bounded  by 
Iwych,  the  Strand,  and  Newcastle-street, 
uld  be  let  for  temporary  purposes  until 
Member  29,  1905,  at  a  rental  of  7,5002.  The 
nmittee  reported  that  they  had  been  advised 
it  this  would  not  delay  any  possible  letting 
the  land  for  permanent  buMding  purposes, 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Sharp, 

Ir.  Davies  (Chairman  of  the  Committee), 

1  that  the  land  would  be  used  for  the  purpose 
adding  a  Japanese  Exhibition. 

Ir.  Sharp  thereupon  moved  that  the  recom- 
ndation  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee. 

Ir.  Burns,  M.P.,  seconded  the  amendment, 

1  pointed  out  that  the  land  might  suffer  in 
ue  from  having  upon  it  a  Japanese  Bazaar, 
ich  might  be  a  very  objectionable  affair. 

Ir.  Cornwall  hoped  the  Committee  would  not 
ss  this  matter.  He  thought  the  Council 
lid  be  very  sorry  for  it  if  they  allowed  such 
azaar  to  be  held  on  a  fine  and  central  site. 

'he  amendment  was  rejected. 

Lfter  further  discussion  the  Chairman  of  the 
nmittee  consented  to  postpone  the  matter 
h  a  view  to  bringing  up  a  full  report  as  to 
purposes  for  which  the  land  would  be  used. 
)ther  business  was  transacted,  and  the 
mcil  adjourned. 

- .  - 

’resbyterian  Church.  Ravenhill,  Belfast. 
’he  memorial-stones  have  just  been  laid  of 
lew  church  on  the  Ravenhill-road,  Belfast, 
e  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Houston,  and 
builder  is  Mr.  Robert  Corry. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Chelsea .+ — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
,  Messrs.  Bourchier,  Burmester,  &  Galsworthy, 
sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to'  lead  out  of 
the  south-eastern  side  of  Fulham-road,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  Little 
Keppel-street,  and  of  a  new  street  for  carriage 
traffic  to  lead  from  Draycott-plaoe  to  Keppel- 
street,  Chelsea  (for  the  Cadogan  and  Hans- 
plaoe  Estate  (No.  3),  Ltd.).  That  the  appli¬ 
cants  be  informed  that  the  Council  regrets 
that  they  have  not  seen  their  way  to  make 
College-street  or  Marlborough-road  60  ft.  in 
width. — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Kensington,  South. — A  hood  and  a  two- 
story  bay-window  in  front  of  No.  6,  Pelham- 
street.  South  Kensington  (Mr.  A.  Roberts  for 
Mr.  Phelps). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Porches  at  Nos.  87  to  101  (odd 
numbers  only)  inclusive,  Longhurst-road,  Lee 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Wood). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  upon  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  86,  88,  90,  and  92,  Brownhill- 
road,  Catford  (Mr.  T.  A.  Boughton  for  Mr.  J. 
Allen). — Consent. 

Rotherhithe. — The  retention  of  two  show¬ 
cases  in  front  of  No.  233,  Southwark  Park- 
road,  Rotherhithe  (Mr.  E.  Hoad). — Consent. 

Strand. — Two  projecting  signs  in  front  of 
No.  26,  Charing-cross,  Strand  (Mr.  J.  N. 
Taylor  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A  block  of  office  buildings  on 
che  north  side  of  Tothill-street,  Westminster, 
eastward  of  the  ‘‘Imperial'’  theatre  (Mr. 
J.  S.  Gibson  for  Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers 
(London)  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A  two-story  oriel  window  in 
front  of  a  block  of  office  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  Tothill-street,  Westminster,  east¬ 
ward  of  the  “  Imperial  ”  theatre  (Mr.  J.  S. 
Gibson  for  Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers  (London) 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West.\ — An  iron  and  glasB 
covered  way  in  front  of  No.  29.  Abbey-road, 
St.  John’s  Wood  (Mr.  W.  Wallace  for  Mr. 
A.  P.  Watt). — Refused. 

Paddington,  North. — A  covered  way  in  front 
of  No.  19,  Clifton-villas,  Paddington  (Miss 
Magnus).  — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A  projecting 
sign  at  No.  171,  New  Bond-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  (Mr.  P.  M.  Horder  for  Messrs. 
Esme  Collins). — Refused. 

Strand. — Permission  to  retain  a  wooden 
advertising  enclosure  in  front  of  Nos.  5  and 
5a,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket  (Mr.  R.  H. 
Kerr  for  Mr.  H.  Appenrodt). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Brixton.- — A  dwelling-house  on  the  southern 
side  of  Bloomgrove-road,  Stockwell  (Mr.  H. 
Poston  for  the  London  Parcels  Delivery  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Kensington.  South. — A  one-story  addition  at 
the  rear  of  No.  34,  Addison-road.  Kensington, 
with  a  boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way  of  Holland  Park-road  (Mr.  W.  Calling- 
ham  for  Mr.  S.  Lee). — Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Kensington,  North. — A  cycle  shed  at  the 
Edinburgh-road  school,  Kensington,  to  abut 
upon  Branstone-street  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Council). — 
Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction. 

Brixton. — A  wood,  iron,  and  slate  “  loading 
bank,”  in  a  yard  on  the  southern  side  of 
Bloomgrove-road,  Stockwell,  and  with  a  boun¬ 
dary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street 
(Mr.  H.  Poston  for  the  London  Parcels 
Delivery  Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and  Means 
of  Escape  o.*  top  of  High  Buildings. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.  + — A  building  at 
Nos.  25  and  26,  Berkeley-square,  to  abut  upon 
Jones-street  and  Bourdon-street,  St.  George, 
Ilanover-square  (Mr.  F.  T.  Verity  for  Mr.  E. 
W.  Whitehead). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided 
in  pursuance  of  section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  stories  of  a  building  at  Nos. 

25  and  26,  Berkeley-square,  to  abut  upon 
Jones-street  and  Bourdon-street,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  (Mr.  F.  T.  Verity  for  Mr. 

E.  W.  Whitehead). — Consent. 


Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Kensington,  South.— A  deviation  from  the 
plans  approved  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  proposed  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  pursuance  of  section  63  of  the  Act,  at 
blocks  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  6,  Oakwood-court,  Ad¬ 
dison-road,  Kensington,  so  far  as  relates  to 
alterations  at  block  No.  3  (Messrs.  Rolfe  & 
Matthews). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

City  of  London. — The  erection  on  the  west 
side  of  Broken-wharf,  Upper  Thames-street, 
City,  of  a  building  to  exceed  in  extent 
250,000  cubic  ft.  (Messrs.  H.  F.  Tasker  & 
Slater  for  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Lewisham . — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about 
buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  two  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Buckthorne-road,  Crofton  Park,  Lewisham 
(Messrs.  Tomkins  and  Connew). — Consent. 

11  andsworth. — A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open- 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the- 
proposed  erection  of  two  houses  on  the  western' 
side  of  Eswyn-road,  Tooting  (Mr.  W.  Bartho¬ 
lomew). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.— A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  building  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  Okeburn-road,  at  the  corner  of 
Chertsey-street,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  W.  Bartho¬ 
lomew).  --Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Westminster. — Additions  to  a  generating 
station  and  works  at  Milbank-^street,  West¬ 
minster  (Mr.  C.  S.  Peach  for  tho  Westminster 
Electric  Supply  Corporation,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Greenwich.- -A  dwelling-house  on  low-lying 
land  situated  at  Christchurch-street,  East 
Greenwich  (Mr.  G.  Atkinson  for  Mr.  J.  R. 
Piper). — Consent. 

The  recommendations  marled  t  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- •  4-» - 

ARCHITECTURA  L  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects. — A  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Society  was  held,  on  the  27th  ult.,  in 
the  Society’s  rooms,  Leopold -street,  when  a 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent  on 
“  Romanesque  Architecture  in  England.”' 
Mr.  Innocent  said  the  architecture  of  the- 
western  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire- 
was  much  freer  and  less  refined  than  that  of  the- 
city,  and  Romanesque  architecture  was  that 
which  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  Western 
Europe  developed  from  the  specimens  of 
Roman  architecture  which  they  found.  There 
were  two  varieties  of  Romanesque  architecture 
in  England — Saxon  and  Norman.  Such  ener¬ 
getic  builders  were  the  Normans  that  very 
few  examples  of  Saxon  architecture  remained, 
and  those  were  nearly  all  of  the  century  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest. 
There  were  within  the  Sheffield  district  foity- 
eight  ancient  churches  which  contained  Norman 
work,  but  only  two  which  contained  Saxon 
work  — viz.,  Laughton  -  en  -  le  -  Morthen  and 
Carlton-in-Lindrick.  After  discussing  the 
formative  elements  in  English  Romanesque  the 
lecturer  went  on  to  describe  Saxon  architecture 
in  detail.  He  then  considered  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  our  Norman  architecture,  and 
showed  that  the  early  Roman  cathedrals  in 
design  were  based  on  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
at  Caen,  which  William  the  Conquerer  built 
as  an  offering  for  his  victory  at  Hastings. 
Blythe  Church,  near  Worksop,  was  an  interesting 
example  of  the  influence  of  the  Caen  church  in 
this  district.  Then  the  lecturer  described  the 
features  of  Norman  style  in  detail,  and  traced 
their  development.  He  considered  that 
Conisbro’  Castle  was  the  finest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  the  perfect  Norman  style  in 
the  district.  Steetley  Chapel,  near  Worksop, 
was  also  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  example. 
The  lecturer  showed  how  the  demands  of  the 
church  authorities  for  a  fireproof  roof  led  to  the 
use  of  stone  vaults,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
various  difficulties  of  construction  which  the 
mediaeval  builders  had  to  contend  with,  and 
which  were  successfully  met  by  the  invention  of 
pointed  arched  vaulting.  The  lecturer  finally 
showed  what  architecture  owed  to  the  Roman¬ 
esque  designers.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  Withers,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Gibbs,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  T.  R.  Wigfull 
and  W.  T.  Hall  and  the  President  (Mr.  T. 
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Winder),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Innocent  for  his  lecture. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — 
Mr.  T.  Cooper,  President  of  the  Birmingham 
Architectural  Association,  delivered  his  presi¬ 
dential  address  on  the  28th  ult.,  before  a  large 
attendance  of  members  at  the  Norwich  Cham¬ 
bers.  He  stated  that  it  was  not  the  archi¬ 
tectural  seed  they  had  to  fear  so  much  as  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil  in  which  it  had  to  grow. 
Architecture  was  by  no  means  an  altogether 
lost  art,  and  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  the  true 
artistic  spirit  to  be  found  could  it  only  meet 
with  a  suitable  environment  to  aid  its  growth. 
But  in  these  days  all  the  conditions  seemed 
adverse.  The  increase  of  luxury  and  the 
almost  universal  indulgence  in  ostentatious 
display  had  necessarily  led  to  the  cheap  and 
nasty,  and  vulgarly  pretentious  erections  of  the 
jerry  builder.  Mr.  Cooper  spoke  of  the  prospect 
of  a  scheme  for  architectural  education  being 
formulated — an  education  that  might  foster 
the  artistic  instincts,  while  it  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  many-sided  responsibilities  that  crowded 
in  upon  the  architect  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  multifarious  duties  that  modern  custom 
had  allotted  to  him.  Touching  upon  local 
topics  the  President  remarked  that  recently 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  local  press  asking  how 
it  was  that  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association,  with  others,  had  not  come  forward 
to  prevent  the  erection  in  so  important  a  street 
•as  Stephenson-street  of  such  a  front  (to  be 
"ultra  Irish)  as  the  back  of  the  New  Theatre 
Royal.  The  reply  was  obvious.  The  Association 
had  no  means  of  knowing  before  it  was  erected 
what  manner  of  building  was  proposed,  and 
secondly,  that  if  it  had  that  knowledge  it  would 
have  no  power  to  enforce  its  views.  They  could 
not  but  regret  that  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
in  question  should,  in  providing  a  home  for  the 
drama,  have  thought  fit  entirely  to  disregard 
another  art,  and  thrust  such  a  purely  utili- 
tariin  erection  as  a  plain  brick  wall  and  a 
plumber’s  trophy  before  the  gaze  of  those  enter¬ 
ing  the  city  by  its  most  important  gate.  The 
■object  should  be  to  try  and  educate  and  lead 
the  public  as  to  what  the  requirements  of  good 
Architecture  were  ;  and  so  in  time  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  that  civic  pride  combined  with  a 
rtrue  feeling  for  art,  which  produced  such  glorious 
iresults  as  those  that  still  remained  to  us, 
in  fading  splendour,  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 


“  Design  for  a  Crescent.” — In  printing 
Mr.  Hiorns’  description  of  this  drawing  last  week, 
we  should  have  added  that  the  drawing  was 
accepted  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year. 


3Uustrations. 


PART  OF  CARTWRIGHT  MEMORIAL 
HALL,  BRADFORD. 

HIS  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  this  year,  shows 
a  portion  of  the  exterior  architecture 
of  the  Cartwright  Memorial  Hall. 
The  massive  rusticated  basement  contrasts  very 
well  with  the  columnar  order  above,  and  the 
whole  makes  an  effective  picture. 

We  may  be  able  to  give  on  a  future  occasion 
a  complete  view  and  a  plan  of  the  Hall,  of 
which  the  present  illustration  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  architectural  extract. 


DECORATIVE  DESIGNS  BY  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ART. 

The  designs  numbered  1  to  5  form  part  of  a 
set  which  gained  for  their  author,  Mr.  E.  Walker, 
the  Travelling  Studentship  in  design  for  1904 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  South  Kensington. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  designs  for  large  ecclesiastical 
tapestries.  No.  1  is  of  gold  strapwork  on  a 
red  and  blue  ground.  The  sub-divisions  are 
filled  with  symbolical  foliage  and  contain  the 
words  “  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena,"  and  the 
monogram  of  the  Virgin,  “  M.R.”  No.  2  is  in 
a  scheme  of  gold,  red,  and  green.  The  large 
horizontal  bands  of  blue  circles  contain  the 
monograms  of  Christ  in  gold  letters  whilst 
the  circle  between  bears  the  emblem  of  ever¬ 
lasting  life. 

No.  3  is  a  design  for  a  heraldic  tapestry  for 
the  hall  of  a  large  house.  The  shields,  mant- 
lings,  helms,  and  crests  are  those  of  the  owner 
and  his  wife,  falling  into  vertical  strips.  The 
general  colour  is  a  quiet  scheme  of  grey-green, 
red,  blue,  and  gold. 

No.  4  is  a  design  for  an  embroidered  altar 
frontal  cloth.  The  central  figure  is  that  of 
Christ  surrounded  by  adoring  angels,  and  on 
either  side  two  figures,  St.  Paul,  St.  James  the 
Greater,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
The  band  bears  the  inscription,  “  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches,”  and  the  vine  spring¬ 
ing  from  behind  the  central  figure  and  branch¬ 
ing  round  the  figures  of  the  saints  is  intended 
to  typify  the  words.  The  cloth  colour  is  a 
dark  blue,  and  the  figures  and  foliage  are 
embroidered  thereon  in  quiet  tones  of  green, 
purple,  and  brown. 

No.  5  is  a  design  for  a  large  heraldic  wall 
painting,  the  motive  being  the  British  lion  with 
the  motto  “  Dieu  et  mon  droit  ”  upon  a  label 
issuing  from  its  mouth.  The  background  is 
red  and  the  lions  gold. 

The  decorative  design  by  Mr.  Lancelot  Crane 
(No.  6),  “  St.  John,”  is  really  a  design  for  a 


compartment  of  a  ceiling.  The  s- 
we  re  asked  to  make  designs  for  a  vaulted: 
ceiling;  the  subject  to  be  “The  Fouri 
gelists.”  Small  scale  models  were  cons- 
to  show  the  general  scheme,  colour,  et-: 
afterwards  a  full-size  cartoon  was  madel 
of  the  figures.  The  photograph  repr] 
on  the  plate  was  taken  from  Mr.  Crane’s  c; 
which  was  done  in  black  and  white  on 
paper.  The  chequer  pattern  shows  the  0 
of  the  vaulting.  The  design  was  intend 
mosaic,  but  might  be  treated  in  temp 
fresco  painting.  The  colour  scheme  i 
simple — mainly  two  tones  of  yellowish  . 
against  a  background  of  warm  white,  the! 
black  with  the  emblem  in  gold,  and  the  c 
black,  white,  and  gold. 


PREMISES,  91  TO  99,  OXFORD-ST.’ 

These  are  some  new  premises  on  thd 
side  of  Oxford-street,  which  attracted  1 
their  original  and  pleasing  treatment  of 
and  the  architects,  Messrs.  Read  &  Macc 
kindly  assented  to  our  request  for  photc 
of  them. 

The  building,  which  is  built  of  rubbec 
and  Portland  stone,  has  been  carried  ( 
Messrs.  Walter  Holt  &  Sons,  of  Croydon 
architects  observe  that  the  design  “ 
from  the  inevitable  calamity  of  the  requin 
of  modern  shopkeepers  with  large  sheets  c 
glass  with  no  piers.”  But  is  it  inevi 
If  we  could  once  get  shopkeepers  (and  the 
to  see  that  a  shop  front  designed  with 
tectural  truth  and  effectiveness  of  desigij 
superior  to,  and  is  more  attractive  th 
erection  appearing  to  stand  on  plate  gk 
might  find  that  there  would  be  a  move  on  t 
of  tradesmen  to  secure  good  architecture 
fronts,  as  a  trade  advantage  worth  saci 
a  little  light  for.  If  every  architect  wo. 
his  best  to  explain  and  enforce  thati 
in  time  a  reform  in  shop  architecture  n 
brought  about,  though  it  will  no  doub 
rather  long  business. 


PRIORY  COURT,  WEST  HAMPSI 
This  block,  containing  twenty-eight 
contained  residential  suites,  faces  Mai 
avenue  with  a  frontage  of  250  ft.  The  bt 
is  well  set  back  from  the  road,  the  fort 
being  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  garden, 
flats  contain  six  and  seven  rooms  each  a 
usual  offices.  The  elevation  is  carried  1 
red  brick  and  rough  cast,  with  green  slatet 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Palgrave  « 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Mead  &  d 
Chesham.  Mr.  J.  Farrell  was  the  cle 
works. 


Priory  Court,  Hampstead.  Plan. 
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DECORATIVE  DESIGNS  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ART 


Nos.  1  to  5  —DESIGNS  FOR  TEXTILES. 
Bv  Mr.  Edward  Walker. 


No.  6.— WALL  DECORATION. 

By  Mr.  Lancelot  Crane. 


PREMISES,  91-99  OXFORD  STREET. — Messrs.  Read  &  Macdonald,  Architects. 


THE  3UILDER,  NOVEMBER  5,  1904. 


No.  91  OXFORD  STREET :  SIDE  ENTRANCE.-Messrs.  Read  &  Macdonald,  Architects. 


PRIORY  COURT,  HAMPSTEAD,  N.W.—  Messrs.  Palgrave  &  Co.,  Architects 


FRIARS  SCHOOL,  BANGOR,  NORTH  WALES. — Messrs.  Douglas  &  Minshull,  Architects 
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lRS  SCHOOL,  BANGOR,  N.  WALES. 
IS  building,  replacing  the  former  school  in 
Dwer  part  of  the  city,  stands  on  a  fine 
iy  site  in  Upper  Bangor,  commanding 
of  the  Snowdonian  mountains  and  the 
i  Straits. 

5  fact  of  the  new  school  being  the  out- 
h  of  one  of  the  old  foundation  grammar 
Is  was  taken  into  consideration  in  designing 
>w  buildings,  and  to  some  extent  influenced 
general  disposition  and  also  the  treatment 
exterior,  the  aim  being  to  perpetuate  the 
nar  school  origin  and  character, 
addition  to  the  school  accommodation 
tead master’s  house,  which  occupies  the 
n  wing  on  the  ground  floor  (see  plan), 
is  on  the  first  floor  an  assembly  hall  58  ft. 
ft.  and  dormitory  space  for  forty  boys. 

1  quarters  are  provided  on  the  upper  floor 
5  tower  and  their  isolation  secured  by  a 
,te  access  and  stairway  from  the  outside, 
materials  employed  are  : — Walling,  Llys- 
tone  ;  window  dressings,  etc.,  red  sand- 
;  roof  covering,  green  slates. 

'pressure  heating  with  radiators  has  been 
id,  and  adequate  ventilation  provided. 

3rs.  James  Hamilton,  contractors, 
ffiam,  carried  out  the  work  at  a  total  cost 
ut  10,000/.,  the  architects  being  Messrs, 
is  &  Minsliull,  of  Chester. 

- - 

Housing  Question,  Bristol.— On  the 
ult.  Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade-King, 
t.C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
ament  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
l  Council  House  concerning  an  appli- 
made  by  the  Bristol  City  Council  for 
jproval  of  the  Board  to  a  scheme  for 
ig  workmen’s  dwellings  to  provide 
modation  in  lieu  of  that  displaced  by 
improvements.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wise  con- 
the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 
Yabbicom,  Borough  Engineer,  gave 
as  to  the  buildings  proposed  to  be 
1.  Each  would  have  a  frontage  of  16  ft. 

main  road,  the  fronts  set  back  to  a 
um  of  15  ft.  from  the  street  lino.  The 
of  the  house  and  back  space  would  be 
or  a  total  of  75  ft.  from  the  street  line 
back  boundary.  Each  house  would 
on  the  ground  floor  a  sitting-room, 

10  in.  by  10  ft.  3  in.  ;  a  living-room, 
by  12  ft.  7  in.  ;  a  scullery,  10  ft.  by 
1  in.  ;  and  larder  and  lavatory.  The 
loor  would  contain  three  bedrooms, 
in.  by  10  ft.  3  in.,  12  ft.  by  9  ft.  10  in., 
ft.  by  8  ft.  6  in.  The  four  houses 
iccommodate  twenty-eight  persons. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. _ 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institution 
was  held  recently  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  when  the  council’s  report,  balance  sheet, 
etc.,  were  presented.  The  number  of  members 
is  now  nearly  800.  Mr.  Samuel  Cutler,  jun., 
M.I.Mech.E.,  was  re-elected  chairman.  During 
the  evening  two  of  the  past  chairmen,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Tennant  and  Mr.  Percival  Marshall,  gave  an 
account,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  of  their 
visit  to  the  United  States  and  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
22,  the  members  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Stuart’s 
Granolithic  Stone  Works  at  Millwall  Dock, 
Mr.  Peter  Stuart  showing  them  over.  He 
had  considerately  kept  the  machinery  running, 
so  that  all  the  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  stone  could  be  seen.  Electric  power  is 
used  for  the  crushers  and  grinders,  current 
being  obtained  from  the  public  supply.  There 
is  also  an  electric  elevated  transporter  running 
on  a  rail  for  conveying  finishing  blocks  between 
different  parts  of  the  works.  Some  striking 
examples  of  the  strength  of  the  material  were 
shown,  and  tests  were  conducted  on  some  of 
the  specimens.  Another  visit  occurred  on  the 
following  Saturday  afternoon,  when  an  inspec¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  National  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Bushey  House,  Teddington.  For 
upwards  of  two  hours  the  members,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Glazebrook,  were  kept  interested 
examining  and  listening  to  the  explanations  of 
the  uses  and  modes  of  manipulation  of  the 
many  beautiful  instruments  and  appliances  to 
be  seen  throughout  the  various  departments  of 
the  laboratory,  including  thermometic,  elec¬ 
trical,  photometric,  metallographic,  metro- 
logic,  photographic,  optical,  chemical,  and 
engineering  (wind  pressure  testing,  alternative 
stress  testing,  insulating  material  testing, 
temperature  distribution  in  field  coils,  etc.)! 
Mr.  S.  Cutler,  jun.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  director  and  his  staff  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  visit,  alluded  to  the  great  practical 
utility  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  laboratory, 
which  afforded  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
application  of  science  to  the  solution  of  the 
everyday  problems  which  confronted  the 
engineer,  chemist,  and  other  commercial  men 
in  their  work.  The  opening  meeting  of  the 
new  session  is  to  take  place  on  November  18 
when  Air.  W.  H.  Lindley,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,’ 
of  Frankfort-on-Maine,  is  to  deliver  the  presi-’ 
dential  address,  his  subject  being  “Municipal 
Engineering  on  the  Continent.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wesleyan  Hall,  Birkenhead. — In  an 
open  competition  held  recently  for  a  new 
Wesleyan  Hall,  Price-street,  Birkenhead,  the 
design  of  Messrs.  T.  T.  Rees  and  Frank  Rim- 
mington  was  placed  first,  and  they  have 
received  instructions  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Bridge,  A  ylesford.— Twenty-eight  sets  of 
plans  were  sent  in  for  the  premium  of  100 
guineas  offered  for  the  selected  plan.  The 
Maidstone  Town  Council  associated  with  their 
Committee  the  governing  body  of  the  Lower 
Medway  Navigation  Company,  and  also  had 
the  assistance  of  an  assessor  (Air.  A.  V.  Nurtzig, 
AI.Inst.C.E.)  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Alessrs.  Dodd 
&  Dodd,  of  37,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham, 
were  awarded  the  premium.  The  estimated 
prices  for  the  new  structure  are  as  follows  : — 
Bridge,  20,950/.  ;  approaches,  6,935 ;  con- 
tingences,  10  per  cent.,  2,788/.— total.  30,673 /. 
The  material  for  the  construction  will  be 
Kentish  rag  and  granite.  The  width  of  road¬ 
way  over  the  bridge  will  be  30  ft.,  with  a 
footpath  of  5  ft.  on  each  side. 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  Sanitary  Law.  By 
H.  Critchley,  AI.D.  (Bailliere,  Tindal,  & 
Cox.  2s.  6d.) 

The  AIechanical  World  Pocket  Diary 
for  1905.  (Emrnot  &  Co.,  Alanchester.  6d.) 


CoiTesponbence. 


RECOVERY  OF  OUTLAY  UNDER 
SANITARY  ORDERS. 

Sir, — The  desirability  of  obtaining  expert 
advice  before  complying  with  written  notices 
or  verbal  instructions  issued  by  sanitary 
officials  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  by  pro¬ 
perty  owners.  Otherwise,  with  the  best  of 
cases  for  recovering  outlay  which  has  been  im¬ 
properly  forced  upon  them,  there  is  no  chance 
of  success  against  a  local  authority  which 
meanly  repudiates  the  acts  of  its  officials. 

In  the  case  of  Klett  v.  Camberwell  Vestry 
(1896),  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  for  recon¬ 
structing  a  combined  drain.  Vestry’s  counsel 
admitted  it  was  a  “  sewer,”  and  the  point  was 
whether  the  notice  given  by  the  sanitary 
inspector  was,  in  fact,  a  “request”  to  do  the 
work.  Judge  Emden  said  “it  must  be  shown 
that  there  was  an  expressed  or  implied 
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request  from  the  vestry,  or,  in  the  alternative, 
that  the  plaintiff  suffered  damage  through 
the  neglect  of  th©  vestry  to  carry  out  their 
official  and  public  duties — i.c.,  to  have  done 
the  work  themselves.  It  seemed  to  him  im¬ 
possible  to  construe  the  notice  given  by  the 
defendant  vestry  into  a  request.  It  was  a 
mere  intimation  by  an  officer ”  (!)  This,  in 
face  of  an  order  in  writing  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  signed  by  a  responsible  and  re- 
oognised  official,  whose  act,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  would  be  that  of  an  agent  for  his 
principal. 

An  opposite  judgment,  so  far  as  on©  gathers 
from  the  reports,  was  in  North  and  Another  v. 
Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council  (1898). 
Her©  the  pretext  of  defendants  was,  that  me 
notice  was  not  given  by  them,  but  by  the 
sanitary  officer  on  his  own  responsibility.  Mr. 
Justioe  Channell  said:  “The  question  is,  what 
degree  of  compulsion  is  necessary  to  entitle 
the  plaintiffs  to  recover?  The  compulsion 
need  not  be  irresistible.  If  a  public  body 
comes  to  a  person  and  either  commences  or 
threatens  proceedings,  such  person  is  no 
longer  a  volunteer.  A  person  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  is  under  an  obligation  to  do  the  work.  A 
mere  indirect  compulsion  is  sufficient.  Judg¬ 
ment  must  b©  for  the  plaintiffs.’’  As  the 
notice  given  was  by  the  official  only,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  his  employers,  therefore,  is 
duly  recognised  by  this  verdict,  contrary  to 
Judge  Emden’s  decision,  before  cited,  that 
such  a  notioe  was  “  a  mere  intimation  by  an 
officer.”  It  may  have  been  this  cas©  that  the 
Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council  relied 
on  to  shirk  their  responsibility.  An  owner 
employing  a  builder  to  open  up  a  drain  under 
such  a  notice  should  stop  the  work  immediately 
a  combined  system  is  found  to  exist,  and  take 
proper  advice  as  to  his  liability  to  complete, 
or  to  call  upon  the  local  authority  to  do  so, 
and  refund  his  outlay.  Builders  go  _on  and 
finish  the  work  by  verbal  instructions  of  these 
officials  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
matter,  and  then,  if  the  owner  is  bold  enough 
to  take  proceedings  afterwards,  the  difficulty 
and  expense  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
defendants  get  behind  their  officers  for  shelter. 
By  insisting  on  an  order  bv  th©  board  or 
council  before  proceeding,  this  would  be 
obviated.  E.  W.  Hudson.  F.S.I. 


CLOCK  TOWER, 

Sib, — As  the  architect  of  a  clock  tower 
recently  erected  for  a  public  body,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  other  architects  who 
have  carried  out  such  towers  under  1,000?.  in 
value.  Robert  Hembrow, 

Architect. 

174,  Queen’s-road,  Hastings. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  C.  Foui.sham. — We  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Chester  Foulsham,  whioh 
occurred  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  Foulsham  was 
born  October  26,  1837.  In  1874  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
District  Surveyor  for  St,  Leonard.  Bromley, 
and  he  retained  that  post  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

- •  ♦  * - 

METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Dis¬ 
trict  was  held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  the 
office,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

Tooting  Bee  Asylum.  -Among  the  corres¬ 
pondence  received  was  a  communication  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  sanctioning  the 
proposal  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
C.  P.  Kinnell  &  Co.  for  the  revision  of  the 
heating  arrangements  of  the  administrative 
block  and  the  staff  blocks  at  this  asylum,  at 
a  cost  of  480?.,  without  first  advertising  for 
tenders.  The  Finance  Committee  reported 
having  considered  in  its  financial  bearing  the 
following  estimate  of  the  Works  Committee 
of  the  cost  of  additional  building  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  at  the  asylum: — New  build¬ 
ings,  29,600?.  ;  alterations  to  existing  buildings, 
500?. ;  drainage  and  water  supply,  700?. ;  heat¬ 
ing  and  lighting,  2.350?.  ;  laying  out  grounds, 
etc.,  450?.  ;  quantity  surveyor’s  charges,  600?.  ; 
clerk  of  works’  salary,  300?.  ;  contingencies, 
1.750?.  ;  total,  36,250?.  On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  apply 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an  order 
sanctioning  the  incurring  of  this  expenditure. 

Joyce  Green  Hospital. — It  was  agreed,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
permission  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  a  sum 
noc  exceeding  7.000?.,  the  balance  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  executing  certain  internal 
painting  work  at  Joyce  Green  Hospital. 

Belmont  Asylum. — Messrs.  R,  L.  Curtis 
&  Sons  were  appointed  to  measure  up  the 


variations  of  Messrs.  Enness  Brothers’  con¬ 
tract  for  alterations  and  addition  at  this 
asylum.  The  amount  of  the  contract  was 
15,730?.,  and  the  Works  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  sanctioned  variation  which  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  by  144?.  7s. 

- — - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Church,  Prestwich. — The  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  (Dr.  Knox)  consecrated,  on  the  18th 
ult.,  the  new  Church  of  St.  Hilda,  which  will 
form  a  chapel-of-ease  to  Prestwich  Parish 
Church.  It  is  in  Whittaker-lano,  Prestwich. 
The  new  church,  as  it  stands  at  present,  forms 
only  part  of  the  complete  design,  which  aims 
at  a  westward  extension,  lengthening  the  nave 
and  increasing  the  accommodation.  There 
are  now  seats  for  about  350,  including  the 
choir,  and,  by  the  extension,  room  will  be 
made  for  about  200  more.  The  portion  built 
consists  of  the  chancel  and  three  bays  of  the 
nave  and  its  aisles,  leaving  the  completion  of 
the  latter  and  other  portions  to  be  carried 
out  when  the  added  accommodation  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  oak  altar  is  by  Mr.  Bridgeman, 
of  Lichfield,  from  the  architect’s  design.  The 
cost  of  the  church  has  been  about  3,700?.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Frank  P.  Oakley,  of  Man¬ 
chester. 

Church,  Byker  Hill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 
On  the  17th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Byker 
Hill,  Newcastle.  St.  Mark’s  Church  is 
designed  in  the  XVth  century  style,  the  plan 
being  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  nave  and  chancel,  aisles,  vestries,  and 
organ  chamber.  Th©  total  length  from  east 
to  west  is  117  ft.  6  in.,  the  nave  and  chancel 
being  27  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  the  total  width 
of  the  church  being  63  ft.  6  in.  The  nave 
and  chancel  are  somewhat  lofty,  the  height 
from  the  nave  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof 
being  54  ft.  They  are  lighted  by  a  range  of 
three-light,  square-headed,  traceried,  clearstory 
windows.  At  the  east  end  there  is  a  seven- 
light  window.  The  church  is  to  be  built  ex¬ 
ternally  of  stone  from  the  Windy  Nook 
quarries,  the  pillars  and  inside  stonework 
being  of  Denwick  stone.  The  roofs,  which  are 
all  of  the  open  timber  type,  are  to  be  of  pitch- 
pine,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  seats,  screens, 
pulpit,  wall  panelling,  etc.  Provision  is 
mad©  for  two  bells  in  a  bell  gable  over  the 
chancel  arch.  Sitting  accommodation  for 
800  adults  is  provided.  The  contract  for  the 
building  has  oeen  let  to  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
Lowry,  and  that  for  the  chancel  fittings  to 
Messrs.  Robson  and  Sons,  both  of  Newcastle. 
Messrs.  Hicks  and  Charlcwood,  of  Newcastle, 
are  th©  architects. 

Church  Restoration,  Cud  worth,  Somerset¬ 
shire. — The  reopening  of  Cudworth  parish 
church,  after  having  undergone  restoration, 
took  place  recently.  A  new  oak  ceiling  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel,  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  have  been  attended  to,  the  stonework 
has  been  pointed  and  repaired  where  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  whole  building  inside  and  out 
put  in  a  state  of  repair.  Th©  stone  floor  has 
been  relaid,  and  the  roof  mad©  watertight. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  A 
Hann,  Beaminster,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  E.  Buckle,  the  Diocesan  Architect. 

Lecture  Hall  and  Schoolrooms,  Belmont. 
Shrewsbury. — Th©  foundation-stone  was  laid 
recently  of  a  new  Presbyterian  lecture  hall 
and  schoolrooms  at  Belmont.  Th©  contract 
for  the  work  amounts  to  1.190?.,  and  Messrs. 
R.  Price  &  Son,  of  Coleham,  Shrewsbury,  are 
the  builders.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G. 
Dickens  Lewis. 

Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel,  Penmaen- 
mawr. — The  erection  of  th©  new  Jerusalem 
Chapel  at  Penmaenmawr  has  been  completed. 
The  building  occupies  a  position  adjoining  the 
main  road,  on  the  Bryn  Mor  Estate,  and  is 
planned  with  nave  and  transepts.  Accommo¬ 
dation  is  provided  for  650,  which  includes  130 
places  in  the  gallery.  The  pewing  and  other 
fittings  ar©  of  selected  light-grained  varnished 
pitch-pine.  Th©  floors  throughout  have  been 
laid  with  wood  block,  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and 
Co..  Liverpool.  Th©  glazing  throughout  is 
of  lead  lights,  and  manufactured  by  Turner 
and  Co.,  St.  Helens.  The  ceiling  work  was 
done  by  Messrs.  E.  Cross  and  Sons,  Liverpool. 
Th©  external  walls  are  faced  with  picked 
and  selected  local  stones,  from  Messrs.  Darbi- 
shire,  Ltd.’s  quarries.  The  dressings  and 
weathering  are  of  Linthwait©  stone.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  Dinorwic  slates,  and  two  roof 
extract  ventilators  have  been  fixed.  The  ven¬ 
tilation  generally  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
James  Stott  and  Co.  The  heating  of  the 
whole  premises  is  by  the  low-pressure  system, 
and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Miller, 
of  Liverpool.  The  ornamental  railings  were 
provided  by  Mr.  Walter  MacFarlane,  Glasgow. 
The  joinery  and  carpentry  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  John  Jones,  Penmaenmawr,  and  the 
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masonry  work  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Jones,  Lla 
fechan.  The  tiling  and  faience  work  was; 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  Ruabon ;  the  p 
iug  work  by  J.  Bailey  and  Co.  ;  and  th©  ; 
ing  and  varnishing  work  by  Mr.  Wi 
Pritchard,  of  Penmaenmawr.  The  schoo: 
mises  consist  of  an  assembly  hall  to  set 
scholars,  with  classrooms,  vestries,  kii 
deacon’s  parlour,  etc.  The  architect  wai 
J.  S.  Coverley,  Penmaenmawr.  The  t 
cost  amounts  to  about  6,500?. 

Girls’  School,  Lynn.— The  new  Lynn 
School,  adjoining  Ferry-lane,  was  ope* 
short  time  ago.  Th©  buildings  form  a  : 
160  ft.  in  length.  They  are  construct* 
red  brick,  having  roofs  covered  with  I 
tiles,  and  adjoin  at  their  eastern  extr 
the  boarding-house,  a  portion  of  whici 
been  modified  in  order  to  effect  a  convi 
junction.  Electricity  is  used  for  lifi 
purpcees  throughout,  and  the  maini 
is  lighted  with  Nernst  lamps.  Vi’ 
tion  is  afforded  by  means  of  wall  I 
and  Boyle’s  extractors.  The  architec: 
Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  of  Norwich  and  Lynn 
Mr.  J.  Cracknell,  of  Peterborough,  wr 
builder.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  was 
3,500?. 

New  School,  Thornton,  N.B. — Or. 
18th  ult.  the  opening  took  place  of  t 
public  school  at  Thornton.  The  bui 
which  has  been  erected  from  the  pla 
Messrs.  James  Gillespie  and  Scott,  arch 
St.  Andrews,  is  of  red  brick,  with  red 
facings.  The  site  occupies  I5  acres  of  g: 
There  is  a  central  hall,  50  ft.  by  26  ft. ,1 
which  entrance  is  made  to  the  various; 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  eight.  Th’ 
also  lavatory  and  cloak-room  accommoe 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  a 
over  5,000?.,  and  there  is  accommodate 
nearly  600  pupils. 

School,  East  Leeds. — A  new  school  hi 
been  erected  in  Leeds.  The  new  bui 
which  has  been  named  the  “  Victoria  Scl 
has  been  erected  on  a  site  in  York-roac; 
taining  about  7.630  yds.,  having  fronta 
three  sides  to  streets,  and  access  from: 
streets  on  the  remaining  side.  The  s 
are  in  three  blocks.  Th©  largest  block,  : 
to  York-road,  provides  accommodation  1 
junior  children  on  the  ground  floor  ai 
senior  children  on  the  upper  floor, 
infants’  school  is  a  separate  building,  an 
vision  has  been  made  for  410  infants 
third  block  contains  manual  instr 
department,  laundry  and  cookery  room 
caretaker’s  house  attached.  Three  < 
halls  are  provided,  the  classrooms  i 
arranged  on  three  sides  of  same,  and  I 
each  case  directly  entered  from  the  halL 
classrooms  are  planned  for  sixty  childrer 
in  all  cases  except  the  babies’  room,  1 
provides  accommodation  for  fifty.  . 
entrances  are  provided  to  each  depar: 
with  cloak-rooms  immediately  adjoining 
staircases  and  corridors  are  fireproof  throu 
The  manual  instruction-room  is  place: 
the  laundry  and  cookery  rooms.  The 
ings  have  been  carried  out  in  local  brii 
stone,  and  were  designed  bv  the  archil 
the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  W.  S.  1 
waite.  The  works  have  been  carried 
the  following  contractors :  — Brick  and; 
work,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood ;  carpenters 
joiners,  Messrs.  Ledgard  and  Sons ;  pl| 
Mr.  J.  H.  Crosland ;  slater,  Mr.  J.  W,’ 
mond  ;  plasterers.  Messrs.  Pennington  ano 
ironwork  and  cloak  rails,  Messrs.  Lc 
and  Sons.  Ltd.  ;  concreting,  Mr.  S.  ' 
lane;  painting,  Messrs.  Roylance  and; 
man ;  heating.  Messrs.  Braithwaite  an. 
electric  lighting.  Messrs.  Dixon  andi 
Ltd.  The  total  cost  of  the  site,  buildin, 
fittings  will  be  about  18.800?. 

Wesley  Memorial  School,  Leather: 
The  foundation-stones  of  the  Sunday  5 
erected  adjoining  the  Wesleyan  I 
Leatherhead.  were  laid  recently.  The  ? 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  1 
Wandsworth,  according  to  the  plans  1 
James  Weir,  architect.  Victoria-streeti 
Th©  buildin?  is  of  red  brick,  with  Bat: 
dressing.  The  east  end  of  the  school  • 
out  from  the  rear  of  the  church,  ai; 
have  in  the  front  a  porch.  On  the  upp> 
will  be  a  Wesley  Hall,  giving  accommi 
for  350  people.  The  total  accommi 
provided  in  th©  building  will  be 
people. 

Hotel.  Abertridwr. — The  first  e:> 
venture  of  the  Glamorgan  Public-housi 
Company  was  launched  on  the  21st  ult 
Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  its  chairma 
mallv  opened  the  Windsor  Hotel.  Abe; 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is  built  t 
ground  floor  with  facings  of  Pennant 
dressed  with  red  Mansfield  stone,  Bat; 
and  red  brick,  while  the  upper  ston 
faced  with  rough  stucco,  with  dress 
red  brick.  Th©  entrance  to  the  bars.  ; 
on  the  corner,  is  beneath  a  portico  foi 
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stone  columns  and  arches,  while  above  it 
urret  stands  up  from  the  green-slate  roof, 
the  interior  on  the  ground  floor  are  com- 
ccial,  coffee,  and  smoke  rooms,  and  the 
aager’s  office,  besides  two  bars — one  for  in- 
icants  and  the  other  for  non-intoxicants, 
jre  is  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  manager 
1  his  family  on  the  first  floor,  together  with 
guests’  bedrooms  and  a  billiard  and  club 
m,  which  has  separate  communication  with 
street.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 
rants’  bedrooms,  while  in  the  basement 
kitchen,  scullery,  pantries,  etc.,  and  beer 
wine  cellars.  At  the  back  is  a  yard,  with 
)lirig  for  five  horses,  as  well  as  harness- 

m.  loft,  and  covered  sheds  for  vehicles. 

'•  building  is  lighted  with  acetylene  gas. 

>  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Snell,  of  Penarth, 
the  builder  Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan,  of  Cardiff. 

>  cost  of  the  building,  inclusive  of  fur¬ 
ling  and  other  expenses,  is  about  6,0002. 
OLUNTEER  HEADQUARTERS,  LIVERPOOL. — The 
nal  opening  took  place  on  the  22nd  ult,  of 

new  headquarters  of  the  8th  (Scottish! 
unteer  Battalion  of  the  King’s  (Liverpool 
•iment),  in  Fraser-street.  The  total  length 
he  shed  is  155  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  there  are 
•anoes  from  Fraser-street  and  Camden- 
et,  as  well  as  from  the  headquarter  block. 

shed  is  fitted  with  a  safety  Morris  tube 
?e.  and  another  open  range  is  provided 
lin  the  shed.  The  main  entrance  of  the 
^quarters  block  is  from  Fraser-street.  On 
ground  floor  is  a  room,  55  ft.  by  24  ft., 

1  as  a  men’s  canteen,  and  also  the  com- 
iding  officer’s  room,  the  sergeant-major’s 
e,  and  medical  officer’s  examining-room, 
re  are  two  staircases  in  the  building,  one 
ling  to  the  men’s  and  the  other  to  the 
ers’  quarters.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  ser¬ 
ifs’  messroom,  55  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  officers’ 
sroorn  is  also  on  this  floor,  with  ante- 
ns,  billiard-room,  and  honorary  members’ 

n.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  gymnasium, 
t.  long  by  24  ft.  wide.  The  kitchen  and 
lery,  with  lifts,  etc.,  are  also  on  this  floor, 

here  is  situated  a  room  to  be  used  as  a 
The  band-room  and  store-rooms  are 
ibove,  while  in  the  basement  is  a  billiard- 
n  with  two  tables  for  the  men,  the 
oury  and  repairs-room,  and  so  on.  Here 
is  the  men’s  dressing-room,  fitted  with  a 
l,  lavatories,  and  private  l.ockers.  The 
ractors  were  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Co.,  the 
itects  being  Messrs.  Woolfall  and  Eccles. 
ew  Institute,  Bourne,  Surrey. — The  new 
tute  premises  which  have  been  erected 
Sourne  were  recently  oponed.  The  build- 
is  of  brick,  which  is  whitewashed  outside, 
red  with  Roman  tiles,  and  it  consists  of  two 
s.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  games  room,  and 
lirs  is  a  reading-room.  There  are  also  rooms 
the  caretaker  and  the  usual  offices.  The 
c  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mardon, 
ier,  of  Farnham,  in  accordance  with  plans 
ared  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Sidcbotham,  architect, 
sw  Institute  Building,  Whitburn,  Sun- 
•AND.— The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
tute  for  the  village  of  Whitburn  was  laid 
ort  time  ago.  The  architects  for  the  work 
Messrs.  Joseph  Potts  and  Son,  of  Sunder- 
,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  for  1,2032. 
Ir.  Robert  Purvis,  Whitburn. 
ylum,  Birmingham.— The  new  asylum  that 
Lunatic  Asylums  Committee  of  the  Bir- 
fham  City  Council  are  erecting  at  Holly- 
r,  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
ids  sterling,  is  being  built  from  the 
ins  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Martin  and 
tin,  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Bowen 
Sons.  The  asylum  is  situated  within  half 
le  of  Rubery  Railway  Station.  The  build- 
is  constructed  of  red  bricks  which  have 
made  on  the  spot.  The  place  has  been 
in  blocks,  communication  being  made  by 
dors.  The  administrative  block  is  in  the 
e,  and  comprises  the  engineering  depart- 
,  kitchen,  bakehouse,  laundrv,  a  dining- 
,  and  recreation-room.  The  patients’ 
ters,  on  either  side  of  the  administrative 
:,  have  day-rooms  and  dormitories  for  the 
n  and  epileptic  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
ing-rooms  for  the  ordinary  inmates  being 
le  first  floor  above  the  day-rooms.  Alto- 
ir  the  building  provides  accommodation 
>02  males  and  a  like  number  of  female 
nts.  A  small  hospital  for  the  special 
ment  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  will 
half  a  dozen  patients.  There  are  also 
;ments  for  the  reception  of  patients  and 
he  convenience  of  visitors.  The  build- 
ilso  comprises  a  series  of  workshops  for 
•ing,  upholstering  work,  shoemaking,  car- 
y.  etc.  A  modern  bakery  will  provide 
iread  for  the  establishment. 

■Hs.  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham.-- New 
are  to  be  erected  at  Balsall  Heath  for  the 
ingham  Corporation,  from  th©  designs  of 
rs.  W.  Hale  and  Son.  The  buildings 
rise  a  first-class  swimming-bath,  100  ft. 
by  56  ft.  wide,  having  a  water  area 
by  32  ft.,  and  dressing-boxes  all  round, 


with  a  spectators’  gallery  over  the  latter  on 
three  sides ;  a  second-class  swimming-bath, 
85  ft.  6  in.  by  48  ft.  3  in.,  with  a  water  area 
72  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  open  dressing  spaces 
around  three  sides,  and  sixteen  first-class 
slipper-baths  for  men,  and  six  for  women,  and 
sixteen  second-class  for  men,  and  eight  for 
women.  There  are  also  needle  and  foot  baths, 
and  the  necessary  attendants’  and  waiting 
rooms,  with  one  ticket  office,  having  a  separate 
access  from  each  of  the  three  entrances.  On 
th©  first  floor  over  the  larger  part  of  the 
women’s  baths  there  are  a  large  club  or 
committee  room,  and  a  smaller  room,  with 
lavatory,  etc.,  adjoining.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  buildings  is  20,0002.,  and  that  of  the 
boilers  and  engineering  works  generally, 
wrhich  will  be  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  superintendent  engineer  (Mr.  J. 
Cox),  will  be  about  7.0002. 

Masonic  Hall,  Avonmouth. — The  new 
Masonic  Hall  at  Avonmouth  was  dedicated 
on  the  18th  ult.  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach, 
Bart.,  M.P.  The  hall  occupies  a  central  site 
in  Portview-road.  The  building  is  in  the  Re¬ 
naissance  style,  and  of  Shortwood  bricks,  with 
freestone  dressing  and  a  tiled  roof.  Provision 
is  made  for  future  extension  in  the  shape  of 
a  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor  communicating 
with  the  dining-room.  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Bennett,  of  Bristol,  were  the  contractors,  and 
the  architect  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Wright,  of  Bristol. 
The  cost  of  th©  hall  is  estimated  at  about 
2,0002. 

Library,  Harrogate.— On  the  17th  „ult.  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  H.  Milling)  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  of  the  new  free  library  which  is 
to  be  built  at  Harrogate  at  a  cost  of  8.0002. 
The  free  library  is  the  first  portion  of  the 
municipal  buildings,  and  forms  the  western 
end  of  the  frontage  to  Victoria-avenue  and 
Raglan-street.  The  entrance  is  from  Victoria- 
avenue  into  an  entrance  hall,  which  also  forms  the 
space  for  borrowers  from  the  lending  library. 
Leading  direct  from  the  entrance  hall  is  the 
news-room,  50  ft.  square,  and  lighted  both  bv 
windows  and  from  the  top.  This  room  will 
afford  accommodation  for  about  200  readers. 
The  lending  library  will  provide  shelving 
for  about  40,000  volumes.  In  the  half-base¬ 
ment  is  a  large  boys’  reading-room,  30  ft.  by 
22  ft. ,  also  book  stores,  heating  chamber,  etc. 
On  the  first  floor  there  are  a  reference  library 
and  magazine-room,  44  ft.  by  22  ft.,  book 
stores,  and  librarian’s  room.  The  latter  has 
been  so  arranged  as  to  be  suitable  for  a  com¬ 
mittee-room.  The  elevations  of  the  building 
are  to  be  faced  entirely  with  stone  from 
the  Pateley  Bridge  quarries.  This,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  the  walls  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  building,  which,  when  the  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings  are  erected,  will  become  an 
internal  wall,  and  is,  therefore,  of  plain  brick. 
The  floors  and  staircases  throughout  are  to 
be  of  iiif  proof  construction.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare 
is  the  architect. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Gillingham.  Kent.— The 
opening  services  of  the  new  Wesleyan  church 
in  Byron-road  took  place  recently.  ’  Mr.  Nash 
was  the  architect  for  the  work,'  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Woollard. 

Hospital,  Denary  Main.— On  the  22nd  ult. 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  accident  hos¬ 
pital  was  laid  at  Denaby  Main.  The  plans 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Smethurst,  and 
the  work  of  erection  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
B.  Wortley  &  Sons,  builders,  Doncaster. 
The  contract  has  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
so  that  the  hospital  may  be  utilised  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  first  erected  will 
have  accommodation  for  six  to  eight  beds, 
with  usual  offices,  etc.,  connected.  The  con¬ 
tract  price  for  the  whole  is  2.4442.  11s.  Wards, 
nurses’  room  and  observation  chamber,  recrea¬ 
tion-room,  board-room,  operating  theatre, 
and  usual  accessories  will  bo  provided,  and 
in  addition  a  caretaker’s  and  nurses’  home 
adjoining.  The  hospital  will  be  warmed  bv 
Shorland’s  patent  Manchester  stoves,  the 
floors  throughout  of  marble  mosaic,  with 
adamant  plaster  and  walls,  with  the  exception 
of  operating  theatre  and  bathrooms,  which 
will  be  covered  with  glazed  tiles. 

Town  Hall,  Leigh.  Lancashire. — The  foun¬ 
dation-stone  for  the  Town  Hall  for  Leigh  was 
laid  on  the  24th  ult.  by  the  Mayor.  The  site 
which  was  acquired  by  the  Corporation  some 
years  ago  in  connexion  with  an  improvement 
scheme,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
building  will  be  English  Renaissance  in  style. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  hall  will  be  in 
Market-place,  and  the  building  will  have 
frontages  in  Market-street  and  Newton-street. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  40,0002.,  and 
10.0002.  of  this  represents  the  cost  of  th©  site. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Prestwich,  of  Leigh,  is  the 
architect. 

Extension  oe  Dumbarton  Cottage  Hospital. 
—On  the  21st  ult.  an  extension  to  this  hospital 
was  opened,  and  a  bust  to  the  late  John 
MacAusland.  of  Kirktonhill,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  corridor,  was  unveiled.  The 


extension  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Thomson,  the  architect  of  the  original  build¬ 
ing,  and  includes  a  ward  for  children,  two- 
wards  for  cases  of  serious  injury  and  private 
patients,  and  an  operating-room.  The  cost 
has  been  something  like  2,0002.  The  bust  of 
Mr.  MacAusland,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  hospital,  is  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stevenson, 
architect,  Edinburgh.  It  is  in  bronze. 

Tramway  Offices,  Glasgow.— On  the  25th 
ult.  the  Tramways  Committee  inspected  their 
new  offices,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Renfield- 
street  and  Bath-street.  The  area  occupied  by 
the  building  is  609  sq.  yds.,  the  building 
itself  being  93  ft.  high.  The  architect  was- 
Mr.  John  Baird,  Glasgow. 

Hospital,  Aucklands,  Durham. — Mr.  W. 
Perkins,  the  architect  for  the  Helmington-row 
Hospital,  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  Auck¬ 
land,  Shildon,  and  Willington  Joint  Hospital 
Board  recently,  that  that  building  had  cost  a 
total  of  9,0342. 

Infirmary  for  Children,  Liverpool.— The 
foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
Liverpool  Infirmary  for  Children.  The  main 
structure  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  in¬ 
firmary  at  the  corner  of  Myrtle-street  and’ 
Mulberry-street.  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Thomp¬ 
son,  architects,  of  Liverpool,  have  designed' 
the  new  building.  In  all  there  will  be  accom¬ 
modation  for  100  cots  in  five  wards,  three  of 
which  will  be  for  medical  and  two  for  surgical 
cases.  The  ward  pavilions  are  planned  to 
recess  and  radiate  to  a  centre,  to  which  will' 
be  joined  a  department  to  be  utilised  for 
facilitating  supervision  and  observation.  The 
triangle  formed  by  this  recessing  and  radiat¬ 
ing  of  the  ward  pavilions  will  front  to  Myrtle- 
street.  Internally,  accommodation  will  be 

provided  for  three  resident  medical  officers,, 
with  the  customary  sitting  and  dining  rooms. 
Suitable  quarters  will  bo  set  apart  for  the 
matron.  Provision  is  also  to  be  made  for  a 
small  observation  block,  where  doubtful  cases- 
can  be  treated  until  they  have  been  diagnosed- 
with  certainty.  In  this  section  there  will  be 
three  wards,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
two  cots,  with  separate  bedrooms  for  the- 
nurses.  The  kitchens  and  larders  are 

arranged  on  the  top  floor,  to  which  access- 
will  be  obtained  by  an  electrio  lift.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  ward  there  will  be  a  clinical- 
room.  In  another  part  will  be  located  a/ 
pathological-room,  an  operating  theatre, 
sterilising  and  antesthetic  rooms,  and  a  photo¬ 
graphic  studio,  and  also,  in  the  basement,  an- 
X-rays  room.  In  convenient  situations,  also,, 
are  th©  dispensary  and  the  porters’  quarters. 
The  ward  pavilions  are  rectangular  in  form- 
with  rounded  ends.  The  floors  will  be  paved 
with  terrazzo.  All  the  internal  angles  of  th» 
building  will  be  rounded,  and  the  walls  of 
the  wards  will  be  tiled  dado  high.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  of  common  bricks  with  red 
Ruabon  brick  bands  and  window  jambs,  and' 
8ton©  heads  and  sills. 

Free  Library,  Newbury. — A  new  free- 
library  is  to  be  erected  at  Newbury  from  the 
plans  of  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Lee  Vincent.  The  fagad©  will  be  built  in 
red  bricks,  with  Monks  Park  stone  dressings, 
and  roofed  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  entrance 
lobby  will  allow  of  three  or  four  newspaper 
stands.  The  lending  department  will  be- 
screened  from  the  hall  or  corridor  by  a> 
screen  of  Muranese  glass,  and  accommodation 
will  be  afforded  for  10.000  volumes.  The 
reading-room  will  be  45  ft.  by  30  ft. ,  and  will' 
be  lighted  by  an  east  window  and  clerestory 
windows. 

County  Buildings,  Mid-Lothian.— The  new- 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  Parlia¬ 
ment-square,  Edinburgh,  by  Mid-Lothian- 
County  Council  on  the  sit©  of  the  old  building 
were  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  by  Sir  James 
Gibson  Craig.  Th©  council  chamber  is  46  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide.  Mr.  J.  Macintyre  Henry, 
Edinburgh,  is  the  architect. 

Business  Premises,  Dublin.— New  premises- 
have  been  erected  in  Suffolk-street  for 
Messrs.  Walpole  Brothers.  Ltd.  Th©  work 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ashworth, 
architect,  and  the  general  contractors  are- 
Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Good,  Ltd. 

Barracks,  Bordon.  Hampshire. — The  new- 
barracks  which  are  being  erected  at  Bordon 
for  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  are  now  nearing- 
completion.  The  buildings  comprise  six  brick- 
built  battery  barrack  blocks,  each  to  accom¬ 
modate  156  men,  and  severallv  connected  by  a 
covered  way  to  their  own  dining-hall,  cook¬ 
house,  wash-up,  baths,  stores,  etc.  There  are 
eighteen  troop  stables,  each  to  accommodate 
thirty  horses,  with  harness-rooms,  etc.  There 
are  also  two  blocks  of  gun  and  waggon  sheds 
each  350  ft.  .  long  and  40  ft.  wide.  Other 
buildings,  all  brick  built,  are  the  forage  barns 
and  corn  stores,  mobilisation  equipment  stores, 
etc.  A  riding-school  and  adults’  and  infants’ 
schools  are  also  provided,  besides  the  recrea¬ 
tion  establishments.  In  addition,  there  are 
quarters  for  103  married  soldiers’  families. 
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The  officers’  quarters  are  all  detached,  as  also 
is  the  officers’  mess  establishment,  which  has 
a  frontage  of  over  200  ft.  The  contractors  arc 
Messrs.  T.  J.  Hawkins  &  Co.,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  Colonel  W.  Stavelev  Gordon,  C.R.E.,  Long- 
moor,  Mr.  A.  C.  Gillman  acting  as  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Hospital,  Crewkerne.— The  Crewkerne  Hos¬ 
pital.  erected  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
Majesty,  was  opened  on  the  19th  ult  by  Sir 
Frederick  Treves.  The  building  has  cost 
about  3,500?.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Young  &  Hall,  of  London. 

- —4— - 

STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Wadworth  Church,  Doncaster. — A  three- 
iight  stained-glass  memorial  window  has  been 
erected  in  this  church.  The  subject  illustrated 
is  the  Ascension,  which  occupies  the  three 
openings,  while  in  the  tracery  above  appears 
the  Hand  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  Dove, 
Cherubim,  and  the  Martyr’s  Palm  Branoh  and 
Crown.  The  work  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of 
Leeds. 

Processional  Cross  for  Newcastle  Cathe¬ 
dral. — A  new  processional  cross  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Newcastle  Cathedral  by  the  Rev. 
T.  E.  Crawhall,  Vicar  of  Tynemouth,  in 
memory  of  liia  parents  and  other  members  of 
his  family.  The  gift  consists  of  a  Latin  cross 
of  solid  silver,  with  a  trefoil  at  the  end  of 
each  arm,  and  a  quatrefoil  at  the  crossing. 
In  these  five  spaces  are  the  usual  emblems  of 
Our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists.  The  arms  of 
the  cross  are  covered  in  front  with  a  simple 
pattern  in  cloisonne  enamel,  in  w'hich  the  cross 
form  recurs.  Around  the  edge  are  small 
Weardale  crystals,  projecting  outward,  and  set 
in  foliated  settings.  At  the  top  of  the  staff 
is  a  hexagonial  knob,  and  above  that  a  figure 
of  St.  Nicholas  under  a  canopy,  supported  on 
six  columns.  The  canopy  is  roof-like,  with 
open  traoery  and  pinnacles  all  round.  St. 
Nicholas,  who  holds  the  crozier.  and  is  in  the 
act  of  giving  the  Benediction,  has  before  him 
tlie  three  children  in  the  tub — his  usual  sym¬ 
bol.  The  work  was  executed  by  the  Handi¬ 
crafts  Company,  Newcastle,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Newcastle  School  of  Art. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Bideford.— On  the  28th  ult.  the  Bideford 
Town  Council  met  for  the  purpose  of  confirm¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Hook¬ 
way  as  Borough  Surveyor.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion  the  appointment  was  confirmed.  There 
were  two  other  candidates  for  the  post. 

- — - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Halton. — An  ap¬ 
plication  by  the  Rural  Distriot  Council  of 
Hunslet  for  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  to  their  borrowing  2,500?.  for  ex¬ 
tending  and  improving  their  sewage  disposal 
works  at  Halton,  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
newsam,  was  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  which 
took  place  on  the  25th  ult..  at  the  Halton 
Institute,  by  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  In  February,  1903,  the 
Sanitary  Committee  instructed  their  Engineer, 
Mr.  S.  Shaw  (of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Marriott,  Son, 
&  Shaw,  Dewsbury),  to  prepare  plans  and 
estimates  for  extending  the  works.  The 
scheme  consists  of  provision  for  storm  water 
■and  for  precipitation  of  the  sewage  in  settling 
tanks,  then  for  bacteriological  treatment  of 
primary  and  secondary  beds,  the  effluent 
afterwards  passing  over  about  4  acres  of  land. 

Manchester  Water  Supply.— It  is  announced 
that  the  testing  of  the  second  pipe  from  Thirl- 
mere  has  so  far  been  completed  that  it  will 
be  brought  into  use  at  once.  The  full  service 
of  10.000,000  gallons  a  day  will  not  at  first  be 
available,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  this 
■quantity  will  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
citizens. 

Extension  of  Paisley  Water  Supply. — The 
inauguration  of  the  completion  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  water  pipe  laid  between  the  burgh  of 
Paisley’s  waterworks  at  Camphill,  near  Largs, 
and  the  Rowbank  reservoir,  and  which  also 
marks  the  completion  of  the  burgh’s  water 
scheme,  took  place  on  the  29th  ult.  The 
piping  from  Camphill  is  capable  of  delivering 
20,000,000  gallons  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  daily  consumption  in  the  town 
is,  8,000,000  gallons,  though  the  existing  pipes 
between  the  town  and  the  filters  can  deliver 
'23,000,000  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  in  connexion  with 
the  new  piping  is  £90,000.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Lee,  C.E.,  the  burgh  master  of  works. 

Sewage  Disposal. — The  Royal  Commission 
on  Sewage  Disposal  on  Friday,  the  28th  ult., 


paid  a  visit  to  Market  Drayton,  where  the 
system  in  use  for  part  of  the  town  of  Market 
Drayton  (about  1700  population)  is  continuous 
filtration  by  means  of  Ducat’s  Aerating 
Bacterial  Filter.  This  is  the  only  filter  of  this 
description  in  the  country  which  has  been  con¬ 
structed  beyond  the  experimental  size  of  those 
at  Hendon.  It  was  installed  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  for  the  Rural  District  Council  of 
Drayton  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Craig.  Up  to  date  it 
has  done  its  work  well. 

- - 

FOREIGN. 

Germany. — The  new  Technical  Schools  at 
Dantzig  were  opened  on  October  6;  the  build¬ 
ing  has  been  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  Dantzig,  by  Herr 
Eggert  and  Herr  Thiir,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Herr  Carsten. - The  new  theatre  at 

Thorn,  by  MM.  Fellner  and  Helmer,  was 

opened  on  September  30. - The  Castle  Vaduz 

at  Lichtenstein,  which  was  utilised  as  barracks 

until  1866,  is  to  be  completely  restored. - 

The  Court  Theatre  at  Brunswick  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  is  now  again  in  use ;  the  work 

has  been  entrusted  to  Herr  H.  Seeling. - 

Professor  Gabriel  von  Seidl  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  design  the  new  Historical  Museum 
at  Speyer. - The  buildings  for  the  Art  Exhi¬ 

bition  of  1905  at  Cologne  are  to  be  designed 
by  Professor  Hermann  Billing,  of  Karlsruhe. 

Austria. — The  new  homes  for  students  in 
connexion  with  the  High  Schools  at  Vienna 

are  now  in  use. - The  new  baths  at  Karlsbad 

are  being  erected  according  to  the  plans  of 
Professor  Ohmann  and  Herr  Hocheder,  and 

will  cost  1,500,000  kronen. - The  memorial 

to  the  Empress  Elizabeth  at  Kahlenberg  was 
unveiled  on  October  13;  the  work  was 
executed  by  the  architects,  Oskar  and  Eugen 
Felgel,  and  the  sculptor,  Rudolf  Bachmann. 
— — The  architect,  Josef  Prokop.  died  at  Weid- 
lingau,  near  Vienna,  on  October  8,  in  his 
sixty-fiith  year. - The  new  Botanical  Insti¬ 

tute,  in  connexion  with  the  Vienna  University, 
is  completed  ;  the  building  was  designed  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer, 

A.  Falkenau. - Professor  v.  Zumbusch,  of 

Vienna,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  a 
memorial  to  Gottfried  Semper,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Historical  Museum  at  Vienna. 

Belgium. — Tenders  have  been  invited  for 
the  construction  of  two  bridges  over  the  river 
Dyle,  at  Malines,  for  the  use  of  the  railway 
from  Malines  to  Antwerp.  The  estimated 
cost  is  about  14,506?. 

- »  ♦  « - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Betterment. —  Mr.  James  Green  (of  the  firm 
of  Weatherall  &  Green),  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  the 
necessary  initial  valuation  of  the  property 
scheduled  by  the  London  County  Council  and 
alleged  to  be  benefited  by  them,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Hampstead-road  and  Tottenham 
Court-road  with  Euston-road,  has  published 
and  duly  lodged  with  the  Council  his  award 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

“  Haddon  Hall.” — Mr.  Cheetham,  the 
author  of  the  excellent  little  book  on  Haddon 
Hall,  reviewed  in  our  last  issue,  writes  that 
the  reviewer  of  the  book  seems  to  imply  that 
it  had  no  index,  whereas  the  author  had  taken 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  supplying  an  index. 
We  have  not  the  book  before  us  at  the 
moment,  but  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Cheetham 
is  correct,  and  that  the  reviewer  either  over¬ 
looked  the  index,  or  inadvertently  implied 
what  he  did  not  intend  to  imply. 

Glasgow  Building  Trades  Exchange.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Building  Trades  Ex¬ 
change  of  the  City  and  District  of  Glasgow, 
Ltd.,  was  held  in  the  Exchange,  Hope-street, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  James  Goldie  pre¬ 
siding.  Mr.  David  Cook,  secretary,  read  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Council,  which  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  profit  of  42?.  7s. 
on  the  year’s  working.  The  chairman,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked 
on  the  increase  of  unoccupied  houses  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  Last  year  the  number  was  5,600,  while 
in  the  latest  return  the  empty  houses  were 
given  as  numbering  8,300,  which  meant  the 
housing  of  about  40,000  persons.  Referring  to 
the  report  of  the  Housing  Commission,  he 
drew  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
result  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Town  Council  was  that  their 
building  operations  should  be  restricted  to 
building  an  experimental  tenement  for  what 
they  called  respectable  poor  people,  and  also 
for  building  a  shelter  for  “undesirables.” 
They  (the  Trades  Exchange)  recommend  that, 
if  these  buildings  are  gone  on  with,  that  no 
money  should  be  borrowed,  but  that  the 
money  at  present  borrowed  which  was  being 
spent  on  building  warehouses  and  shops 
should  be  used.  He  warned  them  that 
although  the  City  Improvement  Trust  was 
checked  in  the  meantime  from  building,  as 
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soon  as  they  exhausted  the  money  they  i 
be  at  it  again.  They  seemed  to  be  likes 
with  a  building  fever — nothing  would  ( 
them  if  they  had  money.  Colonel  Be: 
seconded,  and  the  report  was  adopted.  . 

Arbitration  Case  :  Barry  Library  Dispi 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  M.  Corbett,  surveyor,  Ca 
sat  at  the  Park  Hotel,  Cardiff,  reoentl 
arbitrator,  to  hear  evidence  in  the  disputi 
tween  the  Barry  District  Counoil  and  I 
Libraries  Committee,  on  the  one  hand,( 
Mr.  Watkin  Williams,  builder,  on  the  c 
as  to  alleged  faulty  construction  of  the  : 
dations  of  the  Carnegie  Public  Library  1 
ings  at  Barry  Dock.  Mr.  B.  Francis 
Hams.  K.C.  (instructed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  To' 
clerk),  appeared  for  the  District  Council 
Libraries  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Abel  Th< 
K.C.,  M.P.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  W\ 
Davies  &  Co.,  solicitors,  Pontypridd),! 
Mr.  Watkin  Williams.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchil 
London,  one  of  the  architects,  was  exan 
at  considerable  length  to  show  that  in  : 
instances  the  concrete  foundations  of 
building  were  laid  on  loose  made  earth, 
not  sunk  to  rock  bottom.  The  buildir 
far  as  it  had  proceeded  was  about  1  ft.  0 
square,  .and  this  disfigurement  and  the  t 
tural  defects  in  the  foundations  were 
his  opinion,  sufficient  justification  for  c« 
upon  the  contractor  to  take  the  present  1 
ing  down,  carry  out  the  foundations  as  f 
fied,  and  re-erect  the  structure.  The  ; 
noon  sitting  was  taken  up  by  the  contn 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  b 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  inquiry  w-a 
journed  till  November  10. — Western  Ma 

The  Parish  Church,  Portsmouth. — Th' 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Thon 
Becket,  in  the  High-street,  which  has 
closed  during  some  while  past  for  repairs 
improvements  under  the  directions  and  s 
intendence  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,i 
be  reopened  on  November  8.  Mr.  Ja> 
has  made  the  designs  for  a  sounding-1 
for  the  old  pulpit — a  structure  after: 
“three-decker”  type — which  is  being  mai 
old  oak  from  the  timbers  of  H.M.’s 
Tremendous  that  played  its  part  in 
Howe’s  victory  on  June  1,  1794.  and  was; 
sequently  renamed  the  Grampus;  the  1 
merited  portions  of  the  sounding-board 
consist  of  wood  from  other  famous  ship; 
eluding  the  Victory,  Chesapeake,  and  i 
George. 

The  Bradley  Memorial,  Westmu 
Abbey. — The  memorial  to  the  late 
Bradley  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  1 
placed  in  the  Abbey  consists  of  a  brass; 
upon  his  grave  at  the  west  end  of  the  s 
aisle  of  the  nave.  The  brass  was  executa 
Messrs.  Barkinton  &  Krall,  from  a  desig 
Mr.  John  Clayton,  who  followed,  for 
general  conception,  the  brass  of  Dean  1 
1560-1,  who  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  c 
Benedict.  The  late  Dean,  wearing  a 
with  the  chain  and  jewel  of  the  Order  c 
Bath,  is  depicted  as  holding  the  Corom 
chalice ;  in  the  four  oorners  are  the  herai' 
shields  of  St.  Peter’s  Collegiate  Ch 
Marlborough  College,  University  Co’ 
Oxford,  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  • 
inscription  beneath  the  figure  commemo 
Dr.  Bradley’s  tenure  of,  in  succession* 
headmastership  of  Marlborough,  1858-72i 
mastership  of  University  College,  1872-815 
the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  1881-1902.  I 

Scottish  Building  Trades’  FederatiJ 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Buiil 
Trades’  Federation  was  held  on  the  28tB| 
in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  f 
Morgan,  builder,  Aberdeen,  presided,  ifl 
delegates  were  present  from  Edinburgh'! 
verness,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  I 
William  Macdonald,  builder,  Inverness,'! 
appointed  president  of  the  Federation  fori; 
year;  Mr.  Patrick  Knox,  Edinburgh,  | 
president;  and  Mr.  Frederick  A.  It 
solicitor,  Inverness,  secretary  and  treat® 
It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  meetitjj 
the  Federation  at  Inverness. 

Memorial  Statue,  Brighton. — On  theJ 
ult.  the  memorial  to  the  officers  and  mil 
the  Royal  Sussex  Regiment,  who  fell  in 
Africa  during  the  late  Boer  War,  wa.'B 
veiled  at  Brighton.  The  monument,  wh  B 
situated  at  the  south  side  of  Regency-sqJ 
facing  the  entrance  to  the  West  Pier,  is  if 
in  height.  It  is  composed  of  Portland  i| 
and  the  badge  of  the  Royal  Sussex  RegiJ 
the  memorial  tablets  and  the  railings  I 
enclose  the  whole,  are  of  bronze.  The  J 
ture  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue,  .1 
7  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  of  a  buglar  of  theJ 
ment.  The  bronze  figure  is  by  Mr.  ( (j 
Hartwell.  The  monument  has  been  cs! 
out  from  the  drawings  of  the  architect;! 
John  W.  Simpson,  of  Gray’s-inn,  LoJ 
W.C. 

Old  London. — The  Essex  House  Pres-! 
about  to  issue  monographs  on  two  fiB 
London  buildings: — Brooke  House,  Hac;| 
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itten  by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Mann,  and  illus- 
,tcd  with  reproductions  of  engravings  of  the 
use  by  W.  Hollar  (1642),  Chatelain  (1750), 
d  Malcolm  (1797) ;  and  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney, 
itten  by  th©  Hon.  Walter  C.  Pepys,  with 
ditions  by  Mr.  Ernest  Godman,  architect, 
d  illustrated  with  photographs,  drawings, 
d  hand-coloured  prints  of  the  more  im- 
rtant  heraldic  shields  in  the  church. 

Cdmund  Kean  Memorial  Tablet,  Richmond, 
RREY. — This  was  recently  removed  from  its 
lition  on  the  outside  of  the  west  wall  of 
ihmond  parish  church  owing  to  the  dilapi- 
>ed  state  it  had  fallen  into  through  ex- 
iure  to  tli©  weather.  It  is  now  to  be 
ced  in  the  interior  of  the  church  on  the 
a©  wall,  and  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same 
•t.  Before  the  tablet  is  re-erected  it  will  be 
aned  and  restored  under  the  direction  of 
.  Thomas  Brock,  R.A. 

Iemorial,  West  Smithfield.— At  the 

arch  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  on  the 
h  ult..  a  tablet  was  unveiled  in  memory  of 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Grimshire.  The  memorial 
sists  of  a  stone  tablet  designed  by  Mr. 
on  Webb.  R.A.,  bearing  an  inscription. 
treet  Improvements,  Richmond,  Surrey.— A 
cial  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Town  Council 
1  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  to  consider  the  recom- 
ldations  of  the  Street  Improvement  Corn- 
tee  as  to  the  proposed  Red-Lion-street  area 
irovements.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
ided  to  apply  for  a  provisional  order. 
iRItish  Standard  Sections  of  Railway 
L8- — A  report  issued  last  week  by  tho 
fineering  Standards  Committee  contains  the 
ritish  Standard  Specification  and  Sections  of 
1-Headed  Railway  Rails,”  drawn  up  by  the 
■committee  of  the  Committee  on  Rails  ap- 
ited  in  October,  1901.  In  commencing 
k,  this  sub-committe©  wisely  sought  the 
•peration  of  th©  chief  railway  companies 
ho  United  Kingdom,  and  were  thus  enabled 
>btain  particulars  with  regard  to  the  sec- 
s  favoured  by  modern  practice.  After  full 
^deration  of  th©  data  collected,  th©  sub- 
imittee  prepared  a  series  of  tentative 
i  on  a  1  drawings,  which  were  submitted  to 
principal  railway  companies  for  comment, 

,  after  receipt  of  all  th©  replies,  the  pre- 
standards  were  finally  settled,  a  work  in 
ch  much  valuabl©  assistance  was  given  by 
James  C.  Inglis,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
mittee  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Great 
item  Railway.  A  similar  cours©  was 
sted  with  regard  to  the  specification  for 
same  class  of  rails,  but  in  this  case  it  was 
>S8ary  to  consult  th©  leading  manufacturers, 
'ell  as  the  various  railway  companies.  The 
ification,  which  consists  of  nineteen 
ses,  appears  to  provide  fully  for  insuring 
use  of  suitable  steel,  for  th©  adoption  of 
•oved  methods  of  manufacture,  and  for  the 
>er  finish  of  the  completed  rails.  While 
interests  of  the  purchaser  are  adequately 
idered,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  this  re¬ 
will  be  obtained  without  any  vexatious 
llations  of  the  kind  which  hav©  too  fre- 
itly  been  imposed  in  the  past  by  some 
neers.  In  clause  14  provision  is  made  for 
mpact  test  of  one  rail  from  each  cast,  the 
to  comprise  two  blows  from  a  one-ton 
;ht,  the  drop  ranging  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.  for 
first  and  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  for  the 
id  blow.  These  blows  must  be  sustained 
out  fracture  and  without  exceeding  oer- 
defined  limits  of  deflection.  The  next 
se  specifies  the  required  tensile  test,  in 
h  the  Steel  must  show  an  ultimate  strength 
valent  to  not  less  than  38  tons  per  sq.  in., 
more  than  45  tons  per  sq.  in.,  with  an 
Ration  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  upon 
now  standard  test  piece  “C”  or  “D.” 
rails  ar©  to  have  a  brand  rolled  on  the 
the  brand  including  the  distinctive  mark 
le  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  the 
ber  of  the  “B.S.”  section  initials  deno- 
tho  prooess  of  steel  manufacture,  the 
jr’s  name,  initials,  or  mark,  and  the  date 
anufacture,  and  the  number  of  the  cast  is 
e  stamped  in  ^-in.  letters  at  the  end  of 
rail.  Further,  after  acceptance,  all  rails 
to  be  stamped  in  the  presence  of  the 
laser  or  his  engineer.  The  brand  men- 
d  above  will  no  doubt  be  found  very  U6e- 
or  the  purposes  of  identification,  and  the 
ped  inscription  as  a  'asting  proof  that  the 
rial  has  satisfactorily  passed  all  required 
At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  there  are 
e  plates  giving  full  dimensions  of  the  rails,  a 
diagram,  and  nine  full-sized  drawings 
senting  the  new  sections,  which  range  in 
it  from  60  lb.  to  100  lb.  per  yard,  with 
vals  of  5  lb.  between  each  size.  An 
idix  at  the  end  of  the  report  illustrates 
3I1  Standard  tensile  test  pieces.  These 
ive  in  number,  and  ar©  designated  b^ 

•s.  Thus.  “  A.”  with  a  total  length  of 
,  and  a  gauge  length  of  8  in.,  is  intended 
plates  and  other  structural  material ; 

1  with  enlarged  ends  and  parallel  for  a 
h  of  not  less  than  nine  times  the 


reduoed  diameter  and  a  gaug©  length 
of  not  less  than  eight  times  the 
diameter,  is  designed  for  bars,  rods,  and 
stays;  “  C  ”  and  “D”  are  for  tyres,  axles, 
forgings,  and  castings,  th©  gauge  length  of 
“C  ”  being  2  in.  and  of  “  D  ”  3  in.,  and  the 
sectional  area  i  sq.  in.  and  £  sq.  in.  respec¬ 
tively  ;  “E”  is  similar  to  “C”  and  “  D,” 
but  of  larger  dimensions.  As  in  th©  case  of 
all  th©  previous  publications  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  this  report  is  distinguished  by  the 
admirable  lucidity  of  the  phraseology  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  drawings  are  reproduced. 

The  Manchester  Infirmary.— The  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Manchester  Royal  In¬ 
firmary  met  on  the  31st  ult.  Tho  minutes  of 
the  Building  Committee  stated  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  in  consultation  with  the  archi¬ 
tects  for  the  new  infirmary  (Messrs.  Hall  & 
Brooke)  as  to  the  suggestion  mado  by  Sir 
James  Hoy  that,  in  order  to  expedite  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Corporation’s  instalments  of  the 
purchase-money  for  the  Piccadilly  site,  the 
contracts  for  the  new  buildings  at  Stanley- 
grove  might  be  so  let  that  vacant  possession  of 
the  old  site  could  be  given  to  the  Corporation 
when  accommodation  for  300  beds  had  been 
provided  and  before  the  completion  of  the 
whole  of  the  new  buildings.  In  reply  to  the 
Committee’s  inquiries  as  to  whether  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  buildings  could  be  postponed 
without  increasing  the  cost  or  seriously  delay¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  the  whole,  the  architects 
pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  hospital  will  consist 
of  forty  buildings,  the  mere  postponement  of 
some  of  them  would  not  expedite  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  remaining  buildings.  They 
suggested  that  the  most  practical  and  practi¬ 
cable  course  would  be  to  let  the  contract  for 
all  the  buildings,  and,  while  stipulating  that 
they  should  all  be  completed  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  to  lay  down  the  condition  that 
all  the  Oxford-road  blocks,  the  casualties,  in¬ 
patients’,  and  laundry  blocks,  and  all  the  sur¬ 
gical  side  should  be  finished  at  a  given  date, 
and  the  remainder  at  a  later  date.  In  this 
way  it  might  be  found  possible  temporarily  to 
uso  some  of  the  surgical  pavilions  for  medical 
cases. — It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  A.  Simp¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
had  written  urging  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  delaying  the  contracts  ex¬ 
cept  those  for  the  buildings  which  were 
essential  for  providing  for  the  three  hundred 
patients  now  in  the  infirmary.  As  the  Cor¬ 
poration  would  press  the  Board  to  vacate  the 
present  site  at  the  end  of  three  years,  Mr. 
Simpson  suggested  that  only  the  surgical 
blocks,  the  administration  blocks,  the  nurses’ 
home,  and  the  laundry  should  be  completed, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  work  should 
wait. — The  Committee  resolved,  however,  that 
in  view  of  the  architects’  belief  that  tho  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  infirmary  would  bo  expe¬ 
dited  by  proceeding  with  the  whole  of  the 
buildings,  and  their  assurance  that  the  in¬ 
firmary  could  be  completed  within  three  and 
a  half  or  four  years  from  tho  date  of  com¬ 
mencing  the  foundations,  the  preparation  of 
the  contracts  for  the  foundations  should  be 
proceeded  with. 

Canals. — The  Mansion  House  Association  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  has  arranged  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  traders  early  in 
December  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
proposals  of  its  executive  committee  for  placing 
canals  and  inland  navigations  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  one  authority  and  the  advisability  of 
seeking  legislation  to  that  end  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  Guildford. 
—In  our  last  issue,  page  447,  we  refer  to 
Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  Guildford.” 
We  are  informed  that  this  is  an  error,  and 
that  the  municipal  buildings  in  question  are 
those  for  Woking,  the  plans  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Wooldridge,  Surveyor  to  the 
Urban  District  Council,  Woking. 

Cement  for  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.— An 
official  return  shows  that  during  tho  year 
1903  cement  was  imported  into  Natal  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  th©  value  of  26,100^.,  and 
from  Germany  to  the  value  of  32,300^.  Re¬ 
specting  the  first  shipment  of  American  cement 
to  the  South  African  market,  the  late  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  Cap©  Colony,  now  reports  that  the 
importer  of  this  oement  has  written  to  him  as 
follows  : — “The  American  cement  has  arrived 
and  is  all  right.  If  freights  continue  as  at 
present,  we  shall  get  some  more.” 

Fire  Tests  with  Partitions— No.  88  of  the 
publications  of  the  British  Fir©  Prevention 
Committee  contains  the  statistics  of  a  test  on 
a  “  Kulm  ”  partition,  formed  of  slabs  stated 
by  the  maker  to  be  composed  of  pumioe  stone, 
volcanic  sand,  and  Portland  cement.  The 
partition  was  built  of  slabs  of  this  composition 
21  in.  bv  Ilf  in.,  and  2$  in.  thick,  th©  hori¬ 
zontal  joints  grooved  and  tongued.  the  vertical 
joints  merely  butting.  On  the  side  next  the 


fire  the  partition  was  plastered  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fireclay,  sand,  and  plaster  of  Paris. 
After  exposure  to  a  two  hours’  fire  sorn©  of 
the  plaster  was  damaged— this  appears  to  have 
been  done  mainly  by  the  fore©  of  the  water 
which  was  turned  on  immediately  after  th© 
fire;  but  the  joints  were  perfect. 


Xcgal. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ACT. 

The  case  of  Millard  v.  Balby-with-Hex- 
thorpe  Urban  District  Council  came  before 
th©  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
or  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justioes  Stirling  and 
Mathew,  on  th©  28th  ult.,  on  the  appeal  of 
the  District  Council  from  a  decision  of  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  consisting 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Justices  Wills 
and  Kennedy,  on  February  29  last,  reversing 
a  decision  of  th©  Justices  of  the  West  Riding 
tt  U  or‘U(Vre ,  °n  a  complaint  preferred  by  the 
Urban  District  Council  for  non-payment  of 
paving  expenses  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  in  respect  of  pre¬ 
mises  in  Carr  Hill-road,  Balby.  (The  cas© 
was  reported  in  the  Builder  of  March  5.  1904.) 

I  he  facts  of  the  case  wer©  as  follows:— In 
June,  1899,  Carr  Hill-road,  not  being  a  high- 
way  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
the  Council  served  on  Millard,  and  all  th© 
owners  of  premises  fronting  such  parts  of  it 
as  required  to  b©  paved,  notices  requiring 
them  to  have  the  work  done.  Th©  owners 
not  doing  the  work  the  Council  did  it.  and 
completed  the  work  on  Deoember  4.  1901,  at 
which  date  Millard  owned  premises  in  the 
road  which  required  to  be  paved.  On 
March  20,  1902,  Millard  sold  his  premises,  the 
conveyance  to  the  purchaser  being  executed 
on  April  25,  1902.  The  Council’s  Surveyor 
M  the  Pr°P°rtion  due  from 
Millard  for  the  work  on  his  premises,  and 
notice  of  apportionment  was  duly  served  on 
him  on  November  24,  1902.  On  Mav  20  1903 
m  u  ^  *  demand  in  writing  was  served  on 
Millard  for  payment  of  th©  45Z.  Millard 
contended  that  he  was  not  liable  because  he 
was  not  the  owner  of  the  premises  both  on 
December  4,  1901,  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted,  and  also  on  Mav  20,  1903,  the  date 
of  the  demand.  The  district  Council  how- 
cver,  contended  that  Millard  was  th©  'person 
liable  for  the  apportioned  expenses  as  he  was 
the  owner  of  th©  premises  at  the  time  when 

jeP8  cTl\eted-  The  Justices  held 
that  Millard  was  liable  to  pay  the  45J.  to  the 
Distnct  Council,  and  mad©  an  order  accord¬ 
ingly.  1  he  Divisional  Court,  however,  on 
appeal  in  deference  to  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen  v.  the  Swindon  Local 
Board,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Justices. 
CouiSl  the  present  appeaI  of  the  District 

^^rYrm0rran’  ,  ?  C-  ,  and  Mr-  Joshua 
Scholefield  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and 
Israel  Davis  for  the  respondent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel  tho  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving 
judgment,  after  stating  the  facts,  said  that 
the  Court  below  had  held,  following  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  tho 
Swl,nd™  Lc*“l  Board,  decided 
m  lb l y,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  there- 
expressed  though  contrary  to  their  own 
opinion,  that  Millard  was  not  liable  to  pav 
the  sum  apportioned  on  him.  In  deciding  the 
case  it  became  necessary  to  consider  section© 
150  and  257  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  1875. 
bection  150  provided  for  the  giving  of  notice- 
bv  an  urban  authority  to  owners  of  houses- 
fronting  on  streets  not  properly  paved,  re- 
quiring  them  to  do  paving  works,  and  section 
257  introduced  the  specific  provision  under 
which  an  owner  cam©  under  liability,  if  he 
was  liable  at  all.  That  section,  in  absolutel- 
unnmbiguous  language,  defined  th©  person- 
liable  to  nay  the  expenses— viz.,  th©  person 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  premises  when  the 
works  were  completed.  In  th©  present  case- 
Millard  was  the  owner  of  the  premises  when 
the  works  were  completed,  and.  on  the- 
language  of  the  section,  he  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  liability.  It  was  not  neoessary  to 
decide  the  question  whether,  if  a  man  who 
was  the  owner  at  the  time  of  the  notice  made- 
default,  and  then  before  completion  of  the- 
work  sold  the  premises  to  someone  else, 
both  would  be  liable.  But  it  was  clear  that 
in  the  present  case  Millard  was  liable.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the- 
Queen  v.  Swindon  Local  Board,  his  lordship 
said  it.  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was 
an  important  distinction  between  that  case 
and  the  present,  for  in  the  former  case  the 
person  on  whom  the  demand  for  payment  was 
made  ceased  to  be  the  owner  before  th©  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  works.  He,  therefore,  clearly 
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did  not  come  within  section  257  of  the  Act. 
Therefore,  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Queen 
v.  the  Swindon  Local  Board  did  not  raise  the 
point  involved  in  the  present  case.  He 
thought  the  appeal  should  be  allowed. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


HERNE  BAY  DRAINAGE  DISPUTE. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Graham  v. 
Ramuz  concluded  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimor©  and  a 
special  jury  on  the  28th  ult. — an  action  by  the 
plaintiff  for  damages  against  the  defendant 
for  alleged  breach  of  contract. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows :  —The 
defendant,  the  owner  of  a  building  estate  at 
Herne  Bay,  in  October,  1898,  sold  by  auction 
to  Messrs.  Nott,  Cartwright,  &  Etches  some 
lots  of  land  on  the  estate.  On  the  front  page 
of  the  catalogue  were  the  words  “  Roads 
made',  drained,  and  kerbed,”  and  the  cata¬ 
logue  contained  the  conditions  of  sale.  No.  6 
of  the  conditions  of  sale  provided  that  30s. 
per  plot  should  be  paid  by  each  purchaser  for 
the  connexion  of  the  drains  with  the  sewers 
when  the  roads  were  made,  and  the  sewers 
laid.  The  conveyance,  which  was  dated 
October  1,  1900,  contained  no  stipulations  as 
to  drainage,  but  it  recited  the  agreement  of 
sale.  The  roads  were  not  included  in  the 
conveyance.  The  purchasers,  in  the  following 
December,  assigned  their  interest  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that,  by  the 
terms  of  the  conditions  of  sale,  there  was  an 
agreement  by  the  defendant  to  lay  sewers  for 
the  proper  drainage  of  the  lots.  Pipes  for 
sewers  had  been  laid,  but  no  outfall  had  been 
provided  owing  to  differences  between 
the  Urban  District  Council  and  the  defen¬ 
dant.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  he  was 
entitled  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  he 
lhad  suffered  by  reason  of  his  being  unable  to 
•drain  houses  erected  and  to  be  erected  on  the 
plots,  and  to  get  the  plans  passed  by  the 
local  authority. 

Mr.  Hohler  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Ricketts  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Dickens.  K.C..  and  Mr.  C.  Herbert  Smith  for 
the  defendant.  ,  ,  ,  .  ., 

In  the  result  his  lordship  held,  on  the 
•construction  of  the  documents,  that  there  was 
a  warrantv  that  there  should  be  sewers,  but 
left  it  to  the  jurv  to  say  whether  they  found 
it  as  a  fact.  The  parties  also  agreed  that  the 
jury  should  be  asked  to  assess  the  damage  (if 
any)  011  the  assumption  that  the  sewers  should 
be  completed  at  once. 

The  jury  found  that  there  was  a  warranty 
in  fact,  and  assessed  the  damages  at  500J. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

A  stay  of  execution  with  the  view  to  an 
appeal  was  refused. 


THE  BUILDING  BY-LAWS,  LEATHER- 
HEAD. 

John  Thorn,  of  Poplar-road,  Leatherhead, 
was  summoned  at  the  Epsom  Police  Court 
recently  for  two  breaches  of  the  building  by¬ 
laws  in  erecting  a  building  not  in  accordance 
with  plans  sent  to  the  Urban  Council  and 
approved  by  them,  and  also  in  building  the 
walls  not  of  the  proper  thickness  as  required 
bv  the  description  of  the  building  erected. 
Mr  W  J.  Hodges  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Leatherhead  Urban  Council  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Clark,  of  Croydon,  defended.  Mr.  Hodges 
said  that  the  defendant  submitted  plans  to 
the  Council  in  May  or  June,  showing  that 
two  stories  were  to  be  erected  above  the 
cellars  with  the  walls  of  the  thickness  of 
9  in.,  as  required.  The  plans  were  approved, 
but  when  the  surveyor  (Mr.  Salkield)  in¬ 
spected  the  building  he  found  that  a  room  not 
shown  in  the  plans  had  been  constructed  in 
the  roof,  and  a  staircase  to  it  from  the  other 
etories  was  about  to  be  erected.  The  room 
had  windows,  chimney,  and  fireplace,  and  a 
third  storv  of  which  there  was  nothing  shown 
on  the  plans  was  thus  constructed.  I  hat 
addition,  according  to  the  by-laws,  neces¬ 
sitated  a  thickness  in  the  walls  of  15*  in., 
whereas  the  thickness  was  only  9  in.  Ih © 
surveyor  wrote  to  Mr.  Thorn,  asking  him 
to  state  his  reasons  for  departing  from  the 
plans,  but  no  reply  had  been  received,  and 
the  only  course  onen  to  the  Council  was  to 
take  these  proceedings.  Mr.  Clark  said  that 
defendant  admitted  the  offences  but  urged 
mitigation.  When  the  erection  of  the  house 
was  almost  completed.  Mr.  Thorn  saw  that 
some  space  had  been  wasted  in  the  roof,  and 
he  decided  to  use  it,  without  any  intention  to 
evade  the  bv-laws.  by  constructing  a  room 
in  which  to  store  furniture  and  tools,  as  he 
proposed  to  occupy  the  house  himself.  He 
did  not  reply  to  the  Council’s  letter,  as  he 
had  previously  written  to  the  Council  on 
another  matter,  and  had  received  no  reply. 
Defendant  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  down 
the  staircase  from  the  second  story,  so  that 


living-room,  and  to  give  an  undertaking  to 
that  effect.  He  asked  the  Bench  to  reduce 
the  penalty  considerably.  Mr.  Hodges  said 
that  that  was  the  first  time  that  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  had  come  from  the  defen¬ 
dant.  He  asked  th©  Bench  to  impose  the 
penalties  as  they  thought  fit,  the  matter  of 
“  taking  down  ”  to  be  considered  by  the 
Urban  Council.  It  was  for  the  Bench  to  deal 
with  the  two  summonses  before  them.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  each  offence  was  51. 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  R.  G.  Farmer)  said 
that  it  was  a  very  serious  case,  especially  in 
the  varying  of  the  plans.  Defendant  would 
be  fined  4 /.  for  departing  from  the  plans,  and 
17.  for  not  erecting  walls  of  the  proper 
thickness,  and  all  costs.  Mr.  Rostron  said 
that  such  offences  reduced  provisions  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  to  a  nullity. — 
Surrey  Advertiser. 


BOGNOR  BUILDING  BY-LAWS. 

At  Chichester  County  Bench  on  Saturday 
last  Charles  John  Mills,  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  of  Bognor,  was  summoned  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Staffurth  on  behalf  of  the  Bognor  Urban 
District  Council,  for  erecting  on  December  1, 
1903,  a  wooden  building  without  first  deliver¬ 
ing  plans  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  Mr. 
Humphrys,  barrister,  instructed  by  Mr.  Staf¬ 
furth,  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Morris  Bew 
appeared  for  defendant,  who  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

Mr.  Humphrys  explained  the  case  at 
length,  and  referred  to  the  question  of 
penalties,  and  he  admitted,  in  reply  to  a  re¬ 
mark  by  Mr.  Bew.  that  if  it  were  proved  the 
building  was  erected  more  than  a  year  ago 
he  could  not  get  any  penalties. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Bridges  (Surveyor  to  the  Council) 
stated  that  the  building  was  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  in  November  last,  but  defendant,  in 
evidence,  said  it  was  erected  on  September  19 
and  21,  1903. 

The  Bench,  however,  thought  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  tbajt  the  building  was 
erected  on  September  19  and  21,  and  the  case 
must  go  on. 

Mr.  Bew  then  submitted  that  defendant  was 
not  charged  with  a  continuing  offence,  and,  the 
limit  of  time  to  those  proceedings  being  six 
months  from  the  time  the  offenoe  was  com¬ 
mitted,  the  case  must  on  that  ground  be  dis¬ 
missed. 

After  considerable  legal  argument,  Mr.  Du 
Pre  (Chairman)  said  the  Bench  thought  the 
i- formation  did  not  sufficiently  state  the 
charge,  and  the  present  proceedings  therefore 
failed.  Replying  to  Mr.  Humphrys,  the 
Chairman  said  they  would  state  a  case  if 
necessary. 

The  Bench  proceeded  to  hear  a  summons 
against  Arthur  Davis,  cycle  agent,  of  Beach 
House,  Sea-road,  Bognor,  for  erecting  and 
bringing  forward  an  addition  to  a  building 
beyond  the  front  main  walls  of  the  houses  on 
either  side  thereof  at  Bognor.  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrys  again  appeared  for  the  Council,  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Wannop  defended.  It  was  alleged  that 
defendant  brought  his  shop  windows  out  2  ft. 
bevond  the  building  line,  and  the  verandah 
2  ft.  beyond  the  shop  windows,  making  4  ft. 
bevond  the  line. 

The  Surveyor  and  Mr.  Staffurth  having 
given  evidence,  Mr.  Wannop  submitted  that 
the  information  was  bad,  because  it  did  not 
disclose  any  offence  whatever.  It  did  not 
allege  a  continuing  offence,  and  it  was  a  con¬ 
tinuing  offence  w'hich  brought  it  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  Bench  decided  that  the  information  was 
good. 

Mr.  Wannop  then  contended  that  if  the  bays 
of  the  Beach  Hotel  next  to  defendant’s  build¬ 
ing  were  taken  as  the  building  line,  the  whole 
of  defendant’s  building  was  within  the  line. 

Mr.  Fletcher:  The  bays  of  the  Beach  Hotel 
do  not  extend  to  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Humphrys :  No. 

In  giving  the  decision  of  the  Bench,  Mr. 
Du  Pre  said  defendant  was  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  21.  per  day  for  117  days,  but  they  thought 
justice  of  the  case  would  be  met  with  a 
penalty  of  6d.  a  day,  and  costs. — Sussex  Daily 
News. 


DISPUTE  ABOUT  A  STONE  CONTRACT 
IN  BRADFORD. 

Before  his  Honour  Judge  Bompas.  K.C., 
at  the  Bradford  County  Court,  on  the  31st  ult., 
an  action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  Parry  & 
Proctor,  quarry  owners,  of  Bolton  Woods  and 
Eccleshill,  Bradford,  against  Messrs.  George 
Denham  k  Co.,  stone  merchants,  of  Atlas 
Mills,  Brighouse,  for  the  value  of  stone  sup¬ 
plied.  The  defendants  set  up  a  counter-claim 
on  the  ground  that  the  goods  supplied  were 
not  in  accordance  with  contract,  and  that 
there  had  been  a  breach  of  a  contract  to  supplv 
100  tops  of  stone  cubes.  Mr.  Henry  Wad- 
dington  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
G.  F.  Roberts  for  the  defendants.  In  the 


course  of  the  hearing  a  question  of  c 
arose.  On  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  it  wa* 
tended  that  tile  general  custom  in  thei 
trade  was  for  a  contract  to  take  a  c 
quantity  of  stone  to  be  terminable  on  1 
the  customer  taking  what  stone  was  rea: 
th©  quarry  top.  His  Honour  said  that  s 
custom  was  absurd  where  there  was  a  w 
contract  to  take  a  oertain  quantity  of  i 
Eventually  his  Honour  gave  judgment  f 
plaintiffs  on  the  claim,  and  for  the  defei 
on  the  counter-claim,  after  reducing 
amount  of  the  latter. — Yorkshire  Dail 
server. 


CLAIM  AGAINST  TIMBER  MERCH. 
UNDER  THE  WORKMEN’S  COMPF 
TION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Middleton  v.  R.  Wade  & 
k  Co.,  Ltd.,  came  before  the  Court  of  A 
composed  of  Lords  Justices  Stirlingi 
Mathew  on  the  31st  ult.,  on  the  applicat; 
the  defendants  that  th©  plaintiff  shou 
ordered  to  give  security  for  the  costs 
appeal  from  the  award  of  the  Judge 
County  Court  of  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
claim  under  the  Workmen’s  Compen 
Act,  1897. 

Learned  counsel,  in  support  of  the  ap 
tion,  said  that  the  County  Court  Judgl 
decided  the  case  in  favour  of  the  defen 
and  notice  of  appeal  had  been  served,  a 
had  an  affidavit  in  support  of  the  p 
application,  sworn  by  a  member  of  the  - 
dant  firm,  in  which  he  said  that  he  bet 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case  had  no  visible 
of  support,  and  therefor©  there  was  noi 
pect  of  the  defendants  getting  their  c< 
the  appeal  proved  unsuccessful.  In  r 
circumstances  he  asked  for  an  orde 
security  for  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  resistin 
motion,  said  the  accident  was  admitted, 
defendants  were  timber  merchants,  ano 
had  contracted  with  the  post  office  to 
telegraph  poles,  and  dress  them  with  crc 
Defendants  had  two  yards,  one  yard 
connected  with  the  other  by  a  footpatht 
cii'-;  yard  there  was  machinery  driven  by 
which  made  it  a  factory  within  the  m< 
of  the  Act.  In  the  other,  where  the  ci 
was  put  on,  there  was  no  machinery, 
point  taken  by  the  appellant  was  thi 
two  yards  were  held  by  the  defendan 
worked  together  as  one  business,  an  d  tbf 
whole  had  to  be  taken  as  one  factor 
that  the  accident  occurred  “  in  or  ab 
factory,”  or  within  the  curtilage  of  a  fi 
The  learned  County  Court  Judge  hele 
the  place  where  the  accident  happenei 
not  a  factory  because  the  two  yards  we< 
contiguous,  although  connected  by  a  foc< 
A  second  point  was  that  the  learned  I 
held  that  the  yard  where  the  accident  00: 
was  not  a  warehouse  within  the  mean 
the  Act,  because  there  was  no  roof  :i 
Those  were  the  two  points  which  the  p; 
wished  to  bring  before  the  court,  and  I. 
mitted  they  were  substantial  ones.  E 
not  dispute  that  th©  plaintiff  had  no  : 
but  as  the  accident  resulted  in  th©  del 
the  plaintiff's  husband,  and  the  widoi 
suing  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  two 
children  for  compensation  under  the  A 
should  ask  their  lordships  to  make  no  or 
th©  motion,  or  if  they  felt  obliged  to  mr 
order  for  security,  that  they  should  do  s 
small  sum  only. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling  said  he  thoug 
order  for  10Z.  was  enough. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  concurred. . 

Order  accordingly. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
At  the  Birmingham  County  Court  < 
27th  ult..  his  Honour  Judge  Whitehorn 
judgment  in  the  case  of  William  Henry 
plumber,  of  221,  Malmesbury-road, 
Heath,  against  J.  S.  Wright  &  Co.,  pic 
and  painters,  Moor-street,  Birminghami 
case  was  an  application  under  the  Won 
Compensation  Act  in  respect  of  the  i 
sustained  by  the  applicant  while  emplo; 
the  respondents  in  doing  oertain  me& 
up  on  the  completion  of  the  building 
factory.  The  applicant  fell  over  a  ral: 
broke  his  shoulder,  the  result  beind 
he  was  unable  to  follow  his  employmel 
a  period  of  thirteen  weeks.  The  respc 
contended  that  the  applicant  was  not  ei 
by  the  respondents  to  work  as  a  plum 
the  time  of  the  accident,  but  was  emplo' 
measure  up  certain  work  which  hadil 
previously  executed  by  th©  respondents 
work  being  incidental  only  to  his  bil 
His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment  for  the' 
cant,  said  th©  whole  question  depended  : 
right  meaning  of  the  word  constructioi 
had  to  do  his  best  to  give  a  reasonable 
pretation  of  the  Act,  and  he  held  tht 
necessary  measuring  up  of  constructive 
on  which  the  applicant  was  engaged  wfo 
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ident  occurred  was  part  of  the  construc- 
1,  and  therefore  the  case  was  within  the 
.  He  had  not  forgotten  that  the  measur- 
up  of  the  work  was  not  done  until  a 
night  after  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
ation.  There  might  be  cases  in  which  the 
irval  of  time  was  so  long  as  to  make  it 
ust  to  regard  it  as  part  of  the  construc- 
1,  but  such  cases  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
ned  on  their  merits.  Ho  did  not  regard  a 
night  as  an  unreasonable  time,  and  there- 
!  he  gave  an  award  for  11/.,  the  amount 
sed  upon  by  the  parties.  On  an  applica- 
by  Mr.  Walthall,  his  Honour  said  the 
•ondents  had  a  right  to  appeal. — Birming- 
1  Mail. 


'ORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT: 
Question  as  to  “Arising  Out  of,”  etc. 
t  the  Marylebone  County  Court  on  Friday 
week,  before  Judge  Stonor,  Frederick 
ris,  a  plasterer,  5,  Desborough-road,  Pad- 
fton,  W.,  applied  for  compensation  under 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  from 
srs.  Owen  &  Crawley,  builders, 
Newton-road,  Bayswater,  and  3,  Picker- 
mews.  Westbourne-grovo,  W.  The  appli- 
t>n  was  made  in  respect  of  personal  in- 
es  sustained  by  the  applicant  whilst  in 
respondents’  employ. 

r.  Macpherson,  counsel,  appeared  for  the 
licant,  and  Mr.  Cairns,  counsel,  for  the 
ondents. 

le  applicant  stated  that  in  May  last  he 
in  the  respondents’  employ,  assisting  in 
3  building  operations  in  Bayswater.  On 
'  12  he  had  been  working  upon  a  portico, 
in  order  to  descend  to  the  ground  he 
nged  that  Mr.  Owen — one  of  the  re- 
idents — shoujd  hold  a  long  pair  of  steps 
uch  a  position  that  he  (applicant)  might 
a  foothold  as  he  clambered  over  the 
i  of  the  portico.  He  requested  that  no 
but  Mr.  Owen  should  hold  the  steps,  and 
n  he  called  out  “  Hold  tight — are  you 
t?”  Mr.  Owen  replied,  “Right.”  The 
lent,  however,  applicant  put  his  right  foot 
1  the  top  of  the  steps  they  swayed  one 
and  he  fell  the  other  way  to  the  ground, 
back  of  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  at 
present  time  he  was  unable  to  do  his 
nary  work. 

cross-examination,  the  applicant  denied 
ng  deliberately  jumped  from  the  top  of 
steps. 

r  the  defenoe,  Alfred  Gibbs,  a  painter, 
d  that  he  was  holding  the  pair  of  steps 
1  the  applicant  was  gettin'g  down  from 
portico.  The  steps  were  quite  firm,  and 
Owen  guided  the  applicant’s  foot  to  the 
step ;  but  the  man  appeared  to  leap 
;  out  from  the  steps,  and  he  fell  3  ft.  9  in. 

’  from  them. 

e  Judge:  He  lost  his  balance,  I  suppose, 
ipears  to  have  been  an  ordinary  accident. 

■.  Alfred  James  Crawley,  of  the  respon- 
1’  firm,  gave  evidenoe  similar  to  that 
1  by  the  last  witness, 
jnsel  for  the  respondents  submitted  that 
.ocident  did  not  arise  “out  of  and  in  the 
e  of  the  employment,”  and  that,  there- 
the  applicant  was  not  entitled  to  com- 
i-t-ion  under  the  Act-  Surely  a  master 
d  not  be  hold  responsible  for  such  a 
bss  and  foolish  act  on  the  part  of  a 
nt  as  the  act  of  which  the  applicant  was 
to  be  guilty,  when  he  leapt  from  the  top 
e  steps. 

1  applicant,  recalled,  said  that  had  the 
been  held  firmly,  the  accident  could  not 
happened. 

Honour  found  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
the  award  being  at  the  rate  of  15s.  a 


rURY  THROUGH  FALL  OF  COPING 
STONE. 

!  case  of  Musson  v.  Mardell  came  before 
Justice  Bucknill  and  a  common  jury  in 
ling’s  Bench  Division  on  the  31st  ult. — 
ition  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defen- 
an  upholsterer,  and  the  tenant  of  pre¬ 
in  Westbourne-grove,  to  recover  damages 
personal  injuries  which  the  plaintiff 
d  she  had  sustained  through  the  defen- 
i  negligence. 

ppeared  that  the  plaintiff  on  January  14 
rent  to  the  defendant’s  premises  in  order 
ake  a  purchase,  and  whilst  there  a 
j  stone  fell  through  a  glass  skylight. 

her  on  the  head,  and  seriously  injured 
One  of  the  shop  assistants  was  killed, 
nanv  other  people  were  injured.  The 
ses  in  question  were  built  about  seventy 
ago.  and  then  consisted  of  a  three- 
building  set  back  some  distance  from  the 
a  garden  being  in  front.  The  garden, 
er,  had  been  since  built  oyer,  and 
1  into  a  shop.  which  was  a  one-story 
ig  with  a  skylight  running  back  to  the 
il  building.  To  provide  communication 


between  the  shop  and  the  rest  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  a  part  of  the  original  front  wall  had 
been  cut  away,  and  a  bressummer  inserted  to 
support  the  wall.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was 
that  the  premises  were  not  in  a  reasonably 
safe  condition  so  far  as  care  and  skill  could 
make  them.  The  defendant’s  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  that  if  there  was  a  defect  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  discovered,  and  he 
pleaded  in  the  alternative  that  the  fall  of 
the  coping  stone  was  caused  by  a  storm,  and 
thus  occasioned  through  an  act  of  God. 

After  hearing  evidence  the  jury,  in  the  re¬ 
sult,  were  unable  to  agree,  and  were  dis¬ 
charged. 
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24,017  of  1903.— D.  B.  Dobson  and  A.  J. 

Fasteners  and  Lifts 


Moffat  :  Sash 
Windows. 

A  fastening  device  for  windows,  consisting  of 
a  lever  having  two  arms  of  unequal  length 
placed  at  an  angle  to  each  other,  one  arm 
weighted  at  its  free  extremity,  attached  to  a 
turning  piece  pivoted  to  flanges  rising  from  a 
sole  plate,  with  screw  holes,  or  other  means 
of  attachment,  and  an  operating  pin  or  other 
projection  of  metal,  which,  in  its  simolest 
form,  consists  of  a  screw,  with  or  without  a 
surrounding  piece  of  metal  tubing. 

24,997  of  1903. — A.  Robertson:  liaising  and 
Lowering  Mechanism  for  Windoio  Sashes. 
Means  for  raising  and  lowering  window  sashes, 
consisting  of  a  rack  on  the  sides  or  edges  of 
the  sliding  sash,  and  a  toothed  disc  meshing 
therewith,  said  rack  being  composed  of  a  series 
of  concave  faces  having  notches  between  the 
faces,  and  said  toothed  disc  being  composed  of 
convex  faces  adapted  to  engage  concave  faces 
on  the  rack,  and  of  projections  or  teeth 
arranged  to  mesh  with  the  notches  aforesaid. 
26,141  of  1903.— F.  J.  J.  Gibbons  :  Boor  Hinges. 
A  ball  bearing  for  a  door  hinge  in  which  the 
two  enclosing  race  rings  for  the  balls  are 
united  by  an  internal  or  external  ferrule  or 
sleeve  by  deading  the  ends  of  the  latter, 
characterised  thereby  that  a  recess  is  provided 
on  the  external  surface  of  one  of  the  raoe 
rings,  which  recess  is  adapted  to  receive 
therein  a  portion  of  the  boss  of  one  of  the 
leaves  of  the  door  hinge. 

26,384  of  1903.— H.  E.  Badenh  Water-closets. 

A  water-closet,  consisting  of  a  pottery  basin  of 
the  pedestal  type  having  a  metal  socket 
secured  _to  its  discharge  outlet  forming  the 
seat  for  a  valve  pivoted  in  the  metal  discharge 
pipe. 

26,410  of  1903.— J.  Briggs  :  Domestic  Fire 
Orates. 

This  invention  relates  to  domestic  fire  grates, 
and  it  has  for  its  object  to  economise  fuel  and 
provide  a  brilliant  and  cheerful-looking  fire 
with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of"  fuel. 
For  this  purpose  what  may  be  termed  a  false 
grate  is  employed  inclined  from  the  back 
downwards  towards  the  front,  and  before 
reaching  the  front  inclined  upwaids.  The 
grate  bars  in  the  back  part  of  the  false  grate 
may  be  formed  from  the  back  downwards,  and 
a  longitudinal  slot  or  slots  may  be  formed 
in  the  upwardly-incbned  front  part  of  the 
bottom  or  at  the  junction  of  the  two  inclined 
parts.  Feet  may  be  provided  at  the  ends  to 
support  the  grate.  Slide  or  filling  pieces  may 
be  provided  adapted  to  more  or  less  close 
any  or  all  of  the  openings  >n  the  above- 
described  grate.  These  filling  pieces  may  be 
supported  on  upper  flanges  or  projections. 

26,757  of  1903.— R.  Niemann:  Tables. 

A  drawing  table  having  means  for  adjusting 
same,  comprising  adjustable  supports  on  the 
posts  of  an  end  frame,  the  supports  belonging 
to  one  side  of  the  table  intersecting.  ; 
their  lower  ends  being  adapted  to  be  adjusted 
in  vertical  guides  in  the  posts,  their  crossing 
point  being  adapted  to  be  secured  by  means 
of  a  clamping  screw,  so  that  by  loosening  the 
clamping  screws  upon  both  sides  of  (he  table 
top  its  degree  of  inclination  may  be  altered 
without  loosening  the  end  screws  of  the  sup¬ 
ports,  whilst  by  loosening  these  end  screws  the 
height  of  the  table  top  may  be  altered  with¬ 
out  loosening  the  clamping  screws. 

27.148  of  1903.— C.  E.  Long  and  P.  J.  Wal¬ 
dron  :  Fastenings  and  Means  for  Locking 
the  same ,  Applicable  to  Doors ,  Gates,  Boxes, 
and  other  Articles. 

Fastenings  for  doors,  gates,  boxes,  and  other 
articles,  consisting  of  a  pivoted  arm  carried 
in  a  suitable  casing  on  one  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  the  said  arm  having  a  curved  lateral 
projecting  rib  or  ribs  on  its  free  end,  and 


means  for  operating  the  arm  about  its  ful¬ 
crum,  in  combination  with  a  latch  plate  fitted 
on  the  other  part  of  the  structure,  the  said 
latch-plate  having  a  slot  to  receive  the  ribbed 
end  of  the  pivoted  arm,  and  curved  grooves 
in  the  side  walls  of  the  latch-plate  to  receive 
the  lateral  ribs,  together  with  means  operated 
by  a  key  for  locking  the  arm  in  its  engage¬ 
ment  position. 

2,477  of  1904. — W.  T.  Gibb3  and  A.  A.  Gibbs 
(Trading  as  Walter  Gibbs  &  Sons)  :  Leaded 
Lights. 

J  he  object  of  this  invention  ;s  to  strengthen 
leaded  lights  for  windows,  door  oanels,  sky¬ 
lights,  lantern  fights,  and  the  -'ike,  whereby 
the  unsightly  system  of  iron  bars  and  copper 
ties  on  the  surface  of  the  lead  are  dispensed 
with.  For  the  purpose  of  this  invention  em¬ 
bedded  or  enclosed  within  the  lead  used  for 
making  the  leaded  lights  is  a  rod,  bar.  or  tube 
of  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  hard  metal,  and 
of  a  round,  square,  angular,  hollow  tee, 
double  tee,  or  other  shape,  the  whole  or  a 
greater  part  of  the  rod,  bar,  or  tube  being 
covered  by  the  metal  forming  the  lead,  the 
method  of  enclosure  or  partial  enclosure  being 
by  soldering  the  two  ordinary  cams  of  lead 
together  or  the  lead  can  be  drawn  or  cast  over 
the  rods,  bars,  or  tubes,  or  the  embedding  or 
partial  embedding  of  the  rods,  bars,  or  tubes 
can  be  effected  by  any  other  method. 

9,076  of  1904. — G.  F.  Gillon  :  Window  Sashes. 
This  invention  relates  to  window  sashes,  and 
has  for  its  object  to  provide  simple  means 
whereby  the  windows  can  be  opened  inwardly 
to  facilitate  cleaning.  The  inner  or  room  side 
each  sash  is  formed  with  a  recess  into 
which  is  fitted  a  wooden  frame  which  is 
hinged  to  the  sash.  The  windows  are  glazed 
within  the  said  hinged  frames;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  such  that  the  outside  of  the 
windows  can  be  turned  inwards  for  cleaning 
purposes,  without  sliding  the  sashes  up  or 
down.  The  windows  and  frames  may  be 
seoured  or  locked  to  the  sashes,  at  the  opposite 
side  to  the  hinges,  by  means  of  ordinary 
window  snibs,  the  sashes  being  locked  by  the 
usual  fasteners.  Storm  plates  may  be  used  at 
the  middle  sash  joint  also  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  sashes,  if  required. 

10,188  of  1904.— E. 

of  Windows. 

This  relates  to  a  window  construction,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  main  frame  composed  of  two 
members,  one  of  which  is  secured  to  the  wall 
of  the  building  and  adapted  to  carry  a  window 
?ar^Li°r  Par^8,  sa‘d  second  member  being  pre¬ 
ferably  of  angle  iron. 

18,478  of  1904. — T.  H.  Rapson  :  Key  Building 
Brick. 

This  invention  consists  of  forming,  during  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  machine-made 
j  wire-cut  or  pressed  bricks,”  of  one  or  more 
drat., led.  °r  keyed  grooves,  in  one  or  more 
of  the  vertical  sides,  and  ends  of  the  said 
bricks. 


H.  Lunken  :  Construction 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET. 

October  24. -By  W.  A.  Blakemore. 

Twickenham.— 35  and  37,  Northcote-rd.  f 
e.r.  50/ . ’ 

Clapham. — 66,  Hemberton-rd.,  u.t.  77*" vis" 
g.r.  81.  8s.,  e.r.  42/ .  .  ...  '. 

By  Beard  &  Son. 

Hoxton. — 65,  65a,  67,  and  69,  Southgate-rd. 
with  workshops  in  rear,  u.t.  45  and  56  vrs 

g.r.  44/.  10s.,  y.r.  256/ .  ’ 

36,  Watson-pl.  (s),  u.t.  27 J  yrs.,  g.r! '9/. 


£580 

355 


000 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


.  65/. . 

By  Brodie,  Timbs,  &  Co. 

Hampstead-road. — Stanhope-st.,  i.g.r.  61/.  u  t 
20  yrs.,  g.r.  18/ . .’..!. 

Camden  Town. — Arlington-rd.,  i.g.  rents  40/. 

u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r  4/ .  ’’ 

St.ratford-pl.,  i.g.r.  15/.  u.t.  42  yrs'.,  g.r.’ nil! 

Kentish  Town.— Lewis-st..  i.g.  rents  13/.  10s. 

u.t.  30*  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  ’ 

Victoria-rd.,  i.g.  rents  22/.,  u.t.  30*"  vrs’ 
g-r.  nil  . *  ’ 

Holloway. — Tytherton-rd.,  i.g.r.  48/.,  u.t.  62* 
yrs.,  g.r.  4/ . '  * 

Brixton — Overton-rd.,  i.g.r.  21/.,  u.t.  57* yrs 

g.r.  1/ . 

By  Green  &  Son. 

Shepherd's  Bush.— 69,  Godolphin-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  45/. 

By  Wagstaff  &  Sons. 

Dalston. — 70,  Middleton-rd.,  y.r.  38/.  also 

i.g.r.  6/..  u.t.  34*  vrs.,  g.r.  10/ . 

16  and  18,  Mayfield-rd.,  u.t.  16*  vrs.  crV 
11.  15s.,  y.r.  64/ . . . \  ’  0 

Islington.— 29,  Oxford-rd.,  u.t.  37*  yrsV’g’r 
4/.  10s.,  y.r.  34/ . .  ’  K 

Finsbury  Park.— 22  to  32  (even),  "p'rah-rd" 
u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  10s.,  y.r.  222/. 

City  Road.— 34,  35,  39,  and  40.  Hall-st  'u  t" 
37*  yrs.,  g.r.  22 1.  10s.,  y.r.  160/.  16s.  .... 

By  Wiltshire  &  Co. 

Lewisham.— Nightingale-gr.,  a  plot  of  freehold 

building  land  . 

By  Woods  &  Swelling. 


150 


2,365 

1,240 
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Beckenham. — Birkbeck-rd.,  two  plots  of  free- 

t  hold  building  land . 

By  T.  LAVINGTON  (at  Swindon). 
Aldboume,  Wilts. — “  Warren  Farm,”  790  a. 

3  r.  36  p.,  f.,  y.r.  80 Z . 

A  freehold  cottage  and  0  a.  2  r.  2  p . 

October  25. — By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 
Holloway. — 293,  Holloway-rd.  (3.),  u.t.  53$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  9 Z.  10s  .  y.r.  701 . 

Barnsbury.— 80,  Rhodes-st.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  y.r.  2 61 . 

3,  Hemingford-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  16s., 

y.r.  36/ . 

By  W.  Maurice-Jones. 
Wimbledon. — 78  to  84  (even),  Cromwell-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  135/ . 

Finchley.  —  18,  l.ichfleld-gr.  (“Rosemont 
Laundry”),  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  6 /.,  y.r. 

46Z.  16s . 

Friern  Pk.,  1  and  2,  The  Lawn,  f.,  y.r.  68Z. 
r  f  *  By  May  &  Philpot. 

Walworth.— 45,  South-st  ,  f.,  w.r.  42Z.  18s.  .. 
125  and  127,  South  st.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 

i*  11Z.  10s.,  w.r.  78/ . 

By  May  &  Rowden. 

Harrow,  Middlesex. — 3  and  4,  Victoria-ter.,  f., 

w.r.  31 Z.  4s . 

London-rd..  “Vine  Cottage,”  f.,  w.r. 

35Z.  16s.  8d . 

Middle-rd.,  “  Roxeth’s-corner  ”  (8.,  with  ofl- 

'  licence),  f.,  y.r.  55 Z . 

Middle-rd.,  four  freehold  shops,  y.r.  66/.  11s. 

1  to  8,  Summer’s-pl  ,  f  ,  w.r.  98Z.  16s . 

By  Fredk.  Warman. 

Caledonian-road. — 104,  Frederick-st.,  u.t.  43 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  39/ . 

By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 
Shepherd’s  Bush.  —  368,  368a,  and  368b, 
Uxbridge-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  983  vrs.,  g.r.  24/., 

y.r.  150/ . 

6  and  6,  Victoria  Villas  (stabling),  f.,  w.r. 

65/.  18s . 

Willow  Vale,  f.  g.r.  6/.,  increasing  periodically 

to  9/.,  reversion  in  39  yxs . 

Willow  Vale,  f.g.r.  6/.,  reversion  in  41  yrs. 
5  and  7,  Wendell-rd.  (stabling),  f..e.r.  42/.  . . 
Hanwell.— 2  to  24  (even),  Shirley-gdns.,  f., 

w.r.  353/.  12s . 

By  Tompkins  &  Capper  (at  Abergavenny). 
Raglan.  Mon. — “  The  Cayo  Farm,”  66  a.  3  r. 

15  p..  f.,  y.r.  70/ . 

Goytre,  Mon. — “  The  Plough  Farm,”  35  a.  0  r. 

17  p.,  f.,  y.r.  26/ . 

Llanvetherine,  Mon. — “The  Vine  Tree  Inn," 

f. ,  y.r.  15/ . 

October  26. — By  H.  C.  Bigdkn. 
Battersea.— 5, 7,  and  9,  Gwynne-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g. r.  15/.  w.r.  101/.  8s . 

28,  Oberstein-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r. 

32/.  10s . 

21,  Grant-rd.  (s),  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s., 

w.r.  36/.  8s . 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 

Forest  Gate. — 24  to  66  (even),  Pevensey-rd., 

u.t.  75  vrs.,  g.r.  77/.,  w.r.  447/.  4s . 

212  to  232(even).  Odessa-rd.,  u.t.80yrs  ,  g.r. 

38/.  10s.,  w.r.  234/ . 

52,  Ridley-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  33/.  ... . 

By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Kentish  Town.  —  1,  Churchill-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

58/  10s . 

Haggerston.— 27  to  37  (odd).  Dunstan-st.,  u.t. 

14$  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  w.r.  226/.  12s . 

By  Douglas,  Young,  &  Co. 

Vauxhall. — 2  and  4,  Bond-st.,  a  freehold  build¬ 
ing  site,  area  530  ft . 

By  J.  P.  Goodwin  (at  Newport  Pagnell). 
Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks. — London-rd.,  etc., 
freehold  enclosures  of  land,  101  a.  2  r.  36  p. 
(including  the  Manor  of  Newport  Pagnell, 

with  its  members,  etc.  . . ., . 

“  West  Mead,”  6  a.  2  r.  24  p.,  f . . 

High-st.,  coachmaker's  yard  and  premises, 

f.,  y.r.  15/ . 

By  J.  Hodgkinson  (at  Matlock  Bridge). 
Darley  Dale,  Derby. — “  Morledge  Farm,”  22  a. 

1  r.  8  p.,  f . 

Six  freehold  cottages . 

“  Penrhyn.”  f . 

Two  freehold  fields,  2  a.  2  r.  36  p . 

Freehold  cottage  and  1  a.  0  r.  20  p . 

By  J.  M.  Welch  (at  Braintree). 

Felsted,  Essex. — “  Garnett's  Farm,”  98  a.  1  r. 

23  p.,  f . 

High  Easter,  etc.,  Essex. —  “  Horsegrounds 

Farm,”  95  a.  1  r.  29  p.,  f.  and  c . 

Two  Copyhold  Fields,  17  acres . 

October  27.— By  Browett  &  Taylor. 
Lancing.  Sussex. — North-rd.,  “  Lancing  Hall” 
(formerly  "Penstone”)  and  2$  acres,  f.,  p. 
By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 
Kentish  Town.— 5  and  7,  Highgate-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

100/ . 

Camden  Town. — Camden-rd.,  i.g  r.  15/., u.t.  18$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil  . 

Hildenborough,  Kent. — “Hildcn  Cottage"  and 

2  acres,  f.,  y.r.  56/ . 

By  Hammersley,  Kennedy,  &  Co. 

Catford. — 9. 11.  and  15,  Vancou  ver-rd.,  u.t.  81} 

yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.,  y.r.  117/ . 

By  Perceval  Hodson. 

Barnet,  Herts. — Bulwer-rd.,  “Castlenau  Villa,” 

f. ,  p . 

Willesden  Green. — 58.  Cranhurst-rd.,  u.t.  90  yrs, 

g. r.  9/.  9s.,  e.r.  55/ . 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Islington.— 246,  248,  and  250,  Essex-rd.,  u.t. 

13  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  130/ . 

49.  Lynton-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  y.r. 

36/.  6s.  8d . 

Harringay. — 444,  450,  and  452,  St.  Ann's-rd. 
(s.).  u.t.  84$  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.  12s.,  y.r.  137/. 

Bowes  Park. — 48,  Queen’s-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  30/ . 

By  Frank  Smith,  Wilson,  &  Co. 

Lee.—  High- r<L,  f.g.  rents  56/.,  reversion  in 
53  and  55  yrs. . 


£185 


By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Romford,  Essex. — Old  Brentwood-rd.,  a  corner 
freehold  building  site . 


£230 


5,000 

180 

810 

160 

435 

1,800 

355 

710 

480 

500 

320 

400 

1,000 

1,400 

950 

200 

2,070 

450 

265 

135 

300 

3,000 

1,900 

925 

405 

640 

300 

190 

2,860 

1,515 

350 


By  Varley  &  Locking. 

Kingsland.— 115,  High-st.  (s. ),  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  18/.,  e.r.  90/ . :...  775 

Forest  Gate — 77  to  91  (odd),  Sherrard-rd., 

f. ,  w.r.  223/.  12s .  2,720 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Camberwell. — 306  and  308,  Albany-rd.  (s. ),  f., 

w.r.  62/.  8s .  700 

Kingsland. — 55,  Wilmer-gdns.,  u.t.  53$  yrs., 

g. r.  9/.,  w.r.  119/.  12s .  480 

Kennington. — Kennington-rd.,  f.  and  e.g.r. 

120/.,  reversion  in  7  and  37  yrs .  3,350 

31,  Upp  r  Kennington-la.,  f.,  y.r.  65/ .  1,225 

33  to  45  (odd),  Upper  Kennington-la.,  f., 

y.r.  481/ .  5,280 

20  to  40,  44  to  56  (even),  Montford-pl.,  f., 

w.r.  521/.  6s .  6,750 

42,  Montford-pl.,  area  8,000  ft.,  f.,  p .  750 

58,  Montford-pl.  (warehouse,  etc.),  f.,  y.r.  50/.  1,000 

67  and  09,  Upper  Kennington-la.  (with 

stabling),  f.,  y.r.  113/.  12s .  1,560 

By  Perkins  &  Sons  (at  Southampton). 

Southamp  on. — Town  Quay,  Southampton 

Corn  Exchange,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  9s .  1,000 

October  28. — By  C.  RAWLEY,  CROSS,  &  Co. 

Acton. — 63,  Gunnersbury-la.,  u.t.  89$  yrs., 

g.r.  bl.  10s.,  y.r.  30/ .  295 

10.  Park  View,  u.t.  89$  yrs.,  g.r.  bl.  10s., 

y.r.  30/ .  305 

By  Q.  W.  Dawes  &  Co. 

Paddington. — Bravington-rd.,  i.g.  rents  63/ , 

u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  21 .  1,220 

By  Robins,  Gore,  &  Mercer. 

Stockwell.— 38,  Dalyell-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

y.r.  34/ .  350 

Brixton. — 44,  Pulross-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  15s.,  y.r.  41/.  12s .  300 

1,  16,  and  18.  Branksome-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  108/ .  820 

Kennington.  —  151,  Warham-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

42/.  18s .  435 

By  Wm.  Hollis. 

Hendon. — Sunningfields-rd..  “  Penvro,”  u.t. 

64$  vrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  y.r.  100/ .  1,050 

By  Hamilton,  Miall,  &  Brago. 

Dalston. — 32,  Lansdowne-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  16s.,  y.r.  46/ .  470 

2a,  Browniow-rd.  (workshops),  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g.r.  21.,  y.r.  30/ .  190 

4,  6  and  8,  Brownlow-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  y.r.  99/ .  685 

Twickenham. — 15.  Queen's-rd.,  u.t.  61$  yrs., 

g.r.  bl.,  y.r.  60/ .  370 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 
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680 

220 


3,075 

230 

340 


2,820 

810 

500 

275 

380 


1,625 

700 

120 


1,700 

1,625 

160 

1,300 

1,200 

500 

650 

595 


1,220 

495 


1,550 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  November  5. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. 
— Monthly  Meeting  at  6  p.m.  (Carpenters’  Hall.) 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Visit  to  the 
New  Naval  Hospital  at  Chatham. 

Monday,  November  7. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Opening  Address 
by  the  President,  Mr.  John  Belcher.  A.R.A.  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  A  rchitectural  Society. — Mr.  R.  P.  Oglesby  on 
“Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  Dramatist  and  Architect.”  6  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  James  Thame  on  “  Recent 
Developments  in  Crushing  and  Concentrating  Machines.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  8. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers  ( Lectures  in  Practical 
Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  R,  Horton  on  “  Plumber's  Work, 
House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Appliances,”  III.  7  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  A.  E.  Carey  on 
“Coast  Erosion,”  and  Mr.  E.  Romney  Matthews  on 
“  Erosion  on  the  Holderness  Coast  of  Yorkshire.” 
8  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  10. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Opening  Meeting, 
when  the  premiums  awarded  for  papers  read  or  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  Session  1903-1904  will  be  presented, 
and  the  President,  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  will  deliver 
his  Inaugural  Address.  8  p.m. 

Carpenter’s  II all,  London  Wall  (Lectures  on  Sanitary 
Building  Construction.) — Mr.  J.  Bartlett  on  “  Principles 
of  Calculating  Areas,”  etc.  7.30  p.m. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — Mr.  J.  D.  Sutcliffe 
on  “The  Science  of  Ventilation,  with  a  Comparison 
of  the  Advantages  and  Limits  in  ‘Natural’  and 
‘Mechanical’  Ventilation."  Illustrated  by  lantern 
views.  6.45  p.m 

Friday,  November  11. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  Henman  on  “Venti¬ 
lation.”  7.30  p.m. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  THK  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  Is  suppUed  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  sny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  aU 
parts  of  Europe.  Amerloa,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  &c..  '26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  b6  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  “THE 
Builder.’’  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Pott. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERJi 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possd 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  then 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices-l 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  makJ 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  14  0  per  1000  alongside,  jJ 

Rough  Stocks  and 
~  '  *  1  13  0  „ 

2  12  0 


0  0 


Grizzles 
Facing  Stocks 

Shippers  .  2  10 

Flettons  .  1  8  u 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
BestFareham  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  IS  0  0 

Headers  .  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  . 


a 


railway! 


0  0 


0  0 


0  0 


less  thall 


s.  d. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  del 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „ 


Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  on 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  del 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  r. 
STONE. 

Bath  Stone— delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6$  per  ft 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . . .  18$  „  , 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 


2  2$ 


Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddiugtou  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rlyj 

Beer  „  1  6 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4 
Red  Corsehill  „  2  5 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0 
Red  Mansfield  „  2  4 


York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „  , 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  ,» 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  „ 

5  iu.  sawn  two  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11$  „  ,,  , 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7$  „  , 

1$  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  ,,  , 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

3  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „  „  , 

5  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „  „  , 

2  in.  self -faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  „  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  ct 
deld.  rly. 

„  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  suJ 
deld.  rly.  j! 

•>  11  ii  3  in.  do.  12$  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  £  3.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200 j(i 

0x12  „  „  13  17  6 

0  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0  ,, 

Ox  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „  ' 

5x8,,  „  „  750 

0  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6  „ 

5x8  „  „  6  12  6 


SLATES  (continued). 

—  £  a.  d. 

10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6  perlOOOof  1200  atr.d. 
»  »  18  7  6 

»  ,,  13  5  0 

»  „  10  5  0 

10  permanent  green  11  12  6 

™  9  12  6 

6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rlv.  depot 
Sip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Sip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
jrindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

ales  . 4  0  per  doz. 

sy  tiles .  3  0 

lied  orMottled  Stafford 

hire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Ornamental  do .  51  6 


lip  tiles  . 

Galley  tiles . 

“Rosemary"  brand 

•lain  tiles .  4S  0  per  1000 

Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

lip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

alley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

“  Harts  hill  ’ 1  brand 
lain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

iressed .  47  6  ,, 

Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

lip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

alley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD.  At  per  standard, 
best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  b.  d. 
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1  per  doz. 


and  11  in  .  15  10  _ 

best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0 

:ns :  best  2\  in.  by  7  in.  and 

in.,  and  3in.by7iu.  and  8in.  11  10  0 

ms :  best  2\  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10 


16  10 
15  10  0 


0  12  10  0 

0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


:  seconds .  1  0 

ns :  seconds .  0  10 

.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in....  9  0  6  9  lo”  0 

.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in....  8  10  0  9  10  0 

gn  Sawn  Boards — 

..  and  1 J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


mber :  best  middling  Danzig 
ffemel  (average  specification)  4  10 
onds  •  ■ 


5  0  0 
4  10  0 
3  15  0 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 
3  15  0 


all  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12 

all  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0 

3dish  balks  .  2  15 

-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5 

Joiners’ Wood.  At  per  standard, 

e  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0 

in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0 

attens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  C  0 
ond  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

„  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0 

attens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7 in.  13  10  0 
rd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

><1  9  in .  15  10  0 

attens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0 
sburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

o.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

attens .  13  10  0 

rad  yellow  deals,!  51  in-  by 

in .  16  0  0 

o.  S  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

attens .  11  0  0 

rd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

in .  13  10  0 

).  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0 

attens .  10  0  0 

1  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

>t  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
».  »  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

attens  .  11  0  0 

rad  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
„  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  battens  .  9  10  0 

•pine  :  deals .  16  10  0 

ler  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

v  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0 

Idments  .  28  0  0 

rads,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

v  Pine  oddments  .  25 

Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3 
?  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

?e,  per  ft.  cube  . 0  2 

•U  . .  0  2 

cot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5 
lainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

ch  .  0  0 

do.  do . 

Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta- 
sco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0 
cted,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 


0  0 


0  7 


24  0  0 
22  10  0 
18  10  0 

20  0  0 
19  0  0 
14  10  0 


22  10  0 
19  10  0 
15  0  0 


16  0  0 
12  10  0 

14  0  0 

14  0  0 
11  0  0 

15  10  0 
14  10  0 
12  0  0 
14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 
20  0  0 

10  0 
upwards. 


0  5  0 

0  3  6 
0  2  6 
0  5  6 

0  0  9 


0  10 


0  2  6 


0  1 
21  0 


,  ,  .  0  1  6 

alnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

inch .  0  0  10 

per  load  .  17  0  0 

can  Whitewood  Planks, 

ft.  cube .  0  4  0  _ 

•ed  Flooring-  Pet  8<laare. 

by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

“  . ;; . ; .  0  13  6  0  17 

by  7  m.  yellow,  planed  and 

itched  .  0  14  0  0  18 

.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

itched  .  0  16  0  10 

by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

°t  . .  0  12  0  0  14 

by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

itched  .  0  12  6  0  15 

.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

itched  .  0  15  0  0  16 


WOOD  ( continued ). 


Per  square, 
d.  £  b.  d. 


Prepared  Flooring  (continued) —  £ 
i  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  - 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  12 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7 

Flitch  Plates . .  7  15 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  jmt- 
teras .  6  12 


£  s.  d. 
6  15  ‘ 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London 
°  d.  £  s.  d. 
5  0  ...  7  15  0 


Iron — 

Common  Bars  . .  7 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  15  0  ...  8  f 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  10  0  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  15  0  ...  9  f 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  9  5  0  ...  9  1( 

,,  „  Galvanized  .  17  10  0  ...  — 

(*Aud  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinal-}-  sizes  to  20  g .  9  15  0  — 

»  „  24  g .  10  15  0  ...  — 

_  >>  .26  g .  12  5  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes— 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . .  12  15  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  — 

»  ..  26  g .  14  5  0  !..  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  Bizes  to  20  g .  16  0  0  .  — 

»  ,,  22  g.  and24g.  16  10  0  — 

_  .  26  g.  . .  18  0  0  ...  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

»  »  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  0  0  — 

26  g .  13  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  15  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  15  0  — 

_  ..  »  „  26  g .  14  0  0  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  0  0  ...  9  10 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  Ac. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  2  6 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  12  6 

Soil  pipe  .  18  2  6 

Compo  pipe .  18  2  6 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  28  0  0 

Silesian .  27  15  0 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10 

Thin  „  0  0  11 

Copper  nails  . 0  0  10 


Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  ,,  . 

Tin — English  Ingots  . 
Solder — Plumbers’  . 

Tinmen's . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0 


0  0  8 
0  0  9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  bv  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  t  hose 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  ( N.  B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  somo  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.) 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

AYR. — Accepted  for  erecting  new  district  asvlurn 
hospital,  for  the  County  Council.  Mr.  J.  U.  Wilson, 
architect,  92,  Bath-street,  Glasgow.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Morrison  A  Mathieson.  Glasgow:— 

Mason  &  Brickwork:  D.  Kirkland.  Ayr  £6,788  17  4 
Wright:  McLeod  &  Son,  Dumbarton..  4,113  0  0 

Plumber:  Auld  &  Sons,  Ayr  .  2,115  0  0 

Slater :  Auld  &  Sons,  Ayr  .  804  1  4 

Plasterer:  W.  Forbes,  Glasgow  .  1,039  12  0 

Steel:  P.  &  W.  McLellan,  Glasgow  ..  193  7  l 

Tiler:  Kean  A  Wardrop,  Glasgow....  480  2  5 

Painter:  Willock  <fc  Son,  Ayr .  596  9  4 

Ironmonger:  J.  Gibbons,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  . 


374  7  6 
£16,510  17  0 


BARKING  (Essex). — For  constructing  light  railways, 
for  the  Barking  Town  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs. 
Hawtayne  A  Zeden,  engineers,  9,  Queen-street-place, 
London,  E.C.: — 

Sections  1  and  1A,  2  and  2a,  and  4  and  4a. 

T.  D.  Jackson,  Ripple-road,  Barking*  £8,117  4  3 
_.  Sections  3  and  3a. 

Dick  Kerr  A  Co.,  Ltd..  Abchurch- 
yard,  Cannon-street,  E.C.*  .  691  15  8 


2,d.  per  ft.  delivered. 
2d. 

3fd. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  t  hirds  . 

,,  fourths . . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

..  21  oz . 

8  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 


4|d. 

3|d. 

5§d, 

5d. 

3Jd. 

44d. 

2d. 

2*d. 

2£d. 


.  per  gallon 


Boiled 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

»  11  ,,  in  barrels  . 

in  drums . 

in  pipes  . 

11  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  . 

,.  ,,  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums .  „  u  0  w 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  18  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  M  jy  |0  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  VamiBh  .  ^0  8g  *0 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . ’  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard  drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches  .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage _  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . ””  110 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  14  0 

Extra  Pule  Paper . 0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . ..."  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan . 0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  . 0  8  6 

Berliu  Black  .  .  o  i<;  p 

Knotting . o  io  o 

I  reach  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


BARKING  (Essex).— For  road  improvement  works, 
etc.,  in  connexion  with  London-road  improvement 
works,  -J01-  the  Barkln8  Town  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr-  '  -  1  •  Dawson.  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Barking:  — 


4,161  4 
3,679  3 
3,547  1 
3,283  0 
3,397  13 
3,457  9 
3.317  12 
3,215  11 


Hewett  A  Sons . . 

G.  Law  . 

F.  Osman  . 

J.  Mowlem  &  Co. 

J.  Dickson . 

C.  Ford  . 

Mayoh  &  Haley 
J.  Brunton  . . 

G.  Wimpey  A  Co. 

W.  Griffiths  A  Co. 

Wilson,  Border, 

A  Co . 

A.  Brunton  A  Son 

A.  B.  Champnis9  _ _  „ 

J.  Jackson . I  2,948  18 

G.  J.  Anderson  . . 1  2.568  6 

D.  T.  Jackson*..)  2,607  12 


Road 

Widening. 


Loxford 

Water 

Dams. 


£  s.  d. 
i  1  770  13  0 

:  !  846  18  0 
'884  3  9 
'913  0  0 
716  16  10 
571  14  0 

0  |  695  15 
5  !  677  15 


£  s.  d. 
4,931  17  6 
4,526  1  3 
4,431  4  9 

4,196  0  0 
4,114  10  3 
4,029  3  1 
4,013  7  9 


1  11  724  4  9 
3  0  1) 


702  1 
637  18 
475  3 


3,817 
3,577 
2,954 
3,650  19  8 
3,206  5  6 
3,082  15  9 


5  8 
5  4 
9  0 


BLCCLE8. — For  forming,  sewering,  and  surface-water 
draining  new  roadway,  to  be  called  Fredrecks-road,  for 
Mr.  N.  W.  Pells.  Mr.  Arthur  Pells,  architect  and 
surveyor : — 

Hindes  A  Co.  . .  £306  0  0  I  Hipperson  Bros.  £288  9  6 
H.  A.  King. ...  299  15  6  I  G.  Johnson*  . .  259  7  6 
[Architect’s  estimate.  £271  10s.] 


CARLTON-LE-WILLOWS. — For  street  works  (Stand- 
hill-road,  etc.)  and  laying  sewers  and  drains,  Carlton, 
near  Nottingham,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Haller,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  Council: — 

G.  Belshaw  A  Son,  Nottingham..  £5,195  16  6 

CARSHALTON. — For  makiDg-up  Carshalton  Park- 
road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  W.  Gale, 
Surveyor,  Carshalton.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 
Cunningham,  R.  G.  How..  £4,619  19  11 

Forbes, ACo.  £7,468  7  2  E.  lies  _  4,464  7  6 

Stephen,  T.  Free  A 

Kavanngh,  Sou .  4,321  2  4 

*  Co .  6,068  14  5  J.  B.  Potter  4,247  5  0 

J.  C.  Trueman, 

Swanley*..  4,082  0  0 


Lawrence 
Thacker  . 
T.  Adams  . 


TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  4  77. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 


(For  some  Contracts,  £c.,  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  T.ist,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Desk 
be  D 

•De-ign  for  Proposed  New  Building . 

Governors  of  Alnwick  Infirmary  . . 

1001.  and  301. . 

Jam 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Steel  Lancashire  Steam  Boiler . 

Valve  House  at  Gasholder  Station.  Swilley . 

1,730  ft.  of  Dwarf  Walls,  eto.,  Goswell  Pleasure  Grads. 

Sewering,  Paving,  etc.,  Ardwiek . 

Draining,  Paving,  etc.,  Clayton  . 

Draining,  etc.,  1  borlton-on-Medlock . 

Road  Works,  Horns-road,  Bunting  Bridge  Hill  _ 

Villas  and  Terraces  of  Houses,  Douglas,  Olasheen,  etc. 
Motor-car  and  Cycle  Works,  Chester-street,  Wrexham 

Pavilion,  Hull . 

.Shed  at  Coates,  Baraoldswick . 

Road  Works,  Grey-street,  Princes-steeet,  &  Back-la. 

Road  Materials  . 

♦Asphalte  Paving  Wk.  at  rear  of  Station-rd.,  Harlesden 

Making-up  Fulwich-street  . 

Alters,  and  Adds,  to  Manchester  Hotel.  Bridlington 

Alterations  at  Workhouse,  Ardee,  Ireland  . 

Sewer  and  Branch  Drains  to  Houses.  Provident-place 
Rebuilding  Two  Shops  and  Two  Residences,  Strabane 

Motors  and  Tramway  Boosters  . 

Hvndburn  Park  Council  School . 

40,000  Machine-made  Solid  Compressed  Rricks  .... 
Lodge  and  Gates.  Angelton  Asylum,  Bridgend,  Glam. 

Beater  Picks,  Shovels,  etc . 

Wood,  Screws.  Nails,  ''tc . 

Firebricks  and  Fireclay  . 

Canvas,  Bunting,  etc . 

Cement  Concrete  Kerb  &  Paths,  Forest  Hall  Pub.  Rd. 

Girls’  School,  Brighton-road . 

Public  Lighting,  Ware . 

Stables,  etc.,  Clarence  Hotel,  Pontvpool  . 

Furniture  and  Fittings.  Carnegie  Library,  West  Park 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  . 

Chancel,  etc.,  Parish  Church.  Heckraondwike . 

3}  Miles  of  C.I.  A-  Lead  Water  Pipes,  etc.,  Crannock 

Rebuilding  Partridge  Bridge.  Newton  Tracey . 

Alterations  to  Old  Chapel.  Omagh  District  Asylum 
Sheet  Piling  the  Bank  of  River  Irk,  Lower  Crumpsall 

Two  Houses,  Albion-road,  Great  Yarmouth . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  St.  Anne’s  Head  .... 
2,000  Tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes  (Waterwks.  Extension) 

Relaying  Feeder  Mains . 

Vertical  Steam  Engine,  Davyhulme  Sewage  Works. . 
Cleansing  and  Repairing  Chew  Magna  Parish  Church 

Cattle-house  and  Root-house.  Kerling.  Kea . 

Morriston  to  Pontardawe-road  Widening . 

Thirtv-flve  Blocks  of  Stalls  in  New  Covered  Market 
Two  Shops  and  Houses,  Trelowarren-st.,  Camborne 

Two  Houses  at  Dungloe,  Co.  Donegal  . 

•New  Council's  School  at  Horley . 

Promenade  Tramway  Materials . 

1,200  Cubic  yds.  of  Broken  Pit  Flints  . 

Stores  . 

Sewer  and  Road  Works.  Wormald-street  . 

Retaining  and  Fence  Walls . 

Reconstruction  of  100  Privies,  etc.,  to  Waterclosets 
Alter.,  etc.,  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel,  Ton-yr-efail 
Wiring  Instal.  at  Workhse.,  etc,  Wormwood  Scrubbs 

Steam  Engine  and  Pumps  . 

Rolling  Stock . 

Carriage  Fittings  . 

Wheels  and  Axles . 

Springs. . . 

760  yds.  of  12-in.  Pipe  Sewer . 

900  yds.  of  15-in.  Pipe  Sewer . 

Pumping  Station  and  500  yds.  of  C.I.  Rising  Main 

Gas  Engines.  Pumps,  etc . 

Engines  at  Workhouse,  Sheerness  . 

Two  Shops  and  Dwellings,  High-street,  Merthyr..  .. 
•Dwarf  Wall  and  Iron  Fencing,  etc.,  at  Phillip-lane. . 

850  Ton9  of  Granite  Setts  . 

100  Tons  of  Cement . 

•Pulling  Down  Old  Buildings,  etc.,  Homerton  Infirm. 
Making-up  Roadway  in  continue,  of  Occupation-road 

Retorts  and  Firebricks  and  Fireclav . 

Alterations,  etc..  Dedham  National  Schools,  Essex. . 

Enlargement  of  Fourth-avenue  School  . 

Sewers,  Arrowe,  Upton,  and  Woodchurch  . 

Sewers,  Bidst.on,  and  Noctorum . 

Sewers.  Prenton .  . 

Four  Attendants’  Houses  at  Gransha,  Ireland . 

•New  Coastnua n I  Buildings  at  Uzon.  Forfar . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Frees  ton,  Lincoln.. .. 

•Tramway  Works,  etc . 

Sewers  and  Outfall  Works  at  Brinklow . 

Hire  of  15-Ton  Steam  Roller,  etc . 

Alterations,  Durnford  House  Hotel,  East  Stonehouse 

•Alterations  to  Police  Station,  St.  Albans . 

Alterations  at  Workhouse  . 

Iron  Staircase  at  Male  Infirmary  Ward . 

800  Tons  of  Steel  Girder  Tramway  Rails . 

•Sewerage  Works . 

•Underground  Sanitary  Convenience,  Plaistow . 

Stores  ...  . 

♦Lining  13  Water  Tks.  with  Concrete,  etc.  Ashford,  Mdx. 

Stores  . 

Baltic-street  Intercepting  Sewer . 

Fish,  etc.,  Market  in  Every-street,  Nelson,  Lancs.  . . 


Limerick  District  Lunatic  Asylum 

DevonDort  Corporation  . 

New  Windsor  Corporation . 

Manchester  Paving,  etc.,  Committee 


do. 


do. 


Kingston  Bowling  Club  Co.,  Ltd.  . 


Tvnemouth  Corporation . 

Woodbridge  R.D.C . 

Willesden  D.C . 

Dartford  U.D.C . 

Mr.  C  .T.  Yardley . 

Guardians  . 

Bridgwater  Town  Council  . 

Mr.  J.  Dunn . 

Preston  Tramways  Committee  . .  . 
Accrington  Education  Committee  . 

Belfast  Cemetery  Committee . 

Glamorgan  County  Asylum  . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Tynemouth  R.D.C. 

Derby  Education  Committee  . 

Ware  U.D.C . 

Messrs.  A.  Buchan  &  Co.  ... 

Hull  Corporation . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 


Manchester  Parks  Committee  . 

Mr.  Hammond  . 

Admiralty . 

Preston  Corporation  . 

Dundee  Town  Council . 

Manchester  Rivers  Committee  . 


Viscount  Falmouth . 

Glamorgan  County  Council . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Mr.  J.  Chinn . 

Mrs.  Sweeney  . 

Surrey  Education  Committee  . . , 
Blackpool  Tramways  Committee  , 

Broadstairs,  etc..  U.D.C . 

Bristol  Sanitary  Committee  .... 

Liversedge  U.D.C.  . .  *  * . 

Bingley  U.D.C . 

Blackburn  Health  Committee  . . 


Hammersmith  Guardians  . 

Sheppev  Guardians . 

South  Indian  Railway  Co.,  Ltd. 
do. 


East  Barnet  Valley  U.D.C.. 


do. 


do. 


Guardians  of  Sheppev  Union. . 
Trustees,  Pontmorlais  Chapel 

Tottenham  U.D.C  . 

Leigh  Corporation 


do. 


Hackney  Union 
Southend-on-Sea  Corporation  . . . 

Bradford  Corporation . 

The  Managers  . 

East  Ham  Education  Committee  . 
Wirral  R.D.C. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Medical  Superintendent,  at  Asylum  . 

Stevenson  &  Burstai,  Engrs.,  38,  Parliament-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

E.  A.  Stickland.  Borough  Surveyor,  Alma-road.  Windsor  . 

Paving,  etc.,  Dept.  (Surveyor’s  Office),  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . . 


do. 


do. 


H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Ilford  . 

W.  H.  Hill  &  Son.  Architects,  28,  South-mall,  Cork . 

44,  Hope-street,  Wrexham . 

T.  Beecroft  Atkinson.  Architect.  Hull  . 

S.  Slater,  Frank- street,  Baraoldswick  . 

J.  F.  Smillio,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth  Corporation  Offices 
G.  Cook,  District  Surveyor,  Grundisburgh,  near  Woodbridge  .... 
Council’s  Engineer.  Public  Offices.  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W.  .. 

T.  E.  Tiffin,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Dartford  . 

J.  Earnshaw,  Architect,  Wellington-road,  Bridlington . 

L.  Turley.  C.E.,  17,  Laurence-street.  Drogheda . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal-buildings,  High-street,  Bridgwater 
J.  P.  McGrath,  Arch..  Commercial-bldgs..  Foyle-st.,  Londonderry 
W.  H.  Tittensor,  Engineer,  Power  Station.  Holmrook-rd.,  Presfon 
A.  ,T.  Shaw  &  T.  H.  Vowles,  Archs.,  69.  St.  James’s-st.,  Burnley 

S.  Black.  Town  Clerk,  Belfast  . 

Clerk  of  Works,  at  Asylum . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 


do. 


do. 


do. 


J.  Waters.  District  Surveyor,  Long  Benton . 

A.  Macpherson.  Architect,  Tenant-street,  Derby  . 

G.  H.  Gisby,  Clerk.  Town  Hall,  Ware . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Ashbrook  House.  Aberdare . 

J.  S.  Hirst.  City  Architect.  Town  Hall,  Hull . 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds . 

W.  Morton.  Quantity  Surveyor,  27,  John-street,  Sunderland  .... 

Mr.  Lobban,  Fife  Estates  Office,  Keith . 

Office  of  Council.  Exeter  Castle . . . 

Doolin,  Butler,  &  Donnelly,  Architects,  Dawson-chambers,  Dublin 

City  Surveyor’s  Office.  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

C.  G.  Baker.  Architect.  Town  Hall-chambers,  Great  Yarmouth  . . 

Civil  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Pembroke  Dock  . 

T.  Cookson,  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Preston . 

H.  Richardson,  City  Electrical  Engr.,  Dudhope-crescont-rd.,  Dundee 

W.  H.  Talbot.  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

G.  W.  F.  Bury,  Chew  Magna . 

G.  Gow,  Tregothnan  Office,  Truro . 

T.  Mansel  Franklen.  Clerk,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff . 

T.  C.  Hope  Son.  Architects,  23.  Bank-street,  Bradford  . 

Sampson  Hill,  Architect.  Green-lane,  Redruth  . 

E.  J.  Toye.  Architect,  20.  Great  .Tames-street.  Londonderry  - 

Jarvis  &  Richards,  36,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Blackpool  . 

H.  Hurd,  Town  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Broadstairs  . 

63,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

F.  Langlev.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Liversedge  . 

H.  Bottomlev.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Bingley . 

W.  Stubbs,  Borough  Engineer.  Municipal  Offices,  Blackburn - 

Rev.  R.  Morgan,  High-street,  Ton-yr-efail  . 

J.  &  J.  S.  Enright,  Engineers,  68,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C . 

J  Copland,  Clerk,  Sheerness  . 

H.  W.  Notman,  55,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C . 


do. 


do. 


H.  York,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Station-road,  New  Barnet  . 


do. 


Workhouse,  Minster,  near  Sheerness . 

C.  M.  Davies.  112,  High-street,  Merthyr,  Wales  ... . . ... ..... 

Council’s  Engineer.  Coombes  Croft  House,  712,  High-rd.,  Tottenham 
T.  Hunter.  Borough  Engineer,  Bank-chambers,  Leigh,  Lancs . 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Londonderry  District  Lun.  Asylum 

Admiralty . 

do. 

C.  B.  of  Belfast  . 

Ruebv  R.D.C . 

Middle«brough  R.D.C . 


do. 


Great  Yarmouth  Town  Council .... 

Hailsham  R.D.C . 

C.  B.  of  West  Ham . 

Gt.  Southern  &  Western Rv.,  Trelanc 
Managers.  W.  London  School  District 
West  Hartlepool  Corporation . 


do. 


Market  and  Library  Committee 


Clerk’s  Office.  Hackney  Union,  Homerton.  N.E . 

E.  J.  Elford.  Borough  Engineer.  Southend-on-Sea . . 

Gas  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Bradford . 

At  School®  (F.  Whitemore,  Architect) . ••••••••  ■  ■  •  • 

R.  L.  Curtis,  Architect,  11  and  12,  Finsbury-square,  London,  E.C. 

F.  E.  Priest,  Engineer,  13,  Harrington-street,  Liverpool . 


do. 


do. 


M.  A.  Robinson.  Architect.  Richmond-street,  Londonderry..  .... 
Supting.  Engr.,  H.M.  Naval  Estab..  Rosyth,  Inverkeithing,  N.B. 

Admiralty  Office.  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C . 

Town  Cleric,  Belfast . 

T.  W.  Willard,  Surveyor,  Rugby  . 

Council  Offices,  A-’klam.  Middlesbrough  . 

H.  J.  Snell.  Architect,  11.  The  Crescent,  Plymouth . 

County  Survevor,  Hatfield . 

Master  of  the  Workhouse,  Ware . 

Mr.  Meech.  the  Workhouse.  Ware . . 

.T.  W.  Cockrill.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Great  Yarmouth 

F.  G.  Cooke.  A.M.I.C.E  .  2.  Hyde-gardens,  Eastbourne  . 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall  West  Ham.  E . 

Storekeener.  General  Stores.  Inchicore,  Dublin  . 

Clerk  to  the  Managers.  Ashford.  Middlesex . 

N.  F.  Dennis,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal-bldgs.,  W.  Hartlepool 


Non 

No' 

No\ 


do. 


Mr.  Ball,  Borough  Engineer,  Nelson,  Lancs. 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

•yal  Naval  Roserve  Establishment  at  Lowestoft 
lastguard  Building  at  Peel,  Isle  of  Man  .... 

>astguard  Building  at  St.  Peters,  Lincoln  _ 

lastguard  Building  at  Ingoldmells,  Lincoln  . . 

>  Lighting,  Glasgow,  etc.,  Technical  College.. 
Motor  and  Bogle  for  Steam  Motor  Carriage. . 
hools,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

Admiralty . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

The  Governors . 

Agent-General  of  South  Australia . . 
The  Governors . 

Works  Department,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

H.  F.  Stockdale,  Secretary,  38,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  . 

H.  A.  Grainger,  Threadneedle  House,  Bishopsgate-st.JWithin,  E.C. 
Russell  A  Cooper,  11,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  W.C . 

Nov.  25 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  1 

Jeneratlng  Plant  . 

ts  of  Gas  Engines,  etc . 

-Ton  Electric  Overhead  Travelling  Cranes  . . 

rmcr  Pillars  and  Switch  Gear . 

Paving  Stones  . 

do. 

do. 

Johannesburg  Municipal  Council  . . 
do. 

do. 

•  do. 

Mordey  A  Dawbarn,  Engineers,  82,  Victoria-street,  London  _ 

do. 

Dec.  21 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  27 
do. 

ons,  etc.,  to  Tupgill,  Middleham,  Yorks.  . . 

in  Church,  Morlev . 

V  Alterations,  St.  Peter's  School  . 

Hses.  A  Stab.,  Temple-st.,  Llandrindod  Wells 
g,  etc.,  Museum  Buildings,  Art  Galleries,  etc. 

3  Tanks,  Bacteria  Beds,  etc.,  Beaumont  Leys 
Room  at  Crownhlll,  near  Plymouth  . . 

Mr.  R.  W.  Armstrong . 

Nowcastle-on-Tyne  Education  Com. 

Leicester  Museum,  etc.,  Committee 
Leicester  Sowage,  etc.,  Committee 

J.  H.  Martindale,  Architect.  Viaduct-chambera,  Carlisle  ..  . 

W.  J.  Morley  A  Son,  Architects,  269,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford _ 

A.  Goddard,  Sec.,  Education  Offices,  Northumberland-rd.,  Nct.-T. 

VV.  Scott- Deakin,  Architect,  Shrewsbury . 

E.  G.  Mawbey,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester  .  . 
do. 

N.  F.  Bellamy,  Architect,  7,  Courtenay-stroet,  Plymouth  ..  . 

J.  Kendall  A  Son,  Architects,  10,  East-parade,  Leeds  .. 

E.  W.  Walker,  Bristol . 

No  dato. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

>s  in  North-street,  Leeds . 

do. 

's  Work,  New  Works  at  Fish  Ponds . 

Avonside  Engine  Co . 

do. 

Settle  A  Brundrit,  Architects,  Ulverston . 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

_ 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

rvoyor  . 

omen  . 

t,  Housing  Department . 

t  Examiners  in  Patent  Office . 

Corporation  of  London  . 

Northern  Nigeria  P.W.D . 

London  County  Council . 

Civil  Service  Commission . 

1.000/ . 

300/.  per  annum,  etc . 

40s . ” 

Nov.  5 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  10 
Dec.  15 

- — - 

THOU  mark'd  mlH  „„  asterisk  (*)  «...  ad.srtissd  'Hi,  Numbss.  OompdUions.  iv.  Coutrads.  Iv.  vt.  vili.  x.  Public  AppoMmsnts,  xlx. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  475. 

DLE. — For  2,400  yds.  of  12-in.  sewer  at  Gill 
1.  etc.,  Cheadlo,  for  the  Cheadle  and  Oatley 
>tstrict  Council.  Mr.  E.  Sykes,  Engineer. 

Iffices,  0,  High-street,  Cheadle 
ing  &  Stafford,  Hazel-grove, 

Stockport*  .  £3,578  15  0 

DLE. — For  street  works,  Oak-avenue,  eic..  at 

Hulme,  for  the  Cheadlo  and  Gatley  Urban  Dis- 

ncil.  Mr.  E.  Sykes,  Engineer,  Council  Offices, 

treet,  Cheadle : — 

ell  A  Sons,  74,  Oldfleld-road, 

le,  near  Manchester*  .  £3,208  3  0 

)LE. — For  road-widening  works  at  Cheadle- 
tho  Cheadle  and  Gatley  Urban  District  Council, 
kes,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  0,  High-street, 

ng  &  Stafford,  Hazel-grove, 

Stockport .  £1,630  15  8 

BURY.— For  making  a  new  street  off  Moor 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Marriott,  Son,  A  Shaw 
Dewsbury : — 

jfall  A  Son,  Station-road,  Liversedge*  £214 

.MING. — For  improvement  to  Catteshall-road 
\  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  fl.  Norris 
Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Godalming! 
by  Surveyor : — 

For  Steelwork. 

Thompson,  &  Co.,  Birmingham*  £80  10  0 
For  other  Work. 

Dennis,  &  Co.,  Eastbourne*  . .  £184  9  6 
[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £300.] 


LIVERPOOL.— For  erecting  a  new  sorting  office, 
bark-lane,  for  the  Commissioners  of  II.  M.  Works  and 
Public  Buildings: — 


Lewthwaito  &  Kewlcy 

A.  Whito  A  Sons _ 

W.  Thornton  &  Sons 
H.  E.  B.  Greene  *  Co 
Bullon  Bros.  &  Son 
G.  Parker  A  Son. . 

W.  R.  Holland. .  . . 

G.  L.  Desoer . 

S.  Fowler . 

R.  Costain  &  Sons* 


.  £1,283  0  0 
1,201  0  0 
1,240  0  0 
1,195  0  0 
1,190  0  0 
1,185  0  0 
1,184  16  6 
1,140  0  0 
1,136  0  0 

1,119  0  0 


Credit  Old 
Materials. 
£20 
35 
10 
10 
5 


LONDON.-For  erecting  a  block  of  shops,  with 
residential  fiats  over,  including  roof-garden,  at  Vauxhall 
B^e-road.  S.W.  Messrs.  Palgrave  A  Co.,  architects, 
28,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Farrell 
28,  Victoria-street : — 

Foster  Bros . £18,980 

Cropley  Bros .  18,974 

Cass6  .  18,953 

Patman  A  Fothor- 

ingham  .  18,892 

Dean  A  Co .  18,780 

Lorden  A  Sons  . .  18,465 


Wood  &  Co . £23,325 

Gray .  22,330 

Almond  A  Sons  . .  20,600 

Martin  Wells _  20,000 

Sims  A  Woods  . .  19,972 

Renwick .  19,300 

Perry  A  Co .  19,129 

Treasure  A  Sons  19,000 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  at  Plumstead  of  a 
portion  of  the  new  southern  outfall  sewer  No.  2,  and  of 
a  portion  of  the  new  high-level  sewer  No.  2,  for  the  Lou¬ 
don  County  Council : — 

J.  Smith  A  Co . 

J.  Watt . 

S.  rearson  A  Son .  114,010  * 

Price  A  Reeves  .  113,946  12 

R.  McAlpino  A  Sons  .  107,440 

Bentley  A  Loch  . 

A.  N.  Coles . 

J.  Bentley . 

J.  A  T.  Bin  11s . 

J.  Mowlcm  A  Co . 

J.  B.  Squire  A.  Co . 

W.  Kennedy,  Ltd . 

Muirhead,  Greig,  A  Matthews 

J.  Cochrane  A  Sons  . 

Westminster  Construction  Co., 

Ltd.,  London* . 

J.  D.  Nowell  A  Sons  . 

[The  Chief  Engineer's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
was  £91,727  7s.  2d.] 


£119,136 

14 

10  1 

115,815 

3 

6 

114,010 

1 

3 

113,946 

12 

9 

107,440 

8 

0 

102.474 

13 

4 

93,66  L 

4 

8 

93,157 

17 

5 

92,455 

19 

1 

86,007 

16 

6 

85,711 

12 

3 

84,607 

15 

9 

83,306 

15 

7 

82,344 

7 

8 

81,285 

19 

0 

68,377 

17 

7  ! 

2SEND. — Public  library,  Windmill-street.  Mr. 
J.  Bennett,  architect,  10,  Gray's-inn-square 
191,  Parrock-street,  Gravesend:— 

Tong,  Gravesend*  .  £5,316  11  0 

,SDEN.— For  constructing  a  light  railway  along 
t,  Harlesden,  and  Harrow-road,  for  the  Light 
Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 
T.  Wakelam,  County  Engineer,  Guildhall 
,er.  S.W.  :— 

No.  0.  Order  1901.  High-street,  Harlesden. 


LONDON.— F 
avenue,  N.,  for 
Garland,  A  Co., 
gay  Park,  N.  : — 
White  A  Sons 
A.  R.  Miller 
Harbour 
English 

Halo  A  Co . 

Smith  A  Barber 
J.  Stewart 
E.  Hughes 
Williamson 

Sons . 

T.  B.  Campion 
S.  L.  Grist 


--  completion  of  six  villas  at  Westbury- 
Mr.  W.  H.  Northcott.  Messrs.  Frith 
surveyors,  70,  Grand-parade,  Harrm- 


£1,497 

0 

Harris  A  Co., 

1,450 

0 

Ltd . 

£1,097 

W.  H.  Pecover 

1,435 

0 

Woollaston  Bros. 

0 

W.  Bolt,  . 

0 

W.  Hardy  _ 

0 

H.  Cude  . 

1,361 

0 

Sinfleld  A  Co. . . 

G.  Keetch  .... 

1,299 

0 

Easton  A  Co.  . . 

1,188 

11 

H.  R.  Brown  . . 

900 

1,138 

0 

I  A  Tramway  Cons.  Co. 

Pearson . 

A  Co . 


4  10 


£60,634 
47,631 
45,473  16  3 
43,537  19  11 
42,575  15  6 
41,445  0  0 


d,  Greig,  A  Matthews 

Iros . 

*  Co .  40i678  „ 

™rt  •  •• .  39,300  10 

lths  A  Co .  38,976  0 

aterson .  38,489  0 

&  Co .  37,053  0 

err  A  Co.,  Abchurch-yard, 

n-stroet,  E.C.*  . 36,337  16 

.  36,337  0 

3  .  35,036  14 


-For  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  Beverley  and 
Drain  at  Electric  Light  Works,  Sculcoates-lane 
'Porntion.  Mr.  A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer, 

;h  A  Jones,  Ltd.,  Manchesterf. .  £213  17  5 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  a  relief  sewer 
from  Cornwall-road,  Notting-hill,  to  Upper  Addison- 
eardetis.  Kensington  for  the  r.nnH-n  <-> _ 


S.  Pearson  A 
Son,  Ltd. 

£51,061 

4 

3! 

Muirhead, 

R.  McAlpine 
A  Sons. . 

41,771 

19 

0 

Matthews 

R.  Neal, 
Ltd . 

41,000 

0 

0 

ACo.,Ltd. 
W.  Ken- 

E.  Rogers  A 
Co . 

39,650 

0 

0 

nedy.Ltd. 
Johnson  A 

P  e  t  h  i  c  k 
Bros.  . . 

39,642 

0 

0 

Langley 

J.  Watt  . . 

39,452  16 

5 

W.  Scott  A 
Middle- 
ton,  Ltd. 

39,108 

7 

10 

J.  Moore  . . 
J.  Smith  A 

Bentley  A 
Lock. . . . 

37,848 

4 

7 

A.  Wood- 

J.  Dickson 

37,373 

4 

4 

C.  Ford  . . 

36,852 

0 

0 

J.  B.  Squire 
A  Co ... . 

36,498 

13 

2 

den-town* 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  repairs,  and  painting  to 
Medical  Superintendent's  house  at  North-Western  Fever 
Hospital,  Lawn-road,  Hampstead,  N.W.,  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Eugincer-iu- 
Chief  :— 

S.  Gorer  A  Son  . .  £883  15  |  Vigor  A  Co . £596  10 

W.  D.  Hodges  A  ,  F.  W.  Harris  A 

Co.,  Ltd .  823  0  Co.,  Ltd .  565  <> 

E.  Proctor  A  Son  800  0  T.  Cole  .  48 1  IS 

F.  G.  Hawkins  ..  712  0  I  Cruse  A  Baldwin  447  U 

Hack  worth  A  J.  J.  Richards,  3, 

Wood .  696  Oj  St.  David's- 

Marchant  A  Hirst  647  0  street,  Borough, 

J.  Johnson .  605  0'  S.E.*  .  374  0 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 
Islington,  N.,  Duncombe-road  ( Partitions ,  etc.). 


C.  Dearing  A  Son  . .  £280 

M.  Pearson  .  270 

McCormick  A  Sons . .  260 

Thompson  A  Beve¬ 
ridge  .  243 

Islington,  E.,  Blackstock-road  ( Heating  Apparatus). 


£238 


Marchant  A  Hirst  . 
Stevens  Bros.,  1a, 
Yonge-park,  Seven 
8isters-road*  ....  234 


33.787  4 


32,261  14  6 


J.  Wontner  -  Smith, 

Gray,  A  Co .  £366 

C.  Kite  A  Co .  345 

Lancashire  HeatingCo.  340 

Bates  A  Sons  .  319 

Brightside  Foundry  A 
Engineering  Co., 

Ltd .  315 


J.  Richmond  A  Co., 

Ltd .  £314 

G.  A  E.  Bradley. .  . .  299 

J.  Defries  A  Sons, 

Ltd.,  147,  Hounds- 
ditch*  .  289 


NUNEATON. — For  Nuneaton  Wesleyan  Reform 
Church.  Messrs.  George  Baines  A  R.  Palmer  Baines, 
architects,  5,  Clcment's-inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  :— 
Est.  A.  Tfefc.  n  Total. 

Coulson  A 


was  £37,083  14s  Id,] 


Lofts . 

£1,380 

0 

0 

.  £23 

0 

0 

A.  Bedingham 

1,087 

15 

9 

.  20 

T.  Smith  .... 

1,053 

9 

10 

_ 

9 

T.  Wincott  . . 

1.004 

5 

0 

T.  Smith .... 

1,010 

0 

0 

.  20 

0 

W.  Wright  . . 
G.  R.  Pike, 
Lyndhurst, 
Bed  worth, 

990 

6 

10 

.  20 

.  1,010 

6 

10 

Nuneaton*. 

999 

12 

6 

.  10 

.  1,009 

12 

e 
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OSSETT. — Accepted  for  stable  and  mistal  in  Wesley- 
6treet,  Ossett,  for  Mrs.  Steele,  of  Kettering.  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Marriott,  Son,  &  Shaw,  architects,  Church-street- 
chambers,  Dewsbury: — 


WINCANTON  (Somersetshire). — For  the  construction 
of  sewage  disposal  works,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  engineer,  28,  Baldwin- 
street,  Bristol : — 


J.  &  G.  Hutchin-  I  W.  H.  Thomp¬ 
son  .  £180  12  7  son  .  £64  0  0 

F.  W.  Brooke..  98  10  0  H.  Watson _  13  10  0 

|  Anty  &  Rylands  8  5  6 


PONTNEWYDD. — For  proposed  houses  at  Tynewydd 
Farm,  Pontnewydd,  Mon.,  for  Messrs  The  Park  View 
Building  Club.  Messrs.  Swalwell  &  Havard,  architects 


and  surveyors,  Newport,  Mi 
Jerrett  & 

Fisher _ £5,596  0  0 

J.  Jenkins  . .  5,525  0  0 

C.  H.  Reed  . .  5,400  0  0 

W.  A.  Linton  5,280  0  0 
J.  Charles  . .  5,264  17  9 

J.  Linton  & 

Co.,  Ltd.  . .  5,150  0  0 


C.  Shopland..  £4,970  0  0 
Poulton  & 

Whiting  ..  4,720  0  0 

W.  Clements 

&  Co .  4,600  0  0 

,T.  Hooper  . .  4,179  0  O 

J.  Dean  &  Son  3,127  11  0 


RICHMOND. — For  enlargement  of  head  post  office : — 
Credit  Old 
Materials. 


J.  W.  Brooking  . 

£4,997 

0 

0 

...  £20 

0 

0 

A.  H.  Everitt  . 

4,856 

10 

0 

...  30 

0 

A.  E.  Townsend  . 

4,838 

0 

0 

...  20 

0 

0 

Speechlev  *  Smith  .... 

4.670 

0 

0 

...  10 

0 

0 

Chambers  Bros . 

4,512 

16 

...  57 

16 

General  Builders,  Ltd. 

4,407 

0 

0 

...  50 

0 

0 

Eldridge  &  Son  . 

4,365 

0 

0 

...  20 

0 

0 

T.  Bendon  . 

4.359 

0 

0 

...  52 

0 

Banyard  *  Son  . 

4,335 

0 

0 

...  40 

0 

0 

T.  J.  Messom  &  Sons  . . 

4,327 

0 

0 

...  50 

0 

0 

J.  Dorev  *  Co..  Ltd.  . . 

4,320 

0 

0 

.  .  . .  50 

0 

0 

W.  H.  Lordon  &  Son  . . 

4,265 

0 

0 

S.  N.  Sonic  *  Son  .... 

4.163 

0 

0 

...  40 

0 

0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .... 

4,136 

0 

0 

...  30 

0 

0 

E.  Dean  &  Co . 

4,040 

RHDDINGTON  (Notts.).  — For  the  rebuilding  of 
the  White  Horse  Inn.  for  Messri.  The  Homo  Brewery 
Co..  Ltd.  Mr.  Fred  C.  Martin,  architect,  Angel-row, 
Nottingham  : — 


J.  II.  Vickers..  £1,265  0  0 

H.  Parr .  1,241  2  1 

C.  Wooll  _  1,231  0  0 

W.Maule&Co.  1,218  5  0 
F.  Messom  . .  1 ,200  0  0 


A.  B.  Clarke  .  .  £1,186  0  0 
T.  H.  Harper. .  1,157  0  0 

E.  Morris,  Day- 
brook*  _  1,141  0  0 


SALISBURY. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
laundry,  and  for  building  a  lavatory  and  bathroom  to 
children's  block,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  J.  Harding 
&  Son,  architects,  68,  High-street.,  Salisbury: — 


Webb  &  Co.  .  .  £487  0  0 
Bailey  &  Marlow  465  10  0 
E.  Pearce*  Sons  428  0  0 
Wort  &  Way. .  412  14  1 

P.  Tryhoru  & 

Son .  398  0  0 


W.  Roles  &  Son  £398  0  0 
C.  Mitchell, 
Downton, 

Salisbury*  . .  359  0  0 


STAFFORD.— For  erecting  new  County  Education 
Offices,  Stafford  : — 

G.  H.  Marshall  ....  £5,595  I  Tomkinson  & 

T.  Godwin .  5.389  Bettellev  .  £4,987 

T.  Lowe  &  Sons  .  .  5.299  K.  Whittingham  . .  4,936 
Ward  &  Godbchere  5,277  1  Espley  &  Sons*  . .  4,849 


TODMORDEN. — For  sewerage  works  (Contract.  No.  1, 
tanks  and  bacteria  beds  ;  Contract  No.  2,  pumping 
station,  etc.),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Heap, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Todmorden:  — 

B.  Sumb,  Todmorden* .  £19,861  4  7 


F.  Banfield  . .  £3,693  10  2  Wright  &  Son  £3,000  0  0 


Grounds*  S.  Wood  ....  2,877  10  0 

Newton  . .  3,585  OOiW.  Clark  & 

D.  B.  Dren-  j  Son  .  2,705  12  6 

thorn  ....  3,296  14  0  J.  *  T.  Binns, 

Bird  &  Pip-  !  10,  Lang- 

pard .  3,180  0  0  ham  -  road, 

Lloyd  &  Son  3,084  3  4  Knowle, 

W.  Coulin  &  1  Bristol*  . .  2,687  4  4 

Son  .  3,082  0  0  I 


WOOD  GREEN. — For  constructing  a  light  railway 
along  Station-road  and  Buckingham-road,  for  the  Light 
Railways  Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam,  County  Engineer,  Guildhall, 
Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

Railway  No.  3.  Order  1903.  Slalion-road,  Wood  Green. 


Railroad  &  Tramway  Cons.,  Co . £24,496  9  5 

Sir  W.  Pearson  .  21,965  17  5 

Nowell  &  Co .  19,721  14  7 

G.  Law .  19,275  0  0 

W.  Manders .  18.572  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros .  18.354  0  0 

,T.  A.  Ewart .  18,339  12  7 

Muirhead,  Greig,  &  Matthews .  18,217  13  9 

T.  Adams .  17,675  18  0 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co .  17,368  0  0 

Dick  Kerr  &  Co.  . .  17,266  15  4 

C.  Ford,  1,  Station-lfuildings,  Willos- 
den  Junction,  N.W.* .  17,266  0  0 


YIEWSLEY  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
school  to  accommodate  360  infants,  for  the  Middlesex 
County  Council.  Mr.  H.  G.  Crothall,  Surveyor  of 
School  Buildings,  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. : 


Minter  .  £4. 

Godson  &  Son _  4,163 

Patman  &  Fothcr- 

ingham .  4,153 

Goddard  &  Son  . .  4,099 

Blackburn .  3,995 

Kingcrlee  &  Son  . .  3,870 


Kearley 

Heath  . 

Dorey  . 

Brown  . 

Knight  &  Son 
A.  *  B.  Hanson- 


£3,782 

3,765 

3,625 

3,625 

3,585 

3,531 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  Ac.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal,  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRM 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINE 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterp 
and  Preserving  Building  Materi 

HAM  HILL  STONE 
DOULTING  STONE 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  1 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  O. 

Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under- 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Willia 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metal 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  C 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  1 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  ’ 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  1 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  I 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridg 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PKOCE: 
4  &  5,  East  Harding-street,  t 
Fetter-lai; 

QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRc 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^ 
urrmim  p  ©fill/ PRINCES  8TRE; 
ntlUnlRfl  filOUni  32.CLKMENTS  K 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  i 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-1 

JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  I 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

Estimates  COLNE  BANK  W / 

on  Application.  COLCHE 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur, Ct( 

ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Cd 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  other 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  abov) 


THE 


FrenchAsolialti 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office.  —  Harwich  Hoad ,  KENSINGTON!. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

£ STIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OF 
ROAD  MAKING. 


IRON  FIRE  ESCAPE  & 
SPIRAL  STAIRS. 

COALBROOKDALE  Co.,  Ltd., 

141,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  r, 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  ini] 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  CompL 

5,  LAURENCE  P0UNTNEY1 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS 


F.  BRABY  4  CO.,  ua- 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATi 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E:i 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

HAVELOCK  WORKS,  LITHERLAND,  47  and  49,  ST,  EN0CH-SQUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  C0P0NAT 
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Experimental  Bacterial  Treatment  of 
London  Sewage. 

have  at  various 
times  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Reports 
issued  by  the 
London  County 
Council -on  the  bac¬ 
terial  treatment  ol' 
London  sewage, 
and  as  these  Reports 
3  now  been  collected  and  published — 
somewhat  abridged  form,  be  it  said — 
ne  volume,  it  may  be  useful  to  sum- 
ise  the  results  obtained  during  the  long 
?s  of  experiments  from  1892  to  the 
;ent  time.  The  first  experiments  were 
menced  in  May,  1892,  under  the  direc- 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin,  but  since  1898 
work  has  been  continued  by  Professor 
ik  Clowes,  with  whom  Dr.  A.  C. 
ston  has  been  associated  in  the 
ieriological  investigations, 
rom  May  to  August,  1892,  exper¬ 
ts  were  made  with  different  kinds  of 
erial  for  use  in  contact-beds,  but  as 
e  experiments  are  now  somewhat  out 
ate,  we  need  only  say  that  Lowestoft 
gle  of  the  size  of  peas  yielded  the 
test  degree  of  purification ;  coke- 
ze.  however,  proved  fairly  efficient, 
as  it  is  a  cheap  material,  it  was 
jted  for  the  experiments  on  a  larger 

1 1893  a  large  coke-bed  (known  as  “the 
acre  bed,”  although  its  actual  area 
^067  sq.  yds.)  was  started,  and  has 
l  in  use  ever  since  with  but  little 
rmission ;  in  1898,  however,  its  depth 


was  increased  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  The  first 
experiments  on  the  bed  3  ft.  deep  were, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  rate  at  which  the  bed  could 
deal  with  the  effluent  frorp  the  chemical 
precipitation-tanks.  The  rate  rapidly 
fell  from  nearly  a  million  gallons  daily 
to  one-fourth  of  this  quantity  ;  alter  the 
sixth  week  the  effluent  was  putrid,  and  at 
the  end  of  twelve  weeks  the  bed  was 
“  quite  useless,  being  putrid  throughout.” 
After  a  rest  of  three  and  a  half  months, 
which  sufficed  to  bring  it  again  into 
working  condition,  the  bed  was  tested 
in  a  more  reasonable  manner,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  purification  of 
70  to  80  per  cent,  on  500,000  gallons  of 
tank  effluent  per  day.  Towards  the  end 
of  1894,  the  periods  of  rest  on  the  six 
working  days  were  shortened,  -and  work 
was  suspended  from  10  p.m.  on  Saturdays 
to  6  a.m.  on  Mondays.  The  bed  was  filled 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  allowed  to  stand 
full  for  one  hour,  and  then  quickly 
emptied.  During  a  period  of  eight  weeks 
the  bed  treated  l£th  million  gallons  on 
each  working  day,  and  effected  an  average 
purification  of  78  per  cent. 

In  1897  experiments  were  made  with 
sewage  “  which  had  undergone  previous 
settlement  without  the  aid  of  chemicals,” 
and  a  purification  of  81 '5  per  cent,  was 
obtained.  The  coke  used  in  this  bed  was 
not  sifted,  and  after  the  depth  had  been 
increased  to  6  ft.,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  lower  or  original  portion  had  become 
very  much  consolidated.  The  deduction 
is  that  unsifted  coke  is  quite  unsuitable: 
All  the  fine  particles  ought  to  be  removed 
by  screening,  and  in  addition  to  the 


screening  it  is,  we  may  add,  a  good  plan 
to  wash  the  selected  particles  thoroughly, 
so  that  all  the  fine  dust  adhering  to  them 
is  eliminated; 

The  next  scries  of  experiments  was  on 
a  smaller  scale,  and  was  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Crude  sewage  was  passed 
successively  through  an  upper  primary 
and  a  lower  secondary  bed.  each  of 
which  was  6  ft.  deep.  Two  pairs  of  beds 
were  constructed,  one  pair  being  filled 
with  Kentish  ragstone  and  the  other 
with  coke.  In  each  pair  the  material 
in  the  upper  bed  was  passed  by  a  4 -in: 
mesh  and  rejected  by  a  £-in:  mesh, 
and  that  in  the  lower  bed  was  jjassed  by 
a  4-in.  mesh  and  rejected  by  a  -L-in.  mesh: 
The  ragstone,  did  not  give  as  good  results 
as  the  coke,  and  in  both  cases  the  degree 
of  purification  was  unsatisfactory — 49 
per  cent,  for  the  ragstone  and  63  per  cent, 
for  the  coke.  In  another  series  of 
experiments  on  similar  lines  the  depth  of 
the  beds  was  increased  to  about  9  ft.  9  in., 
but  in  one  pair  the  primary  and  secondary 
beds  were  filled  with  coarse  material, 
and  in  the  other  pair  the  primary  bed 
was  coarse  and  the  secondary  fine.  Coke 
was  used  throughout — that  in  the  three 
coarse  beds  having  passed  a  2-in.  and  been 
retained  by  a  |-in.  mesh,  and  that  in 
the  fine  bed  having  passed  a  £-in.  and 
been  retained  by  a  Tyin.  mesh.  The 
pair  with  the  coarse  and  fine  beds  gave 
much  better  results  than  the  other  pair 
(76  per  cent,  purification  against  63), 
but  all  the  beds  were  gradually  being 
choked  by  the  solid  matters  in  the 
sewage,  and  in  November,  1900,  a  new 
series  of  experiments  was  started.  The 
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same  tanks  were  used  again,  but  the  coke 
was  removed  from  the  upper  tanks, 
and  the  crude  sewage  was  allowed  to 
settle  in  these  before  being  passed  on 
to  the  lower  beds,  which  were  as  de¬ 
scribed  above,  but  with  the  depth  of  the 
coke  reduced  to  6  ft.  The  settlement 
of  the  sewage  was  beneficial,  but  was 
not  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  much  septic  action  to  take  place, 
and  the  purification  effected  by  the  tank 
and  coarse  bed  was  only  51  per  cent., 
and  by  the  tank  and  fine  bed  60  per  cent. 

All  the  experiments  recorded  above 
were  carried  out  at  the  Northern  Out¬ 
fall  Works,  but  in  1898  experimental 
work  on  somewhat  similar  lines  was 
begun  at  the  Southern  Outfall  Works, 
Crossness.  Three  tanks,  each  of  which 
had  an  area  of  about  27  sq.  yds.,  were 
used.  In  the  first  series,  one  of  the  tanks 
was  filled  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  with  coke  of 
uniform  size  (each  piece  about  as  large 
as  a  walnut),  and  effected  an  average 
purification  of  52  -2  per  cent,  when  fed 
with  crude  sewage  twice  daily,  the  tank 
standing  full  for  three  hours.  The  other 
tanks  were  filled  to  a  depth  of  6  ft. 
with  similar  coke,  and  were  arranged  as 
primary  and  secondary  beds,  the  crude 
sewage  being  treated  by  contact  in  the 
primary  bed,  and  the  effluent  from  this 
being  similarly  treated  in  the  secondary 
bed.  The  percentage  purification  effected 
by  the  double  contact  was  68 -4.  Better 
results  would  probably  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  if  finer  coke  had  been  used  in  the 
secondary  bed.  Incidentally  this  series 
showed  that  contact  beds  must  be  treated 
with  small  doses  of  sewage  until  they 
have  matured  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
normal  quantity  to  be  applied  ;  otherwise 
the  beds  and  effluent  will  become  putrid, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  beds  will  be 
seriously  reduced  by  accumulations  of 
sludge. 

Iu  1899  the  depth  of  one  of  the  beds 
was  increased  to  13  ft.,  and  was  filled 
with  crude  unsettled  sewage — once  a  day 
from  February  27  to  March  25,  and 
generally  twice  a  day  from  March  27  to 
October  9,  except  Sundays.  The  capa¬ 
city  rapidly  diminished  from  41  per  cent, 
of  the  capacity  of  the  empty  tank  on 
March  9,  to  34  per  cent,  on  June  8,  and 
28  per  cent,  on  October  10,  and  the 
purification  fell  from  an  average  of  53 -3 
per  cent,  for  the  first  period  to  an  average 
of  47 ‘2  for  the  second.  These  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  led  to  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  sewage  was  “  very 
roughly  ”  settled  in  a  wooden  tank  before 
being  passed  into  the  bed.  From  October 
13  to  December  22,  1899,  the  bed  was 
filled  twice  a  day,  and  from  January  12 
(when  the  capacity  was  Only  31  per  cent, 
of  the  capacity  of  the  empty  tank)  to 
April  5,  1900,  three  times  a  day.  The 
purification  was  57 ‘8  per  cent,  for  the 
first  period,  and  52*2  for  the  second. 
The  rough  settlement  of  the  sewage 
allowed  the  bed  to  treat  a  larger  quantity 
than  when  the  sewage  was  applied 
without  sedimentation,  and  the  degree 
of  purification  was  also  higher.  A  third 
series,  in  which  the  sedimentation  was 
more  thorough,  did  not  produce  a  better 
effluent,  but  this  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  bed  was  filled  four  times  a 
day  (except  Saturdays  and  Sundays). 
The  process  of  sedimentation  was  carried 
out  in  a  tank,  the  passage  of  the  sewage 


through  the  tank  occupying  about  five 
hours.  The  purification  was  55  ‘1  per 
cent.  The  air  in  the  empty  bed  was 
tested,  and  the  results  showed  that, 
“  even  in  the  case  of  the  deep  13-ft.  bed, 
the  air  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  was  not 
seriously  deficient  in  oxygen.” 

Another  interesting  experiment  with 
rapidly-sedimented  sewage  was  also  made. 
The  whole  of  the  sewage  arriving  at  the 
Southern  Outfall,  during  a  period  of 
three  weeks  (December  24,  1899,  to 
January  13,  1900),  was  passed  into 
settling  channels  581  ft.  long,  along  which 
the  sewage  flowed  at  an  average  rate  of 
7-4  ft.  per  miuute  ;  a  portion  of  the  sewage 
thus  rapidly  sedimented  was  then  treated 
in  a  small  coke-bed  contained  in  a  tank 
which  had  a  capacity  of  280  gallons.  The 
bed  was  filled  three  times  a  day,  and  the 
liquid  capacity  did  not  diminish  during 
the  progress  of  the  tests.  The  average 
purification  effected  by  the  whole  process 
was  58  *7  per  cent. 

All  the  experiments  described  above 
were  carried  out  with  contact-beds,  but 
from  November  7,  1899,  to  May  26,  1900, 
one  of  the  old  coke-beds,  4  ft.  deep, 
was  used  as  a  continuous  filter  for  the 
treatment  of  settled  sewage.  “Various 
methods  of  continuously  feeding  the  bed  ” 
were  adopted,  but  no  details  are  given. 
The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
the  quantity  treated  was  not  as  great 
as  by  the  intermittent  system. 

The  last  series  of  experiments  at 
Crossness  was  begun  on  November  1 , 
1900,  and  differed  from  the  others 
principally  in  the  length  of  time  allowed 
for  the  settlement  of  the  sewage.  One 
of  the  three  brick  tanks  was  used  as  a 
septic  tank,  through  which  the  crude- 
sewage  was  passed,  each  portion  being 
about  six  hours  in  the  tank.  A  certain 
amount  of  septic  action  took  place, 
and  the  effluent  was  then  treated  in  one 
of  two  contact-beds  6  ft.  deep.  The 
capacity  of  one  of  the  beds  was  measured 
at  intervals,  and  decreased  gradually 
from  32 -2  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  the 
empty  bed  on  October  8,  1900,  to  23 -3 
per  cent,  on  January  21,  1901,  the  bed 
during  this  period  having  received  four 
fillings  a  day  (except  on  Sundays)  ;  on 
March  7,  after  a  rest  of  seven  weeks,  the 
capacity  had  increased  to  28 -9  per  cent., 
but  on  October  5,  after  receiving  an 
average  of  two  and  a  half  fillings  a  day,  it 
had  decreased  again  to  24 -2  per  cent. 
The  average  purification  was  only  about 
54  per  cent. 

Among  the  conclusions  based  on  the 
various  experiments,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : — That  by  suitable  sedi¬ 
mentation  raw  sewage  is  deprived  of 
matter  which  would  choke  the  coke-beds, 
and  the  sludge  which  is  deposited  is 
reduced  in  amount  by  bacterial  action 
to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  that  the 
capacity  of  a  coke-bed  fed  with  settled 
sewage  “  fluctuates  slightly,  but  under¬ 
goes  no  permanent  reduction  ”  ;  that  the 
bacterial  effluent  from  coke-beds  fed  with 
settled  sewage  “  does  not  undergo  offen¬ 
sive  putrefaction  at  all,  even  in  summer 
weather  ”  ;  and  that  the  use  of  chemicals 
is  “  quite  unnecessary  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  ”  when  bacterial  treatment 
is  adopted.  We  have  our  doubts  whether 
these  conclusions  can  legitimately  be 
drawn  from  the  experiments  at  Barking 
and  Crossness ;  experiments  elsewhere 


appear  to  us  to  have  had  some  influli 
on  the  judgment  of  Professor  Clowi 

We  cannot  pause  to  consider  t 
section  of  the  Report  which  deals  | 
the  methods  employed  in  making! 
chemical  examinations  of  the  sewage! 
effluents,  and  must  only  briefly  indt 
the  suggested  method  of  dealing  ;| 
London  sewage — namely,  first,  a  1 
liminary  screening  to  get  rid  of  c<| 
matters  only ;  seco?id,  settlement! 
detritus-chambers  in  which  suspei 
mineral  matter  would  be  deposii 
third,  incipient  septic  treatment  in  ti 
or  channels  for  about  six  hours  ;  fo I 
aeration  of  the  septic  effluent,  vl 
“  may  be  effected  by  allowing  the  1:1 
to  fall  through  a  perforated  tray,  so  I 
break  it  up  into  separate  streams  ”  ;  J 
fifth,  bacterial  treatment  in  contact-':! 

Division  II.  of  the  Report  is  by|i 
Houston,  and  deals  with  the  bacte:jj 
gical  part  of  the  question,  as  distinguj 
from  the  chemical,  which  was  disci! 
by  Professor  Clowes  in  Division  I.  ! 
cannot  review  Dr.  Houston’s  elabl 
report  in  detail,  but  may  repeat! 
statement  that  (in  view  of  the  rel 
obtained  from  his  tests)  “  until  rell 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  forthcorl 
the  effluents  from  the  bacteria  beds  j 
to  be  regarded  as  hardly ,  if  at  all,  I 
safe  in  their  'possible  relation  to  d, I 
than  the  raw  sewage  before  trcatnl 
The  italics  are  Dr.  Houston’s,  but! 
well  to  draw  attention  to  a  new  H 
note,  in  which  he  says  that  in  his  rJ 
he  has  confined  his  remarks  “  tea 
results  obtained  with  contact-bed! 
Barking  and  Crossness,  and  [has]  | 
trasted  these  results,  not  with  * 
bacterial  processes,  but  with  the  re 
obtained  from  the  existing  chemical  t 
ment  at  the  Outfall  Works.”  Am 
effluent  after  chemical  treatmer 
“  seemingly  worse  bacteriologicallv  J 
the  effluent  from  the  bacteria  bcdsll 
much  more  impure  chemically,  I 
inference  is  that  the  bacteria  bed  f| 
ment  is  to  be  preferred.”  Dr.  Ho  (| 
therefore  agrees  with  Professor  Clow! 
recommending  the  gradual  adopticJ 
the  bacterial  system  for  the  purifieijj 
of  London  sewage. 

The  third  division  of  the  volumeJ 
tains  tabulated  information  as  tt! 
bacterial  treatment  of  sewage,  e  f 
experimentally  or  otherwise,  at  diffl 
provincial  centres,  and  eight  short  pi 
on  the  number  of  bacteria  preseiM 
sewage  and  effluents,  and  on  other?! 
nate  subjects,  are  given  in  an  appeil 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  intererl 
but  will  not  be  as  generally  useful  £ 
reports  issued  by  some  of  the  1 
provincial  towns,  such  as  Manchl 
The  London  experiments  were  cs 
out  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertat 
whether  bacterial  treatment  would  j 
the  sewage  to  a  degree  sufficient 
prevent  nuisance  or  danger  arising  2 
the  discharge  of  the  effluent  inti 
estuary  of  the  Thames.  No  systen 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  > 
degree  of  purification  required  in 
case  of  inland  towns.  Some  oi 
experimental  tanks  and  beds  were  i 
makeshift  character.  Whether  thin 
due  to  parsimony  on  the  part  0  1 
Council  or  to  the  lack  of  an  e 
engineer’s  advice  we  do  not  know,  In 
any  case  it  renders  the  experimen 
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3s  value.  The  tests  of  continuous 
ters  appear  to  have  been  entirely  in- 
lequate,  and  the  results  differ  so  much 
Dm  those  obtained  in  other  towns  that 
}  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  methods 
.opted  for  feeding  the  beds  were 
iective.  It  is  certainly  strange  that 
is  series  of  tests  was  concluded  in  May, 
00,  and  that  no  attempt  has  been 
ide  to  test  any  of  the  apparatus 
signed  during  the  last  four  years.  We 
?  not  by  any  means  convinced  that  the 
periments  as  a  whole  are  worthy  of  the 
portance  and  magnitude  of  the  problem 
be  solved.  No  great  harm  will  be 
nc  if  bacterial  treatment  on  the  lines 
ggestcd  in  the  Report  is  adopted 
datively  for  some  portion  of  the 
vage,but,  at  the  same  time,  theexperi- 
mt.fi  ought  to  be  continued,  and  au 
?ineer  may,  with  advantage,  be  ap- 
nted  to  work  in  ron junction  with  the 
must  and  bacteriologist. 

- »4  • - 

THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

IgfllHE  New  Gallery  is  at  present 
I  m  occupied  by  the  fourteenth 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
rtrait  Painters.  We  have  never  been 
e  to  understand  exactly  what  is  the 
cial  object  of  this  Society,  unless  to 
1  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of 
Straits  which  may  not  easily  find  room 
general  exhibitions.  It  does  not 
fecial  ly  represent  the  highest  achieve- 
nt  in  portrait  painting,  and  eer¬ 
ily  does  not  represent  any  guiding 
iciple  in  the  art;  in  fact  (and  this  is 
haps  one  of  its  sources  of  interest)  it 
tier  serves  to  show  how  exceedingly 
ious  are  the  methods  which  may  be 
ployed  and  the  aims  which  may  be 
strated  in  portrait  painting,  from  the 
trait  which  is  simply  and  obviously 
'likeness,”  to  that  which  is  just  as 
iously  (in  the  artist’s  mind)  an 
asion  for  a  study  in  colour  or  in  the 
ails  of  costume.  Portraiture  is 
able,  no  doubt,  of  being  regarded 
n  all  these  points  of  view  ;  the  highest 
lg  that  in  which  the  portrait  gives 
’e  than  the  outward  semblance — 
veys  a  suggestion  of  the  mind  and 
racter  of  the  sitter,  combined  with  a 
pictorial  effect ;  but  such  portraits 
among  the.  rare  productions  of  the 
itest  painters. 

'he  special  feature  of  the  exhibition 
sists  in  some  examples  of  the  works  of 
late  Herr  Lenbach.  These  cer- 
ly  come  under  the  head  of  portraits 
cli  are  of  intellectual  interest  as 
ressions  of  character ;  and  they  have 
’eover  most  distinct  and  remarkable 
lities  of  style  and  execution,  espe- 
!y  in  the  painting  of  the  faces,  in 
3h  modelling  and  expression  seem  to 
produced  by  a  kind  of  suggestion  of 
brush  rather  than  by  any  attempt  at 
istic  execution.  The  most  remark- 
)  of  (  hem  in  this  respect  is  the  portrait 
loltke,  in  which  the  head  is  a  master- 
e  of  characterisation.  From  the  two 
raits  of  Bismarck,  one  of  them  (that 
lismarck  en  retraite,  his  hands  leaning 
the  top  of  his  stick)  well  known 
ugh  engravings,  one  may  judge  that 
bach,  like  some  other  great  portrait- 
iters,  was  a  shrewd  critic  of  his 
?rs,$  and  chose  to  convey  his  own 
ression  of  their  character  ;  perhaps  to 


a  .greater  extent  than  the  sitters  some¬ 
times  realised,  or  would  have  approved 
if  they  had.  In  the  two  portraits  of 
Bismarck  he  certainly,  so  to  speak,  sits 
in  judgment  on  the  great  Chancellor ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conclude, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  paintings,  that 
he  had  more  admiration  for  Moltke  than 
for  Bismarck.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
feeling  for  colour  is  not  unexceptionable. 
“Miss  Peck  and  her  Cat”  (28)  is  a  most 
remarkable  picture  in  its  way,  the  cat 
especially  being  a  tour  de  force  of  brilliant 
execution  (reminding  one  of  Millais’ 
rabbit  in  a  well-known  girl’s  portrait) ; 
but  the  colour  is  yellow  and  unpleasing. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
Lenbach’s  the  portraits  of  another 
foreign  artist,  M.  Gabriel  Nicolet.  No 
contrast  could  be  greater.  The  French¬ 
man’s  portraits  have  not  the  intellectual 
force  and  interest  of  Lenbach’s ;  but 
they  are  examples  of  a  style  which  is 
highly  finished  and  consistent  in  every 
part,  yet  totally  without  hardness  or 
mere  prpsaic  realism.  They  are  not 
the  class  of  what  we  call  “  costume 
portraits  ”  (of  which  there  are  examples 
in  the  gallery),  in  which  the  painting  of 
the  dress  and  accessories  is  the  main 
interest,  and  apparently  the  main  effort 
of  the  painter,  and  the  face  is  of  quite 
secondary  value.  M.  Nicolet  finishes 
every  detail,  but  it  is  detail  subordinated 
to  the  total  effect,  and  every  part  treated 
in  relation  to  that,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
expended  over  the  features  and  hands. 
These  are  not,  it  is  true,  what  can  be 
called  powerful  portraits ;  one  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  impression  of  a  certain 
“  prettiness  ”  of  effect  in  them  ;  but 
they  are  very  consistent  and  highly 
finished  works  of  art ;  none  more  so  in 
the  gallery. 

The  Society  seem  to  have  been  obliged 
to  depend  somewhat  on  loans  of  old 
pictures ;  Burne-Jones’  portrait  of  a 
little  boy,  “  Philip  Comyns  Carr  ”  (6) 
is  an  old  friend,  as  well  as  some  others. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  new 
pictures — or  what  we  take  to  be  such — 
are  Mr.  W.  Strang’s  “  Portrait  Study  ” 
(21)  —  apparently  the  head  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  though  not  so  stated — 
and  Mr.  Austen  Brown’s  “A  Musician” 
(34),  really  a  study  in  colour,  and  a 
very  interesting  one,  but  the  interest 
is  certainly  not  in  the  head,  which  is 
a  weak  one  and  weakly  treated.  Mr. 
Richard  Jack’s  “  Woman  in  White  ” 
(33)  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  studies 
of  effect,  in  this  case  not  of  colour  but 
of  pose  and  composition  of  lines ;  a 
woman  seated  and  nearly  turned  away 
from  the  spectator ;  a  fine  piece  of 
drawing.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher’s  portrait 
(38)  of  a  young  girl  in  a  wide-brimmed 
hat  seated  in  front  of  what  may  be  called 
a  Gainsborough  landscape  (indeed  the 
whole  picture  is  a  kind  of  reminiscence 
of  Gainsborough)  is  very  graceful  as  a 
whole,  but  the  face  rather  flat  and  defi¬ 
cient  in  modelling.  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts’s 
large  full-length  portraits  of  ladies  are 
obviously  and  intentionally  revivals  of 
the  old  school  of  rather  theatrical  pose 
in  the  portraits  of  ladies,  and  for  the 
present  day  have  an  air  of  unreality 
and  affectation.  Among  others  to  be 
named  are  Mr.  Collier’s  of  Sir  Charles 
Strickland  (54),  Mr.  Kennington’s 
“  Miss  Marjorie  Close-Brooks  ”  (72), 


showing  a  charming  head  and  admirable 
drawing  of  arms  and  hands ;  and  a 
curious  specimen  of  a  full-length  portrait 
by  Corot  (114  :  a  very  early  work  f we 
should  imagine),  a  French  lady  in  an 
astounding  dress  of  the  period.  ’  Perhaps 
Corot  is  the  very  last  name  that  would 
occur  to  anyone  on  looking  at  it. 

In  the  Central  Hall  is  a  collection  of 
sculpture — not  portrait  sculpture  except 
in  a  few  instances — among  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  again  Mr.  A.  G.  Walker’s 
beautiful  group  “  Sleep,”  a  nude  woman 
and  her  infant,  this  time  not  with 
a  sofa  in  front  of  it,  as  it  was  placed 
when  exhibited  (or  concealed)  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Derwent  Wood 
exhibits  a  life-size  bronze  of  “  Dante  at 
Ravenna,”  seated,  with  a  symbolical 
group  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  at  his  feet* 
and  a  line  life-size  figure  of  “  Diana,” 
described  as  a  garden  statue  (plaster 
bronzed)  ;  a  nude  Diana,  however,  is  not 
in  accordance,  with  the  traditional  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  goddess  of  the  chase, 
though  we  remember  that  Falguiere  has 
given  a  modern  precedent  for  it.  There 
are  other  interesting  works,  large  and 
small,  among  the  sculpture  collection. 
- - - 

NOTES. 


Three  important  points  are 
Bath  Abbey,  brought  out  in  the  report 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  R.A.,  upon 
the  condition  of  Bath  Abbey  Church.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  during  the  early 
part  of  August  last  the  central  tower 
was  attacked  by  lightning,  and  that 
Mr.  Jackson  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  the  damage  done. 
Fortunately  this  was  far  less  thau  might 
have  been  expected,  being  limited  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  south-east 
pinnacle.  Referring  to  this  portion  of 
his  inquiry,  Mr.  Jackson  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  building  is  entirelv 
without  lightning  protectors,  and  should 
be  provided  with  a  complete  system  of 
points  and  copper  tapes  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  now  submitted  by  him. 
We  are  really  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
authorities  have  been  contented  to  go  on 
for  so  many,  years  without  taking  pre¬ 
cautions  against  lightning  that  are  re¬ 
garded  as  absolutely  essential  by  all 
sensible  men.  The  removal  of  the 
shattered  masonry,  however,  revealed  a 
serious  structural  defect,  for  it  was  found 
that  the  four  pinnacles  of  the  tower 
had  been  bonded  with  iron  clamps, 
which,  being  exposed  to  climatic  in¬ 
fluences,  had  oxidised  so  seriously  that 
in  some  places  the  clamps  had  expanded 
to  double  the  original  thickness,  thereby 
causing  a  corresponding  displacement  of 
the  masonry.  Further  examination  of 
the  building  showed  that  the  north-east 
pinnacle  of  the  choir  was  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous  condition,  the  finial 
having  been  broken  across,  and  the  two 
top  courses  displaced  to  the  extent  of 
1^  in>  on  one  side.  This  investigation 
serves  to  demonstrate  once  more  the 
unsuitability  of  iron  as  a  material  for 
binding  together  stone-work,  especially  in 
exposed  positions.  All  the  pinnacles 
of  the  tower,  and  of  the  choir,  will  now 
have  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
with  slate  dowels  and  copper  rods  in  place 
of  the  iron  clamps  and  ties.  A  second 
structural  defect  discovered  by  Mr. 
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Jackson  relates  to  the  flying  buttresses 
which,  originally  having  no  work  to 
perform,  were  utilised  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
for  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  nave 
vaulting  added  some  thirty  years  ago 
during  the  restoration  of  the  church. 
These  buttresses  are  now  being  over¬ 
powered  by  the  vaulting,  and  the  walls 
are  taking  a  perceptible  outward  in¬ 
clination.  Mr.  Jackson  considers  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  walls  should  be  shored  at 
several  points,  and  that  the  buttresses 
should  be  rebuilt  in  such  manner  as  to 
afford  adequate  resistance.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency,  as 
the  buttresses  have  been  pushed  out  to  a 
distance  of  some  inches  and  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  failure.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  recent  lightning 
stroke  has  turned  out  to  be  a  most 
fortunate  occurrence,  for  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  directing  prominent  attention 
to  three  serious  defects  which,  as  decided 
as  a  public  meeting  held  in  Bath  last 
Friday,  are  to  be  remedied  without 
delay. 

The  Condition  The  Education  Committee  of 

0f  School1317  the  Anglesea  County  Council 
Buildings.  ha8  addressed  a  strong  cir¬ 
cular  to  [the  managers  of  the  “non-pro- 
vided,”  or  voluntary,  schools  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  school  buildings,  calling 
upon  them  to  carry  out  all  “  the  various 
alterations,  improvements,  and  repairs” 
set  out  in  the  report  of  the  County 
Surveyor.  The  County  Council  is  doing 
good  work  in  this  matter,  for  every 
“  voluntary  ”  school  building  should  be  in 
a  proper  state  before  it  becomes  charge¬ 
able  011  the  county  rates.  We  have  no 
concern  with  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Welsh  education  strife,  but,  as  regards 
school  buildings,  the  County  Councils 
appear  to  be  acting  in  a  strictly  legal 
manner,  and  the  managers  of  the 
voluntary  schools  seem,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  shirking  their  legal  obligations.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  a  good 
many  English  County  Councils  who  are 
letting  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools 
escape  their  obligations.  Bad  buildings 
and  insufficient  ventilation  are  hindrances 
to  proper  education  and  conduce  to 
illness  and  epidemics,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  County  Councils 
should  take  care  that  all  school  buildings 
are  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  sanitation. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  dry- 

wS^suppiy.  ness  the  summer  and 

autumn  of  the  present  year, 
considerable  anxiety  has  been  experienced 
bv  the  Manchester  Water  Committee, 
who  have  found  it  necessary  to  restrict 
supplies  for  several  weeks  past  through¬ 
out  the  city  boundaries.  Very  little  water 
io  left  in  the  Longden  Dale  reservoirs 
of  the  old  waterworks  which  are  still 
used  to  supplement  the  Thirlmere  supply. 
When  we  saw  these  reservoirs  two  or 
three  months  ago  the  water  level  was 
very  low,  and  it  has  since  fallen  so  much 
that  the  total  storage  is  barely  sufficient 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
for  eighteen  days.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  much  satisfaction  must  be 
felt  in  that  city  that  the  second  pipe 
line  from  Thirlmere  is  at  last  completed 
and  in  operation.  The  condmt  in 
question  was  designed  to  carry  an  addi¬ 
tional  supply  of  from  ten  to  twelve  million 


gallons  daily.  Its  completion  at  the 
present  time  is  most  opportune,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  Corporation  were  well 
advised  in  commencing  its  construction 
at  a  sufficiently  early  date. 


Defacement  Only  a  few  years  back  the 
of  tho  Victoria  Falls  were  scarcelv 

Victoria  Falls.  ,  i  . 

known,  even  by  name,  to 
the  bulk  of  the  English  people.  To-day 
almost  everyone  has  heard  or  read  of 
them,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  rail¬ 
way  in  June  last  they  have  been  visited 
by  tourists  and  travellers  from  various 
parts  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  America. 
We  need  not  call  to  our  aid  the  charac¬ 
teristic  phraseology  of  the  guide-book 
for  the  purpose  of  reminding  our  readers 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  to  be  found 
at  this  part  of  the  Zambesi  River. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  vicinity  of  the 
falls  affords  a  series  of  pictures,  each 
with  its  peculiar,  charm,  probably 
unrivalled  in  beauty  by  any  others 
in  the  world.  The  advance  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  into  such  a  scene  need  not  be 
regretted  if  the  enterprising  builders  of 
railways,  power  stations,  hotels,  and 
other  structures  can  be  persuaded  to 
keep  the.  evidences  of  their  activity 
somewhat  in  the  background.  The  first 
intrusion  was  the  steel  bridge,  now  well 
1  its  way  towards  completion.  In 
itself  this  structure  mav  constitute  no 


actual  disfigurement,  even  though  it  will 
serve  to  suggest  the.  presence  of  man  in 
a  place  where  Nature  requires  no  arti¬ 
ficial  adornment.  But  the  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  bridge  must  be  particularly 
objectionable,  comprising  as  they  will 
ugly  embankments  of  red  earth,  signal- 
posts,  and  numerous  unsightly  acces¬ 
sories.  Already  a  large  hotel  of  timber 
and  galvanised  iron  has  been  built  close 
to  the  falls,  and  another  of  greater 
dimensions  is  threatened.  What  may 
happen  when  the  utilisation  of  the 
falls  for  power  is  commenced  we  do  not 
venture  to  predict,  but  unless  a  strong 
protest  is  made  by  the  public  against  the 
further  disfigurement  of  a  place  that 
will  in  due  course  become  one  of  great 
resort  by  lovers  of  Nature,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Victoria  Falls  will 
suffer  severely  under  the  ruthless  hands 
of  purely  commercial  pioneers. 


stability  IN  a  PaPer  read  before  the 
of  Retaining  Association  of  Yorkshire 
WaU9'  Students  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  now  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  Professor  Charnock  con¬ 
siders  the  stability  of  retaining  walls  in 
relation  to  the  overturning  action  of 
earth  pressure.  Various  formidable 
mathematical  processes  have  been  devised 
for  dealing  with  this  point,  but  there  are 
only  two  fundamental  theories,  both  of 
them  defective  as  generally  enunciated. 
After  pointing  out  the  limitations  of  these 
two  theories,  due  to  Coulomb  and  Rankine, 
respectively,  the  author  refers  to  a  very 
simple  construction  published  by 
Rebhann,  of  Vienna,  for  determining  the 
position  of  the  plane  of  rupture  for  any 
given  inclination  of  the  back  of  the  wall, 
and  for  any  slope  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  earth  supported.  He  discusses  also 
an  extension  of  this  method,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haseler,  of  Brunswick,  which  has 
been  largely  adopted  on  the  Continent 
with  satisfactory  results.  Some  further 


modifications  are  suggested  by  Prof 
Charnock,  who  gives  full  details  ol 
proposed  method  of  procedure  in 
pamphlet.  Among  modern  reseai 
on  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  € 
pressure,  one  of  the  most  impoi 
mentioned  by  the  author  is  the  s 
of  experiments  conducted  by  Prof 
Donath  in  1891.  These  experim 
which  were  conducted  with  great  care 
accuracy,  serve  to  show  that  Rank 
theory  is  not  applicable  to  the  case 
vertical  wall  with  the  upper  surfai 
the  ground  horizontal,  and  that 
magnitude  of  the  earth  pressure 
calculated  by  Rankine’s  formula, 
least  30  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
pressure,  whereas  Coulomb’s  thcor 
due  recognition  be  made  of  fri< 
between  the  earth  and  the  back  of  the 
gives  a  value  only  about  6  per  cec 
excess  of  the  correct  value.  A  ealeu 
example  in  this  paper  shows  that 
method  advocated  by  the  author  gii 
result  very  nearly  coincident  with; 
afforded  by  actual  experiment,  , 
suggests  its  usefulness  as  a  check  : 
the  empirical  methods  now  gene 
adopted  in  practice. 


Mr.  S.  L.  Pearce, 
electrical  engineer  to  r 
Manchester  Corporation 
presented  a  Report  to  the  Electric  Liglj 
Committee,  which  is  of  more  than  i 
interest.  The  old  arc  lamps  in 
Chester  have  recently  been  replaced 
new  ones,  and  this  has  not  only  impr 
the.  street  lighting,  but  has  effect- 
considerable  reduction  in  the  cu 
consumed.  The  new  lamps  burn 
Ilin  hours  without  requiring  new  car; 
and  it  is  stated  that  they  give  a  i 
and  steady  light.  A  very  exte- 
series  of  tests  was  made  with  a  pop 
street  photometer  at  a  height  of  4  ft.t 
from  the  ground.  The  results  are  j 
in  candle-feet,  a  candle-foot  being 
illumination  produced  by  a  stan 
candle  at  a  distance  of  1  ft.  The  illun 
tion  produced  in  ordinary  street  lig.i 
varies  from  0'03  to  1*5  candlel! 
An  illumination  of  1  candle-foot  is  jl 
and  of  1*5  candle-feet  very  good.  . 
maximum  candle-power  of  a  “ 
ampere”  arc  lamp  was  found  t, 
1,150,  and  of  three  burners  in  a  lai 
using  intensified  gas  525.  It  was  f1 
that  the  mean  illuminating  effect  ij 
duced  by  the  arc  lamps  was  2  03  ca- 
feet,  as  against  a  mean  effect  of' 
produced  by  the  intensified  gas  bun 
The  minimum  illumination  produce 
the  arc  lamps  was  1‘08  cahdle-fec 
against  0*70  for  the  intensified  1 
Interesting  curves  are  given  in  the  Rd 
showing  how  the  illumination  varii 
different  distances  from  the  lamps.  . 
cost  of  1,000  candle-power  for 
hours  is  given  as  18£.  when  intern 
gas  is  used,  and  12 1.  12s.  6d.  when 
electric  arc  is  employed.  The  d 
ciation  in  each  case  is  taken  as  1<! 
cent,  and  the  prices  are  the  actual  c« 
the  Corporation.  Both  the  gas  and 
electricity  are  very  cheap,  the  cost  c 
latter  being  taken  as  0'95d.  per  unit 
seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Pearce’s  fi 
give  a  very  fair  comparison  betwee? 
relative  costs  of  the  two  system 
street-lighting  in  Manchester.  It 
be  remembered,  however,  that  too  ) 
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.nee  must  not  be  placed  on  photo- 
rie  measurements  even  when  only 
;ive  comparisons  are  given,  as  the 
lty  of  the  light  emitted  is  so  different 
he  two  cases.  The  distribution  of 
light,  is  better  in  the  case  of  the 
rie  arc.  The  Report  would  have  been 
more  interesting  if  if,  discussed  the 
ire  merits  oi  arc  lamps  and  Nernst 
*■  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  latter 
s  are  very  suitable  for  outdoor 
nn. 


uton  According  to  an  estimate 
.  ctiurch.  made  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
Reeve,  a  sum  of  6,0007. 
piired  for  a  reparation  of  the  parish 

h.  The  buttresses  of  the.  tower, 
orth  clearstory  wall,  and  the  roofs’ 

speedy  attention.  A  restoration 
e  fabric  was  begun  by  Street  in 
The  Hoo  chapel  on  the  east  side 
e  south  transept  was  renovated  in 
the  east  wall  was  decorated  with 
c  work,  and  a  reredos  iu  mosaic  by 
iti,  representing  the  Last  Supper, 
set  up.  St.  Mary’s,  one  of  the 
t  of  our  country  parish  churches, 
milt  for  the  most  part  during  the 
h  and  XIVth  centuries,  is  cruciform 
in  ;  the  massive  and  lofty  western 
is  constructed  of  Hint,  and  other 
laid  chequer-wise ;  it  has  hexagonal 
J,  with  doubled  buttresses  rising 
'cm  stages  and  enriched  in  their 
parts  with  canopied  niches.  John 
eathampsted,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
the  chancel  temp.  Edward  IV.  ; 
enlock  chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
ancel  is  attributed  to  John,  Lord 
sk,  lord  of  the  manor  temp. 
VI.,  and  contains  the  altar  tomb 
sffigy  of  William  de  Wenlock, 
dary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  rector  of 
Irew’s,  Holborn,  1392.  There  are 
interesting  brasses  of  the  period 
168;  the  font,  stands  within  a 
able  stone  canopy  or  baptistejium, 
Decofated  period,  and  I  he  gift, 

ly,  of  Anne  Bole}  n.  The  canopy,’ 
s  hexagonal  on  plan,  has  on  each 
ies  an  open  arch  surmounted  with 
y  crocketted  gable  Idled  with 
and  ending  in  a  finial.  Between 
les  are  slender  buttresses  merging 
icketted  pinnacles ;  the  groined 
is  embellished  with  allegorical 

i.  The  canopy,  formerly  gilded 

nf. ed,  is  211  ft.'  high,  and  lias  an 
diameter  of  9J  ft.  Whilst 

ries  of  that  kind  are  not.  infrequent 
Continent,  we  believe,  the  only 
ixamples  in  this  country  are  the 
ane  at  Triinch,  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
ruoture,  containing  the  font,  on 
h  side  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
d,  and  there  is  some  doubt 
the  latter  was  originally  intended 
purpose.  The  church  measures 
y  57  It.,  the  transepts  extending 
and  contains  2,500  sittings. 


lane,  and  St.  Michael-le-Querne.  It  was 
built  in  1085  at  a  cost  of  2,3017.  8s.  2d., 
after  a  simple  design  commonly  ascribed 
to  Sir  Christoper  Wren.  The  tower,  of 
brick,  rose  in  three  stages  to  a  height  of 
1 1  ft.  ;  the  body  of  the  church,  measuring 
60  ft.  by  33  ft.,  had  a  plain  flat  ceiling 
slightly  coved  at  the  sides.  The  east  end! 
of  stone,  presented  a  row  of  six  circular- 
headed  windows,  resting  upon  a  lofty 
stylobate,  and  surmounted  with  a  bold 
cornice  and  a  balustrade.  With  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  site  and 
materials  was  built  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  Finsbury- park,  after  Ewan 
Christian’s  designs ;  the  carved  oak- 
pulpit,  also  the  reputed  Work  of  Gibbons, 
was  removed  to  St.  Peter’s,  Fulham! 
The  Mvddelton  family  lived  in  the 
parish  for  a  century  or  longer ;  amongst 
the  many  entries  relating  to  them  in  the 
registers  is  one  of  a  burial—"  1631 
December  10,  Sir  Hugh  Middleton, 
Knight.”  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1622,  was  interred  there  in 
accordance  with  a  direction  in  his  will ; 
he  was  knighted  on  the  opening  of  the  New 
River  at  Islington  in  1613, 


4^3 


two  or  three  of  “  Ranelagh,”  and  two  or 
three  heads  all  entitled  “  Mary,”  but 
uuder  different  numbers. 


a  New  We  con6raJulate  the  Govern- 
Knight.  ment  on  having  at  last  done 
themselves  the  credit  of 


giving  some  recognition  to  an  architect, 
who  has  occupied  for  some  time  what 
may  be  called  an  exceptional  position 
among  contemporary  architects,  in  con¬ 
ferring  a  knighthood  on  Mr.  Webb, 
who  is  henceforth  Sir  Aston  Webb. 
The  honour  is  somewhat  tardy,  but  it  i3 
an  indication  that  the  Government  are 
at  last,  awaking  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  architects  who  are  worth  honours, 
as  well  as  politicians  and  Government 
officials. 


M™8n,.Ag„ewBT,HE  te,nth  an“ua!  exhibition 
Exhibition.  01  pictures  of  the  English 
school,  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s 
gallery,  does  not  include  any  works  so 
remarkable  as  those  we  have  seen  at 
some  previous  exhibitions  there,  but 
there  are  of  course  some  very  good 
pictures.  There  is  Hoppner’s  portrait 
group  of  the  Countess  of  Darnley  and 
her  daughter,  in  a  kind  of  theatrical 
cottager’s  make-up,  but  a  very  fine 
picture  both  in  design  and  colour ; 
Raeburn  s  Miss  Ross  of  Balnagown,  in 
the  grand  ”  pose  which  was  affected 
in  aristocratic  portraiture  of  the  time, 
effective  in  its  way,  though  it  would  be 
laughed  at  now ;  Gainsborough’s  fine 
half-length  portrait  of  Miss  Walpole, 
and  “  A  Mountainous  Landscape  ”  by  the 
same  artist,  in  the  old  school  of  classi¬ 
cal  landscape,  which,  like  the  posed 
portraits,  is  rather  passe  now ;  and  a 
portrait  of  Lady  Milnes  by  Romney 
whirl,  is  more  powerful  and  full  in  colour 
than  Romney’s  usual  style,  and  in  fact 
recalls,  Rubens.  A  “  Wooded  Land¬ 
scape”  by  (Tome  is  interesting  not  so 
much  in  itself  as  in  the  fact  that  it  shows 
us  an  unusual  side  of  Crome.  Among  the 
most,  interesting  things  in  the  gallery 
are  Morland  s  two  well-known  little 
pictures.  “  The  Farmer’s  Visit  ”  anil 
The  Visit  Returned,”  which  seem  to 
bring  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  “  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 


The  Leicester  At  the„  L“oes*er  galleries 
Galleries.  13  &  small  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  La  very,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  which  is  the  exhibition 


ws  Next  week  will  be  offered 
set.  for  sale,  at  the  Mart,  some 
relics  of  the  church,  con- 
the  carved  oak  reredos  or  altar- 
out  21  ft.  by  12  ft.,  attributed 
ig  Gibbons,  some  oak-panelling, 
r  carved  fittings.  The  church 
d  down  in  the  winter  of  1883-4, 
union  of  the  benefice  with  the 
enefice  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster- 


r.A.lOA!  AO  L'AIO  CJVIllUlWUn 
here  ot  his  very  charming  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  carrying  a  great  bunch  of 
hawthorn  blossom,  formerly  exhibited 
®t  the  new  gallery  under  the  title 
“  Spring,”  and  now,  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Luxembourg.  One 
can  readily  understand  that  it  is  a  picture 
that  would  greatly  recommend  itself  to 

contemporary  French  taste  in  art _ 

which  is  saying  much,  but  not  every¬ 
thing.  The  rest  of  the  works  exhibited 
are  small  sketches  and  studies  in  oil, 
many  of  them  very  interesting,  especially 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  commences  with  an  article  on 
Amersham  by  Mr.  W.  Monk  (who  has  lately  gone 
to  live  there),  illustrated  by  many  sketches 
which  are  equally  interesting  for  their  subjects 
and  their  admirable  execution.  The  last  one. 
An  Amersham  Well,”  shows  a  most  pictur¬ 
esque  old  timbered  interior.  Amersham  street, 
with  its  quaint  old  market-house  (of  which 
there  are  separate  sketches),  fills  the  page  over 
the  heading  of  the  article.  A  short  article  on 
Blake  comments  on  the  fact  of  the  simultaneous 
exhibition  in  London  of  Lawrence’s  pictures 
at  Burlington  House,  and  Blake’s  at  the  small 
Carfax  Gallery.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  painter  of  Society  and  the  painter  of  visions 
and  ideals  !  Lawrence  had  the  large  and 
popular  galleries  of  the  Academy,  yet  what  is 
his  value  to  the  world  compared  with  Blake’s  ? 

Albeit  that  there  is — we  cannot  deny  it _ a 

a  strain  of  lunacy  running  through  most  if 
not  all  of  Blake’s  work,  yet  is  his  lunacy  a 
better  and  a  higher  thing  than  the  drawing¬ 
room  sanity  of  Lawrence.  Staples  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  the  subject  of  an  article  and  some 
good  sketches  by  M.  Gwilt-Jolley.  The 
Christmas  Art  Annual  issued  by  the  Art  Journal 
publishers  is  devoted  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
Boughton,  a  painter  of  many  pleasant  if  not  very 
strong  pictures.  Among  the  illustrations  given 
here  of  his  work  are  some  which  are  in  a  more 
powerful  vein— “A  Village  Below  the  Sand- 
dunes  ”  for  instance.  During  the  last  few  years 
Mr.  Boughton  has  taken  to  a  class  of  subjects 
more  idealised  and  imaginative  than  he  painted 
in  his  earlier  days ;  of  these,  “  The  Dark  Waters 
of  Forgetfulness  ”  has  a  great  charm.  “  The 
Tanagrean  Dance  ”  is  given  in  a  colour  print, 
in  which  form  it  comes  out  well  enough,  though 
the  colour  impression  is  rather  at  variance 
with  our  recollection  of  the  original  picture. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  on  “  Motor  Traffic  and  the 
Public  Roads,”  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  article  consists  in  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  English  roads  in 
their  different  stages,  from  the  time  when  the 
pebbty  bed  of  a  stream  was  selected  by  horse¬ 
men  as  affording  the  firmest  ground,  and  when 
the  main  road  at  best  was  hut  a  bridle-track, 
to  the  roads  of  Macadam  anil  Telford,  whose 
system  ot  structure  has,  however,  only  been 
applied  in  the  country  to  main  roads,  a  number 
of  country  roads  still  remaining  which  have  no 
“bed,”  and  are  unfit  to  bear  heavy  traffic. 

Sir  Walter  is  adverse  to  the  motor  on  ordinary 
roads,  and  points  out  that  many  country  roads  at 
this  day  are  so  narrow  that  ordinary  vehicles 
have  to  pass  each  other  at  a  walk  for  safety, 
and  that  the  fast  motor  on  such  roads,  with  the* 
increased  width  of  build  which  is  threatened, 
would  practically  close  them  to  all  but  pedes¬ 
trians  ;  and,  we  may  add,  how  are  the  motors 
of  increased  width  even  to  pass  each  other  ? 

The  relaying  and  widening  of  many  roads 
will  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  extension 
of  the  use  of  motors.  In  regard  to  the  question 
of  speed,  the  writer  observes  that  the  argument 
of  motor- builders  seems  to  have  been  that  as  they 
can  build  motor-cars  that  will  run  at  sixty  mile's 
an  hour,  therefore  twenty  miles  an  hour  is  a 
very  moderate  speed  ;  whereas  the  question  of 
maximum  speed  is  one  which  should  be  decided, 
not  on  the  capacity  of  motors  for  fast  travel,’ 
but  on  the  character  ot  our  high  roads,  and  the 
use  made  of  them  by  the  public.  He  points 
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out,  too,  the  important  difference  between  fast 
motor  racing  on  the  splendid  French  high  roads, 

“  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  running  straight  as  a 
railway  for  miles,”  and  the  narrow  English 
roads,  “  seldom  running  straight  for  a  furlong  ” 
(that  is  a  little  exaggerated),  and  often  having 
high  banks  or  hedges,  which  prevent  a  sight  of 
what  is  coming  round  a  curve.  The  article  is 
an  eminently  logical  and  sensible  one,  and  very 
interesting  reading  as  well. 

The  same  issue  includes  an  article  on  the 
“  Exhibition  of  Early  Art  at  Siena,”  by  Mr. 
Lington  Douglas,  who  has  made  the  art  of 
Siena  a  special  study.  The  article  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  study  and  criticism  of 
special  works  shown  at  the  Siena  exhibition. 
Mr.  Douglas  concludes  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  this  exhibition  may  load  to  the  formation 
at  Siena  of  a  permanent  art  museum  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  sculpture  of  Siena  and  her 
triumphs  in  the  minor  arts. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  W.  Dr.  J 
Williams  gives  a  summary,  bristling  with 
figures,  of  the  conditions  of  “  The  Transfer 
of  the  London  Water  Companies.”  We 
have  neither  time  nor  space  to  follow  the 
.writer  through  his  figures.  He  is  no  doubt 
right  in  saying  that  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  has  a  formidable  task  before  it — 
more  formidable  than  is  perhaps  at  present 
realised  ;  but  we  think  he  underrates  the  quality 
of  the  present  supply.  On  the  whole,  London 
is  supplied  with  wonderfully  good  water,  con¬ 
sidering  the  nature  of  its  principal  sources.  It 
is  quantity  rather  than  quality  that  is  deficient ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  increasing 
requirements  of  the  London  public  are  to  be 
supplied,  the  new  Water  Board  will  have  to 
look  for  additional  sources  of  supply  beyond 
those  at  present  available.  We  may  add,  as 
another  reason,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  limit  of  the  amount  allowed  to  be  abstracted 
from  the  Thames  should  be  curtailed.  To  the 
same  issue  Mr.  H.  M.  Pauli  .contributes  a  short 
article  on  “  The  National  Art  Collections 
Fund,”  which  has  been  formed  to  provide  if 
possible,  means  for  securing  for  this  country 
works  of  art  which  otherwise,  through  the 
indifference  and  parsimony  of  our  Government 
in  such  matters,  would  be  lost  to  the  country, 
as  many  desirable  works  have  already  been  lost. 
We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Pauli  that  our 
National  Gallery  is  “  ludicrously  deficient  in 
pictures  of  the  French  School”;  in  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  the  very  existence  of  a  French  School 
has  been  all  but  ignored  in  the  make-up  of  the 
collection.  The  roll  of  membership  of  the  Fund 
has  now  reached  nearly  500  names,  including, 
we  are  informed,  “  the  Directors  of  all  the 
Museums  and  Public  Galleries,  many  art- 
critics  and  experts,  persons  interested  in  every 
branch  of  art,  and  representatives  of  all  rank: 
and  professions.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
efforts  of  flie  Fund  may  be  successful  in  securing 
the  purchase  of  works  which  might  otherwise  be 
sent  out  of  England,  as  has  been  already  the 
case  in  so  many  instances. 

Harper  includes  a  short  article  hj'  M.  Flam- 
marion  on  the  much-vexed  and  (we  think)  in 
soluble  question — “  Are  the  Planets  Inhabited?’ 
He  sums  up  in  favour  of  this  conclusion,  but 
on  no  scientific  reason  ng ;  the  article,  in  spite 
of  its  coming  from  such  an  eminent  astronomer, 
is  one  more,  of  the  fanciful  reflootions  on  the 
subject  that  are  so  common  ;  the  argument 
really  only  amounting  to  this — it  would  be  so 
delightful  and  interesting  to  think  that  other 
planets  are  inhabited  ;  therefore  let  us  think  so. 
An  eminent  novelist,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  in  the 
same  issue  writes  an  article  on  the  attractions 
of  Folkestone — “  In  Folkestone  out  of  Season” ; 
attractions  which  we  had  not,  we  confess,  been 
conscious  of,  but  one  never  knows  what  scenes, 
in  this  country,  will  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
an  American  visitor.  But  as  a  matter  of 
literary  style  it  is  a  charming  article. 

An  article  by  Dr.  H.  Smith  Williams,  on 
“Some  Greek  anticipations  of  modern  Science,” 
deils  with  an  interesting  and  rather  new 
subject,  and  shows  how  far  some  of  the  Greek 
thinkers  and  observers  of  two  or  three  centuries 
b.g.  were  in  advance  of  mediaeval  perceptiors 
on  the  subject  of  the  universe. 

In  Scribner  Mr.  Eaton’s  paper  on  the  Royal 
Academy  is  concluded,  and  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  from  its  illustrations  as  well  as  its  matter. 
One  or  two  examples  of  letters  received  by  the 
Secretary  are  delightful.  Under  the  >l  Field  of 
Art.  ”  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  writes  a  paper  on 
“  Grass  and  Trees  in  Towns,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  objects  to  the  present  schemes  in 
regard  to  Washington  Park  and  the  surroundings 


as  too  formal  and  grandiose,  and  wishes  for  a 
less  formal  park,  “  laid  out  for  the  comfort  and 
delight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Washington.” 
This  is,  apparently,  one  of  the  first  notes  of  a 
reaction  against  the  formal  garden.  As  respects 
the  Washington  scheme,  at  all  events,  we 
cannot  agree  with  it ;  the  capital  of  a  great 
country  demands  a  stately  treatment  in  its 
surroundings. 

Longman's  Magaziite  contains  an  article  by 
Dr.  Farquharson  on  ”  The  House  of  Commons 
from  the  Inside,”  mostly  of  course  political 
and  social,  but  to  which  we  call  attention  in 
consequence  of  the  testimony  given  by  this 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  also 
a  medical  man  by  training  and  profession,  in 
regard  to  the  ventilation  of  the  building,  about 
which  such  exaggerated  complaints  are  made 
from  time  to  time.  We  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  these  complaints  are  in  the  main 
either  those  of  faddists  or  of  nervous  or  discon¬ 
tented  persons  who  must  always  have  some 
grievance  or  other.  This  is  Dr.  Farquharson  - 
testimony  : — 

"Every  year,  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
an  agitation  is  started  during  the  '  silly  season,  when 
journalistic  material  is  running  short,  about  the  venti¬ 
lation  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  ravages  ot  the 
all-conquering  microbe ;  and  those  who  have  never  sat 
on  the  green  benches  gravely  inform  those  who  do  that 
their  health  must  seriously  suffer  from  living  in  such  an 
unhygienic  atmosphere.  Fortunately  for  the  more 
credulous  among  11s,  this  subject  has  been  most  care¬ 
fully  threshed  out  before  three  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittees.  on  all  of  which  I  sat,  and  which  gave,  on  the 
whole,  very  encouraging  reports.  The  situation  of  bt. 
Stephen’s  is  hardly  an  ideal  one,  for  it  is  on  the  banks 
of  a  sluggish  tidal  river,  the  air  from  which  must  be 
relaxing  in  quality,  and  now  and  then  broad  reaches  of 
slushy  mud  would  seem  to  challenge  the  attention  ot 
the  sanitary  inspector.  No  doubt,  in  the  Strangers 
Gallery,  and  that  study  hole  the  ladies’  cage,  and  the 
quarters  allotted  to  the  fourth  estate,  the  atmosphere, 
gas-heated,  and  breathed  and  rebreathed  by  crowds  of 
legislators,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  typically  bracing. 
But  down  below,  where  we  sit,  it  is  wonderfully  fresh 
and  free  from  the  faded  stuffiness  which  makes  itself 
painfully  obvious  in  every  other  largo  public  building 
with  which  I  have  any  practical  acquaintance,  and  the 
evidence  of  experts,  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committees,  confirms  me  in  my  belief  that,  considering 
the  sources  of  supply,  the  artificial  methods  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  the  foreign  material  carried  in  by  members  boots, 
and  blown  aloft  by  the  currents  of  wind  streaming 
through  the  perforated  floor,  and  the  habitual  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  House  from  time  to  time,  the  air  is 
wonderfully  pure  and  good,  and  cannot  do  harm  even 
to  the  most  infirm  legislator.” 

In  the  Antiquary  we  have  the  second  portion 
of  Mr.  Bailey’s  article  on  “  The  Wynne  Brasses 
at  Llanwrst,”  the  second  illustration  showing 
a  remarkable  and  unusual  example  of  a  brass 
in  an  exceedingly  florid  style  of  rococo  decora¬ 
tion,  surrounding  a  realistic  half-length  portrait. 
Mr.  Sieveking’s  article  on  “  St.  Hi  Id  and  her 
Abbey  at  Whitby”  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  who,  even  from  the  somewhat  vague 
tradition  history,  was  in  her  day  a  great  spiritual 


power. 

Good  Words  in 
esque  subject, 
roundings,”  by 
Sussex  stile,  hoy 
seems  to  lack  de 


dudes  an  article  on  the  pictur- 
Suss^x  Stiles  and  their  Sur- 
Mr.  .T.  Harris  Stone.  The 
over,  according  to  the  author, 
isivc  local  character,  and  to  he 


k  n  fact  of  a  very  varied  physiognomy  : — 

"  Some  are  made  of  odd  pieces  of  old  wood  if  near 
the  sea,  of  wreckage.  Others  are  constructed  with 
concrete  steps  evidently  made  like  a  pudding  in  a  zinc 
pail  and  turned  out.  Others  again  are  made  over  flint- 
pebble  walls,  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  some 
:$  ft.  run,  lowering  it.  by  some  2  ft.  and  smoothing 
ov.  r  the  top  of  the  indentation  with  cement.  These 
latter  are  characteristically  Sussex,  and  pebbly  walls 
being  naturally  at  least  a  foot  thick,  are  not  the  easiest 
form  of  stile  to  surmount.” 

Notices  on  some  other  periodicals  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  till  next  week. 


Society  of  Arts. — The  Society  of  Arts  will 
commence  its  fourth  half-century  on  the  16th, 
when  Sir  William  Abney,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Society’s  Council,  will  open  the  151st  session 
with  an  address.  The  subjects  on  which 
papers  will  be  read  at  the  meetings  before 
Christmas  include  British  Trade,  Canals,  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition,  Patent  Law,  Burma,  and 
Street  Architecture.  There  will  also  be  a 
course  of  lectures  on  wind  instruments,  with 
musical  illustrations. 

Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  Cottingham,  near 
Hull. — The  new  Sunday  school  in  connexion 
with  the  Wesleyan  church  at  Cottingham  was 
opened  on  the  3rd  irist.  The  architects  of  the 
pew  premises  are  Messrs.  Gelder  &  Kitchen, 
of  Hull,  and  Mr.  F.  Bilton,  of  Hull,  was  the 
conti  actor  for  the  erection.  It  is  a  red-brick 
building,  with  stone  facings.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  schoolroom  in  the  centre,  which 
will  accommodate  250  scholars.  Above  the 
entrance  is  a  gallery  of  pinewood.  On  either 
side  are  four  classrooms,  two  of  which  open 
out  of  the  upper  gallery. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRT 

ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  0 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
on  Monday  evening  at  No.  9,  Conduit-s 
Regent-street,  when  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A. 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  taken  as 
the  following  gentlemen  were  formally  rec 
for  the  first  time  since  their  election, 
Mr.  Frank  Dicksee.  R.A.,  Hon.  Asso< 
Mr.  H.  L.  Goddard,  President  of  the  Lei 
and  Leicestershire  Society  of  Architects 
Mr.  John  Iveppie,  President  of  the  Glasgow 
tute  of  Architects. 

Statutory  Examinations. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Locke,  announced 
at*  the  Statutory  Examinations,  held  a 
Institute  on  October  20  and  21,  nine  cand 
were  examined  and  the  following  p 
i.e.,  Mr.  Percy  John  Black,  Lambourn 
Clapham,  S.W.  ;  Mr.  John  Moir  Kei 
Railway -approach,  London- bridge,  S.E. 
John  Todd,  Billericay,  Essex. 

He  also  read  a  list  of  gentlemen  noni 
for  membership  in  the  various  classes. 

Deceased  Members. 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  Hon.  Secretary 
he  had  to  announce  the  decease  of  f 
members  since  the  last  meeting,  i.e.,  R 
Freeman,  of  Manchester,  Fellow,  elected 
F.  Manoah  Kent,  of  Natal,  Fellow,  1 
last  March ;  Arthur  Green,  Fellow,  ■ 
1879  ;  P.  W.  Barrett,  of  Cape  Colony,  Ass 
elected  1888;  E.  Simm,  of  Canada,  Ass 
elected  1902;  W.  Henry  Arber,  As' 
1878,  Fellow  1893;  E.  Baldwin  J.  Knox 
ciate,  elected  1877  ;  J.  Lewis  Thomas,  , 
Hon.  Associate,  elected  1897 ;  and  Pit 
Kerr,  Fellow,  elected  1857.  Professoi 
was  a  very  conspicuous  practising  aro 
and  as  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  Pr¬ 
of  the  Architectural  Association  he  d*< 
their  gratitude  for  having  initiated  a  moi 
that  had  been  attended  by  such  very  T 
success,  especially  in  recent  years.  Pn 
Kerr  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  u 
of  the  Institute  until  his  health  broke  e 
few  years  ago,  and  he  was  one  of  thoi 
who  was  very  enthusiastic  in  all  he  t< 
On  some  occasions  it  might  have  been  \ 
that  the  Professor  was  a  little  too  agi 
in  some  of  the  things  he  said  in  debd 
that  was  perhaps  due,  as  was  the  ca: 
many  men  of  similar  character,  to  a  strt 
and  very  earnest  thought,  and  beneata 
there  was  an  under-current  of  good  . 
and  good  will  towards  everyone ;  anu 
who  knew  him  well  realised  the  earnese 
motive  in  everything  he  took  up.  T 
fession  was  indebted  to  Professor  I' 
many  things.  Quite  apart  from  his  1 
connexion  with  the  Architectural  Asso 
the  Institute  was  indebted  to  him  u 
suggestion  to  found  the  Standing  Com, 
of 'Art  and  Literature  and  Science  and  li 
aud  those  committees,  as  most  membil 
aware,  had  done  great  service  for  the  > 
strative  body ;  they  had  been  incliil 
great  benefit  to  many  members  ini 
parts  of  the  world,  anil  they  had  also 
together  hundreds  of  the  members  a: 
met  to  discuss  matters  of  great  imp 
not  only  to  the  Institute  hut  to  tlid 
of  the  public.  In  regard  to  the  Arch 
Association,  which  hail  just  achieved 
marked  success,  he  hoped  that  when  it; 
are  written,  a  prominent  place  would  I 
to  Professor  Kerr  as  one  of  the  pioi 
architectural  education  in  this  couni 
(the  speaker)  desired  to  move  a  rei 
which  he  knew  would  be  accepted  1 
member  of  the  Institute,  that  a  letten 
to  the  relatives  of  their  deceased  c 
sympathising  with  them  in  the  loss  1 
sustained,  and  expressing  the  full  app 
of  the  Institute  of  the  many  services  1 
by  the  late  Professor  Kerr  during  mav 
and  of  an  active  career  in  the  cause  of  1 
ture  and  architectural  practice. 

The  resolution  was  then  silently  agra 
President's  Address. 

The  President  then  read  the 
address  : — 

Colleagues,  Ladies  and  Gentlemem 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  e) 
as  I  daresay  you  all  know,  for  the  Prer! 
opening  the  new  session  with  an  aa 
pass  in  review  the  important  event 
last  session,  and  also  to  say  a  few  wo 
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existing  condition  of  our  national  archi- 
re  as  a  whole.  Before  entering  upon 
;ask  I  desire  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
lonour  they  have  done  me  in  electing  me 
resident — an  honour  which,  coming  as  it 
from  ray  brother  architects,  I  am  sensible 
peculiar  distinction.  It  is  not  without 
sty  that  I  enter  upon  my  duties,  for, 
es  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the 
,  I  know  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  me  to 
v  a  President  of  such  exceptional  qualified- 
and  ability  as  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Aston 
d.  We  all  recognise  and  appreciate 
l  that  Mr.  Webb  has  achieved  during  his 
of  office,  but  his  colleagues  on  the  Council 
know  how  greatly  his  work  has  been  to 
id  vantage  of  the  Institute.  His  artistic 
athies,  his  genial  manner  and  ready  tact 
secured  for  him  the  widest  popularity, 
success  of  the  President’s  “  At  Homes,” 
l  he  inaugurated,  has  been  most  marked. 

have  afforded  opportunities  for  social 
iourse  and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and 
been  occasions  on  which  the  experience 
dsc  of  riper  years  has  been  readily  placed 
le  disposal  of  younger  brethren.  The 
ngs  and  sketches  also,  which  have  been 
ited,  proved  both  attractive  and  helpful. 
Dose,  therefore,  by  your  favour,  to  continue 
pleasant  gatherings,  from  which  “  My 
Nicotine  ”  will  assuredly  not  be  banished. 
:ning  to  matters  of  more  general  architec- 
interest,  the  past  year  has  been  dis- 
ished  by  events  of  unusual  importance, 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Liverpool — probably  the 
lothic  cathedral  to  be  built  in  our  days — 
a  unique  occasion,  and  its  significance 
•ecognised  by  His  Majesty  the  King  in 
•ming  the  ceremony.  The  greatness  of 
ork  and  the  importance  of  the  city,  com- 
with  the  desire  of  the  citizens  that  the 
if  their  faith  should  dominate  this  centre 
nmercial  enterprise,  mark  it  as  an  event 
nly  in  architecture  but  in  our  national 
y,  and  one  which  should  materially 
the  lives  of  the  toiling  masses.  We 
watch  with  interest  every  stage  and  every 
e  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
tant  building.  In  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Scott,  who  has  inherited  the  traditions 
talented  family,  and  in  the  supervising 
f  that  most  learned  and  profound  exponent 
thic  methods,  Mr.  Bodley,  R.A.,  we  have 
assurance  and  guarantee  that  the  beauty 
Kcellence  of  the  work  will  be  complete. 
Hiker  great  undertaking  which  has  been 
is  that  of  the  Memorial  to  our  late  Queen, 
signed  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb.  Already  the 
;  out  of  the  new  road  in  the  Mall,  with 
renues  of  trees  and  approaches  to  the 
j,  is  complete,  and  has  been  greeted  with 
■sal  approval  and  commendation.  The 
piers  which  mark  the  points  of  divergence 
»  several  roads  and  avenues  show  how 
vely  these  are  set  out.  Not  only  are 
existing  approaches — with  Constitution 
brought  into  unity,  but  they  are  so 
ved  as  to  open  up  new  vistas.  At  one 
for  instance,  a  fine  open  turfed  way 
ng  across  the  Green  Park  will  be  viewed 
rh  elaborate  iron  gates  and  piers  with 
[feet.  Mr.  Webb  has  certainly  made  the 
of  his  opportunities,  and  when  all  his 
.,  including  the  arcading,  is  completed 
iy  anticipate  a  result  of  which  we  shall  be 
f  The  present  unfinished  aspect  of  the 
.  from  which  the  main  architectural 
es  are  lacking,  can  give  the  public  but 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  Mr. 

's  entire  scheme.  In  this  connexion  I 
list  say  that  the  very  commonplace  electric 
standards,  to  which  so  much  exception 
sen  taken,  are  only  temporary,  and  will,  I 
soon  be  replaced  by  others  specially 
ied  by  Mr.  Webb  himself. 

Indian  Memorial  to  the  Queen  has  also 
taken  in  hand.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
te  chosen  the  foundations  for  the  super- 
ure  designed  by  Sir  William  Emerson  have 
ited  many  difficulties,  which,  however, 
seen  overcome  by  methods  of  considerable 
lity.  We  shall  look  forward  to  having  the 
ulars  and  description  of  this  interesting 
before  us  in  due  course. 

contemplated  extension  ot  the  British 
.m — so  long  needed — has  been  entrusted 
J.  J.  Burnet,  whose  excellent  Greek  work 
Scow  fully  entitles  him  to  this  distinction. 
Dngst  the  events  of  the  year  must  be  re- 
1  the  bestowal  of  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
our  colleague,  Sir  Henry  Tanner,  whom 
Icerely  congratulate  on  so  well-deserved 


a  reward  for  his  eminent  services.  A  proof 
surely,  this,  of  the  awakening  interest  and 
increasing  regard  which  our  beloved  art  is 
beginning  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  those  in 
authority. 

Before  passing  on  I  desire  to  remind  you  of  the 
great  International  Congress  of  1906,  which, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  to  take  place  in  this  city. 
The  necessarj'  preparation  and  organisation  for 
this  important  event  are  already  well  in  hand, 
and  will  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
your  Council.  I  have  the  honour  formally  to 
announce  that  o'ie  King  has  graciously  con¬ 
sented  to  be  the  Patron,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  Honorary  President  of  the  Congress.  The 
occasion  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting 
and  important — fruitful,  too,  we  may  well  hope, 
in  opportunities  not  only  for  advancing  the 
true  interests  of  our  art,  but  also  for  drawing 
public  attention  to  its  value  and  importance  as 
a  factor  in  our  national  life  and  education. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  our  Institute  should 
always  be  directing  its  efforts.  We  are  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  Trade  Union — we  are  a 
corporation  whose  members  are  called  to  rise 
above  the  differences  which  so  often  distract 
the  artist,  and  to  act  harmoniously  as  from  one 
centre,  to  the  end  that  Architecture  may 
flourish  as  a  fine  art.  The  Institute’s  growing 
influence  brings,  of  course,  distinction  to  its 
members,  which  distinction,  however,  must  be 
honourably  earned — won,  in  fact,  by  force  of 
merit  rather  than  demanded  as  a  right.  The 
increase  in  our  numbers  gives  proof  of  vitality 
and  vigour,  but  this  involves  greater  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  an  obligation  to  let  the  audacity  of 
youth  give  place  to  the  growing  caution  and 
dignity  of  maturer  years  and  riper  experience. 
We  may,  perhaps,  differ  among  ourselves  as  to 
the  true  line  of  advance,  but  we  are  all,  I 
believe,  actuated  by  the  same  loyal  desire, 
and  all  ambitious  to  see  the  Institute  firmly 
established  in  the  honourable  position  it  has 
earned.  We  must  see  to  it,  then,  that  the 
foundation  is  secure  before  we  attempt  to  add 
to  the  superstructure.  We  must,  in  other  words, 
know  something  of  our  limitations  as  well  as  of 
our  influence  and  power,  bearing  in  mind  the 
old  lesson  of  the  nut  and  the  nutcrackers — if 
the  crackers  are  not  strong  enough  to  crack  the 
nut,  the  nut  will  assuredly  be  hard  enough  to 
break  the  crackers.  The  purpose  and  work  of 
the  Institute  are  not  limited  to  the  great 
metropolitan  interests.  .  Unlike  the  Allied 
Societies  which  are  represented  on  its  Council, 
and  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  local  and 
personal  matters,  the  Institute  as  a  corporate 
body  has  a  duty  towards  the  whole  profession, 
and  its  Council,  in  weighing  the  many  difficult 
problems  that  come  before  them  for  solution, 
have  to  remember  this  greater  responsibility, 
this  more  extended  obligation. 

Registration. 

One  such  subject  before  the  Institute  at  the 
present  time  is  the  question  of  Registration. 
Registration  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  hastily 
regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  so  that  the 
very  sound  of  it  breathes  comfort,  like  “  that 
blessed  word  Mesopotamia  ”  in  the  story  of  the 
old  lady  and  the  sermon.  The  simplicity, 
however,  of  the  operation  or  process  of  regis¬ 
tration  must  not  be  taken  for  granted.  A  clear 
definition  of  its  practical  working  and  effect  will, 
no  doubt,  be  elucidated  in  time  ;  but  as  this  is 
the  task  upon  which  the  Committee  specially 
appointed  by  the  General  Body  are  now  engaged, 

I  feel  it  would  be  better  for  us  discreetly  to 
keep  silence  until  they  have  reported  upon  it. 
Moreover,  as  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion,  it  will  be  well  to  hear  both  sides  before 
coming  to  a  decision. 

Architectural  Education. 

There  is,  however,  one  matter,  affecting  both 
ourselves  and  the  Allied  Societies,  upon  which 
we  are  all  agreed — viz.,  the  special  education 
and  equipment  necessary  for  an  architect. 
Some  carefully-devised  scheme  of  training  is  in 
reality  that  proper  foundation  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  must  have  precedence  of  all  other 
claims  upon  our  time  and  attention.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Institute  that  during  the  past 
Session  an  efficient  “  Board  of  Architectural 
Education  ”  was  established.  This  scheme  was 
brought  before  you  by  my  predecessor,  under 
whose  able  guidance  it  has  come  to  fruition,  and 
I  am  *glad  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Webb  will 
continue  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Tlie  distinguished  men  who  are  associated  with 
him  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  result  of  their  labours  will  be  far- 
reaching  and  beneficial.  Several  meetings  of 


the  Board  have  already  been  held,  and  the 
business  in  hand  is  far  advanced.  Their  scheme 
will  shortly  be  before  you  and,  I  hope,  in  active 
operation  before  long. 

The  Public  and  Architecture. 

Another  cause  for  congratulation  is  the 
growing  interest  of  the  public  in  architecture — 
an  interest  evidenced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
is  obvious  that  side  by  side  with  a  more  systema¬ 
tic  training  of  the  architect,  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  educate  the  public.  At  the 
very  least  we  might  set  before  them  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  elementary  axioms,  that 
they  may  know  what  to  appreciate  and  what  to 
avoid.  This  might  be  partially  accomplished  by 
lectures  in  the  large  cities  and  towns,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  local  authorities  ;  also  by  the 
distribution  of  short  papers  or  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  for  the  use  of  schools,  art  teachers,  and 
others.  Unfortunately,  at  our  great  centres  of 
learning,  which  should  have  given  a  lead  in  this 
matter,  the  study  of  architecture  has  been  made 
subservient  to  archaeology  ;  it  has  been  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  other  interests  rather  than  a  queen  in 
its  own  right.  The  result  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected — viz.,  that  architectural 
work  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
has  been  judged  and  appreciated  (or  the  reverse) 
not  upon  its  merits  but  according  to  its  antiquity. 
Archaeology  has  thus  been  an  unconscious  cause 
of  the  decay  of  architecture  as  a  living  art. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  not  the  technical 
schools  educating  our  people  in  a  knowledge 
of  architecture  ?  Scarcely.  They  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  and  science  of  build¬ 
ing  construction,  but  what  is  needed  by  the 
general  public  is  not  so  much  a  technical  know¬ 
ledge  as  a  discriminating  taste  moulded  and 
set  upon  elementary  principles,  a  discrimination 
which  will  enable  them  to  approve  what  is 
excellent  and  reject  what  is  inferior.  In  the 
XVIIIth  century  the  education  cf  a  gentleman 
was  not  considered  complete  unless  he  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
architecture,  and  a  refined  taste  in  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  beauties.  Too  often,  it  is  true,  the 
dilettante  thus  inspired  attempted  to  express 
his  ideas  without  the  aid,  or  with  only  the 
partial  aid  of  the  professional  architect,  and  fell 
into  the  many  errors  and  mistakes  into  which 
a  little  learning  is  always  so  apt  to  betray  a  man. 
Such  rash  experiments  are  to  be  deplored,  but 
the  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  art  which 
prompted  them  is  one  of  which  we  might  well 
seek  to  revive. 

In  this  good  cause  I  believe  the  power  of  the 
Press  may  be  reckoned  on.  In  an  admirable 
and  interesting  article  in  The  Times  of  3rd 
September  last,  from  which  I  should  like  to 
quote  more  fully,  the  writer,  after  stating  that 
every  Town  and  County  Council  is  making 
effort  to  establish  some  kind  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  people,  adds  :  “  The  want  of 
such  an  education  in  England,  and  of  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  design,  has  been  matter 
of  complaint  during  many  generations,  but 
until  quite  lately  the  complaints  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears.”  Again,  after  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  general  neglect  of  decorative  artists 
in  the  past,  who  had  to  abandon  their  art  because 
there  was  no  demand  for  it,  he  writes,  “  Things 
have  changed  a  good  deal  in  the  last  forty  years, 
and  there  is  now,  at  least,  no  want  of  schools 
of  art  or  of  the  encouragement  that  is  given  by 
an  enthusiastic,  if  rather  uninformed,  public 
opinion.”  It  is  this  uninformed  public  opinion 
which  is  the  difficulty  and  the  danger,  and  I 
hope  a  committee  of  the  Institute  may  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  suggest 
something  that  may  be  done  by  way  of  remedy. 

U Art  Nouveau. 

In  these  days,  supply  (of  a  sort)  follows  hot- 
foqfed  upon  the  heels  of  demand,  and  the 
quickened  public  interest  in  art  was  promptly 
met  by  the  abominable  affectation  (I  should 
like  to  use  a  stronger  phrase)  of  what  is  known 
as  “  l’art  nouveau.”  A  new  art  forsooth  !  A 
pernicious  trick  easily  acquired  and  applied 
alike  to  buildings  or  jewellery,  furniture  or  dress  ; 
no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  material,, 
whether  iron  or  wood,  stone  or  glass,  all  alike 
twisted  to  curves  representing  the  final  stages-, 
of  vegetable  decay  and  animal  decrepitude,  in 
defiance  of  all  true  principles  of  construction 
and  beauty.  In  The  Times  article  I  have- 
quoted  from,  an  incident  is  related  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  French  workman  who,  passing  through  a 
museum  with  an  Englishman,  after  contem¬ 
plating  a  Riesever  cabinet,  turned  to  an  “  art 
nouveau  ”  chair  (alas  that  it  should  have  been 
there  !),  and  delivered  his  soul  as  follows  : 
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“  In  the  old  days  they  had  ideas  ;  but  as  for  this 
chair — well,  it  is  the  art  of  fools  suited  to  an 
age  of  fools.”  In  correcting  such  false  ideals 
as  "  l’art  nouveau  ”  holds  up  to  the  public 
admiration,  the  Press  can  render  powerful  aid, 
but  we  must  do  our  part  also  by  supplying 
principles  to  direct  and  mould  the  taste  of  the 
people  in  matters  architectural. 

Public  Authorities  and  Architecture. 
Fortunately,  the  County  Councils  and  other 
public  bodies  acknowledge  the  advantage  to 
the  community  of  these  artistic  influences, 
and  are  alive  to  their  importance  in  trade  and 
commerce,  but  have  they  ever  yet  regarded 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
health  and  morals  ?  If  legislation  is  necessary 
on  sanitary  matters  that  the  public  may  be 
protected  from  insidious  poisons  conveyed 
through  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  and 
touch,  may  it  not  be  equally  important  to 
protect  the  sight  ?  Environment  insensibly 
influences  the  development  of  all  forms  of  life, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  squalid 
conditions,  horrid  forms,  inharmonious  colours, 
and  injurious  sights  amongst  which  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  urban  population  spend 
their  lives,  contribute  their  quota  to  the  sum 
total  of  degenerate  moral  tendencies  of  which 
recurring  acts  of  crime  are  the  inevitable 
outcome.  Even  the  untrained  have  sensi¬ 
bilities  to  be  shocked  and  blunted,  and  if  the 
effect  of  a  gloomy  and  monotonous  environment 
be  bad,  what  shall  wo  say  or  think  about  the 
cumulative  moral  effect  of  those  wildernesses 
of  mean  streets  and  horrid  buildings  by  which 
our  great  cities  are  disfigured  ?  There  must 
be  no  concession  to  what  is  bad  or  even  mean  in 
architecture  if  a  healthy  and  manly  condition 
of  the  people  is  to  be  maintained.  This  aspect 
of  the  functions  of  good  architecture  should 
be  considered  by  the  authorities  who  watch  over 
the  needs  of  the  community. 

And  may  it  not  be  that  many  who  do  not 
live  in  mean  streets  are  yet  suffering,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  from  the  conditions  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  in  the  public  thorough¬ 
fares,  then-  senses  assailed  by  a  multitude  of 
petty  annoyances  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  heavy  burden  from  which  they  would 
fain  escape  ?  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  for 
instance,  that  an  ill-designed  building  looked 
at  suddenly  will  cause  an  involuntary  shudder 
in  a  man  with  a  trained  eye,  while  certain 
bad  forms  as  well  as  bad  smells  will  produce 
a  feeling  of  actual  nausea.  Any  and  every 
cultivation  of  the  senses,  in  opening  up  hitherto 
unknown  avenues  of  delight,  brings  with  it 
also  increased  discomfort,  for  it  reveals  defects 
of  which  we  were  formerly  unconscious.  All 
forms  of  knowledge  have  this  or  a  similar 
drawback.  Rudyard  Kipling  puts  it  from 
the  moral  side  in  a  very  telling  form  when  lie 
makes  our  friend  Tommy  Atkins  sing  the 
praises  of  some  place  he  had  discovered  (Was 
it  Mandalay  ?  At  any  rate  it  was  “  east  of 
Suez”),  ‘‘where  there  ain’t  no  bloomm  ten 
commandments,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 
But  seeing  that  we  have  our  ten  command¬ 
ments,  or  our  canons  of  art,  as  the  case  may 
be,  our  moral  principles  and  our  artistic  tastes, 
every  violation  of  which  brings  its  fore-ordained 
penalty,  surely  we  may  look  to  the  authorities 
to  defend  us  from  all  the  hideous  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  which  force  themselves  upon 
us  in  our  public  thoroughfares,  whether  urban 
or  suburban. 

Architects  and  Buildings. 

The  object  which  business-men  have  in  view 
in  choosing  or  designing  or  rebuilding  the. 
frontage  of  their  premises  is  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by.  To  catch  the  eye 
that  is  everything.  They  succeed  sometimes, 
alas  !  too  well  by  what  is  practically  a  severe 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  of  a  man  of  taste. 
The  buildings  they  erect  are  marked  by  such 
a  vicious  extravagance  in  material  and  so-called 
ornament,  and  display  such  an  eccentricity  of 
forms  as  will  not  only  effectually  catch  the  eye 
of  the  passing  wayfarer,  but  will  certainly 
also  “  land  him  in  the  interior  ”— if  not  in  a 
physical,  in  a  metaphysical  sense. 

The  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  these  methods 
need  not  be  wholly  attributed  to  architectural 
design— though  certainly  once  the  author  of 
a  work  of  this  class,  when  remonstrated  with, 
did  boast  that  he  was  a  “  commercial  architect,’ 
and  that  his  clients  wanted  “  the  most  show 
for  their  money.”  This  advertising  mama 
is  the  cause  of  much  which  we  deplore  in  our 
street  buildings.  If  the  law  can  restrain  street 
cries  and  noises  because  they  affect  the  nervous 
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system,  surely  it  may  well  undertake  to  control 
the  blatant  architectural  efforts  which  may 
truly  be  said  to  “  cry  aloud  and  shout  ”  in  our 
public  ways. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  control  adver¬ 
tisement  signs,  those  modern  eyesores  which, 
not  content  with  disfiguring  our  good  buildings 
and  important  places,  have  also  intruded 
themselves  upon  the  beauty  and  repose  of  the 
rural  landscape.  Heavy  taxation  is  too  mild 
a  penalty  for  these,  especially  when  they  blink. 

Then,  again,  the  increased  height  of  buildings 
contributes  largely  to  that  atmosphere  of 
gloom  which  pervades  some  of  our  streets.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  lofty  buildings  on  special 
sites  or  where  the  road  is  wide  enough,  nor  are 
architects  to  blame  if  they  show  a  willingness 
to  add  as  many  stories  as  are  required.  The 
responsibility  rests  with  the  ground  landlords, 
who  insist  upon  raising  the  ground  rents  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  occurs,  so  that  additional 
stories  must  be  built  to  meet  the  increased 
demand.  Owners  who  are  privileged  to  possess 
land  in  important  areas  should  be  under  special 
control.  If  certain  well-defined  rules  were 
laid  down  applicable  to  all  such  places  and 
sites,  they  would  serve  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  purchase  property  or  obtain  leases  in  those 
neighbourhoods,  and  freeholders  would  thus  be 
restrained  from  demanding  excessive  ground 
rents. 

Public  Improvements  and  Artistic  Control. 

My  predecessor  in  office  strongly  urged  the 
need  of  some  authority  to  whom  schemes 
of  public  improvements  might  be  submitted, 
not  necessarily  for  sanction  but  for  consultation 
and  advice — a  suggestion  which  Lord  Windsor 
was  good  enough  to  endorse,  and  has  since 
sought  to  get  adopted.  This  is  a  great  advance, 
but  I  should  like  to  press  the  matter  still  further. 
Consultation  and  advice  may  be  sufficient  in 
many  cases,  but  there  are  others  where  the 
First  Commissioner  should  have  power  to 
decide  and  determine.  Artistic  needs  must 
be  insisted  upon,  more  particularly  where 
considerations  of  finance  are  likely  to  exercise 
an  undue  if  not  tyrannical  sway. 

Quite  recently,  when  some  important  improve¬ 
ments  were  suggested  in  the  Strand  frontage 
of  the  new  street,  the  members  of  the  County 
Council  appointed  to  meet  the  artists  belonged 
to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council,  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  showed  but  little 
sympathy  with  artistic  ideals.  Yet  artistic 
treatment  has  a  financial  value  of  its  own, 
as  owners  of  property  are  beginning  to  find  out 
— for  where  the  requirements  of  art  are  listened 
to,  property  is  more  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
its  value  correspondingly  enhanced.  Not  long 
ago  the  Globe  newspaper  drew  attention  to  this 
subject  in  a  short  article,  a  propos  of  a  paragraph 
in  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle’s  address  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Authors.  Sir  Arthur, 
while  recognising  the  desirability,  even  the 
necessity,  of  a  strain  of  artistic  blood  in  the 
body  corporate  of  the  London  County  Council, 
did  not  seem  very  sanguine,  for  he  calculated 
it  would  take  a  man  with  the  talent  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  despotic  power  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  the  all-round  energy  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
to  make  this  city  of  mean  streets  and  of  the 
commonplace  to  be  what  it  should  be — a 
fitting  centre  of  the  greatest  empire  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  No  doubt  the  qualities 
here  so  tersely  epitomised  would  prove  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  how  much  might  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  if  only  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  acting  as  a  Minister  of  Fine  Art  with 
the  aid  of  an  Advisory  Committee,  possessed 
the  necessary  despotic  power  to  see  the  right 
proposals  adopted.  This  is  above  all  impera¬ 
tive  in  the  treatment  of  our  public  places,  in 
the  formation  of  new  thoroughfares,  and  in 
dealing  with  spaces  and  buildings  around  our 
public  institutions. 

Again,  where  buildings  should  be  considered 
in  relation  to  their  surroundings,  where  they 
must  be  in  scale,  and  accord  in  breadth  of 
treatment,  and  where  other  similar  claims  of 
art  must  be  considered  if  the  proposed  work 
is  to  be  in  due  relation  to  and  in  harmony 
with  the  existing  or  determined  general  scheme, 
all  these  are  cases  where  the  power  of  authority 
may  well  be  invoked  and  exercised  on  behalf 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  A 
Building  Act  is  of  little  or  no  good  here.  The 
law  can  determine  the  height  of  buildings,  fix 
the  size  of  fighting  areas,  and  so  on,  but  no 
mere  Act  of  Parliament  can  define  the  subtle 
qualities  and  delicate  nuances  which  distinguish 
good  art  from  bad,  or  rather  shall  we  say  which 
separate  art  from  the  lack  of  art.  In  France 


and  in  the  States,  both  of  them  lands  of  freci 
some  such  exercise  of  authority  as  I  am  a 
eating  has  been  found  necessary — why 
here  ? 

Ancient  Lights. 

I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  a  mech> 
or  despotic  control  such  as  would  engi 
a  monotonous  uniformity  and  ultimately  \ 
a  loss  of  individuality,  but  a  freedom  ' 
control — for  freedom  without  control  is  fid 
and  licence  tramples  under  foot  all  cons:i 
tion  for  others'  rights.  This  is  the  one  sidel 
the  other,  so-called  “  rights  ”  may  be  ui 
and  oppressively  insisted  upon.  The  terre 
for  instance,  of  “Ancient  Lights”  h&i 
quently  been  prejudicial  to  architecture,  , 
short  time  since'  it  culminated  in  sucl 
reasonable  demands  as  to  paralyse  all  bu) 
operations. 

We  in  this  City,  and  indeed  the 
country,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  He 
CMls  for  boldly  withstanding  the  legal  op> 
of  the  courts  and  appealing  to  the  Hou 
Lords.  A  clear  and  satisfactory  judjc 
has  thus  been  obtained  on  the  question,  <, 
fishing  a  principle  of  law  which  will  r 
both  property  owners  and  the  public  ( 
formidable  restrictions.  To  the  architect 
must  come  as  a  relief,  for  the  difficulties  s 
he  has  to  encounter  in  the  exercise  of  his  t 
are  harassing  enough  without  the  added  f 
litigation,  which  must  necessarily  hindei 
from  giving  that  thought  and  devotion  1 
art  which  the  case  requires.  It  will  n 
forgotten  that  an  Easement  of  Lightsi 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  K.l 
behalf  of  the  surveyors  and  ourselves,  has, 
before  Parliament  the  last  two  sessions 
steps  will  be  taken  to  continue  its  pron 
when  Parliament  meets  again.  The  Billi 
believe  you  all  know,  covers  the  ground 
Colls  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  case 
provides  a  simple  machinery  for  arbitrate 
The  Growth  of  Suburbs. 

Light  and  air  have  long  been  brar 
together,  and,  indeed,  in  most  cases  tbt 
go  together.  There  is,  however,  one  imp: 
respect,  attention  to  which  has  been 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  in  whio 
question  of  air  calls  for  separate  andi 
pendent  consideration.  In  the  extensi 
suburbs  of  cities  and  towns  the  public  : 
demands  that  the  buildings  should  be  1 
apart  and  the  open  spaces  larger  the  f 
they  are  removed  from  the  centre.  In  Gel 
the  authorities  regulate  the  growth  of( 
suburbs.  Different  heights  and  different  c 
of  proximity  are  prescribed  according  ;| 
locality.  Towards  the  centre  five  sto;i 
the  limit  which  is  reduced  to  three  farttJ 
and  then  the  houses  must  be  detacher 
certain  directions  a  larger  area  must  be  rei| 
for  the  wind  to  blow  freely  about  the  hodi 

Our  London  suburbs  are  becoming  a  so^ 
considerable  danger.  Here  the  house 
indeed  smaller,  but  they  are  so  closely  pack 
crowded  with  unhealthy  subjects  that  1 
which  passes  over  them  to  the  centre  is  bee 
denser  and  more  impure  every  succ 
year,  and  should  a  serious  epidemic  j 
the  spread  of  contagion  to  the  great  t| 
and  thence  again  outwards  seems  inevJ 
The  lungs  of  London,  as  they  are 
regarded,  must  not  consist  solely  of  t] 
open  parks,  which,  after  all,  are  now  n 
less  closed  in,  but  of  wide  channels  andi 
for  currence  of  air  to  flow  freely  til 
This  is  a  matter  I  commend  to  the  ati 
of  our  Town  Councils. 

Borough  Surveyors  and  Architectural  W 

One  of  the  questions  raised  by  my  1 
cessor,  and  still  under  the  consideration! 
Council,  is  the  growing  habit  of  employ! 
borough  surveyor  or  engineer  on  what  itl 
professional  architectural  work.  It  is  trll 
official  is  usually  a  man  of  considerable  caj 
but  the  very  nature  of  his  ordinary  and  I 
work  stands  in  the  way  of  archil  ectrl 
artistic  accomplishments.  The  Commitl 
pointed  to  report  upon  the  subject  havj 
so  in  a  very  thorough  and  excellent  n| 
They  have  ascertained  the  custom  arnl 
ditions  existing  in  other  countries,  a  I 
result  of  their  labours  will  be  condensi 
published  in  the  Journal.  It  is  propel 
take  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  not 
the  public  authorities  and  others  who  J 
concerned. 

It  has  been  urged  with  much  show  ofi 
that  our  Institute  ought  to  afford  lid  I 
protection  to  its  members  in  legal  rl 
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ien  these  matters  are  wrongly  forced  upon 
em,  and  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  pre¬ 
dice  the  interests  of  the  profession.  The 
inciplo  has  been  approved  by  the  Council, 
id  a  Board  established,  called  the  Board  of 
•ofessional  Defence,  which,  under  proper 
strictions,  will  be  empowered  to  deal  with 
ch  cases  as  come  within  the  above  category. 
The  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Journal  in 
inging  matters  of  importance  to  our  notice 
ids  me  to  suggest  that  this  usefulness  might 
1  extended  if  members  would  more  freely 
mmunicate  matters  of  general  interest — 
ther  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  editor  or  of 
ort  articles — drawing  attention,  for  instance, 
buildings  or  objects  of  interest  seen  during 
eir  vacation,  that  others  may  be  led  to  visit 
0  same  locality.  There  is  scope  also  for 
ort  descriptive  papers  on  various  subjects 
nnected  with  our  methods  or  work,  and  such 
i,pers  would  often  prove  of  great  value  and 
terest  to  readers  of  the  Journal.  The  oppor- 
nities  afforded  by  the  sessional  papers  for 
iparting  information  are  necessarily  few,  but 
e  Journal  may  to  some  extent  make  good 
e  deficiency. 

Condition  and  Prospects  of  Architecture. 
These,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  minor 
atters  which  interest  and  concern  us  as 
chitects.  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words 
>on  the  general  condition  and  prospects  of 
:r  art  in  tins  land. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  steady 
iprovement  in  English  architectural  work 
[ring  the  last  few  years  cannot  but  experience 
measure  of  satisfaction  and  even  of  pride 
the  progress  which  has  been  made.  Our 
lleagucs  on  the  Continent  and  in  America 
ao  have  been  inclined  to  regard  architecture 
a  dead  art  in  this  country  are  already  awake 
the  fact  that  there  is  more  vitality  and 
Ivance  being  exhibited  here  than  anywhere 
ie.  Many  American  friends  who  have  been 
•sorbed  by  the  excellent  French  methods 
ey  have  studied  have  recently  expressed  to 
e  their  admiration  of  certain  hitherto  unsus- 
cted  qualities  and  beauties  in  our  English 
Jrk.  This  is  both  gratifying  and  encouraging, 
pecially  as  under  our  unfortunate  climatic 
nditions  we  are  constitutionally  prone  to 
[little  everything  that  is  of  us  or  around  us. 
i  not  imagine,  however,  that  our  friendly  critics 
,vo  not  been  discriminating.  “  A  man,” 
id  Ruskin,  “  may  hide  himself  from  you 
every  other  way,  but  he  cannot  in  his  work 
■there  you  have  him  ”  ;  and  our  critics  have 
.d  us,  sometimes,  to  our  confusion  of  face 
fore  them. 

We  cannot  however  fail  to  observe  that 
ere  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  best  and 
[rest  work,  and  as  the  appetite  for  what  is 
od  is  whetted,  all  that  is  vulgar  and  bad  will 
come  repugnant  and  tend  to  disappear.  As 
e  sunshine  of  popular  favour  shines  upon  our 
t  it  must  advance.  Side  by  side  with  the  good 
fit  there  will  still  flourish  the  ill  weeds,  those 
ilgar  street  buildings  and  fantastic  fripperies 
rich  flaunt  and  force  themselves  to  the  front, 
et  we  may  take  heart  even  from  these,  for  they 
e  a  sign  that  there  is  something  they  are 
;hting  against  which  will  eventually  be 
tlued  at  its  true  worth.  Let  them  alone, 
ey  must  come  to  grief.  If  “  experience  is 
e  dress  of  thought,”  then  a  building  is  bound 
reveal  its  true  character  at  the  last.  If  it 
itters  for  show  it  proclaims  that  which  is 
Iso  and  weak.  “  To  dazzle  let  the  vain 
isign,”  said  Pope  ;  “  to  raise  the  thought  and 
uch  the  heart  be  thine.” 

Architecture  must  tell  its  tale ;  it  has  its 
essage  to  deliver.  Like  a  musical  score  it 
presses  a  great  deal  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

3  meaning  is  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  out- 
ird  symbol.  It  is  a  mystery  whose  voice 
heard  speaking  according  to  each  man’s 
ood,  capacity  and  temperament.  Just  as  the 
mis  of  genius  have  a  profounder  meaning 
an  the  actual  thought  that  prompted  them, 
true  architecture  possesses  the  power,  as  by 
magic  wand,  to  “  call  up  spirits  from  the 
isty  deep  ” — from  the  ocean  of  human 
ought  and  passion. 

Art  speaks  in  all  its  manifestations  alike. 
very  picture,  every  group  of  sculpture,  every 
usical  composition  is  a  vehicle  for  the  con- 
>yance  of  thought  in  poetical  form.  Archi- 
cture  is  the  prose  of  inarticulate  but  beautiful 
ought  and  feeling.  Sometimes  it  tells  of  the 
mmonplace  in  life  ;  rising  higher  it  speaks 
domestic  peace  and  happiness  ;  and  yet  again 
more  stately  diction  it  sets  forth  the  grander 
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and  larger  purposes  of  life.  It  recounts  the 
past,  records  the  present,  and  holds  up  ideals  for 
the  future.  But  only  when  it  is  enriched 
from  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting 
can  it  tell  the  tale  with  the  fulness  of  eloquence 
and  power — for  then  it  speaks  to  the  heart  in 
tender  and  solemn  tones  of  all  that  is  most  grand 
and  beautiful  in  life  and  humanity. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  cement  and  confirm  the 
alliance  of  the  arts.  The  brotherly  readiness 
of  the  sculptor  to  aid  in  the  good  cause  should 
be  recognised,  and  his  name  coupled  with  the 
architect’s  in  all  such  work.  If  the  building 
is  to  be  harmonious  in  expression  these  two 
must  work  together  from  its  conception,  and  the 
sculptor  must  have  a  fitting  and  honourable 
place  assigned  to  him  whence  he  may  take  up 
his  parable  with  effective  force.  Not  a  new 
or  separate  motif,  but  the  same  with  new 
progressions,  a  harmony  with  one  delightful 
melody.  When,  further,  the  orchestra  is 
increased  by  calling  in  the  painter’s  art,  then, 
like  the  vibrating  strings  with  their  soul-stirring 
chords,  the  refinements  of  tone  and  colour  appeal 
to  the  heart  with  a  new  and  higher  power 
based  upon  the  primal  sympathies  and  emotions 
of  the  human  breast. 

Why,  then,  we  may  ask,  have  these  arts  so  few 
opportunities  of  joint  action  ?  Is  it  not 
because  architecture  has  forgotten  her  place 
and  lagged  behind  ?  Is  she  not  like  Lot’s 
wife,  who,  looking  back,  was  stiffened  into  a 
pillar  of  salt  ?  Looking  back,  there  lies  the 
explanation.  The  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  have  been  the  while  advancing  ;  they 
have  developed,  but  architecture  has  stopped 
short  and  been  content  to  look  back  to  the 
past,  to  draw  upon  old  periods  and  reproduce 
“  defunct  ”  styles,  so  that  the  living  arts  of  the 
present  age  could  no  longer  associate  with  one 
that  was  a  mere  mouldering  survival  from  by¬ 
gone  times.  A  special  architectural  carver 
had  to  be  trained  to  forge  or  imitate  archaic 
forms  and  reproduce  the  quaint  and  grotesque 
figures  of  almost  forgotten  centuries  ;  while  the 
painter  has  given  place  to  the  “  firm  of  de¬ 
corators,”  and  his  message  to  the  dumb 
extravagance  of  mere  costly  material. 

All  this,  I  believe,  will  soon  be  past  history, 
a  vanished  nightmare,  for  a  new  era  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  begun.  May  we  not  justly  feel 
sanguine  ?  After  all,  the  great  thing  is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand  as  in  what  direction 
we  are  moving.  It  is  no  question  of  style. 
Every  period  has  contributed  something  to  our 
art.  Gothic,  with  its  rich  luxuriance,  has  been 
the  foster-home  of  the  crafts,  and  if  the  crafts 
themselves  seem  to  have  lost  their  indepen¬ 
dence  and  vitality,  it  is  because  having  had  a 
part  in  beautifying  the  “  styles,”  they  have, 
like  them,  been  made  to  servo  in  the  copying 
and  forging  of  bygone  examples.  Without 
denying  that  in  the  hands  of  true  genius  these 
past  types  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward, 
yet  it  is  rather  with  the  Renaissance  forms  that 
modern  sculpture  and  painting  can  best  and 
most  easily  be  associated.  It  is  natural 
perhaps,  that  I  should  have  this  confidence 
in  the  development  of  the  Later  Renaissance. 
There,  at  any  rate,  it  will  again  be  possible  to 
co-operate  with  one’s  brother  artists,  and  that 
must  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
is  in  its  methods  a  freedom,  a  vitality,  and  a 
power  of  adaptation  to  modern  requirements 
which  surely  stimulates  conception  and  fosters 
growth.  There  is,  too,  a  characteristic  wealth 
of  stateliness  and  grandeur  fitting  it  for  all  high 
and  noble  purposes.  The  genius  of  Inigo 
Jones,  and  subsequently  of  Wren,  taking  it  up, 
each  at  the  point  at  which  he  found  it,  carried 
it  on  far  beyond  its  budding  efforts,  and  estab¬ 
lished  it  as  a  great  English  tradition.  Here  is 
the  “  quarry,”  and,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Goethe,  “  He  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
architect  except  out  of  this  fortuitous  mass 
he  can  combine  with  the  greatest  economy, 
suitableness,  and  durability,  some  form  the 
pattern  of  which  originated  in  his  own  soul.” 

Let  us  be  enthusiasts.  Our  national  archi¬ 
tecture  is  not  dead  ;  there  are  many  signs  of 
life  and  movement  within  it.  The  spark  is 
there ;  let  us  blow  upon  it  and  the  fire  will 
burn.  Let  us  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
energies  of  those  who,  with  the  love  of  their  art 
burning  brightly,  seek  not  arrogantly  for 
something  new,  but  to  advance  that  which  they 
have  proudly  inherited,  and  to  make  its  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  ever  more  and  more  known 
and  loved. 

Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.,  said  he  had  been 
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asked  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  very  interesting  and  illuminating 
address,  and  he  undertook  the  duty,  though 
with  no  hope  of  adequately  expressing  either 
their  jileasure  or  his  own  with  the  President’s 
effort,  but  merely  to  express  his  own  tribute 
of  appreciation  of  what  the  President  had  said. 
He  thought  lie  ought  to  confine  himself  to  this, 
for  he  had  a  little  hesitation  in  approaching  the 
subject  of  architecture.  As  a  simple-minded 
painter,  he  might,  perhaps,  step  in  wheie 
architects  fear  to  tread,  because  lie  knew  there 
was  such  differences  of  opinion  and  aim  that  it 
was  rather  risky,  even  if  one  had  fixed 
opinions,  to  adopt  a  side.  He  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  address,  and  to  those  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on 
in  the  architectural  world  it  was  most  edifying 
to  be  informed  in  that  short  and  summary  way 
of  the  chief  incidents  of  architectural  activity  of 
the  year.  What  interested  us  in  London 
especially  was  the  Queen’s  Memorial,  and  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  model  that 
Mr.  Brock  had  elaborated,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  it  would  be  one,  when  the  whole  thing  was 
finished,  of  which  Londoners  would  very  justly 
be  proud.  Another  subject  that  interested 
him  very  much  was  that  of  the  education  both 
of  the  architectural  student  and  the  public — the 
one,  perhaps,  much  more  difficult  than  the 
other — and  he  keenly  sympathised  with  the 
attitude  that  the  President  took  up  with  regard 
to  the  interchange  of  the  three  arts.  He  did 
not  think  that  anyone  in  the  profession  had 
been  more  influential  than  Mr.  Belcher  in  asso¬ 
ciating  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  it  was 
no  fault  of  liis  if  painting  had  not  been  included. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  when  Mr.  Belcher  had 
the  opportunity  he  would  admit  the  painter  to 
the  same  privilege  of  sharing  his  triumphs  as 
the  sculptor  already  possessed.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  in  our  schools 
there  should  be  an  interchange  of  study  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  It  was  a  thing  which  they 
had  to  a  certain  extent  initiated  in  the  Academy 
schools,  where  facilities  were  given  the  archi¬ 
tectural  student  to  study  in  the  painting  school 
or  at  least  in  the  drawing  school  and  the 
modelling  school — and  sculptors  in  the  Painting 
School  and  Architectural  School,  and  so  on,  and 
he  imagined  that  there  would  be  a  great  gain 
brought  about  by  such  a  change  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  study.  But  the  education  of  the 
public  was,  lie  fancied,  a  much  more  difficult 
matter,  and  when  theie  was  such  uncertainty 
amongst  the  leaders — amongst  those  men  who 
should  lead  activity  of  thought  in  this  matter — 
it  was  a  little  difficult  for  a  complete  outsider 
to  know  what  to  do.  We  were  told  that  the 
beautiful  Gothic  art  was  dead.  Well,  he  was 
almost  afraid  that  that  might  be  so.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  for  architecture  to  be  really 
successful  in  its  aim  it  must  contain  within 
itself  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and,  alas  !  the  spirit 
of  these  times  was  not  that  which  would  en¬ 
courage  Gothic  art.  What  was  the  spirit  of  the 
time  ?  Utilitarianism,  science,  and  advertise¬ 
ment.  Now  utilitarianism  was  good  ;  science 
was  excellent— he  did  not  think  that  that  could 
be  said  of  advertisement,  but  that  was  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  any  art 
expression  we  ventured  upon  had  to  fight  this 
spirit  of  advertising,  and  it  was  a  very  serious 
drawback  to  the  expression  of  any  form  of  art, 
for  instead  of  being  helped  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  it  was  hindered.  He  thought  that  if  that 
were  made  clear  to  the  public — i.e.,  that  it  was 
not  those  who  shrieked  the  loudest  who  were 
the  most  worthy  of  attention — it  might  lead 
gradually  to  the  formation  of  better  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  for  he  was  perfectly  sure 
that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  talent  in 
this  country  which  needed  only  encouragement 
to  fulfil  all  manner  of  enterprises  which  would 
strengthen  and  beautify  the  nation  in  every 
way.  If  we  could  so  enlarge  our  sympathies 
that  we  were  not  bound  to  be  only  Gothic  or 
only  Renaissance,  or  only  Classic,  but  to  have  a 
sufficiently  wide  sympathy  for  all  these  various 
expressions  of  art,  to  understand  them  all,  and 
then  in  times  of  judgment  to  decide  which  was  the 
best  expression  for  the  particular  instance  con¬ 
templated.  He  most  bitterly  regretted  that  New¬ 
gate  Prison  had  gone,  for  it  was  a  splendid  bit  of 
work,  and  you  had  only  to  look  at  it  to  know  it 
was  a  prison  ;  it  bore  the  stamp  of  what  it  was 
Of  course  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  many  of  those 
Newgates  about.  If  we  wanted  to  build  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  now,  that  manner  of  archi¬ 
tecture  would  be  out  of  date,  but  for  that  and 
some  things  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  possible 
He  hesitated  to  speak  about  Gothic  art,  for  to 
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him  in  its  day,  when  it  contained  within  itself 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  people,  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  architecture  of  the  world. 
The  mystery  of  it  and  the  religious  sense  which 
it  awakened,  and  the  way  it  gloried  in  the  magic 
of  colour  and  stained  glass  made  it,  take  it  all 
in  all,  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  archi¬ 
tecture  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  ;  but  to 
attempt  any  ambitious  work  in  Gothic  art  now 
was  risky,  although  in  competent  hands  it  was 
still  possible  to  have  a  most  beautful  expres¬ 
sion  of  art  conveyed  even  in  modern  Gothic. 
He  desired  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  President, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  essential  principle 
that  the  President  had  placed  before  him  was 
devotion  to  beauty.  It  was  Emerson,  he 
believed,  who  said  that,  “Though  we  travel 
the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful — we 
must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not.” 
It  seemed  to  him  that  that  was  what  Mr. 
Belcher  had  done  :  he  had  carried  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  with  him  wherever  he  had  gone, 
and  that,  combined  with  his  loyal  endeavour  to 
combine  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  with 
architecture  placed  him  in  a  position  which  com¬ 
manded  their  greatest  admiration  and  respect, 
and  they  were  proud  that  such  a  man  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  Institute  like  that — 
with  his  great  capacity  in  his  art,  his  devotion 
to  beauty,  and  his  keen  enthusiasm  for  the 
welfare  and  fame  of  a  profession  which  in 
dignity  and  worth  should  be  second  to  none. 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.M.G.,  said  liis  only 
qualification  and  his  only  excuse  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks  was  that  he  was  a  very  old 
and  very  appreciative  friend  of  their  President. 
He  had  watched  Mr.  Belcher’s  career,  and  he 
wras  especially  pleased  to  see  him  in  the  position 
which  he  occupied  that  night,  which  would  do 
honour  to  himself  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Institute.  The  President  had  touched  on  many 
topics,  and  in  his  work  he  illustrated  that  he  wras 
not  only  a  preacher,  which  was  generally  dull 
work,  but  he  followed  out  his  own  maxims,  and 
he  thought  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Belcher  would 
do  more  to  educate  the  public  in  the  way  lie 
desired  than  his  address.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  vision  of  a  wilderness  of  mean  streets  that 
the  President  had  spoken  of  as  a  hopeless  prob¬ 
lem  to  attempt  to  solve.  In  connexion  with  the 
Traffic  Commission  he  had  lately  been  a  good 
deal  in  the  suburbs  of  London  just  to  see  where 
the  people  sprung  from  and  where  they  had  to 
go  to  be  accommodated.  It  was  not  that 
matter  that  had  most  interested  him  in  the 
President’s  address,  but  rather  what  was  said 
as  to  the  vicious  extravagance  in  material  and 
so-called  ornamentation,  and  that  was  most 
prominent  in  the  extreme  East  End,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  near  the  Angel,  Islington — an  extra¬ 
vagance  that  dominates  the  whole  world  at  the 
present  time.  How  could  they  hope  for  art 
to  be  dominant  when  they  saw  women  dress  as 
they  do  in  some  parts  of  London,  with  their 
artificial  pearls,  for  instance,  which  would  be 
worth  10,000/.  in  individual  cases  if  they  were 
real.  It  made  one  shudder  almost,  and  it  was 
not  confined  to  London  and  the  cities  of 
England.  In  Ireland  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  if  one  saw  a  donkey  cait  with  a  pretty  girl 
in  it  the  girl  had  no  head  covering  at  all  ;  she 
had  a  shawl,  and  that  was  drawn  up  to  cover  her 
head  if  it  rained.  That  was  not  the  case  now, 
and  you  never  could  tell  what  a  girl  would  dress 
in,  and  all  the  joy  was  taken  out  of  the  thing. 
That  being  so,  the  problem  of  educating  the 
public  was  a  most  difficult  one.  He  could  not 
imagine  how  Greek  architecture  or  sculpture 
would  have  fared  if  the  Greek  women  had 
dressed  like  that,  and  how  the  difficulty  was  to 
be  got  over  he  did  not  know.  He  might  para¬ 
phrase  a  remark  he  heard  the  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador  say  on  a  similar  occasion :  Since  my 
boyhood  I  have  been  married  to  science,  but  I 
am  a  lover  of  art,  and  that  must  be  my  excuse. 
Tbe  President  happily  occupied  a  middle  seat 
between  art  and  science,  and  in  his  work  he 
combined  both. 

Mr.  Graham  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  very  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Belcher,  in  reply,  said  that  they  had 
heard  two  most  distinguished  representatives  of 
science  and  art.  He  felt  that  as  science  and 
art  formed  the  component  parts  of  good  archi¬ 
tecture,  all  that  those  gentlemen  had  said  had 
been  most  valuable  and  interesting. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  November  21,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  on  “  Monolithic  Constructions 
in  Hennebique  Ferro-Concrete,”  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Mouchel,  and  one  by  Mr.  W.  Dunn  on  “  Con¬ 
struction  and  Strength  of  Reinforced  Concrete.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  brought  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  Tuesday  :  — 

Standing  Orders  and  Regulations  under  the 
London  Budding  Acts. 

“We  have  had  under  consideration  the 
desirableness  of  advising  the  Council  to 
make  certain  alterations  in  the  standing 
orders  and  regulations  under  the  London 
Building  Acts  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
submission  of  applications  under  the  Acts, 
and  to  street  naming  and  numbering.  The 
alterations  have  been  suggested  by  the  Build¬ 
ing  Act  Committee,  and  the  late  Historical 
Records  and  Buildings  Committee  have  also 
approached  us  on  the  matter.  The  altera¬ 
tions  suggested  by  the  Building  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  are  not  intended  to  introduce  any  new 
practice,  but  simply  to  make  clear  to  appli¬ 
cants  what  is  required  of  them  in  the  way  of 
plans,  particulars,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  saving 
delay  in  dealing  with  applications.  Many 
of  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  late  His¬ 
torical  Records  and  Buildings  Committee,  are 
of  a  minor,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  merely  a 
verbal  character,  but  where  they  are  of  a 
moTe  important  nature,  we  draw  special  at¬ 
tention  to  them.  .  .  .  The  new  matter  is 

printed  in  italics. 

“  Regulations  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  with 
reasons  lor  amendment. 

1.  The  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  the  application  is  made  and  the 
extent  and  character  of  his  interest  in  the 
property.ie/iet/ier  any  portion  of  the  site  on  which 
the  building  is  proposed  to  be  erected  forms  part  of 
a  disused  burial  ground,  and  whether  the  property 
is  freehold,  leasehold,  or  copyhold,  must  be  stated. 
Particulars  must  be  furnished  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  application  and  the  situation  of  the  street, 
building  or  structure,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
such  building  is  required. 

Formation  and  laying  out  of  new  streets — Adapta¬ 
tion  of  ways  for  streets  and  widenings  of  streets, 
etc..,  section  7  and  section  10  of  the  1894  Act. 

2.  Each  street  must  be  marked  on  the  plans  ivith 
a  number,  and  referred  to  in  the  application  as 
Street  No.  1,  Street  No.  2,  etc. 

In  the  event  of  the  application  being  sanctioned, 
two  additional  copies  of  the  plans  will  be  required, 
and  the  intended  name  of  each  street,  identified  by 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  street  on  the  plans, 
must  be  submitted  in  accordance  whth  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  1894. 

[Note— Having  regard  to  the  time  limit  of  one 
month  imposed  by  the  Act,  in  which  objections  must 
be  made  to  names  submitted  for  streets,  it  has  been 
decided  to  require  applicants  to  defer  formally  sub¬ 
mitting  names  for  approval  until  the  Council  has 
sanctioned  the  formation  of  the  streets.  The  altera¬ 
tion  is  made  with  a  view  to  identifying  the  streets 
for  which  the  names  are  intended.] 

Buildings  (a)  within  the  prescribed  distance,  ( b ) 
in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  buildings,  etc., 
section  13,  section  17,  and  section  22  of  the  1894 
Act,  and  sections  3  and  4  of  the  1898  Act. 

3.  Plans  must  be  to  a  scale  of  22  ft.  to  the  inch, 
and  must  show  the  situation  of  the  building  in 
relation  to  others  adjacent,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
show  the  frontage  of  the  street  on  either  side  of  the 
site.  The  height  and  precise  distance  from  the 
cc  n't  re  of  the  roadway  of  the  proposed  building  and 
the  width  of  the  street  are  to  be  figured. 

In  the  case  of  applications  under  section  13  (5), 
the  extent  and  height  of  the  old  buildings  on  the 
site  must  lie  shown  to  the  same  scale,  and  a  copy 
of  the  plans  certified  by  the  district  surveyor, 
together  with  the  originals,  should  be  forwarded. 
The  original  certified  plans  will  be  relumed  after 
being  compared  with  the  copy. 

Recesses  and  openings  in  external  walls  and  recesses 
in  party  walls,  section  54  of  the  1894  Act. 

4.  Plans  of  the  floors  of  the  building  and  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  in  which  the  recesses  or  openings 
occur  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
The  sizes  of  the  recesses  and  openings  must  be 
figured. 

Additional  cubical  extent,  section  76;  and  buildings 
for  the  supply  of  electricity,  section  203  of  the 
1894  Act.  .  , 

5.  The  use  to  which  the  various  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  intended  to  be  put  is  to  be  indicated,  also 
the  positions  and  numbers  of  any  hydrants  or  other 
fire  extinguishing  appliances  proposed  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  any  points  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  liability  to  fire. 

Naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses— 
Part  IV.  of  the  1894  Act. 

6.  In  numbering  houses  the  rules  to  be  observed 
are  as  follows : 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  recognised  as  a  central 
point;  and  the  numbering  of  houses  begins  at  the 
end  or  entrance  of  the  street  nearest  that  building, 
except  where  a  street  leads  from  a  main  thorough¬ 
fare  to  a  less  important  street,  and  then  the  num¬ 
bering  starts  from  the  main  thoroughfare. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  sides  of  a  street  as  left 
and  right  (assuming  that  the  back  is  towards 
St.  Paul's)  the  odd  numbers  will  be  assigned  to  the 
left-hand  side  and  the  oven  numbers  to  the  right- 
hand  side. 

Under  section  36  of  the  Act,  the  Council  has  the 
power  to  order  “  that  any  houses  or  buildings  in 
any  street  or  way  or  any  part  thereof  shall  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  the  same  be  marked  with 
such  numbers  as  they  shall  deem  convenient  for 
that  purpose.”  Great  inconvenience  and  expense  in 
renumbering  would  frequently  be  saved  if  the  above 
rules  were  observed  in  the  first  instance. 


7.  No  name  is  to  be  used  for  a  street  unless  w 
the  approval  of  the  Council  previously  given,  a 
it  should  be  a  name  consisting  of  one  word  w 
or  without  the  addition  of  “  street,  '  road, 
other  like  term. 

[Note. —  This  alteration  is  necessitated  by  1 
practice  of  the  Council  to  approve  the  use  ol  sin 
names  ( c.y .,  “  Aldwych,”  “  lvingsway,  etc.) 

St£LtOiily  such  thoroughfares  as  may  be  deemed 
be  of  sufficient  length  or  importance  may  be  de« 
nated  “  roads.”  ,  ,  , ,  . 

The  Council  will  be  prepared  favourably  to  c 
sidcr  the  use  of  the  terms  “ avenue  "  and  "  grov 
conditionally  upon  the  planting  and  mamtenai 
of  suitable  trees  in  the  streets  in  question;  ot . 
descriptions,  such  as  “  gardens,’  *'  crescen 
■■square,”  etc.,  may  be  used  only  when  the  ter 
seem  appropriate. 

[Note. — These  alterations  are  made  in  order  tl 
the  Council  may  have  a  wider  discretion  in  allow; 
the  use.  ol  such  terms  as  ‘Toad,”  "avenue,”  vvh 
they  seem  appropriate.]  .  ,  , 

9.  The  name  should  be  one  that  is  not  already 
use  within  the  county;  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
some  way  associated  with  the  locality. 

The  Council's  list  of  streets  and  places  m 
Administrative  County  of  London,  together  with 
office  list  of  available  names,  arranged  under 
districts  for  which  they  are  appropriate,  may 
considled  by  applicants. 

10.  Applicants  proposing  names  for  large  bio 
of  buildings,  e.g.,  artizans'  dwellings,  mansic 
flats,  etc.,  should  have  regard  to  the  rules  wh 
apply  to  the  naming  of  street's. 

The  Council  should  be  notified  of  every  na 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  postal  address. 

[Note.— This  alteration  is  made  with  a  view 
controlling,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  nomenclat 
ot  large  blocks  of  buildings.] 

Any  person  or  persons  setting  up  any  name  to  1 
street  in  London  until  the  expiration  ol  one  mo 
after  notice  of  the  intention  to  set  up  the  name  1 
been  given  to  the  Council,  or  setting  lip  any  na 
objected  to  by  the  Council  under  section  32  of  . 
Act  of  1894,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40s.,  with 
continuing  penalty  of  40s.  for  every  day  on  wlh 
the  offence  continues  after  conviction. 

[Note.— This  new  paragraph  is  inserted  for 
purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  illegality 
setting  up  names  for  streets  other  than  tli 
approved  by  the  Council.] 

Conditions  upon  which  applications  may  be  gram 
Standing  orders  as  proposed  to  be  amended.  . 

11.  That  no  building  shall  be  commenced  tol 
erected  upon  either  side  of  such  roadway,  or  u 
a  site  abutting  upon  such  roadway,  unless  s 
roadway  shall  have  been  and  shall  still  remain 
defined  and  thrown  open  as  aforesaid,  and  uni 
such  roadway  shall  have  been  and  shall  still  rem 
so  made  as  regards  levels,  direction,  width,  . 
gradients  throughout  as  to  comply  with  the  | 
visions  of  any  statutes  and  by-laws  in  force: 
London  regulating  streets  and  buildings,  and  urn 
such  roadway  shall  also  have  been  so  made  ; 
shall  still  remain  as  to  accord  with  the  plans  ; 
sections  attached  hereto  and  the  particulars  wb 
accompanied  the  application  for  tin)  sanction  i 
tained  in  this  order,  and  unless  the  name  of  I 
street  has  been  approved  by  the  Council,  and  as< 
approved  shall  have  been  affixed  and  shall  be> 
tained  at  both  ends  of  the  street. 

[Note.— This  alteration,  to  the  need  for  wh 
attention  lias  been  drawn  by  the  solicitor,  is 
ensure  that  the  approval  of  the  Council  to  > 
suggested  name  is  obtained,  and  that  the  mi 
actually  approved  is  affixed  and  retained.] 
Naming  and  numbering  of  streets — Part  IV.  of  1 
1894  Act. 

Names  submitted  for  new  streets  are  to  be  c 
municated  to  the  local  authority  in  whose  dist : 
the  streets  are  situated,  with  a  request  that  t 
will  inform  the  Council  within  fourteen  days  of  1 
observations  which  they  may  desire  to  mi 
thereon. 

[Note. — New  paragraph  to  give  official  sanci 
to  the  present  practice.] 

12.  Immediately  after  the  making  of  an  ordert 
the  renaming  of  any  street,  an  intimation  the. 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  Tost  Office  authorities,  anc 
the  superintendent  registrars  of  births  and  ded 
for  the  districts  in  which  the  streets  are  situate t 

A  notification  of  names  approved  for  new  strt\ 
•  and  of  orders  made  by  the  Council  for  the" 
naming  of  streets  and  the  renumbering  of  houses 
also  to  be  sent  to  the  proprietors  of  Kelly’s  di{ 
tories. 

[Note. — New  paragraph  to  give  official  sancrl 
to  the  present  practice.] 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  alterations  in  r 
standing  orders  as  to  notice  of  a  new  name  f< 
street  (No.  7  in  the  table),  the  Historical  Reed 
and  Buildings  Committee  considered  it  desirl 
that  power  should  be  delegated  to  them  by  J 
Council  to  enable  them  to  make  formal  objectioml 
behalf  of  the  Council,  under  section  32  of  1 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  to  any  name  inten 
to  be  given  to  a  street.  Section  32  of  the  Act  i. 
follows  :  “  Before  any  name  is  given  to  any  str 
notice  of  the  intended  name  shall  be  given  to  1 
Council,  and  the  Council  may  by  notice  in  wrii 
given  to  the  person  by  whom  notice  of  such  inten 
name  has  been  given  to  them  at  any  time  wh 
one  month  after  receipt  of  such  notice  objecrl 
such  intended  name,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful] 
set  up  any  name  to  any  street  in  London  uni  ill 
expiration  of  one  month  after  notice  thereof  1 
been  given  as  aforesaid  to  the  Council  or  lo  set 
any  name  objected  to  as  aforesaid.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  period  within  which  I 
Council  has  power  to  object  under  this  section 
limited  to  one  month.  This  period  has  in  praci 
we  understand,  proved  to  be  altogether  insuffici 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  owing  to  < 
time  occupied  in  bringing  applications  before 
Committee  and  the  Council,  the  time  limit  1 
elapsed  before  the  notice  of  objection  couldl 
given.  We  concur  in  the  Committee’s  suggest 
and  have  prepared  a  draft  order  of  reference  acci 
ingly  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Local  Governm 
Records  and  Museums  Committee,  who  have  ts 
over  these  duties  since  the  reconstitution  of  c 
mittees  in  March,  1904,  shall  exercise  the  po* 
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the  Council  under  the  section  in  question.  We 
sommend : — 

(a)  That  the  regulations,  rules,  and  standing 
orders  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
and  the  London  Building  Act,  1894  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Act,  1898,  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
May  16,  1899.  be  rescinded. 

<b)  That  the  'regulations,  rules,  and  standing 
orders  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
and  the  London  Building  Act,  1894  (Amend¬ 
ment)  Act.  1898,  set  out  in  the  appendix  to 
the  report  of  the  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee,  dated  October  24  and  31,  1904,  be 
made. 

<c)  That  an  addition  to  the  order  of  reference 
to  the  Local  Government  Records  and 
Museums  Committee  be  made  as  follows 
The  Committee  shall  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
Council  under  section  32  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894.” 

'The  appendix  and  standing  orders  follow.  The 
•ommcndnt ions  were  agreed  to. — Ed.] 

The  Building  Act  Committee  brought  up 
e  following  report,  the  consideration  of 
rich,  however,  was  adjourned  until  next 
sek  : 


London  Building  Acts  Amendment. 

‘The  Council  on  June  14.  1904,  on  the  recom- 
indation  of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  in¬ 
ducted  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  prepare  a 
II  for  introduction  into  Parliament  in  the  session 
1905  to  amend  the  provisions  or  the  London 
aiding  Acts,  ft  may  be  well  to  briefly  indicate 
3  steps  which  led  up  to  this  decision.  The 
uncil,  on  November  4,  1902.  resolved  (0  intro- 
ce  into  Parliament  a  Bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
aons  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  relating 
safety  from  fire.  Subsequently  on  March  3, 
'3-  t. he  (  ruined  decided,  on  the  recommendation 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  not  to  proceed 
di  the  Bill,  but  to  refer  if  to  the  Building  Act. 
■e  Brigade,  and  Parliamentary  Committees  with 
view  to  their  advising  the  Council,  after  consul- 
non  with  such  persons  and  authorities  as  might 
desirable,  as  to  the  ultimate  form  the  Bill 
luld  assume.  The  Bill  referred  to  dealt  only 
tli  the  question  of  safety  from  fire,  and  left  1 
iched  many  other  important  questions  with  lc- 
;ct  to  which  the  London  Building  Acts  had  been 
"•  1  ,to  amendment,  and  as  the  Council  had 
;ided  that  this  Bill  should  not  be  proceeded  with 
the  Session  of  1903,  wo  felt  strongly  that  any 
'ended  Bill  should  aim  at  securing  all  the  amend- 
nts  required  in  the  London  Building  Acts.  Tt 
f  not,  however,  found  practicable  for  three  Com- 
ttees  to  prepare  the  material  for  a  Bill  of  this 
iracter,  and  the  Council,  on  May  26,  1903,  on  the 
lommendalion  of  the  Committees  concerned 
icinded  the  resolution  referring  it  to  those  Com- 
ttecs,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Building 
t  Committee  would  oroceed  with  the  preparation 
proposals  for  securing  all  the  amendments  re- 
ired  in  the  London  Building  Acts.  We  accnrd- 
rl.v  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  this  fash, 
a,  in  connexion  therewith,  we  have  considered 
rgestions  made,  by  the  Fire  Brigade,  Highways, 
provements.  Local  Government.  Main  Drainage 
bin:  Control,  and  Public  Health  Committees  of 
5  Council,  by  the  majority  of  the  metropolitan 
rough  councils,  and  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Irish  Architects,  the  Institution  of  Civil 
gmeers,  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  fhe  District 
rveyors  Association,  and  many  other  bodies  We 
ve  also  considered  all  the  cases  illustrating  the 
al<  points  in  the  present  Acts  which  have  been 
led  by  the  Building  Act  Committee  since  1894, 
L  in  addition,  the  by-laws  and  Acts  in  force  in  the 
ncipal  provincial  towns,  and  the  by-laws  in  force  in 
(urban  districts  round  London  have  been  studied 
'h  a  view  to  extracting  any  provisions  that  might 
valuable  in  London.  As  the  result,  we  have 
lamed  valuable  material  for  the  amendment  of 
(  Acts  and  on  June  14.  1904.  we  submitted  a  re- 
’t  to  the  Council  indicating  in  very  general  terms 
J  object  of  our  proposals,  and  stating  that  we 
«ld  submit  details  at  a  later  date.  We  have  now 
ly  completed  our  proposals,  and  aro  in  a  position 
submit  the  details  to  the  Council.  The  greater 
mber  of  our  suggested  amendments  were  com- 
micatcd  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
ne  13,  1904,  to  enable  the  preparation  of  the  Bill 
be  proceeded  with,  and  the  remaining  sugges- 
ns  have  since  been  communicated.  A  draft  Bill, 
bodying  nearly  all  the  suggestions  put  forward, 
s  furnished  to  us  at  our  request  by  the  Parlia- 
ntnry  Committee  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
the  summer  recess.  We  have  completed  our 
isi  'eration  of  the  draft  Bill,  and  have  submitted 
■ observations  thereon  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
ttce.  It  therefore  appears  to  us  that,  although 
)  work  involved  in  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  is 
sessanly  very  great,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  its 
ng  introduced  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament 
the  Council  approves  of  the  principles  of  the 
iposod  amendments.  We  may  remind  the  Council 
it  the  Bill  of  1903  was  the  outcome  of  the  action 
the  Home  Secretary,  who,  in  August,  1902,  wrote 
the.  Council  stating  that,  in  view  of  the  facts 
closed  at  the  inquest  on  the  Queen  Victoria-street 
1.  ho  thought  that  the  question  of  further  legis- 
ion  on  the  subject  of  safety  from  fire  in  high 
tidings  required  early  consideration  that,  in  his 
jnion,  the  matter  could  not  be  adequately  dealt, 
h  by  a  mere  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
uncil  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901. 
d  he.  was  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  any 
v  legislation  should  take  the  form  of  an  amend- 
nt  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894:  that,  as 
8  Act  was  a.  local  Act.  any  amendment  of  its 
(visions  would  naturally  be  hv  a  private  Bill 
unoted  by  the  Council,  and  that  he  would  be 
id  to  assist  in  any  proposal  that  might  be  made 
1  that,  purpose  next  Session  so  far  as  it  might  be 
isible  for  him  to  do  so.  The  Home  Secretary 
(sequentl.v  informed  the  Council  that  he  would 
ve  no  objection  to  the  extension  to  existing 
ildings  of  the  clauses  with  respect  to  means  of 
iapc  from  fire,  under  proper  conditions,  and  in 
table  cases,  provided  adequate  provision  were 
ide  for  allowing  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 


existing  buildings  an  appeal  to  an  arbitrator  or  to 
some  other  tribunal.  Our  present  proposals,  whip 
extending  over  the  whole  of  the  Londpn  Building 
Act,  embody  those  contained  in  the  1903  Bill,  wii 
considerable  modifications,  which  we  have  made  with 
a  view  to  meeting,  as  far  as  was  reasonable,  the 
criticisms  which  were  passed  on  the  Bill.  Before 
submitting  details  of  the  proposals  it  may  be  well 
to  very  briefly  outline  the  more  important  amend¬ 
ments  suggested  by  us 

Outline  0/  the  most  important  proposed  amendments. 

Formation  and  widening  of  streets. — To  give  the 
Council  greater  powers  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  new  streets  and  the  adaptation  of  ways  to 
streets;  to  widen  existing  streets  by  restricting 
except  under  certain  conditions,  the  height  of 
dwelling-houses  erected  in  narrow  ways  and  streets, 
and  the  height  of  buildings,  erected  on  the  site  of 
previously  existing  buildings,  within  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway. 

Building  line. — To  enable  the  Council  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  building  line  in  any  street,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  gradual  widening  of  congested 
thoroughfares,  and  to  make  new  streets,  where 
necessary,  to  continue  such  widened  thoroughfares, 
or  to  afford  through  communication. 

Open  space,  about,  and  lighting  and  ventilation  of, 
buildings. — To  increase  the  amount  of  space  at 
rear  required  for  new  dwelling-houses-,  to  improve 
the  lighting  and  ventilatien  of  habitable  basements, 
and  of  rooms  which  derive  light  and  ventilation 
only  from  a  court  within  a  building. 

Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  and  reduction  of 
risk  of  fire. — To  require  the  provision  of  means  of 
access  to  the  roof  in  every  building  of  more  than 
one  story,  and  exceeding  25  ft.  in  height;  to  reduce 
the  height  above  which,  the  provision  of  special 
means  of  escape  can  be  required  in  the  case  of 
certain  new  high  buildings,  and,  after  a  certain 
date,  the  application  of  similar  provisions  to  certain 
existing  high  buildings;  the  provision  of  means 
of  escape  from  certain  new,  and,  after  a  specified 
date,  existing,  buildings  in  which  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  persons  arc  employed,  or  in  which 
sleeping  accommodation  is  provided  for  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  persons;  additional  powers  in 
regard  to  premises  used  in  part  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  and  in  part  as  dwelling-houses, 
especially  where  the  part  used  for  trade  projects 
from  the  front  of  the  building  (as,  e.g.,  in  a  one- 
story  shop;  to  provide  that  consent  shall  not  be 
given  to  the  erection  of  a  building  to  a  greater* 
height  than  80  ft.  unless  the  Council  is  satisfied 
that  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  and  main¬ 
tained  for  lessening  danger  from  fire;  powers  to 
regulate  the  use  of  matched-boarding  and  panelling 
as  an  internal  finishing  to  walls,  etc.,  and  the 
enclosing  of  lifts  in  buildings;  and  to  protect  in 
new  buildings  of  the  warehouse  class  windows 
which  aro  within  30  ft.  of  openings  in  other 
premises. 

Construction  of  buildings. — To  make  certain 
amendments  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating 
to  construction  of  buildings  with  a  view  to  reducing 
risk  of  fire;  to  enable  the  Council  to  consent  (a)  to  the 
cubical  contents  of  buildings  to  bo  used  for  trade 
or  manufacture  being  of  any  dimensions  that  the 
Council  may  deem  it  expedient  to  permit  (at  pre¬ 
sent  the  Council  cannot  colisent  to  buildings  of 
greater  dimensions  than  450,000  cubic  ft.):  (6)  to 
the  uniting  of  buildings  under  proper  conditions  (at 
present  buildings  may  not  be  united  except  where 
they  are  wholly  in  one  occupation  or  are  con¬ 
structed  or  adapted  to  be  so);  and  to  make  rules 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  construction 
in  buildings. 

Buildings  on  low-lying  land. — To  strengthen  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  low-lying  land. 

District  Surveyors. — To  amend  the  powers  of  the 
Council  with  regard  to  district  surveyors  so  as  to 
enable  the  Council  to  introduce  a  proper  system 
of  payment  by  salaries  instead  of  fees  at  any  time 
it.  should  see  fit  to  do  so,  provision  being  made  for 
the  compensation  of  any  district  surveyors  retired 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system-,  also  to  amend  the  fees  payable  in  certain 
cases  to  district  surveyors. 

By-laws.— To  enable  the  Council  to  make  by-laws 
with  regard  to  the  demolition  of  buildings,  the 
control  of  scaffolding  and  machinery,  the  use  of  iron 
and  steel  construction  in  buildings,  and  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  unsuitable  sites. 

Tribunal  of  Appeal—  To  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal. 

ft  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  in  a  succinct  form 
full  details  of  every  proposed  amendment  to  an  Act 
of  such  a  technical  character  as  the  London  Build¬ 
ing  Act.  and  we  do  not  think  the  Council  would 
desire,  us  to  attempt  the  task.  The  Parliamentary 
Committee  have,  however,  informed  us  that  they 
do  not  feel  justified  in  proceeding  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Bill  until  they  shall  have  received 
detailed  instructions  as  to  procedure,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  the 
following  particulars  of  our  proposals  : — 

Details  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  London 
Buildings  Acts. 

Definitions. — To  extend  the  application  of  certain 
expressions,  and  to  define  certain  terms  not  at 
present,  defined. 

Formation  of  streets. — To  amend  the  provisions 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  commencement  to  form  or 
lay  out.  or  adapt  a  way  to,  a  street. 

To  enable  the  Council  in  the  case  of  new  streets 
or  the  adaptation  of  ways  to  streets  : — 

(a)  To  require  a  greater  width  than  at  present; 
lateral  communications;  reservation  of  land 
to  form  street  or  formation  of  street  for  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  adjoining  estate;  connexion 
with  an  existing  street;  protection  of  streets 
proposed  to  be  formed  on  land  at  a  different 
level  to  land  immediately  adjoining  on  either 
side. 

( b )  To  alter  the  position,  direction,  or  level  of 
any  intended  new  street  in  order  to  make 
more  direct  communication. 

(c)  To  prevent  the  formation  of  culs-de-sac. 

(d.)  To  secure  an  equitable  incidence  of  the  cost 
of  paving  and  making  up  streets. 


To  enable  the  Council  to  control  the  formation  of 
back  streets,  and  to  require  the  formation  of  such 
streets  where  considered  desirable. 

II  idening  of  streets.— To  prohibit,  except  under 
certain  conditions,  the  erection  in  ways  laid  out  for 
foot  traffic  only  of  dwelling-houses  of  a  greater 
height  than  the  width  of  the  way. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  require  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  a  greater  width  than  20  ft. 
from  centre  of  roadway  where  premises  are  to  be 
used  for  business  purposes. 

To  provide  that  in  cases  of  rebuilding  no  increase 
in  height  over  that  of  the  previous  building  on  the 
site  shall  be  permitted  unless  the  owner  gives  up 
to  widen  the  road  a  strip  of  land  of  a  width  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  increased  height  of  the  building. 

To  prohibit  the  extension  of  any  existing  building 
within  the  prescribed  distance  without  the  consent 
of  the  Council. 

To  prohibit  the  erection  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  any  dwelling-house  within  a  distance 
of  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  to  a  height 
exceeding  the  dislance  of  the  front  or  nearest  ex¬ 
ternal  wall  of  such  building  from  the  opposite  side 
of  such  street.  (At  present  this  restriction  applies 
only  to  “  dwellings  for  the  working  classes.”) 

To  make  it  clear  that  the  existence  of  an 
irregular  building  or  structure  within  (he  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  does  not 
confer  a  right  to  erect  any  building  on  the  site 
thereof. 

To  require  that  certified  plans  of  old  buildings 
within  the  prescribed  distance  shall  be  made  before 
demolition  in  cases  where  the  owner  demolishes  the 
building,  and  that  such  plans  shall  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  height  and  nature  of  construction  of  build¬ 
ings  or  structures  in  their  several  parts. 

General  Line  of  buildings. — To  prohibit  the  ex¬ 
tension  or  raising  of  any  existing  building,  beyond 
the  general  line,  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

To  make  the  right  to  re-erect  a  building  beyond 
the  general  line,  subject  to  plans  being  certified  by 
the  district  surveyor,  and  to  require  such  plans  to 
be  made  before  demolition  in  cases  where  the  owner 
demolishes  the  building,  and  to  show  the  extent  and 
height  and  nature  of  construction  of  the  old  building 
or  structure  in  its  several  parts. 

To  make  further  provision  for  securing  the  re¬ 
moval  of  buildings  unlawfully  erected  in  advance 
of  the  general  line  on  the  lines  of  the  power  now 
possessed  by  the  Council  with  regard  to  prescribed 
distance. 

To  prohibit,  without  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
the  erection  of  a  building  to  the  same  line  as  that 
of  a  building  previously  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
in  advance  of  the  general  line,  unless  land,  in  a 
lino  with  that  required  to  be  dedicated  under  the 
previous  consent,  be  dedicated  to  the  public  use. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  control  the  flue  10  which 
buildings  may  be  erected  where  the  general  line  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  demolition  of  buildings. 

To  make  the  Council  the  authority  for  giving  the 
final  permission  for  the  erection  of  bridges  and 
similar  projections  across  public  streets. 

To  provide  that  all  retaining  walls  and  buttresses 
of  railways  shall  be  set  back  to  the  general  building 
line;  and  that  in  no  case,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Council,  shall  there  be  less  than  50  ft.  in  the 
clear  between  such  walls  or  buttresses. 

To  make  it  clear  that  buildings  erected  under  con¬ 
sents  granted  by  the  Council  s  predecessors  shall 
not  affect  the  general  line. 

Power  to  determine  a  building  line— To  provide 
that  the  building  line  in  any  new  street  (not  being 
within  two  miles  of  St.  Paul’s)  shall  not  bo  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  tlie  street  than  35  ft.  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Council. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  define  a  building  line  on 
either  or  both  sides  of  any  important  street  or  way, 
such  building  line  not  being  at  any  point  more  than 
75  ft.  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
such  street  or  way. 

To  provide  that  no  building  or  structure  shall 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council  be  erected  or 
extended  either  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  high¬ 
way  adjoining  the  same  beyond  the  bunding  line 
defined  by  the  Council. 

To  provide  that  the  Council  may  upon  payment 
of  compensation  require  any  building  or  structure 
projecting  beyond  the  building  line  defined  by  the 
Council  to  be  set.  back  to  such  line,  and  that  the 
Council  may  enter  upon,  take,  and  use  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  any  lands,  buildings,  or  structures 
in  advance  of  the  line  defined. 

To  provide  that  the  land  between  the  building 
line  defined  by  the  Council  and  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  shall,  to  such  extent  as  the  Council  may 
by  order  declare,  be  deemed  to  have  been  dedicated 
by  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be  left  open  for 
the  use  of  the  public  and  form  part  of  the  public 
way. 

To  provide  that  the  Council  may  form,  lay  out. 
and  construct  any  street  as  a  continuation  of  any 
street  or  way,  in  respect  of  which  the  Council  has 
put  in  force  the  powers  of  defining  a  building  line, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  through  communica¬ 
tion  between  different  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

To  provide  for  settlement  of  questions  of  compen¬ 
sation  and  for  the  necessary  machinery  for  the 
Council  to  exercise  the  powers  sought  to  be 
obtained. 

Naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of  houses.— To 
enable  the  Council  to  give  any  name  to,  control  the 
naming  of,  and  rename,  any  way,  part  of  a  street 
or  way,  place,  row  of  houses,  or  block  of  buildings. 

To  require  the  local  authority  and  not  the  owner 
to  set  up  the  new  name  whenever  the  Council  finds 
it  to  be  neeessary  to  change  the  name  of  any  way, 
part  of  a  street  or  way,  place,  row  of  houses,  or 
block  of  buildings. 

To  require  the  occupier  or  owner  to  remove  or 
obliterate  any  existing  numbers  or  names  abolished 
by  the  renumbering  order. 

To  make  various  other  minor  and  consequential 
amendments  to  facilitate  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  Council’s  duties  with  regard  to  naming  of 
streets  and  numbering  of  houses. 

Open  spaces  about  buildings,  and  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  buildings.—1 To  provide  that  factories, 
warehouses,  etc.,  shall  not  be  erected  upon  open 
spaces  which  are  surrounded  by  dwelling-houses  and 
upon  which  dwelling-houses  would  be  prohibited  on 
account  of  lack  of  air  space. 
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To  make  better  provision  for  the  lighting  and 
ventilation  of  habitable  basements. 

To  require  a  certain  amount  of  open  space  at 
rear  to  be  provided  to  domestic  buildings  other 
than  dwelling-houses  at  ground  level  in  old  streets 
when  rebuilding. 

To  require  provision  of  open  space  about  all 
domestic  buildings  not  abutting  upon  a  street. 

To  provide  for  the  maintenance  at  all  times  of  the 
open  space  provided  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

To  provide  that  open  spaces  behind  houses  shall 
be  larger  than  the  present  Act  requires. 

To  require  that  sufficient  open  space  shall  be 
provided  to  allow  of  t lie  means  of  access  to  the 
inspection  chamber  required  under  the  Public 
Health  by-laws  for  the  purpose  of  disconnecting 
the  drain  from  the  sewer  being  placed  outside  the 
building. 

To  require  the  space  at  the  rear  of  all  buildings 
used  solely  for  dwelling  purposes,  in  streets  laid  out 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Act  of  1894.  to  be 
provided  at  the  level  of  the  adjoining  pavement. 

To  require  that  courts  for  providing  light  and 
air  shall  be  provided  in  the  centre  or  interior  of 
new  buildings  exceeding  150  ft.  in  depth. 

To  amend  the  provisions  relating  to  courts  for 
admitting  light  and  air  to  domestic  buildings  so 
as : — 


(°)  To  make  a  minimum  provision  for  the  ven- 
tuation  to  a  court  Inclosed  on  every  side. 

(o)  lo  make  it  clear  that  the  window  referred 
to  in  the  provisions  is  intended  to  be  a 
window  provided  to  comply  with  the  rules 
as  to  habitable  rooms. 

(c)  To  omit  from  section  45  of  the  Act  of  1894 
the  provision  that  a  court  of  which  the 
greater  dimension  does  not  exceed  twice  the 
less  dimension  shall  be  held  to  comnly  witn 
the  section  if  a  court  of  the  same  area,  but 
. sejuare  in  shape,  would  comply  therewith. 

(a)  lo  reduce  the  depth  allowed  for  a  court  open 
on  one  side,  and  to  make  the  rules  as  to 
windows  to  habitable  rooms  apply  to  any 
window  to  a  habitable  room,  including  a 
room  in  a  basement. 

(e)  To  limit  the  height  of  walls  in  which  there 
are  any  windows,  which  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  the  rules  as  to  habitable  rooms, 
opposite  to  any  land  or  building  which  is  or 
. ..  's  intended  to  be  in  a  different  occupation. 
(J)  lo  make  the  provisions  relating  to  courts 
for..  admitting  light  and  air  to  “  domestic 
buildings  apply  to  offices  and  counting- 
houses. 

(g)  To  make  provision  with  regard  to  a  window 
placed  obliquely  in  a  court  or  recessed. 


neignt  oj  ouuamgs.— To  omit  paragraphs  3  and 
4  of  section  47  of  the  Act  of  1894,  which  provide  that 
the  prohibition  against  building  to  a  greater  height 
than  80  ft.  shall  not  apply  to  the  rebuilding  to 
the  same  height  as  at  present  of  any  building  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  a  greater  height 
than  80  ft.,  or  to  the  raising  of  certain  existing 
buildings. 


.  T°  provide  that  consents  to  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  to  a  greater  height  than  80  ft.  shall  onlv  be 
granted  when  proper  arrangements  can  be  made 
and  maintained  for  lessening  the  danger  from  fire. 

To  provide  that  in  new  streets  no  building  sliali 
exceed  in  height  the  distance  between  buildings  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  streets. 

.  To  .make  the  provisions  as  to  the  height  of  build¬ 
ings  in  streets  of  a  less  width  than  50  ft.  applv  to 
streets  formed  before  1862  as  well'  as  to  those  formed 
subsequently. 

To  prohibit  the  erection  and  to  control  the  height 
of  buildings  (other  than  domestic  buildings)  within 
a  specified  distance  of  buildings  of  the  domestic 
class. 

Means  of  escape  in  rase  of  fire  and  reduction  of 
risk  of  fire.— To  provide  that  every  building  (both 
new  and  existing)  of  more  than  one  story  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  25  ft.  in  height  shall  be  provided  with 
means  of  access  to  the  roof,  and  with  a  parapet  or 
guard  rail  where  necessary  to  prevent  persons  slip¬ 
ping  off  the  roof. 

To  alter  the  height  above  which  stories  have  to 
be  provided  with  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
from  60  ft.  to  50  ft.,  and  to  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  means  of  escape. 

To  require  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
means  of  escape  from  buildings  (other  than  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops,  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  the  factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901,  common 
lodging-houses  and  dwelling-houses  occupied  by  not 
more  than  one  family)  in  which  sleeping  accommo¬ 
dation  is  provided  for  more  than  twenty  persons  or 
>n  which  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed 

To  enable  the  Council  to  revoke  its  certificate  if 
necessary,  in  the  event  of  change  of  user  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  premises  increasing  the  risk  of  fire  or  of 
failure  to  satisfactorily  maintain  the  means  of 
escape,  provision  being  made  for  Council  to  attach 
conditions  to  its  certificate  and  for  the  imposition 
of  penalties  for  breach  of  such  conditions. 

To  prescribe  the  method  of  constructing  internal 
staircases  provided  as  a  means  of  escape.  (The 
provision  of  an  interna]  staircase  as  a  means  of 
escape  will  not  necessarily  be  required;  other  means 
of  escape  may  be  adopted.) 

.  To  apply  the  above  provisions  to  existing  build¬ 
ings  after  seven  years:  to  provide  for  referring  dis¬ 
puted  matters  to  arbitration,  for  an  equitable 
division  of  the  cost  of  the  alterations  between  the 
freeholders  and  leaseholders,  and  for  requiring 
buildings  already  having  the  certificate  of  the 
Council  under  section  63  of  the  Act  of  1894,  and 
being  strictly  in  the  same  condition  as  when  such 
certificate  was  granted,  to  provide  only  such  addi¬ 
tional  means  of  escape  as  may  reasonably  be  re¬ 
quired.  having  regard  to  the  alteration'  of  the 
limit  of  height  from  60  ft.  to  50  ft,,  and  for  the 
plans  to  be  supplied  to  he  only  such  (if  any)  as  are 
necessary  to  show  the  additional  risks. 

.  To  require  owners  to  submit  plans  of  new  build¬ 
ings  before  the  erection  of  such  buildings  is  com¬ 
menced.  and  of  existing  buildings  within  three 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  to  provide 
IOm  rcff‘IT"l£r  differences  of  opinion  to  arbitration. 

I"  provide  for  the  issuing  of  Orders  bv  Petty 
sessional  Courts  restricting  the  use  of  buildings  or 


portions  of  buildings  from  which  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable  to  provide  adequate  means  of  escape. 

To  provide  that  in  buildings  exceeding  ten  squares 
in  area  and  used  partly  for  trade  and  partly  as  a 
dwelling-house : — 

(а)  The  two  portions  shall  be  separated  verti¬ 
cally  and  horizontally  by.  and  all  passages 
and  staircases  and  other  means  of  approach 
from  the  street  to  the  part  used  as  a  dwell¬ 
ing-house  shall  be  inclosed  with,  and  con¬ 
structed  throughout  of,  fire-resisting 
materials  other  than  wood.  (Passages, 
staircases  will  not  necessarily  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  see  paragraph  (c) 

(б)  The  passages,  staircases,  etc.,  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (a)  shall  be  of  a  prescribed 
width  proportionate  to  the  frontage  of  the 
premises. 

(c)  In  cases  where  satisfactory  means  of  escape 
are  not  provided  from  the  sides,  rear,  or 
roof  of  the  premises  a  staircase  and,  if 
necessary,  a  passage  inclosed  and  con¬ 
structed  as  described  in  paragraph  (a)  shall 
be  provided  to  the  street  from  the  part  used 
as  a  dwelling. 

(d)  No  part  of  the  premises  shall  be  at  a  greater 
distance  than  80  ft.  from  a  satisfactory 
means  of  escape. 

(e)  Doorways  in  walls  of  staircases  and  passages 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  shall  be  fitted 
with  doors  of  fire-resisting  materials. 

(/)  The  use  of  wooden  joists  in  conjunction  with 
concrete  pugging  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
construction  of  fire-resisting  floors. 

To  prohibit  the  use  as  living-rooms  or  workshops 
of  rooms  above,  or  directly  communicating  with, 
oil-shops  without  (1)  the  provision  of  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  from  the  oil- 
shop  to  other  parts  of  the  premises,  and  (2)  the 
provision  of  means  of  ready  escape  from  such 
premises. 

To  prohibit  the  division  of  one  shop  into  two  or 
more  shops  except  in  an  approved  manner  by  fire- 
resistmg  materials. 

To  require  that  in  buildings  used  partly  for  shop 
purposes  and  partly  for  dwelling,  where'  the  shop 
portion  projects  more  than  5  ft.  beyond  the  main 
front  ot  the  building,  the  roof  of  the  projecting 
portion  shall  be  fire-resisting;  and  unless  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  of  escape  are  provided  from  the  side, 
fear.  or  run]  ol  the  building,  that  a  passage  or 
passages  inclosed  in  fire-resisting  materials  slial' 
be  provided  from  the  street  to  the  staircase  or 
other  approach  to  the  part  used  for  dwelling,  etc. 
(the  width  and  number  of  the  passages  being  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  frontage  of  the  building  to  the 
street);  also  to  control  the  position  and  construction 
of  lantern  lights  to  the  projecting  portion,  and  to 
allow  of  ventilating  cowls  of  satisfactory  construc¬ 
tion. 

To  provide — 

(1)  That  separate  sets  of  chambers  or  offices  or 
rooms  contained  in  one  building — 

(a)  Shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  separate  buildings, 
and  that  the  district  surveyor  shall  not  bo 
entitled  to  claim  fee  as  such. 

(&)  Shall,  if  contained  in  a  building  exceeding 
20  It.  in  height  and  8  squares  in  area,  be 
separated  vertically  and  horizontally  by  fire- 
resisting  materials  other  than  wood. 

(c)  Shall  also  if  contained  in  a  building  exceeding 
25  squares  in  area  have  the  floors  of  the 
lobbies,  corridors,  passages  and  landings,  and 
the  principal  staircases  of  fire-resisting 
materials. 

(2)  That  the  principal  staircases  (in  buildings  with 
separate  sets  of  chambers)  shall  be  inclosed  with 
incombustible  materials  not  less  than  3  in.  thick,  or, 
il  in  brickwork,  not  less  than  4  in.  thick,  and  that 
the  doors  leading  on  to  the  staircase  shall  be  fire- 
resisting,  or,  if  of  deal,  solid  and  not  less  than  2  in. 
in  thickness,  and  that  all  glazing,  if  any,  shall  be 
fire-resisting. 

(3)  That  no  building  containing  separate  sets  of 
chambers  or  offices,  etc.,  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Council,  extend  to  more  than  50  squares  in 
area. 

To  provide  that  no  doorway  to  or  from  a  staircase, 
corridor,  or  passage-way  in  certain  new  public  build¬ 
ings  shall  be  less  than  the  width  required  in  the 
Act  for  such  staircases,  etc.;  also  that  all  exit  doors 
and  barriers  having  fastenings  shall,  if  fastened 
during  the  time  the  building  is  in  use,  be  fastened 
during  such  time  by  automatic  bolts  only,  so  as  to 
open  by  pressure  from  the  inside,  and  to  provide 
that  the  requirements  as  to  bolts  shall  apply  to  exist¬ 
ing  churches  and  chapels. 

To  provide  that  every  lift,  etc.,  shaft  (except  those, 
in  dwelling-houses  occupied  by  not  more  than  one 
family)  shall  be  constructed  and  inclosed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  district  surveyor  in  a  prescribed 
manner,  and  that  lift  shafts  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  building  shall  be  carried  through  the  roof  and 
covered  with  thin  glass  protected  on  the  outside 
with  strong  wire  guards,  and  those  not  reaching  to 
the  top  or  down  to  the  foundations  shall  be.  sealed  at 
the  top  or  bottom,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  he.  with 
fire-resisting  materials;  also  that  the  doorways  to  the 
lift  shafts  shall  be  fitted  with  fire-resisting  doors, 
and  that  these  provisions  shall  apply  to  existing  lifts 
after  seven  years. 

To  provide  that  boarding  and  panelling  shall  be  so 
fixed  as  not  to  allow  of  any  space  between  it  and  the 
wall.  etc.,  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  that  it  shall  be  a 
work  within  the  provisions  of  section  145  of  the  Act 
of  1894. 

To  provide  that  all  windows  of  new  buildings  of 
the  warehouse  class  which  are  within  30  ft.  of  open¬ 
ings  of  other  premises  shall  be  protected  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  manner  so  as  to  limit  the  danger  of  fire 
spreading,  but  so  as  not  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
firemen  to  any  story  above  the  ground  floor. 

To  prevent  the  making  of  openings  in  the  upper 
part  of  walls  separating  buildings  within  a  certain 
distance  above  the  roof  of  the  lower  building. 

To  provide  that  all  constructional  ironwork  in 
buildings  shall  be  protected  by  being  encased  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  district  surveyor  in  concrete, 
brickwork,  terra-cotta,  or  metal  lathing  and  plaster 
or  cement  not  less  than  2  in.  in  thickness. 
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To  empower  the  Council  to  require  the  mainten; 
of  proper  arrangements  for  lessening  danger  f 
fire  in  buildings  of  large  cubical  extent. 

To  prevent  the  use  of  wooden  joists  pugged  1 
concrete  as  a  fire-resisting  material  for  the 
struction  of  the  floor  over  any  room  or  encli 
space  in  which  a  furnace  is  fixed. 

Construction  of  buildings— To  provide  for 
regulate  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  constructioi 
buildings. 

To  provide  for  an  appeal  to  the  superintem 
architect  against  the  decision  of  the  district  survi 
on  certain  points  of  construction. 

To  provide  that  when  two  external  walls  abut, 
roofs  are  constructed  next  such  walls  without  pr 
parapets,  such  walls  shall  be  carried  up  above 
roof  as  though  they  were  party  walls. 

To  provide  that  not  more  than  two  stories  shal 
constructed  in  the  roof  of  any  building,  but  that 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  story  below  a  1 
of  80  ft.  above  the  pavement,  one  side  only  of  wi 
story  forms  part  of  the  roof. 

To  require  that  all  staircases  shall  be  adequa 
lighted. 

To  make  the  minimum  height  of  habitable  ro 
(not  wholly  or  partly  in  the  roof)  9  ft.,  insteai 
8  ft.  6  in.,  as  at  present,  and  the  height  of  habit 
rooms  (wholly  or  partly  in  the  roof)  8  ft.  6 
instead  of  8  ft.,  as  at  present. 

To  provide  that  tho  minimum  space  that  shal 
left  between  the  ground  and  the  underside  of 
floor  joists  shall  be  6  in.,  and  to  require  the 
visions  of  openings  for  ventilation,  the  minimum 
of  such  openings  to  be  9  in.  by  6  in. 

To  provide  that  a  habitable  room  constructed  > 
a  stable,  coach  house,  or  harness-room  comm 
eating  therewith,  shall  be  separated  horizontally 
vertically  from  the  stable  by  a  solid  concrete  I 
or  partition,  finished  smooth  upon  the  surf 
properly  supported,  and  of  a  minimum  thicknes 
6  in. 

To  provide  that  if  a  construction  under  the  pu 
way,  etc.,  other  than  an  arch,  bo  constructec 
brick  or  stone  it  shall  be  done  to  the  satisfactio 
the  district  surveyor,  but  to  exempt  arches,  1 
constructed  by  the  Council  in  streets  from  the  1 
trol  of  the  district  surveyor. 

To  provide  that  outside  stairs  or  steps  t 
dwelling-house  shall  be  protected  with  a  balusti 
or  handrail,  where  necessary. 

To  provide  for  horizontal  separation  as  an  alte 
tive  to  separation  by  party  walls. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  control  the  formatioi 
openings  in  external  walls  closely  abutting  on  6 
other. 

To  require  that  windows  at  a.  height  of  over  2! 
above  the  ground  shall  be  constructed  in  sue 
manner  as  to  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  from: 
inside. 

Temporary  buildings  and  structures—  To  maki 
clear  what  structures  may  be  licensed,  and  to  pro 
for  the  licensing  of  certain  temporary  buildings: 
the  metropolitan  borough  councils,  to  enable 
Council  to  secure  the  removal,  after  a  certain  d 
of  existing  irregular  buildings,  and  to  make  ceri 
minor  amendments  in  the  provisions  with  regar: 
temporary  buildings  and  structures. 

Dangerous  and  neglected  structures. — To  ob: 
power  for  the  Council  to  immediately  shore  u] 
pull  down  dangerous  structures  in  urgent  cases 

To  provide  that  expenses  incurred  in  connei 
with  dangerous  and  neglected  structure  proceed: 
shall  be  a  charge  on  the  property,  and  recover* 
from  the  owner  for  the  time  being. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  administer  derelict  I 
perty,  the  owners  of  which  cannot  be  ascertainei 
have  remained  unknown  for  ten  years. 

To  provide  that  no  roof  or  part  of  a  roof  shal; 
used  for  storage  of  timber  or  of  heavy  mate! 
unless  specially  constructed  or  strengthened  for  1 
purpose  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district  survey 

To  provide  that  every  roof  of  a  new  or  exis 
building,  and  every  balcony,  etc.,  intended  tci 
used  for  affording  seating  or  standing  accommi 
(ion  for  a  number  of  persons,  shall  be  safely 
structed  and  secured,  and  provided  with  suffief 
access  and  exits. 

To  prohibit  the  attachment  of  ropes,  etc.,  ac: 
streets  to  buildings  unless  with  consent  of  I 
borough  council. 

To  prescribe  that  the  period  during  which  shoi 
erected  upon  the  public  way  shall  be  permit te( 
remain  be  limited  to  one  year,  unless  the  Con 
consent  to  an  extension  of  this  period. 

Dangerous  businesses. — To  prohibit  the  carr; 
on  of  dangerous  business  except  under  licence  f 
the  Council,  and  to  enable  the  Council  to  inn 
conditions,  and  to  charge  a  fee  for  such  licence: 

Low-lying  land.— To  make  the  provisions  an 
building  on  low-lying  land  apply  to  buildings  erci 
on  land  which  is  so  situated  that  the  build  L 
cannot  be  efficiently  drained  at  all  times  into! 
existing  sewer  of  the  Council. 

District  surveyors. — To  make  various  detail  ami 
ments  to  facilitate  action  by  the  district  survr> 
for  breaches  of  the  Act. 

To  give  the  Council  power  to  proceed,  shonh 
desire  so  to  do,  in  cases  where  it  is  the  duty  ofo 
district  surveyor  to  take  action. 

To  make  thy,  necessary  amendments  in  the  Couni 
powers  with  regard  to  district  surveyors  to  enr 
it  to  introduce,  a  proper  system  of  paymeir 
district  surveyors  by  salaries. 

To  make  certain  modifications  in  the  fees  pay 
to  district  surveyors. 

Tribunal  of  Appeal—  To  increase  the  numbei 
members  from  three  to  five. 

To  provide  that  one  member  (who  shall  not  1 
member  of  the  Council)  shall  be  appointed  b.v> 
Council,  that  the  fifth  shall  be  a  barrister  of  not* 
than  ten  years'  standing,  shall  be  chosen  hvi 
other  four,  and  shall  act  as  chairman  of  the  Tribd 

To  provide  that  no  architect  or  surveyor  practr 
in  London  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  ofi 
Tribunal. 

To  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Tribunal  to  '! 
limitations  of  the  section  under  which  the  appeij 
made. 

By-laws.— To  enable  the  Council  to  make  by-'J 
with  regard  to — 

The  erection  of  houses  on  excavated  sites  and 
sites  which  are  damp  and  have  been  heavily  manli 

The  nuisance  caused  by  dust  arising  from  ij 
demolition  of  buildings. 
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le  use  of  steel  and  iron  construction, 
affolding  and  machinery. 

ie  mode  of  naming  streets  and  numbering  houses. 
temptions—  To  remove  or  modify  certain  of  the 
npting  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1894,  and  to  add 
rs  if  necessary. 

iscellaneous. — To  enable  the  Council  to  sanction 
cubical  contents  of  buildings  to  be  used  for 
e,  or  manufacture,  or  for  any  purpose  which 
Council  may  deem  it  expedient  to  permit,  being 
luch  dimensions  as  the  Council  may  consider 
ssary. 

1  enable  the  Council  to  consent  to  the  uniting 
uildings  under  proper  conditions,  and  to  make 
1  in  alterations  in  the  requirements  for  doors 
rl  to  openings  in  party  walls. 

1  enable  the  Council  to  require  the  removal  of 
>ing  signs. 

'  regulate  the  construction  of  boards,  frames, 
affixed  to  external  walls  of  buildings  for  the 
lose  of  advertisement. 

'  control  flaps,  cranes,  etc.,  which  only  project 
1  buildings  when  actually  in  use. 

provide  that  posts  at  the  entrance  to  narrow 
ts  shall  be  hinged  so  as  to  allow  of  the  passage 
re-escapes,  and  to  apply  this  provision  to  exist- 
passages. 

extend  the  time  within  which  the  Council  can 
proceedings  to  twelve  months, 
provide  machinery  for  enforcing  the  Act  on 
ipted  buildings  when  exemption  ceases. 

provide  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
ugh  council  of  intended  building  operations,  and 
the  borough  council  shall  be  entitled  to  inspect 
plans  of  the  work. 

provide  that  where  an  old  building  is  taken 
i  or  destroyed  for  more  than  half  its  cubical 
nt.  the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  shall 
lemolished  or  made  in  all  respects  to  conform 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
transfer  to  the  borough  councils  the  powers, 
’s,  and  liabilities  of  the  district  surveyors  as 
rds  the  supervision  of  the  construction  and  the 
action  of  the  electric  lighting  boxes  and  similar 
(ructions  under  the  public  way,  except  in  regard 
roperty  of  Government  and  municipal  authori- 

makc  it  an  offence  to  use  for  more  than  three 
eculive  days  or  nights,  or  more  than  three  single 
or  nights,  in  any  one  calendar  month  any 
ling  as  a  public  building  which  has  not  been 
tructcd  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
as  to  public  buildings. 

prohibit  the  continuous  employment  of  persons 
ooms  or  basements  not  constructed  in  accor- 
e  with  the  rules  of  the  Act  as  to  habitable 
is  or  basements. 

prevent  the  use  of  a  building  for  any  purpose 
;h  would  render  it,  while  so  used,  not  in  con- 
uty  with  the  Acts. 

provide  that  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
one  purpose  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
ose  unless,  and  until,  the  sanction  “of  the 
icil  shall  have  been  obtained  thereto. 

render  void  old  "consents”  and  “orders”  not 
1  upon  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
ing  of  the  Act. 

give  power  to  district  surveyors  to  cause 
ival  of  improper  building  materials  from  a  site, 
a  view  of  preventing  the  use  of  such  materials 
10  erection  of  a  huildirrg  on  such  site. 

provide  for  the  appointment  of  practical 
?ctors  of  all  plant,  machinery,  and  scaffolding 
in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
enable  the  Council  to  control  such  plant, 
rnnery.  etc. 

empower  the  Council  to  require  the  fencing  of 
unbuilt  upon. 

provide  power  to  secure  the  removal  of  anv 
3.  etc.,  obstructing  communication  between 
its. 

require  the  sides  of  excavations  to  be  properly 
sufficiently  shored  up  as  the  work  is  proceeded 

make  additional  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
ige  of  timber. 

prevent  any  interference  with  the  foundations 
uildings  after  construction  in  such  way  as  to 
cen  the  building. 

provide  that  for  domestic  huildings  external 
3  may  be  constructed  as  hollow  walls  if  such 
3  be  const  ructed  in  accordance  with  certain  rules, 
rules  to  be  specified. 

make  provisions  for  the  construction  of  retain- 
walls  and  boundary  fence  walls  and  party  fence 
3  exceeding  7  ft.  in  height, 
make  it  clear  that  in  cases  where  the  external 
oreenurt  wall  of  a  building  is  set  back  the 
bribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  street,  or 
•e  the  Council  has  consented  to  the  erection  of  a 
bng  upon  condition  that  the  land  in  front  shall 
'fven  up  to  the  public,  the  land  separating  the 
ling  from  the  public  way  is  to  form  part  of  the 
ic  way. 

provide  that  the  local  authorities  shall  fake 
and  make  up  roads  and  pave  footways  within  a 
enable  time  of  the  formation  of  the  roads 
provide  power  for  local  authorities  to  alter  to 
level  of  the  footway,  and  to  prevent  the  ohsfruc- 
of.  forecourts  left  open,  but  not  dedicated  to 
public. 

provide  for  registration  at  the  Land  Registry 
e  of  covenants  containing  clauses  as  to  giving  up 
to  (he  public  way. 

obtain  power  to  prevent  the  erection  of  irregular 
3t ii res.  signboards,  etc,  on  forecourts. 

•  revise  the  schedule  of  fire-resisting  materials, 
make  any  amendments  consequent  on  the  fore- 
g  proposals  and  certain  other  amendments  of 
ll.  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Parliamentary 
nut  tee,  but  have  not  been  specifically  referred  to 
re. 

ie,  efficient  amendment  of  the  London  Building 
is  a  matter  which  admits  of  no  delay.  The 
r  narls  of  London  are  being  rebuilt  with  startling 
rbiv;  the  vacant  spaces  remaining  are  being 
red  with  buildings.  Existing  low  buildings  of 
or  two  stories  are  being  rebuilt  to  I  lie  utmost 
ht  (80  ft  .1  nermittod  by  the  law.  Open  spaces 
he  rear  of  buildings  are  being  covered  over  so 
1  Practically  little  or  no  air  space  remains.  Tf 
efore  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
3  streets  should  be  made  and  a  sufficient  space  at 


rear  of  buildings  insisted  upon.  The  subjoined  table, 
which  has  been  compiled  from  the  information  given 
in  the  Council’s  statistical  abstract  as  to  the  number 
of  houses  rated  and  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee,  shows  approximately  the 
rapidity  with  which  building  is  proceeding,  and, 
unfortunately,  future  slums  are  in  many  cases  being 
created— 


certain  number  of  persons  are  employed  (the  pro¬ 
vision  to  extend  to  existing  buildings  after  seven 
years) ;  by  making  provisions  as  to  the  construction 
of  buildings  containing  sets  of  offices  or  chambers, 
and  the  size  to  which  such  buildings  may  be  con¬ 
structed;  by  requiring  proper  separation  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  between  the  two  portions  of  premises  used 
partly  for  trade  and  partly  as  dwellings  where  such 


Number  of  Houses  Erected  axd  Total  Length  of  Streets  Sanctioned  During  the 
Years  1897-8  to  1902-3. 


— 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-1900 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

Approximate  number  of  houses  erected  .... 

4,774 

3,597 

5,287 

The  figures  for 
this  year  are  not 
comparable  owing 
to  the  London 
Government  Act, 
1899,  coming 
into  force. 

2,401 

6,609 

Length  of  streets  sanctioned  (in  miles) . 

14 

17 

23 

16? 

91 

151 

Houses.  Streets  (in  miles). 

Total .  21,435  .  95? 

Average  (per  annum)  .  3,573  .  16 


Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  in  the  Bill  to  amend  the 
London  Building  Acts,  which  the  Council,  on  June  14, 
1904,  resolved  should  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
in  the  session  of  1905,  provision  be  made— 

(1)  To  enable  the  Council  in  the  case  of  new 
streets  and  adaptations  of  ways  to  streets — 

(а)  To  require  greater  width,  lateral  communica¬ 
tions,  connexions  with  existing  streets, 
reservation  of  land  for  connexions  to  adjoin¬ 
ing  estates  and  the  formation  of  such  con¬ 
nexions  when  required;  protection  of  streets 
proposed  to  be  laid  out  at  a  level  different 
from  that  of  the  land  immediately  adjoining 
on  either  side. 

(б)  To  alter  the  position,  direction,  or  level  in 
order  to  make  more  direct  communication. 

(c)  To  prevent  the  formation  of  culs  de  sac. 

(a)  To  secure  an  equitable  incidence  of  the  cost 
of  paving  and  making  up. 

(e)  To  control  and  require,  where  necessary,  the 
formation  of  back  streets. 

(2)  To  facilitate  the  widening  of  existing  streets 
by— 

(o)  Restricting,  except  under  certain  conditions, 
the  height  to  which  dwelling-houses  may  be 
erected  in  narrow  streets  and  ways. 

(b)  Enabling  the  Council  to  keep  back,  without 
compensation,  to  a  greater  distance  than 
20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  build¬ 
ings  to  be  used  for  business  purposes. 

(c)  Restricting,  except  under  certain  conditions, 
the  height  to  which  any  buildings  within 
20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  a  street  or  way. 
etc.,  may  be  re-erected,  and  prohibiting  the 
raising  or  extension  of  any  such  building 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

(3)  To  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Council  with 
regard  to  the  erection  and  re-erection  of  buildings  in 
advance  of  the  general  line  of  buildings;  to  enable 
the  Council  to  control  the  line  to  which  buildings 
may  be  erected  where  the  general  line  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  demolition  of  buildings;  and  to 
provide  that  the  building  line  in  certain  new  streets 
shall  not  be  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  centre 
of  the  street. 

(4)  To  enable  the  Council  to  determine  a  building 
line  on  one  or  both  sides  of  any  important  street 
at  a  distance  not  exceeding  75  ft.  from  the  centre  of 
the  street;  to  acquire  any  buildings,  land,  or  struc¬ 
tures  in  advance  of  the  line  so  determined,  or  to 
require  any  such  buildings  or  structures  to  be  set. 
back  to  such  line  on  payment  of  compensation;  to 
provide  that  after  the  determination  by  the  Council 
of  such  a  building  line  no  building  or  structure 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be  erected 
or  extended  in  advance  thereof;  to  enable  the  Council 
to  make  new  streets  where  necessary  to  continue  a 
thoroughfare  widened  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  through  communication,  and  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  questions  of  compensation  and 
for  the  necessary  machinery  to  enable  the  Council  to 
exercise  the  powers  sought  to  be  obtained. 

(5)  For  certain  amendments  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  naming  of  streets  and  numbering  of 
houses  in  order  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
Council's  duties  with  regard  thereto. 

(6)  (a)  To  enable  the  Council  to  require  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  space  at  rear  in  certain  cases  where  it 
cannot,  now  require  it,  and  increased  space  at  the 
rear  of  dwelling-houses,  and  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  buildings  which  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
as  to  space  at  rear  on  sites  which  are  surrounded 
by  dwelling-houses,  and  upon  which  the  erection  of 
dwelling-houses  would  be  prohibited  for  lack  of  air 
space. 

(b)  For  requirements  as  to  open  space  with  regard 
to  all  domestic  buildings  not  abutting  upon  a 
street.. 

( c )  For  the  maintenance  at  all  times  of  the  open 
space  provided  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

( d )  For  the  better  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
habitable  basements  and  of  rooms  which 
have  no  windows  directly  opening  on  to  the 
external  air  otherwise  than  into  a  court, 
inclosed  on  every  side  or  open  on  one  side 
only. 

(7)  For  means  of  escape  in  case  of  lire  and  reducing 
risk  of  fire  by  requiring  all  buildings  (new  and  old) 
exceeding  a  certain  height  to  be  provided  with  means 
of  access  to  the  roof  (guard  rails  being  provided 
where  necessary),  by  reducing  the  height  above  which 
means  of  escape  can  be  required  in  new  buildings, 
and  applying  the  amended  provisions  to  existing 
buildings  after  seven  years;  by  requiring  means  of 
escape  to  be  provided  from  new  buildings  in  which 
there  is  sleeping  accommodation  for  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  or  in  which  more  than  a 


premises  exceed  a  certain  size,  and  the  provision  of 
means  of  escape  (special  provision  being  made  in 
the  case  where  the  shop  portion  projects  more  than 
5  ft.);  to  prescribe  rules  for  boarding  and  panelling 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  lift  shafts  (except  in 
certain  dwelling-houses),  the  rules  to  apply  to  exist¬ 
ing  lifts  after  seven  years. 

(8)  To  enable  the  Council  to  consent  to  the  uniting 
of  buildings  under  proper  conditions,  and  (0  the 
erection  of  buildings  of  such  cubical  extent  as  the 
Council  may  deem  it  expedient  to  permit,  and  to 
permit  and  make  regulations  for  the  use  of  iron  and 
steel  construction  in  buildings. 

(9)  For  certain  amendments  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  relating  to  the  rights  of  building  and  adjoining 
owners. 

(10)  For  wooden  buildings  of  certain  dimensions 
being  licensed  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils, 
and  for  enabling  the  Council  to  secure  after  a  certain 
date  the  removal  of  existing  irregular  buildings. 

(11)  For  certain  amendments  in  the  powers  of  the 
Council  with  regard  to  dangerous  and  neglected 
structures. 

(12)  To  prohibit,  the  carrying  on  of  dangerous 
businesses  except  under  licence  from  the  Council, 
and  to  enable  the  Council  to  impose  conditions,  and 
to  charge  a  fee  for  such  licence. 

(13)  To  make  the  provisions  as  to  building  on  low- 
lying  land  apply  to  buildings  used  or  to  be  used 
wholly  or  in  part  as  dwelling-houses  erected  on  land 
which  is  so  situated  that,  the  buildings  cannot  be 
efficiently  drained  at  all  times  by  gravitation  into  an 
existing  sewer  of  the  Council. 

(14)  For  increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  from  three  to  five,  for  one 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  but  not  to 
lie  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  for  the  fifth,  to  be 
a,  barrister  of  not  less  than  teu  years  standing,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  other  four,  and  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  Tribunal;  also  that  no  architect  or  surveyor 
practising  in  London  shall  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Tribunal,  and  that  the.  powers  of  the 
Tribunal  shall  he  restricted  to  the  limitations  of  the 
section  under  which  the  appeal  is  made. 

(15)  For  the  necessary  amendments  in  the  Council’s 
powers  with  regard  to  district  surveyors,  to  enable 
it  to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  payment  of  district 
surveyors  by  salaries,  and  to  make  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  fees  payable  to  district  surveyors. 

(16)  For  repealing,  modifying,  or  adding  to  certain 
of  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1894,  giving  total  or 
partial  exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act.. 

(17)  For  the  other  amendments  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  report,  but  not  specifically  included  in  the 
foregoing  clauses  of  the  recommendation. 

Notice  has  been  given  by  Dr.  N°p:er  of  the 
following  amendment  to  recommendation  No.  1 
(to  be  accorded  bv  Mr.  Shepheard)  :  — 

“  That,  whilst  fully  recognising  the  necessity 
of  amending,  at  an  early  date,  the  London 
Building  Acts  in  many  important  particulars, 
the  Council  is  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments,  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  been  submitted  to  and  considered  by 
the  professional  and  local  authorities  (in 
accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  adopted, 
and  which  the  Building  Act  Committee  in 
their  report  to  the  Council  on  June  14, 
1904.  implied  would  be  done)  and  to 
the  further  fact  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Council  for  legislation  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  are  already  both  numerous  and 
important,  it  is  undesirable  to  proceed  with 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  London 
Building  Acts  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment ;  but  that  such  proposals  be  referred 
back  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  with  a  view  to  legislation 
being  sought  in  the  session  of  1906.” 

- - 

Architectural  Picture  Postcards. — Mr.  H. 
R.  Allenson  sends  us  four  packets  of  six  pio- 
ture  postcards  each,  two  consisting  of  views 
of  “  Wren’s  City  Churches,”  two  of  them 
labelled  “Old  London  Churches.”  Among 
the  many  subjects  now  used  for  picture  post¬ 
cards  we  are  glad  that  architecture  is  not 
forgotten. 
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Arcading  over  West  Doorway,  Ouistreham. 


3lIustrations. 


OUISTREHAM  CHURCH. 

E  give  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  the 
tine  Romanesque  church  of  Ouistre¬ 
ham,  a  small  seaside  place  on  the 
north  coast  of  France,  some  nine 
miles  from  Caen ;  and  also  separate  illustr  a- 
tions  of  the  west  doorway,  and  of  the  arcading 
immediately  over  it. 

The  ,  west  end  shows  a  very  simple  but 
effective  decorative  treatment  by  means  of  wall 
arcading ;  and  though  these  are  details  differing 
considerably  from  these  common  in  Norman 
architecture  as  transplanted  to  England,  one 
may  imagine  the  arcading  of  the  west  front  to 
be  a¥  fair  indicat  o  i  of  what  may  have  been 
the  treatment  of  the  space  within  the  great 
arch  of  Tewkesbury  front,  before  it  was  cut 
out  to  introduce  the  large  late  Gothic  window. 

There  is  nothing  about  it,  indeed,  cornprr- 
able  in  boldness  to  the  Tewkesbury  arch,  but 
the  successive  masses  of  the  perfectly  plain 
buttresses,  seen  in  perspective  in  the  view, 
have  a  very  striking  effect. 

The  church  was  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
a  special  article  in  this  issue,  which  had  been 
duly  written  and  posted  but,  by  some  accident, 
has  not  reached  us. 


PUBLIC  OFFICES,  HENDON. 

•  This  building  has  recently  been  erected  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  Burroughs,  Hendon. 

The  subjoined  plan  shows  the  principal  floor. 

On  the  ground  floor  the  engineer’s  department 
and  drawing-office  occupy  the  south-east 
portion  under  the  clerk’s  department,  while  the 
rate  collector  and  accountant  and  the  education 
clerk  occupy  the  north-east  portion,  under 
part  of  the  Council  Chamber  and  Committee - 
room  No.  2.  The  medical  officer’s  department 
is  situated  under  the  members’  library  and 
Committee-room  No.  1.  The  building  inspec¬ 
tor’s  office  and  materials  testing-room  are 
under  the  waiting-room,  and  in  a  one-story 
building  projecting  towards  the  north-west  of 
the  principal  staircase.  The  caretaker’s  rooms 
are  in  the  attics  over  the  clerks’  inquiry-office 
and  spare  room. 

The  facing  bricks  are  new  heather  red- 
pressed  bricks,  supplied  by  the  Heather  Brick  & 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Leicestershire  ;  while  Beerstone  is  used  for 
the  window  dressings,  entrance,  etc.  Per¬ 
manent  green  slates  are  used  in  the  roofs ;  the 
roof  of  the  ventilating  lantern  is  covered  with 
copper  and  finished  with  a  wrought-iron  vane. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Thomas  H. 
Kingerlee  &  Son,  Oxford.  The  heating 
arrangements  were  carried  _  out  by  Messrs. 


C.  N.  Haden  &  Sons,  Cromer-street,  W.C. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  and  the 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy. 


DECORATIVE  DESIGNS  FOR  TEXTILES. 

These  four  designs  are  by  Mr.  A.  B.  M‘Donald, 
a  student  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 

Of  the  two  upper  ones,  that  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  for  a  printed  silk,  having  seven  colours 
on  a  white  ground  ;  to  be  reproduced  by  block 
printing.  That  on  the  right  is  also  for  a  printed 
silk,  but  for  roller  printing,  in  four  colours  on 
a  white  ground. 

The  left-hand  lower  design  is  for  a  chintz, 
acid  printed  on  an  indigo  cloth  ;  then  five  other 
prints,  leaving  long  leaves,  stems,  and  ilowers 


partially  white  :  roller  printed.  That  0 
right  is  a  chintz  in  six  prints  ;  cones  and 
white  on  a  lilac  ground:  block  printed. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

Post  Office  Buildings,  Auchterardek 
— The  new  Auchterarder  post  office  wil 
a  frontage  to  High-street  of  42  ft.  It  ^ 
three  stories  in  height,  the  ground  floor] 
utilised  for  the  post  office  and  a  shoji 
the  other  two  stories  for  a  dwelling 
There  will  be  an  entrance  at  the  back  f 
receiving  and  despatch  of  mails.  Thd 
will  have  a  saloon  at  the  back,  am 
dwelling-house  will  consist  of  eight  ; 
ments,  with  bathroom,  etc.  The  plangi 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Mai 
architect,  Perth,  an3  tire  whole  work  r 
carried  out  under  his  supervision. 


PL^N  OF  PRINCIPAL  FLOOR 


Public  Offices,  Hendon. 
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OUISTREHAM  VIEW  FROM  WEST  END. 
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SW  FLOORING  METHODS  AT  BORDON 
CAMP. 

As  a  generally  applicable  axiom,  it  may  be 
ten  that  novelties  are  seldom,  if  ever,  exem- 
fied  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
ler  structures  designed  in  the  drawing 
ices  of  the  various  Government  Departments, 
.ore  old-established  precedents  reign  supreme 
d  improvements  can  rarely  enter  until  they 
ve  come  into  universal  favour  in  the  outside 
rid  and  have  acquired  respectability  with 
1  age.  Bearing  in  mind  this  peculiarity  of 
cial  practice,  we  have  additional  pleasure 
directing  attention  to  two  novel  methods 
it  are  now  being  applied  to  floor  construc- 
n  at  Bordon  Camp,  under  the  direction  of 
lonel  Staveley  Gordon,  R.E.,  to  whose 
irtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity 
^obtaining  the  particulars  given  in  this 
iclo. 

Che  first  of  these  systems  is  a  type  of  concrete- 
pi  floor  construction  of  German  origin,  and 
ich,  so  far  as  wo  are  aware,  has  not  been 
>pted  elsewhere  in  this  country.  A  floor 
this  system  has  just  been  completed  by 
3srs.  Hawkins  &  Co.,  of  Ashford,  Middlesex, 
one  of  the  barrack  buildings  at  the  Camp, 
dimensions  of  the  space  covered  being 
ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
e  that,  although  the  floor  is  only  5J  in.  thick 
iho  centre,  no  girders,  joists,  or  intermediate 
ports  are  required.  The  concrete  employed 
aixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  Port¬ 
al  cement  to  four  parts  of  ballast,  and  the 
iforcement  is  applied  to  the  tension  area 
he  section  in  the  form  of  steel  strips  measur- 
1£  in.  wide  by  J  in.  thick,  the  strips  having 
[uarter-twist  at  intervals,  apparently  with 
object  of  obtaining  a  more  secure  bond 
ween  the  concrete  and  the  steel  than  would 
given  by  using  straight  bars,  and  also  for 
purpose  of  affording  ample  support  for  the 
Crete  along  those  parts  of  the  bars  which 
horizontally.  To  distribute  this  effect  over 
whole  floor  slab,  the  bars  are  twisted  at 
3rent  intervals  so  that  the  horizontal  portions 
ne  bar  may  be  opposite  the  vertical  portions 
idjacent  bars.  The  bars  are  embedded  at 
litable  distance  above  the  lower  surface  of 
concrete,  in  order  that  the  metal  may  be 
^uately  protected  against  fire.  The  resist- 
a  of  the  floor  is  increased  by  adding  to  the 
kness  of  the  concrete  near  the  walls,  and  in 
e  cases  round  rods  are  used  for  reinforce- 
it  in  addition  to  the  flat  bars.  We  are  not 
jresent  in  a  position  to  give  the  results  of 
tests  upon  the  floor,  but  may  say  that  the 
ulated  safe  live  load  is  stated  to  be  62  lb. 
sq.  ft.  and  the  dead  load,  including  the 
;ht  of  the  floor  itself,  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft., 

1  a  factor  of  safety  of  5.  So  far  as  first 
ciples  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  new 
it  this  system  of  flooring,  the  novelty  being 
id  in  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
forcement  is  employed.  If  accurately  pro- 
ioned,  any  floor  of  the  kind  would  be 
sctly  safe,  and  the  facility  it  offers  for 
ring  comparatively  large  spaces  without 
ecting  ribs  is  a  feature  that  will,  no  doubt, 
ppreciated  by  architects, 
aother  new  method  which  has  been  exten- 
y  used  at  Bordon  Camp  is  the  “  Stonwod  ” 
ing  system.  The  materials  of  construction 
ist  of  a  fine  powder,  produced  in  different 
irs,  and  a  cementing  liquid.  As  the  com¬ 
mon  of  these  materials  is  kept  secret  by 
nakers,  we  are  only  able  to  state  the  results 
»ur  recent  examination,  which  extended 
>ors  in  course  of  being  laid,  to  floors  recently 
led,  and  to  others  that  had  been  in  use  for 
'al  months.  In  the  first  place,  we  may 
ffiat  the  material  can  be  laid  as  a  covering 
a  concrete  foundation,  over  a  brick  or 
floor,  or  upon  any  firmly -nailed  wooden 
.  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  jointless  surface, 
h,  after  solidification — a  process  occupying 
t  thirty  hours — can  be  polished  and  oileS 
a  parquet  floor.  In  contact  with  wood 
»nwod  ”  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  can 
ely  be  separated  without  bringing  away 
ons  of  the  fibre,  and  it  makes  an  equally 
factory  bond  with  concrete  and  other 
rials  used  for  foundations.  Some  of  the 
1  that  we  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
;g  construction  were  being  laid  with  a 
nwod  ”  skirting,  raised  to  the  height  of 
t  3  in.  all  round  the  walls,  to  facilitate 
ng  operations  and  to  prevent  any  risk 
ikage  into  the  brickwork  at  the  junction 
e  floor  with  the  walls.  One  point  that 
d  always  be  borne  in  mind  is  to  avoid  any 
3f  the  flooring  until  it  has  thoroughly 


hardened,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  work 
of  laying  should  not  be  undertaken  in  a  building 
before  other  workmen  have  concluded  their 
labours.  However,  the  only  injury  done  by 
premature  use  is  to  scratch  the  surface,  and 
this  can  readily  be  made  good  by  rubbing  and 
repolishing.  In  one  building  at  Bordon,  used 
alternatively  as  a  gymnasium,  a  concert  hall, 
and  a  church,  the  floor  has  been  slightly  scratched 
by  the  nailed  boots  of  the  soldiers.  This 
represents  the  extent  of  the  damage  caused 
by  several  months  of  hard  wear,  and  is  attri¬ 
buted  by  the  patentees  to  the  fact  that  the  floor 
was  opened  for  use  too  soon  after  completion. 
A  more  favourable  criterion  for  judgment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  floor  of  the  sergeants’  mess- 
room,  where  there  are  no  perceptible  signs  of 
wear,  although  a  wooden  fillet  in  the  doorway 
has  been  completely  worn  through  by  constant 
traffic.  The  same  room  permits  the  observer 
to  test  the  different  effects  of  the  covering  when 
applied  to  a  foundation  of  concrete  or  of  timber, 
the  elasticity  of  the  latter  being  very  pronounced, 
as  ^  might  be  expected.  It  is  claimed  for 
“  Stonwod  ”  that  its  fire-resisting  qualities 
are  of  a  high  order,  but  on  this  point  we  are 
unable  to  speak  from  personal  experience. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  maximum  degree 
of  security  against  fire,  the  covering  ought 
certainly  to  be  laid  on  concrete  or  some  equally 
non-combustible  material.  It  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  innumerable  timber  floors  are  in 
existence  which  the  owners  are  not  likely  to 
replace  by  others  of  fire-resisting  character. 
In  such  cases,  “  Stonwod  ”  offers  a  ready  and 
inexpensive  means  of  securing  protection  from 
fire  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor.  It  is 
warm  to  the  feet,  and  very  much  resembles 
linoleum  in  appearance,  as  in  its  comparative 
noiselessness.  We  are  certainly  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  very  considerable  future  exists 
for  this  material  in  connexion  with  the  design 
and  construction  of  public  institutions  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  of  factories,  offices,  buildings, 
and  private  dwellings,  more  especially  as  in 
many  cases  it  will  render  the  use  of  linoleum 
and  kindred  floor  coverings  quite  unnecessary. 
- - 

NOTES  ON  PERMANENT  WAY  FOR 
TRAMWAYS. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  A.  N.  Connett, 
M.Inst.C.E.,reada  paper  on  Thursday  last  week 
before  the  Tramways  and  Light  Railways 
Association.  The  subject  is  engaging  much 
attention  at  the  present  time,  and,  considering 
the  large  sums  of  money  that  are  being  expended 
all  over  the  country  in  the  installation  and 
extension  of  municipal  and  other  tramways, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  full  publicity  should 
be  given  to  the  results  of  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation.  Taking-  up  “  rails  ”  as  the  first  item 
for  discussion,  the  author  found  very  little 
to  say,  alleging  the  very  satisfactory  reason 
that  “  one  result  of  the  Report  of  the  Standardis¬ 
ing  Committee  on  tramway  rails  has  been  to 
cut  out  an  immense  amount  of  ‘  copy  ’  in 
papers  such  as  this.”  Consequently,  he  was 
able  to  devote  ample  time  to  the  discussion 
of  “  joints,”  a  detail  of  permanent  way  con¬ 
struction  on  which  much  thought  has  been 
expended,  and,  so  far,  without  the  absolute 
demonstration  of  an  entirely  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  involved.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
the  life  of  rails  is  practically  limited  by  the 
wear  at  the  joints,  and  all  true  economists 
must  feel  grieved  to  know  that  miles  of  tramway 
rails  have  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  every 
year  simply  because  the  metals  are  battered 
at  the  ends,  although  otherwise  they  have 
many  years  of  wear  in  them.  One  serious 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  tramway  engineer 
is,  as  stated  by  the  author,  “  that  the  tram- 
joint  is  inaccessible  for  inspection  and  repairs.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  joints  on  tramways 
were  situated  so  that  they  might  have  the 
same  attention  as  on  steam  railways,  the  joint 
problem  would  bo  greatly  simplified.  Many 
varieties  of  mechanical  joint  have  been  tried, 
and  of  them  the  experienced  engineer  was 
said  to  believe  that  all  “  are  bad,  only  some  are 
worse  than  others.”  No  doubt,  this  saying 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  the  difficulties  attending 
the  employment  of  mechanical  joints  of  ail 
kinds  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  be  paid  to  other  methods.  Among  such, 

Mr.  Connett  dealt  with  cast  weld,  electric 
weld,  and  thermit  weld  joints.  The  first  of 
these  is  satisfactory  if  made  in  the  most 
careful  manner  by  experienced  men.  Its 
disadvantages  were  said  by  the  author  to  be 


that  the  process  of  welding  by  using  a  large 
mass  of  molten  metal  changed  the  character 
of  the  steel  rail  ends,  and  that  there  was,  in 
consequence,  wear  at  the  joints  due  to  softer 
steel  there  than  elsewhere.  But  the  most 
serious  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
large  plant  required,  for,  as  the  author  remarked, 
“  The  transportation  and  use  of  a  miniature 
blast  furnace  along  a  public  road  is  a  thing 
one  would  avoid  if  possible.”  The  electric 
weld  joint,  at  first  a  failure,  was  described  as 
being  in  successful  use  although  requiring 
a  somewhat  formidable  plant.  Of  the  thermit 
weld  joint,  which  has  previously  been  described 
in  our  columns,  the  author  expressed  a  generally 
favourable  opinion.  We  know  that  the  results 
obtained  at  Leeds  are  satisfactory,  and  if  they 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future,  this  form  of 
joint  may  become  almost  universal.  In 
dealing  with  the  question  of  “  construction,” 
Mr.  Connett  called  attention  to  an  interesting 
variation  from  the  usual  type  of  concrete 
construction.  This  system,  adopted  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  White,  M.Inst.C.E.,  city  engineer  of 
Hull,  consists  of  a  concrete  foundation,  between 
which  and  the  rail  is  a  creosoted  Baltic  redwood 
sleeper,  4  in.  deep  by  7  in.  wide,  the  object  of 
the  timber  being  to  provide  some  elasticity 
to  the  rail  and,  consequently,  a  more  noiseless 
and  more  easy-running  track.  The  paper 
concluded  with  some  brief  remarks  upon 
paving,  a  subject  on  which  very  little  need 
be  said,  as  local  conditions  usually  govern 
the  adoption  of  the  system  that  must  be 
adopted. 

- — - 

BY-LAWS  UNDER  SECTION  39  (1)  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  (LONDON)  ACT,  1891. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  reported  as  follows  at  Tuesday’s 
meeting  of  the  Council,  the  recommendations 
being  agreed  to  : — 

On  July  26,  1904,  we  reported  further  as 
to  the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  By-law 
No.  26,  made  by  the  Council  under  section 
39  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891, 
and  the  Council,  on  our  recommendation, 
gave  instructions  that  copies  of  the  by-laws 
proposed  to  give  effect  to  the  desired  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  again  sent  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  pursuant  to  section  114  of  the 
Act.  This  action  was  accordingly  taken, 
and  we  have  considered  the  further  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  these  authorities,  but  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  alterations 
in  the  amended  draft.  We  recommend — 

(а)  That  by-laws  be  made  by  the  Council 
under  section  39  (1)  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891,  in  the  form  set  out  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report,  and  that  the  seal  of 
the  Council  be  affixed  to  copies  of  such  by-laws. 

(б)  That  notice  be  advertised  of  the  Council’s 
intention  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  CQnfirination  of  the  by-laws,  and 
that  the  other  action  prescribed  by  sections 
184  and  185  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
be  taken. 

By-laws  made  by  the  London  County  Council  under 
section  39  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  ( London )  Act,  1891, 
with  respect  to  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  and 
receptacles  for  dung. 

1* — The  occupier  of  any  premises  shall  cause  every 
water-closet  belonging  to  such  premises  to-be  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  water-closet  in  a  cleanly 
condition. 

The  occupier  of  any  premises  shall  once  at  least  in 
every  week  cause  every  receptacle  for  dung  belonging 
to  such  premises  to  be  emptied  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 

Provided  that  where  two  or  more  lodgers  in  a  lodging- 
house  are  entitled  to  the  use  in  common  of  any  water- 
closet,  or  receptacle  for  dung,  the  landlord  shall  cause 
such  water-closet  to  be  cleansed,  or  receptacle  for  dung 
to  be  emptied  and  cleansed  as  aforesaid. 

The  owner  of  any  lodging-house  shall,  subject  to  the 
provision  hereinafter  specified,  provide  and  maintain  in 
connexion  with  such  house,  water-closet,  earth-closet, 
or  privy  accommodation  in  the  proportion  of  not  less 
than  one  water-closet,  earth-closet,  or  privy  for  every 
twelve  inmates  of  such  house. 

Provided  that  proceedings  shall  not  be  taken  against 
the  owner  of  any  lodging-house  for  an  offence  against  the 
last-mentioned  requirement  of  this  by-law  unless  and 
until  the  owner,  after  service  upon  him  of  a  notice  in 
writing  by  the  sanitary  authority,  requiring  him  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  is  specified  in  the  notice  to  comply 
with  the  by-law,  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  by-law 
within  the  time  so  specified. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  by-law,  a  “  lodging-house  ” 
means  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in  lodgings 
or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family. 

Landlord  ”  in  relation  to  a  house  or  part  of  a  houso 
which  is  let  in  lodgings,  or  occupied  by  members  of  more 
than  one  family,  means  the  person  (whatever  may  be 
the  nature  or  extent  of  his  interest)  by  whom  or  on 
whose  behalf  such  house  or  part  of  a  house  is  let  in 
lodgings  or  for  occupation  by  members  of  more  than 
one  family,  or  who  for  the  time  being  receives  or  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  profits  arising  from  such  letting. 

“  Lodger,”  in  relation  to  a  house  or  part  of  a  house 
which  is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more 
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than  one  family,  means  a  person  to  whom  any  room  or 
rooms  in  such  house  or  part  of  a  house  may  have  been 
let  as  a  lodging  or  for  his  use  or  occupation. 

Nothing  in  this  by-law  shall  extend  to  any  common 
lodging-house. 

Penalties. 

2.  — Every  person  who  shall  offend  against  the  fore¬ 
going  by-law  shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing 
offence  to  a  further  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each 
day  after  written  notice  of  the  offence  from  the  sanitary 
authority. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  court  before  whom 
any  complaint  may  be  made  or  any  proceedings  may  be 
taken  in  respect  of  any  such  offence  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  adjudge  the  payment  as  a  penalty  of  any  sum  less 
than  the  full  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  tliis 
by-law. 

Repeal  of  By-law. 

3.  — From  and  after  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  bv-laws,  the  by-law  numbered  26  (twenty-six)  in 
the  by-laws  relating  to  water-closets,  earth-closets, 
privies,  ash-pits,  cesspools,  and  receptacles  for  dung, 
and  the  proper  accessories  thereof  in  connexion  with 
buildings,  which  were  made  by  the  London  County 
Council  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  were 
confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three,  shall  be  repealed. 

- .  »  » - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Benn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Bermondsey  Borough  Council  13,400/.  for 
erection  of  working-class  dwellings  ;  Hammer¬ 
smith  Borough  Council  6,690/.  for  street  improve¬ 
ments  ;  H  impstead  Borough  Council  900/. 
for  office  accommodation  ;  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum  District  Managers  5,005/.  for 
works  at  asylum ;  and  Shoreditch  Borough 
Council  925/.  for  pipe  sewer  re-construction 
works.  Sanction  was  also  given  to  Islington 
Borough  Council  to  borrowing  5,950/.  for 
asphalte  paving  works ;  and  to  Woolwich 
Borough  Council  to  borrowing  330/.  for  advances 
under  the  Small  Dwellings  Acquisition  Act, 
1899. 

The  London  Building  Act. — Proposals  by  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  and  the  Building 
Act  Committee  are  printed  on  another  page. 

Avery-hill  Mansion. — The  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Parks  Committee,,  each  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  dealing  with  the  proposal 
to  use  the  mansion  at  Avery-hill,  former  y 
the  residence  of  the  late  Colonel  North,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  training  college  for  teachers.  The 
park  in  which  the  house  is  situated  was  acquired 
by  the  Council  in  1902  as  an  open  space,  and 
the  Parks  Committee  recommended  that 
Parliamentary  powers  be  sought  to  authorise 
the  use  of  the  mansion  and  two  acres  of  adjacent 
ground  as  a  residential  training  college  for 
teachers. 

Sir  W.  J.  Collins,  on  behalf  of  the  Education 
Committee,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that,  instead  of  two  acres  of  land,  four  acres 
of  land  should  be  utilised  for  college  purposes. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  72  to  44  votes,  and  agreed  to  as  the 
substantive  motion. 

Selected  List  of  Contractors. — The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Education  Committee 
were  agreed  to  : — 

“  That  the  names  of  the  undermentioned  firms  be 
removed  from  the  selected  list  of  contractors  to  tender 
for  works  in  connexion  with  L.C.C.  schools — (i.)  Messrs. 
Couchman,  Blow,  &  Co.,  of  Blackheath ;  (ii.)  Mr.  C. 
Humphrey,  of  Fulham  ;  (iii.)  Mr.  F.  Harmer,  of  Brixton  ; 
and  (iv.)  Mr.  C.  Foreman,  of  Plumstead. 

That  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Peattie,  of  No.  18, 
Dorset-street,  Baker-street,  be  added  to  the  selected 
list  of  contractors  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  carrying 
out  structural  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings 
to  the  value  of  3,000/.” 

Survey  of  Non-Provided  Schools. — The  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  reported  that : — 

“  The  Council,  on  June  28,  1904,  sanctioned  expendi¬ 
ture  not  exceeding  1,794/.  for  making  a  survey  of  the 
608  non-provided  schools  within  the  county,  beginning 
with  those  schools  which  have  been  unfavourably 
reported  upon  by  the  Council’s  inspectors.  Active  steps 
are  being  taken  to  complete  this  survey  and  the  form 
upon  which  the  reports  are  being  made  by  the  architect 
(education)  provides  for  a  description  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  existing  in  regard  to  (i.)  lighting,  (ii.)  ventilation, 
(iii.)  heating,  (iv.)  cloak  accommodation,  (v.)  lavatory 
accommodation,  (vi.)  teachers'  rooms,  (vii.)  staircase 
accommodation  and  emergency  exits,  (viii.)  area  of 
playground.  Particulars  are  also  given  of  the  office 
accommodation  and  the  general  condition  of  the  building 
as  regards  structural  repair,  etc.,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  arcliitect  (education),  upon  the 
various  points.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  200 
schools  have  been  surveyed,  and  the  architect  (education) 
reports  that  his  survey  will  be  completed  by  February, 
1905.  Following  this  paragraph  will  be  found  detailed 
recommendations  dealing  with  the  undermentioned 
twenty-nine  schools — 

Battersea — St.  Mary's  (N.),  Green-lane,  Battersea. 
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Battersea — Christ  Church  (N.),  Este-road,  Battersea. 
Battersea— The  Sacred  Heart  (R.C.),  Trott-street, 
Battersea. 

Battersea — St.  Peter’s  (N.),  Plough-road,  Clapham- 


College  Practising  School),  Castle-street,  Battersea. 
Battersea — St.  John’s  (N.),  Usk-road,  Battersea. 
Battersea — St.  Mark's  (C.E.  Infants’),  Battersea-rise. 
Bethnal  Green,  S.W. — St.  Matthias  (N.),  Granby- 
street,  Bethnal  Green. 

Brixton — St.  Andrew’s  (N.),  Lingham-strcet,  Stock- 
well. 

Brixton— St.  Mark’s  (N.),  Bolton-street,  Kcnnington. 
Clapham — Wandsworth-road  (Commercial),  St.  Paul’s- 
place,  Wandsworth-road. 

Deptford— St.  Joseph’s  (R.C.),  High-street,  Deptford. 
Greenwich — St.  Peter’s  (N.),  Bridge-street,  Greenwich. 
Hampstead — Emmanuel  (N.),  West-end,  Hampstead. 
Hampstead— St.  Mary’s  (C.E.),  West-end-lane, 

Kilburn. 

Hampstead— St.  Mary’s  (R.C.),  Holly-place,  Hamp- 

Hampstead— St.  Paul’s  (P.),  Winchester-road. 
Lambeth,  N. — Lambeth-road  (Wesleyan),  Lambeth. 

(19.)  Lambeth,  N.— St.  Mary’s  (Infants’),  Lambeth- 
road. 

Marylebone,  E. — St.  Edward’s  Convent  (R.C.),  Bland- 
ford-square. 

Marylebone,  W. — Richmond-street  (R.C.),  Edgware- 
road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

Paddington,  N. — Harrow-road  (R.C.),  Paddington. 
Paddington,  N.— St.  Mary’s  (N.),  Clvrch- place, 
Harrow-road,  Paddington-green. 

Paddington,  N. — St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Clarendon- 
street. 

Poplar — Hale-street  (Wesleyan),  Poplar. 

Poplar— All  Saints’  (N.),  Bow-lane  and  Newby-place, 
Poplar. 

Walworth— St.  Matthew’s  (N.),  Lion-street,  New 
Kent-road. 

Walworth — St.  John’s  (N.),  Larcom-street,  Walworth- 
road. 

Wandsworth— Immanuel  (C.E.),  Factory-square, 

Streatham-common. 

Prefixed  to  the  reports  on  each  school  are  (i.)  the 
official  number  of  the  school  (Board  of  Education)  ;  (ii.) 
the  late  School  Board  division  and  sub-division  ;  (iii.) 
the  accommodation  as  recognised  by  existing  managers 
(as  far  as  such  information  is  obtainable)  ;  (iv.)  the 
accommodation  as  recognised  by  the  late  authority  ;  (v.) 
the  accommodation  as  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  (vi.)  the  accommodation  now  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  recognised.  In  each  case  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  submitted  in  reference  to  the  character  and 
suitability  of  the  premises  for  purposes  of  elementary 
education.  It  should  be  added  that,  unless  specially 
mentioned,  there  is  a  prinia  facie  case  that  the  drains  are 
in  a  serviceable  condition.” 

The  report  included  reports  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  architect  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey)  on  surveys 
he  had  made  of  the  twenty-nine  schools,  recom¬ 
mending  that  in  some  cases  representations 
should  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  as 
to  the  unsuitability  of  the  schools  from  a 
structural  point  of  view,  and  in  other  cases 
recommending  substantial  structural  altera¬ 
tions. 

Sir  William  Collins,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee,  said  he  did  not  agree 
that  this  question  of  the  state  of  the  non- 
provided  schools  should  be  considered  piece¬ 
meal,  his  contention  being  that  these  schools 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  He,  therefore, 
declined  to  move  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Rev.  A.  Jephson  thereupon  moved  the 
recommendation  dealing  with  the  first  school 
on  the  list,  and  stated  that  the  managers  of 
the  non-provided  schools  were  anxious  to 
know  their  fate. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  moved,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  the  recommendations  be  referred 
back  for  the  Committee  to  complete  their 
survey  and  inspection  of  all  the  non-provided 
schools  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  report 
to  the  Council,  including  as  to  the  extra  expendi¬ 
ture  which  would  fall  upon  the  rates  before 
the  close  of  the  financial  year.  He  said  he 
could  quite  recognise  that  the  managers  were 
anxious  to  know  their  fate,  and  he  could  appre¬ 
ciate  their  anxiety,  for  they  did  not  want 
this  matter  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  and 
Elementary  Education  to  come  before  the 
people  of  London  as  one  great  picture. 

After  a  discussion  extending  over  three 
hours,  during  which  it  was  stated  that  there 
pre  508  of  these  schools  to  be  reported  on, 
the  amendment  was  carried  on  a  division  by 
72  votes  to  45. 

The  Port  of  London.— The  Rivers  Committee 
presented  their  report,  recommending  that 
the  Council  should  promote  a  Bill  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  on  the  lines  of  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Government  with  certain 
modifications,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Port  Commission,  which  should  purchase 
the  undertakings  of  the  three  principal  dock 
companies,  take  over  the  duties  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  Lower 
Thames,  and  carry  out  works  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Port.  The  proposed  Bill  stipulates 
that  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  40  members, 
24  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  and  four 
by  the  City  Corporation  and  Government 


departments,  the  remaining  12  to  be  t 
and  shipping  representatives. 

Sir  T.  Brooke- Hitching  moved  as  an  amt 
ment : — “  That,  having  regard  to  the  evid< 
given  before  the  Royal  Commission  to 
great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties 
nected  with  dredging  the  Thames,  w 
dredging  is  involved  in  the  scheme  for 
purchase  of  the  docks  and  warehouses  in 
Port  of  London,  it  is  desirable  before 
Council  commits  itself  to  the  principle 
purchase  to  refer  back  the  report  to  the  C 
mittee,  with  instructions  to  take  expert  opi| 
on  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  dee; 
ing  the  river  by  means  of  dredging,  on 
alternative  plan  of  obtaining  permanent  c 
watei  by  means  of  the  erection  of  a  ban 
with  ship  locks  at  Gravesend.” 

Mr.  J.  Brandon  seconded  the  amendmen 

Mr.  Bruce  declared  that  a  barrage  w-- 
destroy  the  Port  of  London.  If  they  stoj' 
the  scour  of  the  Thames,  the  sandbanks  bi 
Gravesend  would  flatten  out  and  fill  up 
existing  channel. 

Th  amendment  was  rejected. 

An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Harris  tot 
effect  that  the  representation  of  the  Con 
on  the  Commission  should  be  15  and  noi 
members  was  also  rejected. 

Lord  Welby,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  C 
mittee,  moved  the  addition  to  the  rec 
mendation  of  words  to  authorise  the  Com 
sion  to  levy  dues  on  goods  in  accordance  wi 
schedule  of  maximum  rates  to  be  appro 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  provided  that 
power  was  only  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Commission  in  the  event  of  the  revenue  ol 
Port  Fund  being  insufficient,  after  provi’ 
for  working  expenses  and  any  prior  chai 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  guaranteed 
stock  and  the  instalments  payable  to 
sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  the  stock  1 
such  became  payable. 

Mr.  Bruce  seconded  the  amendment,  wl 
after  some  discussion,  was  rejected  by  a  s 


majority. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commi 
were  then  adopted. 

Lewisham  Palace  of  Varieties. — The  Thei 
and  Music-Halls  Committee  reported  that  f 
had  considered  plans  submitted  by  Me 
Owen  &  Ward,  for  Mr.  W.  Stephens,  of  a  ml 
hall  proposed  to  be  erected  at  the  junc 
of  Lewisham  High-street  and  Limes-grove. 
building  will  have  seating  accommods 
for  1,642  persons.  The  application  was  ag 
to  on  certain  conditions. 

Vauxhall  Bridge— Designs  for  Panels.- 
Bridges  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  The  design  approved  by  the  Council  on  May  19,  S 
for  the  superstructure  of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridget 
vides  for  sculptured  panels  over  each  of  the  pie 
both  the  up-stream  and  down-stream  sides.  Ii 
estimate  approved  on  that  date,  a  sum  of  l,000i 
included  in  respect  of  each  of  the  eight  panels- 
provision  of  8,000/.  has  been  made  for  tliis  wo- 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructv 
the  bridge.  We  have  since  had  under  consideratid 
question  of  the  design  of  the  panels,  and  have  ha) 
advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  Drury,  A. 
who  has  been  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  1 
Pomeroy  on  this  feature  of  the  elevation  of  the  b 
The  original  estimate  of  8,000/.  was  in  respect  of> 
iron  panels  with  aUegorical  figures  in  low  relief,  b 
are  advised  that,  at  an  additional  expenditure  ol 
1  600/.,  it  will  be  possible  to  cast  the  figures  in  bror 
entire  relief.  Sketch  models  have  been  submitted  •< 
and  from  them  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ju. 
the  effect  of  different  panels  in  entire  and  low  relief.- 
effect  of  the  former  method  of  treatment  in  this  ins 
appears  to  us  to  be  so  greatly  superior  to  the  latter 
we  have  unanimously  decided  to  adopt  the  pro: 
Though  it  will  involve  an  increase  of  expenditure  o 
item  of  1,600/.,  as  above  stated,  a  saving  of  a  much 
sum  lias  been  effected  on  other  parts  of  the  decoc 
of  the  bridge,  so  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  '■ 
will  not  be  increased.  We  have  given  direction 
the  sketch  models  to  be  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  C 
Chamber.” 

Application  under  the  18  )4  Building  j. 
That  the  application  of  Mr.  E.  Crosse  f< 
extension  of  the  period  within  which  the  erei 
of  a  one-story  cart-shed  and  stable,  at  h 
Bermondsey-wall,  Rotherhithe,  was  req 
to  be  commenced,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Fire  Protection. — The  following  appliefi 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  were  agreed  : 

"  That  the  estimate  (No.  4,250)  of  4,000/.  sub 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  acqu 
of  three  sites  for  additional  fire-stations  at  B. 
Brockley,  and  Earlsfield  (Wandsworth)  bo  app: 
and  that  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  be  authorp 
make  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  acquisit- 
such  sites.  _  . 

{a)  That  the  estimate  (No.  4,301)  of  12,000.' 
mitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  t| 
acquisition  of  a  site,  and  the  erection  thereon  of'! 
fire-station  in  substitution  for  the  Shooter's  Hill  sll 
be  approved  ;  and  that  the  Fire  Brigade  Commit! 
authorised  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  a 
raents  for  the  erection  of  the  new  station. 

(6)  That  the  solicitor"  do  serve  notices  to  trl 
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icquisition  of  the  vacant  site  at  the  junction  of 
wsbury-laue  and  Eagle3fleld-road. 
iat  the  freehold  of  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  junction 
utney  Heath-lane  and  Kcrslield-road  be  acquired 
.,8501.  ;  that  the  valuer  do  issue  a  draft  contract 
’ing,  in  addition  to  that  amount,  the  usual  surveyor’s 
nd  6 /.  5s.  for  solicitor's  preliminary  costs  ;  that  the 
tor  do  complete  the  matter;  and"  that  the  seal  of 
Council  be  affixed  to  any  necessary  documents  con¬ 
'd  with  the  purchase. 

at  the  freehold  of  Nos.  45,  47,  49,  and  51,  Calverley- 
3,  Upper  Holloway,  be  acquired  for  1,350/.;  that 
•aluer  do  issue  a  draft  contract  allowing,  in  addition 
at  amount,  21/.  for  a  surveyor's  fee  and  41.  4s.  for 
tor’s  preliminary  costs  ;  that  the  solicitor  do  com- 
the  matter  ;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be 
id  to  any  necessary  documents  connected  with  the 
iase.” 

ramways  — The  Highways  Committee  recom- 
ded,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 
a)  That  the  operation  of  standing  order  No.  363 
ng  to  the  time  for  the  submission  to  the  Council 
chemes  involving  application  to  Parliament  be 
mded,  in  order  that  the  following  recommendation 
be  considered — 

That  Parliamentary  powers  besought,  in  the  Session 
'05,  to  enable  the  Council  to  construct  tramways 
the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London  in  Church- 
Upper  Norwood,  vid  Church-road  and  Crystal 
:e-parade,  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  high-level 
nee  to  the  Crystal  Palace." 

fusing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
ses  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the 
mmendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

Vo  report  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given 
ie  Council  on  July  14,  1903,  working  drawings  have 
prepared  of  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected 
ie  accommodation  of  persons  of  the  working  class 
ie  site  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum  in  Cale- 
n-road,  Islington.  The  site,  which  will  in  future 
lown  as  the  Caledonian  estate,  was  acquired  by  the 
cil  under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
ds  Act,  1890,  and  has  an  area  of  about  2  acres, 
a  frontage  of  248  ft.  to  the  east  side  of  Caledonian- 
immediately  north  of  Pentonville  Prison.  It  is 
led  to  provide  on  the  estate  five  blocks  of  five-story 
dwellings,  capable  of  accommodating  1,388  persons 
c  tenements  of  one  room,  110  tenements  of  two 
3,  144  tenements  of  three  rooms,  four  tenements  of 
rooms,  and  four  tenements  of  five  rooms.  Tho 
s  Committee  have  informed  us  that  they  are  not 
red  to  undertake  the  erection  of  tho  buildings  at 
mount  of  the  estimate,  and  we  arc  of  opinion 
ore,  that  tenders  for  the  work  should  be  invited 
a  selected  number  of  firms.  It  is  not  desirable 
;he  estimate  of  the  cost  should  be  published  at  the 
at  time,  and,  ns  no  liability  will  be  incurred  in 
leantime,  we  do  not  propose  to  submit  an  estimate 
liter  the  acceptance  of  the  tenders.  We  recommend — 
the  working  drawings  of  the  dwellings  proposed  to 
icted  on  the  Caledonian  estate,  Holloway,  Islington, 
(proved  ;  and  that  the  Housing  of  tho  Working 
!8  Committee  be  authorised  to  invite  tenders  from 
nber  of  selected  firms  for  the  erection  of  the 
ngs." 

e  Gladstone  Memorial. — The  Improve¬ 
rs  Committee  submitted  a  report  with 
jnce  to  the  allocation  of  a  site  for  the 
osecl  Gladstone  Memorial.  They  recom- 
led  that  the  Memorial  Committee  be 
id  a  site  to  the  west  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
ch  in  the  Strand.  The  First  Commissioner 
rorks  has  consented  to  the  erection  of  the 
iment  on  this  site.  The  monument  will 
ppropriate  and  important  in  character, 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
>e»  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  sur- 
lings.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thorny  - 
,  R.A.,  and  has  a  cruciform  base  measuring 
t  26  ft.  every  way,  with  a  pavement 
id  it  about  5  ft.  wide.  The  superficial 
of  the  ground  required  for  the  structure 
be  about  500  ft.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
orial  shall  have  an  architectural  base  of 
and  stone,  and  shall  be  surmounted  in 
entre  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
3  robes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
id  statues  or  groups  also  in  bronze  will  be 
d  on  the  projecting  portions  of  the  base, 
the  height  of  the  memorial  will  be  about 
..  The  proposed  site,  including  the  Stir¬ 
ling  footway,  is  distant  about  82  ft.  from 
uildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand, 

>  51  ft.  from  the  railings  at  the  western 
>f  St.  Clement  Danes  Church,  about  83  ft. 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  and  139  ft. 
the  eastern  end  of  the  crescent  site.  This 
llow  a  width  of  about  60  ft.  for  the  carriage- 
;o  the  south  of  the  memorial,  46  ft.  to  the 
63  ft.  to  the  north,  and  87  ft.  to  the  west. 
i  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
ving  transacted  other  business,  thd 
iil  adjourned  afler  a  six  hours’  sitting. 
- « - 

'ENT  Office. — An  open  competitive  ex- 
ition  for  not  fewer  than  twenty  situations 
isistant  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office 
be  held  bv  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
rs  in  January  next.  The  examination 
Jommence  on  the  2nd  of  the  month,  and 
i  of  application  for  admission  to  it  are 
ready  for  issue,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
st  addressed  by  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
Service  Commission,  Burlington-gardens, 

>n,  W. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
at  18,  Tufton-street,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  Mr. 
A.  H.  Belcher  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Economies 
of  Construction  in  Small  Houses,”  the  paper 
being  illustrated  by  an  interesting  collection  of 
drawings  lent  by  Messrs.  E.  Guy  Dawber, 
John  Belcher,  Arnold  Mitchell,  Needham 
Wilson,  Curtis  Green,  and  other  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Belcher  divided  his  paper  under  heads  as 
follows:  1.  Site;  2.  Aspect;  3.  Special  require¬ 
ments  ;  4.  Size  and  number  of  rooms  ;  5.  Plan  ; 
6.  Elevation  ;  7.  Materials  ;  8.  Sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  and  drains;  9.  Decoration;  10.  Cost, 
and  11.  Builders.  Taking  these  in  the  order 
enumerated,  he  laid  stress  upon  the  following 
points  :  The  selection,  if  possible,  of  a  fairly 
level  site  to  avoid  expense  in  foundation 
work.  The  advisability  of  a  south  or  south¬ 
east  aspect,  careful  attention  to  the  special 
requirements,  a  matter  often  overlooked.  As 
to  the  size  and  number  of  rooms,  this  depended 
on  locality,  in  London  the  houses  being  often 
divided  up  into  separate  tenements  containing 
three  or  four  rooms,  with  either  a  separate  water- 
closet,  or  one  used  in  common  with  the  other 
tenements,  whilst  in  the  country  and  suburbs  of 
London  houses  contain  as  a  rule  about  seven 
rooms,  including  the  bath-room  and  water-clo3et 
In  regard  to  plan,  Mr.  Belcher  said  that  economi¬ 
cally  the  square  type,  with  the  flues  taken  up 
in  one  central  stack  was  that  best  adapted, 
but  this  could  not  always  be  followed,  as,  for 
example,  in  a  row  of  terrace  houses.  As  to  the 
question  of  elevation,  one  could  lay  down  no 
hard  and  fast  rule,  but  simplicity  should  be  the 
key-note,  and  local  material  made  use  of  as 
fully  as  possible.  Mr.  Belcher  then  proceeded 
to  “  trounce  ”  the  speculative  builder,  and,  to 
illustrate  his  remarks,  handed  round  some 
sketches  made  by  himself  of  modern  jerry  build¬ 
ing.  “  Materials,”  the  speaker  regarded  as 
perhaps  the  crux  of  the  subject,  and  a  difficult 
one  to  deal  with,  but  much  could  be  effected  by 
a  judicious  use  of  materials  to  hand.  Decora¬ 
tion  lie  took  as  including  painting  and  papering; 
for  the  former  any  plain  colour  and  surface 
except  imitation  wood  graining  —  personally 
he  gave  the  preference  to  white  throughout, 
varnished — and  for  the  latter  either  a  plain 
coloured  lining  paper  or  common  brown  paper, 
but  better  still  for  the  first  six  months  is  to 
distemper  the  walls.  The  most  important 
thing  with  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements 
was  to  concentrate  these  as  much  as  possible, 
but  District  and  County  Council  regulations 
had  to  be  followed,  and  he  ventured  to  think 
that  some  of  the  requirements  were  ridiculous, 
and  capable  of  revision.  As  to  cost,  the  price 
per  foot  cube  in  the  examples  shown  on  the 
screens  varied  from  as  low  as  5fd.  at  Hidcote, 
to  lOd.  at  Hollingbourne,  the  price  depending 
a  good  deal  on  locality.  Lastly  concerning 
builders,  this  was,  he  thought,  a  much  more 
important  matter  than  a  good  many  architects 
considered,  for  often  the  small  builder  was  a 
“  one-trade  man,”  and  work  entrusted  entirely 
to  him  often  suffered  adversely  in  the  trades 
other  than  his  own  speciality  ;  he  therefore 
suggested  the  employment  of  a  builder  of  known 
capability  at  a  slightly  higher  cost  rather  than 
the  type  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
alluded  to  the  great  trouble  in  preparing 
such  a  paper  as  they  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to,  and  expressed  the  thanks  of 
those  present  to  Mr.  Belcher.  The  question  of 
small  houses  was,  he  (Mr.  Mitchell)  thought,  the 
most  important  of  any  to  a  young  architect, 
as  it  was  from  the  carrying-out  of  his  first 
small  house  that  the  majority  of  them  hoped 
to  build  up  a  successful  practice.  He  advocated 
the  most  careful  attention  to  small  matters  of 
detail,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  some 
practical  suggestions  touching  the  domestic 
blackbeetle  (often  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
in  new  houses),  the  more  important  being  the 
careful  setting  of  the  range,  the  elimination  of 
wood  skirting,  casing  to  hot -water  pipes,  and 
the  construction  of  solid  floors  throughout. 
For  the  sake  of  economy  he  advocated  building 
of  kitchens  for  4  ft.  in  height  with  seconds 
salt-glazed  brick,  the  remainder  being  carried  out 
in  plain  brickwork  with  struck  joints.  To  avoid 
unsightly  markings  where  pipes  passed  through 
ceilings  a  good  way,  costing  about  5d.,  was  to 
have  circular  pieces  of  metal  cut  through  which 
the  pipe  could  pass,  having  about  2  in.  of  metal 
round  to  act  as  a  shield,  and  to  keep  them  in 
position  by  means  of  the  screw-nut  connexions 


of  pipes.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Belcher 
that  100  ft.  super  was  enough  for  living  rooms, 
his  experience  being  that  120  ft.  super  was  the 
least  people  would  put  up  with.  He  did  not 
personally  believe  in  “  the  parlour,”  which  was- 
only  used  in  general  on  Sundays,  or  “  when  the 
district  visitor  called,”  but  if  a  house  was  to 
let  at  all  satisfactorily,  one  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  His  advice  to  young  architects  was, 
build  the  rooms  as  low  as  by-laws  would  permit 
(to  his  mind  7  ft.  3  in.  was  ample  and  over), 
and  not  worry  as  to  fresh  air.  Regarding 
chimneys,  he  advocated  the  central  type 
as  affording  an  opportunity  of  making  this  a 
feature  of  the  design.  He  ventured  to  disagree 
with  Mr.  Belcher  as  to  his  remarks  anent 
painting  and  graining,  and  mentioned  some 
small  houses  of  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes’,  the  doors- 
of  which  were  first  painted  a  bright  apple  green, 
and  then  combed,  the  effect  being  most  pleasing, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  not  showing 
markings  in  the  same  way  as  a  plain  surface. 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler  differed  from  the  previous 
speaker  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  a  parlour, 
and  also  cs  to  the  height  of  rooms,  nothing 
under  8  ft.  being,  in  his  estimation,  enough. 
Wash-houses  built  inside  the  house  were 
objectionable  on  account  of  steam,  and  he 
had  adopted  a  method,  in  some  houses  he  had 
recently  built,  of  building  the  copper  outside 
the  house,  and  continuing  the  roof  down 
so  as  to  cover  it.  Ho  believed  it  gave  satis¬ 
faction.  He  was  not  altogether  a  great  believer 
in  baths  for  very  small  houses,  as  the  misuse 
of  them  was  very  common,  and  he  knew  of  a 
case  where  one  had  been  used  for  keeping 
chickens  in.  Anything  under  14  in.  for  thickness 
of  outside  walls  on  ground  was  pretty  well 
impossible  on  account  of  damp,  but  9  in.  was, 
he  thought,  enough  for  walls  above,  though  often 
by-laws  were  prohibitive.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Belcher’s  interrogative  he  had  used  reed-thatcb 
and  found  it  required  renewing  every  two  to 
three  years.  If  straw  were  used  wire  netting 
was  imperative  on  account  of  the  depredations 
of  birds.  As  to  floors,  he  believed  in  solid 
floors  throughout,  and  personally  he  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  putting  in  joists  as,  if 
coke  breeze  were  used,  the  boarding  could  be 
nailed  direct  to  it.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
kitchen  walls  being  built  in  ordinary  brick¬ 
work  unplastered,  and,  added  in  refutation  of 
Mr.  Belcher’s  statement,  that  he  found  there 
was  no  difference  between  casement  and  sash 
windows.  In  concluding,  he  declared  himself 
an  advocate  for  combing  as  against  plain 
painting  for  doors,  as  being  more  serviceable. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth,  in  continuing  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  agreed  with  Mr.  Mitchell  as  to  the 
height  of  rooms,  and  mentioned  the  case  of 
a  district  council  accepting  the  underside  of  a 
stable  loft  flooring,  as  the  ceiling  line  of  the 
room  under.  A  good  thing  was  to  lay  common 
linoleum  immediately  on  top  of  the  ceiling 
joists  and  the  ordinary  floor  boards  above  it, 
as  it  completely  stopped  any  smell  and  noise 
getting  through,  and  it  could  be  painted  or 
papered  to  form  ceiling.  He  suggested  a  thin 
wash  of  cement  over  the  surface  of  brickwork 
to  overcome  Mr.  Ambler’s  objection.  As  a 
comment  upon  Mr.  Belcher’s  preference  for 
panelled  doors,  as  these  were  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  come  from  “  the  Baltic,”  he  fancied 
they  might  not  be  quite  so  much  in  favour  just 
at  present.  Concluding,  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  use  of  earth  closets  should  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

Mr.  W.  Trant  Brown,  in  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  speculative  builder,  said  that  curiously 
enough  he  knew  one  of  the  houses  sketched  by 
Mr.  Belcher  to  have  been  designed  by  an  archi¬ 
tect.  He  thought  the  mistake  of  the  speculative 
builder  lay  in  putting  all  into  the  elevation, 
and  the  reason  why  so  much  artificiality  was 
found  in  the  work  of  such  men  was  the  outcome 
of  the  small  tenants’  desire  to  make  his  cottage 
look  as  much  like  a  castle  as  money  would  allow. 

Mr.  H.  Passmore  said  he  was  surprised  at 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s,  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  should  live  to  please  ;  lie  thought  “  edu¬ 
cate  ”  would  have  been  a  better  word.  It  was- 
not  much  good  discussing  questions  of  height 
of  rooms  as  that  was  a  matter  depending  on 
local  regulations.  As  a  further  example  of  the 
small  details  in  thinking  out  a  building,  he 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  Mitchell  how  to  prevent  the 
presence  of  moths,  as  in  a  recently-furnished 
house  they  had  been  greatly  troubled  by  a 
swarm  of  these  insects.  His  experience  of 
nailing  boards  direct  to  coke  breeze  was  that, 
after  a  time,  the  boarding  squeaked  when 
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trodden  upon.  He  personally  believed  in  9-in. 
walls,  from  practical  experience. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pearson,  in  taking  up  the  case  for 
the  small  tenant,  thought,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  took  the  house  not  from  choice  but  of 
necessity.  He  believed  in  9-in.  walls,  and  4£-in. 
for  scullery  and  washhouse  if  built  in  cement, 
and  also  in  placing  foul  and  exhaust  gratings  at 
the  floor  level. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  H.  Gregory  Collins), 
before  calling  on  the  Special  Visitor,  regarded 
the  general  run  of  by-laws  as  excessive.  He 
held  the  opinion  that  ground  floor  and  other 
windows  in  modern  work  were,  compared  with 
old  examples,  much  too  large,  and  ventured  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Mitchell  as  to  the  method  of 
building  kitchen  walls.  He  thought  that  the 
question  of  blackbeetles  was  rather  like  making 
a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 

Mr.  Guy  Dawber,  in  summing  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  said  he  had  anticipated  a  paper  with  a 
wider  scope,  but  there  was  time  enough  for 
that  at  a  subsequent  date.  The  two  most 
important  matters  were  planning  and  economy 
in  building  and  fitting  up.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  the  simple  and  economical  working  of 
the  house  was  of  primary  importance ;  loss  of 
heat  was  obviated  in  great  measure  by  adopting 
central  stock  and  building  external  walls  of 
flues  with  9  in.  of  brickwork.  Centralisation 
of  heating  and  drainage  matters  was  another 
most  important  point.  Hot- water  cylinders 
should  be  placed  as  near  the  kitchen  range  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and,  by  adopting  a  system  of  double  casing, 
room  could  be  provided  for  airing  mattresses. 
He  held  the  opinion  that  9-in.  walls,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  were  impossible. 
Mr.  Dawber  showed  how,  by  using  brickwork 
for  sills  and  thresholds,  considerable  economy 
could  be  effected  in  actual  building  and  subse¬ 
quent  upkeep ;  in  fact,  this  latter  was  the  point 
he  most  wished  to  emphasise,  for,  as  he  showed 
by  quoting  several  other  examples,  by  exercising 
ingenuity  at  the  outset  much  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  could  be  saved  afterward  for  repairs  and 
decoration.  The  substitution  of  plaster  for 
wood  linings  to  windows  was  an  excellent 
example,  and  offered  no  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  papering  or  painting.  He  believed  strongly 
in  the  use  of  glazed  brick  and  tilework  as  adding 
immensely  to  the  cheerfulness  and  health  of  the 
occupiers,  and  it  repaid  its  extra  expense  over 
plaster  by  the  fact  of  never  wanting  painting. 
An  excellent  thing  was  to  paint  the  skirting 
black  and  carry  this  across  the  bottom  of  doors, 
as  was  done  in  holland.  He  was  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Mitchell  with  regard  to  the  non-casing  of 
pipes,  and  suggested  keeping  them  away  at 
least  1  £  in.  from  the  wall  by  means  of  a  clip  or 
wood  blocks  ;  he  also  agreed  as  to  the  building 
of  kitchen  walls,  but  added  that  he  believed  in 
limewhitening  them  for  sanitary  reasons. 
In  conclusion,  he  pointed  out  that  by  substitut¬ 
ing  plasterers’  battening,  plastered  between,  for 
wood  boarding,  a  considerable  saving  could  be 
effected  on  the  roofs. 

Mr.  Belcher,  in  briefly  replying,  said  that  he 
did  not  object  to  combing  doors,  but  to  the 
system  of  disguising  deal  doors  under  coats  of 
paint  applied  in  imitation  of  a  more  expensive 
wood.  He  thought  that  walls  of  two  half 
bricks  with  hollow  space  were  quite  sound  from 
weathering  and  constructional  points  of  view, 
and  added,  in  answer  to  a  query  from  Mr. 
Pearson,  that  5  ft.,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  good 
height  for  the  slope  of  a  roof  to  start  from  above 
bedroom  or  attic  floor.  As  to  heights  of  rooms, 
he  said  that  if  clients  would  agree  to  7  ft.  or 

7  ft.  6  in.  so  much  the  better,  but  he  fancied 
they  would  stand  out  more  often  for  8  ft.  or 

8  ft.  6  in. 

The  meeting  then  terminated  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Belcher  and  to  the  Special 
Visitor. 

- — - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  held 
at  the  United  Service  Institution  on  the  7th 
inst.,  Mr.  D.  B.  Butler,  President,  in  the  chair, 
a  paper  was  read  on  “  Recent  Developments 
in  Crushing  and  Concentrating  Machines,”  by 
Mr.  James  Thame,  and  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract : — In  this  paper  the  author 
dealt,  firstly,  with  ore  crushing  machines  ; 
and,  secondly,  with  ore  concentrating  machines 
from  the  earliest  types  to  the  latest  improved 
forms,  selecting  for  notice  representative 
machines  of  the  various  classes.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  was  to  mill  ores  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  to  crush 
them  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  so  that 
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the  after-process  of  extracting  the  metallic 
contents  could  also  be  carried  out  with  the 
least  expense.  He  then  described  the  gravity 
stamp,  which  was  the  first  and  simplest  form  of 
crushing  machine,  and  in  Cornwall  was  more 
largely  used  than  any  other  type  of  crushing 
machine.  The  pneumatic  stamp  mill  consisted 
of  a  single  stamp,  weighing  about  3  cwt., 
this  mill  being  largely  used  in  English  tin  mines 
and  in  the  Transvaal.  It  had  the  advantage 
of  great  capacity  and  low  first  cost,  but  it 
required  careful  tending,  and  if  any  part  broke 
the  whole  machine  was  thrown  out — a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  gravity 
stamp  mill.  Turning  to  rolls,  the  author 
observed  that  the  Krom  roll  was  probably 
the  most  generally  used  crushing  machine  of 
this  type.  In  these  rolls  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  power  used  was  employed  in  crushing, 
whilst  the  percentage  of  slimes  produced  was 
very  low.  The  Huntington  mill  was  the 
strongest  competitor  with  stamps,  and  for 
the  reduction  of  certain  grades  of  gold  and 
other  ores  it  was  a  reliable  machine.  The 
Oliver  mill  was  a  combination  of  an  impact 
and  a  grinding  mill.  Tube  milLs  were  next 
described.  For  many  years  past  small  machines 
of  this  type  had  been  in  use  in  England  for 
re-grinding  sand  or  tailings  in  tin  mines,  whilst 
an  enlarged  form  was  in  use  in  Western  Australia 
and  South  Africa  for  grinding  partially  crushed 
gold  ore.  His  opinion  was  that  tube,  mills 
bid  fair  to  assume  an  important  place  in  the 
future  of  ore  crushing.  Sectional  or  graded 
milling  was  now  occupying  attention,  and  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  in  the  near  future  the 
stamp  mill  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  standard  system  of  milling  of  the  future 
would  probably  be  crushing  by  rock  breakers 
and  then  by  stamps,  or  by  a  mill  to  a  one-eighth 
mesh,  and  then  grinding  to  the  final  size  in  a 
tube  mill. 


rrjpT  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Ulster  Society  of  Architects.— A  general 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  31st  ult. 
in  the  Society’s  rooms.  Lombard-street.  Mr.  v\ . 
J.  Gilliland,  President,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Fennell  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  M‘Donnell, 
J.P.,  seconded,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Society  be  instructed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  extension  of  the 
Arbitration  Act  of  1889  to  Ireland.  The 
Council  of  the  Society  submitted  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  meeting  that  some  explanatory 
clauses  in  the  scale  of  architects’  charges  should 
be  added,  and  some  slight  modifications  should 
be  made  thereto  to  suit  special  circumstances. 
-\fter  discussion,  the  recommendations  were 
adopted.  The  subject  of  the  Belfast  Corporation 
handing  over  to  the  staff  of  the  City  Surveyor 
important  architectural  works  was  discussed, 
and  the  view  was  very  strongly  expressed  that 
the  buildings  so  erected  would  suffer  in  archi¬ 
tectural  merit  and  convenience  of  arrangement 
without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
ratepayers,  as  such  work  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  expert  architect  is  likely 
to  be  more  economically  satisfactory  than  when 
he  is  not  employed.  It  was  decided  that  a 
deputation  should  wait  on  the  Corporation  at  the 
quarterly  meeting,  and  bring  before  it  the  views 
of  the  Society.  The  President  reported  that 
he  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Registration 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  London  on  October  19,  and  at  that 
meeting  a  sub-committee  had  been  appointed, 
to  which  he  was  nominated,  to  report  to  the 
General  Committee  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
education,  compulsory  examination,  and  statu¬ 
tory  qualification  of  architects.  A  meeting  of 
this  sub-committee  was  summoned  for  the  7th 
inst.  in  London,  and  that  the  whole  subject 
was  being  considered  with  the  greatest  care, 
and,  judging  from  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
exhibited  in  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  to  obtain 
statutory  recognition,  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
secure  same  would  be  passed  at  no  very  distant 
date. — Irish  News. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society  —The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  was 
held  on  the  3rd  inst,  at  the  Society's  rooms,  in 
Park-street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Bulmer.  It  was  announced  that  the  Society  had 
a  total  membership  of  155,  as  compared  with  152 
last  year.  During  the  year  three  honorary 
members  had  been  elected  in  Mr.  R.  H.  Barran, 
M.P.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Hollis,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Wallis. 
The  officers  for  the  year  were  elected  at  the 


previous  meeting.  The  balance-sheet  sh- 
a  small  balance  in  hand.  The  meat 
drawings  and  architectural  sketches  sen 
for  the  students’  competition  were  on  view., 
prize  winners  will  be  announced  at  the  op< 
meeting  and  smoker,  at  the  Queen’s  Hote 
November  17,  when  the  presidential  addr. 
to  be  delivered. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association, 
an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Assock 
held  on  November  2,  Mr.  James  Duncan  I 
heating  engineer,  Paisley,  delivered  a  lectui 
the  “  Reck  ”  system  of  heating.  Mr. 
claimed  for  the  Reck  system  all  the  esss 
qualifications  of  a  satisfactory  heating  appai 
This  system  he  defined  as  a  circulator  sy 
of  low  pressure  hot-water  heating.  Invi 
by  Captain  A.  B.  Reck,  of  Copenhagen,  i 
first  used  by  him  in  Denmark  eight  years 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  two  < 
ago.  The  warming  is  done  by  hot  water  h 
in  a  special  manner  by  steam  generated' 
boiler  working  at  a  pressure  of  from  21b.  tc 
The  steam  is  applied  in  such  a  way  thai 
circulation  of  the  water  is  at  least  four  tini 
great  as  in  an  ordinary  hot-water  system 
consequence  of  this  increased  velocity  v 
possible  to  use  piping  one-fourth  of  the  ; 
sizes,  and  the  apparatus  may  be  erected  wr 
consideration  of  levels.  Further,  there 
need  that  the  boiler  should  be  the  lowest 
of  the  heating  apparatus,  and  therefore 
heating  chambers  are  not  required.  I 
application  of  the  circulator  to  hot-1 
heating  resulted  in  great  efficiency  at 
initial  cost  and  expense  in  maintenance.  1 
Reck  system  was  now  largely  used  throuj 
Europe,  and  Mr.  Boyd  described,  with  thd 
of  diagrams,  several  installations,  illusti 
the  different  methods  used  to  suit  the  cii 
stances  of  each  case. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Library,  Ben  well,  Northu: 
land. — The  following  is  the  result  of< 
competition  : — First  premiated  design, 
Vernon  Hodge,  11,  Grand-parade,  Teddini 
second  and  third  premiums  added  togethd 
divided  between  Mr.  C.  Leslie  Cox,  Surv 
Department,  Town  Hall.  Gosport,  M 
Davison,  Cratney,  Central- buildings,  Wal; 
on-Tyne,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  T.  Robinson,  27a,  C 
street,  Wolverhampton. 

Wigan  Union  Offices. — In  a  compq 
for  new  offices  for  the  Guardians  of  the  ^ 
LTnion,  limited  to  architects  in  the  3 
Union,  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  HI 
Ogden  has  been  accepted. 

Coadsaesen  Building  Club. — In  the  1 
petition  for  the  best  designs  for  a  pair  of  j 
detached  villas,  to  be  sent  in  on  the  12tl 
the  Trustees  have  awarded  the  premium  : 
guineas  to  Mr.  Basil  C.  Deacon,  architei 
Central-buildings,  South  John-street,  ! 
pool. 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Private  House  Electric  Lighting 
Frederic  H.  Taylor.  (Percival  Marshd 
Co.  Is.) 


Correspondence. 

LIME  ON  BRICKS. 

Sir, — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  1 
could  tell  me  how  I  can  remove  lime 
from  a  brick  building  caused  by  mixinji 
against  the  bricks  ? — G.  L.  Cruickshank.i 

[%*The  attached  lime  has  no  doubtf 
converted  by  atmospheric  carbon  dioxidi 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  practical; 
soluble  in  water.  If  the  bricks  are  < 
probably  the  best  method  of  removini 
lime  would  be  to  immerse  the  bricks  in 
to  which  1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acic 
spirit  of  salts)  had  been  added,  until  thl 
dissolved,  or  until  it  could  be  readily  1 
off  with  the  fingers.  The  bricks  should  < 
quentlv  be  immersed  in  running  wab 
an  hour  to  remove  the  acid.  If  the  2 
have  already  been  laid  and  jointed1 
mortar,  this  acid  solution  cannot  be> 
as  it  would  have  a  solvent  action  upo> 
the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  free  limei' 
mortar.  Theoretically,  a  solution  of  esc 
acid  would  be  the  best  solvent  for  cars 
of  lime  attached  to  standing  brickwoiv 
in  practice  it  will  probably  be  found  tl 
lime  can  only  -be  removed  by  mecl 
means. — Ed.] 
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MINERAL  OUTPUT  FOR  1903. 
iE  general  report  and  statistics  (of  which 
ief  preliminary  summary  was  issued  a  few 
cs  ago)  relating  to  the  output  and  value  of 
minerals  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
amount  and  value  of  the  metals  produced, 
the  exports  and  imports  of  minerals,  for 
year  1903,  have  now  been  published  in 
nso,  by  authority  of  the  Home  Office,  for 
entation  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
ppears  that  the  total  value  of  the  minerals 
id  amounted  to  101,808,404*.,  a  decrease  of 
),480*.  as  compared  with  ,1902.  This 
case  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fall  in 
average  price  of  coal  from  8s.  2  84d.  per 
in  1902  to  7s.  7  93d.  in  1903.  The  total  out- 
of  coal  was  the  highest  hitherto  recorded 
s.,  230,334,469  tons.  The  output  of  iron 
was  13,715,645  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
>41  tons,  though  the  value,  3,229,937*.,  was 
less  by  58,164*.  than  in  1902.  The  ore 
led  4,500,972  tons  of  iron,  or  about  one- 
of  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in 
country;  6,314,162  tons  of  iron  ore  were 
>rted  during  the  year,  78  per  cent,  of 
h  came  from  Spain.  As  to  the  other 
ill ic  ores,  copper,  gold,  lead,  silver,  and 
all  showed  an  increase  on  the  figures  of 
both  in  amount  and  value  of  the  metal 
ined,  and  in  the  case  of  tin,  although  the 
int  obtained  was  less,  the  value  was 
ter.  Subjoined  is  an  extract  of  the  par- 
ars  given  in  the  report  respecting  certain 
r  of  the  mineral  products:  — 
alk. — A  little  chalk  is  raised  from  mines, 
the  total  quantity  is  insignificant  com- 
d  with  the  output  of  the  open  quarries. 

;  is  by  far  the  most  important  chalk-yield- 
county,  and  many  of  its  quarries  produce 
i  than  J700.000  tons  annually.  Much  of  the 
c  in  Kent  and  Essex  is  employed  in  the 
ifacture  of  Portland  cement  at  works  on 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway, 
total  output  in  England  in  1903  was 
,794  tons,  value  192, 5277. 
ert  and  Flint. — Chert  is  obtained  princi- 
from  strata  of  carboniferous  age  in 
yshiro  and  Flintshire;  both  these  counties 
ly  the  potteries  with  stones  used  for 
ling  up  the  materials  from  which  china  is 
>.  Flint  is  mainly  obtained  from  the  open 
c  pits.  At  Brandon,  in  Suffolk,  there  are 
a  few  shallow  mines,  worked  in  a  most 
itive  fashion,  which,  with  some  small 
ings  in  France,  suffice  to  supply  the 
ually  decreasing  demand  for  the  gun- 
exported  to  savage  countries.  Total 
of  chert  and  flint  (not  including  gravel, 
h  is  classified  under  the  head  of  gravel 
sand)  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903, 

1  tons,  value  15,036*. 

iy. — Many  of  the  workings  for  clay  and 
earth  are  less  than  20  ft.  deep,  and  so 
te  the  operation  of  the  Quarries  Act, 
r  which  returns  are  compulsory.  It  must, 
fore,  be  understood  that  the  figures  given 
v  do  not  include  the  output  of  the  shallow 
in,gs.  There  are  few  counties  in  England 
l  do  not  produce  minerals  employed  in 
manufacture  of  bricks,  and  the  strata 
which  they  are  dug  belong  to  various 
gical  ages.  Beginning  with  the  coal 
ures.  we  have  mines  and  quarries  pro- 
ig  fire-clay  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
lian  strata  are  likewise  largely  worked, 
oil  as  various  beds  in  the  Triassic,  Juras- 
ind  Cretaceous  rocks.  The  tertiary  beds 
le  South  of  England  afford  much  clay 
uaking  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery.  The 
•  clay  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  is  derived 
granite  decomposed  in  situ.  Surrey 
3  fuller’s  earth,  which  there  occurs  in  the 
greensand.  A  like  mineral  is  obtained 
omorsetshire  from  beds  of  Jurassic  age. 

output  and  value  of  clay  in  the  United 
dom  for  1903,  16,198,021  tons,  1,767,981*. 
ivel  and  Sand. — Total  yield  in  1903, 
757  tons,  value  171,556 1.  These  figures, 
ver,  must  not  be  taken  as  representing 
otal  output,  as  these  minerals  are  fre- 
;ly  dug  from  shallow  pits  less  than  20  ft. 

which  are  not  under  the  Quarries  Act. 
vhich,  consequently,  furnish  no  returns  to 
nspectors  of  mines. 

psum. — The  principal  gypsum  deposits 
2d  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  those  of 
Jerland,  Nottinghamshire,  and  SFafford- 
where  the  mineral  occurs  in  irregular 
?,  and  in  spheroidal  and  lenticular  masses 
e  Keuper  division  of  the  Trias.  The 
im  of  Derbyshire  and  Westmoreland 
s  in  rocks  of  the  same  age,  whilst  the 
I  worked  in  Sussex  is  considered  to  belong 
e  Purbeck  beds.  Total  output  in  1903. 

|)7  tons,  value  69,422*. 

\eous  Hocks. — Under  this  head  are 
>ed  together  various  kinds  of  igneous 
[  such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  basalt, 
[principally  used  for  making  road  metal 
paving  stones.  Leicestershire,  with  its 
quarries  in  Charnwood  Forest,  is  by 
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far  the  greatest  producer  of  granite  rocks. 
Aberdeenshire  and  Cornwall  are  both  remark¬ 
able  for  their  granite,  which  is  employed  for 
building  and  monumental  purposes.  Carnar¬ 
vonshire  contributes  important  supplies  of 
diorite,  quartz-porphyry,  and  angite-porphyry. 
Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  have  extensive 
basalt  quarries  at  Clee  Hill  and  Rowley  Regis 
respectively.  Warwickshire  has  a  large  out¬ 
put  of  diorite  from  quarries  at  Atherston  and 
Nuneaton.  Total  output  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1903,  5,425,538  tons,  value 

1,308,054*. 

Limestone  ( exclusive  of  chalk). — Limestone 
is  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom;  it  is  quarried  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  counties  in  England,  half  the 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  in  nearly  every 
county  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  Even  without 
taking  chalk  into  account,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  minerals  which  is  quarried  in 
this  country.  Total  yield  in  1903,  12,222,9/1 
tons,  value  1,367,733*. 

Ochre,  Umbre,  etc. — Under  this  heading  are 
placed  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  used 
as  pigments,  lubricants,  etc.  Some  of  the 
ochre  of  Anglesey  is  obtained  from  a  native 
earth  dug  up  from  shallow  pits,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  is  deposited  by  the  ferru¬ 
ginous  water  from  the  copper  precipitation 
pits,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  shallow  ponds.  Total  obtained  in 
1903  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Derby, 
Devon,  Gloucester.  Somerset,  and  Anglesey, 
15,150  tons,  value  17,045*. 

Sandstone. — Under  this  heading  are  included 
all  indurated  sedimentary  rocks  which  con¬ 
sisted  originally  of  particles  of  siliceous  sand, 
such  as  ordinary  sandstone,  grit,  quartzite. 
“  ganister,”  and  also  some  “  flagstone  ”  and 
“  freestone.”  They  are  obtained  from  strata 
of  various  geological  ages,  from  the  Cambrian 
period  upwards.  The  counties  of  Lancaster, 
York,  Glamorgan,  Dumfries,  and  Lanark  are 
the  chief  producers.  Total  output  in  1903 
5,409,502  tons,  value  1,795,428*. 

Slate  and  Slate  Slabs. — North  Wales  fur¬ 
nishes  most  of  the  slate;  speaking  roughly, 
rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Welsh 
slate  was  produced  from  open  quarries,  and 
nearly  two-fifths  from  mines,  that  is  to  sav 
true  underground  excavations.  The  two 
largest  open  workings  are  the  Penrhyn 
quarry,  near  Bangor,  and  the  Dinorwic 
quarry,  near  Carnarvon ;  the  largest  under¬ 
ground  workings  are  those  belonging  to  the 
Oakeley  Slate  Quarries  Company,  Ltd.,  at 
Festiniog,  with  an  output  of  46,351  tons. 
Total  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903. 
531,612  tons,  value  1,581,477*.  These  figures 
do  not  include  argillaceous  slate,  nor  the  thin 
slabs  which  are  sometimes  split  from  certain 
limestones  and  sandstones  for  roofing  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  know  locally  as  “slate.”  These 
fissile  stones  are  included  under  the  headings 
“limestone”  and  “sandstone”  respectively, 
as  given  above. 

- »  4  » - 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Coun¬ 
cil  was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  at  the  City 
Hall,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Alderman 
Emden  (the  Mayor). 

Expenditure  of  the  Council.—  The  adjourned 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee  dealing  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  Council  was  again 
brought  up.  The  report  showed  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  had  increased  by  37  per  cent,  over 
the  figures  for  1899-1900,  and  the  Committee 
said  it  appeared  te  them  to  be  clear  that 
the  cost  of  executing  work  by  direct  labour 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  cost  under 
the  contract  system. 

Mr.  Everitt  denied  that  direct  labour  was 
dearer  than  contract  work,  and  said  there  were 
many  works  which  could  be  done  cheaper  by 
the  Council’s  own  workmen. 

Mr.  Somers  Cocks  (Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee)  said  the  Committee  had  no  wish  to 
enter  into  the  controversy  as  to  the  cost  of 
direct  and  contract  labour.  That  was  a 
matter  of  policy  for  the  Council  to  decide. 
The  duty  of  the  Committee  was  merely  to 
report  the  facts. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Regency-street  Dwellings. — The  Housing 
Committee  reported  that  the  architect  had  re¬ 
turned  the  complete  cost  of  the  City  of 
Westminster  Dwellings,  Regency-street,  at 
94,787*.  3s.  2d.,  which  was  213*.  less  than  the 
sum  authorised  by  the  Council.  The  architects 
had  made  no  charge  for  the  troublesome  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  owners  of  properties  ad¬ 
joining  the  dwellings  in  relation  to  the  party 
walls  and  ancient  lights  surrounding  the  pro¬ 
perty.  The  architects  fees  were  2.954*.  17s.  6d. 
The  Committee  recommended  “That  a  letter, 
signed  by  the  Mayor  and  countersigned  b- 
the  Town  Clerk,  be  forwarded  to  Messrs. 
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Joseph  &  Smithem,  expressing  the  Council’s 
thanks  and  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  they,  as  the  architects  of  the  dwellings, 
have  performed  their  professional  duties.” — 
This  was  agreed  to. 

Chandos-street  Improvement. — It  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Improvements  Committee  that 
a  letter  had  been  received  from  the  London 
County  Council  with  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  widening  of  Chandos-street,  stating  that 
the  Improvements  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  unable  to  advise  that  the 
widening  be  undertaken  as  a  County  improve¬ 
ment,  and  suggesting  that  the  work  might 
well  be  undertaken  as  a  local  improveme/.i 
the  City  Council  in  the  usual  way. 

W ardour  street  Widening. — A  report  was 
brought  up  on  the  question  of  the  widening 
of  W ardour-street.  The  Council  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  London  County  Council 
to  the  demolition  of  certain  properties  in 
Wardour-street,  and  asked  that  they  should 
undertake  to  widen  the  street  as  a  County  im¬ 
provement.  The  County  Council  had  replied, 
stating  that  the  street  was  not  a  main 
thoroughfare,  and  that,  as  the  City  Council 
was  already  widening  the  thoroughfare  at  its 
southern  end,  they  could  not  undertake  the 
widening  as  a  County  Improvement. 

Locomotives  on  Highways. — It  was  agreed 
to  appoint  Messrs.  Tallents.  Dennis,  &  Pavne 
to  a  conference  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring- 
gardens,  on  Nevember  18,  on  the  question  of 
the  use  of  heavy  locomotives  on  thorough¬ 
fares. 

Reinstatement  of  Trenches.— The  Works 
Committee  reported  that,  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  serious  effect  upon  the  life 
and  condition  of  the  pavements  of  the  City  caused 
by  the  constant  opening  of  the  streets  by  the 
various  undertakers  under  their  statutory 
powers,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  under¬ 
takers,  stating  that  in  order  to  prevent  sub¬ 
sequent  sinkage  and  permanently  to  restore 
the  pavement,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  condition,  the  Council  had  decided  to 
trim  back  the  edges  of  the  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  obliquely  upon  the  solid  ground  on  either 
side  of  the  trench,  in  oi*der  to  form  a  proper 
support  and  key  for  the  new  concrete,  and 
also  to  bare  a  margin  along  the  surface  of 
the  old  undisturbed  concrete  on  each  side,  for 
the  reoeption  of  the  blocks  to  be  relaid.  They 
recommended  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
City  Engineer  that  in  future  all  trenches  in 
paved  roads  be  reinstated  in  the  manner 
described. — The  recommendation  was  agreed 
to. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Hardy. — Mr.  Richard  Hardy,  who  had 
practised  during  many  years  at  Wheelergate, 
Nottingham,  died  on  November  1.  Mr.  Hardy 
was  chiefly  employed  as  an  architect  and 
engineer  by  brewers  and  maltsters ;  one  of  the 
largest  works  he  executed  in  that  capacity  is 
the  malting  he  built  seven  years  ago  for 
Messrs.  Walker  &  Homfray,  Ltd.,  at  Retford. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Batsfohd. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  of  Mr. 
B.  T.  Batsford,  the  well-known  publisher  of 
architectural  works,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
all  our  professional  readers.  Bradley  Thomas 
Batsford  was  born  in  Hertford  in  1821.  and 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen. 
Three  years  later  he  bound  himself  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Henry  Bickers,  the  founder  of  the 
firm  still  existing  in  Leioester-square,  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  He  commenced  business 
in  1837  in  a  email  way  as  a  general  second¬ 
hand  bookseller  at  No.  30,  High  Holborn, 
from  which  he  moved  a  few  years  later  to 
No.  52,  and  was  surrounded  by  at  least  twenty 
other  booksellers  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  For  some  years  he  continued  to 
occupy  himself  with  books  of  a  general 
character,  but  his  proximity  to  Mr.  John 
Weale,  the  well-known  publisher  of  architec¬ 
tural  and  engineering  books,  who  died  in  1861. 
and  the  large  number  of  architects  who  had 
offices  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  whom 
naturally  made  inquiries  of  him  for  profes¬ 
sional  books,  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
this  class  of  publication,  which  he  eventually 
made  his  speciality.  It  may  be  noted  that  for 
architectural  publishers,  High  Holborn  is 
quite  a  historic  spot,  as,  within  a  few  doors 
of  one  another,  there  has  existed  a  succession 
of  them  for  something  like  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  most  notable  being  Mr.  John  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Weale  (already  mentioned)  with 
whom  Taylor  wag  for  a  time  in  partnership. 
Mr.  Weale’s  business  ceased  to  exist  some 
three  years  after  his  death,  when  his  stock 
was  dispersed  under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer 
by  order  of  the  Sheriff,  and  Mr.  Batsford, 
securing  part  of  the  stock,  continued  to  devote 
himself  strenuously  to  the  collecting  of  books 
upon  architecture,  engineering,  etc.,  and  soon 
was  able  to  boast  that  he  had  a  larger  stock  of 
them  than  had  been  held  by  any  other  London 
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bookseller.  For  many  years  he  frequently  sent 
out  catalogues  which  made  him  widely  known 
as  “  the  architectural  bookseller,”  both  at 
home  and  in  America  and  the  Colonies.  He 
was  joined  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Bradley 
Batsford,  early  in  the  Sixties,  and  some  ten 
years  later  by  his  second  son,  Mr.  Henry,  who 
died  in  1882 ;  Mr.  Herbert,  his  youngest  son, 
then  entering  the  business.  A  few  years  before 
this.  Mr.  Batsford  had  commenced  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  professional  books,  amongst  his 
earliest  issues  being  the  late  Professor  Banister 
Fletcher’s  Text  Books  for  Surveyors  (“  Quan¬ 
tities,”  etc),  Mr.  Talbert’s  “  Examples  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture,”  Mr.  Colling’s 
“  Examples  of  Mediaeval  Foliage,”  Mr.  Cut¬ 
ler’s  “  Grammar  of  Japanese  Ornament,”  etc. 
This  branch  of  the  business  was  conducted  I 
his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Bradley  Batsford,  as  will 
be  known  to  the  many  authors  for  whom  the 
firm  has  published.  Mr.  Batsford  continued 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  he  had  founded  until  some  two  years 
ago,  when  he  relinquished  it  in  favour  of  his 
sons,  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Herbert,  by  whom 
it  has  since  been  carried  on.  His  business 
career  extended  over  a  period  of  some  sixty- 
seven  years,  and  his  buoyant  spirit  and  kindli¬ 
ness  of  manner  endeared  him  to  many  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  very 
devoted  to  his  business,  fond  of  his  books  (he 
shed  tears  when  he  saw  the  damage  done  to 
them  when  a  fire  occurred  on  his  premises 
about  twenty-five  years  ago),  and  proud  of 
the  cordial  feeling  shown  him  by  many 
members  of  the  architectural  profession.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  Booksellers’ 
Provident  Institution,  of  which  he  was  an 
early  member,  and  sat  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  some  thirty  years,  acting  on  the 
“Relief”  and  “New  Members”  Committees. 
Marrying  in  1843  (the  year  in  which  he 
started  in  business)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batsford 
had  the  happiness  of  celebrating  their  diamond 
wedding  nearly  two  years  ago.  He  leaves, 
besides  his  widow,  three  daughters,  and  his 
sons  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Batsford  not  only 
had  (naturally)  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
architectural  publications,  but  also  a  very 
shrewd  estimate  as  to  their  relative  value,  as 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  in  con¬ 
versations  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Gough. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Roumieu  Gough,  who 
died  at  his  London  residence  on  Sunday,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  A.  D.  Gough,  and,  after  serving 
his  articles,  he  studied  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  In  1864  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  War  Office,  being  subse¬ 
quently  Chief  Draughtsman  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  He  commenced  practice  for  himself 
in  1870,  and  his  subsequent  works  included 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  at  Kensington ;  the 
parish  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Hammersmith ;  the 
Pro-Cathedral  at  Brribanc;  the  parish  churches 
at  Catford,  Killamaish,  Kippax,  etc. ;  and  the 
Cemetery  Chapel  at  Colombo.  Mr.  Gough 
had  also  been  employed  in  the  restoration  of 
numerous  churches,  schools,  and  houses,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  alteration  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Pall-mall. 


Business  Premises,  Derby. — New  premises 
have  been  erected  at  37,  Market-place,  Derby, 
for  Mr.  T.  Frost.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Naylor  &  Sale,  Derby,  and  the  contractor  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Smith.  Derby. 

Free  Library,  Brownhills,  Staffordshire. 
— The  new  branch  library  and  public  reading- 
room  at  Brownhills  was  opened  a  short  time 
ago.  The  building  consists  of  two  stories, 
and  on  the  ground  floor  are  reading  and 
magazine  rooms.  °ach  of  which  is  about 
20  ft.  square,  opening  from  central  hall,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  librarian’s  room  for  the  issue 
of  books.  A  staircase  from  the  hall  leads  to 
the  upper  floor  on  which  is  an  assembly  or 
ward  room  over  the  reading-room  with  a 
platform,  and  a  retiring-room  adjoining.  The 
assembly-room  will  accommodate  120  persons. 
In  the  basement  there  is  a  heating  vault  with 
low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus.  All  the 
rooms  are  artificially  treated  with  green  wood¬ 
work,  and  are  furnished  with  reading  tables 
from  designs  by  the  architect,  and  have  terra¬ 
cotta  walls  and  ivory  friezes,  and  ceilings 
carried  out  in  distemper.  The  exterior  has 
red  brick  facings  and  stone  dressings,  _  whilst 
a  feature  is  made  of  the  turret  with  oriel  bay 
on  staircase  over  entrance.  The  general  con¬ 
tractors  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Grant  &  Sons, 
Moorland-road,  Burslem ;  the  heating  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Tagg  &  Co.,  New¬ 
castle  ;  and  the  furniture  has  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  W.  Cook,  Burslem.  The  whole  work 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Reginald  T.  Longden,  Burslem,  at  a  total 
cost,  including  the  site,  of  1,2502. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Kempston,  Bedford. — 
A  new  Wesleyan  church  and  Sunday  school 
was  opened  at  Kempston  recently.  The 
designs  for  the  buildings  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton,  architects,  of 
London,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  S.  Foster, 
Kempston.  The  buildings  are  built  of  Weldon 
stone,  rock  faoed,  with  red  tile  roofs.  The 
ejevation  facing  Bedford-road  is  the  gable 
end  of  the  nave,  flanked  by  octagonal  turrets, 
battlemented  at  the  top,  with  a  seven-light 
window  in  the  wall  between  the  turrets.  On 
either  side  two  porches  open  from  the  south 
end  of  the  nave.  Each  side  wall  of  the  nave 
has  three  windows  of  three  lights  each. 
There  are  also  two  transepts,  each  with  a 
double  gable  and  possessing  four  windows  of 
two  lights  each.  The  inside  measurement  of 
the  nave  is  70  ft.  by  34  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  total 
width  between  the  transepts  is  73  ft.  (outside 
measurement).  Each  transept  is  20  ft.  by 
17  ft.  inside.  The  height  of  the  nave  up  to  the 
apex  of  the  hammer  beam  roof  is  27  ft.  ;  from 
the  floor  to  the  ridge  the  height  is  36  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  height  of  the  side  walls  is  17  ft.  The 
chapel  is  built  to  seat  424  persons.  There  are 
open  pews,  which  are  fitted  at  each  end  with 
umbrella  brackets  and  dishes. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Pluckley,  Kent.— The 
opening  of  the  new  Pluckley  Wesleyan  church 
took  place  reoently.  The  building  will  pro¬ 
vide  seating  accommodation  for  between  100 
and  120  persons,  and  is  built  of  red  brick, 
and  has  been  constructed  so  that  it  may  be 
extended  if  necessary  by  the  addition  of  a 
Sunday  school.  At  present  it  consists  of  a 
main  hall,  rostrum,  vestry,  porch,  and  usual 
outhouses.  The  windows  have  lead  lights, 
the  ceiling  is  matchboarded,  and  a  Boyle’s 
ventilator  has  been  fixed.  The  work  was 
plaoed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Day,  builder,  of 
Ashford,  and  it  was  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Lacey, 
architect. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Ravensworth  Colliery. 
-The  alterations  to  the  Wesleyan  church  at 
Ravensworth  have  now  been  completed,  and 
the  building  was  reopened  on  the  22nd  ult. 
The  extensions  consist  of  an  addition  of  16  ft. 
to  the  west  end  of  the  original  structure.  A 
vestry,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  has  been  added  to  the 
north  side,  separated  from  the  church  by  a 
movable  wood  partition,  the  whole  giving  an 
extra  seating  accommodation  for  eighty  per¬ 
sons.  A  stone  portico  has  also  been  built  at 
the  entranoe  of  the  church,  which  faces  the 
Durham-road.  The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  Goblin. 
Birtlev,  and  the  architect  Mr.  T.  Reay,  of 
Low  Fell. 

Wesleyan  CnuRCH  and  Schools,  Highgate. — 
On  the  26th  ult.  the  foundation-stones  were 
laid  of  the  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools 
which  are  being  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Jackson’s- lane  and  Archway-road.  The 
church  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings.  There  is  to  be  an  end  gallery, 
nave,  side  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel, 
and  accommodation  will  be  found  for  650 
worshippers.  The  lecture  hall  and  schools 
adjoining  will  be  of  similar  design,  with  seating 
accommodation  for  350,  and  besides  there  will 
be  a  church  parlour,  infants’  school,  and  four 
or  five  classrooms.  The  contractors  for  the 
work  are  Messrs.  Dorey  &  Sons,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  W.  H.  Boney.  The  total  cost, 
including  the  site,  is  estimated  at  11,5142. 

Church,  Heckmondwike. — A  Consistory 
Court  was  held  recently  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Heckmondwike  Parish  Church.  Mr.  W.  F.  L. 
Herne  (Diocesan  Registrar),  and  the  vicar 
(the  Rev.  E.  E.  Jones)  laid  before  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  the  proposed  extension  scheme.  The 
stonework  is  perishing,  and  it  is  intended 
ultimately  to  rebuild  the  church,  but  the 
scheme,  for  which  a  faculty  was  granted  by  the 
court,  comprises  principally  the  erection  of  a 
new  chancel  and  a  side  chapel.  Mr.  C.  Hodg¬ 
son  Fowler,  architect,  Durham,  has  designed 
the  proposed  new  chancel  and  side  chapel  at 
the  parish  church,  and  tenders  for  the  work 
will  shortly  be  invited.  The  side  galleries 
will  be  removed  altogether,  but  at  the  west 
end  the  present  accommodation  will  not  be 
abolished.  The  roof  will  be  made  water-tight. 
There  is  now  accommodation  for  440  persons, 
which  will  be  increased  by  about  forty-five 
sittings.  It  is  estimated  that  the  extension 
will  cost  2,700Z. 

Wesleyan  Church  and  School,  Horden. — 
The  foundation-stones  were  laid  on  the  5th 
inst.  of  a  new  Wesleyan  church,  with  schools 
adjoining,  which  is  being  erected  in  Thorpe- 
street,  Horden.  near  Castle  Eden.  The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  buildings  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Henry  Bell,  of  Ryhope,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Arm¬ 
strong  is  acting  as  clerk  of  works  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor,  archi¬ 
tect,  Newcastle,  who  designed  the  premises. 

Wesleyan  Chapel.  Millbridge,  Yorkshire.— 
A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  just  been  opened 


at  Millbridge,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hal 
and  Leeds  roads.  An  octagonal  tower  ris 
a  height  of  70  ft.  at  the  south-east  corn< 
the  structure.  The  octagonal  chancel 
tains  choir  stalls,  in  which  two  sets  of  sic 
will  face  each  other.  A  communion  table 
been  fixed  at  the  extreme  end.  They 
seating  accommodation  for  380  persons, 
floor  is  divided  into  centre  and  side  a 
and  a  gallery  has  been  erected  over: 
porch.  The  pews,  which  are  all  open,  a 
pitch-pine,  and  a  wood  block  floor  has  s 
laid.  In  the  chancel  dark  oak  has  been  1 
and  the  pulpit  is  also  of  oak.  Two  vesf 
one  for  the  minister  and  the  other  for 
choir,  have  been  provided.  Messrs.  Th' 
Howdell  &  Sons,  of  Leeds,  are  the  archil 
and  the  following  the  contractors: — ME 
Mr.  Allatt,  Heckmondwike:  joiners,  M' 
Lazenby  Brothers,  Leeds ;  slater,  Mr.  j 
Thompson,  Liversedge;  plumber,  Mr.  A. 
Jackson,  Liversedge :  plasterer,  Mr.  G' 
wood.  Hockmondwike ;  painter.  Mr. 
Ramsden,  Dewsbury;  wood  block  floor,  1 
T.  K.  Yates,  Leeds;  heating  engineer,! 
George  Tankard,  Leeds;  and  iromi 
Messrs.  B.  Tordoff  &  Sons,  Roberttown.  . 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bowes,  Yorkshires 
the  21st  ult.  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sic 
schools  were  opened  at  Bowes,  near  Ban 
Castle.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  Barnard  C< 
was  the  architect,  and  the  contractors  we: 
Masonry,  Mr.  Walker,  Gilmonby ;  joij 
Messrs.  Borrowdale  &  Sons.  Barnard  Cl 
plumbing  work  and  painting,  Mr.  C.  RI 
heating  apparatus,  Mr.  Sykes,  Darlin; 
Considerable  improvements  have  also  >j 
made  to  the  chapel.  The  seats  have  ij 
taken  out  and  replaoed  on  a  sloping  • 
and  the  choir  stalls  have  been  substitute!; 
the  old  singing  pew.  The  front  wall  hasJ 
rebuilt,  and  fitted  with  Gothic  window 
harmonise  with  those  of  the  school. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Gilmei 
Edinburgh. — A  new  school  for  girls  at 
merton,  the  latest  addition  to  Dr.  Gut 
Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  Indul 
Schools,  was  opened  on  the  22nd  ult. 
structure  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrs 
and  is  two  stories  in  height.  The  enti 
front,  which  is  110  ft.  6  in.  long,  face: 
road,  and  is  recessed  in  the  centre  on 
upper  floor.  Accommodation  is  provide! 
eighty  girls.  On  the  ground  floor  ar 
entrance  hall  leading  into  a  wide  cor: 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  oi 
frontage,  waiting-room,  matron’s 
officials’  dining-room,  girls’  dining-hall, ! 
room,  with  duty-room,  and  other  ad: 
and  in  the  centre  overlooking  the  quadr 
an  apartment  containing  wardrobes  for' 
girl.  On  the  south  side  of  the  q'iiadranglj 
arranged  the  classrooms  and  the  gymnai 
and  on  the  north  side  the  kitchen  and  c 
store-rooms,  etc.,  and  the  laundry  block.' 
upper  floor  contains  the  officials’  bed 
and  girls’  dormitories,  and  the  bath: 
and  lavatories  are  centrally  plaoed  be) 
the  dormitories.  Two  staircases  give 
to  the  upper  floor,  and  fire  escape  staii 
provided  from  the  dormitories  to  the  gE. 
All  the  external  walls  are  constructe 
hollow  brickwork,  with  redstone  dressing 
harled,  tinted  a  greyish-white.  The  roo> 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  architects 
Messrs.  M’Arthy  &  Watson,  Edinburgh.  1 

School,  Aberdeen. — The  new  school 
erected  by  the  Aberdeen  School  Board  i 
site  on  the  estate  of  Sunnybank  will  f 
new  road,  which  the  Town  Council  art 
structing.  The  frontage  of  the  site  is  3. 
and  the  school  building  will  have  a  frci 
of  153  ft.,  and  will  be  a  three-story  stru 
Mr.  J.  A.  0.  Allan  is  the  Board’s  arc: 
The  plans  provide  for  the  accommodati 
1,169  piipils.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  3 
department,  consisting  of  five  classrooms) 
total  accommodation  for  337  pupils,  a  1 
room,  a  hall  and  gymnasium,  49  ft.  by  j 
and  the  usual  rooms  for  the  staff.  O' 
same  floor  and  at  the  end  of  the  bur, 
near  the  boys’  playground,  is  situate! 
boys’  entrance  and  the  headmaster’s  1 
On  the  first  floor  there  are  six  classi 
providing  accommodation  for  364  pupils! 
cloak-rooms  and  teachers’  rooms,  and 
hall  and  gymnasium  for  the  junior  and  : 
pupils.  This  hall  is  the  same  size  as; 
situated  on  the  ground  floor.  On  th! 
floor  there  are  eight  classrooms,  with  accc 
dation  for  468  pupils,  two  of  these  rooms) 
provided  for  supplementary  classes.  O’ 
top  floor  also  are  situated  a  cooker} 
laundry  room,  with  a  scullery,  and  a  n 
instruction-room  with  a  wood  store. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School,! 
burn. — The  foundation-stones  of  the1. 
Sunday  school  at  Newburn,  which  is  t 
erected  on  a  site  adjoining  the  e>‘ 
Wesleyan  church,  took  place  on  the  5tl 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  J 
Brown  &  Bell,  of  Newcastle,  from  desigrf 
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ired  by  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Tweedy,  also  of 
ewcastle. 

School,  Hilgay,  Norfolk.— On  the  1st  inst. 
e  new  church  elementary  schools  at  Hilgay 
are  opened.  The  work  was  carried  out  from 
ans  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Eagleton,  of 
pnn,  at  a  cost  of  1,5002. 

Wesleyan  School,  Newburn.— The  founda- 
>n-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a  new 
esleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  at  New- 
irn.  The  new  building,  which  is  being 
ected  on  a  site  adjoining  the  Wesleyan 
lurch,  will  have  a  hall  76  ft.  by  41  ft.  At 
e  rear  of  the  schoolroom  there  are  to  be 
'o  vestries  for  class  meetings.  The  exterior 
the  building  will  be  faced  with  red  pressed 
icks,  and  have  stone  dressings  to  windows, 
>ors,  and  buttresses ;  the  style  being  late 
ethic.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
essrs.  Brown  &  Bell,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
om  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Mar- 
all  &  Tweedy,  also  of  Newcastle. 

Catholic  School,  Cardiff.— Bishop  Hedley 
oently  blessed  and  opened  the  Roman 
itholic  Secondary  School  for  Girls  at  Heath- 
Id  House,  Richmond-road,  Cardiff.  Messrs, 
imes  &  Morgan  were  the  architects,  and 
r.  Davies  the  builder. 

School,  Withington,  near  Manchester. — 
ie  foundation-stone  of  a  new  public  elemen- 
ry  school,  which  is  to  be  built  in  Cavendish- 
ad,  Withington,  was  laid  on  the  4th  inet. 
ie  new  school  is  intended  to  accommodate, 
the  first  instance,  500  children,  but  the 
ans  have  been  so  arranged  that  an  extension, 
rich  will  provide  room  for  another  300,  can 
made.  The  exterior  will  be  faced  with  red 
aabon  brick,  with  buff  terra-cotta  dressings, 
lore  are  to  be  a  oentral  hall,  capable  of 
Iding  800  children,  with  two  teachers’  re- 
ing-rooms  and  six  classrooms  on  each  of 
e  two  floors.  The  school  will  have  a  science- 
om.  There  is  also  to  bo  a  detached  cookery 
d  manual  instruction  school.  The  archi- 
:t  is  Mr.  Ernest  Woodhouso,  of  Manchester. 
Railway  Mission  Hall,  Oxford. — The  Rail- 
ly  Mission  Hall,  which  has  been  erected 
on  the  Botley-road,  was  opened  on  the  3rd 
it.  The  hall  is  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  there 
a  vestry,  19  ft.  by  12  ft.,  adjoining.  The 
chitect  was  Mr.  Herbert  Quinton,  and  the 
ilders  were  Messrs.  T.  H.  Kingerlee  & 
•ns. 

Leicester-square.— No.  49.  on  the  west  side 
the  square,  has  recently  been  pulled  down, 
r  the  rebuilding  on  the  site,  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
inter,  contractor,  of  the  out-patients’  depart- 
?nt  of  St.  John’s  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
3  Skin.  The  architects  of  the  new  hospital 
3,  we  gather,  Messrs.  Treadwell  &  Martin. 
Workhouse  Infirmary,  Exeter. — The  foun- 
tion-stone  of  the  infirmary,  to  be  erected  as 
addition  to  Exeter  Workhouse,  was  laid 
the  3rd  inst.  The  new  infirmary  is  being 
icted  on  the  separate  blocjc  system,  from 
signs  by  Mr.  R.  M.  ChaFlice.  The  com- 
ite  design  comprises  five  blocks — viz.,  an  ad- 
nistrative  block,  situate  in  the  centre,  in 
iich  are  located  the  medical  officers’  surgery, 
ices,  etc.,  and  the  quarters  of  the  nursing 
ff.  From  this  department  covered  corridors 
rerge  to  the  respective  wings ;  block  1,  for 
nales  and  children,  providing  for  sixty-six 
is ;  block  2,  the  maternity  portion,  cora¬ 
ising  seven  beds ;  block  3,  for  males,  sixty- 
beds  ;  and  the  consumptive  block,  pro- 
ling  for  thirteen  beds ;  making  a  total 
lommodation  of  152  beds,  exclusive  of  the 
rses’  quarters.  The  wards  in  each  wing 
>  of  varying  sizes,  ranging  from  eighteen 
Is  to  single  beds  for  separation  purposes ; 
;h  floor  is  provided  with  an  administration 
rtion,  comprising  duty  kitchen,  larder, 
res,  etc.  Day-rooms  are  arranged  for  all 
1  larger  wards.  The  sanitary  offices  are 
lated  in  towers,  having  a  free  passage  of 
between  them  and  the  main  buildings; 
y  are  provided  with  glazed  brick  dadoes, 
n  emergency  staircases  are  provided  for 
each  end  of  the  main  blocks.  The  wards 
lerally  are  to  be  heated  by  Messrs.  Shor- 
d’s  Manchester  stoves  ana  grates,  while 
corridors,  bathrooms,  and  sanitary  wings 
1  be  warmed  by  hot-water  radiators.  The  first 
"tion  of  the  complete  scheme  is  now  being 
ried  out  by  Messrs.  Ham  &  Passmore, 
lders,  of  Exeter,  at  a  cost  (inclusive  of 
tain  alterations  to  the  existing  infirmary)  of 
5002. 

)I9PEN9ARY,  HYSON  GREEN,  NOTTINGHAM. — 

3  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Hyson  Green 
nch  dispensary  has  just  been  laid.  The 
Iding  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  external  fac- 
9  of  sand  brick  and  Derbyshire  stone,  and 
1  have  a  frontage  of  93  ft.,  and  a  depth 
60  ft...  the  total  cost  being  estimated  at 
Ait  3,0002.  The  plan  provides  for  a  dis- 
sarv  and  a  surgeon’s  house,  the  former 
taining  a  waiting-hall,  consulting-room. 

Ie  and  female  dressing-rooms,  accident. and 
;ioal  room,  and  a  dispensing-room, 
rage  for  drugs  is  provided  in  the  base¬ 


ment,  approached  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs 
from  the  dispensing-room.  The  new  dis¬ 
pensary,  of  which  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Sutton  is 
the  architect,  is  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
April.  Messrs.  Vickers  &  Son  are  the 
contractors. 

Home  for  Sane  Epileptics,  Langho. — On  the 
25th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  the 
central  administrative  block  of  an  epileptics’ 
home  for  Manchester.  The  site  acquired  is 
at  Langho,  six  miles  beyond  Blackburn.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough, 
Trollope,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  R.  Neill 
&  Sons.  The  joint  committee  have  acquired 
upwards  of  160  acres  of  land,  and  are  provid¬ 
ing  for  240  patients  on  the  home  system. 

Miners’  Institute,  Cambois,  Blyth.— Vis¬ 
count  Ridley  recently  opened  the  new  Miners’ 
Hall  and  Institute  which  has  been  erected  at 
Cambois.  The  building  consists  of  a  library, 
reading-room,  billiard- room,  smoke-room,  and 
committee-room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  read¬ 
ing-room  being  25  ft.  by  32  ft.  and  the  bil¬ 
liard-room  36  ft.  by  23  ft.  The  bathroom  is 
also  situated  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the 
upper  story  there  is  a  public  hall,  56  ft.  by 
36  ft.,  capable  of  accommodating  between  500 
and  600  people,  with  three  ante-rooms  and  a 
good  platform.  The  electric  light  is  fitted 
through  a  portion  of  the  building,  and  the 
heating  arrangement  is  on  the  hot-water  low- 
pressure  system.  A  caretaker’s  house  adjoins 
the  main  building.  The  total  cost  is  2,4002., 
and  the  structure  has  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Cook  Brothers,  contractors,  of  Blyth,  from  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  T.  Tulip  &  Son,  of  Whinney 
Hill,  Choppington.  The  electric  installation  is 
by  Mr.  R.  Robson,  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
heating  by  Messrs.  Emley  &  Sons. 

Public  Library,  Ramsgate. — The  new  public 
library  which  has  been  built  at  Guildford 
Lawn,  Ramsgate,  was  opened  a  short  time  age*. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Adshead,  architect,  the 
contract  having  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Denne  &  Sons,  of  Deal.  The  cost  was  7,0002. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  KinGston-on- 
Thames. — Lord  Rosebery  recently  opened 
Kingston’s  new  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
erected  on  a  site  adjaoent  to  that  of  the 
public  library.  The  principal  front  of  the 
building  is  to  Fairfield  West,  and  the  main 
entrance  is  through  a  carved  archway  of  Bath 
stone,  above  which  is  a  stone  niche.  There 
is  a  like  recess  on  either  side  in  brickwork. 
On  the  north  gable  is  a  round  panel  of  carved 
brickwork.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  miniature  tower.  The 
building  stands  back  about  30  ft.  from  the 
roadway,  and  is  connected  with  the  free 
library  by  an  annexe.  Internally  the 
museum  is  45  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide.  Lead¬ 
ing  from  the  museum,  through  panelled 
screens,  is  the  lecture  hall,  40  ft.  by  27  ft., 
with  a  dome  roof.  The  room  will  accommo¬ 
date  an  audience  of  200.  A  staircase  of  oak 
gives  access  to  the  art  gallery,  45  ft.  by  24  ft., 
which  is  the  only  room  on  the  first  floor.  In 
addition  to  these  main  apartments,  there  is 
a  _  committee-room,  from  which  access  is 
gained  to  a  strong-room,  and  a  retiring-room, 
fitted  with  sanitary  appliances.  The  artificial 
lighting  throughout  is  by  electricity.  The  ven¬ 
tilation  is  provided  for  also  by  means  of  an 
electric  fan  in  the  roof.  The  heating  is  by 
means  of  the  hot-water  radiator  system.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
E.  Chamberlain,  of  Addlestone,  for  whom 
Mr.  P.  Maytum  has  acted  as  foreman.  Mr. 
Alfred  Cox  was  the  architect  for  the  library. 
Mr.  R.  Squelch  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

New  Premises,  Bristol.— The  Cabot  Cafe,  in 
College-green,  Bristol,  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  architects  for  the  new  buildings 
are  Messrs.  La  Trobe  &  Weston,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  R.  Wilkins  &  Son. 

Extension  of  the  Post  Office,  Richmond.— 
The  Richmond  post  office  in  George-street  is 
now  being  enlarged  and  improved.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  B.  &  E. 
Nightingale,  of  Lambeth,  from  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  J.  Rutherford. 

New  Premises  for  the  Limmer  Asphalte 
Paving  Company. — The  Limmer  Asphalte  Pav¬ 
ing  Company’s  new  premises  at  Blackwall  (at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lea)  have  a  frontage  of 
480  ft.  to  the  river,  with  facilities  for  vessels 
unloading  and  loading  direct  alongside,  and 
450  ft.  to  the  road,  Orchard-plaoe,  covering  an 
area  of  about  2£  acres.  The  Company  were 
formerly  the  lessees  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
property,  but  purchased  the  freehold  of 
the  whole  some  few  years  ago.  Certain  of  the 
old  buildings  were  demolished  and  new 
factories,  workshops,  offices,  stables,  offices, 
and  stores  are  now  erected,  also  a  new  wharf 
wall  and  quay  for  landing  and  shipping 
material.  The  main  factory,  which  consists 
of  crushing  mills,  grinding  mills,  powder 
floors,  spaces  for  boilers,  roasters,  grit  stores, 
etc.,  is  of  two  floors,  each  floor  having  an 
area  of  about  15,000  ft.  super.  The  substratum 


of  the  6ite  is  of  that  difficult  nature  which  is 
generally  found  near  the  river,  and  it  was 
consequently  necessary  to  carry  down  the  con¬ 
crete  foundations  to  a  considerable  depth, 
especially  next  th«  quay.  The  buildings  are 
built  of  stock  bricks  in  cement.  The  floors  are 
of  fireproof  construction  and  supported  by 
steel  stancheons.  The  steel  joists  used  are 
embedded  in  concrete  and  covered  with  the 
Company’s  mineral  rock  mastic  asphalte.  The 
roofs  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  being 
laid  flat  with  openings  in  them  to  allow 
materials  to  be  lowered  in  their  plaoes  on 
the  respective  floors  as  required.  The  new 
stables  and  loose  boxes  are  lined  inside  with 
salt  glazed  bricks.  The  Limmer  Company’s 
new  patent  paving,  “  Lithofalt,”  is  used  for 
paving  the  stables.  A  roof,  22  ft.  6  in.  high, 
has  been  thrown  over  the  yard  (53  ft.  by  80  ft.) 
between  the  buildings  so  that  the  vans,  etc., 
may  be  loaded  dry.  There  are  carpenters’, 
engineers’,  and  smiths’  shops,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  placed  in  suitable  positions  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  works.  A  manager’s 
residence  and  horsekeeper’s  cottage  are  also 
provided,  and  abut  upon  the  public  roadway. 
The  Company  obtain  their  rock  from  their 
own  mines  in  the  heart  of  the  Bassin  de 
Seyssel,  also  from  Sicily,  and  Hanover.  The 
raw  rock  is  brought  to  the  wharf  in  vessels 
which  come  alongside  the  quay,  and  are  un¬ 
loaded  by  means  of  a  travelling  crane  which 
can  run  to  any  part  of  the  wharf  and  pick  up 
the  material  from  any  part  of  the  vessels 
and  deliver  either  on  the  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  into  the  buildings,  or  into  trucks,  which 
are  run  upon  a  steel  overhead  gantry  to 
different  parts  of  the  works.  A  new  patent 
crusher  is  placed  in  a  sunk  basement  for  the 
crushing;  of  the  rook  asphalte,  and  other  dis¬ 
integrating  and  mixing  machines  are  placed  in 
proper  sequence  so  that  no  ground  is  travelled 
over  twice  before  the  rock,  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  reaches  the  boilers  and  roasters,  where 
it  is  finished  ready  for  use.  The  machinery 
in  the  new  works  is  driven  by  electrio  motors 
of  120  h.p.,  and  the  premises  throughout  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  the  electric  current 
being  taken  direct  from  the  mains  of  the 
Poplar  Borough  Council,  and  thus  with  the 
old  works  the  Company  have  the  whole  of  their 
machinery  duplicated.  Messrs.  Clarkson,  of 
Poplar  and  Bloomsbury,  were  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Selby  &  Saunders,  Westminster,  were 
the  quantity  surveyors,  and  the  several  con¬ 
tractors  were  Messrs.  F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs,  of 
Loughborough  Junction,  for  the  buildings, 
Messrs.  G.  Munday  &  Sons  for  the  rher 
frontage,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Cash  &  Co.  for 
the  electric  installations  for  both  power  and 
lighting  (including  motors),  and  the  steelwork 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Shaw  &  Co.,  as 
sub-contractors. 

Drill  Hall.  London. — Prince  Alexander  of 
Teck,  on  Saturday  last,  opened  a  new  drill 
hall  and  gymnasium  at  Buxton-street,  E.  The 
buildings,  which  arc  of  brickwork,  with  steel 
roofs,  were  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Cox,  of  Baker-street.  W.  The  contractors 
being  Messrs.  F.  &  F.  J.  Wood,  of  Mile  End. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bradford  Sewage  Works.— During  the  last 
twelve  months,  by  means  of  the  thirty-two  sludge 
filter  presses  at  the  Frizinghall  works,  81,285 
tons  of  pressed  cake  have  been  made.  The 
spall  experimental  apparatus  for  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  grease  direct  from  the  sludge  cake 
has  been  removed,  and  a  plant,  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  dealing  with  18  tons  of  pressed 
cake  per  day,  is  being  put  down.  A  new 
Lancashire  boiler,  heated  by  means  of  a 
brick  furnace,  has  been  fixed,  the  fuel  used 
being  pressed  sludge  cake.  The  sludge  filter 
works  at  Sandy-lane  Sewage  Works  have  been 
converted  into  filters  for  the  purification  of 
tank  effluent  water.  The  sewage  is  being  puri¬ 
fied  by  chemical  precipitation,  followed  by 
irrigation  on  land.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  connect  the  main  sewer  of  the  Green- 
gates  works  with  the  main  sewer  of  the  Idle 
sewage  farm.  This  farm  now  receives  all  the 
trade  effluent  of  the  Idle  district.  The 
sewage  formerly  reaching  the  Tong  works  has 
been  diverted  to  Frizinghall  by  means  of  a 
connecting  sewer.  The  new  sewers  within 
the  district  of  Hipperholme,  towards  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  which  the  Corporation  are  con¬ 
tributing,  have  been  constructed,  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  discharge  the  sewage  of  the 
Lower  Wyke  district  into  the  Brighouse 
sewers.  This  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
agreement  with  the  Brighouse  Corporation  is 
completed.  The  mills  discharging  liquid 
refuse  into  the  sewers  of  the  city  have  been 
visited  from  time  to  time,  and  during  the 
year  thirty-four  firms  have  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Corporation  with  reference  to 
trade  effluents.  Of  these  twenty-seven  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  Corporation  for  the  treatment 
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of  the  effluents,  and  seven  have  erected 
their  own  plants.  In  consequence  of  the 
engineer’s  report  as  to  the  character  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  volume  of  the  liquid  refuse 
discharged  into  the  sewers  from  the  various 
laundries  of  the  city,  the  committee  deter¬ 
mined  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the.  local 
Act  of  1897  to  refuse  of  this  nature.  A  few 
proprietors  of  laundries  agreed  upon  terms 
with  the  Corporation  for  the  treatment  of 
their  refuse  with  the  ordinary  sewage  of  the 
city,  but  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the 
North-Eastern  Laundries’  and  Dyers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  committee  met  with  resistance  in 
other  quarters,  their  demand  that  the  refuse 
should  either  be  treated  before  discharge 
into  the  sewers  or  be  dealt  with  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  on  suitable  terms  being  ignored. 
Consequently,  the  committee  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  against  one  laundry,  and  this 
would,  no  doubt,  be  treated  as  a  test  case  to 
determine  the  liability  of  laundry  proprietors. 
The  case  had  been  heard  before  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate.,  who  had  reserved  his  decision. 

Waterworks,  Tarbert,  N.B. — The  new  Tar- 
bert  waterworks  were  recently  opened  by  Lady 
Ileene  Campbell.  The  works  consist  of  two 
filters,  each  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  telescopic 
tube  outlets  for  gauging  the  rate  of  filtration, 
and  with  inlets  so  arranged  that,  by  lowering 
the  water  level  of  the  on©  filter,  it  can  be 
cleansed  with  filtered  water  from  the  other. 
At  the  east  end  of  th©  filters  a  sand-wasrung 
platform,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  has  been  laid  down, 
with  a  sand-washing  box  of  modern  type.  The 
service  tank  has  a  capacity  of  180,000  gallons, 
and  is  50  ft.  square  by  11  ft.  6  in.  deep.  The 
old  4-in.  main  to  Tarbert  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  6-in.  main,  and,  as  the  new  filters 
have  been  placed  at  an  elevation  of  287  ft. 
above  Ordnance  datum,  or  about  100  ft.  higher 
than  the  old  service  tank,  the  pressure  within 
the  supply  area  has  been  increased.  The  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  works  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Christie,  Stirling,  Messrs.  Warren  &  Stuart, 
of  Glasgow,  being  the  engineers.  The  cost 
has  been  about  3,500/. 

New  Bridge,  King’s  Ferry.— After  opera¬ 
tions  extending  over  two  years,  the  new  rail¬ 
way  bridge  over  the  Swale  at  King  s  .t  erry- 
which  connects  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  with  the 
mainland  of  Kent,  was  completed  on  the 
6th  inst.  The  engineer  is  Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
who  has  worked  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jr.  U. 
Tempest,  chief  engineer  South-Eastern  and 
Chatham  Railway.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
was  about  50,000/. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  architectural  journal,  Le  Bail¬ 
ment,  has  advertised  a  competition  in  its 
columns  for  the  best  design  for  a  type  of 
“baraques”  to  be  erected  on  the  Pans  Boule¬ 
vards  during  the  usual  Christmas  and  New 

Year’s  fetes. - It  is  proposed  to  considerably 

enlarge  the  range  of  conservatories  on  the 
Cours  la  Reine,  Paris,  by  means  of  annexes 
added  between  the  Pont  des  Invalides  and  the 

Pont  de  l’Alma. - Bartholdi’s  monument  to 

the  aeronauts  of  th©  Siege  of  Paris  is  to  bo 
erected  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  on  tn©  axis  of  the 

Boulevard  C.ouvion  St.  Cyr - -M.  Georges 

Ermant,  architect,  of  Laon,  has  been  elected 
President  for  1904-5  of  the  Architectural 
Society  of  the  Department  of  Alsace.— —A 
hospital  on  a  great  scale  is  to  be  built  at 

Soissons. - A  new  hospital  is  to  be  built  at 

Marseilles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  600, UUU 

francs. - It  is  proposed  to  organise  next  year, 

at  the  Galliera  Museum,  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  and  ceramic  eitist,  Emile 
Galle,  who  died  recently  at  Nancy. — -The 
death  is  announced  at  Isle-sur-Sorgue  (Vau- 
cluse)  of  the  painter,  Victor  Leydet.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Gerome,  and  a  member  of  the  Societe 
des  Artistes  Framjais.  He  had  obtained 
medals  at  various  Salons ;  his  picture  under 
the  title  “  Le  Vendredi  Saint”  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice  at  the  Salon  of  1900. 

Germany.— Mr.  C.  A.  Niessen,  H.M.  Consul 
at  Cologne,  reports  that  unfavourable  business 
conditions  have  existed  in  the  cement  industry 
of  Rhenish,  Prussia,  and  Westphalia  for  the 
past  three  years,  owing  to  large  oyer  pro¬ 
duction.  In  1902  the  prices  were  so  low  that 
the  cement  works  could  not  make  any  profit. 
A  market  was  then  found  in  South  Germany ; 
but  in  1903  the  prices  in  this  district  likewise 
fell  to  such  a  point  as  to  leave  the  cement 
manufacturers  no  margin.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs,  a  meeting  of  proprietors  of 
Rhenish-Westphalian  Cement  Works  was  sum¬ 
moned  last  month  (October).  After  negotia¬ 
tions  lasting  two  days,  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at  for  the  establishment  of  joint  sale 
offices,  to  last  until  the  end  of  1913.  A  union 
of  the  cement  works  of  the  Lower  Elbe  has 
also  been  formed,  and  now  negotiations  are 
pending  between  this  syndicate  and  the  Han¬ 
over  works.  Furthermore,  a  committee  at 
Berlin  is  making  efforts  to  unite  in  the  first 
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line  the  Upper  Silesian  and  the  Berlin  fac¬ 
tories.  When  an  agreement  is  come  to 
between  Upper  Silesia  and  Berlin  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Lower  Elbe  and  Hanover  group 
on  the  other  side,  common  negotiations  will 

be  entered  into  between  these  two  groups. - 

The  new  Law  Courts  at  Kreuznach  are  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  designs  for  the  building  were 
planned  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Thoemer. 

- The  engineer,  Professor  Eduard  Gerlich, 

died  on  October  14.  in  his  sixty -eighth  year; 
he  was  formerly  Chief  Inspector  of  the  St. 
Gotthard  Railway,  and  has  been  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  tile  Technical  Schools  in  Zurich 
since  1882. 

Austria. — The  “Mozart  Fountain”  in 
Mozart  Platz  Vienna  is  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  ;  the  fountain  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor, 
Theodor  Wollek,  and  consists  of  a  large,  semi¬ 
circular  stone  basin,  from  the  back  of  which 
the  water  gushes  from  the  mouths  of  fabulous 
creatures ;  th©  central  figures  are  taken  from 

th©  “  Zauberflote,”  and  are  cast  in  bronze. - - 

The  “  Ferdinand  ”  bridge  at  Vienna  is  to  be 
rebuilt  in  the  spring  of  1906. 

Bridge  Work  in  Spain.— Tenders  will  be 
opened  on  November  29  at  the  “  Direccion 
General  de  Obras  Publicas  ”  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  (1)  a  bridge  over  the  river  Guadajoz, 
on  the  road  from  Jaen  to  Codoba,  at  the 
upset  price  of  244,789  pesetas  (about  7,120/.), 
and  (2)  a  bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  river 
Pisuerga,  on  the  road  from  Saldana  to  Masa, 
in  the  province  of  Burgos,  at  the  upset  price 
of  53,377  pesetas  (about  1,553/.). 

- •  ' - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Compensation  Cases. — It  is  stated  that  a  6um 
of  265,672/.  is  claimed  in  respect  of  the  free¬ 
hold  property  appertaining  to  St.  Clement 
Danes  Charity  Schools,  and  compulsorily  ac¬ 
quired  bv  the  London  County  Council  for  their 
Strand  to  High  Holborn  improvement  scheme. — 
An  award  to  the  amount  of  13,870/.  has  been 
issued  by  Mr.  Daniel  Watney,  a  past  President 
of  th©  Surveyors’  Institution,  who  presided 
over  the  arbitration,  in  settlement  of  a  claim 
for  27,000/.  preferred  by  the  Pwllycrochan 
Estate  Company,  of  Colwyn  Bay.  as  against 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  lands  taken  by  them  to  widen  their 
lino  in  that  locality. 

Improvements,  Belfast. — On  th©  28th  ult. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Cowan,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Chief 
Engineering  Inspector  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  held  an  inquiry,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  into  the  application  of  the  Belfast  Cor¬ 
poration  for  sanction  to  the  following  loans:  — 
15,000/.,  for  erecting  an  additional  story  to  the 
new  Municipal  Technical  Institute;  48,000/., 
for  th©  Sydenham  and  Knock  Drainage 
Works;  16,000/.,  for  the  Greencastle  Drainage 
Works;  and  2,000/.,  for  erecting  an  additional 
fruit  market.  In  th©  course  of  the  inquiry 
Mr.  Samuel  Stevenson,  architect  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  building,  said  the  extra  story  would 
provide  21.700  super,  ft.  additional  floor  space. 
A  loan  of  85,000/.  had  been  originally  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  the  institute.  The  contract  price 
was  81,000/.,  and  architect’s  and  sur¬ 
veyor’s  fees  would  come  to  about  4,050/.  In¬ 
cluding  the  new  story,  which  would  cost 
14,406/.,  the  salary  of  clerk  of  works,  and  other 
necessary  expenditure,  the  Institute  would  cost 
over  100,000/.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cutler,  City  Sur¬ 
veyor,  gave  evidence  at  length  regarding  the 
proposed  drainage  works  at  Sydenham  and 
Greencastle. 

Chancel  Screen,  All  Saints’  Church,  Drif¬ 
field. — Th©  oak  chancel  screen,  which  has 
been  placed  in  this  church,  was  dedicated  on 
the  1st  inst.  Th©  screen  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  of  London,  and  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  George 
Shepherdson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Driffield.  The 
work  consists  o  fseven  principal  divisions, 
filling  the  width  of  th©  chancel  arch. 
The  four-light  window  in  the  gable  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  immediately 
above  the  screen,  has  been  filled  with  painted 
glass  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  H.  Victor 
Milner,  of  London. 

Rebuilding  in  Piccadilly  and  Old  Bond- 
street. — The  site  of  Nos.  57,  58.  59,  and 
60,  Piccadilly  and  the  adjoining  Nos.  44,  45. 
and  46.  Old  Bond-street,  is  being  cleared  for 
the  erection  of  new  premises,  after  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Read  &  MacDonald,  for  Messrs. 
Callard,  Stewart,  &  Watt,  confectioners.  The 
former  shop,  Stewart’s,  at  the  corner  of  the 
two  streets,  was  established  there  nearly  200 
years  ago,  and  w'as  reputedly  the  oldest 
baker’s  shop  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  In 
July,  1897,  it  was  sold  by  auction  at  the  Mart 
for  115,000/. — th©  purchasers  being,  it  was 
stated  at  th©  time,  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company — the  freehold  building  site  at  that 
corner  covering  3,210  ft.  super.,  with  fron¬ 
tages  to  Piccadilly  and  Old  Bond-street,  and 
having  extensive  vaults.  The  six  houses  were 
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then  let  for  an  aggregate  rental  of  2,410/.  j  ) 
annum  under  the  leases  which  have  recem  j 
expired  together.  Messrs.  Howard  &  Co.  t 
the  general  contractors  for  the  new  buildini 
the  steel  construction  and  concrete  floor! 
will  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Riohard  Morela  \ 
&  Sons. 

Memorial,  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Alderney: 
An  engraved  brass  has  been  placed  in  1 
porch  of  the  Church  of  St.  Anne 
Alderney,  in  memory  of  the  late  Jolr 
Le  Mesurier,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Wo 
Chester.  A  memorial  Celtic  cross  of  gi|F 
granite  has  also  been  placed  over  the  grs  l 
of  the  deceased  divine  in  th©  graveyard  1 11 
the  Tate  ley  parish  church,  Hants.  Bd  1 
memorials  have  been  executed  by  Mese  f 
Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Bath  Abbey. — A  public  meeting  was  held  P 
the  Guildhall,  Bath,  on  the  4th  inst.,  under  t! 
Presidency  of  Lord  Bath,  to  consider  a  stall 
ment  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  • 
G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  upon  the  condition  of  Bd 
Abbey  Church.  Mr.  Jackson,  after  recalls 
the  fact  that  early  in  August  the  south-e  1 
pinnacle  of  the  central  tower  was  struck  ; 
lightning,  stated  that  th©  damage  done  \ 
less  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  1 
top  15  ft.  of  the  spirelet  was  seriously  c 
turbect  and  some  of  the  stone  shattered.  Th«' 
were  no  conductors  on  the  building,  which  a 
obviously  in  danger  from  any  storm,  andi 
should  be  protected  by  a  complete  system 
points  and  copper  tapes  on  the  plan  he  I  s 
submitted.  The  removal  of  the  shattered  p 
of  the  pinnacle  had,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  \ 
vealed  another  defect.  The  whole  of  the  f<  '* 
pinnacles,  as  well  as  those  at  the  east  end  ' 
the  choir,  were  put  together  with  ii  t 
clamps,  which,  being  near  the  outside  of  '  1 
stone  and  exposed  to  damp,  had  rusted  :  it 
seriously  as  to  expand  sometimes  to  twice  tht  n 
original  thickness  and  had  thereby  disjoin-  ji 
the  masonry  to  that  extent.  He  recommend  t 
that  the  whole  of  the  four  spirelets  of  '  j 
tower  and  those  of  the  east  end  should  j 
reconstructed,  substituting  copper  rods  a 
slat.}  dowels  for  the  iron  clamps  and  ties, 
the  pinnacles  had  to  come  down,  he  thought  > 
would  be  well  to  consider  whether,  inste  i 
of  the  modern  bulky  pinnacles,  they  wo> | 
not  substitute  pinnacles  of  a  lighter  desi.;fc 
something  more  like  those  of  Malvern  Pric  j, 
and  Gloucester  Cathedral,  which  would  be)  I 
return  to  what  was  the  character  of  [, 
original  pinnacles  as  shown  by  old  prir  t 
The  north-east  pinnacle  of  the  choir  was,  it 
considered,  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  should!  L 
seen  to  without  delay.  The  finial  was  brokfe 
across,  and  the  two  top  courses  were  lifi 
li  in.  on  on©  side.  The  flying  buttresses,  1 
which  he  directed  attention  more  than  f 
years  ago,  were,  he  believed,  put  up  for  on 
ment  and  had  no  work  to  do  until  Sir  Gilbl 
Scott  vaulted  the  nave.  The  vault  was  n 
overpowering  the  buttresses,  and  th©  walls  1 
an  inclination  outwards.  He  considered  it  1 
peratively  necessary  that  the  walls  should  1 
shored  at  certain  points  and  the  flying  l 
tresses  reconstructed  without  delay,  or  th©  c 
sequences  might  be  serious.  The  buttres 
had  all  come  over  several  inches,  and  it  i  | 
not  safe  to  leave  any  of  them.  Some  repg 
to  the  parapets  were  also  needed.  T 
weste  n  turrets  were  prepared  for  flying  b 
tresses  to  give  the  same  architectural  effecti 
the  west  front  as  was  given  by  similar  b 
tresses  at  the  east  end,  and,  though  in  neiti 
case  were  they  needed  for  strength,  but  o 
for  beauty,  h©  thought  the  west  front  wo; 
gain  very  greatly  if  these  buttresses  w 
added.  It  was  estimated  that  the  whole  of  i 
work  recommended  by  the  architect  wo; 
involve  an  expenditure  approximating  4,0l 
It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bisk 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  T.  1 
Foxcroft,  to  proceed  at  once  with  that  parti 
the  work  which  was  considered  urgent  ai. 
cost  not  exceeding  3,000/.  The  erection  i 
the  two  buttresses  at  the  west  end  and 
question  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  charaa 
of  th©  pinnacles  were  deferred. 

Liverpool  Cathedral. — At  a  meeting,  on 
7th  inst.,  of  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  CcCl 
mittee,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diooese  r<| 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Id 
Arthur  Earle,  of  Childwall  Lodge,  Wavertrl 
Mr.  Earle  asked  th©  Bishop  “to  be  | 
medium  of  offering  to  the  Cathedral  Cdll 
mittee  a  sum  of  25,000/.  for  the  erection  of  fjj 
Lady  Chapel,  to  be  dedicated  in  due  coni 
bv  the  Bishop,  with  th©  approval  of  ■ 
donors.  The  donors,”  continued  Mr.  Eail 
letter,  “are  members  of  the  Earle  (| 
Langton  families.  ...”  A  resolution  cel 
billing  thanks  to  the  donors  and  a  decision! 
immediately  proceed  with  the  building  of  f| 
Lady  Chapel  was  passed  unanimously.  ij 
Lady  Chapel  has  been  designed  by  Mesffl 
G.  F^  Bodley,  R.A.,  and  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  | 
architects  of  the  cathedral.  Th©  Commit! 
hope  to  have  it  completed  by  1909. 


irbitration  Case.—  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 

H.  Lover  has  been  awarded  138,449/.  as  a 
ulfc  of  the  arbitration  proceedings  between 
jself  and  the  Liverpool  Corporation  ro¬ 
oting  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Corpora- 
3  for  1,687  acres  of  land  belonging  to  Mr. 
ver.  In  1900  Mr.  Lever  acquired  2,100 
es  of  land  in  the  Riving  ton  watershed  for 
100/.  Part  of  this  estate  he  gave  to 
Iton,  he  reserved  48  acres  for  his  own  use, 
1  for  the  remaining  1.687  acres  he  sought  to 
ain  457,000/.  from  the  Corporation,  which 
uired  the  land  for  waterworks  purposes, 
1  had  compulsory  powers  for  acquiring  the 
d.  Ultimately,  however,  Mr.  Lever’s  own 
uers  reduood  the  claim  to  about.  250,000/. 

Corporation  only  offered  40,000/.  The 
pire  waB  Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton,  assisted  b' 

.  Robert  Vigors,  arbitrator  for  tho  Cor- 
•ation,  and  Mr.  E.  Boyle,  the  arbitrator 

Mr.  Lever. 
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THE  WOOD-PAVING  LITIGATION: 
Contractor’s  Action  for  Libel. 
case  of  Alcott  v.  Millar’s  Karri  and 
rrah  Forests,  Ltd.,  and  Green  came  before 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Stirling  and 
ithew,  on  the  3rd  and  4th  insts.,  on  the 
endants’  appeal  against  a  verdict  and  judg- 
nt  entered  at  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice 
antham  and  a  special  jury  in  the  King’s 
nch  Division. 

n  this  case  Mr.  Edward  Alcott,  a  con- 
ctor,  carrying  on  business  in  Westminster, 
ight  to  recover  from  the  defendants 
nages  for  libel.  The  libel  complained  of 
s  contained  in  a  letter  dated  May  14, 
12,  written  by  the  defendant,  W.  L.  Green, 
behalf  of  the  defendant  Company.  The 
ter  ran  as  follows: — “We  understand  that 
ir  Council  propose  laying  the  roadway  of 
ford-street  with  Amerioan  red-gum  blocks. 

would  very  strongly  recommend  that  b< 
■e  deciding  this  you  should  pay  a  visit  of 
pection  to  Piccadilly,  Waterloo-place,  Hay- 
rket,  and  Whitehall,  the  roadways  of  which 
?e  been  paved  with  American  red-gum  only 
m  six  to  eighteen  months,  and  are  now  in 
rotten  condition.  We  venture  to  say  that 
j  result  of  such  a  visit  would  certainly  re- 
►ve  from  your  mind  any  idea  of  using  such 
terial  for  roadways  in  your  district.  -We 
nain.  yours  truly.  Millar’s  Karri  and 
rah  Forests,  Ltd.  Signed,  Walter  L. 
een,  for  joint  managing  directors.”  The 
intill’  alleged  that  the  letter  was  written  by 
defendants  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
tting  a  contract  with  the  Marylebone 
rough  Council  to  pave  Ox  ford- street ;  that, 
reason  of  the  letter,  he  had  had  to  amend 
contract,  make  a  reduction  in  price,  and 
ow  25  per  cent,  of  the  contract  price  to  be 
ained  by  the  Marylebone  Borough  Council 
a  guarantee  of  the  sound  and  merchantable 
ality  of  his  wood.  The  defendants  pleaded 
it  the  letter  was  not  a  libel,  and  further, 
t,  in  so  far  as  it  contained  statements  of 
t,  they  were  true,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
ned  expressions  of  opinion,  they  were  fair 
nments  upon  matters  of  public  interest, 
ey  also  denied  that  the  plaintiff  had 
Tered  any  special  damage.  The  trial  re 
ted  in  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the 
intiff  for  250/.  damages,  and  costs  -hence 
3  present  appeal  of  the  defendants. 

VI r.  Rufus  Isaacs,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Edward 
jrten  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr. 
>ntague  Lush,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Craw- 
d  for  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  argu- 
Bnt,  submitted  that  no  case  of  special 
mage  had  been  made  out  in  the  court  below, 

.  that  tho  learned  judge  had  misdirected 
a  jury  upon  the  law  as  to  what  constituted 
’ibel,'  because  ho  seemed  to  have  treated  it 
a  personal  libel  on  the  character  of  the 
intiff,  and  not  upon  the  goods  he  supplied. 
Mr.  Morten  followed  on  the  same  side. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  without  calling 
on  counsel  for  the  respondent,  in  giving 
dgment.  said  that  the  direction  of  the 
irned  judge  to  the  jury  was  quite  correct, 
d  could  not  be  upset.  The  defendants  had 
right  to  say  that,  the  plaintiff’s  goods  were 
tten,  and  such  an  expression  as  had  been 
ed  constituted  a  libel.  He  thought  that 
_  appeal  should  be  dismissed,  with  costs. 
Tlie  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

PECKHAM  DRAINAGE  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Oliver  and  Another  v.  the 
ayor,  etc.,  of  Camberwell  came  before  the 
>urt  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of 
e  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  .  Stirling  and 
athew.  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  insts.,  on  the 
peal  of  the  plaintiffs  from  a  judgment  of  a 


Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  consisting 
of  Justioes  Wills  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Naldrett  appeared  for  the  appellants, 
and  Mr.  Danckwerts,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cour- 
thorpe-Munroe  for  the  respondents. 

Mr.  Naldrett,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that 
tho  Divisional  Court  upheld  the  decision  of 
Judge  Emden,  sitting  at  the  Lambeth  County 
Court.  The  plaintiffs  brought  the  action  in 
the  County  Court  against  the  defendants  to 
recover  17/.  3s.  for  expenses  incurred  in  doing 
certain  work  to  abate  a  nuisance  in  premises 
in  High-street,  Peckham,  in  consequence  of  a 
notioo,  or  intimation,  served  by  the  defen¬ 
dants’  sanitary  inspector.  The  nuisance  at  the 
time  the  notice  was  served  was  thought  to 
arise  from  the  defective  state  of  the  drains, 
but  on  oponing  the  ground  it  was  found  that 
tho  nuisance  was  in  connexion  with  the  sewer, 
and  therefore  one  for  which  the  local 
authorities  were  themselves  responsible.  That 
being  the  case,  the  owners  on  whom  the  notice 
was  served  sought  to  recover  from  the  local 
authority  the  expenses  they  had  incurred  in 
doing  the  work.  The  question  in  the  case  was 
whether  the  notice  served  in  March.  1903,  on 
the  owners  amounted  to  a  sufficient  compul¬ 
sion  to  enable  them  to  recover  from  the  local 
authority  the  expenses  they  had  incurred. 
Aoting  upon  the  intimation  referred  to,  the 
plaintiffs  did  certain  work  of  reconstruction, 
but  00  claim  was  made  against  the  Council  for 
that  portion  of  the  work  which  was  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  sewer  until  the  work  had  been 
completed.  For  such  part  of  the  work  as  the 
defendants  should  have  done  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  plaintiffs  amounted  to  the  sum 
now  sought  to  bo  recovered — viz.,  17/.  3s.  The 
County  Court,  judge  had  decided  the  case 
adversely  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  Divisional 
Court  had  affirmed  his  decision. 

After  Mr.  Danckwerts  had  argued  at  some 
length  in  support  of  the  judgment  in  the  court 
below,  he,  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  stated  that  the  parties,  since  the 
adjournment  on  the  previous  evening,  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  together,  and 
had  agreed  to  a  stay  of  proceedings  on  certain 
terms  which  he  need  not  mention. 

Mr.  Naldrett  said  the  proposal  which  had 
been  made  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  appel¬ 
lants. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  assented  to  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  come  to. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

21,952  of  1903.— W.  P.  Thompson  (L.  M. 
Brillie):  Baths  and  Methods  of  Manufactur¬ 
ing  the  same. 

A  method  of  constructing  light  baths,  con¬ 
stituted  by  pieces  of  flat  sheet  iron  or  steel, 
bent  or  hollowed  out  and  suitably  cut,  hinged 
together  edge  to  edge,  and  soldered  and 
brased  invisibly  in  order  to  form  a  single 
homogeneous  piece  of  sensibly  uniform  thick¬ 
ness. 

22,802  of  1903.— J.  Grant:  Windows  and  Sashes 
therefor. 

This  invention  relates  to  windows  and  sashes 
therefor.  It  consists  of  a  sliding  hanging 
stile,  rabbeted  or  bevelled  the  full  length  of 
the  aforesaid  stile.  The  sliding  hanging  stile 
has  a  projecting  piece  on  both  sides  or  on  one 
side  only  made  of  wood  or  other  material, 
and  is  hung  over  a  pulley  with  a  cord  and 
weight  on.  one  side  only.  On  one  side  of  the 
sash  the  stile  is  rabbeted  or  bevelled  to  lit 
the  sliding  hanging  stile,  and  hinged  to  the 
same  so  as  to  open  inwards.  The  foregoing 
description  applies  to  both  the  top  and  bottom 
sashes.  The  outside  window  lining  and  part 
ing  and  staff  beads  have  a  groove  for  the 
projecting  part  on  the  sliding  hanging  stile 
to  work  in.  The  window  jambs  are  rabbeted 
on  the  inside  for  bottom  sash  to  slide  against 
and  exclude  draught.  The  staff  bead  and 
parting  bead  are  cut  on  one  side  of  the 
window  to  allow  the  sashes  to  open  inwards. 
23,626  of  1903.— F.  C.  Smith  and  F.  H.  Davis 
(trading  together  as  Smith  &  Davis) :  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Outlet  Fittings  for  Sinks,  Baths, 
and  Tavatory  Basins. 

The  manufacture  of  outlet  fittings  for  a  sink, 
bath,  or  lavatory  basin  by  raising  the  same  in  a 
flanged  cup-like  form  from  sheet  metal  and 
then  piercing  the  bottom  of  the  cup  so  as  to 
leave  a  grating  or  arms  with  a  central  boss 
for  the  connecting  screw. 

24.540  of  1903. — J.  J.  Healy  :  A  Cramp  for 
Pressing  Flooring  Boards  when  laid  on 
Breeze  Concrete. 

This  relates  to  cramps  for  pressing  flooring 
boards,  and  consists  of  a  slotted  sole  plate,  a 
travelling  screw  mounted  on  guides  on  said 

•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stago  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


sole  plate,  a  swivelling  shoe  carried  on  outer 
end  of  said  travelling  screw,  a  reversible 
ratchet  and  pawl  operating  a  toothed  wheel 
on  said  travelling  screw,  taper  pins  partially 
screwed  holding  said  sole  plate  in  position, 
nuts  having  projections  engaging  with  screw 
part  of  said  pin. 

25,752  of  1903.— M.  L.  Hulton:  Lifting  or 
Hoisting  Apparatus. 

Hoisting  or  lifting  apparatus,  comprising  a 
sprocket  wheel  mounted  upon  a  shaft,  carried 
by  standards  and  revolved  by  an  engine,  an 
endless  chain  working  over  and  gearing  with 
the  sprocket  wheel,  with  hooks  pivoted  thereto 
at  suitable  intervals  and  each  furnished  with 
a  right-angled  arm  designed  to  be  engaged  by 
a  ring  or  link  sliding  on  the  chain,  and  a 
platform  or  landing  supported  by  the 
standards. 

26.684  of  1903.— C.  Showell:  Screw  Bods  for 
Window  Frame  Battens. 

A  batten  screw  fitting,  comprising  a  pin 
having  a  collar  and  a  head  made  in  one 
therewith,  with  a  reduced  part,  and  a  plate 
with  a  central  hole  and  a  gap,  such  plate 
being  distorted  and  passed  upon  said  pin  and 
then  re-formed  into  its  proper  position. 

28,613  of  1903.— T.  W.  Twyford  :  Metallic 
Water  Flushing  Fittings  of  Stall  Urinals. 
This  consists  in  attaching  flushing  fittings  to 
stall  urinals  and  connecting  them  to  their 
water  supply  pipes  by  a  junction  or  connexion 
having  a  stem  or  upright  branch  adapted  to 
be  passed  through  a  hole  or  opening  in  a 
top  eave,  or  equivalent  overhanging  part  of 
the  stall,  and  to  take  both  a  clamping  nut 
for  securing  the  junction,  with  its  attached 
flushing  fittings,  in  position  underneath  the 
said  cave  or  projecting  part,  and  also  the 
union  nuts  or  like  means  of  connecting  the 
water  supply  pipe. 

17,214  of  1904.— J.  A.  Logan:  Windows. 

A  reversible  window  revolvably  mounted  in  a 
fixed  casing  and  on  its  exterior  face  provided 
with  a  pivoted  weather  board  and  a  fixed 
overhanging  guard,  the  board  being  so 
mounted  as  to  automatically  assume  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position  when  the  window  is  opened 
and  automatically  assume  a  vertical  position 
when  the  window  is  closed. 

13,227  of  1904.— C.  A.  Juhl:  Elevators  or 
Hoists. 

An  elevator  or  hoist,  comprising  in  combina¬ 
tion  two  upright  belts  with  means  for  driving 
same,  and  one  or  more  receptacles  comprising 
means  in  connexion  with  said  belts,  whereby 
the  receptacles  aro  raised  or  lowered  with  the 
belts. 

19,713  of  1904.— C.  II.  Boyce:  Means  for  Hold¬ 
ing  Window  Sashes  in  Position. 

Means  for  retaining  window  sashes  in  position, 
consisting  of  curved  flat  springs  attached  at 
their  centre  to  the  window  sash,  rollers  carried 
by  the  ends  of  said  springs  and  engaging 
against  the  window  frame. 

19,658  of  1903. — J.  Butler:  Apparatus  for  the 
Construction  of  Sewers,  Shafts,  Passages, 
and  the  like. 

A  metiiod  of  forming  the  inverts  or  lower 
parts  of  sewers  or  channels,  passages  or  cavi¬ 
ties,  or  the  bottoms  of  open  c  hannels,  passages, 
or  cavities  in  position,  which  consists  in  pro¬ 
viding  rails  and  a  carriage  to  travel  upon 
such  rails  and  provided  with  an  adjustable 
roller  and  placing  loose  or  plastic  concrete 
between  these  rails,  and  causing  the  roller  to 
consolidate  and  distribute  the  concrete. 

21,902  of  1903.— J.  G.  Stidder  :  A  Method  of 
Constructing  Cavity  Ventilating  Concrete 
Blocks  with  Facing  Tiles  to  Cover  the  same 
Inside  or  Out  fur  House  Building ,  and 
Partition  Work,  and  the  like. 

This  oonsists  in  constructing  walls,  partitions, 
or  the  like  of  moulded  sections  united  and 
spaced  apart  by  dowels,  or  the  like,  engaged 
in  keyed  recesses  or  dovetailed  grooves  in  tho 
vertical  faces  of  said  sections,  the  dowels  or 
the  like  not  extending  for  the  full  depths  of 
the  blocks  they  join,  whereby  when  the  blocks 
are  assembled  vertical  and  horizontal  con¬ 
nected  spaces  are  provided  between  them 
which  will  ventilate  the  structure  vertically 
and  horizontally,  but  which  may  be  filled  with 
cement  or  other  material  if  a  solid  wall  is 
desired,  the  dowels  being  provided  with 
tongues  projecting  above  the  upper  faces  of 
the  sections  they  join  into  the  space  between 
the  sections  next  above. 

22,042  of  1903.— W.  Weaver:  Paving  Blocks 
made  from  Towns’  Refuse. 

This  consists  in  tho  mixture  of  asphalte  with 
clinker  from  towns’  refuse  for  making  paving 
blocks,  in  the  proportions  of  15  per  cent, 
asphalte,  80  per  cent,  clinker,  and  5  per  cent, 
fine  dust,  these  proportions  being  subject  to 
variation  to  suit  the  strength  of  paving  blocks 
required  to  be  made. 


■ 


IVEMBER  12 


November 


-By  Boyton,  Sons  &  Buck- 
master. 

North  End-rd  ,  u.t.  05  yrs., 

g.r.  25i,  y.r.  180/ . 

By  Pursers’. 

Hampstead. — 54  and  56.  FJeet-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.  48.,  y.r.  82/.  11s . 

By  Jolly  &  James. 

Clapton.— 119,  121  and  123,  Clarence-rd..  f. 

v.r.  113/ . 

Cricketfield-rd..  f.g.r.  6/.  10s.,  reversion  in 


five  and  mobile  spirit,  such  as  petrol,  gaso¬ 
line,  ether,  petroleum,  spirit,  benzine,  light 
naphtha,  or  like  material,  or  any  mixture 
of  such  material  with  a  rust  preventing 
material,  such  as  vaseline,  heavy  oil,  fat.  wax. 
rosin,  stearine.  spermaceti,  balsam,  or  any 
mixture  of  such  material,  the  resulting  <•>011 
pound  retaining  in  a  sufficient  degree  the 
mobility  of  the  spirit. 

27,617  of  1903.— H.  J.  Haddon  (G.  Malard) : 
Construction  of  Buildings  for  the  Prevention 
or  Spread  of  Fire. 

The  construction  of  buildings  for  the  preven- 
tion  or  spread  of  fire,  comprising  a  system  cf 
mill,  turnstile,  or  cylindrical  drum  with  wings, 
and  made  of  incombustible  materials,  said 
mill  or  the  like  being  placed  vertically  or 
horizontally  in  the  aperture  in  the  wail 
separating  two  parts  of  a  building  to  com¬ 
pletely  close  same,  but  permitting  the  passage 
of  workmen  or  goods  by  means  of  a  rotatory 
movement  around  an  axle  or  on  a  central 


71,  Mildenhall-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs..  e.r.  5/.  5.i. 

er.  38/ . . . ' 

Forest  Gate. — 2,  Palmerston- rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  28/ . 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 

Bow. — 22,  Cardigan-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30/ . 

51  and  53.  Wellington-rd.,  u.t.  CS  yrs.,  trr. 

SI.,  w.r.  761.  8s . . 

304,  Fairfoot-rd..  u.t.  59  yrs.,  e.r.  4Z.  10-. 

w.r.  39/ . 7. 

Bromley.— 8,  10  and  20,  Box-st.,  f.  wr 

66/.  12s . . 

18,  Tidey-st.,  f..  w.r.  24/.  14s. 
Leytonstone.— Holly-rd,  ••  Clovelly,”  f.,  e.r.  50/. 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  a  Co. 
Bayswater.— 16.  Wostbourne-tcr..  and  16. 
Lower  Conduit-mews,  u.t.  321  yrs.,  g.r. 


By  Thurgood  A  Martin. 

Edgware,  Middx.— “The  Old  George,”  p.-h., 

f.,  y.r.  90/ . 

By  H.  P.  Stage  (at  Braekley). 
Biddlesden,  Bucks.— “  Hog  Pit  Farm,”  295  a. 

2  r.  8  p.,  f.p . 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co.  (at  Leeds). 
Ferry  Fryston,  etc.,  Yorks.— “  Redhill  Farm  ” 

138  a.  3  r.  31  p.,  f.  and  1 . .  . 

“  Sheepwalk  Farm,”  89  a.  2  r.  4  p.,  f. . 

“  Holmfield  Farm,”  126  a.  2  r.  14  p.,  f. .  ]  ]  ‘ 
Various  enclosures,  64  a.  1  r.  7  p.,  f. 

By  Debenham.  Tewson,  &  Co.,  with  Mat¬ 
thews,  Matthews  A  Goodman  (at  Win¬ 
chester  House). 

Woolwich  (Kent). — 33,  Green's-end  (s.),  f  y.r. 

64/ . . 

18  and  20,  Thomas-st.  (s  ).  f.,  y.r.  30/. . 

Thomas-st.,  f.g.r.  30/..  reversion  in  8/,  yrs.!! 
Thomas-st.,  the  “  Bricklayer's  Arms,”  b.-h. 

i.g.r.  33/.,  reversion  in  60  yrs . 

Thomas-st.,  i.g.r.  32/.,  reversion  in  584  yrs 

8,  Thomas-st.  (s.).  L,  y.r.  30/ . ' . 

Cross-st.,  f.g.r.  24/.,  reversion  in  17  yrs.. . ! . 
Cross-st.,  f.g.r.  20/.,  reversion  in  7\  yrs.. . 
Green’s-end,  tlie  “  Duchess  of  Wellington  ” 
p.-li.,  a  freehold  rental  of  100/.,  reversion 

in  41  yrs . 

Green’s-end,  f.g.r.  41/.,  reversion  in  7}  yrs. 
Green's-end,  f.g.r.  71/.,  reversion  in  191  and 

23  yrs . .*.... 

1  to  13  (odd),  Wilmount-st.,  f.,  w.r, 

158/.  12s . . 

Taylor-st.,  f.g.r.  29/.  4s.,  '  reversion”  in 

26J  yrs . 

6  to  11,  Cross-st.,  and  10  and  11,  Tavior-st.* 

f.,  e.r.  219/.  8s . ’ 

Cross-st.,  f.g.r.  11/.  10s.,  reversion  in  2oj  yrs. 
Helen-st.,  f.g.  rents  43/.  10s.,  reversion  iii 

57},  46},  and  36  yrs . 

Wilmount-st.,  f.g.r.  33/.  15s.,  reversion  in' 34 

and  36  yrs . 

Tavior-st.,  f.r.g.  46/.,  reversion  in  60  and  41 

yrs . 

Helen-sl.,  l.g.  rents  72/.  10s.,  reversion  in  47 

und  34  yrs . 

East-st..  f.g.r.  24/.  10s.,  reversion  in  364  yrV. 
Eton-rd.,  the  "Prince  Arthur”  p.h.;  "  Aim- 
strong  Gun  ’’  h.h.,  and  f.g.  rents  126/ 
reversion  in  34$,  26,  and  20  yrs.  ... 
Annstrong-st..  f.g.r.  41/.  16s., ‘reversion’ iii 

21  yrs . 

East-st.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  110/.,  reversion  in  S;> 

and  33  yrs . 

Annstrong-st..  etc.,  f.g.  rents  l’ lY/'.  Vs” rever¬ 
sions  from  21  to  28  yrs . 

Eton-rd..  f.g.  rents  131/.  16s.,  reversions 

Irom  10  to  2 1  yrs . 

Burrage-rd.,  f.g.  rents  4 61.  fls.’,  reversions 

from  7  to  15  yrs . 

Creseent-rd.,  l.g'.  rents  118/.  12s..  reversions' 

from  11  to  65  yrs . 

Mm  nit-  pleasant,  ‘  t.  g.r.  41/.,  revereions  '  in 

36  yrs . 

Wliitwort li-pl.,  f.g.r.  621. "(is.”  reversions 

from  23  to  28  yrs . 

Anglesea-rd.,  f.g.  rents  120/.,  reversions  1'rom 

20  to  61  yrs . 

Wilmount-st.,  f.g.r.  78/.,  reversions 'in  34  yrV 
Anglesea-rd.,  f.g.  rents  15)!/.  8s.,  reversions 

lrom  11  to  44  yrs . 

New-rd.,  f.g.  rents  240/.,  reversions  from 

9 i  to  36  yrs . 

Wilmount-st.,  the.  "Princess  of” Wales'” 
Ij.Ii.,  f.t  v.r.  40/..  und  f.g.  rents  17/..  rever¬ 
sion  in  8  and  17  yrs . 

New-rd.,  the  "  Anglesea  Arms  ”  p.h  ”  L 

y.r.  80/ . 

93  and  95,  New-rd.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.' 50 ! 
New-rd.,  the  “  Gun  ”  p,h.,  f.g.r.  40/.,  rever- 


A  system  of  piles  of  ferro-concrete  (or  streng¬ 
thened  beton)  for  mak'""  «««.—  — n_  •  *  6 
like  constructions,  in 
on  the  pile  proper,  so  tin 
piles  driven  in  at  intervals 
the  inclination  of  the  wall,  1U11IIS  ^ 
intermediate  sheeting-  piles  the  wall 
whilst  the  branches  form  with  the 
of  the  piles  a  fork  serving  as  b 


which  a  branch  is  cast 
that  the  part  of  the 
and  according  to 
,  forms  with  the 
•ill  proper, 
upper  part 

k', *"‘2°  “  ^‘".  solving  as  Drackets  for 
holding  suitable  planking,  while  the  branches 
bv  themselves  serve  as  a  means  of  attachment 
for  one  or  more  fender  beams. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPOET. 

October  27.— By  J.  M.  Welch  (at  Bishop’s 
Stortford). 

Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex. — “  The  Town 

Farm,  290  a.  2  r.  11  p.  f  p.  ei  tint 

Five  freehold  cottages  .  .  £  1^ 

Two  tenement  cottages . .  .  .  .  ‘  13  j 

By  Franklin  A  Son  (at  Bishop’s  Stortford). 

Hatfield  Broad  Oak.  Essex.— " Ware  Pond” 

(or  Broad -street”)  Farm,  89  a.  3  r.  3  p., 

Freehold  house  and  three  cottages  .  ^  1 51 

Na.'e  Ib-0,1  Piece”  and  "West  Ha'yes 
M  ood,  11  a.  1  r.  6  p.,  f . ’*  2ia 

October  31.— By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  A  Son. 
Tottenham— High-rd.,  "  TheMarkfield  Estate,” 

9fo?n/  aerP'J'  l'um prising  f.g.  rents 
97  rs  1US’’  rever3,on3  varying  from  76  to 

Hammersmith.— 74,  *76  'ind  73.'  King -t'  64,000 

area  16.300  ft ,  1.,  p .  K  finn 

3,H7/910snd  41  ’  Man®i0n  House-st.Vf.'.w.V.  ' 

Stoke  Newington.— Defoe-rd.,' '  “  The  ’  Stoke  1 "  °° 

S"r;.t,.^esi5grw  —  2  600 

Stoaa*?o  ''“ll,!, r.-„t;  2'6 

.1-/.  108.,  reversion  in  96  yrs .  770 

,.  ..  ,  By  Weatherall  A  Green. 

Maidenhead.  Berk.-.  -  Maidenhead  Court  Park- 

26  freehold  building  sites  (in  lots) . ’  7115 

Shn?fLfD£LER’  Hob8EY'  Sons.  A  Cassell. 

Shal/ord,  surrey.  —  ••  Unsted  Mills."  area  14  a. 

-  r.  36  fi.,  f.  (as  a  going  concern!  o  =nn 


92  vrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  y.r.  54/ . ‘ 

By  Willis,  Crouch  A  Lee. 
Kensington.-  4  and  6,  Edith-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs. 

g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  150/ . 

Surbiton,  Surrey.—  Parklands,  Cedarlea  ” 
aud  ••  Grindon  House,"  u.t.  744  yrs., 

g.r.  27/.  6s  ,  y.r.  150/ . *. . 

King  Charles’ id,  "Aubrey"  and  "Ken- 
mare,"  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  110/.  .. 

By  Wriford,  Dixon,  a  Winder. 
Regent’s-park,— York-ter.,  “  D  ”  Mews,  u.t.  164 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  160/ . . 

■  -limn  (e,  :!3,  Tui'ioii-.st.,  ai.  .1  61111  u  1 

BZ,  18s .  ' 

Victoria-park.— 354  and  356,  Old  Ford-road, 

u.t.  49  yrs..  g.r.  81.,  y.r.  64/ . 

Clapham. —  white's-sq.,  i.g.r.  16/.  reversion  in 

20  yrs . 

Bognor,  Sussex.-  2  and  3,  Marine-paraiie,  i,,p. 
Marine -parade  (rear  oi),  a  freehold  pleasure 

garden  . 

Private-rd.,  two  sets  of  freehold  stabling]  p. 
Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for 
ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r. 
f.  for  freehold  :  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehok 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  fo 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  year! 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ; 
years  :  la.  fur  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  < 
av.  for  avenue;  gdus.  for  gardens;  yd.  for  yard 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-hous 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  et.  for  eourt. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  11. 

Architectural  Association.  -  Mr.  W.  Henman  on  “  Ventl  l 
lation.”  7.30  p  in. 

Monday,  November  14. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — The  President,  Mr.  H.  T  1 
Steward,  will  deliver  an  Opening  Address  at  8  p.m.  Atj 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  President  will  unveil  iii 
portrait  of  Mr.  John  Wornham  Penfold,  subscribed  ioiJ 
b.v  a  large  number  01  members,  and  presented  in  recog-1 
nition  of  Mr.  Penfold's  valuable  and  long  continued! 
services  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

Tuesday,  November  15. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in. 
Practical  Sanitary  Science).  —  Mr.  J.  T.  Griffin  on- 
“  Sewerage  ”  7  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  Papers  to  bo  further*! 
discussed  (1)  “Coast  Erosion,”  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Carey  ;\ 
and  (2)  ‘t  Erosion  on  the  Holdemess  Coast  of  York-ll 
sliire,"  by  Mr.  E.  Romney  Matthews.  8  pm. 


reversion  in  48J  yrs.  . . 
28/.  8s.,  reversion  in  13 
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Wednesday,  November  lfi. 
rchileclural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr.  W. 
tin  Green  on  '‘Tho  South  Kensington  Museum  for 
hitects.”  7.30  p.m. 

iuildnrs'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
linary  Meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 
nstitute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Election  Corn- 
tee.  3  p.m.  Examination  and  Literary  Committee, 
anco  Committee,  Organising  Committee.  Council 
sting  at  7  o’clock. 

’ ociety  of  Arts. — Inaugural  Addross  of  the  151st 
don  of  the  Society,  by  Sir  William  Abney,  K.C.  B., 
’  L.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  tho  Council.  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  17. 

,eeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Address 
the  President,  Mr.  G.  Bertram  Bulmer,  and  dlstribu- 
of  prizes.  6.30  p.m. 

Friday,  November  18. 

unior  Institution  of  Engineers  ( Westminster  Palace 
el). — Mr.  William  H.  Lindley,  of  Frankfort-011- 
ne,  will  deliver  his  Presidential  Address,  on 
unicipal  Engineering  on  the  Continent.”  8  p.m. 
nslitution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  Ordinary 
eral  Meeting.  Mr.  A.  E.  Seaton  and  Mr.  A.  Jude 
'  Impact  Tests  on  the  Wrought  Steels  of  Commerce.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

OTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

hors. 

cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  com munica- 
is;  and  the  Editor  cannot  bp  responsible  for 
wings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu- 
its,  or  lor  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
!e,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them . 
etters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
ch  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
SIEEP. 

11  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
le  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publico - 
or  not.  No  notice  cod  be  taken  of  anonymous 
munientions. 

’e  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and 
ng  addresses. 

ny  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
0  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
ect  0  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
lived,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
f  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
if  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
iptance. 

11  communications  regarding  literary  ami  artistic 
ters  should  bo  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR,;  those 
t  ing  to  advertisements  nod  other  exclusively  liusi- 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  TUB  LIBBER, 
lot  to  the  Editor. 


ICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


at  railway  depot. 


Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  tho 
age  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
lity  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
:h  should  ho  remembered  by  thoso  who  make  use  of 
information. 

BRICKS.  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

d  Stocks .  1  14  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

gh  Stocks  and 

fizzles  .  1  13  0 

ng  Stocks  ...  2  12  0 

ipers  .  2  10  0 

tons  .  18  0 

Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
iFareham  Red  3  12  0 
,  Red  Pressed 
xabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Blue  Pressed 
affordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Bullnoso .  4  10  0 

Stourbridge 

re  Bricks .  4  8  0 

zed  Bricks. 

White  and 
ory  Glazed 

retchers  . ,13  0  0 

lers  .  12  0  0 

ns,  Bullnose, 

d  Flats .  17  0  0 

ble  Stretchers  19  0  0 
bio  Headers...  16  0  0 
Side  and  two 

ids  .  19  0  0 

Sides  aud 

e  End  .  20  0  0 

Chain- 

red,  Squints  20  0  0 
Dipped  Salt 
zed  Stretch- 
j  and  Header  12  0  0 
ns,  Bullnose, 

a  Flats .  14  0  0 

ble  Stretchers  15  0  0 
ale  Headers...  14  0  0 
Side  and  two 

ds .  15  0  0 

Sides  and 

End  .  15  0  0 

s,  Cham- 
red,  Squints  14  0  0 
nd  Quality 
bite  and 
pped  Salt 

ized  .  2  0  0  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

ues  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

nes  Ballast .  6  0  „  „ 

Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  „ 

Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

>te. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
sharge  for  sacks. 

Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

rbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gous,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  ou  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8J  ,,  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nino 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  ,,  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  1  6 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5 

ClosebumEedFreestone  2  0 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4 

York  Stone — Robin  llood  Quality 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  iu.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11J  ,,  „ 

2  in.  to  24  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7$  „  „ 

ljin.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  iu.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(Blabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  „  ,, 

Hoptou  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

cleld.  rly.  depflt. 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawu  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  suner. 

deld.rly.  depot. 

„  ..  ..  3  in.  do.  1  21 

SLATES. 

in.  iu.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200 at  r.  d. 


20  x  10  first  quality  ,, 


13  17 
13  0  0 

13  15  0 
7  5  0 


20  x  10  best  blue  Forl- 


x  10  host  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .15  17 
x  12  „  „  18  7 


16 


:  10  permanent  green  11  12 
1  10  „  „  9  12 

18  „  6  12 


6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot, 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  por  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD. 

Deals :  host  o  iu.  by  11  iu.  aud  4  in. 
by  9  iu.  and  11  iu  . 

Dcnli. :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens:  best  2J  in.  by  7  111.  and 
8 in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  iu. 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 

Deals :  seconds  . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..., 
2  in.  by  44  in.  and  2 in.  by  5  in.... 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . 

Fir  timbor :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 
Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 


At  per  standard. 

£  a.  d.  £  s.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

14  10  0  15  10  0 

11  10  0  12  10  0 

0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
10  0  less  tbn  best 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  9  10  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 

0  10  0  more  than 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


4  5  0  4  10  C 

3  12  6  3  15  ( 

3  0  0  3  10  C 

2  15  0  3  0  C 

3  5  0  3  15  C 

At  per  standard. 


21  0  0 
17  0  0 


24  0  0 
22  10  0 
18  10  0 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Joiners’  Wood  ( continued ) —  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea:  second  yellow  deals,  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

3|in.  by  11  in  18  10  0  20  li  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  0  19  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  aud  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  iu. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0  16  10  0 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0  22  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  18  0  0  19  10  0 

Battens .  13  10  0  15  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  16  0  0  17  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0  16  0.  0 

Battens .  11  0  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  13  10  0  14  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  0  14  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0  11  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0  15  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0  12  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0  14  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0  13  10  0 

,,  „  battens  .  9  10  0  10  10  0 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  10  0  20  0  0 

Under  2  iu.  thick  extra . . .  0  10  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

Oddments  .  28  0  0  ,, 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  „ 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  ,, 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  0 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  6 

Small  ,,  0  2  3  0  2  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  6 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8  0  0  9 

|  in.  do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  aa 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

American  Wbitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  — 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  m.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

1  iu.  by  7  iu.  yellow,  pinned  aud 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

1|  in.  by  7  iu.  yellow,  planed  aud 

matched  .  0  16  0  1  0  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  aud 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

1J  iu.  by  7  iu.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-joiuted  brds,  0  11  0  0  13  G 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  whito  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  iu. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  8.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  <j 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  12  6  ...  8  15  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . 7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 
Ikon—  £  s.  d.  £  8.  a. 

Common  Bars  .  6  15  0  75 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  _ 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  9  0  0 

„  „  Galvanized  .  It!  10  0  ...  _ 

LA  in  I  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  _ 

»  »  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  _ 

0,  ».  .26  g .  1115  0  ...  _ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  (i  0  _ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  au«l  24  g.  12  Hi  0  _ 

..  »  26  g .  13  Id  0  ...  _ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  _ 

..  „  22g.and21g.  15  10  0  !”  — 

„  ,  »  ,  ..  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  _ 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g, .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  bteei  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  aud  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets, ;22  g.  A  24  g.  12  0  0  _ 

„  ..  ..  .»  26  g. .  13  5  0  ",  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) " 

LEAD,  Ac. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  7  6  ...  ^  fl 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  17  6  .  _ 

Soil  Pipe  .  18  7  6  — 

Compo  pipe .  18  7  6  ...  — 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  28  0  0  ...  _ 

Silesian .  27  15  0  ...’  — 

PRICES  CURRENT, — Continued  on  page  606, 
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[November  12,  190, 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

( For  some  Contracts ,  &c.t  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Deslg 
be  De 

♦New  Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Stations  . 

City  &  County  of  Bristol  Watch  Com. 

No  c 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Repairs  to  Nos.  1-24,  Knott’s-terrace,  Tanner's-hlll  '  Deptford  Borough  Council . 

Repairs  to  No.  47,  Tanner’s-hlll .  do. 

Steam  Boiler  for  Whitfleld-street  Baths,  W . i  St.  Pancraa  Borough  Council  ....'.. 

Painting  Corporation  Properties . |  Carlisle  Corporation . 

Two  Houses,  Maclien . !  . 

Hire  of  12-Ton  Steam  Roller  .  Springhead  U.D.C . 

Street  Works,  Copporfleld-strcet,  etc .  Blackburn  Highways  Committee  .. 

Reconstruction  of  Premises.  Q.ucen-stieet,  Amble  ..  Messrs.  Akeroyd  &  Hume  . 

Twenty  100- ft.  Clear  Deck  Spans  ....  HobUkuivi  uni  Rum.voi  Rlv.  (>•... 

Alterations  to  Board  Room,  Eastgate  Workhouse  . .  Worksop  Guardians . . . 

Rain-water  Cistern,  etc.,  at  Kilton  Hill  Infirmary  . .  do. 

Fence  Wall,  Kilton  Hill  Infirmary . :  do. 

Public  Hall.  New  Mill,  Keith,  N.B .  . 

Lecture  Hall,  Strand  Pres.  Church,  Sydenham,  Belfast  . 

Retorts,  Firebricks,  etc.,  at  Gasworks  . !  Chorley  Corporation . 

100  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  3  ins.  diameter  . i  "  do. 

Sewerage  Works,  Bridge-street,  Wentworth-place,  etc.  Wicklow  U.D.C . 

Clinker  Crushing  Pit.,  Destructor  Wks.,  Parkviow-rd.  Tottenham  U.D.C . 

Recroatlon  Ground,  etc.,  Caerphilly  .  Caerphilly  U.D.C . 

Two  Dwelling  Houses,  Embsay,  near  Sklpton .  Messrs.  Smith  <fc  Stephenson  ....!. 

Road  Material .  Sheorness  U.D.C . 

Eight-stall  Urinal,  Military-row,  Porteea .  Portsmouth  Corporation . 

Repairs,  etc.,  to  Hartshead  Farm  .  !  Ashton-under- Lyne,  etc.,  Hos.  Board 

Extra  High  Tension  Feeder  Mains .  Hammersmith  Borough  Council _ 

Draw  Boxes,  Frames,  Covers,  etc .  do. 

Motors,  Cables,  and  Blast  Fan . .  East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Wheels,  etc.,  for  Colliery  Trucks . '  do. 

Colliery  Tubs  .  do. 

980  yds.  of  9-ln.  Stoneware  Sewer,  Chart-la.,  Brastcd  Sevenoaks  R.P.C . 

Materials . |  Herne  Bay  U.D.C . 

Street  WorkB,  Shakespeare-avenue,  etc .  Birkenhead  Corporation . 

Road  Materials  .  Margate  Corporation  . 

Paving  Material . j  Poplar  Borough  Council . 

Firemen’s  Quarters,  Cliarnloy-road,  etc . ;  Blackpool  Corporation . 

720  yds.  of  3-ln.  Cast-Iron  Mains  at  Henstrldgo  ....  . 

Branch  Store  and  nouses,  Sheldon-la.,  East  Ardsley  |  Morloy  Industrial  Co-op.  Soc.,  Ltd. 

Trees  for  Street  Planting .  Southend-on-Soa  Corporation . 

Workshop,  Loasle  Wynd  .  Mr.  .T.  Youngson  . 

Stables,  Entrance  Gateway,  etc.,  Kendal . |  Mr.  .T.  W.  Fothergill,  J.P . 

Premises  at  Keady,  co.  Armagh . j  Northern  Banking  Co.,  Ltd . 

♦Steel  Bridge  over  the  Konnet  at  Thatcham,  etc . 1  Berks  County  Council  . 

♦New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Uzon,  Forfar .  Admiralty  . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Freeston,  Lincoln  ....  do. 

3.000  yds.  of  Canvas  Hose  .  Manchester  Fire  Brigade  Committee 

Fireclay  Retorts,  etc .  Leeds  Corporation . 

Steam  Boiler  at  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  . |  Dewsbury  Joint  Hospital  Board  . . 

Sluice  Keeper’s  H3e.,  West  Bangour  Farm, nr.  Uphall  i  Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board. . 
One  Mile  of  Railway,  etc.,  at  Gavieside.nr.  W.  Calder  Young's  Paraffin  Light,  etc.,  Co.,  Ld. 

School  Buildings  (Contract  No.  1),  Llandudno .  Conway  with  Lland.  Local  Gov.  Bdy. 

Tramway  Depot,  Collins-street,  Wakefleld-road  _  Bradford  Corporation  . 

Stores  .  Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

Relief  Station  &  Officer’s  Hse.,  Cranmer-rd.,  Mitcham  ;  Croydon  Guardians  . 

Two  Workmen’s  Dwellings,  Port  Tennant  .  Swansea  Harbour  Trust . 

Lake  Works,  Northwood  Park,  Hanley .  Hanley  Corporation . 

Private  Street  Works,  The  Grove,  etc .  Finchley  U.D.C . 

Furnishing  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash  .  Mountain  A3h  U.D.C . 

Electric  Overhead  Travelling  Cranes . i  Manchester  Tramways  Committee.. 

♦Underground  Sanitary  Convenience,  Plaistow .  C.B.  of  West  Ham  . 

Six  Miles  of  Pipe  Sewers,  etc .  Hayward’s  Heath  U.D.C . 

Alnwick  Hill  Filters,  etc .  Edinburgh  &  District  Water  Trustees 

♦Norwegian  Granite  Edge  Kerb  .  Wanstead  U.D.C . 

•Erection  of  Kitchen  at  Casual  Wards  . ,  Lambeth  Guardians . 

Street  Paving .  Gateshead  Corporation  . 

Sewerage  of  Acock’s-greon,  South-east  .  Yardley  R.D.C . 

Cole  Hall  Sewage  Works  .  do. 

Road  Material .  Warwickshire  County  Council  .... 

♦Erection  of  Southfleld-road  School,  Bedford  Park  ..  Acton  U.D.  Education  Committee 

Stores  . I  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  . 

Laying,  etc.,  Asphalte  Pavements,  etc . ;  Worcester  Corporation . 

•New  Royal  Naval  Reserve  Establishment  at  Lowestoft  Admiralty . 

•New  Coastguard  Building  at  Peel,  Isle  of  Man  _  do. 

♦New  Coastguard  Building  at  St.  Peters,  Lincoln  -  do. 

♦New  Coastguard  Building  at  Ingoldmclls,  Lincoln  . .  j  do. 

House  at  Crawfordsburn  .  Col.  Sliarman-Crawforil  . 

Sewerage  Works . |  Fleetwood  U.D.C . 

Free  Library,  Reading-rooms,  etc . .  Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 

Glazed  Stoneware  Sanitary  Pipes  (N.  Disposal  Wks.)  j  Harrogate  Corporation  .... 
Improvem’tsto  Schl.  Offices,  Burnham  Westgate  Schl.  Norfolk  Education  Committee 

Street  Works,  Edward-street,  Manselton .  ” 

Stoneware  Sewers  (Branksome  Drainage) . 

Cast-Iron  Sewers  (Branksome  Drainago,  Contract  1) 

Stores  (Cardiff  firms  only)  . 

Lead  Service  Work  (Cardiff  firms  only) . 

Jobbing  Masons’  Work . 

Street  Surface  Covers . 

•New  House  at  Greenock  . 

Direct- Acting  Steam  Duplex  Pump . 

SLx  Motor  Vehicles  for  Omnibus  Service  . 

Boilers,  Machinery,  Heating,  etc.,  Handsworth 

•Public  Baths,  etc.,  in  Grove-lane  . 

•Alterations  to  Cann  Hall-road  Schools  . 

•Building  of  Water  Tower . 

♦New  Engine  House,  etc . 

•Engine  Suction  and  Gas  Plant . 

*0-ln.  Main3  from  Waterworks  to  Tower . 

♦Taking-out  and  Reflxing  Old  Pumps . 

•Set  of  8-in.  3-Throw  Deep  Well  Pumps,  etc . 

♦Tramway  Offices  in  Chingford-road  . 

Sewage,  etc.,  Works . 

Steam  Buoy  Vessel  . 


Swansea  Corporation 

Branksome  U.D.C . 

do. 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Admiralty . 

Essex  County  Asylum,  Brentwood 

Cambrian  Railway  Co . 

Handsworth  U.D.C . 

do. 

Leyton  D.C.  Education  Committee 
East  Cowes  U.D.C.  ( Tsle  of  Wight) 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 

T.  Corfleld,  Borough  Surveyor,  493,  New  Cross-road,  S.E . 

do. 

H.  T.  Richards,  Town  Hall,  Pancras-road,  N.W . 

H.  C.  Marks,  City  Engineer,  30,  Fisher-street,  Carlisle . 

F.  G.  Webb,  Architect,  Lower  Machen . 

M.  Clerke,  Surveyor,  Springhead,  Oldham  . 

W.  Stubbs,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Blackburn  .... 

W.  Burton,  69,  Queen-street,  Alnwick . 1 

E.  L.  Marryat,  237,  Gresham  Houso,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

T.  Webster,  Architect,  Newcas tie-avenue,  Worksop . ; 

do. 

do. 

Mr.  Johnston,  The  Schoolhouse,  Keith . j 

J.  Frazer  &  Son,  Engineers  <fe  Architects,  117,  Victoria-st.,  Belfast  ! 

J.  W.  Allin,  Gas  Engineer,  Chorley  . 

do. 

Town  Hall,  Wicklow . i 

W.  H.  Prescott,  Engineer,  712,  High-road.  Tottenham!." . .  . 

A.  O.  Harpur,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Caerphilly . 1 

H.  Varley,  Architect,  Sklpton . . . 

T.  F.  Berry,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Trinity-rd.,  Sheorness. .  . . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth  . 

J.  Lowe,  Sanitary  Surveyor,  Health  Depart.,  Asht«u-uridor-Lyue 
,  G.  Gilbert  Bell,  Electricity  Works,  57,  Fulham  Palace-road,  W. 
do. 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholaa-lane.  London,  E.C . 

do. 

do. 

T.  Hennell,  Engineer,  Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Town  Hall,  Herne  Bay . 

C.  Brownrldge,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead . 

L  Borg,  Borough  Surveyor,  Margate . 

H.  Heckford,  Borough  Surv.,  Council  Offices,  High-st.,  Poplar,  E. 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Engineor,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  . 

I  C.  Combes,  Engineer,  Tisbury . 

R.  Castle  &  Son,  Archs.,  London  City  Sr.  Mid.  Bk.-chbrs.,  C'leckheaton 

E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Engineer,  Southend-on-Sea . 

C.  C.  Doig,  Architect,  Elgin  . . . 

J.  Bintloy,  7,  Lowthcr-street,  Kendal  . 

W.  H.  Stephens  &  Sons,  Surveyors,  Donegali-sq.  North,  Belfast 

County  Surveyor,  Broad way-buildlng3,  Reading . 

Supting.  Engr.,  H.M.  Naval  Estab.,  Rosyth,  Inverkeithing,  N.B. 
Admiralty  Office,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C . 

j  W.  H.  Talbot,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

R.  H.  Townsley,  Gas  Office,  East-parade,  Leeds  . 

Holtom  &  Fox,  Architects,  Corporation-street,  Dewsbury . 

J.  &  A.  Leslie  &  Reid,  Engineers,  72a,  George-street,  Edinburgh 

D.  &  G.  R.  Rankine,  Engineers,  238,  West  George-street,  Glasgow 

G.  A.  Humphreys,  Architect,  Llandudno . 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  Architect,  Brewery-street,  Bradford  .... 

J.  Lorimer,  Caledonian  Railway,  Chari es-street,  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow 
Chart,  Sons, <fe  Reading,  Archs., Union  Bank  Chambers,  Croydon. . 

J.  Thomas,  Architect,  32,  Fisher-street,  Swansea  . 

J.  Lobley,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hanley . 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Church  End,  Finchley  . 

Surveyor  to  Council.  Public  Offices,  Mountain  Ash  . 

J.  M.  M’ Elroy,  Tramways  Department,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester 
Borongh  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E . 

I  Baldwin  Latham,  Eng.,  Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

W.  A.  Tait,  C.E.,  72a,  George-street,  Edinburgh  . 

Surveyors’  Department,  Council  Offices,  Wanstead,  N.E . 

Guardians’  Offices,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E . 

N.  P.  Pattinson,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Gateshead . 

A.  W.  Smith,  Engineer,  Council  House,  Sparkhill,  nr.  Birmingham 
!  do. 

J.  Willmot,  County  Surveyor,  Birmingham  . 

E.  0.  P.  &  H.  Monson,  Qrosvenor  House,  Acton  Vale,  W . 

'  S.  Saxon  Barton,  Stores  Supt.,  Cheshiro  Lines,  WarrlDgton 

I  T.  Caink,  City  Engineer,  Gnildhall,  Worcester  . 

Works  Department,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

j  S.  C.  Hunter,  Scottish  Provident-buildings,  Belfast  . 

G.  R.  Strachau,  Engineer,  9,  Victoria-street,  Westminster . 

Engineer,  Hollings  Mill-lane,  Sowerby  Bridge . 

!  E.  W.  Dixon,  Engineer,  1a,  Cambridge-crescent,  Harrogato  .... 

Rev.  E.  Kynaston,  Burnham  Market,  Norfolk  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  13,  Somerset-placo,  Swansea . 

J.  Taylor,  Sons,  &  Santo  Crimp,  Engineers,  27,  Gt.  George-st.,  S.W. 
do. 

;  C.  H.  Priestley,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Director  of  Works  Depart.,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C. 

,  Medical  Superintendent  at  the  Asylum . •  • . 

H.  E.  Jones,  Locomotive  Superintendent,  Oswestry . 

J.  P.  Osborne,  F.R.I.B.A.,  26,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham  . 

do. 

W.  Jacques,  Architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C . 

Couneil’a  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  East  Cowes  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

Walthamstow  U.D.C. 
Chippenham  U.D.C.. . 
Rangoon  Port  Trust. . 


Council’s  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  . 

A.  E.  Adams,  Engineer,  High-street,  Chippenham,  wilts... 
Ogilvy,  Gillanders,  &  Co.,  Sun-court,  07,  ComhIH,  London  . 


do 

Nov. 

Nov. 


November  12,  1904.] 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  supplied  by 


cs.  Sun.  Sell.,  etc.,  Cross  Flats,  Dcwsbury-rd.,  Leeds 

remises,  North-street,  Leeds . 

Iditions  to  National  Schools,  Langonhoe  ‘ Lexden  and  Wiiistre'eAdv.  Su b-Com. 

achhouse  in  Brook-lane,  Felixstowe  . .  Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke 

i°  10-Ton  Overhead  Travelling  Rope-driven  Crane  I  Avonside  Engine  Co. 

vo  Hand-driven  Walking  Jib  Cranes  .  8  do 

10  Hydraulic  Jib  Riveting  Crane . i 

Trace  Houses  at  Ripponden . . 

fling  A  Removing  Newcastle  Water  Co’s.  Tramway 

lusc.  High-lane.  Ridgeway,  near  Killamarsh  _  Mr.  P.  Martin,  sen 

vo  Brick  Semi-Detached  Villas  . 

lbuild.  Dick’s  Boot  Warehouse,  70,  High-stV,  Exeter  G.  A  W.  Morton  ’ 
tmoval  of  3,000  Cubic  yds.  of  Rubble  . 


Danby  A  Simpson,  Architects,  73,  Aibion-street,  Leeds  . 

J.  Kendall  A  Son,  Architects,  10,  East-parade,  Leeds . 

(  Baker  A  May,  Architects,  Head-street,  Colchester . .  . !  . . 

I  H.  W.  Buxton,  Arch.,  Bank-corner,  26,  Hamilton-rd.,  Felixstowe 

E.  W.  Walker,  Bristol . . 

do. 

I  do. 

J.  Crawshaw,  Architect.  Ecclcshill,  Bradford  . 

Resident  Manager,  Catcleugh,  Ottcrburn,  R.S.O . 

E.  Allsopp,  Architect,  Worksop . 

Captain  Jones,  6,  North-road.  Aberayron  . 

J.  A.  Lucas,  Architect,  Guildhall-chambers,  Exeter  . 

Bristol  Wagon,  etc.,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lawrence-hill,  Bristol  . 


Tenders  to 
be  delivered 


No  date, 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

Southern  Nigoria  P.W.D . 1 

250/.  per  annum,  etc . . . 

Nov.  21 

r 

Th°"  mart’i  " "  <*)  «d..rti„d  In  IK.  Numb,,.  Companion,,  iv.  Contra*.,  Iv.  Vi.  vill  r.  Poblm  Appoinlnun U.  ill 


jCES  CURRENT.— Continued  from  page  503. 

LEAD,  &c.  (c  u tinned; — 

Per  ton,  in  L 

[’KR-01  ,  L  *.  d.  .1 

Irong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ... 

kin  . .  „  0  0  11  ... 

opper  nails  . „  0  0  10  ... 


irong  Sheot . 

lin  „  . 

—English  Ingots  . 

disr. — Plumbers'  . 

nmeu's . . . 

owpipe . 


0  0  flj. 

0  0  10  . 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

2«d.  per  ft.  delivered. 
2d. 


5.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

!.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

!.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

t.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

ed  Sheet,  15  oz . 

•1  21  oz. . 

irtloy's  Rolled  Plate  . 


33d. 

od. 

4M. 

33d. 

x- 

3id. 

4*4* 

2d. 

it. 


s.  d. 
1  5 


OILS.  Ac.  £ 

Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0 

11  1.  in  ban-els  .  ,,  0 

••  .I  in  drums .  „  0 

'd  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  .  „  0 

,,  „  in  Darrels  . .  „  0 

••  in  drams .  „  0 

entine,  in  barrels  .  0 

11  in  drums .  Jt  0 

lino  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  10 

Lead,  Dry  . jg 

Linseed  Oil  Putty . .I!"!!!!!  per  cwt.  0 

tholm  Tar  . . .  per  barrel  1 


VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallon. 

Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . .  %  8g 

Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

rfiue  Palo  Elastic  Oak  . .  0  12  6 

Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 0  10  0 

rfino  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  scats  of 

lianh..,  .  0  14  0 

Elastic  Carnage .  0  12  6 

rflne  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . .  0  16  0 

Pale  Maplo  .  0  16  0 

it  Pale  Durable  Copal  . .  0  18  0 

1  Pale  French  Oil  . 110 

hell  Flatting  Varnish  . "*  0  18  0 

e  Copal  Enamel  .  14  0 

1  i-iUs  iter . 0 12  0 

Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Black  Japan . . . ’  0  16  0 

ud  Mahogany  Stain  . 0  9  0 

jwick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Blac*  . 0  16  0 

hog . .  0  10  0 

ih  and  Brush  Polish . . .  0  10  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

IK  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
he  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Klnudom 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
«  Europe.  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India,  China, 
i.  so.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
AN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  o I  "The 
>ER,”  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

BSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
ying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
era)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
ang  “  The  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B.— Wo 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  oitlicr  by 
® 1  ®  /^biteet  or  tho  building-owner  ;  and  wo  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  tho 
amount  of  tho  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BATTLE.-— For  drainage  workR,  Battle-hill,  for  the 
urban  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  Dray,  Engincor,  Town 
Hall-chambers,  Hastings  :  — 

W.  L.  Wallis  &  Co.,  Eastbourne _ £1.456  5  6 


GRAVESEND. — For  erecting  a  public  library  in 
Windmill-street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Bennett,  architect..  191,  Parrock-street,  Gravesend 
A.  E.  Tong,  Darnley-road,  Gravesond  ..  £5,316  11 

FJENGOED. — For  erecting  two  shops  and  twenty 
houses,  for  the  Sunny  Bank  Cottage  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Trcharnc.  engineer  and  architect,  18,  Canon-street, 
Aberdare  : — 

D.  Raymond.  14,  Taff-cmbank- 
inont,  Cardiff  .  £196  per  house. 

HOUGHTON  -  LE  -  SPRING. — For  street  works 
(Thornhill-street.  Violet-street,  Wallace-3trcet,  etc.),  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  .T.  W.  Holbrook. 
Surveyor  to  Council,  lloughton-le-Spring.  Quantities 
by  Surveyor:  — 


BOGNOR.— For  steelwork  for  covering  in  sewage 
Links,  for  tho  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  O.  A. 
Bridges,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Bognor 


Vo  r  king t-  .. 
Engineering 
&  Wagon  Co.  £167 
Boulton  A  Paul  152 
Rubery&Co. ..  150 
H  o  e  n  a  n  it 
Fronols,  Ltd.  146  0  0 
Barry  Trans¬ 
porter  A  En¬ 
gineering  Co.  139  0  0 

J-  Every .  133  17  6 

W.  Lucy  &  Co., 

Ltd . 

R.  Moreland  A 

Son,  Ltd _  130  0  0 

Measures  Bros., 

Ltd . 

J.  Westwood  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  121  0  0 

W.  A.  Baker  & 

Co..  Ltd .  120  0  0 


130  0  0 


128  15  0 


A.  D.  Dawnay 
it  Sons.  Ltd.  £119  19  8 
Baxondalo 

Bros .  115  0  0 

W.  Walton....  112  15  o 
F.  Bird  &  Co . .  107  0  0 

Drew,  Bear, 

Porks.  A  Co.  107  0  0 

J.  Booth .  106  8  9 

Marchant  Bros.  104  0  0 
Jukes,  Coulson, 

Stokes,  A  Co., 

11-12,  Clem¬ 
ent's  -  lane, 

E.C.*  . 

Itowlingson  A 


W.  Proudlock 

A  Co . £544 

MacLaren  & 


2  10 


P.  Balmcr 
A  Sons  ....  £913  12 
E.  Simpson  693  3 

W.  Craig _  677  9 

J.  W.  White..  593  10 

Co.,Gosforth* 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £548  6s.  I0d  J 

LLANDUDNO. — For  extension  of  Trinity-street,  for 
tho  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  P.  Stephenson, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Llandudno  :- 


102  10  0 


Co. 


102  0  0 


G.  Thompson  . 

Co .  94  10  0 


D.  H.  Mortimer  . £9  19s.  Od.  per  ton. 


i  *?INAS  POWIS.-For  erecting  a  small  masonry 
bridge  for  tho  Llandaff  and  Dinas  Powis  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  Holden,  engineer,  20,  Park-place 
Cardiff : — 

For  Masonry  and  Fixing  Ironwork. 

H.  Fraser  ....  £187  8  61  W.  Rees  ....  £119  12  9 

Meazey  &  Son  136  6  0  J.  Britton 

F.  Ashley  ....  135  2  6  Dina  Powis, 

C.  Davies....  120  2  6  1  Cardiff*....  106  10  2 

For  Supplying  Ironwork. 

C.  F.  Dewdney .  £95  I  W.  Baker  A  Co. 

I  port,  Mon." 


,  Ncw- 


G.  Roberts 
Bro . £2,417  0  0 

F.  Harrop  ..  2,296  15  1 

G.  A.  Watson 

A  Co .  2,257  17  1 

R.  Williams  & 

Son  .  2,134  16  9 

Hughes  & 

Rowlands..  1,864  15  3 


W.  Davies  ..  £1,753  16  7 
G.  Reed  A  Son  1,680  0  0 
R.  L.  Roberts, 

Contractor. 

Llandudno*  1,663  9  6 
F.  Mitchell  A 
Son  .  1,600  0  0 


LONDON. — For  paving  works  in  High-road,  Chiswick . 
Mr.  J.  Barclay,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Chiswick,  W.  :  - 


Woodliam 

Sons  .  £618  0  0 

London  A 
Count  y 
Builders  ....  587  18  3 

Public  Works 
Co .  560  0  3 


Wimpey  A  Co.  £516  0  0 
Harvey  Bros. . .  488  4  2 

Swakcr  A  Co., 

Whitton*  . .  479  8  0 

C.  R.  Gurr  A 
Sons  .  — 


LONDON. — For  covered  playshed,  Ruslimore-road, 
Hackney,  for  tho  Education  Committee  of  tho  Loudon 
County  Council: — 


G.  Barker  .  £228  10 

Turnbull  A  Sou . .  220  0 

A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  215  0 

F.  Bull  .  211  0 

Barrett  A  Power  207  0 


J.  Grover  A  Son  £204 
McCormick  A  Sons  198 

Vigor  A  Co .  192 

J.  T.  Robey,  19  4, 
Bow-road*  ....  185 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 
Hackney,  S.,  Rushmorc-road  ( Covered  Playshed). 


Martin,  Wells, 

A  Co.  _ 

Smith  A  Son 
Oak  Building 

Co . 

Dowsing  A 
Davis  .... 
Brown  A  Son 
F.  A  E.  Davey 

E.  Dix . 

Banyard  A 

Son . 

Laurence  A 

Son  . 

Coulson  A 
Lofts  .... 


£5,000 

0 

0 

T.  A.  Goodey 

4,745 

0 

0 

F.  C.  Tliur- 

4.680 

0 

0 

I  man . 

;  W.  Roberts  .  . 

4,670 

0 

0 

Mason  A  Son 
J.  McKav 

4,640 

0 

0 

F.  W.Burtwell 

0 

0 

4,498 

0 

0 

4,397 

10 

0  1 

Son  . 

4,394 

0 

0 

Grimwood  A 
Son  . 

4,3?2 

0 

0 

P  a  r  r  e  n  A 
Son,  Erith  f 

4,349 


G.  Barker  . £228  10 

Turnbull  A  Son . .  220 

A.  J.  Sheffield  ..  215 

F.  Bull .  211 

207 


DUNMOW  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  an  isolation  Q  ..  .  _ 
hospital,  with  administrative  block,  offices,  fencing  etc  Barrett  A  Power 
at  Dunmow,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  for’ tho  Dunmow 
District  Council.  Messrs.  C.  A  W.  H.  Pertwee  archi¬ 
tects.  Chelmsford,  Essex.  Quantities  by  Messrs’.  R  L 
Curtis  A  Sons  : — 


J.  Grover  A  Son  £204 
McCormick  A  Sons  1 98 

Vigor  A  Co .  192 

J.  T.  Robey,  194, 
Bow-road*  ....  185 


4,304 

4,295 

4,197 

4.112 

4,085 


“  Shaftesbury"  Training  Ship  (New  Boiler). 

That  expenditure  not  exceeding  370/.  be  sanctioned 
for  providing  and  fixing  a  new  semi-portable  loco-typo 
boiler,  20-h.p.  nominal,  on  the  training  ship  Shaftesbury, 
moored  off  Gravs.  Essex,  in  accordance  with  the  speci¬ 
fication  prepared  by  the  chief  engineer  ;  and  that  tenders 
be  invited  from  Messrs.  Robey,  of  Lincoln.  Messrs. 
Marshall,  of  Gainsborough,  and  Messrs.  Davey,  Taxman, 
A  Co.,  of  Colchester,  for  executing  this  work. 

London  County  Council  School  of  Marine  Engineering, 
Poplar  ( initial  equipment  and  furnishing  of  the.  doss- 
rooms,  offices,  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  and 
lecture  theatre). 

H.  Bouneau* .  £283  5  11 

London  School  Furniture  Co.*  . .  72  10  0 

Bartlett  A  Son*  .  17  0  0 

Angus  A  Co.*  .  26  15  9 

Shoolbred  A  Co.* .  15  12  6 


£415  4 


S°6 


THE  BUILDER. 


[November  12,  1904 


LONDON. — For  electric  light  installation,  at  the  new 
sub-station  in  course  of  erection  in  Burdett-road,  E.,  for 
the  London  County  Council 


L.  Sunderland  & 


O.  Clark  &  Co.  . . 
G.  Weston  A'.  Sons 
A.  H.  Marshall  & 


£147  0 
145  0 
139  10 


138  10 
137  10 
131  13 


Donnison,  Sillem, 

&  Co . £130 

W.  H.  Johnson  . .  125 

National  Electric 
Constr  uction 
Co..  Ltd.,  34, 
Victoria  -  street, 
S.W.* . 


124  15 


NETHERNB. — For  the  superstructure  of  the 
Netherne  Asylum,  for  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council.  Messrs.  George  T.  Fline  *fc  Co., 
architects,  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Francis.  8,  John-street,  Adclphi,  W.C. : — 

Knight,  Kirk,  &  J.  Howe  &  Co. .  .£238,196 

Co . £266,769  !  Holliday  & 

J.  Mowlera  <fc  Co.  261,539  Greenwood  ..  233,444 

G.  Trollope  <t  H.  Lovatt .  229,302 

Sons,  and  Colls  j  W.  Moss  it  Sons  226,680 

&  Sons  .  258,000  H.  Willcock &Co.  226,260 

Holland  &  C.  Wall .  223,626 

Hannen .  241,292  J.  Bowen  &  Sons, 

Foster  <t  Dicksee  239,932  Birmingham*  .  219,797  ! 

H.  Holloway. .  .  .  238,565 


OXFORD. — For  erecting  eight  cottages  in  Henry 
road,  for  the  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  W.  M.  Gray 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 


G.  Money  A  Son  J  £3,46' 
J.  Simms  &  Son  ..  2,300 

<)x.  Co-op.  Builders  2,300 

Orgin  Bros .  2,200 

*  Two  estimates  inch 


cottages. 


O.  Inness  A  Son  . .  £2,180 
Wooldridge, 
Frenrhay-road*  2,099 
.  Kimbcr  A  Sou  1,960 
Four  houses  and  eight 


OXFORD. — For  erecting  four  houses  on  the  Bailey- 
road.  for  the  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  W.  M.  Gray, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

G.  Money  A  SonJ . .  £3,467  I  J.  Wooldridge. 

Oxford  Co-operative  j  Frenchay-road*. 

Builders .  1,400  G.  Inness  A  Son  . . 

J.  Simms  A  Son  . .  1,360  Organ  Bros . 

I  E.  Kimber  A  Son  . . 

i  Four  houses  and  eight  cottages  inclusive. 


£1,244 

1,240 

1,230 

1,080 


PRESTON. — For  new  County  Court  office 
A.  White  A 
Sons  ....  £2,630  19  11 
W.  White- 
side  ....  2,300  0  0 
J.  Cartmell 
A  Sons  . . 

J.  Walmsley 
J.  Christian 


2,250  15  0 
2,200  0  0 
2,153  0  0 


0  0 


Pius  A 
Baines  . .  £2,075 
T.  N.  Live- 

sev .  2,040  11  8 

T.  Croft  A 
Sons.  Ltd.  1,972  0  0 
D.  Tullis  A 
Sons* _  1,960  0  0 


RICHMOND  (Surrey). — For  erecting  a.  new  board- 
room  and  offices  at  Parkshot,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Partridge,  architect,  Bank-chambers,  Richmond: — 


W.  J.  &  A.  Long 

£7.240 

0 

W.  Johnson  & 

Potter  Bros.  . . 

6.498 

0 

Co..  Ltd . 

£5,984 

0 

.T.  W.  Brooking 

6,373 

0 

Wisdom  Bros. . 

5,928 

0 

Martin.  Wells.  & 

Spencer,  Sanlo, 

Co..  Ltd . 

6,300 

0 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

5,900 

0 

W.  Wallis  .... 

6,247 

0 

.T.  &  M.  Patrick 

5.753 

0 

It.  T.  Hughes  & 

Foster  Bros.  . . 

5,745 

10 

Co.,  Ltd . 

6.120 

0 

B.  E.  Nightin¬ 

W.  J.  Bonshaw 

6,046 

0 

gale  . 

5,665 

0 

Thomas  it  Edge 

5,997 

0 

Speechley  & 

The  General 

Smith* . 

5.625 

0 

Builders.  Ltd. 

5,997 

0 

Kcrridce  A- Shaw 

5,598 

0 

8.  N.  Soole  &  Son 

5,990 

0 

G.  H.  Gibson  .. 

5,469 

0 

SHEFFIELD. — For  erecting  classrooms,  etc.,  at  the 
Carbrook  Council  School,  for  the  Education  Committee. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Paterson,  architect,  19,  St.  James’s-streot, 
Sheffield 

Henry  Boot  A  Son,  Sheffield*  .  £2,903  0  0 

New  Infant  School,  Grcavc-street,  Walklcw,  Sheffield. 

T.  Roper  A  Son,  Sheffield* .  £6,418  5  10 


SANDAL  MAGNA.— For  kerbing  works  and  pipes 

and  gullies.  Sandal  Magna,  near  Wakefield,  for  the 

Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  Massie,  F.S.I.,  Council 

Offices,  Sandal : — 

Flags. 

Threlkcld  Granite  Co.,  Keswick,  Cumber¬ 
land*. ‘> .  £197  5  0 

Gullies. 

Fotherby  A  Co.,  Anchor  Foundry.  Wake¬ 
field* . 

Earthenware  Pipes. 

Navlor  Bros.,  Denby  Dale,  near  Hudders¬ 
field* .  26  9  5 

Sells. 

T.  Kendall,  Ltd.,  Shipley*  .  23  6  8 

Setts  and  Kerbing. 

Farrars,  Ltd.,  Brighousc* .  1”9  3  1 


8  18  6 


TEMPO  (Ireland). — For  erecting  a  parochial  hall  : — 
Plain  Stone. 

J.  Bloomfield,  Brookeborough,  co.  Fermanagh  £215 


TRURO. — For  750  tons  of  road  metalling,  for  the 
City  Council.  Mr.  Measham  Lea,  City  Surveyor. 
Truro  : —  Per  ton. 

St.  Kevcrne  Stone  Co.,  Port-  s.  d. 

howstock* .  500  tons  at  6  9 

.T.  Leverton.  St.  Ernie* .  200  „  5  10 

.T.  Higgins,  Truro* .  100  ,,  6  O 

J.  RunnalU  A  Sons .  —  8  3 


WHITCHURCH.— For  erecting  a  small  masonry 
bridge,  for  the  LlaDdaff  and  Dinas  Powis  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  Holden,  engineer,  20,  Park-place, 
Cardiff  : — 

For  Masonrn  and  Firing  l 


H.  Fraser  ....  £195  5 

W.  Cox . 

J.  Ashley  . . 

C.  Osmond 
Son  . 


Williams, 

Tynant, 

Whitchurch, 

Glam.*  ....  £121  12 


G.  F.  Dewdney 


.  . .  £130  I  W.  Baker  A  Co. 
|  port,  Mon.* 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNH1LL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


B.  NOWELL  a?  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Offioe.— Warivick  Bond,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


IRON  FIRE  ESCAPE  & 
SPIRAL  STAIRS. 


COALBROOKDALE  Co.,  Ltd., 

141,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  ] 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  O 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofi 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trasfc 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 


Chief  Offioe  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Hann 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams,  1 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  1 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  mate 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arohes,  ware! 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  1 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  t9r» 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Col 


SPRAGUE  &  CO„  Ltd., 

PHOTO  LITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street,  j 
Fetter-lane,  Ej 


QUANTITIES,  Ac.,  LITHOGRAPP 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele$eXm 

.  .  ■  I  -  a  PPTNnilS  STBRKT  a 


urTnuiU  P  C nil /S'  princes  street's. 

me  I  unlWl  OUN 1  32.  CLEMENT  S  lank 


IUANTITT  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TAB 
*or  1905,  price  6d„  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post 


GRICE  &  CO., 

ADDISON  WHARF,  mi.  Warwick  Brt.,  KENSINd 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 


Building  &  Monumental  St 


One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Vari 
Stones  in  Londou.  Estimates  given  for  largo  01 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps, 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  Lone 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKINGTON  &  ( 

(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBEES, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Hark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  R00 


PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHAL 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 


ESTABLISHED 

1830. 


DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 


EWART'S  “EMPRESS* 


3SV5QICE  CURE 


FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONO  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPROOF 


EWART  Si  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd.  London  n.w 


TLhc  Builber, 
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The  London  Building  Act  Amendment. 

ONSIDERING  the 
very  long  period 
during  which  the 
old  London  Build¬ 
ing  Act  was  left  un¬ 
touched,  before  it 
was  superseded  by 
that  of  1894,  the 
fact  that  the  latter 
s  already  about  to  receive  what  promise 
:o  be  numerous  and  important  amend¬ 
ments  indicates  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  activity  of  mind  in  regard  to  such 
points  than  existed  during  the  previous 
lalf  century.  The  Report  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee  of  the  County  Council 
States  that  it  was  originally  intended 
merely  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
1894  Building  Act  in  relation  to  provision 
igainst  danger  from  fire.  The  Council  how¬ 
ever  came  to  the  wise  decision  that  if  a 
Bill  to  touch  the  Act  were  to  be  brought  in 
it  all,  it  would  be  better  to  make  this  the 
ipportunity  for  drafting  and  carrying  all 
-mendments  to  the  Act  which  seemed  to  be 
'equired  ;  and  accordingly  the  previous 
:eference  to  three  Committees  in  relation 
;o  provisions  against  fire  was  rescinded, 
)n  the  understanding  that  the  Building 
Act  Committee  would  proceed  with  the 
preparation  of  proposals  for  securing  all 
he  amendments.  The  Report  of  that 
Committee,  which  was  partially  dis¬ 
missed  at  last  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the 
Bounty  Council,  was  printed  in  full  in  our 
ast  issue  (pages  489  to  491  ante).  As 
►vill  be  seen,  the  Committee  have  not  yet 
published  the  actual  wording  proposed 
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for  the  altered  portions  of  the  new  Act ; 
they  only  detail  the  points  in  regard  to 
which  they  propose  alteration  ;  so  that 
a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
any  Parliamentary  action  can  be  taken. 

The  first  of  the  suggestions  given  under 
“  details  ”  in  the  Report  includes  the 
proposal  “  to  define  certain  terms  not  at 
present  defined  ”  ;  there  is  no  suggestion 
as  to  what  these  are,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  at  last  intended  to  define 
“  building  ”  and  “  structure,”  words 
which  are  used  in  the  existing  Act  as  if 
they  had  a  different  meaning,  but  of 
which  neither  is  defined.  To  pass  an  Act 
to  regulate  buildings,  and  to  omit  to 
define  what  legally  constitutes  a  “  build¬ 
ing  ”  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  oversights  ever  made  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  it  seems  amazing  that 
it  should  have  been  allowed  to  pass.  It  is 
also  proposed  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  Report  to  amend  the  provisions  as  to 
what  constitutes  “  the  commencement  to 
form  or  lay  out  a  street,”  a  reform  also 
urgently  demanded  in  the  face  of  the 
extraordinary  wording  of  section  8  of  the 
present  Act,  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
certain  acts  constitute  a  commencement 
to  form  or  lay  out  a  street,  unless  the 
person  concerned  shall  have  done  any  of 
these  acts  “  for  some  purpose  other  than 
that  of  forming  or  laying  out  a  street  ”  ; 
so  that,  as  far  as  the  wording  goes,  he  has 
only  to  affirm  that  he  had  “  some  other 
purpose,”  to  put  himself  outside  the  Act ; 
a  laxity  of  definition  almost  as  incon¬ 
ceivable  as  the  omission  to  define 
“  building.”  Among  the  proposed 
alterations  in  regard  to  streets  we  are 
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glad  to  see  that  it  is  proposed  “  to  enable 
the  Council  to  require  a  greater  width 
than  at  present  ”  “  in  the  case  of  new 
streets  or  the  adaptation  of  ways  to 
streets  ”  ;  a  rather  vague  sentence  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  amounts  to  a  confession 
that  the  limits  of  street  width  in  the 
present  Act  are  too  small.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  universal  the  requirement, 
at  present  absurdly  limited  to  “  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  ”  (by  the  way  is 
the  new  Act  to  define  “  the  working 
classes  ”  ?),  that  a  dwelling-house  within 
a  distance  of  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  shall  not  be  erected  to  a  height 
greater  than  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
external  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  But  the  most  satisfactory  point 
in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
that  it  is  intended  to  provide  that  in  new 
streets  “  no  building  shall  exceed  in 
height  the  distance  between  buildings  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  streets.”  That  is 
what  has  been  wanted  all  along  ;  and  that 
will  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  anomaly  in 
the  existing  Act,  which  we  pointed  out  at 
the  time  it  was  passed,  that  with  a  street 
49  ft.  in  width  the  height  of  buildings  is 
limited  to  the  width  of  the  street,  but  that 
the  moment  you  get  to  50  ft.  wide  you 
may  carry  the  buildings  to  a  height  of 
80  ft.  But  why  not  go  a  step  further,  and 
apply  the  same  rule  to  new  buildings 
erected  in  an  old  street  ?  Private  owners 
would  grumble,  no  doubt,  and  it  might  be 
a  case  for  compensation,  but  it  would  un¬ 
questionably  be  for  the  public  good; 

The  proposed  alterations  in  regard  to 
building  line  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the 
authorities  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the 
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fact  that  the  contemplated  widths  for 
new  streets  in  the  existing  Act  are  too 
narrow.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the 
buildings  in  any  new  street  not  within  two 
miles  of  St.  Paul’s  shall  not  be  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  road  than  35  ft.  without 
consent ;  and  that  the  Council  shall  have 
power  to  define  a  building  line  in  any 
important  street  “  not  being  at  any  point 
more  than  75  ft.  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway.”  This  is  a  change  indeed 
from  the  provision  of  the  existing  Act, 
that  the  Council  should  have  no  power  to 
require  a  greater  width  than  60  ft.  for  any 
street.  It  is  proposed  also  to  provide  that 
on  payment  of  compensation  the  Council 
may  require  any  building  or  structure 
projecting  beyond  their  defined  building 
line  to  be  set  back. 

The  suggestions  as  to  the  naming  and 
numbering  of  streets  seem  to  be  re¬ 
dundant  in  some  points  and  deficient  in 
one  very  important  one.  It  seems  con¬ 
templated  that  the  Council  should  now 
take  the  initiative  in  street  naming, 
instead  of  merely  exercising  a  veto  over 
any  name  they  may  disapprove  of ;  but 
they  already  have  power  (section  34)  to 
alter  the  name  of  any  street  to  any  other 
name  they  think  fit.  Section  33  already 
provides  that  the  local  authority  is  to 
paint  or  affix  the  name  of  a  street,  so  that 
we  do  not  see  the  point  of  the  new  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  Report  “  to  require  the  local 
authority  and  not  the  owner  to  set  up  the 
new  name  whenever  the  Council  finds  it 
necessary  to  change  the  name,”  etc.  But 
what  we  do  not  see  in  the  Report,  and 
should  have  wished  to  see,  is  some 
decisive  provision  for  the  compulsory 
naming  of  streets  at  every  corner  and  on 
a  definite  system,  as  is  done  in  Paris.  The 
existing  Act  uses  the  vague  phrase  that  the 
local  authority  “  shall  and  may  ”  cause  the 
name  of  every  street  to  be  affixed  “  on  a 
conspicuous  part  of  some  house  or 
building  at  or  near  each  end  or  entrance 
to  such  street,  or  some  other  convenient 
part  of  the  street.”  This  is  not  precise 
enough  ;  it  is  at  the  entry  to  the  street,  at 
the  corner  of  each  street,  that  we  want 
to  sec  the  name.  But  even  as  it  is,  it  is 
disgracefully  neglected  by  local  authori¬ 
ties.  A  man  who  goes  into  any  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  London  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar,  is  likely  to  have  difficulties  in 
finding  the  street  he  wants.  He  will 
probably  pass  corner  after  corner  where 
there  is  no  name  to  the  street,  and  where, 
if  the  names  are  written  up,  they  are  in  all 
kinds  of  different  forms  and  lettering  ;  no 
rule  is  followed.  What  we  ought  to  see 
in  the  amended  Act  is  some  such  clause 
as  this  : — 

“The  Council  will  decide  upon  the  best  and 
most  convenient  form  of  lettering  for  the  names 
of  streets,  and  on  the  material  and  the  manner 
of  fixing  the  names  :  and  the  local  authorities 
are  bound  to  adopt  this  general  model,  and  to 
affix  names,  designed  and  executed  on  the  same 
model,  at  the  corners  of  all  streets  in  their 
district;  and  the  local  District  Surveyor  shall  be 
considered  responsible  for  carrying  out  this 
regulation.’’ 

If  some  such  clause  as  this  were 
inserted  in  the  Act.  and  its  operation 
insisted  on,  we  should  at  last  have  all  our 
London  streets  fully  and  legibly  named 
and  labelled,  in  the  same  form  and 
lettering,  in  place  of  the  present  partial 
and  haphazard  lettering,  the  result  merely 
of  carelessness  and  want  of  system,  and 
which  is  a  discredit  to  London. 

The  suggestions  in  regard  to  open 


spaces  in  connexion  with  buildings, 
though  rather  vaguely  expressed, 
obviously  point  to  an  intention  of  en¬ 
larging  the  scope  of  these  provisions,  one 
sentence  in  fact  running — “  To  provide 
that  open  spaces  behind  houses  shall  be 
larger  than  the  present  Act  requires  ”  ; 
which  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction, 
for  the  open  space  provision  is  small 
enough  at  present.  There  is  a  wanr  of 
logical  clearness  and  decision  in  some 
of  these  paragraphs  ;  e.g. : — 

“  To  require  the  space  at  the  rear  of  all  buddings 
used  solely  for  dwelling  purposes,  in  streets  laid 
out  before  the  commencement  of  the  Act  of  1894, 
to  be  provided  at  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
pavement.” 

This  is  just  what  the  existing  Act  pro¬ 
vides  (section  40)  ;  the  only  real  difference 
being  that  section  40  restricts  the  require¬ 
ment  to  domestic  buildings  erected  since 
the  Act  of  1894,  while  it  is  now  proposed 
to  make  the  provision  retrospective,  and 
apply  it  to  buildings  erected  at  any  time 
before  the  1894  Act.  It  would  surely 
have  been  simpler  and  more  sensible  to 
state  it  that  way,  instead  of  bringing  in 
what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  new  pro¬ 
posal.  Among  other  proposals  are  those 
for  making  a  minimum  provision  for 
ventilation  to  an  enclosed  court ;  to  omit 
from  section  45  the  second  paragraph 
(allowing  a  court  of  which  the  greater 
dimension  is  not  more  than  twice  the 
lesser  one,  if  equivalent  in  area  to  the 
required  space)  ;  and  to  apply  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  same  section  to  any 
habitable  room,  whether  above  or  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  story.  This  is  in 
the  direction  of  common  sense  ;  why  the 
existing  paragraph  was  not  to  apply  to 
windows  in  ground  floor  and  basement 
is  one  of  the  numerous  little  puzzles  of 
the  existing  Act ;  one  presumes  there  was 
some  motive  in  the  mind  of  the  framer  of 
the  existing  paragraph  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  it  could  have  been. 

The  proposals  for  providing  against 
danger  from  fire  may  seem  rather 
numerous  and  drastic,  and  we  understand 
that  the  report  of  them  has  already 
raised  alarm  in  the  minds  of  property- 
owners  and  intending  building-owners, 
but  we  do  not  see .  that  there  is 
anything  more  than  reasonable  in  them, 
considering  the  terrible  examples  we  have 
had  of  the  danger  from  inadequate  con¬ 
struction  and  insufficient  means  of  exit 
in  city  fires.  The  greater  proportion 
of  them  deal  with  the  provision  of 
means  of  escape,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
important  provisions  in  regard  to  struc¬ 
ture.  Floors  of  wooden  joists  with  con¬ 
crete  pugging  are  now  to  be  recognised 
as  fire-resisting,  which  is  a  concession, 
though  a  perfectly  right  one  ;  an  excep¬ 
tion  being  made  in  regard  to  floors  over 
any  room  in  which  a  furnace  is  fixed.  The 
lesson  from  the  Whitechapel  fire  has  evi¬ 
dently  led  to  a  provision  that  windows  of 
warehouses  w'ithin  30  ft.  of  openings  of 
other  premises  (should  not  this  be 
“  of  premises  opposite  ”  ?)  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  a  prescribed  manner  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fire.  Another  provision 
that  we  are  very  glad  to  see  proposed 
is  that  “  boarding  and  panelling  shall  be 
so  fixed  as  not  to  allow  of  any  space 
between  it  and  the  wall,”  and  such  work 
is  to  come  under  section  145  of  the  present 
Act,  viz.  :  work  of  which  notice  is  to  be 
given  to  the  District  Surveyor.  Though 
this  comes  under  the  head  of  provisions 
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against  fire,  in  reality  it  is  a  salutsl 
provision  for  other  reasons.  We  hil 
always  been  of  opinion  that  hollow  spai 
that  no  one  can  get  at  are  most  undei 
able  in  any  building,  from  a  sanitary 
well  as  from  a  fire- protection  pointi 
view. 

Under  the  head  of  “  constructs 
a  general  paragraph  promising  to  prov 
for  and  regulate  the  use  of  iron  and  si 
construction  in  buildings  was  almost 
matter  of  course  ;  no  details  are  as  ; 
given.  The  proposal  to  increase 
minimum  height  of  “  habitable  ”  roci 
by  6  in.  will  no  doubt  meet  with  opp 
tion,  as  unnecessary,  but  we  entii 
approve  of  it.  In  regard  to  habitat 
rooms  over  stables  there  is  a  propi] 
to  extend  the  provision  as  to  floorsi 
rooms  over  coach-houses  and  harn 
rooms ;  this  seems  unnecessary  un 
such  rooms  communicated  with 
stable,  which  they  never  should 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  70  e  of  1 
existing  Act  provides  all  that  is  nei 
sary.  When  reviewing  the  existing  Act 
asked  why  the  wall  between  the  staini 
and  the  stable  must  be  of  brick,  wi 
concrete  would  be  just  as  effectual.  . 
the  new  proposal  there  is  the  oppo 
mistake,  and  only  concrete  is  specii 
for  both.  It  should  be  “  brickwork 
cement  or  concrete.”  Paragraphs  of  f 
kind  seem  to  be  drafted  without  suffici 
thought  as  to  facts  and  wording, 
note  that  in  regard  to  certain  pointi 
construction  (of  what  nature  is 
indicated)  there  is  to  be  a  right  of  ap] 
to  the  superintending  architect  agaj 
the  judgment  of  the  District  Surveyo:i 
very  benevolent  provision.  An  art 
tect  may  have  a  new  method  of  < 
struction  which  is  perfectly  sound,  , 
which  a  surveyor  may  condemn  mei 
because  it  is  unusual  or  against  the  lcl 
of  the  law. 

To  provide  for  horizontal  separa1 
of  properties  as  an  alternative  to  sep 
tion  by  party  walls  is  a  step  w’v 
the  increasing  use  of  solid  floors,  ami 
constant  subdivision  of  properties1 
tenements  within  the  same  gen 
exterior  structure,  renders  both  poss> 
and  desirable. 

Among  the  “  Miscellaneous  ”  provisi 
is  one  very  important  one,  which  i 
long  been  called  for  ;  to  enable  the  Cod 
to  sanction  the  cubical  contents: 
buildings  to  be  used  for  trade  or  ma 
facture,  “  or  for  any  purpose  wi 
the  Council  may  think  it  expedient 
permit,”  being  of  such  dimensions  asi 
Council  may  think  necessary.  Thei 
strictions  of  section  75  in  the  exisi 
Act  are  vexatious  at  a  time  when  bil 
ings  are  so  frequently  being  requ) 
of  a  larger  extent  for  manufacture 
storage,  and  the  safety  of  such  buildl 
really  depends  not  so  much  on  t 
limit  of  size  as  on  their  manner  of  t 
struction  ;  and  a  special  provision  i 
empower  the  Council  to  require  1 
maintenance  of  proper  arrangements) 
lessening  danger  from  fire  in  building : 
large  cubical  extent  ”  is  suggestec  l 
another  portion  of  the  Report,  w\ . 
probably  has  reference  to  the  parage 
before  named,  though  the  two  are  un 1 
different  headings  :  they  should  1  : 
been  placed  together.  And  the  p  ■ 
graph — “to  provide  that  where  an  l 
I  building  is  taken  down  or  destroyed: 
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[lore  than  half  its  cubical  extent,  the 
Imaining  portion  of  the  building  shall 
e  demolished  or  made  in  all  respects 
0  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the 
ict  ” — seems  only  another  way  of  ex- 
ressing  what  is  already  provided  for 
nder  “  Definitions  ”  in  section  5  of  the 
xisting  Act,  which  provides  that  “  any 
uilding  which  has  been  taken  down  for 
nre  than  half  of  its  cubical  extent  and 
5-erected  or  commenced  to  be  re-erected 
'holly  or  partially  on  the  same  site 
fter  the  commencement  of  this  Act  ” 
omes  thereby  under  the  definition  of  a 
new  building,”  and  is  therefore  subject 
d  all  the  provisions  affecting  new  build- 
lgs  ;  the  powers  to  deal  with  the  case 
re  sufficient  already  ;  the  new  paragraph 
superfluous.  Under  the  same  head- 
lg,  “  Miscellaneous.”  is  a  provision  “  to 
;visc  the  schedule  of  fire-resisting 
laterials.”  This  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
iry,  and  we  should  recommend  that  the 
mended  Act  should  include  the  power 
)  revise  the  schedule  from  time  to  time 
b  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  since  new 
rc-resisting  materials  are  frequently 
rought  forward. 

The  proposal  to  give  the  Council  powers 
)  introduce  the  system  of  paying  District 
urveyors  bv  salary,  if  they  wish  to  do 
>,  will  no  doubt  arouse  some  opposi- 
on,  but  in  itself  it  is  a  move  in  the 
ght  direction.  Human  nature  being 
hat  it  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
lere  should  not  be  aroused,  in  some 
ises  at  all  events,  a  disposition  on  the 
art  of  the  Surveyor  to  lie  in  wait  for 
.ults,  to  be  “  extreme  to  mark  what 
done  amiss,”  when  every  fault  that 
m  be  established  is  something  in  his 
vn  pocket ;  and  even  where  he  is  quite 
ee  from  such  a  reproach,  he  will  not 
i  thought  to  be  so  by  the  people  whom 
\  fines.  The  objection  to  salaries  is 
lat  in  most  districts  they  cannot  be 
ich  as  to  attract  the  best  class  of  men, 
the  Surveyor  is  to  be  debarred  from 
‘ivatc  practice  ;  and  there  lies  the  great 
istakc  of  the  County  Council,  which 
Ley  have  now  an  opportunity  to  correct, 
hen  the  District  Surveyorship  was  an 
ipcndage  to  private  practice,  the 
)uncil  had  some  of  the  leading  archi- 
cts  of  London  looking  after  the  con- 
ruction  of  new  buildings  ;  men  whose 
imes  and  position  had  weight  in  them- 
lves.  By  abolishing  the  system  they 
iprived  themselves  of  the  services  of 
is  class  of  architects  and  surveyors, 
leir  wisest  course  would  be  to  take 
is  opportunity  of  restoring  that  state 
things,  and  throwing  open  the  District 
irveyorships  to  men  in  private  practice. 
l  that  case  the  salary  system  could  be 
tablished  without  extravagant  cost, 
ice  a  salary  which  would  be  in- 
.fficient  in  itself  to  attract  a  man  in 
gh  position  may  very  well  be  accepted 
r  such  a  man  as  an  addition  to  his 
ivate  professional  income. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  numbers 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  to  five  ;  one 
ember  (not  a  member  of  the  Council) 

1  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  the  fifth 
i  be  chosen  by  the  other  four,  and  to  be 
Barrister  of  not  less  than  ten  years’ 
anding,  who  shall  be  chairman.  Why 
lawyer  should  be  supposed  to  be  a 
itter  chairman  of  the  Tribunal  than  an 
chitect  or  a  surveyor  we  fail  to  see. 
is  very  well  to  provide  that  a  lawyer 


should  be  a  member  of  the  Tribunal — 
his  assistance  would  no  doubt  often  be 
most  useful ;  but  why  make  him  ex 
officio  chairman  ?  A  still  more  sur¬ 
prising  proposal,  and  one  that  we  cannot 
understand  in  the  least,  is  that  no  “archi¬ 
tect  or  surveyor  practising  in  London 
shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Tribunal.”  Has  there  been  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  regard  to  the  action  or  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Tribunal  hitherto  to  give 
any  colour  or  excuse  for  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  ?  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  pre¬ 
posterous  one.  Who  is  likely  to  be  so 
well  able  to  understand  the  points  or  the 
special  difficulties  of  a  case  in  London 
building,  an  architect  or  surveyor 
familiar  with  work  in  London,  or  a 
provincial  man  who  is  familiar  with 
work  under  local  conditions  only  ?  Or 
is  it  intended  that  architects  and  sur¬ 
veyors  are  not  to  be  members  of  the 
Tribunal  at  all  ?  The  proposal  appears 
to  us  not  only  to  be  absurd  and  uncalled 
for,  but  to  imply  a  kind  of  insult  to  the 
whole  profession  in  London,  as  if  there 
were  no  men  among  them  who  could  be 
trusted  to  act  with  impartiality.  We 
shall  be  surprised  if  such  a  proposal  is 
sanctioned. 


NOTES. 


Thc  This  subject  was  brought 
Channel  Tunnel,  forward  for  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  few  nights  ago, 
when  Sir  John  Jackson  and  other  speakers 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel.  None  of 
these  gentlemen  appeared  to  anticipate 
any  serious  difficulty  in  the  execution  of 
the  work,  but  this  is  a  view  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
precise  condition  of  the  strata  for  the 
entire  length  of  the  proposed  route, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  already  ascertained  seem  to 
point  to  the  possibility  of  a  serious  fault 
in  the  stratum  of  clay  upon  which  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  project  largely  depends, 
and  the  great  depth  of  the  workings 
would  render  impracticable  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  compressed  air  for  the  exclusion 
of  water  in  the  case  of  any  fault  being 
discovered  in  mid-channel.  Moreover, 
the  ventilation  of  a  tunnel  more  than 
20  miles  in  length  would  constitute  a 
most  serious  and  difficult  problem,  for 
which  a  satisfactory  solution  could 
scarcely  be  found  without  involving 
the  establishment  of  two  or  more  island 
ventilating  shafts  in  the  open  sea. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
“  Note  ”  the  disadvantages  of  long 
tunnels  from  the  hygienic  standpoint, 
and  experience  of  subways  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  does  not  encourage  confidence 
in  tunnel  engineers  as  experts  in  the 
practice  of  ventilation. 

Two  papers  on  this  im- 
Coast  Erosion,  portant  subject,  read  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers  last  week,  were  further  discussed 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  first  paper  is 
mainly  directed  to  the  question  of  con¬ 
stituting  a  single  authority  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dealing  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  with  the  entire  coast-line  of 
England  and  Wales.  We  entirely  approve 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  author,  | 


and  feel  sure  that  the  evils  arising  out 
of  inaction  in  some  places  and  ill-advised 
action  in  others  can  only  be  combated 
by  properly  organised  efforts  instituted 
with  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
all  places  on  the  seaboard.  Our  own 
sporadic  methods  and  the  general  in¬ 
difference  of  our  Government  stand  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  businesslike  manner 
in  which  coast  protection  is  conducted 
and  regarded  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  mention 
the  curious  differences  existing  between 
theory  and  practice  in  England  and 
Belgium.  In  this  country  the  Govern¬ 
ment  claims  absolute  authority  over  the 
foreshores,  but  does  nothing  for  their 
protection,  except  in  a  few  special 
cases.  On  the ’'  other  hand,  the  Belgian 
Government,  although  accepting  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  whatever,  devotes  large  sums 
of  money  to,  and  takes  great  practical 
interest  in,  defensive  works.  The  second 
paper,  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Matthews,  is  of 
more  limited  interest,  being  devoted 
principally  to  the  effects  of  erosion  on 
the  coast  between  Bridlington  and  Spurn 
Head.  Still,  it  has  the  effect  of  showing 
the  enormous  proportions  of  the  work,  and 
the  difficult  character  of  the  problems, 
that  would  be  involved  in  a  scheme  for 
safeguarding  the  entire  coast-line.  For 
instance,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  protection  of  the  whole  Holderness 
coast  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
about  1,250,000^.,  while  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  land  saved  during 
thirty-three  years  would  not  be  more  than 
34,000£.  These  figures  make  clear  the 
fact  that  owners  of  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  sea  cannot  be  expected 
to  bear  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
cost  if  exceptionally  heavy  outlay  should 
become  necessary.  No  doubt  the  case 
cited  is  exceptional,  and  the  estimate 
may  be  unduly  high,  but  it  serves  to 
suggest  that  protective  works  ought  to 
be  treated  primarily  from  the  national 
standpoint. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
irrigationWorks.of  Ministers  last  month  it 

was  decided  to  recommend 
the  Khedive  to  authorise  the  raising 
of  the  Assouan  Dam,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  barrage — similar  in  design  to 
that  of  Assiout-— near  Esneh,  a  town  of 
some  15,000  inhabitants  between 
Assouan  and  Assiout.  Both  of  these 
undertakings  are  included  in  the  new 
irrigation  programme  which  was  fully 
discussed  in  our  columns  two  or  three 
months  ago.  While  referring  to  this 
subject,  we  may  mention  that  by  a 
Khedival  decree  Sir  William  Garstin 
has  been  promoted  from  the  position 
of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  that 
of  Adviser  to  the  Khedive  in  Affairs 
Relating  to  Public  Works,  with  a  status 
equal  to  that  of  the  Financial  and  Judicial 
Advisers.  Knowing  the  thoroughly  con¬ 
scientious  and  able  manner  in  which 
Sir  William  has  laboured  for  years  past 
in  the  endeavour  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  complete  engineering  control  of  the 
Nile,  we  heartily  congratulate  him  upon 
the  recent  official  recognition  of  his 
invaluable  services.  He  has  a  special 
claim  to  the  thanks  of  our  readers 
because  of  the  sympathetic  interest  he 
has  always  displayed  in  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  for  the  measures 
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he  has  invariably  authorised,  when  within 
his  power,  for  their  preservation  and 
repair. 

Sub-Contractors  The  case  of  Evans  V.  Cook 
and  decided  by  the  Court  of 

Compensation.  App(,al  Qn  the  10th  inst,., 

merely  determines  an  important  point  of 
practice.  The  respondents  were  builders 
who  were  constructing  a  workhouse 
infirmary,  and  had  employed  sub-con¬ 
tractors  to  do  the  plastering.  One  of 
the  sub-contractor’s  men  sustained  an 
injury,  and  the  respondents,  by  agreement, 
had  paid  him  weekly  compensation. 
The  respondents  then,  under  section  4 
of  the  Act,  claimed  an  indemnity  from 
the  sub-contractors,  who  brought  their 
insurers  in  as  third  parties  to  the  action 
in  the  High  Court.  It  was  contended 
that  the  respondents  had  no  right  to 
bring  an  action  for  indemnity  in  the 
High  Court,  but  could  only  proceed  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  by 
arbitration.  The  Court  held  that  the 
provisions  as  to  arbitration  contained 
in  the  Act  apply  only  where  there  is  a 
question  as  between  the  workman  and 
the  employers  or  undertakers  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  compensation,  but  that 
they  have  no  application  where,  as  in  this 
case,  that  question  has  been  settled 
by  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  Pattison  v. 
Compensation.  White  &  Co.,  decided  by 

the  Court  of  Appeal  m 
August,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “  on,  in,  or  about  ” 
in  connexion  with  an  “  engineering 
work.”  The  employers  were  contractors 
constructing  a  light  railway  for  the 
Corporation  of  Darlington.  The  claim 
made  upon  them  was  in  respect  of  the 
death  of  a  carter  who  was  engaged  in 
bringing  sand  to  the  works  from  a  pit 
distant  3|  miles  from  there.  This  man 
was  killed  by  accident  at  a  spot  2£ 
miles  from  the  works.  On  his  behalf 
it  was  contended  that  in  connexion 
with  the  first  half  of  the  definition  of 
“  engineering  work,”  that  is  to  say, 
“  any  work  of  construction,  alteration, 
or  repair  of  a  railroad,  harbour,  dock, 
canal,  or  sewer,”  the  words  denoted 
the  labour  bestowed,  and  not  the  works 
themselves,  and  that  the  idea  of  “  physi¬ 
cal  contiguity  ”  to  the  works  had 
no  application.  This  contention  was 
negatived  on  the  authority  of  the  cases, 
Chambers  v.  Whitehaven  Harbour 
Commissioners  (1899,  2  Q.  B.,  132) 
and  Atkinson  v.  Lumb  (1903, 1  K.  B.,  860). 
In  this  last  case  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  man  was  injured  when  working 
some  500  yards  from  the  works — the 
construction  of  a  reservoir  in  which 
machinery  had  to  be  employed — and 
he  was  held  to  be  within  the  physical 
area  and  entitled  to  compensation.  The 
Departmental  Committee  have  advocated 
the  abolition  of  this  idea  of  physical 
contiguity  as  attached  to  compensation 
in  the  employment  and  the  above  cases 
well  illustrate  the  necessity  for  reform. 
At  what  particular  point  between  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  denoted  in  Atkinson  -y. 
Lumb  and  the  2£  miles  in  the  case  under 
consideration  does  the  workman  pass 
from  the  protection  of  the  Act  ?  It 
is  obviously  inequitable  that  he  should 
do  so  at  all  if  his  employment  remains 
the  same. 


Elementary  A  P''PEE  OH  “  The  New 
and  secondary  Education  Code  and  the 
School.  Report  of  the  Mosely  Com¬ 
mission  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Osborne 
Smith  before  the  Sanitary  Institute  last 
week,  and  is  in  the  main  a  critical  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Board  of  Education’s 
rules  for  the  planning  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Mr.  Smith  thinks 
that  “in  most  cases  ”  it  is  “  quite 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  health  and  supervision  ” 
that  the  closets  of  elementary  schools 
should  be,  as  the  rules  require,  “  at  a  short 
distance  and  completely  disconnected 
from  the  school.”  We  should  say  that 
“  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  ”  the 
rule  errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe  side,  and 
that  it  is  not  wise  in  most  cases  to  place 
within  the  school  groups  of  water- 
closets  and  urinals  for  the  use  of  young 
and  irresponsible  children.  We  have 
greater  sympathy  with  Mr.  Smith’s 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  sunshine 
in  class-rooms,  but,  as  to  the  relation  of 
this  to  the  central  hall  type  of  plan,  we 
may  note  in  passing  that,  if  the  axis 
of  the  central  hall  is  placed  due  north  and 
south,  or  approximately  so,  the  class¬ 
rooms  at  the  sides  will  not  be  entirely  sun¬ 
less.  Other  critical  remarks  refer  to 
floor  space,  ventilation,  the  spacing  of 
hat-and-coat  hooks,  single  and  other 
desks,  and  to  various  details  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Very  little  is  said  about  the 
discoveries  of  the  Mosely  Educational 
Commission  in  America,  but  the  paper 
as  a  whole  is  a  sane  and  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  an  important  and 
interesting  subject.  It  would  have  been 
still  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  longer. 


In  a  letter  in  the  Times 
Proef8stVone.OU  of  the  15th  inst.,  Mr. 

Thackeray  Turner,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  draws  attention  to  the 
decay  of  the  stonework  of  many  of  our 
ancient  buildings,  and  concludes  (we 
think  rightly)  that  more  damage  is  done 
by  the  corrosive  gases  and  vapours 
evolved  from  burning  coal  than  by  rains, 
winds,  and  frosts  acting  in  the  absence  of 
coal  smoke.  To  arrest  this  decay  Mr. 
Turner  and  his  committee  advocate  the 
use  of  lime-wash,  the  lime-wash  to  be 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  face  of  the 
stone.  For  reasons  which  are  obvious  to 
all  who  have  any  chemical  knowledge, 
lime-wash  is  very  inferior  to  baryta-wash 
as  a  preservative  for  calcareous  stones, 
and  we  think  the  process  adopted  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Church  for  preserving 
decayed  stonework  in  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  much  preferable 
to  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Turner.  This 
process  consists  in  first  cleansing  the 
surface  of  the  stone  with  the  aid  of  an 
air-blast,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  pneu¬ 
matic  diffuser,  injecting  a  saturated 
solution  of  barium  hydrate  into  the  pores 
of  the  stone.  The  injection  is  repeated 
several  times.  By  the  use  of  barium 
hydrate  instead  of  calcium  hydrate  (lime- 
wash),  sulphate  of  barium  instead  of 
sulphate  of  lime  is  eventually  formed  in 
the  pores  of  the  stone  for  a  distance  of 
several  inches  from  the  surface.  Since 
sulphate  of  bariujn  is  practically  insoluble 
in  rain  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  whereas 
sulphate  of  lime  is  distinctly  soluble,  the 
I  advantage  of  using  baryta-wash  instead 
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of  lime-wash  is  evident.  Calciil 
sulphate  has,  moreover,  a  greater  tender 
to  cause  exfoliation  of  the  stone.  Thd 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  c 
careous  stones  will  find  much  valuai 
information  in  the  reports  of  Profes; 
Church  on  the  treatment  of  the  decay  j 
stonework  in  the  Chapter  House,  We 
minster  Abbey,  to  the  First  Commissio: 
of  H.M.’s  Works,  dated  May  28,  19 
and  November  18,  1903,  respectively. 


institution  Mr-  Alexander  Siemi 
of  Electrical  gave  his  presidential  addr 
Engineers.  ^  0pe31ing  meeting 

the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engine 
last  week.  He  began  by  discussing 
relations  between  capital,  labour,  and 
management  of  works.  He  laid  gr 
stress  on  the  ill-advised  action  of  wo 
men’s  trade  unions  in  restricting  | 
output  of  works,  and  pointed  out  that  | 
effect  of  this  action  was  generally  j 
throw  more  and  more  workmen  outq 
employment,  due  to  the  fact  that  wi¬ 
the  price  of  an  article  rises  owing  to  : 
restricted  output  then  a  number  of  c 
sumers  begin  to  do  without  it,  and  l 
demand  for  it  diminishes.  The  convo 
of  this  is  also  true,  namely,  that  when 
price  of  an  article  is  lowered  the  demn 
for  it  increases  rapidly,  so  that,  as  a  r 
more  workmen  are  employed.  Gi 
lamps  were  first  made  by  a  few  higl} 
skilled  workmen  and  sold  at  25s.  ea 
Naturally  the  demand  for  them 
small.  At  the  present  time,  when  lai 
can  be  had  for  a  shilling  each,  thousai 
of  skilled  workmen  are  employed < 
making  them,  and  tens  of  thousands 
unskilled  workmen  are  employed 
tending  the  machinery,  packing 
lamps,  etc.  Mr.  Siemens  said  that 
times  of  depression  the  only  remedy  ) 
workmen’s  representatives  would  sug; 
was  “  restricting  the  output.”  T 
could  not  see  that  lowering  the  war 
thus  lowering  the  cost  of  product 
would  increase  the  demand,  and  so 
vide  labour  for  more  workmen, 
seemed  to  us,  however,  that  Mr.  Sierr 
looked  upon  the  question  too  much  f 
the  employers’  point  of  view,  and  i 
something  could  be  said  in  favour  of: 
workmen’s  contention  that  this  stykj 
reasoning  would  lead  to  the  conclu 
“  that  everybody  would  find  empl* 
ment  if  no  wages  were  paid  at  all  \  " ' 
concluding  his  address  the  Presic 
made  a  strong  plea  in  favour  of  I 
universal  adoption  of  the  met> 
system.  He  pointed  out  that  the  tea- 
in  electrical  measurements  which 
contributed  most  to  the  rapid  rise  ot 
industry  was  that  all  countries  ado;i 
the  same  units  of  measurement.  S 
prominent  engineers  profess  to  have  t 
to  work  with  metrical  units,  and  to  1 
found  that  they  could  not  work  as  quiil 
and  easily  with  them  as  with  their  aci  i 
tomed  units.  In  his  opinion,  their  :| 
elusion  on  this  particular  matter  is  al; ; 
as  trustworthy  as  that  of  the  man  ill 
tries  to  skate,  and,  after  his  first  atteifjl 
says  that  he  has  proved  that  you  caih 
skate  faster  than  you  can  walk. 


King’s  Ferry  An  interesting  examplfl 
Bridge.  modern  bridge  construe* 

Sheppey.  foun(J  £he  ,  r 


highway  and  railway  bridge  over  i)s 
Swale  at  King’s  Ferry,  between  the  '!? 
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!  Sheppey  and  the  mainland  of^Kent. 
lis  structure  is  of  the  Scherzer  rolling- 
it  type,  and  the  only  other  bridge  of  the 
pd  in  this  country  is  one  at  Barking, 
ii Essex.  The  bascule,  providing  for 
e  passage  of  vessels  with  fixed  masts, 
is  an  enlarged  end  of  curved  form 
lich,  when  the  span  is  being  opened, 
rotated  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
th  a  track  forming  a  kind  of  rolling 
lge.  This  type  of  construction  has 
en  very  largely  employed  in  the  United 
ites,  and  its  simplicity  is  certainly 
great  recommendation. 

Tho  Mystery  still  surrounds  the 
Bwcjwt^°on-r’  fete  of  the  Plummer  Tower 
Tyne-  on  the  wall  of  Newcastle. 
August  last  we  drew  attention  to  the 
eatened  destruction  of  this  ancient 
id  marie,  and  to  the  strange  reticence 
played  by  its  owners  as  to  the  actual 
te  of  negotiations  then  believed  to  be 
iding  with  regard  to  its  disposal, 
now  appears  from  a  report  of  the  Town 
provement  Committee  that  a  serious 
iposal  is  before  the  City  Council 
purchase  and  remove  the  tower  for  the 
•pose  of  widening  Croft-street.  By 
means  let  the  authorities  buy  this 
Doric  relic  with  a  view  to  its  preserva- 
n,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
ke  away  with  it  for  a  comparatively 
important  street  improvement  that 
ild  easily  be  effected  by  some  alterna- 
i  means. 

The  new  entrance  gates  and 
Arcade00  railings,  bearing  the  heraldi- 

cal  coronet,  crest,  and  motto 
the  house  of  Cavendish,  which  have 
t  been  erected  at  the  ends  of  Bur- 
*ton  Arcade,  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 

1  &  Smith,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Stafford- 
re,  and  replace  the  old  and  more 
nbrous  iron-work.  The  arcade,  built 
er  Samuel  Ware’s  designs,  was  opened 
March  20, 1819,  having  been  erected  by 
rd  George  Cavendish  (Earl  of  Burling- 
l)  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  land 
serve  as  a  screen  between  Burlington 
use  and  its  gardens  and  the  houses  in 
l  Bond-street.  Lord  George  wanted  to 
Id  a  similar  screen  along  the  east  side 
bis  property  in  that  part  of  Piccadilly, 

\  the  tenants  of  the  Albany  success- 
y  resisted  the  project.  Since  the 
nolition  of  the  elder  Sydney  Smirke’s 
)w)  Exeter  Change  leading  out  of 
iUington-street  into  Catherine-street, 
and,  for  the  building  in  1862  of  the 
and  Music  Hall,  and  of  W.  Young’s 
wther  Arcade  for  Messrs.  Coutts  & 
’s  new  bank,  the  arcade  which 
sh  and  Repton  built  in  1816-19  along 
i  west  side  of  the  Haymarket  Opera 
use,  the  Burlington  Arcade,  and  its 
ent  neighbour  in  Old  Bond-street 
lain  as  the  only  covered  passages  with 
»ps,  being  thoroughfares,  after  their 
d  in  London;  the  two  in  Ludgate-hill 
/e  no  features  of  an  architectural 
iracter. 


The  A  considerable  number  of 
Jw  Engiiaii  the  works  exhibited  at  the 
C  ub‘  New  English  Art  Club  sug- 
t  the  idea  that  the  gallery  is  the 
uge  of  the  pavement  artist.  There 
nardly  a  work  in  the  gallery  which  we 
mid  call  really  a  picture  in  the  full 
ise  of  the  word.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher’s 
!l  Garden  Walk  ”  (50)  is  an  exception, 
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though  it  is  hardly  one  of  his  best  works. 
Powerful  sketches  there  are,  like  Mr. 
Rich’s  “  In  Danny  Park  ”  (20)  and 
“  Near  Hurstpierpoint  ”  (34)  ;  Pro¬ 

fessor  Fred  Brown’s  “A  Valley”  (102) 
and  “The  Edge  of  the  Park”  (112), 
and  some  others.  There  is  a  large 
study  for  a  portrait  by  Mr.  Furse,  which 
is  of  interest  in  every  sense  ;  and  two  or 
three  hasty  studies  for  pictures  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  which  of  course  are  also  of 
interest ;  but  are  such  rough  studies,  for 
the  artist’s  own  use,  things  for  exhi¬ 
bition  ?  There  are  qualities  in  Mr. 
Wilson  Steer’s  “  Twilight  ”  (54),  but 
in  his  “  Storm  ”  (58)  we  are  again 
reminded  of  the  pavement  artist.  Mr. 
Roger  Fry  treats  architectural  subjects 
well  on  a  small  scale,  and  his  “  Christ 
Church  Library  ”  (6)  shows  the  texture  of 
stone  work,  in  contrast  with  an  archi¬ 
tectural  subject  next  to  it  (7)  where  there 
is  no  texture  at  all,  and  the  bridge  might 
be  made  of  mud.  Texture  seems  to 
go  for  nothing  with  some  even  of  the  best 
exhibitors  here ;  Mr.  W.  Rothenstein’s 
“Deserted  Quarry”  (62),  for  instance, 
is  a  powerful  composition,  but  the  quarry 
might  be  cut  out  in  cheese,  for  any 
special  idea  of  surface  that  we  get.  As 
to  some  of  the  things  exhibited — formless 
dabs  of  colour  which  we  are  asked  to 
accept  as  architectural  subjects  ;  heads 
and  half  -  lengths  of  personages  ap¬ 
parently  selected  for  their  repulsive 
appearance,  or  made  repulsive  by  the 
way  they  are  treated,  we  do  not  care  to 
particularise  :  but  it  is  melancholy  to  see 
such  things  put  forth  as  “  art,”  and 
supported,  as  they  are  in  some  of  the 
daily  papers,  by  people  who  call  them¬ 
selves  “  art  critics.” 


Drawings  by  Aibter  the  biew  English  Art 
Mr.  Harry  Club,  it  is  refreshing  to  look 
at  a  set  of  water-colours, 
like  the  “  English  Towns  and  Swiss 
Mountains  ”  of  Mr.  Harry  Goodwin 
(Messrs.  Dickinson’s  Gallery),  which  are 
really  beautiful  and  delicate  art  work,  and 
are  finished.  All  are  good  ;  among  those 
we  may  specially  mention  are  “  A  Pool 
under  Monte  Rosa  ”  (30)  ;  “  An  Alpine 
Footpath  ”  (38)  ;  “  The  Calm  before  the 
Storm,  Lake  of  Geneva  ”  (41) ;  “  Morning 
on  the  Old  Bridge  Lucerne  ”  (57)  ;  and 
“  The  Old  Church,  Maidstone  ”  (17). 
We  may  add  that  where  Mr.  Goodwin 
introduces  architecture  in  his  composi¬ 
tion  it  is  always  well  and  conscientiously 
treated. 

- »♦  . - 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER¬ 
COLOURS. 

The  first  drawing  numbered  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  is  an 
architectural  one  of  the  most  delicate  beauty 
and  finish  ;  that  of  “  The  Great  Church,  Dor¬ 
drecht  ”  by  Mr.  Reginald  Barratt.  There  are 
few  artists  of  the  day  who  paint  architecture 
like  this,  combining  accuracy  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship  with  a  feeling  for  colour  and  artistic  effect  : 
this  is  a  real  picture,  which  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  perfectly  satisfactory  representation 
of  architectural  detail  and  material.  Mr. 
Barratt’s  other  drawings  are  all  good,  but 
none  equal  to  this,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  little  oversight  in  the  view  of  the  angle  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  (135  :  “  A  Summer  Evening, 
Venice  ”),  for  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
piers  of  the  two  front  arcades,  on  the  side 
furthest  from  the  spectator,  could  from  any 
standpoint  be  all  hidden  behind  the  nearer 
ones  on  the  return  side,  and  the  impression  is 
produced  that  the  arcades  towards  the  front  are 
missing.  If  the  point  of  view  has  been  specially 
selected  so  as  to  give  a  clear  vista  through 
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the  arcades  in  this  way,  it  is  not  the  best  for 
the  effect  of  the  building,  which  looks  as  if  it 
wanted  solidity.  Architectural  drawing  which 
is  simply  architectural  and  not  pictorial  is 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Rooke’s  large  interior  “  The 
Choir  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral  ”  (57) ;  irreproach¬ 
able  in  drawing  and  perspective,  but  totally 
wanting  in  sentiment  and,  we  must  say,  deficient 
in  texture  and  in  the  expression  of  different 
planes  of  distance,  the  masonry  of  the  near 
piers  not  appearing  to  stand  out  in  any  way 
from  that  of  the  aisle  wall  in  the  rear.  This 
is  architectural  drawing,  but  it  is  not  a  picture, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  In  Mr.  R.  W. 
Allan’s  “  Amiens  Cathedral  ”  (43)  we  have 
the  other  extreme,  in  which  the  building  is  used 
for  pictorial  effect  alone  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  indicate  detail,  the  architecture 
being  only  shown  in  a  collection  of  dabs  with 
a  wet  brush.  Here,  of  course,  the  artist  was 
only  aiming  at  general  pictorial  effect  and  not 
professing  to  paint  architecture  ;  but  we  think 
that  architecture,  if  used  as  part  of  the  material 
of  a  picture,  demands  a  rather  more  decisive 
treatment  than  that. 

IIow  different  this  is  with  Mr.  Albert  Good¬ 
win’s  pictures  of  cities,  which,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  are  somewhat  too  dream¬ 
like  in  their  delicacy  of  tint,  but  in  which  the 
buildings,  though  subservient  to  a  general 
effect,  are  treated  with  most  conscientious 
care,  the  smaller  details  being  even,  if  we 
mistake  not,  lined  in  with  a  pen,  before  or  after 
the  brush-work.  “  Winchester  ”  (37),  with  a 
rainbow  resting  on  the  cathedral,  is  an  exquisite 
example  of  this  class  of  the  artist’s  work.  In 
a  more  romantic  vein  is  his  fine  “Sea  Dirge  ” 
(80),  a  red  sunset,  a  lonely  shore,  and  wrecks, 
eonbining  to  make  a  gloomy  poem  which 
is  very  impressive.  “  Venice,  from  the  Hebrew 
Cemetery”  (15),  is  another  work  of  the  same 
poetic  cast ;  Venice  is  only  dimly  discerned 
in  outline  through  mist  and  cloud',  seen  from 
a  foreground — 

“By  Lido’s  wet  accursed  graves," 
and  with  a  very  fine  and  effective  treatment 
of  a  stormy  sky. 

A  feature  in  the  exhibition  is  the  collection 
at  one  end  of  the  room  of  four  or  five  drawings, 
two  of  them  large  ones,  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Melville,  who,  whatever  one  may  think  of  his 
method,  was  an  artist  of  real  genius,  and  a 
great  loss  to  the  Society.  He  carried  the 
system  of  painting  by  dots  and  dabs  of  colour 
too  far,  so  that  form  is  almost  sacrificed  for 
colour  and  effect ;  but  he  unquestionably 
achieved  great  brilliancy  and  brightness  by  this 
method  of  handling,  and  his  drawing  “The  Green 
Minaret”  (211),  whether  we  are  to  regard  it 
as  finished  or  not,  is  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  gallery.  Among  the  more  recent 
members  Mr.  Walter  West  more  than  keeps 
up  the  promise  of  his  earlier  appearances  ; 
“The  Quakeress”  (150)  presents  a  lady  in  the 
costume  of  her  sect,  her  long  grey  funnel-like 
bonnet  on  her  knee,  and  with  a  head  which  is 
perfectly  beautiful  for  finish  of  execution  and 
refined  character ;  the  pencil  study  for  the 
figure  (202)  is  perhaps  even  more  charming. 
The  fine  colour  in  the  interior  entitled  “  A 
Silken  Cord  ”  (27)  also  attracts  one,  though 
the  figures  are  less  interesting.  As  Mr.  West 
likes  to  paint  the  costumes  and  surroundings 
of  that  period,  he  is  a  painter  who  might  do 
something  for  the  illustration  of  Jane  Austen’s 
scenes,  so  strangely  neglected  by  artists. 
Figure  pictures  are  generally  less  numerous 
than  landscapes  at  the  Society’s  exhibitions 
but  we  should  mention  “  The  Watchers  ”  (17G)’ 
a  very  charming  and  suggestive  composition  by 
Mr.  Arming  Bell,  which  we  like  better  than 
his  larger  work  “  The  Garden  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  ”  (164),  very  much  spoiled  in  a  decora” 
tive  sense  by  the  ugly  trellis  in  the  foreground  ; 
since  this  is  a  purely  ideal  work,  surely  some¬ 
thing  more  pleasing  might  have  been  invented 
as  a  foreground  object.  Miss  Rose  Barton’s 
portrait  of  a  child  seated  by  a  pond  (293)  is 
excellent,  and  still  better  her  terrace  and 
infantine  children  under  the  title  “  Grab  ” 
(63) ;  she  is  always  characteristic  in  her  treat¬ 
ment  of  children.  Mr.  Rackham’s  grotesque 
bogie  pictures  are  undoubtedly  very  clever, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  things  to* 
include  in  a  high-class  exhibition.  A  very 
realistic  study  of  a  lobster  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Alexander  (239) ;  it  is  worth  something 
to  see  the  thing  so  well  done,  though  it  is  only 
what  the  Royal  Academy  would  class  among 
“mere  transcripts  of  the  objects  of  natural 
history,”  and  therefore  inadmissible. 

Among  landscapes  not  already  mentioned 
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are  two  by  Mr.  Eyre  Walker  of  the  cliffs  above 
Farringforcl  (29  and  141)  remarkable  not  only 
for  their  fine  broad  style,  but  for  their  great 
truthfulness  to  the  scene,  especially  No.  29. 

“  Mallerstang  Edge  ”  (129)  is  another  by  the 
same  artist,  who  also,  in  “  Ox-eye  Daisies — 
Early  Morning  ”  (125)  gives  us  a  flat  com¬ 
position  and  a  crowd  of  wild  flowers,  as  well 
painted  as  his  hill  scenes.  Mr.  Colin  B.  Philip’s 
“  The  Wild  West  Wind  ”  (49)  is  a  grand  hill 
landscape  in  his  best  style.  There  are  too 
many  interesting  landscapes  even  to  mention 
all  ;  among  Mr.  Robert  Little’s  various  draw¬ 
ings,  all  fine,  that  of  “  Crichtoun  ”  (93)  is 
grand  in  composition,  and  impressive  in  spite 
of  its  small  scale.  Mr.  Thorne-Waite’s  “  The 
South  Downs”  (30),  with  their  rolling  surfaces 
fainter  and  fainter  in  succeeding  planes  of 
distance,  is  a  true  representation  of  a  landscape 
that,  whether  in  reality  or  in  painting,  seems 
never  to  tire.  Mr.  Callow,  whose  architectural 
subjects  have  for  many  years,  we  confess,  left  us 
unimpressed  by  their  conventional  style,  arrests 
attention  by  exhibiting  two  of  his  early  landscape 
sketches,  of  which  “  Distant  view  of  Bamboro’ 
Castle — sketched  from  nature  1843  ”  (84)  is 
exceedingly  fine,  and  far  more  interesting 
than  his  present  drawings  of  old  street  scenes. 
Mr.  Callow  should  exhibit  some  more  of  these 
early  sketches.  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  who  generally 
paints  boys  bathing,  on  this  occasion  sends 
various  clever  sketches  of  shipping  ;  Miss 
Mildred  Butler  has  a  splendid  study  of  “  Peren¬ 
nial  Poppies  ”  (301)  flashing  red  against  a 
background  of  dark  foliage  ;  also  should  we 
praise  her  “  Gay  Garden  ”  (192)  and  her 
“Ramblers”  (126),  an  admirable  study  of 
peacocks  wandering  in  the  fields,  where  they 
look  curiously  out  of  place  ;  one  always  somehow 
associates  peacocks  with  a  formal  garden  and 
a  balustrade.  Among  works  with  a  particular 
and  specialised  kind  of  interest,  we  may  note 
how  decidedly  Mr.  Cameron’s  “  Autumn  on  the 
Tay  ”  (77)  is  an  etcher’s  landscape,  a  com¬ 
position  which  would  come  out  better  in 
etching  and  is  hardly  satisfactory  as  a  water¬ 
colour  ;  and  how  distinctly  Mr.  Louis  Davis’s 
“  October  Showers  ”  (97)  is  a  stained  glass 
artist’s  landscape,  which  \  would  work  out 
admirably  in  that  form,  though  effective  and 
poetic  also  as  a  water-colour  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Rackham  shows,  in  his  peculiarly  delicate 
little  picture  “  Sussex  Farmstead  ”  (226),  a 
little  gem  of  a  drawing,  that  be  can  do  some¬ 
thing  better  than  bogie-pictures  ;  we  should 
like  to  see  more  of  this  kind  of  work  from  him, 
instead  of  the  jokes  to  which  he  has  hitherto 
confined  himself,  and  which  are  hardly  worth 
the  talent  bestowed  on  them. 

- — - 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  article 
on  “The  Palace  of  Knossos,”  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  and  accompanied  by  a  pretty  large 
reproduction  of  the  plan  of  the  later  Palace 
as  excavated,  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Fyfe,  and  stated  to  be  the  most  complete  yet 
issued.  Mr.  Hogarth  remarks  on  the  great 
advantage  which  Dr.  Evans,  as  an  explorer, 
has  had  in  his  previous  knowledge  of  prehistoric 
archaeology  and  of  local  antiquities.  While 
unquestionably  the  most  important  archaeo¬ 
logical  enterprise  since  Schliemann  s,  it  lias 
been  carried  out  in  a  far  more  scientific  spirit. 
The  article  is  a  learned  and  lucid  summary  of 
the  main  conclusions  to  be  derived,  or  considered 
to  be  derivable,  from  the  study  of  the  work 
un-earthed  at  Knossos;  and  no  better  expounder 
of  the  subject  could  be  found  than  Mr.  Hogarth, 
unless  it  were  Dr.  Evans  himself.  But  while 
it  is  unquestionable  that  his  brilliant  discovery 
has  thrown  quite  a  new  light  on  early  archaeo- 
looy.  not  exactly  Greek,  but  related  to  Greek 
development,  we  confess  that  we  are  disposed 
to  take  cum  grano  the  complete  historic  scheme 
of  earlier  and  later  periods  of  “  Minoan  art, 
as  it  is  now  called,  which  has  been  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  fragmentary  remains  of  art 
from  one  large  building.  Practical  archaeo¬ 
logists  and  explorers,  writing  on  these  subjects 
in  general  periodicals,  have  things  all  their  own 
way,  for  whatever  conclusions  they  have  come 
to  cannot  be  refuted  except  by  one  of  the  small 
handful  of  people  who  have  personally  gone  into 
the  subject  in  the  same  manner.  But  those 
who  have  more  or  less  to  take  statements  on 
trust  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  think  that, 
granting  all  the  actual  facts  to  be  correct,  too 
much  is  built  on  them  and  too  great  a  demand 
made  on  our  faith.  And  the  artistic  optimism 
of  explorers  is  so  remarkable.  As  in  Mr. 
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Hogarth’s  article,  so  in  nearly  every  archteo- 
logist’s  description,  the  words  “  beauty  ” 
and  “  beautiful  ”  dance  before  our  eyes 
incessantly.  Every  jar  that  has  a  bit  of  pattern 
on  it  is  “  beautiful,”  and  the  fragments  of 
painting  and  sculpture  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
rivalled  the  work  of  the  great  period  of  Greek 
art.  Now,  we  paid  most  careful  attention  to 
the  Knossos  exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
some  little  time  ago,  but  we  saw  little  that  was 
beautiful,  though  much  that  was  interesting  ; 
as  to  the  wasp-waisted  figures  with  (apparently) 
metal  rings  round  them,  they  are  simply 
hideous.  The  historical  interest  of  such  a  find 
is  surely  enough,  without  trying  to  persuade 
us,  against  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  that  a 
great  art  period  has  been  un-earthed.  The 
same  number  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Fry  on  “  French  Painting  in  the  Middle  Ages,” 
really  an  article  on,  or  suggested  by,  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  French  “  Primitifs  ”  at  Paris. 
Mr.  Fry  is  very  well  up  in  his  subject,  and  has 
many  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  art- 
history  of  the  period  ;  but  one  almost  requires 
a  series  of  engravings  or  photographs  of  the 
works  to  follow  the  writer.  The  article  will 
be  interesting  chiefly  to  those  who  visited  the 
“  Primitifs  ”  exhibition.  There  is  a  suggestion, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
mediaeval  symbolical  painting  and  modern 
realistic  art  which  is  rather  startling  : 

“  We  are  now  so  familiar  with  the  view  that  painting 
must  follow  the  laws  of  natural  appearance  that  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  realise  how  little  in  the  year  1400  that 
necessity  was  apparent,  how  contradictory  even  it  may 
have  appeared  to  the  essential  aims  of  pictorial  expression. 
Let  us  take  two  examples  of  the  conceptual  and  the 
phenomenal  theories  of  design.  One  is  a  diamond-shaped 
pane  of  glass  in  Chartres  Cathedral  whereon  a  hunting 
scene  is  depicted.  The  huntsmen,  on  whom  are  concen¬ 
trated  our  imaginative  sympathies,  fill  the  left-hand  angle 
of  the  diamond  and  extend  across  the  centre  of  the  pane  ; 
up  the  right-hand  lower  border  run  two  stags,  whose 
antlered  heads  fill  the  space  between  the  horses  fore-legs 
and  noses  ;  while  the  space  between  the  horses’  fore  and 
hind  legs  is  filled  with  the  pack  of  hounds.  Here  we  have 
condensed  into  the  smallest  possible  space  the  elements  of 
the  chase  that  appeal  most  to  the  imagination  ;  and  the 
appeal  is  made  by  the  sympathetic  and  keen  observation, 
the  dramatic  fitness,  of  every  line.  To  the  artist  who 
drew  it  and  the  public  which  enjoyed  it,  the  criticism 
that  these  images  do  not  bear  the  same  relations  as  they 
do  in  three-dimensional  space  would  have  appeared  im¬ 
pertinent.  Our  other  example  shall  be  a  faithful  picture 
of  a  modern  battlefield  :  a  wide  undulating  stretch  of 
country  broken  by  tufts  of  bushes  and  stones,  here  the 
almost  indistinguishable  accent  of  dark  which  tells  of  a 
soldier  half  hidden  in  the  scrub,  there  the  puff  of  dust 
which  tells  of  a  bullet  striking  the  earth.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  such  a  scene  whereby  the  artist  can 
symbolise  for  us  the  intensest  and  wildest  passions  of  the 
human  spirit.  Our  thirteenth-century  artist  might  com¬ 
plain  that  we  have  imposed  limitations  on  our  art  which, 
in  certain  circumstances,  reduce  it  to  complete  impo¬ 
tence.” 

That  is  ingenious,  but  we  think  fantastic  ; 
and  besides,  the  comparison  is  hardly  fairly 
made  between  a  mediaeval  scene  filled  (in 
however  conventional  a  manner)  with  figures 
and  animals  in  action,  and  one  in  which  hardly 
any  figures  are  to  be  seen.  Sergent  could  paint 
modern  field  of  battle  scenes  that  held  one 
breathless  with  interest ;  witness  his  “  Napoleon 
at  Marengo.” 

The  Burlington  Magazine  devotes  an  article 
to  the  subject  of  the  Sheffield  plate  in  Lady 
Wolseley’s  collection.  The  article  is  written  by 
Mr.  Spink,  who  gives  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  process,  invented 
by  G.  T.  Bolsover  in  1742,  is  carried  out  ; 
the  substance  of  the  Sheffield  plate  being 
produced  by  rolling  together  a  sheet  ot  copper 
with  a  thinner  one  of  silver.  The  technical 
description  of  the  process  in  all  its  details  is  very 
fully  given,  and  is  of  considerable  interest. 
The  illustrations  of  examples  from  the  collection 
referred  to,  though  not  all  of  equal  merit,  are 
many  of  them  most  artistic  and  beautiful  work. 
The  notes  on  Mr.  Blackbome’s  collection  of  lace 
are  continued,  the  present  article  dealing  with 
Rose  Point  lace,  of  which  some  perfectly 
fascinating  illustrations  are  given,  of  course  not 
so  architectural  in  design  as  the  example  in  the 
last  article,  reproduced  in  our  issue  of 
October  22  (page  417  ante).  In  an  article  on 
the  new'  Titian  at  the  National  Gallery,  called 
a  portrait  of  Ariosto  (a  reproduction  of  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  number),  Mr. 
Roger  Fry  shows,  we  think,  very  good  reason,  by 
reproductions  of  medallion  heads  of  Ariosto, 
to  conclude  that  if  the  picture  is  Titian’s, 
in  which  we  see  no  improbability,  the  portrait 
is  not  that  of  Ariosto.  One  rather  wishes 
it  were,  it  seems  to  accord  so  well  with 
one’s  conception  of  the  author  of  the 
“  Orlando  Furioso.”  A  writer  signing  him¬ 
self  “  P.  A.”  makes  a  curious  attempt 
to  provide  a  kind  of  rule  for  answering  the 
question  “  What  Modern  Pictures  are  worth 
Collecting?”  The  perfect  artist  is  supposed 
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to  present  five  qualities  in  equal  degree; 
Strength,  Design,  Insight,  Drawing,  and  Colon 
to  each  of  which  6  marks,  so  to  speak,  a 
allotted.  So  that  if  the  buyer  find  his  pq 
posed  purchase  is  not  up  to  6  in  any  of  thd 
qualities,  or  only  in  one,  and  is  as  low  as  2 ! 
Insight  and  1  in  Strength,  then  we  suppq 
he  will  say,  with  Browning's  “  Mr.  Sludge,  t 
Medium  ” — 

“  I’m  warned — I  let  the  trick  alone  tills  time.” 
The  misfortune  is  that  there  is  no  real  criteri 
for  either  Strength  or  Insight,  and  hardly  7 
Design  ;  it  comes  to  a  matter,  after  all,  of  p 
ception,  not  of  rule ;  and  the  perception  mi 
as  well  be  applied  at  once  to  the  picture  afi 
whole.  These  attempted  mathematical  esi 
mates  of  qualities  of  art  are  perfectly  useless  ; 
any  practical  purpose,  though  they  may  1 
amusing  in  a  speculative  sense. 

In  Technics  several  serial  articles  are  cu 
tinued.  Part  II.  of  “  The  Mechanics  of  Hea 
Electric  Traction  ”  is  largely  occupied  w- 
speed,  distance,  and  time  curves  for  varie 
accelerations,  and  explanatory  notes  relati 
to  the  diagrams.  Air.  J.  B.  C.  Ivershil 
in  Part  V.  of  “  Electro-chemical  and  Elect] 
metallurgical  Industries,”  describes  the  mamj 
in  which  the  electric  furnace  is  applied  in  1 
production  of  calcium  carbide,  carborundvl 
artificial  graphite,  glass,  and  iron  alio 
Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  in  Part  IV.  of  “  Elect 
Waves,”  directs  attention  to  various  devij 
suggested  or  employed  for  detecting  the  preses 
of  an  electric  wave,  and  for  utilising  it  t(| 
graphically.  Mr.  Ibbotson  discusses 
analysis  of  steel  alloys  and  the  determinate! 
of  minor  constituents  of  high-speed  stel 
Mr.  Edser  continues  his  simple  explanation) 
“  The  Electro-Magnetic  Theory,”  and  Mr.  r 
Fiander  Etc  hells  contributes  a  further  insi 
ment  on  the  “  Theory  of  Structural  Desigi 
devoting  attention  to  steel  pillar  design, 
suggestion  for  the  construction  of  a  diagrs 
of  working  loads  will  be  found  useful,  and  1 
enumeration  of  special  points  for  the  considc 
tion  of  the  student  is  good.  The  writer  is  ? 
wise,  however,  to  designate  the  well-kno 
radius  of  gyration  as  the  radius  of  “  equiJ 
lence.”  There  is  really  no  sense  in  depart! 
from  standard  nomenclature,  and  the  praci 
only  tends  to  confuse  students.  A  short  arti 
on  “  Colour  Photography,”  by  Mr.  Colin  i 
Bennett,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  i 
three-colour  process,  first  demonstrated  t 
1861  by  Mr.  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  briefly  descri 
a  recent  method  by  which  a  colour-photogre 
may  be  obtained  on  paper.  The  latter  rey 
sents  the  last  step  of  progress  in  this  direct: 
but,  as  the  writer  says,  a  wide  field  remains  1 
further  serious  work.  An  illustrated  pi 
graph  on  “  A  Roller  Attachment  for  T  Square 
should  interest  our  readers.  “  The  Future | 
Electric  Heating  ”  is  the  title  of  an  article! 
Mr.  Edwin  Edser,  in  which  the  writer,  w| 
admitting  that  the  chief  drawback  to  > 
electrical  production  of  heat  is  the  low  then 
efficiency  of  the  process,  argues  that  the  < 
venience  and  perfect  control  of  the  electi 
heater  often  counteracts  the  initial  disadvanta 
We  fully  agree  with  many  of  his  contents 
but  the  general  application  of  electric  hea' 
must  largely  depend  upon  a  very  considert 
induction  in  the  existing  cost  of  current. 

The  World's  Work  contains  a  long  ari 
by  the  writer  who  signs  himself  “  Home  Cdj 
ties  ”  on  the  at  present  much  vexed  quesa 
of  “  Cheap  Country  Cottages.”  There  ‘I 
many  illustrations,  some  of  them  of  consi  j 
able  practical  and  picturesque  interest, 
groups  of  three  four-roomed  cottages  un 
one  roof,  on  Mr.  Clough’s  estate,  look  very  a 
and  provide  rooms  of  a  fair  size,  at  llOL  /j 
dwelling  ;  but  the  sanitary  provisions  are  <1 
shown,  and  must  form  a  small  separate  buildlj 
perhaps  grouped  to  serve  for  several  blocj 
this  must  be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  expen 
The  Calway  cement  slab  cottages  are  very  v 
and  we  fear  the  attempt  at  “  artistic  til 
ment  of  corrugated  iron,”  by  having  a  g| 
trellis  and  creepers  over  it,  does  not  do  11 1 
to  mitigate  the  case  ;  one  feels,  in  fact,  sorr*t 
the  creepers.  The  article  is  an  interesting  ci 
however,  and  may  suggest  new  and  practicl 
ideas  to  some  landowners  who  wish  to  impijl 
the  housing  of  their  tenants  on  an  econom* 
basis.  The  same  number  contains  an  interest 
article  on  “  Dispelling  Fog  by  Electricity. 
clear  description  is  given  of  Sir  Oliver  Locd 
experiments,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that.ij 
invention  of  the  mercury  vapour  rectifieitli 
Mr.  Cooper  Hewitt  has  made  it  possible  t<|l 
these  experiments  on  a  commercial  scale.  ‘|j 
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the  present  time  experiments  are  being  carried 
out.  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  at  Birmingham 
University.  It  is  suggested  that  shipping  and 
railway  companies  should  experiment  with 
tog-dispelling  apparatus.  It  would  be  perfectly 
feasible  to  disperse  the  fog  round  railway 
stations  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  signals.  It 
would  also  be  possible  to  keep  all  the  space 
within  fifty  yards  of  a  ship  clear  of  fog.  We 
consider  that  the  problem  is  one  that  will  repay 
serious  study. 


EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

The  eighteenth  ordinary  general  meeting 
of  this  fund  was  held  on  Friday  at  Burlington 
House,  W.,  by  permission  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  President,  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B., 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  H.  Grueber)  read 
his  financial  statement,  which  he  said  was  the 
most  unfavourable  he  had  yet  had  to  deal  with. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  expenditure,  which  had 
not  been  met  by  commensurate  receipts, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Fund  proper,  but  also 
in  each  of  the  branches — the  Archa3ological 
Survey  and  the  Graeco-Roman  Branch.  It 
was,  however,  on  the  Exploration  Fund  that  the 
blow  had  chiefly  fallen,  and  this  had  arisen  from 
two  causes — the  necessity  of  sending  out  two 
expeditions  and  the  diminution  of  receipts 
from  America.  The  general  balance-sheet 
showed  that  this  year  the  assets  of  the  Fund 
and  its  branches  amounted  to  3,06R,  against 
4,91 4/.  last  year.  At  the  present  market 
price  the  invested  capital  of  the  Fund  would 
only  realise  about  l,830f ,  so  that  the  assets  of 
the  Fund  stand  at  present  at  about  only  I,653Z. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  H.  Smyth,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Red  path,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  annual 
address,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  financial 
position  with  regard  to  the  undertaking  of 
further  excavations  was  in  so  unsatisfactory 
a  character,  and  that  the  relations  with  their 
fellow  workers  and  former  well-wishers  in  the 
United  States  were  so  far  from  what  they  desired 
them  to  be.  He  hoped  an  appeal  shortly  to  be 
issued  would  meet  with  liberal  support,  for 
they  were  in  honour  bound  to  renew  their 
explorations  at  Deir-el-Bahari  and  to  organise 
an  expedition  in  which  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  might  carry  on  his  fruitful  researches, 
not  improbably  this  season,  in  a  new  field. 
The  Chairman  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  work 
done  by  Professor  Petrie  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Heraldeopolis,  some  60  miles  south  of 
Cairo,  and  that  at  Thebes  by  Dr.  Edouard 
Naville  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Hall.  Referring  to  the 
construction  of  the  mighty  dam  across  the  Nile 
at  Assouan,  which  seemed  destined  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
above  Assouan  which  archaeologists  could  not 
contemplate  without  a  feeling  somewhat  akin 
to  dismay,  they  must  heartily  deplore  the 
deeper  immersion  of  the  lovely  temples  at 
Phiire  and  the  probable  effects  on  those  of 
Kalabshah  and  even  Dakkch ;  but  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  make 
the  strongest  representations  in  their  power 
to  the  Egyptian  Government  in  order  that  they 
might  take  all  possible  precautions  for  the 
preservation  of  such  monuments  as  lie  within 
the  area  of  the  extended  reservoir,  and  submit 
themselves  with  what  grace  they  could  to 
this  application  of  the  old-world  maxim, 
Salas  populi  suprema  lex. 

«  Professor  Petrie,  in  the  course  of  his  address 
said  :  “  Last  winter  we  found  that  we  were 
||mited  to  work  at  Ehnasya,  about  sixty  miles 
south  of  Cairo.  The  attempts  that  we  have 
made  to  be  allowed  to  complete  the  history  of 
the  early  Dynasties  at  Saqqara  have  been 
fruitless  ;  and  English  work  is  still  prohibited 
there  under  any  conditions.  To  sit  down  to  a 
site  which  had  been  abandoned  as  exhausted, 
after  Dr.  Naville’s  work  at  Ahnas  or  Ehnasya, 
was  by  no  means  tempting,  but  we  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  Some  of  the  results  you  have  seen 
this  summer  in  London.  The  temple  site  was 
cleared  to  the  bottom,  and  over  about  three 
times  the  area  of  the  former  work.  Four  temples 
were  shown  to  have  successively  occupied  the 
ground  from  the  XHth  Dynasty  to  the  Roman 
times.  Historically,  the  important  point  was 
settled  that  Antef  V.  and  a  4  king  of  the  Aarnu,’ 
or  Syrians,  had  ruled  before  the  XHth  Dynasty. 
And  as  regards  objects  we  found  the  largest 
triad  of  granite  that  is  known,  a  colossal 
roup  of  Ramescs  II.  and  two  gods,  11-i  ft. 
igh,  and  also  the  beautiful  gold  statuette 
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dedicated  by  the  king  of  this  province  about 
730  B.c.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  gold  statuettes 
known,  and  it  was  most  satisfactory  that  the 
workmen  fetched  one  of  our  party  to  take  it 
from  the  undisturbed  ground  himself,  so  that 
every  detail  of  its  discovery  is  completely 
known.  Two  large  gold  octadraclims  of  Arsinoo 
were  also  found  by  another  man,  and  almost 
every  year  we  obtain  gold  work ;  while  from 
excavations  where  no  bakhshish  is  given  gold  is 
scarcely  ever  obtained.  We  have  thus  secured 
not  only  the  history  of  the  place,  but  two 
antiquities  which,  in  their  respective  classes, 
are  the  finest  known. 

“  In  later  antiquities  we  have  made  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Roman  lamps,  from  which  a  corpus 
will  be  published  of  photographs  of  more  than 
a  thousand  in  systematic  arrangement.  And 
the  Roman  terra-cotta  figures  have  been 
accurately  dated,  and  a  large  collection  will 
be  systematically  published.  Both  these  sub¬ 
jects  can  now  be  studied  in  future  from  a  fixed 
basis  of  classification  and  dating. 

“  While  waiting  for  the  possibility  of  working 
more  of  the  great  historical  problems — which 
can  only  be  solved  by  very  few  sites  in  Egypt, 
all  at  present  unattainable — the  best  prospect 
of  important  results  seems  to  lie  in  the  complete 
examination  of  Sinai.  The  mines  were  worked 
there  from  the  1st  to  the  XXth  Dynasty, 
and  nearly  150  inscriptions  are  already  known  ; 
as  every  explorer  has  recorded  much  which 
no  one  else  has  seen,  it  is  probable  that  many 
more  inscriptions  exist.  We  hope  to  completely 
copy  all  of  these  in  full  size  facsi  miles  and  publish 
them  next  year.  The  questions  about  the  mines 
have  never  been  settled  ;  whether  they  were  for 
turquoise  or  for  copper,  or  both  together, 
is  quite  undetermined.  Not  a  single  plan  of  the 
positions  or  form  of  the  mines  has  been  made, 
and  the  whole  of  the  mineralogy  has  still  to 
be  cleared  up.  If  a  permission  to  excavate  is 
granted  to  the  Fund,  we  hope  to  search  the 
remains  of  the  miners’  settlements  and  their 
waste  heaps  from  the  1st  Dynasty  downward. 
And  later  than  all  these  Egyptian  interests 
there  are  the  various  early  Christian  settlements 
in  the  peninsula,  which  all  need  planning  and 
examination,  entirely  apart  from  the  one 
convent  which  is  now  inhabited. 

“  A  necessary  foundation  for  this  research  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Egypt  has  been  laid  by  the 
work  of  Captain  R.  Weill,  who  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  all  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
there,  which  is  as  complete  as  the  various  present 
copies  allow.  Such  has  been  a  laborious 
research,  and  very  needful  before  doing  fresh 
work  there.  These  copies  annotated  by 
scholars  will  serve  as  a  check  on  our  work,  and 
will  show  on  the  spot  how  much  is  already 
known.  All  the  more  we  see  the  need  of  com¬ 
plete  facsimiles  to  form  a  final  publication. 
After  we  had  formed  our  plans  M.  Weill  offered 
to  join  our  party  at  Suez  and  assist  in  our  work, 
in  which  his  knowledge  will  be  of  great  value. 
We  expect  to  form  a  party  of  about  half  a  dozen 
copyists,  and  to  have  over  a  selection  of  my  old 
diggers  from  Egypt.  With  such  a  party,  and 
four  months  of  steady  work,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  know  a  great  deal  more  than  has  resulted 
from  the  hasty  journeys  of  isolated  travellers. 

“  This  district  has  also  great  importance  in 
view  of  the  many  questions  of  early  Israelite 
history ;  and  recently  the  later  Jewish  history 
has  been  much  criticised  by  introducing  a 
supposed  independent  kingdom  of  Muzri  in  this 
region,  apart  from  the  Egyptian  Muzri.  I  fail 
to  see  that  any  allusions  to  Muzri  in  the 
historical  books  are  not  completely  applicable  to 
the  Egyptian  territory  of  Sinai,  but  any  fresh 
light  on  the  Egyptian  occupation  here  in  the 
later  Dynasties  will  further  strengthen  such  a 
conclusion.  We  have  then  before  us  for  this 
winter  a  certainty  of  much  solid  work  in  the 
Egyptian  frontier  history  and  ancient  mining, 
a  fair  chance  of  more  light,  on  the  early  Dynas¬ 
ties,  and  possibly  some  further  illustration  of 
the  Jewish  times. 

44  To  return  to  Egypt.  The  serious  question 
for  us  is  how  soon  the  great  interest  felt  in  such 
work,  which  has  been  so  largely  supported  by 
the  public,  can  lead  to  the  remaining  problems 
of  the  country  being  opened  to  our  research  ; 
how  soon  the  supremacy  of  Mammon  in  the 
management  of  that  land  may  leave  a  little 
opening  for  the  higher  interests  of  thought,  how 
soon  political  intrigue  may  cease  to  hinder 
scientific  investigation.  Although  we  do  not 
ask  for  public  money,  which  is  so  freely  given 
by  other  governments  for  such  work,  wc  must  all 
strive  to  obtain  for  England  liberty  of  research.” 

Dr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  also  addressed  the 
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meeting,  and  said  that  the  third  season’s  exca¬ 
vations  at  Oxyrhynchus  began  on  December  4, 
1903,  and  lasted  three  months,  and  though  they 
had  not  any  fresh  sayings  of  Jesus  to  announce, 
they  proved  quite  successful.  One  mound  in 
particular  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  papyri  of  the 
first  four  centuries  of  our  era,  amongst  which 
arc  numerous  literary  fragments,  while  another 
fourth  to  fifth  century  mound  produced  some 
theological  pieces.  In  the  extreme  north  of 
the  town,  where  they  were  digging  towards  the. 
end  of  the  time,  the  papyrus-yielding  layers  ran 
as  deep  as  25  ft.,  so  that  the  progress  of  the 
trenches  was  slow,  and  much  remained  to  be 
done  this  winter  in  that  part  of  the  site.  The 
papyri  had  as  usual  all  been  sent  to  Oxford  for 
publication,  pending  a  division  with  the  Cairo 
Museum  later.  Dr.  Hunt  and  he  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  able  to  examine  them  this  summer, 
since  they  had  devoted  most  of  that  to  beginning 
the  formidable  task  of  unrolling  their  largo 
collection  of  papyrus  cartonnage  from  Ptolemaic 
mummies  found  between  1900  and  1903,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  second  collection  of  mummied 
crocodiles  wrapped  in  papyrus  rolls  found  in  the 
Fayfim  in  1902.  While  the  Oxyrhynchus 
papyri,  which  were  packed  between  layers  of 
paper  inside  tin  boxes,  would  keep  dry  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  being  unrolled,  the 
cartonnage  and  papyri  from  crocodiles  not  only 
are  much  more  fragile  to  start  with,  but  had  to 
be  packed  in  cotton  wool — a  substance  which 
attracted  and  retained  damp — so  that  they 
could  not  be  expected  exactly  to  improve  their 
condition  in  an  English  climate.  Not  that 
those  which  they  had  Drought  back  had  suffered 
at  all  so  far  by  being  kept,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
advisable  that  they  should  continue  longer  than 
is  necessary  without  being  unrolled.  The 
Hibeh  papyri  had  quite  come  up  to  their 
expectations.  A  special  feature  of  these  frag¬ 
ments  from  Hibeh  were  their  great  literary 
antiquity.  Dr.  Hunt  and  he  left  in  a  fortnight 
for  Egypt,  and  the  excavations  at  Oxyrhynchus 
will  be  resumed  early  in  December,  it  may  be  for 
the  last  time.  Not  that  they  could  possibly 
hope  to  finish  excavating  the  site  on  the  scale 
which  it  has  the  right  to  claim  after  all  that  it 
has  yielded.  They  might  indeed,  perhaps,  hope 
to  finish  those  portions  in  which  papyri  of  the 
Roman  period  were  found  close  to  the  surface, 
and  which  were,  therefore,  the  most  profitable. 
But  the  mounds  of  the  Byzantine  period  were 
worth  clearing  away  systematically  for  the  sake 
of  finding  theological  pieces,  apart  from  the 
chance  of  finding  earlier  documents  in  the  lower 
levels.  Unfortunately,  the  income  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  Branch,  at  no  time  large, 
threatened  to  be-  insufficient  for  providing  an 
annual  expedition  in  addition  to  the  annual 
volumes  which  they  were  pledged  to  publish,  and 
after  the  coming  winter  the  cessation  of  work 
in  Egypt  may  for  a  time  at  anyrate  be  neces¬ 
sary.  While  no  one  would  regret  this  more 
than  Dr.  Hunt  and  himself,  if  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  what  had  been  a 
fairly  consistent  tide  of  success,  especially  when 
there  are  so  many  rivals  in  the  field,  and  the 
number  of  good  sites  was  rapidly  diminishing, 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  had  done  their  best  to  avoid  such  a 
result. 

On  the  motion  of  Judge  Baylis,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Cotton,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
chairman  for  presiding. 

- — ♦-« - 

Trinity  Church,  Salford.— In  their  Bill 
which  they  will  introduce  during  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  for  effecting  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  Exchange  Station,  Manchester,  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  schedule 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Salford.  The  church,  in  Chapel-street,  was 
first  erected  in  1635,  with  a  capacity  for  800 
persons;  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  Grecian 
Doric  style,  in  1752,  and  on  two  subsequent 
occasions  has  been  repaired  and  restored. 
The  church  was  built  by  Humphrey  Booth, 
in  whose  descendant  the  patronage  still  vests, 
as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  then  parish  church 
of  Manchester;  it  is  the  oldest  church  in  the 
borough,  and  possesses  many  historical  and 
local  associations.  Strenuous  opposition  to 
its  demolition  is  expected. 

New  Pulpit,  Parish  Church,  Weston-super- 
Mare. — A  pulpit  has  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  as  a  memorial  to  the  victims  of 
the  fire  with  which  the  town  was  visited  in 
May  last.  The  pulpit,  which  is  of  Caen 
stone,  enriched  with  polished  marbles  and 
alabaster,  is  nearly  8g  ft.  in  height.  The  work 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & 
Sons,  of  Exeter.. 
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ECONOMIES  OF  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
SMALL  HOUSES.* 

The  term  “  small  houses,”  I  have  considered, 
includes  cottages,  entrance  lodges,  houses 
detached,  semi-detached,  and  houses  built  in 
rows.  The  subject,  therefore,  I  have  found 
too  vast  to  do  more  than  make  general  sug¬ 
gestions  upon,  and  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me 
if  I  do  not  satisfy  your  expectations.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure,  too,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  sufficient  points  of  economy,  for  I  will  not, 
if  I  can  help  it,  sacrifice  quality  for  cheapness, 
but  rather  suggest  that  economies  be  obtained 
by  adopting  simplicity  as  the  principle. 

The  aim,  then,  is  economies.  The  subject, 
small  houses,  including  cottages,  entrance 
lodges,  houses  detached,  semi-detached,  and 
houses  built  in  rows. 

The  details  will  be  : — (1)  Site,  (2)  Aspect, 
(3)  Special  requirements.  (4)  Size  and  number 
of  rooms,  (5)  Plan,  (6)  Elevation,  (7)  Materials, 
(8)  Sanitary  arrangements  and  drains,  (9) 
Decoration,  (10)  Cost,  (11)  Builders. 

(1)  Site. — Both  for  cottages,  as  well  as  for 
houses  in  a  row,  if  possible,  the  site  should  be 
on  fairly  level  ground,  else  the  foundations  will 
run  up  the  cost  of  the  building. 

(2)  Aspect. — Though  this  has  little  to  do 
with  economy,  aspect  should  be  considered 
even  in  cottages,  the  south  or  south-east  being 
the  best,  and  moderately  near  trees  for  protec- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Discussion  Section  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  on  Nov.  2,  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Belcher,  A.R.I.B.A.  A  short  abstract  of  the  paper  has 
already  appeared  ,n  our  pages,  but  as  since  then  Mr. 
Belcher  has  sent  us  some  of  his  illustrations,  and  as  the 
subject  is  of  considerable  practical  interest,  we  give  the 
paper  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  without  the  full  number 
of  illustrations,  which  were  constantly  referred  to. 


like  washing  in  these  days,  and  I  really  beli 
it  is  more  done  now  than,  say,  thirty  years  s 
when  you  could  not  get  a  bathroom  in  a  sr 
house,  no,  nor  yet  in  a  large  house.  T1 
accommodations,  I  believe,  draw  peoj 
attention,  and  prevent  them  from  looking  i 
the  construction  and  beauty,  of  which  tl 
is  often  little  or  none. 

For  size  of  rooms,  I  think,  no  sitting-r< 
should  be  less  than  about  100  sq.  ft.,  or  l 
room  than  80  sq.  ft.,  and  9  ft.  high  for  gro- 
floor,  and  8  ft.  for  first  floor,  but  they  an 
know,  built  of  less  height.  The  8  ft.  for  : 
floor  may  for  half  the  area  of  the  room 
in  the  roof,  and  this  saves  waste  of  ro: 
Mr.  Bateman,  in  his  most  interesting  pape» 
this  subject  in  The  Builder  of  March,  l! 
gives  8  ft.  6  in.  height  for  ground  as  well 
first  floor. 

(5)  Plan. — (1)  For  small  houses  of  the  spi 
lative  builder’s  type  I  show  a  plan  of  s 
houses  in  Fitzalan-street,  Lambeth,  whic 
have  borrowed.  It  is  for  a  row  of  housesi 
the  working  class,  three  stories  high,  let  oul 
tho  floor  of  three  rooms  and  a  water-closet,  4 
a  wash-house  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  l 
for  the  use  of  all  the  tenants. 

Cottages  and  lodges  give  more  scope  for  t 
in  planning.  Generally  speaking,  there  if 
doubt  that  the  cheapest  form  of  plan  is  a  sq> 
or  oblong  under  one  roof,  with  only  ' 
chimney  stack  if  possible. 

(2)  Tho  “  But  and  Ben,”  or  workmi 
cottage,  by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.A 
illustrated  in  the  Building  Ncivs  in  18787 
really  an  oblong  plan  under  one  roof.  'J 
as  the  name  implies,  is  a  two-roomed  cott 
with  the  clever  arrangement  of  recesses: 
the  beds,  *  and  only  one  stack. 

(3)  Cottages  at  Hollingbourne,  Kent, 
for  tho  laundry  woman  and  her  husband,  , 
did  the  washing  for  the  mansion  close  by,  • 
thus  a  special  wash-house  was  required. 

a  six-roomed  cottage,  and  one  of  the  objl 
I  kept  in  view  was  to  have,  if  possible,  a  firep 
in  every  room,  yet  only  one  stack.  One  : 
room,  however,  is  without  a  fireplace,  althd 
there  is  only  one  stack.  The  wash-houa 
put  at  the  back. 

(4)  For  entrance  lodges  I  give  three  sefi 
drawings.  First,  one  of  the  entrance  lodgl 
Steyne  House,  Bembridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Wi\ 
for  Sir  John  Thorny  croft,  by  my  broti 
Mr.  John  Belcher.  This  is  a  four-roomed  lol 
two  stories  high,  with  one  stack,  and  hi! 
wash-house  and  water-closet  at  the  back.  1 
was  not,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  built  orr 
cheapest  method. 

(5)  One  of  the  cheapest  lodges  I  know  isi 
entrance  lodge  at  Amersham,  Buckinghams! 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  Figgis  (see  lithograph  plate). 

is  really  a  four-roomed  lodge,  with  store-room 
first  floor,  and  wash-house  at  side.  It  isi 
signed  on  the  square-plan  principle  with  hip 
roof  all  round  and  one  stack  in  the  centre,  e 

(6)  I  would  refer  you  also  to  Mr.  Maui 
B.  Adams’s  book  on  “  Modern  Cottage  Ar1 1 
tecture  ”  recently  published.  He  gives  mil 
and  varied  examples  of  lodges  and  housesi 
eminent  men,  and  the  suggestions  he  ma 
are  most  useful.  I  will  j  ust  quote  one  or  two  j 

Plate  XXn.  is  a  lodge  at  Leamington, 1 
Mr.  Briggs,  one  story  high,  with  four  rooms  ] 
one  stack,  but  you  have  to  pass  through  I  j 
room  to  get  to  the  others. 

Plate  XXXII.  is  a  gardener’s  cottages  I 
Great  Warley,  Essex,  by  our  President,  Mr!  I 
Guy  Dawber  (see  lithograph  and  Fig.  1).  \  f 

is  two  stories  high,  and  has  six  rooms  andij 
stack  and  is  built  with  red  bricks  and  t 
It  is  to  me  an  excellent  example  of  bea  f 
in  simplicity  of  design  obtained  by  propor:  I 
of  solids  and  voids. 

I  also  give  another  example,  by  Mr.  E.  (  f 
Dawber,  of  two  entrance  lodges  in  one,  1  ( 
Moreton-in-Marsh,  which  he  has  kindly  lent  r 
These  are  built  in  stone,  being  in  the  st;| 
county  of  Gloucestershire.  Each  are  | 
stories  high  and  contain  five  rooms,  and  t  If 
have  one  stack  between  them.  In  these  awl 
the  simplicity  of  their  design  is  their  charijj 
nothing  is  introduced  but  what  is  wanted  II 
use.  The  stack,  I  presume,  is  built  in  b  ] 
because  it  bonds  better  than  the  rubble  wv 
There  are  some  interesting  details  of  these  lod>  j 

Next  is  a  clever  plan  for  a  cottage  at  North 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  (Fig.  2). 

Plate  XXXIX.  I  mention  here,  thougld 
belongs  to  a  larger  type.  It  is  called  Cott 
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tion  from  winds,  and  these  often  afford  pretty 
views  towards  which  the  living-rooms  can  be 
arranged  to  have  their  windows  looking. 

If  the  house  is  one  in  a  row  you  may  not  have 
a  choice  of  a  site,  and  must  then  arrange  your 
best  rooms  to  have  the  best  aspect  you  can 
give  them. 

(3)  Special  Requirements. — Even  a  cottage 
may  have  its  special  requirements  as  one  at 
Hollingbourne  had,  which  I  shall  presently  quote. 
It  was  for  a  man  and  his  wife  who  did  the  laundry 
work  of  a  mansion,  and,  therefore,  a  special 
wash-house  was  needed  which  was  put  at  the 
back  with  a  lantern-light  over  to  let  out  the 
steam. 

Generally  speaking,  a  cottage  or  small  house 
is  required  and  built  for  the  working  class,  viz., 
a  man  and  his  wife  with  or  without  a  family. 

(4)  Size  and  Number  of  Rooms. — Cottages 
and  very  small  houses  for  the  working  class 
in  the  country  are  provided  with  about  six 
rooms. 

In  London  and  suburbs  the  small  houses  are 
divided  up  into  separate  tenements,  each  floor 
containing  three  or  four  rooms  as  a  separate 
tenement,  viz.,  sitting-room,  kitchen,  and 
two  bedrooms,  and  sometimes  a  separate 
water-closet  on  each  floor,  while  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  back  will  be  a  wash-house  for  the 
use  of  all  the  tenants. 

The  general  run  of  the  speculative  builder’s 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  this  great  Metropolis, 
let  at  about  40£.,  will  contain  about  seven  rooms 
with  a  bathroom  and  water-closet  often  com¬ 
bined  in  one  room.  (But  the  number  of  rooms 
will  depend,  I  suppose,  as  the  song  has  it,  upon 
“  Matilda  and  the  builder,  and  the  childer.”) 
This  bathroom  is  a  perfect  boon  to  those  who 


*  We  consider,  however,  that  these  beds  in  reccji 
are  most  unhealthy,  and  should  never  be  adopted.— .4 
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>t  Medmenhara,  by^Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  and 
3  on  the  quadrangle  plan.  It  is  really  a  nine- 
oomed  house,  but  is  very  simple  and  nice  and 
vorks  well. 

Plate  XLII.  is  a  house  at  Royston,  by  my 
>rother,  two  storied  with  eight  rooms,  and  has  a 
>orch. 

Of  groups  of  cottages  I  will  just  quote  the 
ollowing  : — 

Those  at  Chislehurst,  by  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  and  Peto,  1878;  three  storied,  five 
ooms,  and  looks  somewhat  expensive.  Those 
.t  Pinner  by  the  same  architects  in  1879. 
Chose  at  Midhurst  by  the  late  Mr.  Ernest  C. 
jee  in  1878.  Those  by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw 
n  1878. 

A  group  of  four  cottages  at  Hidcote,  in 
Gloucestershire,  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber. 
Chese  work  out  exceedingly  well  both  in  plan, 
levation,  and  grouping,  although  they  do 
lave  five  stacks  to  the  four  cottages. 

Then  there  are  those  by  the  Elementary  Class 
if  Design,  illustrated  in  A.  A.  Notes  for  August 
his  year,  to  be  built  in  stone.  But  these  have 
ix  stacks  between  three  cottages. 

Lastly,  I  quote  a  good  example  of  a  pair  of 
lottages  at  Trashurst  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green, 
mder  one  roof.  These  are  very  simple  in 
>lan  and  were  very  cheap  though  well  built. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  almshouses, 
iften  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  but 
is  these  generally  include  other  buildings, 
inch  as  a  chapel,  they  are  really  outside  the 
icope  of  this  paper. 

For  middle-class  houses  in  a  row  I  might 
piote  those  at  Turnham  Green  by  Mr.  R.  Nor- 
nan  Shaw  in  1878 — three  stories  high,  with 
line  rooms,  and  simple  elevation. 

For  single  houses  of  a  larger  type  there  is  a 
rood  example  of  one  at  Buckhurst  Hill  by  Mr. 
L  Needham  Wilson,  simple  in  plan  and  eleva- 
ion,  and  which  was  built  very  cheaply. 

Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  has  also  lent  me  his 
irawings  for  a  house  at  Hampstead.  It  is 
eally  three  stories  high  with  eight  rooms,  built 
vith  red  bricks  and  red  tiled  roof,  and  is  very 
lompact,  although  it  has  a  spacious  hall, 
[here  are  some  interesting  details  of  this. 

(6)  Elevation. — Much  might  be  said  on  this 
lead,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  laying  down 
my  hard-and-fast  rule,  except  that  I  venture  to 
hink  simplicity,  if  worked  out  in  accordance 
vith  the  requirements  of  the  cottage  or  small 
louse  to  be  designed,  and  taking  the  materials 
nost  easily  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
s  the  right  principle  to  adopt. 

If  only  the  speculative  builder  of  small  houses 
vould  believe  this,  and  would  at  least  obtain 
ihe  assistance  of  an  architect  who  devotes  his 
ife  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  we  should  not 
lee  half  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  mortar  piled 
ip  on  either  side  of  the  new  roads  constantly 
ipened  up  in  the  suburbs  of  this  great  Metropo- 
is.  Walls  are  run  up,  broken  with  bay  windows 
for  every  house  must  have  a  bay  window), 
rhose  are  faced  with  red  bricks,  which  they  often 
solour  pink  and  then  point  with  black  tuck 
pointing.  A  brick  apron  is  put  under  the 
windows  cut  to  fantastic  shapes.  String  courses 
)f  terra-cotta  are  built  in  across  the  front  and 
inriched,  at  so  much  a  yard  run,  and  terra 
jaterfe,  and  panels  are  introduced  to  fill  up 
my  spaces  that  are  left.  Some  houses  with 
lays  have  t'  e  angle  mullions  in  stone,  with 
larved  caps  of  realistic  foliage  which  they  call 
3othic,  a  small  moulding  half  way  down,  and 
1  moulded  base,  while  the  edges  in  between  are 
ill  stop  chamfered.  Then  a  pediment  will  be 
put  over  the  entrance  door,  with  carved  scrolls 
n  the  tympanum  of  a  Classic  type.  The 
loor  itself  is  heavy  bolection  moulded,  highly 
pained  and  varnished,  and  the  upper  panels 
{lazed  with  a  kaleidsocope  of  stained  glass  of  all 
he  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Green  slates 
sover  the  roof,  purple  slate  ridging  finish  the 
lips  of  the  bay,  while  red  tile  cresting  crowns 
he  roof.  I  won’t  weary  you  with  any  more 
letails;  you  know  them  only  too  well.  But  for 
ill  these  fancies,  which  every  one  can  see,  the 
speculative  builder  has  to  scant  his  timber 
jonstruction  and  anything  else  that  you 
jannot  see.  In  all  this,  simplicity  is  sacrificed 
or  a  false  show.  I  feel  constrained  to  add,  in 
ihe  words  of  Shakespeare,  “Therefore,  thou 
;audy  red,  I  will  have  none  of  thee.” 

The  speculative  builder,  of  course,  says  he 
Jannot  afford  to  employ  an  architect,  and  I 
lave  almost  wondered  it  our  Advanced  Class 
>f  Design  could  not  be  set  to  design  a  simple 
luburban  hoi  se  which  might  be  offered  to  some 
speculating  builder  for  a  small  fee,  sooner  than 
Jee  some  of  the  monstrosities  that  are  put  up. 


Well,  if  anything  can  be  done,  let  us  remember 
the  principle  of  simplicity,  for  the  builder  often 
thinks  an  architect’s  design  costs  more  money. 

(7)  Materials. — This,  perhaps,  is  the  crux 
of  the  subject,  and  a  difficult  one. 

First,  as  to  cottages  in  the  country,  materials 
must  be  governed  by  the  locality,  and  1  suggest 
using  only  those  that  can  be  readily  obtained. 

In  the  clay  counties  bricks  are  to  hand,  in 
counties  like  Somersetshire  stone  is  cheaper, 
in  Norfolk  flint  stones  are  used.  When  using 
bricks,  local  red  facings  often  look  very  nice 
in  colour  and  can  be  used. 

If  tiles  are  ready  to  hand  you  can  use  them 
above  the  ground  floor  for  weather  tiling  as  wel  I 
as  for  the  roof.  Those  for  the  cottage  at  Hol- 
lingbourne  were  made  about  half  a  mile  away. 
It  is  true  they  cost  a  little  more  than  red  facings, 
but  not  more  than  about  2d.  a  foot  super,  and 
if  you  use  them  you  can  build  your  walls 
behind  them  with  brick  on  edge  in  mortar  as 
sketch  (Fig.  3).  I  would  add,  do  not  use 
Broseley  tiles  if  you  can  help  it,  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive. 

If  tiles  are  not  to  hand  rough  cast  may  be 
used  instead  of  weather  tiling,  as  that  is  auout 
the  same  price  or  even  cheaper  than  facings. 
For  rough  cast  Mr.  Wilson  informs  me  the 
walls  of  the  house  at  Buckhurst  Hill  were  built 
with  grizzles,  and  the  rough  cast  was  a  rendering 
in  Portland  cement,  finished  with  rough  cast 
made  with  clean  coarse  grit  mixed  with  blue 
lias  lime  putty  and  thrown  on  with  a  trowel. 

At  the  lodge  at  Amersham  by  Mr.  Figgis 
the  external  walls  were  1 1  in.  hollow  walling 
formed  with  two  half  brick  walls  in  cement  with 
a  2  in.  cavity  between  and  bonded  together  with 
galvanised  iron  twisted  ties  with  clawed  ends, 
three  ties  to  each  yard  super,  and  this  cost 
Is.  3d.  foot  super. 

For  damp  course  in  the  country  slates  are 
the  cheapest  and  are  quite  effectual. 
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For  roofs  slates  are  cheaper  than  tiles,  the 
former  being  about  30s.  a  square  and  the  latter 
about  4os.,  but  slates  do  not  look  nice  in  a  clay 
district.  In  either  case  I  think  rough  boarding 
should  be  used  under  them,  but  £  in.,  or  rather, 
I  would  say,  |  in.,  will  do.  Felt  may  be  given 
up,  it  costs  9d  a  yard  super.  Where  tiling  is  used 
I  think  nothing  looks  nicer  than  half  round 
ridge  tiles  for  the  ridge. 

For  flashings.  I  think  far  better  be  safe  and 
use  lead — zinc  is  poor,  and  cement  filletings 
crack  often  with  the  frost. 


Thatched  roofs  I  confess  I  know  nothing 
about ;  perhaps  someone  present  can  enlighten 
me  on  the  subject. 

Half  round  eaves  gutters  I  think  look  better 
and  are  cheaper  than  moulded,  and  round  R.  W. 
pipes  I  think  better  and  cheaper  than  square. 

Floors. — For  ground  floors,  if  you  have  not 
much  top  soil  to  take  off,  you  can  put  a  bed 
of  4  in.  cement  concrete  floated  in  cement, 
with  a  1J  in.  deal  wood  block  floor  on  top. 
This  was  done  in  the  lodge  at  Amersham. 

But  cheaper  than  this  would  be  to  bed 
4  in  by  3  in.  plates  as  joists  splayed  two  edges 
in  the  concrete  bed  and  a  1  in.  floor  nailed  on 
to  this.  This  was  done  at  the  cottages  at 
Trashurst  by  Mr.  Curtis  Green. 

If  you  have  to  take  off  as  much  as  12  in.  or 
more,  then  the  usual  method  seems  the  best 
one  to  adopt,  viz. — a  bed  of  4  in.  concrete, 
half  brick  sleeper  walls  built  honeycomb, 
4  in.  by  3  in.  plates,  5  in.  by  2  in.  ground  joists, 
and  1  in.  flooring.  And  this  is  cheaper  than 
the  wood  block  flooring,  I  think,  by  about  7d. 
a  foot  super. 

For  sculleries  and  wash-houses  a  concrete 
bed  floated  with  f  in.  neat  cement  is  the  cheapest 
and  cleanest. 

For  first  floor,  if  you  have  not  much  funds 
joists  and  flooring  only  can  be  used,  and  lime- 
white  the  underside. 

Finishings  to  Walls. — Some  would  adopt 
two-coat  plaster,  but  this  I  think  risky.  I 
don’t  think  you  can  give  up  the  ‘‘render,  float, 
and  set  ”  for  living  and  bed  rooms. 

For  a  wash-house  pointing  and  limewhite 
is  the  best,  and  if  you  have  the  room  partly  in  a 
roof,  and  funds  will  permit,  put  \  in.  matched 
boarding  on  the  roof  timbers.  Plaster  will  not 
do — it  will  come  down  with  the  steam. 

Windows. — Double  hung  sashes  are  generally 
cheaper  than  casements  and  frames,  but  do 
not  look  so  nice.  If  you  use  casements  and 
frames,  in  cottages  I  think  4  in.  by  3  in.  will 
do  for  frames  and  If  in.  casements,  and  I 
think  such  labours  as  splay-rebated  bottom- 
rails  and  hollow  grooves  to  'styles  should  be 
given  up,  they  all  cost  Id.  foot  run.  But  sash 
bars  always  look  nice  and  do  not  cost  more 
than  Id.  foot  super  over  casets  in  one  square. 

For  ironmongery  I  would  not  choose  quite 
the  cheapest,  as  it  is  often  inferior,  but  for  a 
cottage  japanned  iron  will  do,  in  fact  while 
the  war  is  on  it  ought  to  be  the  rage.  For 
reveals  plain  plaster  will  be  found  cheaper 
than  wood  linings  and  architrave. 

Where  casements  and  frames  are  in  weather 
tiling  or  rough  cast,  stone  cills  are  not  required, 
as  the  frame  is  best  flush  wdth  the  tiling  or 
rough  cast  and  the  oak  cill  made  about  2  in. 
wider. 

In  London  you  cannot  project  timber  beyond! 
the  external  face  of  the  wall,  but  if  you  wish- 
to  finish  the  head  and  sill  of  your  frame  with 
a  moulding  it  can  be  done  in  oak  if  you  make- 
application  to  the  L.C.C. 

If  your  frame  is  in  rough  cast  you  can  finish- 
the  head  and  sill  with  a  course  or  two  courses, 
of  tiles  fixed  sloping  and  no  application  is> 
needed  for  this. 

Where  your  frame  has  mulb’ons,  and  is  flush- 
wit  h  the  external  face  of  brickwork  you  can 
finish  the  top  with  flush  brick  on  edge,  and 
this  saves  arches  and  cuttings. 

Doors. — For  cottages,  if  you  use  panel  doors, 
I  think  square  framed  quite  sufficient  and  lcofc 
well ;  and  do  not  put  large  panels,  else  you  must 
specify  the  thickness,  or  the  builder  may  use- 
thin  wood  and  the  panel  will  split.  For  genera® 
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•thickness  of  internal  doors  If  in.  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  For  outhouses,  such  as  water-closets 
ancl  coals,  etc.,  ledged  and  braced  doors  are 
more  economical.  For  linings  use  1  in.  plain 
with  i  in.  by  1£  in.  stop  planted  on,  as  more 
^economical  than  in.  rebated  on  the  solid. 

Partitions. — For  partitions  other  than  stud 
partitions  1£  in.  square  framing  about  two 
panels  high  looks,  I  think,  best,  but  at  the 
lodge  at  Amersham  f  in.  matched  and  V- jointed 
boarding  on  3  in.  by  2  in.  rails  were  put. 

Stoves. — For  stoves  I  venture  to  think  a 
combined  stove  and  chimney  piece  is  the 
most  economical,  but  of  these  I  only  know 
a  few  that  I  care  for,  viz.,  some  of  the  early 
ones  of  those  supplied  by  Mr.  Elseley  at  p.c. 
21.,  21.  10s.,  and  21.  15s.  Or  you  can  obtain 
a  stove  at  Bratt  Colbran’s  at  ll.  7s.  6d.  and 
design  a  simple  chimney-piece  for  that. 

Ranges  can  be  had  almost  anywhere,  though 
none  that  are  safe  under  51. 

(8)  Decoration. — Under  this  heading  I  take 
painting  and  papering.  For  painting  in  my 
humble  opinion  there  is  nothing  to  beat  plain 
ivorv  white  throughout  for  economy,  effect,  and 
cheerfulness.  The  only  thing  I  know  against 
it  in  cottages  is  that  finger  marks  will  show  on 
the  doors  where  they  are  opened.  Well,  then, 

I  would  say  paint  black  finger  plates  on  the 
•doors.  ,  . 

Of  course,  the  front  door  can  have  a  choice 
•colour  for  effect,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  add,  do  not  do  as  the  speculative  builder 
■and  srain  to  imitate  oak  or  any  other  wood 
which  it  is  not;  it  would  be  a  lie,  and  for  Ruskin  s 
sake  give  it  up.  ,  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  in  his  book  mentions 
a  useful  point,  viz.— the  tarring  the  inside  of 
eaves  gutters,  instead  of  painting;  it  lasts 

longer.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Papering  is  far  better  left  for  six  months 
till  the  walls  are  thoroughly  dry,  but  if  any¬ 
thing  is  required  I  think  plain  coloured  lining 
paper  is  best  and  looks  best,  and  even  brown 
■paper  But  do  not  use  blues,  as  these  are  sure 
4  fly  and  show  patchy,  and  this  applies  also 
ito  papers  with  a  pattern  on. 

(9)  Sanitary  Arrangements  and  Drains. 
'These  you  will  have  little  choice  over,  as  they 
-will  have  to  bo  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
%he  Regulations  of  the  Urban  District  Council, 
■whose  regulations  sometimes  are  often  in  my 
humble  opinion  very  absurd  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  separating  the  rain  water  from 
the  soil  drain  where  the  rain  is  not  stored 

for  use.  ,  , 

The  weights  of  pipes  are  regulated,  generally 
bv  the  water  companies,  and  these  pipes  1 
think  are  best  not  covered  up  with  pipe  casings, 
as  uncovered  they  are  more  easily  accessible. 

Closets  I  cannot  suggest,  their  name  is  legion, 
and  new  ones  continue  to  flood  the  market, 
but  whichever  you  select,  if  you  have  the  pan 
and  trap  in  two  pieces  you  can  often  replace  the 
one  if  required  without  the  other.  And  again, 
if  you  select  a  wash-down  closet  with  a  seat, 
choose  those  in  hardwood,  else  the  hinges  will 
probably  be  poor  and  not  last.  They  are  now 
made  without  lids,  and  these  appear  to  me  to  get 
over  this  difficulty. 

If  the  cottage  is  a  gardeners  one,  you  can 
nut  an  earth  closet.  I  mention  gardener  s 
cottage,  as  other  servants  do  not  always  keep 
them  in  order,  and  in  that  case  they  are  not 
healthy.  They  were  used  at  the  cottages  at 
Trashurst  and  Amersham. 

As  small  suburban  houses  now  generally 
have  baths,  why  should  not  cottages  ?  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams  in  his  book  gives  an  ingenious 
device  for  one  in  the  saving  of  room,  by  sinking 
it  in  the  scullery  floor  and  covering  it  over  with 
a  lid  which  is  stood  upon  after  the  bath  is  used. 

In  some  places  in  the  country  the  rain  water 
is  collected,  and  in  this  case  an  underground 
tank  is  built  in  brick,  from  which  it  is  pumped 

up. 

For  drains,  where  the  houie  is  one  in  a  row 
and  they  have  to  pass  under  it,  iron  pipe 
drains  are  best,  as  these  have  less  joints,  or 
stoneware  encased  entirely  in  concrete  can  be 
used  with  the  usual  gulleys  outside,  manhole 
•next  sewer,  with  air  inlet  pipe  from  same,  and 
•  exit  pipe  at  the  highest  end  of  drain  for  which 
the  soil  pipe  can  be  used.  When  in  the 
country  a  cesspool  with  overflow  takes  the 
place  of  the  sewer. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  little 
points  I  have  not  touched  upon,  which  may 
be  treated  economically  by  adopting  simplicity 
as  the  principle.  For  instance,  if  you  wish 
to  finish  a  certain  spot  with  a  moulding,  use 
if  nnssihle  the  same  moulding  that  has  been 
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adopted  elsewhere  so  as  to  save  cutting  fresh 
irons. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  materials,  I 
have  said  that  materials  used  should  be  those 
obtained  in  the  locality.  And  this  has  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  sketch  I  attempted  on  a  holiday 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  of  a  Swiss  chalet  in 
the  village  of  Engelberg,  where  we  had  to  go 
for  a  week,  as  the  hotel  was  full.  This  was 
three  stories  high,  the  ground  floor  built  of 
stone,  the  upper  part  entirely  of  timber.  The 
walls  were  .built  with  logs  of  timber  one  on 
the  top  of '  the  other,  all  framed  together, 
covered  outside  with  boarding,  and  that  again 
with  wood  shingles.  Where  the  cross  walls 
and  side  walls  met  the  front  walls  they  pro¬ 
jected  outside  the  latter  and  formed  buttresses. 
The  gables  were  low  pitched,  and  had  beautifully 
cut  barge  boards,  with  pendants,  and  the  bal¬ 
conies  were  cut  with  fret-work,  while  the  roof, 
which  had  considerably  overhanging  eaves, 
was  kept  from  being  lifted  by  the  wind  with 
large  stones  placed  on  the  top.  Internally 
some  of  the  floors  were  covered  with  parquet, 
and  the  ceilings  panelled  in  wood.  If  you  look 
at  the  rough  sketch  you  will  see  all  this  perhaps 
better  than  I  can  describe  it. 

One  other  interesting  arrangement  which 
has  been  adopted  nearer  home,  is  that  of  some 
bungalows  on  the  beach  at  Shoreham  near 
Brighton.  An  artist  cousin  of  mine  had  one 
built  some  years  ago  when  there  were  only  a 
few,  now  I  am  informed  that  there  are  over 
two  hundred.  The  one  my  cousin  had  built 
was,  I  believe,  illustrated  in  the  Strand  Magazine. 
The  process  is  described  briefly  as  follows  :  — 
Three  railway  coaches  were  purchased  for 
from  10/.  to  15/.  These,  according  to  the  class 
purchased,  consist  of  four  or  five  compart¬ 
ments.  One  was  first  class,  another  second, 
and  another  third.  They  were  raised  on 
sleepers  to  the  height  required  and  placed  in 
position  as  shown  on  sketch  plan. 

The  centre  space  was  divided  up  into  dining 
and  drawing  rooms  and  roofed  in.  Some  of 
the  partitions  were  knocked  out  of  the  coaches 
to  make  good  size  bedrooms,  the  doors  of  same 
opening  on  to  the  sitting-rooms.  Kitchen  and 
other  offices  were  formed  at  the  comers  and 
roofed  in.  the  spice  from  floor  of  coaches 
to  the  ground  was  boarded  in,  and  when  all 
was  complete  the  whole  was  painted  white  to 
get  rid  of  the  look  of  the  railway,  and,  voild, 
you  have  your  habitation,  at  a  cost  of  from 
1 501.  to  2001,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  a  nine- 
roomed  house. 

(10)  Cost.— And  now  to  return  to  cost.  I 
can  give  the  cost  of  some  of  the  examples  I 
have  quoted  as  follows  : — 

For  Cottages. 

(1)  The  lodge  at  Amersham  cost  225/.,  or 
6d.  a  foot  cube.  1900. 

(2)  The  gardener’s  cottage  at  Great  Warley, 
340/.,  or  7|d.  ft.  cube.  1903. 

(3)  The  cottage  at  Hollingboume,  475 1.,  or 
10d.  ft.  cube.  1901. 

(4)  The  lodge  at  Bembridge,  about  400/.,  or 
lOd.  ft.  cube.  1886. 

(5)  The  pair  of  cottages  at  Trashurst,  6bOZ., 
or  6d.  ft.  cube.  1900. 

(6)  The  two  entrance  lodges  at  Moreton-in- 
Marsh.  500/.,  or  64  ft.  cube.  1903. 

(7)  The  four  cottages  at  Hidcote,  1,095/.,  or 
5fd  ft.  cube.  1904. 

For  Houses. 

(1)  The  house  at  Buckhurst  Hill,  680/.  at 
6fd.  ft.  cube.  1902. 

(2)  The  house  at  Royston,  1,542 1.  at  6sd  ft. 
cube.  1893. 

Now  this  shows  what  has  been  done,  but  we 
must  never  forget  it  may  not  show  what  can 
be  done,  as  the  cost  of  building  may  go  up,  or 
it  may  go  down,  and  that  point  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  cost. 

(11)  Builders.— As  to  builders,  of  course 
small  builders,  especially  country  ones,  build 
cheaply,  but  I  always  feel  they  are  dangerous, 
as  they  are  often  men  who  have  been  in  one 
trade  only,  and  know  little  about  the  others, 
which  they  let  out  to  piece  work.  And  if  they 
have  been  bricklayers  they  will  probably  not 
do  good  joinery,  and  you  may  have  shrinkages 
and  defects  in  this  trade  which  everyone  can 
see  and  grumble  at.  If  you  employ  a  fairly 
substantial  builder  the  work  may  cost  a  little 
mpre  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  well  done 
throughout,  and  he  will  probably  understand 
your  details  better.  1  therefore  recommend 
tlrs  class  of  builders  being  invited  to  tender. 

In  conclusion,  doubtless  I  have  left  many 
points  untouched,  and  whatever  I  have  missed 
for  want  of  time,  I  suggest  that  the  simplest 


method  of  doing  things  is  generally  the  ma 
economical,  and  the  most  truthful,,  aiul  we  00c 
back  to  our  old  motto,  “  Design  with  beaut 
build  in  truth,” 

- 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting,  of  tl  1 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening  la 
week  at  the  new  premises  of  the  Associatio 
No.  IS,  Tuf ton-  street,  Westminster,.  S..V.  I 
Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  President,  in  the  chair.  I 
Mr.  Louia  Ambler,  lion.  Secretary,  hav.i\< 
announced  that  Mr:.  E.  M.  Gibbs-  had  be  1 
reinstated  as  a  member,  the  following  gentle  mi  j 
were  elected,  i.e.,.  Messrs.  Quittenten,  J.  ,  I 
Warlingham,  Surrey  ;  Sich,  P.  B.  W.,  Chiswicit 
Napier,  W.  A.,  Canid en- sqju are ,  N.W.  ;  Turmea 
A.,  Bow,  E.  ;  Chicle,  H.  K,  Tulse  Hill ;  Thai  i 
R.  W.,  Hampstead  ;  Webber,  S.  J.,  Maidenliea  1 
Kent,  J.  C.,  Hailsliain,  Sussex  ;  Rogers,  G..  I 
East  Sheen,  S.W.  ;  Winship,  B,,  London 
Thomas,  A.  J.,  London  Woods,  F.,  Maido  [ 
head;  Grant,  T.  F.  W.,  Sittingboum 
Batalha-Reis,  V.  C.,  Netting  Hill;  Bate  mi  I 
H.  F.,  Harmondsworth ;  Boss,  Albert  .  j 
Victoria  Park,  N.E.  ;  Hipkins,  F.  W.,.  Londolj 
Crawley  Boevey,  F.  H.,  Loudon  ;  Boyle,  E..  f 
Westminster  ;  Aickmann,  W.  A.,  London,  a  1 
Dahl,  J.  L.  G.,  London. 

The  late  Professor  Kerr  and  Mr.  Bafe/orcZ-J| 
The  President  said  that  since  the  last  meet:  j 
they  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Professor  Ke ! 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Associati  |j 
and  their  first  President,  in  1847.  Profesll 
Kerr  was  always  a  firm  supporter  of  f 
Association,  and  its  educational  method 
havi  lg  for  fifty  years  tiken  the  greatest  in  ten  | 
in  its  "work,  and  in  1897  he  was  present  on  1 
occasion  of  the  Jubilee  Dinner,  althoughi 
was  then  a  very  old  man.  They  all  kr- 
Professor  Kerr’s  greit  books,  and  the  inter 
he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Instlti 
of  British  Architects,  and  he  was  sure  the  mo 
bers  would  wish  to  pass  a  vote  of  condole 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  he  mo.- 
accordingly.  I 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to  in  silert  I 

The  President  said  they  had  also  lost  a  friei  1 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  profession  in  1 : 
Bradley  T.  Batsford.  His  firm  had  alvii , 
been  extremely  kind  to  students  and  others  l 
assisting  them  to  get  such  books  as  they  neeo ; 
and  he  believed  that  the  members  would  de 
that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  >  i 
Batsford ’s  relatives  in  the  sad  loss  they  •  1 
sustained. 

This  motion  was  also  agreed  to  in  silence.  .  i 
The  Building  Fund. 

The  President  then  announced  that  :| 
following  further  donations  had  been  madw: 
the  Building  Fund,  i.e.,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Le.[ 
21/.;  Owen  Fleming,  10/.  10s.  ;  Wm.  Wil  i 
10/.  10s.  ;  E.  Dru  Drury,  5/.  5s.  ;  Leslie  ,■ 
Green,  3/.  3s.  ;  A.  H.  Ryan  Tenison,  3/.  .  ! 
F.  W.  Bedford,  21.  2s.  ;  H.  Farquharson,  21.  / 1 
W.  L.  Grant,  21.  2s.  ;  Percy  L.  Marks,  21.  ’  p 
George  Frampton,  R.A..  1/.  Is.  ;  C.  L.  Hampf 
1/.  Is.  ;  Geo.  Hubbard,  1/.  Is.  ;  and  Ar\  \ 
Keen,  1/.  Is. 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler  announced  the  follow; 
donation  to  the  library  :  “  The  Architektonii  r 
Rundschau  ”  (9  volumes)  ;  “  Blatter  ■  I 

Kunsthandwerk  ”  (3  volumes);  presented! 
Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  dal 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A. 

The  President  said  they  would  all  be  ini b 
agreement  with  what  he  had  to  propose,  jp 
that  the  most  hearty  congratulations  of» 
Association  should  be  sent  to  Sir  Aston  Vj 
upon  the  honour  he  had  just  received  3  j) 
His  Majesty  the  King.  Sir  Aston  Webb  Uj 
been  a  consistent  friend  of  the  Associe  I 
from  early  days,  and  he  had  been  their  ij 
Secretary,  vice-President,  and  President,  : 
had  always  taken  the  warmest  and  kina  / 
interest  in  their  affairs.  When  the  gift  old 
new  premises  was  being  arranged  with. 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  no  one  furth 
the  effort  to  make  the  matter  a  success  >1 
than  Sir  Aston  Webb.  That  was  nod 
occasion  to  speak  of  Sir  Aston  Webb’s  wi 
they  all  knew  it  well,  but  he  could  say  vj 
his  urbanity,  kindness,  and  willing  advicaj 
help  to  anybody  who  came  in  contact  wittu 
would  endear  him  to  all,  and  he  was  sure  'j 
would  hope  that  Sir  Aston  Webb  would  loi| 
spared  to  enjoy  his  honours. 

The  motion  having  been  heartily  agreed  c  l 
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Mr.  W.  Henman  then  read  the  following 
>paper  on 

Ventilation. 

The  invitation  which  I  received  from  the 
Architectural  Association  to  address  its  members 
on  the  subject  of  “  Ventilation  ”  was  accepted 
-as  a  compliment  and  with  somewhat  of  a  light 
heart ;  but  more  recently  I  have  been  reminded 
by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  that,  like 
politics  and  religion,  the  subject  of  ventilation  is 
apt  to  arouse  passion  and  prejudice.  This  fact 
has  recently  been  unpleasantly  forced  upon  me 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  had  seriously 
>to  consider  whether  I  could  venture  to  face 
another  audience  and  run  the  risk  of  exciting 
animosity  in  again  dealing  publicly  with  the 
-subject. 

To  have  withdrawn,  however,  might  lead  to 
the  suggestion  that  I  had  not  the  courage  of 
my  convictions,  or  at  least  that  I  feared  con¬ 
sideration  and  kindness  might  not  be  accorded 
to  me  by  the  members  of  this  Association. 
Believing  that  truth  and  justice  will  eventually 
■triumph  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and  trusting 
an  the  good  nature  and  reasonable  spirit  in 
which  you  will  receive  the  few  remarks  which  I 
have  to  make  on  this  thorny  subject,  I  have 
decided  to  brave  the  occasion,  simply  premising 
that  it  will  be  my  endeavour,  not  so  much  to 
raise  controversy  as  to  stimulate  observation, 
in  the  hope  of  extending  sound  views  upon  the 
principles  involved  and  greater  intelligence  in 
•their  application. 

Difficulties  which  confront  one  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  ventilation  arise  from  the 
fact  that  it  principally  relates  to  functions  of 
life  which,  in  their  fulness,  are  practically 
beyond  human  comprehension,  and  because  it 
has  to  deal  with  individual  susceptibilities  as 
well  as  with  an  invisible,  elusive,  and  almost 
intangible  body,  viz.,  the  atmosphere,  affected 
by  chemical  and  physical  laws,  but  yet  only 
partially  understood.  Literature  on  ventila¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  profuse,  and  many  eminent 
scientists  have  investigated  various  phases  of 
the  subject,  yet  it  appears  to  me  there  is  still  an 
opening  for  a  concise  treatise  which  will  deal  with 
it  in  a  scientifically  practical  and  up-to-date 
manner,  without  prejudice,  to  serve  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  architectural  students.  Under  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Editor,  I  wrote 
an  article  some  three  or  four  years  past  which 
appeared  in  a  publication  called  “  Modern 
House  Construction,”  which,  in  some  respects, 
deals  with  details  it  would  be  tedious  to 
repeat  in  an  evening’s  paper,  although  in  sub¬ 
stance  I  must  place  before  you  the  same  con¬ 
clusions  as  those  dealt  with  in  that  article  and 
drawn  from  my  own  practical  experience, 
j  Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
in  connexion  with  ventilation  results  from  the 
fact  that  eminent  early  writers  thereon,  whose 
works  are  still  largely  resorted  to,  make  asser¬ 
tions  from  their  undoubtedly  careful  observa¬ 
tions  which,  in  face  of  more  modern  practice 
and  the  great  improvements  which  have  since 
been  effected  in  appliances,  cannot  now  be 
accepted. 

f  One  of  the  best  standard  works  is  that  by 
Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  who  for  some  years  supervised 
the  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  published  in  1844  a  book  entitled  “  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Ventilation.”  His  observations 
and  general  statements  are  fairly  trust¬ 
worthy,  but  his  deductions  are  sometimes  at 
fault. 

A  more  modern  book  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Billings,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins’  Hospital  fame, 
entitled  “  Ventilation  and  Heating,”  consisting 
of  some  500  pages.  It  brings  together  a  vast 
mass  of  useful  information  on  the  subject ;  but 
being  written  by  an  American  principally  for 
use  in  America,  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
contents  is  unsuitable  for  this  country,  and  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  volume  left  on  my  mind  a 
sense  of  indefiniteness,  examples  being  given 
of  so  many  different  methods  without  clearly 
indicating  those  that  are  worthy  of  adoption 
or  those  that  should  be  avoided.  There  are 
numerous  other  writers  on  different  phases  of 
the  subject,  but  the  two  mentioned  are,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  only  books  in  English  which  deal 
with  it  exhaustively.  Yet  there  is  in  both  a 
lack  of  that  practical  guidance  based  on  modern 
experience  such  as  architects  now  require.  The 
result  has  been  to  engender  what  I  may  term  a 
chaotic  state  of  mind  in  the  profession.  Some 
are  inclined  to  dogmatise  upon  the  simplicity 
of  this  or  that  method,  while  others  prefer  to 
do  nothing,  on  the  excuse  that  the  difficulties 
are  too  abstruse.  Nevertheless  there  are 
certain  well-recognised  facts  which  ought  to  be 


known  by  all,  and  intelligently  made  use  of 
by  those  who  realise  the  necessity  for  efficient 
ventilation  or  whose  province  it  is  to  provide 
for  it  in  our  buildings. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  the  course 
of  an  evening  to  go  fully  into  what  is  known  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  air 
we  breathe.  I  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  its  accepted  composi¬ 
tion  and  general  characteristics.  We  all 
recognise  our  dependence  upon  the  continuous 
breathing  of  atmospheric  air  to  sustain  life; 
but  is  it  always  realised  that  to  sustain  healthy 
life  air  must  not  only  be  breathed  in  sufficient 
quantity  but  that  it  must  be  of  suitable  quality  ? 

Under  ordinary  conditions  nearly  everyone 
who  can  use  the  muscles  of  his  body  for  filling 
his  lungs  may  get  quantity,  but  it  is  not  always 
obtainable  in  suitable  condition  or  state  of  purity. 
“  Give  us  some  air  ”  is  an  expression  often 
made  use  of  even  by  people  fully  surrounded  by 
air.  What  they  really  want  is  fresher  or  purer 
air.  Ventilation,  therefore,  must  deal  with 
both  quantity  and  quality,  or  it  cannot  be 
considered  effective. 

The  science  of  ventilation  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  providing  and  employing  means  by 
which  adequate  quantity  can  be  procured  and 
the  art  of  ventilation  as  that  of  securing  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  for  the  purpose.  Un¬ 
less  air  is  reasonably  pure  outside  a  build¬ 
ing  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  it  pure  within. 
Air  may  be  screened  and  washed,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  any  means  have  yet  been  devised 
by  which,  in  its  passage  from  without  to  within 
a  building,  a  thoroughly  impure  atmosphere 
can  be  made  wholesome. 

It  is  rather  beyond  the  province  of  architects 
to  practically  deal  with  the  outer  atmosphere. 
The  question  of  maintaining  it  in  a  reasonable 
state  of  purity  is  of  necessity  a  communal 
matter,  and  must  be  attended  to  by  the  State 
and  by  local  authorities  ;  yet  each  individual 
is  personally  responsible  to  the  community  for 
every  act  of  commission  or  omission  which 
leads  to  contamination  of  the  atmosphere.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  outer 
air  whether  or  no  good  ventilation  can  be 
secured  within  buildings,  that  it  is  right  we 
should  direct  public  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  means  supplied  by  architects  for  securing 
ventilation  within  buildings  can  be  effective 
unless  the  outer  atmosphere  is  maintained 
reasonably  pure  and  wholesome.  Millions  are 
spent  in  order  to  secure  supplies  of  fresh,  whole¬ 
some  water,  because  people  recognise  that  an 
impure  supply  results  in  ill-health,  disease,  and 
death.  But  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
subtle  nature  and  obscure  effects  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  all  of  us  constantly  breathe, 
expenditure  is  ever  grudged  in  obtaining  it 
pure  and  wholesome  even  within  our  dwellings. 

It  is  this  subtle  nature  of  the  atmosphere 
which  doubtless  accounts  for  the  difficulties 
most  people  find  in  dealing  with  it.  They  can¬ 
not  see,  and  only  with  difficulty  handle  it. 
Yet,  as  Sir  Wm.  Preece  when  young  is  said  to 
have  been  told  by  his  father  :  “  The  air,  although 
you  cannot  see  it,  is  as  material  as  water  ;  you 
feel  it  in  every  puff  of  wind,  and  see  it  in  every 
bending  bough.”  I  am  convinced  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  possibilities  of  dealing  with 
it  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ventilation  are 
greatly  facilitated  by  fully  recognising  the 
material  nature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Air  and  water  have  different  properties, 
yet  in  many  respects  they  behave  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  I  believe  the  more  thoroughly  you 
study  the  latter  and  picture  to  yourself  the 
material  nature  of  the  former,  the  better  able 
you  will  be  to  make  provision  for  adequate 
circulation  of  air  in  your  buildings.  Air  is 
more  universally  distributed  around  the  earth 
than  is  water,  and,  fortunately  for  us,  it  is  in 
the  open,  naturally  maintained  in  a  fairly 
uniform  condition ;  many  influences  being 
continuously  at  work  to  keep  it  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  pure  state  for  supporting  human  exist¬ 
ence.  Yet,  even  apart  from  human  agency,  it 
becomes  fouled.  In  certain  localities  the 
atmosphere  is  well  known  to  be  unhealthy,  and 
although  it  may  appear  heretical  to  say  so,  in 
these  days  when  the  open-air  treatment  is  so 
greatly  extolled,  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  better  health  and  comfort  can  at  times  be 
secured  within  doors  than  outside — or  why 
should  buildings  be  erected  ?  Partly,  no  doubt, 
to  shield  ourselves  from  excessive  velocity 
of  winds,  which  may  give  us  a  pure  atmosphere, 
but  then  the  over-rapid  movement  of  air  is  liable 
to  so  reduce  the  heat  of  our  bodies  when  at  rest 
that  ill-health  may  result. 


An  important  difference  between  air  and 
water  is  that  while  air  is  very  elastic  and  can  be 
compressed,  water  cannot  be  reduced  materially 
in  bulk  by  compression.  It  is  now  demonstrated 
that  air  can  be  brought  to  a  liquid  and  even 
solid  condition,  and  we  know  that  water  can 
easily  be  frozen  solid  or  volatilised.  I  mention 
these  facts  in  the  hope  of  impressing  upon  you 
the  material  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it 
can  be  handled  and  dealt  with,  that  it  is  subject 
to  certain  laws  which  can  be  ascertained,  it 
can  be  measured  and  weighed.  Like  water, 
it  dissolves  certain  substances  and  vapours. 
It  will  hold  in  suspense  insoluble  matter. 
Fresh  air,  like  fresh  water,  may  become  fouled  by 
contact  with  impurity,  either  in  the  open, 
in  confined  vessels,  or  by  passing  through  dirty 
conduits. 

If  desiring  a  “  drink  of  water  ”  you  find  it 
unpalatable,  it  would  be  folly  to  continue 
taking  it  from  the  same  source  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  getting  a  refreshing  draught  ;  or  if  you 
know  of  a  pure  source  of  supply,  you  would  not 
willingly  permit  it  to  be  conveyed  in  a  dirty 
vessel  or  through  a  foul  channel.  Similarly 
you  cannot  expect  to  have  fresh  air  unless  it  be 
taken  from  a  pure  source,  and  having  a  pure 
source  around  a  building  care  should  naturally 
be  exercised  so  that  it  be  not  contaminated  by 
contact  with  impurity,  whilst  entering  or  when 
within  a  building,  before  being  breathed  by 
occupants. 

Architects  being  principally  concerned  in 
the  design  of  buildings  which,  on  being  erected, 
cause  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  air, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  upon  them  should 
devolve  the  necessity  for  providing  efficient 
means  whereby  adequate  change  of  air  can  be 
secured  within  and  around  the  buildings  they 
design  and  erect,  so  that  stagnation  may  not  take 
place  to  the  injury  of  those  who  occupy  them, 
or  to  the  detriment  of  surrounding  properties. 

Movement  above  all  things  is  necessary  for 
maintaining  a  healthy  atmospheric  condition. 
Consequently,  the  first  consideration  in  respect 
to  securing  ventilation  within  a  building  is — 
how  can  the  required  movement  be  brought 
about  ?  Probably  the  earliest  buildings  were 
erected  in  order  to  secure  protection  from 
excessive  movement  of  the  atmosphere.  Our 
term  “  house,”  signifies  a  covering  or  pro¬ 
tection.  At  an  early  period  the  necessity  for 
securing  ventilation  must  have  been  recognised, 
because  in  the  simplest  dwellings  an  eye  or 
opening  for  the  wind,  now  termed  a  window, 
was  provided  ;  and  as  there  must  also  have  been 
a  second  opening  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
individuals,  means  were  provided  by  which  move¬ 
ment  of  air  within  could  take  place.  When  it  is 
understood  that  air  is  a  material  body  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that,  before  a  fresh  supply  can 
enter,  an  equal  volume  must  make  way  for  it. 
Consequently  an  outlet  as  well  as  an  inlet 
becomes  essential,  and  at  the  present  day 
buildings  are  mostly  provided  with  both 
windows  and  doors,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  not  so  generally  made  use  of  for  assisting 
ventilation  as  they  might  be,  although  by  their 
reasonable  regulation,  according  to  the  varying 
state  of  the  outer  atmosphere,  it  becomes  possible, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  personal  attention,  to 
adjust  matters.  Except  the  property  of  diffusion, 
which  is  common  to  all  gases,  air  has  no  inherent 
power  of  movement,  but  movement  being  essen¬ 
tial  for  maintaining  its  freshness  and  for  securing 
efficient  ventilation,  some  power  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  most  potent 
natural  power  available  is  wind  ;  yet  wind  is  only 
the  result  of  varying  temperature  on  large 
bodies  of  the  atmosphere.  When  heated,  air 
becomes  specifically  lighter  than  an  equal 
volume  of  cooler  air  ;  the  latter  falling  by  the 
power  of  gravitation,  forces  up  the  warmer,  and 
therefore  lighter  air  around  ;  consequently 
it  is  the  power  of  gravitation  which  principally 
causes  natural  movements  of  the  atmosphere, 
»'.e.,  winds.  Let  me  specially  direct  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  this,  because  I  believe  considerable  mis¬ 
apprehension,  in  respect  to  possibilities  of 
securing  ventilation,  has  resulted  from  a  some¬ 
what  slipshod  manner  in  dealing  with  this 
scientific  fact ;  for  it  is  most  commonly  stated 
that  heat  causes  air  to  rise,  and  that  statement 
of  the  case  has  led  many  to  infer  that  heat 
causes  a  suctional  influence  in  a  flue.  By 
adequately  appreciating  the  fact  that  no  power 
is  known  which  largely  attracts  air  upwards, 
while  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  power 
of  gravitation  which  attracts  it  downwards,  you 
may  realise  that  when  a  fire  is  lighted  at  the  base 
of  a  flue  it  causes  a  body  of  air  to  expand,  which 
then  being  lighter  than  the  air  around,  the 
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latter  is  attracted  downwards  by  gravitation 
and  forces  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  to  ascend. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  by  propulsion  and  not 
by  suction  that  the  air  of  the  room  is  changed 
when  a  fire  is  lighted  at  the  base  of  a  flue. 

So  much  importance  do  I  attach  to  a  clear 
understanding  on  this  point  that  I  ask  you  to 
test  the  correctness  of  it  yourselves  ;  place  two 
large  thin  glass  vessels  in  a  delicate  balance, 
let  each  be  filled  with  air  of  equal  temperature 
so  as  to  secure  an  even  balance,  now  heat  the 
air  in  one  of  the  vessels,  permitting  the  excess 
to  escape  as  it  expands,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  arm  of  the  balance  which  carries  the 
lighter  air  will  rise — not  because  it  is  attracted 
upwards  by  the  lighter  air,  but  because  the 
heavier  air  on  the  other  arm  of  the  balance  is 
attracted  downwards  by  gravitation. 

People  of  some  scientific  attainments  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  question,  were 
inclined  to  treat  it  rather  as  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  and  asserted  that  where 
there  is  a  push  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
pull,  and  vice-versa .  Theoretically  that  may 
be,  but  practically  it  has  certain  limitations. 
You  can  pull  with  some  effect  by  means  of  a 
rope,  yet  with  it  very  little  power  of  push  can 
be  exerted  ;  with  other  substances — with  fluids 
and  even  more  so  with  gases — considerable 
force  of  propulsion  may  be  exercised  but  very 
little  “  pull.” 

If  you  suck  or  draw  air  out  of  an  enclosed 
space  around  which  are  various  apertures,  you 
will  find  that  the  incoming  air  will  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance  towards  that  outlet. 
Suppose  the  enclosed  space  to  be  a  large  room, 
with  windows  or  other  openings  around,  some 
high  up,  others  lower  down  ;  if  a  suctional 
influence  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interior, 
say  by  an  extraction  fan  near  the  upper 
portion  of  the  room,  the  greatest  volume  of 
air  will  come  in  by  the  openings  nearest  to  the 
fan,  and  but  little  change  will  be  effected  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  room.  Close  all  the 
openings  high  up,  and  the  air  will  have  to  travel 
from  greater  distances,  consequently  better 
change  of  air  within  the  room  will  be  effected  ; 
but  if  people  at  the  floor  level  are  to  benefit  by 
that  change  they  also  rim  the  risk  of  experiencing 
discomfort  from  draughts,  because  when  a 
suctional  power  is  made  use  of  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  where  the  incoming  air  will  enter, 
and  some  may  be  sucked  in  directly  from  the 
outside,  and  will  certainly  cause  discomfort  in 
cold  weather.  The  effect  is  the  same  whether 
mechanical  power  or  the  natural  force  of  wind 
be  employed.  So  I  think  it  fortunate  that 
Nature  has  provided  forces  which  act  more 
strongly  in  propelling  than  in  extracting  air  from 
dwellings. 

Other  terms  used  in  connexion  with  our 
subject  have  been  unfortunate  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  such  as  “  Automatic  Ventila¬ 
tion,”  “  Natural  Ventilation,”  and  “  Mechanical 
Ventilation,”  because  ventilation  is  a  result 
brought  about  principally  by  the  exercise  of 
an  ascertainable  power.  It  can  never  be 
properly  described  as  “  Automatic,”  “  Natural,” 
or  “  Mechanical.”  It  may,  however,  be  brought 
about  by  natural  or  by  mechanical  means,  and 
there  is,  correctly  speaking,  no  such  thing  or 
appliance  as  a  ventilator  unless  there  be  also 
power  acting  in  conjunction  therewith.  It  is 
the  power  which  causes  change  of  air. 

To  my  mind  this  should  be  most  comforting 
to  architects,  because,  as  natural  power  must 
most  frequently  be  relied  on  for  securing 
ventilation,  all  that  they  can  do  in  such  cases 
is  to  provide  suitable  means  in  and  about  their 
buildings  ;  for  it  rests  with  occupiers  to  main¬ 
tain,  regulate,  and  properly  employ  the  means 
which  every  architect  ought  to  suitably  provide 
for  ventilating  his  buildings. 

In  this  country,  at  least,  the  warming  of 
our  buildings  is  necessary  for  several  months 
in  every  year,  during  which  times  it  is  practic¬ 
ally  impossible  to  effect  ventilation  without 
considering  the  subject  of  warming  in  con¬ 
junction  therewith. 

Whether  the  lighting  of  a  fire  results  in  the 
development  of  a  natural,  artificial,  or  mechan¬ 
ical  power,  is  not  very  material,  the  important 
fact  is  that  it  does  develop  a  power,  and  an 
open  fire  is  most  useful,  not  only  because 
it  gives  comfort  by  the  heat  it  evolves,  but 
because  the  power  developed  may  be  usefully 
employed  to  assist  in  securing  ventilation. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  up  the 
subject,  know  what  controversy  there  has 
been  on  the  question  of  upward  and  downward 
ventilation.  All  will  probably  agree  in  con¬ 
demning  actual  down  draught,  and  I  shall 


not  attempt  to  defend  that ;  but,  what  is 
draught  ?  Why,  simply  an  excessive  move¬ 
ment  of  the  air  which  causes  discomfort.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  at  a  velocity  of  4  ft. 
a  second  most  people  would  complain  of  draught, 
some  might  at  3  ft.,  few  would  at  2  ft.,  and 
not  even  the  most  sensitive  person  is  likely 
to  complain  of  draught  when  the  velocity  does 
not  exceed  1  ft.  per  second.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  will  naturally  have  some  effect,  so  it 
must  be  assumed  to  be  normal,  i.e.,  about 
60°  Fah. 

Efficient  ventilation  of  occupied  apartments 
implies  the  continuous  change  of  air  without 
causing  discomfort  to  or  adversely  affecting 
the  health  of  occupants,  and  after  several  years 
observation  I  cannot  detect  the  least  objection 
to  that  change  being  effected  in  a  downward 
direction,  so  long  as  draughts  are  avoided. 

Because  air  respired  and  emanating  from 
our  bodies  is  warm,  and  being  warm  it  is  light 
and  will  therefore  rise,  is  the  argument  used 
by  the  advocates  of  what  they  call  upward 
ventilation,  and  they  term  it  Nature’s  method 
But,  again,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of 
an  imperfect  appreciation  of  scientific  facts. 

In  the  act  of  respiring,  air  is  expelled  with 
considerable  force  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
largely  in  a  downward  direction,  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  expired  air  being 
warm  and  light  is,  at  some  distance  from  where 
it  was  emitted,  forced  upwards  by  cooler  and 
fresher  air  coming  down  from  above,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual.  Consequently,  if  our 
ventilating  appliances  are  so  arranged  as  to 
secure  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  above 
the  heads  of  individuals,  and  to  carry  off  the 
expired  air  at  a  low  level,  is  it  not  probable 
that,  as  occupants  more  generally  occupy  the 
lower  portions  of  a  room  than  the  upper  part, 
they  are  likely  to  obtain  fresher  air  from  the 
larger  volume  above  their  heads  than  from 
that  below  ? 

Take  an  extreme  case,  such  as  a  compact 
body  of  people  in  an  assembly  hall — is  it 
not  evident  that  they  can  be  supplied  with 
fresh  air  better  from  above  than  from  below, 
for  in  the  former  case  the  air  above  is 
far  greater  in  volume,  can  circidate  freely, 
and  is  likely  to  be  more  pure  than  the 
smaller  volume  below  their  heads,  which 
can  only  move  about  with  difficulty,  and  must 
be  contaminated  by  emanations  from  so  many 
people  being  congregated  together  ?  To  venti¬ 
late  efficiently  such  a  crowded  room  from 
below  is  practically  impossible,  because  even 
if  fresh  air  be  supplied  from  below,  it  must 
become  contaminated  by  passing  over  the 
bodies  of  a  number  of  people  before  being 
breathed,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  be  quite 
possible  to  do  so  from  above. 

If  under  such  adverse  circumstances  ventila¬ 
tion  can  best  be  secured  by  downward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  atmosphere,  surely  it  can  be 
attained  under  more  favourable  conditions 
for  smaller  numbers.  In  an  ordinary  room, 
with  an  open  fireplace,  where  do  we  find  the 
outlet  opening  ?  Why,  within  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  of 
the  floor  level.  Every  one  can  prove  for 
himself  that,  unless  some  greater  power  be 
exerted,  such  as  a  strong  gust  of  wind  or  a 
much  larger  fire  in  the  same  or  in  an  adjoining 
room,  etc.,  which  will  only  occasionally  occur, 
the  sole  outlet  for  air  is  by  the  fireplace  flue. 
If  any  present  are  not  thoroughly  convinced 
of  this  fact,  I  beg  they  will  test  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  lighted  match  or  a  piece  of  thin 
paper  held  before  every  possible  opening  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  under  normal  conditions  they  will  easily 
detect  that  air  is  entering  at  every  other  opening 
and  only  quitting  the  room  by  the  fireplace  flue. 
Bearing  in  mind  then  that  efficient  ventilation 
implies  comfort  for  the  occupants  of  a  room, 
the  next  question  is — Where  should  any  special 
inlet  for  air  be  placed  ?  I  say  “  special  inlet  ” 
because  if  air  quits  the  room  by  the  fireplace 
flue,  other  air  must  enter  some  way  or  other 
to  replace  it ;  generally  you  will  find  it  comes 
in  through  casual  cracks  and  crevices  around 
the  lower  portion  of  the  room,  and  travels  in 
narrow  streams  direct  to  the  fire,  frequently 
resulting  in  unpleasant  draughts,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  cracks  and  crevices  are  closed 
the  more  likely  will  discomfort  be  experienced 
from  draughts.  On  this  point  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on.  At  present  we  are 
considering  an  ordinary  room,  built  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  And  although  it  may  appear 
paradoxical,  the  best  way  to  prevent  draughts 
is  really  to  admit  air  more  freely.  It  may 
involve  rather  more  expenditure  of  fuel  for 


maintaining  comfortable  warmth,  but  that# 
better  than  catching  colds.  If,  hewevi# 
change  of  air  is  too  rapid  in  any  room,  the  on| 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  reduce  the  outflow  | 
contracting  the  sectional  area  of  the  out# 
flue,  because  it  is  the  cooler  air  pressing  J 
on  all  sides  which  forces  the  air  of  the  room  up  | 
that  flue.  And,  as  with  the  same  pressure  onh 
given  quantity  of  air  can  be  forced  through  afl 
of  given  section,  reduce  that  section  in  size  a 
a  less  volume  of  air  will  be  passed  through  it 
a  given  time  under  similar  conditions.  Coni 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  the  air  v 
travel  from  inlet  to  outlet  becomes  lessened,  a 
draughts  in  the  room  may  be  overcome,  l 
then  the  question  will  arise — Is  the  room  bei 
efficiently  ventilated  ?  If  not  then  the  outlet  £  j 
area  must  again  be  enlarged,  and  a  special  ini , 
provided.  So  we  come  back  to  the  question,  j 
Where  shall  it  be  placed  ?  After  caret  j 
observation  and  experiment,  extending  o’< 
several  years  past,  I  say,  without  hesitatiit  j 
that  it  should  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  fi  i 
place  opening,  as  nearly  central  thereto  j 
may  be,  and  towards  the  upper  portion  t i 
the  room  (say,  about  2  ft.  below  the  ceilin  | 
By  providing  louvres  or  other  means  for  c  j 
tributing  the  incoming  air  throughout  1  ( 
upper  portion  of  the  room,  it  will  mix  wd 
the  warmer  air  rising  in  front  of  the  fire,  spitji 
out,  gradually  fall  and  make  its  way  towaTj) 
the  fireplace  flue,  without  causing  discomfcjr 
because  its  velocity  will  be  slight,  and,  coma 
in  contact  with  the  warmed  surfaces  in  il| 
room,  its  temperature  will  be  raised,  wl| 
if  the  fresh  air  enters  freely  at  the  special  inlar 
less  air  will  enter  by  the  casual  cracks  a  1 
crevices.  With  inlet  openings  in  any  ctlll 
position  there  will  be  less  diffusion  througlnlu 
the  room,  because  incoming  air  will  taked 
shorter  and  more  direct  line  towards  the  IK 
and  leave  portions  of  the  room  less  perfect 
ventilated.  If  the  arrangement  I  suggest-n 
right,  then  downward  ventilation  with  comfijj 
is  secured. 

Another  subject  in  connexion  with  vent  in 
tion  to  which  I  have  devoted  attention  is  thath 
condensation  and  evaporation.  I  do  not  thillj 
these  results,  brought  about  continuously  ,|l 
variations  in  temperature  and  movements  (I 
air,  have  received  the  consideration  which  tltji 
deserve,  for  they  exercise  very  decicjt 
influences  in  connexion  with  ventilation,  jj 
the  temperature  of  air  is  raised  it  becomes  mat 
and  more  capable  of  absorbing  moisture  andi 
specifically  lighter  than  dry  air  at  the  sa>  I 
temperature.  Again,  as  it  cools  by  comingi Ik 
contact  with  cooler  surfaces,  moisture  is  1 
posited,  and  becoming  specifically  heavy,  the  <h 
falls.  Vitiated  air  may  for  a  time  be  somewljl 
purified  by  condensation,  but  the  impurit' 
are  deposited  upon  the  cold  surfaces  with  wh  r 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  unless  those  surfa:  r 
are  frequently  cleansed,  the  animal  matai 
deposited  with  the  moisture  in  time  putrifii  1 
with  the  result  that  rooms  become  stu: 
where  such  condensation  takes  place  and  is  r  } 
soon  removed.  You  may  open  the  windol  k 
freely  and  freshen  up  the  atmosphere  for  a  tir  I 
but  when  again  closed  up  the  stuffiness  agtl 
becomes  apparent,  particularly  if  a  fire  ;  r 
lighted,  because  heat  assists  in  volatilising  1  t 
impurities.  For  this  reason  I  hold  the  opiniili 
that  the  most  healthy  rooms  to  live  in  are  th«l  1 
of  which  the  walls  are  not  constructed  of  dent 
materials  which  do  not  retain  heat.  In  fain 
I  believe  that  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  ;|ji 
constructed  of  pervious  materials,  are  likiil 
to  be  the  best  ventilated,  even  when  no  spewi 
inlets  for  air  are  provided.  Such  walls  take  iljl 
and  retain  heat  from  the  fire,  they  allow  df 
to  pass  through  them  over  their  whole  surfafji 
the  air  is  filtered  and  takes  up  heat  in  )  | 
passage  through,  it  enters  gradually  yet  in  lai 
volume,  and  keeps  up  a  thorough  change:  1 
atmosphere  in  the  room  without  perceptive 
draughts. 

Some  think  that  the  continual  passfii 
of  air  through  the  walls  will  in  time  ci|l 
taminate  them,  but  with  reasonably  p  !< 
air  outside  and  exercising  its  known  purifyiji 
effect,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  no  deleterirtr 
effect  upon  it  would  take  place,  provided  alwfl  l 
that  the  walls  are  kept  dry.  Wet  in  the  wsfl 
would  partially  close  the  pores,  and  probad 
cause  vegetable  and,  maybe,  animal  growita 
Unless  ample  provision  be  made  for  permitttli 
continuous  change  of  air  in  a  room,  nothing  q|j 
be  worse  than  constructing  all  walls,  floors,  £,  I 
ceilings  of  impervious  materials,  or  than  in 
covering  of  all  surfaces  with  impervid 
materials — such  as  linoleum,  lincrusta,  paint,  (if. 
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ffovement  of  air  outside — in  a  word,  wind — is 
lie  active  force  by  which  ventilation  within 
loors  is  principally  brought  about ;  conse- 
[uently,  when  rooms  are  unoccupied  windows 
ind  doors  should  be  freely  opened,  so  that 
requent  change  of  air  may  take  place. 
Surfaces  and  materials  on  which  deleterious 
natters  have  been  deposited  or  by  which  they 
lave  been  absorbed, may  then  become  purified,  in 
addition  to  which,  the  frequent  cleansing  of 
urfaces  and  materials  is  necessary  if  a  pure 
tmosphere  within  doors  is  to  be  maintained, 
lome  places,  even  with  air  constantly  changing, 
re  never  sweet  and  wholesome.  Urinals  and 
he  household  water-closets,  unless  all  surfaces 
re  kept  scrupulously  clean,  are  unwholesome 
laces  which  may  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
f  a  house.  Many  of  these  appliances  are  still 
adly  constructed,  particularly  in  public 
laces.  Generally  speaking,  at  railway 

nations  they  are  a  disgrace.  The  large  sur- 
ices  contaminated  and  infrequently  cleansed 
instantly  generate  noxious  fumes  which  foul 
le  air,  change  it  never  so  frequently, 
ublic  urinals  are  capable  of  great  improve- 
lent;  there  should  be  no  angles  in  which 
eposit  can  accumulate,  open  channel  ways 
lould  be  abolished,  each  separate  urinal  should 
s  trapped  and  provided  with  a  frequent  flush 
l  water  so  directed  as  to  cleanse  all  surfaces 
'hich  can  be  fouled.  Properly  constructed  and 
laintained  little  contamination  of  the  atmo- 
ihere  will  take  place  in  and  around  them.  I 
raw  attention  to  these  necessary  appliances  as 
sing  illustrative  of  our  subject,  and  to  impress 
pon  you  that  mere  change  of  air  is  not  all  that 
required  to  secure  good  ventilation;  cleanli- 
5S3  and  the  continuous  removal  of  everything 
hich  defiles  the  atmosphere  is  quite  as 
isential,  particularly  in  and  about  the  channels 
•  ducts  which  convey  air  from  without  to 
ithin  the  building. 

Let  us  summarise  the  points  to  which  re- 
rence  has  already  been  made  : — 

1.  The  deductions  of  early  writers  or  of  those 
ho  simply  adopt  their  views  should  not  be 
scepted  without  personal  examination  as  to 
leir  correctness. 

2.  Ventilation  is  an  effect  always  brought 
)out  by  the  exercise  of  an  ascertainable 
>wer  ;  it  is  never  automatic,  and  no  appliance 
ithout  the  employment  of  power  is,  properly 
leaking,  a  “  ventilator,”  but  simply  a  means 
7  which  ventilation  may  be  secured  when  a 
>wer  acts  to  cause  movement  of  the  atmo- 
there. 

3.  Air  to  be  serviceable  for  ventilation  must 
1  kept  free  from  defilement. 

4.  To  secure  change  of  air  within  doors, 
>th  inlets  and  outlets  are  essential. 

5.  Warm  air  rises,  because  it  is  forced  upwards 
7  cooler  air,  the  latter  being  attracted  down- 
ards  by  gravitation. 

6.  Nature’s  principal  method  for  causing 
ovement  of  air  is  propulsion. 

7.  By  taking  precautions  to  reduce  velocity 
id  so  to  prevent  unpleasant  draughts,  the 
iwnwarcl  movement  of  air  may  reasonably  be 
aployed  for  securing  ventilation. 

8.  To  secure  fresh,  wholesome  air  for  the 
trpose  of  ventilation  within  doors,  condensa- 
m  on  surfaces  should  be  guarded  against,  and 
l  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  materials, 
.ould  be  maintained  in  a  clean  condition. 

In  this  country,  as  I  have  previously  men- 
pned.  it  is  necessary  to  employ  heat  during 
me  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  for  the 
ke  of  comfort  within  cloors,  and  the  open 
■e  has  been  referred  to  as  a  means  for  assisting 
mtilation,  because  it  necessitates  a  flue  by 
hich  the  products  of  combustion  may  be 
.rried  away.  Such  flues,  even  when  no  fire 
alight,  generally  act  as  outlets  and  so  assist 
the  ventilation  of  an  apartment.  To  close 
iem  by  a  register  or  any  other  means  is,  there - 
re,  an  improper  proceeding  and  should  on  no 
icount  be  resorted  to.  Other  forms  of  heating 
-say  by  steam  or  hot- water  pipes  or  by 
Bctricity — do  not  on  their  own  account 
jcessitate  separate  flues  from  the  apartments 
sated,  but  it  is  quite  as  essential  that  outlets 
-as  well  as  inlets — should  be  provided  if 
lange  of  air  is  to  take  place  in  apartments  so 
iated. 

Judging  from  the  various  schemes  for  ventilat- 
g  buildings  which  have  come  under  my 
>tice,  I  am  surprised  to  find  what  little  atten- 
m  is  given  to  even  the  most  elementary 
.lculations  as  to  the  probable  results  which 
ill  be  attained  notwithstanding  that  certain 
ita  have  been  arrived  at,  which  experience 
oves  to  be  fairly  reliable,  and  so  simple  that 


there  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to  employ 
them.  Failure,  where  it  takes  place,  results 
generally  from  under-estimating  the  supply 
of  air  necessary  for  securing  efficient  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  employment  of  restricted 
areas  of  inlet  or  outlet  channels,  openings,  or 
ducts. 

An  ordinary  room  is  provided  with  one  fire¬ 
place  flue,  and,  as  previously  stated,  when  a  fire 
is  lighted,  that  flue  is  practically  the  only  outlet 
for  air  from  the  room.  Consequently,  by  ascer¬ 
taining  the  velocity  of  air  passing  up  the  flue 
and  the  sectional  area  of  the  flue,  it  is  easy  to 
find  how  much  air  will  pass  through  the  room 
in  a  given  time. 

Several  influences  will  be  at  work  at  varying 
times  which  will  affect  the  velocity  of  air 
passing  up  the  flue,  such  as  more  or  less  fire 
in  the  grate,  more  or  less  force  of  wind  outside, 
larger  or  smaller  inlet  openings,  etc.,  but 
under  medium  conditions  a  flow  of  about 
5  cubic  ft.  per  second  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  volume  passing  up  an  ordinary  14  in. by 
10  in.  flue.  Kindly  note  that  I  give  the  volume 
at  about  5  cubic  ft.  I  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of  simplicity,  and  because  it  is  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes  and  can  easily  be  remem¬ 
bered.  If  5  ft.  be  multiplied  by  60  times  60, 
the  number  of  seconds  in  an  hour,  the 
result — viz.,  18,000  ft. — will  be  the  volume  of 
air  passing  through  the  room  in  that  time,  and 
if  change  of  air  be  demanded  at  the  rate  of  six 
times  per  hour,  the  cubical  capacity  of  a  room 
with  only  one  fireplace  flue  should  not  exceed 
3,000  ft.,  say  20  ft.  by  15  ft.  by  10  ft. 

A  point  which  requires  consideration  is 
the  size  of  a  special  inlet  relative  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  fireplace  flue.  A  good  rule  is 
to  have  it  of  ample  dimensions  with  easy  means 
for  its  regulation.  It  is  then  the  fault  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  if  care  be  not  taken  to  adjust  it  to  require¬ 
ments.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  that  people 
are  generally  careless  in  paying  attention  to  so 
simple  an  appliance — on  a  windv  day  the  open¬ 
ing  will  be  closed  to  prevent  discomfort  from 
draughts,  and  no  one  thinks  of  opening  it  in 
calmer  weather ;  therefore,  when  the  inlet  is 
placed  as  I  advise — on  the  same  side  as  the  fire¬ 
place  and  as  nearly  central  thereto  as  possible, 
about  2  ft.  below  the  ceiling — a  clear  opening 
of  about  one  half  the  area  of  the  outlet  flue  will 
suffice,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  If  the  inlet  is  simply  through  an  external 
wall  there  will  be  less  friction  than  in  the  long 
outlet  flue,  therefore  the  velocity  can  be  greater. 

2.  Because  with  a  properly-formed  and 
louvred  inlet  the  additional  velocity  in  the 
upper  and  unoccupied  portion  of  the  room  will 
distribute  the  air  throughout  better  than  if 
entering  at  low  velocity. 

3.  Because  variations  in  the  force  of  wind 
outside  will  not  be  so  much  noticed  within  the 
room  when  the  area  of  inlet-opening  is  not 
excessive. 

But  because  of  the  well-known  and  frequent 
variations  in  the  force  of  wind  outside  I  have 
devised  this  little  automatic  regulator.  You 
will  notice  that  in  calm  weather  the  central 
flap  will  stand  stationary  allowing  some  2i  in. 
of  space  for  the  air  to  pass  in,  but  as  the  force 
of  wand  increases  the  flap  will  be  deflected  and 
the  available  space  is  thereby  reduced  pro¬ 
portionately.  A  difficulty  which  took  some 
time  to  overcome  was,  so  to  hang  the  flap 
that  its  movements  could  take  place  without 
producing  a  clicking  noise  ;  after  several 
attempts  I  believe  this  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  consequently  the  appliance  may 
be  usefully  employed  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
any  personal  regulation,  and  I  believe  it  should 
go  a  long  way  towards  solving  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  hitherto  experienced  in  securing  constant 
and  adequate  ventilation  without  personal 
attention.  Only  one  size  is  made,  suitable 
for  a  room  with  a  single  ordinary  flue,  two 
or  more  of  the  automatic  inlet  regulators 
being  necessary  for  larger  rooms.  Attempts 
have  previously  been  made  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  but  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
annoyance  of  clicking  noises  in  appliances  writh 
movable  parts  has  militated  against  their  adop¬ 
tion.  Having  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever 
in  the  appliance,  I  may  safely  commend  this 
automatic  inlet  regulator  to  your  favourable 
consideration. 

Much  more  might  be  advanced  as  to  the 
necessity  for  considering  details  in  connexion 
with  the  employment  of  natural  means  for 
securing  efficient  ventilation,  not  only  in  domes¬ 
tic  buildings  but  also  in  those  for  more  public 
purposes.  Let  me  again  remind  you  that  doors 
and  windows  can,  and  should,  be  more  generally 


regarded  as  legitimate  means  for  securing  change 
of  air  within  buildings.  Windows  should  be 
constructed  so  that  they  may  with  ease  be 
opened  and  closed,  and  that  whenever  practic¬ 
able  they  should  be  freely  opened,  particu¬ 
larly  at  times  when  the  buildings  are  unoccupied. 
Although  the  many  appliances  called  ventilators, 
employed  when  open  fires  are  not  employed, 
only  permit  of  the  passage  through  them  of  a 
limited  amount  of  air — for,  as  a  rule  they 
are  too  small  in  size,  and  are  only  service¬ 
able  when  there  is  sufficient  movement  of  the 
outer  atmosphere — it  fortunately  happens  that 
in  this  country  some  movement  is  taking  place 
more  frequently  than  not,  and  one  advantage 
secured  by  the  use  of  ventilating  appliances  is 
that  a  certain  amount  of  change  of  air  takes 
place  through  them  almost  continuously.  For 
continuous  occupation  however  the  change  of  air 
which  takes  place  when  such  appliances  alone 
are  depended  upon,  is  generally  inadequate — a 
few  figures  will  easily  prove  this.  Ascertain  the 
cubical  capacity  of  the  building  and  the  total 
minimum  area  of  the  free  openings  in  the  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  find  the  time  required  for  the 
volume  of  air  contained  in  the  building  to  pass 
through  the  openings  say  at  a  velocity  of  5  ft. 
per  second,  and  unless  the  whole  volume  can 
pass  through  in  twenty  minutes,  i.e.,  at  the  rate 
of  three  changes  per  hour,  efficient  ventilation 
will  not  be  secured  for  reasonable  occupation  of 
the  buildings  during  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  change  of 
air  required  in  a  building  it  is  safer  to  take  as  a 
basis  the  cubical  contents  and  number  of  changes 
per  hour  than  to  take  the  number  of  people  to 
be  accommodated  and  allow  so  many  cubic  feet 
of  air  in  a  given  time  for  each,  because  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  building  itself 
has  to  be  ventilated  as  well  as  that  the  occupants 
require  change  of  air. 

For  this  reason  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  unless  it  is  considered  worth  while  con¬ 
tinuously  to  ventilate  buildings  when  mechani¬ 
cal  means  are  provided,  there  is  risk  of  failure, 
because  when  the  mechanism  is  stopped  change 
of  air  ceases,  and  although  when  the  machinery 
is  restarted  change  of  air  may  soon  be  effected, 
the  long  period  of  stagnation  permits  the 
materials  of  and  in  the  building  to  cool  down ; 
condensation  then  takes  place  on  all  exposed 
surfaces  and  other  influences  deleterious  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  building  may,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  result. 

For  buildings  such  as  hospitals  which  are 
continuously  occupied  and  throughout  which 
it  is  important  that  continuous  and  ample 
change  of  air  should  take  place,  together  with 
uniform  heating,  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
mechanical  means  will  in  time  become  an 
absolute  necessity.  Having  recently  dealt 
with  thissubject  at  the  R.I.B.A.,1  will  only  now 
say  that  to  successfully  ventilate  a  building  by 
mechanical  means  implies  a  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  various  appliances  available — 
there  must  be  no  stinting  of  space  or  of  materials 
necessary  to  secure  the  most  thorough  and 
economical  results.  A  change  of  air  up  to  ten 
times  per  hour  must  be  insisted  upon,  the  plant 
in  all  important  features  should  be  duplicated 
and  the  most  economical  power  available 
should  be  employed.  All  air  ducts  and  channels 
should  be  of  ample  sectional  area  so  as  to  reduce 
friction  to  a  minimum  and  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  cleansed ;  both  inlets  and  outlets  must 
be  arranged  with  judgment  and  properly 
proportioned.  The  air  must  be  taken  in  at  a 
point  most  free  from  contaminating  influences, 
it  must  be  screened,  brought  to  a  suitable 
temperature,  and  hygrometric  condition,  and 
passed  on  to  the  several  apartments  required 
to  be  ventilated,  without  the  possibility  of  its 
becoming  deteriorated  until  it  approaches  the 
outlets  and  is  again  discharged  into  the  open, 
through  properly  constructed  outlets  so  that 
movements  of  the  outer  atmosphere  may  not 
exercise  any  influence  upon  its  outflow. 

For  some  time  there  was  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  whether  methods  of  propulsion 
or  of  extraction  were  to  be  preferred.  I  believe 
that  by  far  the  majority  of  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  the  matter  are  now 
more  favourable  to  propulsion.  One  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes  has  been  the  combination 
of  the  two  systems,  for  they  cannot  possibly  be 
worked  together  economically,  and  I  fear  that 
even  if  expense  were  no  object,  imperfect  results 
only  can  be  attained  by  employing  conjointly 
means  for  securing  extraction  as  well  as 
propulsion. 

Experience  of  the  practical  working  of  well- 
proportioned  installations  of  Plenum  ventilation 
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by  mechanical  means  has  proved  to  me  that  it 
is  possible  to  secure  continuously,  and  at  a  reason¬ 
able  expenditure,  efficient  ventilation  such  as  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  when  natural  means 
alone  are  relied  on.  In  saying  this  I  on  no 
account  undervalue  the  necessity  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  means  which  Nature  places 
at  our  disposal,  because  I  realise  that  for  the 
majority  of  buildings  anything  in  the  way  of 
mechanism  for  securing  ventilation  is  out  of  the 
question  at  present,  although  I  venture  to 
predict  that,  as  time  goes  on  and  the  possibilities 
of  employing  mechanism  for  the  purpose  are 
more  appreciated,  an  architect’s  training  will 
not  be  considered  complete  unless  he  has  made 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
appliances  by  which  buildings  may  be  success¬ 
fully  ventilated  by  mechanical  means. 


Mr.  John  Murray,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  had  very  little  criticism  to  offer 
upon  such  an  excellent  paper,  which  would  assist 
students  in  studying  this  important  and  intri¬ 
cate  subject.  They  all  knew  that  Mr.  Henman 
advocated  the  plenum  system  of  ventilation,  but 
the  great  difficulty  about  that  system  when 
applied  to  ordinary  buildings  was  in  getting  the 
appliances  so  arranged  that  the  shafts  or  ducts 
could  be  properly  cleaned.  He  would  like  to 
know  how  a  small  shaft  could  be  arranged  so 
that  it  could  be  adequately  cleaned.  It  was  quite 
possible  to  keep  them  clean  in  large  institutions, 
such  as  the  Victoria  Hospital  at  Belfast,  but  the 
difficulty,  he  felt,  was  wi  h  small  installations. 
In  most  systems  of  ventilation  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  was  to  get  sufficient  personal  attention 
devoted  to  the  regulation  of  the  mechanical 
appliances,  and  he  felt  that  no  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation  could  be  satisfactory  unless  it  was 
continually  attended  to  and  regulated.  One 
might  provide  a  carefully  arranged  and  adequate 
system,  but  the  people  who  had  to  regulate  it 
did  not  attend  to  it,  and  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory.  He  would  like  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Henman  advocated  the  use  of  ventilating 
electric  fans  in  conjunction  with  the  plenum 
system.  An  electric  fan  might  be  of  assis¬ 
tance,  but  Mr.  Henman  seemed  to  suggest 
that  it  was  not  necessary.  [Mr.  Henman  : 
As  a  propelling  power  or  suction  ?]  As  suc¬ 
tion.  He  would  a'so  like  to  know  Mr.  Hen¬ 
man’s  views  upon  inlet  ventilating  stoves,  where 
the  air  was  admitted  about  2  ft.  above  the  outlet 
opening,  also  how  much  air  passed  through  an 
ordinary  9  in.  brick  wall,  plastered  on  one 
side.  Did  Mr.  Henman  consider  one  fire 
flue  in  an  ordinary  London  dwelling  sufficient 
to  ventilate  properly  a  room,  provided  that 
sufficient  inlets  were  supplied  ?  I11  the  case  of 
inlets  to  an  ordinary  dwelling  room,  how  high 
should  they  be  from  the  floor  ?  A  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  London,  and  perhaps  in  most  towns  in 
England,  wras  the  screening  of  air  which  passed 
into  a  room,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  no 
house  could  be  properly  ventilated  unless 
there  was  a  screen  arrangement  connected 
with  every  inlet.  That  appeared  to  be  an 
expensive  and  very  intricate  matter  to  arrange, 
but  he  felt  we  should  never  get  adequate  and 
efficient  ventilation  until  some  simple  mechanical 
device  was  invented  to  screen  the  air  at  its 
entrance  and  b  fore  passing  through  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  inlet  shown  by  Mr.  Henman. 
They  all  knew  that  air  could  be  purified  in  the 
case  of  large  buildings,  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
screen  and  cleanse  it  through  small  inlets  into 
ordinary  rooms.  Another  difficulty  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  plenum  ventilation  was  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  of  heat.  The  plenum  system 
or  the  warm-air  system  was  very  largely  used 
in  American  houses,  and  he  knew  from  the 
experience  of  friends  of  his  that  American 
houses  were  not  always  healthy,  because 
they  were  frequently  overheated,  and  the  air 
was  not  always  pure,  because  it  was  carried 
through  the  buildings  in  small  ducts,  which 
became  dirty,  and  the  air  was  thus  tainted.  Mr. 
Henman  suggested  that  the  external  air  might 
be  purified,  whereby  it  might  be  admitted  in  a 
purified  state  into  our  domestic  buildings,  but 
he  (the  speaker)  was  afraid  that  that  would 
never  be  effected  in  towns. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  who  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  there  were  one  of  two  points  that 
naturally  occurred  to  one  in  listening  to  such  a 
paper.  Take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  dwelling 
house :  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  insert  a  ventilator  of  the  kind  Mr. 
Henman  had  shown  in  the  walls  of  a  dining¬ 
room  or  drawing-room,  and  he  should  like  to 
know  if  Mr.  Henman  had  any  special  method  of 
dealing  with  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  where 
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there  was  some  architectural  treatment  of  the 
walls.  There  was  one  point  which  seemed  to  be 
always  overlooked,  and  that  was  the  education 
of  the  public  in  the  matter  of  appreciating  fresh 
air  coming  into  rooms  through  windows.  If  one 
accustomed  oneself  to  live  in  a  house  with  open 
windows,  any  other  condition  could  not  be 
tolerated  for  long.  One  learnt  to  appreciate 
purity  and  freshness  of  air  so  much  that  in 
entering  a  room  one  could  tell  at  once  whether 
the  window  was  open  or  not.  He  ventured  to 
say  that  he  could  go  into  a  room  with  his  eyes 
shut  and  could  tell  in  half  a  minute  whether  the 
windows  were  open  or  shut,  and  that  because  he 
accustomed  himself,  winter  and  summer,  to 
wide  open  windows,  and  he  thought  that  archi¬ 
tects,  in  ordinary  domestic  work,  were  in  error 
in  providing  anything  like  mechanical  methods 
of  ventilation.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  education 
of  the  individual  rather  than  the  ventilation  of 
the  house  by  mechanical  means.  The  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Murray  as  to  the  cleansing  of 
ducts  seemed  to  be  the  crux  of  the  Plenum 
system.  Mr.  Henman  had  said  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  flues  should  be  kept 
clean,  but,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  unless 
the  flues  were  sufficiently  large  to  enable  people 
properly  to  clean  them,  they  would  in  course  of 
time  most  certainly  become  foul.  If  the 
extract  of  a  room  was  by  the  fireplace  flue  and 
the  inlet  to  the  room  was  only  half  the  size, 
surely  the  amount  of  ventilation  one  would  get 
in  the  room,  supposing  the  windows  were  shut, 
would  be  quite  inadequate  on  the  assumption 
that  there  were  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
people  in  it.  If  the  number  of  people  in  a  room 
was  increased,  there  ought  to  be  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  allowing  more  air  to  come  in.  He  did 
not  see  how'  the  insertion  of  one  or  two  ventila¬ 
tors  in  the  walls  of  a  room  would  adequately 
ventilate  that  room  unless  the  windows  w'ere 
opened  too.  The  paper  they  had  heard  was  a 
very  interesting  one,  which  they  would  want  to 
turn  to  for  inf<  rmation  again  and  again. 

Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Leverton  asked  Mr.  Henman 
whether  he  found  his  methods  of  ventilation  suffi¬ 
cient  when  gas  was  burning.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  during  the  day,  with  the  air 
coming  in  at  an  opening  2  ft.  below  the  ceiling 
on  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  the  air  would  be 
properly  diffused,  and  would  find  its  way  out  of 
the  chimney,  but  with  the  ordinary  gas  burners 
creating  fumes  he  was  afraid  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  recommended  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Alfred  Burgess  said  that  Mr.  Henman  had 
made  some  very  clear  distinctions.  A  ventilator 
originally  was  a  man  who  turned  a  wheel,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  see  how  correct  was  Mr. 
Henman’s  statement  that  proper  ventilation 
could  not  take  place  unless  there  was  some 
mechanical  force  to  aid  it.  In  mechanical 
ventilation  there  were  really  three  processes 
which  might  be  adopted,  and  he  did  not  agree 
that  a  system  of  propulsion  and  extraction 
would  not  work  satisfactorily.  The  conclusion 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
ventilation  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  that 
the  ordinary  propulsion  of  air  into  a  building 
should  be  assisted  by  extraction.  Almost  every 
mechanical  system  of  ventilation  was  apt  to  be 
called  a  plenum  system,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
define  the  three  processes  he  had  referred  to. 
There  was  the  system  which  consists  in  putting 
air  into  a  building  at  an  excess  of  pressure  on 
that  outside  the  building  ;  there  was  also  that 
system  of  drawing  air  through  a  building  so  that 
a  slight  vacuum  might  be  created  ;  and  there 
was  the  conjunction  of  the  two,  which  was  used 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  i.e.,  putting  the  air  in 
at  one  end  by  a  fan  and  extracting  it  at  the 
other.  By  this  means  they  avoided  excess 
of  pressure  and  also  a  vacuum,  and  got  instead 
an  equilibrium,  which  was  a  good  name  for  the 
third  system.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  architects,  when  discussing  mechanical 
ventilation,  should  make  use  of  definite  terms  in 
regard  to  the  different  systems  which  they  were 
describing. 

Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson  asked  Mr.  Henman 
what  he  thought  the  height  of  rooms  should  be 
in  houses  where  the  system  of  ventilation  he 
favoured  was  adopted.  One  of  the  difficulties 
one  had  to  deal  with  was  that  the  average  client 
insisted  on  excessively  high  rooms,  and  Mr. 
Henman’s  conclusions  quite  disposed  of  the 
idea  that  high  rooms  were  necessary  for  their 
efficient  ventilation.  Mr.  Henman’s  state¬ 
ments  seemed  rather  to  reverse  the  accepted 
order  of  things  ;  if  we  want  to  let  out  foul  air 
from  rooms  we  must  open  the  windows  at  the 
bottom,  and  if  we  wanted  to  let  fresh  air  in  we 
must  open  them  at  the  top. 


The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thai  | 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  two  things  had  strt  1 
him  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  '  I 
cheering  to  hear  from  an  expert  like  Mr.  H 
man  that  the  much-abused  open  fire  was  s  1 
a  satisfactory  means  of  ventilating  a  room.  T! 
had  heard  so  often  about  its  wastefulm  ; 
and  that  we  ought  to  use  stoves  and  radiati  1 
that  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  for  ordini  I 
dwelling  rooms  we  could  make  use  of  the  o;  ; 
fire.  With  regard  to  the  ventilator,  a  moll 
of  which  Mr.  Henman  had  shown,  he  iincl| 
stood  it  had  to  be  put  about  2  ft.  from  il 
ceiling  and  on  the  same  side  as  the  fireplal  fc 
but  in  most  houses  the  fireplace  being  on 
inner  wall,  he  did  not  quite  see  how  the  ver 
lator  was  to  connect  with  the  open  air  wi 
the  chimney  was  in  the  centre  of  the  hov 
As  far  as  he  could  gather  from  the  paper, 
jerry-built  house  was  the  one  most  sa= 
factorily  ventilated.  Plaster  made  of  n 
and  bricks  made  of  sawdust  producea 
perfectly-ventilated  house  without  any  \ 
these  mechanical  means  !  !  Any  mediant 
appliance  that  depended  on  people  for  regt 
tion  and  attention  was  bound  to  get  out  J 
order,  for  they  would  not  be  attended  jj 
Under  the  new  by-laws  which  were  insistedj| 
ventilators  had  to  be  put  in,  but  as  s|| 
as  any  draught  was  felt  the  occupdi 
invariably  closed  them,  and  depended  H- 
doors  and  windows  for  ventilation.  Till 
was  one  thing  that  was  not  insisted  on  sill 
ciently  with  regard  to  ventilation,  and  that  ||; 
keeping  walls  and  surfaces  of  rooms  absoluL 
clean.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  a  room  jj: 
kept  closed  up  for  any  time  the  walls  would  j; 
dirty  and  foul,  and  the  furniture  too.  Tl 
certain  extent  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Maule  abji 
the  open  window,  but  it  would  be  a  diffitj 
matter  to  persuade  people  in  a  city  like  Lon’ ) 
to  keep  open  their  windows.  The  great  oh ) 
seemed  to  be  how  to  keep  out  the  soot  :  y 
dust  and  fog,  which  spoilt  almost  everythin; 
a  room. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  very  bean  j 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Henman,  in  reply,  said  that  liis  exp  | 
ence  had  been  contrary  to  that  contained  j 
what  were  called  the  recognised  works  on  ve  j 
lation.  He  found  that  nearly  everyone  wrii  [ 
on  the  subject  went  back  to  Dr.  Reid,  ,  1 
although  Dr.  Reid  made  the  most  car:  1 
experiments  with  the  apparatus  he  was  i  t 
to  obtain  in  his  day,  nevertheless  in  regarc  I 
many  of  the  important  statements  and  lj 
deductions  he  made  he  was  scientifically  wrr  p 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  (the  spea‘  | 
had  put  before  them  the  particulars  he  had.  1 
hoped  he  had  given  his  reasons  sufficiei  I 
clearly,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  see  v  i 
Dr.  Reid  was  wrong  in  the  conclusions  he  arrr  [ 
at.  As  to  the  question  of  keeping  the  air  cl  j 
cels,  ducts,  and  flues  clean,  in  any  system  of  fi 
tilation,  mechanical  or  natural,  it  was  a  quest  i 
of  having  the  flues  get-at-able  ;  unless  the  1 1. 
were  kept  clean  good  ventilation  could  noi  1 
obtained.  Flues  should  be  so  arranged  j 
they  could  be  swept,  and  “  if  they  are  arran  1 
so  that  they  can  be  swept,  then  sweep  the  L; 
As  to  walls  being  pervious,  and  as  to  the  amo  l 
of  air  that  would  come  through,  several  exp; 
mentors  had  tried  to  ascertain  this.  It  diff 
with  every  class  of  material  and  every  sun  t 
put  upon  a  wall,  but  it  was  surprising  whai  I 
enormous  amount  of  air  came  through  the  v  6 
of  an  ordinary  room.  He  had  been  in  roi  | 
where  he  had  known  that  the  bricks  •  I 
materials  were  thoroughly  pervious,  and  thilji 
of  these  rooms  had  always  been  fairly  sweety 
clean.  On  the  other  hand,  some  thirtyjt 
years  ago  he  took  an  office  on  the  walls  of  wjj 
was  a  thickly  varnished  grained  paper,  whiclj* 
he  could  not  endure  that  sort  of  thing,  be  d 
painted  a  dark  green.  There  was  linoleumll 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling  was  painted,  an.ijfe 
uncomfortable  was  the  room  that  he  haul 
give  up  the  office  for  that  reason.  Air  c  j 
enter  only  through  cracks  around  the  cl  t 
and  windows,  or  by  a  special  inlet  over  the  <. 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  firep  r 
It  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  rdj 
he  had  ever  been  in,  stuffy  without  a  fire  hi 
very  draughty  with  one  ;  and  wherever  i)S 
sat'on  a  cold  day  you  were  in  a  draught,  tit: 
you  could  not  prevent  it.  The  more  you  J* 
up  the  pores  of  a  room,  the  more  this  wll 
be  so.  Air  would  come  in,  and  if  it  didi  f 
come  through  the  materials  it  would  (  | 
through  cracks  or  windows,  and  cause  a  dra:iU 
in  its  passage  across  the  room  to  the  chimjl 
He  had  told  them  that  air  heated  in  a;ir 
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lecended  because  it  was  propelled  upwards  by 
tike  surrounding  cooler  air  being  attracted 
downwards  by  gravitation  ;  the  outer  air  was. 
then  pressing  in  all  directions,  seeking  entrance 
to  the  room  ;  if  openings  were  few  and  of  no  great 
size,  air  would  be  forced  in  thin  streams  rapidly 
in  direct  lines  to  the  fireplace,  probably  causing 
unpleasant  draughts,  and  yet  not  efficiently 
ventilating  the  room.  With  larger  openings 
more  distributed,  better  results  might  follow, 
but  with  one  or  two  properly'  constructed 
openings  on  the  fireplace  side  about  2  ft.  below 
bhe  ceiling,  the  incoming  air  might  be  well 
iistributod  throughout  the  upper  portion  of 
bhe  room,  and  would  return  towards  the  fire 
it  low  velocity  from  all  parts  much  in  the  same 
way  as  it  would  if  it  came  in  through  pervious 
walls,  floor,  and  ceiling.  As  to  propulsion  and 
ixtraction  being  combined,  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  mistakes.  It  was  a  fallacy  alto¬ 
gether,  to  begin  with,  that  the  two  could  be 
ised  economically.  It  was  not  effective.  In 
jonnexion  with  this  room  they  were  occupy¬ 
ing,  if  there  were  a  propelling  fan  of  sufficient 
power  to  force  in  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  a 
change  throughout  of,  say,  ten  times  an  hour, 
ill  that  would  be  necessary  for  doing  it  effec¬ 
tively  would  be  to  properly  dispose  and  pro- 
Dortion  the  inlets  and  outlets.  The  addition  of 
in  extraction  fan  could  not  possibly  help 
natters,  it  would  simply  entail  extra  expense  ; 
but  supposing  that  the  propelling  power  were 
lot  sufficient  to  effect  the  required  change, 
ihen  it  might  be  supposed  that  supplementary 
>ower  would  be  necessary  ;  yet  it  should  not 
>e  in  the  direction  of  extraction,  because  if 
iir  from  the  apartment  were  forcibly  removed, 
)ther  air  must  enter,  additional  to  that  supplied 
iy  the  propeller,  hence  it  must  be  drawn  from 
lomewhere  else  probably  through  casual  cracks 
aid  crevices,  resulting  in  draughts,  or  it  may  be 
lucked  from  impure  sources.  Under  such 
londitions  the  ventilation  of  the  apartment 
sould  not  be  said  to  be  efficient.  If,  however, 
nstead  of  supplementing  a  propelling  power 
Dy  one  of  extraction,  the  propelling  power 
yere  augmented,  better  results  might  be 
ixpected,  provided  the  inlets  and  outlets  were 
properly  arranged  and  proportioned.  Pro- 
lulsion  and  extraction  could  not  be  used 
together  effectively.  It  had  been  done 
n  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Law 
Courts,  where  the  ventilating  appliances  were 
Lot  sufficient,  and  extraction  fans  had  been  put 
n  in  addition  to  propulsion  ;  but  people  com- 
jlained  of  draught,  and  that  was  because  the 
iir  was  being  drawn  from  some  position  from 
vhicli  it  did  not  require  to  be  drawn,  and  thus 
1  draught  was  caused.  Generally  it  was  adopted 
is  a  makeshift ;  the  original  means  provided 
Laving  proved  inadequate,  supplementary 
power  had  been  made  use  of,  too  often  in  the  i 
OTong  direction.  At  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
Belfast,  and  at  Birmingham  Hospital  the 
■ooms  were  perfectly  ventilated,  at  a  consider- 
ible  distance  from  the  propellers,  without  any 
ixtraction  whatever.  As  to  the  position  of  the 
rentilator  he  had  shown  that  evening,  when 
ihe  fireplace  was  on  the  internal  walls, 
generally  there  was  a  recess,  and  if  the  flue 
prevented  the  ventilator  being  placed  on  the 
chimney  breast,  then  it  could  be  put  in  the 
recess — as  nearly  central  to  the  flue  as  possible, 
he  said.  In  his  own  rooms  he  had  put  a  venti- 
ator  on  each  side  of  the  chimney  breast,  and  he 
iad  been  complimented  on  the  efficient  way  in 
which  his  rooms  were  ventilated.  As  to  the 
leight  of  rooms,  that  was  a  point  about  which 
his  clients  rather  laughed  at  him,  but  he  had 
been  pleased  to  find  that  a  number  of  archi- 
iects  who  had  built  houses  for  themselves  had 
low  rooms,  but  it  had  been  suggested  to  him 
that  that  was  because  architects  were  not 
troubled  with  much  money,  and  they  had  low 
rooms  in  order  to  keep  down  the  expense.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  them  realised 
that,  provided  there  was  not  a  lot  of  gas  burning 
—gas  fumes  were  a  difficulty,  but  we  were  using 
electric  light  much  more  generally  now — low 
rooms  were  better  for  comfort  and  good  ven¬ 
tilation.  They  reduced  the  cubical  capacity 
by  having  low  rooms,  and  if  they  used  a  pro¬ 
pelling  force  for  ventilation  it  would  cost  less 
to  change  the  air  often  with  a  small  cubic 
capacity  than  if  the  cubic  capacity  were  larger. 
Or  the  air  at  a  given  power  could  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  small  room  more  quickly  than 
in  the  larger  room.  As  to  the  height  of  the 
rooms,  it  was  a  question  of  taste,  and  it  must 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  room  to  get  the  right 
proportion.  He  had  to  enlarge  an  old  house, 
and  the  height  of  a  room  not  half  as  large 


as  the  one  they  were  then  in  was  7  ft.  4  in.,  and 
that  did  not  seem  an  uncomfortable  height,  and 
a  large  class  was  held  in  the  room.  People  had 
high  rooms,  he  thought,  because  of  gas  fumes. 
If  one  mounted  a  ladder  in  a  room  in  which  gas 
had  been  burning  some  time,  they  would  realise 
what  a  state  the  air  got  into,  and  all  that  foul 
air  having  no  means  of  escape,  had  to  come 
down  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  if  the  ventilator 
were  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room  the  fresh 
air  was  constantly  sweeping  that  away.  Any 
opening,  other  than  into  the  fireplace  flue, 
s.-rved  as  an  inlet  for  air  whenever  a  fire  was 
alight,  and  if  the  opening  was  high  up  in  the 
fireplace,  air  only  passed  away  by  such  an 
opening  under  most  favourable  conditions, 
and  back  flaps  were  necessary  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  smoke  from  the  fire.  The  air  at  the 
top  of  the  rooms  in  his  house  was  constantly 
fresh. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  November  25,  when 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  and  E.  Prioleau 
Warren  would  deal  with  the  subject  of  “  Exca¬ 
vations  in  Westminster.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

- — - 

THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION : 
President’s  Address. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Currey,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  a  list  of 
donations  to  the  Library  and  the  Library  Fund, 
and  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  Lord  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  Newcastle-on -Tyne,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Institution. 

The  President  then  read  his  opening  address, 
the  first  part  of  which  dealt  with  the  question 
of  housing. 

The  Housing  Problem. 

He  said  that  out  of  a  total  population  of 
32,678,213  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  rather 
more  than  15,000,000,  or  nearly  one  half,  are 
dwellers  in  London  and  seventy -five  other  great 
towns.  The  towns  have  to  find  quarters  on  a 
limited  space  for  nearly  half  the  population  of 
the  Kingdom.  London  alone,  with  its  74,839 
acres,  has  within  it  4,536,541  persons,  dwelling 
in  1,019,646  separate  tenements,  exclusive  of 
the  City  proper.  The  recent  census  showed 
that  of  these  1,019,646  tenements  672,030  are 
tenements  of  fewer  than  five  rooms,  149,524 
being  single  room  tenements,  of  which  60,421 
were  occupied  by  one  person  only,  48,341  by 
two  persons,  23,680  by  three  persons,  11,279  by 
four  persons,  4,001  by  five  persons,  1,257  by 
six  persons,  384  by  seven  persons,  103  by  eight 
persons,  and  58  by  nine  or  more  persons.  The 
latest  returns  available  at  the  moment  showed 
that  eight  of  the  principal  companies  have  in 
their  dwellings  some  120,000  persons  distributed 
approximately  as  follows  : — 

1.  Metropolitan  Association  for  improving 

the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  Classes  6,000 

2.  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  19,000 

3.  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  29,000 

4.  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwell¬ 


ings  Company  .  42,000 

5.  Victoria  Dwellings  Company .  4,600 

6.  East-end  Dwellings  Company  . .  . .  6,600 

7.  The  Four  per  Cent.  Industrial  Dwellings 

Company  .  4,200 

8.  Guinness’  Trust  .  8,500 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
London  County  Council  have  made,  or  the 
latter  body  is  in  course  of  making,  provision  for 
some  70,000  persons,  and  the  railway  com¬ 
panies,  and  other  commercial  undertakings  have 
provided  under  their  Acts  for  about  15,000 
more.  The  great  landlords  of  London,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  borough 
councils  have  also  materially  aided  in  the 
erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 

With  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  who  occupy 
the  dwellings  provided,  it  was  interesting  to 
notice  by  the  return  of  the  London  County 
Council  that  in  thirteen  of  their  schemes,  out  of 
1.458  heads  of  families  in  their  dwellings  on 
December  31,  1899,  there  were  persons  of  over 
100  distinct  callings,  of  which  about  half  may 
be  classified  as  artisans,  presumably  earning 
good  weekly  wages  ;  while  a  considerable 
number  of  the  other  half  belonged  to  the  class  of 
skilled  labourers,  but  included  7  clergymen,  32 
clerks,  73  policemen,  39  postmen,  and  26 
salesmen.  While  the  population  of  London 
was,  of  course,  increasing  as  a  whole,  it  was 


satisfactory  to  find  that  the  ratio  of  increase  had 
declined  in  the  last  five  decennial  periods  from 
18’8  per  cent,  in  the  census  period  1851-61,  to 
7 ’3  per  cent,  in  the  period  1891-1901.  According 
to  the  last  census  the  population  of  Shoreditch 
since  1891  had  decreased  5  percent.,  Finsbury 
and  Westminster  9  per  cent.,  Holborn  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  City  30  per  cent.,  while  the 
population  of  Chelsea,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
Poplar  had  increased  1  per  cent.,  Southwark 
2  per  cent.,  Islington  5  per  cent.,  and  Stoke 
Newington  7  per  cent.  The  places  in  which  a 
marked  increase  had  taken  place  were  Green¬ 
wich  20  per  cent.,  Lewisham  45  per  cent., 
Fulham  48  per  cent.,  and  Wandsworth  50  per 
cent.  This  increase  was,  however,  only  to 
have  been  expected,  as  there  was  vacant  land 
in  these  parishes,  and  such  districts  would  until 
quite  recently  have  been  deemed  suburban. 

In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  the  facilities- 
for  locomotion  and  the  cheapening  of  transit 
in  recent  years,  and  the  disposition  to  removo 
factories  to  the  suburbs,  while  London  remains- 
the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  country,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  large  number  of  the  working 
class  population  who,  not  only  by  inclination* 
desire  to,  but  by  the  nature  of  their  callings 
must,  reside  in  the  central  districts.  The- 
working  class  population  in  these  districts- 
where,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  their 
surroundings  must  be  of  a  somewhat  depressing 
character,  would  be  materially  benefited  by 
removal  to  an  open  or  more  cheerful  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  they  might  feel  the  influences 
of  better  surroundings,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  efforts  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  this  direction  might  meet  with  the  success 
they  deserve.  We  must  all  have  noticed  the 
recent  erection,  in  the  nearer  suburbs,  of  rows 
and  rows  of  small  flats  or  double  tenement 
houses,  of  good  exterior,  and  with  internal 
fittings  and  conveniences  beyond  the  dreams  of 
twenty  years  ago.  In  these  dwellings  could  be 
traced  the  influence  of  improved  housing  upon 
the  habits  of  the  occupants — in  the  rivalries  ini 
flower-beds  and  white  lace  curtains,  and  in 
general  attention  to  external  appearances  ;  but 
they  were,  generally  speaking,  occupied  by  those 
in  more  or  less  regular  employment  at  fixed 
wages. 

As  to  lodging  houses,  in  addition  to  those- 
already  provided,  the  London  County  Council 
was,  he  believed,  about  to  erect  a  lodging-house- 
of  the  superior  kind  for  women  on  the  south  side- 
of  the  Thames  ;  while  the  Directors  of  Rowton- 
House,  he  understood,  have  had  the  subject, 
under  consideration  for  some  time  past,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  as  opportunity  offered,  erect, 
one  of  their  Rowton  Houses  for  women.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  such  a  building  might  prove  a, 
success,  and  be  the  forerunner  of  others,  as  a. 
house  of  the  kind  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
women,  and  should  tend  to  prevent  the  over¬ 
crowding  that  at  present  exists  in  some  parts  of 
London.  By  overcrowding  he  did  not  mean 
the  mere  density  of  population.  It  was  the 
overcrowding  in  particular  rooms  that  was  the 
evil.  No  doubt  at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of 
the  law,  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons 
living  in  houses  that  were  overcrowded  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1891. 
Putting  the  law  in  force  often  meant  driving 
people  to  the  streets  or  to  the  workhouses,  and 
for  this  reason  the  magistrates  hesitated  to  use 
the  full  powers  of  the  law,  and  frequently 
decline  to  make  closing  orders. 

Rural  By-laws. 

“  Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  working-class 
houses,”  continued  the  President,  “  I  should 
like  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  by-laws  now 
pretty  generally  adopted  in  rural  districts  in  so 
far  as  they  affect  cottages  in  the  country  or  in 
proximity  to  towns.  Many  of  the  councils  in 
rural  districts,  with,  no  doubt,  laudable  inten¬ 
tions,  have  adopted  model  by-laws  with 
reference  to  houses  framed  on  the  London 
Building  Act,  a  statute  totally  inapplicable  to 
cottages  in  the  country,  with  the  result  that 
landlords  and  others  are  discouraged  from  pro¬ 
viding  them,  as  the  cost  of  building  is  altogether 
disproportionate  to  any  return  that  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  High  Court  has  lately  been,  and  I 
believe  still  is,  in  conflict  with  a  rural  authority 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  trust  this  may  lead  to 
some  alteration  in  the  future  by  a  remodelling 
of  such  by-laws  as  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

Increase  in  Parish  Rates. 

“  The  large  increase  in  the  parish  rates'  of 
recent  years  is  a  matter  of  much  concern' to 
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many,  and  affects  the  question  of  housing. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate,  without  mis¬ 
givings  as  regards  the  future,  the  state  of  things 
in  boroughs  like  East  and  West  Ham.  In  the 
former  the  rates  have  reached  8s.  8d.  in  the  £, 
while  in  the  latter  they  have  arrived  at  the 
unprecedented  amount  of  9s.  8d.,  though 
Southampton  and  Wakefield  run  this  close 
with  9s.  in  the  £.  I  notice  in  the  recently- 
published  Report  of  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Board  that  the  outstanding  advances  of  the 
Board  to  the  Corporation  of  West  Ham,  in 
connection  with  the  Education  Act  alone, 
represent  something  like  the  s*m  of  half  a 
million.  The  population  of  West  Ham  is 
largely  dependent  on  works  and  factories  which 
seem  to  show  a  tendency  to  migrate  further 
afield,  probably  in  order  to  escape  the  burden  of 
such  rates  as  these.  Surely  we  must  ere  long 
reach,  if  we  have  not  already  done  so,  the 
limits  of  taxation.  In  the  year  1874-5  the 
total  Metropolitan  rates  stood  at  4.271,538J, 
and  the  outstanding  loans  at  21,009,7992.  In 
the  year  1900-1  the  figures  were,  rates  1 1,740,3292 
and  outstanding  loans  58,130,5872.  This  is  a 
somewhat  alarming  increase,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  lending  bodies,  of  which 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Board  is  the  chief, 
are  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  the  local 
indebtedness  has,  in  some  instances,  now  reached 
such  a  figure  that  the  rates  no  longer  afford  a 
sufficient  margin  of  security  for  advances  of 
public  money  ;  indeed  the  Board  has  issued  a 
warning  to  borrowers  that  future  applications 
will  probably  not  be  entertained  unless  a 
reduction  is  shown  in  the  rates  levied.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Board  has  lately 
refused  a  good  many  applications  from  various 
boroughs  and  district  councils  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Standard  of  Public  Taste. 

“I  think  everyone  will  admit  that  there  are 
signs  on  every  side  of  a  general  rise  in  the 
standard  of  public  taste.  While  we  may  not 
have  improved,  speaking  generally,  upon  the 
■examples  set  us  by  Wren  and  Chambers  in  our 
public  buildings,  everyone  must  be  impressed 
by  the  immense  improvement  in  our  domestic 
street  architecture  in  recent  years.  All  around 
us  is  rising  a  new  and  greater  London.  I  cannot 
wholly  agree  with  the  President  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  in  his  recent  address,  for  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  present  picturesque 
irregularity  of  our  street  architecture  superseded 
hy  the  uniformity  which  characterises  many 
of  the  much-lauded  streets  of  Berlin.  Let  us 
have  spacious  streets  and  fine  vistas  by  all 
means.  These  can  be  secured  by  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  street  lines,  and  the  rest  may  be 
left  to  the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  public 
taste — with,  of  course,  some  control  as  to 
•dealings  with  special  sites.  All  will  agree  that 
the  London  County  Council  has  done  much  to 
improve  our  modern  London  by  the  widening 
of  our  streets  and  the  opening-up  of  new 
thoroughfares.  The  days  are,  I  hope,  far  distant 
when  London  will  be  disfigured  by  monstrous 
steel  frame  erections  like  those  of  Chicago  and 
Manhattan  Island.  We,  too,  have  to  deal  with 
sites  of  enormous  value,  necessitating  building 
to  the  utmost  possible  height,  but,  in  common 
with  some  other  cities,  we  have  decided  that 
there  is  a  height  beyond  which  buildings  shall 
not  go.  If  we  should  resort  to  steel  frame 
buildings,  as  I  think  is  quite  possible  before 
long,  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  rapidity  of  con¬ 
struction  and  the  saving  of  space  ;  but  if  this 
is  to  be  of  any  practical  use  some  modification 
in  the  interpretation  of  our  Building  Act  would 
appear  to  be  necessary,  for  there  can  be  no 
necessity,  in  a  building  supported  entirely  by 
steel  construction,  that  the  walls,  which  practi¬ 
cally  carry  nothing  but  themselves,  should  be 
of  the  same  thickness  as  though  they  carried 
many  stories  of  superincumbent  weight.  The 
steel  construction  system,  like  most  others, 
has  no  doubt  some  drawbacks  and  some  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  but  economy  of  material  and  the 
consequent  saving  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  space, 
would  be  the  main  advantages  of  the  system. 
There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  in  this  country 
against  a  large  employment  of  ironwork  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  principally  on  the 
ground  of  its  behavi  mr  when  exposed  to  great 
heat ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  last  word  by  any 
means  has  been  said  on  the  question  of  fireproof 
construction  and  on  the  precautions  that  may 
be  taken  to  protect  ironwork  from  the  effects  of 
a  conflagration. 

The  Building  Trade. 

“  I  fear  it  is  true  that  the  rise  in  wages  in  the 


building  trade  which  has  taken  place  during 
my  memory  does  not  alone  account  for  the 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  during  the 
same  period,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the  rise 
in  wages  has  been  accompanied  by  a  great 
decline  in  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  a  man 
in  a  day.  Take  two  oft-quoted  cases  for  example, 
viz.,  the  Westinghouse  works  at  Manchester, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  bricklayers  laid  1,600 
bricks  a  day  per  man  on  part  of  the  works  ;  and 
the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at 
Manchester,  where  the  men,  it  is  said,  laid 
1,760  bricks  per  man  in  hydraulic  lime-  mortar 
in  a  nine  hours’  day.  There  were  perhaps  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances  to  account  for  such  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  I  do  not  know,  but  what  we  do  know 
is  that  the  bricklayer  does  not  lay  as  many 
bricks  in  a  day  as  he  used  to  do,  and  it  is 
declared  by  many  who  ought  to  know  that 
400  or  500  brides  per  day  per  man  is  now 
regarded  as  a  fair  average,  as  compared  with 
800  to  1,000  bricks  per  day  per  man  some  years 
ago.  The  builders,  with  whom  as  a  class  I 
have  perhaps  a  somewhat  special  acquaintance, 
have  naturally  attempted  to  counteract  the 
combined  influences  of  increased  wages  and 
decreased  work  by  the  adoption  of  every  labour- 
saving  appliance  that  presents  itself.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  a  modern  builder’s 
yard  might  form  a  fascinating  subject  for  a 
paper,  for  the  extent  to  which  manual  labour 
has  been  displaced  by  machinery  in  many 
shops  would  be  instructive  reading.  This  has 
been  done,  not  from  any  desire  to  injure  the 
workman,  but  because  the  saving  of  time  and 
the  rapid  turnover  of  capital  are  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  a  business  of  the  kind  under 
modern  conditions.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  I  think,  as  I  have  said, 
that  we  may  some  day  see  the  adoption  of 
American  methods  on  a  large  scale.  Strikes 
there  will  and  must  always  be  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  but  the  establishment 
of  Boards  of  Conciliation  for  the  London  district 
has,  I  understand,  done  a  good  deal  towards 
the  immediate  settlement  of  disputes,  by  bring¬ 
ing  masters  and  men  together  in  conference. 
These  Boards  have  been  the  means  of  settling 
a  considerable  number  of  the  irritating  inter- 
trade  disputes  as  to  allocation  of  work,  which 
have  so  often  resulted  in  such  serious  losses 
alike  to  workmen,  employer,  and  client.  In 
cases  where  the  dispute  cannot  be  settled  in 
conference,  the  Boards,  under  their  constitution, 
can  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  at  present  optional  ;  but  I  understand 
that  the  men  show  a  disposition  to  agitate  for  a 
compulsory  reference  in  all  cases  of  failure  to 
agree.  Wh  t  this  might  come  to  mean  under 
certain  conceivable  political  conditions  is  too 
abvious  for  comment.  As  to  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  I  see  from  the  handbook  for  1904  of  the 
London  Master  Builders’  Association,  that 
according  to  the  General  Report  of  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  there  were 
no  less  than  39  strikes  in  the  building  trade  in 
1902  for  an  advance  in  wages,  in  which  5,356 
persons  Avere  involved  directly  and  indirectly, 
and  which  had  an  aggregate  duration  of  115,800 
working  days,  representing  an  enormous  sum  as 
loss  of  wages.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to 
prevent  such  a  loss  must  be  to  the  real  interest 
of  all  concerned.  The  decision  in  the  Taff 
Vale  case  has  deprived  the  men  of  one  of  their 
most  potent  weapons  for  enforcing  their 
demands,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  two-edged,  rendering  the  masters’  associations 
as  liable  as  the  men’s  to  actions  for  damages  for 
anything  done  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  comment  upon  this 
important  judgment ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  even  the  champions  of  trade  unionism 
admit  its  equity  as  a  matter  of  abstract  law. 

Ancient  Lights. 

“  While  on  the  subject  of  the  various  causes 
which  add  to  the  risk  and  expense  of  building 
in  toAvns,  I  will  refer  very  briefly  to  the  recent 
decision  in  the  now  famous  case  of  Colls  v. 
Home  and  Colonial  Stores.  It  is  too  much  to 
say,  as  some  have  held,  that  the  judgment  has 
put  the  law  as  to  ancient  lights  on  a  clear  and 
definite  footing.  The  most  that  can  be  stated 
is  that  it  has  cleared  the  air  by  sweeping  away 
many  contradictory  decisions.  We  now  have 
it,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  some  of  the 
decisions  were  based  on  misconceptions  of  the 
effects  of  the  Prescription  Act,  that,  in  some, 
findings  of  fact  had  been  adopted  as  principles 
of  law,  and  that  in  others,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
stated  in  his  judgment,  it  had  been  erroneously 
assumed  that  there  was  inherent  in  the  dominant 
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tenement  a  sort  of  proprietary  right  in  1 
light  itself,  whereas  light,  like  air,  is  the  comi 
property  of  all  to  enjoy,  and  it  is  the  exclul 
property  of  none.  By  this  judgment  il 
settled  that  an  action  will  not  necessarliy 
against  the  servient  owner  because,  OAving 
his  operations,  the  dominant  OAA'ner  has  > 
light  than  before.  There  must  be  an  am 
and  substantial  deprivation  of  light,  such  a 
make  the  premises  less  suitable — not  for  Si 
special  and  extraordinary  purpose,  but  fori 
ordinary  purposes  of  men  living  togethen 
crowded  centres  of  population.  It  must,; 
fact,  be  a  deprivation  of  such  magnitude 
amounts  to  a  nuisance.  It  is  held,  furti 
that  a  mere  diminution  of  light  gives  the  pq 
affected  no  right  to  an  injunction,  but  me; 
a  right  to  damages.  As  a  result  of  this  decis 
we  shall  in  future,  I  hope,  have  our  eyes  ; 
often  offended  by  the  unsightly  boards  bea; 
the  menacing  words  “  Ancient  Lights,”  avI 
are  apt  to  be  used  as  a  lever  for  virtual  bin 
mailing  in  cases  where  persons  are  timid  1 
fearful  of  the  risks  of  an  action  at  law. 
members  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  councils 
this  Institution  and  the  Royal  Institutel 
British  Architects  have  for  some  years  ] 
been  so  impressed  Avith  the  necessity  of  r< 
by  legislation  to  the  servient  owner  t 
with  no  little  labour  and  expense,  they  ■ 
prepared  a  private  Bill  which,  so  far  as  its  n 
provisions  were  concerned,  would  have 
the  same  effect  which  has  now  been  brou 
about  by  the  recent  interpretation  of 
existing  law.  But  there  still  remains,  in 
opinion,  the  necessity  for  a  special  technil 
tribunal  (for  which  we  made  provision  in  ; 
Bill)  composed  of  persons  familiar  with  1 
difficulties  or  arrangement  and  construct 
which  beset  building  operations  in  large  ci 
and  working  on  settled  and  consistent  li 
for  dealing  with  questions  of  fact.  Bel 
leaving  this  subject  I  should  like  to  exp: 
our  obligations  to  Mr.  Howard  Colls  for  1 
courage  and  persistence  which  he  showed 
fighting  this  matter  to  the  bitter  end,  and  < 
members  will,  I  am  sure,  endorse  the  action 
the  Council  in  deciding  to  assist  Mr.  Colk 
meeting  the  heavy  costs  he  has  incurred  i 
battle  with  an  evil  which  threatened  to  obsti 
greatly  building  operations  in  London 
other  large  towns.” 

In  conclusion  the  President  referred  to  ( 
retirement  of  Mr.  Penfold,  Avho,  commend 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Institut 
filled  the  office  of  honorary  secretary  for  thii 
six  years,  and  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Currey 
his  successor. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Bidwell,  secom 
by  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  a  hearty  vote  of  tha 
Avas  accorded  to  the  President  for  his  addresc 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Penfold. 

The  President  said  he  had  now  to  perfi 
Avhat  was  likely  to  be  his  most  pleasing  d 
(luring  his  year  of  office.  He  found  entered 
the  minutes  of  the  Institution  of  July,  1! 
the  folloAving  : — “  Resolved,  that  Mr.  J. 
Penfold  be  appointed  Hon.  Secretary  of 
Institution.”  From  that  date  until  the 
of  last  year  Mr.  Penfold  continued  to  dischd 
the  duties  of  that  important  office.  1 
Council  accepted  his  resignation  last  3 
Avith  the  greatest  possible  regret — for  his  > 
the  guiding  hand  which  had  steered  the  Inst: 
tion  through  the  troubles  and  difficulites 
its  early  career,  and  his  wise  counsel  had  alw 
been  at  the  command  of  the  Institution.  1 
was,  therefore,  felt  that  mere  words  were  i 
adequate  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Inst; 
tion  or  the  the  appreciation  of  the  memb 
of  his  services,  and  it  was  decided  to  givi 
more  tangible  expression  of  the  regard  1 
which  he  was  held  by  asking  him  to  sit  to  > 
Jacomb  Hood  for  a  presentation  portrl 
Though  no  longer  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Pent 
had  not  been  allowed  to  escape  from  the  trr  ! 
mels  and  duties  in  connexion  with  the  Instsl 
tion,  and  they  would  still  have  the  benefit! 
his  wise  counsel  and  advice.  At  the  suggest  f 
of  the  Council  Mr.  Penfold  had  been  appoinij 
to  a  position  of  “less  freedom  and  more  respsi 
sibility.”  He  would  not  dilate  on  the  estejl 
and  regard  in  which  Mr.  Penfold  was  h<H 
but  he  would  express  the  earnest  hope  that;  i 
would  be  with  them  for  many  years  to  comeilf 

The  President  then  unveiled  the  portrtji 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  Institution,  presen- 
it  to  Mr.  Penfold. 

Mr.  Penfold,  in  reply,  said  he  was  overca  f 
by  their  generous  recognition  of  any  servi  f 
he  had  rendered  the  Institution.  He  wo 
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pays  look  back  upon  his  tenure  of  the  office 
Hon.  Secretary  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
periences  of  his  professional  career,  and  he 
uld  always  remember  the  very  cordial  rela- 
ns  which  had  existed  between  himself  and 
various  Councils,  and  he  thanked  them  for 
kind  way  in  which  they  had  always  listened 
anything  he  had  to  say.  In  the  early  days 
the  Institution,  when  he  was  Secretary, 
>orter,  editor,  and  accountant,  etc.,  he  came 
•re  into  contact  with  the  individual  members, 
t  since  then  the  Institution  had  found  in 
Julian  C.  Rogers,  their  Secretary,  a  most  able 
I  genial  administrator  of  its  affairs,  and  he 
k  that  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Rogers, 
ose  cordial  friendship  had  made  his  (the 
aker’s)  tenure  of  office  most  pleasant,  and 
also  thanked  the  staff  for  their  most  cordial 
operation.  He  also  thanked  the  members 
the  position  they  had  j  ust  placed  him  in,  and 
d  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood  for  the  portrait  he  had 
nted.  He  had  one  request  to  make,  and 
.t  was  that  the  Council  would  accept  the 
ture  and  would  place  it  somewhere  in  that 
m,  as  a  companion  portrait  to  that  of  his 
anti  valued  friend  John  Clutton. 
rhe  President  said  he  was  sure  the  Council 
uld  accede  to  Mr.  Penfold’s  request, 
rhe  Secretary  announced  that  the  next 
•ting  would  be  held  on  Monday,  November 
when  a  paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
nn  on  “  The  Building  Surveyor  :  his  Training 
i  Practice.” 

?he  meeting  then  terminated. 


3llustrations. 

TAIL  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE, 
•  PISA  CATHEDRAL.]  „.J  < 


wdl  4  be  #  remembered  ■(  that  the 

Cathedral  at  Pisa  was  begun  after 
the  naval  victories  of  the  Pisans 
near  Palermo.  “  The  most  famous 
3ters  from  foreign  parts  vied  in  lending  their 
to  the  building  of  such  an  important 
&ce,  under  the  direction  of  Buschetto.”  The 
ils  from  Palermo,  Majorca,  and  elsewhere  are 
It  into  the  cathedral  as  integral  parts  of  the 
ign.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  distinguish 
ween  the  classic  work  and  that  of  the  Xlth 
XII th  centuries.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
founders  of  Gothic  Sculpture  were  ira- 
lsely  influenced  by  the  fine  classical  remains 
in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  We  need 
go  no  further  than  the  South  Kensington 
seum  to  see  this  in  the  cast  that  is  there  in 
architectural  room  of  Ni  olo  Pisano’s 
pit.  Some  of  the  figures  in  this  are  direct 
ies  from  the  antique. 

'he  pillar  on  the  right,  in  our  illustration,  is 
)eautiful  specimen  of  ancient  work.  The 
iptures  on  the  jamb,  representing  the  origin 
/hrist  from  David,  are  probably  the  work  of 
tisalvi,  who  built  the  baptistery  about  1150. 

smaller  shaft  is  probably  an  antique  of 
3CO- Byzantine  workmanship,  though  no 
bt  many  of  the  sculptors  at  work  on  the 
.ding  were  steeped  in  the  influence  of  th‘s 
e  of  ornament.  The  Cathedral  is  famous 
its  marble  shafts,  of  which  many  are  of 
0  antico. 


ALTAR  FRONTALS. 

HESE  are  examples  of  modern  altar  frontals 
.missioned  from  Mr.  Edmund  Hunter,  of 
lemere,  and  designed  and  executed  by 
i  We  are  unfortunately  unable  to  give  the 
ur  effect,  which  counts  for  so  much  in  work 
his  kind ;  but  the  drawings  show  clearly  the 
ng  and  character  of  the  designs,  and  the 
is  bene  .th  them  as  to  the  main  colour  ng 
enable  the  reader  in  some  degree  to 
nate  their  effect. 

rom  a  note  received  by  the  artist  at  the  last 
nent,  we  learn  that  the  lower  design  on  the 
which  is  described  as  made  for  Bucking- 
Palace  Chapel,  has  in  fact  just  been  put 
by  him  in  the  private  chapel  at  Windsor 
;le. 

N  OFFICES  FOR  THE  N.E.  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
he  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  have 
1  compelled  to  build  new  offices  on  a  site 
3owley-street,  Westminster,  their  present 
ling  in  Great  George-street  having  been 
tired  by  the  Government  for  the  new 
eminent  offices. 

lie  south  front  of  the  new  building,  here 
crated,  is  to  be  faced  with  red  bricks  from 


Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Allen  of  Sudbury  ; 
light  bricks  for  the  quoins,  darker  bricks  for 
the  filling  in,  rising  five  courses  to  the  foot. 
The  stone  is  brown  Portland. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs. 
Holloway  Bros.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Horace 
Field,  and  the  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  Royal  Academy  exhibition. 


COTTAGE,  GREAT  WARLEY  ;  AND  LODGE 
AT  AMERSHAM. 

These  two  designs,  by  Mr.  Guy  Dawber  and 
Mr.  Phillips  Figgis  respectively,  formed  two 
of  the  illustrations  to  the  paper  on  “  Economies 
in  Shiail  Houses”  read  before  the  Architectural 
Association  Discussion  Section  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Belcher,  and  printed  nearly  in  full  in  the  present 
issue.  They  are  referred  to  and  described  in 
the  course  of  the  paper. 


TIIE  METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  was  held 
at  the  offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  on 
Saturday  last  week. 

Millfield  Homes. — The  Works  Committee 
reported  that  the  total  cost  on  completion  of 
Millfield,  Rustington,  had  been  24.234Z.  The 
cost  had  been  increased  on  account  of  the 
Managers  having  to  provide  their  own  water 
supply.  The  homes  accommodate  100  patients. 
Messrs.  J.  Parsons  &  Sons  were  the  contractors 
for  the  work. 

North-Eastern  Hospital. — The  Committee 
have  ordered  the  renewal  of  some  ceilings  of 
this  hospital  at  a  cost  of  408Z.  10s.  The  work 
is  being  done  by  Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr. 
Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Kensington  Royal  Borough  Council  7,600Z. 
for  street  improvement,  and  Woolwich  Borough 
Council  10,000^.  for  baths  and  wash-houses. 
Sanction  was  also  given  to  Paddington  Borough 
Council  to  borrow  5,8331.  for  contribution  to 
reconstruction  of  Westbourne-park-bridge. 

St.  Louis  Exhibition. — The  General  Purposes 
Committee  reported  the  receipt  of  letters,  dated 
October  22,  1904,  from  the  Commissioner- 
General  for  Great  Britain  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition,  stating  that  the  International  Jury 
have  awarded  to  the  Council  a  gold  medal  for 
its  exhibit  of  the  model  of  the  shield  used  in 
the  construction  of  Blackwall  Tunnel,  and  that 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Council  has  been 
awarded  a  similar  medal. 

Selected  Lists  of  Contractors. — On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Education  Committee  the 
name  of  Messrs.  Walter  Lawrance  &  Son,  of 
Canal  Works,  Waltham  Cross,  was  added  to  the 
selected  list  of  contractors  to  be  invited  to 
tender  for  the  erection  of  new  schools  an  1 
additions  to  schools ;  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Chittenden  &  Simmons,  of  West  Mailing, 
Kent,  was  added  to  the  list  of  contractors  for 
tar  paving  the  playgrounds  of  L.C.C.  schools  ; 
the  name  of  Messrs.  J.  Yetton  &  Co.,  of 
No.  4,  Carr-street,  Limehouse,  was  added  to 
the  list  of  contractors  to  be  invited  to  tender 
for  repairs  to  heating  apparatus  under  the 
printed  schedule  of  prices  for  heating  works, 
and  Messrs.  Frank  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  Limited, 
of  “Albion  Works,”  Albion-grove,  Barnsbury, 
were  placed  on  the  selected  list  of  contractors 
to  be  invited  to  tender  for  carrying  out  struc¬ 
tural  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings 
to  the  value  of  500 1. 

The  London  Building  Act  Amendment. — 
The  following  report  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  was  brought  up  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  and  it  was  discussed  at  great  length, 
together  with  the  long  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Amendment  of  the  Act,  which  we  printed 
in  extenso  last  week — 

“  We  think  it  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  fact  that  the  suggested  amendments  to 
the  London  Building  Acts  which  are  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  affect  the  work 
of  many  other  committees  of  the  Council.  For  instance, 
paragraph  7  of  our  recommendation  deals  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  and  the  reduction 
of  risk  of  fire  in  buildings.  The  numerous  fatal  fires  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  years  (amongst  others  the  fire  in 
Judd-street  on  October  5 9,  1904,  in  which  six  lives  were 
lost;  in  a  restaurant  in  Duke’s  Head-passage,  Ivy-lane, 
E.C.,  on  February  25,  1904,  seven  lives  lost ;  in  Hackney- 
road,  on  October  18,  1903,  three  lives  lost ;  in  Brownlow- 
street,  Holborn,  on  January  18,  1903,  three  lives  lost ; 


in  Ben  Jonson-road,  Stepnoy,  on  December  29,  1902, 
six  lives  lost ;  in  Queen  Victoria-street,  on  June  9,  1902, 
ten  lives  lost)  amply  demonstrate  the  need  for  urgent 
action  with  regard  to  the  question  of  safety  from  fire,  and 
the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  have  impressed  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  every  effort  being  made  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  with  regard  to  this  matter.  The  suggested 
amendments  which  particularly  affect  the  work  of  the 
Highways  Committee  are  contained  in  paragraph  8  of 
our  recommendation  ;  those  affecting  the  Improvements 
Committee  in  paragraph  4,  and  those  affecting  the  Main 
Drainage  and  Public  Control  Committees  in  paragraphs 
13  and  12  respectively.  All  these  committees  are  sub¬ 
mitting  reports  to  the  Council  on  Tuesday,  November  15, 
1904,  stating  that  they  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  the  suggested 
amendments  with  which  they  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned.  There  are  also  very  important  amendments 
which  affect  the  work  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
(paragraph  6),  and  also  amendments  suggested  by  the 
Local  Government  Committee  (paragraph  5).  These 
committees  met  too  late  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Council, 
but  we  know  from  the  memoranda  which  they  have  sent 
to  us  that  they  are  anxious  that  the  sanction  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  obtained  to  their  proposals  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  view  of  the  importance  not  only  of  the 
suggestions  particularly  affecting  the  work  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  but  of  those  affecting  the  work 
of  other  committees  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  urgent 
representations  which  have  been  made  by  those  com¬ 
mittees  with  respect  to  the  suggested  amendments 
affecting  their  work,  we  desire  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Council  will  decide  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  obtain  in  the  session  of  1905  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  our  proposed  amendments  to  the  London 
Building  Acts.” 

The  fo’lowing  are  the  reports  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  and  the  Highways  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Public  Control  Committee 
respectively  : — 

“  We  have  had  under  consideration  the  Building  Acts 
(Amendment)  Bill,  1905,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fire  pro¬ 
tection  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  lire,  and  we 
observe  that  nearly  all  the  suggestions  which,  after 
consultation  with  the  late  chief  officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
and  the  present  chief  officer,  we  made  to  the  Building 
Act  Committee  have  been  met  in  the  Bill.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  dealt  mainly  with,  (a)  the  means  of  escape  from 
buildings  above  a  certain  height,  (b)  fire  protection  and 
means  of  escape  in  premises  used  partly  as  shops  and 
partly  as  dwelling-houses,  with  special  provisions  as 
regards  premises  used  partly  as  oilshops,  (c)  fire  pro¬ 
tection  and  means  of  escape  in  premises  part  of  which 
consists  of  projecting  shops,  (d)  buildings  over  80  ft.  in 
height,  (e)  doors  between  buildings,  (/)  the  storage  of 
wood  and  timber  and  protection  of  neighbouring 
buildings,  (y)  the  conversion  of  a  dwelling-house  into  a 
factory,  warehouse,  etc.,  (A)  the  division  of  one  shop 
into  two  or  more  shops,  (i)  the  protection  of  windows 
and  openings  of  buildings  within  30  ft.  of  openings  of 
other  premises,  (;)  the  protection  of  constructional 
ironwork,  and  (k)  the  construction  of  lift  shafts.  As 
a  result  of  our  consideration  of  the  Bill  we  informed  the 
Building  Act  Committee  that  we  thought  that  the 
clauses  with  regard  to  projecting  shops,  the  protection 
of  windows  and  openings  in  buildings,  and  the  protection 
of  constructional  ironwork  should  be  retrospective  after 
a  certain  period,  and  that  the  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  storage  of  wood  and  timber  should  be  made  more 
stringent  in  the  case  of  timber  yards  adjoining  dwelling- 
houses,  but  the  Building  Act  Committee  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  make  the  necessary  amendments.  We  are 
still  of  the  opinion  that  we  expressed  in  the  joint  report 
of  the  Building  Act,  Fire  Brigade,  and  Parliamentary 
Committees,  presented  to  the  Council  on  May  26,  1903, 
that  the  need  of  further  legislation  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
tection  against  fire  in  and  provision  of  means  of  escape 
from  buildings  is  extremely  urgent,  and  wo  therefore 
think  that  clauses  dealing  with  the  matters  mentioned 
above  should  be  proceeded  with  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.’* 

"  Wo  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  considered  the  provisions  of  the  London  Building 
Acts  Amendment  Bill,  which  the  Council  has  decided 
to  promote  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  traimvays  buildings.  In  connection  with 
tramway  work,  we  have  experienced  certain  difficulties 
from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  as  to  the  cubical 
extent  of  buildings,  and  sections  80  and  81  of  the  Bill, 
as  now  submitted  to  the  Council,  will,  we  are  of  opinion, 
deal  satisfactorily  with  that  point.  The  size  and  special 
character  of  buildings  used  for  electrical  tramways 
made  it  extremely  important  that  the  exemptions  in 
those  respects  accorded  by  section  203  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  to  buildings  of  certain  descriptions 
should  be  extended  to  tramway  structures.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  passing  of  a  Bill  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  to  secure  these  objects.” 

"  The  Building  Act  Committee  have  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  us  on  the  subject  of  the  suggested 
amendment  of  section  118  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1897,  which  prohibits  the  establishment,  or  the  carrying 
on,  of  dangerous  businesses  at  a  less  distance  than 
40  ft.  from  a  public  way,  or  50  ft.  from  any  other  building 
or  vacant  land  in  other  ownership.  Proposals  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  establish  such 
businesses  in  the  County  of  London  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  complying  with 
that  section,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  many  of  the 
businesses  might  be  conducted  with  safety  under  proper 
supervision,  and  subject  to  proper  conditions  imposed 
in  a  licence.  We  have  therefore  suggested  to  the 
Building  Act  Committee  the  desirability  of  applying  to 
Parliament  for  powers  enabling  the  Council  to  consent, 
in  such  cases  as  it  may  think  lit,  to  the  carrying  on  of 
dangerous  businesses  within  the  county.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  draft  clauses  embodied  in  the  Bill 
prepared  by  the  Building  Act  Committee  will  give  effect 
to  our  views,  and  we  consider  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  Council  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  proposals  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 
Upon  the  reception  of  the  report, 

Mr.  Thomas  asked  why  the  Borough  Councils 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  considering  the 
proposals  ? 
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Mr.  Stuart  Sankey  said  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  City  Solicitor  stating  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Council  to  ask  that  the 
draft  Bill  should  be  sent  on  to  the  City  Cor- 
oration  for  their  consideration.  Nothing, 
owever,  had  been  done  in  that  direction,  and 
therefore  the  City  could  offer  no  opinion. 

Captain  Hemphill  said  they  had  written  to 
the  Borough  Councils  asking  for  their  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act.  There 
would  be  no  difficult}'  in  sending  them  a  draft 
of  the  Bill. 

Mi-.  A.  M.  Torrance,  Mayor  of  Islington, 
said  they  had  not  had  the  draft  Bill  asked  for. 

Captain  Hemphill,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report.  He 
proceeded  to  give  a  history  of  the  origin  and 
fate^of  the  last  Bill  presented  in  1902-3.  The 
committee,  he  said,  subsequently  wrote  to  the 
Corporation,  to  the  Borough  Councils,  and 
to  the  building  authorities,  including  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  ask  for 
suggestions  in  regard  to  a  proposed  amending 
Bill.  The  result  had  been  a  mass  of  valuable 
information,  especially  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  which  contained  many 
useful  suggestions.  They  eventually  sent  245 
suggestions  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
for  embodiment  in  the  Bill.  Having  sent  these 
proposals  to  the  Committee,  they — the  Building 
Act  Committee — proceeded  with  their  proposals. 
The  draft  Bill  was  now  in  existence.  It  was 
not  one  for  restrictions  only,  but  granted 
concessions.  It  proposed  for  one  thing  to 
allow  buildings  of  larger  cubical  space  to  be 
erected  in  London;  and  enabled  the  Council  to 
approve  buildings  constructed  of  iron  and  steel 
and  concrete.  They  also  proposed  to  allow 
local  authorities  to  supervise  and  control 
buildings  under  a  certain  size,  and  they  dealt 
effectively,  he  thought,  with  the  question  of 
fire-resisting  materials.  They  only  asked  the 
Council  to  approve  definite  principles.  He  did 
not  suggest  that  the  Council  should  be  bound 
that  day  to  every  detail  in  the  measure.  They 
only  wanted  an  assent  to  the  general  policy. 
The  draft  Bill  must  be  deposited  on  December 
17,  and  between  that  date  and  the  middle  of 
February  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for 
the  local  authorities  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  which  could  be  settled  definitely  by 
the  Council  itself  before  the  end  of  January.  The 
Council  would  then  have  ample  opportunity 
for  discussing  the  amendments  and  suggestions 
made  by  the  local  authorities.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  Bill  was  not  approved 
that  day,  considering  the  time  spent  on  prepar¬ 
ing  the  measure,  and  especially  the  fact  that 
they  had  dealt  very  carefully  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  which  had  reached  them  from  outside. 

Dr.  Napier  moved  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  : — 

“  That,  whilst  fully  recognising  the  necessity  of 
amending,  at  an  early  date,  the  London  Building  Acts 
in  many  important  particulars,  the  Council  is  of  opinion 
that,  having  regard  to  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  submitted  to  and  considered  by  the  professional 
bodies  and  local  authorities  (in  accordance  with  the 
practice  hitherto  adopted,  and  which  the  Building  Act 
Committee  in  their  report  to  the  Council  on  June  14, 
1904  (p.  989),  implied  would  be  followed),  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  the  proposals  of  the  Council  for  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  are  already  both 
numerous  and  important,  it  is  undesirable  to  proceed 
with  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  London  Building 
Acts  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament ;  but  that  such 
proposals  be  referred  back  to  the  Building  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  for  fuither  consideration,  with  a  view  to  legis¬ 
lation  being  sought  in  the  session  of  1906.” 

He  said  he  hoped  that  the  Council  would  not 
be  misled  by  a  suggestion  that  in  giving  the 
Parliamentary  notices  they  were  not  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  principal  details  of 
the  Bill.  The  Act  of  1894  when  introduced 
consisted  of  192  sections.  It  was  really  a 
consolidation  of  old  Acts.  The  Bill  of  1904 
was  not  of  that  character ;  but  introduced 
new  laws  and  new  proposals,  which  raised 
considerable  opposition.  The  Bill  of  1894  took 
twenty- two  days  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Parliament,  and  he  ventured  to  think  that  this 
Bill  would  take  double  that  time.  The  Bill 
now  before  them  needed  at  least  five  months’ 
examination  by  the  local  authorities.  The 
Building  Act  Committee  had  not  given  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  time  they  should  have 
done  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bill.  Finally, 
the  local  and  professional  bodies  had  not 
been  properly  consulted.  They  were  asked  in 
effect :  How  would  you  amend  the  Building 
Law  ?  Now  that  was  not  what  they  wanted. 
They  w-anted  the  Bill  in  order  to  consider  the 
actual  proposals  to  be  made.  The  surveyors 
and  architects  of  London  knew  more  about 
the  Building  Law  of  London  than  any  member 


of  the  Building  Act  Committee.  They  would 
have,  without  the  Building  Bill,  eight  highly 
contentious  measures.  If  they  carried  the 
Committee’s  Report,  and  if  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  were  compelled  to  go  on  with  the 
Bill,  some  of  the  measures  he  had  mentioned 
would  suffer.  He  believed  that  they  could 
not  get  the  Bill  through  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Shepheard,  in  seconding  the  amend¬ 
ment,  said  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  who 
did  not  devote  days  to  studying  the  Bill  to 
imderstand  what  it  meant.  It  was  a  Bill  of 
179  sections,  and,  he  ventured  to  say,  would 
raise  up  in  opposition  all  vested  and  indivi¬ 
dual  interests,  creating  a  hostility  against 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  fight.  The  Bill 
proposed  that  the  Building  Act  should  apply 
to  Government  property.  Did  they  think 
they  could  get  that  clause  passed  ?  Then  the 
Bill  attacked  the  magistrates.  They  proposed 
to  ignore  the  duties  of  magistrates  in  respect 
to  dangerous  buildings  and  new  streets.  They 
were  going  to  attack  the  rating  authority. 
They  were  “  going  for  ”  the  district  surveyors, 
proposing  to  pay  those  officials  by  salary  instead 
of  by  fees.  They  were  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  Council,  instead  of  independent  officials. 
Summonses  which  were  issued  by  the  district 
surveyors  were  to  be  issued  by  the  Council, 
and,  as  these  summonses  averaged  1,000  a 
week,  they  would  need  a  bigger  staff.  They 
were  asking  Parliament  to  abrogate  its  func¬ 
tions  by  making  streets  wherever  they  liked. 

In  effect,  they  proposed  to  pull  down  houses  just 
where  they  *  liked.  Then  they  attacked  the 
Tribunal  of  Appeal — one  of  the  safeguards 
of  the  Act.  They  proposed  that  no  prac¬ 
tising  architect  or  surveyor  should  sit  on 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  They  were  dealing  for 
the  first  time  with  churches  and  chapels  by 
insisting  upon  bolts  and  swing  doors.  Not 
content  with  taking  people’s  property,  they 
were  going  to  alter  the  Lands  Clauses  Act. 
The  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase 
was  deleted,  and  they  wanted  forecourts  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  public.  In  old  streets 
it  had  been  held  by  law  that  if  an  owner  re¬ 
erected  a  low  house  he  could  re-erect  the  house 
to  the  same  height  as  his  neighbours’.  The  Bill 
was  drastic  and  offensive,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  ask  them  at  one  sitting  to  pass  a  measure 
of  this  character.  Let  them  use  this  time 
between  now  and  a  year  hence  in  getting  all 
public  opinion  together,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  present  a  Bill  which  would  have 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  London  behind  it. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  they  should  go  on  with 
the  measure.  Passing  on  to  discuss  the 
question  of  narrow  courts,  Mr.  Burns  said 
that  Angel-court  in  the  City  was  not  more 
than  6  ft.  6  in.  wide.  They  suggested  that 
as  an  escape  could  not  get  up  such  courts,  the 
people  should  have  a  trap-door,  so  that  they 
might  escape.  House-owners  in  the  City 
did  not  mind  the  expense.  As  to  District 
Surveyors,  a  man  spent  the  other  day  Is.  3d. 
in  putting  in  a  bit  of  cement  in  a  crack  in  the 
steps  of  his  front-door,  and  the  surveyor’s 
charge  was  19s.  3d.,  and  there  were  other 
similar  cases. 

Mr.  Alderman  Alliston  said  it  was  not  a 
question  of  this  Bill  or  no  Bill.  They  were 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  Bill.  They 
were  also  anxious  that  precautions  should  be 
taken  against  the  risk  of  life  by  fire.  The 
Bill,  however,  which  was  of  a  very  drastic 
character  had  not  been  considered  by  the 
local  authorities.  They  had  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  protection  of  buildings,  but  nothing 
about  the  people.  Who  was  to  pay  for  carrying 
out  this  Bill,  which  would  improve  London  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  If  it  were  passed  it  would 
mean  the  reconstruction  of  London  within  the 
next  seven  vears.  How  could  a  business  man 
live  if  that  was  the  case  ?  Lawyers,  architects, 
and  surveyors  would  reap  a  fortune.  He 
did  not  think  that  sufficient  consideration  had 
been  given  to  the  proposals,  which  would 
adversely  affect  the  leaseholder  and  tenant, 
however  much  expense  the  owner  might  be 
called  upon  to  bear. 

Colonel  Rotton  said  he  could  very  well 
remember  the  inquiry  as  to  the  Cripplegate 
fire.  Then,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  City 
representatives  and  officials  as  one  who  was 
more  or  less  responsible  for  the  fire.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  remarks  of  the  City  members  when 
fires  occurred,  he  would  be  no  party  to  shielding 
City  merchants  when  there  was  a  question  of 
saving  fife. 


Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams  complained  1 
the  Council  had  not  sent  the  draft  Bill 
the  authorities  for  their  consideration, 
architects  and  builders  were  not  opposed' 
an  amendment  of  the  Building  Act.  T 
would  welcome  an  amendment,  but  it 
necessary,  before  such  a  despotic  power  ■ 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  Building  Act  C 
mittee,  that  they  should  have  the  full  1 
of  public  criticism.  At  present  they  i 
proposing  to  raise  a  hostility  for  which  tl 
was  no  necessity. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Pliillimore  said  that  the  dep 
chairman  had  told  the  Council  that  t 
ought  to  consult  the  business  man  in  the  C 
That  was  quite  right,  so  far  as  it  went,  for  tl 
was  already  too  much  power  in  the  hd 
of  the  professional  bodies. 

Mr.  E.  Smith  (Chairman  of  the  Fire  Brig 
Committee)  remarked  that  some  of  the  propq 
put  forward  by  his  Committee  were  far  n 
drastic  than  those  which  the  Building  Act  C 
mittee  recommended.  They  put  life  bd 
wealth,  and  were  determined  to  go  on  1 
the  thing. 

Mr.  E. White,  said  that  while  having  no  d<i 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  clal 
he  felt  that  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  now  was  to  c 
certain  defeat.  The  Bill  ought  to  be  sen> 
the  various  local  authorities  and  the  Insti 
of  Architects  and  the  Surveyors’  Institu' 
and  if  this  was  done  a  great  many  of  the  prei 
difficulties  could  be  got  over. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  said  that  two  years  > 
when  a  small  Bill  was  brought  before  1 
Council,  they  were  asked  to  withdraw  i 
favour  of  a  complete  Bill.  Now  these  s 
members  said  that  the  Bill  was  too  big. 

Mr.  Jephson  said  the  Bill  was  not  mere 
fire -prevention  measure,  but  one  desi, 
to  improve  the  public  health.  He  appeale 
the  Council  to  push  it  forward. 

On  a  show  of  hands  the  amendment  f< 
25  supporters  and  62  opponents. 

A  division  was  then  demanded,  when  1 
voted  :  For  the  amendment,  27  ;  against: 
amendment,  75. 

The  Council  afterwards  approved  the  rec 
mendations. 

A  New  Fire  Station. — The  Fire  Bri 
Committee  presented  a  report  recommen 
the  Council  to  take  steps  for  the  erection  1 
new  fire  station  in  place  of  the  present  Watel 
road  Station,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  bet: 
24,7001  and  26,0001  The  recommendi 
was  agreed  to. 

Tramways.  — The  Highways  Committee  red 
mended  that  the  Standing  Orders  be  suspd 
in  order  that  application  may  be  mad 
Parliament  next  Session  for  powers  to  cons 
tramways  over  Blackfriars  and  Wat 
Bridges  and  along  the  Victoria-embankme 
Mr.  Sankey  hoped  the  Committee  woul 
consider  the  proposal.  He  had  no  inanda 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  City  Corporation) 
he  knew  the  question  was  being  considere 
a  Committee  of  that  body. 

Mi-.  Wightman  felt  that  it  would  be  1 
to  stop  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  or  a  ] 
procession  occasionally  by  having  the  trami 
rather  than  have  the  daily  procession  of: 
people  walking  over  the  bridges  from 
South  of  London. 

Mr.  Alliston  supported  the  proposal,  as  hi 
sidered  it  an  absolutely  necessary  tran 
At  the  same  time,  an  assurance  ought  to  be) 
the  City  Corporation  that  this  was  to  be  a  so 
in  itself,  and  was  not  to  be  made  a  stet 
stone  for  tramways  through  the  narrow  s 
of  the  City. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

The  Preservation  of  Garden  Squares .; 
Parliamentary  Committee  submitted  a  ; 
dealing  with  the  preservation  of  garden  s< 
and  enclosures,  and  recommended : 
Parliamentary  authority  be  sought  in  the  S 
of  1905  to  secure  that  the  garden  square 
enclosures  in  London  shall  be  permai 
preserved  as  such,  and  that  such  garden  s 
and  enclosures  when  so  preseivecl  shall  1 
from  any  future  legislation  relating  t 
taxation  of  ground  or  site  values.”  I 
Mr.  H.  P.  Harris  said  he  thought  the  Cf 
was  entitled  to  more  information  on  the  nJ 
more  particularly  as  to  wThat  squares^ 
scheduled  in  the  Bill.  I 

Dr.  Napier  replied  that  the  owners  of  f 
half  the  squares  in  London  were  frien  j 
the  Council,  as  was  the  Chancellor  J 
Exchequer  as  the  head  of  the  Woodf 
Forests  Department. 

The  recommendation  was  carried. 
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I  Long-grove  Asylum, — Erection  of  superstruc- 
ire. — Tlie  Asylums  Committee  reported  as 
illows  : — 

“  In  pursuance  of  the  promise  of  our  chairman  to 
ibmit  to  the  Council  further  information  as  to  the 
timate  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of  the 
5ng-grove  Asylum,  we  now  report  as  follows  : — 
he  amount  of  the  accepted  tender  (that 
of  Messrs.  Foster  &  Dicksee)  is  ....  £359,892  10  0 
he  architect’s  cube 

estimate  was  .  £338,000  0  0 

)  which  must  be  added 
for  “  foundations  ” 
of  some  of  the  de- 
tatched  buildings 
omitted  from  the 
foundation  contract 
and  included  in  the 
superstructure  con¬ 
tract  .  10,000  0  0 

-  348,000  0  0 


lowing  the  amount  of  the  tender  in 
excess  of  the  architect’s  cube  estimate 
to  be  .  11,892  10  0 


le  estimate  of  the  quantity  surveyors 
(based  on  priced  bills)  obtained  at  the 
request  of  the  Finance  Committee 


amounts  to  .  389,119  17  3 

sduct  amount  of  accepted  tender .  359,892  10  0 


lowing  the  excess  of  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyors'  estimate  over  the  accepted 
tender  to  be .  £29,227  1  3 


'  In  the  event  of  the  Committee  having  contemplated 
e  execution  of  the  work  by  the  Works  department, 
accordance  with  the  standing  orders  of  the  Council, 
ey  would  have  had  to  obtain  an  estimate  from  the 
oper  officer,  and,  before  reporting  to  the  Council,  to 
■ve  referred  such  estimate,  together  with  full  plans 
d  specifications,  to  the  Works  Committee  for  considera- 
m.  The  estimate,  therefore,  that  would  have  been 
bmitted  to  the  Works  Committee  is  that  prepared  by 
e  quantity  surveyors  referred  to  above.  As  shown 
e  tender  accepted  by  the  Council,  viz.,  that  of  Messrs, 
istor  &  Dicksee,  amounted  to  359,892/.  10s.,  is 
,227/.  7s.  3d.  less  than  the  quantity  surveyors’ 
iimate.” 

Housing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
asses  Committee  reported  that  all  the  tene- 
ents  in  Barna  by -buildings,  Leroy-street, 
ermondsey,  are  practically  completed.  The 
veilings  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose 
rehousing  291  persons  of  the  working  class 
10  will  be  displaced  by  the  carrying  out  of 
e  Long-lane  and  Tabard-street  improvements, 
id  the  two  blocks  together  contain  accommo- 
ition  for  400  persons  in  40  tenements  of  two 
oms,  and  40  tenements  of  three  rooms  each. 
The  Council,  adjourned  shortly  before  eight 
dock. 

- - 

PPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet- 
g  on  Tuesday  dealt  with'  the  following 
^plications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
194.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
itween  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Kensington,  South. — A  deviation  from  the 
an  approved  on  April  26,  1904,  for  the  erec- 
an  of  an  electrical  transformer  station  on 
e  site  of  Noe.  1  and  3,  Pelham-street,  and 
os.  1  and  2,  Thurloe-houses,  Thurloe-square, 
ensington,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  alteration 
the  frontage  line  in  Pelham-street  (Mr. 
W.  Green  for  the  Metropolitan  District 
ailway  Company). — Agreed. 

Lewisham. — Three  houses,  with  one-story 
ops  in  front,  on  the  site  of  No.  63,  Dart- 
outh-road,  Forest  Hill,  and  the  erection  of 
Iditional  stories  over  the  existing  shops  to 
oe.  55  and  55a,  Dartmouth-road  (Mr.  E.  C. 
lristmas). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — That  the  ap- 
ication  of  Mr.  T.  Worlock  for  an  extension 
the  period  within  which  the  erection  of  two 
Dn  and  glass  shelters  at  the  St.  George’s 
nion  workhouse,  to  abut  upon  Wallis-yard, 
ickingham  Palace-road,  St.  George,  Han- 
er-square,  was  required  to  be  commenced, 

■  granted. — Consent. 

Brixton. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  A. 
>urne  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
lich  the  erection  of'  a  three-story  addition  to 
e  Stockwell  Training  College  on  the  north- 
st  side  of  Stockwell-road,  Brixton,  was  re¬ 
tired  to  be  commenced  and  completed,  be 
anted. — Consent. 

Finsbury,  Central. — Two  projecting  porches 
a  proposed  factory  on  the  site  of  Nos.  61  to 
(odd  numbers)  inclusive,  Collier-street.  Pen- 
nville  (Mr.  S.  D.  T.  Pettit  for  Messrs, 
rerett  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Fulham. — Projecting  porches  with  balconies 
er  and  barge  boards  at  Nos.  41  to  79  (odd 
tmbers),  Finlay-street,  Fulham  (Mr.  A.  Daw¬ 
ns  for  Mr.  R.  B.  Mason). — Consent. 

Hackney,  South. — The  retention  of  a  wood, 
:>n,  and  glass  porch  at  the  workhouse, 
dney-road,  Homerton  (Mr.  F.  R.  Coles  for 
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the  Guardians  of  the  Hackney  Union). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Marylebone,  East. — A  house  with  projecting 
porch  and  bay  windows  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  southern  side  of  St.  Edmund’s-ter- 
race  and  eastern  side  of  Avenue-road,  St. 
Marylebone  (Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner  for  Mr.  W. 
Willett). — Consent. 

Poplar. — Projecting  porches  at  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel,  Manchester-road,  Cubitt 
Town  (Mr.  H.  Harper). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Retention  of  four  houses  on 
the  east  side  of  Bunstock-road,  Putney,  north¬ 
ward  of  No.  21  (Mr.  T.  G.  Rutherford). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Wandsworth. — One-story  shops  in  front  of 
Nos.  98,  100,  anfl  102,  Lower  Richmond-road, 
Putney  (Mr.  J.  Durham  for  Mr.  A.  Welham). 
• — Consent. 

Westminster. — A  projecting  porch,  steps,  and 
angle  turret  at  Hopkinson  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge-road.  Westminster  (Mr.  R.  S.  Ayling 
for  the  Brabazon  House  Company). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Kersey  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  houses  with  bay 
windows  on  the  west  side  of  Brockley-rise, 
Lewisham,  was  required  to  be  commenced  and 
completed,  be  granted. — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Two  two-story  bay-windows  at  No. 
73,  Camberwell-grove,  Dulwich  (Mr.  F. 
Banister  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Haile). — Refused. 

Hackney.  South. — That  the  Council  do  not 
accede  to  the  request  of  Messrs.  W.  Silk  &  Son 
for  permission  to  retain  a  showcase  on  the 
forecourt  of  No.  20,  Urswick-road,  Homerton). 
— Refused. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  covered  way 
at  No.  14,  Buckland-crescent,  Hampstead  (Mr. 
J.  P.  Hamilton). — Refused. 

Stepney. — A  projecting  hood  over  the 
entrance  to  “Court  House.”  Holloway-street, 
Commercial-road,  Stepney  (Messrs.  Joseph  & 
Smithem  for  the  Council  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

City  of  London. — Re-erection  of  buildings  on 
the  western  side  of  Cross  Key-court.  London- 
wall.  _  City  (Mr.  A.  Griffin  for  Mr.  G.  J. 
Mathieson). — Consent. 

Hamvstead. — Additions  to  “  The  Whins,” 
North  End-road,  Hampstead,  with  a  boundary 
fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Messrs. 
Grayson  &  Ould  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever). — 
Consent. 

Holborn. — Working-class  dwellings  on  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  south  side  of  Summers- 
street  and  west  side  of  Back-hill.  Holborn 
(Mr.  A.  T.  Quartermain  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Best). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Marylebone,  TFesZ.f — A  scullery  and 
entrance  hall  addition,  projecting  steps,  and 
hood  in  front  of  No.  22.  Hill-road,  St.  John’s 
Wood  (Mr.  S.  A.  Tatchell  for  Mr.  E.  A. 
Benjamin). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Southwark,  West. — A  two-story  building 
upon  the  site  of  No.  108,  Broadwall,  to  abut 
also  upon  Rou  pell -street  (Messrs.  J.  Hoare 
&  Son  for  Mrs.  A  Hoare). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Battersea. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  club  rooms  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  open  space  about  “  The  Cedars  ” 
clergy  house,  High-street,  Battersea,  to  abut 
upon  Orville-road  (Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter  for 
Canon  J.  Erskine  Clarke). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — A  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  section  41  of  the  Act,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  cart-shed 
with  four  stories  over,  on  the  east  side  of 
Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  to  extend  over  part 
of  the  open  space  at,  the  rear  of  a  stable 
buildiner  on  the  north  side  of  Orange-street 
(Mr.  E.  Carritt  for  Mr.  J.  Sainsbury). — 
Consent. 

Paddington ,  South. — A  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  building  at  No. 
32,  Westbourne- grove,  Paddington  (Mr.  A. 
Young  for  Mr.  J.  Rossdale). — Refused.  (That 
the  applicant  and  the  District  Surveyor  be 
informed  that  if  it  be  proposed  to  unite  Nos. 
30  and  32.  Westbourne-grove,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  the  united  building  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  provisions  of  section  74  (2)  of 
the  Act.) 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans  and 
Projections. 

Chelsea. — The  construction  of  an  additional 
story  and  a  projecting  angle  turret  to  the 
Cadogan  Hotel,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea  (Messrs. 
Brown  &  Barrow  for  Mr.  T.  Lassam). — Re¬ 
fused. 
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Formation  of  Streets. 

Clapham.f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
J.  Donkin  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead 
from  Kendoa-road  to  High-street,  Clapham 
(the  late  T.  G.  Foster). — Consent. 

Wandsioorth. — Permission  to  retain  barriers 
across  Ellerton-road.  Burntwood-lane,  Wands¬ 
worth  (Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers). — Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Woolwich. — Floors  of  an  addition  to  the 
engine-room  at  the  electric-light  station, 
Globe-lane,  Woolwich  (Mr.  F.  Sumner  for  the 
Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Wool¬ 
wich). — Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings  and  Means  of  Escape  at 
Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Kensington,  South. — A  building  on  the  north 
side  of  High-street,  Kensington,  at  the  corner 
of  Brown’s-buildings  (Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch). — 
Consent. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Whitechapel. — Deviations  from  the  plan  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  buildings 
upon  the  site  of  Nos.  2,  4.  and  6,  Old  Monta- 
gue-street,  and  a  portion  of  the  site  of  “  The 
Archers”  public-house.  Osborn-street,  White¬ 
chapel  (Messrs.  Turner  &  Hclditch  for  Mr. 
A.  C.  Turner). — Consent. 

Widening  of  Streets,  Width  of  Way,  and  Line 
of  Frontage. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — A  building  upon  the 
site  of  Nos.  9,  11,  13,  15,  and  17,  Highgate- 
road.  St.  Pancras,  to  abut  also  upon  Green¬ 
wood-place,  and  in  connexion  with  such  build¬ 
ing  the  widening  of  a  portion  of  Greenwood- 
place  (Mr.  G.  H.  Greatback  for  Mr.  W.  A. 
Curnock). — Refused. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Limehouse. — Dwelling-houses  to  bo  inhabited 
by  persons  of  the  working  class  on  a  site  to 
the  northward  of  the  Rotherhithe-tunnel  ap¬ 
proach,  between  Rose-lane  and  Butcher’s-row 
(Mr.  R.  Robertson  for  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  of  the  Council). — 
Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects. — The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors  was  held 
on  the  10th  inst.  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Leopold- 
street,  Mr.  T.  Winder  presiding.  A  ballot 
was  taken,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  Associates  of  the  Society :  Messrs.  S.  S. 
Smith  and  G.  H.  Rawcliffe.  A  lecture  was  then 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  Stokes  on  “  Monumental1 
Brasses.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  monumental  brasses  made  their  appearance 
in  England  in  the  XHIth  century,  the  earliest, 
now  in  existence  being  that  of  Sir  John 
d’Abernon,  of  Stoke  d’Abernon,  Surrey,  dated 
1277  ;  earlier  ones  now  lost  are  recorded. 
This  form  of  memorial  probably  first  arose 
in  Germany,  and  seemed  to  have  sprung 
into  existence  as  a  perfect  art,  for  the 
earliest  examples  were  best  in  execution  and 
design.  The  material  of  which  they  were 
made  was  known  as  “  latten,”  a  term  loosely 
used  to  designate  any  compound  of  copper,  and 
also  as  “  Cullen  plate,”  a  corruption  of  Cologne, 
where,  together  with  Flanders,  the  plates  were 
chiefly  made.  Many  brasses  in  England  were 
of  continental  origin,  but  most  were  of  native 
workmanship.  The  brass  being  a  substitute 
for  a  stone  effigy,  the  figures  were  represented 
as  if  lying  on  the  back,  the  head  resting  on  a 
cushion  or  helmet,  and  the  feet  on  a  lion  or 
dog,  as  in  the  stone  monuments  ;  but  in  the 
XVIth  century  the  practice  arose  of  showing 
figures  kneeling  and  in  other  awkward  positions — 
an  attempt  at  realism,  but  an  evidence  of  decay 
in  art  which  was  not  found  at  the  best  period. 
Enamel  was  used  in  some  brasses,  but  this, 
not  being  a  durablb  material,  or  perhaps  the 
method  of  its  application  not  being  sufficiently 
understood,  had  in  most  cases  worn  off.  There 
was  an  example  of  the  use  of  enamel  locally 
in  some  brasses  in  Hathersage  Church.  These 
monuments,  he  said,  might  be  divided  into- 
four  classes — military,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 
miscellaneous.  It  was  impossible  to  overrate 
the  importance  and  value  of  monumental 
brasses,  forming,  as  they  did,  a  series  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  and  a  commentary  on  the  history, 
dress,  manners,  and  customs  of  our  ancestors. 
In  them  they  could  trace  the  change  from  maif 
to  plate  armour,  and  its  gradual  disuse  as  a 
means  of  defence,  the  changes  in  civilian 
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costume  showing  the  rise  of  a  new  order,  but 
perhaps  the  clerical  ones  were  especially  note¬ 
worthy,  as  it  was  the  rule  of  the  church  to  bury 
ecclesiastics  in  full  dress  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  their  orders,  which  were  hence  faithfully 
represented  on  the  brass. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  Hale,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Innocent,  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Wigfull,  H.  L.  Pater¬ 
son,  W.  C.  Fenton,  and  T.  S.  Brown,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  rubbings  taken 
by  Dr.  Stokes. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — On 
the  7th  inst.,  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  Harrington- 
street  (Mr.  P.  C.  Tbicknesse  presiding),  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Oglesby  gave  a  lecture  before  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  on  “  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  Dramatist  and  Architect.”  Mr. 
Oglesby  said  that  as  a  playwright  Vanbrugh 
was  subject  to  considerable  raillery  by  Swift, 
Pope,  and  other  contemporaries,  but  still  more 
so  when,  apparently  without  any  education 
in  that  direction,  he  began  to  practice  as  an 
architect,  and  under  the  afflatus  of  Court 
favour  quickly  attained  to  great  success,  even 
ousting  Sir  Christopher  Wren  from  connection 
with  the  great  Blenheim  Memorial  undertaking. 
By  the  aid  of  limelight  views  Mr.  Oglesby  was 
enabled  to  point  out  the  main  features  oi 
Vanbrugh’s  architectural  style,  distinguishing 
what  approved  itself  to  him  as  commendable 
in  contrast  with  the  many  eccentricities  and 
extravagances  of  Vanbrugh,  who  subordinated 
utility  to  scenic  effect. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  of 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
the  9th  inst.,  in  the  Association’s  rooms,  117, 
George-street,  Mr.  Harold  Tarbolton,  F.R.I.B.A., 
President  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair.  In 
his  opening  address,  which  was  on  the  subject 
of  “  Education  and  Architecture,”  Mr.  Tar¬ 
bolton  said  the  two  schools  in  Edinburgh 
which  included  the  teaching  of  architectural 
subjects — the  Heriot-Watt  and  the  School  of 
Art  (better  known  as  the  School  of  Applied  Art) 
— both  fell  very  far  short  of  meeting  the  real 
requirements  of  a  school  of  architecture.  The 
scope  of  the  work  was  not  sufficiently  extensive. 
The  standard  and  results  of  the  Applied  Art 
School  were  excellent  so  far  as  they  went,  and, 
being  under  the  direct  control  of  architects,  the 
school  supplied  in  a  limited  way  the  needs  of 
those  who  used  it  as  a  supplement  to 
their  office  work.  In  the  teaching  schools  in 
London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow,  the  requirements  for  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
were  kept  in  view,  and  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction  in  architectural  history  and  detail 
and  general  professional  practice  provided. 
In  Edinburgh  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
students  for  this  examination.  A  chair  or 
lectureship  of  technical  science  was  urgently 
required,  which  would  pave  the  way  to  organised 
teaching  schools.  The  University  authorities 
said  that  funds  were  not  available  for  the 
endowment  of  a  chair.  In  America  patriotic 
citizens  had  met  the  occasion,  and  surely  there 
were  those  in  this  country  who  would  in  a  like 
maimer  come  forward  in  the  interests  of  an 
object  that  so  much  touched  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  course  of  instruction  would  need 
to  embrace  the  special  subjects  demanded  from 
architectural  students  for  the  passing  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  examination,  as  well  as  such  subjects 
of  general  education  as  were  required  for  degrees 
in  science,  including  modem  languages,  and  the 
course  would  be  useless  unless  it  extended  for 
at  least  three  academic  years. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — The  twenty-ninth  report  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  for 
the  period  from  Novembei  1903  to  May  1904. 
shows  that  up  to  the  latter  date  the  total 
membership  was  155 ;  namely,  thirty-five 
honorary  members,  sixty-seven  members,  and 
fifty-three  associates,  as  against  a  membership 
of  152  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  showing  a 
slight  increase.  A  silver  badge  of  office,  to  be 
worn  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  has  been 
purchased.  The  badge  has  been  executed  by  the 
Bromsgrove  Guild  of  Applied  Arts,  and  has  been 
subscribed  for  by  members  of  council  and  of  the 
Society.  The  Society’s  library  has  now  been 
deposited  with  the  reference  department  of  the 
Leeds  City  Library  authorities,  where  the  books 
will  be  more  strictly  supervised.  Any  member 
or  associate  can  borrow  nooks  on  the  production 
of  his  certificate  of  membership. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  council  (with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Glover) 


have  decided  to  purchase  No.  6,  Higham-place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  permanent  premises  for 
the  Association.  In  addition  to  the  500£.  of 
Consols,  already  given  by  their  past  President, 
Mr.  Glover,  about  700Z.  or  800£.  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  purchase  and  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  and  alterations.  Those  who  wish 
to  subscribe  are  requested  to  send  their  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  R.  Burns  Dick, 
24,  Grainger-street  West,  Newcastle.  A  list 
of  the  amounts  received  will  be  acknowledged 
in  a  circular.  It  is  hoped  (subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  council)  to  further  arrange  with 
Mr.  Stanley  A.  Smith,  P.A.S.I.,  for  a  course  of 
six  lectures  to  members  of  the  Students’ 
Sketching  Club,  on  “  Quantities.” 

- — - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Society  of  Engineers. — A  conver¬ 
sazione.  in  connexion  with  the  jubilee  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  was  held  on 
Wednesday  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  which  was  used  for  the 
first  time  for  such  a  purpose.  Founded  in 
1854,  the  Society  was  first  known  as  the 
“  Putney  Club,”  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
its  inception  among  the  students  of  Putney 
College,  an  institution  then  existing  for  the 
education  of  engineers.  Meetings  were  held 
periodically  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Christie 
and  Mr.  H.  P.  Stephenson,  who,  with  Mr. 
Alfred  Williams,  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  new  body  into  being.  In  1857 
the  Society  received  the  title  it  has  since  borne, 
and  twelve  months  later  the  authors  of  papers 
were  for  the  first  time  encouraged  by  the  award 
of  premiums  for  their  most  noteworthy  con¬ 
tributions.  To  provide  for  the  augmented 
membership  that  followed,  the  lower  chamber 
of  Exeter  Hall  was  engaged  for  the  meetings, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  organisation  was 
further  recognised  in  1863,  when  the  members 
began  to  pay  visits  to  works  possessing  special 
interest  to  engineers.  The  Society  has  steadily 
advanced  in  strength,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  present  jubilee  numbers  nearly  600  members. 
Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  the  present  secretary, 
and  an  ex -president,  was  first  associated  with  it 
in  1858,  and,  in  a  retrospect  of  the  work  done,  he 
has  mentioned  the  fact  that  forty-four  volumes 
of  its  transactions  have  been  published,  embody¬ 
ing  371  papers  and  filling  over  10,000  pages. 
The  guests  of  the  Society  on  Wednesday 
who  assembled  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  D.  B. 
Butler,  the  President,  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  included  Alexander  Siemens, 
Dr.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Francis  Elgar,  Sir  Leader 
Williams,  Sir  A.  Noble,  Sir  J.  Thorneycroft, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Junior 
Institution  of  Engineers,  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  museum  of  the  Institution  was 
thrown  open  to  visitors. 

- ♦  ♦- - 

CoiTcsponCence. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  DIS¬ 
CUSSION  SECTION. 

Sir, — In  th©  report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
th©  Architectural  Association  Discussion  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  current  number  of  the  Builder 
(page  495),  many  of  th©  remarks  attributed  to 
me  are  quite  different  from,  and  in  one  case 
contrary  to,  what  I  actually  said,  and  I  shall 
b©  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  insert  a 
correction  in  this  week’s  number.  I  said  I 
thought  that  9-in.  thick  external  walls  would 
not  keep  out  th©  wet,  cold,  and  heat  unless 
covered  with  cement,  rough-cast,  or  weather 
tiles,  or  something  of  that  nature.  Also  that 
I  had  found  straw  thatch  required  renewing 
in  a  few  years,  but  that  reed  thatch  lasted  a 
great  deal  longer.  My  experience  was  that 
there  was  practically  no  difference  in  cost 
between  casement  windows  and  double-hung 
sashes.  Louis  Ambler. 

[%*  W©  are  not  responsible  for  the  errors 
Mr.  Ambler  complains  of ;  the  reports  of  the 
Discussion  Section  meetings  (unless  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases)  ar©  kindly  furnished  to  us  by 
members  of  the  Section,  and  are  not  by  our 
own  reporter. — Ed.] 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Hispano-Moresque  Ware  of  the  XVth 
Century.  By  A.  Van  de  Put.  (Chapman  & 
Hall.  12s.  6d.) 

The  Cathedral  Chdrch  of  St.  Asaph.  By 
Pearce  B.  Ironside  Bax.  (Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Library,  Benwell. — In  a  competition 
designs  for  a  public  library  for  the  Be< 
District  Council,  that  by  Mr.  Vernon  Hodge 
Grand- parade,  Teddington,  has  been  pi 
first,  and  the  premium  of  75 1.  awarded, 

Islington  Public  Libraries. — The  sp 
committee  appointed  by  Islington  Bor: 
Council  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  in  re 
to  the  proposed  new  public  libraries  rep< 
on  Wednesday  that  they  had  approached! 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bill 
Architects  (Mr.  J.  Belcher)  with  a  vievp 
obtaining  his  services.  He  had  agreed  tel 
as  assessor  and  adviser  to  the  committee  4 
respect  to  the  designs  for  the  central  and<| 
branch  libraries. 

- — - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Norton. — We  regret  to  announces 
death,  on  November  10,  at  Bournemouth 
his  eighty-second  year,  of  Mr.  John  Noll 
formerly  of  No.  13,  Bedford  Row,  Lon 
Mr.  Norton  was  elected  an  Associate  (as  a 
member)  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Br: 
Architects  in  1850,  and  a  Fellow  in  1857) 
served  for  a  while  as  a  member  of  the  coir 
Amongst  Mr.  Norton’s  mor©  impor 
architectural  works  we  may  cit©  Cl 
Church,  Great  North-road,  Finchley,  1 
for  670  sittings,  and  illustrated  in  1 
Builder  of  February  19,  1870;  th©  , 

storation,  thirteen  years  ago,  of 
parish  church,  Newport,  Shropshire;  , 
church  of  St.  Helena,  Lundy  Island,  in  189 
Stok©  Bishop  Church,  near  Bristol,  in  186^ 
which  he  added  the  tower  and  spire  in  1 
the  Infants’  Horn©  at  Limpsfield  for  1 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  St.  Mattht 
Church,  Brighton-  Christ  Church  and 
manuel  Church,  Clifcon ;  other  churchea 
Bedminster,  Builth,  Ebbw  Vale,  New 
(Salop),  etc. ;  Training  College  and  Sch 
for  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Brie 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
wood ;  Elvedon  Hall,  Suffolk,  for  the  MI 
rajah  Duleep  Singh;  “  Tyntesfield,”  So5 
set ;  Ferney  Hall ;  public  works  and  build! 
for  the  new  Boulevard,  Florence ;  wl 
garden,  Tynemouth ;  the  Turf  Club,  PJ 
dilly ;  South-Western  Terminus  Hi 
Southampton  ;  Horstead  Hall,  Norfolk  ;  FJ 
lingham  Hall,  Norfolk;  Brant  Knoll,  Sol 
set ;  several  county  courts  and  residential 
and  hotels,  etc.  H©  leaves,  besides  his  wi* 
eight  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  younge? 
whom,  Mr.  C.  Harrold  Norton,  is  earn 
on  the  practice.  Mr.  Norton  was  Presi: 
of  the  Architectural  Association  for  : 
Session  of  1858-9 ;  and  at  the  funeral,  w 
took  place  at  Bournemouth  on  Monday,] 
Association  were  represented  by  their  S<! 
tarv,  Mr.  Driver. 

Mr.  Sames. — We  have  also  to  announce 
death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  F.  Sames,  aged  1 
years.  Mr.  Sames  practised  as  an  architec 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Mr.  G.. 
Sames,  under  the  style  of  “  Sames  &  Grei 
at  No.  65,  Northgate,  Blackburn,  and  1 
2,  Knott-street,  Darwen,  Lancashire.  Mel 
Sames  &  Green  made  the  plans  and  dec 
for  the  new  buildings,  and  for  the  extern 
of  the  then  existing  buildings,  of  the  R 
Cross  School  at  Preston,  together  with ! 
school  sanatorium ;  the  Sunday  schools 
Lower  Darwen,  for  the  United  Methodist  t 
Church;  the  Conservative  clubhouse,  e 
Guide,  Lancashire ;  and  the  Central  Storer 
the  Green,  at  Darwen.  Four  years  ago  they  ; 
one  of  the  six  architects  who  were  invite! 
take  part  in  the  competition  for  th©  erer 
of  the  Blackburn  Police  Courts,  with  1 
station,  firemen’s  cottages,  eto.  We 
mented  upon  their  submitted  designs  ir 
article  upon  the  competition  in  our  numb 
December  22,  1900. 

Mr.  Boyce. — We  regret  to  have  to  rti 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce,  of  I 
8,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  the  l 
known  contractor,  who  died  on  Friday,! 
4th  inst.,  after  a  very  short  illness,  at  the  <1 
paratively  early  age  of  fifty-seven.  Mr.  II 
had  carried  on  a  very  large  business  for  i 
thirty  years,  having  started  at  the  age  of  tw4 
five  years,  and  had  ben  entrusted  l 
numerous  important  works.  Among  the  vj 
he  carried  out  wer©  the  following: — Al'[ 
tions  at  Sandringham,  for  the  J 
(then  Prince  of  Wales) ;  mansion  in  Ba/| 
Park,  for  the  Duke  of  Connaua 
“Saint  Bruno,”  Sunningdale,  for  C 
Gleichen ;  Oakleigh  Court,  for  Lord  [ 
gerald ;  mansion,  Newmarket,  for  Marqujl 
Huntingdon;  Constitutional  Club.  Nortii 
berland-avenue;  Maxim  Nordenfelt  W\| 
Erith.  Numerous  blocks  of  flats — Artitj 
mansions,  Victoria-street ;  St.  Mary’s-1] 
sions,  Paddington ;  Brook-street-man<il 
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..mover-square,  W.  ;  No.  9.  Cavendish-square, 
arious  ^  hotels — Badminton  Club.  Picca- 
lly ;  Naval  and  Military  Club  Chambers, 
iccadilly;  Burlington  Club;  The  Metal  Ex- 
lange,  E.C. ;  numerous  churches,  schools, 
rivate  houses,  etc.  Mr.  Boyce,  in  addition  to 
iing  a  contractor,  was  also  one  of  the  largest 
it  owners  in  London,  and  was  chairman  and 
rector  of  several  property  companies. 

Mr.  Stanford.— Mr.  Edward  Stanford, 
eographer  to  the  Queen,  died  at  his  resi¬ 
de®  in  Sidmouth  a  few  days  ago,  in  the 
venty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Stanford, 
ho  succeeded  the  late  James  Wyld,  of  West 
rand  and  Charing  Cross,  as  Geographer  to 
e  Queen,  founded  the  well-known  business- 
•jjeof  “Edward  Stanford ’’—sellers  and 
iblishers  of  maps  and  geographical  and  topo- 
aphical  works,  and  sole  agents  in  London 
-  the  publications  of  the  Ordnance  Survey; 
retired  from  business  some  years  ago.  The 
m  removed  from  No.  55,  Charing  Cross 
•on  the  completion  of  their  present  premises, 
3S-  26-7,  Cockspur-street,  in  1889  erected 
r  them  upon  the  site  of  the  British  Coffee 
>uso,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes- 
llliams,  which  were  illustrated  in  the  Builder 
January  12,  1889.  Those  premises  having 
en  purchased  by  the  London  County  Council 
r  purposes  of  their  staff  in  1901,  the  firm 
icted  additional  premises  at  Nos.  12,  13  and 
Long-acre,  as  their  chief  establishment 
d  for  the  housing  of  their  complete  stock 
the  Ordnance  maps,  transferred  their 
neral  (not  geographical)  bookselling  and 
tionery  departments  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Eees 
“•>  °f  ^°-  124,  Pall  Mall,  and,  having 
ered  the  front  shop  in  Cockspur-street,  re- 
ened  it  as  a  place  of  retail  business  for  the 
e  of  their  own  publications  as  well  as  of 
ps  and  geographical  books. 


general  building  news. 

Restoration  Scheme.  Berwick  Parish 
URCH.— A  commencement  has  been  made 
;h  the  scheme  for  the  enlargement  and  re¬ 
ration  of  the  parish  church.  The  archi- 
ts  are  Messrs.  Hicks  &  Charlewood,  diocesan 
hitects,  Newcastle,  and  the  main  features 
the  improvements  are:— (1)  The  entire  re- 
val  of  the  existing  north  and  south  gal¬ 
es;  (2)  the  construction  of  an  organ 
mber  on  the  north  side  of  the  chanoel,  and 
removal  thereto  of  the  organ ;  (3)  re- 

angement  and  extension  of  th©  west  gal- 
consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the 
an,  with  a  new  staircase  and  additional 
r;  (4)  provision  of  a  new  system  of  heating 
ventilation.  Th©  total  number  of  sittings 
the  remodelled  church  is  to  be  854.  The 
■k  has  now  begun  on  the  construction  of  the 
'  organ  chamber.  The  contract  for  the 
irovements  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs, 
y  &  Sons,  masons,  Berwick. 
hurch,  Lincoi.n. — A  new  church  was  con¬ 
ned  at  Lincoln  on  the  5th  inst.  by  the 
lop  of  Lincoln.  The  new  Church  of  All 
nts’  consists  of  a  nave,  with  north  and 
h  aisles,  chanoel,  with  transepted  organ 
mber  on  its  south  side,  and  a  transept  on 
lorth,  with  a  choir  vestry  opening  out  of  it 
wards,  and  sacristy  outside  the  east  end 
;he  chancel.  A  stained-glass  window  has 
1  placed  in  the  east  end  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
3ell.  At  the  west  end,  under  the  three 
lows,  is  a  font,  carved  in  red  stone,  and 
ding  on  two  steps.  A  large  organ  is 
g  built  for  the  church  by  Messrs.  H. 
lis  &  Son.  Externally  the  church  is  of  red 
k,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  while  the 
r  faces  of  the  walls  are  plastered.  The 

s  are  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  con- 
tors  for  the  church  were  Messrs.  Otter  & 
i,  of  Lincoln  ;  Messrs.  Bowman  &  Sons,  of 
nford,  for  the  oak  work;  Mr.  Milburn, 
fork,  for  the  font  and  carving;  Mr.  C. 
jory,  of  Lincoln,  for  the  electric  lighting ; 
srs.  Richardson  &  Co.,  of  Darlington,  for 
heating ;  Messrs.  Laidlors,  of  Durham,  for 
brass  standards ;  and  Messrs.  Patterson  & 
of  Durham,  for  altar  frontals,  hangings, 
other  textile  fittings.  Mr.  A.  Gordon 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  architect  was 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  architect, 
'urham. 

NGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  NEWLAND,  HULL.— 
foundation-stones  ^ere  laid  a  short  time 
of  a  new  Congregational  church,  which  is 
e  built  at  Newland.  The  building  is  in- 
ad  to  provide  803  sittings.  634  in  the  body 
[he  church  and  169  in  the  gallery.  The 
1  vestries,  with  a  church  parlour, 
a  school,  will  be  provided.  The 
|  inclusive  of  all  charges,  is  estimated  at 
l-  Mr.  J.  H.  Fenwick  is  th©  contractor 
th©  work,  the  architects  being  Messrs. 

Ids  &  Porritt,  of  Manchester. 

smorial  Chapel,  Totland,  Isle  of  Wight. 

.e  Island  Bible  Christians  are  erecting  a 
memorial  chapel  at  Totland  Bay.  Mr.  S.  E. 


Tomkins,  of  Newport,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Ball  &  Son,  of  Cowes,  are  the 
builders.  The  chapel  will  be  built  of  Swanage 
stone  and  Bath  stone  dressing,  and  have  a 
length  of  55  ft.  and  width  of  36  ft.  The  height 
to  the  walls  will  be  22  ft.  9  in.,  and  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof  46  ft.  Th©  pitch-pine  pews 
are  to  seat  260  worshippers.  The  rostrum, 
behind  which  is  to  be  the  choir  gallery,  will  be 
constructed  of  pitch-pine.  The  minister's 
vestry  and  the  stewards’  vestry  will  be 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  rostrum,  while  at 
the  entranoe  to  the  building  there  will  be  a 
vestibule  with  granite  columns. 

Synagogue,  New  Cross-road,  London.— The 
new  South-Eastern  Synagogue  in  the  New 
Cross-road  will  provide  accommodation  for 
200  men  and  150  women.  The  building  cost 
5,000f.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph  and  Mr.  C.  P. 
Roberts  were  th©  architect  and  builder  re¬ 
spectively. 

School,  Loughborough.— Upon  the  site  of 
the  Cobden-street  Board  Schools,  Lough¬ 
borough,  whioh  were  partially  destroyed  by 
fi*"®  about  a  year  ago,  has  been  erected  a  new 
school.  At  the  new  school  accommodation  is 
provided  by  a  two-storied  building  on  the 
Cobden-street  frontage,  the  girls  being  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  ground  floor,  and  the  boys  to 
the  first  floor.  The  accommodation  provided 
in  th©  new  building  is  for  300  girls  and  300 
boys,  while  the  classroom  formerly  belonging 
to  the  girls’  school  has  been  restored  and 
added  to  the  infants’  department.  The  build¬ 
ing  consists  of  five  classrooms  on  each  floor, 
each  classroom  arranged  on  either  side  of  a 
corridor,  10  ft.  wide,  and  extending  from  ©nd 
to  end  of  th©  building.  The  two  classrooms 
in  each  department  are  divided  by  removing 
partitions,  so  as  to  be  thrown  open  into  one. 
Separate  sitting-rooms  for  teachers  ar©  pro¬ 
vided.  The  floors  and  staircases  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  of  fireproof  construction,  but  in  order 
to  avoid  any  risk  of  fire  an  iron  staircase  is 
provided  on  the  outside  of  th©  building, 
approached  from  the  main  corridor  by  a  door 
fitted  with  panic  bolts.  An  additional  exit 
has  been  mad©  for  girls  upon  the  ground 
floor.  The  floors  of  the  classrooms  and  corri¬ 
dors  are  covered  with  mapl©  boards,  and  the 
walls  are  plastered  and  lined  to  a  height  of 
4  ft.  with  glazed  tiles.  All  the  woodwork  is 
in  pitch-pine.  The  staircase  floors,  cloak¬ 
rooms,  etc.,  are  of  concrete  stone.  Messrs. 
Corah  &  Sons  are  the  contractors,  and  Messrs 
Barrowcliffe  &  Allcock  the  architects. 

School,  West  Hartlepool.— On  th©  2nd  inst., 
at  West  Hartlepool,  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  of  a  new  school  situated  in  Elwick-road. 
Th©  new  building,  which  will  be  utilised  for 
the  purposes  of  higher  grade  education,  will 
be  a  three-story  erection  with  two-story  wings. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  1,200 
scholars,  divided  equally  into  senior  and 
junior  boys’  and  girls’  departments.  The 
third  story  will  provide  accommodation  for 
science  teaching,  and  will  include  a  lecture- 
room,  with  gallery,  and  demonstration  table, 
a"d  Over  the  boys’  play- 

shed  a  room  will  be  provided  as  a  workshop, 
equipped  for  instruction  in  manual  work.  The 
building  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
school  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Richard 
Holt,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  contractors  for  its 
erection  are  Messrs.  T.  Beetham  &  Son,  West 
Hartlepool.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  school  is  21.04U. 

Council  Schools,  Broomhill,  Northumber¬ 
land— The  new  schools  at  Broomhill,  which 
have  been  erected  by  the  Northumberland 
County  Council,  were  recently  opened.  Mr. 

J.  W.  Douglas,  architect,  designed  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  th©  contractors  wer©  Messrs.  R 
Cars©  &  Son. 

Parochial  Buildings,  St.  Silas’s.  Byker.— 
Th©  foundation-stone  of  St.  Silas's  new 
parochial  buildings  at  Byker  was  laid  on 
the  2nd  inst.  The  new  buildings  are  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Rodger-street  and  Heaton 
nil  r°ad  South.  They  will  contain  two  large 
halls,  on  th©  first  and  second  floors  with  class¬ 
rooms,  etc.  The  total  cost  will  be  2,500J.  Mr. 

A.  B.  Plummer,  Newcastle,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Miller,  North  Shields,  th©  con¬ 
tractor. 

St.  James  the  Less,  Bethnal  Green.— The 
medical  mission-hous©  was  opened  recently, 
having  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  l,200f., 
after  plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Hoole.  The 
building,  situated  within  the  grounds  of  the 
church,  includes  two  consulting-rooms,  two 
dressing-rooms,  a  waiting-hall,  surgery,  etc., 
and  the  mission  will  be  served  i»  connexion 
with  the  Ridley  Hall,  now  in  course  of  being: 
built. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Central  Hall,  Sheffield. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee.  which  was  held  on  the  4th  in*t.  at  the 
Norfolk-street,  premises,  Sheffield,  the  amended 
designs  for  the  new  central  hall,  on  the  site 
of  th©  Norfolk-street  chapel,  which  had  been 


prepared  by  Messrs.  Waddington,  Son,  & 
Dunkerley,  were  submitted  by  the  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee.  On  th©  proposition  of  Mr.  S.  Meggitt 
Johnson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Albert  Heath,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  plans,  as  amended,  be 
now  accepted  by  the  committee. 

Free  Library,  Sandown.  Isle  of  Wight.— 
The  free  library,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Sandown,  will  have  a  frontage  to  High-street 
of  about  57  ft.  with  a  little  more  than  that 
to  Victona-road.  A  tower,  42  ft.  high,  is  over 
the  main  entranoe,  which  will  be  at  th©  corner. 
I  he  building  will  be  of  white  bricks,  with 
slated  roof.  On  the  High-street  side  will  be 
the  reading-room,  31  ft.  6  in.  by  18  ft.,  and 
14  ft.  in  height,  with  a  side  recess.  On  the 
Victoria-road  front  will  be  th©  lending 
library,  and  reference  library  behind.  A  cor¬ 
ridor,  6  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  Victoria-road  part.  Upstairs 
there  is  a  committee-room,  31  ft.  5  in.  by  19  ft. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  may  in  time  develop  into  a 
museum.  The  ladies’  room  measures  19  ft. 
by  12  ft.  On  this  floor  also  will  be  found  the 
domestic  offices  for  the  curator.  In  the  tower 
provision  has  been  made  for  th©  accommo¬ 
dation  of  a  sunshine  recorder.  Mr.  E. 
James,  of  Binstead,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr. 
J.  Newman  is  the  architect. 

Proposed  Wesleyan  College,  Bristol.— A 
new  Wesleyan  oollege  is  to  bo  erected  on  a 
site  in  Hampton-road,  Bristol.  On  the  ground 
floor,  besides  the  entrance  hall,  will  be  th© 
inner  or  staircase  hall,  common-room  for 
students  library,  and  dining  and  assembly 
hall,  which  will  be  carried  up  the  height 
of  two  floors  and  surrounded  by  a  gallery.  At 
f.-f  urear  °f  tbe  ball  wiJl  b©  the  buttery, 
kitchens,  pantries,  and  rooms  for  the  house- 
k\jPjr'  A  committee-room  will  also  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  neoessary  cloakroom  and 
lavatory  accommodation.  The  staircase  lead¬ 
ing  to  th©  first  floor  is  in  oak,  and  on  this 
floor  are  two  large  lecture-rooms  and  one 
smaller  one,  the  gallery  of  the  hall  being  also 
reached  from  this  level.  Adjoining  the  college 
and  communicating  with  it  will  be  th©  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  principal,  which  will  face  and  be 
approached  from  Cotham-road.  Bath  stone  in 
random  courses  will  be  used  for  facings,  with 
Gloucestershire  stone  slates  for  the  roof,  th© 
ston©  mulhoned  windows  being  glazed  with 
lead  lattice  panes.  The  interior  will  have 
floors  of  wood  block,  some  of  the  rooms  being 
finished  with  oak  panelling.  The  buildings, 
in  addition  to  open  fireplaces  in  the  principal 
rooms,  will  be  heated  on  the  low-pressure  hot- 
water  system  Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan,  architect 
has  prepared  the  plans  for  the  work. 

Free  Library  Salisbury. -Th©  Mayor  of 
Salisbury  (Mr.  C.  J.  Woodrow)  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation-stone  recently  of  the  new  free  library 
building.  The  entrance  will  be  at  the  left 
hand,  or  western  side,  of  th©  front  by  means 
of  a  vestibule,  11  ft.  wide,  opening  on  th© 
hall  and  staircase,  which,  together,  will  be 
19  ft.  wide.  The  staircase  leading  to  the 
reference  library  will  be  of  artificial  stone, 
w!  ,  ,Ir<Vl  balustrade.  The  lending  library 
will  be  29  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  will  b©  separated 
fiom  the  hall  by  a  glass  screen  and  th© 
librarians  counter.  At  the  back  end  of  the 
hall  access  will  be  obtained  to  the  reading- 
room,  which  will  b©  61  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  is  to 
be  lighted  by  means  of  two  large  lantern 
lights  in  the  ceiling.  Between  the  lending 
library  and  reading-room  will  be  placed  the 
librarian  s  office,  provided  with  glass  sides  so 
as  to  command  nearly  the  whol©  of  th©  ground 
floor  of  the  premises.  On  the  first  floor  the 
reference  library  will  be  40  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  a 
ladies  room,  17  ft.  by  13  ft.  6  in.  The 
premises  are  to  be  heated  with  hot- 
water  radiators,  which  will  be  plaoed 
in  front  of  th©  fresh-air  inlets.  The 
total  cost  of  th©  building  will  be  4.000J.  It 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bothams 
and  the  contractors  are  Mesrs.  Harris  Bros 
New  Buildings,  Liverpool  University.— 
Iwo  new  buildings  for  the  University  of 
Uiverpool  have  just  been  opened— new  medical 
buildings  and  the  George  Holt  Physic* 
Laboratory.  Th©  new  medical  buildings  form 
an  addition  to,  and  in  som©  respects  a  com- 
piehon  of  the  equipment  of  the  medical 
school  of  the  university.  It  is  now  som©  years 
since  the  entire  block  of  which  they  are  a 
part  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Water- 
house*  Son.  of  London,  and  th©  present  build¬ 
ings  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Paul 
Waterhouse.  A  polygonal  apse  at  the  western 
angle  is  th©  outline  of  the  two  theatres— 
surgical  and  anatomical — the  sloping  seats  of 
which  are  arranged  over  on©  another  so  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  loss  of  space, 
lhe  basement  room  below  these  theatres 
is  a  polygonal  laboratory.  The  build¬ 
ing  contains  a  professors’  common-room, 
private  rooms  for  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  the  Professor  of  Ana¬ 
tomy,  and  certain  storerooms  and  workshops, 
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but  with  these  exceptions  the  whole  of  the 
contents  are  taken  up  with  laboratories  and 
classrooms,  larg©  or  small.  On  the  top  floor 
there  is,  among  other  rooms,  an  operative  sur- 
eerv  theatre.  Special  classrooms  for  materia 
medica,  etc.,  are  placed  on  the  mezzanine be¬ 
tween  the  ground  floor  and  the  first,  in  which 
the  working  benches  are  covered  with 

enamelled  iron  tope.  The  external  walls  are 
faced,  like  the  other  buildings  of  the 
in  ordinary  local  bricks,  with 

of  red  Ruaban  bricks.  The 


Ou  the  upper  floor  is  a  smaller  hall,  which  will 
seal,  about  300  people.  The  construction  of 
the  building  has  been  superintended  by 
Messrs.  Gilbert  Fraser  and  Arnold  Thornely. 

Police  Station,  Stradbroke,  Suffolk. — The 
erection  of  the  new  police  station  at  Strad¬ 
broke  has  now  been  completed.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  E.  Rumsey  &  R. 
Butcher,  builderB,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Henry  Miller,  the  County  Surveyor. 


university, 

George63  Holt  Phjsics"  Laboratory  is  built 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  new  John- 
Eton  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  it  on  the  first  floor  by  means  of  a 
bridge.  The  material  of  the  external  walls 
correspond  with  those  of  that  laboratory, 
being  of  common  brick  with  broad  courses  of 
red  brick  and  dressings  of  Storeton  stone. 
The  tower  is  provided  for  experimental  pur- 
poses,  and  is  open  all  the  way  down  with  an 
electric  lift  to  give  access  to  any  portion  ot 
it  It  is  also  used  for  a  water-tank.  I  he 
ground  floor  of  the  building  comprises  an 
entrance  hall,  arranged  under  the  high  part 
of  the  seating  of  the  lecture  theatre.  From  the 
one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  approach  is  given 
to  the  professor’s  private  room  and  research 
laboratory;  from  the  other  there  is  access  to 
the  junior  laboratory  and  a  classroom.  Be¬ 
hind' the  theatre  are  placed  the  prcparation- 
room  and  apparatus-room.  On  the  first  floor 
are  a  library,  senior  students  laboratory,  stan¬ 
dard-room,  sound  and  light  rooms,  and  dark¬ 
room.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  mainly  to 
research  for  honorary  students.  A  spectro- 
scopic-room  is  also  here,  and  there  is  acoess  to 
an  observatory.  In  the  basement  are  an  addi¬ 
tional  research-room  for  the  professor,  a  tur 
n ace- room,  workshop,  liquid-air  room,  and  a 
room  for  the  use  of  X-rays.  There  arc  alBO  a 
constant  temperature-room  and  stores.  ine 
building  stands  on  solid  rock,  and  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  vibration.  Messrs. 
Willink  &  Thicknesse,  of  Liverpool,  and  1  ro- 
fessor  F.  M.  Simpson,  are  the  joint  architects. 

Institute  Premises,  Reading. — Lord  Kose- 
•bery  recently  visited  Redhill  to  open  the  new 
Colman  Institute.  The  building  includes  a 
lecture  hall,  to  be  known  as  King  s  Hall, 
capable  of  seating  over  300  persons.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  design, I  by 
Mr.  Hubert  Gilford,  at  a  cost  of  about  5, 6001. 

New  Wards,  The  Londox  Hospital— The 
.consecration  and  opening  of  four  new  Hebrew 
wards  at  the  London  Hospital  took  place  on 
the  14th  inst.  The  new  wards  are  situated  on 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECOB  AT  ION. 

Window,  St.  George’s  Church,  Bristol.— 
A  large  stained-glass  east  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  George, 
Bristol,  containing  five  lights  and  tracery. 
The  centre  light  depicts  the  Crucifixion,  the 
other  four  illustrating  the  Baptism  of  Our 
Lord,  St.  John,  the  Virgin,  and  The  Supper 
at  Emmans.  All  the  subjects  are  crowned  l 
canopy  work,  angels  with  outspread  wings 
appearing  in  the  tracery,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  two  outside  lights.  The  work  has 
been  executed  in  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Percy 
Bacon  &  Brothers,  of  London. 


S.-i  X  IT  A  HY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWk 
Waterworks,  Maesteg.— The  now  reservoir, 
which  is  being  constructed  by  the  Maesteg 
Council,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  valley  on 
the  mountain  side  at  a  spot  known  as  Blaencwm- 
ceryn.  The  gathering  area  comprises  about 
200  acres,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  An  earthwork  impounding  dam  is  being 
constructed  across  the  valley  to  form  a  reservoir, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  30,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  A  puddle  trench  wall  will  be  con¬ 
structed  through  t'.e  middle  of  the  dam,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  puddle  trench  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  embankment.  An 
outlet  tunnel  is  being  constructed  through  the 
side  of  the  hill,  clear  of  the  dam,  through 
which  the  supply  pipes  will  be  carried,  and 
also  the  sludge  or  wash-out  pipe.  A  cast-iron 
water-tower  will  be  erected  from  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir,  rising  above  the  highest 
water  level,  in  which  sluice  valves  will  be  fixed 
to  draw  off  the  water  at  different  levels  for 
supplying  the  town.  The  inner  slope  of  the 
dam  will  be  pitched  with  stones  on  edge,  and 
the  exit  tunnel  will  be  lined  with  brickwork 
all  through.  The  actual  water  area  will  be 
acres.  The  scheme  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J. 
Humphreys,  C.E.,  the  Maesteg  District  Sur¬ 
veyor,  who  drew  up  the  plans.  The  contract 
_ on  non;  nnJ  r>rvnlT-nr>t:rvrti  n  r« 


tB0iraiii.nl.  X..O  ,  ;  ;  29,000b,  and  tho  contractors  are 

the.  top  floor  of ‘he  west  wmg  of  hospdal,  ^  w.  Jone3  &  ^  Neath, 


and  provide  accommodation  for  twenty-seven 
men  and  twenty-seven  women.  Each  ward 
measures  72  ft.  long,  21  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft. 
high,  and  has  a  sisters  room  scullery,  bath¬ 
room,  etc.,  attached  to  it.  The  floors  are 
finished  with  cement,  while  the  walls  through¬ 
out  are  lined  with  light  green  opalite.  As 
the  wards  are  constructed  side  by  side  two 
of  them  running  parallel  to  the  other  two- 
apecial  attention  has  been  .given  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion,  which  is  obtained  by  raised  lanterns  In 
the  roof  along  the  back  of  the  wards  A  large 
kitchen-to  be  used  exclusively  for  these 
wards — and  scullery,  which  are  constructed  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  with  two  wards  each 
side  of  them,  are  paved  with  mosaic,  the 
walls  being  tiled.  A  "lie  balcony  is  fixed 
round  the  south  end  of  the  building.  Tho 
architects  are  Messrs.  Howland  Plumbe  & 

^Boys'  Brigade  Hall,  Warlet.  The  1st 

Warley  Company  have  just  erected  new  head¬ 
quarters  at  Warley.  The  hall  is  66  ft. Jong 
and  25  ft.  wide,  having  small  non-commis- 
sioned  officers’  room  at  the  rear ;  the  exterior 
elevations  are  of  rough  cast  and  local  red 
brick  the  brickwork  inside  is  left  perfectly 
plain,  the  woodwork  throughout  stained  green. 
The  heating  is  by  beaten  iron  fireplaces  on 
the  “well  fire”  principle,  and  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Bratt,  Colbran,  &  Co.,  the  kg^tmg 
being  by  Lucas’  lamps ;  the  floor  is  of  pitch 
pine  laid  by  Messrs.  Ellis,  Geary,  &  Co., 
of  London.  This  building  was  opened  on  the 
10th  inst.  by  Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  with .a 
silver  key  designed  and  presented  by  the 
architect.  Mr.  Hugo  R.  Bird.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burtwell,  of  Brentwood,  was  the  contractor. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Wavertrke,  Liverpool.— 
A  new  Wesleyan  church  was  opened  on  the 
4lh  inst.  in  Elm  Hall-drive,  Penny-lane, 
Wavertree.  The  scheme  comprises  the  ereo- 
tion  of  a  church  to  seat  about  800  people. 
Adicining  this  site  a  school-chapel  has  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  between  4,0002.  and  5.00W., 
this  being  the  building  which  has  just  been 
opened.  The  structure  is  of  red  Ruabon 
dressed  brick,  with  Portland  stone  facings. 
The  large  hall  will  seat  about  500  people,  and 
there  are  vestries,  cloakroom,  classroom,  a 
ladies’  parlour,  and  other  accommodation. 


Widening  of  Union  Bridge,  Aberdeen.- 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Dyack,  the  Burgh  Surveyor,  for  the  widening 
of  this  bridge.  The  structure  at  present  has 
a  width  of  40  ft.,  but  when  the  proposed 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  this  will 
have  been  increased  to  60  ft. 


FOREIGN. 

Germany. — The  new  exhibition  buildings  at 
Berlin  designed  by  Herr  Paul  Jautschu  will 
be  finished  on  May  1,  1905,  and  are  to  open 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  German  Society  of 

Artists. - The  well-known  inn  “  Zurn  Ritter. 

at  Heidelberg,  a  Renaissance  building  of  the 
year  1592,  is  to  be  restored  under  the  direction 

of  Herr  Otto  Linde. - The  Museum  of 

Armoury,  at  Munich,  designed  by  Herr  Mel- 
linger,  and  built  at  a  cost  of  2,750,000  francs, 
is  nearly  completed.— — The  Diocesan  Museum 
in  connexion  with  the  cathedral  at  Treves 

was  opened  on  October  3. - An  exhibition 

took  place  in  October  at  the  ancient  “  Red 
Houuse,”  in  Treves,  of  a  collection  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture  and  utensils  used  by  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Saar.  Eifel,  and  Mosel 
districts;  the  collection  was  left  to  the  town 
by  Professor  Kraus,  a  native  of  Treves. 

Austria. — A  “  Peoples’  Palace  ”  is  being 
built  at  Vienna,  from  the  plans  by  Herr  von 
Neumann;  the  building  is  to  contain  a  large 
hall  for  dramatic  representations,  a  concert 
hall  to  accommodate  200  persons,  some  small 
lecture-rooms,  a  reading-room  with  a  library 
attached,  a  canteen,  a  club-room,  and  living 

accommodation  for  the  officials. - The  new 

chapel  connected  with  the  asylum  of  district 
XIII.  in  Vienna  is  to  be  designed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Otto  Wagner. - The  Austro-Hungarian 

Bank  at  Buda  Pest  is  completed ;  the  building 
was  designed  by  Herr  Ignaz  Alpar  in  Renais¬ 
sance  style,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  four 

million  francs. - The  restoration  of  the 

cathedral  at  Salzburg,  which  was  undertaken 
by  Herr  Josef  Eigl  in  May,  1899.  will  Be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  spring. Herr  Germano 

Wanderley,  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the 
German  State  School,  died  at  Briin  on 
October  31  in  his  sixtieth  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Professional  and  Business  Announced 
— Professor  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.f 
recently  retired  from  the  City  of  Ld 
College,  where  for  thirty-five  years  he  has: 
head  of  the  engineering  department; 
however,  continuing  his  practice  as  a  ca 
ing  engineer  at  60,  Queen  Victoria-street,? 

Improvements,  Mangotsfield,  Glouc: 
shire. — At  the  parochial  offices,  Staple 
on  the  28th  ult.,  Col.  Langton 
M.Inst.C.E.,  conducted  an  inquiry  concx 
an  application  from  the  Warmley  Rurar 
trict  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  800 
private  street  works  in  the  parish  of 
gots field  and  400J.  for  the  purposes  of 
lighting  in  the  parish.  Details  as  t 
proposed  works  were  given  by  the  Suri 
Mr.  H.  Bennett. 

Ancient  Crosses  and  Holy  Wells  ok 
cashire. — The  seventh  of  a  series  of  pap 
“The  Ancient  Crosses  and  Holy  Wells  olj 
cashire,”  which  have  been  prepared  b; 
Henry  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  the  President  < 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  S' 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  members  < 
Society,  held  on  the  11th  inst.  at  the  Chei 
Library.  The  paper  was  read  by  Mr. - 
Taylor.  It  dealt  with  the  Hundred  c 
ford.  The  inland  position  of  this  pi. 
Lancashire,  which  consisted  in  the  I 
Ages  of  wild,  uncultivated  moors,  did 
Mr.  Taylor  said,  tempt  the  monks  to 
here,  and  consequently  there  were  on] 
institutions  of  this  character  in  the  Hi 
of  Salford — Kersal  Cell  and  the  Mane 
Collegiate  Church.  Among  the  ancient 
in  the  hundred  were  those  in  the  n 
plaoes  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
destroyed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ! 
century,  and  both  probably  many 
rebuilt  in  the  course  of  time, 
were,  besides  a  pre-Norman  cross 
other  early  sculptures  at  Bolton -le-Mc' 
portion  of  a  pre-Norman  cross  found 
banks  of  the  Irwell  near  Eccles,  and 
crosses  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  Rochdale, 
Stretford,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  pq 
in  some  other  towns.  In  all  Mr.  Taylj 
collected  information  about  thirty  : 
crosses  in  this  hundred.  The  derivation? 
word  Salford  had,  he  said,  by  some 
supposed  to  mean  the  ford  over  whin 
was  brought  from  the  Cheshire  mines, 
researches  had  led  him  to  form  a  d 
conclusion.  He  considered  that  the  v 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  S, 
sallow — for  in  numerous  instances  thror 
England  the  name  Salford  occurs 
Tonbridge,  in  Kent)  far  away  from  sah 
and  invariably  in  low-lying  situations  n 
marshy  banks  of  rivers  where 
flourish.  The  Salford  in  the  ancien; 
of  Tonbridge  was  unquestionably  t 
ford  by  the  sallows,  or  willows,  whio 
grow  so  abundantly  on  the  banks 
Medway.  In  Lancashire  instances 
similar  positions  near  Blackburn,  E 
and  Clitheroe.  Again,  leading  down  fi 
Eccles  market-place,  where  were  anciere 
market  crosses,  Salter s-lane  took  onei> 
ancient  ford  over  the  Irwell  at  the  v& 
where  the  shaft  of  a  pre-Norman  crc 
found  in  making  the  Manchester  Shipi 
The  shaft  is  now  preserved  in  the  Man 
Museum.  “  Saltreford  ”  means  the  f 
the  sallow  tree.  Manchester  had  its  hen 
to  which  cripples  were  carried  on  hd 
or  barrows,  and  it  might  be  hoped  th; 
of  th©  sufferers  were  actually  cured,  • 
miraculously  or  not.  The  site  was  n 
New  Bailey-street  bridge.  A  curiou) 
tration  of  the  tenacity  of  ancient  custoj 
to  be  found  in  John  Byrom’s  “  Memoiq 
he  there  recorded  how  in  times  of  coi  ' 
—as  on  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender 
Chester — the  people  met  for  couni 
mutual  protection  at  the  Manchester  ! 
cross,  and  it  was  here — at  the  markets 
of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Bolt<ll 
John  Wesley  preached  to  tumultuous! 
blages  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  tl 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

Milton  Memorial,  Cripplegate. — AJ 
statue  of  Milton,  standing  at  the  ental 
St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate,  was  recently  • 
by  Lady  Alice  Egerton.  Bas-reliefs  iif 
adorn  two  sides  of  the  base,  which  is  oj 
that  on  the  east  representing  the  expd 
Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  ] 
the  Archangel  Michael ;  while  that  i 
west  is  of  a  scene  from  Comus.  Mr.  il 
Montford  was  the  sculptor,  and  Mij; 
Hammond  the  architect,  of  the  monuij 

War  Memorial,  Bury  St.  Edmund] 
memorial  which  has  been  erected  at  il 
Edmund’s  to  the  officers  and  men:] 
Suffolk  Regiment  who  lost  their  liven 
South  African  war,  was  unveiled  on  j 
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■1st  by  Lord  Methuen,  G.C.B.  The  monu¬ 
ment  stands  upon  the  Cornhill,  and  it  has 
een  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Uprge  Walker,  sculptor,  of  London. 

St.  Erth’s  Church,  Newton,  Cornwall.— 
lew  altar  rails  have  been  placed  in  this 
liurch.  They  ar©  of  XVth  century  Gothic 
esign,  and  have  been  executed  in  oak  by 
Hessrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  of  Exeter. 

The  Slate  Trade.— A  meeting  of  the  Fes- 
Iniog  Quarry  proprietors  was  held  on  the 
Dth  inst.,  and  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
resent  prices  and  terms  for  1905.  The  Car¬ 
narvonshire  Quarry  owners  have  not  yet  issued 
leir  lists  for  next  year,  but  it  is  believed  that 
hiform  prices  will  be  arranged  for  all  the 
uarries  working  on  the  Bangor  vein.  This 
ill  have  the  effect  of  steadying  trade,  which 
as  been  rather  disorganised  the  last  few 
lonths. 

- ^ - 

Hcoal. 


UILDING  OWNER  AND  ARCHITECT: 
Question  of  the  Ownership  of  Drawings. 
The  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease  came  before 
lr.  Justice  Ridley,  sitting  without  a  jury  in 
le  King’s  Bench  Division,  on  the  15th  inst., 
n  action  by  Mr.  Henry  Gibbon,  of  Kent 
[ouse,  Ealing,  against  the  defendant,  Mr. 
harles  Edward  Pease,  of  No.  16,  Clifford’s- 
in,  E.C.,  for  delivery  up  of  certain  plans, 
>ecifications,  papers,  and  writings  which  the 
laintiff  alleged  the  defendant  had  wrongfully 
stained.  There  was  also  a  claim  for 
images. 

Mr.  Danckwerts,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  Gate- 
pus©  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
..  T.  Kemp,  K.C.,  Mr.  P.  B.  Morle,  and  Mr. 
immonds  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Gatehouse,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
anckwerts,  opened  the  plaintiff’s  case.  Ho 
id  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  from 
ie  defendant,  who  was  an  architect,  the  pcs- 
ssion  of  some  jilans,  specifications,  papers, 
c.  The  defendant,  in  his  statement  of 
ifonce,  set  up  that  there  was  a  custom  in 
s  profession  which  entitled  him  to  detain 
e  plans  and  other  papers.  The  defendant 
so  said  that,  in  October,  1903,  differences 
ose  between  him  and  the  plaintiff  with  re- 
trd  to  the  work  and  the  claim  of  the  defen- 
mt  to  the  plans  and  other  papers,  and  that. 

November,  1903,  the  plaintiff  paid,  and 
ifendant  accepted,  a  sum  of  money  in  satis- 
ction  of  all  differences,  and  that  the  plaintiff’s 
lim  in  this  action  was  thereby  satisfied  and 
scharged. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  that  his  learned  friend  need 
>t  trouble  himself  with  the  second  point  in 
e  defenoe. 

His  lordship :  Then  the  only  question  is 
J^ther  the  plans,  etc.,  belong  to  the  archi- 

Mr.  Kemp :  Yes. 

Mr.  Gatehouse,  continuing,  said  that  the 
its  were  these :  — In  September,  1902,  Mr. 
jnry  Gibbon,  the  owner  of  certain  pro- 
rty  in  the  Queen’s-road,  Bayswater,  was 
sirous  of  converting  several  of  a  row  of 
uses,  which  were  shops,  into  flats,  and  the 
lintiff  was  introduced  by  a  firm  of  house 
ents  to  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Pease  was 
•ployed  by  the  plaintiff  as  the  architect  for 
}  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  conversion  of 

>  shops  into  flats.  A  contract  was  entered 
o  with  a  firm  of  contractors  in  October, 
)2,  and  the  work  was  proceeded  with,  and 

Pease  did  the  usual  work  of  an  architect 
preparing  plans,  specifications,  and  bills  of 
entities. 

^.t  this  stage  Mr.  Danckwerts  came  into 
irt,  and,  by  leave  of  his  lordship,  continued 

>  opening  of  the  case.  He  said  that  the 
jstion  to  be  decided  was  a  comparatively 
•rt  one  from  some  points  of  view.  The  real 
36tion  was  whether  an  employer  who  om- 
yed  an  architect  for  reward  to  make  plans 

him,  and  to  supervise  the  building  opera- 
11s.  was  entitled  to  have  the  plans  paid  for 
the  employer. 

Iis  lordship  said  he  thought  that  matter 
1  been  settled  in  the  case  of  Ebdy  v. 
Gowan. 

Ir.  Danckwerts  said  he  thought  that  the 
lieion  in  that  case  settled  the  point, 
lr.  Kemp  remarked  that  his  contention 
ild  be  that  the  facts  in  that  case  were 
te  different  from  the  facts  in  this  case. 

Ir.  Danckwerts,  continuing,  said  that  the 
intiff  employed  the  defendant  to  do  the 
■k  in  question  on  the  usual  terms,  .that 
endant  should  receive  for  his  services  5  per 
t.  on  the  contract  price.  For  the  purpose  of 
paring  the  plans  the  plaintiff  lent  the  defen- 
it  the  original  plans  of  the  buildings,  and 
irding  to  which  they  had  been  built.  The 
tract  with  the  builders  was  dated 


October  24,  1902.  His  lordship  would  see  that 
the  plans  which  were  then  in  course  of  being 
prepared  by  the  defendant  were  made  part 
of  the  contract.  It  was  also  a  condition  of 
the  contract  that  the  work  should  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  architect.  Amongst  other  things  water 
fittings  had  to  be  put  in  the  premises.  These 
fittings  were  put  in,  but  the  water 
company,  not  being  satisfied  with  them, 
some  question  arose  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  in  that  respect.  The 
plaintiff,  leaving  employed  a  plumber  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  satisfy  the  water  com¬ 
pany,  there  arose  a  dispute  as  to  what  sum 
the  defendant  was  entitled  to.  Eventually 
the  defendant  was  paid  his  charges.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Gibbon  had  been  asking  Mr. 
Pease  for  the  plans  he  had  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  other  documents  belonging  to  him 
in  the  possession  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Pease 
refused,  however,  to  deliver  them  up,  and  6et 
up  a  claim  to  them.  He  (counsel)  thought  it 
was  old  law  that  when  you  employed  some¬ 
body  to  do  something  for  which  that  somebody 
was  paid,  it  was  an  implied  term  of  the  con¬ 
tract  that  the  result  should  belong  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Mr.  Pease  apparently  said  no.  He 
set  up  the  defence  of  custom.  The  custom  to 
be  good  must  be  universal,  well  known,  and 
generally  acted  on.  The  Institute  that  looked 
after  the  interests  of  architects  had,  he 
thought,  always  accepted  the  ruling  in  Ebdy 
v.  McGowan. 

His  lordship :  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble 
you  further,  Mr.  Danckwerts.  I  say  there  is 
no  custom.  The  architect  is  not  entitled  to 
plans  I  have  paid  him  for. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  that  the  plans  in  question 
were  probably  not  of  value,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  this  was  a  bond  fi.de  and  honest 
dispute  between  two  persons  as  to  who  was 
entitled  to  certain  documents.  The  statement 
of  claim  was,  of  course,  in  detenue,  and  the 
plaintiff  could  not  succeed  unless  he  could 
prove  that  the  various  documents  were  his 
property.  That  was  how  the  claim  was  based. 
If  his  lordship  looked  at  the  particulars,  he 
would  see  what  the  plaintiff  claimed. 

Mr.  Danckwerts  said  that  the  plaintiff 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  defendant  returned 
the  signed  plane  he  had  prepared,  the  plans 
he  had  subsequently  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  of  carrying  out  the  work,  and  the  speci¬ 
fications. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  he  should  be  able  to  show 
that  the  defendant  was  employed  by  the 
plaintiff,  not  only  as  architect  on  the  ordinary 
terms,  but  also  as  a  quantity  surveyor.  As  a 
rule  the  quantity  surveyor  was  a  person  other 
than  the  architect.  In  many  cases  it  was 
not  desirable  to  employ  the  architect  as  a 
quantity  surveyor.  Different  principles 
applied  to  the  documents  he  prepared  os 
quantity  surveyor  than  to  those  he  prepared  as 
architect. 


Mr.  Danckwerts  said  he  thought  he  coul. 
clear  the  ground  on  this  point.  What  h. 
wanted  were  the  builder’s  priced  lithographi 
bills  and  their  day  work  sheets. 

Mr.  Kemp  submitted  that  what  the  con 
tract  was  was  this.  The  plaintiff  beinf 
desirous  of  converting  the  shops  into  flats  go 
into  communication  through  another  gentle 
man  with  the  defendant.  This  gentlemai 
saw  the  defendant  and  asked  him  to  prepare 
certain  drawings  for  the  alteration  of  th< 
buildings.  That  was  done,  and  they  were 
shown  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  made  cer 
tain  alterations,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr 
Pease  was  asked  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
he  prepared  some  more  plans  to  be  shown  tc 
the  plaintiff  some  few  days  before  the  con¬ 
tract  was  ever  entered  into  at  all.  These 
plans  were  shown  to  the  plaintiff  before 'there 
was  any  contract  of  employment.  On  Sep- 
tember  9,  1902,  Mr.  Pease  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  what  ?  He  was  to  have 
the  ordinary  fee  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  con¬ 
tract.  price,  and  for  that  he  was  to  do  this:  — 
He  was  to  see  that  certain  buildings  were 
altered  in  accordance  with  certain  plans  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  plaintiff,  and  after  that  was 
done,  he  submitted,  with  some  confidence,  that 
the  plaintiff  had  got  all  he  bargained  for,  and 
paid  for.  If  he  proved  that,  the  plaintiff 
would  have  no  claim  in  the  action,  and  the 
plans  would  not  belong  to  him  at  all.  The 
next  thing  that  happened  was  that,  some  few 
days  afterwards,  the  defendant  was  employed 
quantity  surveyor  at  the  ordinary  charge. 
That  came  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  contractor. 
On  this  head  all  the  plaintiff  now  claimed 
were  the  priced  lithographed  bills  and  the 
day  work  sheets.  The  priced  lithographic 
bills  were  sent  to  the  quantity  surveyor 
entirely  for  hi8  own  use.  and  with  these  the 
building  owner  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

His  lordship  said  he  should  follow  the 
ruling  in  the  case  of  Ebdy  v.  McGowan 


unless  Mr.  Kemp  could  show  him  that  there 
was  an  express  contract  between  the  parties 
that  the  plans,  etc.,  should  belong  to  the 
defendant.  If  he  did  not  do  that  he  Bhould 
hold  that  they  belonged  to  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  he  hoped  to  establish  a 
custom  in  the  profession  that  the  plans  under 
such  circumstances  belonged  to  the  architect. 
It  could  not  be  reasonably  suggested  that 
such  a  contract  was  an  unreasonable  one. 
The  plans  were  prepared  simply  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  the  architect  to  see  that  the 
buildings  were  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  aproved  design.  If  architects  were  bound 
to  hand  over  these  papers  immediately  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work,  they  would  be  left  in 
an  absolutely  hopeless  position,  and  if  they 
were  attacked  at  any  time  they  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  protect  themselves. 

His  lordship :  Unless  there  is  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  I  say  that  the  plans  belong  to 
the  building  owner. 

Mr.  Kemp :  Well,  I  shall  tender  evidence  of 
custom  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
the  plans  and  specifications  and  details  are 
the  property  of  the  architect. 

His  lordship:  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 
receive  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  this  case  and  Ebdy  v. 
McGowan.  I  think  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
break  the  law.  You  must  make  your  terms  if 
you  want  to  keep  the  plans. 

Mr.  Kemp:  Will  your  lordship  grant  me  a 
stay  of  execution. 

His  lordship :  What  about  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor  documents  ? 

Mr.  Simmonds  (after  consulting  with  his 
client)  :  We  do  not  claim  them.  We  will 
abandon  our  claim  to  everything  but  the 
plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  that  those  papers  were 
quite  enough  on  which  to  raise  the  question 
of  principle.  He  asked  for  a  stay  of  execution 
for  three  weeks,  and  if  the  defendant  entered 
an  appeal  within  that  time,  a  stay  until  the 
hearing. 

His  lordship:  Yes. 

In  answer  to  his  lordship,  Mr.  Kemp  stated 
that  the  defendant  would  undertake  to  hand 
°.ver  *°  ,tho  plaintiff  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion ,  if  the  Court  of  Appeal  affirmed  his  lord- 
ships  judgment. 

His  lordship  said  that  on  that  understanding 
he  would  only  give  the  plaintiff  the  nominal 
damages  of  Is. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


HAMMERSMITH.^'  * 

The  case  of  Parry  v.  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Hammersmith  came  before  Mr 
Justice  Warrington,  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  the  15th  inst..  on  a  motion  by  the  Vicar 
and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Dammeremith,  for  an  interim  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  enforcing  the 
compulsory  powers  given  them  by  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  under  which  the  defen¬ 
dants  proposed  to  acquire  a  portion  of  St 
Paul  s  Churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  widen¬ 
ing  Queen-street,  Hammersmith.  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendants  were  not  bond-fide  exercising  their 
statutory  powers  for  their  own  purposes,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  London 
County  Council  compulsorilv  to  acquire  the 
land  for  the  purpose  of  their  Queen-street 
improvement. 

It  appeared  that  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1902,  acquired  power 
to  construct  an  electric  tramway  along, 
amongst  other  streets.  Queen-street.  The 
defendants  opposed  the  Bill  when  it  was  be¬ 
fore  Parliament  on  the  ground  that  Queen- 
street  was  too  narrow  for  the  purpose.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  defendants  withdrew  their  op¬ 
position  on  the  London  County  Council  agree¬ 
ing  to  widen  th©  road  if  they  could  get  the 
necessary  consents.  The  defendants  agreed  to 
assist  in  obtaining  the  necessary  consents,  and 
to  bear  one-third  of  the  expenses  of  widening 
th©  street.  To  do  this  work  of  widening  the 
street  it  was  necessary  for  the  London  County 
Council  to  acquire  a  portion  of  the  church¬ 
yard.  As  the  County  Council  could  not  come 
to  terms  with  the  plaintiffs  as  to  purchase  of 
the  land,  and  the  County  Council  had  no 
power  to  acquire  the  land  compulsorily,  they 
requested  the  defendants,  in  July,  1904,  to 
put  into  force  the  powers  thev  "had  under 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  acquisition  of  the  land  required.  On 
J!lIy12-7.the  BorouSh  Council  held  a  meeting 
at  which  a  report  from  their  Law  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee  was  presented  the 
Committee  recommending  that  the  Borough 
Council  should  grant  the  County  Council  its 
aid  by  putting  in  force  its  statutory  powers 
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under  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act.  The 
Borough  Council  pa6S&d  a  formal  resolution 
agreeing  to  do  this,  and  appointed  the 
solicitor  and  valuer  of  the  County  Council  to 
bo  the  solicitor  and  agent  of  the  Borough 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  land 
in  question.  The  defendants  served  notice  to 
treat  on  the  plaintiffs,  and  ultimately  the 
present  action  was  commenced.  The  plaintiffs’ 
case  was  that  the  adjudication  of  July  27  was 
void,  as  being  ultra  vires,  and  was  a  device 
for  getting  their  property  for  the  County 
Council,  which  deprived  them  of  the  right 
they  had  of  appearing  before  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee  and  opposing  the  County 
Council  Tramway  Bill  when  they  might  have 
got  the  tramway  route  altered,  or  have 
obtained  ample  compensation  for  their  land. 

In  the  result  his  lordship  refused  the  motion, 
holding  that  the  plaintiffs  had  not  shown  any 
want  of  bona-fidcs  on  the  part  of  the  Borough 
Council,  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  exercising 
the  statutory  power  on  their  own  behalf  with 
a  view  of  facilitating  improvements  which 
they  thought  desirable. 

Mr.  Spence  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
Mr.  Norton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Methold  for  i.ho 
defendants. _ 

ACTION  BETWEEN  PROPERTY  OWNERS 
IN  BERKELEY-SQUARE. 

The  case  of  Hall  v.  Lewis  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  10th  inst. 

Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ashton  Cross 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
master,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Holmes  for  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Astbury,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
action  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  damages  for  an  injury 
she  had  sustained  to  her  house,  No. 
2,  Berkeley-square,  by  reason  of  damp  perco¬ 
lating  through  from  the  adjoining  premises, 
No.  3,  Berkeley-square.  The  plaintiff  was 
le.-seo  for  a  terra  of  fifty-five  years  of  her 
premises.  Defendant  recently  purchased  and 
was  now  the  lessee  of  the  adjoining  premises. 
His  case  was  that  defendant  allowed  water  to 
accumulate  in  the  basement  of  his  premises 
and  failed  to  keep  it  in,  and  it  percolated 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  plaintiff’s  house. 
It  had  cost  89Z.  to  put  the  matter  right. 
Defendant  had  done  some  work,  and  the 
matter  complained  of  had,  it  appeared,  been 
stopped.  An  injunction  had  been  asked  for, 
but  there  was  was  no  necessity  for  that  now, 
and  they  simply  asked  for  damages.  The 
damp  had  soaked  the  party  wall  and  spread 
through  to  the  plaintiff's  floors. 

Mr.  Buckma6ter:  The  Tyburn  runs  at  the 
rear  of  these  houses. 

Mr.  Astbury :  I  thought  it  was  a  mews 
there. 

Mr.  Buckmaster :  The  Tyburn  is  covered  in 
now.  I  have  seen  leases  on  this  property  giv¬ 
ing  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Tyburn. 

In  the  result  his  lordship,  after  hearing 
evidence,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  at  some 
period  the  soil  of  the  houses  was  a  water¬ 
bearing  strata.  But  it  was  not  proved  that 
the  defendant  allowed  water  to  accumulate  in 
hio  basement.  The  owner  of  No.  3  had  mado 
his  basement  watertight.  In  liis  lordship's 
opinion  it  was  not  proved  that  the  damp  came 
from  No.  3,  and  that  was  the  only  question 
he  had  to  consider.  To  his  mind  the  party 
wall  sucked  up  the  damp  from  the  water¬ 
bearing  strata,  and  that  was  how  the  mischief 
was  caused.  The  plaintiff  had  not  proved  her 
case,  the  onus  being  upon  her.  The  action 
would  be  dismissed,  with  costs. 


LIABILITY  ON  PLASTERER’S  CLAIM 
UNDER  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
ACT. 

The  case  of  Evans  v.  Cook— Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  third 
parties,  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Lords  Justices  Stirling  and  Mathew,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  on  two  appeals  from  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Wills  at  the  Nottingham 
Assizes. 

The  action  was  brought  by  a  contractor 
against  the  defendant,  a  sub-contractor,  to 
recover  84Z.  5s.  3d.  paid  to  a  workman  named 
Fraime  who  was  in  the  employment  of  defen¬ 
dant,  and  who  had  been  injured  by  an  acci 
■lent  which  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  o» 
his  employment.  The  plaintiff  also  claimed 
any  other  sums  which  he  might  pay  to  the 
workman  down  to  the  date  of  the  judgment 
and  a  declaration  that  defendant  was  liable 
to  indemnify  him  in  respect  of  future  pay 
ments. 

It  appeared  that  in  July,  1901,  plaintiff, 
under  a  contract,  was  constructing  a  work- 
house  infirmary  at  Nottingham,  the  defen¬ 


dant  entering  into  a  sub-contract  with  the 
plaintiff  to  execute  the  plastering  work  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  building.  On  July  9,  Fraime,  while 
ai  work  on  the  plastering,  met  with  an 
accident,  notice  of  which  was  given  both  to 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  1897.  The  plaintiff  immediately  agreed 
'O  pay  Fraime  15s.  9d.  per  week,  being  halt 
his  average  weekly  earnings,  during  in¬ 
capacity.  A  year  afterwards,  the  House  of 
Lords  having  in  the  meantime  decided  the 
case  of  Cooper  and  Crane  v.  Wright,  the 
plaintiff  demanded  repayment  of  the  sums 
paid  to  the  workman  Fraime,  and  brought 
the  present  action  against  the  defendant  in 
chi.  High  Court.  The  defendant,  then  being 
.insured  against  liability  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  with  the  Lancashire 
ind  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  brought 
chat  Company  in  as  third  parties,  claiming  an 
indemnity  from  them.  The  Company  con¬ 
tended  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  su^ 
the  defendant  in  the  High  Court,  but  was 
oound  to  take  proceedings  for  arbitration 
under  the  Act  of  1897,  and  that  therefore,  as  the 
defendant  was  not  liable  in  the  action,  the 
Company  were  not  liable.  Mr.  Justice  Wills, 
however,  held  that  the  action  was  maintain- 
ible,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for 
‘he  84Z.  5s.  3d.,  and  for  a  further  sum,  calcu¬ 
lated  at  15s.  9d.  per  week  from  the  date  01 
the  writ  up  to  the  date  of  the  judgment;. 
His  lordship  also  made  a  declaration  that  the 
defendant  was  liable  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff 
such  sums  as  the  plaintiff  might  be  liable  to 
pay  to  Fraime  under  the  Act  in  respect  of  the 
accident.  He  also  entered  judgment  for  the 
defendant  against  the  third  parties  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  amounts  in  question  to  the  defen¬ 
dant.  Hence  the  present  appeals  of  the 
Insurance  Company  and  the  defendant  (the 
latter  served  notice  of  appeal  at  the  request  of 
the  Insurance  Company,  so  that  the  whole 
case  might  be  before  the  court). 

Mr.  Hugo  Young,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crawford  appeared  for  the  Insurance  Company, 
Mr.  W.  Wills  and  Mr.  T.  T.  Blyth  for  the 
defendant  Cook,  and  Mr.  Stanger,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  McCardie  for  the  respondent  on  the 
appeal  (the  plaintiff). 

Mr.  Hugo  Young  contended,  on  behalf  of 
the  Insurance  Company,  that  the  action  was 
not  maintainable  in  the  High  Court,  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Act  of  1897  being  that  all 
claims  thereunder  should  be  decided  by 
arbitration. 

In  the  result  their  lordships,  without  calling 
upon  counsel  for  the  respondent,  held  that 
such  an  action  as  the  present  was  maintain¬ 
able,  and  dismissed  the  appeals,  with  costs. 
- - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

25,374  of  1904.— H.  C.  Michell  and  D.  S. 

Michell  :  Manufacture  or  Production 

of  Material  Suitable  for  Use  as  a  Non¬ 
conducting  Covering  for  Steam  Pipes, 

Boilers,  and  other  bodies. 

A  non-conducting  material  composed  of  or 
containing  flake  mica,  consisting  of  a  binding 
material  such  as  clay  that  is  normally  dry,  and 
is  capable  of  forming  a  plastic  binding  agent 
when  mixed  with  water,  and  fibrous  material, 
for  example,  asbestos  fibre,  the  mica  and 
fibrous  material  being  more  or  less  uniformly 
mixed  together,  and  the  binding  agent  being 
more  or  less  uniformly  distributed  amongst 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  flake  mica  or  flake 
mica  and  fibrous  material  so  that  it  will  not 
become  readily  detached  therefrom  during 
transport,  and  so  that  upon  addition  of  water 
to  the  mixture  the  latter  can  be  readily 
formed  into  a  plastic  mass. 

27,488  of  1903. — R.  A.  Bbeare:  Hoists. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  hand-operated 
hoist,  applicable  mainly  for  the  transport  of 
light  articles,  at  comparatively  high  speeds, 
between  the  various  floors  of  shops,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  other  buildings.  In  construct  ing  this 
hoisting  apparatus  a  suitable  counter-balanced 
cage  is  employed  suspended  by  means  of  a 
rope  fastened  over  a  grooved  pulley,  which 
is  keyed  on  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  apparatus. 
This  shaft  carries  a  two-compartment  drum 
which  is  arranged  on  the  free-wheel  principle, 
that  is  to  say,  the  drum  is  adapted  to  rotate 
freely  upon  the  shaft,  independent  of  the 
motion  of  the  shaft  itself.  Upon  one  com¬ 
partment  of  the  drum  is  wound  the  hand  rope 
for  actuating  the  hoist,  whilst  the  other  com¬ 
partment  carries  a  counter-weighted  rope 
wound  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  afore¬ 
said  shaft  carries  also  a  pair  of  ratchet  wheels 

*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


keyed  thereon,  one  on  each  side  of  the  d 
one  of  these  ratchet  wheels  engaging  wi, 
travelling  pawl  carried  by  the  drum,  anc 
other  engaging  with  a  stationary  pawl 
ing  an  independent  support.  A  trip  bil 
provided  by  which  the  two  pawls  may  b 
leased  from  their  respective  ratchet  wh 
the  rope  which  actuates  the  said  trip 
being  connected  also  to  a  suitable  band  b  . 
27.727  of  1903.— J.  S.  Gabriel:  Treads  j 
Stairs,  Floors,  and  the  like. 

According  to  this  invention  a  tread  for  s 
floors,  and  the  like  consists  of  a  metal . 
plate  having  grooves  in  it  to  receive  ba> 
lead,  or  the  like,  the  bases  of  which: 
formed  to  fit  the  grooves  in  the  plate,  i  e 
spaces  between  the  bars  are  filled  with  cec 
or  other  similar  substance  which,  with 
bars,  forms  the  top  of  the  tread.  Prefef 
the  grooves  are  of  dovetail  section,  and  thei 
of  rail  section,  and  made  in  short  len 
Preferably  also  the  base  plates  are  pro- 1 
with  vertical  longitudinal  flanges  on  on  1 
both  edges  of  their  upper  faces.  By! 
means  a  durable  tread  is  provided  that 
easily  be  constructed  and  easily  broke: ; 
when  it  is  desired  to  repair  it. 

27,853  of  1903.— W.  Williams  and  FI  I 
Collins:  Means  for  Securing  Door  anot 
Handles  to  their  Spindles. 

This  consists  in  securing  door  and  like  ha;  i 
to  their  spindles  by  means  of  a  baffle  pla’i 
the  like  made  in  two  portions,  and  adnt 
when  in  position  and  fixed  to  th©  dot  { 
engage  a  groove  or  flange  in  or  on  the  fe 
of  the  handle. 

27,908  of  1903.— J.  H.  J.  B.  Petter  :  A  Ji 
bination  Household  Dust  Bin  or  Refuse j» 
or  Receptacle  and  Sifter. 

A  combination  household  dust  bin  or  th«M| 
closed  receptacle  and  sifter,  comprisiai 
receptacle  with  means  to  close  same,  a  ill 
drical  volute  or  nautilus  or  similar-she 
reticulated  cage,  sieve,  or  sifter  arrtji 
and  adapted  to  be  revolved  or  reciproitt 
around  a  shaft  or  axis  horizontally  dispose! 
thereabouts  in  said  receptacle,  and  meaaj 
revolve  or  reciprocate  said  cage,  sievip. 
sifter  from  the  exterior  of  th©  receptacleljt 
28,128  of  1903. — J.  H.  Douglas:  Constnm 
of  Hinged  Window  Sashes. 

This  relates  to  windows,  and  consists  i  fc 
use  of  hinges  which  permits  of  the  loweiit) 
being  raised,  and,  when  thus  raised,  prova 
means  for  pivotting  or  supporting  such* 
so  that  it  may  be  bent  inwardly. 

28.141  of  1903. — Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Ltd.m 
F.  L.  Whitmore:  An  Adjusting  LinM 
Hoisting  Cages,  and  the  like. 

An  adjusting  link  for  hoisting  cages,  anm 
like  comprising  thre©  plates,  one  of  fu 
having  transverse  grooves  or  slots  on  n 
sides,  corresponding  projections  or  ridglfl 
the  inner  surface  of  the  other  plates,  bolt  1^ 
or  slots  in  all  th©  plates  for  enabling  thn 
be  bolted  together,  arid  a  hole  or  holes  iri 
for  connecting  to  a  part  or  attachment.  || 
14,593  of  1904. — A.  Bowman:  Casement™ 
teners. 

This  invention  relates  to  casement  fastiji 
and  commonly  known  as  “  cockspur  n|J 
teners,  in  their  various  kinds.  The  mail: 
ject  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  fasffll 
of  the  above-named  type,  which  can  be;Jl 
readily  adapted  for  use  either  upon  a  ;n 
or  left-handed  casement.  To  adapt  th«|| 
tener  for  use  on  a  right  and  left  handed'fj 
ment,  it  is  constructed  in  the  folMli 
manner  :  — The  short  arm  or  tongue  of  thtj| 
tener  which  engages  with  the  hook  onll 
tice  plate  on  the  casement  frame,  is  sejiji 
from  th©  handle  part,  and  the  latter  wil:s 
ferably  be  bent  outwards,  to  allow  for)! 
room  in  use.  The  upper  part  of  the  I  Hi 
is  connected  to  the  aforesaid  short  aial 
tongue,  at  right-angles  or  approximatelylB 
same,  by  passing  it  through  a  vertical 
the  short  arm,  the  upper  part  of  the  1<1 
projecting  above  the  top  of  the  eye. 

18.142  of  1904.— C.  W.  Hunt:  Hoisting 
paratus. 

A  hoisting  apparatus,  consisting  in  theij 
bination  of  two  drums  loosely  mounted 
equalising  gear  in  operative  relation  if 
both  drums,  means  to  apply  power  t 
equalising  gear,  a  bralc©  for  said  equal 
gear,  and  an  independent  motor  operabl 
dependently  of  the  said  means  to  apply  ji 
to  one  of  said  drums. 

18.143  of  1904. — C.  W.  Hunt:  Hoisting 
paratus. 

A  hoisting  apparatus,  consisting  in  thei!& 
bination  of  an  equalising  gear,  two  | 
mounted  on  axes  independent  of  the  eel 
ing  gear,  loosely  mounted  baffl©  geati 
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ligagement  with  said  equalising  gear,  trans¬ 
mitting  gearing  between  the  baffle  gears  and 
said  drums  respectively,  and  means  to  apply 
Dower  to  tho  equalising  gear. 

18.278  of  1904. — B.  E.  Bechtel  :  Method  of  and 
Apparatus  for  Drying  Bricks  and  other 
1  articles. 

b.  dryer,  consisting  in  the  combination,  a  hot- 
iir  flue  having  a  top  opening,  means  to  sup¬ 
port  a  row  of  brick  stacks  along  said  opening, 
ind  a  fabric  hood  or  covering  along  said  row 
t>f  brick  stacks,  said  covering  formed  in  sec¬ 
tions,  each  section  comprising  a  top  frame¬ 
work.  the  fabric  extending  over  the  framework 
lind  having  depending  curtains. 
l9,802  of  1904. — E.  R.  Palmer:  Automatic 
Flushing  Siphons. 

\n  automatic  flushing  siphon,  wherein  by  giv- 
ng  tho  connecting  bend  of  the  discharge  limb 
md  seal  a  rising  gradient  or  curve  from  ap- 
jroximately  where  it  leaves  the  vertical  por- 
ion  of  the  seal,  the  foot  of  the  air  column 
vhen  on  the  horizontal  plane  which  it  reaches 
ust  before  escaping  through  the  seal,  is 
aused  to  extend  beneath  practically  the  whole 
ength  of  such  bend  to  close  to  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  vertical  rise  of  tho  seal,  and  is 
ncreased  in  area. 

10,172  of  1904. — M.  D.  Helfrich  :  Water- 
closet  Bowls. 

"his  consists  in  constructing  a  closet  bowl  with 

I  trap  seal  whose  passage  or  outlet  is  of 
miform  area  throughout,  a  main  supply  pas- 
ago  leading  to  the  trap  seal  on  the  opposite 
ido  thereof  from  its  outlet  or  discharge,  said 
nain  supply  passage  being  of  uniform  area 

II  cross  section  to  the  water  line  of  the  trap 
eal,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  area  from 
aid  water  line  to  its  communication  with  said 
cal,  and  having  a  hollow  rim  and  a  passago 
nclining  upwardly  from  tho  main  supply 
lassage  to  and  opening  into  the  said  hollow 
im. 

2,726  of  1903. — C.  E.  Livesay:  Means  or  Ap¬ 
paratus  for  Admitting  Water  from  Rivers 
and  other  Waterways  into  Hydraulic  Works. 

V  dock  connected  to  a  river  through  an 
ntrance  lock,  the  means  for  admitting  water 
o  the  dock  as  the  river  rises  consisting  of 
addlo  wheels,  or  other  suitable  positively- 
•perated  devices  that  draw  water  from  the 
ivor  and  deliver  it  into  the  dock  to  prevent 
ow  through  the  entrance  lock,  whereby  the 
hannols  conveying  the  water  can  be  fitted 
nth  appliances  to  prevent  or  impede  the 
igrcss  of  the  greater  portion  of  silt. 

6,655  of  1903. — C.  H.  Robottom  :  Apparatus 
for  Making  Artificial  Stone  Blocks. 

V  hinged  or  pivoted  platform  vibrated  b.v  re¬ 
viving  cam  wheels,  and  supported  by  eccen- 
rio  means,  whereby  the  amount  of  vibration 
lay  be  regulated. 

7,128  of  1903. — J.  Taylor:  Ventilating  Build¬ 
ings,  Vessels,  and  other  Confined  Places. 

I  method  of  and  apparatus  for  ventilating 
uildings,  vessels,  and  other  confined  places, 
[insisting  principally  in  combining  with  a 
lain  horizontal  feed  pipe  connected  with  a 
evolving  fan,  or  the  like,  of  horizontal  arms 
xtonding  therefrom,  and  having  pendant 
ipes  at  their  extremities,  the  lower  ends  of 
uch  pipes  being  closed  by  moans  of  a  cap  or 
isc  of  larger  diameter  than  the  said  pipes, 
nd  the  latter  being  perforated  with  small 
oles  above  such  caps  or  discs. 

7,479  of  1903. — A.  Brown  and  H.  G.  Clarke  : 
Apparatus  for  Drying,  Heating,  Coating, 
and  Mixing  Granite,  Slag,  Stone,  or  other 
Materials  with  Tar,  or  the  like. 
ccording  to  this  invention  tho  body  of  the 
pparatus  may  be  constituted  of  a  fixed  cylin- 
rical  chamber  sot  in  an  inclined  position,  on 
10  underside  of  tho  lower  end  of  which  is  a 
irnace-box.  Above  this  chamber  is  a  tank 
lade  preferably  in  tho  form  of  a  saddle  to  fit 
n  or  form  part  of  the  wall  of  the  chamber, 
'lie  tank  which  is  for  holding  and  heating  the 
ir  or  the  like  material,  is  preferably  situated 
bove  the  fire-box,  and  is  made  of  any  re- 
uired  capacity ;  it  may  also  be  divided  by  a 
artition  into  two  compartments. 

1,716  of  1903. — H.  L.  Doulton  and  W. 
Dennison  :  Making  Moulds  for  Casting 
Baths,  Cisterns,  and  similar  articles. 
his  invention  relates  to  moulds  for  casting 
iths,  cisterns,  and  similar  articles.  Hitherto, 

1  moulding  a  bath,  a  loose  pattern  has  been 
nployed,  the  prooedure  being  to  place  the 
attern  on  a  flat  ramming-up  board,  the 
attern  being  inverted.  A  box  is  then  placed 
ver  tile  pattern,  sand  placed  therein,  and 
immed  upon  the  pattern,  the  box  part  and 
attern  being  then  turned  over,  and  any 
3x  part  placed  on  the  top,  the  sand 
sing  filled  into  the  hollow  of  the  pattern 
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and  forming  the  core  for  the  bath.  When  the 
core  is  formed  the  two  box  parts  are  turned 
over  again,  one  of  the  box  parts  being  lifted  away 
from  the  other,  the  pattern  withdrawn,  and 
the  box  placed  together  again  ready  for 
casting. 

488  of  1904. — L.  W.  Crosta  :  A  Joint  for 
Sanitary  Tubes ,  Conduits,  and  the  like. 
This  consists  in  the  combination  with  an 
ordinary  earthenware  or  similar  pipe  socket  of 
a  joint  ring,  the  inside  of  which  is  so  formed 
as  to  provide  two  bearings  for  the  spigot  end 
of  the  inserted  pipe  to  rest  upon  for  forming 
a  true  invert. 

3,361  of  1904.— T.  Macharaceck  :  Scaffolding. 

A  scaffolding  frame,  for  use  in  working  on 
house  fronts,  with  sockets  let  into  the  wall  of 
the  building  for  fixing  the  frame  supports,  the 
’istinguishing  feature  being  that  rods  arc 
employed  as  frame  supports,  the  free  ends  of 
which  are  connected  together  either  direct  I  > 
or  with  the  aid  of  couplings  through  the 
medium  of  rods  adjustable  by  means  of  ten¬ 
sion  fastening  devices,  the  rods  being  thus 
crosswise  strutted  one  with  the  other,  and 
suspended  against  the  wall  of  the  house. 

19,055  of  1904. — O.  Mess:  Floor,  Wall,  Ceiling, 
and  other  Coverings. 

A  floor  or  wall  covering,  consisting  of  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  suitable  material,  a  superposed  layer 
of  an  oil  containing  cement  composition,  and 
a  surface  layer  of  wooden  blocks  united  to 
the  intermediate  layer  and  to  each  other  by 
a  suitable  wood  cement. 

19,671  of  1904.— W.  L.  Caldwell:  Paving 
Lights,  and  the  like. 

A  paving  light  glass  of  arch  form,  constructed 
with  a  tread  portion,  locking  tongues  or 
shoulders  spaced  from  the  tread  portion,  a 
supporting  base  portion,  and  a  plurality’  of 
prism  portions  projecting  beneath  the  tread 
portion,  tho  reflecting  faces  of  the  prism 
portions  extending  at  different  angles  with 
relation  to  the  tread  surfaoe. 

20,018  of  1904.— T.  W.  Ridley,  J.  Tait,  and 
J.  D.  Williamson:  Slag  or  Scoria:  Bricks 
or  Blocks,  and  the  Method  of  and  Apparatus 
for  Manufacturing  the  same. 

A  mould  for  casting  slag  bricks,  consisting  of 
two  parts  hinged  together,  one  of  the  parts 
being  slotted  to  receive  the  hinge  pin  so  that 
lateral  as  well  as  radial  movement  of  the  part 
and  pin  relatively  to  each  other  is  possible. 
20,245  of  1904.— A.  Jacques  and  H.  Jacques: 

Waterproof  Inlaid  Floors. 

Waterproof  inlaid  floors,  characterised  by  in¬ 
dividually-formed  panels  or  slabs,  each  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  plank  sections  arranged 
lengthwise  side  by  side  provided  on  their 
underside  with  dovetailed  grooves,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  transverse  planks  having 
dovetailed  projections  fitted  into  said  grooves, 
the  underside  of  each  slab  being  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  watorproof  material,  upon 
which  is  poured  subsequently  a  strong  layer 
uf  concrete,  or  the  like. 

20,250  of  1904. — J.  W.  Hayward:  Glass  Facings 
or  Face  Plates  for  Bricks,  and  the  like. 

A  glass  facing  plate  for  bricks,  provided  with 
a  rib  of  uniform  thickness  lengthwise  on  its 
back  near  each  edge,  and  said  ribs  inclined 
laterally  and  terminating  back  from  the  end 
of  the  facing,  thus  leaving  a  narrow-ribbed 
portion  at  each  end  of  the  brick. 

20,257  of  1904. — V.  Lion  :  Parquetry. 

A  member  or  element  for  parquetry,  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  connexion  of  the  plates  by 
means  of  screws  upon  dovetail  cross-pieces, 
and  by  flat  iron  bars  arranged  diagonally 
relatively  to  the  plates,  upon  the  cross-pieces 
connecting  them. 

20,261  of  1904. — W.  C.  Harder  and  C.  W. 

Andrews  :  A  Metal  Sheet  Piling. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide 
beam  piling  sections  in  which  the  interlocking 
features  neoessary  in  holding  the  sections 
loosely  together  when  assembled  in  a  wall 
structure,  is  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
piling  sections  which  are  duplicates  of  each 
other,  and  dispense  with  tHe  use  of  a  separate 
locking  means  mechanically  secured  to  tho 
beams. 

- —+-• - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET. 


November  3. — By  Maddison,  IVItt.es,  <fc 
Maddison  (at  Bungay). 

Ditchinghara,  Norfolk. — A  freehold  holding, 

3  a.  3  r.  32  p.,  f .  £300 

A  freehold  house,  y.r.  97 .  200 

Blacksmith’s  and  wheelwright’s  shop  and 

premises,  y.r.  15 1.  10s .  280 

A  freehold  cottage,  y.r.  157 .  250 

Two  enclosures  of  land,  5  a.  2  r.  13  p.,  f.  . .  150 
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November  7. — By  Frith,  Garland,  &  Co. 

Finsbury  Park. — 135,  Lothair-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  6s.,  e.r.  317 .  £300 

Harringay. — 68,  Cavendish-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g.r.  57.  103.,  e.r.  367 .  300 

By  Leslie,  Marsh,  &  Co. 

South  Kensington. — 2a,  Providence-ter.,  u.t. 

63}  yrs.,  g.r.  77.,  y.r.  657 .  600 

By  Norman  &  Son  (at  Stratford). 

Forest  Gate. — 69,  71,  and  73,  Tower  Hamlcts- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  627.  8s .  445 

35  and  37,  Stracey-rd.,  u.t.  61}  yrs.,  g-r. 

87.  8s.,  w.r.  467.  16s .  220 

Stratford. — 38,  Victorla-st.  (s.),  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  37.  10s.t  w.r.  327.  10s .  185 

Tottenham. — 58  to  70  (even),  Tcmpleton- 
rd.,  u.t.  71}  yrs.,  g.r.  247.  10s.,  w.r. 

1547.  14s .  800 

November  8. — By  Allan  Booth. 

Holloway.— 4,  Beacon-hill,  u.t.  37}  yrs.,  g.r. 

87.  8s.,  p .  390 

21,  Beacon-hill,  u.t.  37}  yrs.,  g.r.  87.  8s., 

e.r.  657 .  435 

32,  36,  and  38,  Hungerford-rd.,  u.t.  42} 

yrs.,  g.r.  97.,  y.r.  1467 .  1,295 

63,  Harthara-rd.,  u.t.  41}  yrs.,  g.r.  77.,  y.r. 

607 .  44  0 

8,  Dalmeny-av.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  47.  12s.  6d., 

e. r.  607 .  340 

13,  Hilldrop-cres.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  87.,  y.r. 

557 .  480 

By  A.  G.  BONSOR. 

Teddington,  Middlesex. — 1  to  12,  Victorla-ter., 

f. ,  w.r.  2357.  6s .  2,460 

Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex. — School-rd.,  “  The 

Assembly  Booms,”  also  “  Tho  Cottage,” 

u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  77.  10s.,  p .  625 

Park-rd.,  “  Maylield,”  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  97., 

e. r.  357 .  250 

Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. — Uppcr-pk.-rd.,  “  Tor- 

rington,”  f.,  e.r.  807 .  1,350 

By  S.  B.  Clark  &  Son. 

Caveudish-square. — 55  and  56,  Welbeck-st., 

u.t.  70}  yrs.,  g.r.  687.,  y.r.  6007 .  9,000 

By  Millar,  Son,  &  Co. 

Bayswater.— 4,  Chepstow-pl.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  p .  670 

By  Bogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Chelsea. — Hasker-st.,  f.g.  rents  107.,  reversion 

in  39  yrs .  340 

Hasker-st.,  f.g.r.  47.  5s.,  reversion  in  46  yrs.  380 
Oviugton-st.,  peppercorn  g.r.,  reversion  in 

40  yrs .  350 

By  Stocker  &  Boberts. 

Bermondsey. — 5  to  9,  Anthony-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g. r.  277.,  w.r.  1007.  2s .  340 

Botherhithe. — 14  to  20,  Barkworth-rd.,  u.t. 

72  yrs.,  g.r.  207.,  e.r.  1357.  4s .  980 

Lambeth. — 43  and  44,  Lower  Marsh  (s.),  u.t. 

6  yrs.,  g.r.  407.,  y.r.  737.  6s.  8d .  130 

By  Walton  &  Lee. 

Sandy,  Beds. — “  Sandye-pl.,”  and  35  acres, 

f. ,  p .  8,800 

Bugby,  Warwick. — “  Westfield  House  Estate,” 

166  a.  0  r.  20  p.,  f .  15,000 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Spitalflelds. — 65,  57,  and  69,  Hanbury-st. 
(warehouses),  area  5,280  ft.,  u.t.  79}  yrs., 

g. r.  317.,  y.r.  3507 .  4,000 

61,  Hanbury-st.,  and  28  and  30,  Pelhara-st. 

(warehouses),  area  4,200  ft.,  u.t.  64}  yrs., 

g.r  557.,  p .  3,050 

Balham. — 21,  Old  Park-av.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r. 

107.  10s.,  p .  655 

Camden  Town. — High-st.,  etc.,  f.g.  rents  400/., 

reversion  in  7  yrs .  15,860 

Wellington-st.,  “  The  Cricketers  ’’  p.h.,  f.g.r. 

1057.,  reversion  in  81  yrs .  3,000 

Shaftesbury-a venue. — Nos.  87  and  89  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  1257 .  4,160 

Finsbury  Park  — Blackstock-rd.,  f.g.r.  187.  2s., 

reversion  in  53  yrs .  495 

Battersea. — Ashton  Buildings,  f.g.  rents  607., 

reversion  in  81}  yrs .  1,360 

Bainham,  Essex. — Rose  Cottages,  f.g.r.  107., 

reversion  in  44}  yrs . 300 

Main  road,  freehold  marshland  with  build¬ 
ings  thereon,  13  a.  2  r.  13  p.,  y.r.  397.  . .  780 

Limehouse. — Nightingale-la.,  f.g.r.  157.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  57}  yrs .  340 

Stoke  Newington. — Matthias-rd.,  f.g.r.  257., 

reversion  in  71}  yrs .  580 

17,  19,  and  21,  Wellington-rd.,  also  a  plot 
of  land,  u.t.  6  yrs.,  g.r.,  &c.,  327.,  y.r. 

1357.  18s .  115 

Shepherd’s  Bush. — 2,  4.  8,  to  18  (even),  Con- 
ingham-rd.,  u.t.  57}  yrs.,  g.r.  567.,  w.r. 

3277.  12s .  2,220 

106,  Gavford-rd.,  u.t.  76}  yrs.,  g.r.  67.  10s., 

y.r.  297 .  255 

87,  Cobbold-rd.,  u.t.  76}  yrs.,  g.r.  57.  6s., 

w.r.  337.  16s .  230 

Highgate. — 2,  Nornmn-villas,  u.t.  41}  yrs., 

g.r.  37.,  w.r.  317.  4s .  300 

Fulham. — 31,  33,  37,  to  51  (odd),  Strode-rd., 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  587..  w.r.  3047.  4s .  1,820 

Walthamstow.— 21  to  27  (odd),  Storey- rd., 

u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  167.,  w.r.  937.  12s .  545 

November  10. — By  J.  G.  Dean  &  Co. 

Tooting. — 130  to  136  (even),  Himley-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  1357.  4s .  960 

By  Duncan  &  Kimpton. 

Finsbury. — 69  &  71,  Clifton-st.  (warehouse, 
stabling,  &c.),  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  127.  16s., 

e.r.  1207 .  795 

By  Montagu  Holmes  &  Sonu. 

Greenwich. — 44  and  46,  Bridgo-st.,  u.t.  55} 

yrs.,  g.r.  57.,  w.r.  577.  4s .  390 

Bow. — 6  and  7,  Cautrell-rd.,  u.t.  59}  yrs.,  g.r. 

77.,  w.r.  707.  4s .  410 

47,  Lichfleld-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  37.  10s., 

y.r.  307 .  250 

Victoria  Park. — 91,  Approach-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r.  77.,  q.r.  407 .  340 

306,  Wick-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  37.  10s.,  w.r. 

277.  6s .  200 

Bow. — 8  and  9,  Cantrell-rd.,  u.t.  60}  yrs.,  g.r. 

77.,  w.r.  707.  4s .  460 
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By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Shepherd's  Bush. — Boscombe-rd.,  i.g.r.  12/., 

u.t.  59J  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  £240 

Deptford. — Angers-st.,  i.g.r.  10/.  10s.,  u.t,  62| 

yrs.,  g.r.  1/ .  150 

Balham. — Byrne-rd.,  i.g.r.  75/.,  u.t.  70  yrs., 

g.r.  Is .  1,300 

Lcytonstone. — 103  and  131,  Cann  Hall-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  63/.  14s .  646 

By  T.  B.  WESTACOTT. 

Ilampstead-rd. — 69,  Stanhope-st.,  u.t.  161  yrs., 

g.r.  28/.  7s.,  w.r.  100/.  2s .  150 

Camden  Town. — 40,  St.  Augustinc's-rd.,  u.t. 

46  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  56/ .  625 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Southwark. — 99  and  101,  Itcdcross-st.  (ware¬ 
houses).  f.,  y.r.  390/ .  6,000 

Itedcross-st.,  f.g.r.  71.  Is.,  reversion  in  7  yrs.  900 
91  and  93,  Itedcross-st.  (s. ),  f.,  w.r.  72/.  16s.  880 

ltedcross-st.,  the  “Prince  of  Wales”  b.-h. 
and  house  and  shop  adjoining,  f.,  y.r. 

66/.  8s .  3,250 

1  and  2,  Disney-st.  (lodging  house),  f.,  p., 

with  goodwill  .  950 

12,  Marshalsea-rd.  (lodging  house),  f.,  p., 

with  goodwill  .  2,700 

Camberwell. — 76  and  78,  Camberwell- rd.,  f., 

y.r.,  and  e.r.  110/ .  1,680 

112,  120,  and  122,  Camberwell-rd.  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  192/.  10s .  3,010 

122a,  Camberwell-rd.  (factory),  f.,  y.r.  50/.  700 

124,  Camberwell-rd.  (lodging  house),  f.,  p., 

with  goodwill  .  7,100 

126,  130,  and  132,  Camberwell-rd.  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  150/ .  2,550 

38,  40,  42,  46,  48,  56,  and  58,  Cambcrwell- 

gr..  f.,  y.r.  276/ .  4,210 

89a,  91,  and  93,  Camberwell-gr.,  with  stabling, 

f. ,  y.r.  195/ .  2,200 

95.  97,  99,  and  101,  Camberwell-gr.,  f.,  y.r. 

228/.  .  2,750 

November  11. — By  Bowditch  &  Grant. 
Addiscombe.  —  Canning  -  rd.,  “  Worcester 

Lodge,”  f.,5p .  1,200 

By  P.  J.  Dixon  &  Son. 

Bethnal  Green.  —  33,  Sidney  -  st.,  f.,  w.r. 

28/.  12s .  305 

212  and  216,  Green-st.  (s.),  y.r.  79/.  10s.  ..  985 

262,  262a,  and  266,  Cambridge-rd.  (builder's 
yard,  workshops,  etc.),  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r. 

70/.,  y.r.  102/.  12s .  375 

264  and  268,  Cambridge-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs., 

g. r.  46/..  y.r.  80/.  16s . 105 

7  to  13  (odd).  Wadeson-st.,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r. 

22/.,  w.r.  72 /.  16s . •  ■ . .  145 

9  and  11,  Bishop’s-rd.,  u.t.  63  vrs.,  g.r.  24/., 

y.r.  64/ .  605 

74  and  76,  Hare-st.  (s.),  u.t.  8  yrs.,  g.r.  51., 

y.r.  91/ .  140 

Hackney. — 28  and  28a,  North-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

72/.  16s .  730 

Hornsey  Rise. — 45,  Hanley-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  50/.  ..  725 

Whitechapel. — 17  and  19,  Brady-st.  (s.),  and  1, 
Winthrop-st.,  u.t.  266  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r. 

70/ .  1,350 

By  Dolman  &  Pearce. 

Chalk  Farm. — 31,  Oppidans-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  70/ .  410 

By  Edward  Wood. 

Kentish  Town. — 64,  Castle-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  56  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  10s.,  y.r.  45/ . 340 

Streatham. — 28,  Eastwood-st.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  10s.,  w.r.  29/.  18s .  200 

Battersea. — 5,  Knox-rd.,  (.,  w.r.  31/.  4s .  280 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 

r;round-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
mproved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground- rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  :  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental'; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  Bq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 

- - 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  18. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel). — Mr.  William  H.  Lindley,  of  Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  will  deliver  his  Presidential  Address,  on 
“  Municipal  Engineering  on  the  Continent.”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  Ordinary 
General  Meeting.  Mr.  A.  E.  Seaton  and  Mr.  A.  Jude 
on  “  Impact  Tests  on  the  Wrought  Steels  of  Commerce.” 
8  p.m. 

Monday,  November  21. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1)  M.  L.  O. 
Mouchel  on  “  Monolithic  Constructions  in  Hennebique 
Ferro-concrete,”  (2)  Mr.  W.  Dunn  on  “  Construction 
and  Strength  of  Reinforced  Concrete.”  8  p.m. 

London  Institution.  —  Mrs.  E.  Burton-Brown  on 
“  Recent  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum  ” — Illus¬ 
trated.  6  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell 
on  “  The  Study  of  Mediaeval  Work.”  6  p.m. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  Dudley 
Port  and  Birmingham  to  inspect  the  Central  Station  of 
tiie  South  Staffordshire  Mond  Gas  Co.,  and  the  Nechells 
Gas  Works  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation.  Train 
leaves  Euston  at  9.20  a.m. 

Tuesday,  November  22. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin,  F.I.C., 
on  “  Sowage  Disposal,”  I.  7  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  F.  Cleverton 
Snell  on  “  Distribution  of  Electrical  Energy.”  8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Address  by  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Walton  Taylor.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  24. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Fifty  -  seventh 
Annual  Dinner  (Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole, 
W.C.).  6.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 
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Friday,  November  25. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Messrs.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite  &  E.  Prioleau  Warren  on  “  Excavations  in 
Westminster.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  26. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  ( Sessional  Meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  Guildhall.  Nottingham). — Discussion,  to  be  opened 
by  Dr.  P.  Boobbyer,  on  “  Present-day  Aspect  of  Con¬ 
servancy  Systems.”  11a.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  C.  (MS.  and  diagrams  received). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samp'es,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  t  hose 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  aifect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 


STONE  ( continued ). 

s.  d. 

Aucaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rlyJl 

Beer  „  .  16  „  „  J 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  „  „  j 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,,  ,,  ,! 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  ,,  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0  ,,  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,2  4  „  ,,  , 


Yoke  Stone — Robin  llood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  por  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  112  ,, 

2  in.  to  22  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7$  ,, 

1£  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 


Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 


ditto  .  3 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1 
2  in.  self -faced  random 
flags  .  0 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed) 


0  per  ft.  cube, 


8  per  ft.  super. 
0  „ 

2  „ 


5 

in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  e 
deld.  rlyJ 


„  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  si 
deld.  rlyl 

„  3  in.  do.  1  2J  ,, 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6  „  , 

20  x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0  ,,  , 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0  „  , 

16  x  8  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6  ,, 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „ 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6  ,, 

20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6  i 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0  , 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6  „  , 

18  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12  6  „ 


£  s. 


Hard  Stocks .  114  0  per  1000  alongside, 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  „  ,, 

Shippers  . .  2  10  0 

Flettons  .  18  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 

Best  Foreham  Red  3  12  0 

Best  Red  Pressed 


at  railway  depot. 


Ruabon  Facing 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  13  0  0 

Headers  .  12  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 

S'hite  and 
ipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


TILES. 


s.  d.  I 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rlylr 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  -  I 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  . 4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles . .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  por  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD.  At  per  stanal 


8.  d. 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 


charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  ii 


. 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

sacks  27b.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 


8* 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  8.  d. 

gone,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons. 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 


2  1 


2  2& 


Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  3.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0 

Deals :  best  3  by  4. . . .  14  10  C 

Battens :  best  2|  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in.  11  10  C 
Battens  :  best  22  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  ( 


1  0 


Deals :  seconds  . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.. 

2  in.  by  42  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in., 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in .  0  10 


0  10 
9  0 
8  10 


lin. 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 
Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  22  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 


At  per  load  cl 


4  10 
4  5 
3  12 


At  per  staml 


11  i: 


„  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  22  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  22  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . . . 


18  10  0  S 

17  10  0  1 

13  10  0  1 


November 


15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

2|d. 

2d. 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

3Jd. 

„  21  oz. . 

4id. 

A  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 

.  2d. 

„  ,,  „  . 

2^d. 

4  n  ••  >>  . 

2id. 

14  10 
13  10 
10  10 
20  0 


upwards. 


WOOD  ( continued ). 
ers'  Wood  ( continued ) —  At  per 

rsburg  :  second  yellow  deals,  £  s.  d. 

tin. by  11  in .  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens . 11  0  0 

ird  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

.1  in .  13  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  0  0 

fattens . .  10  0  0 

be  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 
ret  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

3attens  .  11  0  0 

cond  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

„  „  battens  .  9  10  0 

ti-pine :  deals .  16  10  0 

ider  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

jw  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0 

Dddments  .  28  0  0 

conds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

jw  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

ri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
sig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

rgc,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6 

lall  „  0  2  3 

iscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 

Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

nch  .  0  0  8 

q.  do.  do .  0  0  7 

Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta- 
jasco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 

lected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

nch  .  0  16 

Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

is  incli .  0  0  10 

:,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

ricau  Whitewood  Planks, 

r  ft.  cube . 4 .  0  4  0 

iared  Flooring—  Per 

n.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

diot  .  0  13  6 

n.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

natch  ed  .  0  14  0 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

natched  . 0  16  0 

n.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

ihot  .  0  12  0 

n.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

natch  ed  .  0  12  6 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

Hatched  .  0  15  0 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
ind  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

a.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

q.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

a.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than 


0  5 
0  0 


0  2 
0  1 


square. 

0  17  6 

0  18  0 

10  0 

0  14  6 

0  15  0 

0  16  6 

0  13  6 
0  18  0 
0  11  6 
0  13  6 


OILS,  Ac. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . . . 

,,  „  ,,  in  barrels  . 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums . 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  . 

„  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  . 

,,  „  ,,  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums .  ,,  u 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  „  18 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1 


VARNISHES,  Ac, 

Fine  Palo  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . 

Superfine  Pule  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oalt . 

Superline  Hard-drying  Oak,  for 

Churches .  . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage  .... 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 


0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 


S0ua&-ForJTSuildine  thB  «na  pomp  house, 
and  building  additions,  etc.,  to  boiler  house  at  pumninc 
station,  Lce-road,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr  1  F 
Delany,  City  Engineer.  Quantities  by  Engineer  ’  ' 

M.  Barry,  3,  Camien-quay,  Cork*. .  £2,968  2  2 

COULSDON  (Surrey).— For  forming  new  road  at 
Smithambottom-lane 8  H  at 

S.  Kavanagh  A 

GCB°eii:::::::: £948  0  0 
Fry  Bros . 

E.  B.  Yewen, 

Croydon*  . .  875 

T.  Free  A  Sons  860 
C.  \V.  Killing- 

back  ct  Co. . . 

F.  White.. 


G.  S.  Faulkner  £1,413 

6 

F.  Fowles  . . 

1  300 

0 

0 

C.  Castle  ifcC'o. 

1,220 

0 

0 

J.  Jackson  . . 

1,188 

0 

F.  Thacker  . . 
W.  Neave  A 

1,167 

0 

0 

Son  . 

1.151 

0 

H.  Williams. . 

1,150 

0 

0 

E.  Tics . 

1,087 

0 

0 

T.  Adams  . . 

996 

0 

0 

J.  C.  Trueman 

995 

0 

0 

857  0  0 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
;d  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

stions  . . .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

pound  Girders,  ordinary 

itions  . 7  12  6  ...  8  15  0 

,es,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

ry  sections .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

h  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Iron  Columns  and  Stan- 
ions  including  ordinary  pat- 

. .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 
—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

tnmon  Bars  . .  6  15  0  ...  7  5  0 

ffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

nercliant  quality .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

dfordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Id  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

iop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
t  Iron,  Black — 

iinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  .,  26  g .  1115  0  ...  — 

t  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
iinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

i  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  — 

iinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

t  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

iinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and 24g.  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

inised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

iinary  sizes 6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22 g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 
o  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.& 24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

,  „  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

mils,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &o. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

i— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  12  6  ...  — 

>e  in  coils  .  16  2  6  ...  — 

1  pipe  . 18  12  6  ...  — 

mpo  pipe .  18  12  6  ...  — 

— Sheet — • 

rille  Montague  . ton  28  0  0  ...  — 

3  si  an . . .  27  15^  0  ...  — 

■ong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

in  „  0  0  11  ...  — 

pper  nails  . .  „  0  0  10  ...  — 

•ong  Sheet .  „  0  0  9J  ...  — 

in  .  0  0  1)  ...  - 

-English  Ingots  .  „  0  1  8)  ...  — 

ee— Plumbers’  .  „  0  0  6J  ...  — 

unen’s .  »  0  0  8  ...  — 

iwpipe... . >•  0  0  9  ...  — 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  THK  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
om  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  or  the  United  Kingdom 
;  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India.  China. 
Ceylon.  &c.,  2Us.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  b6  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  THE 
Builder,”  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  Tlie  Builder  ”  by  Friday  Morning's  Port. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


w-  Hall . 1  788  14  0 

-Yt’u1  ul'--ru'  ""““ug  Princess  Louise-road,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Grieves.  Surveyor 
Cow  pen : —  ’  3  • 

G  E.  Simpson  £369  7  3  I  J.  Robson  . .  £307  10  3 

Henderson  &  |  McLaren  &  Co., 

C  h  r  i  s  t  o  n 

Bank* .  311  4  3 


359  0  0 
328  19  2 


ARDEE  (Ireland). — For  alterations  at  the  Work- 
house,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  L.  Turley,  C.E.,  archi¬ 
tect,  17,  Laurence-street,  Drogheda  : — 

Collins  Bros .  £118 

P.  J.  Caffrey,  James-street,  Drogheda*..  109 

ASHBORNE. — For  a  12-inch  borehole  at  water¬ 
works  for  a  depth  of  100ft.,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council: — 

A.  C.  Potter  &  Co.,  Lant-street,  Borough, 

London,  S.E .  £210 


ASHWICKE  (near  Chippenham). — For  new  drainage 
scheme.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss-Flower,  C.E.,  engineer, 
Carlton-chambers,  Bristol,  and  Victoria-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  : — 

/Accepted 
)  on  a 
)  schedule 


Chancellor  &  Sons,  Bath  . 


(of 


prices. 


BRIDGE  (near  Canterbury). — For  alterations  to  the 
kitchen,  boiler  house,  and  laundry  at  the  Workhouse, 
for  the  Guardians  of  Bridge  Union.  Mr.  A.  Bromley, 
architect,  Radnor-chambers,  Folkestone  : — 

Gann  &  Co.  . .  £377  0  0 
A.  J.  Brewster  339  15  0 


Sturry  Build¬ 
ing  Co .  331  13 

H.  J.  Smith  & 

Son  .  327  17 

C.  J.  Howland  32 1  5 

C.  Mount _  317  9 

Hayward  & 

Paramor  . .  315  3 


I.  W.  Wood- 
hall  &  Son  £307  15  0 
W.  J.  Adcock  297  7  11 
H.  J.  Belsey  296  0  0 
G.  Castle  & 

Son  .  290  0  0 

S.  Browning..  274  0  0 
W.  Baker  & 

Co .  273  19  0 

C.G. Townsend, 

Dealt .  265  0  0 


BRIDGWATER. — For  new  sewer  and  branch  drains 
to  houses  In  Provident-place,  for  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  F.  Parr,  Borough  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Borough 
Surveyor: — 

. {£iSSM£ 

T-  Sl°<*bam . Urn  TJiTal 

W-  . (  lot  wiY-sIde 


C.  Bryer,  Friam-street,  Bridgwater* 


92  East -side 
91  West-side 
82  East -side 
90  West-side 


Armstrong 
J.  Shannon 

CROFTON.— For  paving  channels  at  Crofton,  for  the 
Cowpen  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Grieves 
Surveyor  to  Council,  Cowpen  :—  8* 

8.  d. 

McLaren  &  Co..  Christon  Bank  5  9  per  sq.  yard. 

t  ®nrnTLWni!H  (Hants).— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Drill  Hall  Desborough-road.  Messrs.  Lemon  & 

SouThampton’-— Ct3’  Lansdowne  House,  Castle-lane, 
W.  White- 

head  - £2.092  18  0 

J.  Treherne  2,022  1/  10 

G.  Pierce  . .  1,872  19  3 

Bagshaw  & 

Sons  -  1,668  9  9 

Rash  ley  & 

Sons  -  1.585  0  0 

H.  Stevens  & 


W.  Jupe - £1,578  8  7 

H.  J.  Hood  1,576  17  5 
T.  H.  Stiles  1,549  0  0 
Jenkins  & 

Sons  -  1,520  0  0 

T.  J.  Jukes  1,500  0  0 
Wort  &  Way  1,495  0  0 
J.  N  i  c  h  o  1, 

Southamp¬ 
ton*  ....  1,494  0  0 


1,584  0  0  _ 

[Architects’  . .  £1,600.] 

FISHPONDS  (Bristol)  -Fur  builder’s  work  at  new 

works,  for  the  Avonside  Engine  Company: _ 

J.  James,  166.  Stapleton-rd.,  Bristol  £1,548 

GREAT  BERKHAMSTED. — For  erecting  new  school 
to' girts  in  Pnnce  Etlward-.treet,  for  tile  Managers  of 
the  Maintained  Schools.  Messrs.  C.  lr.  and  N  A  Tlew 
0r“‘ 

JD,&o“honP„‘rlCr3'8“9  s 

n s  m  't  ■. .  2,8  '0  0  A.  Tiinberlake  2,325  0 

0  w-  Johnson  2  774  10  :  R.  L.  Tonge  & 

-7,-7  n  !  Co  B 


2,307 


H.  Flint  .  2,717  „ 

Nash,  Young,  &  |  g.  &  '  j.  'water- 

.  Home .  2,700  0  1  man 2  250  0 

Orchard  &  Son  2;694  0  |  S.  Hipwell  &  Co.  21,00  0 

R.  Jones  &  Son  2,665  0  W.  Payne  o’l95  0 

D.  Parkins  ....  2,598  0  j  J.  Ward  &  Scm  2  130  10 

^•wxrbS,°n--  2,52°  0  !  H.  A  J.  Matthews,  ' 
m'  5/  ^«sh . . . .  *-.431  0  Berkhamsted*  2  128  0 

T.  Tirrell .  2,397  0  I  W.  Judge .  1^950  0 

[Architects’  estimate,  £2,250.] 

GRIMSBY.— For  extension  of  Corporation  water- 
mains  (Contract  No^  2).  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt, 

A  M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  : _ 


H.  Mason _ £920  1  o 

Tabor .  884  17  0 

T.  C.  Starkey  856  4  1 
W.  Burkitt  . .  693  0  10 

Medforth  ....  689  12  6 

T.  Borrill _  652  10  4 

0  ' 


H.  Ashley. . . .  596  0 


H  e  w  i  n  s  & 

Goodband..  £594  17  0 
Grimsby  Water¬ 
works  Co., 

Grimsby*  . .  580  0  0 

B.  Robinson..  575  18  11 
_ J-  Sangwin  501  6  6 

r  £0I1  Pav*n8  works,  Hounslow  and 

Isleworth,  for  the  Heston  and  Isleworth  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  P.  G.  Parkman,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall 
Hounslow,  W. : —  ’ 

Harvey  Bros..  Westminster .  £735  8  6 

For  sewerage  works,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  R.  Hampton  Clucas.  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  Town 
Hall,  Kendal  Quantities  by  Engineer  ’  l0"n 

W.  Canadice .  £82°  12  8 

T.  &  W.  Dirkin,  Kendal*  . 583  iq  0 

LONDON— For  new  banking  premises.  Mare-street 
Hackney,  for  the  London  and  South  Western  Bank  f  fd 
Mr.  W.  Bramham,  architect :  ’ 


W.  Silk  &  Son _ £7,925 

H.  J.  Williams  ....  7,487 

G. Wales  &  Co.,  Ltd.  7,398 
C.  Dearing  &  Son  7,376 
C.  W.  Barker  _  7,350 


Snewin  Bros.  &  Co.  £7,182 
E.  H.  Roome  &  Co.  7,100 
W.  Shurmur  A 
Sons,  Ltd .  6,948 


TENDERS, — Continued  on  page  535. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  &c„  still  open,  but  not  included  tn  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  1 
be  Deiive 

♦New  Police  and  Fire  Brigade  Stations  . 

Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School,  Harehill's-lane,  Leeds 

City  &  County  of  Bristol  Watch  Com. 

Not  stated  . 

No  dato 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Classroom,  MoOrtown  Council  School . 

Alterations  to  Canton  Liberal  Institute . 

Repairs',  etc!,' at  South  End  Provided  School,  Blland 

Public  Offices  and  Depot,  Solihull . 

700  Tons  of  Granite  Setts . 

750  yds.  of  Channel  Blocks . 

75  Sluice  Valve  Hydrants,  etc . 

Public  Baths,  Selby  Oak . ;  •  •  •  •  •  v;  7, . 

Rebuilding  Colliers’  Arms  Hotel,  Nantyffyllon . 

Work  at  Cottage  Homes,  Bryncoch  . 

Machine  Tools . 

Tramway  Rail  Bonds  . . 

Painting  at  Workhouse,  Brownlow-hill . . 

Additions,  Welbeck-road  Council  School,  St.  Anthony  s 

Tenements,  Gray -street,  Perth  . •  ■  ■  •  -  •  •  •  -  •  -  • 

Renovations,  Repairs,  etc.,  Haddiscoe  Hall,  Norfolk 
Movable  Screen,  etc.,  Infants’  School,  Albert-street 

Wrought  Iron  Tubes  and  Fittings  . 

Sewage  Works,  Haydon  Bridge  . 

Roadworks,  Linden-road  . 

Electric  Lighting  :  Contract  V.,  Piping  . . 

Making-up  Fredcrick-street  and  Cowood-street  .... 

Reconstruction  of  Two  Tenements,  Greenside . 

70  lineal  yards  of  9-in.  Sewer  at  Dinas . 

Twehty  Cottages  at  Chopwell . 

Twelve  Cottages  at  Leadgate . 

Timber  for  Hall  Show  . 

600  yds.  of  Stoneware  Sower,  etc . ,-•••• . 

800  vds.  super,  of  Cement  Concrete  Paving  Mags  . . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  House,  Goxhill,  Lines . 

Wellington-street  Storm-water  Sewer . 

Sewer ipe  Extension  (Contract  No.  4)  . 

Mineral  and  Colza  Oil  in  Scottish  Districts  ........ 

17:  Tons  of  C.-I.  Pipes,  Valves,  etc.,  Glen-Urquhart 

4J  Miles  of  Pipe  Track  Work  . 

Deck  Bridges  (40-ft.  Spans) . - . 

River  Crossing  at  Clayton  Now-road . 

Four  Houses.  Villa-road,  Donaghadee  . . . . . 

Tar  Asphalting.  Promenade  Widening  Works  ...... 

Boundary  Wall.  etc..  Cameron  Memorial  Hospital  . . 


House,  Albert-road,  Consett  . 

Stable  and  Warehouse,  Nile-street,  Consett  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Leeds  Education  Committee 


Tyne  Improvement  Commission  . 
Education  Com.  West  Riding  C.C. . 

Solihull  R.D.C . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 


do. 


W.  S.  Braith waite,  Architect,  Education  Offices,  Leeds  . 

;  Secretary,  301,  Cowbridge-road,  Canton,  Cardiff  . 

Engineer  to  Commissioners,  Bewick-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  .. 
J.  Vickers-Edwards,  County  Architect,  County  Hall,  Wakefield  .. 

A.  E.  Cun  all,  Surveyor,  The  Square,  Solihull . 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tynemouth . 


Beckenham  U.D.C. 

King's  Norton  &  Northfleld  U.D.C. 
Rhondda  Valley  Breweries  Co.  .'. . . 

Neath  Guardians  . . . 

Newport  (Mon.)  Corporation . 

Manchester  Tramways  Committee. . 

Liverpool  Select  Vestry  . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Education  Com. 

Mr.  J.  Craik  . .' . 

Mr.  E.  Morse . 

Bridgwater  Education  Committee.. 
Wilmslow  &  Alderley  Edge  Gas  Co. 

Hexham  R.D.C . 

Leatherhead  U.D.C . 

Deptford  Borough  Council . 

Swinton  U.D.C . 

Edinburgh  City  Council . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Consett  Iron  Co, 


do. 


do. 


J.  A.  Angell,  Surveyor,  Beckenham  . 

A.  W.  Cross,  Engineer,  23,  Valentine-road,  King's  Heath  . 

Collier’s  Arms,  Maesteg  . 

D.  M.  Davies,  Architect,  Orchard-place,  Neath  . 

Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Newport,  Mon . 

J.  M.  M'Elroy,  Manager.  Tramways  Dept.,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester 

Parish  Offices,  Liverpool . 

J.  W.  Thompson,  Architect,  63.  Grey-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

A.  G.  Chalmers,  Architect,  Perth  . 

A.  Pells,  F.S.I.,  Architect.  Beccles . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Buildings,  High-street,  Bridgwater 

W.  Severs,  Engineer,  Gasworks.  Wilmslow . 

J.  H.  Nicholson,  Clerk,  Midland  Bank-chambers,  Hexham . 

T.  Salkield,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Leatherhead  . 

1  F.  H.  Medhurst&Lloyd,  Engrs.,  13,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
R.  Fowler,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton,  near  Rotherham . . 

!  Borough  Engineer,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh  . 

W.  J.  Jones,  Engineer,  Public  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda . 

|  C.  E.  Oliver,  Architect,  Consett 


Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  . 
C’olwall  Parochial  Committee . . . 
Sheerness  U.D.C . 


do. 


Birmingham  Public  Works  Com. 
Fulwood  U.D.C . 


Inverness-shire  County  Council  . 


J.  Maughan,  Secretary,  Blake-street,  York . . 

T.  G.  Caink,  Engineer.  95,  High-street.  Worcester  . 

V.  H.  St'dlon.  Clerk.  Council  Offices,  Trinity-road,  Sheerness... 

1  Mr.  E.  Goodhand,  Architect,  Osborne-chambers,  Grimsby  . 

I  J.  Price.  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . 

E.  H.  Naylor,  Engineer.  Fulwood,  Lancashire  . 

Chief  Staff  Officer,  Headquarters,  Scottish  District,  Edinburgh  . 
1  R.  Black,  Engineer,  22,  Union -street,  Inverness . 


East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Manchester  Improvement,  etc.,  Com. 


do. 


Blackpool  Highway  Committee  .... 

West  Hartlepool  Hospital  . 

Mr.  J.  Murray 


do 


C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  Manchester  . 

T.  Houston,  Architect,  Kingscourt,  Wellington-place,  Belfast . . 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  . 

Clerk  of  Works  at  Hospital,  Serpentine-road  . 

T.  H.  Murray,  Architect  &  Surveyor,  Consett,  Durham  . 


•Supply  of  Brick  Burrs 

Six  Rustic  Shelters.  Heaton  Park  . •  •  •  •  ■  • 

White  Lead,  Store  Premises,  Kingstown,  co.  Dunlin 
Removal  of  Ashes,  etc..  Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station 
Removal  of  Ashes,  etc.,  Albert-road.  N.  Woolwich 
Asphalte  Paving  Works.  London  Fields  . . . 

♦  Iron  Coal  Bunker  at  Whipp's  Cross-road  Infirmary. . 

Fire-escape  Staircases  at  Workhouse . 

Scavenging  and  Watering . 

Cartage . 

Materials,  etc . .  •  •  . . 

Six  Terrace  Houses,  Deighton-lane,  Batley  . 

•  New  Coastguard  Building  at  Peel,  Isle  of  Man  - 

*\'ew  Coastguard  Buildingat  St.  Peters,  Lincoln  - 

♦New  Coastguard  Building  at  Ingoldmells,  Lincoln  .. 

Making-up  Rabv-road,  etc . 

Steam  Rollers  and  Scarifiers,  etc . 

Tramway  Rails,  etc . 

Tramway  Cars . 

Main  Pipe  Sewer  at  Walton . 

Main  Pipe  Sewer  at  Alverthorpe . 

Cartage  . 

Stores  . 

Fencing  at  Saughton  Park  . . 

Steel  Water-chute,  South  Shore.  Blackpool . 

Urinals,  Closets,  etc.,  for  New  Conveniences . 

Road  Metal  for  One  Year .  ......... 

Wrought  Iron  Railings  and  Gates,  Esplanade  Gardens 
Guernsey  Granite,  Town  Quay,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight 

Stores  .  . . 

Painting  Twenty  Cottages,  Mozart-street . 

Laving-out  Pleasure  Grounds,  Grosvenor-road  .... 

Underground  Sanitary  Convenience,  Plaistow . 

Painting,  etc.,  Hunslet  Baths  .  .. . . . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Station  Buildings,  Penally  - 

Cottage  at  Penally . ,-••••, . 

H  Miles  of  Railway,  Garnant,  South  Wales . 

«  ioods  Shed,  Avonmouth.  near  Bristol  . 

House,  G^ange-over-Sands  . . . 

Colour.,  Paint.,  etc...  Royal  Bath  Hos.,etc.,  Harrogate 

Cottages  on  Hale  Moss  . •■•••••••••"• 

Excavat.  8J  Miles  of  Trench  for  18-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes 

3,000  ft.  linea1  of  Granite  Kerbing  . 

♦Granite  Kerbing  and  Channelling  . 

Street  Works,  King's  Heath  and  Selby  Wick  . 

Alterations,  etc..  Wheatsheaf  Hotel.  Beetham . 

28,000  gallons  of  Heavy  Mineral  Oil . 

30,000  gallons  of  Mineral  Oil  . 

Children’s  Homes,  Ryhall-road  . 

•New  House  at  Greenock  . 

Stores  . . . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works . 

Colliery  Stores . 

Norway  Granite  Kerb,  Hornchurch  . 

320  ft.' of  Kerbing,  Cranham  . 

2,300  ft.  of  Kerbing,  Clock  House-road,  Upminster 


West  Ham  Guardians . 

Manchester  Parks  Committee.. 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights 

London  C.C . 

do. 

Hackney  Borough  Council  . . . . 

West  Ham  Guardians . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Guardians 

Hull  Corporation  . 

do. 


do. 


Clerk’s  Office,  Union  Workhouse,  Leytonstone,  N.E . 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall.  Manchester . 

O.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Irish  Lights  Office.  Dublin . 

M.  Fitzmaurice,  Engineer,  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  . 
do. 

Norman  Scorgie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  N.E. . 

;  Clerk’s  Office,  Union  Workhouse,  Leytonstone,  N.E . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Aberdare  and  Merthyr  . 

City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 


do. 


do. 


Co-operative  Society,  Ltd., 

Admiralty . 

do. 


do. 


do. 


H.  B.  Buckley,  Architect,  85,  Commercial-street,  Batley . 

1  Works  Department,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberiand-avenue,  W.C. 
do. 


Maidens  and  Coombe  U.D.C . 

Kent  C.C . 

Leith  Coporation . 

do. 

Wakefield  R.D.C. 


do. 


do. 


T.  B.  Simmons,  C.E.,  Council  Offices,  Cambridge-rd.,  New  Malden 

County  Surveyor,  Maidstone  . 

T.  B.  Laing,  Town  Clerk,  Council-chambers,  Leith  . 

do. 

F.  Massie,  Architect,  Tetley  House,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield . 


do. 


Felling  U.D.C. 

uo. 

Edinburgh  City  Council  . 


Warrington  Corporation . 

Elgin  Countv  Council . 

Ex  mouth  District  Council  . . . . 

Cowes  U.D.C . 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co. 
West  Hartlepool  Corporation. , 

Aldershot  U.D.C . 

West  Ham  Corporation  . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co.  . 


do. 


.  1  Surveyor,  Council-buildings,  Felling,  R.S.O.,  Durham  . . 

do. 

Public  Works  Office,  City-chambers,  Edinburgh . 

Garlick  &  Sykes,  Engineers,  22,  Birley-street,  Blackpool . 

.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Warrington . 

.  A.  Hogg,  County  Road  Surveyor,  24.  Academy-street,  Elgin  . 

.  S.  Hulton,  Surveyor,  District  Council  Offices,  Exmouth  . 

.  J.  W.  Webster.  Surveyor  to  the  Council . 

.  Stores  Superintendent,  Doncaster . 

.  N.  F.  Dennis,  Borough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepool  . 

.  F  C.  Uren,  Engineer,  Victoria-road,  Aldershot  . 

.  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E . 

.  i  City  Engineer’s  Office  . 

.  1  Engineer  at  Neath  Station 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Mr.  W.  Dalgleish 

Committee  of  Management . 

Altrincham  U.D.C . 

Staffordshire  Potteries  Waterwks.  Co. 

Hove  Town  Council . 

Borough  of  Hove  . 

King’s  Norton,  etc.,  U.D.C . 

Mr.  C.  Frith- Hudson,  J.  P . 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights 


Engineer,  Paddington  Station,  Loudon . . ... 

I  The  Company's  Engineer,  Bristol  Station . 

Settle  &  Brundrit,  Architects  &  Surveyors,  Ulverston  . 

At  Hospital . 

,T.  Stokoe,  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Altrincham . 

G.  D.  Harrison,  Engineer,  Albiou-street,  Hanley  . 

H.  H.  Scott,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove . 


do. 


do 


A.  W.  Cross,  Surveyor,  23,  Valentine-road.  Kings’s  Heath  . 

S.  Shaw,  F.R.I.  B.A.,  Kendal . 

O.  Armstrong,  Secretary,  Irish  Lights  Office,  Dublin  . . . . 


do. 


Stamford  Guirdians . 

Admiralty  . 

Thames  Conservators  . 

Alderley  Edge  U.D.C . 

South  Hetton  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Romford  R.D.C. 


do. 


do. 


Mr.  Ward,  Architect,  Stamford 
Director  of  Works  Depart.,  21.  Northumberiand-avenue,  W.C. 

Conservators'  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment.  E.C . 

J.  Newton,  Son,  &  Bailey,  Engineer,  17,  Cooper-st.,  Manchester 

J.  R.  Lambert,  South  Hetton,  Sunderland  . 

;  G.  Lapwood,  Highway  Surveyor,  Victoria-road,  Romford  . 

do. 


do. 


do. 
Nov.  1 
do. 


do. 


do.  1 


do.  it 
do.  1] 
do.  i| 
do.  >1 
Nov.  2 1 


do.  1 


do.  ij 


Nov.  2: 
do.  il 
do.  ij 


do.  iJ 
do.  ij 
do.  >1 


do 

Nov  2 


do. 


do. 


Nov.  2 1 
do.  1 
do.  ij 
do.  1 
do.  > 


do.  1 


do.  1. 


Nov.  3 
do.  iJ 
do.  1 
do.  il 


do.  11 


do.  i 


Dec. 
do.  il 
do.  u 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


do.  1 


do.  1 
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CONTRACTS.  — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tonder,  etc.,  suppled  by 

Tenders  to 
bo  Delivered 

Dec.  5 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  7 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  8 
do. 

Dec.  10 
do. 

Dec.  12 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  20 
Jan.  4-05 
Jan.  23-05 
No  dato. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

dening  Hanwell  County  Bridge  . 

terials . 

Middlesex  C.C.  Highways  Com.  . . 

H.  T.  Wakelam,  Co.  Engr.,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 

ilding  of  Water  Tower . 

w  Engine  House,  etc . 

gino  Suction  and  Gas  Plant . 

n.  Mains  from  Waterworks  to  Tower . 

dng-out  and  Refixing  Old  Pumps . 

1  of  8-in.  3-Throw  Deep  Well  Pumps,  etc . 

Her  Tubes,  Brass  and  Copperwork,  etc . 

w  School . 

largcmcnt  of  Eastern  District  Post  Office,  London 

ection  of  Electrical  Traveller  . 

pply  of  Furniture  for  Schools . 

chan. -operated  Gates,  West-st.  Ballast  Whf.  Sidings 
ad  Material . 

East  Cowes  U.D.C.  (Isle  of  Wight) 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

City  of  Dublin  8team  Packet  Co.  . . 

Hereford  Education  Committee  . . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale . 

Croydon  Education  Committee  .... 

Erith  U.D.C . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  East  Cowes  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Office  of  Company.  15,  Edna  Quay,  Dublin  . 

Ghoel  Barker,  Architect,  146,  St.  Owen-street,  Hereford . 

J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

The  Clerk,  Katlnrine-street,  Crovdon  . . 

C.  H.  Fry,  Clerk,  District  Council  Offices,  Erith,  Kent . 

estbury  Sewerage  . 

w  Board-room  and  General  Offices . 

ating,  Ventilating,  and  Hot- Water  Plant,  Epsom 
vernor  for  a  60-h.p.  Single  Vortox  Water  Turbine 
uses,  Lower  Bucksburn  . 

Cheltenham  R.D.C . 

River  Wear  Commissioners . 

L.C.C.  Asylums  Committee . 

Knaresborough  U.D.C . 

Nicholson  Lailey,  Engineer,  6,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Henderson  A  Ball,  Architects,  28,  John-streot,  Sunderland . 

The  Clerk,  6,  Waterloo-place,  S.W . 

T.  Mainman,  Clerk  to  Council . 

gines,  Dynamos,  etc.,  at  Lunatic  Asy.,  Bromsgrove 
rago  Battery,  etc.,  at  Lunatic  Asy.,  Bromsgrove 
in  Switchboard,  etc.,  at  Lunatic  Asy.,  Bromsgrove 
n  Houses,  Oak  Ley-road,  Long  Eaton  . . . 

—  ■  ■ 

Worcestershire  County  Council  .... 
do. 
do. 

R.  J.  Oliver,  Clerk  to  Visiting  Committee,  Shirehall,  Worcester., 
do. 
do. 

E.  B.  Rid  way,  Architect,  Main-street,  Long  Eaton . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  he  in 

rk  of  Works  . 

Southampton  County  Council  . . 
Civil  Service  Commission  . 

Nov.  25 
Dec.  15 

istant  Examiners  in  Patent  Office . 

.  |  Not  stated  . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vl.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvil. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  533. 
ONDON. — For  repairing  roads  and  repairing  tar 
ing  at  the  Northern  (Convalescent)  Fever  Hospital, 
ichraore-hill,  N.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
rd.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch,  Engineer-in-Chief : — 
Northern  Hospital — Road-making  and  other  works. 
Wainwright  R.  Ballard,  Ltd.  . .  £777  0 

Co . £2,209  10  Grounds  &  New- 

'owles .  1,400  0  ton,  Page  Green- 

Ldams  ....  995  0  road,  South  Tot- 

Bell .  947  0  tcnham*  .  470  0 

Northern  Hospital — Repairs  to  tar-paving. 


Powlcs  . £525 

is  Stovo  Co., 

td .  430  0 

Idams  .  343  0 

rVainwright  & 

a.,  Ltd.. .  320  0 

1.  Sheppard  . .  301)  0 

dard  A  Co.  . .  298  10 


Grounds  &  New¬ 
ton  .  £235  O 

J.  Smart  &  Son. .  234  17 

Constable,  Hart, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  158  0 

Vickers  A  Field, 

25,  Victoria.st., 
W’tm'st’r,  S.W.*  139  19 


ONDON. — For  making-up  Loxwood  and  Radley 
Is,  for  the  Tottenham  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
H.  Prescott,  Engineer,  Coombes  Croft  House,  712, 
h-road,  Tottenham : — 

Rndley-  Loxwood- 

road.  road. 

Ldams .  £501  8  9  ..  £423  4  11 

lowley,  jun .  487  4  11  ..  400  17  9 

unds  &  Newton  .  481  5  0  ..  390  9  6 

vey  Bros .  400  7  4  . .  386  4  8 

Frost  .  441  0  6  . .  — 

Jloomfleld .  421  1  2  ..  344  11  0 

?. Bloomfield, Tottenham*  375  13  4  ..  302  11  4 


ONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS, 
or  cleaning  schools  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 

Battersea,  Bolingbroke-road. 

E.  Williams  &  E.  Triggs  .  £159  0 

C.  Gurling .  152  0 

W.  Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Wands¬ 
worth-common*  145  0 


. .  £343 

armichael ....  220  0 

Flooi .  203  10 

5.  Ronald. .  . .  200 

l.  Jewell _  181 

Battersea,  Gideon-road. 


I.  Mintcr  . £270 

flood  .  242 

1.  Williams  &  Sons  233 

1.  Tucker  .  215 

armichael .  215 


R.  S.  Ronald  .  £205 

J.  Garrett  &  Son  . .  165 

W.  Johnson  A  Co.. 

Ltd.,  Wandsworth- 
common*  . 


Bethnal  Green,  S. IF.,  Hague-street. 


158 


'.  Sheffield  . .  £218 
illaston  Bros.  213  0 
Jouneau  ....  212  10 

rillmott  A  Son  204  10 
aydon  A  Sons  190  8 


Finsbury,  E.,  Baltic- street. 


R.  Woollaston  A 

Co . £178  0 

Barrett  A  Power. 

St.  Thomas’ 

Wrks., Hackney*  175  0 


•ott  A  Isom  £291  0  0 
A 


mpson 
Bveridgo  . .  204  0  0 

lluniiam 

rowu .  197  0  0 


Greenwood, 

Ltd.. .  =-. _  £161  17  6 


W.  Chappell 
W.  Brown  A 
Sons,  195,  Ux- 
bridgo  -  road* 
Finsbury,  E.,  Chequer-street. 


122  0  0 


Runham 

rown .  £206  0  0 

ir  A  Co.  . .  ]  82  10  0 

louneau  ..  18!)  15  0 

ensBros...  164  10  0 


J.  Greenwood, 

Ltd .  £163  18  6 

W.  Chappell  . .  149  0  0 

W.  Brown  A 
Sons,  195,  Ux- 
Bridge-road*  147  0  0 


W.  Hornett  _ £299  10 

C.  F.  Kearley _  297  0 

G.  Neal  .  285  0 

S.  Polden  .  262  0 

F.  G.  Mintcr. .  . .  252  0 

W.  Hammond  ..  243  0 

F.  T.  Chinchen  A 
Co .  238  15 


Fulham,  Everington-street. 


F.  Chidley  A  Co.  £232  ~ 
W.  R.  A  A.  Hide  230 
General  Builders, 

Ltd.,  Wharf- 
road,  Notting- 
hill* .  193 


Hackney  (Central),  Queen’ s-road. 


W.  Shurmur 

Sons . £432  0 

W.  Silk  A  Son  . .  389  0 

McCormick  A  Sons  370  0 
A.  J.  Sheffield  ..  310  0 

C.  WillmottASon  297  5 


Barrett  A  Power  £299  0 

J.  Stewart .  275  10 

F.  Bull  .  269  0 

Woollaston  Bros.. 

22,  Rockmead- 
road,  Hackney*  236  10 


Islington,  E.,  Blackstock-road. 

T.  Cruwys .  £319  F.  W.  Harris  A  Co., 

Patman  A  Pothering-  Ltd . 

ham,  Ltd . . .  285  J.  Grover  A  Son  .... 

McCormick  A  Sons. .  272  Marchant  A  Hirst, 

G.  Kirby  .  248  136,  Highgate-rd.* 

A.  Porter .  243 

Lewisham,  Haseltine-road. 

E.  P.  Bulled  A 


H.  Leney  A  Son  £325  0  0 
W.  J.  Howie  . .  325  0  0 

C.  G.  Jones 
W.  Banks  . . 

C.  J.  Gerrard 


285  0  0 
254  12  6 
250  0  0 


0  0 


Co . £229 

J.  A  C.  Bowyer, 

Westow  -  st., 

Upper  Nor- 

|  wood* .  219  0  0 

Marylebone,  IF.,  Bell-street. 

Bristow  A  Eatwell  £187  0 
F.  T.  Chinchen  A 


£244  0 


Thompson 

Beveridge  _ _  . 

G.  Foxley  .  241  15 

G.  Neal  .  195  0 

W.  Densham  A 

Sons  .  189  0 

Peckham,  Reddin’ s-road. 

H.  J.  Williams  ..  £342  10  J.  Greenwood, 

W.  Saycr  A  Son  245  ‘  ~  ‘ 

W.  J.  Howie  ....  214 

E.  P.  Bulled  A  Co.  175 
Maxwell  Bros. 

Ltd .  175 


F.  Chidley  A  Co. 
W.  Chappell,  243, 
Elgin-avenue* 


Ltd .  £169  0 

J.  A  C.  Bowyer.  .  169  0 

J.  Garrett  A  Son. 

17,  Balham-hill  153  0 


Rothcrhithe,  Farncombe-strcet. 


W.  Sayer  A  Son. .  £308  . 

E.  Triggs  .  273  0 

J.  Greenwood,  Ltd.  262  0 
E.  P  Bulled  A  Co.  257  0 
W.  Banks  .  249  10 


Rice  A  Son  ....  £249  0 
J.  Garrett  A  Son  217  0 
H.  Groves,  Stock- 
well-st.,  Green¬ 
wich*  .  225  0 

Walworth,  Victory-place. 


W.  Hornett . £297 

H.  J.  Williams 295 

T.  L.  Green .  294 

W.  Sayer  A  Son _  211 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  209 

Wandsworth,  Swaffieldroad. 


J.  F.  Ford  .  £197 

J.  Appleby  A  Sons, 
Cornwall  Works, 
Lambeth* .  184 


Hudson  Bros . £345 

It.  A.  Jewell .  314 

J.  A  M.  Patrick  ....  313 

W.  A  C.  Brown  _  295 

W.  Johnson  A  Co.,  Ltd.  209 

Woolivich,  Conway-road. 


R.  S.  Ronald  .  j 

Lathey  Bros . 

E.  Triggs,  92,  The 
Chase,  Clapham* . . 


Enness  Bros.  . .  £279  0  0 
Holliday  A 
Gree  n  wood , 

Ltd .  235  0  0 

W.  Hayter  A 

Son .  209  10  0 

W.  Banks  _  189  12  6 


W.  J.  Howie  ..  £189 
H.  Groves  ....  184 

E.  Proctor  A 
Son,  328,  High- 
street.  Plum- 
stead*  .  172 


LONDON. — For  proposed  farrier's  shop,  Peckham 
Rye,  S.E.,  for  Messrs.  Tilling,  Ltd.  Mr.  w.  Leonard 
Dowton,  architect,  City  Bank-chambers,  Bedford- 

row,  W.C.  : — 

B.  W.  Sheffield  _ £460  I  Battley,  Sons,  A 

C.  Ansell  .  424  Holness . £380 

W.  T.  Champion _  424  |  G.  Parkcrf  .  375 

[All  contractors  are  local  men.] 


NEWARK. — For  erecting  a  mission  hall  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  schools,  Barnby-road  Messrs.  Sheppard  A 
Harrison,  architects,  Bargatc.  Newark : — 

W.  Smith  .  £589  10  I  F.  Crosslan  l  _ £529  0 

H.  Hurst  .  535  0  G.  Brown  A  Sons  509  0 

G.  Henderson  ..  534  19  |  C.  Baines*  .  485  0 

[All  of  Newark.] 


OMAGH  (Ireland). — For  alterations  to  old  chapel  at 
the  Omagh  District  Asylum,  for  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Management.  Messrs.  Doolin,  Butler,  A  Donnelly, 
architects,  Dawson-chamber3,  Dawson-street,  Dublin  : — 
J.  Robinson,  Omagh .  £525 


PENRHI WCEIBER. — For  constructing  9-in.  pipo 
sewer  and  lanes  on  the  Pentwyn  Isaf  Estate.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Hill,  surveyor,  23,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardiff  : — 


E.  Lewis .  £160  O  0  I  Webb  A  Son  . .  £125  14  0 

J.  Sutherland..  128  6  3  |  Osmond  A  Sons  123  1  6 


PENZANCE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  two 
shops  at  35,  Causeway-head,  for  Mr.  B.  Downing,  Mr. 
H.  Maddern,  architect,  13,  Clarcnce-street,  Penzance  : — 


Whole. 

G.  H.  Davis  ....  £386  0  I  R.  Hosking  ....  £328  12 

J.  Nicholas .  376  3  | 

Masonry  Only. 


J.  Richards,  Barwis  Hill*  .  £156  9 

Carpenter  and  Painter. 

J.  Berryman,  Heamoor* .  £163  8 


PUDSEY. — For  sewerago  works,  Contract  No.  23,  at 
Fulneck,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Church-lane,  Pudsey.  Quantities  by  the 
Borough  Surveyor : — 

Harold  Arnold  A  Son,  Building  and 
Engineering  Contractors,  Leeds  and 
Doncaster  .  £1,015 


SOUTHALL. — For  making-up  part  of  Avenue-road, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Southall-Norwood. 
Mr.  R.  Brown,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices, 
Southall  : — 


,  £909 


Kavanagh 
H.  Morecroft  . 

Harvey  Bros.  866 

Thacker .  804 

P.  S.  Gibbons. .  745  17  6 


Mowlem  A  Co.  £736 

T.  Watson _  715 

T.  Fred  A  Sons  711 
A.  A  B.  Hanson, 
Southallf  . .  700 


[Surveyor's  estimate,  £734.] 


0  0 
5  6 
3  6 


SOUTHALL. — For  erecting  porter's  lodge  at  the 
Sanatorium,  North-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council 
of  Southall-Norwood.  Mr.  R.  Brown,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Southall  : — 

Ferguson  A  Co...  £448  19  I  A.  A  B.  Hanson  £353  0 
W.  J.  Dickens  .  .  430  0  Booth,  Southall*  335  10 
Sansom  A  Bishop  425  0  | 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £335.] 


SURBITON. — For  250  yds.  of  12-in.  and  9-in  storm¬ 
water  drains,  etc.,  and  taking  out  old  portion  of  drain, 
Brighton-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Samuel  Mather,  Surveyor  : — 

F.  Hoffman  . .  £300  10  0  I  W.  J.  Logan, 

S.  Atkins  ....  298  0  0  Foots  Cray*  £192  0  0 

Kavanagh  A  Co.  285  16  3  | 
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TWICKENHAM. — For  street  works,  Cresswell,  Denton,  and  Orchard  roads,  and  Waldegrave-gardens,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  W.  Pearce,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Twickenham  : — 


Crcsswcll-road. 

Denton-road. 

Orchard-road. 

Waldegrave 

gardens. 

£ 

p. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

F.  Hoffmann . 

627 

15 

0 

250 

15 

0 

833 

(J 

I) 

5H6 

13 

0 

H.  Bentham . 

550 

0 

0 

214 

0 

0 

805 

0 

0 

579 

0 

0 

0 

F.  Thacker  . 

524 

0 

0 

208 

0 

II 

690 

0 

JI65 

0 

0 

S.  Kavanagh  &  Co . 

592 

0 

0 

223 

0 

n 

688 

0 

0 

510 

0 

0 

50? 

678 

4 

3 

8 

T.  Adams  . 

538 

0 

0 

209 

0 

0 

669 

n 

0 

539 

0 

0 

J.  Mowlem  it  Co . 

612 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

574 

0 

0 

477 

0 

0* 

W.  H.  Wheeler . 

478 

16 

ID 

201 

4 

10 

529 

8 

6 

483 

0 

0 

G.  Wimpev  &  Co . 

499 

0 

0* 

191 

0 

0* 

495 

0 

0* 

495 

0 

(1 

Survoyor  s  estimate . 

599 

4 

5 

208 

18 

4 

766 

11 

4 

51G 

10 

5 

$  Not  in  accordance  with  amended  specification. 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Headquarters,  Drill  Hall,  St.  Mary’s-road,  South¬ 
ampton,  for  the  1st  Hampshire  Royal  Garrison  Artillery 
Volunteers  (Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.  Harrison  Hogge,  Officer 
Commanding).  Messrs.  Lemon  &  Bli/.ard.  architect*, 
Lansdowne  House,  Castle-lane,  Southampton.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Blizard,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  etc.  :  — 


tashley  & 

H.  J.  Hood 

£1,950 

0 

0 

Sons  .... 

£2,188 

0 

0 

J.  Nichol  . . 

1,949 

0 

0 

Trehcrnc 

2.127 

0 

0 

Baeshaw  & 

.  .T.  Jukes 

2,077 

0 

0 

Sons  .... 

1.948 

13 

8 

.  Stevens  & 

Wort  &  Wav 

1.931 

4 

6 

Co . 

2,055 

0 

0 

T.  H.  Stiles 

1.924 

0 

0 

yer  &  Sons 

2,045 

0 

0 

G.  R.  Long 

1,923 

0 

0 

e  n  k  i  n  s  & 

W.  J  u  0  e 

Sons  .... 

1,967 

0 

0 

S’thampfn 

1,760 

15 

3 

[Architects' 


£2,100.] 


SWANAGE. — For  constructing  a  retaining  wall 
(second  section)  along  the  Shore-road,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council  Mr.  J.  Sidney,  Senior  Surveyor  to 
the  Swanag?  Urban  District  Council:  — 

.T.  A.  Bartlett  £2,238  0  0  I  Bert  &  Burt, 

F.  H.  Parsons*  Svannge*  ..  £1.977  4  2 

T.  Clark ....  2,085  0  0  F.  i’arsonst  . .  1,820  0  0 

J  T.  Whclt- 
ham,  jun.  . .  2,067  0  0  | 

%  Withdrawn. 


TOTTENHAM.  —  For  making-up  Chalgrove-road 
(second  section).  Fawley  and  Lordsmead  roads,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott,  Engineer, 
Coombes  Croft  House,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  : — 


WATFORD. — For  pipes  for  water  mains,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  David  Waterhouse, 
Council’s  Surveyor  :  — 

J.  Blakeborough  &  Sons,  Brighouse. .  £785  6  7 


WELLINGBOROUGH. — For  erecting  a  corn  ex¬ 
change.  offices,  refreshment -rooms,  etc.,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  .T.  M.  Sharman,  architect, 
Market-square,  Wellingborough  : — 

Goodman  <&  Murkott,  Wellingborough  £5,100 


WELLINGBOROUGH.— For  providing  and  fixing 
cattle  pens  at  new  markets,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council  Mr.  .1.  M.  Sharman,  architect,  Market-square, 
Wellingborough  : — 

Cort,  Paul,  &  Cornick,  Leicester  .  £1,135 


WELLINGBOROUGH. — For  levelling,  draining,  and 
paving  site  for  cnltle  market,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  M.  Sharman,  architect,  Market-square, 
W’cllingborough  : — 

Goodman  &  Murkott,  Wellingborough  £1,500 


- 

Chalgrove- 
road  (2nd 
portion). 

Fawley- 

road. 

Lordsmead- 

road. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

T.  \\ .  Pedrette  . . 
E.  T.  Bloomfield, 

— 

445  10  0 

1035  11  10 

Tottenham  .... 
Grounds  &  New- 

237  17  4 

299  4  2 

*649  2  10 

ton  . 

241  16  0 

353  3  0 

759  3  2 

1 .  Adams  . 

246  19  1 

343  18  3 

717  19  8 

Tottenham  .... 

*233  8  0 

*292  19  0 

704  13  81 

Harvev  Bros . 

316  14  10 

457  0  3 

862  10  1 

J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


TROEDYRHIW. — For  renovation  and  enlargement 
of  the  English  Wesleyan  Church,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr. 
L.  G.  Tiley,  architect : — 

W.  Spratt,  Tony  Pandy  . £450 


B.  NOWELL  ff  Co., 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  slate  Works, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Wancick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


IRON  FIRE  ESCAPE  & 
SPIRAL  STAIRS. 


COALBROOKDALE  Co.,  Ltd., 

141,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  li, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  Cfl 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproof: 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials.  ;  j 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Donlting  Stone  Co.  .f 
rash  I 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Sloke-under- 
Somerset. 

London  Agent: — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


nder-Hami  i 
Villiama,  ,f 


Asphalte. — The  Seyusel  and  Metal  I  io 
Aspbalte  Company  (Mr.  H  Glenn),  Office; 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  matt 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  ware!  1 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  ccw-sheds  and  1  > 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  term 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.' 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especial!  r 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 


4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.i 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGEAPP  > 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele$e°”mL  jj 

-  - - '8,  PRINCES  STREET,  S 7!  S 

- - - -  ■jjk,  I 


•QUANTITY  SUEVEYOES’  DIAEY  &  TAB1 J 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  poBti ) 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  sir 
kind  of  Wood. 


Chas.  E.  Orfeur,  lt 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORK 

ON  Application.  COLCHESTI 

Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  “  Orfeur,  Colchesijl 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Coursesli 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  A  other  Flol 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by  > 


THE 


French  totalteli 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  Londodu 
For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  informa|: 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  ,1* 

5,  LAURENCE  P0UNTNEY  HI 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


a 


Drop  Dry  Glazino 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  in  the  Kingdom 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 

Telegraphic  Address :  fib,  K?  ©_  I  T  P\ 

“COUBTEOUS,  LONDON.”  ET^  ■  B  0&  J  LIU. 

Chief  Offices:  352.364,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W 


Telephones : 

Nos.  783  and  457  King’s  C!li 


WprRs :  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW,  FALKIRK. 
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A  rchilects'  Drawings. 


CASE,  fully  reported 
in  our  last  issue,  in 
which  an  architect 
was  compelled  by 
the  Court  to  hand 
over  his  drawings 
and  specification 
to  his  client,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  latest 
hstance  of  the  application  of  the  ill- 
itarred  precedent  of  “  Ebdv  v.  M’Gowan,” 
vhich  for  the  present  is  held  by  judges 
0  decide  the  law  as  to  the  ownership 
)f  an  architect’s  drawings,  and  to 
lompel  him,  contrary  to  reason,  equity, 
tnd  oommonsense,  to  hand  them  over 
so  his  client  if  the  client  demands  them. 
In  the  case  referred  to  the  learned  judge 
refused  even  to  listen  to  the  evidence  of 
architects  who  were  there  as  witnesses 
30  support  the  defendant’s  claim.  And 
)f  course,  according  to  our  wonderful 
system  of  English  law,  whereby  a  case  is 
lecided  not  on  the  consideration  of  its 
)wn  merits  but  on  the  consideration 
;)f  what  was  the  ruling  of  some  other 
judge  in  some  previous  case — insomuch 
that,  as  an  eminent  judge  declared  on 
a  celebrated  occasion,  “  he  did  not  sit 
lo  administer  justice  but  to  administer 
the  law  a  judge  will  naturally  hold 
that  he  has  no  other  course  than  to  give 
a  judgment  according  to  the  existing 
precedent.  If,  however,  the  judge  in  this 
;ase  had  had  the  whole  argument  before 
aim — if  he  had  been  willing  to  hear  what 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  had  to  say — 
he  might  have  realised,  what  lawyers  in 


general  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  that 
“  Ebdy  v.  M’Gowan  ”  only  covers  one  half 
of  the  field  ;  that  it  was  not  on  all-fours 
with  the  case  he  was  trying,  and  therefore 
was  not  rightly  applicable  as  a  precedent. 
“Ebdy  v.  M’Gowan”  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  building  was  not 
carried  out ;  only  the  drawings  were 
made.  Professional  custom  in  such  a 
case  has  undoubtedly  sanctioned  the 
handing  over  the  drawings  to  the  client, 
on  the  ground  apparently  that  otherwise 
the  client  gets  nothing  for  his  money. 
Admitting  that  for  the  moment  (we  will 
return  to  the  point  just  now),  it  is 
equally  certain  that  professional  custom 
is  that  in  the  ordinary  case,  where  a 
building  has  been  carried  out  from  an 
architect’s  drawings,  the  drawings  are 
retained  by  the  architect.  It  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  they  are  even  asked 
for  by  the  client ;  the  case  heard  last 
week  is  quite  exceptional.  If  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  had  been  heard, 
this  professional  custom  would  have  been 
established  ;  and  the  law,  to  do  it  justice, 
has  generally  attached  some  weight  to 
evidence  of  professional  custom.  But 
the  j  udge  refused  to  hear  any 
evidence,  and  thereby  lost  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supplying  a  new  precedent 
from  his  own  ruling,  in  a  case  which,  as 
we  have  pointed  out, .  is  different  in  its 
circumstances  from  that  of  Ebdy  v. 
M’Gowan.  “  This  was  looked  for  at 
his  hand,  and  this  was  baulked.” 

The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  judges  and  lawyers  generally 
apparently  cannot  be  got  to  understand 
what  an  architect  is  and  what  he  is  really 


paid  for.  He  is  not  paid  for  making 
drawings  ;  drawings  are  not  architecture  ; 
he  is  paid  for  devising  and  carrying  out 
a  building,  and,  in  cases  where  the  build¬ 
ing  is  not  merely  utilitarian,  for  producing 
artistic  expression  in  architectural  form. 
He  cannot,  like  a  sculptor,  produce  his 
work  with  his  own  hands  ;  a  building  has 
to  be  carried  out  by  many  hands  ;  and 
his  drawings  are  the  means  of  conveying 
his  idea  to  the  minds  of  those  who  arc 
to  carry  it  out.  In  principle,  the  client 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them  ; 
they  are  simply  the  architect’s  tools. 
There  are  even  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Pugin  used  in  some  instances  to  carry 
out  a  church  without  any  formal  draw¬ 
ings  ;  he  always  employed  the  same 
builder,  who  understood  his  slight 
sketches.  There  are  architects  who 
hardly  make  any  details  in  the  office  ; 
who  sketch  them  on  a  board  or  on  a  wall 
at  the  building.  There  are  other  archi¬ 
tects,  very  clever  men  too,  who  affirm 
that  the  production  of  designs  by  draw¬ 
ings  has  taken  the  life  out  of  architecture. 
We  do  not  agree  with  them,  or  at  least 
we  say  that  their  position  is  an  impossible 
one  for  the  present  day,  because  the 
intricate  requirements  of  large  modern 
buildings  cannot  be  adequately  provided 
without  considering  them  on  a  carefully 
drawn-out  plan  first.  But  the  fact  that 
there  are  able  architects  who  hold  this 
view  should  go  to  show,  at  least,  that 
drawings  are  not  really  what  an  architect 
is  engaged  for.  The  lawyers  have  got 
hold  of  the  subject  entirely  the  wrong 
end  first,  but  apparently  nothing  will 
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persuade  them  of  it.  In  conversation 
with  a  solicitor  in  regard  to  this  very 
case,  we  said,  as  an  illustration,  that 
you  might  just  as  well  demand  of  a 
sculptor  who  had  been  commissioned 
to  produce  a  statue,  that  he  should  hand 
over  also  whatever  models  or  clay 
sketches  he  had  made  in  the  process  of 
working  out  his  conception.  But  the 
illustration  was  thrown  away;  our  legal 
friend  replied  that  if  such  a  question 
came  into  court,  he  would  probably 
have  to  give  them  up.  Of  course,  after 
that,  argument  is  useless.  People  who 
can  say  such  a  thing  do  not  understand 
what  art  is,  nor  what  is  the  position  of 
an  artist.  But  if  such'  a  judgment  as 
that  would  not  impossibly  be  given  in 
an  English  court  of  law,  we  are  well 
assured  of  one  thing — it  would  never 
be  given  in  a  French  court.  In  France 
the  position  and  rights  of  the  artist 
would  be  understood  ;  in  England  they 
are  not. 

Apart  from  the  illogical  view  of  an 
architect’s  function  which  is  taken  bv  the 
law,  the  injury  to  him  in  demanding 
the  handing  over  of  his  drawings  is  or 
may  be  a  very  grave  and  serious  one. 
He  has  no  guarantee  that  his  ideas, 
which  are  represented  by  his  drawings, 
will  not  be  handed  over  in  turn  to  another 
and  perhaps  quite  inferior  architect  to 
make  use  of,  or  be  made  use  of  by  the 
client  himself  to  act  as  his  own  architect 
in  carrying  out  other  buildings.  It  leaves 
him,  as  the  defendant’s  counsel  truly 
said,  ‘‘in  a  perfectly  hopeless  position  ; 
and  if  he  is  attacked  at  any  time  he  is 
unable  to  protect  himself.”  The  same 
with  the  specification.  The  specification 
for  a  large  building  is  a  document  sum¬ 
ming  up  a  great  deal  of  special  experience 
and  special  knowledge.  The  client  pays 
for  the  application  of  that  experience 
and  knowledge  in  carrying  out  the 
particular  building  which  lie  wishes  to 
have  erected,  but  for  nothing  more ; 
he  does  not  pay  for  having  that  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  put  into  his  own 
hands  in  perpetuity,  to  make  what  use 
he  likes  of  it. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
difficulty  and  misunderstanding  has  been 
increased,  to  lawyers,  by  the  custom 
which  has  been  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
profession  in  general,  of  giving  up  the 
drawings  when  the  building  is  not 
carried  out.  As  we  said,  that  has  no 
doubt  been  acquiesced  in  from  a  feeling 
that  if  plans  and  specification  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  half  the  architect’s 
usual  charge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  whole  building,  the  client  must  have 
something  for  his  money  when  the  build¬ 
ing  is  not  carried  out.  In  our  opinion, 
the  architectural  profession  has  made  a 
great  mistake  in  admitting  that  custom. 
The  client,  as  we  said,  comes  to  the 
architect  to  carry  out  a  building,  not 
(essentially)  to  make  drawings  of  it. 
If,  having  given  an  architect  a  com¬ 
mission  to  carry  out  a  building,  he  changes 
his  mind,  it  is  his  own  fault  for  not 
knowing  his  own  mind.  The  reasonable 
and  logical  position  for  the  architect  to 
take  up  would  be  to  say — “  I  have 
expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  in  preparing  the  drawings  for 
this  building,  which  you  have  now 
abandoned  ;  you  must  pay  a  reasonable 
charge  for  having  wasted  my  time  and. 


thought  to  no  purpose.”  The  charge  in  that 
case  need  not  necessarily  be  the  orthodox 
2|  per  cent,  which  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  drawings  and  specification  ;  it  would 
be  a  charge  based  on  circumstances, 
on  the  estimated  value  of  the  time 
and  thought  wasted  ;  and  even  if  the 
architect  got  rather  less  than  what  is 
usually  charged  for  a  building  that  is 
abandoned,  his  position  would  be  a  far 
better  as  well  as  a  more  logical  one. 
He  would  at  all  events  not  be  giving 
away  the  work  of  his  brain  at  half-price 
for  the  client  to  make  what  use  he  pleased 
of  it,  which  is  the  situation  at  present. 
And  on  the  same  grounds,  if  a  man 
came  to  an  architect  and  said  “  I  want 
plans  and  designs  of  a  building  of  such 
a  nature  ”  (describing  its  character  and 
purpose)  “  but  I  do  not  mean  to  build 
anything  at  present,  only  I  want  to  have 
the  plans  ”  ;  the  reply  we  would  give 
in  such  a  case,  and  which  we  would 
recommend  every  architect  to  give, 
would  be. — “  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
carry  out  such  a  building  for  you  when¬ 
ever  you  have  made  up  your  mind  ; 
but  I  decline  to  hand  over  to  you  plans  of 
mine  to  carry  out  as  you  please  ;  my 
business  is  to  produce  buildings,  not  to 
make  drawings  for  other  people  to  make 
use  of.”  If  a  few  architects  would  have 
the  spirit  and  independence  to  assume 
that  position,  it  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  get  rid  of  the  mistaken 
ideas  of  the  lawyers  and  of  some  clients, 
that  the  client  pays  for  drawings  and  has 
a  right  to  claim  them. 

But  however  mistaken  the  practice  of 
the  profession  may  have  been  in  the  case 
in  which  buildings  arc  designed  but  not 
carried  out,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  in  that  large  majority  of  cases 
in  which  they  are  carried  out,  professional 
custom  has  always  ruled  that  the  draw¬ 
ings  are  the  architect’s — that  they  are 
his  tools  of  trade,  and  that  the  client 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them  whatever  ; 
that  this  is  the  verdict  equally  of  justice 
and  commonsense  ;  and  that  the  law, 
based  on  a  precedent  which  is  at  best 
only  a  one-sided  one,  is  most  unjust  and 
injurious,  and  indeed  almost  insulting 
to  the  architect.  He  is  told,  indeed, 
that  he  may  make  it  a  provision  in  his 
contract  with  the  client  that  the  draw¬ 
ings  are  to  remain  his  property.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  to  assume  the  necessity 
of  making  such  a  provision  is  to  give  up 
the  whole  principle  we  are  contending 
for ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
make  such  a  proviso  in  words  is 
simply  paving  the  way  for  discord. 
Do  we  not  know  perfectly  well  that 
in  everv  case  where  an  architect  has  a 
contentious  and  exacting  client  (and  how 
many  such  clients  there  are  architects 
know  to  their  cost),  the  mere  introduction 
of  such  a  clause  would  be  an  immediate 
suggestion  to  the  client  to  oppose  it  and 
to  make  it  a  bone  of  contention  ?  And 
why  should  the  onus  be  put  upon  the 
the  architect  of  making  a  special  contract 
to  secure  what  ought  to  be  his  by  right 
and  reason  ? 

We  are  not  making  these  remarks  with 
any  special  reference  to  the  case  which 
has  just  been  decided  ;  we  know  nothing 
of  either  party  to  it,  and  have  no  personal 
concern  whatever  in  regard  to  it.  It 
is  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been 
decided  that  we  complain  of ;  the  mis¬ 


leading  and  unfair  precedent  that  ; 
been  established  by  law.  We  n 
have  “  Ebdy  v.  M‘Gowan  ”  er 
reversed  or  at  all  events  confined  iri 
operation  to  the  class  of  cases  wl 
it  really  covers.  And  in  our  opinion 
newly-constituted  “  Board  of  Pro 
sional  Defence  ”  of  the  Institutes 
Architects  ought  to  take  the  quesj 
up  seriously,  and,  if  judges  and  cou 
are  deaf  to  them,  approach  Parlian 
with  a  view  to  procure  an  altera' 
of  the  law,  which  as  it  stands  not  < 
involves  a  gross  injustice  to  architc 
but  proceeds  upon  a  totally  wr 
assumption  as  to  what  architect 
is  and  what  is  the  function  of  an  ar 
tect.  If  the  Board  of  Defence  caii 
deal  with  such  a  matter  as  that,  we  cat 
see  what  was  the  use  of  its  formafi 
And  we  may  add  that  anyone  who  wiv 
to  bring  the  subject  before  an  autn 
tative  tribunal  may  rely  on  any  assist^ 
which  could  be  given  him  by  the  evid-j 
of  the  editor  of  this  journal,  whose  opi  : 
on  the  rationale  of  such  a  subject  r 
we  venture  to  think,  be  supposed 
count  for  something — even  with  law? 


RURAL  BUILDING  BY-LAWS 


HE  agitation  about  the  adrni 
tration  of  the  Building  a 


laws,  which  may  be  saiu 


have  commenced  with  the  case  of 
Till,  at  Evnsford,  has  at  last  taken] 
practical  form  of  a  deputation  to 
President  of  the  Local  Govcrni 
Board,  very  influentially  attended. 

The  objections  urged  by  the  dew 
tion  were  that  the  by-laws  governing 
building  of  cottages  were  enforced 
those  having  insufficient  knowledge,] 
(which  is  more  serious)  a  personal  inti 
in  conflict  with  some  of  the  pen 
undertaking  the  building  of  cottage] 
well  as  an  inclination  to  magnify 
office  by  enforcing  by-laws  unsuite] 
the  locality  in  a  vexatious  manner, 
root  of  the.  evil  seems  to  be  that] 
section  276  of  the  Public  Health  1 
1875,  the  option  is  given  to  the  I 
District  Councils  in  their  discretioi 
apply  the  by-laws  suitable  to  the  u 
districts  to  the  rural  districts.  . 
reply  of  the  President  of  the  1 
Government  Board  was  highly  sy 
thetic,  but  how  far  was  it  practl 
The  department  has  framed  model] 
laws  for  both  urban  and  rural  dista 
and  with  those  by-laws,  if  applied  ii 
districts  for  which  they  were  inter 
we  understand  no  cause  of  complai] 
arise.  The  President  stated,  more] 
that  the  Local  Government  I 
exerted  its  powers  in  correspondem 
urge  the  local  authorities  to  satisfy  t 
selves  that  the  by-laws  were  suitah 
the  districts  in  which  they  were  1 
applied,  but  that  they  could  g<J 
further,  and  that  the  Department 
not  responsible  for  the  constitution  c 
local  authorities.  This  reasoning] 
hardly  satisfy  those  who  have  i 
matter  at  heart.  It  is  common  In 
ledge  that  those  who  constitute  the 
authorities  are  not  persons  who  oug] 
wield  the  unlimited  powers  of  : 
ference  and  obstruction  conferred  1 
them  by  the  law  as  it  at  present  st] 
even  apart  from  the  question  that  in  l 
districts  the  councils  are  consti) 
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of  persons  having  a  direct  interest  in 
building  schemes  themselves,  either  as 
builders  or  as  persons  whose  favourite 
investment  is  cottage  property.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is,  how  comes 
it  that  those  responsible  for  the  legis¬ 
lation  in  reference  to  local  government 
have  given  bodies  so  constituted  an  un¬ 
limited  discretion  to  apply  by-laws  to  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  some  of  them  are  not 
appropriate?  That  is  the  point  upon 
which  the  deputation  were  entitled  to  a 
more  definite  reply,  and  to  an  assurance 
that  the  Government  would  support  an 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  law. 

The  gesthetic  side  of  the  question  to 
most  landlords  and  to  all  lovers  of  our 
countrysides,  is  more  important  than  the 
financial  aspect.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
regard  the  cottages  erected  by  the 
district  councils  themselves  to  have  some 
idea  what  the  application  of  urban  by¬ 
laws  is  doing  for  the  country.  In  some 
absolutely  pastoral  districts  are  now  to 
be  seen  rows  of  cottages  suitable  only  to 
congested  manufacturing  districts.  The 
cottagers  are  consequently  herded  to¬ 
gether  with  no  paving  and  with  little 
contiguous  back  yards,  and  this  leads, 
moreover,  to  serious  danger  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  in  time  of  epidemics.  Where  segre¬ 
gation  is  impossible,  and  where  hospital 
accommodation  is  limited,  as  it  always  is  in 
rural  districts,  these  blocks  of  so-called 
sanitary  dwellings  become  a  hotbed  for 
infection.  We  think  that  a  case  has  been 
made  out  for  legislation  on  this  question. 
The  Local  Government  Board  may  be 
unable  to  control  the  action  of  the  urban 
district  councils,  but  it  certainly  should 
have  authority  to  prevent  them  wielding 
inappropriate  powers  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  rural  community. 

As  Mr.  Long  observed  in  his  reply,  Sir 
W.  Grantham  seemed  to  complain  not  so 
much  of  the  By-laws  themselves  as  of  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  left  to  be 
enforced.  This  is  a  complaint  which 
applies  to  other  than  what  are  properly 
“  Rural  ”  districts.  Any  one  who  has 
.studied,  as  we  have,  the  various  Reports 
made  by  medical  inspectors  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  regard  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Urban  Districts,  will 
have  come  again  and  again  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  inefficiency  of  local 
jsanitary  and  building  inspectors,  coupled 
with  (and  to  a  great  extent  explained  by) 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  salaries 
offered  or  paid.  If  building  in  rural 
districts  is  to  be  subject  to  official  super¬ 
vision,  certainly  it  is  a  matter  for  serious 
complaint  if  the  officials  themselves  are 
ignorant  and  inefficient.  But  we  do  not 
feel  at  all  sure  that  the  ignorance  and 
inefficiency  are  all  on  one  side.  Sir 
William  Grantham  complains  bitterly  of 
the  obstacles  put  in  his  way  of  building 
cottages  as  he  pleased,  and  with  such 
construction  as  he  thought  sufficient. 
But  some  of  Sir  W.  Grantham’s 
cottage  plans  have  been  published  in 
magazines  that  have  taken  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  popular  one  ;  and  we  should 
say  that  they  showed  that  the  gentleman 
who  devised  them  was  very  much  in 
want  of  trained  official  supervision. 
They  appeared  to  us  to  be  ridiculous 
both  as  drawings  and  as  plans,  and  we 
could  feel  no  surprise  that  an  official 
should  say  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  them.  He  may  have  been  a  very 
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incompetent  official ;  be  that  as  it  mayj 
a  competent  one  would  surely  have  equally 
disapproved  of  them.  That  landlords 
should  be  able  to  build  cottages  in  a 
cheap  manner  is  desirable,  rather  than  that 
they  should  find  it  impossible  economic¬ 
ally  to  build  them  at  all ;  but  cottages 
of  cheap  materials  require  good  planning 
as  well  as  any  others  ;  and  good  planning 
is  not  a  thing  that  “  comes  by  nature,”  as 
Dogberry  said  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  Model  By-laws  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  include  a  great  many 
provisions  which  in  their  nature  cannot 
apply  to  cottage-building  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  but  those  which  can  so  apply  are 
not  really  so  drastic  or  absurd  as  is 
represented.  The  practical  prohibition 
of  thatching  is  unnecessary  for  isolated 
cottages,  and  thatch  is  both  a  warm  and 
a  picturesque  roof  covering,  and  quite  a 
suitable  one  for  such  buildings.  In 
regard  to  the  walls,  the  provision  for  the 
employment  of  “  brick,  stone,  or  other 
hard  and  incombustible  materials,”  does 
not  exclude,  for  example,  cement  slab 
cottages.  And  when  the  By-laws  allow 
timber-framing  only  with  the  proviso 
that  there  shall  be  4|-in.  brickwork  at 
the  back  of  it,  is  that  so  unreasonable  ? 
Any  one  who  has  ever  stayed,  in  winter, 
in  a  country  cottage  with  the  walls 
formed  of  timber-framing  with  lath  and 
plaster  between,  will  probably  be  able  to 
testify  that  it  makes  a  remarkably  cold 
abode.  The  provision,  again,  of  a  layer 
of  concrete  over  the  site,  and  of  damp¬ 
preventing  courses,  is  only  a  provision  for 
things  without  which  a  cottage  cannot  be 
really  healthy  to  live  in. 

The  valid  objection  is  to  the  imposition 
of  hard-and-fast  rules  which  may  exclude 
constructions  that  are  really  quite 
adequate  but  do  not  come  within  the 
wording  of  the  By-laws.  Proposals  for 
cottage  construction  should  be  judged  on 
their  merits,  not  on  the  wording  of  By¬ 
laws  framed  within  too  narrow  limits. 
And  if  official  authority  is  to  be  exercised, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
appointment  of  officials  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  act.  But  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  think  that  improvement 
would  necessarily  result  from  freeing 
well-meaning  landlords  from  all  official 
control,  and  allowing  each  one  to  build  as 
he  pleases.  Well-meaning  people  some¬ 
times  make  serious  mistakes.  And  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a  real 
kindness  to  rural  tenantry  to  leave  land¬ 
lords  to  build  cottages  as  they  please,  on 
the  plea  that  (for  economical  reasons) 
they  must  have  this  or  nothing.  There 
are  two  sides  to  the  question  ;  and  just 
at  present  it  seems  to  be  entirely  the 
landlords’  side  which  is  evoking  public 
sympathy.  Leave  us  to  build  as  we  like, 
they  say,  and  we  will  provide  our  tenants 
with  homes.  But  will  they  be  healthy 
homes  ?  And  are  the  landlords  always 
safe,  or  indeed  entirely  disinterested 
judges  on  that  point  ? 

- - 

The  Surveyors’  Institution.— Th©  Council 
gold  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
Smith  Hill,  B.A.,  B.Sc.Lond.  (Associate),  for 
the  best  paper  read  by  a  member  of  the 
Institution  during  the  session  1903-4. 

Restoration  of  the  Parish  Church,  Ports¬ 
mouth. — The  restoration  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Portsmouth,  has  now 
been  completed,  and  the  building  was  re¬ 
opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  th©  supervision  of  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackeon,  R.A. 
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DRAINS  AND  SEWERS. 

S&jQ  WO  most  important  decisions 
llsitf  have  been  given  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  on  the  ever-green  question 
of  drain  or  sewer.  By  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  section  4,  “  Drain  ”  is  defined 
as  “  any  drain  of  and  used  for  the  drain¬ 
age  of  one  building  only  or  premises 
within  the  same  curtilage,  and  made 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  communi¬ 
cating  therefrom  with  a  cesspool  .  .  : 
or  with  a  sewer  into  which  the  drainage 
of  two  or  more  buildings  or  premises 
occupied  by  different  persons  is  con¬ 
veyed.”  “  Sewer  ”  includes  f‘  sewers  and 
drains  of  every  description  except  drains 
to  which  the  word  ‘  drain  ’  interpreted 
as  aforesaid  applies.  .  . 

We  have  already  in  these  columns 
drawn  attention  to  the  uncertainty 
which  has  been  created  in  the  law  by  this 
schoolboy  method  of  defining  a  word 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  word,  and 
some  of  the  cases  under  this  section 
were  set  out  by  us  in  an  article  in  our 
issue  of  June  27,  1903,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  liability  could  be  shifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  private  indi¬ 
vidual  and  placed  on  the  urban  authority, 
even  by  an  illicit  connexion  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  owner  with  the  drains  of  another 
house. 

The  present  decisions  deal,  however, 
with  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  of  1890,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  litigation.  Section 
19  of  this  Act  has  varied  the  above 
definition  as  follows  : — “  Where  two  or 
more  houses  belonging  to  different  owners 
are  connected  with  a  public  sewer  by  a 
single  private  drain,  an  application  may 
be  made  under  section  41  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  local  authority 
may  recover  any  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  executing  any  works  under 
the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  that 
section  from  the  owners  of  the  houses.” 
These  powers  are  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  arising  from  drains.  Sub¬ 
section  3  provides  that  “  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section  the  expression  ‘  drain  ’ 
includes  a  drain  used  for  the  drainage  of 
more  than  one  building.”  The  two 
cases  now  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
— Thompson  v.  Mayor  of  Eccles  and 
Hardicke  v.  Friern  Barnet  Urban  District 
Council — arose  on  practically  similar 
facts.  A  certain  number  of  houses  or 
blocks  of  houses,  some  of  them  in 
different  ownership,  were  drained  into  a 
drain  which  was  laid  in  private  groundg 
and  ran  along  the  houses,  and  which 
carried  their  drainage  into  a  main  seweri 
In  the  first  case  the  owner  of  seven 
houses  was  being  sued  by  the  corporation 
in  respect  of  work  carried  out  by  them  in 
abating  a  nuisance  from  the  drainage 
of  one  of  his  houses.  In  the  second  case 
the  corporation  were  being  sued  by  the 
owner  of  four  houses  to  recover  the 
expenses  of  work  done  at  the  request  of 
the  corporation.  A  great  number  of 
contradictory  cases  were  cited  to  the 
court,  and  now  we  have  at  last  a  clear 
pronouncement  of  the  law  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  comes  to  this,  that 
where  there  is  a  drain  laid  in  private 
property  receiving  the  drainage  of  two 
or  more  houses  belonging  to  different 
owners,  not  being  a  drain  which  any 
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member  of  the  public  bas  the  right  to 
use  by  connecting  it  with  the  drain  from 
his  own  house,  that  is  a  single  private 
drain  within  the  section.  This  decision 
approves  two  decisions  that  have 
recently  been  decided  by  Divisional 
Courts — Self  v.  Hove  Commissioners 
(1895),  and  Bradford  v.  Mayor  of  East¬ 
bourne  (1896),  but  of  course  leaves  the 
anomaly  created  by  the  Legislature 
that  when  the  houses  are  in  the  same 
ownership,  but  are  separate  buildings, 
then  a  similar  drain  is  repairable  by  the 
urban  authority — as  in  the  case  of 
Travis  v.  Uttley  (1894). 

In  the  second  case  a  further  point  was 
raised  that  all  the  owners  of  the  private 
drain  should  be  served  with  notice  and 
the  expenses  apportioned,  but  the  court 
disposed  of  this  contention,  since  in  fact 
the  nuisance  had  been  localised  by  the 
urban  authority  as  being  upon  the 
plaintiffs  premises. 

- »4i - 

NOTES. 

London  The  BUI  drafted  by  the 

Squares  and  London  County  Council  for 

Enclosures.  J  e  , 

the  prohibition  of  building 
on  the  gardens  of  squares  and  other 
specified  lands  in  the  administrative 
county  of  London  relates  to  what  we 
find  are  as  many  as  411  enclosures  and 
spaces,  which  are  bounded  by  roadways 
and  occupied  premises.  The  compre¬ 
hensive  scope  of  the  measure  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  ranges 
from  such  open  areas  as  that  in  front  of 
the  houses  of  Audley-square  at  the  end  of 
South  Audley-street,  Mayfair,  to  the 
gardens  of  all  squares,  crescents,  terraces, 
and  so  on,  and  all  such  secluded  enclosures 
as  the  gardens  of  our  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  Carlton-gardens 
at  the  rear  of  Pall  Mall.  The  freehold 
of  many  of  the  railed-in  enclosures 
appertains  to  the  Bedford,  Westminster, 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (formerly 
Portland),  Portman,  and  other  opulent 
estates.  By  way  of  inducing  private 
owners  to  agree  to  the  prohibition  of 
building  in  the  future,  the  Council 
offer  to  secure  legislative  exemption  of 
the  ground  from  any  scheme  of  taxation 
in  respect  of  land  and  site  values,  and, 
in  addition,  to  take  over  lands  into  their 
own  control  and  maintenance  as  “  open 
spaces,”  or  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed 
upon  between  them.  The  Bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  means  for  continuing  an  owner  in 
his  existing  rights  in  the  event  of  an 
equivalent  area  being  set  apart  and 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the 
intended  Act.  In  a  few  instances  the 
lands  are  automatically  protected  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  build  upon  them  and  at 
the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  existing  statutory  regulations ;  in 
some  others  the  tenants  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  houses  possess  under  covenant  certain 
rights  as  to  user  and  enjoyment  which 
enable  them  collectively  to  withstand 
encroachment  upon  the  part  of  their 
landlords. 

.  A  statement  was  made 

^Rates.7  some  weeks  back  to  the 

effect  that  an  advance  of 
Id.  per  ton  had  been  made  by  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  on  the  rates  for  convey¬ 
ance  of  all  coal  brought  into  London  by 


rail.  This  provoked  a  perfect  storm  of 
indignant  protest — out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  impost.  Con¬ 
sumers  would  suffer,  the  coasting  trade 
would  benefit  (for  coal  would  come 
by  sea  instead  of  by  rail),  and  other  far- 
reaching  results  were  predicted.  The 
mere  mention  of  advances  in  railway 
rates  affects  some  people  in  the  same 
way  as  a  red  rag  does  a  bull.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  word  “  foreign  ”  when 
railway  charges  are  under  consideration. 
At  a  great  meeting  once  held  in  the  City 
to  denounce  the  enormities  of  the  railway 
companies,  a  printed  form  was  produced 
headed  “  past  foreign  overcharges,”  which 
was  held  to  prove  that  surreptitious 
allowances  were  being  made  in  respect  of 
foreign  traffic.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  objectionable  document  merely 
related  to  disputed  charges  on  traffic 
from  other  English  lines  ;  for  each  railway 
company  alludes  to  traffic  from  other 
lines  as  “  foreign  ”  (their  own  being 
“  local  ”).  We  now  notice,  from  an 
announcement  in  an  official  railway 
journal,  that  the  Id,  per  ton  advance  on 
coal  is  confined  to  five  collieries  only, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  from 
these  pits  to  London  is  very  small.  So 
much  for  this  particular  railway  rates 
scare. 


Ventilation  of  In  spite  of  various  ingenious 
Railway  devices  which  have  been 
arnages.  introduced,  the  ventilation 
of  ordinary  railway  carriages  is  best 
attained  by  the  open  window  policy. 
This  is  extremely  efficacious  and  gener¬ 
ally  quite  comfortable  for  the  happy 
person  who  sits  next  to  the  window 
with  his  back  to  the  engine.  But  the 
occupant  of  the  corresponding  seat  at 
the  other  end  of  the  carriage  often  gets 
a  draught,  reflected  from  the  opposite 
wall,  down  the  back  of  his  neck,  and 
passengers  facing  the  open  window 
receive  a  strong  blast  in  their  faces.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  results  in 
the  smallest  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number.  On  some  Continental  railways 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal 
with  the  problem  by  providing  a  loose 
board  which  can  be  fitted  into  the 
window  sash,  so  as  to  project  at  right 
angles  from  the  outside  of  the  carriage, 
and  thus  shield  the  window  opening  in 
some  measure  from  the  draught  created 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  train.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  all  railway  carriages  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type  in  this  country.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  practical  objections  to 
the  employment  of  such  a  device.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  wind  deflector  a  permanent 
fitting,  and  to  fix  one  on  each  side  of  the 
window  for  use  in  either  direction  of 
the  train.  Then  the  deflectors  would 
have  to  be  hinged  and  provided  with 
catches  to  hold  them  in  the  required 
position,  and  they  would  have  to  be 
provided  with  other  catches  to  hold  them 
flat  against  the  outside  of  the  carriage 
when  not  in  use.  Further,  unless  the 
width  provided  were  at  least  from  6  in. 
to  a  foot,  the  maximum  benefit  would 
not  be  derived,  and  a  width  of  even  6  in. 
would  mean  that  the  deflector,  when 
folded  back,  must  cover  a  portion  of  the 
side  window,  blocking  out  light  and 


preventing  its  occupant  from  enjoying  a 
unimpeded  view  of  the  external  scener 
Altogether  we  are  not  certain  that  tl 
contrivance  would  be  generally  appri 
ciated  by  the  public,  especially  in  view  < 
the  increasing  adoption  of  corridor  carr 
ages  on  long  distance  train  services. 


Hydrodynamics  I'he  paper  on  Hydr< 
and  dynamical  and  Electro-mat 
netic  experiments,  by  rrc 
fessors  Hele-Shaw  and  Hay,  which  wa 
read  this  week  to  the  Institution  c 
Electrical  Engineers,  is  not  only  of  grea 
scientific  interest,  but  is  also  of  cor 
siderable  value  to  the  designers  c 
dynamos.  The  late  Sir  G.  G.  Stoke 
pointed  out  in  1898  that  the  lines  of  flo’ 
in  an  ideally  perfect  fluid  which  had  n 
viscosity  were  identical  with  those  of 
very  viscous  fluid,  provided  that  bot 
fluids  moved  between  parallel  plates  at 
short  distance  apart.  Professors  Hele 
Shaw  and  Hay  were  able  to  map  thes 
lines  by  forcing  clear  glycerine,  int 
which  had  been  injected  thin  .streams  ( 
glycerine  coloured  with  an  aniline  dy 
between  parallel  glass  plates  very  net 
together,  in  which  obstacles  of  varioi 
shapes  could  be  placed.  When  tt 
motion  had  become  steady  they  phot< 
graphed  the  slides,  the  coloured  streamlet 
of  glycerine  representing  the  direction  t 
the  flow  of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid 
In  a  paper  which  they  published  in  til 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  thrt 
years  ago  they  showed  that  their  exper 
mental  results  were  in  exact  accordanc 
with  the  predictions  of  the  theory 
Now  Kelvin  and  Clerk  Maxwell  showe 
many  years  ago  that  the  mathematic; 
solution  for  the  lines  of  flow  in  a  liquid  wa 
the  same  as  the  solution  of  the  analogot 
problem  for  the  “  lines  of  force  ”  i 
magnetism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  als^ 
the  solution  applies  equally  well  1 
Faraday’s  “  tubes  of  force  ”  in  connexioi 
with  electrified  pith  balls  and  to  th 
“  fines  of  flow  ”  of  electric  current  i: 
metal  sheets.  As  the  authors  hav 
obtained  the  hydrodynamical  solution 
they  have  therefore  solved  also  tlf 
electrical  and  magnetic  problems.  Thei 
are  thus  able  in  their  paper  to  sho 
electricians  how  the  magnetic  fines  < 
force  in  dynamos  cross  the  air-ga 
between  the  field  magnet  poles  and  till 
armature,  and  to  give  them  usefw 
formulae  and  tables.  Some  of  the! 
results  have  been  anticipated  by  MB 
F.  W.  Carter,  who,  by  applying  th 
mathematical  method  of  conjugal 
functions,  developed  mainly  by  Germaj 
mathematicians,  obtained  complete  sob 
tions  of  the  magnetic  problems  in  tho; 
cases  where  the  field  poles  and  the  slo. 
in  the  armature  were  rectangular  : 
shape.  The  experimental  methc 
devised  by  the  authors  of  the  paper  is  ! 
triumph  of  ingenuity,  and,  if  necessarJ 
it  could  be  applied  to  the  study  < 
problems  which  have  not  yet  bee 
attacked  mathematically. 

In  the  course  of  some  renov 
Grawfshenley.  tion  works  that  are  beii 
carried  out  under  the  supe:| 
intendence  of  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Walk  I 
ab  the  parish  church  of  Shenley,  near  Si 
Albans,  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  Hawk! 
moor  has  been  repaired.  The  bric’t 
work,  which  rises  to  about  18  in.  aboy 
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ground,  is  set  in  order,  and  the  crack 
;ross  the  tombstone  has  been  cemented, 
he  grave  lies  beneath  a  yew  tree  at 
e  east  end  of  the  church.  Hawksmoor 
ed,  aged  seventy-five  years,  in  his 
mse  at  Millbank,  on  March  25,  1736, 
few  months  after  he  had  completed  the 
70  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey — 
l  which  it  was  intended  to  erect  spires 
•0  ft.  high.  He  had  been  appointed 
rveyor-general  to  the  fabric  after 
ren’s  death  in  1723,  and  N.  Blackerby, 

3  son-in-law,  records  that  he  made 
a  noble  design  for  repairing  the  west 
d  of  Westminster  Abbey.”  Hawks- 
oor  entered  Wren’s  service  as  a 
domestic  clerk,”  or  assistant,  when 
jhteen  years  old  ;  in  July,  1735,  he  was 
puty-surveyor,  and  during  the  last 
iv  months  of  his  life  is  variously 
scribed  as  “  surveyor-general  ”  and 
principal  surveyor  of  His  Majesty’s 
>rks.”  After  Gibbs’s  resignation  he 
is  appointed  in  January,  1716,  as  first 
rveyor  to  the  Commissioners,  in  con- 
oction  with  J.  James,  for  the  building 
the  new  churches  in  London  ;  ten  years 
;erwardfl  he  became  deputy-comptroller 
der  Vanbrugh,  who  died  in  1726. 
a  skilful  mathematician  and  geome- 
cian  he  emulated  the  attainments  of 
i  first  master.  He  was,  besides,  an 
somplished  draughtsman,  and  pos- 
sed  an  uncommon  knowledge  of 
ihitectural  history  and  literature. 

st.  Paul’s  The  trustees  of  St.  Paul’s 
tat  Portland-  Chapel,  Great  Portland- 
Itreet,  w.  street,  and  St.  Peter’s,  Vere- 
eet,  Oxford-street,  known  as  the 
rylebone  Chapels,  have  drafted  a  Bill 
provide  for  the  demolition  of  the  first- 
ned  chapel,  and  the  vesting  of  the 
i  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
;ether  with  a  transfer  of  all  present 
ids  and  securities  held  by  the  trustees, 

1  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  site 
1  materials,  to  the  Commissioners, 
e  chapel  was  built  upon  the  site  of  Mary- 
one  basin  which  supplied  that  part 
the  town  with  water,  in  1760-6,  at  a 
t  of  5,00(V.,  from  plans  and  designs 
?r  the  Classical  style,  by  S.  Leadbeater 
Leadbetter).  Originally  called  Port- 
d  Chapel,  the  building  was  conse- 
fced  as  St.  Paul’s  on  December  31, 

1-  The  organ,  1879,  is  by  Hill.  In 
number  of  December  1,'  1894,  we 
dished  an  illustration  of  the  pulpit, 
structed  in  1892  by  Messrs.  Shuffrey 
k>.,  of  Welbeck-street,  from  a  design 
Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse — the  work 
ag  of  fumigated  oak,  and  the  pulpit 
ing  in  five  of  its  six  sides  inlaid 
els  of  ebony,  box,  and  walnut  wood, 
orated  with  cartouches  bearing  the 
sacred  names. 


like  scenery  of  many  of  the  other  draw¬ 
ings.  On  former  occasions  we  have 
thought  Mr.  Rimington’s  style  in  land¬ 
scape-painting  somewhat  mannered  and 
conventional ;  there  is  less  of  this  defect 
now,  more  of  freedom  and  variety ; 
but  even  now  we  think  the  best  of  all 
the  works  in  this  collection  are  not  the 
more  extensive  and  more  highly  finished 
views,  but  the  few  sketches,  in  a 
much  broader  style,  of  bits  of  Alpine 
landscape — “  An  Alpine  Garden  ”  (19), 
“  An  Alpine  Stream  ”  (36),  “  An 

Alpine  Meadow  ”  (78),  and  one  or  two 
others.  These  few  drawings  form  a 
class  apart,  and  are  different  from  the 
others  and  seem  produced  under  a 
different  influence,  and  we  like  them 
best  of  all.  But  there  are  some  fine 
and  most  interesting  views  among  the 
others :  “  From  Perugia  ”  (64),  with 
its  plain  little  church  and  campanile 
backed  by  an  extended  landscape ; 

“  A  City  of  Towers — Vercelli  ”  (26) ; 
“  Assisi  ”  (40),  with  its  ramparts  in 
long  perspective  ;  “  On  the  way  to  Italy  ” 
(48)  a  view  from  the  Splugen ;  “  One 
of  the  Gates  of  Italy — Gondo  ”  (58) 
an  exceedingly  striking  piece  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  composition ; 

“  In  the  Engadine  ”  (96),  and  “  A  Town 
of  the  Adriatic  Lagoons  ”  (101).  This 
last  the  artist  describes  as  “  a  miniature 
Venice  unknown  to  the  travelling  world. 
It  lies  in  the  midst  of  lagoons  larger  than 
those  of  the  far  distant  mother  city, 
with  canals,  bridges,  palaces  and  cam- 
panili  unspoilt  by  the  hand  of  the 
restorer.  It  is  approached  by  a  narrow 
causeway  eight  miles  long,  and  is  a 
painter’s  paradise.”  Mr.  Rimington 
will  not  give  its  name,  lest  it  should 
get  popularised  and  spoiled ;  and  he  is 
quite  right.  The  drawing  is  charming ; 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting 
in  the  collection. 


“  coming  storm  ”  at  Venice  is  powerful. 
But  generally  speaking,  the  style  of  the 
sketches  is  too  slight  and  visionary  for 
scenes  in  which  architecture  forms  an 
important  element.  We  congratulate 
Messrs.  Dunthorne  on  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  they  have  made  in  their  gallery  by 
the  recent  alterations. 


air.  Fedden’s  A  COLLECTION  of  pencil  draw- 

Mr-.  A-.  Romilly 

Redden,  on  view  in  a  new 
small  room  which  has  been  added  to  the 
Fine  Art  Society’s  suite  of  galleries,  is  a 
very  good  illustration  of  the  interesting 
work  that  may  be  done  by  the  pencil, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  go 
beyond  the  proper  capabilities  of  this 
instrument  of  artistic  expression.  The 
drawings  are  all  small,  and  consist  of 
town  and  village  scenes  under  different 
aspects,  alternating  with  studies  of  heads; 
The  latter  are  all  well  executed  but  not 
mostly  very  interesting  in  character; 
the  scenes  form  the  best  part  of  the 
collection,  and  are  very  effective,  while 
they  represent  what  may  be  called  an 
excellent  pencil  style.  “  The  Harbour  ” 
(42)  we  may  mention  particularly  as  one 
of  the  best.  “  The  Haunted  Room  ” 
(41),  in  which  a  figure  of  a  woman,  with 
her  back  to  the  spectator,  looks  through 
an  open  door  into  the  darkness  of  a  pas¬ 
sage,  is  a  very  suggestive  little  picture* 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  Fred.  Walkers 


Under  the  general  title 
aiy.WS  “  Italy  and  her  Alpine 
Walls,”  Mr.  Wallace  Rim- 
'on  exhibits  at  the  Fine  Art  Society 
ollection  of  water-colours  the  special 
p  of  which  is  the  contrast  between 
;beauty  of  the  scenes  and  cities  of  the 
lian  plains  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
mtains  which  form  the  barrier 
ween  Italy  and  the  north.  This  is 
ier  a  new  way  of  regarding  the 
ject ;  and  some  of  the  rugged  wintry 
les  on  the  Simplon  certainly  present 
effective  contrast  with  the  garden- 


Drawings  by  At  ^Ir.  Dunthorne  s  Gallery 
^Lindnw^6  ^cre  i®  a  collection  of  water¬ 
colour  sketches  of  Venice 
(chiefly)  by  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner,  whom 
we  have  hitherto  been  familiar  with 
mostly  as  a  painter  of  effects  of  cloud 
and  reflection.  In  the  present  collection 
he  appears  as  a  painter  of  architectural 
subjects.  We  must  say  that  if  archi¬ 
tecture  is  treated  pictorially  we  prefer 
to  see  it  treated  with  somewhat  more 
solidity  and  indication  of  detail  than 
is  to  be  seen  in  these  sketches.  Seen 
at  a  requisite  distance,  one  may  admit 
that  the  general  effect  of  the  buildings 
is  conveyed,  and  moreover  that  they 
have  an  upright  and  structural  appearance, 
as  if  solidly  founded ;  but  they  are 
totally  destitute  of  form  in  detail  ;  mere 
spots  of  colour,  windows  represented 
by  formless  splashes,  etc.  That  may 
serve  to  give  the  general  effect  of  Venice 
in  an  artistic  sense,  but  architecture 
is  worth  more  careful  treatment  than 
that ;  and  while  the  general  colour  effect 
is  good,  one  becomes  rather  sceptical 
about  its  worth  when  we  see  that  the 
front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  of  which  the 
arcades  are  stone  and  the  upper  portion 
brick,  is  shown  as  all  of  one  tone  from 
base  to  cornice.  Some  of  the  scenes  in 
which  water  and  shipping  predominate 
are  very  good ;  “  On  the  Maas  ”  for 
instance  (one  of  the  few  non-Venetian 
subjects) ;  and  the  sketch  of  an  effect  of 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  GAS  EXHIBITION. 

1.  Light. 

On  Saturday  last  an  International  Gas  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
at  Earl’s  Court,  London,  and  it  is  to  remain 
open  until  the  17th  prox.  Although  the 
exhibition  is  described  as  international,  the 
foreign  exhibits  are  very  few.  This  is  not  so 
regrettable  in  connexion  with  the  gas  industry 
as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  some  other  indus¬ 
tries,  for  Great  Britain,  the  birth-place  of  the 
gas  industry,  has  up  to  the  present  date  retained 
its  leading  position  as  gas  maker  and  gas 
consumer,  and  has  little  to  learn  from  abroad. 

That  the  streets  of  some  Continental  cities 
are  better  lighted  than  many  English  towns, 
is  due  neither  to  the  use  of  a  better  quality  of 
gas  nor  to  the  use  of  superior  burners  or  mantles, 
but  to  greater  generosity  in  the  consumption 
of  gas  and  more  careful  attention  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  mantles  and  lanterns.  In  recent 
years  Berlin  has  acquired  repute  as  the  best 
lighted  city  in  Europe,  yet  Berlin  is  supplied 
with  a  lower  grade  gas  than  London.  Paris 
also  uses  a  poorer  gas  than  is  used  in  London. 
That  the  brilliant  lighting  of  Berlin  streets  is 
not  due  to  electricity  is  evidenced  by  the 
official  statistics  recently  published,  for  of  the 
total  of  23,903  lamps  in  the  city  streets,  23,215 
are  incandescent  gas  lamps. 

Great  Britain  possesses  a  magnificent  stock 
of  good  gas  coal;  and  for  this  reason  gas,  as 
compared  with  electricity,  is  cheaper  here 
t  han  in  most  other  countries.  That  the  fact  that 
lighting  can  be  efficiently  and  cheaply  per¬ 
formed  by  gas  is  now  becoming  generally 
recognised,  even  by  municipal  authorities, 
is  shown  by  the  decision  that  the  important 
new  London  thoroughfares,  Aldwych  and 
Kingsway,  shall  be  lighted  by  incandescent 
gas  lamps.  The  high- power  lamps  which 
have  been  selected  for  the  lighting  of  these 
and  other  streets  of  importance  may  be  seen 
at  the  exhibition,  and  if  these  lamps  could 
be  seen  side  by  side  with  the  best  lamps  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  last  important  gas  exhibition, 
which  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1882, 
the  contrast  would  be  most  striking  Since 
1882  the  Welsbach  system  of  lighting,  and 
gas  engines  of  high  power,  have  been  introduced, 
and  gas  has  come  into  general  use  for  cooking 
and  heating  purposes ;  and,  in  consequence, 
gas  is  now  valued  by  its  calorific  value  and 
flame  temperature,  instead  of  by  its  candle- 
power  when  consumed  in  an  Argand  burner. 
Pedagogues,  with  their  proverbial  conservatism. 


still  cling  tenaciously  to  the  Argand  burner 
for  testing  purposes,  but  it  has  long  since  been 
laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  thermo-couple  and 
the  calorimeter  by  business  men. 

High-Pressure  Oas  Lamps. — The  high- 
pressure  lamps  are  naturally  the  first 
objects  to  attract  attention  in  the  exhibition. 
These  lamps  depend  for  their  efficiency  upon 
the  increase  in  flame  temperature  obtained 
by  increasing  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  is 
supplied  to  the  burner.  The  compressed  gas 
passing  into  the  mixing  tube  of  the  burner 
draws  into  the  tube  through  the  air-holes  a 
larger  proportion  of  air  than  would  be  drawn 
in  by  gaB  under  normal  pressure.  Combustion 
at  the  burner  head,  therefore,  takes  place  more 
rapidly ;  and  a  shorter  and  hotter  flame  is 
produced  than  would  result  from  the  same 
volume  of  gas  mixed  with  less  air.  Normal 
pressures  in  gas  mains  vary  from  1|  to  4  in.  of 
water,  and  by  the  use  of  compressors  the 
pressure  under  which  the  gas  enters  the  burner 
is  increased  from  16  in.  (Sugg  &  Company’s 
lamp)  to  57  in.  (British  Compressed  Gas 
Company’s  lamp),  according  to  the  views 
of  the  different  manufacturers  as  to  the  most 
suitable  pressure  to  be  used  for  high-pressure 
lighting.  The  high-pressure  flame  is,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  blow-pipe  flame,  and  equally  good 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  compressing  the 
air  supplied  to  the  burner  instead  of  compressing 
the  gas. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  forms  of  compressors 
and  high-pressure  lamps,  but  mention,  as 
specially  worthy  of  inspection,  the  “  Millen¬ 
nium  ”  lamp  of  the  British  Compressed  Gas 
Company,  which  has  recently  been  adopted  for 
the  lighting  of  Aldwych  ;  the  Keith  lamps, 
with  which  a  portion  of  the  Queen’s  Palace  is 
lighted,  and  of  which  some  extremely  satis¬ 
factory  specimens  may  be  seen  in  various 
conspicuous  spots  in  the  City  streets  ;  the 
high-pressure  lamps  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Win. 
Sugg  &  Co.  ;  and  the  “Pharos”  lamps,  with 
which  the  main  entrance  leading  up  to  the 
Ducal  Hall  is  lighted. 

Self-Intensifying  Lamps. — Instead  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  air 
drawn  into  the  mixing  tube  of  the  burner 
by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  gas  flowing 
into  it,  the  gas  may  be  allowed  to  enter 
under  normal  pressure,  and  by  enclosing  the 
mantle,  and  head  of  the  burner  in  a  glass  case, 
which  admits  very  little  air  to  the  burner- 
head,  and  which  terminates  upwards  in  a  long 
chimney,  a  description  of  “  forced  draught  ” 
may  be  created.  This  forced  draught  will 
result  in  an  increaso  in  the  proportion  of  air 
pulled  through  the  air-holes  into  the  mixing 
tube.  The  increase  in  efficiency  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  not  so  great  as  that  obtained  by 
the  use  of  modern  high-pressure  systems, 
but  the  results  obtained  are  very  good,  and  a 
point  in  favour  of  self-intensifying  lamps  is 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  compressing 
plant.  Good  examples  of  self-intensifying 
lamps  are  the  “  Lucas  ”  lamps,  exhibited  by 
Moffat’s,  Limited. 

Oas  Arc  Lamps. — The  term  “  gas  arc  ”  lamp  is 
applied  to  a  gas  lamp  which  resembles  an  electric 
arc  lamp  in  general  appearance.  Excellent  forms 
of  gas  arc  lamps  are  the  “  Humphrey  ”  lamp, 
exlii bited  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Haywood  &  Company; 
the  “  Khoma”  lamp,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Clark 
W.  Harrison  &  Company,  and  the  lamps  from 
the  Crown  Lamp  Works.  The  “  Humphrey  ” 
lamp  is  particularly  pleasing  because,  while 
emitting  brilliant  light,  the  light  is  softened 
and  the  eyes  are  protected  from  direct  rays 
from  the  mantle  by  a  large  clouded  spherical 
shade.  Some  of  the  gas  arc  lamps  arc  forms 
of  self -intensifying  lamps. 

Inverted  Burners. — To  obtain  a  gas  lamp  free 
from  downward  shadows,  burners  have  been 
devised  which  will  throw  a  non-luminous  flame 
in  a  downward  direction,  and  which,  when  fitted 
with  a  suitable  mantle,  will  raise  the  mantle  to 
brilliant  incandescence.  These  inverted  gas 
lamps  possess  all  the  aesthetic  advantages  of 
incandescent  electric  lamps.  The  exhibits  in¬ 
clude  some  clusters  of  very  small  incandescent 
inverted  lamps  mounted  on  handsome  standards, 
and  these  form  the  most  attractive  description 
of  gas  lamp  for  the  lighting  of  halls  or  wide 
passages  which  we  have  yet  seen.  Inverted 
lamps  are.  well  represented  by  the  exhibits  of 
the  New  Inverted  Gas  Lamp  Company,  the 
Star  Inverted  Incandescent  Burner  Company 
and  Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann  &  Company. 

Ordinary  Incandescent  Burners. — Incandes- 
o  ent  burners  and  shades  of  all  the  descriptions 


in  common  use  are  exhibited,  but  these  are  so 
familiar  to  our  readers  that  they  do  not  require 
description.  A  very  comprehensive  collection 
of  these  goods  may  be  seen  on  the  stands 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann  & 
Company. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company's  Exhibits. — 
Earl’s  Court  is  situated  within  the  area  supplied 
with  gas  by  this  company,  and  they  have  con¬ 
structed,  as  part  of  the  Exhibition,  a  model 
workman’s  parlour  and  kitchen,  and  have 
fitted  them  with  gas  appliances  in  the  style 
in  which  they  are  prepared  to  fit  up  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes.  The  company  bear 
the  initial  cost  of  these  gas  installations,  but 
the  consumer  pays  a  higher  price  for  gas  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  prepayment  meter,  stove, 
fittings,  and  pipes.  The  company  have  already 
about  185,000  of  these  penny-in-the-slot  meters 
in  use  in  the  district  they  supply  with  gas, 
and  they  collect  therefrom  over  100  million 
pennies  per  annum.  The  fittings  provided 
include  a  cooker  and  a  griller  or  boiling-ring. 
A  series  of  furnished  rooms  representative  of  a 
modern  flat  have  also  been  provided  with  gas 
fittings  under  the  supervision  of  the  company. 

Oas  Mantles. — A  host  of  mantles  of  different 
brands  arc  exhibited  by  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers  and  importers  of  these  goods.  The  Voelker 
Incandescent  Mantle  Company  have  a  large 
stand,  upon  which  they  demonstrate  some  of 
the  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Voelker 
mantles.  This  is  a  very  interesting  exhibit. 
The  Buhlmann  Incandescent  Syndicate  exhibit 
mantles  manufactured  in  their  factory  in  East 
London.  These  mantles  are  “  burnt  off  ”  by 
machine  instead  of  by  hand,  and  are  remarkably 
uniform  in  shape.  The  syndicate  also  exhibit 
an  ingenious  apparatus  for  testing  the  ability 
of  mantles  to  resist  injury  when  subjected  to 
severe  shocks.  By  means  of  this  device  the 
great  difference  in  strength  between  some  of 
the  numerous  brands  of  mantles  placed  on 
the  market  by  various  manufacturers  may  be 
demonstrated.  Among  the  other  mantles  to 
be  seen  at  the  Exhibition  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  well-known  “  Veritas  ”  mantles 
shown  by  Messrs.  Falk,  Stadelmann  &  Company, 
the  “  Bray  XXX  ”  mantles  shown  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bray  &  Company,  the“G.  I.  C.”  mantles 
of  the  General  Incandescent  Company,  Limited, 
and  the  “  Lio”  mantles  of  Messrs.  Julius  Norden 
&  Company. 

Self-Lighters. — Devices  which  possess  the 
power  of  igniting  coal  gas  when  exposed  in  air 
to  their  influence  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Baer  & 
Company,  of  Berlin,  and  by  Mr.  Jacques  Keller  - 
mann,  of  Berlin.  These  more  or  less  resemble 
some  of  the  self-lighters  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  public  during  the  last  few 
years ;  but  whether  improvements  have  been 
effected  which  render  them  reliable  self -lighters 
in  all  seasons,  and  after  prolonged  use,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  state. 

Illuminated  Advertisements. — A  form  of  illu¬ 
minated  advertisement  which  is  attracting 
much  attention  at  the  Exhibition  is  exhibited 
by  “  Chameleon  Signs,  Limited.”  Any  adver¬ 
tisement  may  be  illuminated  by  this  device  at 
trifling  cost  by  gas,  and  all  the  lettering  is 
made  to  attract  attention  by  appearing  in  a 
combination  of  constantly-changing  colours. 
But  while  we  mention  this  as  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  this  form 
of  advertisement  adopted.  We  have  already 
too  many  of  them,  and  they  are  an  irritating 
nuisance  in  our  streets  at  night. 

We  shall  have  further  comments  to  make  on 
the  exhibition. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BET 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  1 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  heh 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  on  Mol 
evening,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  Vice-President,  i 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  t 
as  read. 

The  Late  Mr.  Norton. 


City  Buildings  and  Fires. — Notification  is 
given  of  an  intended  application  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  next  Session  by  the  Corporation  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  require  owners  of 
houses  and  buildings  within  the  City  of 
London  to  provide  stairways  or  other  means 
of  escape  from  fire.  Authority  will  be  asked 
for  to  empower  the  Corporation  to  apply  for 
and  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  to 
make  orders  requiring  owners  to  construct 
such  means  of  escape  from  fire,  or,  in  case 
of  their  default,  for  the  Corporation  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  at  the  owners’  cost;  and  to 
impose  and  recover  penalties. 

Institute  of  British  Decorators. — A  lecture 
on  “  Pompeii  ”  was  given  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Stannus,  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  Painters’ 
Hall.  The  lecturer  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  place,  and  of  the  catastrophe 
by  which  it  was  destroyed,  and  then,  by  a 
series  of  photographs  shown  on  the  screen,  led 
his  audience  through  the  most  interesting  of 
the  streets  and  buildings. 


Mr.  Graham  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  he  regrettl 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Norton, 
ciate  1850,  and  Fellow  1857.  Mr.  Norton  s 
for  a  time  on  the  Council  of  the  Institute! 
was  President  of  the  Architectural  Associ 
forty-five  years  ago.  He  could  not  let 
opportunity  pass  without  saying  a  wo: 
pleasant  memory  of  their  late  colleague,  5 
more  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man 
entered  that  room.  He  enjoyed  a  very  i 
practice  some  forty  years  ago,  and  h 
number  of  clients  of  great  influence  in  vr 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Wt 
England.  In  testimony  of  that  they  proi 
to  publish  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Joun 
list  of  his  public  works.  It  only  remains 
him  to  ask  them  to  be  good  enough  to  < 
with  him  that  a  letter  of  sympathy  be  s( 
the  relatives  of  their  deceased  coll<! 
expressing  their  full  recognition  of  his  wo 
a  man  and  as  a  colleague,  and  of  his  mei 
an  architect.  The  motion  was  agreed 
silence. 

Ferro-Concrete. 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Dunn  tht 
illness,  a  paper  by  him  on  “  Ferro -Cona 
was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Watson.  The  follow 
an  abstract  of  the  paper  : — 

Mr.  W.  Dunn  said  that,  owing  to  i 
unpleasant  experiences,  there  was  a  1 
among  many  architects  and  builders : 
concrete  was  a  treacherous  and  unro 
material.  In  all  such  experiences  then 
something  mysterious ;  the  cement 
from  a  maker  of  established  repute, 
been  specified  “  Best  London  ”  Po1 
cement,  the  sand  and  gravel  looked  deal 
the  builder  was  an  honest  man.  Nevert 
it  failed  to  set ;  it  cracked  ;  it  thrust  o 
walls,  and  generally  led  to  a  great  deal  of  ti 
To  make  good  concrete  much  care  in  thei 
tion  of  the  materials  and  in  the  mixini 
required.  The  cement  was  the  most  impi 
ingredient,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
cement  was  to  test  it  constantly  and 
that  which  was  faulty.  That  was  the  onli 
to  ensure  that  only  good  cement  was  use: 
the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  tested  bel 
known  to  the  merchants,  it  will  be  fount 
a  dangerous  article,  such  as  bad  cemc 
would  be  less  and  less  frequently  sent, 
floors,  walls,  roofs,  or  pillars  are  made  < 
crete,  a  bad  cement  is  really  dangerous  • 
It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  if  the  Ins 
the  Builders’  Institute,  and  the  cement  i 
could  agree  upon  a  standard  suitable  fort 
tectural  work.  But  until  such  a  st* 
was  fixed,  architects  must  describe  it  then 
in  their  specification.  Many  cement  t 
had  given  model  specifications,  but  thd 
some  points  in  cement  specification  requii 
building  work  which  a  cement  expert  S' 
values. 

Fineness  of  grinding  is  all  important,  f, 
the  very  fine  particles  have  cementitious:1 
Foreign  makers  were  much  ahead  of  us 
or  two  ago  ;  now  we  can  get  English  i 
which  will  all  pass  a  76  by  76  and  leav 
10  per  cent,  on  a  180  by  180  sieve. 

This  is  a  very  fine  cement,  and  perhil 
good  for  ordinary  work.  All,  however,  r 
pass  50  by  50  and  leave  only  5  per  cent 
120  by  120  sieve.  A  good  cement  is  econo 
we  make  a  stronger  mortar  or  concreti 
much  less  of  it,  so  that  the  extra  cost  i 
than  repaid.  The  particles  which  are  r 
on  a  50  by  50  sieve  are  practically  so  muci 

The  author  strongly  urged  the  use  of  1 
setting  cement.  Pats  made  with  the  mv 
quantity  of  water  should  set  in  not  lee 
five  hours  when  the  temperature  is  at  t 
and  in  not  less  than  twenty  minutes  wb 
temperature  is  at  75°,  and  proportional 
time  when  the  temperature  is  between 
points. 

Soundness  or  constancy  of  volume  is i 
the  most  important  qualities  a  cement  i 
have.  Tests  without  elaborate  appara 
fortunately  available.  Make  two  cemei 
on  small  pieces  of  glass,  tap  them  out  to  o 
lar  shape,  about  3  in.  diameter,  \  in.  tjt 
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.he  centre,  and  with  thin  edges  ;  keep  one  under 
vater  and  one  in  air  for  several  days.  The 
lenient  should  then  show  no  cracks,  change  of 
hape,  or  tendency  to  curl  olf  the  glass,  if 
Bind.  The  author  went  on  to  describe  other 
nethods  of  testing,  and  strongly  urged  archi- 
ects  to  test  their  cements  by  one  and  all  of 
hem  as  often  as  they  could.  It  would  save 
nany  after  troubles. 

Tensile  strength  he  regarded  as  the  least 
important ;  it  is  the  test  on  which  the  most 
aried  results  may  be  got  by  different  observers 
ccording  to  the  method  employed  in  filling 
he  briquettes.  A  strength  of  4001b.  per  sq.  in. 
t  seven  days  and  25  per  cent,  increase  in 
wenty-eight  days  is  usually  asked  for  and  easily 
ttained ;  many  briquettes  he  had  found  go  up 
j  nearly  1,000  lb.  at  seven  days. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  specify  that  sufficient 
ement  should  be  delivered  on  the  works  at 
tarting,  kept  stored  in  a  dry  weather-proof 
lied  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  2  ft.  and  turned 
ver  daily  for  a  fortnight  before  use.  It  is 
)und  that  makers  send  out  the  cement  hot  from 
lie  mills,  and  (unless  it  is  a  very  high-class 
jment)  it  is  much  improved  by  air  slaking, 
aeration  seems  to  improve  an  inferior  cement  by 
ae  slaking  of  the  free  lime,  which  if  it  took 
lace  in  the  work  would  be  dangerous.  A 
loroughly  sound  cement  should  have  no  free 
me  in  it,  and  is  not  improved  by  air  slaking  ;  it 
ither  suffers ;  cement  in  which  there  is  no  free 
me  can  be  produced  by  the  maker,  but  it 
squires  much  care  in  the  making,  and  is  conse- 
Bently  expensive. 

As  regards  the  aggregate,  the  strongest  con- 
•ete  is  made  with  broken  stone  and  gravel ;  the 
ze  should  vary  from  large  sand  to  small  stones, 
assing  a  1  in.  mesh,  for  floors  or  walls,  to  l|-in. 
f  even  more  for  foundations.  The  cleanliness 
!  the  aggregate  and  the  water  is  most  im- 
Jrtant,  as  is  also  the  cleanliness  and  sharpness 
the  sand.  Small  sand,  such  as  would  run  in 
1  hour-glass,  is  utterly  useless — the  sand  must 
3  fairly  large  and  sharp  ;  it  should  vary  in  size  : 
le  more  uneven  the  sizes  the  smaller  the  voids. 
De  finer  the  sand  the  less  the  strength.  There 
Could  never  be  more  than  three  of  sand  to  one 
cement. 

The  author  described  the  process  of  mixing 
increte,  which  should  always  be  done  under 
ipervision.  Concrete  mixing  machines  are 
uch  used  in  America  and  on  the  Continent, 
■oducing  very  good  and  uniform  results.  These 
Bchines  are  rarely  seen  here.  One  has  fre- 
lently  seen  on  a  building  a  lot  of  concrete 
ixed  up,  and  left  for  an  hour  or  so  before  being 
t  in  place.  If  too  stiff  more  water  was  added, 
tch  treatment  of  the  material  invites  disaster  ; 
itial  set  begins  very  quickly,  and  the 
hereto  should  be  put  in  position  as  soon 
■nixed,  and  without  a  moment’s  delay, 
glen  the  concrete  is  eventually  laid  on  the 
lltering,  or  put  in  the  moulds,  it  is  put  in  in 
in  layers  2  in.  to  3  in.  thick,  and  beaten  down 
th  iron  beaters  very  carefully  all  over.  This 
essential  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation 
voids,  and  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the 
terete. 

Mr.  Dunn  then  treated  in  considerable 
tail  of  the  strength  of  the  material  in  place, 
scribing  various  tests  of  cement  made  by 
linent  scientists,  and  illustrated  by  diagrams 
d  mathematical  calculations.  For  further 
ithematical  investigation  of  the  subject, 
referred  those  interested  to  Professor  Perry’s 
Applied  Mechanics”  (p.  345),  and  to  M. 
insidere’s  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
Be  communicated  to  the  French  Academie 
8  Sciences  in  a  note  of  March  18  last — an 
stract  of  his  communication  appears  in  the 
nic  Civil  for  April  30.  These  writers  base 
9ir  discussion  on  “  Rankine’s  Ellipse  ”  of 
ress,  which,  as  given  in  Rankine’s  own  words, 
not  easy  to  grasp.  In  Alexander  and 
lompson’s  “  Elementary  Applied  Mechanics,” 
wever,  the  ellipse  of  stress  is  fully  explained, 
d  a  preliminary  reading  of  part  of  the  last- 
ined  book  should  enable  anyone  to  follow 
nsidere’s  or  Perry’s  reasoning. 

The  resistance  to  the  swelling  and  bursting 
tion  to  which  columns  in  concrete  alone 
■uld  be  subject,  can  be  produced  by  binding 
3  columns  with  iron  or  steel  wire.  Makers 
concrete  columns  do  so  bind  these  according 
the  effect  to  be  combated  is  more  or  less 
arly  understood.  What  is  done  in  the 
mnebique  column  is  done  by  other  concrete 
pcialists.  In  all  there  is  first  the  concrete ; 
bond,  vertical  bars  of  metal,  iron  or  steel ; 
rd,  bindings  of  sheet  metal  or  wire. 

[The  method  of  construction  is  very  simple. 


A  wooden  box  or  mould  is  made  in  which  the  rods 
are  set  upright ;  one  of  the  bindings  is  then  put 
in,  and  about  6  in.  or  12  in.  of  concrete  well 
rammed  down ;  another  of  the  bindings  is 
put  in  and  the  process  repeated. 

The  special  functions  of  the  vertical  rods 
are  (a)  to  aid  the  concrete  in  resisting  the 
compression  due  to  the  load  ;  ( b )  to  resist  any 
tensile  stress  which  may  be  set  up  in  the  con¬ 
crete  by  unequal  loading  or  by  any  want  of 
homogeneity  in  the  material  itself,  which  tensile 
stresses  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the  concrete 
to  overcome. 

Almost  all  the  makers  of  reinforced  concrete 
constructions  put  their  trust  in  the  vertical 
rods  of  metal,  as  the  special  element  adding 
strength  to  the  concrete,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
large  proportion  of  metal  so  used,  and  by  the 
rules  employed  to  fix  the  safe  load,  which  rules 
take  no  account  of  the  binding. 

If  there  were  no  initial  stresses  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  the  load  would  be  carried  by  the  two 
materials  on  the  inverse  proportion  of  their 
rigidities ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  concrete  were 
ten  times  as  easily  compressed  as  the  iron  or 
steel,  the  iron  or  steel  would  be  carrying  ten 
times  as  much  per  square  inch  as  the  concrete. 

But  the  question  is  not  so  simple.  Concrete 
setting  in  air  shrinks,  while  concrete  setting 
in  water  expands.  Columns  for  buildings 
always  set  in  air,  and  consequently  the  concrete 
shrinks.  As  the  concrete  adhers  rigidly  to  the 
metal,  the  concrete  is  put  in  tension  and  the 
metal  in  compression — into  a  state  of  internal 
initial  stress — before  the  load  comes  on.  So 
strong  is  this  action  that  the  concrete  may  be 
at  the  limit  of  its  tensile  strength,  and  the 
metal  at  its  elastic  limit.  No  formula  has  so 
far  been  devised  which  takes  this  initial  stress 
into  proper  account. 

The  function  of  the  bindings  is  to  prevent 
lateral  swelling  and  bursting.  M.  Considere 
was  the  first  to  give  this  its  proper  consideration 
and  importance.  In  almost  all  columns, 
except  M.  Considered,  these  bindings  are 
usually  about  6  in.  to  12  in.  apart,  showing  that 
the  true  use  of  the  metal  is  not  yet  fully  recog¬ 
nised. 

The  author  gave  the  results  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  on  concrete  in  compression,  armoured 
and  unirmoured,  referring  to  those  carried  out 
by  Professor  Gaetana  Lanza,  and  reported 
in  the  li  Transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,”  (1903  ;  p.  487)  ;  by  M.  Gary, 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  at  Charlottenburg  ; 
by  the  Commission  des  Vc  htes  de  la  Societe 
des  Ingenieurs  et  Architectes  Autrichiens, 
reported  on  in  1901  ;  and  others  by  M.  Conside  e 
described  in  his  papers  on  “  Resistance  a 
la  Compression  du  Beton  Arme  et  du  Beton 
Frettd,”  in  Le  Genie  Civil  (November  and 
December,  1902).  Reference  was  also  made 
to  Mr.  Dunn’s  report  of  the  armoured  concrete 
column  test  in  the  “  Journal  ”  of  the  R.I.B.A.  for 
November  21,  1903,  and  to  the  test  of  a  column 
made  by^  Messrs.  Cubitt  &  Co.,  and  tested  at 
Messrs.  Kirkaldy’s  Testing  Works  in  June,  1904. 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  give  the  formula? 
and  rules  which  various  constructors  use 
to  determine  the  necessary  sizes  of  reinforced 
concrete  pillars  to  carry  given  loads. 

•  As  regards  fire-resisting  properties,  from  all 
the  reports  on  the  Baltimore  fire,  whereas 
intense  heat  was  experienced,  as  will  ever 
occur,  the  armoured  concrete  constructions 
appear  to  have  stood  best.  Concrete  and  iron 
or  steel  expand  at  about  the  same  rate  under 
changes  in  temperature,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  concrete  covering  in  fires  is  no  doubt 
due  to  this.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  iron 
or  steel  buried  in  ordinary  concrete  remains 
uninjured  for  generations. 

When  an  architect  decides  upon  adopting 
reinforced  concrete  for  a  structure,  or  part  ol 
it,  he  will  probably  put  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  a  concrete  specialist,  who  makes  his  own 
calculations  for  the  strength  of  the  members, 
and  arranges  the  details  of  the  construction 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  But  as  the  responsi¬ 
bility  must  always  in  some  measure  lie  with 
the  architect,  he  will  naturally  want  to  check 
the  specialist’s  work,  particularly  when  the 
contract  has  been  let  in  competition,  and  there 
is  an  object  in  the  specialist  endeavouring  to 
reduce  cost  to  a  minimum. 

Monolithic  Construction  in  Hennebique 
Ferro-Concrete. 

M.  L.  G  Mouchel  followed  with  a  paper 
entitled  “  Monolithic  Constructions  in  Henne- 
bique  Ferro- Concrete  ”  He  said  that  it  had 
been  his  fate  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  new 


material  in  Great  Britain.  The  work  of 
initiation  had  been  arduous,  but  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  compensations,  as  it  had  brought  him  in* 
contact  with  many  English  architects  and 
engineers  whose  courtesy  and  kind  support  had; 
been  a  precious  encouragement  to  him. 

Having  explained  in  detail  the  genera? 
principles  of  Hennebique  ferro -concrete  con¬ 
struction,  M.  Mouchel  said  that  it  was  to  its 
great  simplicity,  to  the  common-sense  which 
had  presided  at  its  conception,  that  it  owed 
its  startling  success.  Any  labourer  of  ordinary 
intelligence  could  be  made  an  apt  workman  in 
the  material  in  a  few  days.  He  himself  had 
had  to  form  his  own  gangs  of  men  when  he 
introduced  ferro-concrete  into  this  country, 
and  it  took  him  very  little  time  to  drill  them 
in  the  practice  of  arranging  the  various  parts 
of  a  work  in  which  robustness  was  combined 
with  simplicity. 

Respecting  the  theory  of  the  system  of  con¬ 
struction,  it  was  evident  that  the  laws,  formulae, 
and  methods  of  calculation  used  for  ordinary 
materials  could  not  be  applied  in  structures 
composed  of  such  heterogeneous  substances  as 
concrete  and  steel.  It  had  been  objected  that 
their  formulae  for  ferro-concrete  was  empirical. 
It  was  not  so,  because  they  had  not  started 
their  work  on  formulae.  It  was  only  after  many 
years’ patient  observation  of  the  results  obtained 
that  they  deduced  the  formulae  which  were  the 
bases  of  all  their  work. 

Ferro-concrete  was  an  absolutely  new 
material,  which  had  come  in  its  time  to  enrich 
the  engineering  world.  It  could  not  be  treated 
as  a  combination  of  steel  and  concrete  in  which 
the  properties  of  the  component  elements 
could  be  considered  and  treated  separately. 
It  had  its  own  laws  of  deformation.  Experi¬ 
ment  demonstrated  that  a  rectangular  bar  of 
concrete,  when  subjected  to  tension,  showed  an 
elongation  at  rupture  of,  say,  one-tenth  of  an 
inch ;  a  bar  of  ferro-concrete,  of  the  same 
external  dimensions  and  made  of  the  same 
concrete,  showed  at  rupture  an  elongation  of 
an  inch  ;  that  is  to  say,  ten  times  greater, 
before  showing  any  crack  or  trace  of  disintegra¬ 
tion,  than  in  the  first  case.  The  elasticity  of 
the  new  material  was  well  known  ;  it  varied  in 
notable  proportions  with  the  distribution  of 
the  steel  in  the  mass  of  concrete. 

The  so-called  Hennebique’s  empirical  methods 
could  be  relied  upon  with  absolute  confidence; 
for  they  had  been  the  basis  upon  which  over 
12,000  different  works  had  been  constructed, 
and  which,  in  almost  every  case,  had  been 
subjected  to  severe  tests,  the  results  of  which 
had  been  carefully  recorded. 

As  regards  tests,  the  age  of  a  piece  of  concrete 
is  a  most  important  element.  Good  concrete 
goes  on  increasing  in  quality  year  after  year. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  test  to  destruction 
samples  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  oki. 
No  two  results  will  ever  be  alike,  even  ok  two 
samples  of  the  same  age,  unless  they  are  com¬ 
posed  exactly  of  the  same  materials,  mixed 
in  identical  proportions  and  by  the  same 
operator.  The  adherence  of  concrete  to  steel 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  work.  Unlike 
construction  in  ordinary  materials,  which, 
if  left  to  itself,  will  deteriorate,  ferro-concrete 
construction  goes  on  improving  endlessly 
in  quality  with  age.  Tests  must  be  made  on 
the  structures  themselves. 

The  Hennebique  practice  is  always  to  test 
their  structures  within  a  very  few  weeks  after 
completion  with  loads  50  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  calculated  load.  When  the  load  is 
removed,  it  is  found  that  the  floor,  owing  to  tiie 
elasticity  of  ferro-concrete,  regains  its  former 
level,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  deflection,  if  any, 
will  be  quite  inappreciable.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  for  any  stress  applied  to  any  part 
of  a  well-made  ferro-concrete  floor  affects 
not  merely  the  part  under  load,  but  also  a  very 
large  area  of  the  floor  surrounding  the  part 
under  observation.  This  is  due  to  the  absolute 
monolithism  of  the  work.  Besides  static 
tests,  there  should  be  severe  dynamic  teste; 
without  these  the  trials  of  a  structure  in  which 
concrete  and  steel  are  combined  are  incomplete. 

The  great  security  offered  by  ferro-concrete 
construction  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  never 
collapses  suddenly,  but  always  gives,  Soo« 
beforehand,  unmistakable  warnings.  ° 

The  author  described  an  interesting  test 
on  a  Hennebique  beam  which  he  had  had 
carried  out  at  Bermondsey.  The  beam  wa* 
placed  on  two  common  concrete  supports; 

3 »  tons— i.e.,  five  times  the  calculated  load— 
was  put  by  degrees  on  the  beam,  when  the 
I  operation  had  to  be  stopped,  the  pillars  bring 
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crushed  and  having  taken  a  slanting  position, 
which  caused  the  beam  to  twist  badly.  The 
load  was  then  discharged.  The  deflection  was 
aneasured  at  that  point,  and  the  following 
■morning  it  was  found  that  the  floor  had  sprung 
back  by  1  in.  The  beam  was  cracked,  but 
loading  might  have  been  continued  for  some 
time  before  complete  destruction  had  not  the 
supports  given  way. 

Buildings  of  Hennebique  construction  have 
been  subjected  to  very  unforeseen  tests.  At 
Lens,  in  the  north  of  France,  coal  silos  had  been 
constructed  of  ferro-concrete  40  ft.  high, 
to  contain  1,200  tons  of  coal.  The  silos  were 
supported  on  fourteen  pillars.  One  day,  when 
they  were  quite  full  to  the  brim,  a  train  of  coal 
trolleys  came  into  contact  with  one  of  the  legs 
and  broke  it.  The  corner  of  the  silo  structure 
was  thrown  suddenly  in  cantilever,  but,  owing 
to  the  monolithism  of  the  whole  building, 
no  injury  resulted  to  the  silos  themselves,  nor 
to  the  other  three  pillars  of  the  silo  affected. 
They  merely  had  to  reconstruct  the  broken 
pillar.  A  car-slied  of  Hennebique  construction 
iit  Le  Mans  was  divided  in  two  spans  of  21  ft. 
by  a  central  line  of  ferro-concrete  pillars. 
One  of  the  cars  coming  down  a  gradient  got 
-out  of  control,  ran  off  the  metals,  and  dashed 
into  the  central  pillar  at  the  entrance  of  the 
shed  and  broke  it.  The  span  instantly  became 
42  ft.  instead  of  21  ft.,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  beams  supported  by  that  pillar  held 
perfectly,  and  did  not  show  the  least  trace  of 
strain — another  proof  of  the  safety  due  to  the 
monolithism  of  the  ferro-concrete  construction. 

The  construction  of  ferro-concrete  piles  the 
author  described  as  one  of  the  finest,  most 
startling,  and  most  useful  applications  of  ferro¬ 
concrete.  Their  cost  is  little  more  than  that 
of  a  timber  pile,  and  they  can  bear  safely  a 
weight  so  much  in  excess  of  timber  piles  that 
a  very  considerable  economy  can  be  effected 
•on  the  total  cost  of  a  foundation.  At  the 
present  moment  a  foundation  was  being  con¬ 
structed  in  which  the  use  of  ferro-concrete 
piles  procured  a  saving  of  over  12,000/.,  as 
ii-erapared  with  the  original  estimate  for  timber 


piles.  Judicious  distribution  of  steel  in  ferro¬ 
concrete  is  at  the  root  of  success,  whether  it  is 
in  a  beam,  in  a  pillar,  or  in  a  floor — but,  above 
all,  in  a  pile. 

Owing  to  the  absolute  monolithism  of 
Hennebique  constructions,  they  are  far  less 
liable  to  vibrations  than  ordinary  constructions. 
One  of  the  things  which  strike  one  most  when 
entering  a  factory  constructed  entirely  of 
ferro-concrete,  where  heavy  machinery  is  at 
work,  is  the  absence  of  vibrations  and  of  noise. 
It  is  an  everyday  practice  to  attach  shafting 
direct  to  the  Hennebique  pillars,  which  con¬ 
sequently  have  to  sustain  powerful  lateral 
pulls.  Heavy  machinery — such  as  disintegra¬ 
tors  grinding  heavy  materials,  dynamos,  and 
dynamo-motors — is  also  fixed  direct  on  the 
Hennebique  floors ;  and,  after  years  of  that 
treatment,  the  quality  of  the  concrete  has  been 
found  not  to  have  suffered  in  the  least. 

Indisputable  proofs  have  been  given  that 
the  very  best  material  to  protect  steel  is  concrete 
itself.  Oxide  of  iron  cannot  exist  in  contact 
with  concrete  ;  rusted  bars  embedded  in  con¬ 
crete  will,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so,  be 
as  bright  as  new. 

Concrete  used  in  ferro-concrete  is  markedly 
different  from  ordinary  concrete,  both  in  its 
composition,  in  its  make,  and  in  the  way  it  is 
employed.  It  is  composed  of  materials  of 
small  volume  (f  in.  maximum  for  the  gravel 
or  stone),  and  the  materials  used  are  very 
clean.  The  proportions  of  sand  and  stone 
are  always  adjusted  so  as  to  give  a  concrete 
quite  full — it  is  used  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  so  vigorously  rammed  that  no  cavities 
or  porosity  are  at  all  possible. 

As  regards  the  adherence  of  concrete  to 
steel,  its  value  is  such  that  it  justifies  the 
practice  of  some  ferro-concrete  builders  who  only 
reckon  on  concrete  to  make  the  junction 
between  the  different  metallic  parts  of  a 
structure. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  its  surprising 
resistance  to  high  temperature  and  sudden 
cooling.  After  the  most  destructive  fires. 
Hennebique  constructions  have  been  found 


as  sound  as  ever.  At  the  great  Baltin 
fire  the  Hennebique  buildings  stood  the  orj 
admirably,  and  they  are  again  in  use  as  bei< 
One  of  them  received  on  its  roof  the  top  stej 
of  a  high  “  sky-scraper,”  and  it  resisted  i 
shock  as  well. 

As  regards  ornamentation,  there  is  no  req 
why  ferro-concrete  buildings  should  not; 
made  as  artistic  as  constructions  in  ordiu 
materials.  There  is  none  that  lends  i 
better,  and  more  economically  too,  than  ft 
concrete  to  any  shape  that  one  may  wisll 
give  to  it.  The  author  exhibited  photogrd 
of  some  buildings  in  Paris  erected  entirely 
ferro-concrete  which  would  be  an  eyesora 
nobody  in  London.  To  show  the  ease  ' 
which  the  material  lends  itself  to  ornamental 
a  photograph  was  exhibited  of  the  main  re 
tion-room  in  the  extension  recently  caij 
out  at  the  French  Embassy  in  London.  Ex£ 
the  external  walls,  the  whole  of  the  builij 
is  in  ferro-concrete. 

In  his  concluding  observations  the  am 
referred  to  the  mischief  of  the  building  by-J 
in  force  in  London.  London  enjoyed  1 
unique  privilege  of  being  the  only  city  ini 
civilised  world  where  ferro-concrete  consi 
tions  are  actually  prohibited.  Building  red 
tions  of  nearly  every  other  city  in  the  Ul 
Kingdom  did  not,  read  strictly,  permii 
the  use  of  ferro-concrete  ;  but,  after  intelliu 
and  impartial  investigation  by  the  va: 
authorities,  Hennebique  constructions 
been  allowed.  Such  buildings  have 
erected  in  London,  but  only  on  ground  bel 
ing  to  railway  and  dock  companies. 
facts  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  o:> 
London  County  Council  when  they  had  1 
applied  to  for  permission  to  erect  similar  b 
ings  on  ground  within  their  jurisdiction  ;i 
in  vain.  They  always  met  with  the  : 
rep]y  ; — “  The  Act  stipulates  a  certain  thiclj 
for  walls.  If  you  give  your  walls  that  t 
ness  you  can  build.”  But  to  give  ferro-con)| 
walls'  that  thickness  would  be  financiall  3 
impossibility  and,  practically  speakingi 
absurdity,  since  the  comparatively  thin  i 
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of  ferro- concrete  are  many  times  stronger  and 
safer  than  those  stipulated  in  the  Act.  He 
trusted  that  when  the  new  London  building 
by-laws  were  framed,  ferro-eoncrete  construc¬ 
tion  would  no  longer  be  excluded.  Ferro¬ 
concrete  construction  is  absolutely  safe ;  it 
cannot  lend  itself  to  the  malpractices  of  the 
jerry- builder.  Trickery  is  impossible  with  it. 
Should  the  contractor  try  to  cheat,  try  to 
escape  the  specification,  detection  will  not 
occur  months  or  years  after,  but  at  once. 


The  Chairman  said  the  two  papers  they  had 
listened  to  were  undoubtedly  of  great  interest, 
but  at  that  late  hour  in  the  evening  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  allow  any  discussion, 
although  there  were  many  gentlemen  present 
who  would  have  liked  to  have  made  remarks 
and  to  have  asked  questions.  All  they 
possibly  had  time  for  now  was  the  passing  of 
a  formal  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the 
papers.  As  it  was  such  an  interesting  question, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  and  desirous  for  them 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  until  the  next  business 
meeting  on  December  5,  and  probably  M. 
Mouchel  would  favour  them  with  his  attendance 
again,  and  open  the  discussion  with  a  few 
remarks  which  he  had  not  time  to  give  that 
[night. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  asked  if  they  would  have 
the  papers  in  print  before  that. 

I  The  Chairman  said  they  would,  and  they 
would  hope  also  to  have  Mr.  Dunn  with  them 
and  the  other  guests  present  that  evening. 

‘  Mr.  Graham  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  S.  Perkins  Pick,  in  seconding  the  formal 
’  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  would  add  but  one 
word.  Mr.  Dunn  stated  that  the  cement  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  concrete.  He 
hoped  when  the  discussion  took  place  they 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  aggregate, 
because  in  his  opinion  a  great  many  failures 
of  concrete  had  come  about  from  the  bad 
'-aggregate. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  discussion 
was  adjourned  till  December  5. 


passed  by  ;  where  the  buying  and  selling  was 
done ;  and  where  social  meetings  were  held. 
It  was  this  wonderful  loyalty  to  their  own 
traditions  which  was  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  Rome’s  greatness,  and  why  it  lasted  so  much 
longer  than  the  little  republic  of  Greece  did. 
First  there  were  open  stalls,  and  then  the  great 
bankers’  shops,  and  so  on,  which  became  the 
cardinal  points  of  interest  in  the  Forum  as  a 
market-place.  Mrs.  Burton  Brown  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  principal  features  of  the  Forum 
and  the  buildings  adjoining  on  the  map  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  As  they  knew,  records  of 
early  races  had  been  found  generally  to  be 
better  preserved  in  tombs,  and  Comm.  Boni 
pointed  out  some  years  ago  that  they  knew 
there  was  a  sanitary  law  in  Rome  which  pre¬ 
cluded  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  houses,  and 
he  believed  that  as  the  Forum  Valley  lay  in 
the  midst  of  village  communities  there  would 
probably  be  tombs  there.  He  dug  in  many 
parts  of  the  Valley,  but  most  of  the  old  tombs 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  foundations  of 
later  buildings.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  however,  he  found  an  interesting  and 
exceedingly  primitive  graveyard.  The  bottom 
stratum  of  thes^  tombs  dated  from  between 
1300  and  800  b.c.,  and  in  one  was  found  a 
warrior  who  had  been  buried  and  was  not 
burned.  But  at  the  same  level  were  found  a 
great  many  other  tombs  of  another  character — 
they  were  not  graves,  but  pit  tombs.  About 
thirty-seven  such  tombs  were  excavated,  and  at 
the  bottom  were  found  enormous  jars.  Inside 
the  large  jar  was  a  smaller  jar  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  man,  and  in  the  large 
jar  also  were  from  nine  to  thirteen  vases  contain¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  food.  In  some  of  them  the 
bones  were  so  perfectly  preserved  that  they 
could  be  identified  as  the  bones  of  coats  and 
sheep,  and  in  one  were  the  bones  of  a  fish,  which 
were  exactly  identical  with  the  bones  of  a  fish 
now  found  in  the  Tiber.  The  reason  why  food 
was  buried  was  doubtful.  The  general  belief  was 
that  it  was  placed  there  as  food  for  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased,  but  it  seemed  more  probable  that 
it  was  an  act  of  simple  sacrifice — the  people 


sacrificed  what  they  found  most  difficult  to 
get  as  an  offering  to  the  deceased.  The  pottery 
was  exceedingly  interesting,  for  it  was  all  made 
by  hand  before  the  introduction  into  the 
country  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  Boni  took  out 
some  clay  from  the  district,  and  proved  that 
these  early  people  used  the  clay  of  this  very 
place.  In  several  of  the  tombs  were  found 
models  of  huts.  They  were  round,  with  gabled 
roofs  supported  by  cross  beams  with  a  peculiar 
little  chimney.  On  the  frontier  between  India 
and  China  some  years  ago  she  saw  huts 
exactly  the  same  as  the  models  found  in  the 
tombs.  Ihey  found  also  in  the  Forum  graves 
of  a  later  date  with  pottery  which  was  well  made. 
They  were  tombs  of  little  children,  and  were 
about  800  B.C.  The  lecturer  next  dealt  at 
some  length  with  the  pool  of  Juturna.  She 
remarked  that  it  had  always  been  the  duty  of 
the  women  to  go  for  water  while  the  men  were 
away  fighting,  and  it  was  just  the  same  in  the 
Forum.  The  little  group  of  shrines  started 
with  the  water-spring  of  the  Pool  of  Juturna, 
just  at  the  end  of  the  Palatine.  To  excavate 
this  Comm.  Boni  had  to  dig  down  about 
50  ft.  He  found  many  things,  but  nothing 
so  interesting  as  this  Pool  of  Juturna. 
W  hat  they  saw  on  the  screen  was  a  threat 
oblong  basin  made  of  concrete  with  a  base 
intended  for  a  statue,  which  only  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus.  They  found 
another  large  basin  underneath,  and  under¬ 
neath  again  were  found  traces  of  a  little  pool 
with  yellowish  sand.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Romans  thought  the  water  of  this  pool 
had  curative  properties,  for  alongside  were  a 
number  of  little  arched  chambers  which  must 
have  been  erected  for  the  sick,  and  there  were 
also  fragmentary  statues  of  health  deities. 
They  saw  first  that  the  Pool  of  Juturna  was 
for  the  water  supply  for  the  Palatine  women, 
and  then  was  used  as  a  health  place.  There 
had  also  been  found,  however,  the  statue  of  a 
horse  and  two  torsos,  which  undoubtedly 
referred  to  the  story  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
When  the  Tarquins  were  turned  out  of  Rome 
by  Brutus  and  his  army,  they  caused  to  be  spread 


HEW  HEADMASTER’S  HOUSE,  UPPER 
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This  house  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  is 
being  built  in  red  Sittingbourne  bricks  with 
Monk’s  Park  stone  dressings.  The  house  will 
•occupy  the  site  of  an  old  riverside  mansion, 
pulled  down  some  years  ago,  and  the  balcony 
has  been  provided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  views  of  the  river  that  the  site  affords. 

The  contract  has  been  given  to  Messrs. 
Frank  W.  Harris  and  Co.,  of  Barnsbury,  and 
the  joint  architects  are  Mr.  W.  I.  Chambers 
(of  ^Messrs.  Chambers  and  Martin),  London, 
and_Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  Fulham. 

- ^ - 

RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  ROMAN 
FORUM. 

At  the  London  Institution,  on  Monday 
evening,  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Brown  gave  a  lecture 
on  “  Recent  Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum.” 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture — which  was 
illustrated  by  lime-light  views — Mrs.  Brown 
said  her  only  claim  to  being  privileged  to  speak 
about  the  Forum  and  the  excavations  of  Comm. 
Boni  was  that  for  eight  years  she  had  followed 
them  daily.  She  had  watched  so  much  what 
had  been  done  and  was  being  done  that  she  could 
really  claim  to  know  at  first-hand  about  the 
wonderful  work  he  had  achieved  and  was  still 
achieving.  He  had  found  all  the  things  which 
were  most  significant  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
religion  and  of  the  political  history  of  the  early 
Romans,  in  the  short  space  of  between  six  anil 
seven  years.  The  Latin  peoples  began  to 
come  into  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
millennium  before  Christ ;  they  were  in  a  pastoral 
stage,  and  they  settled  towards  the  west  on  the 
low  hills.  The  Forum  was  simply  a  narrow 
low-lying  marshy  valley  surrounded  by  hills, 
on  the  top  of  each  hill  there  being  a  small 
community  of  those  Latin  peoples  settled. 
The  Forum  became  the  market-place  of  these 
peoples,  who  came  down  from  the  hills  to 
Darter  and  exchange,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
intense  loyalty  of  the  Romans  to  their  old 
early  traditions  and  to  anything  which  had  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  their  State,  that  the  Forum 
Valley  became  the  centre  of  the  whole  of  the 
life  of  Rome.  It  was  there  that  the  criminal 
courts  were  held  ;  that  the  triumphal  processions 
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the  legend  that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  helped 
them  to  win  the  battle,  and  that  after  they 
had  done  so  they  washed  their  horses  at  a 
well.  The  well  referred  to  was  undoubtedly 
the  Pool  of  Juturna,  and  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  erected  just  by.  Beside  that 
the  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  was  erected, 
and  the  three  remaining  pillars  were  tfye  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  Forum.  A  few  steps 
away  from  the  pool  was  found  a  white  marble 
well-head,  but  the  peculiar  thing  was  that 
there  was  no  well.  It  looked  down  a  shaft, 
and  Boni  found  that  it  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  little  leaden  pipe  from  the  Pool  of 
Juturna.  It  seemed  probable  that  this  was 
to  enable  the  Vestal  virgins  to  obtain  their 
supply  of  water,  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
get  for  all  great  expiatory  sacrifices.  The 
lecturer  briefly  referred  to  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  House  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  which  she  said  must  have  been  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  house.  Coming  to  the 
Regia  she  (Mrs.  Burton  Brown)  said  that  the 
basis  of  what  may  have  been  the  sacrarium  for 
the  sacred  spears  of  Mars  was  unearthed.  The 
Regia  stood  by  the  Via  Sacra,  and  there  were 
still  two  interesting  shrines  left.  Going  towards 
the  Quirinal  Hill  they  found  the  Comitium, 
what  was  the  House  of  Commons  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  Senate  House,  or  House  of 
Lords,  and  they  discovered  last  May  the  Gulf 
of  Curtius.  Boni  chose  the  Comitium  for  excava¬ 
tions,  and  found  twenty-three  layers.  It  was 
a  regular  record  of  Roman  life — one  floor  above 
another.  There  were  found  traces  of  the 
Rostra.  There  was  a  mass  of  evidence  that  in 
the  Comitium  near  the  Rostra  was  the  “  black 
stone.”  The  black  stone  was  a  great  piece  of 
black  marble  let  into  a  white  marble  pavement. 
Boni  shored  this  up,  and  got  beneath  to  see 
what  was  there,  and  he  found  underneath 
the  bases  of  two  statues  which  might  well  be 
those  of  the  lions  said  to  guard  the  tomb  of 
Romulus.  Behind  them  were  two  columns,  each 
of  which  WiS  originally  about  5  ft.  high,  but 
had  been  broken  off.  There  was  an  inscription  on 
one  of  the  stones,  but  although  about  87  papers 
and  books  had  been  written  on  this  inscription, 
only  one  word  could  be  made  out.  It  was  probably 
broken  by  the  patricians  in  their  anger  against 
the  Plebians.  There  were  records  by  Cicero 
that  about  the  end  of  the  Ilnd  century  B.c. 
these  stones  were  broken.  They  were  found 
surrounded  with  ashes  and  broken  vases,  and 
it  was  evident  that  a  great  sacrifice  was  made 
there,  and  the  place  burned  away,  although 
it  was  marked  by  the  “  black  stone.”  In 
conclusion,  Mrs.  Burton  Brown  showed  a 
number  of  photographs  of  the  Forum  of  Caesar, 
and  of  the  great  system  of  underground  tunnels, 
by  which  Julius  Caesar  hoped  to  provide  better 
games  for  the  people.  These  tunnels  were 
7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide,  and  there  were  open¬ 
ings  to  the  surface,  and  lifts  were  constructed, 
worked  by  windlasses,  one  of  which  Commen- 
datore  Boni  found. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  thw 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  sanction 
a  loan  by  Hampstead  Borough  Council  of 
27,340/.  for  electric  light  installation,  and  to 
lend  Mile  End  Old  Town  Guardians  1,310/.  for 
poor  law  purposes. 

Selected  Lists  of  Contractors. — On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Education  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  name  of  Messrs.  Lole  &  Co., 
of  Trafalgar-square,  Chelsea,  be  added  to  the 
selected  list  of  contractors  to  be  invited  to  tender 
for  structural  alterations  and  repairs  to  school 
buildings  ;  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  tender 
for  works  to  the  value  of  7,000/.  That  the 
name  of  Messrs.  Ivirk  &  Randall,  of  Warren- 
lane  Works,  Woolwich,  be  added  to  the  selected 
list  of  contractors  to  be  invited  to  tender  for 
the  erection  of  new  schools  and  additions  to 
schools.  That  the  name  of  Mr.  A  Fernhead, 
of  No.  354,  Caleclonian-road,  be  added  to  the 
selected  list  of  contractors  to  be  invited  to  tender 
for  the  electric  lighting  of  L.C.C.  schools. 
That  the  names  of  the  under- mentioned 
firms  be  removed  from  the  selected  lists  of  con¬ 
tractors  to  be  invited  to  tender  for  works  in 
connexion  with  L.C.C.  schools — (i)  Mr.  J. 
Watkins,  Clapham ;  (ii)  Mr.  J.  Burrows, 
Islington  ;  (iii)  Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  S)lio-square  ; 


and  (iv)  Messrs.  George  Williams,  Ltd.,  Holland  - 
park-avenue. 

Storm  Floodings. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  the  following 
recommendations  were  agreed  to  : — 

(a)  That  the  estimate  (No.  4324)  of  10,000£.,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved ;  and 
that  expenditure  not  exceeding  10,000(.  be  sanctioned 
for  the  acquisition,  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  of 
flood  relief  works,  of  properties  (including  the  site  at 
Shad  Thames)  necessary  for  the  erection  of  pumping- 
stations  and  the  construction  of  storm-water  outlets. 

(b)  That,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  the  property,  the 
site  at  Shad  Thames,  Bermondsey,  as  shown  by  red 
tint  and  red  hatched  lines  upon  the  plan  presented  to 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee  on  12th  May,  1904,  be 
approved  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  pumping-3tation 
in  connexion  with  the  scheme  of  flood  relief  works. 

c)  That  application  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  for  his  consent  to  the 
compulsory  acquisition  by  the  council  of  such  land  and 
property  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  a  site 
for  a  pumping-station  at  Shad  Thames ;  and  that 
before  such  application  is  made  the  solicitor  do  take  the 
steps  prescribed  by  section  153  of  the  Act,  18  and  19 
Viet.,  cap.  120. 

Sewage  of  Claybury  Asylum. — On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Asylums  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  estimate  (No.  4342)  of  1,150/., 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be 
approved,  and  that  expenditure  not  exceeding 
that  amount  be  authorised  for  the  laying  of  a 
drain  from  the  filter  beds  which  deal  with  the 
sewage  from  The  Hall,  Claybury,  to  connect 
with  the  drainage  system  of  the  farm  buildings. 

Erection  of  Buildings  at  the  Rear  of  No.  10, 
Parson' s-green,  Fulham. — The  Building  Act 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  solicitor  do  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
obtain  the  decision  of  the  High  Court  upon  the 
case  stated  by  the.  magistrate  in  the  matter  of 
the  Council  v.  Heathman,  re  the  erection  of 
buildings  at  the  rear  of  No.  10,  Parson’s-green, 
Fulham. 

Arbitration  Case :  Hackney-wick  to  Abbey- 
mills  Relief  Sewer. — The  Main  Drainage  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  estimate  of  750/.,  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  be  approved  :  that  expenditure  not 
exceeding  780/.  be  sanctioned  in  connexion  with 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator  and  of  the  costs  of 
and  incidental  to  the  arbitration  proceedings 
and  to  the  settlement,  in  the  matter  of  the 
claim  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  Nicholson  &  Sons  in 
respect  of  damage  to  their  property  at  Bromley- 
by-Bow  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the 
Hackney-wick  to  Abbey-mills  relief  sewer. 

Rating  of  Site  Values. — The  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Committee  reported  with  reference  to  the 
meeting  on  October  7  last  of  a  municipal  con¬ 
ference  on  the  taxation  of  land  values,  convened 
by  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  when  resolutions 
were  passed  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of 
legislation  on  the  subject.  The  committee 
stated  that  the  Glasgow’ Corporation  had  asked 
whether  the  Council  was  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  committee  of  the  conference  in  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  secure  that  the  principles  for  which 
the  conference  was  contending  should  be  placed 
on  the  Statute-book.  The  Local  Government 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  bringing 
into  line  of  so  many  provincial  authorities  was 
the  most  important  step  yet  taken  towards 
the  rating  of  site  values,  and  the  Council  should 
do  what  it  could  to  assist  the  conference  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  about  this  reform  of  the  system 
of  local  taxation,  which  the  Council  had  long 
advocated.  They  accordingly  recommended  : — 
“  That  the  Council  reaffirms  its  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  direct  rating  of  site  values,  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
approach  the  members  of  Parliament  represent¬ 
ing  London  constituencies  with  a  view  to  their 
balloting  for  a  place  next  Session  for  a  Bill  on 
the  subject  of  the  rating  of  site  values.” 

Mr.  H.  P.  Harris  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  recommendation  be  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  with  instructions  to  report 
upon  the  reference  made  to  the  committee  in 
March,  1902,  to  report  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  minority  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Taxation  of 
Site  Values,  and  also  to  state  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bill  which  they  desired  members 
of  Parliament  to  ballot  for. 

Mr.  Sankey  seconded  the  amendment. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  eighty-five  votes  to  thirty. 

Sir  Melville  Beachcroft  moved  the  further 
amendment  to  leave  out  all  words  after  “  site 
values.” 

Mr.  E.  White  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The 
recommendation  of  the  committee  was  then 
adopted  without  further  discussion. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  6.30  p.m. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDO 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  met 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  followii 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Ac 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  giv< 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Eennington. — The  retention  of  a  one-sto: 
addition  at  the  rear  of  the  Stockwell  Railwa 
Station,  Clapham-road.  abutting  upon  Binfiel 
road  (Mr.  W.  F.  Knight  for  the  City  ai; 
South  London  Railway  Company). — Consent. 

Fulham. — Railway  station  for  the  Metr 
politan  District  Railway  Company  over  tl 
railway  cutting  at  the  corner  of  Gliddon-roc 
and  Margravine-gardens,  Fulham,  and  to  1 
known  as  Baron’s  Court  Station  (Mr.  I 
Estall). — Consent. 

Kensington ,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  ho< 
in  front  of  No.  23,  Roland-gardens,  Ke 
sington  (Mr.  W.  Willett  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Ellison 
— Consent. 

Fulham. — A  gas-moter  house  at  Beaufoi 
House  Schools,  Lillie-road,  Fulham  (Mr.  T. 
Bailey  for  the  Education  Committee  of  t 
Council). — Consent. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — A  building  on  a  si 
abutting  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Wick-la: 
and  northern  side  of  Monier-road,  Bow  ai| 
Bromley  (Mr.  T.  Wilson  for  J.  Chessum  : 
Sons).— Refused. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  upon  a  site  abuttifi 
upon  the  southei-n  side  of  Fawley-road  ai 
western  side  of  Crediton-road,  Hampste: 
(Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for  Mr.  V 
Walker). — Refused. 

Islington,  North. — Fence  walls  and  gal 
and  an  open  iron  shed  at  the  southej 
end  of  Windermere-road,  Islington  (N 
J.  W.  Stevens  for  Messrs.  Knowlmn 
Brothers). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — A  temporary  building  on  a  s: 
on  the  east  side  of  High-street,  Lewishai 
northward  of  No.  203,  abutting  also  upi 
Court  Hill-road  (Austin  Cycle  Company). 
Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Marylebone ,  TFesi. — A  modification  of  t 
provisions  of  section  41  of  the  Act,  so  far  : 
relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  an  ad' 
tional  story  to  No.  35 \,  Great  Cumberlan 
place.  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hammoi 
for  Mr.  F.  Dugdale).— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Walworth. — That  an  order  be  issued 
Messrs.  Cluttons,  sanctioning  the  formati 
or  laying  out  of  two  streets  for  foot  trat 
only  to  lead  from  Liverpool-street  to  Merrc 
street,  Walworth  (for  the  Ecclesiastical  Comm 
sioners). — Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Islington ,  North. — A  temporary  office  buii 
ing  at  No.  89,  Fonthill-road,  Islington  (fti 
W.  Grummitt). — Refused. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  session  was  b 
at  18,  Tufton-street,  on  the  16th  inst.,  wl 
Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green  read  the  following  pa> 
entitled 

“  The  South  Kensington  Museum  for  Architect 

‘The  subject  of  this  paper  was  suggested! 
me  by  Mr.  Lishman,  and  I  accepted  it  il 
preference  to  unknown  dangers.  1  imaga 
that  if  I  could  skim  a  few  of  the  mol 
possible  subjects  the  museum  offers  and  gl 
you  the  cream,  the  object  of  the  paper  would! 
gained.  My  inexperience  and  the  vastnessa 
the  subject  are  against  such  a  possibility ;  «l 
not  only  so,  the  museum  is  principally  c 
eerned  with  the  handicrafts  with  which  0 
the  craftsmen  practising  them  can  adequat 
deal ;  just  as  in  architecture  only  the  best  can 
learned  from  architects  of  practical  experien 
The  crafts  are,  however,  organically  associa 
with  architecture,  and  cannot  properly  » 
separated  from  it,  and  the  more  we  study  ttj 
the  better.  It  would  probably  be  more  pro 
able  to  begin  in  the  workshop  rather  than  in  i| 
museum.  In  the  former  we  see  the  praetd 
in  the  latter  only  the  results,  and  it  is  with  ij 
practise,  i.e.,  the  causes  of  the  results,  that! 
should  be  principally  concerned.  To  recogjj 
good  from  bad  in  a  museum  we  must  undersM 
the  methods  of  the  workshop,  we  must  get  d«i 
to  the  facts  and  work  if  possible  among  til 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  distinguish  good  ti 
bad,  working  in  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  tlj 
who  fashioned  the  useful  and  beautiful  things 
the  past.  To  understand  our  work  is  i 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  simpler  elements  0 1 
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One  reads  of  Michael  Angelo  spending  years  of 
his  life  quarrying  his  own  marble — it  is  doubtful 
if  those  years  were  wasted.  Or,  again,  whether 
the  painter-architect  who  built  the  Campanile 
at  Florence  was  not  all  the  better  that  he  began 
life  os  a  shepherd  ?  Ploughing,  hewing, 
quarrying,  iron  smelting,  weaving,  moulding, 
all  go  to  make  up  the  complex  conditions  of 
modern  building,  lost  sight  of  perhaps  in  modern 
specifications,  but  a  due  regard  for  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  great  success  in  building. 

.  I  think  we  must  feel  our  relationship  to  the 
past  and  its  workers  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm 
necessary  to  get  us  over  the  difficulties  of  to-day. 
Those  who  have  been  successful  latterly  have 
'had  this  enthusiasm  ;  they  have  had  the  genius 
at  the  outset  of  discerning  the  facts,  and  having 
mastered  them — questions  of  design  solved 
•themselves — the  weaving  of  fresh  inventions 
became  more  easy  than  the  revival  of  any  style. 
They  very  likely  did  not  feel  at  home  the  first 
time  they  entered  a  museum  or  gallery  any 
more  than  you  or  I.  Personally  I  have  felt  the 
•chaotic  sense  of  impotence  in  this  museum,  as 
in  a  big  library  without  a  librarian.  It  is  only 
as  we  are  enlightened  outside  under  the 
:sobering  influence  of  technical  knowledge  that 
the  “  little  miracles  of  art  ”  begin  to  breathe  for 
us.  It  is  easy  in  the  conditions  under  which  we 
work  to  make  mistakes.  We  may  start  with 
plenty  of  enthusiasm,  but  over  confident,  or 
unaware  of  the  pitfalls  that  await  us.  To  have 
Spent  hours  drawing  a  subject  the  art  of  which 
at  the  time  was  a  closed  book  ;  to  have  bought 
photographs  of  comparatively  worthless  objects 
and  come  home  with  copious  notes  and 
measurements  without  having  seen  the  precious 
things  we  ought  to  have  seen  ;  to  have  measured 
•carefully  the  only  part  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
not  the  work  of  Sir  C.  Wren — these  are  humi¬ 
liating  experiences  to  which  I  myself  must  own. 
"Some  students  are  better  guided,  or  naturally 
do  better  ;  they  browse  in  any  pasturage,  how¬ 
ever  rich,  choosing  wisely,  referring  from  the 
first  what  they  have  before  them  back  to  their 
natural  elements,  or  to  recognised  standards  of 
■taste  which  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
embue  from  childhood.  But  there  are  a  great 
many,  perhaps  the  majority,  who  emerge  from 
•a  home  happy  very  likely  in  everything  save  in 
its  pictures,  furniture,  and  ideas  of  art.  They 
have  imbibed  the  current  opinion  that  art  is 
:  apart  from  life,  an  adjunct,  a  luxury,  con¬ 
sisting  of  churches,  pictures,  and  drawing-room 
(Statuary.  Study  at  a  museum  may  be  the  first 
Corrective  they  will  receive,  and  they  enter  it 
without  the  knowledge  necessary  to  discriminate 
between  the  good  and  bad  work  which  it  holds. 
A  museum  represents  a  great  change  that  has 
■taken  place  in  social  life.  The  machine  now 
iTiiles  us,  and  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  it 
and  of  the  development  of  our  mechanical 
'faculties  is  in  danger  of  disappearing.  The 
Stale  has  at  great  expense  gathered  together 
;the  crumbs  and  fragments  of  the  past  that 
remain,  and  is  engaged  at  last  in  properly 
[housing  them.  It  is  affectation  to  rail  against 
1  the  present  conditions  of  society  unless  we  are 
.willing  to  place  ourselves  outside  its  pleasures 
land  conveniences ;  we  cannot  get  back  to  the 
palmy  days  of  medieval  art  and  romance  even 
were  it  proved  to  be  desirable.  S.  Bonaventura, 
writing  in  the  Xllltli  century  on  the  arts,  says 
that  “  the  illumination  of  mechanical  arts  is  a 
wav  to  the  illumination  of  sacred  Scripture  ; 
ami  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  does  net 
predict  and  foreshadow  the  true  wisdom.”  I 
quote  this  merely  to  show  that  our  art  is  a  great 
■enough  concern  for  us  for  a  lifetime,  so  near  is 
it  to  the  heart  of  things. 

In  the  museum  we  see  art  in  the  humblest 
objects  and  materials.  We  can  trace  their 
relationships,  and  see  that  it  was  this  relation¬ 
ship  that  made  it  so  powerful  in  the  past.  It 
shows  a  close  and  healthy  connexion  with 
things  of  common  use.  There  are  no  boundaries 
between  the  so-called  “  fine  arts,”  the  higher 
mechanical,  and  the  lesser  and  useful  ones. 
Hand  and  mind  were  trained  in  the  same  school, 
under  master  workmen,  having  for  models  con¬ 
temporary  work.  Architecture,  sculpture, 
carving,  and  painting  were  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  woven  together  of  necessity  and  by 
Nature.  As  an  instance  of  this,  take  the  cast 
of  the  monument  of  Walter  Grey  from  York 
Minster,  in  the  architectural  room.  It  is  a 
rather  ornate  work  of  the  XHIth  century.  The 
architecture  adequate  and  refined  ;  the  sculpture 
of  the  recumbent  figure  simple  and  impressive, 
befitting  an  effigy  neither  dead  nor  sleeping  ; 
the  carving  of  the  foliage  and  the  birds  in 
the  finials  is  fresh  and  pleasure-giving,  while 


touches  of  quaintness  are  allowed.  There  are 
two  French  fragments  of  the  same  date  as  the 
foregoing  close  by,  one  a  charmingly-treated 
little  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  from  Notre 
Dame,  the  other  a  retable  from  the  Church  of 
Saint  Germer;  each  of  them  show  a  mastery  of 
design,  of  figure  sculpture,  and  carving.  The 
casts  of  the  doorways  at  Norwich  and 
Rochester  show  the  same  connexion,  and  what 
would  the  Gothic  portals  from  Amiens  and 
1  Bordeaux  be  without  their  figure  sculpture  and 
carving  ?  There  is  also  a  fine  cast  of  Nicola 
Pisano’s  Pisan  pulpit.  Born  at  the  beginning 
of  the  XIHth  century,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  grew  up  among  some  of  the  fine 
sculptures  of  the  ancients,  from  which  he  got  his 
inspiration.  Classic  as  his  figure  work  is,  he  has 
been  called  the  founder  of  Gothic  sculpture. 
Here  you  have  a  cast  of  his  most  famous  work. 
It  does  not  give  the  beauty  of  the  material,  the 
granite,  jasper,  and  marble  columns,  but  the 
sculptures  are  there,  showing  his  study  of  classic 
models,  some  of  the  figures  being  direct  copies 
from  the  Greek  work  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa.  I  think  it  is  the  lovable  humanity  in  the 
sculptured  work  of  the  Xllltli  century  that 
appeals  to  us.  There  is  more  reality  about  it 
than  in  the  realism  that  succeeded  it.  The 
symbolism  is  less  crude  and  mechanical.  The 
later  and  richer  work  shows  less  restraint  and 
less  allegory  ;  it  fills  us  at  once  with  a  sense  of 
the  cleverness  of  the  artist  and  with  wonder  at 
the  command  he  has  attained  over  his  tools 
and  material.  As  the  admirer  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  craftsman  said,  his  production  seems 
“  as  it  were  alive,  a  marvel  too  great  to  be 
believed.”  Such  an  end  shows  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  purpose  of  art,  which  is  not  to 
exalt  either  the  artist  or  the  material  into  any¬ 
thing  marvellous  or  unnatural.  Neither  is  the 
artist  to  be  a  slave  to  technical  skill  and  to 
imitation.  You  can  judge  of  this  by  com¬ 
paring  the  pediment  of  the  doorway  of  Milan 
Cathedral  with  the  work  just  mentioned.  The 
cast  of  this  hangs  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
architectural  cast-room.  Notice  also  the  fine 
western  portal  of  S.  Sauveur  at  Aix,  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  the  doors  of  which,  the  work  of  nearly  a 
century  later,  very  richly  carved  and  sculptured, 
are  treated  in  a  manner  much  more  suitable  for 
bronze  casting  than  for  wood.  The  German 
work  of  Adam  Kraft  in  the  XVth  century  is  also 
interesting;  it  seems  to  me  too  pictorial  for 
architectural  decoration.  His  large  Schreyer 
monument  at  Nuremburg  is  a  design  that  would 
look  more  suitable  executed  in  tapestry  than  in 
marble. 

Besides  enabling  us  to  compare  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  different  periods  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  suitable  to  different  means  and  materials 
of  expression,  the  museum  gives  an  insight  to 
any  district  or  country.  You  can  see  the 
peculiarities  of  the  work  before  vi  iting  it,  or 
remind  yourself  of  the  things  you  have  seen  on 
your  return.  To  enter  the  Italian  court  is  to 
desire  to  be  in  Italy  again.  It  suggests  cool 
white  churches  and  rich  colour  decoration, 
sunny  piazzas  and  polished  marbles.  We 
are  in  a  new  world,  the  world  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  fancy  that  inspired  what  we  see  is 
not  that  of  the  Gothic  period  ;  left  behind  are 
the  XHIth  and  XIVth  centuries.  What  we 
see  now  is  less  lovable  and  homely,  more 
scholarly,  more  refined  and  dignified  ;  more 
dependent  on  exact  workmanship  and  on  fine 
materials  ;  more  the  work  of  one  individual 
who  has  coerced  others  to  assist  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas  too  great  for  them  to  understand. 
The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  is  so 
dependent  on  greatness  of  idea,  repetition  and 
symmetry,  that  these  fragments  at  the  museum 
serve  only  to  show  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
beauty  of  the  workmanship.  You  can  study 
Italian  architecture  better  upstairs  in  the 
library  from  books  and  photographs.  Here  are 
only  incidents  ;  Italian  history  is  the  story  of 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  The  whole  field  of 
art  is  widened  and  extended,  and  its  study 
becomes  more  complex.  Intellect  is  at  work 
superseding  the  saintly  artists  of  the  XIHth 
century.  Arnolfo’s  fine  Gothic  church  of 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence  passes  almost  un¬ 
noticed  amidst  the  later  work  of  the  sculptor 
architects.  In  the  cast-room  is  a  copy  of  the 
Renaissance  pulpit  in  this  church  which  attracts 
more  notice  from  visitors  than  the  church 
itself.  It  is  the  work  of  Benedetto  da  Miano  ; 
it  shows  the  extent  to  which  refinement  with 
strength  may  be  carried,  and  the  attraction  of 
elaboration.  The  detail  is  as  beautiful  as  the 
general  outline.  The  exquisite  grace  of  the 
tiny  statuettes  set  in  their  porphyry  niches,  as 


well  as  the  panels  illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Francis, 
is  delightful.  The  execution  cf  the  whole  work 
is  carried  to  the  last  pitch  of  perfection,  done  by 
a  man  who  began  life  as  an  intarsia  worker. 
I  speak  with  knowledge  of  this  pulpit,  having 
spent  fifty  precious  hours  at  Florence  making 
a  drawing  of  it.  Another  example  of  the 
sculptor-architect’s  work  at  the  museum  is  a 
cast  of  a  window  from  the  Certosa  of  Pavia. 
It  is  noticeable  in  these  buildings  that  as  the 
figure  work  improves  the  carving  of  the  natural 
objects  becomes  harder  and  less  free  and 
graceful. 

Unfortunately  the  great  master  architect, 
sculptor,  engineer,  and  painter  is  not  properly 
represented  as  far  as  architecture  goes.  There 
are  no  models  of  the  Medici  Chapel  at  Florence 
except  for  the  statue  of  the  Duke  Lorenzo 
himself.  In  speaking  of  Michael  Angelo  I 
should  refer  to  Alfred  Stevens,  so  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  museum.  We  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  study  two  greater  masters  of  classic 
form  applied  to  modern  building.  Their  work 
was  conceived  in  the  round.  With  them 
sculpture  and  carving  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
added  on  afterwards  or  left  out  altogether  as 
the  funds  allowed.  When  they  employed 
either  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  design. 
Besides  the  many  interesting  architectural 
fragments  it  is  possible  to  study  representa¬ 
tive  work  of  most  of  the  great  sculptors  of  the 
Renaissance.  There  are  copies  of  the  works  of 
Orcagna  Donatello,  the  della  Robbia’s  Ghilberti, 
and  the  rest,  each  of  their  work  distinctive  and 
impressed  with  their  own  individuality. 

Reverting  to  the  humbler  object  of  this  paper, 
which  is  an  endeavour  to  show  the  value  of  the 
museum  for  studying  the  handicrafts,  we 
naturally  turn  to  carpentry,  which  is  so  closely 
allied  to  architecture.  Furniture,  like  building, 
was  once  intended  to  serve  the  everyday  uses 
of  common  necessity  ;  as  this  is  more  generally 
realised  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  our  houses 
again  so  that  they  will  be  both  convenient  and 
interesting.  We  find  very  few  varieties  of 
furniture  in  the  museum  because  there  were 
very  few  different  kinds  of  furniture  made  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  box  was  the  principal 
item  in  a  room ;  cupboards,  stools  or  benches 
there  were,  but  tables  and  chairs  came  later, 
and  were  something  of  a  luxury.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  little  furniture  of  the  Xllltli 
century  in  existence,  but  we  know  it  was 
highly  and  beautifully  decorated.  The  wood¬ 
work  is  simple  carpenter’s  joinery  with  a 
character  all  its  own  from  the  straight-forward 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  the  carpenter 
experienced  in  the  course  of  his  work.  There 
are  some  coloured  drawings  of  furniture  of  the 
XIHth  and  XIVth  centuries  in  the  library, 
and  some  interesting  reading  on  the  subject  in 
“  Furniture  and  Woodwork,”  a  book  published 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hungerford 
Pollen.  Professor  Lethabv’s  suggestive  essay 
in  the  published  volume  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  is  instructive  and  inspiring.  These  are 
all  in  the  museum  library,  to  which  ready  access 
can  be  got  for  a  trifling  sum.  Professor  Lethaby 
recommends  the  study  of  pictures  in  old  manu¬ 
scripts  if  we  wish  to  furnish  our  rooms  properly. 

I  think  a  right  understanding  of  furniture 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  studying  the  earliest 
work,  before  the  principles  which  govern 
its  construction  became  lost  sight  of  in  the 
complicated  work  of  later  centuries.  There 
is  a  fine  collection  of  chests  or  boxes  in  the 
museum  ;  the  earliest  are  of  the  XIHth  century 
— one  Italian,  one  French  ;  the  Italian  one  has  a 
bowed  top,  the  top  and  front  are  divided  into 
six  panels  by  thin  bands  of  patterned  metal  ; 
each  panel  is  decorated  with  gesso-duro  orna¬ 
ment  on  alternate  red  and  black  backgrounds  ; 
the  French  example  is  more  substantial  and  less 
ornate,  its  decoration  consists  of  handsome 
wrought-iron  scroll  work  with  which  the  front 
and  sides  are  well  covtred.  The  only  English 
wookwork  of  this  date  in  the  museum,  besides 
fragments  of  carving,  is  an  oak  door.  It  is  a 
lively  piece  of  design  worked  in  the  solid  in  a 
primitive  manner,  with  charming  little  beasts 
and  birds  and  flowers  carved  with  much  simple 
skill.  The  chests  were  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  ;  they  served  indifferently  as  tables  or 
seats  ;  many  of  them  are  inlaid  on  top  for 
chess,  the  players  sitting  at  and  on  either  end. 
They  were  used  as  portmanteaus  when  their 
owners  went  on  their  travels,  being  slung  on 
horses.  They  were  also  used  to  keep  the 
tapestries  in  which  served  as  wall  decorations 
on  state  occasions.  These  were  usually  of 
cyprus-wood  decorated  with  incised  work  in 
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scrolls  or  geometric  patterns  ;  they  were  not  so 
substantial  as  the  dower  chests. 

The  early  chests  are  dependent  both  con¬ 
structively  and  for  their  ornament  on  the 
branching  scrolls  of  iron  work, of  which  the  French 
example  above  mentioned  is  a  fine  sprfimen. 
There  are  many  of  these  chests  still  to  be  seen 
in  country  churches.  Some  of  them  are  very 
richly  carved  all  over  like  that  at  Dersingham, 
Norfolk,  a  cast  of  which  is  in  the  English 
woodwork  section  ;  the  front  has  the  emblems  of 
the  four  evangelists  and  a  border  of  birds  and 
rosettes  ;  this  is  of  the  XIVth  century.  There 
is  in  the  French  section  a  small  chest  of  this  date 
showing  two  mounted  knights  in  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  war,  tilting  ;  and  there  are  both  English 
and  foreign  examples  of  the  fronts  of  chests 
carved  with  a  perfect  gallery  of  knights  and 
ladies,  showing  on  one  plane  the  whole 
story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  Much 
of  this  carved  work  was  originally  richly 
coloured.  I  read  in  Mr.  Pollen’s  book  that 
Henry  III.  directed  that  “  the  King’s  great 
chamber  at  Westminster  be  painted  a  green 
colour  like  a  curtain,  .  .  and  that  the 

King’s  little  wardrobe  should  be  painted  a 
green  colour  to  imitate  a  curtain.”  The  ward¬ 
robe  of  those  days  was  a  special  room  fitted  with 
hanging  closets  for  clothes,  and  for  spices,  etc. 
In  the  XITIth  century  chests  began  to  be 
furnished  with  panelled  wooden  1  a?ks  and  arms. 
Persons  of  quality  used  tapestry  screens  or 
dorsals  at  the  back  and  sides  to  shelter  them 
from  draughts.  It  was  this  desire  to  give 
honour  to  individuals  which  created  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  separate  chair.  A  survival  of 
the  chest  and  dorsal  is  still  to  be  seen  in  village 
inns  in  the  high-backed  and  sometimes  roofed-in 
settles.  I  have  just  mentioned  the  introduction 
of  chairs.  You  will  notice  in  nearly  all  the 
early  specimens  at  the  Museum  the  great 
height  of  the  seats  from  the  floor.  Was 
this  to  give  extra  dignity  or  to  keep 
the  sitter’s  feet  above  the  draughts,  etc.  ? 
Other  early  decorations  of  the  chest,  are  more 
suitable  to  modern  furniture  of  a  simple  and 
serviceable  kind  than  those  above  mentioned. 
They  consist  in  emphasising  the  constructive 
features,  beautiful  patterned  dove-tailing  at 
the  angles,  the  project  ing  lid  or  back  with  purled 
edges  or  gouge  cuts  in  patterns  or  simple 
diaper  work  ;  or  instead  of  being  made  of  six 
planks  of  wood  the  sides  and  ends  are  framed 
and  panelled,  the.  framings  being  elaborately 
chamfered  somewhat  like  the  modern  work 
of  a  wheelwright.  Cupboards  were  originally 
panelled  closets  and  sideboards  called  dressoirs 
orisinated  the  name  of  cupboard.  The  livery 
cuoboards  were  the  larders  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
a  cloth  was  laid  on  the  top — probably  a  coloured 
one  powdered  with  worked  flowers — and  narrow 
shelves  rose  in  steps  at  the  back  for  keeping  the 
pewter  and  other  serviceable  utensils  on.  The 
tables  at  this  time  were  long  boards  hinged 
down  the  centre,  laid  loosely  on  folding  trestles. 
There  is  a  late  and  highly  ornamented  example 
of  this  in  the  Italian  court  on  the  west  side,  the 
top  and  legs  being  beautifully  inlaid  in  geo¬ 
metric  patterns  with  ivory.  Note  also  the 
ivory  inlay  on  the  chest  opposite  to  it  which  is 
of  the  XVIth  century.  I  refer  to  the  floriated 
panels  which,  instead  of  being  a  skilled  imitation 
of  Nature  as  in  the  later  work,  is  rather  a  success¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  it.  All  the  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  early  period  was  of  panelled  wood, 
linen  chests,  settles,  cupboards,  and  beds ;  in  the 
last,  printed  or  tapestried  hangings  played  an 
important  part  in  the  design. 

The  Italians  regarded  furniture  and  wood¬ 
work  as  a  fair  field  for  decoration  and  their 
genius  left  its  air  of  distinction  upon  it.  Their 
work  of  the  XVth  century  is  full  of  interest  as 
the  type  of  later  developments  in  all  countries. 
The  chests  of  this  and  the  next  century  are 
verv  fine  and  there  is  a  representative  collection 
at  the  museum.  Some  of  them  are  elaborately 
shaped  and  gilded,  the  fronts  and  ends  decorated 
with  gesso-duro  showing  brightly-coloured 
pictures  of  marriage  ceremonies  and  classical 
stories.  This  is  the  sculptor’s  art  of  the  time 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Benevenuto  Cellini 
which  furnished  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  Popes 
and  nobles.  Scholarship  has  got  the  upper 
hand  of  the  arts  of  construction,  carving,  and 
painting.  More  beautiful,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  because  more  useful  and  less  frail,  are 
the  exquisite  inlays  of  this  period  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  There  are  quite  a 
number  to  be  seen,  showing  what  an  immense 
output  there  must  have  been.  Most  of  the 
pieces  are  inlaid  marquetry  of  ivory  and  coloured 
woods  low  and  rich  in  tone,  decorated  inside 


and  out,  the  inside  no  less  beautifully  than  the 
out.  The  inside  is  fitted  with  little  drawers 
and  pigeon  holes  for  jewels,  money,  and  papers. 
Other  chests  of  this  period  are  lightly  incised 
with  a  pattern,  the  excavated  parts  being  filled 
with  coloured  mastics.  One  of  these  shows  the 
judgment  of  Solomon  on  the  front.  Others 
again  are  quite  plain  without,  like  the  Xlllth 
century  chests,  ornamented  with  metal  work 
of  more  elaborate  workmanship  than  the  early 
ones.  The  metal  work  consists  of  very  in¬ 
tricately  pierced  and  chased  lock  plates,  hinges 
within  and  without,  handles  at  the  ends, 
corner  clamps,  and  bosses  which  are  merely 
ornamental.  In  a  few  cases  highly  coloured 
textiles  are  placed  beneath  the  metal  showing 
through  the  piercings.  The  Italians  are, 
however,  outdone  in  richness  of  effect  in  this 
class  of  decoration  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese  whose  work  may  be  seen  in  the  gallery 
opposite  the  refreshment  rooms.  A  phase  of 
decoration  in  which  the  museum  is  not  so  rich 
is  that  more  elaborate  intarsia,  inlaying  with 
coloured  woods  whole  pictures  of  figures  and  other 
subjects.  There  is  a  marvellous  example  from 
Augsburg  of  the  XVIth  century  which  is 
representative  although  it  was  an  essentially 
Italian  art.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best  in 
Bergamo  in  the  decoration  of  the  choir  stalls  of 
Sta  Maria  Maggiore,  and  at  its  worst  in  the  late 
Dutch  examples. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  deal  with  the  well- 
known  periods  of  English  furniture.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  a  fact  that  very  little  furniture  was 
made  in  this  country;  most  of  it  came  from 
abroad,  at  least  till  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Later,  again,  most  of  the  best  English  furniture, 
so-called,  was  made  by  Dutchmen  in  England 
or  imported  from  Holland.  And  the  Huguenots 
were  responsible  for  a  great  deal.  It  is  possible, 
I  suppose,  that  inferior  wood  and  workmanship 
is  not  confined  alone  to  our  own  times,  and  that 
only  the  best  has  survived  to  our  day.  Any¬ 
way,  it  is  disappointing  that  English  work  is  not 
better  represented.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
good  tradition  of  early  work  was  more  faithfully 
carried  on  in  this  country  than  any  other. 

If  I  may  digress,  I  should  like  to  add  that  I 
think  it  is  to  the  early  type  that  makers  of  the 
best  modern  furniture  have  turned.  It  allows 
more  scope  for  the  imagination  and  less  for  the 
machine  than  the  later  work  of  the  Renaissance. 
Good  furniture  can  never  be  made  by  machines, 
human  or  mechanical,  therefore  at  the  present 
time  it  cannot  be  procured  at  shops ;  one  has  to 
find  individual  craftsmen  who  make  it  themselves 
and  treat  them  as  we  would  that  our  clients 
would  treat  us.  That  is  to  say,  they  must  not 
be  asked  to  do  impossibilities.  Woods  and 
their  natures,  and  even  the  stock  which  they 
may  have  seasoned  and  in  hand,  must  influence 
their  work  more  than  we  may  suppose.  The 
labour  of  a  thoughtful  man  following  his  craft 
is  of  much  more  value  than  of  the  artisan 
working  from  a  drawing  which  we  have  made 
ourselves.  We  may  conceive  the  furniture  for 
the  room,  but  intimate  co-operation  is  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  beautiful 
furniture  now  being  made  retains  the  simplicity 
that  characterises  all  good  work,  often  showing 
great  ingenuity  of  construction  and  sometimes 
very  elaborately  decorated  inlays  or  paintings. 
The  experiments  of  William  Burgess,  Wm. 
Morris,  Burne  Jones,  and  Maddox  Brown  are 
bearing  fruit,  I  believe,  in  a  school  of  English 
furniture  founded  in  reason  and  good  workman¬ 
ship. 

No  part  of  the  museum  is  more  interesting 
to  me  in  itself  than  the  ironwork  gallery. 
There  is  so  much  variety  ;  its  contents  show 
such  a  fascinating  combination  of  simple 
ingenuity  and  intricate  design.  Where  else 
can  you  see  such  door  handles  and  knockers  ? 
or  such  locks  and  keys  ?  so  much  mechanical 
skill  allied  to  beauty  of  form  and  finish  ? 
The  simplest  rushlight-holder  stuck  in  a  log  of 
wood  is  something  more  than  a  curiosity. 
Candlesticks  in  every  form  abound  ;  really  useful 
things  down  to  great  architectural  corona  and 
candelabra  in  the  court  below  ;  German  and 
Byzantine  work  of  the  XJth  century  ;  Italian 
Gothic  of  the  XHIth,  and  Renaissance  of  the 
XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries  ;  window  gratings 
and  balconies  ;  fire  backs  and  fire  dogs  and  irons, 
black  or  polished  ;  hour  glasses  and  vanes 
painted  in  gay  colours.  Smiths’  work  in  all 
its  branches  is  interesting,  especially  applied 
to  architecture.  To  have  seen  casting,  pudd¬ 
ling,  and  welding,  is  to  ever  afterwards  have 
an  interest  in  the  material  ;  to  recognise  its 
fitness  in  certain  positions  and  in  certain  forms. 

Ironwork  forms  so  important  a  part  in 
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building  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more  studi< 
if  it  were,  what  still  exists  of  the  XVII 
century  would  be  more  valued  and  cared  i 
The  lamp  standards  on  Waterloo  Bridge  wo 
not  have  disappeared  and  gas  and  elec' 
standards  would  not  be  of  the  ugly  and 
suitable  type  to  which  we  are  accustom 

I  suppose  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere  msn 
know  anything  about  the  practical  side 
embroidery  and  needlework.  Nevertheless^ 
think  the  English  architect  has  a  natural  b 
for  the  moie  homely  arts.  A  chair  covering 
carpet,  or  the  tiles  on  a  hearth  mean  moie 
him  than,  for  instance,  such  small  things  dc 
a  Frenchman.  As  a  friend  said  to  me 
other  day,  “abroad  they  have  no  fires 
architecture,”  asking  why  ?  he  replied,  “ 
cause  they  have  no  fires!”  And  it  is 
doubt  true  that  what  we  l  ck  of  contind 
orderliness  and  stately  architectural  effect 
our  streets,  we  endeavour  to  make  up  for  b 
comfortable  homeliness  in  our  houses.  I  do  1 
say  that  1h:s  is  the  better  way,  but  it  certai; 
adds  to  the  pleasures  of  life  to  form  a  taste  > 
the  lesser  arts.  There  is  no  more  access! 
place  in  London  for  the  study  of  colour  than, 
museum  among  the  relics  of  the  great  times 
early  weaving  embroidery  and  applique  wo 
Not  only  should  we  find  the  gems  of  the  Mic 
Ages  and  of  the  later  work  of  the  Huguem 
both  akin  to  our  instincts  and  traditions,  , 
there  is  the  richness  of  the  East  in  Indian  1 
Persian  work.  The  beauty  of  the  East; 
work  does  not  invite  competition  or  linitati 
but  it  lets  us  into  many  secrets  of  colour,  • 
beauty  of  elaboration  when  all  is  fresh  . 
inspired,  and  the  value  of  patience  in  any  w 
of  art.  Here,  as  in  any  other  study  we  r 
undertake  at  the  museum,  we  shall  be  forceci 
the  conclusion  that  the  machine  is  impossf 
as  a  creator.  No  machine  could  have  d 
these  things,  nor  any  man  working  as  a  mach' 
Such  a  person  works  against  time,  whose  t 
deavour  is  to  obliterate  the  gradations 
texture  of  hand  work  done  from  day  to  day.  ) 

The  mere  fact  of  hand  weaving  being  nci 
days  so  uncommon  a  practice  as  to  be  aim 
though  happily  not  quite  extinct,  tempts  £ 
architect  into  designing  his  own  hangings  i| 
church  furnishings.  When  this  is  necessary 
is  the  type  that  matters.  Often  the^  result) 
a  dead-alive  exercise  in  some  “  style  lack 
the  charm  and  the  spontaneity  of  the 
Raphaelite  work  and  the  beauty  of  colour  rj 
texture  of  the  more  staid  and  scholarly  worN 
the  XVIth,  XVIIth,  and  XVIIIth  centu« 
The  design  is  too  often  executed  by  machin 
or  by  ladies,  accomplished  in  all  the  resource! 
stitcliery,  with  machine-like  accuracy.  I 

We  can  become  accustomed  to  good  c<| 
binations  of  colour  in  the  Italian  Court  a  mil 
the  majolica.  In  the  Eastern  Section  amord 
coloured  tiles  the  pottery,  china,  and  porceld 
I  think,  too,  the  water-colour  rooms  havt 
value  for  architects.  The  drawings  of  Pru 
Roberts,  Cattermole,  Turner,  and  Hunt  tj 
something  more  than  the  architectural  draugil 
manship  of  the  present  day.  No  representaj 
of  architecture  seems  to  me  complete  witht 
its  colour  and  texture  ;  any  other  kind  of  draw 
is  a  make-shift,  and  as  a  rule  a  photograp. 
preferable. 

In  one  of  the  windows  in  the  museum  the  c 
Professor  Moody  has  put  a  fine  quotation  \ 
which  I  must  close.  “  The  wisdom  of  a  lean 
man  cometh  by  opportunity— How  can  hei- 
wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough  ?— He  gi\ 
his  mind  to  make  furrows  and  is  diligent  to  p 
the  kine  fodder.  So  every  carpenter  and  wd 
master  that  laboureth  night  and  day  :  and  t 
that  cut  and  grave  seals  :  the  smith  also  siti 
by  the  anvil,  and  considering  the  iron  w<i 
The  potter  sitting  at  his  work  and  turning  4 
wheel  about  with  his  feet,  who  is  always  caref  A 
set  at  his  work.— He  fashioneth  the  clay  a 
his  arm  and  boweth  down  his  strength  before 

feet: _ All  these  trust  to  their  hands:  With 

them  cannot  a  city  be  inhabited:  They  8 
not  be  sought  for  in  publick  counsel,  nor  sit  1 
in  the  congregation  :  They  shall  not  sit  on  il 
judges  seat  nor  understand  the  sentenced 
judgment: — and  they  shall  not  be  found  wM 
parables  are  spoken.  But  they  will  main! 
the  state  of  the  world  and  all  their  desire  i 
the  work  of  their  craft.”  I  have  taken  up 
much  of  your  time  and  leave  the  mass  of  > 
subject  to  you  untouched  upon.’ 

Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth,  who  opened  the  discuss j 
said  he  was  in  aereement  with  Mr.  Curtis  Gr.j 
The  subject  was  a  welcome  one,  and  shd 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  puri 
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i  an  architectural  museum,  and  to  a  more 
litable  direction  of  its  study.  He  apprehended 
lat  the  subject  was  treated  from  the  educa- 
onal  point  of  view,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
lat  the  South  Kensington  Museum  formed  an 
isential  part  of  an  architect’s  training.  Mr. 
urtis  Green  had  said  that  only  present  day 
■aftsmen  could  thoroughly  understand  He 
Djects  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  he 
d  not  suggest  how  the  many  hundreds  who 
ere  not  craftsmen  might  best  benefit  by  their 
udy.  Furthermore,  as  their  study  was  surely 
1  be  taken  on  the  comparative  basis,  there  was, 
j  thought,  much  to  be  wished  for  in  the  fuller 
cplanation  of  the  exhibits,  and  suggested 
»  an  instance  the  desirability  of  appending 
ales  to  photographs,  sketches,  etc.,  with 
t>tes  of  the  history  and  sociology,  together 
ith  a  list  of  reference  works  and  information 
here  such  could  be  found.  In  this  way  the 
[telligent  grasp  of  the  subject  would  be 
bilitated  and  help  to  kindle  that  enthusiasm 
t.  Curtis  Green  spoke  of.  In  regard  to  that 
ntleman’s  remark  “  that  hand  and  mind 
pre  trained  in  the  same  school  under  master 
>rkmen  having  for  models  contemporary 
>rk,”  this  was,  the  speaker  thought,  as 
und  and  applicable  to-day  as  it  ever  was, 
id  the  South  Kensington  Museum  had,  he 
ntured  to  think,  acted  wisely  in  its  selection 
modern  work.  He  thought  that  the  limited 
tent  of  the  British  examples  formed  one  of 
e  weak  spots  in  this  museum,  and  noted  that 
ere  were  no  examples  of  such  typical  works 
medieval  stone  vaulting,  colour  decoration, 
ick,  flint,  or  plaster  work,  and  apart  from 
ese  such  a  national  craft  as  Sheffield  plate 
is  represented  by  but  one  single  case.  He  had 
tvays  found  this  building  trying  from  the 
leadache  ”  point  of  view,  and  attributed  it 
great  measure  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
the  light,  especially  at  night,  and  he  thought 
e  open  courtyards  and  exterior  spaces  might 
th  advantage  be  used  for  exhibition  purposes. 

;  agreed  with  Mr.  Curtis  Green  in  advocating 
e  study  of  early  forms  in  furniture,  and 
erred  to  the  specimens  of  modern  work  on 
)w  at  the  last  Architectural  Association 
nversazione  by  Messrs.  Bransley  and 
mson  as  showing  the  advantage  of  such  study, 
i  thought  the  two  panelled  rooms  in  the  South 
msington  Museum  were  very  valuable  because 
ring  a  “  complete  ”  idea  of  English  decoration 
d  furniture  in  earlier  times.  The  objection 
machine-made  articles  was,  he  thought, 
ht  within  certain  limits.  In  concluding  he 
ted  leave  to  paraphrase  Mr.  Curtis  Green’s 
itement  and  make  it  read  thus  :  “  To  under¬ 
bid  the  simpler  elements  is  to  be  in  sympathy 
th  our  work.” 

Mr.  F.  Lishman  thought  that  the  smaller 
jects  might  be  studied  to  better  advantage 
in  the  larger,  being  more  self-contained, 
d  depending  less  upon  their  setting  and 
Toundings.  Some  of  the  Italian  and  French 
idiaaval  “  ivories  ”  were  instanced  in  this 
inection,  and  examples  from  other  sections 
the  museum  also  touched  upon,  with  special 
erence  to  their  colour  and  decorative — even 
uctural — suggestiveness  for  work  on  a  large 
lie,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.  A  satis- 
itory  study  of  the  ironwork  on  exhibition  was 
possible,  owing  to  the  extremely  bad  lighting 
the  galleries  where  it  is  nominally  on  view, 
e  Indian  and  Eastern  sections  deserved  to 
better  known,  for  their  contents  offered  a 
h  field  for  study. 

Mr.  T.  Fvfs,  in  a  brief  speech,  spoke  of  the 
b  compirison  between  a  museum,  and  a 
rary  without  a  librarian,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
een.  Regarding  the  casts  in  this  building,  he 
night  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  forming 
}  original  from  which  casts  were  taken  was 
ential,  otherwise  they  might  prove  a  source 
deception.  It  was,  he  thought,  a  good  thing 
guess  at  the  materials  first  and  afterwards 
prove  or  disprove  these  by  making  inquiries. 

1  considered  t’>at  some  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
jsent  building — for  example,  the  Byzantine 
>ries,  could  not  properly  be  s?en ;  and  hoped 
it  this  might  receive  attention  in  Sir  Aston 
jbb’s  new  building. 

Ur.  A.  H.  Belcher  said  he  knew  very  little  of 
i  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  regretted 
he  trusted  that  Mr.  Curtis  Green’s  paper 
uld  be  printed,  for  it  was  by  open  discussion 
the  public  press  that  a  great  many  desired 
provements  were  effected  with  satisfaction 
all  parties, 

Mr,  H.  Gregory  Collins  (chairman),  on  behalf 
the  meeting,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mr. 
rtte  Gretfi)  for  his  paper,  especially  the 


practical  side.  Personally,  he  was  not  quite 
in  agreement  with  Mr.  Curtis  Green  as  to  the 
necessity  of  technical  knowledge,  for  the 
museum  had  distinctly  another  side  to  it,  and 
that  was  with  regard  to  inspiration.  He 
regretted  the  p.iucity  of  English  work,  although 
the  beautiful  examples  of  French  must,  he 
thought,  be  regarded  as  in  some  measure  making 
up  for  this  defect.  The  study  of  the  gradual 
change  from  French  Gothic  to  Renaissance 
w.is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  him,  and  doubt¬ 
less  many  others.  In  concluding,  he  much 
appreciated  the  paper  as  being  so  exhaustive, 
a  view  fully  shared  by  those  present. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  as  Special  Visitor,  then 
summed  up  the  discussion. 

He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  he  held 
no  brief  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
though  possibly  he  had  received  more  kindness 
at  their  hands  than  the  usual  visitor,  but  this 
was  due  to  the  frequency  of  his  visits,  he  felt 
sure,  more  than  anything  else.  At  one  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Morris’s  lectures  he  remembered 
him  saying  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
had  been  built  for  him  (Mi1.  Morris)  and  this 
remark  showed  the  measure  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  museum  as  a  factor  for  education  and 
inspiration.  The  speaker  congratulated  Mr. 
Curtis  Green  on  the  nice  spirit  and  good  taste 
displayed  in  his  written  paper,  the  reading  of 
which  had  given  much  pleasure  to  him.  He 
advocated  the  careful  study  of  old  manuscript 
pictures  as  tending  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  design  of  old 
furniture,  a  study  well  worth  while  even  though 
it  were  not  undertaken  with  the  view  of  im¬ 
mediate  design  for  practical  purposes.  Mr. 
Lethaby  said  that  he  had  known  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  for  twenty-five  years  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  a  careful 
selection  by  one  competent  to  judge,  such  an 
one  might  derive  almost  as  much  good  from  a 
tour  of  this  building  as  by  an  actual  tour  in  the 
country  from  which  the  examples  came.  A 
matter  which  had  recently  impressed  him  was 
the  considerab'e  number  of  med’seval  sculptures 
in  the  museum.  The  point  lie  most  desired  to 
emphasise  was  the  need  of  concentration  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  William  Morris  formed  a 
conspicuous  example.  This  master  of  crafts 
got  his  works  up,  so  to  speak,  in  passions,  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  being  concen¬ 
trated  upon  printing,  and  to  this  end  he  ex¬ 
hausted  every  source  of  information  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  Mr.  Morris’s  life,  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  works,  seemed  to 
consist  of,  figuratively  speaking,  a  series  of 
giant-like  gulps,  each  taking  from  four  to  six 
years.  The  whole  of  these  times  being  given 
up  entirely  to  the  utmost  concentration  upon 
the  particular  craft  in  hand.  The  speaker 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  concentration  as 
leading  to  results  which  work  based  on  a  general 
scale  fails  to  secure.  He  believed  in  the  use  of  a 
museum  for  stimulating  “  our  sense  ”  of  beautv, 
but  old  buildings  he  regarded  as  the  best  possible 
means  of  inspiration.  He  believed  in  no  system 
that  had  for  its  object  the  “  teaching  ”  of 
beauty,  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  impossible: 
what  could  be  done,  however,  was  to  teach 
subjects  and  matters  which  would  lead  up  to  an 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  beauty  and 
after  that  leave  the  rest  to  spontaneity.  A 
matter  of  great  regret  to  him  was  the  sad  waste 
of  energy  occasioned  by  the  making  of  indi¬ 
vidual  sketches  based  upon  no  organised  system, 
and  he  thought  there  was  great  need  of  some 
such  system  being  inaugurated,  having  for  its 
object  the  collection,  classifying,  filing  for 
reference,  and  such  like  of  sketches,  measured 
drawings,  etc.,  as  was  done  in  certain  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Architec¬ 
tural  Association  Sketch  Book  had  in  this  wav 
done  a  great  work  for  two  generations,  and  he 
quoted  it  as  an  example  of  successful  effort  to  a 
definite  end.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
Architectural  Association  might,  seeing  what 
fine  new  premises  they  now  had,  consider  the 
matter.  Perhaps  the  best  advice  he  could  offer 
those  present  was  to  look  at  things  frankly  and 
simply  with  “  our  own  eyes,”  and  not  go  to  a 
museum  with  preconceived  notions,  as  that  was 
fatal  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  contents 
of  such  a  building.  Lastly,  he  wished  to  say 
that  the  want  of  appreciation  of  a  museum 
should  not  be  a  source  of  contention  provided 
the  person  or  persons  concerned  had  an  honest 
enthusiasm  for  something  else.  There  must 
be  a  practical  side  to  the  community,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  too  great  an  interest  in 
ancient  works  tends  to  militate  from  success  in 
more  practical  art  for  to-day. 


Mr.  Curtis  Green  briefly  le plied,  and  the 
meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  him  and  the  Special  Visitor. 

- »♦« - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  held  in  the  Rooms  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Gillespie,  delegate 
from  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
lantern-slides,  descriptive  of  English  towers 
and  spires.  Mr.  Gillespie  went  closely  into 
detail  and  sub-division,  illustrating  central 
ami  western  towers  of  Norman  Transitional 
and  Gothic  work,  and  similarly  towers  with 
spires  and  lanterns.  It  was  announced  that 
the  next  paper  would  be  given  on  December  16' 
by  Mr.  Bromhead,  on  “  Registration  of 
Architects.” 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — At  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  at 
the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Thursday  evening,, 
the  17th  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  G.  Bertram 
Bulmer,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  had  some- 
interesting  and  critical  comments  to  make  on 
Leeds  architecture.  Mr.  Vickers  Edwards,  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  address,  expressed  the  view  that  the  Leeds 
New  Markets  might  have  been  erected  for  less 
money,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers.  He  thought  that  every  man  who 
entered  upon  the  noble  profession  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  should  be  registered.  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorpe, 
of  Leeds,  in  seconding  the  motion,  mentioned 
that  he  was  an  old  member  of  the  Society,  and 
had  served  on  its  Council  for  twenty-eight 
years.  He  praised  the  good  work  being  done 
for  architecture  by  the  Leeds  School  of  Art, 
and  commented  upon  the  excellent  positions 
gained  by  the  Leeds  candidates  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  examinations.  In  passing,  too,  he  had 
a  good  word  for  the  Leeds  Arts’  Club.  Earlier 
in  the  evening  the  President  distributed  a 
series  of  prizes  competed  for  by  associates  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  Ralph  Thorpe  was  awarded 
a  silver  medal  and  51.  for  some  measured 
drawings  of  Hemingborough  Church,  near 
Selby.  A  prize  for  drawings,  showing  the 
construction  of  an  entrance  hall  and  staircase, 
was  won  by  Mr.  Martin  S.  Briggs.  Prizes  for 
design  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Godfrey  L.  Clark 
(first),  and  Mr.  J.  Crust  (second)  ;  and  prizes 
for  sketching  were  given  to  Mr.  Martin  S. 
Briggs  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Wyvill  (extra).  The 
prize  work  was  on  view  at  the  meeting.  As 
usual,  the  annual  meeting  partook  of  a  social 
character. 

- ^ - 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Arch/Eological  Association.  — 
The  session  1904-5  was  opened  on  the  16th 
inst.,  at  32,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  the 
President,  Mr.  R.  E.  Leader,  in  the  chair.  A 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Garstang  on  the 
Roman  fort  at  Brough,  and  the  results  of  recent 
excavations  on  the  site.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographic 
views  and  plans  exhibited  by  lantern  light. 
The  Roman  fort  at  Brough,  said  the  lecturer, 
was  a  unit  in  the  general  scheme  of  defence 
in  the  north  and  west  of  Britain,  which  belongs, 
in  the  main,  to  the  early  and  middle  Ilnd 
century.  One  well-defined  Roman  road  joins 
ancient  Brough  with  the  Roman  sites  at 
Buxton  (Aquas)  to  the  south,  and  Dinting 
(Melandra  Castle)  to  the  north.  The  Roman 
fort  (castellum)  and  the  Roman  camp  (castra) 
are  not  to  be  confounded,  although  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  between  them  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  conjecture  that  both  were  based 
upon  a  common  general  plan.  Both  were 
regular  four-sided  enclosures  with  gates  and 
ways  and  buildings  always  symmetrically 
placed.  But  the  camp,  whether  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  nature,  an  earthwork  thrown  up  on 
the  march,  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  evacuated 
after  a  single  night,  or  a  permanent  fortress, 
was  in  either  case  planned  for  a  large  number 
of  troops,  a  whole  legion  or  more,  and  con¬ 
sequently  covered  many  acres  of  ground. 
The  Roman  fort,  on  the  contrary,  was  definitely 
small  and  strong,  the  permanent  quarters  of; 
a  garrison.  Its  area  was  commonly  four  to. 
six  acres  ;  in  some  cases  it  might  be  so  small  as 
three  or  so  large  as  eight.  The  number  of 
soldiers  who  might  be  quartered  within  it  is  not 
known,  and  necessarily  varied  in  different 
places  ;  but,  judging  from  inscriptions,  a  eohort 
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of  auxiliaries  would  commonly  constitute  the 
garrison.  Mr.  Garstang  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  general  aspect  and  purpose  of  a 
Roman  fort,  together  with  the  interior  build¬ 
ings,  so  far  as  their  uses  are  at  present  known. 
It  is  hoped  the  excavations  recently  undertaken 
at  Brough  may  result  in  clearing  away  the 
uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  use.  of  certain 
of  these  baildings — such  as  the  large  building 
usually  found  about  the  centre  of  the  en¬ 
closure,  generally  called  the  Praetorium.  The 
fort  at  Brough  was  one  of  the  smaller  forts, 
and  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  Hope 
station  on  the  Dore  and  Chinley  line  through 
Derbyshire.  The  excavations  made  for  the 
Derbyshire  Archajological  and  Natural  History 
Society  in  August,  1903,  were  of  a  prelim  nary 
character,  but,  they  have,  nevertheless,  revealed 
some  very  interesting  features,  which  prove 
the  plan  of  the  fort  to  be  nearly  a  regular  four¬ 
sided  and  walled  enclosure  with  rounded  angles, 
and,  seemingly,  a  gateway  about  the  middle  of 
each  side.  One  feature  of  particular  interest 
disclosed  was  an  underground  chamber  about 
8  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  wide  at  its  narrower  end, 
but  about  7  ft.  wide  at  the  opposite  end.  This 
chamber  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  altered  at  a  period  subsequent  to  its 
first  formation,  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  at 
the  narrower  end  having  been  cut  away  to 
insert  a  flight  of  steps,  which,  about  half  the 
height  from  the  bottom,  are  built  up  against 
the  wall,  and  are  formed  of  the  stones  taken 
out  of  the  upper  part.  A  very  interesting  and 
important  discovery  was  made  during  the 
excavation  of  this  pit,  or  chamber,  in  the 
shape  of  an  inscribed  tablet.  Although  the 
tablet  was  in  four  fragmentary  parts  they 
practically  presented  the  whole  of  the  essential 
part  of  the  text,  which  Mr.  F.  Haverfield 
renders  as  under  : — “  In  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus 
Pius,  Father  of  his  country  (erected  by)  the 
First  Cohort  of  Aquitanians,  under  Julius 
Verus,  Governor  of  Britain,  and  under  the 
direct  orders  of  Capifconius  Fus:us,  prefect  of 
the  cohort.”  Only  a  few  days  before  these 
fragments  were  unearthed  an  inscription  of 
Antoninus  Pius  was  found  in  the  river  Tyne, 
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at  Newcastle,  which  also  bears  the  name  of 
Julius  Verus.  The  discovery  is  the  more 
valuable  because  hitherto  Verus  had  not  been 
known  to  have  governed  Britain.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  and  the  capital  perspec¬ 
tive  and  “  bird’s-eye  ”  views,  showing  pre¬ 
sumed  restoration  of  Roman  forts,  gateways, 
and  bastions,  prepared  from  authentic  details, 
enhanced  the  interest  of  the  lecture.  Dr. 
Birch,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  Mr. 
Gould,  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  others,  took  part  in 
the  discussion  which  followed. 


3llustrations. 


THE  CARTWRIGHT  MEMORIAL  HALL. 
BRADFORD. 

E  published  a  few  weeks  ago  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  may  be  called  a 
corner  of  this  building,  a  portion  of 
it  shown  in  a  drawing  that  had 
been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

We  give  now  a  plan  of  the  building  and  a 
view  of  it  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  a  view  from  one 
end  showing  the  side  of  the  porch  and  loggia 
over  it,  and  an  interior  view  showing  the  main 
staircase. 

The  building  was  the  subject  of  a  competition 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  in 
which  the  design  of  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Milner 
Allen,  now  carried  out,  was  selected.  The  Hall 
was  to  be,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  a 
memorial  museum  and  art-gallery ;  forming 
a  monument  to  Cartwright,  an  eminent  Brad¬ 
ford  manufacturer  who  had  been  a  benefactor 
to  the  city. 


NEW  ORGAN  AND  CHANCEL,  KINGS 
WEIGH  HOUSE  CHURCH. 

The  present  structure,  built  about  fourteen 
years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,*  is  an  oval  building,  with  an 
iron  and  plastered  ceiling  domed  up  to  the 
central  oval  ventilator.  The  gallery,  which  ran 
right  round,  stopped  against  the  old  organ 

*  An  exterior  view  of  the  church  was  published  in  our 
issue  of  January  18,  1890. 


case,  which  occupied  the  end  wall-space.  .■ 
design  of  the  upper  wall,  above  the  ga)o 
was  based  on  a  system  of  niches  altemrfi 
with  windows. 

In  forming  the  new  chancel  the  three® 
niches  were  opened  up,  and  a  new  wall  cal' 
straight  across,  faced  with  terra  cotta  iB 
pierced  with  three  windows  corresponding  & 
the  opened  niches,  was  built  as  a  chancel  enl 

Part  of  the  existing  gallery  was  cut  a  wan 
each  side,  and  the  new  organ  case,  in  two  b 
tions,  was  erected  so  as  to  form  a  chib 
enclosure.  The  strong  enclosing  line  ofn 
terra-cotta  chancel  end,  and  the  projen 
cornice  over,  were  designed  to  emphasise* 
square  form  of  the  chancel. 

Some  slight  alterations  were  effected  in* 
pulpit,  a  reading-desk,  and  choir  seats  n 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  chancel,  in  front  op 
organ  case.  Seats  for  the  minister  and  eH 
were  placed  against  the  end  wall,  behind* 
Communion  table ;  and  above  thrs?  ssab 
space  was  left  for  a  hanging,  or  tap  strypl. 
The  scale  of  the  woodwork  detail  has  :fc 
kept  as  far  as  possible  in  harmony  with  th;| 
pres  nt  existing. 

A  niche  for  a  font  was  formed  in  front  o| 
left-hand  organ  case,  and  the  base  of  thilg 
well  as  the  pulpit  base,  the  reading-desk 
and  the  floor  and  steps  of  the  chancel  u  f 
the  choir  seats,  was  finished  with  marblS 
various  kinds. 

The  new  organ  case  and  all  other  new  \v  1 
work  was  executed  in  Austrian  wainscot  oalj 

The  contractors  for  the  entire  work  |J 
Messrs.  John  Shillitoe  &  Son.  The  sub-contrii 
were  as  follows : — Terra-cotta  work,  Mel 
Burman  tofts  (Leeds  Fireclay  Co.);  mrf 
work,  Messrs.  Galbraith  &  Winton  (Glasg*l 
electric  lighting  and  pendants,  Messrs.  Th<| 
son,  Ritchie,  &  Co.  ;  heating  and  ventilal \ 
Messrs.  G.  F.  Haden  &  Son ;  upholsi ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Hall. 

The  organ  is  by  Messrs.  Henry  Willis  &  i 
Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell  designed  the  stained  1  > 
windows  of  the  chancel  end,  and  they  .•  1 
executed  under  his  supervision  by  Mr.  At1 
J.  Dix.  Mr.  John  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A.,  if  j 
architect. 


GBGVAD  PLAN 


Cartwiiglit  Memorial  Mall,  Bradford. 


iENERAL  VIEW. 


VIEW  FROM  END. 


VIEW  OF  STAIRCASE. 


CARTWRIGHT  MEMORIAL 


HALL.  BRADFORD  — Messrs  J.  W.  Simpson  &  E.  M.  Allen.  Architects 
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KINGS  UfclGM  HOUSE  CHURCH 

DUKE  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE  -W- 
NEW  ORGAN  and  CHANCEL  Stained  glass, 

t7s  /!  S?  (EXECUTED),  AND 

4 /?S4  TAPESTRY,  DESIGNED 

-  ss  BY  R°  ANNOG  BELL 


HALF  PLAN-  AT 
GROUND 


HALF  PLAN  AT 
GALLERY  FLOOR 


WOOD  CARVING  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ART. 
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STOOD  CARVING  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ART. 

This  illustration  shows  some  of  the  work  done 
>y  students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and 
•ecently  exhibited  at  South  Kensington.  Each 
>f  the  panels  are,  in  their  way,  fine  examples  of 
larving  in  wood  ;  there  is  no  straining  after 
>riginality  in  design,  but  each  student  has 
ittained  freshness  and  sound  decorative  feeling, 
fhe  hunting  scene  shows  movement  and 
hythm  ;  we  like,  too,  the  rendering  of  the  bear  at 
he  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  the  armorial  panel  is 
lot  quite  finished ;  the  mantling  in  this,  and  the 
oliage  in  the  pilasters,  is  vigorously  treated, 
howing  far  more  life  than  we  are  accustomed 
0  in  work  of  this  class  nowadays.  The 
.orizontal  panel  also  shows  the  result  of 
ho  roughly  good  training  in  rendering  in  con- 
entional  and  suitable  ways  natural  objects. 

No.  1  panel  is  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Payne  ;  No.2,  by 
Ir.  E.  Walker  ;  No.  3,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton  ; 
Jo.  4,  by  Mr.  W.  Wetherell  ;  No.  5.  by  Mr.  W. 
Yetherell  ;  No.  6,  by  Mr.  A.  Ii.  Livens  ;  No.  7, 
y  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton. 


8,  Brunton  Place,  Edinburgh,  has  been  awarded 
the  first  premium  for  his  design  of  the  new 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Glasgow,  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  John-street,  with  frontages  to  Little 
Hamilton-street  and  Margaret-street. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools  Compeii- 
ion. — We  have  received  the  programme,  which 
>rms  almost  a  book,  of  the  competition  (which 
as  just  baen  darided)  for  the  selection  of  an 
chitect  for  tie  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  to 
3  erected  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 
he  scheme  is  an  immense  one,  dealing  with  a  site 
the  area  of  32  acres,  though  of  course  a  large 
oportion  of  this  land  will  not  be  actually 
lilt  upon.  Trustees  of  the  scheme  were 
ipointed,  who  in  turn  appointed  a  Corn¬ 
ice  to  carry  out  the  architectural  com- 
tition.  The  general  features  of  the  scheme 
ay  be  best  explained  by  the  following  extracts 
3m  the  Programme  : — 

'‘For  the  purpose  of  selecting  an  architect  the  Com- 
ttee  have  established  this  competition,  and  have 
gaged  Professor  Warren  P.  Laird,  of  the  University 
Pennsylvania,  as  their  adviser  in  the  preparation 
its  programme  and  the  making  of  the  awards. 

Five  architects  and  architectural  firms  have  accepted 

*  invitation  of  the  Committee  to  submit  designs  in 
»™°,mpefc'^on’  *or  wMch  service  they  will  bo  paid 
)00  dollars  each.  They  are  Messrs. 

Carrere  &  Hastings,  New  York. 

Frank  Miles  Day  &  Brother,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  New  York. 

Howells  &  Stokes,  New  York. 

Mr.  George  B.  Post,  New  York. 

The  competition  will  be  open  also  to  all  other  archi¬ 
lls  whose  experience  and  capacity  in  the  design  and 
scution  of  large  work  may  warrant  the  Committee 
extending  to  them  an  invitation  to  take  part.  Archi- 
te  desiring  to  enter  are  therefore  requested  to  provide 
>  Committee  with  information  as  to  their  professional 
rk  upon  blanks  to  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
rector  Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag,  313,  Sixth-avenue, 
;tsburgh,  Pa. 

Hso  all  other  communications  relating  to  the  com- 
jition  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Director  as  above. 

The  competition  will  be  restricted  to  invited  archi- 
ts,  selected  as  above. 

?ive  awards  of  1,000  dollars  each  are  offered  to 
npetitors,  other  than  those  who  are  named  above, 

*  ,wj‘‘  be  P;lid  to  the  live  architects  whose  designs 
nu  highest  in  merit,  one  of  these  five  being  assured 
my  event  to  Allegheny  (sic)  County  architects.  These 
irds  will  be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided. 

.he  prize  of  the  competition  will  be  the  commission 
design  and  supervise  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
lured  for  portions  of  the  Administration  and  of  other 
tups,  as  hereinafter  stated,  and  this  prize  will  be 
irded  to  the  author  of  the  design  premiated,  as  here- 
fter  provided. 

’he  required  buildings  may  be  broadly  classified  by 
artments,  as  follows  : — 

I-  Administration. 

II.  School  of  Applied  Science. 

II.  School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen. 

V.  Technical  School  for  Women. 

V.  School  of  Applied  Design. 

’I.  Service. 

he  order  in  which  these  departments  are  named 
been  adopted  only  for  convenience  in  designation, 
each  will  be  known  by  its  number,  as  a  ‘  Group,’ 
tner  one  or  more  buildings  are  required  for  it.” 

'lie  competition  has  been  won  by  Messrs, 
nier  &  Hornbostel  of  New  York,  the  second 
ee_  going  to  Mr.  George  B.  Post,  one  of  the 
eeially  invited  and  paid  competitors;  and 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places,  each  conveying 
award  of  1,000  dollars,  to  Messrs.  Wood, 
m.  &  Doming  with  Corbett  &  Pell  Asso- 
®d  (Washington  and  New  York);  Gram, 
idhuo.  &  Ferguson  (Bosto  1  and  New  York)  ; 
Newman  &  Harris  (Philade’phia).  reipee- 
ly.  The  highest  rank  among  Alleghany* 
nty  Architects,  to  whom  was  assured  an 
|d  of  1,000  dollars,  was  taken  by  Mr.  T. 
Billquist  of  Pittsburgh. 

HiiRcii,  Glasgow.— Mr.  John  MTntyre,  of 

[n  th  ■  -  econd  communication  we  received,  this 
)  is  again  spelt  “Allegheny.”  Whether  this  is  a 
:al  error  or  a  uew  spelling,  we  cannot  saw  It  is 
eghaney  ”  in  our  atlas. — Ed. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Portland  Cement  for  Users.  By  the  late 
Henry  Fa'ija.  Fifth  edition,  revised  by  D.  B. 
B  1  tier.  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  3s  ) 

Picturesque  Middlesex.  By  Duncan 
Moul  and  R.  H.  Ernest  Hill.  (F.  E.  Robinson 
&  Co.  6s.) 

City  Development:  A  Study  of  Parks, 
Gardens,  and  Culture-Institutes.  Bv 
Patrick  Geddes.  (G  ddes  &  Co.,  Edinburgh'; 
and  the  St.  Geor"e  Press,  Firm  ngham.) 

Cassell’s  Cyclopedia  of  Mechanics.  Edited 
by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  Fourth  scries.  (Cassell  & 
Co.,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.) 

A  Synoptical  Monograph  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fecamp.  By  J.  Atwood  Slater.  (Sprague  &  Co.) 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES’  STATISTICS. 


Correspondence. 

ST.  MATTHEW’S,  FRIDAY-STREET. 

Sir, — You  may  like  to  supplement  your  notes, 
in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.  (page  483),  on  the 
subject  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Friday-street, 
E.C.,  by  the  following  facts  : — 

A  block  of  commercial  buildings  was  erected 
upon  the  site  in  1886,  from  my  designs,  when 
I  introduced  a  portrait  of  Wren  into  the  carving 
over  the  porch,  and  had  the  following  in¬ 
scription  cut  upon  the  south  flank  wall  of  the 
new  building  : 

“  The  site 

OF  THESE  BUILDINGS 

WAS  FORMERLY  OCCUPIED 

by  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Matthew,  Friday-street, 
founded 

before  the  year  1322, 
destroyed  by 
the  firk  of  London  1666, 

Rebuilt  by 

Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  taken  down  in  1885, 
when  the  Parish 
WAS  UNITED  with  that  of 
St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane.” 

Del'ssa  Joseph. 


THE  JOINERY  TRADE. 

Sir, — I  think  the  present  state  of  depression 
in  the  joinery  department  of  the  building 
trade  calls  for  some  movement  to  alleviate 
the  distress  through  lack  of  work.  Why  is  it 
that  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
are  spent  annually  on  the  imported  foreign 
rubbish,  wrongly  named  joinery,  when  an 
infinitely  superior  article,  worthy  of  the  name, 
can  be  made  here  in  “  England  ”  quite  as 
cheaply  ?  I  have  done  it  over  and  over 
again.  The  joiner  of  these  days  is  not  the 
man  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  he 
was.  if  not  bitterly  opposed  to,  at  least  ex¬ 
ceedingly  suspicious  of,  machinery ;  he  now 
recognises  it  as  a  power  come  to  stay,  and  to 
make  further  progress  yet,  and  is  willing  to 
follow  it  up;  in  fact.  he  cannot  help  himself 
if  his  work  is  properly  put  to  him.  Were  our 
builders  to  utilise  their  machinery  to  its  full 
capacity.  and  by  up-to-date  methods.  I  am 
certain  from  long  experience  that  this  foreign 
stuff  would,  ere  long,  become  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo. 

Neither  would  the  builder  be  disposed  to 
put  his  work  out  to  some  trade  joinery  works, 
but  put  the  profits  into  his  own  pocket.  I 
have  had  a  very  intimate  connexion  with 
several  of  these  joinery  works,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  work  is  rushed  along  at 
fever  heat.  Client  after  client  clamouring  for 
their  goods,  this  job  is  put  aside  to  push  that, 
and  that  to  push  another,  causing,  in  numerous 
instances,  mistakes  and  an  appalling  waste  of 
both  labour  and  material ;  and,  excepting  in  a 
few  instances  I  could  mention,  the  work  is 
done  per  piece,  underpaid,  or  by  young  and 
inexperienced  hands,  scamped  to  an  alarming 
degree,  oftentimes  (as  I  have  known)  to  be 
condemned  by  the  architect  or  clerk  of  works. 
In  a  well-ordered  builder’s  shop  and  mill  these 
things  could  not  occur;  and.  as  before  ob¬ 
served.  if  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  method  is 
adopted,  and  the  machinery  impressed  for 
all  it  is  capable  of,  the  change  would  be 
wrought,  architects  and  their  clients  benefited 
and  pleased,  the  builder  himself  satisfied,  and 
the  rank  and  file  made  happy  with  work, 
where  now  there  is  none.  J.  C.  W. 


The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
has  compiled  his  usual  abstract,  which  has 
been  issued  this  week  as  a  Parliamentary 
Paper,  of  the  annual  accounts  and  statements 
of  societies  for  the  year  1903.  It  appears  from 
the  figures  that  the  numbers  of  incorporated 
building  societies  in  the  counties  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  as  follow: — Bedfordshire  15, 
Berkshire  14,  Buckinghamshire  11,  Cambridge¬ 
shire  11,  Cheshire  53,  Cornwall  7,  Cumberland 
16,  Derbyshire  23,  Devonshire  29,  Dorsetshire 
12,  Durham  104,  Essex  59.  Gloucestershire  29, 
Hampshire  49,  Herefordshire  7,  Hertfordshire 
15,  Huntingdonshire  1,  Kent,  57,  Lancashire  329, 
Leicestershire  27,  Lincolnshire  25,  London  416, 
Middlesex  29,  Monmouthshire  16,  Norfolk  12, 
Northamptonshire  19,  Northumberland  64, 
Nottinghamshire  17,  Oxfordshire  3,  Rutland¬ 
shire  1,  Shropshire  8.  Somersetshire  34,  Staf¬ 
fordshire  56,  Suffolk  5,  Surrey  28,  Sussex  36, 
Warwickshire  34,  Westmorland  6,  Wiltshire  9, 
Worcestershire  13,  Yorkshire  93,  and  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  1— total  for  England,  1,773; 
Anglesea  1,  Brecknockshire  2,  Cardiganshire  1, 
Carmarthenshire  9,  Carnarvonshire  11,  Den¬ 
bighshire  3.  Flintshire  1,  Glamorganshire  77, 
Merionethshire  1,  Pembrokeshire  2 — total  for 
Wales,  108;  Aberdeen  10.  Argyle  1,  Ayr  7, 
Banff  2,  Clackmannan  1,  Dumbarton  7,  Dum¬ 
fries  2,  Edinburgh  13,  Elgin  2,  Fife  15,  Forfar 
9,  Inverness  1,  Lanark  35,  Linlithgow  2,  Nairn 
1,  Peebles  1,  Perth  2,  Renfrew  7,  Roxburgh  1, 
Selkirk  3,  Stirling  7,  Wigtown  1 — total  for 
Scotland,  130;  Antrim  57,  Armagh  1,  Cork  4, 
Down  1,  Dublin  26,  Limerick  T,  Londonderry 
24,  Louth  2,  Tyrone  1,  and  Wicklow  1 — total 
for  Ireland,  93;  total  of  incorporated  societies 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  2,109.  To  this  total 
have  to  be  added  62  unincorporated  societies, 
all  in  England,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,171. 

The  number  of  members  enrolled  in  the 
2,171  societies  is  601,204. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  societies  during  the 
last  financial  year  amounted  to  40.734.866J. 

1,665  out  of  the  2,171  societies  made  advances 
on  mortgage,  and  the  amount  so  advanced  during 
the  year  was  9,959,555/. 

The  liabilities  of  the  societies  at  the  time 
of  making  up  the  balance-sheets  were — to  the 
holders  of  shares,  38,312,729/.;  to  depositors 
and  other  creditors,  24,161,484/.;  undivided 
profits,  3,836,273/. 

The  assets,  on  the  other  hand,  were :  — 
Balance  due  on  mortgage  securities  (not  in¬ 
cluding  prospective  interest).  51,396,980/.  ; 
amount  invested  in  other  securities  and  cash, 
14,800,247/.  Balance  deficits — in  England  and 
Wales,  113,038/. ;  in  Scotland,  221/.  ;  in  Ire¬ 
land,  nil. 

The  incorporated  societies  in  the  County  of 
London  have  117,845  members;  their  receipts 
during  the  year  amounted  to  5,768,165/. ;  the 
amount  advanced  on  mortgage  during  the  year 
aggregated  2,839,763/.  ;  the  liabilities  were — to 
holders  of  shares,  9,202,460/.  ;  to  depositors  and 
other  creditors,  3.225,985/.  ;  and  the  amount 
of  undivided  profit  was  766,560/.  Assets. — 
balance  due  on  mortgage  securities  (not  in¬ 
cluding  prospective  interest),  12.245,934/.  ; 
other  assets,  893,523/.  Balance  deficits,  55,548/. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  total 
receipts  during  the  last  financial  year  of  the 
individual  building  societies  with  over  1,000 
members  each: — Wolverton  (Bucks.)  Perma¬ 
nent  Benefit.  1,026  members,  year's  receipts, 
20.650/.  ;  Cumberland  Co-operative  Benefit, 
2,342,  131,997/.  ;  Derbyshire  Permanent,  2752, 
79,994/.  ;  Barnstaple  Permanent  Mutual 
Benefit,  1.388,  12,243/.  ;  Darlington  Equitable, 
1,166,  45,502/.  ;  Industrial  and  Provident  Per¬ 
manent,  Sunderland,  1,147.  42,867/. ;  Sunder¬ 
land  Working  Men’s  Permanent,  1,401, 
50,898/.  ;  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  Darlington. 
1,876.  59,336/.  ;  Bristol,  West  of  England,  and 
South  Wales  Permanent,  1.506,  171,206/.  ; 

Cheltenham  and  Gloucestershire  Permanent, 
4,719,  206,590/.  ;  Isle  of  Thanet  Permanent  Bene¬ 
fit,  1,520,  55,576 J.  ;  Sheerness  Permanent  Benefit, 
2.209,  80,208/.  ,  Burnley,  5.C66,  304.377/.  ; 

Chatham  Permanent  Benefit,  Liverpool,  1.095, 
29,107/.  ;  Queen’s  Benefit,  Manchester,  6.570, 
64,348/. ;  Furness  and  South  Cumberland 
Permanent  Benefit,  1,882,  42,546/.  ;  Colne 

Permanent  Benefit,  1,179,  29.176/. ;  Marsden, 
Nelson,  Lancashire,  1,446,  37,842/. ;  Hinckley 
Permanent,  Benefit,  1.240,  16,913/.  ;  Leicester 
Permanent,  9,623,  224,806/. ;  Market  Har- 
borough  and  District  Permanent  Benefit,  1,586, 
26,141/.  ;  Leicester  Temperance  and  General 
Permanent,  3,506.  37,381/.  ;  Woolwich  Equit¬ 
able,  4,799,  452,774/.  ;  People’s  Co-operative 
Permanent,  Greenwich,  1,320,  44.927/., 

National  Freehold  Land  and  Building, 

25,  Moorgate-street.  10,036,  544,156/. ;  Per¬ 
petual  Investment,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  2,580,  94,261/.  ;  Temperance  Permanent, 
Ludgate-hill,  9,100,  721,124/.  ;  Fourth  City 
Mutual  Benefit,  Gresham-street,  E.C.,  1,813, 
226,271/.  ;  Borough  of  Finsbury  Permanent 
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building  has  boon  designed  to  find  sleeping 
accommodation  for  about  seventy-five  men, 
each  having  a  separate  cubicle.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  building  has  a  dining-room,  in 
connexion  with  which  is  a  kitchen  for  the 
men  to  cook  their  own  food ;  also  a  shop  at 
which  they  will  be  able  to  purchase 
provisions  which,  if  it  is  wished,  will 
be  cooked  for  them.  There  is  also  a  smoke- 
room  provided.  The  remainder  of  the  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  sisters’  and  caretakers’ 
rooms.  On  the  first  floor  is  placed  the  chapel, 
which  is  so  arranged  that  in  the  event  of  a 
detached  chapel  being  erected,  it  can  be 
divided  into  cubicles,  and  thus  obtain  accom¬ 
modation  for  fifteen  more  men.  There  is 
also  a  recreation-room  and  five  cubicles, 
sisters’  room,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  floors 
are  given  over  entirely  to  the  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  men.  In  the  basement  of 
tlie  building  ample  kitchen  accommodation 
has  been  provided,  also  a  laundry  for  the 
lodgers.  The  architects  for  the  building  are 
Messrs.  Brodrick,  Lowther,  &  Walker,  and 
the  contractors  Messrs.  G.  Jackson  &  Son, 
of  Hull.  The  engineering  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bradford  &  Co.,  of 
Salford. 

Library,  Walsall. — A  new  Carnegie  Library 
is  about  to  be  erected  in  Lichfield-street, 
Walsall,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson, 
London.  Messrs.  Willcock  &  Co.,  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  are  the  contractors. 

Business  Premises,  Belfast.— New  premises 
are  being  built  in  High-street,  Belfast,  for 
Mr.  C.  M’Cullagh.  Messrs.  Blackwood  & 
Jury  are  the  architects  for  the  work,  the  con¬ 
tractors  being  Messrs.  M’Laughlin  &  Harvey. 

A  “  Carara  ”  front  is  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  London. 

Council  Offices,  Abram,  Lancashire. — The 
District  Council  of  Abram  have  erected  new 
offices,  and  these  have  just  been  opened.  The 
site  of  the  offices  is  on  the  east  side  of  War- 
rington-road  at  Abram-brow,  opposite  St. 
John’s  Church.  The  ground  floor  contains 
offices  for  the  clerk,  rate  collector,  nuisanoe 
inspector,  and  pay  office.  The  first  floor  con¬ 
tains  council  chamber,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  sur¬ 
veyor’s  office,  chairman’s  parlour,  and  spare 
office.  There  is  also  a  house  adjoining  con¬ 
taining  six  rooms,  which  can  be  attached  to 
the  offices  when  further  accommodation  is 
required.  There  are  three  fireproof  safe- 
rooms,  and  the  basement  contains  cellar  for  the 
heating  apparatus.  The  entrance  hall  is 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  walls  have 
ornamental  glazed  tile  dado,  and  the  offices 
have  wood-block  floors  laid  on  concrete  bed. 
The  front  elevation  is  of  terra-cotta.  The  out¬ 
buildings  consist  of  stabling  for  five  horses, 
and  hay-loft  over,  waterman’s  workshops  and 
store-room,  and  shed  for  vehicles.  The  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Wigan,  and  the  furnishing 
by  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Messrs.  Pendleburv, 
Ltd.,  and  the  heating  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gaskell. 
The  total  cost  has  been  about  3,400/.,  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Ralph,  &  Heaton,  of  Wigan. 

Newspaper  Offices,  Dundee.— New  premises 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Meadowside, 
Reform-street  and  Euclid-crescent,  for  the 
Dundee  Courier.  The  style  of  the  buildings  is 
Renaissance,  the  material  used  will  be  stone 
from  Dumfriesshire  quarries,  and  the  total 
cost,  including  site,  will  be  over  60.000/.  The 
contract  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Stocks, 
builder,  Dundee.  To  secure  a  stable  founda¬ 
tion  ferro-concrete  piles  are  being  driven,  and 
on  these  is  being  laid  a  bed  of  ferro-concrete, 
braced  throughout  with  steel.  The  building 
will  have  seven  floors,  including  basement  ana 
mansard,  and  the  main  entrance  will  be  in 
Meadowside.  The  counting-house  and  adver¬ 
tising  department  will  be  on  the  street  level, 
editorial  departments  will  be  accommodated 
on  intermediate  floors,  and  the  composing- 
room  will  be  on  the  top.  Messrs.  Niven  & 
Wigglesworth,  architects,  prepared  the  plans 
for  the  work. 

Vicarage,  Thorpe  Arch,  Yorkshire. — The 
foundation-stone  was  recently  laid  of  the  new 
vicarage  which  is  being  erected  in  this  village. 
The  design  of  the  building  is  XVIIth  cen¬ 
tury  in  style,  the  lower  half  being  of  Pateley 
Bridge  stone,  and  the  upper  of  hard  brick, 
rough,  cast,  and  coloured.  The  roof  will  be  of 
tiles,  and  the  windows  of  leaded  lights.  Part 
of  both  house  and  stable  are  to  be  finished 
in  half -timber  work.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Oliver  &  Dodgshun,  of  Leeds  and 
Carlisle. 

School  Extension,  Grays,  Essex. — A  local 
inquiry  was  held  reoently  at  Quarry  H'1 
Schools,  Grays,  by  members  of  the,  Essex 
Education  Committee  into  applications  by 
the .  Governors  of  Palmer’s  Endowed  School, 
Grays,  with  respect  to  proposed  alterations 
and  extensions.  Mr.  C.  N.  Shiner,  architect, 
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submitted  plans  to  provide  accommodation 
for  100  pupil  teachers  attending  half-time. 
Additional  classrooms  on  the  boys’  side  were 
proposed,  to  provide  for  181  students  as 
against  106  at  present,  together  with  a  com¬ 
mon-room  for  day  boys  coming  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  a  proportionate  increase  on  the 
girls’  side.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  land  and  works  would  be  about 
10,000/. 

Extension  of  Business  Premises,  Hammer¬ 
smith. — Alterations  and  extensions  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  John 
Broughton,  in  King-street,  Bridge-avenue. 
Mr.  D.  Carmichel  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Henry  Lovatt  &  Co.,  London  and 
Wolverhampton,  were  the  builders. 

Renovation  of  the  Aquarium,  Brighton. — 
Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr,  C.  F.  W. 
Gillam,  architect,  Brighton,  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  alterations  which  are  shortly  to  be 
made  to  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  The  scheme 
provides  for  the  enlargement  of  the  theatre, 
for  a  winter  garden  in  place  of  the  existing 
skating  rink,  and  for  the  re-roofing  and 
general  renovation  of  the  whole  building. 
The  work  is  estmated  to  cost  12,000/. 

Belfast  Maternity  Hospital. — The  new 
Maternity  Hospital  in  Townsend-street,  Bel¬ 
fast,  was  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  The  site 
has  a  frontage  along  the  east  side  of  Towns¬ 
end-street  of  98  ft.,  and  extends  back  183  ft. 
The  entire  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  planned  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  T,  with  the  head  towards  the  street. 
The  hospital  has  three  floors,  the  ground 
floor  being  used  for  the  executive,  etc.,  and 
contains  the  kitchen  wing,  the  matron’s  room, 
committee  and  nurses'  dining-rooms,  the 
quarters  for  the  resident  doctor,  a  room  for 
students,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing  the  extern  department.  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  the  front  facing  Townsend- 
street.  The  kitchen  entrance,  the  students’ 
and  patients’  entrances,  are  from  a  wide  pas¬ 
sage  along  the  southern  side  of  the  building. 
The  extern  department  contains  a  waiting- 
room  and  a  consulting-room,  a  bathroom  and 
lavatory,  and  it  is  by  this  portion  that  all 
patients  will  enter  the  hospital.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  staircase  faces  the  front  entrance,  and 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  stair  well  for 
a  pasenger  hoist,  communicating  with  each 
of  the  floors.  The  first  or  middle  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  patients,  and 
contains  the  couchroom,  and  near  it  the  obser¬ 
vation-room,  and  a  room  beside  it  for  the  use 
of  the  nurse  on  duty  for  this  ward.  There 
are  also  four  wards,  each  containing  four  beds, 
and  some  smaller  one  and  two  bed  wards  for 
separate  cases  or  paying  patients.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  an  extension  in  the  future 
over  the  extern  department,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  this  portion  terminates  with  a  garden 
roof,  level  with  the  first  floor,  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  and  is  reached  from  the  lateral 
corridor  that  communicates  with  the  wards. 
The  lavatories,  bathrooms,  etc.,  are  contained 
in  a  sanitary  tower  as  an  annexe,  separated 
from  the  main  building  by  a  disconnecting 
passage.  The  third  or  top  floor  is,  with  the 
exception  of  one  four-bed  ward,  occupied  by 
the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  staff,  the 
larger  rooms  being  sub-divided  by  cubicles. 
The  laundry  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
yard.  The  yard  also  contains  a  disinfector  as 
well  as  other  hospital  requirements.  Owing 
to  the  floor  level  being  kept  well  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  a  basement  passage 
has  been  formed  under  the  corridor,  in  which 
all  the  water,  gas,  and  electric  mains  are 
carried.  The  coal  store  is  also  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  works  have  been  carried  out.  to 
the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell,  by  Messrs. 
M’Laughlin  &  Harvey,  builders.  The  sanitary 
fittings  and  plumbing  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  S.  N. 
Gray,  while  the  electric  lighting  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Richard  Patterson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Woodside, 
consulting  electrical  engineer. 

Labour  Home,  Ancoatb. — The  Lord  Mayor 
of  Manchester,  on  the  7th  inst.,  opened  the 
new  wing  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Men’s 
Mission  Home  and  Workshop  in  Hood-street 
and  Murray-street,  Ancoats.  The  new  wing 
provides  accommodation  for  180  beds,  and  pro¬ 
vides  also  a  day-room,  which  is  to  be  used 
for  recreative  educational  purposes  in  tlx 
evenings,  besides  certain  kitchens  and  other 
departments.  Messrs.  Sankey  &  Cubbon  have 
designed  the  structure,  and  the  building  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gerrard,  of 
Swinton. 

Theatre,  Kirkcaldy. — The  new  King’s 
Theatre,  Kirkcaldy,  was  formally  opened  re¬ 
cently.  The  new  playhouse,  which  is  seated 
to  accommodate  from  2,000  to  3.000  persons, 
has  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  20,000/.  It 
occupies  a  site  on  Redburn  Wynd  and  High- 
street.  It  has  been  built  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Swanston,  architect,  Kirkcaldy. 
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On  the  ground  floor  are  the  orchestral  std 
pit  stalls,  and  pit,  while  on  the  first  tieil 
the  lower  gallery  is  the  dress  circle,  andj 
the  second  tier  the  amphitheatre.  The  up! 
gallery  is  divided  into  tiers.  At  each  J 
there  are  five  boxes.  The  stage  is  60  ft.'j 
30  ft.,  with  proscenium  opening  of  28  ft.  1 
tiring-rooms  are  provided  to  the  various 
tions  of  the  house. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATlO\ 
Memorial  to  the  Late  Mr.  Hugh  Pj 
Hughes.— -A  stained-glass  memorial  winol 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Pj 
Hughes,  was  unveiled  in  the  Wesley  Chal 
City-road,  on  the  17th  inst.  The  ceia 
figure  of  the  window  is  in  a  crimson  robe,i 
emblems  of  the  Last  Supper  on  the  left  hil 
In  the  upper  part  are  figures  of  “Faith”  | 
“Hope,”  and  at  the  base  the  subjects  cl 
the  calling  of  the  Apostles  St.  James,  St.  J'd 
and  St.  Peter.  Under  the  central  figure  i 
two  inscriptions.  Mr.  IL  J.  Salisbury  'j 
the  artist. 

- .  ♦-* - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  iVi)] 
New  Bridge,  Aberdeen. — The  new 
girder  bridge  connecting  Guild-street  j 
Bridge-street,  and  forming  a  part  of  i| 
Aberdeen  Joint  Station  extension  works! 
now  almost  completed.  The  total  width! 
the  structure  over  the  outside  parapet! 
57  ft.  6  in.,  comprising  a  carriageway  35 
clear  width,  and  two  footways  each  8  ft.  m 
The  total  length  between  abutments  aver: 
about  180  ft.,  divided  into  two  spans  of  9' 
each,  and  supported  on  the  centre  platform! 
two  steel-built  and  riveted  octagonal  coluj 
which  have  each  to  carry  a  weight  of  a  i 
450  tons  when  the  bridge  is  fully  loaded,  j 
main  girders,  which,  owing  to  the  liml 
headroom,  project  about  8  ft.  above  thi  ;-.i| 
level,  in  the  line  of  the  kerbs,  vary  in  leij 
from  90  ft.  to  94  ft .  and  are  11  ft.  deep  ata 
centre.  They  are  of  the  multiple  lattice  ti 
with  a  curved  top  boom,  the  latter  beinjl 
the  box  shape.  The  main  girders  are  fiei 
expand  on  the  abutments,  and  are  prov: 
with  machined  bearing  plates  placed  bet\‘ 
them  and  the  cast-steel  bed  plates.  The  2 
of  the  bridge  consists  of  cross  girders  ave 
ing  about  22  ft.  apart,  nutted  to  the  bo) 
booms  of  the  main  girders,  and  so  arranges 
position  that  they  lie  directly  above,  am 
line  of  th©  6;ft.  ways  of  the  railway 
below,  thus  utilising  as  much  of  the  avail 
train  headroom  as  possible.  Between  t 
and  lengthways  of  the  bridge  are  fixed  I 
lower  girders,  about  5  ft.  apart,  the  w 
forming  the  framework  supporting  the  f 
riageway.  The  spaces  bejween  the 
named  girders  are  spanned  by  brick  ara 
two  rings  thick,  the  lower  ring  being  of  > 
brick,  with  concrete  haunching  above,  finii 
level  with  the  top  of  the  girders,  while! 
surface  is  spread  over  with  asphalt  1  in.  t 
The  roadway  is  formed  of  4-in.  granite  c 
set  in  sand  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  fini 
off  at  the  sides  with  a  cast-iron  kerb.  . 
footways  are  similar,  but  of  lighter  consi 
tion,  and  ar©  carried  on  cantilevers  projo 
out  in  line  of  th©  cross  girders.  They* 
coated  with  asphalt,  and  paved  with  adai 
slabs.  Provision  is  made  below  the  footi 
for  carrying  gas  and  water  pipes  and  ele 
mains,  openings  being  provided  for  1 
through  the  cantilevers  and  intermediate 
ports.  On  the  outside  of  the  footways  a  ; 
iron  parapet  is  formed  in  panels  3  ft.  1 
and  on  the  inside  a  lattice  guard  railiil 
attached  to  the  main  girder.  At  the  en 
the  parapets  granite  ashlar  parapets  wi' 
built.  The  girder  blocks  and  column  base; 
built  of  Rubislaw  granite,  while  the  1 
portions  of  th©  masonry  work  are 
stone.  The  contractors  for  th©  whol©  > 
ar©  Messrs.  Findlay  &  Co.,  engineers,  Mel 
well,  and  the  sub-contractors  :  — Mason  i 
Mr.  George  Hall;  joiner  work,  Mr.  . 
ander  Hall ;  cast-iron,  Messrs.  James  ^ 
nethy  &  Co.  ;  and  painter  work,  Mr.  Do) 
The  structure  has  been  built  from  plans 
pared  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Bennett,  Engine) 
Chief  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  I 
way  Company. 

Water  Supply,  Gobowen  and  Upper  t 
goed. — An  inquiry  was  opened  by  Cc 
W.  E.  Slack,  R.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  1 
Government  Board,  at  Gobowen,  on> 

] 7th  inst.,  into  the  application  of  the  Osw- 
Rural  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  2.5ff 
meet  the  cost  of  providing  th©  villag- 
Gobowen  and  the  Upper  Hengoed  with  a 
proved  supply  of  water.  Mr.  E.  J.  Gr! 
M.P.,  explained  that  it  was  intended  t* 
pound  a  small  proportion  of  the  water  ’ 
arose  from  two  springs  in  the  neighbour) 
the  water  from  which  flows  into  a  sf 
known  by  th©  name  of  Mardy.  Itlf 


Dposed  to  extend  the  new  supply  to  Whitting- 
i.  Mr.  F.  Berrington,  the  Council’a 
igineer,  explained  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
d  the  inquiry  was  adjourned. 
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FOREIGN. 

France.— The  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts  ap- 
intod  M.  Saint-Saens  Director  of  the  Villa 
adici,  but  he  has  declined  the  appointment, 
d  MM.  Barrias  and  Bernier  also  withdrew 
nr  names,  leaving  M.  Carolus-Duran  sole 
ididate.  This  apparently  is  not  what  was 
3ired  or  expected,  and  the  Academic  is  on 

3  look-out  for  further  candidates. - M. 

artran,  the  painter,  has  designed  a  special 
rder  for  the  tickets  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
i©  design  shows  the  figure  of  a  Mus©  in 
mt  of  a  Grecian  landscape,  in  which  the 

ropolis  of  Athens  is  introduced. - On 

cember  3  the  monument  to  Gavarni,  by 
Denys  Puech,  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the 
e  of  the  ancient  fountain  of  the  Place  St. 
orges.  The  architectural  portion  of  the 

murnent  is  by  M.  Henri  Guillaume. - The 

cialist  members  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
uncil  are  demanding  the  secularisation  of 
3  church  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  at  Montmartre, 
order  to  transform  it  into  a  “  Mai  son  du 
uple.”  A  vote  of  Parliament,  however, 
uld  be  required  to  carry  any  such  scheme. 
-M.  Georges  Ermant.  architect,  of  Laon, 
3  been  elected  President  for  1904-5  of  the 

ciete  des  Architectes  of  l’Aisne. - The 

rary  and  the  museum  at  Valence  are  to  be 
milt,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  half  a  million 
•nos.  -  1H.  Weerts,  the  painter,  has  been 
nmissioned  by  th©  Government  to  decorate 
>  grand  staircase  of  the  Ecol©  Nationale  des 

nts  et  Chaussees,  Rue  des  Saints  P6res. - 

Rodin  i8  at  work  on  a  bust  of  Falguiere. 
-Mdme.  Gamier,  the  widow  of  Charles 
rnier.  has  presented  to  the  Academie 
.tionale  de  Musiqu©  the  bust  in  bronze,  by 
rpeaux,  of  the  eminent  architect.  The  bust 
3  been  placed  in  the  Foyer  de  la  Dai  so,  on 

jedestal  of  Cippolino  marble. - The  Muni- 

al  Council  of  Paris  has  under  discussion  a 
eme  for  a  new  architectural  treatment  of 
1  fagade  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  l’Arsenal. 
1  the  formation  of  a  square  in  front  of 
in  the  centre  of  which  would  be  a  statue 

•resenting  “La  Gloire  Nationale.” - M. 

rnon,  the  medallist,  has  just  completed  the 
del  for  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  the 
igress  of  Academies.  The  composition  in- 
des  draped  female  figures,  who  symbolise 
1  various  Academies ;  they  ar©  crowned  with 
rel  and  grouped,  under  th©  presidency  of 
aene,  in  a  landscape  suggestive  of  the 

hitecture  and  scenery  of  Greece. - The 

v  buildings  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  at 
ons,  were  formally  opened  on  Sunday  last. 
-The  “  Societe  Protectrice  des  Animaux  ” 

1  opened  a  competition  for  designs  for 
vertisements,  which  are  now  on  view  at  the 
tit  Palais,  at  Paris.  There  are  about  150 
Lwings,  many  of  them  showing  a  great  deal 

taste  and  originality. - M.  Pierre 

apoulart,  architect,  of  Toulon,  has  died,  at 
ago  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  a  pupil  of  M. 
mas,  architect,  of  Brive,  and  carried  out 
ny  country  houses  in  that  part  of  France. 
-The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age 
seventy-two,  of  M.  Kuwasseg,  the  painter, 
mpil  of  his  father,  and  of  Durand  Brager. 
exhibited  first  in  the  Salon  of  1859,  and 
ained  a  medal  in  that  of  1862.  He  was 
cially  a  painter  of  sea  pictures  and  mari- 
te  subjects. 

J-ERMANY. — A  new  theatre  is  to  be  built  at 
arlottenburg  from  the  plans  of  the  archi- 

ts,  Heilmann  &  Littmann,  of  Munich.- - - 

e  new  Catholic  church  at  Ulm,  designed  by 
rr  Max  Meckel,  was  consecrated  on 

vember  8. - The  Commission  for  the  Pre- 

vation  of  Memorials  in  the  German  King- 
n  have  arranged  that  Professor  Dehio,  of 
asbourg  Univers  ty,  shall  compile  a  “  Hand- 
>k  of  German  Memorials”;  the  Commis- 
1  consists  of  Professor  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  of 
jsden,  Professor  A.  von  Oechelhauser,  of 

rlsruhe,  and  Herr  Loersch,  of  Bonn. - The 

atre  at  Dortmund,  designed  by  Professor 
rtin  Diilfer,  of  Munich,  was  opened  on 
jtember  17. 

1U8TKIA. — The  Town  Council  of  Prague  have 
eptod  the  plans  of  Professor  Koula  for  the 

v  bridg©  over  the  Moldau. - The  engineer 

1  architect.  Franz.  M.  Griesbach,  died  on 
jtember  17,  at  Briix,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year; 
deceased  possessed  the  gold  cross  of  merit, 
ich  was  granted  him  on  his  completion  of 
law  courts,  at  Briix. 

iwiTZERLAND. — Important  alterations  and 

ensions  are  to  be  undertaken  at  Lausanne, 
which  the  “  Commission  d’Art  Public,” 
sisting  of  five  architects,  sat  in  September. 
-The  new  museum  at  Geneva  is  being  built 
m  the  plans  of  Herr  Marc  Camoletti ;  the 


foundation  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on 
September  17. - The  Swiss  Society  for  Pre¬ 

servation  of  Historical  Memorials  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Locarno  on  October  25. 

A  New  German  Art  Paper.*— A  new  Ger¬ 
man  publication,  entitled  Hohe  Warte,  has 
just  appeared.  This  paper,  th©  title  of  which 
is  best  rendered  by  th©  English  Watch 
Tower ,  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  Studio, 
though  smaller  and  not  so  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  ;  but  th©  scope  is  more  limited,  and 
seems  only  to  includ©  what  may  be  termed  the 
“  household  arts,”  from  external  architecture, 
interiors,  furniture,  and  decoration,  to  em¬ 
broidery  and  photography.  In  an  introduc¬ 
tory  note  th©  editor  announces  his  intention 
of  showing,  where  possible,  examples  of  the 
artistic  and  inartistic  side  by  6ide,  thus  con¬ 
trasting  the  good  and  bad,  and  leaving  the 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  This  idea 
is  effectively  carried  out  in  th©  first  number 
by  illustrations  of  model  workmen’s  houses  at 
“Port  Sunlight”  and  “  Bournville,”  a6  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  typically-hideous  row  of  small 
dwelling-houses  of  the  old-fashioned  kind. 
There  is  also  an  article  on  “  Old  Furniture  in 
Modern  Houses,”  by  the  architect,  Franz 
Messner.  illustrated  by  photographs  of  a 
room,  th©  furniture,  of  which  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  XIXth  century.  Herr  Paul 
Schultze-Naumburg,  in  an  article  entitled 
“  Villages,”  writes’  an  urgent  appeal  to 
modern  German  architects  to  return  to  the 
simple,  beautiful,  and  practical  styl©  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  old  German  farmhouses,  and  to 
leave  th©  more  ornate  designs  for  mor©  suit¬ 
able  occasions.  Interesting,  as  showing  a 
return  to  this  simplicity  of  outline,  ar©  th© 
designs  by  the  architect.  Professor  Joseph 
Hoffmann,  for  furniture  suitable  for  use  in 
small  modern  dwellings.  The  object  of  th- 
new  magazine  is  given  in  th©  closing  words  of 
the  editor’s  introductory  note: — “Everywhere 
are  indications  of  an  eager  desire  for  true 
artistic  culture;  and,  in  our  opinion,  this  in¬ 
clination  only  needs  to  be  constantly  guided 
and  turned  in  the  right  directions.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  Norton  &  Gregory,  Photo-copiers 
and  Lithographers,  etc.,  have  removed  from 
Artillery-row,  Victoria-street,  to  Castle-lane, 

Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

Mineral  Output  for  1903. — According  to  the 
returns  collected  by  the  Inspectors  of  Mines 
and  Quarries  the  total  output  of  the  principal 
minerals  from  all  mines,  from  quarries,  and 
from  certain  other  workings  in  th©  United 
Kingdom  in  th©  year  1903  was  as  follows  (in 
tons): — Alum  shale,  3,284;  arsenic,  902; 
arsenical  pyrites,  57  ;  barytes,  24,271 ;  bauxite. 
6,128;  chalk,  4,469,974;  chert  and  flint, 

73,181;  clay  and  shale.  16,198,021;  coal. 

230,334.469;  copper  ore,  6.428;  copper  precipi¬ 
tate,  439 ;  fluor  spar,  11,911 ;  gold  or©  (auri¬ 
ferous  quartz),  28,600;  gravel  and  sand, 

2,245.757 ;  gypsum,  219.897 ;  igneous  rocks, 
5.425,538 ;  iron  ore,  13,715,645 ;  iron  pyrites, 
9,639 :  lead  ore,  26.567 ;  limestone,  12.222,971 ; 
manganese  ore,  818;  ochre  and  amber, 
14,150;  oil  shale,  2,009,602;  phosphate  of 
lime,  70;  salt,  1,886,992;  sandstone.  5,409,502; 
slate,  531.612;  sulphate  of  strontia,  22,842; 
tin  ore,  7,381;  uranium  ore,  6;  wolfram. 
272 ;  zinc  ore,  24,888. 

The  Incorporated  Church-building  Society. 
— This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting 
on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  House, 
7,  Dean’s-yard,  S.W.,  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F. 
Norman  in  th©  chair.  Grants  of  money  were 
made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz.:  — 
Building  new  churches  at  Heigham,  St.  Barna¬ 
bas,  near  Norwich,  105/.,  and  Smethwick,  St. 
Alban,  near  Birmingham,  150/.  ;  rebuilding 
the  church  at  Sparkwell.  All  Saints,  near 
Plympton,  Devon,  20 /.,  and  towards  enlarg¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  improving  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  churches  at  Aberystwyth,  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  Cardigan,  60/. ;  Borstal,  St. 
Matthew,  near  Rochester,  50/.  ;  Cardigan,  St. 
Mary,  50/.  ;  Clevedon.  St.  Andrew,  Somerset, 
40/.  ;  Compton,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas, 
Berks,  25/.  ;  Egg  Buckland,  St.  Erasmus,  near 
Crownhill.  Devon,  10/.  ;  Heckmondwike,  St. 
James,  Yorks,  50/.;  Hednesford,  St.  Peter, 
near  Stafford,  60/.  ;  Hilton,  St.  Mary  Magda¬ 
len©,  near  St.  Ives,  Hunts.,  25/.  ;  Little  Ilford, 
St.  Barnabas,  25/.,  making  in  all  100/.  :  and 
Usworth,  Holy  Trinity,  Durham,  35/.  Grants 
were  also  made  from  the  special  Mission 


*  “  The  Watch  Tower  ”  Illustrated  fortnightly 
magazine  for  the  cultivation  of  home  interests, 
artistic,  intellectual,  and  practical.  Founded  by 
Josef  Aug.  Lux,  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
highest  authorities.  (Hohe  Warte.  Illustrierle 
Halbmonatschrift  fur  die  Kunstlerischen,  Geistigen 
und  Wirtschaftlichen  Inleressen  der  Stadtischen 
Kultur.  Begriindet  von  Josef  Aug.  Lux,  unter 
Mitwirkung  erster  Autoritaten).  Lux  and  Lassig. 
Vienna.  Carl  Fleischer,  Leipzig. 


Buildings  Fund  towards  building  mission 
churches  at  Leyton,  St.  Edward,  Essex,  50 1.  ; 
and  Skowen,  near  Neath,  Glam.,  30 1.  Th© 
following  grants  were  also  paid  for  works 
completed Winterton,  All  Saints,  near  Don¬ 
caster,  25/.  ;  West  Bergholt,  St.  Mary,  near 
Colchester,  60 1.  on  account  of  a  grant  of  1001.  ; 
Hendy.  St.  David,  Glam.,  100/.;  Gainsborough’, 
St.  John,  Lines.,  10/.,  making  in  all  110/.; 
Brechfa,  St.  Teilo,  Carmarthen,  20/.  ;  West- 
ham,  St.  Paul,'  near  Weymouth,  25/.  on 
account  of  a  grant  of  200/.  ;  Downe,  St.  Mary 
Kent,  51.  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  St.  Matthew’ 
40/  ;  Leicester,  St.  Mark,'  75/.;  Bristol  St.’ 
Aidan,  130/.  ;  Cudworth,  St.  Michael,  Somer¬ 
set,  25/. ;  Plymouth,  St.  Augustine,  75/  • 
bvmpson,  St.  Thomas,  near  Bletchley,  Bucks’ 
20/.  ;  Gorefield  near  Wisbech,  20/.  ;  Heath 
Hayes,  near  Cannock,  Staffs..  50/.  ;  Bushev 
Herts,  50/.;  Eltham,  St.  Luke  Kent  25/.’ 
and  Llansadwrn,  Capel  Dewi.  Carmarthen, 
25/.  In  addition  to  this  a  sum  of  431/.  was 
paid  towards  the  repairs  of  twenty-five 
churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  th©  Society. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  usual  business  of 
th©  meeting,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted The  Committee  of 
the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  at 
its  first  meeting  after  the  death  of  their 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  F.  C.  Dobbing, 
desire  to  record  their  sense  of  the  great  value 
to  the  Society  of  his  rip©  experience,  which, 
by  his  frequent  attendance  at  their  meetings 
was  placed  at  their  servioe.  They  take  this 
opportunity  of  recalling  with  gratitude  his 
generosity  to  th©  Society,  especially  to  the 
Mission  Buildings  Fund,  to  which  he  was  a 
regular  and  most  liberal  contributor;  they 
recognise  with  thankfulness  his  work  for  th© 
church  by  his  untiring  zeal  to  promote  the 
increase  of  free  church  accommodation,  and 
they  tender  to  Mrs.  Dobbing  and  her  family 
this  expression  of  sincere  sympathy.” 

An  Artistic  Almanack. — We  do  not  usually 
notice  th©  crowd  of  almanacks  in  sheet  form 
which  are  sent  out  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  which  seldom  have  anything  in  their 
design  worth  special  notice.  The  sheet  issued 
under  the  title  “  Calendarium  Londinense” 
(W.  Monk  and  Elkin  Mathews,  Vigo-street)  is, 
however,  an  exception.  It  is  merely  on©  folio 
sheet,  the  lower  half  of  which  contains  the 
days  of  month  and  week  in  the  year,  the 
upper  half  contains  an  etching  of  a  London 
subject  by  Mr.  W.  Monk.  This  is  the  third 
year  of  issue.  The  subject  on  this  year’s  sheet 
is  a  view  towards  Westminster  from  the  bank 
of  th©  Thames  at  Grosvenor-road,  a  little  way 
west  of  Lambeth  Bridge;  the  shipping  and 
staging,  etc.,  forming  an  effective  foreground, 
and  the  upper  part  of  th©  Victoria  Tower 
appearing  over  the  houses.  It  is  an  admirable 
etching,  and  represents  a  corner  of  London 
which,  when  ever  Lambeth  Bridge  is  rebuilt, 
will  probably  be  very  much  altered.  The 
object  of  th©  publication  is  really  to  issue 
©very  year,  for  2s.  6d.,  an  etching  of  some 
point  of  interest  in  London,  combined  with  an 
almanack.  Such  an  almanack  merits  th© 
support  of  architects. 

Birmingham  Master  Builders’  Association. 
—The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Master  Builders’  Association  was 
held  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  the 
President  (Lieut. -Colonel  John  Barnslev)  in 
the  chair.  The  committee,  in  their  report, 
regretted  to  hav©  to  still  record  th©  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  last  two  annual  reports.  Hav¬ 
ing  secured  the  omission  from  the  Operative 
Plasterers’  general  rules  of  th©  objectionable 
clause  in  Rule  8.  Clause  16,  the  committee 
re-signed  the  old  rules  with  the  opera¬ 
tives  for  twelve  months,  from  April  1 
last.  Although  the  present  stat©  of 
trad©  fully  justified  notice  being  given  for 
a  general  reduction  in  wages,  the  committee, 
after  careful  consideration,  had  decided  not  to 
disturb  the  trad©  this  year.  The  committee  re¬ 
corded  with  pleasure  the  election  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Barnslev  to  th©  office  of  President  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Builders,  and  also  the  election  of  Mr. 
F.  G.  Whittall  as  on©  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Midland  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Employers.  Satisfactory  conclusion©  had  been 
arrived  at  with  the  Architectural  Association 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  prime-cost 
clause  in  the  conditions  of  contract,  and  “  on 
the  question  of  making  good  after  other 
trades.”  A  prize  of  on©  guinea  had  again 
been  offered  by  the  Association  for  competi¬ 
tion  amongst  th©  masonry  students  at  the 
Municipal  Technical  School.  The  committee 
recommended  that  next  year  a  total  sum  of 
five  guineas  should  be  offered  to  th©  students 
in  the  classes  connected  with  the  building 
trade  at  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  th© 
details  to  be  arranged  after  consultation  with 
the  headmaster.  The  total  membership  was 
now  ninety-two.  Th©  balance  sheet  was 
described  as  satisfactory.  The  President,  in 
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moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the 
work  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year 
had  been  chiefly  of  a  routine  character. 
The  report  opened  with  an  expression  ot  re¬ 
gret  that  the  condition  of  trade  had  not  im¬ 
proved  during  the  year.  They  had  to  deplore 
depressed  trade  last  year,  and  he  thought, 
on  the  whole,  they  had  again  to  deplore 
still  more  depression  this  year.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  the  vice-president  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Whitehouse),  who  remarked  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  refraining  from  giving  notice  of 
reduction  of  wage,  although  many  considered 
that  the  depression  in  trade  justified  such  a 
course.  He  thought  they  held  that  trade  was 
not  to  be  revived  by  cutting  down  men’s 
wages.  What  they  wanted  to  do  was  to 
encourage  the  men  to  give  them  of  their  best. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Barnsley  was  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  J.  B 
Whitehouse  vioe-president.  A  committee  and 
other  offioers  were  appointed.  The  annual 
dinner  followed  in  the  Grosvenor  Rooms  at 
the  Grand  Hotel.  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Barnsley, 
V.D.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those 
present  were  the  Lord  Mayor  (Councillor 
R.  H.  Berkeley),  County  Alderman  J.  Bowen, 
Councillor  Whittall,  Messrs.  T.  Cooper  (Presi¬ 
dent  Birmingham  Architectural  Association), 
J.  B.  Whitehouse  (vice-chairman  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Association),  C.  H.  Barnsley 
•(President,  Institute  of  Builders),  J.  Sharman 
Wood  (President  Midland  Federation),  and 
Alderman  Bigwood  (secretary).  The  loyal  toasts 
having  been  honoured,  the  toast  “  Success  to 
the  Birmingham  Builders’  Association  and 
the  Trade  of  the  City”  was  proposed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  expressed  regret  that  the 
state  of  trade  generally  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  building  trade  might  fairly  represent 
what  was  happening  in  other  trades ;  and  it 
was  significant  to  observe  that  the  number  of 
plans  submitted  last  year  at  the  city  sur¬ 
veyor’s  office  numbered  1,563,  as  compared 
with  2.352  in  the  preceding  year.  He  hoped 
that  there  were  better  times  in  store  in  the 
pear  future.  They  could  not.  however,  help 
looking  with  anxiety  at  the  great  number  of 
men  unemployed  at  the  present  moment.  If 
it  should  be  a  hard  winter  that  number  would 
be  increased.  The  Corporation  committees, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  engaging  temporary 
workmen,  would,  he  felt  sur-e.  do  all  that  was 
possible  in  the  way  of  putting  work  to  the 
front.  The  President,  acknowledging  the 
toast,  said  Birmingham  men  were  proud  of 
its  institutions.  The  year  had  been  crowned 
with  that  crowning  blessing — the  Welsh  water. 
The  toast  “The  Architects  and  Surveyors” 
was  proposed  by  Alderman  Bowen,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Cooper  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Bir 
mingham  Architectural  Association.  “Kin 
dred  Associations”  was  submitted  by  Mr 
Whitehouse.  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Barnsley.  Councillor  Whittall  proposed  the 
health  of  “The  Visitors,”  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kenrick  replied. 

Building  By-laws. — The  dispute  between 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  Chailey  Rural 
^Council  ia  regard  to  the  plans  of  a  cottage 
which  the  judge  proposes  to  build  at  Bar- 
combe  advanced  another  6tage  on  the  18th  inst. 
'.Sir  William  had  given  notice  to  the  Council 
that,  in  spite  of  their  refusal  to  pass  the 
Mans,  he  intended  to  go  on  with  the  build¬ 
ing,  and,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  Sir 
-William’s  employees  started  work.  They  met 
.with  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Chailey 
Rural  Council’s  officials.  The  clerk  has 
written  to  Sir  William  stating  that,  in  the 
✓Council's  opinion,  his  letters  to  that  body 
fully  establish  the  necessity  of  any  action  the 
Council  has  taken  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty 
as  the  sanitary  authority.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  is  to  be  held  to  decide  what 
action  shall  be  taken  now  that  Sir  William 
has  gone  on  with  the  building  before  the  plane 
,have  been  passed. 

The  Tariff  Commission.— The  laritt  com¬ 
mission  has  held  four  meetings  during  the 
'.past  fortnight  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Robert  Herbert, 
making  seventy-five  sittings  to  date.  At  the 
last  four  meetings  evidence  was  taken  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  engineering,  building,  furniture, 
and  textile  trades.  The  witnesses  examined 
in  each  section  were  as  follows: — Engirt  eer- 
,„»_Mr.  John  McLaren  (J.  &  H.  McLaren, 
Midland  Engine  Works.  Leeds,  engineers), 
and  Mr.  George  Cradock  (Geo.  Cradock  &  Co., 
Wakefield,  wire  drawers  and  rollers).  Build¬ 
ing— Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  (Colls  &  Sons, 
5,  Coleman-street,  E.C.,  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors).  Furniture — Mr.  W.  H.  Greenfell 
(M.P.  for  the  Wycombe  Division  of  Bucks.) 
mad©  a  preliminary  statement  on  th©  history 
and  development  of  the  trade  of  High 
Wycombe  and  district,  and  the  following  wit¬ 
nesses  were  examined: — Mr.  Walter  Birch,  of 
William  Birch.  Ltd.,  High  Wycombe,  and 
370,  Euston-road,  London  (chair  manufac- 
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furors,  cabinet  makers,  and  upholsterers)  ;  Mr. 
Charles  Skull,  of  W.  Skull  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  High 
Wycombe,  and  45,  Berners-street,  W.  (chair 
manufacturers.  cabinet  makers,  and  up¬ 
holsterers).  Textiles — Mr.  James  Mackay 
(Palmer  &  Mackay,  Trowbridge,  woollen  manu¬ 
facturers)  :  Mr.  H.  Lovell  Hewitt  (Kemp  & 
Hewitt,  Ltd.,  Innox  and  Silver-street  Mills, 
Trowbridge,  woollen  manufacturers)  ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Sykes  (Joseph  Sykes  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Brock- 
holes,  near  Huddersfield,  woollen  manufac¬ 
turers). 

The  Lecky  Memorial,  Duulin.— A  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lecky 
Memorial  was  held  on  th©  20th  inst. 
at  45,  Merrion-square.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Justice  Ross,  and  passed,  that  Mr.  W. 
Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  be  commissioned  to 
execute  the  statue  of  the  lat©  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  for  which  a  sit©  has  been 
granted  within  th©  precincts  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Appointment. — The  members  of  the  Officers 
and  Clerks  Committee  sat-  at  the  Guildhall  on 
th©  22nd  inst.  for  th©  purpose  of  making  a 
final  selection  of  candidates  for  the  vacant 
position  of  City  Surveyor.  The  list  of  twelve 
candidates  previously  selected  was  reduced  to 
five,  their  names  being:— Mr.  F.  Brown,  of 
the  London  County  Council  Department, 
19,  Charing  Cross-road ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Crouch, 
29,  Basinghall-street ;  Mr.  S.  Perks,  5.  Crown- 
court,  Cheapside ;  Mr.  G.  W.  H.  Prescott. 
Urban  Council  Office,  Tottenham  ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Sumner,  Surveyors’  Department,  Plumstead. 
The  City  Press  understands  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  by  several  members  to  induce  th© 
Corporation  to  increase  the  commencing  salary 
of  the  office  from  1,000Z.  per  annum  to,  pro¬ 
bably,  1,400Z. 

Roller  Bearings  for  Railway  Carriages.— 
An  experiment,  which  serves  to  demonstrate 
in  a  striking  matter  the  efficiency  of  roller 
bearings,  has  been  in  progress  by  th©  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company 
since  January  last  year.  In  that  month  the 
company  commenced  th©  regular  use  of  a 
bogie  coach  fitted  with  the  “empire”  type 
of  roller  bearings.  After  experimental  runs 
extending  over  an  aggregate  of  80,000  miles, 
the  results  were  considered  so  satisfactory  that 
further  tests  are  now  being  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  a  complete  train  of  vehicles  with 
similar  bearings.  For  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  a  train  of  identical  composition  but 
with  ordinary  bearings  is  to  be  run  along  the 
same  route  and  for  equal  distances.  Records 
will  be  kept  of  coal  consumption  in  each  case, 
and  if  th©  anticipated  saving  of  10  lb.  per 
train-mile  should  be  realised,  there  is  every 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  adoption  of  roller 
bearings  may  become  universal.  It  has 
already  been  demonstrated  that  the  motion  is 
far  more  pleasant  for  passengers,  and  that 
trains  can  be  started  much  more  rapidly  than 
with  ordinary  bearings.  This  last  point  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  lines  upon  which  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  services  with  very  short 
intervals  between  the  trains. 

Reredos,  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Mountain 
Ash. — At  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Mountain 
Ash,  recently,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  unveiled 
and  dedicated  a  reredos.  The  design  of  the 
reredos  is  Early  English  in  character,  and  is 
executed  in  Caen  stone.  The  spandrils  be¬ 
tween  the  gables  of  the  central  portion,  a 
the  arches  of  the  wings  are  of  selected 
alabaster.  The  clustered  columns  carrying  the 
canopies  of  niches,  in  which  are  placed  the 
sculptured  figures,  are  of  green  Connemara  and 
red  Ogwell  marble.  The  copings  of  the  gables 
between  th©  niches  rest  on  carved  angels  with 
extended  wings,  and  the  reredos  proper  is 
surmounted  with  richly-carved  ornament.  Th" 
retabl©  is  of  pink  alabaster.  The  plinth  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  base  of  th©  old  structure 
is  green  ston©  from  the  Bridgend  quarries. 
The  work  has  been  executed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Bruce-Vaughan,  of  Cardiff,  by  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Martyn  &  Co..  Cheltenham. 
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Employment  in  the  Building  Trades.— 
Employment  in  the  building  trades  continued 
dull  during  October,  and  on  the  whole  was 
rather  worse  than  in  September.  It  was  also 
wors©  than  a  year  ago.  Employment  with 
carpenters  and  joiners  was  bad  generally,  and 
worse  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago. 
Th©  percentage  of  unemployed  trad©  union 
carpenters  and  joiners  was  8  3  at  the  end  of 
October,  compared  with  7  0  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  5  6  at  the  end  of  October, 
1903.  With  plumbers  it  was  dull  generally. 
Th©  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union 
plumbers  was  9  1  at  the  end  of  October,  com¬ 
pared  with  9  5  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
6  6  a  year  ago. — Labour  Gazette. 
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ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT  FOR  F] 

The  case  of  Worley  v.  Jay  came  before: 
Justice  Ridley,  sitting  without  a  jury,  ii 
King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  17th  inst- 
action  by  th©  plaintiff,  Mr.  C.  H.  Worle.’ 
architect,  to  recover  from  th©  defendant, 
J.  W.  Jay,  115/.  professional  fees. 

Mr.  Abel  Thomas,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  M! 
appeared  for  th©  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  J.  I 
Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Pollock  fo: 
defendant. 

Mr.  Abel  Thomas,  in  opening  the  case© 
the  action  was  brought  by  the  plai; 
who  for  many  years  had  practised 
an  architect  in  Welbeck-street,  W.,' 
recover  from  the  defendant  his  fees1 
services  rendered.  It  appeared  that 
Worley  had  a  private  residence  in  the  n 
bourhood  of  Potters  Bar,  and  Mr.  Jay. 
defendant,  also  resided  there.  The  plal 
claimed  115/.  for  work  done  in  preparing  : 
and  getting  estimates  for  the  erection  of  I 
stables,  coach-house,  and  cottages  on 
defendant’s  premises.  The  pleaded  del 
was  that  plaintiff  did  no  work  at  the  re'1 
of  the  defendant  and  that  his  fees  were 
cessive.  Th©  building  work  was  never  ca: 
out,  but  an  estimate  was  obtained,  and  t 
fore  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  amoun 
claimed.  The  defendant  also  pleaded  tl 
condition  precedent  to  the  plaintiff’s  emi 
ment  was  that  the  building  of  th©  sts 
coach-house,  and  cottages  from  the  plair. 
plans  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  1 
This  the  plaintiff  denied. 

Mr.  Bankes  said  that  th©  defendant’s' 
was  that  th©  plaintiff  understood  that  hd 
not  prepared  to  build  unless  plaintiff  < 
produce  plans  of  buildings  which  woulc 
cost  more  than  1,000/.,  and  that  if  the  d 
dant  did  not  build  he  should  pay  the  I 
tiff  5/.  56.  for  th©  plans  and  3/.  3s.  for  tf 
out  the  quantities.  The  defendant  only  5 
the  plaintiff  instructions  to  do  th©  work 
the  stipulation  that  he  was  not  going  to  © 
more  than  1,000/.,  and  if  the  plaintiff  cho 
produce  plans  of  buildings  which  wouldl 
mor©  than  1,000/.  to  erect,  that  was  his  : 
out.  Plaintiff,  therefore,  did  the  work  a 
own  risk. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Worley,  F.R.I.B.A.,  examine 
Mr.  Thomas,  said  he  had  been  in  practic 
about  twenty-five  years.  On  February  3.  i 
defendant  called  at  his  office  and  sai; 
desired  to  build  stables,  etc.  Defer 
aekdd  him  to  advise  him  on  the  matter, 
ness  did  so.  and  took  down  particulars  o 
accommodation  required.  A  question  i 
asked  as  to  what  his  fees  would  be.  WJ 
replied  that  they  would  be  5  per  cent,  o; 
cost,  with  the  additional  charges  of  takin; 
the  levels.  Defendant  did  not  raise  an;i 
jection  to  that.  It  was  not  true  that  h 
this  time  or  at  any  other,  agreed  to  pro 
the  plans  for  the  stables  and  cottages  for  I 
At  this  interview  defendant  never  said  < 
thing  about  1,000/.  being  the  amoum 
wished  to  spend.  Having  regard  to  the 
ticulars  he  took  from  th©  defendant,  it  a 
be  impossible  to  erect  the  buildings  for  1, 
or  anything  lik©  it.  Shortly  after  thil 
went  with  the  defendant  to  the  site, 
that  he  prepared  two  alternative  ske: 
They  were  drawn  16  ft.  to  the  inch.  E 
dant  approved  of  one,  from  which  th©  ? 
were  subsequently  drawn.  It  was  de 
that  he  should  draw  them  to  th©  usual  scs 
8  ft.  to  th©  inch,  so  as  to  obtain  ter< 
About  March  18  he  had  an  interview  wit 
defendant,  when  he  returned  the  si 
Defendant  then  asked  if  th©  buil 
would  be  likely  to  cost  1,000/.  Witnesc 
plied  that  that  was  an  absurd  figure,  ba1 
the  cottages  themselves  would  cost  about: 
each.  Then  the  defendant  suggested  th 
(plaintiff)  should  go  on  and  get  tenderer 
see  what  the  price  actually  would  be.  E 
dant  afterwards  instructed  him  to  pr 
tenders.  He  afterwards  attended  on  th<l 
and  took  levels,  prepared  the  specific* 
and  got  a  tender  from  a  Mr.  Lewis, 
tender  was  foi  2.990/.  Defendant  called 
saw  him  som©  time  after  that.  Defer 
said  that  the  estimate  was  a  good  deal  . 
than  he  desired  to  spend,  and  witness? 
gested  that  he  should  endeavour  to  redua 
cost.  Defendant,  however,  did  not  tell 
the  amount  he  wished  to  spend.  Wil 
altered  the  plans  and  reduced  the  aipj 
some  300/.  or  400/.  The  next  thing  he  .J 
was  on  September  23,  when  the  defer'] 
rung  him  up  on  the  telephone,  and  sa; 
had  decided  to  abandon  building  altog*ij 
Defendant  said,  “  I  suppose  I  owe  you  1 
thing.”  Witness  replied  that  h©  did.  1 
defendant  said,  “  I  propose  sending  jj 
cheque  for  5/.  £s.”  Witness  replied,  “  Yo' 
joking,”  and  then  the  telephone  was  runi 
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3e  then  sent  in  his  account  in  the  usual  way. 
3is  charges  were  usual.  He  had  never  under¬ 
wood  that  he  was  to  prepare  plans  for  build- 
ngs  which  were  not  to  cost  more  than  1,0002. 
He  had  charged  the  defendant  52.  5s.  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  work  he  had  done  in  connexion 
vith  some  negotiations  between  Mr.  Alderman 
Strong  and  the  defendant  as  to  the  purchase 
)f  a  piece  of  the  defendant’s  land  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Strong.  He  had  prepared  a  plan 
ind  discussed  the  matter  both  with  Mr.  Jay 
it  his  house  and  also  with  the  architect  re- 
jresenting  Mr.  Alderman  Strong. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bankes, 

He  was  a  busy  man,  but  he  recollected 
;he  details  of  this  business  pretty  fairly. 
He  told  the  defendant  what  the  Institute 
jharges  were.  He  did  not  have  a  discussion 
with  the  defendant  as  to  whether  he  should 
receive  2  per  cent,  or  2£  per  cent.  He  had 
sever  suggested  that  he  should  have  the  quan¬ 
tities  got  out  for  32.  3s.  Ho  could  not  have 
luggested  such  a  thing,  as  such  a  figure  as 
hat  was  ridiculous. 

His  lordship :  The  figure  is  ridiculous.  I 
3o  not  think  that  any  architect  could  have 
laid  that. 

Cross-examination  continued, 

I  suggest  that  at  every  interview  you  have  had 
with  the  defendant  he  always  endeavoured  to 
nake  it  plain  that  the  utmost  he  would  spend 
was  1,0002.  ? — I  cannot  help  what  you  suggest, 
)ut  it  is  not  the  fact. 

This  being  the  plaintiff’s  case,  Mr.  Bankes 
laid  he  would  at  once  call  his  evidence. 
Accordingly, 

Mr.  Jay,  the  defendant,  examined  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  said  he  was  a  partner  in  a  business  in 
Dxford-street.  His  house  was  a  small  one,  his 
iresent  stables  being  close  by.  The  accommoda- 
ion  he  had  at  present  was  a  two-stall  stable, 
oach-house,  harness-room,  and  cleaning-room. 
He  was  on  visiting  terms  with  the  plaintiff, 
vho  told  him  that  his  stables  were  a  disgrace 
o  his  house,  and  an  eyesore.  Witness  told 
lim  that  he  had  got  1.0002.  to  spend,  and 
ilaintiff  said  he  would  get  out  plans  for  build- 
ngs  at  that  price.  At  a  subsequent  inter- 
iew  he  asked  paintiff  what  his  charges  would 
>e.  and  he  said  52.  5s.  and  2£  per  cent.  Plain- 
iff  prepared  the  sketches.  At  several  inter- 
iews  the  question  of  price  was  mentioned. 
5laintiff  said  he  would  get  a  builder’s  clerk 
o  get.  out  the  quantities,  but  that  would  cost 
2.  3s.  Witness  agreed  to  pay  that.  He 
fterwards  told  plaintiff  that  Vie  could  not 
fiord  to  spend  so  much  as  2.4002.  on  the 
uildings,  and  offered  to  send  him  on  a 
heque  for  the  52.  5s.  and  the  32.  3s.  Plaintiff 
old  him  over  the  telephone  that  he  must  be 
illy  to  suggest  such  a  figure. 

IHis  lordship  at  this  stage  said  he  did  not 
link  the  plaintiff  could  substantiate  his  claim 
>  the  52.  5s.,  his  fees  in  connexion  with  the 
egotiations  with  Mr.  Alderman  Strong. 

Mr.  Thomas :  I  agree,  my  lord. 

The  defendant  was  then  cross-examined  ’ 

Ir.  Thomas.  He  said  he  wanted  four  stalls, 
wo  loose  boxes,  room  for  six  carriages,  and 
wo  cottages.  He  was  under  the  impression 
lat  building  these  would  cost  him  about 
'0002. 

As  a  business  man,  do  you  think  they  could 
e  built  for  1. 0002. '? — Well  I  think  from  1,0002. 

)  1,5002. 

Cross-examination  continued. 

He  approved  the  plans.  It’  did  not  strike 
im  that  he  was  getting  a  good  deal  for  his 
.  56. 

Re-examined. 

He  had  never  had  any  experience  of  build- 
ig  at  all.  He  did  not  know  what  a  brick 
ould  cost.  He  should  not  have  gone  into 
ie  matter  at  all  if  lie  had  thought  that  the 
>st  of  the  buildings  would  be  something  near 
0002. 

Mrs.  Florence  Jay,  the  wife  of  the  defen- 
mfc,  having  given  evidence,  the  defendant’s 
ise  was  closed. 

Mr.  Bankes  then  addressed  his  lordship  on 
ihalf  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Thomas  not 
sing  called  on  to  reply 

Mr.  Justioe  Ridley,  in  giving  judgment, 
id  he  did  not  think  the  defendant  had  made 
it  that  it  was  a  term  of  the  plaintiff’s  em- 
ovment  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  should 
>t  exceed  1,0002.  Having  regard  to  what 
e  defendant  wanted,  it  was  quite  imnossible 
r  it  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  either  the 
aintiff  or  the  defendant  that  all  that  could 
got  for  1,0002.  He  thought  he  ought  to 
d  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  He  accord- 
gly  gave  judgment  for  him  for  the  sum 
aimed,  less  the  52.  5s.  he  had  previously 
entioned. 

Mr.  Thomas :  That  will  be  judgment  for 
e  plaintiff  for  942.  19s.  beyond  the  152.  15s. 
lid  into  court. 

His  lordship:  Yea. 

Mr.  Bankes :  I  suppose  the  plans  will  be- 
ng  to  us  on  payment  of  the  money? 
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His  lordship :  Yes.  I  had  a  case  about  that 
the  day  before  yesterday.  I  then  said  I 
should  follow  the  ruling  in  'Ebdy  v.  McGowan.” 

Mr.  Thomas  said  the  plaintiff  would  hand  the 
plans  over,  of  course 

ARCHITECT’S  ACTION  AGAINST  SUR¬ 
VEYOR  FOR  FEES. 

The  case  of  Norton  v.  Tracy  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  and  a  common  jury  in 
the  King's  Bench  Division  on  the  21st  inst., 
an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Chas.  Harold 
Norton,  an  architect,  againBt  the  defendant, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Tracy,  a  surveyor,  for  fees.  The 
defence  was  a  denial  of  liability.  The  defen¬ 
dant  had  also  counter-claimed  against  the 
plaintiff  for  damages,  but  the  counter-claim 
was  now  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Oliver  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Shaw  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Oliver,  in  opening  the  plaintiff’s  case, 
said  his  client  brought  the  action  to  recover 
from  the  defendant  two  sums  of  502.  each,  and 
also  a  sum  of  202.  for  extra  work.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  had  given  the  defendant  credit  for  202. 
received,  but  he  should  have  given  credit  for 
302.,  so  that  that  reduced  the  claim  to  902. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows: — In 
the  early  part  of  1899  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  were  very  friendly,  and  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  desirous  of  erecting  a  block  of 
flats  in  Stoke  Newington,  and  he  approached 
the  plaintiff  to  draw  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions.  After  negotiations  it  was  agreed  that 
the  plaintiff  should  receive  for  this  work  a 
fee  of  502.  The  plaintiff  promised  to  look 
after  the  work  and  to  see  that  it  was  carried 
out  according  to  the  plans.  The  erection  of 
the  flats  having  been  started,  defendant  had 
to  get  assistance,  and  he  applied  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  go  to  the  works  more  often  that  he 
had  expected  he  would  have  to  do,  and  to 
give  certificates.  As  this  entailed  extra  work 
on  the  plaintiff,  defendant  agreed  to  give  the 
plaintiff  20 2.  extra  remuneration.  As  the 
work  went  on  the  defendant  advanced  to  the 
plaintiff  sums  which  amounted  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  302.  After  that  work  was  finished 
negotiations  were  again  entered  into  with 
regard  to  building  another  block  of  flats, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  defendant 
promised,  in  consideration  of  the  plaintiff 
drawing  the  plans  for  the  second  block  of 
flats,  to  .give  plaintiff  502.  The  plaintiff  made 
the  plans  and  defendant  approved  of  them. 
Then  the  defendant  found  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  commence  building,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  work  had  to  stand  over.  This 
went  on  until  the  latter  part  of  1903,  when 
there  came  about  some  small  disagreement 
between  the  parties.  Subsequently  the  plain¬ 
tiff  wrote  to  the  defendant  stating  that  he 
must  have  some  money,  and  ultimately  the 
defendant  wrote  that  he  did  not  consider 
lie  owed  the  plaintiff  any  money  at  all,  saying 
that  the  plaintiff’s  work  had  been  no  use  to 
him.  Plaintiff  then  commenced  the  present 
action.  Defendant  had  claimed  damages 
against  the  plaintiff,  saying  that  through 
plaintiff  he  had  lost  1,5002.,  but  that  claim  was 
now  withdrawn.  The  only  thing  to  be  decided 
now  was  whether  the  plaintiff  had  carried 
out  the  defendant’s  instructions. 

Mr.  Chas.  Harold  Norton,  examined,  said 
he  was  an  architect,  practising  in  Bedford- 
row,  W.C.  In  1899  the  defendant  approached 
him  with  regard  to  making  plans  for  the 
erection  of  flats  at  Stoke  Newington.  He 
arranged  with  the  defendant  that  he  was  to  be 
paid  502.  for  drawing  the  plans.  The  defen¬ 
dant  built  those  flats.  Witness  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  District  Surveyor  to  the  plans, 
and  he  prepared  the  specification.  Defen¬ 
dant  afterwards  asked  him  to  superintend  the 
building  of  the  flats,  and  to  give  certificates. 
Defendant  agreed  to  pay  him  20 2.  for  that 
worOc. 

His  lordship  said  if  the  plaintiff  relied  on  a 
letter,  dated  August  21,  1900,  as  a  contract,  it 
required  a  stamp. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  ho  would  withdraw  the 
letter  in  those  circumstances. 

Examination  continued, 

After  the  buildings  were  finished  the  defen¬ 
dant  applied  to  him  to  make  the  plans  for 
another  block  of  flats.  After  negotiations 
witness  agreed  to  do  the  work  for  3  per  cent, 
on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  if 
erected,  and  1  per  cent,  if  the  scheme  should 
fall  'through.  On  May  5.  1902.  the  defendant 
wrote  offering  to  pay  witness  2^  per  cent,  on 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  building.  On  May  7 
witness  replied,  agreeing  to  reduce  the  amount 
to  2£  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building. 
He  prepared  the  plans  for  the  block  of  flats, 
and  also  the  specification  ;  but  the  defendant 
never  erected  the  flats.  He  had  applied  to 
the  defendant  for  the  1  per  cent,  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  building — viz..  502.  Defen¬ 
dant  had  at  various  times  paid  him  sums 
amounting  altogether  to  302.  Up  to  November, 


1902,  defendant  had  never  denied  his  liabilitv. 
He  heard  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst..  that  the 
counter-claim  had  been  withdrawn. 

Cross-examined, 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into  it 
was  proposed  to  build  both  blocks  of  flats  at  the 
same  time.  At  the  time  that  the  contract  of 
May  12,  1899,  was  entered  into  two  sets  of 
sketch  plans  were  prepared  by  a  Mr.  Stubbs, 
an  architect,  and  were  given  to  witness  by 
the  defendant.  He  thereupon,  prepared  the 
plans  for  both  the  blocks  of  flats  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect.  The  defendant  at  that  time 
was  only  able  to  obtain  enough  money  for 
putting  up  one  block  of  flats.  The  erection 
of  the  first  block  was  very  disastrous  to  the 
defendant.  The  first  builder  failed  to  carry 
out  the  work,  and  a  new  builder  had  to  com¬ 
plete  it  at  an  extra  cost.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

Did  not  the  defendant  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  very  heavy 
loser  over  the  erection  of  the  first  block? — No; 
he  said  he  wag  not  making  much  profit  Pn 

Did  you  not  on  that  occasion  say  that  if 
he  would  employ  you  as  architect  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  next  block  at  2^  per  cent,  you  would 
waive  the  balance  owing  to  you  oh  the  first 
block?— Certainly  not. 

His  lordship  (to  Mr.  Oliver) :  What  is  it  you 
now  claim? 

Mr.  Oliver  :  My  claim  is  for  502.  in  respect 
of  the  hrst  block,  and  502.  for  the  second,  and 
from  that  there  is  to  be  deducted  302.  That 
will  leave  702. 

This  being  the  plaintiff's  ease, 

Mr.  Tracy,  the  defendant,  called  and 
examined,  said  that  in  1899  he  was  Very 
friendly  with  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  voung 
man  just  starting  business.  At  that  time  he 
proposed  to  put  up  both  blocks  of  flats  at  the 
same  time.  The  letter  of  Mav  12  1899 

referred  to  plans  for  both  blocks.  As  a  ’matter 
of  fact  plans  for  both  blocks  were  passed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  were  passed  bv  the  District 
Surveyor  shortly  afterwards.  He  failed  for 
the  time  to  get  the  necessary  finances  to  enable 
him  to  put  up  the  whole  scheme.  He  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  one  block 
only  at  that  time.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  regard  to  the  flats— it  was  a 
fearful  job.  The  first  builder  overdrew,  and 
r  hajdi to  emPlo-v  another  one  at  a  great  deal 
of  additional  expense.  It  ruined  the  job. 
Subsequently  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
plaintiff  with  regard  to  the  scheme  altogether. 
A  conversation  took  place  between  them  about 
payment  Plaintiff  said  they  had  both  had  a 
loss  on  the  first  block,  and  the  best  thing  was 
to  wipe  the  whole  thing  out  and  start  afresh 
with  the  new  block.  Witness  was  to  pay 
plaintiff  2£  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  He  stipulated  that  that  was  only  in 
the  event  of  the  buildings  being  proceeded 
with.  There  was  no  foundation  for  6aying 
that  he  agreed  to  pay  plaintiff  an  extra  502. 
whether  the  buildings  were  erected  or  not. 
Hc  had.  up  to  the  present,  failed  to  raise  the 
necessary  finances  for  the  erection  of  the 
second  block  of  flats. 

Cross-examined, 

Mr.  Smith,  the  builder  of  the  first  block, 
was  a  friend  of  his.  He  used  to  write  to  the 
architect  for  the  certificates  for  Smith.  He 
was  a  surveyor  himself,  but  at  that  time  he 
was  not  practising.  He  had  never  suggested 
to  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  to  receive  502. 
for  preparing  the  plans  for  the  first  block.  It 
was  understood  that  plaintiff  was  to  receive 
502.  for  the  plans  of  the  two  jobs.  The  second 
block  of  flats  would  be  put  up  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  finances  to  do  so.  The  plaintiff 
took  on  the  work  in  a  speculative  manner. 

This  being  the  defendant’s  case,  his  lord¬ 
ship  asked  the  learned  counsel  what  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  jury  were. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that  the  reason  why  the  jury 
were  asked  to  try  the  case  was  because  there 
was  a  counter-claim.  That  counter-claim  was 
now  withdrawn.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
counter-claim  the  case  would  have  been  tried 
before  his  lordship  without  a  jury.  The  only 
question  seemed  to  be  whether  there  was 
the  agreement  by  the  defendant  to  pav  the 
1  per  cent,  upon  the  second  block  of'  flats 
made  on  May  5.  1902. 

His  lordship  said  he  should  tell  the  jury  that 
it  was  a  question  for  him  to  decide  whether 
there  was  a  contract  which  entitled  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  the  1  per  cent.  There  was  no  accep¬ 
tance  by  the  defendant  in  writing  of  the 
plaintiff’s  suggestion  that  he  should  have  the 
1  per  cent.  He  thought  it  was  an  attempt  to 
add  to  the  contract  of  May  5  something 
which  was  not  accepted  by  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Oliver  contended  that  the  three  letters 
taken  together  made  the  contract. 

His  lordship  :  It  was  only  a  proposal  made 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  that  if  the 
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building  was  not  proceeded  with  he  should 
have  1  per  cent.  That  was  never  accepted 
by  the  defendant  at  all.  There  must  be 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs,  on  the 
claim,  and  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  defendant’s 
counter-claim,  with  costs. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  that  the  defendant  withdrew 
the  counter-claim  last  week,  and  he  did  not 
see  what  additional  cost  the  plaintiff  could 
have  been  put  to  by  it. 

His  lordship  said  that  was  a  question  for  the 
taxing-master  to  deal  with. 

ACTION  BY  A  SURVEYOR  FOR  FEES. 

The  case  of  Klenck  v.  Farris  and  others 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Stirling  and  Mathew,  on  the  16th  and  17th 
ir.sts.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Klenck,  a  surveyor,  from  judgment 
entered  at  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
and  a  common  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division  on  April  14  last.  (The  case  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  issue  of  the  Builder  of  April  23, 
1904.) 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
against  the  defendants,  Messrs.  C.  Farris  and 
E.  F.  Fitch,  churchwardens,  and  Messrs. 
A.  W.  H.  Little  and  T.  Freeman,  overseers,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Ethelburga,  to  recover 
78 1.  15s.  for  work  done  by  the  plaintiff  as 
surveyor  for  and  on  behalf  of  tho  defendants. 
The  defence  was  a  denial  of  liability. 

The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  he  had,  before 
the  year  1900,  been  engaged  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  by  the  overseers  of  St.  Ethelburga  in 
the  valuation,  of  property,  etc.  In  1900  there 
was  a  scheme  to  run  tube  railways  through 
the  parish  of  Bishopsgate,  it  being  proposed 
that  one  of  the  lines  should  pass  under  the 
church  of  St.  Ethelburga.  It  was  thought 
that  the  railway  might  injure  the  church  and 
other  buildings,  and  on  December  6,  19G0,  a 
meeting  of  the  vestry  was  held,  at  which  the 
defendants  were  present.  At  the  meeting  a 
letter  was  read  stating  that  it  was  proposed  to 
call  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Ward  of 
Bishopsgate  to  decide  the  question  of  opposing 
the  Bills  for  the  railways  in  Parliament.  It 
was  then  decided  that  the  two  churchwardens 
should  attend  that  meeting,  and  the  plaintiff’s 
case  was  that  h©  was  instructed  also  to  attend 
the  meeting,  as  an  expert  on  behalf  of  the 
vestry.  The  plaintiff  attended  the  public 
meeting,  when  it  was  decided  to  start  an 
organised  opposition  to  th©  railway  Bills,  and 
a  committee  of  subscribers  was  formed.  The 
plaintiff  was  one  of  th©  committee,  and  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  On 
December  12.  1901,  he  prepared  a  report 
addressed  to  the  overseers  and  churchwardens, 
and  that  report  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
vestry.  At  that  meeting  one  of  the  members 
asked  th©  plaintiff  if  he  expected  to  be  paid 
for  his  services,  and  the  plaintiff  replied  that 
he  did.  In  April  and  July,  1902,  the  plaintiff 
sent  in  further  reports,  and  in  March,  1903,  he 
sent  in  his  account,  but  received  a  letter 
stating  that  it  could  not  be  entertained,  as  he 
had  no  instructions  to  act  for  the  parish.  In 
cross-examination  the  plaintiff  said  he  had 
subscribed  5 /.  5s.  to  the  funds  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  and  had  attended  frequently  before 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  th©  Parliamentary 
Committee.  The  committee,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds,  ceased  to  exist  in  February.  1902.  After 
this  he  still  continued  to  act  on  behalf  of  tho 
parish,  and  sent  in  two  reports  to  the  vestry. 
About  one-half  of  his  claim  was  for  work  done 
before  the  committee  ceased  to  act,  and  the 
remainder  for  w'ork  done  after  February  3. 
1902.  when  th©  committee  oeased  to  exist.  The 
defendants’  case  was  that  all  that  the  plaintiff 
was  appointed  to  do  was  to  represent  the  vestry  at 
the  public  meeting,  and  so  far  as  he  did  any 
work  he  did  it  as  a  voluntary  member  of  the 
committee  of  subscribers.  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
said  he  should  take  the  opinion  of  the  jury 
on  the  question  of  amount  in  case  there  was 
an  appeal  on  the  point  of  law.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  asked  the  jury  to  say  what  amount  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  for  work  done  down 
to  February  3,  1902,  and  for  work  don©  after 
that  date.  The  jury  found  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  25 1.  under  each  head.  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  then  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendants  on  the  point  of  law.  but  granted  a 
stay  of  execution  in  view  of  the  plaintiff 
appealing  from  his  judgment.  Hence  the 
present  appeal  of  th©  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  aDpeared  for  the  appel¬ 
lant.  and  Mr.  Ernest  Pollock  for  th©  respon¬ 
dents. 

At  th©  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving 
judgment,  after  stating  the  facts,  said  it  was 
admitted  that  th©  defendants  could  not  be 
sued  as  individually  liable.  It  was  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  bv  virtue  of  the  Act,  59  George  III., 
cap.  12.  section  17.  the  defendants  could  be 
sued  as  representing  the  parish.  That  Act 


did,  for  certain  special  purposes,  vest  oertain 
buildings  in  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  a  parish,  and  created  a  limited  power  in 
certain  circumstanoes  to  sue  them  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  parish.  It  did  not,  however,  cover 
such  a  claim  as  the  present  one  for  services 
rendered  in  advising  those  who  were  opposing 
the  tube  Bill  in  Parliament.  The  case  was 
not  within  the  section.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  statutory  power  to  sue  the  defendants 
in  their  representative  capacity,  and  th©  action 
accordingly  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  also 
of  opinion  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
contract  to  employ  and  pay  the  plaintiff.  He 
thought  the  appeal  failed  on  all  grounds. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
accordingly  was  dismissed,  with  costs. 


PLASTERER’S  ACTION  AGAINST 
A  BUILDER. 

The  case  of  Morris  v.  Cooke  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of 
th©  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Stirling  and 
Mathew,  on  the  22nd  ir.st.,  on  the  appeal  of 
th©  plaintiff  from  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Ridley  at  the  Hereford  Assizes. 

Mr.  Disturnal,  Mr.  J.  B.  Matthews,  and  Mr. 
Bosanquet  appeared  for  the  appellant,  and 
Mr.  Amphlett,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Adler  for  the 
respondent. 

Mr.  Disturnal  said  the  action  was  brought 
to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  plaintiff  through  the  alleged  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  defendant  or  his  servants.  At 
th©  time  of  the  accident  the  defendant  was 
engaged  as  a  builder  and  contractor  in  th 
erection  of  a  post-office  at  Ledbury,  and  under 
his  contract  with  the  post-office  authorities  he 
had,  of  course,  to  find  all  materials  and  plant 
necessary  for  the  building.  The  plaintiff  was 
a  plasterer,  and  he  was  engaged  by  the  .defen¬ 
dant  upon  the  post-office  under  a  contract  to 
do  a  certain  small  amount  of  the  plastering 
work  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  His 
contract  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  an 
extract  from  the  original  quantities  relating 
to  this  particular  plastering,  and  the  plaintiff 
tendered  upon  that  basis  for  a  sum  of  about 
39/.,  and  he  was  engaged  by  the  defendant  to 
do  that  work.  In  the  course  of  that  work  the 
scaffolding  upon  which  plaintiff  was  standing 
brok©  down  by  reason  of  on©  of  the  putlogs 
being  defective,  and  plaintiff  was  precipitated 
to  the  ground,  and  he  was  seriously  injured. 
The  plaintiff  complained  that  the  learned 
judg©  did  not  deal  with  what  was  the  real 
issue  in  the  case,  but  decided  the  case  against 
him  on  an  issue  which  was  really  not  relevant, 
and  as  to  which  he  said  there  was  no  evidence 
to  support  it.  On©  of  the  putlogs  used  for  the 
scaffolding  was  admittedly  defective,  and  it 
brok©  in  two  by  reason  of  the  weight  put  upon 
it,  and  brought  about  the  accident.  It  was 
admittod,  and  it  was  common  ground  at  the 
trial,  that  it  was  the  defendant’s  duty  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  materials  for  the  scaffolding.  It  was 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  scaffolding 
broke  down  through  the  defect  in  th©  put¬ 
log.  which  was  part  of  the  material  it  was  the 
defendant’s  duty  to  supply.  He  (counsel)  sub¬ 
mitted  that,  if  that  wer©  so,  there  was,  at 
any  rate,  a  primd  facie  case  for  the  learned 
judge  to  consider. 

The  Master  of  th©  Rolls :  Who  made  the 
scaffolding  ? 

Mr.  Disturnal  said  there  was  a  controversy 
about  that.  His  first  point  was  that  there  was 
that  duty  upon  the  defendant  to  supply  the 
material  from  which  the  scaffolding  had  to 
be  constructed.  The  scaffolding  broke  down, 
and  the  learned  judge  had  not  considered  how 
far  that  negligenc©  was  th©  cause  of  the 
accident,  and  how  far  the  plaintiff  himself  was 
guilty  of  anything  which  contributed  to  it. 
There  was  a  controversy  during  the  course  of 
the  case  a«  to  which  person  had  constructed 
the  scaffolding,  and  there  was  som©  conflict  of 
evidence  on  that  matter.  The  plaintiff’s 
evidence  was  that  the  putlogs  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  there  for  the  building  of  the  wall 
for  som©  reason  had  been  removed,  but  the 
holes  wer©  in  the  wall  where  they  previously 
had  been.  He  said  he  told  one  of  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  men  that  he  wanted  scaffolding  for  his 
work,  and  that  thereupon  the  defendant’s  fore¬ 
man  directed  one  of  his  men  to  go  and  build 
the  scaffolding.  That  man’s  name  was 
Nichols.  Nichols  got  the  assistance  of  a 
labourer  in  the  emplovment  of  the  plaintiff, 
named  Preece,  and  Nichols  handed  up  the  put¬ 
logs  to  Preece,  and  the  latter  put  them  in  the 
wall.  The  plaintiff’s  view  was  that  he,  wanting 
th©  scaffolding  for  the  purpose  of  his  work,  the 
defendant’s  foreman  gave  Nichols  instructions  to 
put  it  up,  and  the  latter  got  the  plaintiff’s 
man  to  assist  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
defendant  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
defendant  to  erect  the  staging. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew:  This  was  a  question 
of  fact  of  a  simple  kind,  and  I  understand 
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the  learned  judg©  found  it  against  you — v 
that  it  was  your  duty  to  erect  this  scaffoldi 
Mr.  Disturnal :  I  submit  there  was 
reasonable  evidence  to  support  the  lean 
judge’s  finding.  It  was  admittedly  th©  d 
of  the  defendant  to  supply  this  material  wh 
caused  the  accident.  Even  though  it  was 
duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  erect  the  scaffold: 
out  of  the  material  supplied  by  the  defends 
it  was  necessary  for  the  learned  judg©. 
decide  whether  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty 
contributory  negligence.  H©  never  considei 
that  point  at  all.  What  the  learned  judge 
decide  was  this.  He  said  it  was  the  duty! 
th©  plaintiff  to  erect  the  scaffolding  out  of  ; 
materials  supplied  by  the  defendant,  that 
man  did  erect  it,  and  therefore  that  the  plain 
was  responsible  for  that,  and  h©  could  I 
attribute  his  injuries  to  the  defendant.  'I 
plaintff  said  his  contract  was  to  do  the  p 
tering,  and  to  use  the  scaffolding  which  1 
on  the  building.  The  defendant  said  it  ’ 
th©  duty  of  th©  builder  to  supply  scaffoldi 
and  erect  it  but  in  order  to  get  rid  of  ! 
primd  facie  duty  which  arose  from  his  conti 
to  erect  the  scaffolding,  he  sought  to  drav 
distinction,  which  he  6aid  depended  upon  sc 
trad©  custom,  between  what  he  called  seaffd 
ing  and  staging.  The  defendant  saidi 
“  Although  I  am  bound  by  my  contract; 
erect  scaffolding,  yet  a  putlog  is  no  p 
of  scaffolding,  but  is  part  of  the  st 
ing  which,  by  th©  oustom  of  the  tra: 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  sub-contractor  to  put  u 
Upon  that  the  learned  judge  found  against 
client.  That  custom  was  never  suggested  ; 
fore  th©  trial,  and  it  was  never  put  to  : 
client.  He  was  never  asked  specified 
whether  there  was  any  such  trade  custom: 
that.  All  he  was  asked  was  as  to  what  . 
been  his  practioo  under  other  contracts  he  i 
had.  When  th©  defendant  got  into  the  box 
stated  there  was  such  a  general  custom,  t 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  builder  to  supply  ' 
materials,  and  the  duty  of  the  sub-contrar 
to  erect  the  scaffolding,  and  his  duty  to  : 
in  the  putlogs. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls :  There  is  ah 
dant  evidence  to  show  that  the  defendant  I 
filled  his  contract  to  supply  material  for  J 
purpose  of  the  scaffolding. 

Mr.  Disturnal  said  it  was  a  breach  of  c 
on  th©  part  of  the  defendant  to  leave  lj; 
about  the  place  a  piece  of  timber  which  1 
improper  to  be  used  for  scaffolding. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  disagreed  with 
submission. 

Mr.  Disturnal  argued  that  the  case  had  ( 
been  properly  tried,  and  said  it  ought  ta( 
sent  back  for  a  new  trial. 

Mr.  Matthews  followed  on  the  same  sidi! 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  without  calr 
upon  counsel  for  the  respondent,  in  git; 
judgment,  said  h©  thought  there  was  evidej 
to  justify  the  learned  judge  finding  as  he  cl 
done.  In  his  opinion  there  was  no  h| 
evidence  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  del 
dant  for  what  had  happened. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  I 
appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed,  with  cos 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

16.221  of  1903. — F.  M.  McLarty  :  Appan 
for  Coating .  Dressing ,  Moulding,  or  Di 
ing  Metal,  Stone,  or  the  like,  and  for  A  A 
gous  Operations. 

This  relates  to  a  machine,  the  arrangeir 
consisting  in  the  combination  with  the  e 
slides  and  saddles  and  parts  for  carrying] 
tools,  or  tool  holders,  and  th©  portion  of) 
framing  necessary  to  carry  the  same,  of  m< 
for  traversing,  independently  of  the  main  s 
of  the  machine,  the  main  slides,  saddles,  i 
part  carrying  the  tools,  or  tool  holders,  , 
means  for  enabling  the  material  to  be  open 
upon  in  lines  corresponding  to  the  line 
travel  of  the  table  whether  or  not  th©  cow 
balancing  arrangement  b©  used  in  comb 
tion  therewith. 

22,725  of  1903. — J.  H.  Whittington  : 
Appliance  for  Forward  Drying  of  Bricks, 
the  like ,  in  Continuous  Downdraught  Si 
An  appliance  provided  with  grates  neari 
bottom  of  the  large  chamber  on  which  thei 
rests  and  means  being  so  arranged  thati 
heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  gener 
in  the  appliance  are  drawn  first  upy 
through  the  opening  into,  the  small  chan 
and  thence  downward  through  feed  holes  J 
the  kiln  for  the  purpose  of  heating  or  dry 
22.801  of  1903. — The  Masbro  Foundry  < 
pany,  Ltd.,  and  G.  H.  Boardman  :  BaA 
Fire  Orates. 

This  invention  applies  mainly  to  barless  ; 

•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  v| 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them 
be  made. 
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jlaces  which  are  fitted  with  splayed  tile  panels 
jither  slabbed  or  fixed  in  a  metal  frame.  A 
raised  platform  extending  to  these  splayed 
panels  forms  the  top  cover  of  a  chamber  con¬ 
fining  an  ashpan,  the  front  of  which  chamber 
s  formed  by  a  movable  vertical  panel  or 
plate  fitting  up  to  the  platform  and  extend- 
ng  to  the  full  opening  of  the  splayed  panels, 
rhe  above-mentioned  platform  forms  the  front 
Dart  of  the  well,  containing  the  fire,  and  the 
idmission  of  air  to  the  chamber  below  it  can 
t>e  controlled. 

17,271  of  1903. — J.  Russell:  Means  of  Joint- 
I  ing  Together  Pipes,  Rods,  and  the  like. 
Means  of  jointing  together  pipes,  rods,  and 
;he  like,  consisting  of  screw  threads  of 
Afferent  diameter  and  different  pitch,  formed 
lpon  the  contiguous  end  portions  of  the 
e6pective  members  to  be  united,  and  a  union 
socket  having  its  opposite  end  portions 
ihreaded  to  screw  upon  said  threaded  end  por¬ 
tions  of  the  respective  members,  with  or  with- 
>ut  a  washer  or  packing  ring  of  compressible 
natorial  interposed  between  the  contiguous 
extremities  of  said  members. 

17,338  of  1903. — R.  W.  Hobden  :  Method  of 
anj,  Means  for  Constructing  Staircases. 
method  of  constructing  fireproof  staircases, 
ionsisting  of  the  employment  of  trough-shaped 
oceptacles  which  are  first  placed  in  position 
o  form  the  staircase,  and  then  filled  with 
jement  or  other  suitable  material. 

17,510  of  1903.— E.  Kolbassief:  Manufacture 
of  Impermeable  Blocks  and  Composite 
Structures  from  Cork,  and  other  Material. 

A  process  for  manufacturing  impermeable 
naterial,  consisting  in  sub-dividing  a  mass  of 
suitable  nature  into  any  desired  number  of 
smaller  parts,  in  coating  subsequently  each  of 
these  parts  with  a  layer  of  impermeable  sub¬ 
stance,  and  finally  in  cementing  them  together 
n  the  required  shape  or  form. 

17,706  of  1903. — Comyn  Ching  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
W.  Thwaites  :  Ventilators. 

A  perforated  baffle  plate  or  grating  formed  of 
ilastic  materials,  for  use  in  or  as  a  ventilator, 
)rovided  with  holes  which  traverse  the  thick- 
iess  of  the  plate  or  grating  obliquely  and  have 
sheir  area  greater  at  one  extremity  than  at 
;he  other,  said  holes  being  produced  by  pres¬ 
sing  the  material  between  dies  having  pro- 
ectiong  adapted  to  enter  the  thickness  of  the 
jlate,  and  to  co-act  with  one  another  from 
ipposit©  sides  thereof. 

18.468  of  1903. — S.  Oliver  and  Hattersley 
Brothers,  Ltd.  :  Kitchen  Fire  Ranges. 

kitchen  fire  ranges,  consisting  in  the  combina- 
sion  with  a  hinged  grate,  of  a  pivoted  ratchet 
ever  comprising  a  forward  operating  arm, 
tnd  an  inner  toothed  engaging  arm,  whereby 
she  grate  may  be  adjusted  to  different  heights 
vertically. 

18.469  of  1903  S.  Oliver  and  Hattersley 
Brothers,  Ltd.  :  Kitchen  Fire  Ranges. 

kitchen  fire  ranges,  consisting  of  a  bar  framo 
irovided  with  horizontal  projections  on  its 
nner  sides,  and  outstanding  vertical  ribs  on 
ts  front  faoes,  in  combination  with  a 
separately-constructed  shelf  formed  with  rear 
Drojecting  arms  having  engaging  recesses 
‘ormed  in  their  outer  sides  adapted  to  take  on 
,0  the  projections,  said  shelf  being  also  formed 
with  recesses  in  its  rear  edge  adapted  to  take 
)ver  the  ribs. 

,193  of  1904.— J.  Gardner:  Chimney  Tops  or 
Ventilators. 

Ihimney  pots  or  ventilators  in  which  there  is 
1  hood  placed  some  little  distance  above  the 
erminal  of  the  chimney  pot,  and  a  pair  of 
laps  hinged  to  this  hood,  and  connected 
■igidly  with  each  other,  the  whole  being 
irranged  in  such  a  manner  that  while  there 
s  plenty  of  exit  for  the  smoke  or  foul  air  the 
lood  at  the  highest  point  and  the  flaps  below 
lover  the  crevices  and  prevent  the  wind  from 
filtering  the  chimney. 

1,805  of  1904.— J.  Wells  and  J.  Jackson: 

Machinery  for  Grinding  Slurry,  Applicable 
also  for  Grinding  other  Substances. 

V  machine  for  grinding  slurry  or  other  sub- 
itances,  comprising  a  rotating  cylinder,  the 
nner  periphery  of  which  is  formed  with  a 
lumber  of  troughs  or  gutters,  and  a  series  of 
grinding  discs  of  a  shape  and  size  such  that 
hey  roll  freely  in  the  troughs. 

1,021  of  1904.— R.  C.  Mathewson  and  G. 
Anderson  &  Co.,  Ltd.:  Apparatus  for  the 
Dressing  and  Moulding  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  other  like  Materials. 

\n  apparatus  for  the  dressing  and  moulding 
>f  stone,  marble,  and  other  like  materials, 
lonsisting  of  a  reciprocatory  table,  to  which  is 
jivoted  a  top  table  which  can  be  mad©  to 
,'ibrate  by  means  of  a  lever  pivoted  to  such 
reciprocatory  table,  the  one  extremity  of  the 


lever  working  in  a  guide  in  the  top  tabl 
while  the  other  extremity  slides  backwards 
and  forwards  in  an  adjustable  guide  which 
can  be  set  at  any  desired  angle,  the  tools  for 
cutting  the  material  being  mounted  on  a  side 
standard,  such  tools  being  capable  of  cutting 
both  forwards  and  backwards,  of  being 
adjusted  to  move  towards  or  away  from  the 
material  being  operated  upon  or  upwards  or 
downwards  as  may  be  found  desirable,  the 
ccmbin<’d  movements  allowing  of  the  stone 
beii.g  cut  in  a  oonvex,  a  concave,  or  in  a 
straight  surfaoe. 

8,705  of  1904. — J.  P.  O’Donnell:  Sand  Screen¬ 
ing  and  Shaking  Apparatus 
A  sand  screening  or  shaking  apparatus  in 
which  a  vibratory  movement  is  imparted  to 
the  screen  or  sieve  by  the  reciprocation  of  a 
piston  or  plunger  directly  attached  thereto 
whose  movement  is  controlled  by  a  fluid- 
actuated  piston  valvo  which  alternately 
admits  fluid  pressure  to  and  exhausts  it  from 
either  end  of  the  cylinder  in  which  said  piston 
or  plunger  works. 

16,975  of  1904.- -J.  M.  McDowell:  Machines  for ‘ 
M/ulding  Building  Blocks. 

A  machine  for  moulding  building  blocks,  con- 
oistir.g  of  a  frame,  a  bed-plate  movable  within 
the  frame,  means  guided  by  the  frame  and 
supporting  the  bod-plate  for  moving  the  same, 
means  for  moving  the  supporting  means, 
moans  for  pivotally  supporting  the  frame 
whereby  it  may  be  tilted,  arid  means  for  lock¬ 
ing  the  frame  in  position. 

18,410  of  1904. — F.  Nordmann  and  F.  Sauer- 
land  :  Water-closets. 

A  water-closet  installation,  frost-proof,  and 
without  stagnant  water,  in  which  tho  inlet 
pipe  opens  into  a  two-way  valve  placed  behind 
the  water-closet  seat.  When  the  water-closet 
is  used  this  valve  admits  the  water  to  the 
flushing  cistern  placed  a  little  above  the  seat, 
and  after  use  causes  the  water  still  left  be¬ 
tween  the  two-way  valve  and  the  flushing 
cistern  to  run  off  into  the  drain  in  such  a  way 
that  each  time  the  water-closet  is  used  the 
weight  applied  to  and  removed  from  the  seat 
produces,  through  the  agency  of  a  suitable 
system  of  levers,  the  filling  and  complete 
emptying  of  the  pipes  and  the  flushing  cistern, 
the  parts  exposed  to  frost. 

18,895  of  1904. — D.  Doyen  :  Extensible  Rail¬ 
ings,  Gates,  and  the  like. 

This  consists  in  th©  use  of  levers  joined 
together  in  the  form  of  trellis  work,  so  as  to 
form  lozenge-shaped  parallelogram-shaped 
openings  in  the  construction  of  extensible  rail¬ 
ings,  doors,  gates,  and  the  like. 

19,438  of  1904. — J.  W.  Leadley  :  Seats  for 
Water-closets. 

A  water-closet,  consisting  in  th©  combination 
with  a  back  rail  integral  with  the  pedestal,  of 
bushed  pockets  in  said  back  rail,  projections 
on  th©  seat,  and  pins  or  studs  passing  through 
the  projections  and  into  the  bushed  sockets  to 
form  the  pivot  for  the  seat. 

28,317  of  1903. — J.  H.  Cuttell:  Apparatus  for 
Moulding  or  Casting  Paving  Slabs,  and  the 
like. 

This  relates  to  moulding  or  casting  paving 
slabs,  and  the  like,  and  consists  of  apparatus 
for  causing  th©  plastic  substance  to  settle  in 
tho  mould,  comprising  a  frame  or  stand,  a 
table  loosely  mounted  upon  said  frame ;  a  pair 
of  horizontal  shafts  geared  together  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  lifters  or  their  equivalent,  adapted 
to  alternately  raise  and  let  fall  th©  table  upon 
which  th©  mould-box  is  plaoed,  a  heavy  metal 
plate  mounted  at  the  end  of  an  arm  attached 
to  a  vertical  shaft,  means  for  raising  said 
plate,  and  means  for  swinging  said  plat©  clear 
of  said  table. 

19,132  of  1904. — J.  Lennon:  Excavating  Ap¬ 
paratus. 

An  excavating  apparatus,  comprising  a  re¬ 
ceiving  truck  and  a  transmitting  truck,  the 
receiving  truck  having  means  for  supporting 
a  load,  and  having  its  truck  fram©  constructed 
to  permit  the  transmitting  truck  to  b©  run 
completely  through  it,  below  the  load  sup¬ 
ported  thereby. 

20,260  of  1904.- -F.  Shay:  Cleansing  Openings 
for  Drains,  and  the  like. 

This  consists,  in  th©  combination  with  the 
ferrule,  having  at  its  upper  end  a  cap  pro¬ 
viding  an  interior  downwardly-facing  valve- 
seat,  of  a  float  valve,  and  a  valv©  support, 
comprising  bent  wires  arranged  diametrically 
of  the  ferrule,  and  having  their  ends  jour¬ 
nalled  in  perforations  in  th©  walls  thereof,  said 
wires  being  notched  to  receive  each  other  in 
final  position. 

20,281  of  1904.— G.  F.  Ryan  :  Soil  Pipe 
Fittings. 

This  consists,  in  the  combination  with  a  main 
sewer  conduit,  of  a  sewage  branch  and  a  revent 
branch  both  entering  the  sides  of  said  main 


sewer  conduit,  said  revent  branch  having  its 
opening  into  said  main  sewer  conduit 
arranged  with  tho  lower  portion  of  its  wall 
at  6aid  opening  within  the  path  of  flow  from 
said  sewage  conduit,  whereby  the  interior  of 
tli©  end  of  the  revent  branch  is  flushed  by  the 
discharge  from  said  sewage  branch. 

20,322  of  1904. — G.  Barker  (Perfect  Sewer 
Trap  Main  Company) :  Sewer  Traps  01 
Valves. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  valve 
casing  provided  between  its  ends  with  a 
reduced  portion  having  a  valve-seat,  having  a 
groove  flared  from  bottom  to  top,  and  a  valve 
located  in  said  seat  having  a  body  portion 
shaped  to  conform  to  the  valv©  seat,  whereby 
a  tight  fit  is  produced  between  the  same. 
- - 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 
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November  8. — By  Sedgwick,  Son,  &  Weall 
(at  Watford). 

Hunton  Bridge,  Herts.— Premises  lately  used 

as  gas  works,  f.,  p . 

November  10.— By  Tootell  &  Sons  (at 
Maidstone). 

East  Peckham,  Kent. — “  Hall  Place  Farm,” 

10  a.  2  r.  22  p.,  f . 

A  plot  of  freehold  land,  2  a.  1  r.  30  p . 

Meadow  and  woodland,  8  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f.  . . 
“  Ham  Field,”  “  Buckhurst  Field,”  and 

“  Lord’s  Mead,"  18  a.  3  r.  18  p.,  f . 

"  Hale  Cottage,”  f . 

November  11.— By  Harry  Ball  (at  Bedford). 
Bedford.— 1  to  15  (odd),  Little  Thurlow-st.,  L, 

w.r.  88/.  Is.  Gd . 

2,  4,  and  0,  Little  Thurlow-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

32/.  10s . . . . 

Thurlow-st.,  freehold  stabling  and  coach 

house,  y.r.  10/.  10s . 

November  14. — By  Kemsleys’. 
Woodford  Green,  Essex. — Snalces-la.,  “  Oak¬ 
ley,”  f.,  e.r.  45/ . •  •  ■  • 

Chigwell  Row. — Hog  Hill,  freehold  building 

land,  2  a . 

Romford,  Essex.— Hog  Hill,  freehold  building 

land,  2  a . 

Chadwell,  Essex. — Romford-rd.,  a  block  of 

building  land,  f . 

By  G.  W.  &  H.  G.  Potter. 
Hampstead. — 100,  Heath-st.  (s.),  f.,  p . 


£260 


1,300 

150 

300 

G40 

540 


988 

420 

130 

570 

400 

170 

1,500 

1,400 


By  P.  W.  Talbot  &  Co. 

Pimlico. — Ebury-st.,  i.g.r.  10/.,  u.t.  18}  yrs., 

g.r.  nil  . 

Brompton.  —  Pelham-pl.,  i.g.r.  14/., 

13}  yrs.,  g.r.  2/ . .  ■ 

Ovington.sq.,  i.g.r.  60/.  10s.,  u.t.  19}  yrs., 

g.r.  22/ . 

Portman-square.— Duke’s-mews,  i.g.r.  00/.,  u.t. 

21}  yrs.,  g.r.  20/ . . . .  •  •  • 

Regent-street. — Nos.  313  and  315,  i.g.r.  63/., 

u.t.  18}  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  2s.  6d . 

Hampstead-road. — Robert-st.,  i.g.r.  38/., 

18}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/ . 


110 

110 

470 

490 

730 

295 


By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch  (at  Brighton). 

Brighton. — 71,  Beaconsflold- villas,  f.,  p . 

Nov.  15. — By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 
Commercial-road  East. — 37,  Dean-st.  (b.-h.), 

u.t.  00}  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  35/ . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  Co. 

Bushey,  Herts.— High-st.,  the  Herkomer 

School  of  Art  and  }  an  acre,  f.,  p . 

Au  antique  oak  reredos . • . 

Carved  oak  raised  panelling  in  studio . 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Chiswick. — 1a,  Blenheim-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/.,  . . 


1,100 


410 


1,300 

650 

220 


1,010 


By  Martin,  White,  &  Co. 
Sydenham.— 37  and  39,  Champion-pk.,  u.t. 

75}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  y.r.  60/ . 

By  Hepper  &  Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds. — Newton-rd.,  “Newton  Green  Hall 

Estate,"  14  a.  2  r.  24  p.,  f . 

Harrogate-rd.,  “  Laurel  Bank,”  f.,  y.r.  76/. . 
By  Maddison,  Miles,  &  Maddison  (at 
Halesworth). 

Bramfleld,  Suffolk. — Two  freehold  houses,  with 
shop,  malting  farm  buildings,  etc.,  area  la. 

Freehold  house  and  0  a.  3  r.  30  p . 

“  Scot's  Hall  ”  (house)  and  0  a.  1  r.  29  p.  f. 
By  MORLEYS’  (at  Mason’s  Hall  Tavern). 
South  Kensington.— 152,  Earl’s  Court-rd.  (the 
Earl's  Court  Restaurant),  u.t.  17  yrs.,  y.r. 

260/.  with  goodwill . 

November  16—  Bv  Bisley  &  Sons. 

Old  Kent-rd.— 5  to  23  (odd),  Trafalgar-rd. 
(“  Scott’s-ter.”),  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  100/.,] 

y.r.  450/ . . . . 

Peckham. — Radnor-st.,  i.g.r.  64/.  16s.,  u.t. 

36  yrs.,  g.r.  1/ . 

Rotherhithe. — 15  and  16,  Matson-st.,  u.t.  41 
yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  w.r.  41/.  12s . 


350 


7,000 

1,700 


660 

120 

118 


510 

3,060 

880 

270 


H.  Donaldson  &  Son. 

Islington.— 7,  ProBpect-pl.,  f.,  e.r.  39/.  . . . ... 

Hoxton. — 35,  Bookham-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

y.r.  36/ . . 

15,  16,  and  17,  Napier-st.,  u.t.  2}  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  10s.,  y.r.  94/ . 

Dalston.— 122,  Forests rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs ,  g.r. 
71.  3s.,  e.r.  45/ . 


350 

270 

180 

415 


C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Balham.— 26,  28,  and  32,  Henderson-rd.,  u.t., 

83  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  165/ .  1,455 

Bv  Ballard  &  Marsh  (at  Teddington). 

Hampton  Court,  Middx.— Main-rd.,  a  freehold 

building  site .  200 

Teddington,  Middx.— 1  to  4,  Regent’s-cottages, 

f.,  w.r.  50/.  14s .  4,0 

5,  Regent’s-cottages  (s.),  f.,  w.r.  19/.  10s.  ..  270 

By  Fox  &  Verqette  (at  Sandy). 

Willington,  etc.,  Beds.— Portions  of  the  Cople 
and  Willington  Estate,  228  a.  2  r.  6  p,,  f. 

(in  lots) . . 8,190 


560 


Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

South  Lambeth.— 184,  South  Lambeth-rd.  (S). 

u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  10/..  y.r.  50 / .  £480 

Brixton. — 43  and  45,  HoUand-st.,  with  yard 
and  stabling  in  rear,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  80/., 

y.r.  179/.  6s .  195 

Peckbam.— 108,  High-st.  (S),  a  profit  rental  of 

25/.  for  13  yrs .  105 

Blackheath. — 13,  Foyle-rd.,  u.t.  934  vrs., 

g.r.  6/.  6s.,  y.r.  36/ . . . . .  350 

Orpington  Kent.— 2  to  12  (even),  King's-rd., 

f. ,  w.r.  109/.  4s .  1  000 

Forest  Hill.— 277  to  283  (odd),  Stanstead-rd., 

area  29,640  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  190/ .  3,200 

November  17. — Cooper  &  Goulding. 

Acton.— 3.  St.  Dunstan’s-villas,  u.t.  68  yrs., 

g. r.  8/.,  y.r.  38/ .  300 

Hornsey  Rise.— 48,  Hanley-rd.,  u.t.  66  vrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  45/ .  350 

By  Field  &  Sons. 

Camberwell.— 89,  91,  93,  and  95,  Warner-rd., 

u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.  16s.  10d.,  y.r.  120/.  710 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Stoke  Newington.  —  91,  Church-st.  (Stoke 
Newington  Constitutional  Club),  area 

0000ft..  f.,  y.r.  80/ . .  .  .  1  200 

Highbury.— 23,  Highbury-gr.,  f.,  e.r.  85/ .  l’lio 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Camberwell.— 16  and  18,  Lettsom-st.,  and  1 
to  27  (odd),  Fowler-st.,  with  land  in  rear, 
u.t.  48  to  56  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.  18s.,  y.r.  490/.  3  210 

Forest  Hill.— Dacres-rd.,  ‘'Kingates,”  with 

stabling,  f.,  y.r.  140/ .  1  520 

Dulwich. — 10  and  12,  Cornflower-ter.,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  44/.  4s .  310 

Peckham.— 244,  246,  and  248,  St.  George’s- 

rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  41.  10s.,  w.r.  101/.  8s.  890 

Stock  well  — 104,  Dalyell-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.  e.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  36/ . 340 

Old  Kent-road. — Cooper’s-rd.,  f.g.  rents  16/.", 

reversion  in  10  yrs .  955 

Cooper’s-rd  ,  f  g.r.  18/.,  reversion  in  284  yrs".  520 
Bermondsey.— Freda-st.,  f.g.r.  71.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  23  yrs .  255 

Brixton.— Effra-rd.,  f.g.  rents  77/.  19s., ’rever¬ 
sion  in  68J  yrs .  2  120 

South  Lambeth. — Hartington-rd.,  f.g.  rents  ’ 

24/.,  reversion  in  54J  yrs .  755 

Shepherd's  Bush. — 40,  Devonport-rd.,  u.t  49 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  32 1.  10s .  320 

Bowes  Park.— 7,  9,  ll,  and  13,  Queen’s-rd., 

u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  w.r.  128/.  6s .  850 

November  18.— By  Buckland  &  Sons. 

Newington  Butts.— No.  83  (s.),  y.r.  115/.,  also 

l.g.r.  24/.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  52/ .  900 

By  A.  Prevost  &  Son. 

Leyton. — 1,  Roseland-ter.,  u.t.  924  vrs  bt 

41.  10s.,  w.r.  27/.  6s . .....!. ...  175 

n°0ntSacti?ns,  usedr  in  these  F.g.r.  for  freehold 

ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  Btreet ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  tor.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard:  gr.  for 
grove;  b.h  for  beerhouse ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  25. 

.Architectural  Association.  —  Messrs.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite  &  E.  Prioleau  Warren  on  “Excavations  in 
Westminster.”  7.30  p.m. 


Saturday,  November  26. 

.  Institute  ( Sessional  Meeting  to  be  held 

K  0u^d,‘al1 ,  Nottingham).— Discussion,  to  be  opened 

by  Dr.  P.  Boobbyer,  on  “  Present-day  Aspect  of  Con¬ 
servancy  Systems.”  11  a.  m. 


Monday,  November  28. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Ur.  C.  J.  Mann  on  « The 
lhiildmg  Surveyor  :  His  Training  and  Practice.”  8  p.m. 

1  he  Quantity  Surveyors'  Association  (at  the  Duke's 
Snlon,  Holborn  Restaurant).  —  An  Ordinary  General 
Meeting.  4  p.m. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  (Architectural  Section).— 
8pm  Smlth  0n  “  The  Decay  of  Stone  in  Buildings.” 
Tuesday,  November  29. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Further  discussion  on 
r-i  *  .  ,  Cleverton  Snell’s  paper  on  “Distribution  of 
Electrical  Energy.”  8  p.m. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club. _ 

Mr.  C.  B.  Howdill  on  “  Colour  Photography.”  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin  F  I  C 
on  “  Sewage  Disposal,”  II.  7  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  Students’  Sketching 
Club.— Lecture  by  Mr.  F.  Caws.  7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  30. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr. 
K  A.  Rickards  on  “  Abstract  Form  in  Architectural 
Design.”  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  J.P.,  on  “  The 
British  Canals  Problem.”  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael 
mcks-Beach,  Bart.,  M.P.,  will  preside.  8  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  W.  Crum 
Watson  on  “  An  Architect’s  Holiday  in  Portugal.” 
Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides.  8  p.m.  B 

Thursday,  December  1. 

sat  I'^mwai/s  ond  Light  Railways  Association. — Mr. 
Stephen  bellon  on  “  Running  Powers.” 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p  m. 

Leeds  and  ¥ orkshire  Architectural  Society.  —  Mr. 
Alexander  McGibbon  on  “  Byzantine  Architecture.” 
o.du  p.m. 

Friday,  December  2. 

°J  ,?ivU  Engineers  (Students’  Meeting).— 
J"  Xh  McCaHum,  M.lnst.C.E.,  on  “Midland  Rail- 
NnJ  i  ”CSo  ^lcllng  Pines  :  The  Construction  of  Contract 
4.  a  p.m, 
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TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


-piled  DIRECT 


“THE  BUILDER”  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied 
from  the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Klrurdom 
at  the  rate  ol  19s.  per  annum  (62  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  &o„  2Hs.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  THE 
BUILDER,”  Catherme-street.  W.c. 


SUBSCRIBERS  iD  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receivmg  “The  Builder”  by  Friday  Morning’ s  Pout. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  114  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0  „  „ 

Shippers  .  2  10  0  ,,  „  ’ 

Flettons  .  18  0  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  „  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 13  0  0  „  „ 

Headers  .  12  0  0  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  ,,  „ 

Second  Quality 
^hite  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . ..  2  0  0  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  ” 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf,.,  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  .  16  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  „ 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11J  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7\  „ 

1£  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,, 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  , 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self -faced  random 
flags  .  0  5  „ 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York  ( continued ) —  s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.dep 

,,  ,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  supei 

deld.  rly.  dep 

,,  a  n  3  in.  do.  1  2J  ,,  , 


SLATES. 


in.  £  8.  d. 

x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r. 

x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
7  “ 


10 


13  5  0 


10  5  0 


10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
10  „  „  9  12  6 

8  „  „  6  12  6 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4 
Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 
brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 
plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50 

Do.  pressed .  47 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50 

Hip  tiles  .  4 

Valley  tiles .  3 


0  per  1000  at  rly.  dep 
7  per  doz. 

0  per  1000 


6  per  1000 
0  „ 

0  per  doz. 


9  per  1000 
6 

1  per  doz. 


0  per  1000 
0  „ 

0  per  doz. 


0  per  1000 
6 

0  „ 

0  per  doz. 


WOOD.  At  per  standara 


Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. 
Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 


£  s.  d. 
15  10  0 
14  10  0 


£  S.: 
16  101 
15  IQ; 


Deals :  seconds . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.... 
2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1£  in.  by  7  in . . 


0  12  10* 

0  less  tl  1 

7  in.  and  811 
0  lesstlinbij 


9  10 
9  10 


Jin .  10  0 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Heinel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 


At  per  load  of  50 1 


0  5  0 

0  4  101 

6  3  151 

0  3  10a 


Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea:  first  yellow  deals, 


At  per  standard! 


3  in.  by  11  u  . 

3  in.  by  9  in .  i 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3  in.  by  7 in.  1 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 


24  0 
22  lOl] 
18  LOlj 


Hi 


,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2£  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  2%  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in. 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  11  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens  . 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 


18  10  ' 
17  10 
13  10 


16  101 
12  1011 


21  0 
18  0 

13  10 
16  0 

14  10 
11  0 


22  1011 
19  ion 

15  0 
17  0 

16  0 
12  101 


10  0  0 


14  0 
14  0 
11  0  1 


14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  0 
13  10  0 
12  10  0 
9  10  0 
16  10  0 
0  10  0 


15  101 
14  101! 
12  0 
14  lOll 
13  101! 
10  101) 
20  0 
ol 


0  0 


Pitch-pine :  deals . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . 

Yellow  l’ine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards 

Oddments  . .  w  “  “ 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . . 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . . . 

Small  ,,  ,,  . . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

|  in.  do.  do . 


0  0 
0  0 
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WOOD  ( continued ). 

nebs’  Wood  ( continued ) —  At  per  standard. 

7  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta-  £  a.  d.  £  a.  d 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  0 

(elected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  1  6  0  2  6 

7  Walnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  0 

ik,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  0 

lerican  Whitewood  Planks, 

er  ft.  cube .  0  4  0  — 

spared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6  0  17  6 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0  0  18  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  aud 

matched  .  0  16  0  10  0 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0  0  14  6 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6  0  15  0 

l  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0  0  16  6 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  6 

in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  0 

in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0  0  11  6 

in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6  0  13  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &o. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
led  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sctions  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

npound  Girders,  ordinary 

sctions  .  7  12  6  ...  8  15  0 

flea,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

ary  sections . 7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

;cli  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

t  Iron  Columns  and  Ston- 
iiions  including  ordinary  pat- 

srns .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London 
N —  £  b.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Dmmon  Bars  .  6  15  0  ...  7  5 

afford  shire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

taffordsliire  “  Marked  Bars "  9  10  0  ...  — 

ild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

oop  Don,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  . .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
et  Iron,  Black — 

rdinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

bt  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
rdinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  — 

rdinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

j  „  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

at  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

tdinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

|  „  „  22  g.  and  24 g.  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

hanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 
dinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  22 g.  and 24 g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

rSoft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

,  „  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ...  9  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
> — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  12  6  ...  — 

ae  in  coils  .  16  2  6  ...  — 

U  pipe  . .  18  12  6  ...  — 

mpo  pipe .  18  12  6  ...  — 

—Sheet — 
eille  Montague  ... 

esian . 

■ER— 

rong  Sheet . 

in  . 

pper  nails  . 

j  Sheet . 

in  „  . 

■English  Ingots  . 

er— Plumbers’  .  „  0  0  64  ... 

men’s . . .  ,,  0  0  8  ... 

fwpipe .  ,,  0  0  9  ... 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

thirds  . 

fourths . 

thirds  . 

fourths . 

thirds  .  4Sd. 

fourths .  3ijd. 

thirds  .  51  d. 

fourths .  5d. 

id  Sheet,  15  oz .  3£d. 

„  21  oz. .  4M. 

rtley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  2d. 

„  2id. 

..  2|d. 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seal 

Churches  . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan  . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


0  10  6 
0  12 
0  10 

0  14 
0  12 
0  16 
0  16 
0  18 


0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  ore  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


a- 


OILS,  Ac. 

Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

,,  ,,  in  barrels  . 

„  „  in  drums . 

„  ,,  in  pipes  . . 

,,  ,,  in  barrels  . . 

,,  ,,  in  drums . 

an  tine,  in  barrels  . 

in  drums . 

3 round  English  White  Lei 

Lead,  Dry  . . . 

Linseed  Oil  Putty . 

Jiolm  Tar  . 


.  per  cwt. 

.  per  barrel 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


AMBLE. — For  making-up  back  lanes  with  whin  chip 
paving,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Gibson, 
Surveyor,  94,  Queen-street,  Amble  : — 

Per  yd.  super. 

R.  Carse  &  Son .  4  2 

A.  Douglas . . .  4  0 

E.  Coulson,  Amble* .  3  0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  3s.  6d.  per  yd.] 


BIRMINGHAM. — For  erecting  a  chapel  at 
tage  Homes,  Marston  Green,  for  the  Guardians. 


the  Cot- 
Messrs. 
Birming- 


. ton 

29 

5  0  ... 

_ 

J.  Atkinson. . 

£2.805 

0 

0 

29 

0  0  ... 

— 

Dallow  &  Sou 

2,795 

0 

0 

H.  Taylor  .. 

2,530 

5 

G.  Twigg - 

2,705 

0 

0 

11.  Gregory  . . 

2,496 

2 

6 

.per  lb. 

— 

Smith  &  Sons 

2,686 

0 

0 

A.  J.  Pitts  . . 

••  M 

0 

0  11  ... 

— 

Fenwick  &  Co. 

2,643 

10 

0 

-  T 

0 

0  10  ... 

— 

W.  H.  Gibbs 

2,635 

0 

0 

G.  Mobbs .... 

2,608 

0 

0 

..  ,, 

0 

0  94  ... 

— 

E.  Chatwin  . . 

2,591 

10 

0 

“  ” 

0 

0 

0  10  ... 

1  3J... 

C.  Hughes  . . 

2,590 

0 

0 

mingliam*.. 

2,407 

0 

0 

BRASTED. — For  980  yds.  of  9  in.  stoneware  pipe 
sower  in  Chart-lane,  for  the  Sevenoaks  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  T.  Hennell,  engineer,  Parliament- 
mansions,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W.  : — 


A.  C.  Soan  ..  £555  17 
E.  lies,  jun. . .  371  10 

W.  Arnold  & 

Sons .  352 


R.  Durtnell  & 

Sons  . £337  0  0 

K.  Canfield, 

S  u  n  d  ridge, 

Sevenoaks*  289  19  0 


BRIMPTON. — For  erecting  a  steel  bridge,  84  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  at  Brimpton,  near  Newbury,  for  the  Berkshire 
County  Council.  Mr.  J.  Morris,  County  Surveyor, 
Broadway-buildings,  Reading.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Morris 


A.  Findlay. . 

£2,440 

11 

5 

J.  Coulson, 

R.  Moreland 

&  Son .... 

1,870 

0 

0 

Co . 

£1,301 

14 

3 

d. 

Cleveland 

Bridge  Co. 

1,668 

13 

11 

1,300 

0 

0 

0  1 

5 

A.  D.  Dawnay 

1,689 

16 

8 

A.  J  Ellis  . . 

1,275 

5 

0 

0  1 

6 

A.  Thorne . . 

1,687 

0 

0 

J.  Westwood 

1,267 

18 

0  1 

8 

Fulham  Steel 

G.  Thomp- 

0  1 

7 

Vorks  . . 

1,575 

0 

0 

son  &  Co. 

1,250 

0 

0 

0  1 

8 

E.  C.  &  J. 

T.  James  . . 

1,236 

0 

0 

0  1 

10 

Keay  .... 

1,493 

0 

0 

1,170 

3 

4 

0  3 

4 

G.  H.  Tucker 

1,349 

0 

0 

Needham  & 

0  3 

6 

M.  E.  Fitt . . 

1,338 

0 

0 

Lowe  .... 

1,150 

0 

0 

19  15 

0 

E.  Finch  & 

C.  W.  Cox 

18  15 

0 

Co.,  Ltd. 

1,333 

17 

2 

0  6 

6 

Woods  & 

Ma  iden- 

1  12 

0  1 

Moir  .... 

1,307 

0 

0 

head*  .... 

1,109 

0 

0 

CLAVERTON. — For  reinstatement  of  roof,  north 
transept,  Claverton  Church,  Somerset.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Payton,  architect  and  surveyor,  3,  Wood-3treet,  Bath : — ■ 

Carpenter:  W.  Webb.  Bath . )  Under  a  priced 

Stone  Tiler:  C.  Mannings,  Bath.,  j  schedule. 


DARTFORD. — For  making-up  Fulwich-street,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  E.  Tiffin,  Surveyor, 
Council  Offices,  Dartford.  Quantities  by  Surveyor: — 
Rackham . £3,204  W.  H.  Wheeler....  £2,241 


Parsons  A  Parsons  2,735 
Road  Maintenance 
&  Stone  Supply 
Co.,  Ltd .  2,413 


S.  J.  Brice  &  Sons, 
Roohester*  ....  2,160 


DEDHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Dedham 
National  Schools,  Essex.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  architect: — 


J.  McKay . £498 

Parsons  &  Sons  ....  430 

G.E.  Joinery  Co .  389 

Lord .  385 


Capon  .  £363 

Saunders  &  Sons, 

Dedham* .  340 

Diss  .  315 


DOVER. — For  surface  water  drains  in  Cherry  Tree- 
avenue  and  Bridge-street,  for  tho  Town  Council.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Stilgoe,  Borough  Engineer,  Maison  Dieu  House, 
Dover  : — 


O.  G.  Osenton  £715  0  0 
W.  H.  Grigg  . .  641  0  0 

G.  Munro  ....  632  16  4 
G.  D.  J.  Keeler  628  0  0 
W.  Wilson _  621  8  0 


G.  Lewis* Sons  £611  10  0 

S.  Lewis .  605  17  0 

E.  T.  Jeffery  . .  594  0  0 
E.  Stokes  _  567  0  0 


GUILDFORD. — For  1,050  lineal  yds.  of  2-in.  cast- 
iron  water  main,  etc.,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martha,  for 
the  Hambledon  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Lunn,  surveyor,  36,  High-street,  Guildford 

A.  &  A.  Streeters,  Farncombe,  Godaiming  £116  13 


HADDISCOE  HALL  (Norfolk). — For  internal  and 
external  renovations,  repairs,  and  alterations  &c.  for 
Mr.  E.  Morse.  Mr.  Arthur  Pells,  architect,  Beccles:— 


A.  C.  Taylor . £1,184 

Youngs  &  Son  ....  1,128 

Boddy  &  Son  _  1,059 

J.  E.  Pestell .  984 

J.  Atherton  .  977 

C.  R.  Cole .  973 


G-  Elsey .  £900 

A.  D.  Boswright  . .  895 

A.  G.  Beckett, 
Lowestoft*  ....  773 

J.  J.  Howes .  665 


HORSFORTH.— For  erecting  a  store,  Woodside,  for 
the  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  architect,  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Society’s* 
Building  Department,  Leeds.  Quantities  bv  Mr 
Smith  : — 

Masons’  Brickwork,  Excavator ,  and  Drainage: 

T.  Throup  &  Sons,  Horsforth .  £477  0  0 

Plumber  and  Glazier:  M.  Lawson,  Horsforth  64  8  6 

Slater:  Scholey  Bros.,  Leeds  .  30  0  0 

Plasterer:  Dickenson  &  Sons,  Horsforth  '  13  5  0 

Steel  Girders,  etc.:  Leeds  Steel  Works,  Ltd., 

Leeds  .  . 

[Carpenters,  joiners  and  painters’  work  to  be  done 
by  the  Society’s  own  Building  Department.] 

LEICESTER. — For  painting,  etc.,  exterior  of  museum 
mayor  s  rooms,  art  gallery,  lodge,  etc.,  for  the  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  Committee.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leicester — 


A.  H.  Leo - £293  14  1 

E.  Winterton* 

Son  .  283  11  4 

J.  Norton _  250  0  0 

Elliugworth  & 

Co .  238  11  2 

J.  Knight  . .  234  9  9 

W.  A.  Banton  223  2  11 
Cox  &  Massey  213  4  0 


E.  Bunney  . .  £210  6  7 


A.  Brown  .... 

J.  A.  Jarvis  . . 
Porter*  Robin¬ 
son  .  181 

W.  Bradshaw  170 
J.  A.  Tyler, 
Erskine-  st., 
Leicester*  . .  166 


209  10 
208 


LEICESTER, — For  the  construction  of  2,882  yds.  of 
brick  and  pipe  sewers,  for  tho  Highway  and  Sewerage 
Committee.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leicester  : — 

J.  W.  Dean  £14,479  16  6  |  Loch,  An- 


Leices  ter 
B  u  i  lders, 

Ltd . 

C.  Chamber- 

lain  . 

Bentley  * 
Loch  .... 
J.  S.  Dawson 


0  0 


6,703  12  6 
6,533  7  6 


drews. 

Price  ....  £6,457  3  0 
Johnson  * 

Langley..  6,410  16  4 
Langley*  Co.  6,380  10  8 
P  h  il brick 

Bros .  6,228  1  11 

Smodlcy  & 

Booth....  6,957  8  0 


EONDON.— For  pulling  down  certain  old  buildings  at 
the  Infirmary,  an  1  forming  substructure  for  the  new 
administrative  block,  for  the  Hackney  Union  • _ 


J.  C.  Base .  £9,000 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  8,118 

Ferguson  &  Co . 

Schooley  &  Son  . . 

F.  &  E.  Davey.Ltd. 

Barrett  &  Power  . . 

W.  Wallace . 

Kirk  &  Randall  . . 
Shurmur  &  Sons  . . 

Patman  &  Fother- 
ingham,  Ltd.  . . 

F.  W.  Harris  *  Co., 

Ltd .  6,718 

H.  Wilcock  &  Co.  6,700 
J.  Chessam  &  Sons 
Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

N.  Fortescue  &  Son, 

Ltd . ' . 


7,291 

7,200 

7,163 

6,995 

6,967 

6,948 

6,800 


6,650 

6,445 


6,397 


H.  Lovatt,  Ltd.  . .  £6,380 
W.  Wallace  &  Co., 

Etd .  6,350 

W.  Lawrence*  Son  6,347 
Kilby  &  Gayford . .  6,225 

Stimpson  A  Co.  ..  6,150 

Perry  &  Co .  5  999 

W.  Johnson  *  Co., 

Ltd .  K  71  K 

F.  &  T.  Thorne  . . 

J.  Shelbourne  *  Co. 

C.  Wall,  Ltd . 

Stapleton  &  Sons, 

112,  High-street, 

Stoke  Newington. 

N.f . . 

Kerridge  &  Shaw. . 


5,597 

5,589 

5,535 


5,476 

5,395 


LONDON. — For  the  manufacture,  supply,  delivery 
and  erection  of  six  penstocks,  each  8  ft.  3  in  in 
diameter,  together  with  all  lifting  gear  and  accessories 
to  be  constructed  near  Plumstead  railway  station  in 
connexion  with  the  new  southern  outfall  sewer  No  2 
and  the  new  southern  high  level  sewer  No.  2  for  the 
London  County  Council : — 


R.  Moreland  &  Son  £3,240 
Hunter  &  English  3,198 
Ashton,  Frost,  &  Co.  2,575 

J.  Cochrane  .  2,540 

Yates  &  Thom  ....  2,460 


G  1  e  n  f  i  e  1  d  & 

Kennedy  .  £2,350 

J.  Blakebo rough  * 

Sons,  Brighouse, 

Yorks.* .  2,147 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  563. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

( For  some  Contracts,  4c.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

premiums. 

Desigm 
be  Helix 

Library  Buildings,  Links-place,  Burntisland  . 

•Proposed  Northumberland  War  Memorial  . 

Burntisland  Town  Council . 

Committee . 

.  Names  by 

Not  stated  . 

Dec. 
No  da 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


gtoreg  . I  Swansea  Harbour  Trust 

Paving  with  Granite  Setts  Tramway  Margins . !  Devonport  Town  Council 

Constable’s  House  at  Taynuilt . Argyle  County  Council  . 

Alters.,  etc.,  Council  Schl..  Waverley-rd.,  Small  Heath  ;  Birmingham  Education  Committee 
Enlarge,  of  Council  School,  Jenkins-st.,  Small  Heath  j  do. 

Tools,  Navvy  Barrows,  etc . j  Leith  Town  Council 

Counter  &  Showcase,  Dewsbury-rd.  Branch  Library  ;  Leeds  Corporation 

Stores  . I  Bombay,  etc.,  Central  India  Ry.  Co, 

Scavenging  . .  Ashton-upon-Mersey  U.D.C 

520  yds.  of  9-in.  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers,  Sydney-rd.  I  Walton-on-Thames  U.D.C. 

Street  Work,  Swindon  . i  The  Corporation  - - .. 

Road  Works,  St.  Ives-road  . j  Maidenhead  Town  Council 

Scavenging.  Houghton  Regis  .  Buton 

Sewerage  Work.  Rathdrum,  Ireland .  R.D.C.  . . . . . . . 

Elementary  School  near  East-street  . !  Eastbourne  Corporation  . 

Repairs  to  Leuchars  School .  .  _  •••■ - ... 

Road  Metal . i  Elgin  Highways  Committee  . 

Painting,  etc.,  at  Dispensary,  13,  North-st.,  Plym’th  ,  Guardians . •••••• - 

Road  Works,  Waterloo,  etc.  (Contract  1) .  Waterloo  with  Seaforth  U.D.C . 

Road  Works,  Waterloo,  etc.  (Contract  2) .  do. 

Tramway,  Old-street,  etc . i  Ashton-under-Lyne  Tramways  Com. 

Electric  Lighting  of  Old  Nurses’  Home.  Wellington  Chorlton  Guardians .  . 

Twenty-eight  Dwelling  Houses,  New  Main-road  ....  I  Aberbargoed  Estates,  Ltd . 

Shop  and  Dwelling  House,  New  Main-road  . .  do- 

Painting,  etc.,  of  Hunslet  Baths . .  Leeds  Corporation  . 

Public  Library,  Brynmaur  .  Free  Library  Committee  . . 

Deck  Bridges  .  Southern  Mahratta  Railway  Co.  . . 

Steel  Rails  and  Fish  Plates . |  do- 

Wrought-Iron  Dog  Spikes .  d0- 

Steel  Sleepers  and  Keys  .  d0*  „  „ , 

Cowshed,  Dairy,  etc.,  Bradley,  near  Bilston .  S.  Staffordshire  Smallpox  Hosp.  Bd. 

Laving  out  Ground,  etc .  do> 

Repairs  to  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Flamborough .  The  Trustees 

Council  School.  South  water.  Sussex  .  wpaf  s,,Q0,"r  ‘ 

Mortuary  at  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Bucknall 

Water  Storage  Tank . 

Steam  Pump  . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Special  Castings,  etc . 

Repairs,  etc.,  Felliscliffe  Provided  School . 

Steel  Boiler  Plates,  etc . 

Paints,  etc . 

Wrought-Iron  Piping . 

175  vds.  of  Unclimbable  Iron  Fencing  . 

Making-up  Roads,  Little  Thurrock,  Essex  . 

•Alterations,  etc.,  Grand  Aquarium  and  Winter  Gdns. 


IjGunmetal  Ingots. . 

Beater  Picks  and  Phowrahs  . 


West  Sussex  County  Council  . 
Hanley,  etc.,  Hospital  Board., 


do. 


Birmingham  Water  Committee  . . . 

West  Riding  County  Council . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 

do. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Farnham  Guardians . 

Orsett  R.D.C . 

Brighton  Borough  Council  . . 
Burma  Railways  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
do. 


do. 


Engineer  at  Harbour  Office . 

J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Devonport  . . 

G.  W.  Brenan,  C.E.,  Albany-street,  Oban  . 

A.  Rowse,  Surveyor,  117,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham  . 

do. 

Burgh  Surveyor’s  Office,  Charlotte-street,  Leith . 

City  Engineer’s  Office  . 

A.  Robb,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Rothes  . 

T.  W.  Wood,  Sec.,  Gloucester  Hse.,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  E.C. 
J.  0.  Barrow,  Council  Offices,  Barker’s-lane,  Ashton-upon-Mersey 
R.  Wilds,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Walton-on-Thames  . 

H.  J.  Hamp,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Swindon . 

P.  Johns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Maidenhead . 

W.  Austin,  7,  George-street  West,  Luton . 

G.  T.  Moore,  C.E.,  1  and  2,  Foster-place,  College-green,  Dublin.. 

F.  G.  Cooke,  2,  Hyde-gardens,  Eastbourne . 

J.  Wittet,  Architect,  Elgin . 

A.  Hogg,  Surveyor,  24,  Academy-street,  Elgin  . 

W.  Adams,  13,  Princess-square,  Plymouth . 

F.  Spencer  Yates,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo,  Liverpool.. .. 

do. 

J.  T.  Earnshaw,  Boro.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

G.  R.  Peers,  A.M.I.E.E.,  16,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester.. .. 

G.  Kenshole,  Architect,  Bargoed  . 

do. 

City  Engineer’s  Office  . 

F.  R.  Bates,  Architect,  Westgate-chambers,  Newport  . 

Secretary,  46,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W . 

do. 


do. 


do. 


G.  Green,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton  . 

do. 

S.  Dyer,  Architect,  29,  Quay-road,  Bridlington  . 

F.  Wheeler,  F.  R.I.B.A.,  Bank-chambers,  Carfax,  Horsham.. 
Elijah  Jones,  Architect,  10,  Albion-street,  Haniey . 


Tendei 

be  Deli’ 


do. 


do. 


E.  Antony  Lees,  Secretary,  44,  Broad-street,  Birmingham  . 

Education  Committee  Offices . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 


'.Copper  Ingots . 

iWking-up  Havelock-road  .  Gravesend  Town  Council  . 

•Broken  Granite,  Gravel,  and  Shingle . j  Ruislip-Northwood  U.D.C . 

'200  Socket  and  Spigot  Pipes  (3-inch) .  Salford  Water  Committee  . 

300  Socket  and  Spigot  Pipes  (4-inch) .  do. 

Hacken  Sewage  Works  Extension  (Contract  No.  1)..  Bolton  Corporation . 

Scavenging  for  Nettleham .  Welton  R.D.C . 

f5kores  . '  Messrs.  Burns  . . 

Hacken  Sewage  Works  Extension  .  Bolton  Corporation  -  ... 

Rebuilding,  etc.,  of  Estholme  Bridge,  near  Aysgarth  North  Riding  County  Council  . 

Rebuilding  Widdale  Head  Bridge,  near  Hawes  -  do. , 

•  Mew  House  at  Greenock  . !  Admiralty  ......... .  . . 

Public  Conveniences,  George' s-squaro,  Halifax . j  Improvements  Committee  - 

ytorea  . |  North-Eastern  Railway  Co.  . . . 

Telegraph  Stores . j  do- 

School.  Romsey  Town,  Cambridge .  Town  Council. . . . . 

Five  Tip- Wagons  .  Teddington  U.D.C  . 

Sanitary  Fittings  for  Public  Conveniences  . !  Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Lavatorv  in  Duke-street,  at  Cattle  Market  .  do. 

Store  at  Free  Wharf.  Shoreham . I  Harbour  Trustees . 

Drainage  of  Bouth,  Ulverston . |  Ulverston  R.D.C . 

Lossiemouth  Waterworks .  Town  Council  . .  .... - .... 

School  .  Hereford  Education  Committee 

Welwyn’  Sewage  Disposal  (Contract  No.  1)  .  Welwyn  R.D.C. ...... . •  • . 

Steps  at  Tri nit v -street  to  Anchor-road  . j  Bristol  New  Streets  Committee  .... 

Surface  Water  Drain,  etc.,  Lancing  .  Steyning  West  R.D.C. ............ 

Dredging  at  Troon  Harbour .  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Ry.  Co. 

gj.ores  . I  Dublin  United  Tramways  Co . 

Retain.  Walls, ' etc!,'  Worsiey  Brow,  etc.,  Road-widening  |  Worsiey  U.D.C.  . . . . 

Tainting,  etc.,  Byker  Baths,  etc.,  Shipley-street. .  ..  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Finance  Com... 

Three  Main-Driving  Gas  Engines,  York-rd.,  Battersea  London  C.C.  . . 

Various  Works  . . .  Corporabion  of  X,°nd°n  . 

Road  Works,  Main  Roads  .  Woodford  U.D.C. . 

Road  Works,  other  Roads  in  District  . I  _  J  ^  do. 

♦Supply  of  Broken  Granite  . Brentford  U.D.C. 

■  PiiimKors’  Pnit.re  ’  Smiths’  Enprs’..  Job.  Wk.  1  Corporation  01  L 


do. 


do. 


Master  of  Workhouse 

F.  Lowry,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Hornchurch  . . . 

W.  C.  F.  Gillam,  Arch.,  Central-chbrs.,  3,  North-st.-quad.,  Brighton 
A.  G.  Begbie,  76,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C . 


do. 


do. 


Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Gravesend . 

E.  R.  Abbott,  Clerk,  Northwood,  R.S.O.,  Middlesex  .... 

L.  C.  Evans,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Salford  . 

do. 

E.  L.  Morgan,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bolton  . . 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Welton-by- Lincoln 

30,  Jamaica-street,  Glasgow  . 

E.  L.  Morgan,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  nail,  Bolton  . . 
W.  G.  Bryning,  County  Surveyor,  Northallorton  . 


do. 


Director  of  Works  Depart.,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C. 

J.  Lord,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax . 

E.  H.  Clark,  Stores.  Gateshead  . 

C.  H.  Ellison,  Telegraph  Superintendent,  York  . 

Qoodey  &  Crossall,  Architects.  Victoria-chambers,  Colchester 

M.  Hainsworth,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Teddington  . 

Office  of  Public  Works,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow  . 


do. 


Harbour  Master’s  Office 

Engineer,  Council  Office,  Ulverston  . 

J.  H.  Glennie,  Town  Clerk,  Lossiemouth . 

E.  Noel  Barker,  Architect,  146,  St.  Owen-street,  Hereford . 

H.  Walker  &  Son,  Engineers.  Albion-chbrs.,  King-st.,  Nottingham 
T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

F.  Slaughter,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  High-street,  Steyning  .... 

Engineer  to  Company,  St.  Enoch  Station.  Glasgow  . 

Secretary,  9,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin  . 

J.  A.  Corson,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  District  Offices,  Walkden 
City  Property  Surveyor's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
M.  Fitzmaurice.  Engineer,  County  Hall.  Spring-gardens,  S.W.  .. 

Engineer.  Public  Health  Department.  Guildhall,  E.C . 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford-green . 


♦Carprs.’.  Plnmhers’,  Paitrs.’,  Smiths’, Engrs’..  Job.  Wk.  Corporation  of  London  . 

♦Sinking  Well  and  Borehole,  etc.,  at  New  Baths  - ;  Tottenham  U.D.C.  . . 

Paving  Setts  . !  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  .... 

Cordage  . • . i  _  .. 

Reflooring  at  Workhouse.  Strood  .  Guardians  .... . . . . . . . 

950  yd«.  of  Ornamental  Railing  . I  Blackpool  Highway  Committee - 

1.310  vds.  of  Brick  . |  Birmingham  Public  Works  Com.  . . 

800  vds.  of  Pipe  Storm-water  Sewers,  etc .  „  _  _  _  da 

Scavenging,  Wonldham .  Mailing  R.D.C.  . . 

Hurlford.  etc.  Waterworks  . !  Kilmarnock  District  Committee 

♦Plant  for  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Paving . I  Manchester  Corporation  . 

•Making-110  Wood  Lawn-road  (Section  IT.) . 1  Borough  of  Fulham . 

Public  Offices,  Commercial-road,  near  Station .  Woking  U-D.C.  ■  ■  . . 

Stores  .  Chatham  Corporation . 

Alterations  to  No.  17,  South-street,  Dorchester - j  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Thurman  . 

•Making-up  Roads,  etc .  Ealing  Town  Council  .  •  •  -  ■  - - -  • 

♦Enlargement  of  Eastern  District  Post  Office,  London  i  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 


do. 


Council’s  Surveyor,  Bo3ton-road,  Brentford  . 

Engineer,  Public  Health  Department,  Guildhall,  E.C . 

Council’s  Clerk,  Council’s  Offices,  712.  High-road,  Tottenham,  N. 
Secretary,  Port  and  Docks  Office,  Westmoreland-street,  Dublin.. 
N.  Proud.  Port  and  Docks  Office,  Westmoreland-street,  Dublin.. 

G.  E.  Bond.  Architect,  Pier-chambers,  Chatham  . 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  . 

J.  Price,  City  Engineer,  Council  House,  Birmingham  . 


do. 


C.  Souter,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  West  Mailing  . 

J  Sturrock,  jun.,  Engineer.  65.  King-street,  Kilmarnock . 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . 

G.  J.  Wooldridge.  Arch,  and  Surv.,  Bank  Chambers,  Woking - 

C.  Day,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chatham .  • 

F.  Maltby,  Architect  arid  Surveyor,  South-street,  Dorchester - 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W . 

J.  Wager,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 


d< 

Nov. 

d< 
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CONTRACTS.-  Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  etc.,  suppled  by 


Tenders  to 
bo  Delivered. 


Iron  Steam  Buoy  Vessel  .  Commissioners  of  Port  of  Rangoon. . 

New  Schools  at  Wokingham .  Berkshire  Education  Committee  . . 

Caretaker's  House,  Pleasley  Schools  .  Derbyshire  Education  Committee  . . 

Erection  of  Electrical  Traveller  .  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale . 

Elec.  Light  (Wiring  only)  at  Infirm..  Stepping-hill.  .  Stockport  Guardians  . 

Telephones  and  Bells  at  Infirmary,  Stepping-hill  . .  do. 

Water  Main  at  Workhouse,  Macclesfield .  Guardians  . 

Staticn-buildings,  Goods  Stores,  etc.,  Ballyward _  G.N.  Railway  Co.  (Ireland) . 

Station-buildings.  Goods  Stores,  etc.,  Leitrim .  do. 

Extension  of  Engine  Shed  at  Omagh .  do. 

Cottage,  Maguiresbridge  .  do. 

Wood  and  Corrugated  Iron  Fire-escape  Shed  .  U.D.C.  of  Hendon  . 

S’ew  Fire  Mains,  Chimney  Shaft,  Boiler,  etc .  Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum  .... 

Alterations  10  Boiler  House.  New  Exit  Stairs,  etc...  do. 

Additions,  Monaghan  District  Lunatic  Asylum  ....  Joint  Committee  . 

Dast-Iron  Water  Mains .  Cuckfleld  R.D.C . 

Vow  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Stubbington,  Hants  . .  Admiralty . 

School  Desks,  Cupboards,  etc.,  Manor-road  School..  Wallasey  U.D.C . 

Laboratory  Benches,  etc .  do. 

FTeadcorn  Sewerage  (Contract  B)  .  Hollingbourn  R.D.C . 

Vow  Board-room  and  General  Offices .  River  Wear  Commissioners . 

first  Section  of  Theological  College,  Llandaff .  . 

Desks.  Furniture,  etc.,  West  Jesmond  School .  Nowcastlc-on-Tyno  Education  Com. 

’air  of  Surface  Condensing  Engines  .  . 

Rebuilding  Fountain-inn,  etc.,  Abergavenny  .  . 

Seven  Villas,  Willenhall  Park  Estate,  New  Barnet. .  London  &  District  Land  &  Bldg.  Co. 


0.  Gillanders  A  Co.,  Sun-court,  67,  Cornhill,  London,  E.C . 

Edwin  C.  Pinks.  Parliamcnt-mausions,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

J.  Perkin,  Architect,  Shirebrook,  near  Mansfield  . 


W.  H.  Ward,  Architect,  Paradise-street,  Birmingham  . 

do. 

Whittaker  &  Bradburn,  10,  King  Edward-street,  Macclesfield.. . . 

W.  H.  Mills,  Engineer,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Council's  Engineer,  Council's  Office.  Hendon  . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margarct's-street,  Canterbury., 
do. 

T.  F.  M'Nainaru.  Architect,  60,  Dawson-street,  Dublin . 

D.  Bankine  Waterworks  Engr.,  Council  Offices,  Haywards  Heath 

Superintending  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth  . 

T.  Samuel,  B.A.,  Central  Park,  Liscard,  Cheshire . 

do. 

Fairbank  &  Son,  C.E..  Lendal-chambers,  York  . 

Henderson  &  Ball.  Architects.  28,  John-street,  Sunderland . 

F.  R.  Kempson.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Hereford . 

A  Goddard,  Education  Offices,  Northumberland-road,  Newcastle 
W.  Hill,  44,  The  Calls.  Leeds . 

E.  A.  Johnson.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Abergavenny  . 

Company’s  Office,  9,  Great  Castle-street,  Oxford-circus,  W . 


Dec.  0 
do. 

Doc.  10 
do. 

Dec.  12 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  13 
do. 

Dee.  15 

Dec.  16 
do. 

Dec.  17 
do. 

Dec.  21 
Jan.  4-115 

No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Lssistant  Civil  Engineers 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

Jan.  5-05 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xix. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  561. 
LONDON. — For  the  eroction  of  buildingR,  etc.,  in 
nnexion  with  a  housing  scheme  at  Lower  Cross-road, 
r  the  Borough  Council  of  Hampstead.  Mr.  Oliver  E. 
inter.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Haverstock-hill, 
,W.  : — 


at  toe  k  &  Par¬ 
sons  .  £14,791  0 

Guttridge  ..  13,988  11 

Hudson  " 


Co. 

Well. . 

F.  Kenney 
srry  A  Co. 
Wall.  Ltd. . . 
ihnson  A  Co., 

Ltd . 

Neal . 

E.  Wallis  A 
Sons,  Ltd. . . 


13,905  0 
13,432  0 
13,340  0 
12,957  0 

12,493  0 


Knight  A  Son  £12,380  0 
J.  A  M.  Patrick  12,331  0 
B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  .  12,166  0 

Appleby*  Sons  12, 000  0 
Davey  &  Jones  11,907  0 
Lawrence  & 

Son .  11,994  0 

E.  J.  Saunders  11,078  0 
Cowley*  Drake  11,859  0 
J.  Parsons ....  11,847  0 

Banvard  *  Son, 

Gwydir  -  st., 

Cambridge*  11,300  0 


LONDON.  -For  the  enlargement  of  the 
East  Croydon,  for  tho  Commissioners  of 
d  Public  Buildings  : — 

Amount  of 
tender. 

|E.  P.  Bulled  &  C'o . £2,925  0  0 

Chambers  Bros .  3,012  g  4 

J.  Smith  A  Sons.  Ltd .  3,083  0  0 

[Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd .  3,037  0  0 

W.  H.  Wagstaff  A  Sons  . .  3.051  0  0 

R.  Dean  A  Co .  3,178  0  0 

Myall  &  Upson .  3,186  0  0 

Smith  A  Sons  .  3,279  0  0 

R.  B.  Amos .  3,200  0  0 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  .  .  3,211  0  0 

Martin.  Wells,  A  Co.,  Ltd.  3,197  0  0 

J.  Shel bourne  &  Co .  3,241  0  0 

T.  Pearco .  3,327  0  0 

~  Horton .  3.453  0  0 

F.  Graham  &  Co .  3,800  0  0 


LONDON. — For  an  electric  light  installation  at 
nsington  (King-street)  fire  station,  for  the  London 
untv  Council: — 

A.  H.  Marshall  A 

Co..  Ltd . £189  10 

F.  .1.  Coleby  &  Co.  18910 
W.  H.  Johnson  . .  183  15 


Sunderland  & 

!o . £215  0 

tional  Electric 
!o  ns  tr  u  c  tion 

lo..  Ltd .  213  0 

ver,  Clark,  A 

lo .  205  0 

rell  A  Co .  189  13 


Credit  for 
old  materials. 
. .  £66  0  0 
. .  77  8  4 

. .  107  0  0 
.  .  40  0  0 

10  7  0 
58  0  0 
26  0  0 
.  .  160  0  0 
.  .  30  0  0 

.  .  25  0  0 

3  0  0 


Donnison.  Sillem, 

A  Co.,  116,  Gt. 
Portland-street, 

W.* .  176  10 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  kitchen  at  the  Casual 
irds.  for  the  Lambeth  Guardians.  Messrs.  Wood- 
rd,  Brooks,  A  Latter,  surveyors,  69.  Kennington-oval, 
s.  Time  for  completion. 


W.  Jaggere  A  Co. 

G.  Sharpington 

King  A  Son .  225 

R.  Price .  220 

I.  Richards  .  202 


:28  0  . 


0  . 


rdon  and  County 

Builders,  Ltd . 199  10  , 

Kent .  197  0  . 

F.  Holliday  .  196  0  . 

ise  A  Baldwin  _  187  0  . 

Parsons  .  173  0  . 

Bragg  A  Son .  167  0  . 

Wall  .  162  18  . 

Hudson  A  Co.,  30- 
2,  Queen  Anne's- 
hbrs.,  Westminster*  147  0  . 


weeks. 

8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

7  weeks  (weather 

permitting). 

8  weeks.  • 

5  weeks. 

6  weeks. 

10  weeks. 

Time  as  arranged. 
8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 


LONDON. — -For  new  out-patients’ department..  Queen’s 
Jubilee  Hospital.  West  Brompton.  Mr.  A.  Blackford, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Woodbridge  Bigg> 


Holloway  Bros .  £2,672 

Kirk  A  Randall  . .  2,670 

Minter  A  Co .  2,640 

Prestige  A  Co .  2,491 

Allen  A  Sou .  2,450 


Renshaw  .  £2,397 

StimpsOD  A  Co _  2,350 

Johnson  A  Co .  2,329 

W.  Shurmpr  A  Sons, 

Ltd .  2,295 


LONDON. —  For  enlargement  of  Fourth-avenue 
School.  East  Ham,  for  the  East  Ham  Education 
Committee.  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis,  architect,  11  and  12, 
Finsbury-square,  E.C. 


F.  A  A.  Willmott. 
Calnan  A  Son  . . . . 
Gregar  A  Son 

H.  C.  Hors  will _ 

Hammond  A  Son . . 


£4,037 

4,030 

3,929 

3.804 

3,797 


J.  W.  Jerram  ....  £3,797 

J.  Gregory  .  3,793 

W.  J.  Maddison, 
Canning  Town*. .  3,416 


LONDON. — For  Street  ham  new  sorting  office,  for  tho 
Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  and  Public  Buildings:  — 
W.  D.  Hedges  A  1  J.  Smith  A  Sons, 

Co.,  Ltd .  £3,249  15  !  Ltd . £2,640  0 

Sansom  A  Bishop  3.075  0  1  T.  G.  Sharping- 

T.  H.  Kingerlee  ton  .  2,626  0 

A  Sons .  2,988  0  J.  Parsons  .  ..  2,577  0 

F.  A  A. Willmott  2,887  0  '  Hibherd  Bros., 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Ltd .  2,558  0 

Co..  Ltd .  2.819  0  W.  Martin  ....  2,547  0 

W.  Wallis  ....  2,774  17  1  J.  Shelbourno  A 

E.  P.  Butter  A  Co .  2,519  0 

Co .  2,603  0  1  A.  Doan  A  Co.. .  2,509  12 

W.  Smith  A  Sons  2,68  4  0.0.  Hortoa  ....  2,499  0 

H.  Leney  A  Son  2,680  0  |  B.  E.  Nightin- 

W.  H.  Lorden  A  gale  .  2,490  0 

Son  .  2.678  0  W.  Johnson  A 

F.  G.  Lawrenco  2,646  9  Co.,  Ltd .  2.488  0 

Matlock  A  Par-  Edwards  A  Med- 

sons .  2,643  0  way .  2.436  0 

Banyard  A  Sou  2,300  0 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 


Clapham,  Haselrigge-road. 


Rice  A  Son  .  £292 

C.  Gurling .  285 

H.  Lenev  A  Son  ....  262 

T.nthey  Bros .  233 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd. .  229 

Greenwich,  Old  W  oolivich-road . 


J.  Garrett  A  Son  ....  £213 

E.  Triggs .  212 

W.  Read,  43,  Church- 
road,  Brixton*. .. .  187 


T.  D.  Long.... 
Holliday  A 
Greenwood, 

Ltd . 

C.  G.  Jones _ 

H.  Groves  _ 

W.  Banks  .... 


£288  0  0 


235  0  0 
204  10  0 
168  10  0 
162  10  6 


R.  Woollaston 

A  Co . £159  0  0 

W.  J.  Howie  . .  155  0  0 

S.  Musgrove,  90. 
Amersham- 
vale.  New 

Cross* .  152  19  0 


Greenunch  and  Deptford,  Creek-road  (B.  G.  I.  and  J.  M.). 
W.  Hayter  A  H.  Groves  ....  £171  0  0 

Son .  £235  10  0  "  . 

C.  G.  Jones  . .  231  0  0 

W.  J.  Howie  . .  225  0  0 

S.  Musgrove  . .  216  14  6 

Hackney,  N., 

H.  R  u  n  h  a  m 

Brown .  £486  0 

W.  Silk  A  Son  . .  448  10 

McCormick  A  Sons  437  0 

A.  Porter  .  387  0 

F.  Bull  .  358  0 

Barrett  A  Power  349  0 


H.  Groves  ....  £171 
R.  Woollaston  A 
Co  , 22,  Lacev- 
street.  Bow*  165  0  0 

Oldfield-road. 

C.  Willmott  A  Son  £311  10 
H.  Bouneau..  ..  291  2 

J.  Stewart,  174, 

West  Green- 
road,  Totten¬ 
ham*  .  284  10 

Woollaston  Bros,  240  0 


Hackney,  N.,  Wordsworth-road. 


H.  It  u  n  In  m 

Brown .  £471  0  0 

C.  Bearing  A 

Son . 

W.  Silk  A  Son 
C.  Willmott  A 

Son  . 

II.  Bouneau  . . 


368 


Patman  A 
Folheriugham, 

Ltd . i 

Barrett  A  Power 
A.  Porter,  702, 

H  i  g  h-r  o  ad, 
Tottenham*  . . 

W  oollaston 
Bros . 


Haggerston,  Hamond-squarc. 


II.  It  uulia  m 

Brown  .  £493  0  0 

W.  Shurmur  A 

Sons.  Ltd .  345  O  0 

H.  Bouneau  ....  317  7  6 

W.  Silk  A  Son  . .  306  0  0 


Marchant  A 

Hirst .  £243  0  0 

Stevens  Bros.,  la, 

Yon  g  e-park. 

Seven  Sisters- 

road* .  209  0  0 


Islington,  E 
G.  S.  S.  Williams  A 

Son  .  £257 

Patman  A  FotheriDg- 
ham,  Ltd . .  230 


“  Forster." 

F.  W.  Harris  A  Co., 

Ltd . 

Stevens  Bros . 

Marchant  A  llirsf, 
136,Highgate-road* 
Islington,  E.,  Pakeman- street. 


G.  S.  S.  Williams 

A  Son . £224  0 

Patman  A  Fother- 
ingham.  Ltd.  . .  205  0 

F.  W.  Harris  A 

Co.,  Ltd .  185  0 

T.  Cruwys .  184  10 

St.  Georgc-in-thc-East,  Brewhousc-lane. 

•T.  Haydon  A  Sons  £93  15  I  J.  F.  Holliday,  37, 

Vigor  A  Co .  89  10  Anthony  -  street, 

|  Commercial  -  rd.*  £67 
St.  Pancras,  W  ,  Arlington-road. 


Densham  A 

Sons  .  £179 

Marchant  A  Hirst  175 
Stevens  Bros., 
lA,  Yonge-park, 
Seven  Sisters- 
road*  .  105 


T.  Cruwys  .  £252  10 

Patman  A  Fother- 
ingham.  Ltd.  . . 

F.  W.  Harris  A 
Co.,  Ltd . 


Johnson  A 

Co..  Ltd . £147  0 

Marchant  A  Hirst  118  0 
F.  T.  Chinchon  A 
Co.,  Harrow- rd.. 

Kensal  -  green*  114  10 
Westminster,  Horseferry-road. 


189 

169 


F.  G.  Minter . £238 

Martin,  Wells,  A  Co., 

Ltd .  225 

.1.  R.  Sims  .  217 

G.  Foxley .  208 


Macey  A  Sons,  Ltd.  £203 

Lathey  Bros .  180 

Holloway  Bros.  (Lon¬ 
don)  Ltd.,  38,  South 
Audley-street* . ...  178 


H.  R  u  n  h  a  m 

Brown .  £572 

R.  Woollaston  A 

Co .  260 

G.  H.  Rowo  ....  255 


Whitechapel,  Old  Castle-street. 


J.  F.  Holliday  . .  £234  0 
Vigor  A  Co.  ....  233  0 

J.  Haydon  A  Sons, 

Teesdaie-  street, 
Haokney-road  *  212  10 


MALVERN. — For  erecting  the  public  library,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  H.  A.  Crouch,  architect, 
12,  Grav’s  Inn-square,  London,  W.C.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  G.  Webster,  10,  Gray's  Inn-square,  London,  W.C.  :— 
A.  J.  Colborne  £8.420  0  0 
J.  A.  Meredith  8,395  8  9 
Bastow,  Ste¬ 
phen.  A  Co.  7,712  0  0 
Bromage  A 

Evans _  7.653  16  0 

r.  Griffiths  . .  7,627  0  0 
A.  Holloway  7.584  10  0 
T.  Broad, Ltd.  7,511  0  4 
J.  A  A.  Brazier  7.411  0  0 
Long  A  Sons  7,332  0  0 


J.  Lovell - £7,321  0  0 

Tilt  Bros.  ..  7.226  0  0 

H.  Smith -  7,048  0  0 

ParnallASons  6,943  15  0 
J.  Dallow  A 

Sons .  6,916  0  0 

W.  Bowers  A  . 

Son .  6,848  0  0 

J.  Herbert, 

Waiver- 

hampton*  6,610  0  0 
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MERTHYR  (Wales). — For  erecting  two  shops  and 
dwelling  appurtenances  in  High-street,  for  the  Trustees 
of  Pontmorlais  Chapel 


J.  Jenkins .  £1,951 

s.  Hawkins  .  1,750 

Jones  Davies  . .  1,750 

J.  Williams  .  1,745 


M.Warlow,  Warlow- 

street,  Merthyr*  £1,7 10 

E.  Williams  .  1,690 

Jones .  1.510 

E.  Sullivan  .  1,126 


MITCHAM  (Surrey).— For  clearing  site  and  erecting 
a  relief  station  and  officer's  house,  etc.,  Cranmcr-road, 
for  the  Guardians  of  Croydon  Union.  Messrs.  Chart, 
Sons.  &  Reading,  architects  : — 


Mile  &  Upson..  £1.110 
Ferguson  it  Co.  1,100 
Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  1,098 

Bullard  &  Co...  1,097 

Martin,  Wells, 

&  Co . 

Smith  &  Sons. . 

R.  Jones  &  Son 


H.  Lumsden  . . 
G.  E.  Everett . . 
E.  Pearce  .... 
Snnsom  & 

Bishop . 

W.  Gowman  .. 
1 ,090  0  J  E.  J.  Burnard . . 

,  Trnett  &  Steel 
0  I  Redecwick  Bros. 


£982  0 
973  10 
973  0 


1,070 
1,054 

C.roeo  &  Marsh  1,020  0  I  H.  Bacon . 

.  Ha.vdon.  .  1,019  10  !  Powell  &  Pitt 


D.  Steward  & 


Sons  .  1.018  10  I  C.  Sayers.  High 


j  Burgess  &  Rom 


970  0 
965  0 
958  0 
955  0 
949  0 
919  0 
910  0 
890  0 


street,  Mitcham*  887  0 


RICHMOND  (Surrey). — For  875  yds.  of  9-in.  sewers 
along  Mortlake-road.  North  Sheen,  for  the  Town 
Council.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brierlcy,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Richmond 


Ballaras,  Ltd.  £1,164  12  0 
.  Wimpey  & 


Co. 


C.  W.  Killing- 
hack  &  Co. 
J.  Jackson  . . 
E.  Tabor  .... 
T.  Watson  . . 


864  5  6 

855  ]0  s 
807  2  7 
799  2  4 


Benliam  &  Co.  £784  0  8 


Nowell 
T.  Free  &  Sons 
F.  Hoffmann  . . 
Kavanagh  <fc  Co., 
Surbiton*  . . 
J.  Howell  .... 


8  8 
731  6  9 

724  14  2 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.— Fo*1  new  operating  theatre,  for 
the  Incliam  Infirmary,  Westoe.  South  Shields.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Fred  Rcnnoldsou,  South 
Shields — 

Sheriff  &  ,  A.  Ross -  £2,092  9  6 

Sons  ....  £2,164  2  10  R.  Harper..  2,076  7  3 

J.  Carruthers  2,145  5  2  I  W.  Allison.  .  2,020  0  0 

W.  Wilson  it  T.  Banks  ..  1,981  15  10 

Sons  _  2,144  6  10  ;  T.  W.  Turner 

,T.  C.  Nlchol  2,141  8  0  it  Co .  1.961  12  5 

J.  Young  ..  2,128  17  0  J.  Christie*  1,900  5  0 

W.  J.  Rob¬ 
ertson  &  \ 

Sons  ....  2,100  0  0 


THATCH  AM. — For  erecting  a  bridge,  54  ft.  by  18  It., 
over  the  river  Rennet  at  Thatcham,  near  Newbury,  for 
the  Berkshire  County  Council.  Mr.  J.  Morris.  County 
Surveyor.  Broadway-buildings,  Reading.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Morris:  - 

A.  Findlay.  .£1,669  3  0 !  G.  H.  Tucker  £884  I)  0 

Cleveland  |  Woods  & 

Bridge  Co.  1,231  11  6  Moir  _  880  0  0 

R.  Moreland  T.  James  . .  860  0  0 

&  Son _  1,198  0  0  W.  A.  Baker 

A.  Thorne . .  1,146  0  0  .t  Co .  850  0  0 

A.  D.  Daw-  j  G.  Thomp- 

nav .  1,064  16  7  son  <fe  Co.  850  0  0 

Fulham  Steel  M.  E.  Fit  fc . .  846  0  0 

Works  ..  1,000  0  0  A.  J.  Ellis..  824  18  0 

E.  C.  &  J.  J.  O.  Brettell  779  0  0 

Keay  ....  912  0  0  j  Needham  & 

E.  Finch  it  I  Lowe -  771  12  0 

Co .  894  12  10  C.  W.  Cox 

J.  Westwood  890  6  3  j  it  Sons, 

J.  Coulson.  Maiden  - 

Stokes,  &  head* ....  746  0  0 ! 

Co .  890  0  0  1 


B.  NOWELL  *  Co., 


TRURO. — For  sea-wall  works,  etc.,  for  the  River 


Committee.  Mr.  Measham  Lea,  City  Surve. 


G.  Lawson  £15,68' 
Tilbury 
Dred  g  i  n  g 
&  Con¬ 
tracting  Co. 

E.  H.  Page 
P  0  t  h  i  c  k 


Leggott  & 
Speight  . . 
J.  Colliver, 
Truro*  . . 
Ellacott 


4,255  1  3 


Bros .  5,619  0  0  |  Sons  _  3,495  14  0 


WELLS.— For  9-in.  bore,  350  ft.  deep,  near  Wells, 
for  the  Committee  of  Somerset,  and  Bath  Asylum.  Mr. 
W.  Phelps,  CE.,  Croscombc,  Wells: — 

Steel  tubing  per  ft. 


W.  Brown  it  Son  . .  . 

Cheeld  &  Co . 

T.  Trigg . 

Duke  &  Ockendcn  . 

C.  Chapman  it  Sons. 

E.  Timmins  &  Son  . 

J.  Henderson  it  Son 

T.  Matthews . 

A.  C.  Potter  &  Co.  . 

W.  Matthews  it  Co.. 

H.  Brown  it  Co.  . . . 

C.  Islcr  it  Co . 

British  American  W 

Works  . 

J  J  in.  thick, 


£732  10 
637  10 
600 


587  10 


450 

450  0 
437  10 
400  0 
320  0 
310  0 

290 


ell 


290  0 


§  i 


WICKLOW. — For  sewerage  works  in  Bridge-street. 


12  0: 


d.  s.  d. 


17  0  to  22  0: 


Wentworth-place,  and  South  Qu;  _ 
District  Council.  Mr.  John  Pansiug, 
Wicklow  :  — 

£740 
710 
650 
630 
627 


for  the  Urban 
Town  Surveyor, 


A.  McGowan 
J.  Plunkett . . 
D.  Clarke  .. 
W.  Carroll  . . 
J.  Kelly  .... 


0  0 
0  0 
5  6 
0  0 
0  0 


M.  Reilly  . 
W.  Rose,  F 
william  - 
Wicklow* 


W.II.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


L.C.G.  REQUIREMENTS. 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road ,  K ENSINGT ON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


IRON  FIRE  ESCAPE  & 
SPIRAL  STAIRS. 

COALBROOKDALE  Co.,  Ltd., 


141,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  LI 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE). 

FLTJATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofin; 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL.  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  Bnd  DoultiDg  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven- 


aven-3treet,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Li 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materi 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  wareho 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mi 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  torra< 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co, 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promp 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Hardin g-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH!! 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^°™  ” 
MCTPLIlftl  P  enil/8.  BRUICES  street,  s. 
fnc  I  vnllvl  <Jl  oUNl  33,  CLEMENT’S  LANE 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLE 
For  1905,  price  6d.t  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1, 


GRICE  &  CO.,  Merchants, 


ADDISON  WHARF,  191.  Warwick  Rd.,  KENSiNCT  I 


FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 


Building  &  Monumental  Stoi 


One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Varict; 
Stones  in  Lomlon.  Estimates  given  for  largo  or  si 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Ke 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  Loudoi 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKINGTON  &  C 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.' 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Keghlered  Trade  i/ark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFI' 


PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALT), 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 


ESTABLISHED 

1834 


DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 


EWARTS  “EMPRESS 


591 


SMOKE  CURE 


fixing  costs  the  same  the  small  extra  cost  in  the  initial  outlay  for  the  cowl  pays  for 

ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPROOF 


EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  EUSTON  RD.  LONDON  N.W. 
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Reinforced  Concrete. 


a  series  of  articles 
published  last  year, 
we  set  forth  some 
of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  facts  relating 
lo  the  new  building 
material,  consist¬ 
ing  of  concrete  and 
steel  combined  in 
ueh  a  manner  as  to  present  distinctive 
paracteristics  of  the  greatest  value  to 
rehitects  and  constructional  engineers, 
■he  employment  of  this  material  in  such 
[manner  as  to  meet  the  varying  require¬ 
ments  of  every-day  practice  requires 
omething  more  than  a  familiarity  with 
lie  properties  of  concrete  and  steel,  for 
he  designer  must  be  qualified  to  analyse 
he  stresses  established  or  likely  to  be 
stablished  in  every  part  of  the  structure 
mder  consideration,  and  to  apply  the 
esults  obtained  by  recent  investigation 
dien  calculating  the  proportions  of  the 
Brious  members  as  well  as  the 
dative  proportions  of  the  two 
onstituents,  and  the  exact  disposi- 
ion  of  the  steel  reinforcement.  Finally, 
le  must  be  imbued  with  complete  con- 
idonee  in  the  strength,  stability,  and 
lurability  of  the  structure  designed.  As 
a  other  departments  of  constructive 
vork.  such  confidence  comes  only  with 
tnowledge,  based  on  theory  and  con- 
frmed  by  practice.  We  may  add  the 
emark  that  if  theoretical  knowledge 
s  itself  founded  upon  observed  facts, 
is  it  actually  is  in  every  branch  of  con¬ 
structional  science,  there  is  an  additional 


reason  for  accepting  theory  as  a  reliable 
guide. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  learned  with 
regard  to  the  remarkable  properties 
of  concrete  when  reinforced  by  steel. 
Considere  and  other  eminent  European 
scientists  are  still  pursuing  their  investiga¬ 
tions,  and,  as  we  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
“  Note,”  an  influential  joint  committee 
has  been  appointed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts  and 
formulating  conclusions.  In  this  country, 
architects  and  engineers  alike  appear 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  and 
are  making  no  effort  to  throw  light  upon 
this  most  interesting  subject.  A  recent 
work  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Marsh*  is  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome  at  this  juncture,  and 
the  comprehensive  review  of  reinforced 
concrete  therein  presented  cannot  fail 
to  stimulate  interest  in  a  material  whose 
practical  utility  is  beyond  question.  This 
treatise,  including  530  quarto  pages, 
obviously  represents  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour,  and,  as  a  summary  of  informa¬ 
tion  hitherto  to  be  found  only  by  the 
laborious  process  of  searching  through 
sundry  foreign  treatises,  the  proceedings 
of  sundry .  engineering  institutions  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  innumer¬ 
able  articles  in  technical  journals  pub¬ 
lished  in  Great  Britain,  the  Continent, 
and  the  United  States,  it  ought  to  be 
widely  appreciated  by  architects  and 
engineers  who  desire  to  make  a  systematic 
study  of  reinforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tion. 

*“  Reinforced  Concrete,"  by  Charles  F.  Marsh, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  A.M.I.Meeh.E..  with  512  illustrations 
and  diagrams.  Loudon  ;  Archibald  Constable  &  Co., 
Ltd.  1904. 


In  Part  I.  the  author  gives  a  good 
“  General  Review  of  the  Subject,”  and, 
among  other  questions,  refers  to  the 
history  of  reinforced  concrete,  its  limited 
employment  in  England,  and  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages.  Regret  is 
expressed  “  that  engineers  and  architects 
in  England  are  so  conservative,  one 
might  almost  say  prejudiced  in  their 
ideas,  that  many  of  them  will  not  use 
this  form  of  construction,  even  though 
their  Continental  and  American  confreres 
have  proved  to  them  .so  clearly  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  economy,  and,  above  all,  its 
safety.”  We  quite  agree  with  these 
remarks  and  believe  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  respect  engineers  are  even  more 
conservative  than  architects.  But  the 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  can  never  come  into 
general  use  until  our  building  regulations, 
and  especially  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  are  amended  so  as  to  permit  the 
economic  possibilities  of  the  material  to 
be  fully  developed.  So  long  as  building 
rules  continue,  for  some  purposes,  to 
base  the  proportions  of  structures  upon 
the  strength  of  brickwork,  so  long  will 
the  use  of  superior  material  be  retarded, 
and  progress  stifled.  While  dealing  with 
this  point,  Mr.  Marsh  refers  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  govern  building  construction 
in  several  Continental  and  American 
cities,  and  shows  that  intelligent  recogni¬ 
tion  is  therein  made  of  the  modifications 
rendererd  possible  by  the  employment 
of  reinforced  concrete. 

Under  the  sub-heading  entitled 
“Advantages  and  Disadvantages  in  the 
Use  of  Reinforced  Concrete,”  the  reader 
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will  find  a  good  deal  of  useful  matter. 
The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  reinforced 
concrete  are  emphasised  by  official 
reports,  which  have  already  been  printed 
in  an  excellent  trade  catalogue  known 
to  many  of  our  readers.  This  testimony, 
although  reliable,  is  somewhat  old,  and, 
even  assuming  that  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  the  great  Baltimore  fire 
were  not  available  until  after  the  author’s 
pages  were  in  type,  some  records  of 
more  novel  character  could  have  been 
given  with  advantage.  An  important 
point  made,  however,  is  that,  even  after 
exposure  to  severe  fire  and  water  tests, 
the  elasticity  and  strength  of  reinforced 
concrete  is  practically  unimpaired.  The 
immunity  of  the  reinforcing  metal  from 
rust  is  clearly  a  meritorious  characteristic, 
which  is  demonstrated  by  several  investi¬ 
gations  quoted  in  this  section  of  the 
treatise.  Various  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  impermeability  of 
the  new  material  by  water.  For  details 
of  some  of  these  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself.  The  author  again 
quotes  largely  from  the  catalogue  before- 
mentioned,  repeating  data  obtained  as 
long  ago  as  1886  in  the  city  of  Grenoble, 
but  the  evidence  is  of  little  assistance  in  a 
general  way,  the  most  valuable  guidance 
being  afforded  by  the  statement  that 
where  resistance  to  the  penetration 
of  water  is  required,  “  the  concrete 
should  be  of  sand  and  cement  only, 
and  in  proportions  not  more  than  three 
to  one.”  We  may  add  that  it  is  frequently 
desirable  to  finish  the  surface  of  water- 
tanks  and  similar  structures  with  a 
rendering  of  neat  cement.  So  far  as 
concerns  durability,  the  statement  that 
“  reinforced  concrete  compares  very 
favourably  with  steel  and  iron  structures  ” 
certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
exaggeration,  for,  apart  from  the  con¬ 
stant  painting  and  supervision  required 
by  steel  structures,  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  can  possibly  endure 
for  periods  anywhere  approaching  those 
attained  bv  works  in  simple  concrete. 
So  far  as  reinforced  concrete  is  concerned, 
sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  pieces 
of  iron  embedded  in  lime  concrete 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years, 
that  the  life  of  the  combined  material 
is  not  likely  to  be  limited  by  destruction 
of  the  metal.  Several  other  points 
relative  to  reinforced  concrete  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  general  review  made  by 
the  author.  All  of  these  are  of  import¬ 
ance.  but  in  view  of  the  voluminous 
records  awaiting  attention  in  succeeding 
parts  of  the  work  we  cannot  notice  them 
individually.  We  must,  however,  take 
exception  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
work  of  designing  may  advantageously 
be  restricted  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  different  systems  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  Our  view  is  that 
architects  ought  to  make  it  their  business 
to  master  the  principles  involved,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  apply  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  freely  and  confidently, 
as  timber,  brick,  and  stone  have  been 
applied  in  the  past,  for  the.  realisation 
of  architectural  conceptions.  So  long 
as  the  mind  of  the  designer  is  fettered  by 
t  he  requirements  of  another  intelligence, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  really 
satisfactory  results.  In  other  words, 
if  the  new  material  is  to  achieve  the 
success  it  deserves  in  artistic  building 


construction,  the  architect  must  learn 
to  think  in  concrete- steel  as  he  has 
hitherto  thought  in  brick  and  stone. 

Part  II.,  entitled  “  Systems  Employed,” 
is  probably  the  most  complete  summary 
of  the  kind  yet  published.  It  includes 
detailed  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  more  than  forty  different  patented 
systems  of  construction,  of  which  thirty 
arc  of  Continental,  seven  of  American, 
and  only  one,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of 
English  origin.  This  analysis  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  backwardness  of  our 
own  country,  and,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  and  American  patentees  have 
established  agencies  here,  affords  one 
more  suggestion  that  we  no  longer 
aspire  to  lead  the  world  in  the  way  of 
progress,  but  are  reluctantly  dragged 
forward  by  more  enterprising  nations. 
Most  of  the  information  presented  in 
the  present  part  appears  to  have  been 
collated  from  catalogues  and  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  firms  concerned,  but  it 
is  no  less  valuable  for  that  reason.  Only 
a  few  of  such  publications  find  their 
way  into  Great  Britain,  and  many  of 
them,  being  published  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  are  not  so  convenient  for  perusal 
as  might  be  desired.  The  summary 
made  by  Mr.  Marsh,  although  merely 
descriptive,  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and 
should  afford  many  valuable  hints  to 
the  studious  reader.  Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  patents  extant,  the  main 
principles  of  construction  arc  not,  and 
cannot  be,  protected,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  valid  patents  generally  rely 
upon  comparatively  insignificant  details, 
and  do  not  militate  against  the  general 
use  of  reinforced  concrete.  One  of  the 
objections  frequently  raised  against  the 
adoption  of  this  combination  is  the  vari¬ 
able  strength  of  concrete,  which  is  affected 
not  only  by  the  quality  of  the  cement,  the 
character  of  the  aggregate,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  constituents,  but 
also  by  the  thoroughness  of  mixing.  In 
practice,  however,  the  variation  of 
strength  should  be  small  if  reasonable 
care  be  exercised,  and  if  the  mixing  be 
performed  bv  suitable  machines. 

In  Part  III.  the  author  deals  with  the 
constitution  and  properties  of  cement, 
mortar,  and  concrete,  giving  data  from 
a  number  of  well-known  authorities.  He 
also  includes  a  table  showing  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  concrete  as  used  for  different 
classes  of  work  by  various  reinforced 
concrete  firms.  While  the  proportions 
in  question  vary  considerably,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  some  of  the  most  reliable 
systems,  1  to  3  and  1  to  4  concrete  are 
usually  employed  for  beams  and  columns. 
Some  general  remarks  by  the  author 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
helpful  to  those  requiring  guidance 
as  to  the  best  proportions  for  adoption. 
Only  a  small  space  is  devoted  to  “Rein¬ 
forcing  Metal.”  There  is  comparatively 
little  to  say  about  this  constituent  of 
reinforced  concrete,  as  ordinary  bars 
or  rods  are  most  generally  employed. 
We  observe  that  the  author  docs  not 
appear  to  be  quite,  convinced  as  to  the 
superiority  of  mild  steel  to  wrought 
iron.  For  some  special  purposes  wrought 
iron  is  still  useful,  but  for  ordinary 
structural  work  steel  is  far  preferable,  and, 
considering  its  greater  strength  and 
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uniformity  of  quality,  far  cheaper 
well  as  more,  reliable  than  iron, 
advice  that  “  when  steel  is  at  a  1 
price  than  wrought  iron  it  is  ab 
the  better  material  to  use  ”  is  some’ 
curious  reading,  and,  taken  in  conjum 
with  other  passages  in  the  parag 
relative  to  reinforcing  metal,  seem 
indicate  that  the  author’s  experi 
as  a  buyer  and  user  of  iron  and 
has  been  of  somewhat  limited  exten 
Part  IV.,  on  “  Practical  Construct 
deals  with  methods  employed  in 
erection  of  reinforced  concrete  struct 
This  part  of  the  general  subject  v 
perhaps  be  more  suitably  placed 
the  two  succeeding  portions  of  the  \ 
but  the  point  is  not  of  great  imports 
as  the  reader  can  easily  skip  and  i 
wards  return  to  the  present  part.  L 
the  sub-headings  entitled  “  Mou 
and  “  Falsework,”  will  be.  found  a  ■ 
amount  of  most  instructive  matter  I 
value  of  which  is  considerably  inert 
by  reproductions  of  sectional  and  ■ 
drawings  illustrating  the  methods  1 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  t 
columns,  flues,  beams,  floors,  ar 
sewers,  and  chimney  shafts.  Son 
the  details  in  the  next  two  sectioi 
the.  “  Treatment  of  Reinforcing  M* 
and  “  Special  Reinforcements  ”  are 
or  less  repetitive  of  descriptions  . 
in  Part  II.,  and  some  again  would  I 
been  more  appropriately  placed  \ 
the  previous  sub-heading  devote 
“  Reinforcing  Metal.”  Still,  the  des 
will  gain  many  useful  hints  from  a  ce 
study  of  the  particulars  furnished 
the  methods  adopted  by  various 
neers  for  placing  and  inter-conne 
the  reinforcement,  and  in  depo.' 
the  concrete. 

The.  question  of  “  Moulding 
Advance  ”  is  one  that  deserves 
attention  in  connexion  with  many  c 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  i 
regard  to  bridges  and  structures,  1 
the  different  members  are,  or  shoul 
mutually  dependent,  the  author  is 
right  in  saying  that  “  Moulding  v\ 
should  be  universally  adopted  for  ii 
tant  parts,”  for  when  moulded  sepa’ 
in  advance,  it  is  exceedingly  diffic 
insure  proper  connexion  between 
members,  and,  further,  unnecessary 
’  cultv  and  expense  would  be  inc 
in  packing,  transporting,  and  hat 
heavy  masses  of  finished  material 
portions  of  any  floor  should  be  me 
in  advance,  for  the  beams,  joists 
panels  have  all  to  be  combined  so 
form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  stru 
the  slabs  actually  constituting  < 
sions  of  the  compression  flanges  < 
beams  and  joists.  Similar  consider 
point  to  the  desirability  of  constri 
columns  on  the  site,  but  it  ma 
remarked  that  there  are  reason 
favouring  the  advance  mouldii 
compression  members,  and  the  1 
treatment  is  distinctly  advantage* 
the  ease  of  various  details,  such  as  I 
sills,  and  portions  that  do  not  cont 
directly  to  the.  stability  of  the  stri 
as  a  whole.  The  advantages  to  be  p 
by  moulding  in  advance  arc  well  su 
up  by  the  author  as  follows 
It  is  more  economical  to  mouk 
beams,  slabs,  etc.,  in  a  shed  th;l 
false  work.  (2)  The  moulding  c 
|  carried  on  in  all  weathers,  caus 
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considerable  saving  in  time.  (3)  There 
is  more  ^freedom  and  space  where  no 
>  falsework^r  very  little  is^employedjthan 
with  the  >mass  of  props,  boxes,  and 
staging  rendered  necessary  when  mould- 
ling  in  situ.  (4)  The  erection  can  go  on 
[without  intermission.  (5)  The  structure 

I  will  bear  its  final  loading  immediately 
|  the  parts  are  in  place.  (6)  The  building 
up  of  the  structure  is  greatly  facilitated 
in  consequence  of  the  beams,  slabs,  etc., 
merely  requiring  lifting  and  placing  in 
position.  (7)  The  pieces  can  be  tested, 
if  required,  before  being  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion.”  As  stated  above,  the  chief  reason 
against  the  separate  moulding  of  members 
in  ordinary  building  construction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  insuring 
absolute  connexion  between  them  when 
built  together,  but  if  this  obstacle  could 
be  got  over,  the  practice  would  have 
everything  in  its  favour.  The  last  two 
sections  under  the  head  of  “  Practical 
Construction  ”  relate,  one  to  the  moulding 
of  ornamental  work  and  facings — a 
subject  of  special  interest  to  architects— 
and  the  other  to  methods  of  forming 
the  hinges  in  reinforced  concrete  arches 
Of  long  span. 

“  Experimental  Research  and  Data 
Deduced  Therefrom  ”  is  a  title  which 
promises  most  interesting  matter  for 
study,  and  in  Part  V.  Mr.  Marsh  clearly 
justifies  anticipation  of  the  kind.  There 
is  no  finality  in  experimental  investiga 
tion  into  the  properties  of  reinforced 
concrete,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
|hat  a  volume  of  such  portentous 
dimensions  as  that  now  before  us  should 
contain  records  of  the  most  recent 
investigations.  Still,  Mr.  Marsh  is  very 
nearly  up-to-date,  a  result  upon  which 
he  is  to  be  congratulated.  Some  of 
the  most  noteworthy  records  presented 
in  this  part  are  those  referring  to  the 
tatio  between  the  coefficients  of  elas¬ 
ticity  of  concrete  in  compression  and 
those  of  iron  and  steel,  to  the  limiting 
tresses  for  concrete  in  compression  and 

II  tension,  to  the  resistance  of  concrete 
jp  shear,  to  tests  of  reinforced  concrete 
beams,  and,  finally,  to  the  remarkable 
properties  of  “  hooped  ”  concrete  columns, 
as  recommended  by  the  distinguished 
French  engineer,  M.  Considere.  The 
names  of  the  investigators  quoted  as 
authorities  by  Mr.  Marsh  sufficiently 
vouch  for  the  reliability  of  the  data 
given.  A  suggestive  recommendation 
lade  at  the  end  of  Part  V.,  is  that 
'*  the  present  method  of  treatment  may 
(lot  be  the  best,  and  that  instead  of 
Bisting  the  stresses  by  placing  bars  or 
wires  in  such  positions  that  they  may 
i&kc  up  the  direct  stresses,  greater 
strength  will  be  obtained  by  so  placing 
-he  reinforcement,  that  instead  of  directly 
Bisting  the  imposed  stresses,  they 
nay  always  act  in  tension,  the  concrete 
3eing  compressed,  whatever  the  nature 
)f  the  main  stresses  may  be.”  The 
ilaboration  of  this  idea,  which  probably 
las  been  suggested  to  the  author  by  the 
remarkable  investigations  of  M.  Considere, 
would  lead  to  the  design  of  members  in 
such  a  way  that  swelling  of  the  concrete 
night  be  resisted  by  the  tensile  strength 
>f  reinforcement  disposed  in  rings,  spirals, 
u'  netting. 

Part  VI.,  on  “  Calculations,”  may  be 
■egarded  as  the  most  important  chapter 
n  the  entire  volume.  It  is  divided 


into  three  portions  : — I.,  Necessary  Hypo¬ 
theses  ;  II.,  Loads,  Bending  Moments, 
Shearing  Forces,  etc.  ;  and  III.,  Formulae. 
a'At rthenmtset  we  must  say  that  none 
of  the  many  theories  hitherto  propounded 
are  more  than  approximately  correct. 
Some  rules  are  expressed  in  the  most 
approved  mathematical  form,  and  present 
a  sufficiently  terrifying  appearance  to 
practical  men  who  have  never  wandered 
far  into  the  intricacies  of  this  fascinating 
branch  of  science,  or  to  those  who  may 
have  forgotten  much  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  it  at  school  or  college.  Other 
formulae  are  expressed  in  far  more  simple 
terms,  and  others  again  are  purely 
empirical.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  rules  of  the 
last-mentioned  class  may  be  quite  as 
reliable  as,, those  stated  in  the  most 
severely  mathematical  terms.  Still,  it  is 
desirable  that  all  formulae  should  be 
expressed  in  correct  form,  with  due 
account  of  all  essential  factors.  Then, 
as  further  data  are  ascertained,  the 
coefficients  employed  will  simply  require 
correction,  and  the  results  obtained 
will  approach  more  closely  to  absolute 
accuracy  than  is  at  present  possible. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  make  certain 
assumptions  upon  which  to  base  calcula¬ 
tions,  and  these  are  the  hypotheses 
which  form  the  subject  of  examinations 
in  the  first  portion  of  Part  VI.  Among 
the  usual  assumptions  several  are  admit- 
tedlyj  inexact,  and  to  those  who  desire 
information  on  the  point  we  recommend 
a  study  of  the  opinions  and  arguments 
collected  by  the  author.  We  may  pass 
over  the  second  portion  of  Part  VI.,  as 
the  subject  matter  is  common  to  many 
text-books  on  applied  mechanics.  The 
reader  ought  to  note,  however,  that  the 
author  reproduces  a  long  extract  from 
a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  F.R.I.B.A., 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  the 
bending  moments  on  slabs.  This  subject 
has  been  very  little  discussed  in  treatises 
dealing  with  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  the  references  here  made  should  be 
very  generally  appreciated. 

The  third  portion  of  Part  VI.,  consisting 
of  some  125  pages,  chiefly  filled  with 
formula  and  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tions,  cannot  well  be  discussed  in  any  detail 
in  this  article.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
content  to  make  a  few  remarks  while 
passing  over  the  pages  in  question.  The 
author  first  deduces  two  general  formulae 
for  members  in  direct  compression,  one  for 
reinforcement  consisting  of  small  sections, 
and  the  other  for  reinforcement  composed 
of  large  sections.  Rules  derived  from 
Euler’s  formula  are  also  given  for  checking 
resistance  to  flexure  in  the  case  of  columns 
having  a  length  of  more  than  20  diameters, 
and  values  of  the  co-efficient  (&)  are 
given,  corresponding  with  different 
methods  of  fixing  the  ends  of  the  members. 
Next,  we  have  a  discussion  of  columns  in 
which  longitudinal  and  hooped  reinforce¬ 
ment  are  incorporated,  the  references  to 
this  type  of  construction  being  largely 
based  on  M.  Considered  articles,  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  in  “Le  Genie  Civil.” 
Some  additional  notes,  based  on  experi¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  Dunn,  are  useful  as 
supplementing  the  conclusions  of  Con¬ 
sidere,  but  further  investigation  is 
required  before  the  precise  influence  of 
this  ingenious  system  of  reinforcement 


can  be  calculated  with  accuracy.  The 
following  section  in  the  same  part  deals 
with  “  Longitudinal  Direct  Stresses  in 
Pieces  Subjected  to  Bending,”  the  method 
of  treatment  adopted  being  practically 
that  used  by  M.  Christophe  in  his  well- 
known  work,  “  Le  Beton  Anne.”  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
formulas  here  given  differ  from  those  of 
M.  Christophe  in  the  respect  that  the 
stress-strain  curve  is  considered  as  para¬ 
bolic  by  the  author.  The  portion  of 
the  volume  to  which  we  now  refer 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  equations 
for  application  to  rectangular  slabs 
and  beams  with  single  and  double  systems 
of  reinforcement,  and  to  “Pshaped 
beams  incorporating  different  systems  of 
reinforcement.  It  also  includes  a  series 
of  most  useful  diagrams  showing 
positions  of  the  neutral  axis,  and  unit 
bending  moments  for  various  percentages 
of  metal  in  slabs  and  beams,  as  well  as 
several  tables  calculated  from  the 
formulae  for  purposes  of  comparisons 
Speaking  generally,  the  conclusions 
expressed  by  the  author  are  quite  in 
accordance  with  those  accepted  as  correct 
by  authorities  on  reinforced  concrete. 
He  shows  that  double  reinforcement 
is  very  uneconomical,  and  that  the 
employment  of  large  rolled  sections  is* 
for  the  same  reason,  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
remind  the  author  that  reinforcement  in 
the  compression  area  of  a  beam  may 
sometimes  prove  economical  in  practice 
by  permitting  the  application  of  concrete 
construction  in  places  where  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible,  or  where  the 
adoption  of  intermediate  supports  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  At  the  end  of 
the  article  relating  to  slabs,  we  find  the 
following  sentence  : — “  It  will  be  seen 
that  for  a  steel  reinforcement  the  depth 
of  the  slab,  for  any  given  bending  moment, - 
will  be  greater  than  when  a  wrought  iron 
reinforcement  is  employed,  but  the 
percentage  of  reinforcement  is  much 
less  for  steel  than  wrought  iron.”  This 
pronouncement  undoubtedly  represents 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  diagram  below 
which  it  is  printed,  but  if  read  separately 
it  would  be  misleading,  and  must  not  be 
taken  as  affording  any  true  criterion 
to  the  relative  merits  of  iron  and  steel: 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  general  practice, 
the  depth  of  a  slab  reinforced  by  steel 
of  given  volume  or  weight  is  less  than 
the  depth  of  a  slab  reinforced  by  an 
equal  volume  or  weight  of  iron ;  and  it 
would  be  quite  easy,  by  using  the  author’s 
formulae  in  a  different  manner,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  superiority  of  steel  over¬ 
wrought  iron. 

“  Shearing  Stresses  in  Pieces  Sub¬ 
jected  to  Bending  ”  is  the  heading 
of  another  article  in  Part  VI.  which 
ought  to  be  studied  with  care,  as  the 
influence  of  shear  on  concrete  has 
not  invariably  been  accorded  the  con¬ 
sideration  it  undoubtedly  deserves* 
Ordinary  and  special  forms  of  longitudinal 
reinforcement,  in  fact,  offer  no  resistance 
to  shearing  stresses  in  the  concrete 
surrounding  the  metal.  In  the  succeed¬ 
ing  article  of  the  same  part,  a  summary 
is  given  of  various  methods  of  calculation 
for  members  subjected  to  bending,  includ¬ 
ing  references  to  those  of  Hennebique,  De 
Lafarge,  Bonna,  Chaudy,  Ritter,  Considere, 
and  Christophe.  We  miss  here  any  mention 
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of  several  noteworthy  theories  pro¬ 
pounded  by  various  American  authorities 
on  reinforced  concrete,  an  omission  which 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  study  of  the  subject 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  United  States. 
The  author  next  sets  forth  the  outlines 
of  “  A  Proposed  Method  of  Reinforce¬ 
ment  and  Calculation.”  The  suggestions 
here  made  are  decidedly  original  and  are 
supported  in  principle  by  the  results  of 
many  of  the  tests  already  quoted  in  the 
treatise.  To  quote  the  author’s  own 
language  : — “  The  best  results  should  be 
obtained  if  a  hooping  were  provided 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  which 
would  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  concrete 
under  compressive  stresses,  and  some 
form  of  reinforcement  inserted  on  the 
tensile  side  which  would  induce  com¬ 
pressive  stresses  in  the  concrete.”  For 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Marsh  proposes  to  apply  metal  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  the  ends  here  out¬ 
lined,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
treatise.  No  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  test  this  method  of  reinforcement, 
but  we  arc  quite  inclined  to  think  with 
the  author  that  it  is  a  strictly  rational 
system,  and  that  the  resistance  obtained 
by  its  employment  would  considerably 
exceed  that  afforded  by  any  method 
at  present  employed.  The  remaining 
matter,  under  the  heading  of  “  Calcula¬ 
tions,”  relates  to  rules  for  the  design  of 
pipes,  circular  reservoirs,  arches,  and 
other  structures  subjected  to  direct 
stresses  and  bending  moment  combined, 
and,  finally,  to  a  graphical  method  for 
determining  the  stresses  to  be  resisted 
in  domed  structures,  the  treatment  in 
question  being  based  upon  a  paper  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  Dunn  to  the  “  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,”  for  March,  1904. 

Part  VII.  is  entirely  descriptive,  being 
occupied  with  general  particulars  and 
illustrations  of  structures  erected  in 
reinforced  concrete.  Among  these  are 
examples  of  houses,  churches,  ware¬ 
houses,  bridges,  reservoirs,  and  many 
other  types  of  constructive  work.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  most  interesting, 
and  serves  to  show  the  wide  adaptability 
of  the  material. 

An  Appendix,  in  which  the  chief 
feature  is  a  fully  detailed  account  of  M. 
Considered  test  to  destruction  of  the 
Pont  d’lvry,  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a 
volume,  which,  although  it  may  lack 
the  authoritative  character  and  originality 
of  a  work  by  an  investigator  who  has 
made  reinforced  concrete  the  object  of 
experimental  research,  admirably  attains 
the  aim  of  the  author  “  to  place  before 
engineers,  architects,  and  others  a  com¬ 
plete  treatment  of  the  subject  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  in  so  far  as  is  possible  at 
the  present  day.” 


Employment  of  Plumbers. — In  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Section  of  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  at  Glasgow,  it  was  resolved That 
it  is  necessary  to  the  effective  administration 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Water  Acts  that  the 
relative  authorities  be  recommenced  and 
empowered  to  require  that  the  competency  of 
plumbers  employed  to  execute  or  inspect 
plumbers'  work  under  the  regulations  of  those 
authorities  shall  be  certified  by  the  Plumbers 
Company  under  the  conditions  appertaining 
to  the  National  Registration  of  Plumbers,  or 
by  6uch  other  body  as  may  be  set  up  by 
Statute,  or  be  approved  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board.” 


NOTES. 


We  recommend  our  pro- 
flraffigsf  fessional  readers,  all  of  whom 
are  liable  to  become  prac¬ 
tically  interested  in  the  question  in  a 
very  serious  manner,  to  read  the  very 
clear  and  logical  statement  which 
has  been  addressed,  by  the  solicitors 
for  the  defendant  in  the  recently 
tried  case,  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
attitude  which  the  Law  Courts  are 
taking  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  precedent  of  Ebdy  v.  M'Gowan 
constitutes  a  most  grave  attack  upon 
the  architectural  profession,  and  that 
the  general  adoption  of  such  a  ruling 
would  be  disastrous  to  them  as  well  as 
absolutely  unfair  and  unreasonable.  We 
are  speaking  of  course  only  on  the 
general  principle;  and  on  that  account 
purposely  avoided,  in  our  article  last 
week,  making  any  direct  reference  to 
the  case  which  suggested  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  But  the  matter  is 
exceedingly  serious,  and  if  the  law  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  judges  seem  disposed 
now  to  interpret  it,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  law  has  got  to  be  altered.  Our 
own  opinion,  however,  is  that,  owing 
to  a  misconception  as  to  the  object  of 
architectural  drawings  and  as  to  the 
function  of  an  architect,  “  Ebdy  v. 
M‘Gowan  ”  is  being  used  to  cover  cases 
to  which  it  does  not  apply.  Of  the 
failure,  so  far,  of  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  to  take  any  steps  towards  defending 
the  profession  we  will  sav  no  more  at 
present,  hoping  that  the  Council,  which 
meets  next  week,  may  yet  recognise 
its  duty  to  the  profession  of  which  it 
is  the  central  representative  body. 

Landlord  The  case  of  Woodall  v 
and  Clifton  should  be  brought 

Tenant"  to  the  notice  of  lessees  of 
real  property,  as  it  decides  an  important 
and  comparatively  new  point.  In  two 
leases  of  land  for  ninety-nine  years 
an  option  was  contained  to  purchase  the 
land  or  some  part  thereof  at  a  named 
price  per  acre,  which  might  be  executed 
“  at  any  time  during  the  said  term,” 
and  the  two  leases  were  in  substantially 
identical  terms  save  that  in  one  the  option 
was  granted  to  the  lessee,  “  his  heirs  and 
assigns,”  whilst  in  the  other  it  was  reserved 
to  the  lessee/*  his  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns.”  These  leases  were  granted 
respectively  in  1867  and  1869,  and  both 
leases  have  become  vested  in  the  plaintiff. 
The  plaintiff  exercised  the  option  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  the  land  comprised 
in  both  leases,  but  was  met  by  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  options  were  invalid 
in  law  as  offending  against  a  principle 
known  as  the  rule  against  perpetuities  ; 
that  is,  a  rule  which  prevents  any  execu¬ 
tory  interest  coming  into  force  later 
than  “  a  life  or  lives  in  being  and  twenty- 
one  years  after.”  Options  contained 
in  leases  to  renew  for  a  further  term  have 
been  held  not  to  offend  against  the  above 
rule,  and  it  was’eontended  that  the  above 
options  were  valid  on  the  same  grounds ; 
but  the  learned  judge  held  that  the  options 
in  both  leases  were  invalid  since  the 
options  in  those  conveyances  created 
an  interest  in  the  land  which  did  not 
vest  in  the  lessee  at  the  time  when  the 
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leases  were  granted — as  is  the  case  :i 
an  option  to  renew — but  deferred  t| 
interest  to  the  exercise  of  the  optic! 
which  might  be  exercised  at  a  tii 
outside  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  ru 
Such  an  option  as  that  above  grant 
would  seem  one  so  natural  and  desira  t 
to  any  layman  that  too  much  public! 
cannot  be  given  to  the  decision,  and  less>J 
must  be  careful  to  see  that  an  optii 
to  purchase  the  premises  is  not  defer] j 
more  than  twenty-one  years  from  1 
granting  of  their  lease,  unless  a  life  | 
lives  of  living  persons  are  also  insert! 
in  the  clause  giving  the  option. 


The  In  a  “  Note  ”  which  i 
isle  of  Wight  peared  in  our  issue 
Coast.  November  5  we  mentioi 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Disti 
Council  had  decided  to  consider  a  Rep 
from  the  county  surveyor  relative 
the  protection  of  the  coast  at  Freshwat 
gate.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that : 
Council  have  done  more  than  this,  for 
a  meeting  held  last  week  they  were  a 
to  consider  a  Report  furnished  at  til 
request  by  a  local  geologist.  This  Rep 
emphasises  the  extraordinary  fact  tl 
great  quantities  of  shingle  are  being  . 
moved  by  Government  from  Whiteo 
Bay,  between  Sandown  and  Bembrid 
for  the  purpose  of  making  concr 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  r 
fort.  In  consequence  of  this  unju 
fiable  action  the  bay  has  been  pai 
denuded,  and  at  high  water  the  sea  n 
reaches  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  a  result  t 
has  not  happened  for  at  least  a  quat 
of  a  century.  We  pointed  out  in  c 
nexion  with  the  papers  on  “  Cc 
Erosion,”  read  before  the  Institution 
Civil  Engineers,  that  the  Governmi 
“  claims  absolute  authority  over 
foreshores  and  does  nothing  for  t] 
protection.”  From  the  facts  now  stat 
it  is  clear  that  the  Government  do  son 
thing  less  than  nothing,  for  at  the 
of  Wight  they  are  taking  active  mei 
for  the  destruction  of  the  coast.  1 
is  really  scandalous,  and  we  have  ev 
sympathy  with  the  decision  of  the 
of  Wight  Rural  District  Council  to  imp 
upon  the  War  Office  and  the  Board 
Trade  the  necessity  for  immediate  ore 
stopping  the  further  removal  of  be 
material.  At  the  same  time  we  she 
like  to  know  what  the  Council  prop 
doing  for  the  protection  of  Freshwa 
gate.  Their  present  inaction  must  no- 
allowed  to  continue. 


if  propos  of  the  further  s 
PhUse^Tenipies.  mersion  of  the  Island 
Philse,  Mr.  Somers  CL 
pays  a  well- merited  tribute  to 
anxiety  displayed  by  the  Egyp 
Government  to  protect  the  buildings  a& 
as  possible.  Admitting  that  there  is  g 
reason  for  believing  that  the  stonew 
of  the  walls  and  columns  will  not  crun 
away  under  the  influence  of  the  waj 
he  fears  the  architraves  and  horizoj 
roof  slabs  may  be  prejudicially  affed 
by  soaking  for  weeks  at  a  time.  FjI 
past  experience  we  feel  satisfied  if 
the  authorities  will  show  themselves  reif 
to  carry  into  effect  any  recommeia 
tions  that  may  be  put  forward  by! 
Maspero,  the  Director- General  of  A\ 
quities,  for  the  preservation  of  the  i 
Judging  from  the  results  afforded  du; 
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.the  past  two  years,  the  masonry  already 
’subject  to  immersion  has  suffered  no  ill, 
although  its  exterior  has  been  washed  to 
a  cold  grey  tint,  and  the  colour  of  painted 
surfaces  is  rapidly  fading.  If  the  same 
care  be  given  to  the  upper  portions  that 
will  be  immersed  when  the  Assuan  Dam 
has  been  raised,  the  permanency  of  all 
the  buildings  should  be  adequately 
assured. 

The  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
owing  to  fche  jetty  difficulty, 

of  Clllton.  which  we  mentioned  in  ^ 

:ecent  “  Note  ”  as  a  useful  weapon  of 
)pposition,  Sir  John  Aird  has  definitely 
ibandoned  his  intention  of  using  the 
-<eigh  Woods  quarries  for  the  supply  of 
itone  to  the  Avonmouth  dock  exten 
lion  works.  This  decision  removes  a 
;reat  immediate  danger,  but  does  not  in 
my  way  safeguard  the  future,  as  three 
juarries  are  still  being  worked,  one  of 
hem  by  the  Bristol  Corporation,  who 
•light  to  know  better.  The  perfectly 
p.asible  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Iterations  could  be  conducted  on  the 
•chind-bank  system,  the  adoption  of 
diich  would  not  affect  the  quantity  of 
tone  quarried,  nor  the  number  of  men 
mployed.  Still,  if  the  stone  were 
lelivered  from  the  front  of  the  quarries 
he  Avon  gorge  would  continue  to 
resent  indications  of  work,  which  are 
uite  out  of  keeping  in  a  place  of  sylvan 
eauty.  It  may  be  that  stone  can 
e  obtained  in  this  spot  a  little  cheaper 
han  from  other  sources  ;  the  same  may 
e  said  of  shingle  filched  from  the  sea- 
lore,  but  in  neither  case  is  it  right  to 
luse  irrevocable  injury  to  national 
roperty  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few 
ence  per  ton  of  material. 

In  the  paper  read  before  the 
'on  steel.* s  Institute  of  Mechanical 

Engineers  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
eaton  and  Mr.  A.  Jude,  the  authors 
ated  that  considerable  movement  had 
sen  made  of  late  towards  the  establish- 
Lent  of  a  shock  test  for  steel,  and  after- 
ards  expressed  the  opinion  that  progress 
this  direction  was  taking  place  still 
>0  slowly.  The  latter  is  a  view  with 
hich  we  fully  agree,  especially  as  nearly 
years  ago  we  said  :  *“  Impact  tests 
ive  not  received  the  amount  of  atten- 
on  which  their  importance  deserves  . 

.  .  and  some  of  the  results  obtained 

ereby  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mea- 
irement  of  shock  resistance  is  likely  to 
rnish  a  new  factor  in  judging  the 
liability  of  iron  and  steel.”  The  objects 
the  paper  to  which  we  now  refer  are  to 
ow  some  of  the  characteristics  and 
culiarities  of  commercial  wrought  steel, 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  more 
tional  method  of  testing  the  suitability 
such  steels  for  particular  purposes, 
id  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  peculiari- 
is  observed  in  the  fracture  of  test 
ecimens  and  actual  parts  of  machinery. 

)r  steel  used  on  structural  work, 
bjected  to  steady  loads  only  or  to 
3urrent  loads  at  intervals,  the  ordinary 
asion  test  is  doubtless  quite  adequate. 

1  the  other  hand,  for  steel  used  in 
•uctures  subjected  to  rapidly  repeated 
ids  more  or  less  suddenly  applied, 
to  alternating  loads,  the  tension  test 
insufficient.  From  the  numerous  bars 
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tested  by  the  authors  they  conclude  (1) 
that  the  number  of  blows  to  produce 
fracture  is  a  fair  gauge  of  the  toughness 
or  anti-brittleness  of  the  steel,  and  (2) 
that  there  is  no  relation  whatever 
between  this  result  and  the  tensile  test 
results,  except  that  if  the  impact  test 
result  is  good  the  elongation  is  sure  to 
be  good ;  but  that  a  steel  showing  high 
tensile  strength  and  good  elongation 
may  be  useless  to  resist  shock. 


Electric 

Railways. 


The  report  of  the  joint 
meetings  of  the  Institutions 
of  Electrical  Engineers  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  St.  Louis  last  September,  which 
has  just  been  published  in  the  “  Journal  ” 
of  the  American  Institution,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  instructive.  The  most  important 
discussion  was  that  on  the  methods  and 
systems  of  using  alternating  current  in 
electric  railway  motors.  The  report  of 
the  speeches  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  American  engineers  have  com¬ 
pletely  mastered  the  problems  of  electric 
traction.  Mr.  Steinmetz,  in  a  clearly 
reasoned  speech,  points  out  the  different 
nature  of  the  problems  that  have  to  be 
considered  in  electric  traction  in  tram¬ 
way  systems  in  towns,  in  inter-urban 
railways,  and  in  long-distance  railways. 
For  tramways  in  towns  direct  current 
at  from  550  to  600  volts  pressure  is  the 
most  suitable,  but  for  long-distance 
work  the  alternating  current  motor 
has  found  and  developed  a  field  of  its 
own.  Mr.  Steinmetz,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  standard  work  on  “  Polyphase 
Currents,”  apparently  has  not  a  high 
opinion  of  the  polyphase  motor.  The 
only  use  he  finds  for  it  is  in  connection 
with  mountain  railways,  where  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  done  is 
similar  to  that  done  by  the  motors 
used  for  lifts.  The  advantage  that 
single-phase  systems  have  over  polyphase 
systems  is  that  only  one  trolley  wire  is 
required.  Another  is  that  the  motors 
used  have  a  very  large  starting  “  torque,” 
and  so  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  train 
coming  to  rest  on  a  steep  incline  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  power 
station,  and  not  being  able  to  start 
owing  to  the  considerable  loss  of  pressure 
due  to  the  large  currents  having 
travelled  considerable  distances.  Mr. 
Sprague  mentioned  that  the  railway 
companies  were  adopting  electric  traction 
on  their  branch  lines,  because  they  found 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  make 
them  profitable.  Mr.  Elihu  Thomson 
pointed  out  that  the  new  alternating 
current  motor  would  work  equally  well 
either  with  direct  or  with  alternating 
current,  and  that  railways  were  now 
being  built  which  worked  primarily  with 
alternating  current,  but  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  they  would  be 
worked  by  direct  current,  the  electrical 
apparatus  on  the  motor-cars  acting 
equally  well  in  the  two  cases. 

FJres  The  past  ten  days  have 

^Houses17  seen  several  ^res  i*1  impor- 
s  ’  tant  country  houses,  result¬ 
ing  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  pro¬ 
perty  but  of  works  of  art  such  as  are  often 
found  in  English  mansions,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  replace.  It  is  obvious 
that  much  greater  care  is  required 
not  only  in  the  inspection  of  flues  and 
other  fire  traps  from  time  to  time, 
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but  in  that  nightly  guard  which  discovers 
a  fire  at  an  early  period.  It  is  indeed 
surprising  that  rich  men  who  arc  owners 
of  great  houses  do  not  have  much  more 
efficient  watching,  considering  how  small 
is  the  outlay  for  this  purpose  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  risk  which  is  incurred  by 
the  absence  of  any  such  care.  In  some 
places  means  of  communication  with 
fire-stations,  as  by  telephone,  does  not 
exist,  and  the  water  supply  is  singularly 
bad,  the  want  of  any  means  of  escape 
too  is  also  often  remarkable.  Whether 
warnings  are  of  any  value  we  do  not 
know,  but  they  must  be  given. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Falkner 
&  Sons  are  about  to  pro¬ 
duce  reprints,  in  slightly 
reduced  facsimile,  of  eight  entire  maps 
with  some  sheets  of  selected  sections  to 
illustrate  the  gradual  growth  of  the  town 
during  the  XVI I th  and  XVIIIth  centuries. 
The  descriptive  notes  will  be  written  by 
Mr.  Randall  Davies,  F.S.A.  Seven  of  the 
maps  will  be  reproduced  from  original 
specimens  in  the  Grace  collection,  the 
facsimile  of  Faithorne’s  from  the  copv 
lately  secured  for  the  British  Museum. 
The  set  ranges  from  Ryther’s  map  of 
1604  (engraved  and  sold  at  Amsterdam 
by  Cornells  Dankerts)  to  that  published 
in  1776  by  Laurie  &  Whittle,  of  Fleet- 
street.  It  includes  one  of  the  two  or 
three  engraved  by  Hollar  in  1666-7 
showing  the  extent  of  the  Great  Fire, 
and  Wren’s  plan  for  rebuilding  the  City. 
The  former,  we  gather,  is  the  unique 
specimen  of  which  the  original  measures 
33  in.  by  21£  in.,  which,  it  seems,  was 
“  reduced  into  one  intire  plat  ”  by  John 
Leake,  one  of  six  who  in  1666  had 
“  first  described  in  six  plats,”  by  order  of 
the  Corporation,  “  an  exact  surveigh 
of  the  streets,  lanes,  and  churches  con¬ 
tained  within  the  mines  of  the  City  of 
London.”  Vertue  made  a  copy  of  it, 
to  a  larger  scale,  with  amplifications. 
We  may  mention  that  of  the  map 
engraved  by  William  Faithorne  on  seven 
sheets  for  Newcourt,  the  only  other 
original  impression  of  which  the  existence 
is  known  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliothe que 
Nationale,  at  Paris.  It  is  a  beautiful 
work,  delineating,  to  a  scale  of  1  in. 
to  150  yds.,  the  buildings,  etc.,  a  vol 
(Voiseau.  Though  dated  “  1658  ”  it  bears 
internal  evidence  that  the  survey  was 
made  in  the  interval  1643-7,  for  it 
depicts  Charing  Cross,  which  was  pulled 
down  in  June — August,  1647,  teste  Lilly, 
and  does  not  show  the  other  Eleanor 
Cross,  in  Cheapside,  which  was  pulled 
down  on  May  2,  1643,  as  Evelyn  records. 
The  impression  in  our  national  collection 

is,  we  imagine,  that  of  which  the  discovery 
was  announced  in  1855.  A  copy  of 

it,  engraved  by  George  Jarman,  was 
published  by  A.  E.  Evans  &  Sons,  of 
No.  403,  Strand,  on  May  1,  1857.  The 
limits  of  the  survey  are  Clerkenwell, 
Southwark  and  Lambeth,  Shoreditch, 
Whitechapel,  Limehouse  and  Wapping, 
and  Holborn,  St.  Giles,  Piccadilly  Hall, 
Berkshire  (Bridgewater)  House,  St. 
James’s,  and  Tothill-fields  ;  an  inhabited 
area  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
square  miles. 

Enville  Hall,  near  Stour- 
Enviiie  Hall,  bridge,  the  seat  in  Stafford¬ 
shire  of  the  Countess  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington,  was  almost 
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entirely  destroyed,  in  the  morning  of 
Friday,  November  25,  but  most  of  the 
contents  of  the  strong-room  and  the 
ground-floor  apartments,  with  some  pic¬ 
tures  by  Titian,  Murillo,  Rubens,  and 
Romney,  were  removed  in  safety.  At 
Enville  Hall,  of  which  the  older  portion 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  XVIIIth 
century,  were  preserved  some  relics  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  John  Grey,  of  Enville 
Hall,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Lord  John  Grey,  of  Pirgo,  co.  Essex, 
nephew  of  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  father,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  ornamental 
grounds  at  Enville  were  laid  out  by 
Shenstone,  and  contain  a  small  chapel 
erected  to  his  memory.  The  south 
aisle  of  the  parish  church,  which  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  restored  in  1872-5,  contains 
some  monuments  of  the  Greys,  and  is 
known  by  their  name. 

School  of  An  exhibition  of  students’ 

Art  work  was  held  in  the  Wood- 

Wood-Carving.  ■  o  i  i  t?  i  • 

carving  School-rooms,  Exhi¬ 
bition-road,  South  Kensington,  this  week. 
The  work  shown  included  studies  under 
-the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Grimwood 
and  Mr.  George  Jack,  and  specimens  of 
the  course  of  studies  given  to  students 
preparing  for  the  Certificate  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  Instruction  in  design 
in  practical  relation  to  wood-carving 
is  now  given  by  Mr.  Jack,  whose  excellent 
influence  is  already  making  itself  felt  in 
the  work  that  is  shown.  We  recently 
noticed  Mr.  Jack’s  book  on  this  subject, 
and  pointed  out  how  enlightened  were  his 
views  and  what  delightful  results  they 
achieved  in  practice.  There  is  probably 
no  other  exponent  of  the  art  of  wood- 
carving  at  the  present  day  than  Mr.  Jack. 
Last  week  we  were  able  to  give  illustra¬ 
tions  of  some  work  done  by  students 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Art  under  his 
tuition  ;  students,  of  course,  not  entirely 
devoted  to  wood-carving,  as  in  the  case 
of  students  at  the  School  of  Art  Wood¬ 
carving.  Photographs  were  on  view 
at  the  exhibition  showing  some  nice 
work,  including  a  pulpit  carved  by 
Miss  E.  R.  Plowden.  Working  drawings 
were  also  shown  of  designs  in  course  of 
execution.  Not  the  least  interesting 
rooms  were  those  in  which  the  students 
were  hard  at  work  carving. 

The  The  exhibition  at  the  Goupil 
Qoupii  Gallery  of  Paintings  and 

Oaiier>.  Drawings  by  Mr.  G.  Clausen 

is  somewhat  disappointing.  There  is  the 
fine  picture  “  Willow  Trees  at  Sunset,” 
which  has  already  been  seen  at  the 
Academy ;  most  of  the  others  are  rather 
slight  studies  for  pictures.  Among  these 
“  October  Moonlight  ”  and  “  At  the 
Back  of  the  Farm  ”  are  very  interesting 
suggestions  in  composition  and  lighting ; 
“  Early  Spring  ”  is  another  admirable 
study.  “  Mowing  the  Orchard,”  a 
larger  work,  is  spoiled  by  the  careless  or 
indifferent  painting  of  the  figure  in  the 
foreground.  The  study  of  an  old  man, 
under  the  title  “  Old  Joe,”  is  admirable 
for  breadth  of  style  and  effective  colour. 
Mr.  Clausen  seems  also  to  be  taking  up 
flower-painting  rather  in  the  style  of 
Fantin-Latour ;  at  least,  his  works  re¬ 
mind  one  of  that  artist.  The  best  of 
them  is  “  Carnations  by  a  Window,”  a 
very  complete  and  satisfying  painting  of 
its  class; 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL?  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  tho 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
last  week  at  the  new  promises,  18,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster,  the  President,  Mr.  Guy  Dawber,  in 
tho  chair. 

Mr.  H.  Tanner,  jun.,  Hon.  Secretary,  read 
the  minutes  of  tho  last  meeting,  which  were 
confirmed,  and  tho  following  gentlemen  were 
then  elected  members : — Mr.  F.  G.  Booker, 
London  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Tryon,  Epsom ;  R.  A.  F. 
Guimaraens,  Ealing  ;  A.  St.  H.  Brock,  North 
Chean  ;  F.  W.  Langman,  London  ;  F.  V.  Long- 
staff,  Wimbledon  ;  and  W.  B.  Medlicott,  London. 

The  Building  Fund. 

Tho  President  announced  the  following 
further  donations  to  the  Building  Fund,  i.e., 
Messrs.  John  Murray,  105?.  ;  H.  L.  Florence, 
50?.  ;  T.  Elsley,  21?.  ;  A.  N.  Prentice,  10?.  10s.  ; 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  51.  5s.  ;  Theo  Moore,  51.  5s.  ; 
H.  S.  Moblett,  51.  5s.  ;  P.  E.  Pilditch,  5?.  5s.  ; 
W.  Woodward,  5?.  5s. ;  Sir  A.  Blomfield  &  Sons. 
3?.  3s.  ;  W.  H.  Scrymgour,  3?.  3s.  ;  G.  Watson, 
3?.  3s.  ;  A.  C.  Galbraith,  2?.  2s.  ;  P.  W.  Lovell, 
2?.  2s.  ;  W.  L.  Lucas,  2?.  2s. ;  A.  Bolton, 
1?.  11s.  6d.  ;  F.  H.  Crawley-Boevey,  1?.  Is. ; 
J.  S.  Gibson,  1?.  Is.  ;  C.  R.  G.  Harding,  1?.  Is.  ; 
and  T.  S.  Inglis,  1?.  Is. 

He  also  announced  that  the  following  members 
had  kindly  promised  to  double  their  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  until  the  building  debt  was  closed:  — 
Messrs.  S.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  W.  E.  Davis,  E.  Guy 
Dawber,  Henry  T.  Hare,  Arnold  Mitchell, 
E.  H.  Sim,  B.  N.  Southall,  A.  H.  Ryan  Tenison, 
M.  E.  Webb,  Louis  Ambler,  A.  Bolton,  W.  G.  R. 
Bousfield,  C.  H.  Brodie,  F.  Dare  Clapham, 
A.  O.  Collard,  G.  Hubbard,  J.  K.  Hunter, 
H.  P.  G.  Maule,  L.  Simmons,  and  A.  D.  Smith. 

The  Late  Mr.  J.  Norton. 

The  President  said  that  since  their  last 
meeting  they  had  lost  an  old  member  in  Mr. 
John  Norton.  Mr.  Norton  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Association  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  in  1858  he  was  their  President.  He  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  the  Association  ever 
since.  The  Association  was  represented  at 
the  funeral  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Driver,  and 
he  had  now  to  propose  that  a  vote  of  condolence 
be  passed  to  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Norton. 

The  vote  was  carried  in  silence. 

Mr.  Tanner  stated  that,  by  the  permission  of 
Mr.  F.  T.  Verity,  a  visit  to  the  new  theatre, 
Charlotte-street,  Tottenham  Court-road,  would 
take  place  on  December  3,  the  members  to 
meet  at  the  building  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  L.  Ambler,  Hon.  Secretary,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  for  the 
gift  of  an  arm-chair  to  the  reading-room,  and 
this  wvi  agreed  to. 

J.  T.  Mickleth waite  then  delivered  a 
lecture  on 

The  Church  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  said  the  subject  he  had 
chosen  had  been  vaguely  announced  as  that 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  what  he  wanted 
to  talk  about  was  the  church  of  Westminster 
Abbey  only,  and  how  it  came  to  take  the 
form  it  was  now.  One  of  the  rarest  things 
in  England  was  an  old  church  which  had  been 
built  straight  out  of  the  ground,  uninfluenced 
by  what  was  there  before.  Amongst  the  parish 
churches  he  did  not  think  there  were  more 
than  half-a-dozen  which  they  could  say  were 
built  on  new  sites  and  not  influenced  by  what 
was  there  before.  Amongst  monastic  churches 
perhaps  there  were  some,  but  even  there,  if 
they  looked  closely  into  the  case,  they  found 
nearly  all  of  them  influenced  by  earlier  buildings 
which  had  sometimes  been  cnly  temporary. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
uniform  churches  of  its  kind  to  be  found  any¬ 
where,  for  they  found  the  same  design  running 
through  it  from  beginning  to  end.  and  he  had 
often  seen  it  quoted  as  a  complete  example 
of  a  XHIth  century  church,  although  it  was 
admitted  that  the  later  parts  were  not  XHIth 
century.  The  same  design,  however,  was 
carried  through.  He  wanted  to  show  them 
that  the  design  as  they  had  it  now  was  really 
influenced  by  what  had  been  before.  He  wanted 
to  show  how  one  step  led  to  another  until  it 
grew  from  a  church  totally  different  to  what 
it  was  now.  The  story  of  Westminster  Abbey 
be^an  in  a  fog — they  knew  nothing  about  it  but 
what  was  legendary.  They  all  knew  that  St. 
Peter  came  down  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river  to  consecrate  it,  and  had  to  be  paddled  over, 
butrwhy  it  was  he  missed  his  way  they  did 
notf  know.  However,  when  they  came\to 
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genuine  history  they  had  nothing  very  mi 
before  the  refoundat  ion  by  Edward  the  Confesi 
except  the  fact  that  there  was  an  older  W\ 
minster  Abbey  in  existence.  Edward 
Confessor  undertook  to  make  what,  for 
time,  was  an  unusually  large  foundation 
its  place.  They  had  an  almost  contempoi 
description  of  what  Edward  did,  and  co 
tell  pretty  well  what  the  design  must  h 
been  ;  but  that  was  to  some  extent  influenced 
the  Saxon  work  there  before.  They  \ 
told  it  was  built  to  the  east  of  the  old  chui 
which  was  afterwards  joined  on  to  it  with! 
intervening  vestibule,  and  it  was  his  intent 
speaking  as  he  was  to  architectural  stude 
to  work  the  thing  out  by  sections,  and 
on  the  plan.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  procee 
to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  means  of  drawi’ 
arranged  one  on  top  of  another.  Stars 
with  a  blank  sheet — which  he  described  asi 
fog  he  had  previously  referred  to — he  shoi 
how  first  one  part  and  then  another  part  of: 
Abbey  was  built  and  re-built,  and  altered  x 
it  reached  its  present  state.  In  the  be: 
ning  they  knew  that  there  was  a  chui 
probably  200  or  300  years  old,  before  the  i 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  They  knew  wi 
it  stood,  and  could  guess  more  or  less  v 
it  was  like.  Edward  tho  Confessor  stat 
to  build  his  church  in  what  was  a  new  fash 
People  commonly  s^oke  of  a  style  called' 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  style  called  the  I 
man.  It  used  to  be  said  that  when  Will 
came  he  brought  over  the  Norman  style  ini 
pocket,  but  the  fact  was  that  the  so-ca 
Norman  style  grew  out  of  the  so-called  Ari 
Saxon.  The  church  at  Westminster  was  spq 
of  by  Englishmen  at  tho  time  it  was  dom 
being  a  new  style,  and  they  had  in  the  L 
“  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ”  a  descripi 
of  it  written  by  a  man  who  had  great  admiral 
for  the  church,  but  did  not  know  how  to  desc; 
it.  The  writer  told  them  that  Edward  1 
built  a  church  with  a  tower  and  transept, ! 
it  was  round  at  the  end,  and  that  the  c 
was  in  the  middle,  and  that  it  was  consecrat? 
few  days  before  Edward  died.  The  use  oft 
future  participle  in  the  description  proved  1 
the  chapels  were  not  finished  until  several  y 
after  the  church  was  consecrated.  The  ex; 
of  the  King’s  building  westwards  was  ■ 
very  clear,  for  all  they  had  remaining  were  a 
bases  now  under  the  floor  of  the  Sanctil 
The  style  was  quite  Norman,  and  the  s 
moulding  occurred  at  Peterborough  and  BH 
and  other  churches  which  they  knew  were  e 
Norman.  Proceeding  to  show  a  section  oft 
church  as  Edward  left  it,  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
it  was  very  like  what  was  found  at  Peterborc 
and  Blyth.  St.  Albans  was  a  little  differ 
as  it  was  built  in  brick  and  finished  in  plai 
whereas  the  church  at  Westminster  was  st- 
They  had  also  a  few  fragments  apart  fromi 
bases  he  had  mentioned  which  proved 
the  church  was  more  or  less  like  the  drati 
they  saw  before  them.  There  was  a  uniform 
about  the  churches  of  that  time  both  in  Engi 
and  Normandy,  because  they  were  practic 
the  same  at  the  time,  for  quite  apart  fromi 
Conquest  they  were  going  on  pari  passu  on  li 
sides  of  the  Channel.  When  the  building  < 
finished  they  joined  it  up  by  the  vestibule 
had  mentioned,  and  they  had  the  tall  c 
and  the  little  old  Saxon  church  forming; 
nave.  They  must  remember  that  in  the  old  (I 
in  the  monastic  and  secular  collegiate  chil 
the  nave  and  choir  were  not  as  the  nave  :• 
chancel  of  the  modern  parish  church.  I 
were  practically  separate  buildings  as  fai 
use  was  concerned.  The  church  was  not  t 
sidered  complete  as  Edward  left  it,  but  hei 
his  foundation  well  endowed.  After  his  du 
they  went  on  building,  but  they  built  slol 
and  it  was  the  end  of  the  XHth  cent 
before  the  nave  was  finished.  They  knew  v 
the  church  was  completed,  because  they  hil 
written  description  of  it  in  the  XHIth  4 
tury  before  the  next  step  was  taken, 
addition  was  made  before  anything  was  pql 
down,  which  was  the  erection  of  a  lady  ch: 
at  the  east  end  in  1225.  It  was  comma 
said  this  was  done  by  Henry  IH.,  but  'j 
was  not  so.  Henry  III.  was  a  boy  at  I 
time,  and  there  was  evidence  that  the  ch: 
was  built  by  subscription  in  the  usual  v 
They  had  the  foundations  of  a  good  ■ 
of  this  remaining  under  Henry  VIII.  ’s  did 
Twenty  years  later  Henry  III.  became  a  r> 
benefactor,  and  undertook  to  rebuild  the  c 
of  the  church  to  give  greater  glory  _  to  1 
shrine  of  the  Confessor,  and  this  shrine' alsl 
made>t  great  cost.  He  began  by  pulling  d 
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.  the  Confessor’s  choir  up  to  and  including  t'ie 
'  crossing,  and  building  what  we  now  tee  in  its 
j  place.  Henry  III.  made  two  stor  es  of  his 
building  to  the  height  of  the  three  stories  of 
the  original  church.  About  12(30  it  appeared 
j  that  the  first  work  w.is  nearly  finished  and 
Henry  undertook  the  completion  of  the  whole 
choir.  Some  of  the  books  told  them  that 
Edward  I.  did  this,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  evidence 
in  the  coats  of  arms  in  the  aisles  that  it 
was  done  in  Henry  III.’s  time.  There  were 
the  coats  of  arms  of  different  persons  which 
would  not  have  appeared  in  Edward  I.’s  time, 
which  proved  that  Henry  built  the  choir  proper. 
The  design  was  the  same,  but  with  considerable 
variations  of  detail,  which  he  could  only  show 
them  if  they  were  on  the  spot.  They  could 
trace  distinctly  where  one  work  ended  and 
another  began.  They  knew  it  was  finished  in 
1269,  because  on  the  Feast  of  the  Translation 
of  St.  Edward,  which  was  October  13,  the  monks 
entered  the  new  choir.  That  was  the  state  of 
things  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.  in  1272.  It 
left  the  church  in  the  condition  of  having  a 
lofty  choir  and  a  comparatively  low  nave,  with 
a  thick  wall  dividing  the  two.  and  some  sort 
of  lean-to  roof  at  the  junction.  Fifty  years  or 
more  afterwards  they  began  to  alter  the  west 
end,  and  somewhat  later  they  came  in  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  rebuilt  practically  the 
whole  of  the.  domestic  part  of  the  abbey,  and 
also  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  nave.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  was  done  during  the  XIVth 
century,  but  with  the  French  wars  and  other 
things  money  was  lacking,  and  the  work  then 
went  on  slowly  to  the  end  of  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  when  they  filled  up  the  gap  between  the 
XIVth  century  nave  and  the  work  of  Henry 
III.,  and  that  work  was  here  now  to  tell  its  tale. 
It  was  quite  at  the  end  of  the  XVth  century 
that  they  closed  the  gap  and  put  in  a  new  west 
window.  What  he  wished  to  impress  on  them 
was  how  much  the  form  had  been  arrived  at  by 
what  was  there  before.  How  first  there  was  the 
Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman  completion  of 
it ;  then  the  Xlllth  century  work  put  in  between 
the  lady  chapel  and  the  still  existing  Norman 
nave  ;  and  then  the  Norman  nave  replaced  by 
what  was  there  now.  That  brought  the  church 
practically  to  its  second  completion,  as  lie 
might  call  it.  There  was  one  other  alteration. 
The  Xlllth  century  lady  chapel  was  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  ‘the  splendid  Henry 
VIII. ’3  chapel.  Thus  they  saw  the  church  grow 
up  from  a  little  church,  bit  by  bit,  until  they  got 
the  present  building. 

Excavations  in  Ancient  Westminster. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  through  illness, 
Mr.  L.  Ambler  then  read  the  following  paper  for 
Mr.  E.  P.  Warren,  entitled  : — “The  Abbey  Mill 
Stream  and  Bridge  at  the  corner  of  Tufton -street 
and  Great  College-st'eet,  Westminster  ”  : — 

Great  College-street  forms  the  southern 
boundary  to  the  garden  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
from  which  the  street  is  separated  by  the  weil- 
known  mediaeval  stone  wall  that  runs  along 
its  northern  side. 

In  many  old  maps  this  is  called  the  Dead 
Wall,  and  separated  the  garden  from  the  path 
and  water-course,  the  situation  of  which  are 
accurately  represented  by  the  street  of  to-day. 
In  a  map  dated  1690,  at  the  British  Museum,  this 
Dead  Wall  is  shown  as  forming  the  southern 
enclosure  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey’s  garden,  the 
eastern  portion  of  which  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Abingdon -street  houses. 

Many  confident  statements  are  to  be  met 
with  that  the  water-course  in  question  was  a 
tidal  creek,  practicable  for  boats  and  barges 
as  far  as  the  ancient  Abbey  Gateway,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  archway  at  present  giving  access 
to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Dean  s-yard, 
anciently  called  “  The  Elms.”  A  study  o^ 
XVIth  and  XVIIth  century  maps  and  plans, 
however,  makes  it  clear  that  this  water-course 
was  a  mill  stream  of  no  great  width,  and  serving 
a  mill  placed  on  the  river  bank  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  present  Victoria  Tower  Garden. 

This  mill  is  clearly  shown  in  several  plans 
and  “  Birdseye  ”  views,  notably  in  the  plan 
of  Pieter  Vanden  Keere,  1593,  in  the  print-room 
of  the  British  Mtiseum.  In  this  plan  a  double 
structure  is  shown,  labelled  the  Queen’s 
Slaughter  House  and  Mill. 

Norden’s  map,  in  the  “  Speculum  Britanniae, 
the  first  parte,”  published  in  1593,  also  clearly 
shows  the  Mill  and  Queen’s  Slaughter  House. 

The  Slaughter  House  existed  well  into  the 
XVIII th  century,  and  is  shown  as  the  King's 
Slaughter  House,  in  the  same  position,  in  a  plan 


of  intended  improvements  to  Westminster 
Bridge,  dated  1739,  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  view  of  its  position  on  a  tidal  river,  with 
so  great  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  as  the  Thames,  the 
Mill,  in  all  probability,  must  have  been  worked 
between  tides,  and  very  likely  by  means  of 
automatic  flood  gates,  which  admitted  water 
as  the  tide  rose,  and  held  it  back  as  the  tide  fell. 
There  are,  I  believe,  many  mills  of  this  sort 
existing  on  Southampton  Water  and  else¬ 
where,  and  I  have  lately  seen  one  near  Chichester. 
If  such  was  the  nature  of  the  mill,  boats  or 
barges  could  only  have  passed  from  the  Thames 
to  the  mill  stream  at  high  tide  by  some  side 
creek  or  lock,  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
detect  on  any  of  the  maps  or  plans  I  have  seen  ; 
and  in  the  recent  demolitions  of  buildings 
in  Great  College-street,  [and  the  subsequent 
excavations,  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  been  discovered,  either  in  the  nature  of 
quays  or  wharves,  or  in  that  of  fragments  of 
boats  or  apparatus  of  any  sort,  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  the  stream  was  navigable. 

It  is  possible  that  the  other  branch  of  the 
Tyburne,  which  ran  along  the  northern  side 
of  Thorney  Island,  and  fell  into  the  Thames 
further  down,  was  navigable  to  some  point  in 
or  near  the  enciente  of  the  Abbey  precincts, 
but  of  this  I  have  no  evidence. 

In  Richard  Bloom’s  “  Mapp  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  taken  from  the 
last  Survey  with  Corrections”  (1720),  the 
position  of  the  eastward  commencement  of 
uncovered  waterway  in  Great  College-street 
coincides  with  the  bridge  recently  uncovered 
at  the  junction  of  that  street  with  Tufton- 
street,  and  of  which  I  am  able  to  show  a  photo¬ 
graphic  view,  and  a  measured  drawing  made 
fast  spring. 

Bloom's  map  shows  Tufton-street  as  the 
Bowling-alley,  a  name  under  which  it  figures 
in  several  contemporary  and  earlier  maps, 
and  indicates  several  small  bridges  crossing 
the  course  of  the  stream  in  what  is  now  Great 
College-street  and  connecting  the  path  that  ran 
along  the  bank  under  the  old  wall,  known  as 
the  Dead  Wall.  It  further  shows  one  wide 
bridge  for  general  traffic  on  mill  bank. 

The  bridge,  as  shown  in  my  illustrations, 
consists  at  present  of  a  round  brick  arch  or 
vault,  placed  between  two  stone  abutments  or 
flanking  walls  of  obviously  earlier  date.  The 
brickwork  appears  to  be,  at  earliest,  of  XVIIth 
century  character,  and  the  arch  uncovered 
recently,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  end  of  a  culvert 
rather  than  a  bridge,  and  formed  between 
the  stone  abutments  of  a  demolished  bridge, 
which  was  probably  of  timber,  merely  to  enable 
the  street  to  be  carried  solidly  up  to  the  entrance 
of  Dean’s-yard. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  exposed  end  of 
this  brick  vault  shows  that  there  is  no  invert 
arch.  The  vaidt  indeed  springs  from  the 
clay  of  the  bed,  without  anything  approaching 
to  foundations.  As  I  saw  it  in  the  spring, 
the  right  hand  or  northern  side  of  the  vault, 
rested  upon  a  thin  slab  of  wood,  which,  on 
inspection,  proved  to  be  not  even  oak  or  elm, 
but  pine. 

I  have  had  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining 
the  length  of  this  brick  vault  or  culvert,  and 
its  extent  would  throw  considerable  light  upon 
its  purpose,  for,  if  extending  back,  i.e.,  west¬ 
wards  as  far  as  Great  Smith-street,  it  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that,  after  the  disuse 
of  the  mill  and  mill  stream,  the  latter  was 
vaulted  over  to  gain  ground  whereon  to  erect 
buildings  or  form  gardens  at  the  back  or  to  the 
southward  of  Dean’s-yard. 

A  few  years  ago  the  northern  side  of  Little 
Smith -street,  at  present  occupied  by  the  Church 
House,  was  formed  by  a  row  of  small  houses, 
whose  back-yards  abutted  on  the  mews  and 
back-yards  of  Dean's-yard,  under  these  back¬ 
yards  approximately  the  stream  must  have 
passed.  But  Norden’s  map  shows  a  twin 
stream,  the  southern  branch  of  which  would, 
I  think,  about  coincide  with  Little  Smith- 
street.  These  streams  seem  to  converge  at 
the  bridge. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Norden’s  map,  of  which 
my  illustration  shows  a  portion,  that  there 
is  a  group  of  buildings  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  recent  excavations  have  discovered 
so  many  indications  of  XVIIth  century  usage. 

These  are  the  only  buildings  which,  in  1593, 
seem  to  have  existed  on  the  south  bank  between 
the  Abbey  gate  and  the  river. 

The  stone  abutments  or  flanking  walls  of  the 
bridge  are  in  fairly  dressed  masonry  of  Kentish 
rag,  and  are,  I  should  say,  not  later  than  the  «arly 
part  of  the  XVth  century. 


Eastward  of  the  bridge  and  marking  the 
southern  bank  of  the  stream,  is  a  row  of  .small 
timber  piles  or  camp  shedding,  prpbably 
placed  to  form  a  stable  site  on  the  bank  for 
building  purposes. 

Upon  this  site,  extending  between  Tufton- 
street  (the  old  Bowling-alley)  and,  Barton- 
street,  a  much  more  recent  thoroughfare 
apparently,  there  stood  until  last  year  two 
blocks  of  houses  separated  by  a  narrow  passage 
called  Black  Dog-alley,  and  all,  I  think,  of  the 
XVlIlth  century  ;  though  the  brick- vaulted 
cellars  beneath  those  in  the  eastern  block  next 
Barton-street,  built  of  smallish  bricks,  had  the 
appearance  of  XVIIth  century  work. 

A  very  large  number  of  objects,  pottery, 
spoons,  knives,  etc.,  mostly  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  were  iound  in  the  recent  excavations 
beneath  these  houses,  together  with  a  portion 
of  a  Purbeck  marble  shaft,  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  angle  of  the  Confessor’s  shrine ;  it 
exactly  fits  that  position.  I  shall  now  be  able 
to  show  other  objects  of  a  similar  character, 
but  before  doing  so  wish  .to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  course  of  the  stream  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ot  Thorney  Island,  anil  must  profess 
mv  indebtedness  for  much  information  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Waller,  Fellow  of  the  Society  ot  Anti¬ 
quaries,  whose  paper  and  plan  contained  in  the 
transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society  in  1890  is  of  extreme 
interest  and  value. 

Mr.  Waller  derives  its  name  of  Tyburne  from 
the  Saxon  Tye  or  Teo  Bourne— a  double  brook— 
and  accounts  for.  this  name  by  the  duplication 
or  bifurcation  which  forms  the  delta  on  which 
the  city  and  abbey  of  Westminster  stand,  and 
which,  as  he  says,  it  must  have  done  much  to 
form.  He  points  out  that  in  its  southward 
course,  from  its  rise  in  the  Conduit  fields 
below  the  hill  of  Hampstead,  to  the  Thames, 
it  gives  name  to  Brook-street,  to  Conduit- 
street,  and  to  Pump  House-ground,  at  the 
junction  of  the  latter  with  Bond-street, 
Hence  it  passed  by  the  rear  of  the  gardens  of 
Berkeley  House  and  the  encl  of  Clarges-street 
to  the  Green  Park,  which  i.t  grossed  to  the 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  where,  in. 
Faithorne’s  map  of  1 685,  it  ,was  covered  in 
from  view.  Passing  in  front  of  the  Palace 
its  course  was  down  James-street,  Chapel- 
street,  Orchard-street,  .  between  the  present 
Church  House  and  the  spufli  ■  side  of  Dean’s 
yard  to  the  bridge,  at  the  corner  of  Tufton- 
street. 

Mr.  Waller  describes- the  junction  of  the  other 
branch,  the  bifurcation,  as  Qcpuring  in  front 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  whence,  he  says,  it  made- 
a  bold  sweep  westwards  formipg  the  ancient 
boundary  of  Westminster,  and,  under  the  name- 
of  the  King’s  Scholar’s  Pond  Sewer,  passed  into 

the  Thames,  running  close  to  Victoria  station _ 

there  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  XIXth 
century  a  brewery  here— and  by,  Vauxhall 
Bridge- road  and  Tachbrook-street,  out  to  the 
river.  But  there  is  still  the  .  eastern  branch 
which  confined  the  island  of  Thorney  to  account 
for,  and  this  is  more  difficult.  In  Norden’s 
map  a  branch  is  shown  running  eastward 
along  St.  James’  Park  until  close  to  Spring- 
gardens,  somewhere  about  the  present 
Admiralty  buildings,  it  seems  to  be  covered  inr 
or  at  any  rate  disappears.  The  whole  lie  of 
the  ground,  however,  and  the  lines  of  the  houses 
in  old  maps,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  passed 
through  Old  Scotland -yard  or  thereabouts, 
and  made  for  the  Old  Scotland  Dock,  shown 
clearly  in  the  plan  of  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster,  published  by  the  Society  ot  Anti¬ 
quaries  in  17-17,  from  a  Survey  of  1680.  There- 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of 
this  branch  running  southward  across  the- 
present  Parade  Ground  ot  the  Horse  Guards.. 
I  think  it  must  have  passed  along  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  side  of  St.  James’  Park,  as 
excavations  along  the  western  side  of  Delahay- 
street  some  years  ago  discovered  a  number  of 
willow  trunks,  etc.,  and  down  Princes’ -street,, 
which  in  a  map  of  1685,  as  well  as  in  others, 
is  called  “  Long  Ditch,”  though  this,  ot  course,- 
may  have  been  an  artificial  ditch. 

The  water  has  long  since  been  diverted  ffonv 
the  natural  course  of  the  stream  into  the  pond 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  into  various  sewers.. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  old  course  in  Great 
Col  lege -street,  and  my  examination  of  such 
portions  ot  the  course  as  were  recently  exposed 
suggested  that  the  diversion  of  the  water,  and 
the  silting  up  of  the  course,  had  rendered  the- 
stream  inoperative  as  a  mill-race  before  ’.thev 
brick  culvery  or  bridge  was  built, 
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I  have  now  to  draw  attention  to  the  objects 
found  in  the  excavations  on  a  spot  bounded  by 
Tufton-street— or  the  old  Bowling-alley— on 
the  west,  the  Mill  Stream  or  Great  College- 
street  on  the  north,  and  Barton-street  on  the 
east,  and  extending  to  some  80  or  90  ft.  south¬ 
ward  from  Great  College-street. 

Most  of  the  articles  were  found  within  20  or 
80  ft.  of  the  old  stream  ;  many  in  the  course 
itself.  These  mostly,  to  such  an  audience  as 
this,  speak  for  themselves. 

They  consist  chiefly  of  spoons,  knives,  and 
pottery.  Of  the  spoons,  No.  1,  a  small  slip- 
ended  pewter  spoon,  is,  I  think,  the  earliest, 
probably  early  XVlth  century,  and  much  like 
one  in  the  Ellis  Collection  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  having  the  date  1523  assigned  in  it. 

No.  2,  marked  “  S.  G.”  on  the  handle,  and 
No.  3,  with  “  H  ”  on  the  back,  are  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  century. 

No.  4,  a  pewter  spoon  with  a  touch  composed 
of  two  cross  spoons,  is  of  the  first  half  of  the 
XVIIth  century. 

No.  5,  a  brass  spoon,  1660. 

No.  6,  a  brass  spoon  with  a  heart  on  the  touch 
and  a  pied  rfe  biche  handle,  probably  1680-90. 

No.  7,  a  spoon  marked  ‘  T.  S.”  and  with  a 
vied  de  biche  handle,  of  about  the  same  date,  as 
also  No.  8,  a  pewter  spoon  with  a  lozenge¬ 
shaped  touch. 

No.  9,  the  sifting  or  straining  spoon  ot  brass, 
from  the  shape  of  its  handle  must  be,  I  think, 
of  the  XVIIth  century  ;  probably  late. 

The  knives  are,  1  think,  all  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  with  the  possible  exception  of  No.  10, 
a  knife  with  a  small,  blue-stained,  short  wooden 
handle,  inserted  in  an  iron  ferrule,  which  may  be 


of  the  late  XVlth  century. 

The  small  glass  bottles,  Nos.  13  and  14  are 
probably  scent  or  essence  bottles. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts,  F.S.A., 
and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Kensington  Museum, 
for  kind  assistance  as  to  dates  and  descriptions 
of  these  articles. 

The  most  interesting  find  has  been  No.  19, 
the  “  Gray  beard  ”  jug  with  its  contents. 
When  found  and  purchased  by  me  it  was 
stoppered  down  with  a  cork,  and  upon  opening  it 
and  washing  out  the  contents,  was  found  then 
to  be  the  objects  here  exhibited,  viz.  :— 

A  small  piece  of  cloth  or  serge,  formerly 
red,  cut  carefully,  and  neatly  into  a  heart  shape, 
and  stuck  full  of  brass  roundheaded  pins,  each 
pin  bent.  A  small  quantity  of  hair,  ostensibly 
human,  and  some  small  finger  nail  parings. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  deposit  inside  a  corked  jug,  found  in  the 
clay  of  the  mill  stream  bank.  It  is  a  malevolent 
charm,  the  intended  victim  of  which  was  a 
woman,  and  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  surmise 
that  the  depositor  and  evilwisher  was  of  the 
same  sex.  Perhaps  a  maidservant  who  had  a 
grudge  against  her  mistress,  and  who  could 
easily  obtain  the  clippings  and  prumngs  of 
her  toilet.  ,  , ,  ,  .  , 

The  jug  and  its  contents  were  probably  buried, 

with  the  accompanying  rite  of  a  fearful  incanta¬ 
tion.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  may  even  have  been 
said  backwards,  and  a  peculiarly  malevolent 
phase  of  the  moon  may  have  been  awaited. 
If  it  is  fair  to  form  these  somewhat  uncharitable 
and  ungallant  surmises,  the  opportunity  is 
also  presented  of  adjusting  the  balance  of 
charity,  and  of  gallantry  by  expressing  the 
sincere  hope  that  the  charm  was  ineffectual, 
that  the  fair  intended  victim  escaped  all  aches 
and  pains,  and  that  the  only  pricks  bestowed 
were  upon  the  repentant  conscience  of  the 

C Having  but  little  knowledge  of  the  Black  Art, 
and  being  unable  to  count  a  single  sorcerer 
amongst  my  acquaintances,  I  appeal  to  any 
of  my  audience  who  are  more  erudite  or  more 
highly  favoured  to  assist  me  with  information 
as  to  the  science  and  practice  of  charms  of  this 
order,  or  to  cite  similar  or  correlative  instances 
wViiph  thev  may  have  knowledge. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  Mr.  Ambler 
read  from  Notes  and  Queries  an  interesting 
article  on  folklore,  bearing  principally  on  the 
discovery  of  the  box  referred  to  by  Mr.  Warren 
containing  a  heart  pierced  with  pins. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  said  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  Westminster  were  always  full  of  interest. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  wise  that  such  an 
immense  amount  of  important  information  ot  a 
dangerous  character  should  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  general  meeting,  but  happily  in  these 
humane  days  they  only  used  pin  pricks  in  a 
controversial  way.  He  really  rose  to  thank 
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were  good  enough  to  bring  back  to  the  shrine 
of  Edward  the  portion  which  had  been  carried 
away  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  which 
had  found  a  lodgment  in  the  mud  somewhere 
near  the  little  culvert  of  which  they  had  seen 
a  view.  A  portion  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward 
was  something  which  was  beyond  all  price,  and 
it  was  highly  honourable — scarcely  that,  for 
it  would  have  been  too  terribly  dishonourable 
if  any  person  had  kept  this  portion  of  the  shrine 
back.  At  the  same  time  they  did  most 
earnestly  and  sincerely  thank  those  who 
secured  it  for  them  at  a  time  when  it  might  have 
slipped  away.  It  might  have  slipped  away  into 
the  American  market,  where  it  certainly  could 
have  been  sold  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  They 
were  glad  to  get  a  fragment  of  that  kind  back 
again,  and  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  restored  it,  and  it  was  a  desire  to 
publicly  acknowledge  this  which  brought  him 
there  that  evening.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  s  won¬ 
derful  scheme  he  had  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
before,  and  it  was  always  worth  spending  an 
hour  just  to  see  his  “onion  peeled,”  as  he 
called  it,  again. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Garde,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  it  was  impossible  to  speak  for  the 
first  time  in  that  room  without  congratulating 
the  Architectural  Association  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  those  admirable  premises  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey.  They  had 
been  told  in  these  latter  days  that  architecture 
and  archaeology  were  to  be  divorced,  but  it  was 
satisfactory  to'  hear  amongst  the  earliest  papers 
in  their  new  abode  such  archaeological  and,  in 
part,  mystical  papers.  He  was  afraid  it  was  a 
good  many  years  ago  when  he  had  the  privilege 
and  fortune'  of  having  the  run  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  he  believed  there  were  none  of  its 
secret  places  or  of  its  eloquent  stones  with  which 
he  had  not  at  one  time  a  pretty  familiar  nodding 
acquaintance.  He  referred  to  that  because  it 
taught  him  that  if  there  was  one  person  who 
knew  far  more  about  Westminster  Abbey  than 
he  did  that  was  Mr.  Micklethwaite.  He  trusted 
that  one  of  the  influences  of  their  new  home  would 
be  to  encourage  the  younger  members  more  than 
was  the  case  amid  the  solemnity  of  the  walls  of 
Conduit-street  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
He  thought  he  could  assure  Mr.  Warren  that  the 
old  writers  were  correct  when  they  stated 
that  the  millstream  was  navigable,  and 
he  had  taken  from  its  bed  from  beneath 
the  foundations  of  new  buildings  at  West¬ 
minster  a  very  unmistakable  article,  viz.,  the 
end  of  a  barge  pole.  A  still  more  significant 
article  found  was  a  boat-hook  taken  out  at 
nearly  the  same  position.  It  was  possible  that 
these  might  have  been  thrown  in,  but  it  was 
fair  to  assume  that  they  were  lost  in  use  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  Mr.  Warren  referred  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  bowling  green  in 
Tufnell-street,  and  he  (the  speaker)  pro¬ 
duced  two  bowls  which  had  been  dug  up. 
All  these  articles  were  found  beneath  the 
foundations  of  Great  College-s'reet-buildings, 
which  were  removed.  He  also  found  an 
exact  counterpart  of  one  of  the  Grey¬ 
beard  jugs,  which  was  incomplete,  and  another 
which  was  considerably  larger,  and  had  a 
German  inscription  several  times  repeated. 
There  was  another  article  found  in  a  deep  foun¬ 
dation,  but  which  no  doubt  came  out  of  the  ash 
pit.  It  was  a  coronation  cup  of  King  William 
IV.,  and  as  it  was  found  a  day  before  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  it  was  a 
curious  coincidence.  One  effect  of  Mr. 
Mickleth waite’s  remarks  ought  to  be  to  convince 
them  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  best  preserved  buildings  in 
Christendom.  They  could  wander  all  over  the 
Continent,  and  wherever  they  went  they  could 
not  find  a  single  building  with  so  many  curious 
points  of  interest.  The  extraordinary  regularity 
with  which  the  apse  was  set  out,  almost  to  within 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  introduction  into 
it  of  the  XHIth  century  Italian  work  were  all 
curious  things  one  did  not  often  see  in  other 
churches— certainly  not  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  had  referred  to  the  question  of 
the  tower  of  the  Abbey,  and  doubted  whether 
it  was  ever  built.  He  hoped  in  the  course  of 
another  month  or  so  to  be  able  to  make  public 
a  statement  on  the  ancient  Norman  central 
tower  at  Canterbury,  called  the  Angel  steeple. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  he  would  be  able  to 
establish  was  that  the  new  arches  were  put  in 
underneath  the  Norman  tower  which  was  entirely 
preserved.  Whether  the  same  thing  took  place 
at  Westminster  he  could  not  say.  It  certainly 
was  a  very  curious  circumstance  showing  the 
immense  skill  in  pure  engineering  works  that 
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the  builders  of  that  time  possessed.  Of  coura 
they  knew  many  examples  where  they  succeed* 
in  putting  arcades  under  Norman  walls,  but 
was  not  aware  of  any  other  example  where  t 
entire  tower  was  kept  up  and  where  t 
Norman  piers  were  cased  round  and  the  Normi 
arches  taken  out  and  new  arches  put  in  unde 
neath  it. 

A  Visitor  remarked  that  he  had  watched  wi 
sorrow  new  buildings  going  up  in  Westminst 
which  to  his  mind  were  appalling  eye-sores  a 
a  disgrace  to  the  City  not  only  on  account  1 
their  own  intrinsic  hideousness,  but  also 
account  of  the  absolute  incongruity  with  th 
ancient  and  beautiful  surroundings — surroun 
ings  which  were  dear  to  those  of  them  who  we 
citizens  of  Westminster.  He  thought  that  th 
Association  might  possibly  approach  the  authc 
ties  to  prevent  similar  atiocities  being  perf 
trated  in  the  future.  He  would  urge  that  t 
Westminster  City  Council  and  the  Londi 
County  Council  should  be  moved  to  appoint 
permanent  committee  of  architects  which  shoy 
have  power  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  buii 
ings  which  were  inartistic  and  architectural 
ba'cl  and  more  especially  incongruous  with  t 
existing  siUTOundings.  There  would  be 
difficulty  in  finding  members  for  such  a  co: 
mittee  with  the  Association  in  their  midst. 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  said  he  would  like  to  a 
a  question  with  regard  to  the  earliest  buildiil 
on  the  site  of  Westminster  A_bbey.  Mr.  Mick 
thwaite  had  dealt  with  the  outlines  and  situati 
of  the  Saxon  church,  but  it  was  general 
believed  that  this  church  occupied  the  site  o 
Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo.  V’ 
that  a  fact,  and  were  there  any  indications  o 
at  all — any  remains  as  evidence  of  the  fact  ? 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  than 
to  the  meeting,  said  the  dissertation  which  i 
Micklethwaite  had  given  them  had  been  one 
the  most  interesting  he  had  ever  heard.  Th' 
was  only  one  fault  about  it — it  was  too  short,  a 
perhaps  Mr.  Micklethwaite  would  give  some  mi 
particulars  when  he  replied.  He  quite  agrj 
with  Mr.  Caroe  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  tht 
now  and  then  to  have  archeological  pap< 
As  architects  he  felt  it  was  a  great  mist? 
entirely  to  confine  themselves  to  the  prj 
tical  everyday  things.  They  should  all  takes 
archeology  in  some  way  or  other,  as  it  ha< 
direct  bearing  on  their  work.  Especially  now  t ; 
they  were  in  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abb 
it  would  be  admirable  if,  as  Mr.  Caroe  suggest] 
students  took  the  opportunity  of  more  fre queiy 
visiting  the  Abbey  and  studying  what  was  . 
of  the  most  unique  buildings  in  the  world.  | 
Warren's  paper  was  entirely  archaeological,  am 
was  difficult  to  criticise  it.  The  only  thing] 
would  like  to  suggest  was  that  where  there  ^ 
so  much  pulling  down,  excavating,  and  rebid 
ing  all  over  London,  and  certainly  in  some  of  t 
most  historical  sites  outside  the  City,  there  slid! 
be  some  society  formed  so  that  all  these  valum 
finds  relating  to  the  history  and  daily  life  of 1 
people  of  the  past  should  be  collected  and  stc: 
in  some  building.  To  a  certain  extent  they  J 
that  for  the  City  in  the  Guildhall,  but  he  knej 
great  many  things  found  went  into  private  hai> 
In  the  case  of  such  finds  as  Mr.  Caroe  had  shell 
of  pottery  and  spoons  and  other  interest] 
articles  they  should  be  put  in  some  muse 
where  they  could  be  always  seen. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite,  in  reply,  said  asJ 
the  story  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus  1 
Apollo,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  he  was  af; 
it  was  nothing  but  a  legend.  Some  years- 
when  excavations  were  going  on  in  the  clois 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  engine  for  blov 
the  organ  he  did  see  fragments  of  what  1 
undoubtedly  Roman  mortar.  There  had  1 
the  materials  of  a  Roman  building  somew 
there,  but  there  was  no  Roman  wall  or  anyt; 
of  that  sort.  There  were  fragments  of  old  st* 
with  Roman  mortar  stuck  on.  There  was 
the  post  which  used  to  lie  on  its  back  ini 
Margaret’s  Churchyard,  and  which,  he  beliei 
was  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House  1 
It  had  a  couple  of  letters  on  it  which  had  e 
appearance  of  being  Roman,  and  it  was  thoi 
to  be  a  Roman  milestone.  Probably  the  Rol 
passage  of  the  river  was  at  Westminster,  1 
or  less  on  the  site  of  Horseferry.  That  was  sp 
lation,  but  a  good  many  people  held  that  v 
With  regard  to  a  Temple  of  Augustus  beinil 
the  church  site,  he  could  tell  them  a  tale, 
was  old  enough  to  remember  a  clerk  of  the  w 
of  Westminster  Abbey  whose  name  wasi 
Wright,  and  this  clerk  of  the  works  came  u 
Mr.  Scott’s  office  where  he  (the  speaker)  ■ 
then,  and  told  them  he  had  made  a  greati 
eovery — lie  had  discovered  one  of  the  st: 


the  Temple  of  Augustus  Cassar.  Some  of 
lem  went  down,  and  there  he  had  got  a  panel 
ith  the  initials  “  A.C.,”  which  he  concluded 
eant  Augustus  Caesar.  Unfortunately  one 
them  recognised  it  as  one  of  the  missing  posts 
the  tomb  of  Anne  of  Cleeves.  That  was  the 
st  evidence  he  could  give  them  of  the  real 
istence  of  a  Temple  to  Augustus  Caesar.  Had 
spoken  longer  one  of  the  things  he  would 
ve  insisted  upon  a  little  further  was  that  a 
•ry  strong  ruling  matter  in  the  development  of 
church  was  its  continued  use.  The  church 
■ver  went  out  of  use.  They  had  no  tin  tabernacle 
use  when  the  church  was  being  restored ; 
v  wanted  a  church  to  use,  and  the  re- 
lilding  had  to  be  done  piece  by  piece  and  in 
i  ll  a  fashion  that  some  considerable  part  of 
e  church  was  always  fit  for  use.  If  they  went 
o  the  details  of  the  rebuilding,  especially 
nry  III.’s  work,  they  could  see  how  the 
rliest  parts  were  built.  If  they  looked  closely 
o  the  building  they  could  trace  bit  by  bit 
w  the  work  was  done  without  disturbing  the 
inks.  There  were  little  details  in  the  order 
the  work  which  could  only  be  proved  by  look- 
at  the  building  itself.  It  could  be  seen  how 
is  changed  as  they  went  along,  although  the 
leral  effect  was  the  same.  Mr.  Caroe  spoke 
the  under-building  of  piers  in  the  crossing, 
t  that  certainly  had  not  taken  place  there, 
was  not,  however,  an  uncommon  thing,  and 
>y  found  it  done  at  Ripon  and  York.  At 
rk  they  found  a  perpendicular  tower  and 
hes  carrying  it.  If  they  went  into  the  covered 
•t  of  the  roof  high  up  above  they  found  the 
rman  tower  still  visible. 

Special  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  there  would  be 
pecial  general  meeting  held  at  7.15  on  Friday, 
cember  9.  to  pass  the  following  by-law  : — 
'he  Association  shall  not  make  any  dividend, 
division,  or  bonus  in  money  between  any  of 
members.”  The  reason  for  that  was  they 
•e  claiming  exemption  from  the  rates  which 
s  a  very  heavy  item,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
v  should  get  this  small  change  in  the  by-laws. 
The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

In  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’ 
titution  was  held  on  Monday  at  No.  12, 
•at  George -street.  Westminster,  S.W.,  Mr. 
T.  Steward,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Ir.  J.  C.  Rogers.  Secretary,  read  a  list  of 
lations  to  the  Library  and  the  Library  Fund, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors 
the  motion  of  the  Chairman. 

The  Building  Surveyor. 

Ir.  C.  John  Mann  then  read  a  paper  entitled  : 
he  Building  Surveyor,  His  Training  and 
ctice.”  After  some  preliminary  remarks, 
aid  that  the  term  “  quantity  surveyor  ”  was 
•omparatively  recent  origin.  The  members 
he  profession  were,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
ed  surveyors  or  building  surveyors.  The 
land  for  their  services  came  in  with  the  system 
ombining  all  trades  in  a  contract  with  one 
der,  which  at  this  time  had  become  general, 
t  an  architect  should  speak  of  a  surveyor 
lis  “  quantity  surveyor  ”  or  his  “  measuring 
reyor,”  as  the  case  might  be,  was  natural 
igh  and  doubtless  quite  right,  because  that 
generally  the  position  a  surveyor  took  in 
ird  to  the  architect,  his  work,  and  his  em- 
rer.  The  fact  that  other  branches  of  the 
iession  came  under  the  general  designation 
rveyor,”  might,  in  the  minds  of  some,  be  a 
1  reason  for  the  desire  for  a  prefix  or  some 
nguishing  term  to  mark  those  who  specially 
tice  quantities.  The  nature  of  the  business 
he  surveyor  was  so  seldom  understood  by 
loyers.  particularly  private  clients,  that  this 
he  thought,  a  reason  why  the  name  by 
ih  they  were  called  should  be  very  much 
to  the  architects  through  whom  they  got  the 
jduction  to  most  of  their  work.  Those  who 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  of  a  remunera- 
character  fully  to  occupy  their  time,  prob- 
saw  no  objection  to  a  title  which  appeared 
istrict  them  to  one  description  of  work,  but 
state  of  things  did  not  apply  to  the  greater 
.her,  particularly  to  those  commencing 
tice,  and  he  thought  many  would  prefer  a 
restrictive  distinguishing  name  if  one  could 
Dund.  As  business  increased  and  the  quan- 
practice  became  definite,  the  designation 
antity  surveyor  ”  might  be  appropriate  and 
cient,  but  there  were  important  matters 
lected  with  buildings,  referred  to  surveyors 
lettlement.  which  embraced  a  much  larger 
than  was  covered  by  this  designation.  Ti 
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was  only  a  fine  line  that  separates  the  profession 
of  the  architect  from  that  of  the  surveyor, 
though  most  of  them  would  agree  that  the  more 
distinct  the  practice  is,  the  better.  In  the  event 
of  any  dispute  or  misunderstanding  with  the 
employer,  the  architect  and  the  surveyor  could 
take  up  their  proper  duties  and  positions  with 
much  greater  freedom  and  force  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  where  one  had  combined  both  duties. 
He  had  more  than  once  had  serious  disputes 
laid  before  him  arising  from  the  latter  course, 
and  involving  law  suits  as  well  as  arbitration, 
in  cases  where  the  employer  had  not  been  fully 
informed  of  the  circumstances.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association  had  recently  protested  against  the 
increasing  amount  of  architectural  work  put 
into  the  hands  of  their  city  “  surveyor,”  and 
the  Wolverhampton  Architectural  Association 
had  protested  against  the  “  unfair  custom  of 
entrusting  architectural  works  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  borough  engineer’s  department.” 
The  advertising  columns  of  the  professional 
papers  also  showed  that  there  was  a  considerable 
mixing  up  of  the  various  branches  of  surveyor’s 
work,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  form 
a  separate  institution  or  association  for  quantity 
surveyors  only.  Personally,  he  did  not  think  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  surveyors  of  good 
standing  would  be  found  willing  to  tie  themselves 
down  to  quantities  only,  particularly  having 
regard  to  the  present  tendency  to  lower  remuner¬ 
ation  for  quantity  work.  Their  practice  in 
taking  out  quantities  and  in  other  work  properly 
belonging  to  their  profession  soon  proved  what 
kind  of  surveyors  they  were,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  improved  their  position  or  independence 
to  call  themselves  “  quantity  ”  surveyors,  as  if 
quantities  formed  the  only  legitimate  part  of 
their  practice. 

Training. 

The  surveyor  should  commence  his  career  by 
serving  his  time  in  a  surveyor’s  office,  and 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  was  the  best  age. 
Except  under  special  circumstances  a  pupil 
should  be  bound  for  four  years.  In  some 
respects  it  was  an  advantage  for  him  to  spend  a 
year  in  the  shops  of  a  first-class  builder  or  on 
some  building  during  its  erection,  but  this 
must  not  disturb  his  training  as  pupil  with  the 
surveyor.  Speaking  generally,  he  did  not  think 
that  in  these  days  there  was  time  for  this,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  were  not  unmixed 
with  some  disadvantages.  By  carefully  regard¬ 
ing  work  in  progress  and  taking  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  following  out  details  in  the  office  and 
reading  up  special  subjects,  the  pupil  should 
become  conversant  with  the  details  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  of  the  work  connected  with  the  various 
building  trades.  The  surveyor's  pupil  could  not 
too  early  learn  to  take  responsibility,  beginning 
of  course  with  small  things.  The  nature  of  the 
work  he  would  first  be  called  upon  to  do  was 
simple,  but  until  he  could  do  it  with  precision 
and  feel  his  responsiblity  in  regard  to  it,  he 
was  worse  than  useless.  The  pupil  need  never 
be  asked  or  expected  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  any  work  that  he  had  not  mastered,  but  once 
trusted  he  must  never  fail.  He  must  also  learn 
to  work  quickly  without  feeling  that  the  pressing 
rate  at  which  the  work  was  done  is  the  slightest 
excuse  for  a  mistake.  Squaring  dimensions, 
casting  abstracts,  fair  copying,  tracing,  were  all 
very  simple,  but  the  work  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  taken  in  hand,  for  any  use  that  was  to  be 
made  of  it,  till  the  pupil  had  acquired  precision 
and  quickness  together  with  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Distinct  writing  and  figures,  without 
flourishes,  were  indispensable.  Nothing  was 
more  vexatious  than  to  have  to  stop  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  cast  and  refer  to  other  papers  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  what,  at  the  first  glance,  you  took 
for  a  3  but.  subsequently  thought  might  be  a  5, 
was  possibly  a  6.  It  was  the  practice  of  some 
to  place  their  sons  for  a  short  time,  say  twelve 
months  or  less,  in  different  offices,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  office  of  an  estate  agent,  a  builder,  an 
architect,  and  a  builder  surveyor.  Though 
they  were  often  important  well-known  offices, 
he  regarded  this  as  a  great  mistake,  for  the  youth 
could  only  occupy  a  very  subordinate  position 
in  any  of  them,  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  he  became  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all- 
trades  and  master  of  none,  with  the  dangerous 
reputation  of  having  been  in  the  office  of  this 
and  that  important  firm  and  having  a  very 
indistinct  knowledge  of  what  it  was  he  did  not 
know.  The  pupil,  having  established  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  reliability  in  small  things,  and  added 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge  the  various  terms  used 
by  surveyors,  their  abbreviations,  and  to  a 


considerable  extent  their  meaning,  passes  on  to 
abstracting  and  billing.  Here  it  was,  he  thought, 
that  many  young  men  neglected  to  take  full 
advantage  of  their  opportunities,  particularly 
in  those  cases  where  the  system  of  taking  off 
was  to  complete  each  item  of  the  work  in  every 
trade  with  its  consequent  deductions,  rather 
than  to  take  off  in  separate  trades.  The  careful 
and  interested  abstractor  would  look  at  each 
dimension  and  its  description  as  he  went  on, 
and  thereby  learn  the  details  of  construction, 
with  the  relative  sizes  of  the  various  parts  making 
up  the  materials  and  labour  connected  with  the 
whole  of  each  item  of  the  work.  If  pressure  of 
time  would  not  permit  of  this  being  done  while 
abstracting,  it  could  be  done  when  the  bills  of 
quantities  were  finished,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
before  the  drawings  and  specification  go  out  of 
the  office.  This  was  not  only  a  stepping  stone 
to  taking  off,  but  also  enabled  the  pupil  to  under¬ 
stand  how  to  measure  up  works  in  progress. 
Every  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
pricing,  which  was,  in  perfection,  almost  an 
art  in  itself,  should  be  taken  advantage  of. 
These  would  occur  in  moneying  out,  and 
making  up  estimates  and  builders’  accounts.. 
The  pupil  should,  as  occasion  offered,  be 
questioned  by  the  principal  with  the  view 
of  testing  his  rate  of  progress  and  acquirements. 
Method  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
profession  of  a  building  surveyor.  Without 
very  rigid  order  it  would  be  impossible  to 
supply  accurate  bills  of  quantities  or  bills  of 
measurements.  Another  great  benefit  arising 
therefrom  was  fully  realised  when  measuring 
up  the  variations  on  a  contract  and  preparing 
bills  of  extras  and  omissions.  In  measuring 
variations  the  extras  were  generally  fairly 
visible,  and  in  any  case  attention  was  sure  to 
be  directed  to  them  by  the  builder  or  his  fore¬ 
man  ;  but  the  unseen  omissions  could  only  be 
traced  from  the  dimensions  taken  for  the 
original  quantities,  and  things  not  taken  in 
their  proper  order  were  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
The  pupil  must  realise  that,  with  the  most 
elaborate  specification  and  detail  drawings, 
there  might  be  a  few  discrepancies,  which  in 
taking  off  quantities  were  sure  to  be  discovered, 
as  well  as  matters  which  it  might  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  delineate  or  describe  so  clearly 
as  not  to  raise  a  doubt  about  them.  Moreover, 
the  constant  introduction  of  new  inventions, 
materials,  and  methods  of  construction  might 
make  it  necessary  for  the  surveyor  preparing 
the  quantities  to  see  the  specialist  connected 
with  them.  All  these  points  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  surveyor  to  keep  a  neat  query 
paper  on  which  to  record  them  in  order  that  he 
might  refer  them  to  the  architect  for  settlement 
and  embody  them  in  the  specification  and 
drawings,  if  approved. 

It  was  probable  that  the  pupil’s  work  would 
by  this  time  be  interspersed  with  some  of  that 
general  work  of  which  he  should  now  have  a 
fair  knowledge,  and  which  the  preparation  for, 
and  the  passing  of,  the  professional  examina¬ 
tions  should  fit  him  to  undertake.  He  would, 
as  one  of  the  examiners,  remind  candidates 
for  the  examinations  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  a  superficial  knowledge  of  any  of  their 
subjects,  such  as  was  attained  by  “  cramming.” 
Even  if  they  were  perfectly  capable  in  their 
typical  subjects,  they  should  take  care  that 
their  knowledge  was  thorough  on  the  other 
subjects  they  had  taken  up,  covering  ground 
of  a  very  varied  character,  and  full  of  pitfalls. 
Mere  superficial  knowledge,  acquired  with  the 
object  of  satisfying  the  examiners  for  the 
moment,  would  not  stand  by  one  in  after  years. 
The  pupil  should  not  be  diffident  in  asking 
questions,  particularly  with  regard  to  terms 
used  which  he  did  not  understand,  exercising 
judgment  as  to  doing  so  at  times  when  they 
would  not  inconveniently  interrupt  the  business 
in  hand.  The  intelligent  and  industrious  pupil 
would  naturally  be  taken  up  by  the  seniors 
to  assist  them  in  their  work  rather  than  the 
indifferent  and  careless,  and  hence  some  would 
progress  by  leaps  and  bounds  whilst  others 
fall  behind.  A  few  were  naturally  slow,  but 
these  he  generally  found  come  out  right  in  the 
end,  and  if  their  articles  expired  before  they 
had  acquired  the  knowledge  that  was  expected 
of  them,  he  thought  it  was  advisable  in  these 
cases  to  endeavour  to  make  such  terms  as  would 
enable  them  to  remain  until  they  became  mo;  e 
proficient.  A  young  man  having  served  his  tin  e 
and  passed  his  P.A.S.I.  examination  in  Sub-divi¬ 
sion  3  would  do  wisely  to  remain  in  the  same 
office  in  which  he  was  trained  or  go  to  a  good 
firm  for  some  little  time  after,  but  it  was  a 
matter  fey  his  own  consideration  whether  he 
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would  do  this  or  become  a  temporary  assistant, 
working  hard,  with  frequent  spells  of  semi¬ 
idleness,  and  gradually  building  up  a  practice 
for  himself.  This  was  difficult,  and  he  must 
remember  that  although  much  depended 
upon  the  work  he  did,  yet  a  good  deal  depended 
upon  what  he  abstained  from  doing,  and  that 
while  doing  his  best  to  get  work,  he  must  not 
be  over-pushing. 

General  Practice. 

The  general  practice  of  a  building  surveyor 
was  full  of  interest,  comprising  business  of  a 
varied  character  connected  with  land,  buildings, 
sanitation,  light  and  air,  and  law.  It  was,  of 
course,  essential  that  in  connexion  with  these 
he  should  familiarise  himself  with  the  London 
Building  Act,  the  Public  Health  Acts,  Model 
Local  By-laws,  and  the  numerous  other  Acts  and 
regulations  in  force  with  regard  to  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  and  should  keep  himself  well  up 
in  what  was  going  on  by  reading  the  professional 
and  daily  newspapers  and  attending  meetings 
and  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  connected 
with  his  profession.  It  often  happened,  through 
delay  caused  by  the  employer  in  deciding  on 
his  plans,  that  by  the  time  the  architect  handed 
the  drawings  to  the  surveyor  to  prepare  the 
quantities,  the  latest  date  had  arrived  that 
was  contemplated  for  the  commencement  of  the 
building  work.  This  was  frequently  the  cause 
Oc  the  great  pressure  in  the  surveyor  s  work 
to  which  he  had  alluded  ;  but  surveyors  must 
of  course  do  their  best  to  meet  this  pressure. 
Unlike  architecture,  taking  out  quantities 
did  not  offer  allurements  to  the  amateur,  and 
was  considered  by  some  who  did  not  practice 
it,  to  be  an  uninteresting  and  tedious  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  really  quite  the  contrary.  He 
who  undertook  the  business  must  be  prepared 
for  continuous,  steady  work,  and  long  hours, 
and  must  keep  himself  as  free  as  possible  from 
interruptions.  The  great  variety  of  work  in 
building  and  engineering  that  came  into  the 
office  for  preparation  of  bills  of  quantities,  the 
treatment  and  characteristic  methods,  designs, 
and  details  of  various  architects  and  engineers, 
the  occasional  discovery  of  little  inconsistencies 
or  discrepancies  in  the  drawings  and  specifica¬ 
tion.  all  tended  to  give  interest  to  the  work,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  know  that,  when  the  bills  of 
quantities  went  out  of  his  office,  the  surveyor 
had  finished  with  the  work  till  the  time  came 
for  going  into  the  variations,  and  settling  up 
the  builder’s  account.  Measurements  under 
schedules  of  prices,  and  settling  up  variations  on 
contracts,  took  the  surveyor  out  of  doors,  and 
firmed  an  agreeable  change  in  his  duties. 

The  Position  of  the  Surveyor. 

It  was  appalling  to  think  that  thirty  years 
ago  little  or  no  specification  with  regard  to 
drains  and  plumber’s  work  was  considered 
necessary,  and  that  cistern  overflow  pipes 
and  lavatory  wastes  were  taken  into  the  D  trap 
of  the  water-closet  as  being  the  best-known 
method.  The  advance  of  science  and  the 
adoption  of  new  inventions  had  created  the 
necessity  for  new  kinds  of  buildings  for  new 
uses  such,  for  instance,  as  cold  storage  build¬ 
ings,  electric  power  stations,  dust  destructors, 
and  many  others.  Forty  years  ago  the  position 
of  the  surveyor  was  a  unique  one.  He  was 
responsible  to  three  persons,  viz.,  to  the  employer 
who  paid,  to  the  builder  who  executed  the 
work,  and  to  the  architect  whose  work,  com¬ 
prised  in  drawings  and  specification,  he  set 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  builder 
to  correctly  estimate  its  cost.  At  the  period 
to  which  he  alluded,  the  builders  were  more 
directly  represented  in  the  matter  of  quan¬ 
tities.  Those  invited  to  tender  for  work 
usually  met  and  appointed  a  surveyor  to  prepare 
the  quantities  on  their  behalf.  Their  surveyor 
sat  down  with  the  surveyor  appointed  by  the 
employer,  and  took  off  the  quantities,  agreeing 
the  dimensions  as  they  put  them  down,  finally 
issuing  the  bills  with  their  joint  signatures  on 
the  endorsement,  and  both  being  paid  by 
fees  included  in  the  bills  of  quantities.  If  the 
s  irveyor  appointed  by  either  Jparty  was  well 
known  to  both,  he  frequently  acted  for  both. 
I11  cases  where  tenders  were  asked  for  and  no 
quantities  supplied,  the  builders  appointed 
a  surveyor  to  prepare  the  quantities  for  them. 
Later  the  quantities  were  often  supplied  by 
the  employer  and  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  note  to“the  effect  that  the  builders  tendering 
must  satisfy  themselves  as  to  their  accuracy. 
This,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  the  builders 
to  do  in  the  time  allowed  for  making  up  their 
tenders,  and  if  done  would  have  rendered  the 
quantities  issued  of  little^use.  Naturally  this 


system  never  became  general,  and  soon  died  out. 
The  tendency  to  take  away  the  responsibility 
of  the  surveyor  was  naturally  accompanied 
by  a  tendency  to  reduce  fees,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  lower  the  standard  of  his  work. 
Quantities  were  now  invariably  supplied  by 
the  employer  and  were  generally  part  of  the 
contract,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  the 
builders  being  represented  in  the  preparation 
of  the  quantities.  In  some  cases  the  employer 
now  pays  the  surveyor  direct,  but  more  often 
he  is  paid  through  the  builder.  In  any  case 
the  surveyor  was  always  liable  to  have  his 
work  subjected  to  the  most  searching  investiga¬ 
tion  by  three  persons,  two  of  them  experts, 
whose  interests,  in  the  ordinary  nature  of 
things,  were  opposed  to  each  other.  He  had 
never  known  a  competent  surveyor  shirk  this 
investigation,  although  it  was  sometimes  of  a 
vexatious  character.  Most  of  them  (however 
they  might  be  regarded  by  others)  felt  to  a 
oreat  extent  in  the  position  of  arbitrators  with 
regard  to  their  work,  holding  the  scales  of 
justice  fairly,  taking  the  measurements  with 
exactness  and  rendering  the  descriptions  with 
clearness  and  as  much  conciseness  as  possible, 
always  remembering  that  they  must  be  definite, 
or,  if  that  was  impossible,  the  risk  must  be 
clearly  shown,  so  that  the  builder  might  know 
precisely  what  he  had  to  estimate  for. 

Quantities. 

There  was,  he  thought,  in  the  present  day  a 
greater  tendency  among  some  builders  to  raise 
questions  on  the  quantities  than  there  used  to 
be  ;  which  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  being  (as  they  now  nearly  always  are) 
made  part  of  the  contract.  It  induced  some 
builders  to  compare  every  item  and  description 
of  the  work  as  executed,  and  the  smallest 
difference  in  the  architect’s  details  and  instruc¬ 
tions  were  carefully  noted.  This  induced  an 
architect’s  zealous  assistant  to  have  a  keenness 
for  small  omissions,  where  a  little  greater 
breadth  of  view  on  both  sides,  with  regard  to 
the  slight  differences  to  which  he  alluded, 
would  bring  about  quite  as  satisfactory  a  result 
with  less  friction.  It  must  not  be  understood 
that  he  was  against  the  quantities  being  made 
part  of  the  contract.  The  attitude  he  was 
always  taught  to  assume  on  this  question  was 
that,  having  taken  out  the  quantit  ies  accurately, 
it  did  not  matter  whether  they  were  part  of  the 
contract  or  not.  The  pros  and  cons,  of  the 
subject  had  often  been  considered,  and  by  the 
survival  of  the  system  he  felt  bound  to  agree 
that,  lopking  at  all  the  questions  and  points 
involved,  he  was  unable  to  suggest  anything 
better  fitted  to  meet  the  situation. 


1  Responsibility  of  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Architect. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  surveyor  ... 
relation  to  the  architect,  to  whom  probably  lie 
was  indebted  for  his  employment,  while  dealing 
fairly  between  employer  and  builder,  he  must 
not  forget  the  consideration  due  to  the  architect, 
who.  to  a  great  extent,  was  in  the  same  position 
as  himself  as  regards  impartiality,  but  who, 
being  constantly  in  communication  with  the 
employer  and  receiving  instructions  from  him, 
might  sometimes  find  himself  in  a  position 
rendering  it  difficult  for  him  to  act  impartially. 
The  position  which  the  employer  or  builder 
might  choose  to  take  up  in  regard  to  questions 
that  had  arisen  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
or  it  might  be  in  regard  to  some  question 
between  himself  and  the  builder,  might  cause 
the  surveyor  to  have  to  do  very  responsible 
work,  of  importance  to  the  architect  as  well  as 
to  the  employer  and  builder. 

Drawings  and  Specifications. 

Speaking  generally  of  drawings  and  specifi¬ 
cations,  he  could  remember  occasions  in  the 
past  when  the  quantities  were  taken  from  pencil 
one-eighth  scale  drawings  and  a  sheet  or  two  of 
notes  supplied  by  the  architect,  and  often  much 
discretionary  power  was  left  to  the  surveyor 
with  even  more  finished  drawings.  The  sur¬ 
veyor  then  prepared  the  tracings  of  the  drawings 
and  copy  of  the  specification  from  which  the 
builder  carried  out  the  works  ;  but  this  practice 
had  long  been  discontinued.  The  drawings, 
specification,  and  documents  in  the  present  day 
were  much  more  detailed,  elaborated,  and  com¬ 
plete  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  This 
was  at  once  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage 
to  the  surveyor.  Everything  was  shown  or 
described,  but  he  had  many  drawings  and 
details  and  a  voluminous  specification  to  turn 
over,  and  where  there  was  so  much  information 
it  was  rather  exceptional  if  it  did  not 


occasionally  appear  contradictory.  In  ordina  j 

practice  a  surveyor  had  frequently  to  mai 
approximate  estimates  from  drawings  more  1 
less  complete,  as  cost  often  governed  the  win 
business  and  the  employer  required  to  knu 
the  total  amount  of  outlay  necessary  befe 
committing  himself  to  great  expense.  T. 
work  was  of  importance  to  the  architect,  a 
wrong  judgment,  causing  excess,  might  lose  h 
the  business,  or  wrong  judgment  in  undi 
estimating  might  result  in  disaster.  OcO 
sionally  it  happened  that  so  much  time  v 
occupied  in  making  preliminary  drawings  a 
alterations  required  by  the  employer  in  1 
plans,  that  the  architect  had  not  time  to  prepi 
the  specification  before  sending  the  drawings; 
the  surveyor  for  the  preparation  of  quantity 
and  notes  by  the  architect  were  found  sufficii 
for  the  surveyor.  In  such  cases  the  surve; 
sometimes  wrote  the  specification  from 
dimensions.  If  written  by  the  architect  it  a 
necessary  for  the  surveyor  to  go  very  ca 
fully  through  it  to  thereby  ensure  thaT  eve 
thing  in  the  quantities  was  in  the  specificat 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  specificat 
that  was  not  in  the  quantities.  The  contr 
was  thereby  kept  clear,  rendering  the  set: 
ment  of  accounts  at  completion  less  subject 
complication  than  might  be  the  case  if  . 
architect  wrote  the  specification  after  I 
quantities  were  prepared. 

Tender  and  Contract. 

On  occasions  when  the  lowest  tender  1 1 
came  in  was  more  than  the  employer  was  will! 
to  accept,  the  surveyor  was  required  to  assisfl 
the  necessary  reductions.  This  was  painl 
work,  as  the  surveyor  was  sure  to  suggest  tj 
the  very  bays  and  oriels,  and  other  feature™ 
which  the  architect  delighted,  could  be  left  I 
without  materially  diminishing  the  accom] 
dation.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  ar-i 
tect  was  at  last  constrained  to  give  up  sj 
features,  rather,  perhaps,  than  substitute  b| 
for  stone  or  adopt  some  drastic  measure  in  hjl 
of  the  difficulty  that  the  employer  would  | 
allow  the  accommodation  to  be  curtailed.  J 
architect  having  arranged  with  the  survej 
what  he  was  willing  to  part  with  to  bring  | 
estimate  down  to  the  required  amount,  J 
matter  was  left  in  the  surveyor’s  handsl 
settle  the  reduced  amount  with  the  bun 
whose  tender  was  the  lowest.  On  the  sigi| 
of  the  contract,  and  in  accordance  with  l| 
terms  of  it,  the  builder  deposited  with  I 
architect  a  sealed  priced  copy  of  the  bih 
quantities,  corresponding  in  all  respects  ' 
that  on  which  he  made  his  tender,  which  wa 
form  a  schedule  of  prices  for  variations  om 
contract  made  during  the  progress  of  the  w 
Some  thought  this  document  should  not 
sealed,  but  he  held  that  it  should  not  be  open 
except  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  depose 
without  the  consent  of  the  builder  and  ui 
certain  restrictions.  It  would  be  well  if.  bd 
the  copy  of  quantities  was  sealed,  the  surv 
(who  was  in  an  independent  position)  couli 
through  it  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
palpable  errors  in  pricing,  and  for  assur 
that  it  was  a  correct  copy  of  the  original 
mate.  If  this  was  not  done,  difficulties  ni 
arise,  and  surprising  results  might  present  tl 
selves  in  settling  up  the  accounts  for  extras 
omissions.  He  alluded,  for  example,  to  » 
cases  as  where  a  builder  had  priced  item 
per  yard  instead  of  per  foot,  or  vice  versa. 
total  amount  of  his  tender,  which  was  s 
sumably  the  lowest,  need  not  necessarih 
altered,  as  this  might  be  unfair,  but  some  r< 
justment  might  be  made  to  avoid  a  possibilr 
the  result  he  had  suggested,  and  out  of  rei 
to  fairness  to  all  parties.  He  had  in  1 
instances  where  a  variation  in  an  item  wi 
palpably,  should  have  resulted  in  an  onus 
ultimately,  on  the  opening  of  the  sealed  I 
of  the  price  bills,  resulted  in  a  consideit 
addition,  owing  to  a  gross  error  in  pricing.  . 
fact  of  the  builder  knowing  what  was  11 
priced  bill,  and  the  architect  not  havmgj 
knowledge,  sometimes  assisted  the  formij 
getting  out  of  his  difficulty. 

A  pproximate  Estimate  of  Works  Partly  Exec 
“  The  surveyor  may  be  called  upon  in  v 
of  any  magnitude  to  value  approximately!) 
tions  executed  and  advise  the  architect  cl 
the  amount  of  his  certificates  for  mstaln 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  very  necessari 
may  give,  as  an  instance,  a  case  which 
within  my  own  experience.  The  quar 
were  taken  out  for  a  large  building  wlier. 
stone  was  supplied  to  the  builder,  ready  waj 
by  a  sub-contractor,  with  the  approval  c 
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architect.  The  detail  prices  of  the  sub-con¬ 
tractor  were  filled  in  to  the  deposited  priced 
copy  of  the  quantities,  in  which  the  labour  was 
separately  set  out.  The  architect  made  certain 
alterations  in  the  details  of  his  stonework,  from 
the  commencement  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  The  builder,  towards  the  close  of 
the  work,  was  asking  for  instalments  evidently 
much  in  excess  of  what  the  contract  sum  would 
allow,  and  when  asked  for  explanation  said  the 
sub-contractor  for  stone  and  labour  was  pressing 
him  for  money,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
payment  on  account,  he,  the  builder,  had  agreed 
with  the  sub-contractor  as  follows  :  To  add  the 
amount  for  all  the  labours  together,  and  having 
found  the  proportional  average  amount  of 
labour  per  foot  cube  of  stone,  to  make  up  the 
total  amount  for  ‘  stone  and  labour  ’  in  the 
quantities,  and  adopt  this  rate  per  foot  cube 
for  ‘  stone  and  labour  ’  executed  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  This  price  would  have 
entitled  the  sub-contractor  to  the  amount  he  was 
asking  for.  On  looking  into  the  matter  I  found 
that  the  calculation  which  the  builder  made 
was  correct,  as  regarded  the  hills  of  quantities. 
Nearly  all  the  architect’s  alterations  in  the 
actual  work  increased  the  size  of  the  stone  on 
the  bed  but  not  on  the  face  labour.  The  sub- 
sontractor,  in  estimating,  had  priced  the  cube 
done  at  per  foot  very  low  and  the  detail  labour 
prices  high,  so  that,  as  the  architect's  alterations 
Duly  added  to  the  low-priced  stone  and  not 
materially  to  the  labour,  the  result,  from 
actual  measurements  of  variations,  came  out 
against  the  sub-contractor,  who,  finding  both 
the  original  quantities  and  the  measurement 
of  variations  correct,  had  to  submit  to  what  he 
sailed  a  loss,  consequent  upon  his  dispropor¬ 
tionate  and  incorrect  pricing.  In  very  large 
buildings  with  detached  blocks,  where  the  works 
are  carried  out  without  uniformity,  it  is  the  1 
more  necessary  for  the  surveyor  carefully  to 
sstimate  approximately  for  the  instalments.  In 
some  large  works  provision  is  made  for  payment 
:>f  these  services,  but  in  works  of  less  magnitude 
:here  is  often  no  such  provision,  though  most 
surveyors  would  be  ready  to  assist  the  architect 
n  such  matters  if  asked  to  do  so. 

The  Surveyor  and  the  Architect. 

“  There  are  also  questions  of  custom,  and  of 
natters  which  arise  involving  a  certain  fami- 
iai'ity  with  arbitrations  and  with  legal  decisions, 
vhere  the  experience  and  special  training  of  the 
urveyor  may  be  useful  in  consultation  with  the 
irchitect.  There  are  many  other  matters  in 
yhich  the  surveyor  may  assist  the  architect 
rom  whom  he  gets  his  instructions,  such  as  the 
ilearing  of  a  site  on  which  are  old  buildings, 
>arty-wall  questions,  and  light  and  air  cases, 
ind,  occasionally,  drains  and  sanitary  matters 
lonnected  with  them.  Such  business  is,  of 
:ourse,  common  to  architects  and  surveyors, 
.n  private  practice  the  employer  seldom  suggests 
lie  name  of  the  surveyor  who  should  take  out  the 
[uantities,  but  the  whole  matter  is  left  with  the 
irchitect.  In  public  matters  it  is  now  more  often 
itherwise,  and  the  boards  or  committees  elect 
ind  appoint  the  surveyor  to  supply  the  quanti- 
ies.  The  surveyor  is  not  only  generally  in- 
lebted  to  the  architect  for  his  introduction  to 
msiness,  but  often  obtains  assistance  from  him 
n  seeing  “that  his  fees  are  paid  by  impecunious 
milders,  or,  in  cases  where  his  work  has  proved 
.bortive  by  the  employer  altering  his  views,  the 
.rchitect  will  explain  the  nature  and  extent  of 
he  work  done  by  the  surveyor  when  otherwise 
t  is  often  difficult  to  make  the  employer  under- 
tand  why  he  should  pay  him  so  much,  or,  indeed, 
pything  at  all. 

failure  of  Builder  During  Progress  of  Work. 

“  In  cases  where  the  builder  becomes  bankrupt 
luring  the  progress  of  the  works,  great  is  the 
esponsibility  of  the  surveyor,  both  with  regard 
o  the  accounts  and  the  assistance  it  may  be 
lecessary  to  give  the  architect,  in  consultation 
in  various  causes  and  conditions  in  the  specifica- 
ion  and  contract,  and  the  employer’s  position 
vit  h  regard  to  these  clauses.  The  troubles  and 
lifficulties  with  the  position  of  the  sub-contrac- 
ors  and  other  special  tradesmen  are  sometimes 
uch  as  tax  the  combined  resources  of  the 
plieitor,  architect,  and  surveyor  to  find  a 
ol ut  ion  of  the  situation  really  beneficial  to  the 
mplover.  I  knew  of  an  instance  where  the 
mployer’s  solicitors  claimed,  under  the  con- 
ract,  the  whole  of  the  building  as  it  stood  at 
he  time  of  the  contractor’s  failure,  although 
auc,h  work  had  been  done  by  the  various  sub- 
ontractors,  for  which  the  architect  would  in 
ue  course  have  specifically  certified.  Not 
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having  done  so,  the  builder  had  not,  of  course, 
paid  them  when  he  stopped.  Unless  this 
situation  had  been  met,  grave  difficulty  would 
have  occurred  through  the  impossibility  of  get¬ 
ting  similar  materials  from  any  one  else,  and 
the  sub-contractors  declining  to  furnish  any 
more  if  the  work  executed  by  them  were  not 
paid  for.  The  architect  had  not  certified,  the 
sub-contractor  had  not  been  paid,  and  the 
employer’s  legal  representative  claimed  the 
building  as  it  stood  and  everything  on  the  site. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  an  employer  dealing 
with  a  competent  architect  and  a  competent 
surveyor  places  himself  entirely  in  their  hands, 
and  it  is  much  better  on  every  ground  that  he 
should  do  so.  It  is  their  duty  to  look  after  the 
employer’s  interest,  and  they  will  do  it. 

Pricing  and  Settling  up  Accounts. 

“In  the  matter  of  pricing  and  settling  up  the 
builder’s  account,  usually  done  with  the  builder 
or  his  representative,  very  responsible  work  is 
required  of  the  surveyor  in  the  correct  rendering 
of  the  prices  in  the  deposited  bills  of  quantities 
or  schedule  and  the  making  up  of  prices  for 
those  items  not  in  the  schedule.  There  is  often 
much  controversy  as  to  these  before  a  final 
settlement  is  arrived  at.  In  my  experience, 
when  the  variations  on  a  contract  have  been 
properly  gone  into,  the  result  is,  more  often  than 
not,  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  architect, 
who,  knowing  the  alterations  that  have  been 
made  in  carrying  out  the  work  and  the  absolute 
extra  work  that  has  been  ordered,  has  not  fully 
realised  the  extent  of  the  omissions  consequent 
on  these  alterations  and  additions,  and  has 
been  preparing  himself  and  his  client  for  a  large 
extra.  I  find,  although  the  surveyor  has  taken 
out  the  quantities,  the  architect  sometimes 
settles  up  the  accounts.  This  plan  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  the  best  for  the  employer ;  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  who  knows  every  detail  of  the  work  in 
taking  off  the  quantities,  is  in  the  best  position 
to  go  into  the  variations. 

“  Serious  disputes  of  a  complicated  c  haracter 
frequently  arise  in  connexion  with  the  erection 
of  buildings  under  contracts,  sometimes  ending 
in  the  Law  Courts  or  the  arbitration  room,  and 
in  any  case  furnishing  much  important  work  for 
the  surveyor. 

Surveys  of  Premises. 

“  One  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  our 
profession  is  that  of  surveying  and  reporting  on 
the  condition  of  premises  prior  to  their  being 
taken  on  repairing  lease.  How  many  persons 
have  suffered  by  neglecting  to  take  precautions 
in  this  matter  and  have  found  out,  when  too  late, 
the  liabilities  they  have  incurred  through  not 
having  a  proper  survey  made  before  they  signed 
a  lease  with,  perhaps,  stringent  repairing 
covenants.  These  surveys  and  reports  are 
generally  as  to  structure,  condition  of  general 
repair,  and  sanitation.  In  making  structural 
surveys  it  is  often  found,  in  the  case  of  old 
buildings,  that  there  are  defects  which  it  may 
be  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  to  repair,  to 
have  remedied  or  made  perfect,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  necessary  they  should  be  excluded  from 
the  covenants  a  lessee  may  be  about  to  take 
upon  himself.  In  such  cases  they  should  be 
scheduled  as  being  so  excluded.  Sanitary 
surveys  and  reports  are,  of  course,  frequently 
required  by  all  sorts  of  clients.  They  may  be 
very  keen  on  taking  a  particular  building,  and 
may  say  they  ‘  do  not  want  any  fads,  they  only 
want  to  know  if  the  house  is  healthy  to  live  in,' 
or  they  may  say  ‘  they  have  recently  suffered 
from  defective  sanitation  and  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  the  house  must  be  perfect.’  Of  course 
the  surveyor  will  take  care  that,  in  either  case, 
the  sanitation  is  perfect. 

Surveyors  and  the  Law. 

“It  is  essential,  in  spite  of  a  little  knowledge 
being  a  dangerous  thing,  for  the  surveyor  to 
have  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  law  relating 
to  buildings  and  the  questions  which  may  arise 
on  them,  and  in  consequence  of  them,  before, 
during,  and  after  their  erection.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  solicitors  for  a  large  share  of  our 
work,  and  it  is  the  surveyor  who  has  to  interpret 
the  repairing  covenants  of  mysteriously  worded 
leases,  and  translate  into  £  s.  d.  the  various 
degrees  of  repair  which  from  time  to  time  come 
before  him.  In  disputed  accounts,  the  amount 
to  advise  a  client  to  pay  into  Court  is  a  matter 
requiring  great  consideration,  as  much  cost  may 
be  saved  or  lost  in  such  matters.” 

Quantity  Surveyors  and  the  Institution. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  the  author  said  : — 

Since  the  writing  of  this  Paper  certain 


representations  have  been  made  to  the  Council  of 
the  Institution,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
more  distinct  and  definite  recognition  of  the 
quantity  surveyor  members,  and  of  increasing 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Institution  in 
their  direction  (a  long-felt  want),  with  the  result 
that,  under  the  guidance  of  our  much  respected 
and  able  President,  the  Council  have  approved 
and  confirmed  the  appointment  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  to  act  as  a  Quantity  Sur¬ 
veyors’  Committee  of  the  Institution,  the  quan¬ 
tity  surveyors  on  the  Council  being  ex-officio 
members  of  it.  Any  matters  of  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  and  affecting  quantity  surveyors’ 
work  may  be  considered  by  the  Committee, 
whether  brought  under  its  notice  by  members 
of  the  Institution  or  otherwise.  Matters  brought 
before  it  may  be  discussed,  resolutions  passed, 
and  reports  made  to  the  Council,  who  will  deal 
with  them  as  they  deem  right.  This  I  am  sure 
will  be  a  great  boon  and  advantage  to  every 
individual  quantity  surveyor  member  of  the 
Institution,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  already  got  to  work.” 


Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  in  proposing  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  the  architectural 
profession,  as  a  whole,  were  deeply  indebted 
to  quantity  surveyors  for  the  very  great  aid 
they  rendered  architects  in  their  work  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  more  those  two 
professions  were  kept  separate  in  the 
carrying  out  of  work,  the  better.  The 
architect  had  quite  enough  to  do  with  his 
plan  and  design,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
client’s  wishes,  and  with  the  specification,  and 
the  quantity  surveyor  could  take  a  great  deal 
of  weight  off  his  shoulders.  He  (the  speaker) 
was  very  much  indebted  to  the  surveyors  who 
had  assisted  him,  and  it  was  marvellous  the 
manner  in  which  they  smoothed  the  way  of  the 
architect.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  for 
the  architect  to  supply  the  quantities,  and  he 
advocated  quantities  being  taken  off  by  a 
separate  surveyor.  The  status  of  the  quantity 
surveyor  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  builder  did  not  appoint  quantity  surveyors 
to  take  off  the  quantities.  The  builder  was 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  quantities  of  the 
architect’s  surveyor.  As  to  whether  quantities 
should  form  part  of  the  contract,  he  never 
made  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract.  He 
made  the  drawings  and  specifications. the  basis 
of  the  contract,  and  left  the  quantity  surveyor 
to  settle  with  the  builder  as  to  any  discrepancy 
in  the  quantities.  The  work  was  made  easier 
if  the  quantities  were  not  part  of  the  contract. 
The  writing  of  the  specification  by  the  architect 
he  held  to  be  a  duty,  and  surveyors  preferred 
to  have  the  specification  before  them.  As  to 
verifying  the  quantities  before  sealing  them, 
this  was  not  generally  done,  but  it  w-as  a  very 
important  matter.  If  it  were  done  it  saved  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  end,  and  if  there 
were  any  mistakes  in  them  it  was  better  to 
deal  with  those  mistakes  at  first.  They  were 
all  glad  that  a  new  committee  had  been  formed 
by  the  Institution,  and  quantity  surveyors 
were  looking  forward  to  that  committee  aiding 
them  materially.  As  to  urban  and  rural 
by-laws,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  w’ould 
have  to  be  re -considered,  for  it  was  absurd 
that  the  building  regulations  we  have  in  towns 
should  be  applied  to  remote  country  districts, 
although  he  thought  that  a  part  of  them  should 
be.  As  to  the  plans  of  a  learned  judge  for 
cottages  he  wished  to  build,  he  (the  speaker)  had 
seen  them  and  he  could  hardly  make  head  or 
tail  of  them.  Still,  that  learned  judge  was 
treating  the  matter  as  one  of  principle,  and  no 
doubt  the  by-laws  would  have  to  be  altered. 
Building  was  dear  everywhere,  and  in  the 
country  it  was  impossible  to  build  cottages 
at  anything  like  a  price  that  gave  a  reasonable 
return. 

Mr.  Gandy  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  said  that  on  large  works  he  thought  it  was 
better  for  the  builder  to  have  his  own  quantity 
surveyor,  so  that  if  difficulties  arose  they  could 
be  thrashed  out  with  the  other  surveyor.  It 
did  not  matter  on  small  works.  As  to  quan¬ 
tities  forming  part  of  the  contract,  he  did  not 
think  it  mattered  when  the  surveyors  were 
well  trained. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward  said  that  there  were 
many  works  now  being  carried  out  by  municipal 
surveyors  which  should  be  carried  out  by 
architects,  though  there  were  works  which 
the  borough  surveyor  was  quite  as  capable 
of  doing  as  the  architect.  He  hoped  that  the 
protest  in  this  matter  would  lead  to  good 
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results.  He  very  much  regretted  the  lowering 
of  the  remuneration  of  the  quantity  surveyor, 
but  the  surveyor  was  responsible  for  that 
himself.  If  the  work  was  properly  done  by 
competent  men,  the  money  that  was  paid  was 
well  earned.  He  agreed  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  for  a  young  surveyor  to  spend  a  year  in 
a  builder’s  workshop,  and  if  the  young  man 
had  eyes  to  see  he  could  get  a  great  deal  from 
visits  to  works  in  progress.  He  always  made 
the  quantities  part  of  the  contract.  It  was  a 
perfectly  fair  thing  if  the  quantity  surveyor 
made  a  blunder,  for  that  blunder  to  be  rectified. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said,  as  to  fees  for  taking 
out  quantities,  that  every  job  should  stand 
by  itself.  He  knew  that  their  President  had 
had  work  on  jobs  where  2£  per  cent,  had  been 
the  rate,  and  the  remuneration  was  not  great, 
whereas,  on  other  work,  where  the  rate  was 
less,  the  remuneration  had  paid  better.  He 
did  not  think  it  mattered  much  whether  quan¬ 
tities  formed  part  of  the  contract  or  did  not. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Assiter, 

Mr.  Guy  M.  Nicholson  said,  as  to  surveyors’ 
fees,  one  could  not  avoid  competition.  What 
surveyors  did  grumble  about  was  the  tendency 
of  public  bodies  to  reduce  the  fees  and  increase 
the  responsibilities.  The  London  County 
Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
made  their  fees  strictly  competitive — the  Board 
having  had  work  done  as  low  as  £  per  cent. — 
but  at  the  same  time  they  bound  the  surveyor  to 
pay  for  any  work  which  was  left  out.  Every  one 
knew  that  in  the  rush  of  work  and  in  order  to 
get  large  works  done  more  than  one  surveyor 
had  to  be  employed  on  the  same  set  of  drawings, 
and  it  was  extremely  likely  that  a  mistake 
would  occur.  The  fees  paid  were  really  only 
sufficient  for  doing  the  work ;  they  did  not 
compensate  the  surveyor  for  the  risk  of 
paying  for  part  of  the  building.  In  one 
of  the  M.A.B.  jobs  there  were  thirty-six  cottages 
all  alike.  It  would  be  said  that  that  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  surveyor.  So  it  was,  but  suppose 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  those  cottages — it 
was  a  mistake  thirty-six  times  over  !  They 
did  not  mind  competition,  but  they  objected 
to  public  bodies  demanding  more  and  giving 
less.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  fairest  way 
to  make  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract, 
because  the  primary  object  of  the  surveyor 
was  to  get  a  competitive  price  for  the  work. 
If  the  surveyor  were  found  to  make  a  great 
many  mistakes  the  remedy  would  be  that  he 
would  not  get  work,  and  would  have  to  retire. 
As  to  the  architect’s  specification,  he  agreed 
that  it  was  easier  to  get  notes  of  the  special 
points  that  the  architect  wanted,  and  to  trust 
to  knowledge  of  that  artchitect’s  general  practice 
for  the  remainder.  He  had  a  specification 
the  other  day  of  a  very  ordinary  building 
which  consisted  of  rather  more  than  200  pages, 
and  everything  was  described  three  times  over 
and  in  three  different  ways,  and  the  specification 
did  not  agree,  and  the  details  did  not  agree 
with  the  specification.  It  was  practically 
impossible  for  architects  satisfactorily  to 
take  off  their  own  quantities,  for  a  busy 
architect  had  his  time  pretty  fully  occupied 
without  having  to  do  with  quantities,  which 
required  incessant  practice  to  ensure  success. 
Perhaps  in  a  small  country  practice  the 
architect  could  take  off  his  own  quantities, 
but  in  other  cases  it  was  not  fair  to  the  client 
to  do  so.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  advantage 
to  go  through  the  priced  estimate  before  it 
was  sealed  up.  The  London  School  Board 
(now  merged  in  the  L.C.C.)  always  did  that, 
and  it  saved  in  many  instances  a  very  awkward 
positions  arising.  He  agreed  that  it  was  an 
advantage  on  a  big  work  for  the  builder  to  have 
a  surveyor  as  well  as  the  architect.  That  was 
compulsory  in  big  Admiralty  contracts. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  heartily  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Mann 
briefly  replied. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
will  be  on  December  12,  at  4  p.m.,  when  Mr. 
J.  Jopling  will  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Notes 
on  Clay  Working,  more  Particularly  Bricks 
and  Tiles.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Proposed  New  Church,  Elgin. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  congregation  of  the  Elgin 
parish  church  it  was  decided  to  invite  the 
following  architects  to  send  in  plans  for  the 
new  church,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  that 
town: — Messrs.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  Robertson,  Inverness ;  and  Chalmers, 
Glasgow.  The  cost  has  been  fixed  at  4,00(V. 
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THE  REBUILDING  OF  VICTORIA 
STATION. 

The  enlargement  of  the  West-end  terminus 
of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  is  only  one  item  in  an  extensive  scheme 
of  alterations,  of  which  the  total  cost  will  be 
at  least  2,000,00(V.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
company  and  the  public  alike  have  suffered 
from  the  limitations  due  to  the  small  number  of 
running  tracks  between  Clapham  Junction  and 
Grosvenor-road,  the  narrowness  of  the  Gros- 
venor  Bridge,  and  the  contracted  nature  of  the 
approach  to  the  terminus.  From  Clapham 
Junction  to  Grosvenor-road  the  permanent  way 
runs  along  what  is  practically  a  continuous 
viaduct  of  brick  arches  with  occasional  girder 
bridges.  This  portion  of  the  line  has  already 
been  widened  so  as  to  accommodate  four  lines  of 
rail  ;  the  widening  of  Grosvenor  Bridge  is  now 
in  progress,  and  extensive  alterations  in  hand 
at  the  Victoria  Station  approach  will  shortly 
give  ten  roads  available  for  traffic  in  place  of 
the  solitary  pair — one  ‘‘up”  and  one  “down” 
— over  which  all  trains  now  have  to  pass.  The 
construction  of  new  works  outside  the  present 
station  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Elizabeth 
and  Eccleston  bridges  to  be  raised  by  some  6  ft. 
In  the  case  of  the  former  bridge  exceptional 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  sink  to  a 
depth  of  30  ft.  before  reaching  a  sufficiently 
firm  stratum  of  earth  for  the  foundations.  The 
altered  level  of  the  roadways  upon  these  two 
bridges  has  involved  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  level  of  Buckingham  Palace-road. 

We  may  here  recall  a  curious  statement  con¬ 
nected  with  that  portion  of  the  line  between 
Victoria  and  Grosvenor-road  station.  At  the 
time  when  the  original  Bill  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  was  before  Parliament  considerable 
opposition  was  raised  to  the  construction  of 
the  line  by  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  proposed  terminus  and  particularly  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  chief  reason 
alleged  was  that  the  noise  caused  by  trains  would 
constitute  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  to 
appease  local  sentiment  the  company  under¬ 
took  to  roof  in  the  whole  of  the  line  from  the 
terminus  to  a  point  not  very  far  from  Grosvenor- 
road,  the  object  being  to  confine  or  deaden  the 
sound  of  the  trains.  Having  obtained  their 
Bill,  the  company  were  bound  to  erect  the  long 
line  of  roofing,  but  in  consequence  of  a  singular 
oversight  on  the  part  of  those  representing  the 
local  residents,  no  stipulation  was  made  com¬ 
pelling  the  company  to  keep  the  construction 
in  repair.  The  covering  of  the  railway  was 
duly  executed,  consisting  of  iron  columns  and 
other  members  supporting  iron  roof  systems 
covered  with  glass.  After  a  time  the  company 
seem  to  have  discovered  the  flaw  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament — through  which  they  drove  their 
trains  in  substitution  for  the  proverbial  coach 
and  horses — and  decided  to  let  the  line  of 
roofing  fall  into  a  state  of  decay.  Broken  glass 
was  not  replaced,  and  as  portions  of  the  un- 
painted  ironwork  became  dangerous  through 
oxidation  they  were  gradually  removed.  Until 
quite  recently  considerable  portions  of  the  old 
columns  and  roofing  still  remained  on  this 
portion  of  the  railway,  but  they  have  been 
removed  lately  under  powers  granted  by  the 
new  Bill  obtained  by  the  Company. 

Turning  now  to  the  new  terminus,  the  width 
will  be  320  ft.  and  the  length  1,500  ft,,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  dimensions  of  230  ft. 
wide  by  800  ft.  long.  The  future  train  accom¬ 
modation  will  include  four  island  platforms 
and  one  side  platform,  all  1,100  ft.  long,  so  as 
to  permit  two  trains  to  occupy  each  of  the  new 
platform  edges  at  one  time.  Unfortunately 
the  scheme  of  the  new  station  is  seriously 
impaired  by  the  existence  of  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel,  occupying  a  position  which  would  have 
been  invaluable  for  traffic  requirements  and  the 
convenience  of  passengers.  Like  the  directors 
of  other  railway  companies,  the  directors  of  the: 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  line  were 
unable  to  foresee  the  enormous  development 
that  has  taken  place  in  railway  traffic,  and  in 
permitting  the  erection  of  the  hotel  on  the  site 
chosen  they  left  a  heritage  of  trouble  to  their 
successors.  Subject  to  this  criticism  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  new  station  is  good. 
Access  to  the  departure  platforms  will  be 
gained  as  at  present  from  the  forecourt,  and 
egress  from  the  arrival  platforms  will  be  afforded 
by  a  new  and  commodious  exit  leading  into 
Buckingham  Palace-road.  At  one  side  of  this 
exit  a  new  parcels  office,  connected  by  a  subway 
running  the  entire  width  of  the  station,  has 
already  been  built,  and  from  the  same  point  a 
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wide  roadway  for  vehicular  traffic  will 
carried  through  the  station  to  the  highw 
bridge  outside.  The  present  mean  appearai 
of  the  forecourt  will  be  improved  by  the  erect; 
of  a  wing  to  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  extending 
far  as  the  miserable  sheds  which  form  the  frc 
of  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railw 
station,  and  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  he 
extension  will  be  situated  the  booking  ha 
waiting-rooms,  and  offices. 

Unfortunately  there  is  nothing  satisfact< 
to  report  relative  to  the  architectural  treatiru 
proposed  for  the  fa§ade  of  the  hotel  extensi- 
It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  compq 
would  have  realised  the  necessity  for  erect; 
a  structure  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  importi 
site  in  their  hands.  In  our  opinion  the  01 
appropriate  way  of  dealing  with  the  buildii 
on  the  forecourt  of  the  station  would  have  b< 
by  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  two  rail* 
companies  with  the  object  of  continuing 
hotel  buildings  along  the  entire  frontage,  a 
above  all,  by  enlisting  the  co-operation  0; 
competent  outside  architect  so  as  to  ens 
that  the  new  structures  should  be  architecture 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and 
the  site.  That  this  point  has  been  strongly  e 
authoritatively  brought  before  the  Board 
Directors  we  have  reason  to  know.  But  : 
only  answer  was  in  the  shape  of  a  non  possumi 
the  faiyade  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Compan 
engineer  ;  and  we  only  too  well  know  what  t 
is  likely  to  mean. 

- — - 

THE  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Assoi 
tion  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the  Duke’s  Sa' 
Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  Walter  Lawrai 
F.S.I.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  B.  Hollis,  r 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  also  1 
minutes  of  two  previous  meetings,  of  Novem 
18,  1903,  and  March  2,  1904,  which  v 
confirmed. 

The  President  then  made  a  statement 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  Associat 
and  what  had  been  accomplished  since  : 
confirmation  of  the  Articles  of  Association 
the  meeting  on  March  2.  The  articles  v 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Associat 
was  subsequently  informed  by  the  Board  1 
objections  had  been  received  from  the  i 
veyors’  Institution  to  the  grant  of  a  licence 
the  Association.  July  20  was  appointed  by  , 
Board  to  receive  deputations  from  the  i 
veyors’  Institution  and  the  Association  to  1 
objections  and  replies  thereto,  but  thoi 
the  Association’s  representatives  were  ready 
attend  they  were  informed  on  July  19  thati 
Surveyors’  Institution  did  not  intend  to  s 
a  deputation,  and  that  practically  ended 
opposition.  The  petition  of  the  Associai 
then  went  before  counsel  of  the  Board  of  Tri 
and  his  amendments  were  received  on  Septf 
ber  10,  and  these  amendments,  only 
of  which  the  Association  could  take  ser; 
objection  to,  were  approved  by  the  Council 
the  Association,  and  on  October  12  the  lice 
was  finally  granted.  The  one  serious  altera: 
the  Board  of  Trade  made  was  as  to  the  usj 
the  letters  “  Q.S.A.”  The  Board  intimated  1 
they  could  not  grant  a  monopoly  of  any  lettt 
that  could  be  done  only  by  Royal  Chan 
The  members  could  use  the  letters  after  t 
names,  but  so  could  outsiders  if  they  wishei 

The  President  then  dealt  at  some  length  i 
the  objections  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  1 
the  replies  thereto.  Proceeding,  he  exprer 
to  Mr.  Hollis,  the  Secretary,  the  thanks  of  ) 
Council  and  the  members  for  the  zeal  1 
heartiness  Mr.  Hollis  had  thrown  into  his  w>\ 
the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Association  were: 
to  him. 

.  The  President  then  referred  to  the  advanti 
to  young  quantity  surveyors  of  admission 
the  Association  as  students,  and  he  stated  1 
it  was  the  intention  to  bring  forward  for  del 
subjects  of  interest  to  quantity  survey 
One  grievance  they  had  was  that  an  utt 
incompetent  person  was  allowed  to  i 
so-called  bills  of  quantities  and  receive 
ment  for  them.  That  was  the  cause  of  n 
unfairness  ;  either  the  building  owner  or  the  1 
tractor  must  suffer  in  a  greater  or  less  de/i 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  had  been 
restraint  on  the  issue  of  bad  quantities,  , 
what  was  worse  for  the  protection  of  > 
profession,  there  had  been  no  punishment 
exposure  of  the  offending  party  by  f 
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institutions  of  which  he  might  be  a  member.  The 
Association,  in  clause  13  of  the  Articles,  dealt 
with  this  evil.  Among  other  evils,  the  greatest 
obstacle  they  had  to  contend  with  was  the  fact 
that  the  public  did  not  know  them,  and  did  not 
understand  their  work,  and  therefore  could  not 
know  its  great  importance.  Who  was  it  who 
really  decided  what  money  was  to  be  paid  the 
builder  ?  Undoubtedly  the  quantity  surveyor’s 
figures  governed  these  matters,  and  very  few 
of  the  general  body  of  building  owners  under¬ 
stood  this.  One  of  the  objects  therefore  should 
be  to  let  the  public  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  quantity  surveyor  and  his  duties.  The 
outcome  of  this  would  be  (1)  the  direct  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  quantity  surveyor  by  the  building 
owner,  and  (2)  the  payment  of  the  quantity 
surveyor’s  fees  by  him.  Why  should  the  custom 
be  continued  of  appointment  by  a  third  party 
and  payment  by  a  fourth  ?  There  was  much 
to  be  done  to  improve  the  conditions  of  appoint¬ 
ment  and  selection  of  quantity  surveyors  by 
public  bodies.  The  conditions  of  some  appoint¬ 
ments  were  an  absolute  disgrace  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  seeing  that  quantity  surveyors  were 
willing  and  ready  to  accept  such  terms.  As 
to  the  actual  conditions  of  building  contracts, 
the  quantity  surveyor  had  a  very  important 
question  to  settle — i.e.,  should  the  bill  of 
quantities  be  the  basis  of  the  contract  ?  There 
was  much  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  also 
as  to  the  wording  of  the  clause  to  that  effect  in 
the  contract ;  the  clause  in  the  present  form  of 
contract  as  agreed  between  the  Royal  Institute 
i>f  British  Architects  and  the  Institute  of 
Builders,  etc.,  being,  in  his  opinion,  open  to 
lispute  owing  to  recent  legal  decisions.  The 
nomination  of  the  arbitrators  was  also  worthy 
jf  very  serious  attention  ;  in  most  instances 
She  questions  to  be  arbitrated  upon  were  those 
with  which  a  quantity  surveyor  should  deal  and 
lot  an  architect,  and  all  should  do  their  best 
to  have  quantity  surveyors’  names  inserted 
n  the  contract.  Another  very  important 
luestion  was  that  of  a  scale  of  fees.  A  settled 
icale  of  fees  might  no  doubt  prevent  one  from 
jetting  an  occasional  good  fee,  but  at  the  same 
iime  it  would  also  he  a  preventive  against 
juantity  surveyors  being  offered  an  inadequate 
ee,  and  might  on  the  whole  be  for  the  general 
welfare.  He  most  strongly  protested  against 
he  idea  that  because  a  job  happens  to  be  a 
arge  one,  that  the  fee  should  reach  the  lowest 
>bb  as  regards  percentage,  especially  with  their 
ilause  13;  the  extra  responsibility,  care  and 
.nxiety  required  to  carry  through  a  large  job, 

>r  a  job  with  very  heavy  quantities  of  par- 
icular  work,  deserved  recognition.  A  scale  of 
ees,  if  ever  arranged,  could  not  be  based 
•n  the  size  of  a  job  only — the  class  of  work,  the 
.mount  of  detail  required  in  the  quantities,  and. 
lot  least,  the  amount  of  responsibility  thrown 
>n  the  quantity  surveyor  must  all  be  con- 
idered.  Speaking  of  detail  caused  him  to 
aention  one  point  they  should  like  settled ;  that 
?as  the  measurement  of  stone.  They  were  not 
(leased  after  spending  weary  days  over 
aeasuring  labours,  to  find  them  unpriced,  or 
1  priced,  with  prices  made  to  agree  with  the 
Btimator’s  idea  of  the  price  per  foot  cube, 
■respective  of  the  quantities  of  labours  given 
1  the  bills.  He  should  like  to  see  some  arrange- 
lent  arrived  at  with  contractors  on  this  point. 
The  Association,  he  hoped,  would  be  able  to 
eep  a  register  open  to  member's  for  situations 
acant  and  for  assistants,  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent,  requiring  situations.  Questions  on 
rofessional  subjects,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
rrv,  would  be  laid  before  the  regular  meetings 
f  the  Council,  and  answered  by  them  or 
iferred  to  experts’  opinion.  The  Council  pro- 
ose  holding  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the 
luantity  Surveyors’  Association  in  February, 
lie  ordinary  general  meeting,  in  accordance 
ttth  Article  No.  101,  would  be  held  in  April, 
nd  the  annual  general  meeting  in  May.  It  is 
iroposed  to  hold  examinations  in  May.  The 
jmncil  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  offer  of 
apers  fully  discussing  or  to  inaugurate  dis- 
ussion.s  on  any  subject  of  professional  interest. 

Mr.  Nixon  asked  if  there  was  any  chance 
f  getting  a  Royal  Charter  so  that  they  might 
se  the  letters  Q.S.A.  ? 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  not  the  slightest 
oubt  that  the  Council  would  do  everything 
iiey  could  to  obtain  a  Charter  as  soon  as  possible, 
nd  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  would  meet 
itli  strong  opposition. 

In  answer  to  other  questions  the  Chairman 
rid  they  would  hold  regular  meetings  as  soon 
9  they  could  arrange  a  syllabus.  As  to  forming 
library,  the  Association  in  time  would,  no 


doubt,  take  all  the  steps  they  could  to  educate 
the  young  surveyor  and  to  provide  information 
for  older  members,  and  a  library  would  naturally 
be  one  of  these  steps. 

Mr.  Gate,  Vice-President,  said  he  did  not 
think  that  anyone  not  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  would  dare  to  use  the  letters  Q.S.A., 
for  he  would  be  liable  to  serious  exposure  and 
disgrace.  What  the  Association  wished  was 
that  the  public  should  get  to  know  that  those 
letters  indicated  that  a  man  using  them  was 
prepared  to  pay  for  any  errors  he  might  make 
in  his  quantities.  For  his  part  he  meant  to 
use  the  letters  and  for  that  reason,  and  if 
an  outside  quantity  surveyor  used  them  he 
would  be  exposed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  pre¬ 
siding  and  to  Mr.  Hollis  for  his  services  as 
secretary  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU¬ 
TION. 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  dinner  of  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  in 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  W.C., 
on  Thursday  evening  last  week,  Mr.  W.  Downs, 
President,  presiding.  There  were  also  present 
Colonel  G.  Haward  Trollope  and  Messrs.  C.  J. 
Bennett,  J.  W.  Blackham,  H.  W.  Bayne,  H.  H. 
Bartlett,  H.  D.  Blake,  C.  Bussell,  C.  Braby, 
H.  A.  Bartlett,  J.  T.  Bolding,  J.  M.  Beveridge, 
L.  Bennett,  A  Burnell-Burnell,  F.  A.  Crisp 
(Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company),  J. 
Howard  Colls,  T.  Sturge  Cotterell,  W.  Casselton, 
T.  E.  Clarke,  T.  I.  Cammell,  R.  Downs,  T. 
Gregory,  T.  H.  Griffiths,  H.  Gibbs.  C.  Gude, 
W.  Higgs,  F.  Higgs,  C.  G.  Hare,  B.  Hellyer, 
W.  M.  Hill,  T.  Hall,  T.  A.  Hunt,  C.  V.  Hunter. 
A.  W.  King,  D.  W.  Mclnnes,  H.  Le  Marchant, 
F.  Ci.  Minter,  S.  W.  Neighbour,  G.  N.  Nicholson, 

A.  E.  Parker,  J.  Randall,  A.  Ritchie,  J.P., 
J.  Sabey,  S.  Stiff,  T.  Stirling,  G.  Gilbert  Scott. 
E.  Toms.  C.  Watkins,  S.  Michael  Young,  Douglas 
Young,  T.  Costigan,  Secretary,  and  others. 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured,  Mr. 

B.  Carter  proposed  “  The  Imperial  Forces,” 
to  which  Colonel  G.  Haward  Trollope  suitably 
responded. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  toast  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  “  The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.” 
He  said  that  the  Institution  was  established 
fifty-seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  some 
276  pensioners  had  been  assisted.  That  gave  an 
average  of  about  five  new  pensioners  each  year, 
which  might  seem  to  be  a  small  number  until 
they  realised  that  the  Institution  was  limited 
in  its  work  by  the  amount  of  the  funds,  and 
he  appealed  to  the  friends  of  the  charity  for 
help.  At  the  present  time  there  were  thirty- 
one  men  on  the  list  and  twenty-nine  widows — 
the  men  received  42/.  a  year  and  the  widows 
21/. — and  he  might  add  that  husbands  and 
wives  were  not  separated.  One  point  he  would 
strongly  impress  on  them  was  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Institution  was  managed.  He 
knew  of  no  similar  institution  that  was  managed 
on  more  economical  lines,  for  of  the  total  income 
received  some  89  per  cent,  was  given  to  the 
pensioners,  which  left  11  per  cent,  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  This  was  made  possible  mainly  owing 
to  the  care  of  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Costigan, 
assisted  by  the  staff  and  a  very  able  and  willing 
committee,  who  personally  looked  into  each  case 
and  saw  that  only  those  properly  qualified 
came  on  to  the  list.  On  behalf  of  the  subscribers 
and  donors,  he  thanked  the  committee  for  their 
care  of  the  affairs  of  charity.  Their  aim  seemed 
to  be  to  do  as  much  good  as  they  possibly  could 
with  the  funds  at  their  disposal  and  at  the  same 
time  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the  pensioners 
as  much  as  possible.  There  was  a  balance  on 
the  current  account  of  350/.  The  income  was 
derived  from  builders,  builders’  merchants, 
architects  and  surveyors,  and  others.  The 
committee  thought,  and  he  agreed  with  them, 
that  they  ought  to  have  the  support  of  more 
builders  ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  support  of  other 
friends,  the  trade  list  in  itself  would  be  very 
small.  The  committee  could  not  expect  every 
merchant’s  firm  to  subscribe  largely  every  year, 
but  they  felt  that  every  builder  ought  to  be  a 
subscriber.  The  Bricklayers  and  Tylers  Com¬ 
pany,  he  might  add,  had  given  room  in  their 
almshouses  for  two  pensioners.  In  conclusion, 
he  asked  them  to  think  of  the  blessing  and  com¬ 
fort  they  could  afford  by  their  help  to  many 
who,  without  aid,  would  be  doomed  to  an  old 
age  of  want  and  suffering. 

Mr.  Alex.  Ritchie,  J.P.,  then  gave  the  toast  of 
“  The  City  Companies.”  He  thought  that  the 
City  companies  ought  to  help  such  charities 


as  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  They 
did  a  great  dea  l  in  furthering  the  cause  of  charity, 
and  they  were  always  willing,  not  only  in  the 
City  but  in  greater  London,  to  extend  their 
munificence  and  bounty. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp,  Master  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company,  briefly  acknowledged  the  toast. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  then  proposed  “  The 
President,”  and  Mr.  Downs  suitably  replied. 

Mr.  F.  Higgs  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The 
Architects  and  Surveyors,”  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  Guy 
Nicholson.  Architects  of  the  present  age  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  position  in 
comparison  with  past  ages.  As  we  went  through 
London  to-day  and  saw  the  fine  buildings — 
some  of  them  he  might  call  dreams  in  stone — 
we  saw  that  the  present-day  architectural  works 
were  equal  to  those  of  the  past  and  gave  promise 
of  a  great  future  for  the  profession.  Much  as 
builders  owe  to  architects,  they  had  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  with  quantity  surveyors, 
in  whose  hands  they  generally  felt  safe. 

Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  in  responding  for  the 
architects,  said  he  felt  honoured  in  being  called 
upon  to  reply  for  their  grand  art.  The  Institu¬ 
tion  was  for  the  benefit  of  those  builders  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  the  fact  that 
architects  were  invited  to  the  dinner  showed  a 
fine  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  architects  reciprocated  that  feeling.  Archi¬ 
tects  could  not  get  on  without  the  builders,  nor 
unless  there  was  a  friendly  feeling  with  the  men 
who  put  their  dreams  and  castles  in  the  air  into 
concrete  shape  and  form.  He  had  heard  it 
said  that  the  builder  was  the  architect’s  natural 
enemy  ;  he  did  not  believe  it,  and  certainly  the 
builder  would  never  be  his  enemy. 

Mr.  Guy  Nicholson  having  responded  for  the 
surveyors. 

Mr.  Val  Hunter  porposed  “  The  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Committee,  and  Stewards.”  The  men 
connected  with  the  charity  were  business  men 
and  they  extended  their  charity  wherever 
possible. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding,  in  replying,  said  the  work 
of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  charity  was 
considerable,  but  the  reward  was  great  when 
they  saw  the  great  good  that  was  done.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years  much  had  been  done 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  pensioners.  The 
amount  of  the  pension  had  been  increased  by 
3/.  a  year  ;  the  pensioners  were  elected  after 
much  scrutiny  but  without  putting  them  to  the 
trouble  of  canvassing  and  of  a  contested  elec¬ 
tion  ;  the  limit  of  age  had  been  decreased  from 
sixty  years  to  fifty-five,  and  they  had  saved  the 
pensioners  much  trouble  in  making  it  no  longer 
necessary  for  them  to  come  month  by  month 
to  collect  their  small  pensions.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  amount  was  sent  by  post.  The 
Institution  had  an  assured  income  of  only 
1,100/.  per  annum  and  the  money  to  pay  to 
pensioners  actually  amounted  to  2,100/.,  so  that 
they  needed  a  thousand  pounds  to  meet  their 
liabilities.  There  was  no  other  institution 
managed  with  less  expense  ;  they  paid  2,100/.  a 
year  in  pensions  and  their  total  expense  for 
printing,  salaries,  rent,  etc.,  came  to  260/.  only 
per  annum. 

During  the  evening  lists  of  subscriptions  and 
donations  were  read,  the  total  amount  being 
894/.  2s.,  of  which  738/.  7s.  6d.  was  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  list.  The  President  himself  contributed 
100/.,  the  Institute  of  Builders  50/.,  and  Messrs. 

G.  Trollope,  Sons  and  Colls  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  20/, 

- «4-« - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Bonn,  M.P.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  8,725/.  for  paving 
works ;  12,000/.  for  public  baths  purposes,  and 
10,000/.  for  erection  of  lodging-houses;  Green¬ 
wich  Borough  Council,  950/.  for  purchase  of 
site  for  public  library  ;  Hackney  Borough 
Council,  5,339/.  for  paving  works;  and  Woolwich 
Borough  Council,  4,500/.  for  granite  paving 
works,  and  1,000/.  for  assisted  wiring  of  con¬ 
sumers’  premises  for  electric  lighting,  etc. 
Sanction  was  also  given  to  Lambeth  Borough 
Council  to  borrow  2,044/.  for  street  lighting 
purposes,  and  to  Shoreditch  Borough  Council 
to  borrow  9,189/.  for  street  improvement  and 
paving  works. 

Port  of  London  Bill. — The  Parliamentary 
Committee  recommended  that  a  Bill  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  relative 
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to  the  administration  of  the  Port  of  London,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Council  on  November  8,  and  that  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  promoting  the  Bill  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  county  fund. 

After  discussion  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  carried  by  eighty-seven  votes  to 
twenty-eight. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. — In  reply  to  Sir  Algernon 
West  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Yates  stated  that 
the  result  of  the  arbitration  as  regards  the 
Council’s  requirements  relative  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  was  that  143  requirements  were  made 
by  the  Council,  and  of  these  111  were  con¬ 
firmed  absolutely  by  the  arbitrator.  Fourteen 
■were  modified  and  confirmed,  and  eighteen 
were  not  confirmed,  although  the  arbitrator  said 
some  of  them  were  desirable,  but  that  they  were 
matters  of  management  and  not  of  structure. 
Consequently  he  could  not  confirm  them,  but 
he  thought  the  Council  were  justified  in  the  line 
they  had  taken.  The  real  test  as  to  whether 
the  Council  had  succeeded  arose  on  the  cost  of 
the  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrator  had  decided 
that  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  Company  should 
pay  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Straus  asked  if  it  would  not  have  cost  the 
company  less  if  they  had  accepted  the  Council’s 
requirements  in  the  first  place  instead  of  going 
to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Yates  replied  that  he  had  not  the  official 
figures  before  him,  but  he  thought  the  reply 
would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Briekmaking  Operations  :  Norbury  Estate, 
Croydon. — The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  recommended  that  an  estimate  of 
4.000/.  in  respect  of  brickmaking  operations 
on  the  Norbury  Estate,  Croydon,  durng  the 
season  1904-5  be  approved.  The  Finance 
Committee,  in  reporting  upon  the  matter, 
pointed  out  that  10,500/.  had  already  been 
authorised  for  brickmaking  on  the  estate.  Lip 
to  the  present  between  G, 000,000  and  7.000,000 
bricks  had  been  made,  and  were  now  lying  on 
the  site.  Owing  to  difficulties  with  the  Croydon 
Corporation,  building  operations  had  not  yet 
commenced,  and  this  delay  altered  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  operations. 

Mr.  E.  White  in  moving  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  be  referred  back,  said  the  losses  were  so 
serious  that  he  hoped  the  Council  would  not 
go  on  piling  up  a  sum  which  would  have  to  be 
added  ultimately  to  the  cost  of  erecting  houses 
for  the  working  classes.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  experiments 
the  Council  had  ever  made. 

Mr.  Gaskell  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Phillimore  said  he  thought  that  if  they 
made  good  bricks  last  summer  it  woidd  be  a 
pity  to  stop  the  work.  The  losses  in  the  past 
were  due  to  bad  seasons  and  poor  management. 

Mr.  Hunt  remarked  that  one-third  of  the 
bricks  on  the  ground  would  have  to  be  carted 
away  and  shot  on  the  dust-heap. 

Mr.  Dew  argued  that  they  had  to  move  a  great 
clay  mound  to  the  site  to  enable  them  to  build, 
and  it  was  cheaper  to  turn  it  into  bricks  than 
to  cart  it  away. 

Sir  J.  McDougall  contended  that  the  bricks 
they  made  last  season  showed  a  profit  of  from 
10s.  to  12s.  Gd.  a  1,000. 

The  amendment  was'  defeated,  and  the 
recommendation  adopted. 

Housing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  also  reported  that  Redman- 
buildings  on  the  Portpool-lane  frontage  of  the 
Bourne  Estate,  Holborn,  have  been  almost 
completed.  The  buildings  contain  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  710  persons  in  twenty-seven  tenements 
of  four  rooms,  fifty-eight  tenements  of  three 
rooms,  thirty-one  tenements  of  two  rooms,  and 
eleven  tenements  of  one  room.  The  third 
section  of  Radcliff-buildings  on  the  C'lerkenwell- 
road  frontage  has  also  been  completed,  accom¬ 
modation  being  therein  provided  for  208 
persons  in  six  tenements  of  four  rooms,  twenty- 
two  tenements  of  three  rooms,  six  tenements  of 
two  rooms,  and  two  tenements  of  one  room. 

Coleridge's  Residence. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Museums  Committee,  it  was  resolved 
to  affix  a  memorial  tablet  to  No.  71,  Berners- 
street,  to  commemorate  the  residence  thereat  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  a  quarter- past  six. 

Premises  for  the  Council. — Among  the  notices 
of  motion  is  the  following  in  the  name  of  Mr.  J. 
Piggott : — 

“  That,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
Council’s  present  rental  in  respect  of  the  in¬ 
adequate  and  disconnected  chief  offices,  com¬ 
prising  over  five-and-twenty  separate  blocks 
of  buildings,  amounts  to  over  34,000/.  per 
annum,  and  also  having  regard  to  the  in¬ 


creasing  extra  expense,  loss  of  time,  and  in¬ 
convenience  caused  by  the  departments  of  the 
Council’s  service  being  so  far  removed  from 
each  other,  and  to  the  pressing  need  for  adequate 
office  accommodation  for  the  staff,  it  be  referred 
to  the  Establishment  Committee  to  consider 
and  report  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  sites 
available  for  County  Hall  and  offices,  and  that 
the  Committee  do  submit  a  definite  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  acquisition  of  the  site  which, 
in  their  opinion,  is  most  suitable  for  the  Council’s 
purposes.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  North ern  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion. — Mr.  William  Glover,  F.R.I.B.A.,  past 
President  of  this  Association,  who  has  in  recent 
years  given  1,000/.  in  consols  and  other  valuable 
donations  towards  the  permanent  premises  and 
to  aid  the  work  of  the  society,  has  now 
promised  further  aid  in  the  following  letter  he 
has  written  to  the  Hon.  Secretary: —  |»j| 

“  66,  Tyrwhitt-road, 

Brockley,  London,  S.E., 

Nov.  22nd,  1904. 

A.  B.  Plummer,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A., 

Hon.  Secretary, 

Northern  Architectural  Association. 

My  dear  Mr.  Plummer, — At  our  meeting  in  London,  on 
a  deputation  to  the  council  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  I  pro¬ 
mised,  if  they  arranged  their  meetings  in  Newcastle, 
that  I  would  commemorate  the  event  by  a  gift  for  the 
benefit,  of  the  profession.  Tliis  was  agreed  to,  and  I 
have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  giving  1,000L  for  the 
following  objects,  and  will  discuss  the  division  with  your 
council : 

1st.  Additional  half,  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
the  house  for  our  Association,  which  1  have  been 
so  anxious  to  see  accomplished. 

2nd.  The  Architects’  Benevolent  Fund. 

3rd.  The  scheme  of  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  for  the 
higher  education  of  architects. 

The  conditions  for  the  two  latter  are  that  the  funds 
are  invested  in  trustee  securities  ;  the  nominations  of 
the  council  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association 
to  be  first  considered,  so  far  as  the  interest  on  the 
funds  will  allow.  This  will  enable  me  to  carry  out 
three  leading  principles  which  have  influenced  me 
through  life: — 1st.  To  spend  my  money  where  I  made 
it.  2nd.  To  assist  those  poorer  than  myself.  3rd.  To 
endeavour  to  leave  the  world  better  than  I  found  it. 

I  do  sincerely  hope  that  the  effort  made  for  the  higher 
education  of  our  students  will  make  them  better  men 
than  we  are.  With  kindest  greetings  to  you  and  all 
my  old  colleagues  and  friends, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Wm.  Glover.” 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and 
Cycling  Club. — On  Tuesday,  29th  November, 
Mr.  Chas.  B.  Howdill,  A.R.I.B.A.,  President  of 
the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Colour  Photography  for  Architects.”  Com¬ 
mencing  with  a  short  description  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  light  the  lecturer  dealt  fully  with  the 
various  processes  of  colour  photography  at 
present  employed,  and  showed  slides  illustrating 
each.  Mr.  Howdill  then  showed  a  number  of 
slides  of  modem  and  mediaeval  stained  glass 
taken  by  various  processes,  some  taken  by  a 
combination  of  telephotography  and  colour 
photography,  and  finished  his  paper  with  a  short 
demonstration  of  the  Sanger  Shepherd  process. 
Many  of  the  slides  shown  reproduced  the  colours 
of  old  glass,  particularly  that  in  the  “  Seven 
Sisters  ”  window  at  York  Minster,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  Mr.  W.  Wonnacott,  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Howdill,  referred  to  his 
own  troubles  in  practising  colour  photography 
and  also  to  the  beauties  of  the  Lippmann  process, 
which  had  not  been  used  by  Mr.  Howdill. 
Mr.  Wonnacott  also  briefly  described  the  new 
Sanger  Shepherd  camera,  which  would  reduce 
the  time  of  exposure  very  largely,  and  touched 
upon  the  cost  of  the  process.  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  with 
acclamation,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with 
the  announcement  that  on  December  20th 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  would  speak  on  “  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  Architects.” 


3Ilustrations. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENTIST  CHURCH. 


HIS  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  represents  a 
building  of  some  interest  in  itself 
and  because  it  is  designed  for  a 
special  sect,  and  hence  we  should  have  been 
glad  if  the  architect  would  have  furnished  us 
with  some  little  information  in  regard  to  the 
intention  of  the  plan  and  design.  All  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  him,  however,  after 
two  applications,  is  that  it  is  built  with  2  in. 
common  blicks  and  roofed  with  green  slates, 
and  that  the  gable  front  is  in  cement  whitened. 
Further  than  that  we  must  leave  our  readers 
to  draw  their  own  deductions. 


CHELSEA  BATHS. 

The  scheme  was  chosen  in  a  limited  compel 
tion  by  the  Chelsea  Corporation. 

The  cost  of  the  first  section  of  the  schen 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  immediately, 
21,000/.,  and  includes  the  men’s  swimming  ba> 
and  slipper  baths  for  both  sexes.  Artesh 
wells  and  storage  tanks  are  also  to  be  carried  o 
at  a  cost  of  about  3,500/.  The  ladies’  swimmii 
bath  and  Turkish  bath  are  deferred  till  a  futu 
date,  and  are  estimated  to  cost  another  10,000/1 
The  fronts  will  be  carried  out  in  red  bril 
with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  the  interrl 
fittings  will  be  of  a  simple  and  serviceall 
character,  such  of  the  old  fittings  as  are  soul 
being  re-used,  together  with  the  existing  engirt 
and  most  of  the  laundry  fittings  of  the  presel 
baths. 

The  elevations  are  designed  to  harmonl 
with  those  of  the  newer  portions  of  the  To:j 
Hall,  that  being  one  of  the  conditions  laid  do'l 
by  the  Corporation. 

NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  ENDA  All 
SPIDDAL.  CO.  GALWAY. 

This  church  is  designed  in  the  spirit  of  iji 
work  seen  in  early  Irish  buildings,  not  necessara 
copied  in  any  part,  but  adopting  those  feat u  I 
which  are  characteristic  of  that  early  peru 
and  developing  them  to  suit  modern  requii 
ments,  and  the  material  at  hand. 

The  situation  of  the  church  being  an  expos 
one  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  it  was  deem 
necessary  to  finish  the  tower  with  a  para| 
instead  of  projecting  eaves.  The  north  transc 
is  roofed  in  two  spans,  and  has  a  parapet  retn 
ing  against  the  tower ;  this  gives  an  appearar 
of  mass  and  solidity,  and  marks  this  partr 
contrast  with  the  low  eaves  of  the  main  build i 
The  sacristy  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  soi 
transept,  and  within  this  transept  is  a  gallery  ; 
the  choir.  The  north  transept  will  contain 
small  lady  chapel,  and  pews  for  the  L: 
Killanin,  one  of  the  founders. 

The  chancel  arch  will  be  semi-circular,  in  t 
orders,  the  inner  springing  from  long  corl 
with  carved  terminations.  It  will  be  construe: 
in  finely-chiselled  limestone,  and  provision  ' 
be  made  for  embellishing  it.  with  carving  a 
future  time.  The  roof  will  be  of  open  timti 
work,  and  covered  with  Killaloe  slates,  in  r 
dom  sizes.  The  ridge  covering  will  be  cut  ou> 
solid  sandstone.  The  porch  doorway  will  h 
round  arches  recessed  in  three  orders  and  1 
plain  for  future  carving. 

The  jambstones  of  doors  and  windows  and  1 
arches  and  internal  piers  will  be  of  Galv 
limestone.  The  workmanship  will  mostly  b<l 
local  production.  The  masonry,  which  is  tel 
a  special  feature,  will  be  done  by  local  maso 
the  leaded  lights  will  be  by  Irish  artists,  : 
executed  in  Dublin. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  Octote 
and  the  building  is  now  well  advanced. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Scott,  of  Dr) 
condra,  near  Dublin. 

THE  MILL  HOUSE,  ALDEBURGH. 
We  published  in  our  issue  of  September: 
a  drawing  representing  the  house  which  had  1: 
built,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggst 
the  form  ofvadditions  to  a  disused  winci. 
near  Aldeburgh,  retaining  the  mill  as  an  inte: 
portion  of  the  house. 

With  no  disparagement  to  the  drawing,  i 
two  photographs  subsequently  sent  to  usi 
the  architect,  and  which  show  the  building  f 
other  points  of  view,  seemed  to  us  to  bring  ] 
the  picturesque  effect  of  this  rather  no 
experiment  even  better  than  the  drawing, : 
we  thought  it  therefore  quite  worth  whili 
give  these  two  further  illustrations  taken  1  ! 
the  actual  building. 

A  plan,  and  a  short  description  of  the  w: 
were  given  in  connexion  with  the  former  il  j 
tration  in  our  issue  of  September  10. 

The  photographs  which  are  reproduced  \\ 
given  to  the  architect  by  Messrs.  Henry  Bj 
<fc  Sons,  of  Birmingham,  who  supplied  all 1 
casements  for  the  building.  The  genj 
contractor,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
Knowles,  of  Aldeburgh. 


War  Correspondents’  Memorial— At 
annual  dinner  of  the  London  District  of : 
Institute  of  Journalists,  the  Chairman, 

J.  D.  Irvine,  announced  that  the  memo 
to  the  war  correspondents  who  fell  in  j 
South  African  War.  1899-1902,  will  be  ; 
veiled  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  Januaryrl 
The  memorial  has  been  designed  by  Mr.: 
Goscombe  John,  A.R.A. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS,  CHELSEA  — Messrs.  Wills  c*v  Anderson,  Architects. 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  AND  PLAN. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS.  CHELSEA  —Messrs.  Wills  &■  Anderson,  Architects. 


ELEVATION'  AND  SECTIONS. 


THE  MILL  HOUSE,  ALDEBURGH. 
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THE  MILL  HOUSE,  ALDEBURGH  —Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Islington,  N orth.f — A  onerstory  shop  upon 
part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  15.  Highgate-hill, 
Islington  (Mr.  H.  Williams).— Consent. 

Islington,  North. f— Buildings  upon  part  of 
the  forecourts  of  Nos.  11  and  13.  Highgate- 
hill.  Islington  (Mr.  C.  W.  Callcott  for  Mr. 
J.  W.  Galton). — Consent-. 

St.  Pancras,  South.— A  porch  in  front  of 
the  University  College  Hospital.  Gower-street,. 
St.  Pancras  (Mr.  P.  Waterhouse).— Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Bay-windows  at  the  “  Lord 
Nelson  ”  beerhouse,  Masbro'-road.  Hammer¬ 
smith  (Messrs.  N.  Parr  &  A.  E.  Kates  for 
the  Royal  Brewery,  Brentford.  Ltd.).  -Con¬ 
sent. 

Chelsea. — A  projecting  hood  over  the  door¬ 
way  of  a  building  upon  a  site  abutting  upon 
the  western  side  of  Sloane-street  and  northern 
side  of  Basil-street,  Chelsea  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Chesterton  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Cobb).-  Consent. 

Dulwich.— A  porch  in  front  of  a  detached 
house  on  the  southern  side  of  Court-lane.  East 
Dulwich,  westward  of  “  Charnwood  ”  (Mr. 
II.  J.  Welch  for  Mr.  R.  G.  Ash). — Consent. 

Fulham.— Porches,  with  balconies  over,  to 
Nos.  42,  44.  46.  and  48,  Stevenage-road,  Ful¬ 
ham  (Mr.  W.  Hawkins). — Consent. 

Humiislead.i— The  retention  of  a  pent  at 
the  entrance,  and  a  wooden  balustrade  over  the 
one-story  addition,  to  No.  27.  Platt’s-lane, 
Hampstead,  abutting  upon  Clorane-gardcns 
(Mr.  J.  Murray). — Consent. 

Holborn. — A  projecting  sign  in  front  of 
No.  219.  Tottenham  Court-road.  Holborn 
(the  Brilliant  Sign  Company,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — A  boxroom  upon  an 
existing  one-story  building  on  the  east  side  of 
No.  32,  Campden-grove.  Kensington  (Messrs. 
J.  \\ .  Duffield  &  Son  for  Mrs.  Finney). — 
Consent. 

Holborn. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  R. 
Robertson,  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  at  the  proposed 
men  s  lodging-house.  Drury-lane.  Holuorn, 
of  projecting  staircases  and  an  oriel  window, 
was  required  to  be  commenced  and  completed, 
be  granted. — Consent. 

Hammersmith.— A  parish  hall  on  the  south 
side  of  Great  Church-lane.  Hammersmith 
(Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  for  Rev.  J.  Parry). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Haanmersmith. —  Buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  L'xbridge-road  to  abut  also  upon  the  east 
side  of  Ormiston-road  and  west  side  of 
Bloemfontein-road,  Hammersmith  (Messrs. 
Pal  grave  &  Co.  for  Mr.  R.  Le  Butt).  Refused. 

Hammersmith.— A  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Dunraven-street,  Hammersmith,  to 
abut  upon  Adelaide-road  (Messrs.  Boy  ton, 
Sons.  &  Buckmaster  for  Mr.  J.  Allen). — Re¬ 
fused. 

Paddington,  North. — An  iron  and  glass 
covered  way  to  residential  flats  known  as 
“  South  Block.”  Nos.  5  and  7,  Maida-vale,  St. 
Marylebone  (Messrs.  Boehmer  &  Gibbs  for 
Messrs.  G.  H.  &  A  Bywaters  &  Sons). — Re¬ 
fused. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — A  one-story  addition  at 
the  rear  of  Nos.  60  and  62,  Pratt-street,  St. 
Pancras,  to  abut  upon  Camden-street  (Mr.  S. 
Emanuel). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Two  buildings  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Gassiott-road  to  abut  also  upon  Oke- 
burn-road,  and  three  buildings  on  the  northern 
side  of  Church-lane  to  abut  also  upon  Gas¬ 
siott-road  and  Eswyn-road,  Wandsworth  (Mr. 
W.  Bartholomew). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hampstead. — A  deviation  from  the  plan 
approved  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Hamp¬ 
stead  hospital  in  Haverstock  Hill,  Hamp¬ 
stead.  with  the  boundary  fence  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  tho.  centre  of  a 
roadway  leading  to  the  North-Western  Hos¬ 
pital,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  land  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  public  and  the  position  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  site 
(Messrs.  Young  &  Hall  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Hospital). — Consent. 

Clapham.  + — A  billiard-room  on  the  western 
Iside  of  Cranmer-court,  Clapham-road.  Clap- 
Iham.  adjoining  the  Clapham  Assembly  Rooms, 
with  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Cranmer-court  (Mr.  A.  B.  Hudson). — Consent. 

I  St.  Pancras,  East- — A  one-story  cart-shed  at 
the  rear*  of  No.  39,  St.  Augustine’s-road,  St. 
Pancras,  with  external  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Murray-mews  (Mr.  E.  II.  Abbott). 
f— Consent. 

i  St.  Pancras. — A  one-stoiw  building  at  the 


rear  of  No.  5,  North-villas,  Camden-square, 
St.  Pancras.  with  external  wall  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Camden-mews  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Sanders  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Rosevear). — Consent. 

Finsbury,  Central.^—A  warehouse  on  the 
south  side  of  Baker’s-row,  Farringdon-road, 
Clerkenwell  (Mr.  E.  Power  for  Mr.  Collins). — 
Refused. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction  of 
Building. 

Hampstead. — Retention  of  a  wood  and  iron 
tool  and  cycle  shed  at  No.  6,  Briardale-gar- 
dens.  Hampstead,  abutting  upon  Clorane- 
gardens  (Mr.  R.  V.  Hart  for  Mr.  L.  Hardy). 
—Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  Projections, 

Space  at  Pear  and  Means  of  Escape  at  Top 

of  High  Buildings. 

Holborn. — A  building  to  be  known  as  the 
Cranston  “  Ivanhoe  ”  Hotel,  on  a  site  abut¬ 
ting  upon  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury- 
street,  Streatham-street,  and  Dyott-street, 
Holborn  (Mr.  T.  D.  Rhind,  for  the  Cranston 
London  Waverley  Hotels  Company,  Ltd.). — 
Consent ;  also,  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  sixth  (top) 
story  of  the  building. — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Norfolk  &  Prior  refusing  to  sanction 
the  formation  or  laying  out  of  streets  for 
carriage  traffic  to  lead  out  of  the  east  side 
of  Ravensbourne-park  and  the  north  side  of 
Westdown-road,  Lewisham  (for  Mr.  A.  E. 
Rudd). — Refused. 

Space  at  Pear. 

Strand. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
section  41  of  the  Act,  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  an  addition  to  the 
existing  building  on  the  space  between  No.  10, 
Brewer-street,  and  Nos.  35  and  36,  Bridle-lane, 
St.  James’,  Westminster  (Messrs.  H.  &  II.  A. 
Furber  for  the  executors  of  W.  H.  Corfield  & 
H.  M.  Pike). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

City  uf  London. — A  deviation  from  the  draw¬ 
ing  approved,  showing  the  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  in 
pursuance  of  section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the 
topmost  story  of  the  premises  of  the  Liverpool 
and  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  at 
the  corner  of  Lombard-street  and  Cornhill, 
City,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  alteration  in  the 
position  of  one  of  the  step  ladders  and  of  a 
gangway  across  the  roof  of  the  building  (Mr. 
J.  Macvicar  Anderson). — Consent. 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Cam.berwell. — That  a  licence  be  granted 
under  section  122  of  the  Act  to  Mr.  P.  Blake¬ 
way  for  the  erection  of  eleven  dwelling-houses 
on  low-lying  land  abutting  on  Clarendon- 
street,  Camberwell  (Messrs.  E.  I’Anson  &  Son). 

Consent. 

The  recommendations  marled  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — A 
large  number  of  the  members,  accompanied 
by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lindley,  and  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Samuel  Cutler,  Junr.,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  visiting 
recently  the  Central  Station  of  the  South 
Staffordshire  Mond  Gas  (Power  and  Heating) 
Company  at  Dudley  Port,  and  the  most  recent 
additions  to  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
Gas  Works  at  Nechells.  At  the  former  they 
were  received  by  the  managing  director 
(Mr.  Howell),  the  resident  engineer  (Mr.  Lindop), 
and  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  H.  A.  Humphrey, 
the  company's  consulting  engineer,  was  pre¬ 
vented  at  the  last  moment  from  being  present. 
The  station,  the  first  as  yet  erected,  occupies  a 
position  which  is  practically  the  industrial 
•entre  of  gravity  of  the  district,  comprising 
120  square  miles  in  South  Staffordshire,  over 
which  the  company  have  powers.  There  are 
to  be  four  units,  each  of  eight  producers, 
md  the  first  unit,  together  with  a  complete  set 
of  spare  towers,  is  now  ready  for  working. 
Each  producer  is  c  apable  of  gasifying  one  ton  of 
fuel  per  hour  throughout  the  day  and  night. 
The  coal  elevators,  storage  bunkers,  producers, 
mperheaters,  gas  mains,  mechanical  washers  and 
towers,  the  lead  acid  towers  for  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  cooling  towers  were  all  exa¬ 
mined  with  much  interest.  Steam  is  raised  by 
means  of  climax  vertical  boilers  arranged  for 
burning  small  coal  with  forced  draught,  and 
1 1so  for  firing  by  gas.  Fraser  and  Chalmers’ 
compressors  for  putting  the  gas  under  pressure 


for  distribution  were  seen  in  the  machinery 
house,  and  two  vertical  Westinghouse  gas 
engines  driving  various  electric  motors  used 
in  connection  with  the  plant  and  for  lighting. 
The  pipes  for  conveying  the  gas  to  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  Walsall,  and  intermediate  towns 
have  been  laid  by  Messrs.  John  A.ird  &  Sons, 
and  are  mostly  of  the  steel  locking  type  made 
by  Mephan  Fergusson.  At  the  Birmingham 
Gas  Works,  on  behalf  of  the  engineer-in-chief, 
Mr.  Henry  Hack,  by  whom  the  -whole  plant  has 
been  designed  and  carried  out,  the  members 
were  welcomed  by  Mr.  W.  Chaney  and  Mr.  T.  R. 
Murray.  A  fine  example  of  an  inclined  retort 
installation  was  seen  here,  the  house  being  324  ft. 
long  by  114  ft.  wide,  with  semi-circular  “arch 
rib  ”  roof  of  one  span.  There  are  four  benches 
of  retorts,  each  bench  consisting  of  thirteen 
settings,  eight  retorts  per  setting,  and  all  heated 
on  the  regenerative  principle.  The  special 
mechanical  appliance  for  dealing  with  the  coke, 
hydraulic  crane  of  To  ft.  radius,  atmospheric 
and  water  condensers,  the  exhausters,  washers, 
purifiers,  and  meters  were  shown,  and  the 
special  features  in  their  construction  and 
operation  explained.  A  carburetted  water  gas 
plant  capable  of  producing  over  G  million  cubic- 
feet  of  gas  per  day  was  also  seen,  consisting  of 
generators,  carburettors,  superheaters,  con¬ 
densers,  washers,  blowers,  purifiers,  &c.  In 
connexion  with  this  plant  are  four  oil-storage 
tanks  of  steel  of  GO  ft.  diameter.  25  ft.  high, 
and  1,760,000  gallons  total  capacity.  The 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  and  purifying 
plant  at  Xechells  is  now  in  course  of  duplication 
and  well  advanced,  and  will,  when  finished, 
complete  the  scheme  of  works  as  originally 
designed — viz.,  for  10  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day,  excluding  water  gas. 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  Chestergate,  Stockport. — The 
designs  of  Messrs.  Cheers  &  Smith,  architects, 
Blackburn,  have  been  selected  for  a  new  public- 
elementary  school  to  be  erected  at  Chestergate, 
Stockport,  The  school  provides  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  950  children — viz.,  300  infants,  250 
mixed  juniors,  and  400  mixed  seniors.  A  large 
swimming  bath  and  cookery  and  manual 
instruction  rooms  form  features  of  the  building, 
- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Sewers  and  Drains. 
By  Alexander  Macmorran,  K.C..  and  W. 
Addington  Wills,  Barrister-at-law.  (Butter- 
worth  &  Co.,  and  Shaw  &  Sons.) 

The  Progress  of  the  German  Working 
Classes.  By  W.  J.  Ashley.  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  Is.  6d.) 

First  Stage  Building  Construction.  By 
Brysson  Cunningham,  B.E.  Second  Edition  ; 
revised.  (W.  B.  Clive.) 

Sketches  on  the  Old  Road  Through 
France  to  Florence.  By  H.  Hallam  Murray, 
II.  W.  Nevison,  and  M.  Carmichael.  (John 
Murray.  21s.) 

Hampstead  Wells  :  a  Short  History  of 
their  Use  and  Decline.  By  G.  W.  Potter. 
(Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.) 

- -f- - 

Corrcspon6cncc. 


“  ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS.” 

Sir, — We  are  delighted  to  see  your  leading 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Builder,  and 
we  hope  that  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have 
arrived  will  meet  with  the  general  support  of  the 
profession. 

In  the  particular  action  ref e "red  to  there 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  defence  as  the 
law  now  stands ;  but  in  any  case,  as  the 
action  is  to  be  carried  further  it  seems  to 
us  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  uphold  the  well 
recognised  custom  that,  except  in  special  cases, 
the  drawings  are  the  personal  property  of  the 
architect.  In  order  to  assist  the  defence  we 
are  willing  to  contribute  ten  guineas  each,  pro¬ 
vided  that  not  less  than  eight  other  architects 
are  willing  to  come  forward  with  contributions 
of  a  like  amount,  so  as  to  insure  100  guineas  at 
least  toward  the  costs  of  defence. 

George  Hubbard,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Alfred  W.  S.  Cross,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Sir, — Whether  due  to  comparative  poverty 
or  to  want  of  backbone,  architects,  as  a  class, 
have  for  a  long  time  constituted  a  species  of 
“  Aunt  Sally "  for  the  benefit  of  the  legal 
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profession  ;  but,  if  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Gibbon  v.  Pease  be  not  reversed  on  appeal,  the 
future  position  of  architects  promises  to  be 
well-nigh  contemptible — to  be,  in  fact,  merely 
that  of  “  plan  makers  in  ordinary  ”  to  their 
clients,  to  enable  the  latter,  as  untrained 
amateur  builders,  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  building  authorities,  and,  at  the  least 
possible  expense  to  themselves,  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  trained  architect  to  assist  them 
to  carry  out,  without  personal  risk,  their  ideas 
of  “  architecture  ”  ! 

Your  able  leading  article  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Builder  so  exactly  and  completely  sum¬ 
marises  the  position  that  further  words  seem 
unnecessary  ;  the  one  thing  now  needed  being 
action  upon  the  part  of  architects  as  a  body. 
Such  action  must  also  be  prompt  and  strongly 
supported  if  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  a  clear  case 
upon  which  the  issue  may  be  explicitly  stated 
and  fought  out.  Surely  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
every  architect  to  see  that  his  position  as  a 
highly-trained  adviser — and  not  a  mere  tool  of 
his  client — is  explicitly  stated  and  conceded. 
Consequently,  whether  or  not  the  defendant 
in  the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease  or  the  “  Board 
of  Professional  Defence  ”  is  or  is  not  financially 
able  to  contest  the  point,  the  fogginess  would 
more  likely  be  cleared  away  from  the  eyes  of  the 
legal  profession  as  to  what  an  architect  really  is, 
if  the  matter  received  the  support  of  the  entire 
body  of  architects. 

You,  sir,  have  rendered  signal  service  to 
architects  by  your  most  clear  and  instructive 
remarks.  Will  you  add  one  more  favour  by 
opening  a  fund,  through  your  columns,  to 
enable  the  question  to  be  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal — and  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  necessary 
— on  behalf  of  architects  as  a  body  instead  of  one 
member  thereof  ? 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Pease’s 
acquaintance,  and,  therefore,  my  letter  can  be 
accepted  as  written  with  entire  singleness  of 
purpose. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  for  ol.  os.  in  case  you  are 
willing  to  open  such  a  fund  ;  but  for  the  present 
I  should  prefer  that  my  name  should  appear  as 
“  A  Provincial  Architect.’ ' 

***  We  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  take  the 
action  proposed  by  our  correspondent  should 
it  become  necessary.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  banded  him  back  his  cheque,  with 
the  intimation  that  we  preferred  to  wait  and  see 
whether  the  Institute  of  Architects  may  yet  be 
persuaded  to  recognise  what  we  regard  as  its 
duty  to  the  Profession. — Ed. 


Sir, — We,  as  solicitors  for  the  defendant  in 
Gibbon  v.  Pease,  have  read  with  the  greatest 
interest  your  leading  article  in  last  week’s  copy 
of  the  Builder,  on  the  question  which  was  raised 
by  that  case,  and  we  ought  to  say  that  your 
remarks  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
taking  the  matter  up,  entirely  accord  with 
our  own  views  of  the  subject. 

Unfortunately,  however,  they  do  not  appear 
to  accord  with  those  of  the  Royal  Institute 
Council,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  enclosed  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute,  and  in  reply  to  which 
we  received  a  letter  from  its  Vice-President, 
a  copy  of  which  we  enclose  for  your  perusal. 

As  matters  now  stand  an  appeal  is,  of  course, 
a  great  expense,  and  while  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  has  subscribed  100/.  towards  the 
expense  of  the  trial,  so  far  as  it  involved  the 
delivery  up  of  documents  appertaining  to  their 
branch  of  the  profession,  the  Royal  Institute 
as  a  body  has  offered  no  assistance,  pecuniary 
or  otherwise,  although  several  members  of  the 
Council  have  been  markedly  different  in  this 
respect ;  apd,  we  are  given  to  understand,  did 
their  best  for  us  at  the  Council  Meeting,  before 
which  the  enclosed  letter  was  laid. 

You  will  also  observe  that  our  Mr.  Daphne 
never  had  the  opportunity  which  he  has 
repeatedly  asked  for,  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  (unless  the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
Vice-President  is  to  be  taken  as  such)  we 
have  had  no  report  from  the  Council  at  all 
as  to  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  before 
which  our  letter  was  laid.  This  being  so,  and 
inasmuch  as  our  client,  Mr.  Pease,  is  by  no 
means  a  man  of  wealth,  and  the  point  involved 
affects  every  architect  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  we  feel  it  is  right  that  our  letter 
to  the  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  should  be  laid 
as  it  stands  before  architects  generally,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns,  in  order  that 
they  may,  at  any  rate,  have  the  opportunity 


of  helping  Mr.  Pease  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  has  the  honour  to 
belong,  and  the  burden  of  which  ought  clearly 
not  to  fall  upon  one  man  alone. 

Chas.  Robinson  &  Co. 

10,  Norfolk- street,  Strand,  November  28. 

***  The  following  is  the  letter  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  &  Co.  to  the  Members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  If  we  un¬ 
derstand  correctly,  Messrs.  Robinson  had  already 
addressed  the  Council  formally  on  the  subject, 
and  had  received  no  official  reply  and  no 
intimation  that  their  letter  had  even  been 
considered  by  the  Council  ;  they  therefore 
addressed  the  following  circular  to  Members 
of  the  Council  individually  : — 

“  10.  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

November  17,  1904. 

GIBBON  V.  PEASE. 

Dear  Sib, — As  you  are  no  doubt  already 
aware  from  the  correspondence  which,  we  are 
given  to  understand  by  your  Secretary,  has 
been  laid  before  your  Council,  we  are 
acting  on  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Pease,  who  has 
been  sued  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Gibbon,  for 
the  detinue  of  a  number  of  documents,  a  list 
of  which  is  inter  alia  as  follows :  — 

All  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  prepared 
by  the  defendant  lor  the  purpose  of  the  alterations 
and  works  carried  out  under  his  supervision,  and 
in  particular  the  drawings  Nos.  1  to  5,  and  the 
specifications  marked  A,  and  the  copies  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  returnedi  by  the  contractors  to  the  defendant 
referred  to  in  the  contract  datedi  21st  October,  1902, 
and  copies  thereof,  all  estimates  and  tenders,  etc., 
and  copies  thereof,  all  contracts  made  by  plaintiff 
or  defendant  on  his  behalf  and  copies  thereof,  all 
bills  of  quantities  and  copies  thereof,  all  letters  and 
copies  of  letters  in  connexion  with  or  relating  to 
the  buildings,  plans,  specifications  or  contracts, 
or  any  of  them  and  all  other  plans,  specifications, 
papers  and  writings,  including  copies  thereof 
relating  to  the  said  alterations  and  works,  ot  any  of 
them. 

We  feel  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  large,  the  detailed  circumstances 
should  be  laid  before  your  Institute  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  financial  assistance  for  Mr. 
Pease  in  appealing  from  the  decision  given  on 
the  15th  inst.  by  Mr.  Justice  Ridley. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  Pease  was  acting  both  as  architect  and 
as  quantity  surveyor  in  the  alteration  of 
certain  premises  in  Queen’s-road.  Bayswater, 
which  the  plaintiff  desired  converted  into 
flats. 

He  was  to  act  as  architect  on  plans  which 
he  had  previously  prepared  at  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  accepted  tender,  provided 
that  the  accepted  tender  was  for  less  than 
the  sum  fixed  by  the  building  owner.  He  was 
also  employed  as  quantity  surveyor  at  the 
usual  charge  of  2^  per  cent.  The  plaintiff, 
on  completion  of  the  work,  demanded  from 
Mr.  Pease  the  whole  of  the  documents  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  (which,  it  will  be  noticed,  were 
both  those  which  would  come  into  his  posses¬ 
sion  as  architect  and  also  as  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor),  and  we  should  perhaps  here  mention 
that  the  Surveyors'  Institution  guaranteed  up 
to  100/.  Mr.  Pease’s  costs  of  defending  the 
action  so  far  as  such  part  of  it  as  related  to 
quantities  was  concerned,  and  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  Council  and  sent  a  deputation  of 
them  to  prove  the  custom  of  the  quantity 
surveyor's  profession  at  the  trial. 

What  happened  at  the  trial  yesterday  was 
this : — 

The  plaintiff  feeling,  no  doubt,  his  position 
as  claiming  the  dimensions,  abstracts,  and 
draft  bills  of  quantities,  was  hopeless,  gave 
up  his  claim  as  regards  these,  and  he  also 
gave  up  his  claim  to  all  the  other  documents 
above  mentioned  with  the  exception  of  the 
contract  drawings  and  the  specifications. 

As  regards  the  contract  drawings  and 
specifications,  the  judge  refused  to  hear  the 
expert  evidence  we  had  at  hand  as  to  custom, 
ruling  that  this  contract  was  governed  by  the 
case  of  Ebdy  v.  McGowan,  with  which  case 
you  are.  no  doubt,  familiar,  and  he  aCCord- 
ingly  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in 
respect  of  the  contract  drawings  and  specifica¬ 
tions.  He,  however,  gave  the  defendant  his 
costs  of  the  issue  I’egarding  the  papers  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  defendant  in  his  capacity  of 
quantity  surveyor,  and  he  gave  leave  to 
appeal  the  question  as  to  the  contract  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications,  and  stayed  execution 
for  throe  weeks,  or  if  appeal  entered  within 
that  time,  then  until  the  trial  of  the  action. 

The  question  of  the  appeal  thus  becomes  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  profession  as 
a  whole,  as,  while  this  decision  stands,  an 
architect,  working  on  the  usual  5  per  cent, 
commission  for  superintending  building  work 
to  completion,  will  be  forced  to  deliver  up 
all  his  plans  to  the  employer  after  lie  has 
completed  the  job. 

We  are  advised  that  this  species  of  contract 
which  was  the  contract  in  this  case  is  clearly 
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distinguishable  from  that  in  Ebdy  v.  McGowa  : 
and  we  are  quite  clear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tin  , 
text-books  quoting  Ebdy  v.  McGowan  hav 
relied  on  the  judgment  in  that  case  as  r 
ported,  without  looking  at  the  facts  upq 
which  the  judgment  in  question  was  base* 
and  that  the  judgment  itself  was  in  tern 
limited  to  the  facts  of  this  particular  case,  i 

What  happened  in  Ebdy  v.  McGowan 
shortly  as  follows:  — 

A  vicarage  was  to  be  built  by  the  architect  d 
the  following  express  terms: — 5  per  cent,  if  tl 
vicarage  was  completed,  3  per  cent,  if  tendel 
obtained  and  work  not  commenced,  2 5  p<j 
cent,  if  no  tenders  issued.  I 

The  building  owner  decided  not  to  buiH 
at  all,  and  consequently  the  2£  per  cere 
arrangement  applied,  that  is  to  say,  the  cot 
tract  resolved  itself  into  a  special  contract  t 
buy  plans  at  2£  per  cent.  The  contract  wn 
not.  as  we  may  term  it,  an  unseverable  on 
to  build  a  house  at  5  per  cent,  (as  the  one  i 
our  case  is),  as  the  building  owner  had  ti 
option  to  build  or  not  to  build,  and  furthei 
the  terms  of  the  arrangement  implied 
special  contract  as  to  what  was  to  be.  done  > 
the  plans  were  drawn  and  no  tenders  issue* 

The  architect  accordingly  sent  in  a  deman 
for  his  2£  per  cent,  commission  for  the  pr, 
paration  of  the  plans,  but  in  subsequent  co: 
respondence  he  refused  to  deliver  up  the  plan 
themselves  even  were  he  paid,  and  the  buildin: 
owner  refused  to  pay  unless  he  had  the  plan 
delivered  up. 

In  the  Court  of  first  instance  the  architec 
succeeded  in  proving  a  custom  that  he  had  : 
right  to  keep  the  plans,  although  he  wt 
paid  for  them,  and  what  the  Court  sitting  i 
Bank  deoided  on  appeal  was,  that  such  1 
custom,  even  if  proved,  would  be  umeasoi 
able,  which  seems  perfectly  natural  are 
proper,  as  otherwise  the  building  owner  wouli 
not  be  getting  what  he  actually  bargained  for 
i.c..  the  plans. 

The  distinctions  between  our  case  and  th 
are,  among  others,  as  follows:  — 

In  our  case  plans  were  prepared  before,  ; 
a  matter  of  fact,  any  contract  was  made  bi 
tween  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  at  all.  are 
were  only  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  tendc< 
coming  in  under  3,500/.  That  is  to  say.  ou 
contract  was,  "  if  you  can  get  the  buildini 
done  on  the  plans  you  have  shown  me  fc 
3,500/.,  or  under.  I  will  give  you  5  per  cere 
on  the  accepted  tender.”  Mr.  Pease  couli 
have  claimed  nothing  whatever  for  his  pro 
paration  of  the  plans  had  they  not  been 

(1)  Approved  by  Mr.  Gibbon  after  liavin 
been  drawn,  and 

(2)  An  estimate  having  come  in  at  less  tha 
the  given  price,  and 

(3)  The  building  having  been  completed  i 
accordance  with  the  plans ; 

or,  in  other  words,  that  our  contract  was  no 
a  contract  to  prepare  plans  at  all,  but  t 
carry  out  alterations,  and  we  say  that  thi 
plans  were  merely  prepared  by  us  for  ou 
convenience  in  carrying  out  the  work,  and  n 
obligation  existed  to  prepare  plans  at  al; 
and  we  should  particularly  point  out  that 
had  the  plaintiff  refused  to  complete  the  worl- 
we  could  have  claimed  nothing  whatever  for  th 
work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  tht 
plans,  but  must  have  sued  for  the  who! 
of  the  amount  due  under  the  contract,  and  r< 
covered  either  that  or  nothing  at  all. 

The  position  we  take  up  is  as  follows:  — 

Where  the  i*etainer  of  an  architect  and  h: 
employment  is  to  superintend  work,  and  th 
preparation  of  plans  is  merely  ancillary  t 
the  supervision  of  the  work,  or  where  tht 
architect  is  instructed  in  the  first  instance  t 
prepare  plans,  and  afterwards  to  superintere 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  thereunder,  thi 
architect  keeps  the  plans,  not  only  by  custom 
but  because  on  completion  of  the  work  thi 
building  owner  has  all  he  bargains  for. 

Where  the  employment  of  the  architect  i 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  plans  withou 
reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  worl 
then  the  employer,  by  special  contract,  keep 
the  plans,  but  there  is  no  recognised  custor 
as  to  the  employment  of  an  architect  for  th: 
latter  purpose  (the  architect’s  duty  beini 
primarily  to  superintend  the  building  c 
premises,  and  not  to  prepare  plans),  are 
therefore,  in  every  case  where  the  employe} 
keeps  the  plans,  he  keeps  them  in  pursuano 
of  a  special  contract. 

Now,  if  this  contention  be  correct  then 
should  be  no  distinction  between  the  employ 
ment  of  an  architect  and  that  of  a  quantit 
surveyor,  as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  th< 
School  Board  for  London  v.  Northcroft,  i 
regards  delivery  up  of  material  prepared  fc 
the  carrying  out  of  his  contract. 

This  case  was  an  action  in  which  tit! 
School  Board  sought  to  recover  from  M.\ 
Northcroft,  a  quantity  surveyor,  certain  bill 
of  quantities,  dimensions,  and  abstracts  maca 
by  the  defendant,  and  relating  to  certai; 
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property  belonging  to  the  London  School 
Board ;  and  which  action  the  School  Board 
lost,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  error 
of  no  less  than  677  cubic  yds.  was  made  by 
the  quantity  surveyor,  and  the  School  Board 
'  required  dimensions,  abstracts,  etc.,  for  the 
purposes  of  checking  these  off.  The  judge, 
Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith,  in  his  judgment, 
made  the  following  remarks:  — 

‘  The  defendants  deny  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  to  have  the  documents  in  question,  as  they 
allege  such  documents  were  prepared  by  them 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  their  bills 
of  quantities-  for  the  contractors.  An  action 
of  detinue  will  not  lie,  for  how  can  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  private  memoranda  be  the  property  of 
the  plaintiffs;  the  ink,  papers,  and  brains  used 
in  making  them  are  all  the  defendant’s,  and 
they  are  right  in  law  in  refusing  to  give  them 
up.’ 

Now  the  ultimate  object  of  the  quantity 
surveyor,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
employed,  is  to  make  and  deliver  to  the 
building  owner  a  bill  of  quantities,  and  all 
the  machinery  whereby  he  arrives  at  that 
result  are  held  to  be  his  own  property. 

The  ultimate  object  of  an  architect  is  to 
supervise  the  construction  of.  and  deliver  to 
a  building  owner,  a  completed  house,  and  the 
materials  whereby  he  arrives  at  that  result, 
e.f/..  his  plans,  specifications,  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  etc.,  should,  we  think,  be  held  to 
be  his  property  also,  by  analogy  with  the 
above  case. 

Quite  apart  from  this  we  ought  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  is  at  liberty  to  over-rule  Ebdy  v. 
McGowan  altogether,  as  Ebdy  v.  McGowan 
was  decided  by  the  Court  in  Bank  merely,  or 
they  could  say  that  in  Ebdy  v.  McGowan 
there  was,  on  the  facts,  a  special  contract, 
whereas,  in  our  case  there  was  not,  and  send 
the  case  back  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
for  trial  as  to  the  existence  of  a  custom. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  place  the  whole 
of  the  circumstanoes  before  you  in  a  letter, 
and  our  Mr.  Daphne  would  be  pleased  to 
attend  before  your  Council,  as  he  has 
1  already  offered  to  do,  and  put  the  matter 
I  before  you  in  detail,  which  we  should  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  him  tho 
1  opportunity  of  doing,  as  there  are  many  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  architect,  which,  if 
:  included  in  this  letter,  would  make  it  alto* 

[  gather  too  lengthy  for  convenient  digestion. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  following 
is  a  list  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 

1  Pease  and  ourselves,  and  Mr.  Locke,  and  we 
1  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  see  that-  it  is  all  laid 
I  before  your  Council  at  their  next  meeting:  — 

Letters,  Mr.  C.  E.  Pease  to  your  Secretary. 
January  9.  1904,  August  4,  1904,  September  7, 

.  1904.  October  20.  1904. 

Letters,  C.  Robinson  &  Co.  to  your  Secre¬ 
tary,  January  12,  1904,  January  14,  1904. 
FoBurary  15,  1904,  and  enclosures. 

I  Letters,  your  Secretary  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Pease, 
January  11,  1904,  August  10,  1904,  September  8, 
1904.  October  15.  1904,  October  21.  1904. 

Letters,  your  Secretary  to  C.  Robinson  & 
Co..  Januai-y  13.  1904.  January  15,  1904, 
February  19,  1904,  March  1,  1904. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Chas.  Robinson  &  Co. 

To  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.” 


FIRE-RESISTING  FLOORS. 

Sir,— In  your  advertisement  columns  of  last 
week,  my  name,  honorary  function,  and  part 
of  a  sentence  from  some  writings  of  mine 
regarding  the  Baltimore  fire,  are  utilised  by 
Messrs.  Mark  Fawcett  &  Co.  in  a  manner 
that  would  make  it  appear  that  I  endorsed 
the  system  of  floor  construction  with  which 
that  firm  is  specially  associated. 

The  extract  is  quite  correct  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but-  it  should  be'  read  in  con¬ 
junction  with  my  observations  on  the 
Baltimore  fire  g'nerallv,  for,  if  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  and  appearing  below  an  illustration 
of  Messrs.  Mark  Fawcett  &  Co.’s  flooi\  a 
very  different  impression  is  obtained  from 
what  I  intended  to  convey  in  my  remarks  on 
that  conflagration.  Edwin  O.  Sachs. 


THE  JOINERY  TRADE, 
f  Sir,--1'  J.  C.  W.”  says  he  can  make  joiner’s 
work  in  “  England  ”  quite  as  cheaply  as  the 
foreign  joinery.  This  is  not  the  experience 
of  the  majority  of  people,  or  “  Laxton  ”  would 
not  put  the  price  of  foreign-made  doors, 
sashes,  and  frames  at  such  a  much  lower 
figure  than  the  English  make. 

I  beg  to  say  I  have  a  well-equipped  joiner’s 
shop,  with  modern  machinery,  and  have  often 
tried,  but  without  success,  to  make  doors, 
window  sashes,  and  frames  at  less  cost  than 
the  foreign  make,  and  of  which  we  see  such 
large  quantities  brought  into  and  sold  in 


London,  and  used  in  the  various  building 
estates  now  being  developed  in  the  suburbs  of 
London. 

My  first  trouble  is  the  prohibitive  local 
rates;  and,  as  ev?ry  manufacturer  knows, 
machinery  is  assessed  “right  up  to  the  hilt”; 
this  presses  very  heavily. 

Then  we  have  the  Factory  Act.  with  the 
inspector’s  requirements  as  to  fire  escape 
ladders,  staircases,  sanitary  arrangements, 
etc.,  all  of  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Of  course,  the  rates  of  the  London  joiner’s 
wages — namely,  lO^d.  per  hour — is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  foreigner,  and  also 
of  many  of  our  own  provincial  towns,  who 
pay  8d.,  and  some  less. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  foreigner,  he  pays 
none  of  our  rates  or  Imperial  taxes,  and  he 
does  not  come  under  our  Factory  Act,  there¬ 
fore,  the  remedy  I  would  suggest  is,  that  some 
toll  or  tax  be  put  on  all  foreign-made  joinery, 
as  an  equalisation  for  the  rates  and  taxes 
paid  by  us,  and  which  would  enable  English 
employers  to  employ  English  joiners. 

A  London  Builder. 

- »  - 

COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  Court  of  Common 
Council  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  week. 

Artizans'  Dwellings,  Hounsditch. — The  Im¬ 
provements  and  Finance  Committee  reported 
that  certain,  repairs,  painting,  pointing,  etc., 
were  necessary  at  the  artizans’  dwellings  in 
Stoney-lane,  Hounsditch.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  works,  estimated  to  cost  some  2,000?., 
should  be  included  in  next  year’s  estimates. 

Street  Improvements.— On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Streets  Committee  it  was  agreed  to 
carry  out  various  minor  street  improvements. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  withdraw  the  stipulation 
as  to  the  working  at  night  only  in  the  case  of 
certain  street  works  in  Wormwood-street, 
London  Wall,  and  Basinghall-street,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  General  Post  Office.  An  offer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  and 
Cattle  Trough  Association  to  provide  an  orna¬ 
ment  at  drinking  fountain,  to  be  fixed  round 
the  base  of  the  lamp  column  over  the  under¬ 
ground  convenience  at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, 
was  accepted.  It  was  ordered  that  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  888?.  10s.  should  be  incurred  in  the 
substitution  of  incandescent  gas  burners  for 
the  old  lamps,  and  the  provision  of  115  addi¬ 
tional  lamps  in  various  side  streets  and  courts 
in  the  City.  Permission  was  granted  to  the 
City  and  South  London  Railway  Company  to 
fix  a  clock  outside  their  Bank  Station  at  the 
corner  of  Lombard-street  and  King  William- 
street. 

Hairdressers'  Saloons:  Regulations. — The 
Sanitary  Committee  submitted  a  report  from 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  hairdressers’  saloons.  Regulations 
drawn  up  by  that  officer  were  approved.  The 
same  Committee  submitted  the  revised  by¬ 
laws  with  respect  to  houses  let  in  lodgings, 
and  these  also  were  adopted  and  received  the 
City  Seal. 

London  Squares  and  Enclosures  Bill. — A 
letter  from  the  Clerk  to  the  London  County 
Council  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  first  draft 
clauses  of  this  Bill  was  referred  to  three  Com¬ 
mittees — The  City  Lands,  Streets,  and  Bridge 
House  Estates  Committee. 

Cattle  Market,  Deptford :  Lighting. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Cattle  Markets  Com¬ 
mittee.  it  was  agreed  to  renew  the  contract 
with  the  Kitson  Lighting  Company  of  Great 
Britain,  Ltd.  (now  merged  in  The  United 
Kingdom  Lighting  Trust,  Ltd.),  for  leasing 
installation  of  oil  incandescent  lamps  for  the 
roadways  and  open  areas  of  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Market,  Deptford,  for  one  year,  at 
the  reduced  cost  of  600?. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  was  held 
at  the  offices  of  the  Board,  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment.  W.C..  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Scovell 
presiding. 

Joyce-green  Hospital:  Internal  Painting. — 
Among  the  correspondence  received  was  a 
letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
asking  to  be  furnished  with  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  tho  proposed  internal 
painting  work  at  the  Joyce-green  Hospital,  and 
why  so  large  an  expenditure  as  7,000?.  is 
necessary  at  this  stage.  It  was  agreed  to  in¬ 
form  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the 
estimate  was  for  the  whole  of  the  interior 
painting,  and  that  the  amount  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  excessive. 

North-Eastern  and  North-Western  Hospitals. 
— A  letter  was  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  authorising  the  erection  of 
cottages  at  these  hospitals  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  engineers  at  a  cost  of  1,120?. 


Rochester  House  Asylum. — The  Asylums 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  unconditional  consent  be  given  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  rearrangement  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Rochester  House  estate  and  the 
property  of  the  Ealing  Borough  Council. 
The  Managers  are  terminating  their  tenancy 
of  Rochester  House  at  Midsummer  next. 

The  Downs  School. — The  Children’s  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  having  decided  on  carrying 
out  certain  improvements  to  the  fire¬ 
extinguishing  appliances  at  this  school  at  a 
cost  of  110?.  The  ten  outside  hydrants  will 
be  replaced  by  modern  hydrants  with  outlets 
to  suit  the  hose  couplings  used  by  the  local 
fire  brigade. 

Park  Hospital. — It  was  referred  to  the 
Worlds  Committee  to  take  the  neeessary  steps 
for  the  erection  of  six  permanent  stagings  in 
the  casing  of  the  well  at  the  Park  Hospital. 

Belmont  Asylum. — The  Works  Committee 
reported  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  they  had  sanctioned  certain  further 
variations  on  Messrs.  Enness  Brothers’  con¬ 
tract,  amounting  in  value  to  138?.  10s.  Mr. 
W.  Crooks,  M.P.,  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Works  Committee  if  he  could  give  him  any 
information  with  regard  to  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Enness’s  on  the  question  of  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  at  this  asylum. 
It  appeared  that  part  of  the  asylum  was  out¬ 
side  the  twelve-mile  radius  from  Charing 
Cross,  and  the  contractors  had  “  measured 
the  milestones,”  which  he  considered  was 
mean.  Mr.  Plelby,  in  reply,  said  that  Messrs. 
Enness  Brothers  had  decided  to  take  no 
further  action  in  the  matter,  but  it  had  been 
agreed  by  the  Committee  that,  in  all  future 
contracts,  the  whole  of  the  asylum  should  be 
included  in  the  twelve-mile  area. 

North-Western  Hospital. — The  Engineer-in- 
Chief  reported  the  completion  of  the  fire- 
resisting  works  at  this  hospital.  The  works 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Harbrow  at  a 
cost  of  2.339?.  16s.,  being  6?.  16s.  in  excess  of 
the  contract  ‘  sum. 

Minor  Works  and  Repairs,  Mode  of 
Carrying  Out. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Works  Committee  it  was  agreed: — “That  in 
the  event  of  a  committee  deciding  that  any 
work  or  repair  (the  value  of  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  not  to  exceed  100?.)  is  necessary  and 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Works  Committee, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Works  Committee 
to  determine  in  what  manner  and  to  what 
extent  such  work  or  repair  shall  be  carried 
out.” 

South-Eastern  Hospital. — The  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  further  reported  that  they  had 
authorised  the  provision  of  300  Gilmour 
(Canadian)  hospital  doors  in  the  eight 
pavilions,  two  isolation  blocks,  and  the  re¬ 
ceiving  and  discharge  wards,  at  an  extra  cost 
of  about  240?.,  in  place  of  the  internal  doors 
originally  specified  for  those  buildings. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  W halley.  -  -  W e  have  to 
announce  the  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
25th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Whalley,  F.S.I., 
3.  Hunter-street,  Chester.  Deceased  was  a  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jno.  Whalley,  surveyor  and 
land  valuer,  to  whose  business  he  succeeded.  He 
was  frequently  employed  as  an  expert  in  arbi¬ 
tration  cases,  land  disputes,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  promotion  of  railway  and  other 
Bills  in  Parliament. 

- »  *»- - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Clydach. — At  Clvdach-on-Tawe, 
Swansea  Valley,  on  Thursday  last  week,  the 
memorial-stone  was  laid  of  the  new  Church  of 
St.  Mary.  The  church  is  situate  on  the 
corner  of  the  main  road.  The  plan  consists 
of  a  nave,  69  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  6  in.  wide ; 
north  aisle,  66  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  wide.  The 
south  aisle,  terminating  in  a  west  tower,  18  ft. 
square,  is  48  ft  long  by  12  ft.  wide.  The 
chancel  is  36  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  with  an 
organ  chamber  and  choir  vestry  on  the  south 
side  and  clergy  vestry  on  the  north 
side.  The  length  of  church  inside,  from  the 
west  wall  of  nave  to  east  wall  of  the  chancel, 
is  105  ft.  An  arch,  rising  to  a  height  of' 
34  ft.  to  the  apex,  divides  the  nave  from  the 
chancel,  and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is  barrel 
shaped,  divided  into  panels  by  moulded 
ribs.  There  is  to  be  a  sedilia  in  the 
chancel,  the  work  of  Mr.  Clarke,  sculptor, 
of  Llandaff,  in  whose  studio  the  rest  of  the 
carved  work  will  be  done.  The  main  entrance 
to  the  church  is  from  the  south  side  of  the 
tower,  and  the  tower  will  rise  to  a  height  of 
100  ft.  to  the  turret.  A  chiming  clock,  with 
illuminated  faces  on  three  sides  of  the  tower, 
will  be  placed  in  it  at  a  height  of  65  ft.  from 
the  road  level.  The  arches  to  nave  arcades 
are  carried  on  columns,  alternately  circular 
and  octagonal  on  plan,  with  bands  of  red 
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Forest  of  Dean  stone.  The  arcades  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  three-light  traceried  windows, 
with  arches  carried  on  small  columns.  The 
nave  roof  is  open  to  the  apex,  and  is  49  ft. 
high.  The  principals  spring  from  circular 
shafts  with  moulded- caps  and  bases.  All  the 
timbei's  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  will  be  left 
clean  from  the  plane.  The  chancel  is  lighted 
with  a  five-light  traceried  window  in  two 
orders  of  mouldings.  The  west  window  is  a 
three-light  window,  flanked  by  a  single  light 
on  each  side.  The  aisle  windows  arc  two- 
light,  each  having  different  tracery  in  the 
heads.  The  church  will  be  seated  with  benches 
throughout  for  500  adults,  and  the  choir  stalls 
executed  in  Austrian  oak.  The  chancel  steps 
are  to  be  of  white  Sicilian  marble,  and  the 
pavement  of  chancel  and  passages  of  black-and- 
white  marble  in  large  squares.  The  system  of 
heating  adopted  is  Grundy’s  warm  air  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  walls  are  being  built  with  grey 
native  stone,  with  box  ground  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  green 
Tyrch  slates.  The  church,  when  completed, 
will  cost  10,000/.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Bennett  Brothers,  of  Swansea.  Mr.  Bruce 
Vaughan,  of  Cardiff,  is  the  architect. 

Church  Restoration.  Newton  Abbot.— 
Wolborough  Church,  Newton  Abbot,  was  re¬ 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  17th 
ult.  after  the  restoration  of  the  roof  by  the 
feoffees.  Th©  whole  of  the  old  slating, 
plaster  ceiling,  and  roof  timbers  have  been 
removed,  and  an  oak  roof  substituted.  The 
principal  trusses,  purlins,  and  horizontal  and 
vertical  ribs  are  moulded  with  carved  oak 
bosses  at  tho  intersections,  and  the  former 
plaster  barrelled  ceiling  has  been  replaced  by 
a  ceiling  of  oak  battens  in  narrow  widths. 
The  wall  plates  in  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of 
moulded  oak,  but  in  the  chancel  they  are 
carved  in  addition.  The  central  bosses  in  the 
chancel  roof  are  carved,  representing  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion.  The  rafters  of  the 
roofs  are  also  of  oak,  boarded  on  the  outer 
faoe  with  red  deal  boarding,  which  is  covered 
with  felt,  on  which  battens  are  laid,  while  the 
outer  covering  is  of  slate  with  plain  ridge 
tiles.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
form  of  the  gables  at  the  western  ends  of  the 
aisles,  hitherto  joined  squarely  to  the 
tower.  The  inner  sides  of  the  gables  now 
correspond  with  the  outer  sides,  with  Bath 
stone  copings,  and  a  Bath  stone  cross  and  base 
fixed  on  the  apex  of  each,  to  correspond  with 
the  gables  at  th©  ends  of  the  chancel  and 
south  aisle.  A  similar  cross  has  also  been 
fixed  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  interior  of  the 
walls  has  been  cleaned  down  and  coloured  a 
light  stone  colour,  and  th©  Beer  ston©  columns 
between  the  nave  and  aisles  and  the  stone¬ 
work  of  the  windows  have  also  been  cleaned 
down,  while  th©  seats  have  been  cleaned 
off  and  varnished.  Th©  ventilation  of  the 
•church  has  been  improved,  ventilators  being 
provided  in  the  cells  of  the  windows  for  th© 
admission  of  fresh  air,  while  the  foul  air  is 
extracted  by  means  of  adjustable  exhaust 
under-roof  ventilators.  The  wofik.  which  has 
•cost  about  1,300/.,  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Powell,  Sons.  &  Locke, 
architects,  of  Newton  Abbot. 

Church  Restoration.  Claughton,  Lan¬ 
cashire.— The  Church  of  St.  Chad,  at  Claugh¬ 
ton,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged  and 
repaired,  was  reopened  on  the  9th  ult.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  work  was  com¬ 
menced  six  months  ago,  and  the  interior  has 
been  entirely  renovated  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Austin  &  Paley,  architects,  of  Lan¬ 
cashire.  Th©  total  cost  is  900/. 

Church  for  Seamen  at  the  Victoria  Docks. 
—On  the  9th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans 
will  dedicat©  the  new  church  of  the  Missions 
to  Seamen  at  the  Victoria  Docks.  The  build¬ 
ing  has  been  designed  by  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Sinker,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Edward  Beasley,  builder. 

Roman  Catholic  Church.  Sheffield.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
church  was  laid  recently  on  a  site  just  below 
Banner  Cross,  on  Ecclesall-road.  St.  Wil¬ 
liam's,  as  the  new  church  will  be  called,  will 
accommodate  100  worshippers,  and  will  be  of 
brick,  with  stone  facings.  Mr.  C.  M.  Had- 
field  is  the  architect. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Hanwell.— 
The  opening  of  th©  new  Wesleyan  church  at 
Hanwell  took  place  a  short  time  ago.  The 
building  stands  on  a  site  about  450  ft.  deep  bv 
90  ft.  wide,  and  has  been  erected  at  a  total 
cost  of  8,400/.  Accommodation  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  600  persons  on  th©  ground  floor,  be¬ 
sides  other  accommodation  in  the  galleries,  while 
the  transepts  will  be  used  for  school  purposes, 
and  will  seat  500  scholars.  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Gunton  wer©  the  architects,  the  contractor 
being  Mr.  Charles  Brightman,  of  Walford. 

Renovation  of  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Cran- 
tmoor.— The  improvements  to  this  chapel  have 


now  been  completed,  and  the  building  was  re¬ 
opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  walls  have  been 
partly  rebuilt,  and  the  interior  has  been  re¬ 
seated  ;  a  new  entrance  has  been  made,  a  new 
roof  has  been  put  on,  and  a  new  floor  laid,  the 
entire  work  being  carried  out  according  to  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Loxlev,  of  Sheffield. 

Congregational  Schoolroom,  Ledbury. — A 
new  schoolroom  was  recently  opened  at  Led¬ 
bury  in  connexion  with  th©  Congregational 
church  in  that  town.  The  building  i6  con¬ 
nected  with  the  chapel  by  a  short  corridor.  It 
is  built  of  corrugated  iron,  lined  with  match¬ 
board,  which  is  stained  and  varnished,  and 
will  seat  200,  being  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  win¬ 
dows  have  Gothic  heads  and  th©  glass  is 
fluted.  Gas  pendants  hung  from  the  roof  pro¬ 
vide  th©  artificial  lighting.  Th©  seats  have 
reversible  backs,  and  there  is  a  portable 
platform.  The  fram©  of  the  building  has  been 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  taken  down  and 
re-erected  elsewhere.  The  exterior  in  Church- 
street  is  fenced  with  dwarf  walls,  surmounted 
by  wrought-iron  railings.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  G.  Stephens,  of  Ledbury,  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Stratford, 
London,  E. 

Dairy  Premises,  Aberdeen. — A  new  dairy 
has  been  opened  in  Whitehall-road,  Aberdeen. 
At  ill©  front  of  the  buildings  a  sale  shop,  the 
Avails  of  which  are  lined  with  white  tiles,  has 
been  fitted  up.  Stables,  sheds,  etc.,  have  also 
been  erected  in  connexion  with  th©  establish¬ 
ment.  The  whole  building  is  heated  with 
steam  radiators.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Duncan,  Aberdeen.  ^ 

Presbyterian  Hall,  Newcastle. — In  con¬ 
nexion  with  St.  George’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  this  city,  the  foundation-ston©  was  laid,  on 
the  15th  ult.,  of  a  new  hall  in  Jesmond-road. 
Th©  building  will  seat  450,  and  the  total  cost 
will  be  about  2.500/.  Mr.  R.  Burns  Dick  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Davidson  was 
the  contractor  for  the  work. 

Extension  of  Business  Premises,  Aberdeen. 
— The  premises  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Reid,  in  Crown- 
street,  Aberdeen,  have  recently  been  enlarged 
and  improved.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  archi¬ 
tect.  by  the  following  contractors :  —Mason 
work.  Mr.  David  Weir  ;  carpenter,  Messrs.  R. 

&  J.  Reid :  plumber,  Mr.  J.  Campbell ; 
plasterer,  Messrs.  J.  Bannochie  &  Sons ; 
slater.  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Milne;  painter,  Mr. 
E.  Copland  ;  lift,  Messrs.  Claud  Hamilton,  Ltd.  ; 
and  electric  lighting.  Messrs.  Blaikie  &  Sons. 

Dalziel  New  Poorhouse.— The  hospital  and 
receiving  blocks  of  the  Dalziel  new  poorhouse 
at  Motherwell  were  opened  a  short  time 
since.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
the  Dalziel  Parish  Council  at  a  cost  of  about 
14,000/.,  and  they  are  situated  on  a  site  at 
Airbles,  overlooking  the  Clyde.  Th©  architect 
is  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen,  Motherwell. 

New  Parish  Room,  St.  Etheldred,  Nor¬ 
wich. — A  new  parish  room  for  the  parishes  of 
St,  Etheldred  and  St.  Peter.  Southgate, 
Norwich,  was  opened  recently  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  room  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hildebrond’s  Hospital ; 
it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  what  was 
known  as  Ivy  Hall ;  and,  lastly,  the  site  was 
encumbered  by  a  number  of  old  cottages.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick,  with  green  slate  roof. 
The  interior  apartment,  55  ft.  long  by  21  ft. 
in  width,  is  lighted  by  side  and  end  windows, 
and  the  roof  is  of  polished  pitch-pine.  The 
floor  is  boarded.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C. 
Clowes,  and  the  builder  Mr.  G.  Greengrass. 

Bradford  To>vn  Hall  Extension.— The 
Town  Hall  Extension  Committee  have  decided 
to  put  in  hand  at  once  the  work  of  excava¬ 
tion  for  the  extension  of  the  Bradford  Town 
Hall.  The  working  drawings  are  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  quantity  surveyors,  and 
it  is  expected  that  in  about  five  weeks  the 
contracts  for  the  whole  work  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
Plenum  system  of  ventilation  shall  be  adopted 
for  the  new  addition  to  the  town  hall. 

Drill  Hall,  Elgin.— New  headquarters  are 
to  be  erected  for  the  3rd  V.B.  Seaforth  High¬ 
landers.  at  Elgin.  Mr.  W.  C.  Reid,  Elgin,  is 
the  architect.  The  new  headquarters  will  con¬ 
sist  of  an  orderly-room  and  offices,  sergeant- 
major’s  quarters.  drill  hall.  gymnasium, 
armouries,  stores,  etc.  The  probable  cost  will 
about  3,200/. 

New  Hall,  Armagh. — The  new  hall  of  the 
Irish  National  Foresters,  at  Armagh,  was 
recently  opened.  The  building  has  been 
erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  J.  M’Dermott. 

Proposed  Institute,  Penarth. — A  new 
church  institute  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  in 
Albert-place,  Penarth.  Plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  H.  Snell,  architect,  and  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  3,000/. 

Memorial  Hall,  Plymouth.— The  Pitts' 
Memorial  Hall,  in  Gibbon-street,  Plymouth, 
was  opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  Mr.  Alton 
Bazelev.  architect,  designed  the  building. 


Patent  Office,  Calcutta. — Mr.  Henn 
George  Graves  has  just  quitted  H.M.’s  Paten' 
Office,  where  he  was  an  examiner  of  patent: 
for  mining  and  metallurgy,  to  take  up  th< 
appointment  of  Comptroller  of  the  Paten1 
Office  in  Calcutta.  Mr.  Graves  received  hii 
training  in.  the  Royal  College  of  Science  anc 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  1881-5,  where  hi 
gained  the  De  la  Beche  medal  for  mining,  anc 
an  Associateship  in  mining  and  metallurgy 
As  a  member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
he.  for  some  years  past,  compiled  technica: 
abstracts  and  papers  for  the  journal  of  tha 
Institute,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  con 
duct  of  their  annual  meetings. 

- »  — 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Municipal  Councils  and  Architectura 
Works.— Committees  of  a  number  of  th- 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  nov 
under  consideration  a  letter  from  the  Secre 
tary  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi 
tects  enclosing  copy  of  a  memorial  from  tha 
and  other  architectural  bodies  urging: — (a 
That  architectural  work  bo  not  placed  in  th 
hands  of  engineers  or  surveyors;  (b)  tha 
whore  it  is  deemed  desirable  for  architectural 
work  to  be  carried  out  by  a  county  or  muni 
cipal  official,  such  official  shall  be  requirer 
to  have  passed  the  qualifying  examinations  0 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  am 
(c)  that  the  work  of  an  official  architect  b 
restricted  to  structures  of  secondary  impon 
tance.  and  that  all  buildings  of  a  monuments 
character  be  entrusted  to  independent  archi 
tects  to  be  selected  in  such  a  way  as  mai 
seem  best  to  the  local  authority.  Fina 
decisions  upon  the  subject  may  not  be  ex 
pected  for  one  or  two  weeks,  or  even  more. 

Drainage  Plans. — On  Saturday  last  week  tht 
Public  Health  Committee  of  Camberwe- 
Borough  Council  reported  the  receipt  of  a  lette 
from  the  London  County  Council  asking  thi 
Borough  Council’s  views  on  a  communicatioi 
sent  to  the  Spring-gardens  authority  from  th 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ex 
pressing  the  view  that  compliance  with  th 
by-laws  respecting  the  deposit  of  plans  ft. 
drainage  work  involves  great  and  unnecessan 
expense,  and  suggesting  modification  of  thi 
by-laws  so  that  they  shall  only  require  th 
submission  of  a  block  plan  and  a  writtel 
description  of  the  pipes  and  apparatus.  I 
April  last  a  similar  application  was  receive 
by  the  Camberwell  Council  from  the  Roy?; 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  was  r< 
ferred  to  the  Borough  Engineer,  who  n 
ported  that  he  only  insisted  upon  sufficien 
drawings  being  deposited  to  enable  the  Com 
mittee  to  consider  whether  the  whole  of  trl 
suggested  drainage  was  in  accordance  wit 
the  several  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  1 
considered  that  this  should  be  insisted  upo> 
more  especially  as  owners  were  now  takir.: 
every  advantage  in  claiming  drains  as  sewe; 
in  cases  where,  in  the  past,  the  late  vestrk 
had  not  insisted  upon  the  deposition  of  they 
full  detailed  plans.  This  report  of  tl. 
Borough  Engineer  was  adopted  by  the  Gou> 
oil.  The  Committee  now  resolved  to  infor' 
the  London  County  Council  of  the  f  Oregon-; 
facts,  and  the  decision  of  the  Borough  Counc 
thereon.— On  Monday  the  General  Purpos: 
Committee  of  Leyvisham  Borough  Council  r 
ported  being  in  receipt  of  a  similar  letter  aif 
request  from  the  London  County  Council.  TI 
Borough  Surveyor,  the  Committee’s  repoi 
went  on  to  say,  had  reported  as  to  tl 
unnecessary  expense  involved  in  the  prepare 
tion  of  the  plans,  and  was  of  opinion  that  tl 
suggestions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britii! 
Architects  might  be  agreed  to,  providing  thi 
the  block  plan  clearly  indicates  the  positnt 
in  a  street  of  the  intended  building,  either  \ 
making  a  key  plan  from  the  25-in.  ordnanii 
sheet,  or  by'  indicating  the  distance  of  t 
intended  buildings  from  the  nearest  strq 
corner.  The  Committee  concurred  in  thdj 
views,  and  had  directed  that  the  Lond- 
County  Council  be  so  informed  in  reply  f 
their  letter.  .  I 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  an  examir 
tion  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science,  held  lj 
Manchester,  November  18  and  19,  two  cad 
didates  presented  themselves,  one  of  whcl! 
certificated. 

Dean  Farrar  Memorial.— On  November  r| 
Lord  Peel  unveiled  the  memorial  which  L 
been  erected  in  the  east,  or  “  House  of  Go 
inons.”  porch  of  the  Church  of  St.  Margan; 
Westminster,  to  the  late  Dean  Farrar,  w; 
was  rector  of  the  parish,  1876-1895.  T 
|  memorial,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cari| 
consists  of  a  bronze  medallion  in  a  setting  il 
carved  stone,  the  bust  being  modelled  by  IN; 
N.  Hitch.  The  porch  itself  was  erected  i 
1891.  after  designs  by  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A., 
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Lady  Sherbrooke,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
r  the  statesman. 

Rural  By-laws. — At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Chailey  Rural  District  Council,  at  which 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  take  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Sir  William  Grantham  for 
building  on  his  C6tate  at  Barcombe,  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  by-laws,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  the  Council's  attitude  in  the 
matter  was  explained  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Lucey. 
the  rector  of  Westmeston,  who  said  the  real 
cause  of  the  dispute  was  simply  this:— Sir 
William  Grantham,  before  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  had  twisted  words  used  by  their 
surveyor  and  other  persons  with  regard  to 
their  not  understanding  the  plans  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted.  He  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  architect  and  had  drawn  his  own 
plans,  which  were  not  intelligible  to  them, 
and  they  wrote  to  him  in  a  courteous  manner 
and  asked  him  to  produce  plans  which  were 
intelligible.  The  whole  dispute  lay  within 
very  small  compass: — “We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  your  plans;  will  you  please  explain 
them?”  This,  said  the  rector,  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  public,  because 
they  were  showing  a  tendency  to  judge  the 
Council  before  they  had  heard  the  Council’s 
side,  and  local  bodies  throughout  the  whole  of 
England  should  clearly  understand  what  their 
position  was.  Their  by-laws  were  the  sim¬ 
plest  by-laws  which  could  possibly  be  carried 
out,  while  the  policy  of  the  Council  was  in 
the  direction  of  building  cottages  in  the 
country  districts.  Sir  William  Grantham  had 
remarked  sarcastically  that  two  clergymen 
were  on  the  Council.  Few  persons  knew 
better  than  the  clergy  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  the  need  of  increased  cottage  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  country.  One  of  the  two 
clergymen  referred  to  was  the  owner  of  con¬ 
siderably  more  property  than  Sir  William 
Grantham,  and  lie  had  shown  that  he  was  a 
great  deal  better  able  to  manage  his  property 
and  understood  cottage  accommodation  better 
than  Sir  William  Grantham.  There  were 
grave  moral  questions  involved  in  this  matter, 
and  the  Council  had  adopted  a  set  of  by-laws 
in  order  that  increased  accommodation  might 
be  given  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  it  was  possible 
to  build,  and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  If  there 
were  representatives  of  the  working  classes  on 
county  councils  he  was  perfectly  certain  that 
they  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Council  against  Sir  William  Grantham. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute.— The  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  held  a  provincial  sessional 
mooting  in  the  Exchange  Hall,  Nottingham, 
on  Saturday  last.  After  a  civic  welcome  had 
been  accorded  the  members,  the  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  W.  Whit¬ 
taker,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  took  the  chair, 
and  was  supported  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman 
J.  Bright),  and  the  Sheriff  (Dr.  T.  J.  Dabell). 
Dr.  P.  Brobbyer.  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Nottingham,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Some  Present-day  Aspects  of  Conservancy 
Systems.”  He  remarked  that  the  dry  system 
which  obtained  in  Nottingham  was  recog¬ 
nised  as  obsolete,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  would  be  helpful  to 
the  local  administrators  in  their  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  the  system  was  out  of 
date  and  altogether  insanitary.  A  lengthy 
discussion  ensued.  The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham 
spoke  of  the  ravaging  effects  of  infantile 
diarrhoea,  which  were  always  more  noticeable 
in  districts  where  the  dry  system  existed. 
Dr.  H.  Handford,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Notts  County  Council,  thought 
that  improvements  should  first  be  made  in 
regard  to  elementary  schools.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Kayo  (Medical  Officer  of  Health,  West  Riding 
District).  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt  (Grimsby 
Borough  Engineer),  Mr.  A.  J.  Martin 
(London),  Miss  Evans,  Dr.  J.  Robertson 
(Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Birmingham),  and 
others,  joined  in  the  debate.  The  members 
were  subsequently  invited  by  the  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  to  luncheon,  and  afterwards  visited 
the  Bacteriological  and  Chemical  Laboratory, 
destructor  works,  and  sanitary  wharves,  and 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Goddard,  Massey.  & 
Warner,  engineers. 

An  Oi.d  British  Road.  -Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  last  week  in  the  Botanical  Theatre 
at  University  College,  Gower-street,  on 
“  An  Old  British  Road.”  He  said 
that  the  subject  on  which  he  intended  to 
speak  was  the  old  road  from  Winchester  to 
Canterbury,  which  he  had  explored  about  a 
year  ago,  and  his  object  was  to  show  what 
interest,  could  attach  to  a  subject  of  this  kind. 
Though  the  idea  was  difficult  for  the  modern 
mind  to  seize  when  all  our  princpal  thorough¬ 
fares  ran  from  north  to  south,  yet  it  was  the 
case  that  the  earliest  of  our  important  roads 
ran  from  east  to  west,  that  was  to  say.  from 
Dover,  which  was  the  natural  port  of  entry 


into  this  island,  to  Stonehenge,  which,  in 
primitive  times,  was  the  centre  of  its  political 
and  religious  life,  and  from  this  there  was  a 
branch  going  to  Winchester.  Up  to  the 
Reformation  the  South  of  England  contained 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Winchester  was  its  capital,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  right  up  to  the  Xllth  century. 
Henry  II.  was  probably  the  first  monarch 
who  called  London  its  chief  town.  One  of 
the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  road  from  Canterbury  to  Win¬ 
chester  was  that  a  great  part  of  it  lay  on 
chalk.  He  believed  that  of  its  total  length 
of  121  miles,  about  55  per  cent,  was  on  chalk. 
Another  reason  was  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Canterbury. 
The  murder  of  St.  Thomas  took  place  just 
before  Winchester  had  lost  its  old  import¬ 
ance.  The  old  road  was  undoubtedly  revived 
by  the  pilgrimage,  and  remained  a  kind  of 
sacred  way  until  the  Reformation.  It.  was  an 
interesting  fact  that,  when  Henry  VIII.  was 
going  to  the  field  of  the  “Cloth  of  Gold.”  he 
did  not  go  by  Rochester,  as  he  might  have 
done,  but  went  instead  by  the  old  way  to 
Canterbury.  That  was,  however,  the  last  of 
the  great  progresses  along  the  road.  It  was 
an  excellent  instance  of  the  irony  of  history 
that  the  effect  of  the  turnpike  system,  by 
inducing  people  to  make  use  of  roads  in  which 
there  were  no  turnpikes,  was  to  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  the  old  roads,  which  had  been 
on  the  point  of  disappearing.  About  60  per 
cent,  of  the  old  road  from  Winchester  to 
Canterbury  was  well  known.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder  about  20  per  cent,  was  guessed  at, 
more  or  less  accurately.  In  tracing  it  they 
were  guided  by  the  indications  afforded  by 
the  road  in  places  now  known,  by  the  soils 
which  were  chosen,  by  the  trees  which  grew 
along  it,  and  by  the  names  of  places  along  the 
route.  He  had  been  able  in  this  way  to  re¬ 
construct,  he  might  say,  the  whole  way,  with 
the  exception  of  some  small  gaps.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  as  regarded  twenty  miles  it  was 
only  a  hypothesis,  and  close  on  two  miles  he 
was  unable  to  find.  Of  all  the  important 
roads  of  antiquity  this  one  was  nearest  to 
London,  a  great  section  of  it  running  close  to 
the  capital. 

Memorial,  Oxford.— A  bust  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  was’  recently  unveiled 
bv  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  Debating  Hall  of 
the  Oxford  Union  Society.  The  bust.,  which 
is  the  Avork  of  Mr.  George  Frampton,  R.A., 
has  been  executed  in  white  marble,  mounted 
on  a  black  pedestal  about  5  ft.  in  height. 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  the  Workhouse, 
Colnbrook. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  held  recently  a  report 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Brook  Kitchen,  Archi¬ 
tect.  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  dealing 
with  the  present  condition  of  Colnbrook 
Workhouse,  and  suggesting  various  additions 
and  improvements. 

War  Memorial.  Omagh.— On  the  25th  ult. 
the  Duchess  of  Abercorn  unveiled  the 
memorial  erected  in  Omagh  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers 
who  were  killed  in  the  Boer  war.  The  monu¬ 
ment  consists  of  bronze  figures  of  Fame,  War, 
and  Death,  standing  upon  a  granite  base,  and 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Sydney  March,  Farnborough,  which  were 
accepted  in  competition.  The  execution  of 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Elking- 
ton  &  Co.,  of  London. 

Asylum  Extension,  Barming,  Kent.— 
Colonel  Hepper,  D.S.O.,  an  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  recently  held  an 
inquiry  at  Barming  Asylum  respecting  the 
application  to  borrow  63.250Z.  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  and  improving  this  institution. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  two  new  blocks,  one 
for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  to 
accommodate  some  200  patients.  The  pro¬ 
posed  buildings  would  have  corridors  to  con¬ 
nect  them  with  the  existing  structure,  and 
there  would  also  be  an  addition  of  two  bays. 
In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  there  would  also  be  a  new 
isolation  hospital  erected.  There  will  also  be 
a  system  of  water  mains,  with  pumps  and 
hydrants,  in  case  of  fire.  Mr.  J.  W.  Jennings, 
the  Asylum  Architect,  mentioned,  in  putting 
in  the  plans  and  specifications,  that  they  had 
been  approved  by  the  Commissioners.  This 
closed  the  inquiry. 

War  Memorial,  Norwich.— On  the  17th  ult. 
the  Norfolk  War  Memorial,  which  has  been 
placed  on  a  site  to  the  north-east  of  the  Shiro 
Hall,  was  unveiled  at  Norwich.  The  design 
represents  a  figure  of  Peaoe,  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings,  alighting  on  a  globe  and 
sheathing  a  sword.  This  is  9  ft.  high,  and 
Avorked  in  bronze.  It  symbolises  the  "coming 
of  peace  after  victory.  The  head  is  croAvned 
with  laurel  leaves,  and  in  the  left  hand  is  an 
olive  branch.  The  figure  rests  on  a  sub¬ 
structure  about  30  ft.  high,  the  lower  portion 


of  which  is  built  of  Aberdeen  granite.  Four 
pillars  rise  from  this  base,  and  these  and  the 
remainder  of  the  masonry  of  the  column  are 
of  Portland  stone.  On  each  of  the  four  faces 
of  the  column  is  sunk  a  tablet  of  gun-metal, 
upon  which  the  names  of  the  Norfolk  soldiers 
are  inscribed.  The  total  height  of  the  column 
is  40  ft.,  and  its  cost  l,500h  Messrs.  George 
&  Fairfax  Wade  designed  the  monument. 

Carpenters’  Company.— At  an  examination 
in  Sanitary  Building  Construction,  held  at 
the  Carpenters’  Hall  last  week,  bronze  medals 
Avere  awarded  to  the  following  candidates:  — 
Wm.  C.  Portman,  John  D.  Manners,  Thos. 
C.  S.  Hall,  and  E.  E.  J.  LaAvrenee.  Certifi¬ 
cates  were  awarded  to  Hy.  Merryfield, 
Wm.  F.  Lombard,  E.  E.  Barks,  Wm.  E. 
Sheppard.  Hy.  Crossley,  Wm.  Hughes,  F. 
Lambert,  E.  G.  Walker  and  Fredk.  C.  Chant 
(equal),  and  Robt.  H.  Griffith. 

- « - 
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ACTION  BY  BUILDING  OWNER 

AGAINST  ARCHITECT-  HEAVY  CLAIM 
FOR  DAMAGES  FOR  ALLEGED  NEGLI¬ 
GENCE. 

In  the  King's  Bench  Division  on  the 
29th  ult.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  sitting  Avith- 
out  a  jury,  concluded  the  hearing  of  the  case 
of  Hodgson  v.  Waugh,  after  a  seven-days’' 
trial. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  George- 
Herbert  Hodgson,  a  loom  maker,  of  Baildon, 
near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  sued  the  defendant, 
Mr.  John  Waugh,  an  architect  and  civil 
engineer  practising  in  Bradford,  to  recover 
damages  laid  at  over  £10,000  for  alleged 
negligent  breach  of  duty  as  architect,  and 
also  damages  for  alleged  breach  of  contract. 
The  defendant  denied  the  alleged  breach  of 
duty  and  contract,  and  counter-claimed  for 
1,2031.  for  fees  for  work  done  and  services 
rendered. 

Mr.  Lush.  K.C.,  Mr.  Clavell  Salter,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Compston  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
F.  P.  M.  Schiller  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  from  the  opening  statement  of 
Mr.  Lush  that  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1900  Mr.  Hodgson  was  looking  out  for  a  pro¬ 
perty  to  buy,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
large  estate  in  Hertfordshire  known  as  Heaton 
Manor,  situated  half-way  between  Hitchin  and 
Luton,  for  sale.  It  consisted  of  a  large  hall 
and  some  1,600  acres  of  land,  and  there  were 
also  residences  known  as  “  Summerville,” 
Hexton  Lodge,  Pegsdon  Lodge,  and  Meg 
Cottages.  The  plaintiff  found  that  a  certain 
amount  of  alteration  and  repair  Avas  necessary, 
the  property  having  been  in  the  hands  of 
mortgagees  for  some  years,  and,  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  defendant,  he  engaged  him 
to  do  the  work.  At  the  time  plaintiff  was 
in  ill-health,  and  was  about  to  travel  abroad, 
and  his  case  was  that,  during  his  absence,  the 
defendant  caused  work  to  be  done  and  build¬ 
ings  to  be  erected  which  were  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plans  and  estimates  he  had 
prepared,  and  which  had  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff's 
case  in  regard  to  “  SummerA'ille  ”  was  that 
the  house  was  rebuilt  in  such  a  way  as  to 
need  a  rental  of  75 /.  a  year  to  repay  the  outlay, 
whereas  the  defendant  had  been  informed  that 
the  plaintiff  had  a  tenant  at  50^.  a  year,  who 
would  not  pay  more.  As  a  result,  the  plaintiff 
lost  the  tenant.  The  learned  counsel  also 
enumerated  a  number  of  items  of  expenditure, 
of  which  the  plaintiff  complained,  with  regard 
to  buildings,  the  cleaning  of  a  lake,  and 
work  upon  a  mill  stream,  a  trout  stream,  and 
ponds. 

The  plaintiff,  examined  by  Mr.  Compston, 
said  he  agreed  to  buy  the  Hexton  Estate,  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  the  year  1900.  For  twenty 
years  previously  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
mortgagees,  and  the  buildings  upon  it  Avere 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  In  August,  1900,  he 
sent  for  the  defendant  with  regard  to  the 
alterations  he  desired  to  make.  On  August  10 
defendant  accompanied  witness  and  Mrs. 
Hodgson  to  the  estate.  They  went  over  the 
hall  and  Hexton  Lodge,  and  discussed  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done.  They  also  discussed 
as  to  the  stables,  conseiwatories,  greenhouses, 
and  kitchen  garden.  It  Avas  left  that  the 
defendant  should  send  him  some  plans  of  the 
hall  which  were  found  to  be  in  existence. 
On  September  13  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
defenda.nt  headed,  “Report  and  Estimate.” 
First  of  all  it  dealt  with  the  stables,  stating 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  stables  would  be 
about  2,865^.  Then,  as  to  the  hall,  it  ran: 

I  have  gone  into  this,  and,  roughly,  it  means 
tffis:  The  expenditure  as  per  plan  amended 
No.  2  Avould  be  about  4,500^..  Avhilst  that  of 
the  set  of  plans  No.  3  would  be  6,000 /.  at  the 
least.  Defendant  suggested  that  Pegsdon 
Lodge  should  be  pulled  down  altogether 
After  receiving  that  report,  he  met  Mr. 
Waugh  at  Hexton  on  September  24.  A  Mr 
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Milligan  was  there,  and  he  made  an  offer  to 
take  “  Summerville  ”  at  a  rent  of  50/.  a  year. 
They  considered  the  alterations  necessary  to 
be  done  to  that  house,  and  witness  asked 
what  it  would  cost  to  pull  the  older  portion 
of  the  house  down.  Defendant  said  he 
thought  about  800/.  Witness  replied:  “If  it 
can  be  done  at  800/.,  I  will  have  it  done,  and 
Mr.  Milligan  will  take  it.”  Witness  also  said 
that,  if  a  dry  cellar  could  be  put  in  there  it 
should  be  done,  but  not  at  an  increased  cost. 
It  was  arranged  on  that  day  that  the  old 
portion  was  to  come  down,  but  not  the  new 
portion,  and  that  800/.  was  to  be  the  cost. 
He  rejected  the  scheme  as  to  the  glasshouses. 
He  wanted  cheap  glasshouses  built  against  the 
existing  wall.  He  also  objected  to  the  stables, 
because  he  did  not  want  to  spend  that  amount 
of  money  on  them.  He  insisted  upon  that 
estimate  being  reduced.  Witness  said  that  he 
would  leave  all  the  conservatories  and  gardens 
until  his  return  from  Japan.  On  that  day  he 
said  he  would  not  have  Pegsdon  Lodge  pulled 
down.  On  October  10  defendant  suggested 
pulling  down  Pegsdon  Lodge  and  putting  it 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  Witness  would 
not  agree  to  that.  All  he  asked  the  defendant 
to  do  with  regard  to  Pegsdon  Lodge  was  to 
increase  the  bedroom  accommodation — in 
number  rather  than  in  height.  From  Pegsdon 
they  went  on  to  Meg  Cottages,  and  there  ho 
simply  wanted  the  bedrooms  made  rather 
higher  and  a  slight  addition  at  the  west  end. 
From  Meg  Cottages  they  went  to  Hexton 
Lodge,  and  he  decided  that  it  should  come 
down  and  be  rebuilt. 

Had  you  at  any  time  named  a  sum  that  you 
intended  to  go  to  in  your  outlay  upon  the 
hall  and  all  the  rest  of  the  works  ?— I  told 
Mr.  Waugh  that  I  would  not  like  to  go  on 
with  the  thing  at  a  greater  cost  than  10,000/. 
That  was  to  include  everything. 

Examination  continued, 

Final  drawings  were  to  be  put  before  him 
before  he  went  to  Japan.  On  October  13  the 
question  was  discussed  as  to  the  external 
brickwork  of  “  Summerville.”  Defendant  was 
not  present,  but  his  son,  Mr.  Brunei  Waugh, 
was.  and  he  produced  several  sample  bricks, 
and  he  decided  upon  a  red  brick.  He  received 
some  revised  plans  before  he  went  to  Japan. 
On  October  25  there  was  the  submission  of 
the  final  plans  to  him,  and  he  and  defendant 
discussed  what  should  be  done  as  to  payment 
during  his  absence  abroad.  Witness  told 
defendant  that,  if  he  would  undertake  to 
direct  Mr.  Dean,  he  would  leave  that  gentle¬ 
man  a  power  of  attorney.  Mr.  Dean  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  nothing  but  pay  under  the 
direction  of  the  defendant.  He  gave  Dean  the 
power  of  attorney  on  October  26.  The  esti¬ 
mates  which  were  submitted  to  him  along 
with  the  general  plans  were  set  out  in  the 
correspondence  on  November  2. 

May  I  take  it,  shortly,  when  you  sailed  for 
Japan  vou  intended  the  whole  of  this  work, 
that  was  to  cost  14,596/.,  should  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  you  had  approved  ? 
— I  did  expect  it.  ,  . 

His  lordship:  He  had  approved  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  which  amounted  to  14,596/.  ? 

Mr.  Compston :  Yes. 

Examination  continued. 

On  December  25  he  cabled  and  wrote  Dean 
to  suspend  the  alteration  to  the  hall.  On 
January  17  the  contracts  for  Meg  Cottages 
and  the  two  lodges,  Hexton  and  Pegsdon 
were  signed. 

Mr.  Compston  said  that  the  contracts  tor 
Meg  Cottages  and  the  two  lodges.  Hexton  and 
Pegsdon,  were  all  let  in  one  contract,  and  the 
three  together  came  to  1,280/.  The  contract  of 
“  Summerville  ”  was  for  1,975/.,  for  the  stables 
1,129/.  for  the  builder’s  work  alone. 

Examination  continued. 

On  his  return  from  abroad  in  September  or 
October,  1901.  he  found  that  his  instructions 
had  not  been  followed.  He  found  that  Pegs¬ 
don  Lodge  had  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt, 
and  white  bricks  used  instead  of  red.  the  new 
buildings  being  to  the  old  plan.  The  height 
was,  he  thought,  higher  than  the  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  the  bay  window  wa^s 
carried  up  two  stories  instead  of  one.  With 
regard  to  Meg  Cottages,  he  complained  that 
the  old  buildings  had  been  pulled  down 
entirely,  and  that  the  new  structure  was  in 
white  brick  instead  of  red,  and  that  the 
height  was  far  in  excess  of  the  plan.  With 
reference  to  “  Summerville,”  he  found  the 
old  part  pulled  down,  white  brick  instead  of 
red.  and  that  the  building  was  considerably 
higher — about  7  ft.  higher  at  the  ridge— than 
what  it  was  in  the  plan  submitted  to  him. 
The  length  of  the  billiard-room  was  5  ft. 
longer  than  the  other  one.  The  house  was 
longer,  and  nothing  at  all  like  what  he 
wanted.  He  had  given  orders  to  Mr.  Newton 
(the  builder)  direct  for  work  at  the  stables  at 
“  Summerville.”  The  rearrangement  there 
was  to  be  about  30/.,  but  on  his  return  he 
found  that  126/.  had  been  paid  to  Newton  for 
the  work  there.  In  addition,  defendant  had 


made  various  alterations  to  the  buildings 
without  his  authority.  He  found  that  his 
instructions  with  regard  to  the  lake  had  not 
been  carried  out.  He  also  complained  of 
193/.  being  spent  on  the  mill  and  the  mill 
stream  without  his  authority. 

The  witness  was  taken  in  great  detail 
through  other  complaints  he  had  against  the 
defendant  for  expenditure  for  work  on  a  trout 
stream.  He  said  he  had  never  intended  to 
spend  1,500/.  on  greenhouses. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson, 

I  think  you  have  been  a  little  unfortunate, 
have  you  not,  with  regard  to  everybody  you 
employed  in  connexion  with  this  estate?  Mr. 
Shillitoe  was  your  agent,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

A  solicitor  at  Hitchin  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  you  got  rid  of  him,  did  you  not  ? — 
I  dismissed  him. 

And  you  brought  an  action  against  him  for 
damages  for  cutting  some  trees,  did  you  not  ? 
— And  shooting  my  game  with  his  friends 
without  my  permission. 

The  case  lasted  for  four  days,  and  the 
verdict  was  against  you,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

He  was  suing  for  his  account,  and  you 
counter-claimed  for  very  heavy  damages.  Mr. 
Dams  was  the  head  gardener,  was  he  not  ? — 
He  was  the  gardener. 

You  dismissed  him,  I  think? — I  dismissed 
him. 

Mr.  Dean,  who  had  been  your  father’s  con¬ 
fidential  secretary  and  cashier,  I  think,  in 
the  employment  of  the  family  for  over  forty 
years,  you  have  recently  dismissed  ? — I  said  it 
would  be  better  if  he  resigned. 

Cross-examination  continued, 

The  first  claim  was  between  the  estimates 
and  what  was  spent.  The  first  claim  was  as 
between  outlay  and  estimates. 

Do  you  suggest  now  that  Mr.  Dean  was 
induced  to  sign  those  contracts  in  excess  of  the 
estimates  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Waugh  with¬ 
holding  the  instructions  you  had  given  him  ? — 
Mr.  Dean  will  be  able  to  say. 

Now  you  make  those  charges  both  in  your 
statement  of  claim  and  in  the  letter.  In 
the  last  amended  statement  of  claim  I  see  that 
vou  have  cut  that  out  altogether,  and  you 
nave  put  your  case  now  as  a  claim  of  the 
amount  between  the  contract  prices  and  the 
actual  cost,  recognising  Mr.  Dean’s  signature 
to  those  contracts  ?  What  made  you  do  that  ? 
— There  were  certain  letters  came  up  after¬ 
wards,  I  think.  I  was  advised  to  do  it. 

Now  let  me  refer  you  to  this  passage  in  a 
letter  of  November  12,  1900:  “The  letting  of 
all  the  contracts,  both  of  hall  and  cottages, 
must,  under  no  circumstances,  exceed  esti 
mated  estimates,  everything  included,  other¬ 
wise  you” — that  is,  Dean — “have  full  powers 
to  act  as  you  think  best.”  Now.  there  is  your 
own  letter  communicating  to  Mr.  Dean  the 
instructions  that  the  estimates  were  in  no 
sense  to  be  exceeded,  and  yet  you  made  this 
charge  against  Mr.  Waugh  that  he  had  mis¬ 
led  Mr.  Dean  by  not  communicating  your 
instructions  that  the  estimates  were  not  to  be 
exceeded.  How  do  you  explain  that? — I  still 
think  that  Mr.  Waugh  ought  not  to  have 
gone  on,  in  face  of  what  I  said  to  him. 

Now,  that  is  not  what  I  ask  you.  How  do 
you  justify  this  grave  charge  against  Mr. 
Waugh  in  the  face  of  this  letter? — Because  I 
had  given  Mr.  Waugh  definite  instructions. 

So  you  had  Mr.  Dean  ? — If  Mr.  Dean  does 
wrong,  it  does  not  exonerate  Mr.  Waugh. 
Mr.  Waugh  was  under  obligations  to  me  to 
carry  out  my  instructions  as  well. 

Cross-examination  continued, 

He  suggested  that  Mr.  Dean  was  not  in¬ 
formed  about  the  pulling  down  of  Meg  Cot¬ 
tages  and  Pegsdon  Lodge  until  long  after  they 
were  down.  He  first  learnt  that  the  estimates 
had  been  exceeded  in  October,  1901.  He  com¬ 
plained  about  it  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  the 
place,  so  far  as  he  knew. 

Was  that  after  Mr.  Waugh  had  made  a 
request  to  you  that  you  should  pay  an  amount 
of  250/.  to  him  ? — Yes ;  that  was. 

It  had  been  “Dear  John”  I  notice  up  to 
that  time,  and,  when  he  asked  for  250/..  the 
letters  after  that  time  were  all  “Dear  Sir”  ? — 
If  they  are  so  they  are  so. 

And  it  was  after  he  had  made  a  claim  for 
250/.  on  account  that  you  for  the  first  time,  on 
September  21,  made  any  complaint  at  all  as 
to  what  had  happened.  Is  thai  not  so? — I 
wanted  to  know  why  this  money  was  to  be 
paid. 

Cross-examination  continued. 

He  did  not  know  until  his  return  from 
abroad  that  Mr.  Dean  was  getting  a  weekly 
report  from  the  clerk  of  works.  If  he  had 
known  what  was  afterwards  reported  to  him 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Summerville  house, 
he  should  have  had  a  smaller  house  built,  not 
occupying  so  much  room.  He  had  claimed 
500/.  from  the  defendant  for  having  used  in 
Meg  Cottages  and  “Summerville”  white 
bricks  instead  of  red.  It  was  not  upon  his 
express  instructions  that  white  bricks  were 
used.  Defendant  had  never  told  him  that 


Mr.  Milligan  should  be  charged  more  ren 
than  50/.  a  year  for  “  Summerville.”  He  hat 
paid  Mr.  Newton  cheques  as  against  the  cer 
tificates  signed  by  the  defendant.  He  had  toh 
Mr.  Newton  that,  as  the  defendant  hat 
ordered  the  work  and  given  certificates  for  it 
then  he  (witness)  was  bound  to  pay  it.  Afte 
a  time,  Mr.  Dean  insisted  upon  having,  ant 
did  have,  weekly  reports  from  the  clerk  o 
works  to  show  how  the  work  was  going  on 
Mr.  Waugh  was  an  engineer  and  architect  o 
experience.  He  never  gave  instructions  ti 
anybody  to  make  the  trout  stream.  H 
claimed  from  the  defendant  214/.  upon  tha 
head. 

By  his  lordship :  On  his  return  from  abroat 
he  stopped  the  work  upon  the  plans  at  th 
hall,  finding  that  the  tenders  were  so  much  ii 
excess  of  the  estimate.  The  lowest  tender  wa 
15.000/.,  and  the  highest  about  20,000/.  H 
declined  to  go  on  with  it,  because  defendant’ 
estimate  was  only  about  7,000/. 

On  what  ground  do  you  decline  to  pay  you 
architect  ?— Because  the  tenders  were  so  mud 
in  excess  of  the  estimates. 

Then  is  it  your  view,  as  a  man  of  business 
that,  supposing  an  architect  has  estimated 
we  will  say,  7,000/.,  and  you  see  his  plans  am 
say  you  do  not  like  them  and  make  altera 
tions,  and  then  tell  him  to  get  tenders,  i 
you  refuse  the  tenders  you  can  decline  t< 
pay  for  the  plans ;  is  that  your  view  ? — I  tool 
it  that  the  estimate  of  7,000/.  was  a  basis  upoi 
which  I  could  go. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  All  I  can  say  a 
present  is  that  I  shall  not  act  upon  that  view 
and  I  believe  it  is  exactly  contrary  to  th- 
law. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson  having  cross-examine* 
witness  at  great  length  on  his  various  headi 
of  claim  against  the  defendant  in  the  state 
ment  of  claim,  asked  if  he  remembered  havinj 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Newton  in  his  drawing 
room  at  “  Summerville.”  The  witness  said  h 
did  remember  it.  His  wife  was  present  at  th 
interview. 

Did  you  say  that  you  had  had  the  strictes 
investigation  made,  and  that  money  hai 
passed  between  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Waugh 
— Yes;  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  paid  Mi. 
Brunei  Waugh  10/.  and  never  got  it  baci 
again,  and  he  said  that  was  so. 

You  said  you  had  had  the  strictest  invest! 
gations  made  ? — I  said  I  would  have  tht 
strictest  investigation  made. 

Did  he  say,  “  What  do  you  mean?”  Am 
did  you  say  this  to  him,  “  Now,  make  a  clea' 
breast  of  it,  Mr.  Newton  ”  ?  Now,  be  careful 
— I  never  said  that.  I  heard  that  this  mone 
had  passed,  and  I  said  :  “  If  there  is  anything 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it.” 

Did  he  say,  “Of  what?”;  and  did  you  say 
“  Of  money  paid  to  Mr.  Waugh  ”  ?— I  aske; 
him  if  he  had  paid  more  than  10/. 

Did  he  say  that  they  had  some  money  whei 
they  ran  short  on  one  occasion  ? — That  was  tht 
explanation  he  gave. 

Did  not  he  tell  you,  and  do  not  you  kno1- 
perfectly  well,  that  it  was  a  temporary  loa- 
obtained  by  Mr.  Waugh  when  he  had  to  pai 
his  hotel  expenses  ? 

The  witness  said  he  did  not  know  it,  am 
also,  in  answer  to  further  questions,  deniei 
that  he  had  suggested  that  Newton’s  book 
should  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascei 
taining  whether  money  had  passed  betwee’ 
him  and  Mr.  Waugh. 

Re-examined, 

He  had  dismissed  the  gardener,  Dams,  bd 
cause  he  had  neglected  his  work.  His  busines 
belonged  to  a  company,  and  Dean  was  aske< 
to  resign  by  the  directors.  His  dismissal  we 
nothing  to  do  with  this  matter  at  all.  Whei 
he  first  put  forward  his  claim,  he  did  no 
know  that  the  schedule  of  prices  had  bee 
sent  to  Mr.  Dean  from  Mr.  Waugh.  He  then 
upon  advice,  made  certain  changes  in  h 
pleadings. 

Mr.  Chas.  Dean,  examined  by  Mr.  Lusl 
said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  10,0001 
represented  the  total  figure  plaintiff  wishe 
to  spend.  He  had  only  been  to  Hexton  twic 
in  addition  to  the  first  time,  when  he  wen 
there  with  the  plaintiff.  On  his  first  officir 
visit  he  found  that  Pegsdon  Lodge  had  bee 
demolished  down  to  the  ground.  Defendan 
never  consulted  him  about  it.  He  also  foum 
that  the  new  portion  of  “Summerville”  hai 
been  pulled  down,  and  Mr.  Brunei  Waugi 
said  that  his  father  had  ordered  that  to  1 
done.  He  was  never  consulted  in  any  wa; 
either  as  regards  plans,  or  construction  ( 
anything.  Witness,  further  examined,  sail 
the  only  order  he  gave  in  the  matter  was  1 
to  the  carting  of  the  mud  from  the  lake  on  1 
the  park  land,  but  he  was  given  to  undet 
stand  that  that  was  not  to  be  included  in  til 
contract. 

Cross-examined, 

Mr.  Hodgson  never  left  the  estimates  wit 
him.  The  only  copy  he  ever  received  wifi 
from  the  defendant.  With  the  exception  < 
one,  all  the  contracts  were  signed  after  1 
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;  got  the  estimates.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
•defendant  on  December  28.  1900,  to  keep  down 
-all  contracts  compatible  with  good  work,  and 
he  repeated  that  many  times  in  his  corre- 
|  spondence.  He  thought  it  was  usual  in  con- 
I  tracts  that  things  sprang  up  which  had  not 
been  anticipated.  He  stipulated  that  he  should 
have  a  report  direct  from  the  clerk  of  works. 

;  He  did  suggest  that,  under  the  power  of 
I  attorney,  he  was  merely  a  person  to  sign 
P  cheques. 

His  lordship:  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
the  rights  of  this  case  do  not  depend  upon 
any  supposed  authority  given  to  Mr.  Dean  or 
supposed  consultation  with  Mr.  Dean.  I  think 
Mr.  Waugh  rightly  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility.  The  whole  question  will  be 
whether  there  is  negligence  or  breach  of  con- 
I  tract,  having  regard  to  the  peculiar  position 
j  in  which  Mr.  Waugh  was  placed.  If  Mr. 

I  Waugh  is  not  prepared  to  justify  the  thing 
■upon  the  merits,  the  apparent  sanction  of  Mr. 

I  Dean  will  not  justify  it. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson :  Mr.  Waugh  is  quite 
prepared  to  deal  with  that. 

His  lordship:  I  still  say,  having  regard  to 
1  the  fact  and  taking  “  Summerville  ”  as  an 
I  instance,  and  only  as  an  instance,  and  not 
:  expressing  any  opinion,  and  as  there  had 
been  an  estimate  for  the  contract,  I  think  it 
does  impose  on  the  architect  carrying  out 
the  work  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  to 
see  that  only  really  what  is  necessary  is 
spent. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson  agreed,  and  said  he 
had  nothing  further  to  ask  the  witness. 

Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  examined  by  Mr. 
Clavell  Salter,  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Mawson  &  Hudson,  architects,  of 
Bradford.  He  had  been  consulted  by  the 
plaintiff  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  why  the 
sums  of  money  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
pay  had  exceeded  the  estimates  and  contracts. 
He  had  been  carefully  into  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  advising  him' on  the  subject.  Ho  had 
been  many  times  to  the  place,  and  had  had 
the  plans,  correspondence,  prices,  and  con¬ 
tracts  before  him. 

The  witness,  having  given  detailed  evidence 
in  support  of  the  claim,  also  gave  evidence  as 
to  the  defendant’s  counter-claim,  stating  that 
in  several  instances  the  defendant’s  charges 
were  excessive. 

Mr.  Salter  asked  the  witness  what  he  said 
as  to  the  plaintiff’s  claim  for  4£  per  cent, 
•on  the  lowest  tender  that  was  received  re 
Hexton  Hall. 

His  lordship  (to  witness) :  Supposing  you 
had  honestly  prepared  the  plans  on  the 
instructions  of  a  gentleman  asking  you  to  do 
It,  and  the  specification  and  tenders  and  the 
estimate  came  out  at  10,000/.,  whereupon  the 
employer  says,  “  I  am  not  going  on  with  the 
work ;  it  is  too  much  money  altogether ;  I  am 
not  going  to  pay,”  what  should  you  charge 
for  your  plans?  That  is  a  very  simple  ques¬ 
tion,  and  you  ought  to  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering  it?— I  should  say,  2£  per  cent,  the 
the  plans  and  1£  per  cent,  for  the  quantities. 
And  for  tenders ’—Nothing  for  tenders. 

You  do  not  agree  with  the  £  per  cent.  ?-  No. 
Examination  continued, 

Assuming  that  the  owner  desired  to  spend 
7,000/.  only,  the  defendant’s  plans  were  no 
use  for  that  purpose.  If  he  had  prepared 
plans  which  were  of  no  use  in  consequence 
of  his  estimate  being  wrong,  he  thought  he 
would  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  his  charges 
in  such  a  case  as  that. 

Cross-examined, 

He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  heard  of  a  charge  of  2£  per  cent,  upon  the 
execution  of  plans  where  they  were  not  carried 
out.  He  agreed  to  the  other  item  of  5  per 
cent,  where  the  works  were  carried  out. 

What  is  the  scale  upon  which  this  bill  is 
founded  which  you  dispute  ?— The  great  dis¬ 
pute  was  that  the  house  was  to  cost  15,000/., 
and  the  estimate  was  7,000/. 

Is  that  the  only  thing  you  criticise  in  this 
bill? — No;  I  criticise  two  or  three  other 
items. 

Mr.  John  Leaning,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  John  Leaning  &  Sons,  quantity  surveyors, 
of  Bedford-row ;  Mr.  Butler  Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A.  ;  Mr.  Christopher  Noble,  clerk  of 
works ;  Mr.  George  F.  Cowley,  clerk  of 
works;  and  Mr.  George  Marshall,  a  con¬ 
tractor,  having  given  evidence,  the  plaintiff’s 
case  closed. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson  said  he  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  making  two  speeches,  but  would  at  once 
put  the  defendant  into  the  box.  Accordingly. 

Mr.  John  Waugh,  examined  by  Mr.  Schiller, 
said  he  was  an  architect  and  civil  engineer, 
practising  in  Bradford,  and  he  had  practised 
there  for  the  last  thirty-three  years.  He  had 
known  the  plaintiff  since  he  was  a  small  boy. 
ind  his  father  before  him.  At  the  time 
plaintiff  consulted  him  about  the  Hexton 
Estate  he  was  a  very  great  friend  of  his. 
After  plaintiff  acquired  the  estate  he  discussed  J 


the  plans  with  him  on  three  occasions.  He 
had  also  many  talks  with  the  plaintiff  as  to 
the  alterations.  Several  sketch  plans  were 
submitted  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  plaintiff. 
Plaintiff  finally  decided  which  portion  of  each 
building  should  stop  up  and  which  portion 
should  come  down.  Plaintiff  then  asked  for 
some  estimates,  and  in  an  off-hand  sort  of 
wav  witness  gave  him  estimates.  They  were 
given  verbally.  As  regarded  “Summerville,” 
plaintiff  asked  him  what  it  would  cost,  and 
witness,  having  regard  to  what  the  plaintiff 
wanted  to  do,  said  it  would  come  to  about 
900/.  The  plans  were  from  time  to  time 
altered  by  the  plaintiff,  and,  after  he  had 
given  tho  estimate,  he  prepared  further  plans. 
He  submitted  to  the  plaintiff  before  he  went 
abroad  what  were  called  the  approved  plans. 
When  these  plans  were  approved  they  set  to 
work  with  tne  rather  better-considered  con¬ 
tract  drawings.  The  plaintiff  had  given  him 
no  limit  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  “  Summer¬ 
ville.”  Plaintiff  had  never  given  him  a  limit 
which  he  was  not  to  exceed.  He  never  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  sketch  plans  were  accurate 
plans.  Plaintiff  never  told  him  that  “  Sum¬ 
merville  ”  was  not  to  exceed  1.000/.  in  cost, 
nor  that  the  rent  of  the  place  was  to  be 
based  on  the  expenditure  upon  it.  He  did 
suggest  to  plaintiff  that  he  should  pull  down 
Pegsdon  Lodge  and  put  it  the  other  side  of 
the  drive.  Plaintiff  said  he  would  not  have  it 
there.  Plaintiff  had  agreed  to  the  contract 
price  paid  for  the  lake  work.  He  had  dis¬ 
cussed  many  times  with  the  plaintiff  the  altera¬ 
tions  on  the  various  parts  of  the  estate.  With 
reference  to  the  plaintiff’s  complaint  about  the 
bricks,  the  witness  said  that  plaintiff  never 
told  him  that  red  bricks  were  to  be  used. 
When  plaintiff  returned  from  Japan  witness 
had  a  conversation  with  him  with  regard  to 
the  alterations  and  additions  that  had  been 
made  to  the  buildings.  They  went  into  the 
thing  in  detail,  and  they  were  together  about 
two  or  three  hours.  During  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  witness  was  with  the  plaintiff  the 
latter  did  not  utter  one  single  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  about  what  witness  had  done.  He  had 
explained  to  plaintiff  what  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  do  at  Pegsdon  and  Meg  Cottages, 
and  that  he  had  had  to  pull  the  front  wall  of 
the  stables  of  the  hall  down  in  consequence 
of  putting  a  roof  on  which  weighed  about 
thirty  tons.  It  was  necessary  to  put  buttresses, 
because  he  thought  the  plaintiff  was  going  to 
put  a  thirty-tons  roof  on,  but  plaintiff  aban¬ 
doned  that  idea,  and  that  was  the  reason  the 
buttresses  were  there.  Before  he  gave  the 
estimates  for  the  approved  plans  he  had  not 
examined  the  foundations  of  “  Summerville,” 
the  cottages,  or  Pegsdon  Lodge.  Plaintiff 
never  complained  about  the  cost  of  the  work 
until  after  witness  asked  for  payment  of  his 
account.  He  called  Dean’s  attention  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  estimates  and  the 
tenders  for  “Summerville.”  Dean  said  that 
Newton’s  tender  was  considerably  more  than 
what  he  called  the  summary  of  prices.  Wit¬ 
ness  replied  that  that  was  quite  possible,  but 
it  was  carrying  out.  the  plaintiff’s  wishes. 
Dean  then  said  that  Newton  could  have  the 
contract  if  he  would  take  it  for  the  price  of 
the  lowest  tender.  Witness  told  Dean  that  it 
was  usual  to  give  the  contract  to  the  lowest 
tender.  Dean  replied  “business  is  business. 
Mr.  Waugh.”  The  reason  the  contract  work 
came  to  a  great  deal  more  than  the  original 
estimate  was  due  to  the  pulling  down  and 
raising  of  the  cellars,  and  the  fact  that  they 
elected  to  take  nothing  from  the  hall.  He 
explained  to  Dean  the  reason  of  alterations  he 
had  not  foreseen.  He  treated  nearly  all  the 
contracts  as  measure  and  value  contracts.  It 
was  such  a  complicated  case  of  extras  that  he 
thought  that  was  the  fairest  way  to  do  it. 
He  thought  he  had  treated  Hexton  Lodge  as 
a  lump  sum  contract,  because  that  was  a  new 
building  altogether. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  he  thought  the  defendant 
had  made  a  mistake  about  the  contract  of 
Hexton  Lodge,  and  that  he  had  treated  all  the 
contracts  in  the  same  way. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  about  that  matter,  as  his  son  attended 
to  it. 

The  witness  was  then  examined  by  the 
learned  counsel  as  to  the  several  matters 
complained  of  by  the  plaintiff,  and  he  justi¬ 
fied  everything  he  had  done  and  asserted  that 
he  had  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  his 
client. 

Cross-examined, 

Plaintiff  told  him  that  he  wished  to  have 
the  finest  glasshouses  that  he  could  get,  and 
the  very  best  stables  in  the  county.  Pegsdon 
Lodge  and  Meg  Cottages  were  pulled  down 
on  his  responsibility.  He  knew  that  plaintiff 
did  not  wish  Pegsdon  Lodge  pulled  down, 
but  it  was  necessary,  because  the  foundation 
was  bad,  and  there  was  a  damp  course.  He 
did  not  prepare  the  quantities  for  all  the 
buildings  himself,  but  they  were  prepared 
in  his  office.  He  went  over  everything  that 


Newton  had  done  before  he  certified  for  it. 
Plaintiff  had  never  stipulated  that  red  bricks 
should  be  used.  Plaintiff  had  never  told  him, 
with  regard  to  Meg  Cottages,  that  if  his  scheme 
could  not  be  carried  out  he  would  not  have 
them  touched.  The  calculations  lie  had  made 
were  necossarily  of  a  rough  character.  It 
could  not  be  an  accurate  estimate,  as  he  had 
not  jjot  the  quantities.  He  was  very  much 
surprised,  with  regard  to  Hexton  Hall,  when 
the  lowest  tender  came  out  at  15,000/.,  instead 
of  7,400/.,  and  he  advised  Mr.  Dean  to  abandon 
that  matter  until  Mr.  Hodgson  came  home. 

Mr.  Brunei  Waugh,  examined,  said  he  was 
an  architect  and  civil  engineer,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  defendant.  Before  the 
plaintiff  went  abroad  witness  saw  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  he  had  many  discussions 
with  him  with  regard  to  the  plans.  The  plans 
had  to  be  altered  from  time  to  time  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  additional  suggestions  made 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  that  involved  more  work. 
The  estimates  supplied  to  the  plaintiff  were, 
in  consequence  of  the  plaintiff  starting  for 
Japan,  hurried  estimates.  The  reason  why  the 
tenders  were  larger  than  the  estimates  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  local  circumstances. 
The  carriage  of  material  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  They  had  not  at  first  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  the  cost  of  carriage. 

Mr.  Clive  Waugh  also  gave  evidence  as  to 
the  preparation  of  the  greenhouse  plans,  and 
as  to  the  work  done  at  the  lake. 

Mr.  Thos.  William  Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A., 
examined,  said  he  had  been  in  practise  for 
forty-two  years.  He  visited  Hexton  on  July  19 
last.  Speaking  generally,  the  work  appeared 
to  be  substantially  and  well  done.  From  his 
experience,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  beforehand  the  actual'  or  probable  cost 
of  pulling  down  and  altering  a  portion  of  old 
buildings.  A  number  of  things  might  occur 
which  were  not  foreseen. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Salter, 

If  an  architect  was  asked  to  give  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  building  operations, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  accurate,  he  ought  to 
carefully  prepare  plans  and  get  out  quantities. 

What  is  there  in  this  case  to  justify  an 
error  of  120  per  cent.? 

1  he  witness  replied  that  he  understood  that 
great  hurry  was  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
plaintiff  starting  for  abroad,  and  the  drawings 
were  only  intended  to  be  approximate  draw¬ 
ings,  and  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  anyone 
to  give  an  accurate  estimate.  The  defendant 
had  not  sufficient  detail  to  allow  him  to  get 
an  accurate  price. 

Supposing  I  told  an  architect  to  build  me 
a  house  and  he  shows  me  a  plan  with  rooms 
of  a  certain  size,  has  he  the  right  to  build 
them  of  another  size  ?— Not  if  you  approve  the 
plans  definitely. 

His  lordship :  I  shall  hold,  of  course,  that, 
it  the  principal  is  there,  he  has  no  right  to  do 
S°  ’  j  o-  in,  t*1,s  case,  the  architect  was  in  a 
very  difficult  position. 

Mi.  Salter  (to  witness):  Before  involving 
his  principal  111  any  substantial  extra  cost, 
should  an  architect  communicate  with  his  prin- 
cipal,  if  possible  ? — Well,  I  should  do  so. 

His  lordship  asked  the  witness  if  there  was 
any  custom  in  the  profession  when  plans  were 
prepared  and  the  work  not  carried  out  that 
the  percentage  due  to  the  architect  was  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  provisional  amount. 

The  witness  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  custom. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wvnn,  F.S.I..  practising  as  an 
architect  and  surveyor  at  Leeds,  gave  evidence 
as  to  going  to  Hexton  in  July  last,  accom¬ 
panied  bv  the  last  witness,  to  inspect  the 
work.  He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Cutler  had 
said.  He  said  that,  in  the  case  of  alterations 
to  old  buildings,  he  had  found  it  necessary  in 
contracts  of  his  own  to  re-measure  the  whole 
of  the  building.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find 
out  where  the  old  work  left  off  and  the  new 
began  and  to  get  at  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  defendant’s  case, 
Mr.  Lush  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
recall  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  rebut¬ 
ting  some  of  the  evidence  given  by  tho 
defendant  and  his  son,  Mr.  Brunei  Waugh. 

The  plaintiff  accordingly  went  into  the 
witness-box  and  denied  in  toto  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  defendant  and  his 
son  as  to  what  took  place  at  the  interview 
after  his  return  from  Japan. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  in  the  course  of  his  address 
to  his  lordship  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
commented  on  tfie  wav  the  plaintiff  had 
originally  launched  his  case  against  his  client. 

He  said  that  when  the  plaintiff  started  tho 
action  he  claimed  damages  against  the  defen¬ 
dant  founded  on  an  express  warranty  by  the 
defendant  as  to  the  figures  of  the  estimate, 
and  the  measure  of  damage  claimed  was  tho 
difference  between  the  amount  of  this  estimate 
and  the  amount  of  the  cost.  In  order  to  get 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  fact  that  the 
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contracts  which  were  in  excess  of  the  esti¬ 
mates.  the  plaintiff  did  not  hesitate  to  charge 
the  defendant  with  the  grossest  dishonesty. 
There  existed  on  the  first  statement  of  claim  a 
charge  which  no  one  could  read  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  deliberately 
made  charge  of  the  gravest  professional  mis¬ 
conduct.  The  object  of  that  charge  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  that  Dean  had  signed 
those  contracts.  The'  plaintiff’s  case  being 
framed  on  the  estimates,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  the  contracts,  and  that  was  the 
reason  the  plaintiff  made  this  disgraceful 
charge  against  the  defendant.  In  March, 
1902.  the  statement  of  claim  was  amended  by 
the  plaintiff  adding  a  number  of  items  of 
claim,  a  groat  many  of  which  had  now  gone. 
The  next  amendment  was  in  June,  1904,  two 
years  after.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  the  plaintiff  withdrew  that  charge  out  of 
the  statement  of  claim,  and  he  then  re¬ 
arranged  his  claim  altogether.  The  learned 
counsel  said  he  hoped  to  convince  his  lordship 
that  the  claim  by  the  amended  statement  of 
claim  was  a  claim  confined  to  the  difference 
between  the  contract  price  and  the  cost.  He 
contended  that  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff 
could  not  be  relied  upon,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  absolute  confirmation  of  the 
evidence  which  the  defendant  and  his  son  had 
given.  He  submitted  that  the  plaintiff  must 
have  known  perfectly  well  that  the  estimates 
which  the  defendant  had  given  him  were  of 
the  roughest  possible  character.  The  plaintiff 
must  have  been  aware  that  the  estimates  were 
to  be  taken  cum  grano  salts.  The  learned 
counsel,  having  briefly  commented  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  given,  in  concluding  his  remarks, 
reminded  his  lordship  that  the  result  of  this 
trial  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
client,  because  the  charge  that  the  plaintiff 
really  made  against  him  was  that  of  pro¬ 
fessional  misconduct.  He  hoped  his  lordship 
would  say  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
claim  made  against  the  defendant  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  judgment  both  on  the  claim  and  counter¬ 
claim. 

Mr.  Clavell  Salter  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff.  He  contended  that  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  defendant  had,  in  the  en¬ 
forced  absence  of  the  plaintiff  abroad,  done 
his  work  in  a  manner  which  was  at  once 
unskilful,  careless,  and  reprehensible.  The 
defendant  had  ignored  the  contract  to  build 
for  a  lump  sum  of  money,  and  had  treated 
the  whole  matter  as  though  the  parties  had 
made  a  perfectly  different  contract  -viz.,  that 
this  work  should  be  done,  and  then,  on 
measurement,  whatever  it  came  to  on  the 
schedule  of  prices,  should  be  paid  by  one 
party  to  the  other.  The  defendant  had  arrived 
at  that  sum  regardless  of  the  contract,  and 
therefore  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
duty  in  certifying  that  that  was  the  sum  the 
plaintiff  was  liable  to  pay.  With  reference  to 
the  counter-claim,  the  learned  counsel  said 
the  only  really  important  point  there,  was  as 
to  whether  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  any¬ 
thing  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Hexton  Hall  plans.  He  submitted  he  was  not. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  counsel's 
address.  Mr.  Lush  disclaimed  any  intention 
during  his  conduct  of  the  case  of  imputing 
anything  like  fraud  to  the  defendant  or  his 
family. 

His  lordship  said  he  was  pleased  to  hear 
that,  but  asked  if  that  withdrawal  was  made 
on  the  instructions  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Lush  said  it  was  not,  as,  unfortunately, 
his  client  was  not  then  present  in  court. 

His  lordship  said  that  he  could  not  take  any 
notice  of  the  withdrawal  unless  it  was  made 
with  the  plaintiff’s  authority.  He  said  that 
the  learned  counsel  had  properly  conducted 
the  case  on  his  instructions,  and  therefore  no 
disclaimer  from  him  was  necessary.  If,  how¬ 
ever.  any  disclaimer  was  coming  from  the 
plaintiff,  it  must  be  made  with  his  authority. 
He  hoped  to  give  judgment  next  Monday 
week,  or,  at  any  rate,  next  Monday  fortnight. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  reserved. 


WEST-END  BUILDING  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Julie  Dutrey  v.  The  Assets 
Realisation  Company,  Ltd.,  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buckley,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  for 
damages  for  injury  occasioned  to  her  business 
premises  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Artbury,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Foa  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Buckmaster.  K.C., 
and  Mr.  H.  Gregory  for  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  lessee 
of  5,  Ilanover-square,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years  from  September,  1899.  and  on  those 
premises  she  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
Court  dressmaker.  She  asserted  that  she  was 
entitled  by  prescriptive  right  to  support  from 
the  adjoining  house — viz.,  Hanover-buildings, 
the  property  of  the  defendant  company.  The 


plaintiff’s  case  was  that  defendants  had  de¬ 
prived  her  premises  of  support  by  pulling 
down  the  old  buildings  and  erecting  in  their 
place  another  building  of  increased  height 
without  properly  supporting  or  securing 
plaintiff's  walls,  thus  weakening  them  and 
cracking  them.  The  wall  separating  her  build¬ 
ing  from  the  defendants’  had  been  fractui'ed, 
and.  in  consequence  of  its  settlement,  the  front 
wall,  partitions,  and  ceilings,  and  papers  were 
damaged  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  The 
stonework  in  front  of  the  house  was  also  frac¬ 
tured.  By  an  agreement  the  plaintiff  entered 
into  with  the  defendants  in  March.  1901. 
defendants  agreed  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff 
against  all  damage  in  consequence  of  their 
building  operations,  and  she  sought  damages 
accordingly.  The  plaintiff  also  alleged  that 
the  defendants  had  interfered  with  her  trade, 
some  soot  and  bricks  falling  down  a  chimney 
and  damaging  some  valuable  gowns. 

Defendants  set  up  the  defence  that  the 
damage  was  not  due  to  any  action  of  theirs, 
but  to  the  age  and  other  things  connected 
with  the  plaintiff’s  building. 

The  expert  witnesses  called  for  the  plaintiff 
were  Mr.  A.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  William  Wood¬ 
ward,  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  P.  A. 
Hopkins. 

For  the  defendants  Messrs.  Sawyer  &  T.  H. 
Watson,  architects,  were  called  '  and  gave 
evidence. 

His  lordship,  in  the  result,  in  giving  judg¬ 
ment.  said  that  upon  the  evidence  he  found 
as  a  fact  that  the  operations  of  the  defendants 
had  deprived  the  plaintiff’s  building  of  the  sup¬ 
port  to  which  it  was  entitled.  The  result  of  the 
evidence  showed  that  bricks  were  fractured  in 
the  party  wall  line.  He  found  that  there  had 
been  a  subsidence  and  loss  of  support  to  the 
plaintiff's  building.  Defendants  said  that  the 
injuries  were  due  to  old  age.  But  he  thought 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages  for 
the  injuries  done  to  her  house  by  the  building 
operations.  He  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  for  125  guineas  damages  and  the  costs 
of  the  action. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

23,786  of  1903. — T.  Gare  :  Solutions  for  Treat¬ 
ing  Wood  and  other  Fibrous  and  Porous 
Materials  or  Compounds. 

A  solution  for  treating  wood  and  other 
fibrous  or  porous  materials  or  compounds, 
consisting  of  vulcanised  rubber  or  rubber 
composition  in  a  powdered  state,  and  resin 
or  resin  and  boiled  linseed  oil  or  castor  oil, 
acting  as  solvents  for  the  said  rubber  or 
rubber  composition,  the  said  rubber  or  rubber 
composition  being  added  to  the  said  oil 
gradually  in  small  quantities. 

27.034  of  1903. — T.  Ray  :  False  Grates  or  Fuel 
Economisers  for  Domestic  and  like  Stoves 
and  Fireplaces. 

According  to  this  invention  the  front  bars  uf 
the  false  grate  or  economiser  project  down¬ 
wards  for  a  suitable  depth  from  a  top  bar,  and 
are  formed  with  horizontal  portions  of  con¬ 
venient  length  to  constitute  the  bottom  bars 
on  which  the  fuel  is  supported  and  the  ends 
of  the  bottom  bars  are  merged  into  or  con¬ 
nected  to  the  usual  back  bar  which  is 
strengthened  by  a  curved  bar  or  plate  of  more 
or  less  “fish  belly”  shape,  or  the  back  bar 
itself  may  be  “  fish  belly  ”  shaped.  Or  again, 
the  ends  of  the  bottom  bars  may  be  extended 
downwards  and  merged  into  or  connected  to 
a  “  fish  belly  •’  bar  or  plate,  and  the  usual 
back  bar  dispensed  with. 

28,515  of  1903. — J.  R.  Wartnaby  :  Window 
Sashes  and  Frames. 

This  invention  relates  to  window  sashes  and 
frames,  and  has  for  its  object  certain  improve¬ 
ments  whereby  the  usual  cords,  weights, 
pulleys,  pockets,  and  hinges  are  dispensed 
with,  and  certain  advantages  are  gained  over 
the  ordinary  window  sash  and  frame.  In  this 
invention  the  sash  style  of  the  window  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  suitable  number  (say  four)  cf 
projecting  pins,  pegs,  or  equivalents,  which 
may  project  from  the  edge  of  the  sash,  and  Le 
held  in  a  forward  position  by  means  of  suit¬ 
able  springs  against  the  action  of  which  the 
projecting  pins  or  pegs  may  be  pressed  in¬ 
wards. 

28,612  of  1903.— -T.  W.  Twyford  :  Water-closets 
and  Urinals  for  Ships,  Railway  Carriages, 
and  other  uses. 

Folding  water-closets  and  urinals,  consisting 
in  the  arrangement,  in  combination  with  a 
main  flushing  tank,  of  a  supplementary  tank 
or  chamber  which  is  supplied  from  the  main 
tank  with  a  quantity  of  water  adapted  to  be 
delivered  into  the  folding  pan  or  basin  on  the 


•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


latter  being  turned  down  for  use,  the  passa* 
of  water  from  the  main  tank  into  the  suppl 
mentary  tank,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  011 
let  pipe  being  controlled  by  a  pair  of  valv 
operated  mechanically  from  the  folding  pa 
of  the  apparatus. 

28.683  of  1903.— G.  A.  Chaddock  :  Window 
Doors,  and  similar  Apcrture-closir, 
Devices. 

Windows,  doors,  and  similar  aperture-closir 
devices  which  consist  in  mounting  one  - 
more  closing  devices  to  swing  on  a  horizont: 
axis  and  to  slide  bodily  in  a  vertical  plai 
either  or  both  of  which  motions  may  1 
utilised  to  bring  the  parts  into  varioi 
positions. 

28,733  of  1903.— C.  H.  Thompson  :  Manufa 
ture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  Slabs,  and  the  like. 
The  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  slabs,  cove 
mouldings,  and  the  like  from  waste  glass,  . 
from  a  mixture  of  waste  glass  and  other  su 
stances,  moulded  into  any  desired  shape 
size,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  suitafc 
furnace  and  heated  to  cause  agglomeration  : 
cohesion  of  the  materials  used. 

109  of  1904. — A.  Tate:  Window  Sashes  a. 
Frames. 

According  to  this  invention  a  double  cord  1 
connected  with  the  upper  and  also  the  low- 
sashes.  one  end  of  each  cord  being  attach. 
to  each  side  of  the  sash  at  its  top  end.  The! 
cords  pass  over  pulleys  situated  at  each  end  < 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sash  frame,  do1- 
one  side  of  the  frame,  and  then  on 
winding  drums  arranged  preferably  below  t 
sill.  A  separate  drum  is  provided  for  t 
double  cords  of  each  sash.  Each  drum 
suitably  mounted  in  a  bracket,  and  haei 
toothed  gear  wheel  rigidly  secured  them 
Another  toothed  wheel,  but  of  smalt 
diameter  than  the  one  mentioned,  and  a 
carried  by  the  said  bracket  gears  with  t 
first-named  wheel.  On  turning  a  handle  fitfii 
to  the  spindle  of  this  smaller  wheel  the  ccl 
is  caused  to  be  wound  upon  the  drum,  and  1 
raises  the  sash.  Suitable  notches  may  1 
formed  in  a  plate  with  which  the  handle  cl 
engage  for  temporarily  holding  it.  60  that  t 
sash  can  be  held  at  any  height.  A  coi; 
spring  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  drtj 
spindle,  and  the  other  to  a  suitable  part 
the  bracket.  The  object  'of  this  spring  isi 
prevent  the  cord  unwinding  too  rapidly,  a 
thus  allow  the  sash  to  move  gently  when  it 
being  lowered. 

633  of  1904.— M.  J.  Adams  :  Lavatory  Ban 
Sinks,  and  Similar  Appliances. 

The  discharge  outlet  of  a  lavatory  ] 
hitherto  been  at  the  back  or  in  the  cent; 
and  has  never  been  placed  in  the.  front  wh 
it  is  now  desired  to  place  it.  The  object! 
two-fold.  In  the  front  it  is  practically  unsi 
and  out  of  the  way,  and  the  front  ou> 
enables  one  to  use  a  waste  pipe  or  connexL 
which  also  serves  to  support  or  carry  the  ba 
by  the  thrust  of  this  waste  pipe  or  connex> 
against  the  wall.  The  special  novelty  j 
feature  of  this  invention  is  the  placing  of  I 
waste  outlet  in  front  for  the  purp 
described  in  a  wide  basin  or  sink.  The  c 
let  may  be  placed  at  the  front,  but  to  one  s 
so  that  the  waste  pipe  forms  one  of  two 
more  supports. 

2,200  of  1904— J.  Muir  :  Window  S 
Fram  es. 

In  window'  sash  frames  the  combination,  ci 
prising  sliding  bars,  grooves,  and  plates 
said  bars,  and  opening  out  sash  frames  fit) 
with  short  projecting  kneed  plates  to  fit  t 
grooves  and  plates  in  the  sliding  bars. 
17.662  of  1904— J.  A.  Schneppe:  A  Combi il 
Door  Stop  and  Burglar  Alarm. 

A  wedge-shaped  door  chock  provided  v 
contacts  for  electric  light  and  bell  devi\ 
said  chock  adapted  to  be  fixed  to  the  floor 
a  suitable  position  for  preventing  the  d 
from  being  opened,  so  far  as  to  permit  en: 
w'hile  at  the  same  time  the  electric  light  : 
bell  devices  are  automatically  put  into  act: 
19,628  of  1904— A.  Paillet:  Pivots  for  Sui 
Doors. 

A  bearing  for  swing  doors,  consisting  ii 
disc  fixed  to  the  pivot  of  the  door,  an  an nn 
ball  race  provided  with  swells  attached1 
said  disc,  a  second  similar  ball  race  fixed 
the  bearing  of  the  pivot,  balls  running  1 
said  races,  and  annular  discs  for  keeping : 
balls  in  position. 

20.140  of  1904.— E.  Johnson:  Windows, 
the  like. 

A  sash  cord  holder  for  windows,  and  the  1  [ 
having  either  a  flat  or  curved  surface,  or  v| 
one  or  a  series  of  projections  or  tet 
adapted  to  fit  on  tho  sash  stile  of  such  il 
dows,  and  to  hold  the  sash'  cord  in  the  pi 
tion  required. 
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20,688  of  1904. — R.  Ames:  Joints  for  Earthen¬ 
ware  and  Similar  Pipes. 

An  earthenware  or  similar  pipe  provided  with 
spigot  and  socket  end9,  the  spigot  end  having  a 
iring  at  the  extreme  end  thereof  and  a  collar  at  a 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  spigot  greater 
than  the  depth  of  the  socket,  and  jointing 
iholes  being  formed  in  the  collar. 

21,323  of  1904.— W.  P.  Thompson  (S.  W. 

Funk) :  Casements  and  Hinged  or  Pivoted 
I  Sashes  or  Doors. 

A  window  casing,  consisting  of  a  window 
sash  pivoted  therein  by  pivots  located  at  one 
! side  of  the  sash  and  near  one  edge  thereof, 
land  weather  strip  means  secured  to  the  win- 
Idow  casing  in  a  plane  to  one  side  of  the 
pivots  of  the  sash  in  a  position  to  engage  with 
ithe  edges  of  the  sash  when  the  latter  is  closed. 
(23,816  of  1903. — T.  Warburton  :  Reflecting 
i  Apparatus  for  Incandescent  Gas  Lamps  in 
,  Domestic  and  Shop  Use. 
iThis  consists  in  attaching  mirror  reflectors 
[integral  with  or  detachable  from  a  ring  which 
fits  on  the  shoulder  or  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Ichimney  or  globe,  or  attaches  by  means  of 
groove  pieces  or  the  like  to  the  wire  holder  in 
|anti-vibration  devices,  or  to  a  smut  catcher. 
25.595  of  1903. — R.  S.  Foster:  Rotarg  Fans 
i  for  Use  in  Connexion  with  Dust  Collection, 

1  Ventilation,  and  other  purposes. 

This  invention  applies  chieflv  to  rotary  fans 
(for  use  in  connexion  with  dust  collectors  for 
use  with  high-speed  machinery  ventilators, 
but  is  also  applicable  to  other  purposes.  The 
apparatus  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  con- 
inected  to  a  cast-iron  base,  and  provided  with 
lone  or  more  inlets  and  outlets,  the  inlet  being 
Connected  with  the  main  dust  shaft  outside, 
and  to  a  spiral  incline  inside  the  cylindrical 
oase  which  is  connected  to  the  outlet  of  the 
ireceiver.  A  hollow  shaft  or  spindle  is  con¬ 
structed,  cupped  or  reoessed  at  each  end,  and 
[set  vertically  in  the  cylindrical  case,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  small  pulley  at  its  lower  end, 
and  a  suitable  fan,  at  a  required  distance 
from  the  top,  and  above  the  inlet  and  spiral 
incline,  this  fan  nearly  fills  the  circumference 
of  the  case  in  which  it  rotates. 

27.697  of  1903. — W.  Botes,  sen.,  and  W. 
Botes,  jun.  :  Apparatus  for  Heating  Build¬ 
ings  and  other  places. 

This  invention  refers  to  improvements  in.  and 
relating  to,  apparatus  for  heating  buildings, 
and  consists  in  disposing  in  what  is  known  as 
a  self-contained  stove,  heated  by  burning  a  fuel, 
a  metallic  pipe  through  which  water  is  passed 
from  the  bottom  end  to  the  top  outlet  leading 
to  heated  pipes  located  in  the  building  or 
plaoe  to  be  heated.  If  desired  the  metallic 
pipe  may  be  duplicated  as  often  as  desired 
or  required  according  to  the  size  of  the  self- 
contained  stove,  and  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  same. 

20.455  of  1904. — H.  Stanton  and  A.  W. 

Stanton:  Fire -resisting  Floors. 

This  relates  to  an  improvement  in  fire-resist¬ 
ing  floors  by  means  of  specially-shaped  plates 
or  slabs  of  cement,  concrete,  earthenware,  or 
other  suitable  material  arranged  so  as  to  cover 
thq  lower  flanges  of  metal  or  bottom  of 
wooden  joists  resting  on  or  fitted  to  same. 
20.466  of  1904. — E.  A.  Baker  :  Means  for 
Escaping  from  Burning  Buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Means  for  escaping  from  burning  buildings, 
ind  other  purposes,  consisting  of  a  rod  or  bar 
provided  with  a  bag  or  other  receptacle,  and 
guide  wheels  or  rollers,  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  operating  in  conjunction,  with  a 
i-able  wire  or  cord  fixed  to  said  bar,  and  for 
jonnecting  same  to  a  rod  or  bar  loosely  fixed 
;o  a  joist  of  a  building. 

11.053  of  1904. — A.  Morgan:  A  Method  and 
Process  of  Disinfecting. 

\  method  and  process  of  disinfecting,  con- 
listing  in  forming  an  intimate  mixture  of 
ibout  one  part  of  paraformaldehyde,  six  parts 
>f  carbon,  and  sufficient  gum  tragacanth  or 
>ther  gum  to  form  a  stiff  paste,  thoroughly 
mlverising  and  intimately  mixing  the  in¬ 
gredients,  and  forming  the  mixture  by  pres- 
ure  into  blocks  of  any  size  and  shape,  and 
Irying  the  blocks,  which  are  ignited  when 
equired,  the  vapour  of  formaldehyde  being 
gradually  and  uniformly  disseminated. 

1,139  of  1904. — A.  Muller  :  Frame  Buildings, 
i  frame  building  having  masonry  or  brick¬ 
work  bases  or  piles  upon  which  are  erected 
ets  of  one  or  more  uprights  according  to 
heir  position  on  the  building,  said  uprights 
or  certain  of  them  being  brought  into  erect 
losition  on  said  bases  bv  turning  them  round 
orizontal  bolts  arranged  at  their  lower  ends, 
aid  bolts  being  carried  in  stationary  angle- 
rons  secured  to  said  bases,  and  the  uprights 
>eing  then  lowered  on  to  the  bases  and  fixed 
0  tne  angle-irons. 


21,140  of  1904. — A.  Muller  :  Frame  Buildings. 
A  construction  of  frame  buildings,  consisting 
in  the  connexion  of  the  central  uprights  with 
the  ridge  beam  and  the  upper  ends  of  the 
rafters  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends 
of  the  rafters  abut  above  said  ridge  beam 
fixed  to  the  head  of  the  upright,  and  are 
clamped  between  broad  angle-irons  by  means 
of  two  traversing  bolts. 

- »♦— - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET. 

November  10. — By  Nicholas,  Denver,  &  Co. 


(at  Hurst  Green). 

Etchingham,  Sussex. — **  Park  House  ”  and  2 

acres,  f .  £890 

Main-rd.,  four  building  sites,  3  a.  1  r.  10  p.,  f.  440 
November  16. — By  Hampton  &  Sons  (on  the 
Premises). 

Notting  Hill. — 68,  Holland-pk.,  f.p .  3,875 

November  19. — By  Fox  &  Veroette  (at 
Cambridge). 

Shudy  Camp8,  Cambs. — Part  of  “  Street  Farm,” 

73  a.  3  r.  4  p.,  f .  1,525 

November  21. — By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Kennington. — 9,  Kempsford-rd.,  u.t.  22}  yrs., 

g.r.  41.  increasing  to  61.,  y.r.  36/ .  245 

Wootten,  Isle  of  Wight. — “  Woodside  ”  and 

11  acres,  f.,  p .  2,900 

By  J.  it  E.  Kemp  &  Co. 

Camberwell. — 3,  Boundary- ter.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g.r.  28/.,  w.r.  72 1.  2s . '. .  . .  450 

By  Matthews,  Matthews,  <fe  Goodman  (at 
Pickering). 

Wombleton,  Yorks.  —  Various  enclosures  of 

land,  82  a.  3  r.  4  p.,  f.  and  c .  3,365 

A  freehold  house  and  50  a.  2  r.  20  p .  1,600 

House  and  farm  buildings  and  5  a.  2  r.  23  p., 

f . 535 

“  Moorfleld’s  Farm,”  47  a.  2r.  32  p.,  f.  andc.  1,800 

Two  freehold  houses  and  gardens .  332 

Welburn,  Yorks. — “Bowforth  House  Farm,” 

248  a.  Or.  24  p.,  f. .  7,350 

Normanby,  Yorks. — "  Normanby  Hill  Farm,” 

218  a.  0  r.  9  p.,  f .  3,900 

Five  freehold  cottages  .  460 

Rudstone,  Yorks. — A  barley  rent  charge  of 

30/.  9s.  8d.  .  750 

Nawton,  Yorks. — “  Nawton  Pastures  Farm,” 

91  a.  0  r.  16  p.,  f.  and  c .  1,910 

November  22. — By  Bradshaw,  Brown,  &  Co. 

Limehouse. — 19,  Pigott-st.,  f.,  y.r.  35/ .  550 

Poplar. — 20,  Stainsby-rd.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

y.r.  50/ .  350 

Forest  Gate. — Upton-la.,  a  plot  of  land,  area 

3,000  ft.,  f .  345 

By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 

City  of  London. — 3,  Creecliurch-la.  (ware¬ 
house),  area  500  ft.  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

75/.  0s.  6d.t  y.r.  225/ .  2,050 

Tottenham. — Compton-rd.,  Lg.r.  84/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  94}  yrs .  1,722 

By  Chambers,  Giet,  &  Ford. 

Leyton.— 263,  High-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 

y.r.  30/ .  285 

By  P.  &  G.  GEEN. 

Norwood. — 192,  194,  19^;  and  198,  Rommany- 

rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  118/.  6s.  . .  550 

Wandsworth. — 26,  26a,  28,  and  28.4,  Penwith- 
rd.  (flats),  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  12 1.  12s.,  w.r. 

91/ . 500 

Norwood. — 24,  26,  and  28,  Upper-gr.,  u.t.  97 } 

yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  e.r.  130/ .  1,096 

By  Norman  &  Son. 

Bow. — 139  and  141,  Tredegar-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  150/.  2,200 

2,  Armagh-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  31/.  4s .  330 

4,  6,  and  8,  Armagh-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

11/.  5s.,  w.r.  93/.  12s .  730 

2  and  4,  Parnell-rd.,  u.t.  494  yrs,  g.r.  5/., 

w.r.  67/.  4s . 410 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Whitechapel. — 5,  Great  Prescot-st.,  f.,  y.r.  50/.  1,575 

Holloway. — 32  to  38  (even),  Giesbach-rd.,  u.t. 

71  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  y.r.  128/ .  1,355 

Walthamstow. — The  Avenue,  two  freehold 

building  plots  .  440 

Edmonton. — Firs-la.,  freehold  building  land, 

1  a.  2  r.  35  p .  510 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Regent's  Park. — 3,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  22}  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  108.,  p .  360 

Hampstead-road. — 53,  Chnrrington-st.,  u.t. 

18}  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  6s.,  y.r.  50/ .  335 

Kentish  Town. — 114,  Savernake-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

g.r.  81.  10s..  p .  825 

59,  Malden-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

y-r.  46/ .  355 

74,  Patshull-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  45/.  520 

Hampstead-road. — 63,  Oakley-sq.,  u.t.  39}  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  y.r.  65/ .  535 

Holloway. — 63,  Brecknock-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  15s.,  e.r.  60/ .  350 

Ealing. — 31,  Waldeck-rd.,  f..  y.r.  60/ .  700 

By  Horton,  Ledger,  &  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore  (at 
Brighton). 

Hove,  Sussex. — Shoreham-rd.,  St.  Leonard’s 

Park  Building  Estate,  16  a.  2  r.  11  p.,  f.  5,900 
November  23. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper. 

Lee.— 17,  Corona-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs,,  g.r.  1/., 

e.r.  55/ .  450 

By  G.  Gouldsmith,  Son,  &  Co. 

Pimlico. — 88,  Belgrave-rd.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

14/.,  y.r.  120/ .  1,160 

By  Hawkings  &  Son. 

Marylebone. — 186,  188,  190,  and  196,  Maryle- 
bone-rd.,  u.t.  15}  yrs.,  g.r.  110/.,  y.r. 

335/.  6s .  1,285 

Balcombe-8t.,  coachhouse  and  stables,  u.t. 

15}  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  50/ .  345 

15  and  16,  Dorset-mews,  u.t.  15}  yrs.,  g.r. 

20/.,  y.r.  100/ .  545 

86,  Carlisle-st.  (s.)  and  10,  Hardington-pl., 
u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  81.  8s.,  y.r.  60/ .  250 


By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

Kilburn. — 35,  Staflord-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  71., 

w.r.  81/.  18s .  £610 

Pimlico.  —  20,  Union-st.,  u.t.  10}  yrs.,  g.r. 

4 1.  4s.,  y.r.  36/ .  225 

By  Inman,  Sharp,  Harrington,  &  Co. 

Camberwell. — 46  and  48,  Soutbampton-st.  (s.), 

f. ,  w.r.  68/.  18s .  550 

Acorn-st.,  etc.,  f.g.r.  32/.  16s.,  reversion  in 

29  yrs .  1,680 

By  Wiltshire  &  Co. 

Lee. — Boone-st.,  Wyberton  House  stables, 

with  houses  and  cottages,  f.,  e.r.  100/.  . .  1,260 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

Kensington. — 77,  St.  Dunstan’s-rd.,  u.t.  84} 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  y.r.  36/ .  340 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

Chelsea. — 7,  Luna-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

w.r.  51/.  12s .  375 

Battersea. — 33,  Home-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

w.  r.  65/  .  405 

16  and  17,  Rowena-cros.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  w.r.  67/.  12s .  475 

Norwood. — 69,  Farnley-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  10s.,  w.r.  23/.  8s .  110 

Balham.— 20,  22,  24,  41  to  51  (odd),  Cathles- 

rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  64/.,  y.r.  284/ .  2,620 

By  A.  Burtenshaw  &  SON  (at  Hailsham ). 

Hellingly,  Sussex. — Part  of  Globe  Farm, 

7  a.  2  r.  9  p.,  f .  1,100 

Enclosures  of  land,  17  a.  0  r.  19  p.,  f .  1,350 

Freehold  house  and  three  cottages,  area 

0  a.  1  r.  14  p .  250 

“Nabs  Crook  Farm,”  20  a.  1  r.  33  p.,  f.  . .  420 

By  E.  Fear  &  Walker  (at  Winchester). 

Winchester,  Hants. — Highcliffe-pk.,  “  Fern- 

lea”  and  “  Holmwood,”  f.,  y.r.  41/.  12s.  475 

By  Hampton  .fc  Sons  (on  the  ‘Premises). 

Broadstairs,  Kent.— The  Esplanade,  “  Red¬ 
lands,"  f.,  p .  3,000 

November  24. — By  Andrews  &  Hitch. 

Poplar. — 100,  Brunswick-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g. r.  41.  10s.,  y.r.  37/.  6s .  275 

By  J.  H.  Bulmer. 

Rotherhithe. — 70,  Clarence-st.  (s.),  f.,  w.r.  26/.  260 

8,  9,  10,  and  11,  Clack-st.,  u.t.  53}  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  104/ .  860 

13,  14,  16,  and  16,  Dilston-gr.,  u.t.  451  yrs., 

g.r.  19/.  10s.,  w.r.  104/ .  775 

By  Drivers’. 

Stoke  Newington. — 41,  Sandbrook-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  y.r.  28/ .  285 

Holloway. — 58,  Huddleston-rd.,  u.t.  621  yrs., 

g.r.  71.,  e.r.  60/ .  500 

By  Leopold  Farmer  &  Sons. 

Forest  Gate. — 25  to  43  (odd),  Forest-st.,  f., 

w.r.  232/.  18s .  2,160 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Pimlico. — Lupus-st.,  i.g.  rents  19/.,  u.t.  28} 

yrs.,  g.r.  2s .  340 

Efflngham-st.,  i.g.  rents  138/.,  u.t.  33}  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  Is . # .  2,255 

Marylebone. — 124,  126,  and  128,  Maryfebone- 

la.  (s.),  u.t.  16}  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  y.r.  208/.. .  1,650 

Maida  Vale. — 106  and  108,  Portsdown-rd.,  u.t. 

41}  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  105/ .  1,200 

By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Clapton. — 12  and  13,  Queensdown-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

103/ .  1,220 

145,  147,  and  149,  Rendlesham-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

102/ .  1,635 

184  to  194  (even),  Brook-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  238/...  3,955 

Walthamstow. — Westbury-rd.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  re¬ 
version  in  79}  yrs .  360 

Hackney. — 150,  156,  and  160,  Lansdowne-rd., 

u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.  10s.,  w.r.  171/.  12  .  1,160 

By  Stdison  &  Sons. 

Holloway. — 18,  Furlong-rd.,  with  a  meeting 

house,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  50/ .  460 

Poplar. — Woollett-st.,  f.g.r.  12/.  10s.,  reversion 

in  26}  yrs .  530 

Brixton. — 17,  19,  and  21,  Crawshay-rd.,  u.t. 

581  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s.,  y.r.  94/ .  1,085 

Kennington.  —  184,  Kennington-rd.,  u.t. 

22  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  6s.  8d.,  p .  200 

Peckham. — 78,  Lyndhurst-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs., 

g.r.  41.  10s.,  y.r.  30/ .  260 

Battersea. — 28  and  30,  Savona-st.,  f.,  y.r. 

53/.  6s .  370 

Norwood. — 13,  Farquhar-rd.,  u.t.  55}  yrs.,  g.r. 

21.,  y.r.  65/ .  650 

Anerley. — 114  and  116,  Marlow-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

70/ . 755 

By  A.  W.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Wandsworth. — 40,  Southflelds-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  32/.  365 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Battersea). 

Battersea. — 59  and  141,  Beaufoy-rd.,  u.t.  64} 

yrs.,  g.r.  19/.,  w.r.  72/.  16s .  465 

53,  57,  and  73,  Speke-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.,  w.r.  104/ .  620 

29,  Dulka-rd.,  u.t.  80  vrs.,  g.r.  61.,  e.r.  36/.  315 

Brompton. — 54  and  56,  Richmond-rd.  (s. ),  u.t. 

37  yrs.,  g.r.  82 Z.  10s.,  y.r.  175/. .  745 

Clapham. — 20,  Larkhall-la.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 

41.  4s.,  y.r.  36/ .  220 

Pimlico. — 46,  Bessborough-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  e.r.  70/ .  540 

Kew  Gardens. — 16,  Clarence-rd.,  u.t.  62}  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  6s.,  e.r.  32/ .  298 

By  Worsfold  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover,  Kent.— 50,  Castle-st.  (s.),  f.,  y.r.  56/.  790 

43  and  44,  Albany-pl.,  u.t.  75  vrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

w.r.  25/.  2s.  8d .  260 

62  and  65,  London-rd.,  f.,  p .  530 

November  25. — By  R.  Stafford  Charles. 

City  of  London. — 1,  Gresham-st.,  and  62,  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  a  profit  rental  of  200/. 

for  62}  yrs .  3,200 

By  Blake  &  Dannatt. 

Greenwich. — Calvert-rd.,  f.g.  rents  15/..  rever¬ 
sion  in  56}  yrs  .  385 

Calvert-rd.,  f.g.r.  17/.,  reversion  in  63  yrs.. .  420 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. — Hawthorne-rd.,  “  The 

Bungalow,"  f.,  p .  370 

By  Dolman  &  Pearce. 

Hampstead. — 28,  Parkhill-rd.,  u.t.  45}  yrs., 

g-r.  12/.,  . .  675 
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By  May  &  ROWDEN. 

Regent-street. — 5  and  6,  Coach  and  Horses-yd. 

(showrooms,  etc.),  f-,  y.r.  95 1 . .  .  £1,750 

Kensington. — 9,  Liscar-ter.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

10Z.,  y.r.  50Z .  400 

Belgravia. — Wilton-cres.,  etc.,  l.g.r.  50Z.,  u.t. 

184  yrs.,  g.r.  12Z .  490 

By  Frank  Winterton. 

Ilford,  Essex. — 19  and  20,  The  Market  (s.),  f., 

y.r.  95Z .  1,125 

Clapton. — 10  to  16  (even),  Maclaren-st.,  u.t. 

75  yrs..  g.r.  20Z.,  w.r.  130Z .  560 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  :  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  :  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  tor.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
comnnmications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS-. 

Friday,  December  2. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  R.  T.  McCallum,  M.lnst.C.E.,  on  “Midland  Rail¬ 
way,  West  Riding  Lines  :  The  Construction  of  Contract 
No.  1.”  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  3. 

Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. 
— Annual  General  Meeting.  6  p.m.  (Carpenter's  Hall, 

E. O.) 

Monday,  December  6. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1)  Business 
Meeting  ;  (2)  Adjourned  Discussion  on  Papers  read  at 
the  last  meeting  on  "  Ferro-Concrete.”  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Paper  by  Mr.  Maurice 
B.  Adams,  entitled  “More  About  Modern  Libraries.” 
Illustrated  by  plans  and  examples.  6  p.111. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  W.  E.  Storey  011  “  Con¬ 
densing  Machinery."  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  6. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — The  Rev.  H.  C. 
Windley,  M.A.,  on  “  English  Church  Architecture  in  its 
Relation  to  English  History."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  E Engineers . — (1)  Paper  to  be 
further  discussed,  “Distribution  of  Electrical  Energy,” 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cleverton  Snell ;  (2)  Time  permitting, 
Paper  “  On  the  Construction  of  a  Concrete  Railway 
Viaduct,”  by  Messrs.  A.  Wood-Hill  and  E.  Davy  Pain, 
B.A.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  7. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  —  (1 )  Mr.  J.  Hilton, 

F. S.A.,  on  “  The  Pfahlgraben  and  Saalburg,  in 
Germany  "  ;  (2)  Mr.  Philip  M.  Johnston  on  “  Mural 
Paintings  Recently  Discovered  in  Trotton  Church, 
Sussex,”  etc.  4  p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — “  A  Practical 
Demonstration  of  Architectural  Modelling,”  by  Mr. 

G.  Hayes.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts — Mr.  W.  F.  Reid  on  “The  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  at  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — (1)  Half-yearly 
General  Meeting  at  4  30  p.m.,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Institute  ;  (2)  Annual  Dinner  6.30  p.m.,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  Visit  to  the 
Motor-Car  Works  of  Messrs.  D.  Napier  &  Son,  Acton 
Vale,  W. 

Thursday,  December  8. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  (Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Dr.  J.  C.  Thresh  on 
“  Water  and  Water  Supply.” — I.  7  p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — (1)  Conclusion  of 
Discussion  on  Paper  on  “  Hydrodynamical  and  Electro¬ 
magnetic  Investigations  Regarding  the  Magnetic-Flax 
Distribution  in  Toothed  Core  Armatures,”  by  Professor 

H.  S.  Hele-Shaw.  F.R  S.,  A.  Hay,  D.Sc.,  and  F.  H. 
Powell ;  (2)  "  Studies  in  Magnetic  Testing,”  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  C.  Searle,  M.A.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  December  9. 

Architectural  Association. — Paper  by  Mr.  T.  Raffles 
Davison,  entitled  “  Some  Architectural  Reflections.” 
7.15  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  —  Associates' 
Annual  Dinner, 


Saturday,  December  10. 

British  Association  of  Waterworks  Engineers  ( Ninth 
Winter  Meeting  at  the  Geological  Society's  Rooms, 
Burlington  House,  IT.).— (1)  Ballots  will  betaken  for  tho 
Council  and  Officers  for  1905-6,  and  for  new  Members 
and  Associates;  (2)  Paper  entitled  “The  Appleton 
Extensions  of  the  Warrington  Corporation  Waterworks,” 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Mitchell ;  (3)  Paper  on  “  Supply  of  Sur¬ 
face  and  Underground  Water  to  Towns,”  by  Mr.  Frank 
Latham  ;  (4)  Paper  entitled  “  Notes  on  Electrically- 
driven  Pumping  Plant  for  Water  Supply,  and  Storage 
of  Water  under  Pressure,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hutton;  (5)  Pre¬ 
sentation  to  Dr.  Kemna  of  Gift  subscribed  by  Members 
and  Friends  who  took  part  in  the  Tour  in  Belgium. 
11  p.m. 

- — - 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


at  railway  depot. 


_  *  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  114  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  13  0 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  12  0 

Shippers  .  2  10  0 

Flettons  .  18  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  S  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  .  IS  0  0 

Headers  .  12  0  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  SquintB  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

me  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2 


s.  d. 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8J  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 


Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  .  16 

Greenshill  ,,  .  1  10  „  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „  „ 


Tore  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11 J  „ 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7i  „ 

1$  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „ 


Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  . 0  5  „ 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York  (continued) —  s.  d. 

Hop  ton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  dep 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super 

deld.  rly.  dep 

»  1,  1,  3  in.  do.  1  2J  „  , 


SLATES. 


in.  in.  £  s. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17 

20  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  . .12  12 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12 

20  xlO  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5 

20  x  10  permanent  green  11  12 
18  x  10  „  „  9  12 

16  x  8  „  „  6  12 


d. 

6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r. 
6  „ 

0 

0  „ 

0  „ 

6  „ 

6 

6  „ 

6  „ 

0 

0  „ 

6  „ 

6 

6  „ 


TILES. 


s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  dep 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz.  „ 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  „ 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz.  „ 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  CO  0  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „  „ 

Beet  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  5-1  U  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „  , 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles . .  48  0  per  1000  „ 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  .50  0  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  8,,  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill "  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000  „ 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz.  „ 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „  „ 


WOOD. 

At  per  standard! 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  ■ 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  .  15  10  0  16  10 1 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 .  14  10  0  15  101 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 

8 in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8 in.  11  10  0  12  101 

Battens  :  best  2£  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  0  10  0  less  tfc' 

7  in.  and  8 

Deals  :  seconds  .  1  0  0  lesB  thn  b< 

Battens :  seconds .  0  10  0  „  ,,  , 

2  in,  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.,..  9  0  0  9  101 

2  in.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in....  8  10  0  9  101 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in .  0  10  0  more  tin 

battens 

tin .  10  0 

At  per  load  of  50 • 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0  5  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0  4  101 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6  3  151 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) .  3  0  0  3  101 

Swedish  balks  .  2  15  0  3  0 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)  3  5  0  3  151 


Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standardr 


White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  .  23  0  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  0  0 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  0  0 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 

11  in .  18  10  0 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10 

Battens,  2 jin.  and  3 in.  by  7 in.  13  10  0 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  0 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  21  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  18  0  0 

Battens .  13  10  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in. by  11  in.  16  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10  0 

Battens .  11  0  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 13  10  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  0  0 

Battens .  10  0  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  0 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  0 

Battens  .  11  0  0 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  0 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  0 

,,  „  battens  .  9  10  0 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  10  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra .  0  10  0 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes  40  0  0 

Oddments  .  28  0  0 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6 

Small  ,,  0  2  3 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  0  8 

fin.  do.  do,  .  0  0  7 


24  0 
22  101 
18  101 


16  101 
12  101 


14  101: 
13  101: 
10  101 


0  51 

0  3; 
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WOOD  (continued). 
Joiners’  Wood  ( continued ) —  At  per 

Dry  Mahoganv— Honduras,  Ta-  £  s.  d. 

basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  16 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . 0  4  0 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

8  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than 


standard. 
£  s.  c 


square. 

0  17 
0  18 
1  0 
0  14 
0  15 
0  16 


0  13 
0  18 
0  11 
0  13 


JOISTS,  GIBDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Rolled  Steel  JoistB,  ordinary 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

sections  . 

5  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

7  12  6 

...  8  15  0 

...  8  7  6 
...  8  5  0 

Flitch  Plates . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan- 

7  15  0 

chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . . . 

6  12  6 

...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton, 

in  London 

Iron— 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Common  Bara  . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

6  15  0 

...  7  5  0 

merchant  quality . 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ” 

7  5  0 

9  10  0 

..  7  15  0 

Mild  Steel  Bars . 

8  5  0 

..  8  15  0 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

(*And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  1115  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
Ordinary  Bizos — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and 24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Sheet.  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22g.and24g.  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes 6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets, ;22g.  A 24  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

.  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  Ac. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  10  0  ...  — 

Pipe  in  coils  .  16  0  0  ...  — 

Soil  pipe  .  18  10  0  ...  — 

Compo  pipe . 18  10  0  ...  — 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague  . ton  30  10  0  ...  — 

Silesian .  30  5  0  ...  — 

CorPER — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

Thin  „  .  0  0  11  ...  — 

Copper  nails  .  „  0  0  10  ...  — 


Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  . . 

Tin— English  Ingots  . 
Solder— Plumbers'  . 

Tinmen’s . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0  9J  ... 
0  0  10  ... 
0  1  41  ... 
0  0  64  ... 
0  0  8  ... 
0  0  9  ... 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

.  28d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


15  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15 oz . 

„  21  oz . 

&  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 


%!■ 

4|d. 

5  1 

3id. 

T 

24d. 

2Jd. 


OILS,  Ac. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  . 

,  „  „  ,,  in  barrels  . 

,,  „  ,,  in  drums . 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  . 

!  ,,  ,,  ,,  in  barrels  . 

,,  „  ,,  in  drum 8 . 

Turpeutiue,  in  barrels  . 

,,  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  Whito  Lead  per  ton 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  „ 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  . . .  per  barrel 


per  gallon  0  15 
0  16 
0  18 
0  17 
0  1  8 
0  1  10 


VARNISHES,  Ac.  Per  gallon. 

£  8.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard  drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Palo  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  .  l  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  l  4,  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper  .  .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


.  of  19b.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  &o.,  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "Th« 
Builder."  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "The  Builder”  by  Friday  Morning’*  Pott. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  no<  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  wo  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100L,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.) 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ACTON. — For  erocting  the  Southtield-road  School  to 
accommodate  1,139  children,  with  covered  play-ground, 
etc.,  Bedford  Park,  W.,  lor  Acton  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  E.  C.  P.  A  H.  Monson,  architects,  Grosvenor 
House,  Acton  Vale,  W.  ;  quantities  by  Mr.  F.  T.  W. 
Miller,  8,  Dartmouth-street,  S.W. 


Wm.  Willett 

Foster  Bros . 

Stimpson  A  Co.  . . 
Braid,  Pater,  A  Co. 
Godson  A  Sons  . . 

Gough  A  Co . 

Myall  A  Upson  . . 
Miskiu  A  Sons  . . 

T.  Bendon  . 

F.A  E.  Davey,  Ltd. 
Treasure  A  Sou  . . 
R.  L.  Tonge  .... 
W.  J.  Renshaw  . . 
Ford  A  Walton 


£24.475 

24,444 

24,400 

24,200 

23,925 

23,894 

23,850 

23,800 

23,750 

23,678 

23,631 

23,400. 

23,393 

23,365 


Wisdom  Bros .  23,350 


Denne  A  Sou  . 
Martin,  Wells,*  Co. 
Ferguson  A  Co.  . . 
Ward  A  Son  .... 


23,240 

23,200 

23,080 

23,000 


Patman  A  Fother- 

inghum  . £22,973 

Spencer,  Santo,  A 


Co.. 


22  950 


E.  Wall  . 

Knight  A  Son .... 

J.  A  M.  Patrick  . . 

Willcock  A  Co.  . . 

B. &E.  Nightingale 

G.  H.  Gibson  ....  ,  . 

C.  Wall,  Ltd .  22,350 

A.  N.  Coles .  22,300 

H.  Flint  .  22,167 

Galbraith  Bros.  . .  22,090 

C.  G.  Hill  .  21,995 

J.  Parsons  .  21,747 

Hudson  A  Co., 

Westminster, 

S.W.f 


[Architects’  estimate,  £23,600.] 


22,773 

22,525 

22,500 

22,495 

22,445 


21,726 


Council 
Mr.  W. 
Quanti- 


ALTRINCHAM.  —  For  Navigation  -  road 
Schools,  for  the  Cheshire  County  Council. 

Owen,  architect,  Clarence-street,  Manchester, 
ties  by  Mr.  W.  Windsor,  Brown-street.  Manchester  . 
Watson  A  Co.  £14,016  8  8  I  Burgess  A  Gall  £12,140  0  0 

S.  Hodgkiss. .  13,577  0  0  !  Gerrard  A 

Southern  A  j  Sons .  12,040  0  0 

Sons .  13,490  0  0  It.  Carlyle  ..  11,698  0  0 

T .  A  W .  !  Clayton  Bros.  11,460  0  0 

Meadows  . .  1 2,821  0  0  W.  Thorpe, 

J.  Byrom. . . .  12,638  0  0  OldTrafford, 

M.  Stone -  12,500  0  0  Manchester.  11,278  0  0 

Hamilton  A 
Son  .  12,387  0  0 


BARNES  (Surrey). — For  alterations  and  enlargement 
of  the  parish  church.  Mr.  Charles  Innes,  architect,  50, 
Cannon-street,  E.C. : — 


Colls  A  Sons . £6,480 

Barrett  A  Power  . .  6,336 

Dove  Bros .  5,945 

E.  Lawrence  A  Sons  5,910 

G.  Minter .  5,885 

Prestige  A  Co .  5,851 


Dorey  A  Co . £5,788 

Soole  A  Sons .  5,353 

W.  J.  Renshaw  . .  5,297 

B.  E.  Nightingale  5,242 
Macey  A  Sous  ....  5,160 

Adamson  A  Sons..  4,985 


CHEVELEY. — For  the  erection  of  a  residence  at 
Cheveley,  near  Newmarket,  Cambridgeshire,  for  Mr. 
S.  W.  Graystone.  Mr.  H.  Steward- Watling,  F.S.A., 
architect  (Arthur  Rutter  A  Sons),  Bury  St. 
Edmunds : — 

Frederick  Tooke,  Bury  St.  Edmunds*  _  £2,849 

EASTBOURNE. — For  erecting  a  new  elementary 
school  near  East-street,  for  the  Corporation  (Local 
Education  Authority),  to  accommodate  610  (306  boys 
and  305  girls).  Mr.  F.  G.  Cooke.  A.M.I.C.E.,  architect, 
2,  Hyde-gardens,  Eastbourne.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  A  Ford,  7,  Gildridge-road,  Eastbourne  : — 


E.  Cornwell  A 

Son  . £7,384  0  0 

Thos.  Salter..  6,974  6  6 
J.  Longley  A 


Co. 


6,960  0  0 


White _  6,930  0  0 

J.  Wood  A  Son  6.870  0  0 
M.  Hookham.  6,803  0  0 
Sattin  AEver- 


F.G.  Minter..  6,728  0  0 
J.Smith  A  Son  6,550  0  0 


StrangeASons  £6,546  0  0 

J.  Bodle  _  6,450  0  0 

W.  A.  Field  A 

Co .  6,334  0  0 

A.  W.  King  A 

Son  .  6,109  5  0 

MillerASelmes  6,065 
J.  Martin. 

C.  Peer  less 
Dennis,  A 
Co.,  East¬ 
bourne*  . . 


5,9$ 


EDMONTON. — For  erecting  new  stores  in  Silver- 
street,  tor  the  Edmonton  Co-operative  Society.  Mr. 
H.  Seymour  Couchman,  architect,  16,  Perabury-road, 
Tottenham  : — 


First  design. 

A.  Porter .  £1,879 

Knight  A  Son .  1,857 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  . .  1,779 

Fairhead  A  Son .  1,729 

A.  Monk .  1,692 

J.  Groves,  Forster-road, 
Tottenham* .  1,574 


Second  design. 


£1,133 

1,100 

1,094 


ELM3WELL. — For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  semi¬ 
detached  and  detached  houses  at  Elmswell,  Suffolk 
Mr.  H.  Steward- Watling,  F.S.A.,  architect  (Arthur 
Rutter  A  Sons).  Bury  St.  Edmunds  : — 

Oak  Building  Company,  Cambridge*  . . .  .£965 

HAMMERSMITH. — For  constructing  an  underground 
sanitary  convenience  at  Paddenswick-road,  for  the 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  H.  Mair,  Borough  Surveyor 
Town  Hall,  Broadway,  Hammersmith  : — 

” "  1  Wisdom 

Bros . £1,935  0  0 

F.  Bryan  . .  1,920  14  9 

E.  H.  Jackson  1,918  5  8 

A.  C.  Hey- 

wood .  1,896  0  0 

S.  Polden -  1,870  0  0 

Spencer,  Santo, 

A  Co.,  Ltd.  1,850  0  0 
J.  Parsons  . .  1,820  0  o 

C.  Cruse  A  Co.  1,826  0  0 

B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  . 

J.  Shelbourno 

0  A  Co . 

M.  Wells  A  Co., 

Ltd .  1,815  0  0 

H.  Dakin  A  Co.  1,800  0  0 

C.  Dearing  A 
Son 


General 
Builders, 

Ltd . £2,278  0 

Doulton  A 
Co.,  Ltd... 

J.  Baker  A 

Son . 

W.  J.  Ren 
shaw  .... 

H.  A  F.  Fear- 
man  .... 

W.  Gladding 

A  Co .  2,035  0 

G.  Wimpey 

A  Co .  2,010  0 

G.  Jennings, 

Ltd .  1,986  14  10 

J.  F.  Halli- 
day .  1,971  0  0 


2,167  0  0 
2,081  0  0 
2,041  0  0 
2,037  9  7 


1,825  0  0 
1,822  0  0 


1,784  15  7 

LACKFORD.—  For  the  erection  of  a  reading-room  at 
Laektord.  Suffolk,  for  Rev.  J.  H.  Holden.  Mr  II 
Steward- Watling.  F.S.A.,  architect  (Arthur  Rutter  * 
Sons),  Bury  St.  Edmunds  :  — 

H.  Brewer,  Fclsham,  Suffolk* .  £200 

LIVERPOOL.-For  erecting  new  Northern  district 
post-office,  for  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  : — 

Jones  A  Sons  . £7,995  0 

W.  Mu3ker  .  7,970  0 

G.  Woods  A  Sons  .  7,953  0 

J.  Merritt .  7,823  13 

W.  Thornton  A  Sous .  7.775  0 

Morrison  A  Sons .  7,520  0 

G.  L.  Desoer .  7*462  0 

T.  Spencer  .  7,300  0 

S.  Fowler .  7,289  0 

Brown  A  Backhouse .  7,262  0 

R.  Wearing  A  Sons .  7,233  0 

J.  Paterson  A  Sons .  7,137  0 

R.  Coatain  A  Sons}:  .  7,094  0 

J.  A  G.  Chappell .  7,028  0 

H.  Kelly  A  Bros. 

Parker  A  Son 


0 


I.  Dllworth* .  6,800  0 

Bullen  Bros.  A  Co .  6,598  0 

t  Includes  £100  for  extra  measurement  labour 
stonework. 


150 

125 

200 

125 

150 

350 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  and  fixing  of  70  Mason's 
patent  side  entrance  covers  to  sewers,  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London  : — 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co.* . £400 

LONDON.— For  road-making,  kerbing,  paving  etc 
Lawrence  s-buildings  Brooke-road,  Stoko  Newington' 
Common,  for  the  Hackney  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Norman 
bcorgie,  Borougli  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Towu  Hall 
Hackney : —  ’ 


G.  J.  Auderson  £490  10  3 
W.  Manders . .  480  3  2 

Grounds  A 
Newton. . . . 

J.  Jackson  . . 

W.  Griffiths  A 
Co.,  Ltd.  . . 


459  15  10 
442  4  4 


432  6  11 


T.  Adams - £431  10 

G.  Porter,  2, 

Arthur  -  st., 

Well  -  street, 
Hackney, 

N-E.*  -  427  18 


LONDON.— For  new  entrance  and  floor,  etc.,  to 
ladies  nrat-class  swimming  bath  at  the  Public  Baths, 
Prince  of  Wales-road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W.,  for  the 
St.  Pancras  Borough  Council.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinokle, 
architect,  20,  Demnan-street,  London  Bridge  S  E  •— 
T.  E.  Mitchell  £423  5  0  I  C.  Wall,  Ltd.  .7  £277'  '<>  0 


W.  Lawrence  A 


T.  Pearce 


Son .  346  0  0  j  W.  Reason. 


F.  H.  Pearse 
Marchant  A 

Hirst  . 

W.  Johnson  A 
Co.,  Ltd.. .  . . 
Spencer,  Santo, 
A  Co.,  Ltd. . . 


253  17  6 
252  10  0 


328  0  0  |  Cruse  A  Baldwin  251  10  0 
;J.  W.  Aldridge 
322  0  0  A  Son,  Willes- 
I  den  Green, 

311  0  0  j  N.W.* .  241  0  0 

290  00! 


LONDON.— For  the  suppiy  and  fixing  of  a  further 
number  of  hydrant  indicator  tablets  of  enamelled  iron 
for  the  London  Umint.v  flnnnim  •_ _ 


Patent  Enamel  Co.,  Ltd. . . 
S.  Pontifex  A  Co  ,  17,  Co 

map-street,  E.C.* . 

Willing  A  Co.,  Ltd . 

Falkirk  Iron  Co . 

Gamier  A  Co . 

Urine,  Evans,  A  Co.,  Ltd. 


[The  architect’s  estimate  was  £6,015.] 


Square 

Oval 

single 

single 

tablets. 

tablets. 

Each. 

Each. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

.03  .. 

0  3  £ 

. .  0  4}- 

1  6 

.  .  1  7i 

.16  . . 

1  6 

1  7J 

..  19 

2  1 

.23  .. 

2  6 

2  9 

3  0 

3  0 

.36  .. 

3  7 

..3  8 

TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  591, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  &c.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  sea  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work.  By  whom  Required. 


•Proposed  Northumberland  War  Memorial  . 1  Committee 


Not  stated 


Premiums. 


Designs  * 
be  Deliver 


No  date! 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Alterations,  etc.,  to  Parochial  Schools,  Garnford 

Vans,  Lorries,  Lamps,  etc . 

Draining,  Paving,  etc.,  Streets,  Bradford . 

Draining,  Paving,  etc.,  Streets,  Ardwick  . 

Sewering,  etc.,  8treets,  Openshaw . 

Draining,  etc.,  Streets,  Rusholme  . 

Sewering,  etc.,  Streets,  Newton  Detached . 

Sewering,  etc.,  Streets,  Newton  Heath . 

Drainage,  etc.,  Morton . | 

Electric  Lighting,  etc.,  Dennlstoun  District  Library  > 

Stores  . 

Street  Improvements . 

Improvements,  Back  Eldon- place  . [ 

Alterations  to  Mitre  Hotel,  Market-street . 

Buildings  at  Corporation  Store  Yard,  Mill-road  .... 

240  Mild  Steel  Tubes . 

Works  at  Fire  Station  . 

Wood  Ceiling,  etc.,  at  First  Presbyterian  Ch.,  Bangor 

Painting,  etc.,  Bath-lane  School . 

Additions  to  Uckfleld  National  School . 

Street  Works  . 

Two  Concrete  Sites,  Bagnall  Smallpox  Hospital  . . . .  j 

Laundry  Machinery  and  Plant . 

Painters’  Work  at  Exten.  of  Electric  Light  Station 

Private  Street  Works,  Armley  and  Bramley  . 

Cotehill  Sewer . 1 

['Sewer,  Stranmillis-road . 

'  Sewering,  Paving,  etc.,  of  New  Streets . 

♦Sinking  Well  and  Borehole,  etc.,  at  New  Baths 

Scavenging  . 

Entrance  Gates  at  Sewage  Works,  Bramley . 

Spring  Steel . 

Library,  Leeds-road,  Shipley  . 

Four  Shops,  etc.,_Cliff-st.  and  Cross-st.,  Bridlington 

20  Fathoms  best  Yellow  Deal  Ends,  Edgware . 

Scavenging  . 

Plumbers’  and  Glaziers’  Work . 

Chapel,  Lecture  Hall,  etc.,  at  Gilfach,  Penguin  .... 

Erecting  Cactus- houses,  etc.,  Alexandra  Park . 

Sewerage  Works,  Fordhouses,  near  Wolverhampton.. 

Girder  Bridges  (Three  100-ft.  spans) . 

Girder  Bridges  (Two  100-ft.  spans) . ! 

!  Tools  and  Stores . ] 

Flood  Works  at  Saltlcy . . 

Concrete  Bridges  on  the  Hounebiquo  System  . 

Central  Fire  Station,  Great  Brunswick-street  . 

Stores  and  Materials . 

Street  Works  . 

•Making-up  Roads,  etc . 

Thin  Zinc  Plates  . 

Warehouse,  Aultmore  Distillery,  Forgie . 

Sewering,  Paving,  etc.,  of  North  Walls . 

♦Additions,  etc..  Coastguard  Bldgs.,  Woodbridge  Haven 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  . 

Police  Station  at  Cwmgore . 

Police  Station  at  Seven  Sisters  . 

•  Re-making  Roads,  etc.,  Dartford,  Kent . 

♦New  Store  Accommodation  at  School,  Swanley  .... 

•Erection  of  Electrical  Traveller  . 

Private  Street  Works,  Margaret-street,  Abercynon.. 

Painting  Schools . 

Purifying  Plant  House . 

Purifying  Plant . 

Fire  Station,  Stables,  Cart  Shed,  etc . 

Stores  . ••.•••••••• . 

Teachers'  Rooms,  Abermorlais  School  . 

Altering  Fireplaces,  etc.,  Boys’  Department,  ditto  . . 
New  Latrines  and  Repaving  Yard,  Dowlais  School. . 

Materials . : . 

Footbridge  over  River  Quaggy.  High-street . 

Road  Works,  Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  . 

4,000  tons  of  Granite  Setts . 

r  500  tons  of  Broken  Limestone  . 

600  tons  of  Broken  Threlkeld  Granite  . 

Vicarage  House  at  Ynishir,  Porth  . 

♦Wood  and  Corrugated  Iron  Fire-escape  Shed  . 

•Demolishing  and  Rebuilding  Warehouse  . 

Seven  Cast-Iron  Water  Tanks,  Elec.  Stn.,  Greenwich 

General  Stores . 

Locomotive  Stores . 

Roofing  (Five  Spans  of  100  ft.  by  25  ft.)  . 

60  tons  of  Fencing . 

Twenty  Labourers’  Cottages  . 

Surface-water  Drain  (North-road)  . 

Sewer  and  Drain,  Dormers  Wells-lane  . 

Sewer  and  Drain.  Western-road . 

Making-up  roads . 

Iron  Pipes  . 

Iron  Churchyard  Fence,  Hetton-le-Hole  . 

•New  Fire  Mains,  Chimney  Shaft,  Boiler,  etc . 

Electric  Lighting,  Momingside-road  Library . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Crown  Post  Office,  Roscrea  .... 

Fire  Engine  Station  and  Depot  . 

Stores,  etc . 

Electric  Lighting  part  of  Workhouse  Premises  .... 

•Boat  Shed  and  Workshops,  Rotherhithe  . 

•Annual  Contracts  . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Stubbington,  Hants  . . 
♦Enlargement  of  Post  Office  at  Wisbech . 


Manchester  Tramways  Committee 
Manchester  Paving,  etc.,  Committee 


Clark  &  Moscrop,  Architects,  Feethams,  Darlington . 

J.  M.  M’Elroy,  Manager,  Tramways  Department,  Manchester..  .. 

Paving,  etc..  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 


Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Trimdon  Grange  Collieries . 

Stockton-on-Tees  Corporation 
Halifax  Highways  Committee 
Halifax  Improvement  Committee  . . 

Cambridge  Town  Council  . 

Warrington  Sanitary  Committee  . . 
Beckenham  TJ.D.C . 


do. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Education  Com. 

The  Managers  . 

Shrewsbury  Improvement  Com.  . . 
N.  Staffordshire  Hospital  Board  . . 


do. 


Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Carlisle  R.D.C . 

Belfast  Improvement  Committee  . 
do. 

Tottenham  TJ.D.C . 

Hale  U.D.C . 

Hambledon  R.D.C . 

East  Indian  Railway  Co . 

Shipley  U.D.C . 

Whitaker  Bros . 

Hendon  Guardians  . 

Whickham  U.D.C . 

Sheffield  Education  Committee..  , 
English  Calvinistic  Methodists  . .  , 
Manchester  Parks  Committee  . .  . 

Cannock  R.D.C . 

Burma  Railways  Co . 


J.  R.  Rhind,  Architect,  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow  . 

Storekeeper,  Trimdon  Grange  Colliery,  co.  Durham 
M.  H.  Sykes,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Stockton., 
J.  Lord,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 


do. 


Borough  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Cambridge  . 

Manager,  Longford  Depot,  Warrington . 

J.  A.  Angell,  Surveyor,  U.D.C.  Offices,  Beckenham  . 

Young  &  Mackenzie,  Archs.,  Scottish  Provident  Buildings,  Belfast 
A.  Goddard,  Sec.,  Edu.  Offices,  Northumberland-rd.,  N.-on-Tyne 

Maiden’s  Head  Hotel,  Uckfleld  . 

H.  C.  Eddowes,  Borough  Surveyor,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury  .... 

E.  Jones,  Architect,  10,  Albion-street,  Hanley  . 1 . 

do. 

R.  Morham,  City  Architect,  City  Chambers,  Edinburgh  . 

City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds . 

Sanitary  Surveyor,  7,  Victoria-place,  Carlisle . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Belfast 


do. 


do. 


do. 


j  Birmingham  Fublic  Works  Comtcc. 
do. 

I  Dublin  Waterworks  Committee  .... 
Nottingham  Works  and  Ways  Com. 

Hebburn  U.D.C . . 

|  Ealing  Town  Council  . 

Director-General,  Ordnance  Survey 


Hull  Corporation . 

Admiralty . 

Leeds  Corporation  . 

Glamorgan  Quarter  Sessions  . 


do. 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 


do. 


Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale . 

Mountain  Ash  U.D.C . 

Salford  Education  Committee  .... 
Edin.  &  Leith  Gas  Commissioners . . 
do. 

Crewe  Town  Council  . 

Powell  Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Merthyr  Tydfil  Education  Comm.. 


Council’s  Clerk,  Council's  Offices,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham,  N. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Council  Offices,  Ashley-road,  Hale . 

E.  L.  Lunn,  Architect,  36,  High-street,  Guildford  . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.O . 

Abm.  Sharp,  Arch.,  Pearl  Assurance  Buildings,  Market-st.,  Bradford 
S.  Dyer,  Architect,  Quay-road,  Bridlington . 

F.  J.  Seabrook,  Clerk  Union  Offices,  Edgware  . 

J.  B.  Renton,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Whickham . 

Office  of  Committee,  Leopold-strcet,  Sheffield . 

W.  Harris,  Architect,  Gilfach,  Pengam . 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

H.  M.  Whitehead,  Engineer,  Penkridge,  Stafford  . 

Offices  of  Company,  76,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.. 


do. 


do. 


J.  Price,  City  Surveyor,  Council  House,  Birmingham 


do. 


City  Architect,  Municipal  Buildings,  Cork  Hill,  Dublin  . 

A.  Brown,*, City  Engineer.  Nottingham . 

H.  Paterson,  Surveyor,  Argyle-street,  Hebburn  . 

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W . 

Officer  iu  Charge  of  Stores,  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton 

C.  C.  Doig.  Arcliitect,  Elgin . 

A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

Director  of  Works  Department,  21,  Northumberland-avenuc,  W.C. 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds . 

Clerk  to  Glamorgan  County  Council,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff  .... 


do. 


Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C. 

do. 


W.  G.  Thomas,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Mountain  Ash . 

Director  of  Education,  Education  Office,  Chapel-street,  Salford  . . 
W.  R.  Herring,  C.E.,  New  Street  Works,  Edinburgh . 


do. 


do. 


do. 

Worcester  Corporation  . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council., 
do. 

Rochdale  Tramways  Committee 
Baildon  U.D.C. 


G.  Eaton-Shore,  Borough  Surveyor,  Heath-street,  Crewe  . 

Stores  Manager,  Aberaman  Offices,  near  Aberdare . 

Education  Committee,  Town  Hall,  Merthyr  Tydfil . 

do. 


do. 


do. 


Rev.  S.  Jones. 

Hendon  U.D.C . 

Central  London  Sick  Asylum  Dis. 

London  C.C . 

South  Indian  Railway  Company  . . 


do. 


Castlecomer  R.D.C . 

Southall-Norwood  U.D.C. 

do. 


do. 


!  Hampton  U.D.C. 

Hastings  Corporation . 

!  Hetton  U.D.C . 

Kent  County  Lunatic  Asylum  .... 

J  Edinburgh  Corporation  . 

Board  of  Public  Works  . 

Atherton  U.D.C . 

Macclesfield  Corporation . 

|  Stoke-upon-Trent  Guardians . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

House  Committee,  Guy’s  Hospital 

:  Admiralty . 

H.M.  Works  . 


T.  Caink,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Worcester  . 

Surveyor's  Department,  Town  Hall,  Catford  . 

do. 

S.  S.  Platt,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Rochdale  . .  . 

J.  Bentley,  Clerk,  Baildon . 

do. 

J.  W.  Rodger,  14,  High-street,  Cardiff . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Council’s  Office,  Hendon . 

A.  A.  Kekwick,  18,  Outer  Temple,  W.C . 

County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W . 

Office  of  Company,  65,  Gracechurch-street,  London,  E.C. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


T.  Maliony,  Clerk,  District  Council  Offices,  Castlecomer,  Ireland . 

R.  Brown,  Engineer  &  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Southall  . 

do. 


do. 


S.  H.  Chambers,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Hampton,  Middlesex.. 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Waterworks  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Hastings . 

J.  Harding,  Surveyor,  Township  Offices,  Hetton-le-Hole . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  4,  St.  Margaret’s-street,  Canterbury.. 
F.  A.  Newington,  Electricity  Supply  Station,  Dewar-pl.,  Edinburgh 

O.  Williams,  Clerk  of  Works,  Post  Office,  Limerick  . 

F.  H.  Grimshaw,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Atherton . 

C.  W.  Stubbs,  Borough  Surveyor,  Macclesfield  . 

C.  Daniel,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  Stoke-upon-Treut . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

;  Superintendent,  Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E . . 

I  Superintending  Engineer,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth  . 

I  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . 


do. 

do. 


Tdo. 

Dec. 

do. 


do. 


do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Dec. 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

Doc. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do.  .1 
Dec.  l‘| 
do.  .1 
do.  .1 
do.  .[ 


do. 


do.  . 


Dec.  1  1 
Dec.  1-1 
do.  .! 
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CONTRACTS.  — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Stores  . 

Materials . 

•Erection  of  Branch  Library,  Brocklcy  . 

Boathouse  and  Pavilion  at  Glasgow  Green  . 

Laying  Main  between  Porth  and  Pontvpridd  . 

Sanitary  Towers,  etc.,  at  Workhouse,  Tranmcre _ 

58  Houses  &  Two  Shops,  Cwmneol  Estate,  Cwmaman 

Detached  Residence,  Alford,  Lines . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Cocdpcnman  School  . . 

Engines  and  Pumps  (Sewage  Disposal,  Contract  11.) 

Kxiension  of  Cemetery,  Uttoxeter . 

Team  Labour.  Stone  Carting  and  Boad  Watering  .. 

'Underground  Conveniences,  Great  Dover-strcet . 

•  Road  and  Sewer  Works . 

100  Electric  Motor  Equipments  and  Spare  Parts. .  . 

*Head  Post  Office  at.  Weymouth  . 

Free  Library,  Wombwell  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Stables.  Cart  Sheds,  etc.,  at  Home  Park  Depot  .... 

Sewerage  Works,  Wigmore  . 

•New  Board-room  and  General  Offices  . . 

Town  Hall.  Ossett . 

Ironwork  for  Drainage  Works,  Johannesburg  ...!!! 
Ironwks.  (Rooilng  2 Sheds,  Inverkeithing  Paper  Wks. ) 

3,000  tons  of  Portland  Cement  . 

Stone  for  Roads . '  ‘ 

•Seven  Villas,  Willenhall  Park  Estate . . 


Bradford  Corporation . 

Kent  Bridges  A  Roads  Committee. . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Pontypridd  Waterworks  Co . 

Birkenhead  Guardians . 

Abcrneol  Building  Co.,  Ltd . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Welwyn  R.D.C . 

Joint  Burial  Board  Committee 

MaidstoDC  R.D.C . 

Southwark  Borough  Council  . 

Barnet  R.D.C.  .  . . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

H.M.  Works  . 

Wombwell  U.D.C . ’  ”  . 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

Wigmore  R.D.C . 

River  Wear  Commissioner;  . 

Ossett  Corporation  . 


Northumberland  C.C . 

London  and  Dis.  Land,  etc.,  Co.,  Ltd. 


Tramway  Offices,  15,  Bridgc-stroet,  Bradford  .  Dec.  17 

County  Surveyor,  Maidstone  .  do. 

A.  L.  Guy,  4,  Verulam-buildings,  Gray's-inn  .  do. 

Office  of  Public  Works,  City-chambers,  Glasgow . Dec.  15) 

Manager’s  Office,  28,  Gclli wasted-road,  Pontypridd  .  do. 

E.  Kirby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  5,  Cook-street.  Liverpool . .  do! 

J.  Llewellin,  Smith,  &  Davies,  Architects,  Aberdarc .  do. 

W.  Mortimer*  Son,  Architects,  Corporation-street,  Lincoln  ....  Dec.  2i) 

P.  R.  A.  Willoughby,  Surveyor,  Pontypridd  .  do. 

II.  Walker  &  Son.  Engineers,  Albion-chbrs.,  Iving-st.,  Nottingham  Dec.  21 

F.  S.  Hawthorn,  Solicitor,  TJttoxeter  .  do. 

M.  C.  Warne,  Surveyor.  Banning,  Maid-tone .  do! 

A.  Harrison.  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hill,  Wal worth-road,  S.E.  do. 

Council's  Surveyor,  14i,  Mount- view,  High  Barnet  .  do. 

J.  Dalryraple,  102,  Renfleld-street.  Glasgow  .  Dec.  22 

H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W . .  do." 

A.  B.  Linford,  Architect,  Curlton  Villa,  Wombwell  .  Dec  ■>  t 

Surveyor’s  Department,  Town  Hall.  Catford  .  Doc  *’3 

Willcox  &  Rnikes.  Engineers,  63.  Temple-row,  Birmingham  ....  Dec.  31 

Henderson  A  Hall,  Architects.  28.  John-street,  Sunderland . Jan.  4 -n  » 

W.  Hanstock  &  Son,  Architects,  Branch-road,  Batley  . .  No  date 

E.  W.  Carling  &  Co.,  St.  Dunstan’s-bldgs.,  St.  DunstanVhill.  Ldn.  do. 

Mr.  Houston,  Architect,  St.  Margaret-strcet,  Dunfermline  .  do 

Preston  Granite  Concrete  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Docks,  Preston .  do. 

County  Surveyor,  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  .  do 

Company’s  Offices,  9,  Great  Castlo-street,  W.‘. . .  "  ‘  do' 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

•Leading  Foremen  (Three) . 

•Assistant  in  Surveyor's  Branch  . 

Manchester  Corporation  . 

London  C.C . 

Dec.  7 
Dec.  15 

-  - =^~— - - 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments,  xix. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  589. 
LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 
Hackney,  C-,  Sigdon-road  (for  heating  apparatus  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  enlargement). 


R.  Clarke . £99  12  0 

J.  Grundy .  97  0  0 

G.  *  E.  Bradley  71  0  0 
J.  *  F.  May. ...  66  0  0 

Stovcns  &  Sons  65  0  0 


J.  Richmond  A 

Co.,  Ltd . £63  8  6 

W.  G.  Cannon  * 

Sons,  107,  L011- 
d  o  n  -  road, 
Southwark*  ..  59  15  0 

For  Cleaning  Schools  during  the  Christmas 
Holidays,  1904 

Battersea,  Shillington-street  ( Special ,  blind  and  manual 
training  centre). 


R.  A.  Jewell 
J.  .t  M.  Patrick  ....  107 

Martin,  Wells  *  Co., 

Ltd .  93 

E.  B.  Tucker  .  89 


E.  Flood . £85 

Hudson  Bros .  81 

W.  Johnson  it  Co., 
Ltd.,  Wandsworth- 
Common*  .  75 


E.  P.  Bulled  <fc  Co.  £242 
H.  Leney  &  Son  237  10 

Rice  *  Son .  232  0 

W.  Sayer  *  Son  225  0 


Bermondsey,  Page’ s-ivalk. 


Lathcy  Bros . £197  0 

H.  J.  Williams,  81, 

Gt.  Dover-st., 
Borough*  ....  19110 

Camberwell,  N.,  Leipsic-road. 

E.  B.  Tucker _ £280  0  I  J.  F.  Ford . £235  10 


W.  V.  Goad  _  280  0 

H.  Line  .  275  0 

W.  Sayer  A  Son ..  246  0 

E.  Triggs  .  240  0 

Holliday  <t  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  239  0 


Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  229 

W.  Read,  4  3, 
Church -road, 
Brixton* .  197 


Fulham,  Star-lane. 


Bristow*  Eatwell  £167  0 
Spencer,  Santo,  * 

Co.,  Ltd.,  259, 

Warwick  -  road, 
Kensington*  . .  109  0 


Thompson  &  Be¬ 
veridge  .  £233  0 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd..  197  0 

S.  Polden  .  189  0 

W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  185  10 

Hoxton,  Chatham-gardens. 

H.Runham  Brown  £355  0  I  Barrett  &  Powor  £120  0 

Vigor  &  Co .  154  0  C.  Dearing  A  Son, 

H.  Bouneau  _  141  0  61,  Halliford- 

Stevcns  Bros -  128  12  I  st.,  Islington* . .  89  0 

Kennington,  Kenningtonrond  ( painting  interior  of  new 
portion  and  cleaning  interior  of  old  portion). 


T.  J..  Green . 

W.  King  &  Sons 

G.  Brittain  . 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co., 

Ltd . 

J.  A  M.  Patrick 


£431 

375 

330 


Rice  &  Sons .  £292 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons. .  289 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  287 

J.  Garrett  *  Sou,  17, 
Balham-hill*  ....  258 


Kennington,  “  Springfield." 


J.  R.  Sims  . £269 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  220 

Rice  *  Son .  212 

W.  Johnson  A  Co., 

Ltd .  207 


E.  Triggs . £199 

E.  P.  Bulled  A  Co.. .  185 

E.  Flood  .  180 

J.  Garrett,  A  Son,  17, 
Balham-hill*  -  170 


Kensington,  S.,  Gloucester-grovc,  East. 

Charles  Wall,  Ltd.  ..  £345  I  Spencer,  Santo,  A  Co., 

Polden .  220  J.t.d  .,  250,  Wanvick- 

L.  Flood  .  218  road,  Kensington*  £158 

Holloway  Bros.  (Lon¬ 
don],  Ltd .  201  I 

Lambeth,  N.,  Walnut  Tree-walk. 


W.  King  A  Son..  £320  0 

J.  R.  Sims .  268  0 

W.  Hornett  ....  220  10 

G.  Brittain .  108  0 

J.  Appleby  A  Sons  197  0 


J.  F.  Ford . £162  18 

W.  Smith  A  Son, 

Eldon  Works, 
Harleyford-rd., 
Kennington*  , ,  157  Q 


Limehouse,  Northey -street  (Infants’  department  and 
manual  training  centre). 


J.  F.  Holliday 
W.  8hurmur 
Sons,  Ltd.  . .  . 
R.  Wooilaston  , 
Co. 


89  0 

J.  Haydon  A  Sons  83  0 


T.  S.  Elkington  A 

Sons  . 

Vigor  A  Co . 

J.  Dolman  A  Co., 
1.  Ellerthorpc- 
st.,  Poplar* 


Rotherhithe,  Silwood-slreel. 
W.  Sayor  A  Son  £304  0  0 
J.  Harries  A  Co.  232  0  0 
H.  Groves  ....  227  0  O 

W.  Banks  _  210  18  6 

W.  J.  Howio  . .  210  0  0 


J.  C.  Chalklcy . .  £190 
Holliday  A 
Green  wood, 
Ltd.,Brixton*  177 


St.  Gcorgc-in-the-East,  Lower  Chapman-street. 
£331  0  0 
281  10  0 


.1.  F.  Holliday 
Vigor*  (Vi.  . 
Wool  1  a  s  to 

Bros . 

J.  Haydon 

Sons . 

H.  Bouneau  . 


Southwark,  W. 

G.  Foxle.v .  £169 

W.  Hornett .  167 

G.  Brittain  .  144 

Rice  A  Son .  121 


R.  Wooilaston 

, ,  &  Co . £265  0  0 

T.  S.  Elkington 

A  Sons .  250  14  6 

J.  Dolman  A 
Co.,  ],  Eller- 
thorpe-street. 

Poplar*  ....  243  0  0 

Holland-street. 

J.  F.  Ford,  89,  Fitza- 
lan-strect,  Kenning- 
ton-road*  .  £U7 


Stepney,  Garden-street  ( temporary ). 


A.  E.  Symes  ....  £150  1 
J.  Haydon  A  Sons  120  l! 
T.  S.  Elkington  A 

Sons .  117  I 

Vigor  A  Co .  115  I 


J.  F.  Holliday,  37, 
Anthony-  street, 
Commercial  -rd., 
Stepnoy* .  £90  10 


Woolwich,  Purrcll-road. 
P.  S.  Howard ... .  £246  4 

Euness  Bros .  198  0 

W.  Hayter  A  Son  191  10 
E.  Proctor  A  Son  189  0 
W.  J.  Howie  ....  179  0 


H .  Groves, 
Stockwell-st., 
Greenwich*..  £172  0  0 
W.  Banks  _  159  17  6 


Woolwich,  Vicarage-road. 


P.  S.  Howard. .  £243  0  0 
W.  Hayter  A 

Son .  199  10  0 

W.  J.  Howie  . .  198  0  0 

Enness  Bros.  . .  194  4  6 

H.  Groves  ....  185  0  0 


£184  0  0 


E.  Proctor 

Son . 

W.  Banks, 

Egerton-road, 
Greenwich*..  174  17  6 


Heating  new  workshops  and  drawing  office  rooms  now 
being  erected  by  the  Council  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  London  County  Council  Shoreditch  Technical 
I  nstitute. 


R.  F.  May . £495  0 

Rosser  A  Russell  489  10 

Clements,  Peakes, 

A  Co .  455  0 

Strode  A  Co .  369  0 

Deptford,  Trundlcys-road 
W.  V.  Goad  . .  £990  0  0 


1  14  6 


E.  B.  Tucker  . . 

Maxwell  Bros. , 

Ltd .  avu  u  u 

Rice  A  Son  . .  847  0  0 

J.  Smith  A  Son, 

Ltd .  845  0  0 

J.  F.  Ford _  839  0  0 

W.  J.  Coleman 

A  Co .  812  12 

Lathey  Bros.  . .  810  0  0 


1  R.  Crittall  A  Co.  £358  0 

G.  A  E.  Bradley, 

68  A  70,  El  fort - 

rd.,  Highbury*  347  0 

( manual  training  centre). 

W.  Akers  A  Co.  £780  0  0 
F.A  H.  F.  Higgs  779  0  0 

L.  Whitehead* 

Co.,  Ltd .  776  0  0 

Holliday  A 
Green  wood, 

Ltd .  748  10  0 

H.  Groves, 

S  t  o  c  k  w  e  1 1- 
street,  Green¬ 
wich*  .  712  00 


LONDON. — For  building  a  new  police  section  house 
at.  Balham.  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  Surveyor  to  I  lie 
Metropolitan  Police,  New  Scotland-yard,  S.W.,  archi¬ 
tect  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Thurgood,  Son,  A  Chldgev, 
Charing  Cross-chambers,  Dukc-street,  Adclphi 
W.  Nash  £4,800  Lathey  Bros. 

4,738  Stimpson  A  Co. 

4,646  H.  Lovatt,  Ltd. 

4,612  Willmott  A  Son 
4,603  Mossom  A  Son  . . 

4  593  Lascclles  A  Co. . . 

4,524 


W.  Nash 
Grover  A  Sons  .... 

C.  Ansell  . 

H.  J.  Williams,  Ltd. 
Chessum  A  Son  . . 
Holloway  Bros.  . . 
Higgs  A  Hill . 


Perry  Bros .  8,577 

C.  Wall.  Ltd .  8,898 

B.  E.  Nightingale....  8,948 

Higgs  A  Hill,  Ltd.  .  8,98  t 

Dove  Bros .  9,045 

Banyard  A  Son .  9,185 

W.  KiDg  A  Son .  9,269 

J.  Smith  A  Sons,  Ltd.  9,437 

H.  J.  Williams,  Ltd...  9,275 

Foster  Bros .  9,289 

A.  N.  Coles .  9,477 

W.  II.  Lorden  A  Son. .  9,479 

J.  A  M.  Patrick .  9,490 

A.  Ifudson  A  Co .  9,520 

Leslio  A  Co.,  Ltd .  9,621 

L.  H.  A  It.  Roberts  . . 1  0,779 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co.,  Ltd.  9,980 

J.  H.  Kingcrlee  A  Sons  10,132 

General  Builders,  Ltd  10,193 

S.  Redhouse,  sen .  10,330 

T.  Boyce .  10,337 

Martin  Wells  A  Co.,1 

Ltd .  10,396 


Darley  j  Credit  for 
Dale  Old 
Stone.  I  Materials. 


£  £ 

8,484  100 

8.963  |  33 

9,194  —J 

9,225  I  10 

9,315  :  — 

9,550  |  35 

9,671  |  40 

9,729  ;  45 

9,445  |  — 

9,289  60 

9,717  !  100 

9.963  — 

9.790  i  499 

9,595  20 

9,878  1  516 

10,009  20 

10,285  — 

10,982  I  50 

10,493  I  30 

10,150  50 

10,820  |  — 

10,757  — 


5  Included  in  prices. 

NEW  MALDEN. — For  making  up  Raby-road  and 
north  ends  of  Penrith-road  and  Monteru-road,  for  the 
Maidens  and  Coombe  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Simmons,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  New  Malden  : — 


London 
County 
Builders  ..  £516  18 

Fry  Bros .  513  0 

Cuniii  ugham 
Forbes  ....  505  13 

Win.  Adamson  463  0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £493  18s.  lid  ] 


Free  A  Son  . .  £460 
T.  Adams  ....  452 

J.  May .  440 

S.  Kavanagh  A 

Co.*  .  410 

F.  Thacker  . .  402 


0  0 


ORPINGTON. — For  six  pairs  of  semi-detached  villa 
residences  in  High-street,  Orpington,  Kent.  Mr.  Si. 
Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.,  and 
Orpington: —  At,  per  At  per 

Pair.  pair. 

W.  Owen . £730  |  A.  Pannett  . £090 


ORPINGTON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to 
private  residence.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,. 
8,  IroDmonger-laue,  E.C.,  and  Orpington 
R.  A.  Lowe  ....  £210  0  I  Somerford  A  Son  £195  5 
T.  Knight  .  197  0  |  H.  Glassup*  _  168  10 
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ORPINGTON. — For  a  pair  of  semi-detached  villa 
residences  in  High-street,  Orpington.  Kent,  for  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger- 
lane,  E. and  Orpington  : — 

A.  rannett* .  £650 


ORTINGTON  — For  a  pairof  semi-detached  cottages. 
Mr.  St.  I’ierro  Harris,  architect : — 

R,  A.  Lowe  _ £699  0  I  Smith .  £.556  0 

T.  Knight  .  609  0  A.  Paunett*  _  539  13 

Somerford  &  Son  660  0  | 


PLAISTOW. — For  underground  sanitary  conveniei 
New  Barn-street.,  for  the  West.  Ham  Borough  Council 
Doulton  &  Co.  £2,003  0  ()  W.  Mordey  . .  £1,482 
A.  W.  Jnggers  1,953  Hi  3 
"  ‘  1,902  10  f 


K.  Tabor  . 
Hard  ing  & 

Son  . 

G.  Jennings . . 

G.  Wise  _ 

W.  Manders.  . 
Gregor  it  Son 
A.  E.  Symcs 
Griffiths  A  Co. 


1,718  10 
1.047  0 
1.612  0 
1,598  0 
1.550 


1 .535  0  : 


J.  Parsons 
Chambers 

Bros . 

Foster  Bros.  . 
B.  E.  Nightin¬ 
gale  . 

.1.  W.  Jcrram* 
Shelhournc  A 


1,477 


1,47. 


1,457 


Co. 


RUGBY.— For 
at  Brinldow,  for 
Willard,  Surveyo 

G.  Law .  £1 

Harrison  A  Co.  1 
T.  Walker  . .  1 

A.  Palmer  . .  1 

Sutherland  A 
Thorpe. . . . 

—  Wood _ 

carl, 


struct 
the  Rural 
■,  Rugby. 
.290  0  0 
.200  0  0 
.067  0  0 
,04  4  U  0 


and  outfall  works 
District  Council.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Quantities  by  Surveyor  :  — 
F.  Wliit clock  £859  0  0 


A.  Jewell. 


—  Hollo' 
Walton  A  Sou 
A.  Holme  .. 

J.  Young _ 

Haycock  A 


Gregg. 


Matthew 


T.  H.  C 


.  Hickman .. 
Langley,  Har- 


J.  Hollowed 
W.T.  Denyoi 
Brinklnw*. 


Johnson 


885  103 


SKEGNESS. — For  improving  and  extending  the 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Messrs.  Elliott  A  Brown,  engineers, 
Burton-buildings.  Parliament-street,  Nottingham  : 

Firth  A  Co.  £12.024  0  0  Johnson  A 


J.  &  T.  Binns 

11,640 

8 

9 

Langlcv. . 

£9,770 

J.  Wilson  & 

C.  Chamber- 

Sons  .... 

10,682 

10 

9 

lain . 

9,760 

Parker  & 

J.  Jackson . . 

9.458 

Sharp. . . . 

10,575 

9 

0 

Bower  Bros. 

9,300 

T.  W.  Trim m 

10,447 

II 

(1 

Loch.  An- 

G.  Dunkley 

drewB,  & 

A-  Son .... 

10,250 

0 

0 

Price _ 

8,998 

F.  Pa  tt  in  son 

10,24  1 

13 

0 

J.  T.  Turner 

Barker  Bros. 

10.167 

0 

0 

A-  Sons  .  . 

8,990 

Langley, 

G.  M  Kerry 

Hardy.  * 

A  Co . 

8,800 

Johnson . . 

10,143 

5 

II 

H.  E.  Buck- 

W.  II .  St  rick- 

ley . 

8,731 

land  A.  Co. 

10,10(1 

1 

•J 

J.  S.  Daw- 

T.  Smart  . . 

9,985 

8 

0  | 

o  n.  «'  • 

Langley  a 

borne  -  rd.. 

Westmore- 

Blackpool* 

8,558 

land  .... 

9.061 

0 

0 

J.  T.  Short 

8,354 

H.  H.  Barry 

9.825 

u 

0  ; 

0  0 


SKEGNESS. — For  cast-iron  pipes,  castings,  etc.,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Messrs.  Elliott  A  Brown, 
engineers,  Burton-buildings,  Parliament-street,  Notting¬ 
ham  : 


Cochrane  A 

Co .  £1,391  1  0 

Cochrane  A 
Co.,  Ltd.  .  .  1,348  19  4 

Staveley  Coal 
A  Ironworks 

Co..  Ltd.  ..  1,324  4  2 

Sheep b ri  d  ge 
I  ro  n  wo  r  ks 

Co.,  Ltd.'  . .  1,319  13  0 


C  J  a  y  Cross 
Ironworks 

Co..  Ltd.  . .  £1,317  11  6 
Stanton  Iron¬ 
works  Co., 

Ltd.,  Stanton, 
near  Notting¬ 
ham*  .  1,262  16  0 

Howell  Iron¬ 
works 
Ltd. 


1.254  10  0 


B.  NOWELL  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 


Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


PRESTON. —  For  2,000  tons  of  c.i.  pipes,  etc.  (water¬ 
works  extension,  Contract  No.  1),  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  T.  Cookson,  A.M.Inst.C'.E.,  Town  Hall,  Preston  :  — 
Y  At  prices 

Stanton  Iron  Works,  Co.,  (  specific 
Ltd.,  Nottingham* 


specified  in 
their  tender: 
schedule  prices. 


W AT.TON-ON-THAMES.  —  For  520  yds.  of  9-in. 
stoneware  pipe  sewer,  etc.,  in  Sydney-road.  for  the 
Urban  District,  Council.  Mr.  R.  Wilds.  Engineer  anrl 
Survevor.  Council  Offices,  W'nlton-on-Thamcs.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  Engineer  and  Surveyor  :  — 

A.  C.  Roan  ..  £299  15  0  I  S.  Atkins _ £246  10  0 

S.  Kavanagh  E.  Potterton 

A  Co .  276  2  7  A  Co.,  East 

('.  Horsell _  263  6  4  Molescy*  ..  216  0  0 

G.  Hehhuru  . .  257  3  4  I 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £232.] 


WANSTEAD.— For  1,420  ft.  run  of  12  in.  by  6  in- 
Norwegian  granite  edge  kerb,  Blake  Hall-rd..  (or  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  H.  Bressey,  Surveyor, 
Council  Offices,  Wanstcad,  N.E.  :  — 

A.  W.  Torter  £11! 


T.  W.  Marsh. .  £178  5  10 
British  Paving 
A  Granite  Co.  178  0 

T.  Adams - 

W.  Manders  . . 

Wilson,  Border, 


0  0 


A  Co. 


W.  Thoi 


1 33  0  n 


1 19 


0 


J.  Jackson 
Parsons  A  Par¬ 
sons  . 

W.  AC.  French, 
Buck  hurst 


113  0  0 


nil 


W.  Griffiths 


for 


WEST  DRAYTON. — For  now  Council  school' 
infants,  for  the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Mr.  If.  G. 
CrothaM.  Surveyor  ot  School  Buildings,  Guildhall, 
Westminster,  S.W.  :  — 


Godson  A  Son  ....  £3,833 
Patman  A  Fother- 

ingham  .  3,823 

Goddard  A  Son  ..  3,739 

M  inter  .  3,686 

Kingerlce  .  3,659 

Blackburn .  3,592 


Dorey . 

Hanson  . . . 
Knight* . . . 


£3,4 1 3 
3,400 
3,598 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  Ac.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


L.C.C.  REQUIREMENTS. 


IRON  FIRE  ESCAPE  & 
SPIRAL  STAIRS. 

COALBROOKDALE  Co.,  Ltd., 


141,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E  C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONE. 
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The  Buildings  of  Elementary  Schools. 

N  a  recent  issue,  wc 
briefly  referred  in  a 
Note  to  the  circular 
of  the  Anglesea 
County  Council  to 
the  managers  of 
non- provided  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in 
regard  to  structural 

(repairs  and  alterations.*  The  subject  has 
already  become  more  important,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  refer  to  it  at  greater  length 
r  than  was  possible  within  the  compass 
[  of  a  Note. 

i  Two  facts  should  be  referred  to- 
The  first  is  the  action  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  of  the  Council  itself  in  this 
matter.  Under  the  London  Education 
Act  1903  the  County  Council  is  placed — 
as  regards  London — in  much  the  same 
position  as  a  country  county  council 
towards  its  district.  By  section  7  (d)  of 
the  Education  Act  1902  the  local 
authority,  that  is,  the  county  or  town 
council,  shall  in  the  case  of  what  were 
called  “  voluntary  ”  as  opposed  to  Board 
schools,  and  are  now  called  “  non- pro¬ 
vided  ”  schools,  require  the  managers  “  to 
make  such  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably 
j  required.”  If  a  dispute  on  this  point  arises, 
then  the  difference  between  the  local  au¬ 
thority  and  the  managers  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  London.  As 
an  example  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  this  enactment,  it  may  be  .mentioned 
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that  a  meeting  was  held  last  week  at 
Durham  to  raise  a  sum  of  25,000/.,  part 
of  a  sum  of  35,000/.  which  is  required  in 
order  to  put  the  non- provided  or  Church 
schools  in  the  state  demanded  by  the 
County  Council  of  Durham.  Still  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
has  reported  that  twenty- nine  non- 
provided  schools  are*  structurally  defi¬ 
cient.  The  number  of  the  non-provided 
schools  in  London  is  508,  and  the  Council 
has  referred  back  the  report  in  regard  to 
the  twenty-nine  schools  till  the  report  as 
to  the  whole  number  is  complete.  The 
survey  which  was  ordered  by  the  Council 
was  to  be  as  to  (1)  lighting,  (2)  ventila¬ 
tion,  (3)  heating,  (4)  cloak  accommoda¬ 
tion,  (5)  lavatory  accommodation,  (6) 
teachers’  rooms,  (7)  staircase  accommo¬ 
dation  and  emergency  exits,  and  (8)  areas 
of  playground. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  reports  in  all 
these  particulars  should  be  made  by 
skilled  persons  on  behalf  of  every  local 
authority.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
ratepayers  will  insist  sooner  or  later  on 
this  being  done.  There  is  yet  another 
point.  We  have  in  these  columns  over 
and  over  again  insisted  that  the  system  of 
reports  to  the  Education  Department  on 
the  structure  and  sanitation  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  by  an  inspector,  whose  main 
business  is  to  examine  the  scholars,  was 
useless  and  absurd.  The  report  of  the 
architect  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  that  of  the  technical  adviser  of  the 
Durham  County  Council,  upon  which — 
as  we  have  already  said — a  demand  for  a 
large  expenditure  is  based,  clearly  show 


that  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
lax  in  its  duty.  The  duty  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  was,  among  other  things,  to  take 
care*  that  the  buildings  of  elementary 
schools,  kept  up  in  a  large  measure  by 
Government  grants,  were  reasonably 
perfect.  No  one  would  require  that 
school  buildings  should  be  elaborately 
equipped  and  niagnilicently  built,  but 
they  should  reach  a  good  and  proper 
structural  and  sanitary  standard.  The 
Education  Department  has  already  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  demands  of  the  Durham  County 
Council,  thereby  showing  that  that  body 
only  requires  reasonable  alterations  and 
improvements,  such  as  unquestionably 
should  have  been  completed  long  before 
the  Act  of  1902  was  passed. 

It  is  certain  that  the  health  of  the 
community  will  be  largely  increased  by 
the  sanitary  improvement  of  elementary 
schools,  so  that  from  a  non-educational 
point  of  view  the  present  trend  of  affairs 
is  welcome.  But  an  improvement  in  the 
buildings  of  elementary  schools  may,  we 
hope,  tend  to  greater  educational  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  it, should  lead  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  buildings  of  secondary  schools. 
One  of  the  points  for  report  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  London  County  Council  was 
in  regard  to  lighting.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  the  result  of  a  survey 
by  this  official  of  many  of  our  private 
and  public  schools,  for  we  feel  pretty  sure 
they  would  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
censure.  It  will  be  an  absurd  anomaly 
if  the  buildings  of  our  elementary  schools 
arc  brought  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of 
efficiency  whilst  those  of  so-called  higher 
schools  arc  left  in  a  less  satisfactory  state: 
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But  it  will  be  no  loss  to  the  community  if 
some  of  the  private  schools  in  which  the 
children  of  the  lower  middle  class  are  now 
educated  come  to  an  end  in  consequence 
not  only  of  the  provision  of  a  reasonably 
perfect  system  of  education  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  but  of  the  provision  of 
reasonably  perfect  elementary  school 
buildings. 

On  the  immediate  question  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  postponing  action  as  to  the  twenty- 
nine  schools  until  the  report  on  the 
whole  number  is  completed,  so  that  the 
ratepayers  of  London  may  be  impressed 
with  the  shortcomings  of  the  managers 
of  Church  schools  and  appreciate  the 
expenditure  which  will  be  required  in 
order  to  find  places  for  children  for  which 
the  schools  are  now  pronounced  inade¬ 
quate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  speak 
briefly.  From  a  business  and  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  the  moment 
a  school  building  is  reported  unfit,  then 
the  improvements  and  alterations  should 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 
Every  day’s  delay  is  the  continuance  of 
a  state  of  things  condemned  by  com¬ 
petent  persons,  and  no  excuse  such  as 
that  put  forward  by  the  Council  is  of  any 
value  from  an  impartial  point  of  view. 
Immense  sums  of  money,  it  is  clear,  will 
have  to  be  spent  on  school  buildings  all 
over  England,  and  the  sooner  the  work 
is  put  in  hand  the  better. 

- — - 

THE  CARE  OF  ANCIENT  MONU¬ 
MENTS. 

By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

I. 

HE  ancient  monument  is  at 
present  the  centre  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  activity,  of 
which  it  is  itself  so  sublimely  uncon¬ 
scious.  One  wonders  what  the  Great 
Pyramid  or  the  trilithons  of  Stonehenge 
have  thought  of  the  vaiious  people  who 
for  different  ends  have  been  busy  about 
them  through  the  ages  !  They  have  been 
adored  and  then  shamefully  used,  have 
been  ransacked  for  treasure  and  exploited 
as  quarries ;  have  been  measured  and 
theorised  over,  and  now  again  find  them¬ 
selves  the  objects  of  a  new  sort  of  cult  not 
exactly  religious,  but  of  a  pious  and  at 
times  sentimental  order.  In  our  own 
land  ancient  monuments  for  the  most  part 
take  care  of  themselves,  or  depend  on 
the  irregular  assistance  proffered  from 
time  to  time  by  their  private  friends. 
Only  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  protection  of  the  Ancient 
Monument  Acts  of  1882  and  1900  avail¬ 
able,  though  in  Ireland,  as  is  usual  with 
that  much-persecuted  country,  the 
national  monuments  are  far  better 
treated.  On  the  Continent  every  country, 
practically  speaking,  is  supplied  with 
official  machinery  for  the  protection  of 
its  monuments.  These  are  made  every¬ 
where  the  object  of  the  attentive  scrutiny 
of  inspectors  and  the  deliberations  of 
State -appointed  Commissions,  while  in 
several  countries  there  are  formal  Monu¬ 
ment  Acts,  the  number  of  which  has  been 
considerably  augmented  within  the  last 
few  years. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  what  follows  to  give 
in  the  briefest  possible  form  an  indication 
of  what  has  recently  been  essayed  in 


monument  administration  both  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  countries.  * 

Monument  administration,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  understood  in  Germany, 
Italy,  or  France  is  a  somewhat  extensive 
and  complicated  affair.  The  word  monu¬ 
ment  means,  of  course,  far  more  than  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  term  when 
applied,  say,  to  the  Nelson  monument  in 
Trafalgar-square  or  the  Wellington  monu¬ 
ment  in  St.  Paul’s.  It  covers,  roughly 
speaking,  all  old  structures,  and  all  the 
objects  which  we  gather  into  museums 
like  those  at  Bloomsbury  or  South 
Kensington.  Quite  recently  the  term 
has  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  extended 
to  embrace  natural  scenes  and  objects, 
the  preservation  of  which  is  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  interest  of  the  community. 
The  draft  of  a  Monument  Law  for  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  in  1883  explains 
the  term  as  including  “  all  immovable  and 
movable  objects  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  a  bygone  period  of  civilisation, 
and  as  characteristic  productions  of  their 
time  have  a  special  significance  for  the 
comprehension  of  art  and  art  industry 
and  their  development,  for  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity  and  for  historical  investiga¬ 
tion  in  general,  as  well  as  for  keeping 
alive  the  remembrance  of  events  of  out¬ 
standing  interest,”  while  the  Monument 
Law  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  which 
was  passed  in  1902,  includes  under 
the  expression  “  Natural  Monuments  ” 
“  phenomena  of  the  earth’s  surface,  such 
as  watercourses,  rocks,  trees,  and  the  like, 
the  maintenance  of  which  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest  on  grounds  of  history  or  of 
natural  history,  or  from  considerations  of 
the  beauty  or  special  character  of  a  land¬ 
scape.” 

All  these  objects,  natural  and  artistic, 
through  their  interest,  their  beauty,  or 
their  associations,  possess  a  value  for  the 
present  to  which  testimony  is  given  by 
the  efforts  made  in  so  many  quarters  for 
their  preservation:  There  is  no  space 
here  to  attempt  to  appraise  this  value  or 
to  discuss  the  reasons  which  make  for 
protection.  As  a  matter  of  general 
theory  almost  everyone  will  admit  this 
value.  Most  people  like  the  country,  and 
are  open  to  the  impressions  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  from  natural  scenery,  while 
few  will  deny  that  they  are  interested  in 
a  historic  memorial  or  are  sensible  to 
the  charm  of  a  picturesque  mediaeval 
building.  Unfortunately  this  vague 
general  feeling  is  seldom  effective  for  the 
defence  of  an  ancient  monument  or  a 
lovely  site  when  attacked  in  the  name  of 
some  modern  improvement.  It  requires 
continual  effort  on  the  part  of  those  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the 
national  assets  to  secure  a  proper 
balancing  of  the  claims  of  the  new  with 
those  of  the  old.  If  the  importance  of 
the  preservation  of  the  remaining  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  older  town  architecture  were 
once  firmly  implanted  in  the  public  mind 
it  would  be  found  possible  in  very  many 
cases  to  devise  a  way  of  meeting  modern 
requirements,  while  yet  preserving  what 
is  old.  The  two  well-known  churches  in 
the  Strand  were  repeatedly  warned  off 
that  thoroughfare  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  hopelessly  in  the  way,  but  the 
friends  of  monuments  managed  to  save 
them  from  the  spoiler,  and  we  now 
behold  them  not  only  not  in  the  way  but 
the  foci  of  a  great  architectural  scheme, 
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and  elements  of  the  utmost  value  for  th 
future  effect  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 

The  means  that  are  taken  to  impres 
the  value  of  ancient  monuments  on  th' 
general  sense  of  the  community  are  three 
fold.  There  is  first  the  agency  of  privati 
societies  which  stimulate  and  guid'  i 
public  opinion,  and  of  individuals  wlui 
write  to  the  papers,  interview  locai 
authorities,  and  ask  questions  in  th< ; 
House  in  defence  of  some  threatene<  i 
possession.  There  are  next  official 
agencies  in  the  form  of  State-appointee 
Commissions  served  by  a  staff  of  inspector  . 
and  custodians,  who  bring  Governmen 
influence  to  bear  on  monument  problems 
though  they  may  not  be  armed  witl 
direct  legal  authority;  and,  lastly,  then 
is  definite,  legislation,  either  in  the  form 
of  State  Monument  Acts  or  in  that  o 
local  by-laws  affecting  building  in  specia  i 
towns  or  districts.  Among  ourselve  j 
private  societies  flourish,  and  by  thei 
influence  on  public  opinion  are  the  mos  j 
potent  agencies  we  possess  for  effectin' 
the  end  in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  ou  j 
Monument  Act  or  Acts  are  very  sligh  | 
and  ineffective,  while  we  are  absolutely 
without  the  elaborate  official  organisa  i 
tion  of  Monument  Commissions  in  whicl . 
continental  countries  are  so  rich.  Abroat : 
all  three  agencies  are  in  active  operation 
and  their  organisation  and  manner  ol 
working  will  now  be  briefly  sketched. 

The  following  European  countrie:  i 
possess  formal  Monument  Acts,  that  an 
here  arranged  in  order  of  date  :  Greece  j 
1834  ;  Hungary,  1881  ;  Great  Britain  anci 
Ireland,  1882  ;  Turkey,  1884 ;  France  i 
1887  ;  Bulgaria,  1884;  Roumania,  1892  i: 
Canton  de  Vaud,  1898  ;  Italy,  the  Grancji 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  Cantons  of  Bern  an<  j 
Neuchatel,  1902.  To  this  it  should  hi 
added  that  other  countries  also,  and  thes* . 
some  of  the  most  important  in  Europe 
have  State  Monument  Acts  at  thin 
moment  under  discussion.  This  is  thd 
case  in  Prussia,  in  the  Austrian  Empire  i 
in  Bavaria,  and  also  in  Spain,  while  thd 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  in  1883  anci 
Greece  in  1893  had  drafts  of  new  o;i 
amending  Acts  before  their  Parliaments! 

This  list  of  Monument  Acts  does  no  ji 
exhaust  the  efforts  of  Legislatures  ancli 
Governments  for  the  care  of  monuments/.! 
for  there  exists  in  almost  all  European! 
countries  a  mass  of  Royal  and  Ministeriaji 
decrees  and  circulars,  and  of  resolution:)) 
of  deliberative  bodies  which  have  thdl 
practical  effects  of  law,  and  the  majority 
of  which  establish  official  Commission!: 
and  Conservators  for  the  care  of  monu|i 
ments  throughout  the  regions  where  thd 
rescripts  run.  In  fact,  it  conveys  a  fals(j. 
impression  when  it  is  said  that  one 
country  possesses  and  another  is  without! 
a  Monument  Law,  with  the  implication 
that  monuments  are  safer  in  the  one1' 
country  than  in  the  other.  Prussia  ha1 
no  Monument  Act,  though  she  has  beer] 
talking  of  one  for  the  past  eighty  years 
yet  there  exists  in  the  Prussian  province^  I 
a  very  full  provision  for  the  survey  anc 
upkeep  of  monuments,  and  there  are  nc 
fewer  than  fourteen  provincial  and  dis 
trict  Conservators  in  charge  of  the  work) 
with  a  General  Conservator,  under  thd 
Minister  of  Religion,  Education,  etc.,  at! 
their  head. 

The  Austrian  Empire,  again,  has  nc 
monument  legislation,  but  for  the  5 last!! 
fifty  years  the  “  Royal  and  Imperial' 
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Central  Commission  for  the  Investigation 
and  Maintenance  of  Artistic  and  Historical 
Monuments  ”  has  been  at  work.  France 
had  her  “  Commission  des  Monuments 
Historiques  ”  for  half  a  century  previous 
to  her  Monument  Act  of  1887,  and  at  this 
day  Italy  probably  does  more  for  the 
upkeep  of  her  monuments  through  her 
provincial  commissions,  the  “  Uffici 
Regionali  per  la  Conservazione  dei  Monu- 
menti,”  than  through  the  direct  agency 
of  her  State  Monument  Act  of  1902. 
Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland 
have  their  officially-appointed  Monument 
Commissions,  though  they  are  without 
formal  laws ;  Denmark  and  the  other 
northern  kingdoms  attach  the  care  of 
monuments  to  the  administration  of 
their  great  museums  of  the  national 
antiquities. 

The  best  sign  of  a  healthy  public 
feeling  on  this  question  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
active  private  societies  vowed  to  a  holy 
war  in  the  defence  of  the  monumental 
legacy  of  the  past  against  modern  van¬ 
dalism.  These  private  societies  have 
always  flourished  greatly  in  our  own 
country,  and  we  have,  indeed,  set  the 
fashion  in  them  to  our  neighbours  over 
the  sea.  The  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings,  for  example,  which 
has  about  it  for  the  foreigner  the  glamour 
of  the  name  of  William  Morris,  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  abroad  which  it  hardly  enjoys  in 
certain  architectural  circles  at  home. 
This  last  fact,  it  needs  hardly  to  be  said, 
is  not  wholly  to  its  discredit.  The 
example  we  have  set  is  now  being  followed 
abroad  by  the  foundation  of  new  pro¬ 
tective  societies,  on  which  a  word  will  be 
said  later  on.  Over  and  above  these 
more  or  less  polemical  associations 
there  are,  of  course,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  established  antiquarian  and 
architectural  societies,  the  members  of 
which  may  be  trusted  to  make  their 
influence  felt  in  favour  of  monument 
preservation.  France  is  particularly  rich 
in  local  societies  of  the  kind,  some  of  the 
most  important  of  which  owe  their  incep¬ 
tion  to  the  energy  of  Arcisse  de  Caumont. 
Germany  has  a  general  association  of  local 
antiquarian  societies,  and  these  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  number  no  fewer  than  161. 
I  It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  in 
matters  like  the  care  of  our  monumental 
legacy  from  the  past  the  foreigner  places 
his  trust  in  official  machinery,  while  in 
our  own  country  we  depend  rather  upon 
the  free  action  of  public  opinion.  This 
may  have  been  the  case  to  some  extent 
in  the  past,  though  de  Caumont,  who  in 
the  thirties  did  so  much!  to  create  the 
modern  intelligent  interest  in  mediaeval 
art,  was  not  in^the  official  ring  ;!  but  in 
the  present  day,  in  all  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  European  countries,  there  is 
great  personal  activity  shown  in  the 
founding  of  societies  with  a  national  or  a 
local  scope,  and  in  outspoken  criticism  of 
official  “  restorers  ”  and  of  bureaucratic 
methods  of  monument  administration  in 
general.  Special  organs  of  this  move¬ 
ment  exist  in  the  foreign  Press.-.  Thus  in 
1887,  the  year  of  the  passing7  of  the 
French  Monument  Act,  M.  [Charles 
Normand,  an  indefatigable  champion  of 
monuments,  founded  a  “  Comite  des 
Monuments  Fran^ais  ”  with  its*  organ, 
the  periodical  entitled \U Ami  des  Monu- 
Tfievts,  which  announces  itself  as  “  founded 
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with  the  aim  of  watching  over  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  art  of  France  and  the  general 
appearance  of  her  towns,  and  of  defending 
the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful.”  A 
German  periodical  founded  more  recently 
in  the  same  interests  is  of  greater  general 
value  as  giving  a  wider  outlook  on  the 
whole  field  of  monument  administration 
in  every  civilised  land.  The  periodical 
in  question  is  called  Die  Denkmalpflege — 
“  The  Care  of  Monuments,”  and  was 
started  in  1899*,  as  the  organ  of  a  move¬ 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  older  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Fatherland  which  sprang  up 
about  that  time.  A  league  called 
‘  Heimatschiitz  ” — “  The  Defence  of 
Home,”  recently  founded,  carries  out  the 
propaganda  to  which  the  periodical  gives 
literary  expression.  In  Belgium  a 
national  society  of  somewhat  similar  aim 
was  established  in  1894  under  the  name 
“  L’CEuvre  Nationale  Beige,”  or 
“  L’CEuvre  Nationale  de  l’Art  Applique  a 
la  Rue,”  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
improve  the  artistic  character  of  new 
work,  both  in  buildings,  and  in  details 
such  as  electric  light  standards,  shop  signs, 
or  the  like ;  but  its  influence  extends  also 
to  the  preservation  of  excellent  work 
handed  down  from  the  past.  There  is 
also  a  “  Societe  Nationale  pour  la  Pro¬ 
tection  des  Sites  et  des  Monuments  en 
Belgique,”  which  breaks  a  lance  some¬ 
times  with  the  official  “  Commission 
Royale  des  Monuments.” 

These  societies  of  national  aims  corre¬ 
spond  to  our  own  useful  “  National  Trust 
for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  and 
Natural  Beauty.”  Their  activities  are 
supplemented  by  provincial  and  urban 
societies  of  narrower  scope  but  of  effective 
energy.  Vienna  has  her  “  Association  for 
the  Protection  and  Maintenance  of  the 
Artistic  Monuments  of  Vienna  and  Lower 
Austria.”  In  France  in  1897  there  was 
formed  in  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine 
a  “  Commission  du  ViewuParis,”  the 
object  of  which  is  “  to  search  out  the 
vestiges  of  the  older  city,  to  record  their 
present  condition,  and,  as  far  as  practic¬ 
able,  to  supervise  their  maintenance.”  A 
“  Commission  Municipale  du  Vieux-Lyon” 
was  formed  in  1898  on  the  lines  of  that  of 
Paris,  and  in  1903  there  was  published 
at  Lyons  an  illustrated  Inventaire  General 
du  Vieux-Lyon,  which  contains  a  list  of 
existing  houses  possessing  a  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Lyonnaise  history  and 
art.f  There  is  also  at  Rouen  a  “  Societe 
des  Amis  des  Monuments  Rouennais.” 
In  Belgium  an  energetic  local  “  Societe 
pour  la  Protection  des  Sites  et  des  Monu¬ 
ments  de  la  Province  de  Namur  ”  has 
lately  sprung  into  existence,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  the  foundation  of  other 
associations  of  the  same  kind.  In  Italy 
there  is  the  same  awakening  of  personal 
interest  in  the  protection  of  the  national 
heirlooms,  which  is  the  best  and  healthiest 
form  which  the  movement  for  the  care  of 
monuments  can  take.  In  various  towns 
of  the  Peninsula  societies  are  formed  by 
“  Amici  dei  Monumenti,”  the  object  of 
which  is  to  watch  carefully  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  Government  authori¬ 
ties  who  deal  with  monuments,  and  to 

•As  an  offshoot  from  the  Cenlralblalt  der  Bauver- 
ualtung.  It  is  published  by  Ernst  und  Sohn,  Berlin, 
and  only  costs  ff.8  per  annum. 

t  It  is  worth  notice,  as  an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times  in  our  own  country,  that  a  proposal  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Edinburgh 
for  making  an  inventory  of  the  older  domestic  buildings 
of  that  city,  as  a  preliminary  to  possible  measures  of 
protection. 
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keep  the  public  interested  in  the  subject 
through  the  medium  of  the  Press.  The 
“  Riunione  Artistica,”  of  Perugia, 
recently  formed  a  special  committee  of 
its  members  for  this  purpose.  In  Rome 
the  “  Associazione  Artistica  fra  i  Cultori 
di  Architettura,”  now  presided  over  by 
Signor  M.  E.  Cannizzaro,  has  been  doing 
good  work  in  a  city  that  needs  intelligent 
treatment  more  than  perhaps  any  other. 

It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  the 
personal  movement  for  the  care  of  monu¬ 
ments,  as  distinct  from  State  and  official 
agencies,  is  most  apparent.  Up  till  a 
few  years  ago  Germany  was  in  this 
respect  somewhat  in  the  background. 
There  was  plenty  of  official  machinery 
for  the  protection  of  monuments,  but  the 
public  in  general  had  not  taken  up  the 
subject.  It  has  been  the  custom  in 
Germany  for  a  General  Congress  of 
Historical  and  Artistic  Societies  to  be 
held  yearly.  The  Congress  of  1899, 
which  met  at  Strassburg,  took  up  the 
monument  question,  and  passed  Certain 
resolutions,  signed  by  representatives 
of  124  societies,  in  which  the  interest 
already  shown  by  governments  in  these 
memorials  of  the  past  greatness  of  the 
people  was  acknowledged,  but  a  dem'and 
was  made  for  increased  attention  to  what 
was  termed  “  a  question  of  life  and  death 
for  the  historical  sciences  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness.”  From  that  date  a  yearly  congress, 
exclusively  for  the  discussion  of  monu¬ 
ment  questions,  has  been  held  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  and  the  various  aspects 
of  these  questions  have  received  the 
systematic  treatment  for  which  our 
neighbours  across  the  North  Sea  are 
famous.  The  Ministers  of  the  German 
States  have  sent  delegates  to  these  con¬ 
gresses,  and  some  of  the  leading  architects 
and  antiquaries  of  the  country  have  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  verbatim 
reports  of  these,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  Government  subsidies,  make 
the  most  interesting  body  of  reading 
available  on  monument  administration 
generally. 

No  principle  is  more  insisted  on  in  these 
discussions  than  the  need  for  basing  the 
movement  for  the  care  of  monuments  on 
the  public  will.  Laws  and  commissions, 
it  is  pointed  out,  can  only  be  really 
effective  if  they  represent  the  genuine 
wishes  of  the  community.  The  idea  is  to 
work  from  below  upwards,  and  to  build 
up  a  solid  conviction  of  the  real  value  of 
this  part  of  the  national  assets  by  influ¬ 
ences  brought  to  bear  on  the  public  in 
general  and  especially  on  the  young; 
This  view  has  been  well  expressed  by  a 
Prussian  jurist,  Dr.  Bredt,  in  a  small 
brochure  that  is  one  of  the  best  things 
written  on  the  care  of  monuments  in  our 
own  time.*  He  warns  his  readers  against 
reliance  on  laws  and  regulations,  and 
especially  on  the  weapon  of  compulsory 
purchase  or  expropriation,  which  can, 
however,  be  held  in  reserve  against  the 
obdurate  proprietor  who  insists  on  mal¬ 
treating  a  monument  of  public  value  that 
happens  to  be  on  private  land.  The  true 
method  of  monument  protection,  he 
points  out,  is  the  instruction  of  the  public; 
Popular  articles  in  the  daily  journals,  free 
public  lectures,  lessons  to  the  children  in 
the  schools,  and  visits  with  them  to 

•  Die  Denkmalpflege  und  ihre  Gestaltung  in  Preussen. 
Berlin.  1904. 
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interesting  buildings  and  to  museums,  are 
all  means  to  this  end  ;  and  a  suggestion 
is  made  that  a  small  illustrated  home- 
guide  should  be  prepared  in  every  ancient 
city  for  distribution  in  schools.  In  this 
way,  he  argues,  will  the  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  monuments,  now  confined 
to  a  limited  circle,  pass  into  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  rising  generation. 


NOTES. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
Drawings!'  announce  that  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects 
have  resolved  to  devote  a  sum  of  not  more 
than  100Z.  from  their  funds  towards  up¬ 
holding  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Gibbon 
v.  Pease.  But  we  must  press  on  the 
Council  the  consideration  that  the  many 
architects  in  this  country  whose  subscrip¬ 
tions  form  the  bulk  of  the  income  of  the 
Institute,  and  whose  interests  the  Institute 
is  supposed  to  represent,  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  mere  pecuniary  support  of  a 
case  in  which  the  interests  and  the  honour 
of  the  whole  profession  are  concerned. 
They  will  expect  that  the  Institute, 
through  its  newly  elected  body  the 
“  Board  of  Defence,”  should  take  an 
active  part  in  supporting  the  just  claims 
of  the  architects,  and  in  representing 
what  is  the  true  function  of  architectural 
drawings,  which  the  law  has  hitherto 
misunderstood,  through  not  having  it 
clearly  and  logically  stated.  What  we 
have  to  show  is  that  the  existing  law 
(as  now  construed)  is  an  injustice  based 
upon  a  mistake,  and  subscribers  to  the 
Institute  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Institute  should  do  all  in  its  power  to 
bring  this  properly  before  whatever 
tribunal  is  ultimately  appealed  to.  If  it. 
fails  in  this,  the  question  will  naturally 
be  asked — what  is  the  use  of  a  “  Board 
of  Defence  ”  which  does  not  defend  t 


All  who  are  interested  in 
Technical  important  subject  will 

Education.  ^  weq  to  notice  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  Sir  William  W  hite  at  the 
recent  prize  distribution  of  the  Sir  John 
Cass  Institute.  Although  admitting  that 
our  friends  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  a  good  deal  to  teach  us,  the 
speaker  expressed  the  comforting  opinion 
that  our  best  systems  of  instruction  were 
fully  equal  to  the  best  in  America  and 
on  the  Continent.  This  favourable  con¬ 
dition,  he  thought,  was  less  generally 
evidenced  lower  down  in  the  scale ;  but, 
as  a  set-off,  our  system  of  evening  classes 
was  described  as  being  far  in  advance  of 
anything  attempted  elsewhere.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  observe  this  eulogium  ot 
the  valuable  work  done  by  polytechnics 
and  kindred  institutions,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  confer  inestimable  benefits 
upon  the  working  classes  and  others  who 
have  no  time  for  study  during  the  day. 


be  granted  and  that  until  the  granting  of 
the  said  leases  the  lessees  should  be 
deemed  to  be  tenants  at  will,  and  the 
conditions  also  gave  the  lessees  power  to 
excavate  for  the  purpose  of  the  building. 
The  plaintiff  had  erected  a  party  wall  on 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  plots, 
having  served  the  defendant  with  notice 
under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
claiming  that  the  defendant  had  tres¬ 
passed  upon  the  party  wall,  and  was 
utilising  it  for  his  own  purposes.  During 
the  pendency  of  the  action  an  arbitration 
had  been  held,  and  the  arbitrator  had 
awarded  the  plaintiff  a  sum  as  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  share  of  erecting  the  wall,  which 
sum  had  been  paid  by  the  defendant,  but 
on  a  motion  as  to  who  should  pay  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings,  the  rights  of  the 
parties  had  to  be  considered.  It  was 
contended  that  the  plaintiff  was  an 
“  owner  ”  within  the  meaning  of  section  5, 
sub-section  29  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  “  a  person  in  possession  or 
receipt  either  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  rents  and  profits  of  any  land  or  tene¬ 
ment  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  land  or 
tenement  otherwise  than  as  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year  or  any  less  term,  or  as  a 
tenant  at  will.”  It  was  argued  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  a  tenant  at  will,  owing 
to  his  rights  under  the  conditions  which 
enabled  him  to  take  away  sand  and  gravel 
and  commit  legal  “  waste,”  but  the  Court 
dismissed  these  inferences,  and  held  that 
the  plaintiff  had  specifically  agreed  to  be 
a  tenant  at  will,  and  that  therefore  he  had 
no  rights  as  “  owner  ”  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  and  he  was  condemned  in 
costs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  has 
already  been  decided  in  the  case  in  re 
Stone  v.  Hastie  (see  our  note  “  Rights 
over  Party  Walls,”  the  Builder,  October 
31,  1903),  that  the  provisions  of  the 
London  Building  Act  charging  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  owner  with  a  proportion  of  expenses 
in  respect  of  extra  user  of  a  party  wall 
only  apply  to  the  owner  of  the  premises. 


,i owners"  The  case  of  Orf  v.  Payton 
“loMion8  (Times,  December  3)  refers 
BuiidmB0 Act.  to  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  and  although  the  actual  decision 
turned  upon  the  question  of  costs,  an 
important  point  seems  incidentally  to 
have  been  decided.  The  plaintiff  and 
defendant  at  an  auction  had  become 
lessees  from  the  County  Council  of  two 
adjoining  lots  held  under  building  con- 
ffitions,  upon  the  terms  that  leases  shoiild 


Sea  Erosion 


The  storms  which  caused  so 


much  injury  to  the  Dee 
North  Wales.  emkankment,  between  Holy- 
well  and  Mostyn,  were  also  responsible  for 
serious  damage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rhyl,  about  ten  miles  further  along  the 
coast.  It  appears  that  a  portion  of  the 
promenade  extension  has  been  under¬ 
mined  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  but  for¬ 
tunately  this  can  be  made  good  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost.  A  more  serious 
condition  is  evidenced  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  town,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  a  few  more  storms  might  render  the 
lower  parts  of  Rhyl  liable  to  inundation. 
In  the  direction  of  Prestatyn — a  village 
about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Rhyl — the 
sea  has  encroached  for  a  distance  of  quite 
140  yds.  within  the  last  thirty- three  years, 
the  "rate  since  1898  having  been  between 
6  and  7  yds.  per  annum.  Unless  effective 
measures  are  taken  without  delay  it  is 
morally  certain  that  the  town  will  suffer 
considerably.  However,  as  elsewhere, 
the  local  authorities  appear  to  think  the 
question  is  too  large  for  individual  action, 
and  in  the  present  juncture  the  only 
decision  made  is  that  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  shall 
be  invited  to  join  with  the  Urban  District 
Council  in  the  construction  of  defensive 
works.  On  this  particular  part  of  the 


coast  the  railway  line  is  in  far  less  dange  [ 
than  the  town  of  Rhyl,  and  it  is  scarce!  I 
reasonable  to  expect  the  company- 1 
which  was  established  more  for  th 
earning  of  dividends  than  as  a  quasi-stat  I 
department  of  public  works — to  expen: 
capital  in  protecting  the  property  of  th 
ratepayers.  Unless  the  Urban  Distric 
Council  want  to  see  a  portion  of  the  tow 
swamped,  or  perhaps  washed  away,  the 
had  better  face  the  situation  in  a  sel: 
reliant  spirit,  and  begin  protective  wort 
before  more  damage  is  done. 


The  For  years  past  the  wretche  I 
Embankment  condition  of  the  roadway  <  [ 
Roadway,  Victoria  Embankmei  I 

has  been  a  reproach  to  Londoi 
Although  comparatively  little  used,  tt 
macadam  surface  has  to  be  re-made  ever  | 
year  at  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  an 
very  soon  regains  its  normal  character  i 
one  of  the  worst  roadways  in  Londo> 
Being  in  a  central  position,  this  thorougl; 
fare  necessarily  attracts  more  attentic 
than  other  highways  of  similar  constru 
tion  in  outlying  districts.  It  serves,  hov 
ever,  to  point  the  moral  that  the  model  I 
perversion  of  Macadam’s  system  is  quit 
unsuitable  for  urban  traffic.  The  esse] 
tial  feature  of  the  true  macadam  road 
that  the  small  angular  fragments  of  stor 
used  become  compacted,  without  oth 
material,  into  a  mass  nearly  iinpenetrabl 
by  water  and  wearing  evenly  throughoul 
In  the  present  day  the  size  of  1-in.  cull 
stone  fragments  recommended  by  Ma  | 
adam  has  been  increased  up  to  in.  1 1 
more,  with  the  result  that  a  so-calldl 
binding  material  is  necessary  for  fillii  I 
up  the  interstices.  This  “  binding! 
material  is  really  embryonic  mud  or  dusl 
while  the  friction  of  the  large  stones  oil 
against  another  furnishes  the  materi^ 
for  further  supplies  of  mud  or  dusl 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  larj 
stones  in  some  parts  of  a  roadway  is  1 
cause  bumping,  which  leads  to  generl 
disorganisation  of  the  surface.  Unlel 
the  road  authorities  of  the  Londoi 
County  Council  are  prepared  to  confor! 
with  the  essential  requirement  of  Mai 
adam’s  system,  it  would  be  far  better  :Ki 
pave  the  Victoria  Embankment  wi! 
wood  or  asphalt,  and  thus  to  get  rid  ot| 
standing  reflection  upon  their  capacity.! 


The  An  engineering  project  I 
SS-  New  York  oi  far  greatl 
New  York,  magnitude  than  the  Rapt 
Transit  Subway  is  now  being  execut  1 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comparl 
At  present  the  terminus  of  this  railwal 
the  premier  line  of  the  United  Statl 
is  in  New  Jersey,  and  passengers  can  orl 
reach  New  York  by  means  of  ferry  boil 
crossing  the  Hudson  River.  The  incca 
venience  of  this  method  of  access  l  l 
been  felt  for  a  long  time,  and  thirty  ye:«i 
ago  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  I 
connect  the  two  shores  of  New  Yell 
Harbour  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  1  n  Maiil 
last  the  previously  abandoned  wok] 
were  completed  by  the  Pennsylvati 
Railroad  Company,  and  a  second  tun  nil 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  to  provnj 
adequate  accommodation  for  traffic.  'I 
method  of  tunnelling  adopted  is  to  fo:  [ 
a  hydraulic  shield  through  the  silt  fori 
ing  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  so  greatii 
the  power  applied  that  the  soft  materi 
I  can  be  pushed  aside  without  involvi'jl 
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its  entrance  to,  and  removal  from,  the 
interior  of  the  tube.  When  the  Hudson 
River  tunnels  have  been  finished,  the 
pail  way  company  will  be  in  a  position  to 
establish  a  great  terminus  in  the  centre 
!of  New  York  City.  This  station,  with  an 
area  of  27  acres,  will  be  situated  about 
50  ft.  below  the  street  level,  and  a  part  of 
the  site  above  it  will  be  occupied  by  the 
new  United  States  Post  Office  buildings. 
A  second  pair  of  tunnels  will  be  carried 
below  the  East  River  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Manhattan  Island,  coming  to  the 
surface  at  Long  Island  City.  By  the 
completion  of  this  undertaking  connexion 
will  be  afforded  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railways,  thus  making  direct 
communication  possible  between  New 
England  and  the  West  or  South,  and 
effecting  a  most  marked  improvement  in 
the  traffic  conditions  of  New  York  itself: 
Moreover,  it  is  suggested  that  a  further 
result  may  be  the  establishment  of  a 
harbour  for  Transatlantic  steamers  on 
the  Long  Island  shore,  thereby  rendering 
unnecessary  the  present  tedious  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  channel  past  Sandy  Hook 
and  up  New  York  Bay.  Thus  some 
place  near  Long  Island  city  may  ulti¬ 
mately  become  to  New  York  what 
Tilbury  is  to  London. 

An  important  paper  on 
Testing.0  magnetic  testing  was  read 

to  the  Institution  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers  this  week  by  Mr.  G.  F.  C. 
Searle,  lecturer  in  physics  to  Cambridge 
University.  This  paper  will  be  a  great 
help  to  all  who  have  to  test  the 
magnetic  qualities  of  iron.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in 
practical  work  have  been  cleared  up. 
It  was  well  known,  for  example, 
that  the  results  of  magnetic  tests 
depended  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  previous  magnetic  history  of  the 
iron.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  Mr. 
Searle  is  the  first  to  publish  detailed  tests 
showing  exactly  how  the  magnetic  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  iron  depend  on  the  previous 
magnetising  forces  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  Mr.  Albert  Campbell,  of  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  had  anti¬ 
cipated  some  of  Mr.  Searle’s  discoveries, 
and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  in  an 
appendix  to  the  paper  that  their  results 
are  in  such  close  agreement.  It  is  only 
with  virgin  iron  that  very  anomalous 
results  are  obtained.  If  the  iron  be  mag¬ 
netised  and  demagnetised  about  fifty 
times,  then  perfectly  consistent  results 
are  obtained,  and  these  results  are  those 
which  are  required  in  practice.  The  author 
found  that  any  mechanical  operation 
considerably  affected  the  magnetic . 
qualities  of  the  iron.  He  also  found  that 
strips  cut  from  the  same  sheet  of  trans¬ 
former  iron  differed  considerably  amongst 
themselves.  In  order  to  avoid  the  very 
considerable  labour  involved  in  winding 
coils  of  insulated  wire  on  the  samples 
of  iron  which  have  to  be  tested,  the 
tiuthor  has  devised  a  magnetic  testing 
square  which  ought  to  prove  of  great  use 
to  electricians.  We  were  particularly 
struck  by  the  method  of  applying 
corrections  for  the  demagnetising  effects 
produced  by  the  magnetic  lines  which 
leak  from  the  samples  under  test.  Such 
a  correction  could  only  have  been  applied 
by  a  physicist  who  was  also  in  the 


frout  rank  of  mathematicians.  The 
paper  is  practically  non-mathematical, 
and  so  can  be  easily  understood  by  any 
electrician.  The  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
new  departure  of  welcoming  papers  by 
non-members,  and  Mr.  Searle’s  paper 
will  considerably  add  to  the  value  of 
this  year’s  Journal. 


The  At  the  Leicester  Gallery 
Leicester  is  a  collection  of  beautiful 
a  ery-  water-colour  drawings  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  under  the  title  “  The 
Highway  of  many  nations,”  signifying 
(as  may  be  supposed)  the  Thames, 
long  a  favourite  subject  with  Mr. 
Wyllie.  In  such  a  set  of  drawings  the 
opportunity  is  given  for  combining  land¬ 
scape  effect  with  the  learned  and  satis¬ 
factory  treatment  of  shipping  in  which 
Mr.  Wyllie  has  no  rival  except  Mr. 
Somerscales.  One  or  two  of  the  draw¬ 
ings,  notably  “  The  Warspite  and 
Arethusa  Training  ships  ”  (29),  are  admir¬ 
able  studies  of  old  men-of-war.  In 
most  of  the  drawings,  however,  the  ships 
are  only  an  addition  to  a  general  land¬ 
scape  effect.  How  well  Mr.  Wyllie  paints 
water,  river  or  sea,  we  all  know ;  but  in 
this  exhibition  we  were  also  attracted  by 
another  point  of  excellence,  viz.,  the 
great  beauty,  variety,  and  truthfulness 
of  the  sky  treatment  in  the  various 
drawings,  which  is  quite  as  worth  note 
as  any  other  quality  in  the  drawings, 
and  has  perhaps  been  rather  overlooked 
on  account  of  the  artist’s  special  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  marine  painter.  Among  the 
works  exhibited  we  may  specially 
mention  “  Limehouse,  a  bit  of  vanishing 
London  ”  (10),  showing  the  curious 

tumble-down  buildings  along  the  wharf ; 
“  Rotherhithe  ”  (15) ;  “  Greenhithe — 

brisk  east  wind  ”  (32),  a  capital  sea  ;  “  A 
Tide  Rip  in  the  Lower  Hope  ”  (47)  ; 
“  Barge  Race  on  the  Thamejj  ”  (52)  ; 
“  St.  Mary’s  Marsh  ”  (62),  with  a  group 
of  barges  in  the  foreground;  and  “  Sea 
Reach  ”  (68).  The  exhibition  includes 
also  two  large  architectural  subjects, 
“  The  Houses  of  Parliament  ”  (belonging 
to  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry)  and  “  St.  Paul’s 
from  Blackfriars  Bridge  ”  (40).  The 
columns  under  the  dome  are  a  little 
too  thin  in  proportion,  but  in  general 
this  is  one  of  the  best  representations  of 
St.  Paul’s  from  a  painter  that  we  have 
seen — well-balanced,  in  true  perspective, 
and  the  character  and  outline  of  the 
western  towers  well  preserved.  In  an¬ 
other  room  at  the  same  gallery  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  XVIIIth  century  “  Humorous 
Mezzotints,”  mostly  of  a  very  coarse 
species  of  humour  and  of  little  artistic 
value,  though  they  are  of  interest  as 
showing  what  sort  of  thing  served  to 
amuse  English  people  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 


Sketches  at  Under  this  title  Mrs.  Mary 
Homeland  F.  Raphael  exhibits  at  Mr. 

Maclean’s  gallery  a  pleasing 
collection  of  small  oil-paintings  of  scenery, 
chiefly  at  Montreuil  and  the  adjoining 
country.  In  a  broad  and  sketchy  style 
these  show  a  great  deal  of  talent  and 
fine  landscape  effect.  “  From  the 
Bastions,  Montreuil-sur-mer,”  with  its 
masses  of  white  cumulus  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  is  particularly  effective ;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  other  small 


landscape  studies  from  the  same  district 
which  have  much  merit.  A  larger  and 
more  finished  work,  “  A  Church-yard 
Idyll,”  also  claims  attention. 

- ^4- - 

TRAMWAY  RUNNING  POWERS. 

In  a  paper  read  last  week  before  the  Tram¬ 
ways  and  Light  Railways  Association  Mr. 
Sellon  presented  some  interesting  facts  relative 
to  running  powers  over  tramway  systems.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  “  running  powers  ” 
differ  from  “facilities,”  in  the  respect  that  the 
ormer  provide  for  the  cars  of  one  authority 
to  run  over  the  lines  of  another  authority, 
while  the  latter  merely  amount  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  issue  of  through  tickets  with  a 
change  from  one  car  to  another  at  the  point  of 
junction.  The  principles  regulating  running 
powers  are  fairly  established  in  connexion  with 
railway  legislation,  and.  although  numerous 
examples  can  be  quoted  of  tramway  running 
powers  in  London  as  well  as  in  various  pro¬ 
vincial  urban  districts,  there  is  still  a  very 
strong  prejudice  against  facilities  which  are 
so  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  travelling 
public.  As  claimed  by  Mr.  Sellon,  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  English  highway  law  apply  to 
tramway  politics  in  the  respect  that  a  tramway 
is  an  improvement  of  the  highway  on  which 
it  is  laid,  increasing  its  capacity,  cheapening 
its  use,  and  saving  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  strength  by  the  traveller.  Consequently, 
those  to  whom  Parliament  entrusts  tramway 
powers  hold  substantially  the  same  position 
towards  the  public  as  highway  authorities, 
so  far  as  their  powers  extend,  and  they  are 
equally  obliged  to  afford  all  travellers  the 
maximum  facilities  within  their  capacity. 
The  public  and  local  advantages  of  a  tramway 
should  not  be  limited  by  unreasonable  conduct 
due  to  sentimental,  selfish,  or  capricious 
motives.  An  example  of  the  unreasonable 
objections  frequently  entertained  is  to  be 
found  in  the  petition  seriously  presented  to 
Parliament  in  the  session  of  1904  against  the 
request  of  the  Tyneside  Company  for  running 
powers  over  the  tramways  of  the  Newcastle 
Corporation.  The  chief  plea  then  put  forward 
was,  that  the  proposals  in  the  company’s  Bill 
were  objectionable,  retrograde,  and  against 
the  public  interest  by  reason,  among  other 
things,  of  their  interference  with  the  principles 
of  municipal  self-government.  Fortunately  the 
Tyneside-Newcastle  running  powers  were 
obtained,  and  the  result  has  been  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  tramway  traffic.  To  illustrate  the 
disastrous  effect  of  an  interrupted  service  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  tramway  systems  may 
be  instanced.  The  break  between  these  occurred 
at  Pilrig  when  the  Edinburgh  section  of  the 
line  was  converted  to  cable  traction,  and  the 
consequent  loss  has  been  estimated  at  fully 
G,000Z.  per  annum,  equivalent  in  this  case  to 
4,OOOZ.  per  mile  per  annum.  The  foregoing 
are  two  instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Sellon,  whose 
paper  ought  to  have  the  useful  effect  of  con¬ 
vincing  tramway  authorities  that  it  is  most 
desirable  to  co-operate  one  with  another  with 
the  object  of  connecting  important  districts  by 
through  services  free  from  irritating  and 
unnecessary  obstructions. 

- — - 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

During  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
festivities  at  Paris  the  streets  always  become 
a  kind  of  public  fair,  the  Boulevards  from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Bastille  especially,  and  the 
dealers  vend  their  wares  in  temporary  shops 
which  form  a  great  disfigurement  to  the  streets 
It  was  to  provide  for  something  better  this 
year  that  the  competition,  already  referred  to 
in  our  pages,  has  been  organised  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  offices  of  Le  Batiment,  \vbere 
designs  are  assembled  which  are  intended  to 
suggest  a  better  and  more  artistic  type  of 
temporary  structure  for  these  occasions.  The 
“  Societe  du  Nouveau  Paris,”  which  originated 
the  idea,  has  in  preparation  a  plan  also  for  the 
transformation  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter  have  so  long  called 
for.  The  scheme  includes  the  opening  up  of 
the  Palace,  if  not  on  its  four  faces,  at  all  events 
on  its  north  and  south  sides.  The  gardens, 
which  are  nearly  as  they  were  a  century  ago,  it 
is  proposed  to  replant.  In  the  quarter  thus 
transformed  it  is  thought  that  sites  might  be 
found  for  public  institutions,  etc.,  on  the  ground 
left  vacant  by  the  gradual  and  continuous 
emigration  of  business  establishments  from 
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this  quarter.  It  may  even  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  relieving  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  at 
the  Tuileries  of  the  offices  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  presence  of  which  in  that  place  is  a  danger 
to  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre. 

A  conflict ,  has  arisen  between  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes  and  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  H6tel  de 
Ville.  It  has  been  proposed  to  put  a  tablet 
commemorating  the  old  building,  and  the 
Societe  Centrale  prepared  one  in  which,  following 
the  conclusions  of  M.  Marius  Vachon,  they 
worded  the  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  of  Boccador  was  demolished  and 
replaced  by  that  of  Pierre  Chambiges.  The 
experts  of  the  “  Co  mite  des  Inscriptions  Pari- 
siennes  ”  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Chambiges  merely  continued  the  work  of  Boc¬ 
cador,  finished  in  1628  by  Guillain.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  rather  futile,  since  in  the  conflagration 
of  the  building  under  the  Commune  all  evidence 
that  could  be  gathered  from  the  work  itself  was 
destroyed.  MM.  Ballu  and  Deperthes  repro¬ 
duced  faithfully  the  old  fasade,  which  was  at 
all  events  a  charming  piece  of  Renaissance 
architecture  ;  and  that  is  really  all  that  can  be 
said  with  certainty. 

This  same  Committee  of  inscriptions  has  just 
affixed  a  tablet  to  the  last  city  residence  of 
Bossuet,  a  house  now  No.  46,  Rue  Ste.  Anne. 

At  the  Petit  Palais  last  week  was  inaugurated 
the  collection  of  works  by  the  sculptor  and 
ceramic  artist  Carries,  offered  to  the  city  of  Paris 
by  M.  Hsentscliel.  It  consists  of  more  than  300 
works  of  great  interest ;  among  them  are 
portrait  busts  of  a  large  and  powerful  style,  and 
a  monumental  gateway  commissioned  for  her 
chiiteau,  by  the  Princess  de  Montbeliard,  and 
ornamented  with  quaint  sculptures  ;  there  are 
also  some  curious  experiments  in  ceramic 
work  with  metallic  incrustations,  etc.  It  is  a 
remarkable  collection  of  works  to  have  been 
left  by  an  artist  who  was  cut  off  prematurely 
in  the  height  of  his  career. 

i>*The  Socialists  of  the  Municipal  Council,  who 
are  an  even  stronger  and  more  intolerant  body 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  departments, 
are  scandalised  at  the  prominence  of  the  great 
church  on  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  and  have  been 
actually  demanding  either  that  it  should  be 
demolished  or  that  it  should  be  turned  to  a 
secular  use.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the 
necessary  alteration  in  the  law  will  be  made  ; 
and  failing  that,  they  demand  that  there  should 
bo  erected  opposite  to  the  church  the  statue  of 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  condemned  and 
executed  as  a  heretic  under  Louis  XV.  If  the 
Government  authorise  this  public  homage,  it 
it  probable  that  they  will  unearth  from  the 
Magasins  de  Beaux- Aits  at  Auteuil  a  very  poor 
statue  of  this  victim  of  religious  intolerance, 
by  Emile  Hebert,  a  sculptor  of  some  talent, 
but  whose  work  hardly  merits  this  kind  of 
prominence. 

It  does  not  appear  that  M.  Besnard  has  any 
chance  of  the  election  to  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  Villa  Medici ;  and  that  is  all  that  one  can 
be  certain  of  at  present.  MM.  Saint-Saens  and 
Barrias  having  both  withdrawn  their  candi¬ 
dature,  a  new  list  has  been  presented,  in  which 
the  name  of  M.  Daumet,  the  eminent  architect, 
occupies  a  prominent  position.  Whoever  is 
ultimately  appointed,  it  is  understood  that 
the  new  appointment  is  to  be  the  occasion  of  a 
good  many  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
the  Academie  de  France  at  Rome. 

A  committee  has  purchased  Rodin’s  rather 
over-rated  statue  “  Le  Penseur,”  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  presenting  it  to  the  City  of  Paris,  the 
authorities  of  which,  however,  are  by  no  means 
anxious  for  it  and  were  not  prepared  with  any 
site  for  it.  However,  it  appears  that  the  gift 
has  now  been  accepted  and  the  Place  du  Pan¬ 
theon  fixed  upon  as  the  site  ;  the  statue  to  be 
raised  on  a  pedestal  so  as  to  cause  it  to  stand  out 
against  the  great  bronze  door  of  the  Pantheon 
as  a  background.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  there 
is  little  harmony  of  style  between  the  statue  and 
Soufflot’s  building,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  to  the  Rod  in -worshippers,  who  are 
still  lamenting  that  the  too -celebrated  statue  (?) 
of  Balzac  is  not  decorating  some  public  place  in 
Paris. 

The  lovers  of  Impressionism,  which  is  now 
called  “  Art  Moderne,”  will  be  gratified  by  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  authorised  the 
exhibition  at  the  Luxembourg  of  a  collection  of 
the  works  of  Toulouse-Lautrec,  to  whose  eccen¬ 
tric  and  disconcerting  work  attention  has  been 
drawn  by  the  recently  exhibited  examples  at 
Salon  d’  Automne. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  sculptor 


Maurice  Ferrary,  a  Professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  This  talented  artist  was  a  pupil 
of  Cavelier.  In  1875  he  exhibited  a  statue  of 
Narcissus  at  the  Salon.  In  1882  he  obtained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  ;  he  had  medals  at  the  Salons  of 
1879,  1886,  and  1889,  and  a  gold  medal  in  the 
1900  exhibition.  At  this  year’s  Salon  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  bronze  statuette,  a  cire  perdue,  of  St. 
Michael. 

The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  88, 
of  Mr.  C.  Augustin  Salleron,  a  member  of  the 
Societe  Centrale  des  Architects,  an  architect 
of  a  good  many  buildings  in  Paris,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  Mairie  of  the  Twentieth 
arrondissement,  in  the  Place  Gambetta. 

- ^4-. - 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  IN  SOUTHERN 
ITALY.— V. 

Bari. 

Bari  is  an  ancient  city  which  has  continued 
prosperous  in  modem  times,  and  is  the  capital 
of  a  province  and  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  town  in  Apulia.  Its  60,000  inhabitants 
live  partly  in  the  old  town,  which  has  narrow, 
tortuous  streets  and  is  very  thickly  populated, 
and  partly  in  the  new  town,  which  is  laid  out  in 
uninteresting  quadrangles,  in  which  the  one 
object  of  interest  is  the  Museum,  housed  in  the 
Ateneo.  It  was  a  Greek  -colony,  called  by 
Strabo  “B apiov,"  by  Pliny  “Barium.”  Under 
Nero  it  was  a  Roman  munic.ipium.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  name  comes  from  a  pirate — 
Barione — who  took  the  city  at  a  very  early  date 
and  destroyed  it  to  build  it  larger.  When 
excavations  were  being  made  for  the  later  walls 
an  ancient  tumulus  was  found,  which  contained 
gigantic  bones  and  military  trappings  with 
bronze  medals  bearing  the  ancient  crest  of  the 
city — a  Cupid  shooting — which  was  thought  to 
be  Barione’s  tomb.  It  formed  part  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom,  and  was  retaken  by  the  Byzantines 
with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  It  changed 
hands  frequently,  Saracens  and  Lombards 
disputing  possession  of  it  during  the  early 
mediaeval  period.  In  690  it  was  taken  by 


Romuald  Duke  of  Beneventum  with  Brindi| 
and  Taranto,  but  in  726  Gregory  II. ’s  medijj 
tion  obtained  its  restoration.  In  802  it  wi 
again  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Beneventuil. 
Sicard ;  and  twenty -eight  years  later  1 1 
Saraceus  relieved  him  of  its  government.  I 
860  Michael  IH.  regained  it  for  the  Byzantintl 
and  its  possession  was  contended  for  betweijr 
Lombard  and  Greek  and  Greek  and  Saract  r 
till  the  Norman  grasped  it  with  tenacioi  I 
hand,  though  the  Venetians  held  it  for  a  she  | 
time  after  1002,  when  they  wrested  it  froil 
the  Saracens.  In  1046  Count  Hundred  negr 
tiated  for  it,  and  Robert  Guiscard  did  the  sari 
in  1064,  but,  negotiation  proving  fruitleil 
besieged  it  by  land  and  water  for  three  yearn 
taking  it  in  April,  1071.  He  was  succeeded  lj> 
his  son  Boemund,  and  it  then  became  1) 
uncle  Roger’s.  Robert  the  Angevin  gave  in 
to  his  favourite,  Amelio  del  Balzo,  of  tj 
Proven9al  house  of  Les  Baux,  in  1324,  and  | 
remained  a  dukedom  in  the  hands  of  his  descent 
dants  till  the  middle  of  the  XV th  century.  T.t 
Sforzas  then  had  it,  but  soon  gave  it  away,  aii, 
in  1558  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  ip 
Naples. 

The  greatest  misfortune  which  Bari  hi 
suffered  was  its  destruction  by  William  the  Bii 
in  1156  as  a  penalty  for  revolt,  when  it  1 J 
recorded  that  the  only  building  left  standuii 
was  the  Church  of  S.  Nicholas.  It  then  li 
waste  for  eleven  years.  Earthquakes  damage  j 
the  city  seriously  in  1254,  1267,  and  173,. 
The  earliest  notice  of  a  Bishop  of  Bari  occujj 
in  the  Vlth  century.  It  was,  however,  ,p 
sufficient  importance  for  Urban  II.  to  hold  h 
council  or  synod  there  in  1098 ;  the  Antipoi h 
Anacletus  held  one  also  in  1131,  and  othe 
met  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop 
Antonio  Puteo  (in  1564)  and  Ascanio  Gesualdr 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (in  1628). 

The  site  of  the  ancient  walls  towards  the  laij, 
is  now  occupied  by  tree-planted  piazzas,  at  t  ) 
angle  of  which  stands  the  Prefecture.  Oppoph 
is  the  Teatro  Piccini,  and  towards  the  sea  is| 
garden  in  which  is  a  statue  of  the  compose  ! 


Fig.  1.  East  Window,  Cathedral,  Bari. 
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he  rival  of  Gluck,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
ity. 

The  strongest  influence  in  the  development 
if  the  various  forms  of  art  in  Apulia  was 
aonastic.  The  Basilian  monks,  of  whom  there 
re  re  as  many  as  1,000  in  this  part  of  Italy  in 
33,  of  course  spread  Byzantine  feeling  ;  and  the 
Jenedictines,  who  came  a  little  later,  continued 
he  connexion  with  Constantinople  as  far  as 
he  art  tradition  went,  though  in  other  matters 
Bpresenting  Latin  influence,  while  also  employ- 
ig  workmen  from  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
hurcli  at  Bari  was  indeed  tightly  bound  to 
Jonstantinople,  the  Catapan’s  residence  there 
lengthening  the  political  bonds.  At  Con- 
prsano  there  was  a  monastery  in  the  VUIth 
pntury,  as  also  at  Monopoli  and  Trani.  The 
Jenedictines  were  cerainly  established  in 
Jari  in  978,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  so  early 
[date.  They  cultivated  good  relations  with 
he  Greek  governors,  and  prospered  exceedingly, 
gr.  Carabellese  says  justly : — “  They  were 
griculturists  and  artisans,  artists,  writers, 
oliticians,  and  thinkers,  like  a  new  republic 
rithin  the  circle  of  which  rich  and  poor,  noble 
nd  plebeian  entered  without  class  distinction, 
ringing  a  precious  dowry  of  power  and  activity 
1  every  relation  of  life  and  re-establishing 
ivilisation  and  cosmopolitan  thought.  The 
tnd  in  which  their  house  rose  became  a  centre 
f  action,  extending  itself  to  those  surrounding 
nth  a  wider  circumference  every  day.”  They 
ttached  themselves  to  the  Normans  when 
hey  gained  power,  and  thus  became  still  more 
ich  and  powerful.  When  the  bod}'  of  S. 
ficholas  of  Myra  was  brought  to  Bari  in  1087, 
he  relics  were  delivered  over  to  the  custody 
f  the  Benedictine  Abbot  Elias.  The  Order 
Iready  possessed  two  churches  dedicated  to 
he  saint,  one  in  Bari  and  the  other  on  the 
rm  of  the  port  of  Monopoli,  rebuilt  about 
054  by  a  Barese  craftsman — Mele  di  Martino. 


In  documents  of  about  this  period  other  names 
of  craftsmen  appear: — “  Lupo,  magister,  f. 
Ermefrid  ;  Grisante,  f.  Guisoni ;  Mel,  ferrario,  f. 
Natali  ;  Mel,  patitario,  f.  Forzalis  ” ;  and  that 
of  “  proto  magistro  Melo  di  Simeone  da  Bari,” 
who  in  1073  built  the  church  of  S.  Nicola  da 
Monte.  He  also  superintended  the  work 
which  was  going  on  at  the  cathedral  which  was 
commenced  by  Archbishop  Bisanzio  in  1027. 
From  a  Greek  document  of.  1032,  we  know 
that  it  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Dei  para  of  Metizzia,  and  that  it  had  the 
baptistery  separate  from  the  church — a  Byzan¬ 
tine  detail,  though  common  also  to  Romanesque 
churches.  The  crypt  was  commenced  in  1034. 
The  same  workmen  were  employed  (Byzantines) 
who  had  built  the  churches  of  S.  Saviour  and 
S.  Prisco  in  Bari,  neither  of  which  exist  now. 
Bisanzio  was  succeeded  two  years  later  by 
Niccola  (1035-61),  a  true  artist,  who  belonged 
to  the  most  powerful  family  in  the  city  ;  he  was 
elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  work  at  the  cathedral,  but  the 
eastern  fagide  is  due  to  Archbishops  Angelo  and 
Rainaldo,  the  latter  of  whom  built  one  of  the 
flanking  towers,  the  other  being  of  the  period 
of  Archbishop  Giovanni,  who  held  office  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  apse  is  round,  but  the 
screen  wall  between  the  two  flanking  towers 
hides  its  shape.  In  this  wall  is  the  fine  window 
illustrated,  Fig.  1,  an  arrangement  frequently  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood.  Over  the  crossing  is 
a  beautiful  octagonal  cupola,  with  a  finely- 
carved  frieze  crowning  an  arcade  on  corbels 
which  are  mostly  heads  of  men  and  animals. 
This  was  built  in  1178  with  the  transepts,  one 
of  which  has  a  splendid  rose  window ;  the 
carving  is  like  the  east  window,  and  makes 
its  date,  certain.  The  roof  was  originally 
flat,  which  is  proved  by  the  disregard  of  the 
slope  of  the  present  one  for  the  little  columns 
round  the  cupola,  which  take  the  place  of 


corbels  at  the  angles,  and  at  the  second  arch, 
on  each  side.  Some  of  the  XHth  century, 
roof  timbers  have  been  preserved,  still  bearing 
their  coloured  decoration.  The  building  was 
not  completed  in  1245.  In  that  year  Angelo  da 
Cicoria  was  superintendent.  There  is  a  central 
nave  and  aisles  with  triforium,  and  the  western 
fa$ide  is  divided  by  two  pilaster  strips  answering 
to  the  nave  and  aisles  in  the  Lombard  fashion. 
There  is  a  fine  comice  to  the  fajwle,  and  :'a 
richly-carved  hood  mould  follows  the  curve 
of  the  round  window,  and  has  figures  of  animals 
at  the  ends.  The  transepts  and  towers  have 
double  arcades,  two  smaller  arches  beneath  a 
larger  one.  and  the  aisles  are  also  arcaded,  but 
with  single  arches.  The  nave  has  clearstory 
windows.  The  pilasters  and  arches  beneath  the 
matroneum  or  triforium  simply  butt  against  the 
transept  walls,  a  proof  that  they  are  later ;  and 
the  cornice  also  shows  the  original  width  of  the 
fagade.  The  arches  were  filled  up  about  1300 
to  make  side  chapels.  None  of  this  upper 
church  can  be  older  than  1156,  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  William  the  Bad. 
The  sacristy  is  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
baptistery,  and  a  wall  has  been  found  9  ft. 
from  the  front  wall  of  the  transepts  of  similar 
construction  to  buildings  in  Sicily,  with  marble 
fragments  carved  with  geometric  interlacings 
and  Arabic  letters,  which  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  mosque  here  during  the  domination  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  IXth  century,  who  have  left 
other  relics,  such  as  the  tomb  of  a  Sultan,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Museum.  The  floor  of  the  cathedral 
is  inlaid,  and  the  central  feature  reproduces 
the  design  of  the  rose  window  of  the  principal 
fagade.  It  is  XHIth  century  work,  in  which 
serpentine,  porphyry,  antique  green  and  red 
marbles  are  made  use  of.  Of  the  ancient  altars 
which  were  made  by  Romuald,  archbishop  in 
1292,  only  one  remains.  The  high  altar  was 
consecrated  Febiuary  6,  1233,  by  Bernardo 
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Costa,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  formerly  of 
Bari.  Frederick  II.  was  probably  present,  as 
he  was  certainly  at  Bari  eleven  days  before. 
It  was  made  by  Anseramo  of  Irani,  but  only 
fragments  of  it  remain  worked  up  by  Alfanus 
of  Termoli  in  the  XVth  century.  The  ciborium 
is  of  the  usual  type,  like  that  of  S.  Lorenzo 
fuori  at  Rome.  It  was  consecrated  in  1428 
by  Archbishop  Francesco  de  Ajello.  Some  of 
the  caps  and  the  eagle  from  the  ambo  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum-  In  1745  great 
alterations  were  made,  most  evident  in  the 
interior  and  the  western  fagade.  At  this  time 
the  lions  from  the  west  door  were  removed  to 
the  rococo  courtyard  of  the  archbishop’s 
palace,  where  two  stand  upright  by  the  stable 
door  ;  two  others  crouch  holding  prey  in  their 
claws.  The  lower  church  or  crypt  has  three 
rows  of  eight  columns  to  support  the  vaulting 
and  two  at  the  arch  of  the  apse.  It  was  finished 
about  1178,  and  contains  the  relics  of  Augelarius, 
Bishop  of  Canosa,  845-68,  in  a  marble  sarco¬ 
phagus,  which  were  placed  there  in  1092.  Those 
of  S.  Sabinus  are  also  here,  brought  from 
Canosa  in  1092  by  Archbishop  Elias.  In  the 
treasury  is  a  very  early  Exultet  roll  (of  the 
IXth  century)-  Over  the  altar  of  S.  Rocco 
is  a  picture  by  Tintoret,  and  opposite  to  it  one 
by  Paolo  Veronese. 

The  church  of  S.  Nicola,  with  its  appurten¬ 
ances,  occupies  the  site  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
Catapan,  the  imperial  pretorian  palace.  There 
was  a  small  Greek  church  dedicated  to  the 
saint  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century, 
which  was  almost  attached  to  the  palace,  and 
had,  in  common  with  it,  the  great  courtyard 
where  the  judges  and  imperial  counts  rendered 
justice  and  received  public  oaths.  It  is  named 
in¥a  document  of  1048.  When  the  relics  of 
S.  Nicholas  were  brought  to  Bari  in  1087  Roger, 
son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  ceded  the  palace  area 
to  the  Barcsi,  so  that  the  sanctuary  was  free 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  Benedictines 
immediately  commenced  to  build  a  great  church 
for  them  of  which  Abbot  Elias  was  probably 
the  architect.  A  large  part  of  the  material  is 
Byzantine  and  Roman.  In  two  years  it  was 
sufficiently  finished  for  Urban  II.  to  consecrate 


it.  He  was  holding  a  synod  at  Melfi,  and,  on  his 
way  to  Brindisi  to  consecrate  the  new  cathedral 
there,  stopped  at  Bari  and  on  September  30, 
1089,  installed  the  abbot  in  the  new  dignity. 
The  next  day  the  bones  of  S.  Nicholas  were 
laid  in  the  crypt,  which  must  be  the  part  which 
had  been  completed.  According  to  the  anony¬ 
mous  chronicler  of  Bari,  the  synod  of  October, 
1098,  was  held  in  the  upper  church,  and  the 
bishop’s  throne,  now  preserved  in  the  treasury, 
was  made  by  Abbot  Elias  for  Pope  Urban  II. 
to  occupy  on  that  occasion;  but  it  was  not 
consecrated  till  1197,  when  Conrad  of  Hilde- 
sheim,  imperial  chancellor  to  Henry  VI., 
officiated.  Some  say  that  it  was  finished  by 
King  Roger  in  1139,  who  was  crowned  here  in 
1131  with  an  iron  crown  by  the  Antipope 
Anacletus  II.,  according  to  an  inscription  of 
the  XVIIth  century  at  the  entrance,  which, 
however,  makes  mistakes  about  two  other 
coronations  named  in  it.  The  principal  door 
of  the  fr.gade  was  made  by  Ansaldo  and  Taddeo, 
“  maestri  eomacini,”  and  the  equally  fine  north 
door,  called  “  of  the  lions.”  by  a  Greek  or 
Apulian  named  Basilio  in  1105.  Another  door 
recalls  the  design  of  the  inner  portion  of  that 
of  S.  Maria  in  Piazza,  Ancona,  with  twisted 
sections  and  bosses  between.  The  master 
mason’s  name  was  Angelo  da  Fiumarello. 
An  inscription  gives  the  name  of  another 
mason  “  Magister  Blasius.”  Abbot  Elias  is 
buried  in  a  XHIth  century  sarcophagus  near 
the  southern  flight  of  steps  to  the  crypt.  The 
upper  church  is  mainly  the  work  of  his  successor, 
Eustasius  (1105-23).  The  crypt  (Fig.  2)  has  three 
rows  of  eight  columns  each  and  two  in  the  apse; 
twenty-two  pilasters  in  the  walls  receive  the 
arches  of  the  vaulting  which  they  support. 
There  is  a  legend  that  one  of  the  columns 
threatened  to  fall  during  the  construction,  and 
that  S.  Nicholas  appeared  and  kept  it  upright. 
It  is  now  marked  by  an  iron  cage  for  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful  and  to  protect  it  from  relic- 
hunters.  The  columns  are  most  of  them  antique, 
as  are  many  of  the  caps,  above  which  are  enor¬ 
mous  abaci,  but  there  are  no  bases.  The  altar 
is  of  silver.  One  was  made  in  the  XIVth  century 
for  the  Servian  king  Urosius  by  Ruggiero  dal! 


Invidia  and  Roberto  da  Barletta,  but  melted 
down  in  the  XVIIth  century  by  two  Neapolitan 
silversmiths  to  afford  material  for  the  present 
one.  From  the  tomb  a  fluid  exudes  known  as 
“  Manna  di  Bari  ”  and  thought  to  be  miraculous. 

The  upper  church  (Fig.  3)  lias  a  nave  and  aisles, 
with  a  flat  ceiling  over  the  nave,  carved,  painted, 
and  gilded,  made  by  gifts  of  the  Baresi,  and 
vaulted  aisles,  above  which  is  the  matroneum. 
The  nave  arcade  has  double  columns  as  at 
Trani  in  the  three  western  bays,  but  the  inner 
one  seems  an  afterthought  connected  with  the 
cross  arches  which  were  added  by  Francesco 
Sforza  to  strengthen  the  structure  against 
earthquake.  His  arms  are  on  the  first  one. 
The  choir  screen  is  original  as  far  as  its  con¬ 
struction  goes,  but  in  the  XVIIth  century 
details  of  that  period  were  added.  The  capitals 
resemble  those  at  Cefalii.  On  one  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  choir  is  a  seat  for  the  king,  as  at 
Monreale  and  Cefalii.  The  high  altar  was 
erected  by  Abbot  Eustasius,  as  an  inscription 
on  the  step  says.  The  ciborium  above  it  has 
the  colonnettes  above  the  architrave  and  the 
octagonal  top  which  are  seen  at  the  cathedral. 
If  this  is  contemporary  with  the  altar  (as  is 
believed),  it  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  kind, 
that  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori,  Rome,  being  dated  1148. 
On  the  front  of  the  architrave  is  a  metal  plate 
representing  King  Roger  crowned  by  S.  Nicholas, 
which  is  said  by  some  to  be  niello  in  various 
colours  (as  in  the  bronze  doors  of  the  period) 
and  by  others  to  be  enamel.  M.  Bertaux 
claims  it  as  Limoges  work  of  the  middle  of  the 
XII th  century.  The  costume  of  the  king  is 
much  like  that  of  the  mosaic  at  La  Martorana, 
Palermo,  but  I  was  not  able  to  examine  it 
closely  owing  to  the  numbers  of  tapers  placed 
all  round  the  upper  part  of  the  ciborium  in 
preparation  for  Easter.  Behind  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Bona  Sforza,  Queen  of  Sigismund  I.  of 
Poland  and  last  Duchess  of  Bari,  who  died  in 
1558,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  mosaic  pave¬ 
ment  remains.  In  a  chapel  to  the  right,  the 
chapel  of  S.  Martin,  is  a  Madonna  with  saints 
by  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  (1476),  a  lunette  is 
above,  with  Christ  and  SS.  Nicholas  and 
Francis.  The  north  aisle  contains  the  tomb- 


Fig.  3.  Upper  Church,  S.  Nicola,  Bari. 
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stone  of  Robert,  Count  of  Bari,  protonotary  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  conducted  the  judicial 
murder  of  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstau- 
fen,  and  was  therefore  slain  on  the  spot  by 
an  indignant  noble.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  matroneum  (which  resembles 
that  at  Trani)  are  many  of  them  finely  carved. 
Some  columns  have  bases,  some  are  without 
them,  and  some  have  been  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  small  sections.  At  the  end  on  the 
south  a  little  two -light  window  looks  into  the 
transept.  The  base  of  the  central  colonnette 
is  formed  of  an  Early  Byzantine  cap  turned 
upside  down.  The  fagade  is  divided  by  pilaster 
strips  in  the  Lombard  manner,  but  resting 
on  columns  at  the  bottom,  and  the  walls  have 
the  usual  arcadings  supported  on  corbels. 
The  central  door  is  flanked  by  columns,  which 
support  a  frieze  ;  above  it  is  another  arch  with  a 
figure  of  the  patron  saint  in  the  tympanum  and 
a  pedimental  termination.  The  arcading  springs 
from  this  and  the  pilaster  strips.  Above  the 
side  doors  is  a  similar  arch,  with  two  smaller 
beneath  springing  from  a  corbel  above  the 
centre  of  the  door.  The  central  gable  has  a 
moulded  circular  sinking  at  the  top,  and  below 
that  are  three  two-light  windows,  one  above 
and  two  below,  and  the  aisle  walls  were  also 
pierced  by  smaller  similar  windows,  now  built  up, 
which  hug  the  pilaster  strips  in  a  curious  manner. 
Encrusted  in  the  walls  are  tombstones  of 
noble  families  of  Bari  and  of  Byzantine  pilgrims 
who  died  here.  The  treasury  contains  an 
illuminated  breviary  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou 
and  his  sceptre,  and  an  iron  crown  said  to  have 
been  made  at  Bari  in  1131  for  King  Roger; 
also  many  pieces  of  goldsmiths’  work,  and 
Abbot  Elias’  marble  seat,  which  bears  on  its 
sides  the  following  inscription  : — 

“  Inclitus  atque  bonus  sedet  hac  in  sede  patronus 
Presul  Barinus  helias  et  Canusinus.” 

The  seat  is  supported  on  three  crouching 
figures.  The  central  one  has  a  pointed  cap,  and 
supports  the  seat  with  his  shoulder  and  keeps 
himself  up  with  a  club.  At  the  back  it  rests 
on  octagonal  pillars  and  on  a  lion  which  holds 
a  man’s  head  in  his  claws.  The  footstool  has 
two  crouching  lions.  The  ornament  of  the 
side  has  suffered  a  good  deal,  the  panels  are 
pierced.  On  the  front  are  different  animals  in 
square  compartments  set  diagonally.  The 
crouching  figures  occur  continually  in  archi¬ 
tectonic  sculpture  of  the  period  ;  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  example.  The  entrances  to  the 
courtyard  have  pointed  arches  and  are 
mediaaval.  The  principal  one  has  a  figure  of 
S.  Nicholas  above,  with  shields  of  Angevin 
arms  at  each  side.  Below  are  those  of  Raimon- 
dello  Orsini  (a  rose  and  three  bars),  who  died 
in  1405,  and  a  blank  shield.  It  was  probably 
built  under  Giovanni  I.  of  Anjou. 

Close  by  is  the  little  church  of  S.  Gregoiio, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  the  city.  The 
f;  gide  has  a  central  door,  then  three  round- 
headed  windows,  each  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  ornament  and  with  pierced  tympana  ;  above 
them  is  a  large  pointed  arch,  within  which  is  a 
square-headed  opening  ;  below  this  opening  is 
a  little  arcade  of  four  arches  on  colonnettes  in 
couples  with  pierced  tympana,  and  an  orna¬ 
mented  band  which  returns  down  a  gap  in  the 
middle.  Four  bracket  corbels  project  on  each 
side,  and  six  more  in  pyramidal  form  round  the 
arch,  three  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other 
with  one  at  the  summit ;  they  are  carved  with 
heads  and  beasts.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
between  two  pilaster  strips  with  square,  moulded 
tops  and  a  gable.  At  each  side  is  one  little 
window,  and  then  similar  pilaster  strips  to  the 
height  of  the  roof  slope  of  the  aisles.  The  nave 
arcade  has  stilted,  round  arches,  two  groups  of 
three  on  two  columns,  with  a  pier  between  and 
half  columns  at  the  end  of  each  group.  There 
are  three  shallow  apses,  of  which  the  centre  one 
is  larger,  and  a  clearstory  of  three  little  windows 
on  each  side  at  unequal  intervals.  The  pierced 
slabs  of  the  windows  (like  those  in  the  cathedral 
transepts)  and  the  general  conception  show 
Oriental  influence,  though  several  of  the 
characteristic  Apulian  details  appear  here  thus 
early.  The  church  of  S.  Marco  was  founded  by 
the  Venetians  in  the  Xllth  century. 

King  Roger  built  a  castle  at  Bari  in  1131, 
employing  Mussulman  workmen.  It  was  on 
the  site  of  an  older  work,  and  one  tower  which 
still  exists  was  raised  on  an  earlier  wall.  The 
north-east  angle  is  the  oldest  part,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  Romano-Greek,  Sig.  Avena  says.  It  is 
built  of  large  local  stones  without  cement,  and 
was  restored  by  Frederick  II.  between  1233 
-and  1240.  The  archivolt  of  the  west  door  and 
some  caps  show  excellent  carving.  The  eagle 
on  it  shows  that  it  is  of  Frederick’s  time.  Just 


beyond  this  door  is  a  portico,  on  one  of  the 
abaci  of  which  the  name  of  Mele  da  Stigliano 
appears,  while  another  is  signed  by  Finarro 
da  Canosa.  Three  large  two-light  windows  on 
the  north  are  Angevin  work.  The  fortifications 
were  strengthened  by  Isabel  of  Aragon  and 
her  daughter  Bona,  and  bastions  were  added 
by  the  Bourbons.  It  is  now  a  prison  and 
caserne. 

In  the  Piazza  Mercantile  is  a  much-worn  lion 
on  a  kind  of  seat  pedestal  with  the  inscription 
“  Custos  justifies  ”  on  its  collar.  It  was  the 
heraldic  cognisance  of  Bari.  In  S.  Scolastica 
is  a  Romanesque  fountain  inscribed  “  Ursus 
laborator  hujus  fentis.”  In  the  narrow  and 
winding  streets  one  every  now  and  then  comes 
across  a  balcony  of  wrought  iron,  late  in  style, 
but  effective,  or  a  delicate  two-light  window 
with  slender  shaft,  and  the  little  shops  are 
generally  delightfully  picturesque,  niched  into 
queer  corners,  or  with  much  of  their  wares 
displayed  outside  in  the  street.  The  Museum 
contains  a  large  collection  of  South  Italian 
vases,  a  beautiful  silver  dish  with  heads  in 
high  relief,  found  at  Taranto,  architectural 
fragments  of  various  dates,  and  photographs 
of  interesting  buildings  in  the  surrounding 
country,  the  “  Terra  di  Bari,”  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  traveller  who  has  not  planned 
his  tour  completely  as  indicating  places  desirable 
to  visit.  F.  H.  J. 

[In  No.  2  of  this  series  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  cope  stolen  from  Ascoli  had  deen  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  with  a 
graceful  generosity,  has  presented  it  to  the 
Italian  Government.] 

- - 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  GAS 
EXHIBITION. 

II. — Heat  and  Power. 

Industrial  Uses  of  Gas. — The  most  novel 
exhibit  in  the  exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court  is  a 
naked  gas  flame  burning  continuously  while 
completely  submerged  in  water.  The  air 
required  for  combustion  is  mixed  with  the 
gas  before  the  gas  passes  to  the  burner,  and 
the  products  of  combustion  rise  through  the 
water  with  a  bubbling  noise.  Explosion,  or 
“  back-firing,”  of  the  inflammable  mixture  of 
gas  and  air  is  prevented  by  keeping  the 
mixture  under  a  sufficiently  high  pressure  (1  lb. 
to  the  sq.  inch),  and  by  using  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  burner.  The  fact  that  an  unprotected 
gas  flame  can  be  maintained  under  prater  was 
announced  some  years  ago  by  a  foreign  experi¬ 
mentalist,  we  forget  by  whom,  but  this  is  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  we  have  seen  the 
discovery  put  to  industrial  use.  The  exhibit 
is  made  by  the  Smethurst  Furnace  and  Ore 
Treatment  Syndicate,  Limited,  who  have 
applied  it  for  evaporation  and  other  purposes. 
The  same  exhibitors  also  have  on  view  a  furnace 
heated  to  an  intensely  high  temperature  by  a 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  under  high  pressure. 

As  manufacturers  of  gas-consuming  workshop 
and  general  industrial  appliances  the  firm  of 
Fletcher,  Russell,  &  Company  stand  alone, 
and  the  exhibit  of  the  firm  in  this  class  of  goods 
easily  surpasses  that  of  any  other  exhibitor. 
Here  may  be  seen  crucible  furnaces,  muffle 
furnaces,  ladle  furnaces,  soldering-iron  heaters, 
blow-pipes,  glue-pots,  smoothing  irons,  coffee- 
roasters,  and  a  number  of  other  utensils  depen¬ 
dent  upon  gas  as  a  source  of  heat.  The  ease 
with  which  high  and  low  temperatures  may  be 
attained,  and  maintained  without  variation 
for  any  length  of  time,  renders  gas  an  ideal 
fuel  for  the  heating  of  drying  ovens  and  for 
many  other  industrial  purposes. 

Water  Heaters. — All  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turers  of  gas  water-heaters  have  exhibits, 
and  they  appear  to  have  almost  attained  per¬ 
fection  in  the  art  of  rapidly  transmitting  heat 
from  a  gas  flame  to  water  without  undue  waste 
of  heat.  Boilers  and  water-heaters  of  many 
forms  may  be  seen,  but  bath  water-heaters  are 
the  most  prominent  of  the  exhibits  of  this  class. 
There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  bath 
water-heater  which  will  heat  water  rapidly,  at 
small  cost,  and  without  emitting  an  obnoxious 
odour.  The  best  exhibits  bear  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  one  another  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  them 
so  far  as  their  general  utility  is  concerned. 
Gas  water-heaters  of  good  make  may  be  safely 
used  in  bath-rooms  if  the  products  of  combustion 
are  led  into  a  flue  which  has  a  constant  up¬ 
draught  even  when  the  water-heater  is  not  in 
use,  and  if  they  do  not  emit  an  offensive  odour 


when  in  use.  Emission  of  a  stink  is  a  danger 
signal.  In  selecting  a  water-heater  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  one  in  which  the 
flame  does  not  remain  in  contact  with  a  mass 
of  cold  metal,  for  such  contact  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  flame,  and  results  in 
the  generation  of  the  poisonous  products  of 
imperfect  combustion. 

A  novelty  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  boiler 
fitted  on  top  of  a  gas  cooker,  and  connected 
with  an  overhead  water  tank,  is  shown  by 
J.  Nutting.  The  boiler  is  in  the  form  of  a  grid 
constructed  of  V-shaped  tubes.  Other  boilers 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cooker.  The 
object  of  these  boilers  is  to  utilise  the  heat 
which  is  usually  lost  when  the  cooker  is  at  work, 
the  water  from  the  boilers  being  employed  for 
washing  crockery,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  these 
boilers  are  being  fitted  to  the  cookers  employed 
on  the  Great  Western  corridor  trains. 

Excellent  forms  of  water-heaters  are  shown 
by  Ewart  &  Son,  Ltd.  ;  Maughan’s  Patent 
Geyser  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Fenlon  &  Son  ;  Richmond 
Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  and  Fletcher, 
Russell,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  A  foreign  exhibitor  of 
water-heaters  is  Carl  Fliigge,  of  Hamburg. 

Cookers. — From  the  smallest  of  ring  burners 
to  the  mammoth  cookers  in  which  a  tall  man 
may  stand  upright,  gas  cooking  appliances 
of  all  ;  sizes  and  designs  may  be  seen  at  the 
exhibition,  but  there  are  few  striking  novelties. 
The  latest  invention  in  cookers  is  probably  the 
“Harris”  grill,  exhibited  by  A.  E.  Harris. 
Ihis  is  a  little  oven  which  instead  of  having  one 
row  of  small  flames  along  each  side  of  the  bottom 
of  the  oven,  has  along  its  sides,  from  top  to 
bottom,  tier  upon -tier  of  small  gas  jets.  The 
result  is  that  food  can  be  cooked  in  this  grill 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  an  ordinary  cooker. 
One  would  naturally  expect  that  meat  cooked 
in  this  way  would  be  burnt  on  the  outer  surface 
and  nearly  raw  in  the  centre.  Impartial  judges 
have,  however,  tasted  food  cooked  in  the  Harris 
griller  and  declared  it  to  be  satisfactorily  cooked 
throughout.  J.  Nutting  exhibits  a  cooker 
in  which  the  waste  heat  is  utilised  to  heat  water, 
but  reference  to  this  has  been  made  under  the 
head  of  water-heaters.  Among  the  exhibitors 
of  cookers  are  Cannon  Iron  Foundries,  Ltd.  ; 
Carron  Co.  ;  the  Davis  Gas  Stove  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Fletcher,  Russell,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Imperial  Stove 
Co. ;  R.  &  A.  Main,  Ltd. ;  Planet  Foundry  Co., 
Ltd.  ^Richmond  Gas  Stove  and  Meter  Co., ‘Ltd. ; 
Win.  Sugg  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Wilsons  &  Mattliiesons, 
Ltd. ;  and  the  Wright  &  Butler  Lamp  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Gas  Fires  and  Stoves.—  Although  a  great 
variety  of  these  are  exhibited  they  are  too 
familiar  to  the  general  public  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  general  improvement  has  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  the  design  of  many  of  these 
appliances,  and  in  the  form  and  composition 
of  the  ball  “  fuel  ”  used.  In  our  opinion  the 
fires  in  which  ball  fuel  is  used  are  decidedly 
preferable  to  those  provided  with  asbestos 
in  strips  or  in  bundles  of  short  fibres.  In 
selecting  an  “  atmospheric  ”  gas  fire  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  air-holes  gradually  get 
clogged  with  dust,  and  a  fire  so  constructed 
that  the  burners  can  be  readily  handled  and 
cleaned  is  more  serviceable  than  one  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  burners 
for  cleaning.  S.  Clark  &  Co.  exhibit  several 
forms  of  their  well-known  “  syphon  ”  condensing 
stoves,  and  a  number  of  firms  show  reflecting 
stoves  of  various  designs.  All  the  firms 
mentioned  as  exhibitors  of  cookers  also  exhibit 
gas  fires  and  stoves. 

Radiators. — Radiators  in  which  circulating 
steam  or  hot  water  may  be  produced  with  the 
aid  of  gas  are  shown  on  several  stands.  Other 
gas-heated  radiators  are  simply  hot-air  radia¬ 
tors.  These  radiators  are  very  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  are  very  compact.  Among  the 
exhibitors  of  radiators  are  Fenlon  &  Son  ; 
Cannon  Iron  Foundries,  Ltd.  ;  Ewart  &  Son, 
Ltd.  ;  and  the  Davis  Gas  Stove  Co.,  Ltd. 

Gas  Engines. — Gas  engines  are  well  repre¬ 
sented.  On  entering  the  exhibition  the  “  Stock- 
port”  engine,  manufactured  by  J.  E.  H.  Andrew 
&  Co.,  and  exhibited  by  Bilbie,  Hobson,  &  Co., 
the  London  agents,  is  first  encountered.  Engines 
of  40  B.H.P.,  25  B.H.P.,  and  124  B.H.P.  are 
shown.  The  National  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Ltd., 
Crossley  Brothers,  Ltd.,  and  W.  Grice  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  also  have  engines  erected  in  the  Prince’s 
Hall.  Crossley  Brothers,  Ltd.,  exhibit  a  high 
speed  27£  B.H.P.  engine  for  electric  lighting, 
and  this  engine  has  been  utilised  tor  driving 
the  dynamo  which  supplies  current  for  the 
incandescent  electric  lamps  with  which  the  firm's 
stand  is  illuminated.  In  the  Queen’s  Palace 
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annexe,  P.  Simon  &  Co.  exhibit  a  “  Capel  ” 
gas  engine  driving  a  dynamo  which  is  providing 
current  for  a  number  of  electric  arc  lamps. 
At  first  sight  this  array  of  electric  arc  lamps 
appears  a  strange  exhibit  for  a  gas  exhibition, 
but  the  object  of  the  exhibit  is  to  show  that  a 
gas  engine  is  the  best  agent  for  driving  a 
dynamo.  Gas  engines  are  also  exhibited  by 
Jl  Firth  Blakeley  &  Co.,  and  Geo.  Waller  &  Son. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Gas  meters  of  all 
descriptions  are  exhibited  by  the  principal  meter 
manufacturers.  A  discount  or  check  meter  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  “  Rotary  ”  Meter  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
is  a  novelty.  Scientific  apparatus  is  shown  by 
several  firms.  Wm.  Sugg  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  exhibit 
photometers  and  apparatus  used  for  testing 
the  heating  power  and  purity  of  gas.  Townson 
&  Mercer  exhibit  chemical  apparatus.  Siemens 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  exhibit  a  water  pyrometer 
and  an  electrical  resistance  pyrometer.  In 
the  loan  collection  is  a  photometer  for  high- 
power  lights  lent  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Carpenter. 
A  device  for  lighting  burners  from  a  distance 
is  shown  by  the  Pneumatic  Gas  Lighting  Co., 
and  a  clockwork  arrangement  for  automatically 
lighting  and  extinguishing  a  gas  burner  at 
any  desired  hours  of  the  day  or  night  is  shown 
by  the  Automatic  Light  Controlling  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mechanical  conveyors  for  coal  or  coke,  machines 
for  charging  retorts,  and  appliances  for  purifying 
gas  are  shown  by  a  number  of  engineering  firms. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at 
disposal  to  enumerate  all  the  exhibits  now  on 
view  at  Earl’s  Court,  but  from  such  notes  as  we 
have  been  able  to  publish  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  of  the  exhibits  are  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  lighting  or  heating 
of  buildings,  or  with  the  lighting  of  open  spaces. 
- — - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  third  general  meeting  (business  and 
ordinary)  of  the  present  session  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  on  Monday,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Collcutt,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
taken  as  read,  the  decease  of  the  following 
members  was  announced,  i.e.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fer¬ 
guson,  F.S.A..  Associate,  of  Carlisle, .  and  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Bedford,  a  Fellow  and  Ashpitel 
prizeman  and  Owen  Jones  student. 

Elections. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as 
members,  i.e.,  as  Felloivs — Messrs.  W.  A.  Aick- 
man,  Gresham-street,  E.C.  ;  S.  N.  C'handabhoy, 
Bombay ;  J.  B.  Chubb,  Foundling  Hospital, 
W.C.  ;  B.  J.  Dicksee,  New  Kent-road,  S.E.  ; 
W.  Dunn,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  ;  F.  Emley, 
Johannesburg ;  A.  C.  Forrester,  Old  Queen- 
street,  S.W.  ;  A.  L.  Guy,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.  ; 
W.  Leek,  Johannesburg ;  E.  C.  P.  Monson, 
Acton  Vale.  W.  ;  H.  A.  Pelly,  Old  Broad -street, 

E.C.  ;  E.  Thornton,  Calcutta  ;  W.  F.  Young, 
Norfolk- street,  Strand,  W.C.  ;  R.  Watson, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  As  Associates — R.  J. 
Allison,  H.M  Office  of  Works,  Westminster; 
E.  G.  Allen,  Croydon  ;  W.  H.  Bagot,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia  ;  W.  J.  Ball,  Crewe  ;  E.  Bates, 
East  Croydon  ;  C.  Batley,  Kettering  ;  W.  E.  A. 
Brown,  Regent-street,  S.W.  ;  A.  N.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C.  ;  W.  A.  T. 
Carter,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  ;  C.  M.  Childs,  H.M. 
Office  of  Works;  B.  C.  Chilwell,  Wednesbury; 
C.  B.  Cleveland,  Whitehall- place  ;  N.  Culley, 
Huddersfield  ;  S.  C.  Curtis.  Holborn,  W.C.  ; 
W.  T.  Curtis,  West  Dulwich  ;  W.  J.  Davies, 
Sidcup ;  A.  H.  Gloyne,  Richmond ;  H.  P. 
Gordon,  Blomfield -street,  E.C.  ;  P.  W.  Hawkins, 
Westminster,  S.W.  ;  B.  B.  Hooper,  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand  ;  V.  Hooper,  Red  hill ;  P.  C. 
Pilling,  Bolton  :  Iv.  D.  S.  Robinson,  West¬ 
minster  ;  G.  A.  Ross,  Montreal,  Canada  ;  T.  T. 
Sawday,  Leicester  ;  A.  Scott,  jun.,  Dennistoun, 
Glasgow ;  N.  0.  Searle,  Paternoster  House, 

E. C.  ;  R.  E.  Stewardson,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  ; 

F.  E.  Stratton,  Theobald’s-road,  W.C.  ;  P.  J. 
Westwood,  130,  Jerrnyn -street,  S.W.  ;  G.  H. 
Widdows,  Derby  ;  F.  Wilson,  Sheffield.  As 
Honorary  Associate — Count  Plunkett,  B.L., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  Dublin. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  are  the 
gentlemen  who  passed  in  the  November  exam¬ 
inations.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  candi¬ 
dates  were  admitted,  and  of  these  fifty-eight 
were  exempted  from  sitting.  The  remaining 
136  were  examined,  with  the  following  results : — 
The  Preliminary  Examination. 

A.  J.  T.  Abel,  Fulham,  S.W.  ;  J.  E.  Adamson, 
Manningham,  Bradford ;  A.  G.  W.  Allen, 
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Roundhay,  nr.  Leeds  ;  J.  C.  Anderson,  Lee,  S.E. ; 
F.  Bacon,  jun.,  Battersea  Park,  S.W.  ;  F.  A. 
Baldwin,  East  Acton,  W.  ;  E.  H.  Ball,  Dinning- 
ton  Colliery,  Dudley,  R.S.O.,  Northumberland  ; 
C.  D.  Barber,  Romford,  Essex  ;  T.  C.  Barker, 
Scarborough ;  V.  S.  Barnes,  Carmarthen  ; 
H.  Battiscombe,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent ;  W. 
Beswick,  Chester ;  B.  W.  Billinge,  Farnham, 
Surrey ;  A.  G.  Blackford,  Ealing,  W.  ;  C.  V.  H. 
Blackwall,  Hullandward,  Derby  ;  B.  J.  Booth- 
royd,  Brockley,  S.E.  ;  J.  E.  Bownass,  London  ; 
H.  Bradley,  Blackpool ;  H.  E.  Bunce,  Clapton, 
N.E.  ;  W.  H.  Burgum,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  ; 
F.  M.  Burr,  Hornsey  Rise,  N  ;  E.  G.  Catchpole, 
Ipswich ;  R.  A.  Chadwick,  Blackpool ;  R.  T. 
Chapman,  Bolton ;  P.  J.  Clarke,  Heswall, 
Cheshire ;  O.  Coghlan,  Cheltenham ;  E.  S. 
Coldwell,  Kensington,  W.  ;  F.  W.  Commin, 
Exeter ;  C.  Cooke,  Southend-on-Sea ;  G.  V. 
Cooke,  Eastbourne  ;  C.  J.  M.  Cowdell,  Leicester  ; 

J.  Crabtree,  Blackpool ;  J.  D.  Crawford,  Bishop 
Auckland,  co.  Durham  ;  C.  E.  S.  Davies,  Hafod- 
y-Coed,  Llanfairfechan,  N.  Wales  ;  C.  R.  Davy, 
Maidenhead  ;  A.  H.  L.  Daw,  Cardiff ;  H.  A. 
Dickman,  Sherwood,  Nottingham  ;  G.  Duncan, 
Rochdale ;  S.  Edwards,  Barnstaple ;  W.  H. 
Elsdon,  Dalston,  N.E.  ;  W.  S.  A.  Emden, 
Hampstead,  N.W.  ;  C.  G.  Evans,  Neath ;  F. 
Fernyhough,  Didsbury,  nr.  Manchester  ;  D.  H. 
Fish,  Chigwell  School,  Essex  ;  H.  S.  Fleming, 
Moorlands,  Bingley  ;  G.  H.  Foggitt,  Ash  Field, 
Yeadon,  nr.  Leeds  ;  0.  Gaunt,  Camden  Town, 
N.W.  ;  B.  S.  W.  Gilbertson,  W.  Hartlepool ; 

K.  Glover,  Wylam,  R.S.O.,  Northumberland  ; 
W.  Goodchild,  Ispwich  ;  G.  D.  G.  Hake,  London  ; 
H.  W.  Hallas,  Huddersfield  ;  J.  C.  Hardy, 
Nottingham  ;  S.  Harrison,  Linthorpe,  Middles¬ 
brough  ;  A.  P.  Hartnell,  Bristol ;  J.  S.  Harvey, 
Clapham  Common,  S.W.  ;  W.  H.  Hatchard- 
Smith,  Epsom  ;  C.  D.  Hawley,  Ipswich ; 
H.  C.  Haworth,  Cliorley  ;  J.  A.  S.  Haworth, 
Huddersfield  ;  I.  Henderson,  South  Shields  ;  L. 
Iv.  Hett,  Rugby  ;  A.  Hcwetson,  Leeds  ;  H.  R. 
Holland,  Southport ;  P.  E.  Holland,  Bexley, 
Kent ;  J.  H.  Hood,  London  ;  P.  Howard,  Water¬ 
loo,  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  T.  C.  Hughes, 
Claughton,  Birkenhead  ;  G.  B.  Jackson,  New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme  ;  R.  Jacques.  Knares- 
borough  ;  J.  McN.  Jeffrey,  Pimlico,  S.W.  ;  J.  R. 
Johnstone,  Ayr,  N.B.  ;  G.  B.  Ivaufmann.  Sutton  ; 

S.  V.  Kendall,  South  Croydon  ;  P.  K.  Kipps, 
Lewisham,  S.E.  ;  S.  M.  Kirkman,  Croydon ; 

F.  Lambrick,  Burton-on-Trent ;  T.  S.  Linton, 
London ;  F.  A.  Llewellyn,  Richmond ;  H.  S. 
Lockliead,  Stroud  Green,  N.  ;  H.  J.  Luck, 
Leighton  Buzzard  ;  C.  B.  Lyne,  Cheltenham ; 

G.  N.  Lynn,  Newark- on- Trent ;  R.  J.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Inverness  ;  A.  J.  McLean,  Brighton  ; 
C.  S.  Madeley,  Perry  Barr,  Birmingham ; 

T.  C.  Manuooch,  London ;  G.  F.  Marshall, 
Leek  ;  C.  J.  F.  Martindale,  Wetheral,  Carlisle  ; 

H.  E.  Matthews,  Yeovil ;  S.  W.  Milburn,  Sunder¬ 
land  ;  W.  Milburne,  Bishop  Auckland  ;  C.  J. 
Mole,  Plymouth  ;  W.  Moor,  Morecambo  ;  E.  J. 
E.  Moore,  Newport ;  C.  0.  Moreton,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham  ;  W.  E.  Mullerhausen,  Forest  Gate, 

E.  ;  W.  W.  Neat,  Brynmawr ;  D.  E.  Oram, 
Croydon  ;  W.  A.  Orton,  Harehills,  Leeds,  N.  ; 
W.  Park,  London  ;  G.  E.  Pearse.  Johannesburg  ; 
A.  T.  Phillips,  Rickmansworth,  Herts  ;  H.  G. 
Phillips,  Richmond  ;  A.  D.  Pliilpott,  Dover ; 

R.  Pierce,  Llanfair,  P.G.,  Anglesey ;  D.  J.  G. 
Plumley,  Clifton.  Bristol ;  R.  S.  Ponting, 
Kingsdown,  Bristol ;  W.  W.  Price,  Liverpool,  S.  ; 
C.  E.  F.  Prynne,  Bedford  ;  S.  G.  Reilly,  Bays- 
water,  W.  ;  W.  G.  Relph,  Carlisle ;  L.  A. 
Reynolds,  Newington  Hall ;  J.  B.  Richardson, 
Shotley  Bridge,  co.  Durham ;  P.  Richardson, 
Thornton  Heath,  S.E. ;  S.  Riches,  Balham,  S.W. ; 

F.  A.  Roberts,  Tv  Brith,  Mold  ;  S.  Robertson, 
Dumbarton  ;  F.  J.  Robinson,  Benton,  North¬ 
umberland  ;  F.  C.  Robson,  Brixton,  S.W.  ;  H. 
E.  Rolley,  Bulwell,  Nottingham  ;  J.  A.  Ross, 
Edinburgh  ;  G.  C.  Rubie,  Dover ;  H.  J.  Ruddle, 
Watford,  Herts;  A.  Rylatt,  Hull;  W.  H. 
Sagar,  Blackpool ;  S.  G.  Scales,  Westcliff-on- 
Sea.  Essex  ;  G.  D.  Scammell,  Redland,  Bristol : 

S.  M.  P.  Sheppard,  Camberley,  Surrey  ;  A.  S. 
Slater,  Bensham,  Gateshead ;  T.  Spencer, 
Putney ;  G.  R.  Stanislaus,  Bayswater,  W.  ; 
W.  C.  Steljes,  South  Tottenham,  N.  ;  G.  J. 

T.  Stemp,  Newport ;  J.  J.  Stout,  Stockton-on- 
Tees  ;  R.  V.  Sturgeon,  Whalley  Range,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  F.  Suddards,  Bradford  ;  M.  C.  Sunter, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  nr.  Manchester ;  T.  S. 
Tait,  Paisley ;  J.  H.  Taylore,  Whitley  Bay, 
R.S.O.,  Northumberland;  F.  D.  Thomson, 
Dundee ;  A.  I.  Turner,  Forest  Gate,  E.  ;  A. 
Walmsley,  Haslingden,  Lancashire ;  R.  A. 
Walter,  Harringay,  N. ;  S.  K.  Watkins,  Rother¬ 
ham  ;  R.  A.  Welch,  Croften  Park,  S.E.  ;  W.  B. 
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Wheatley,  Hull ;  W.  G.  Whincop,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  N.  ;  A.  E.  M.  Whitehouse,  Heaton  Moor, 
Stockport ;  H.  Whittaker,  Accrington ;  H.  S. 
Whittingham,  St.  John’s,  S.E.  ;  H.  G.  Wicks, 
Bournville,  nr.  Birmingham ;  J.  P.  Williams, 
Llangollen,  North  Wales  ;  F.  C.  Wilson,  Edg¬ 
baston,  Birmingham  ;  N.  F.  S.  Winter,  Black¬ 
pool  ;  L.  S.  Wood,  London  ;  W.  E.  Wood  in, 
Anerley,  S.E.  ;  J.  Woollatt,  Nottingham  ;  C.  H. 
Wright,  Aylesbury. 

The  Intermediate  Examination. 

G.  Nott,  Leicester  ;  W.  Harvey,  Kennington,. 
Ashford,  Kent ;  P.  M.  Fraser,  Streatham-hill, 
S.W.  ;  H.  L.  Samson,  Balham,  S.W.  ;  S.  J. 
Webber,  Maidenhead  ;  S.  S.  Waghorn,  St. 
John’s  Park,  N.  ;  L.  S.  Wood,  London  ;  P. 
Dalton,  Birkdale,  near  Southport ;  E.  L.  Wren,. 
Leicester  ;  H.  A.  Beeston,  Dover  ;  J.  S.  Cable, 
Brixton,  S.W.  ;  A.  G.  Lynham,  Exeter  ;  C.  H. 
Potter,  Matlock  Bridge  ;  F.  G.  Oliver,  Tweed- 
mouth,  Berwick-011 -Tweed  ;  A.  D.  Aitken, 
Airdrie  ;  R.  H.  Blackburn,  Manningham,  Brad¬ 
ford  ;  H.  Blackadder,  Broughty  Ferry,  W., 
Scotland  ;  W.  P.  Schofield,  Leeds  ;  A.  E.  Bes¬ 
wick,  Swindon  ;  G.  H.  Parry,  Upper  Warling- 
ham,  Surrey ;  W.  L.  Mellor,  Halifax ;  D.  W. 
Ditchburn,  Leytonstone,  Essex ;  R.  G.  Roberts, 
Stafford  ;  L.  S.  Fifoot,  Penarth  ;  F.  N.  Bamford, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  ;  T.  S.  Attlee,  Putney,. 
S.W.  ;  F.  L.  Atwell,  Plumstead,  S.E.  ; 

F.  H.  Bulmcr,  Balham,  S.W.  ;  T.  H.  O.  Codings, 
Hove  ;  W.  F.  Dickinson,  London  ;  J.  P.  Firth, . 
Walton,  nr.  Wakefield  ;  B.  W.  Fitch-Jones, 
Bexhill ;  H.  French,  Hull ;  E.  H.  Gandy, 
Canonbury,  N.  ;  J.  H.  Gask,  Stamford -hill,  N.  ;, 

J.  H.  Goodchild,  Finchley ;  G.  H.  B.  Gould, 
Ipswich  ;  J.  H.  Hargeaves,  Fulham,  S.W.  4 
A.  J.  Healey,  London  ;  F.  B.  Hooper,  C.-on-M., 
Manchester ;  W.  Jackson,  Hitchin ;  W.  Kerr, 
Putney,  S.W.  ;  H.  G.  Lay,  Wellingborough ; 

A.  S.  W.  Mackay,  Barking,  Essex ;  M.  R. 
Martin,  Chiswick ;  A.  M.  Millwood,  Barnes, 
S.W.  ;  G.  E.  H.  Newbold,  Gainsborough  ;  G.  W. 
Page,  Bolton  ;  J.  A.  Pirie,  Highbury,  N.  ;  H.  A. 
Porter,  Gravesend  ;  A.  Rigby,  Manchester ; 

H.  E.  Seccombe,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. ; 

A.  F.  Slaughter,  Reading  ;  J.  C.  Smythe,  Mutley, 
Plymouth ;  B.  H.  Sutton,  Basildon,  near 
Reading ;  W.  I.  Travers,  Kensington  ;  G.  M. 
Trench,  Honor  Oak,  S.E.  ;  R.  J.  Tyndall,  Maida 
Vale,  W.  ;  F.  A.  Walker,  Hampstead,  N.W.  ; 

J.  B.  Wills,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  W.  B.  Wyllie, 
London  ;  S.  A.  S.  Yeo,  Exeter. 

The  Final  and  Special  Examinations. 

T.  F.  Aruery,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  D.  Anderson, 
Hampstead,  N.W.  ;  E.  G.  G.  Bax,  Catford, 
S.E.  ;  W.  S.  Beaumont,  Manchester  ;  M.  S. 
Briggs,  Otley,  Yorks ;  J.  S.  Brocklesby,  St. 
James’s  S.W.  ;  J.  T.  W.  Brooke,  Bowden, 
Cheshire;  C.  F.  Callow,  St.  Leonard  s-on-Sea  ;  1 
C.  P.  Carter,  Mansfield  ;  G.  R.  Ellis,  Longsight, 
Manchester  ;  J.  A.  Fletcher,  Leicester  ;  H.  C. 
Fread,  East  Molesey  ;  W.  J.  Freeman,  Halifax  ;  i 

C.  L.  Gill,  Regent’s  Park,  H.W.  ;  H.  H.  Golding,  | 
Woolwich  ;  P.  A.  Hinchcliffe,  Barnsley;  P.  A.  j 
Horrocks,  London  ;  A.  B.  Hubback,  Kuala  i 
Lumpur,  Selangor,  Federated  Malay  States; 

D.  B.  Jenkinson,  Kimberworth,  Rotherham ;  1 

G.  A.  Johnson,  Croydon  ;  J.  Miller,  London ;  1 
C.  Nicholas,  Tooting,  S.W.  ;  H.  L.  North,  Llan-  1 
fairfechan,  N.  Wales ;  C.  T.  Palmer,  Stamford® 
hill,  N.  ;  C.  Paterson,  Bowdon,  Cheshire  ;  A.  R  I 
Powys,  Denton,  Grantham ;  E.  Quiggin,  j 
Blundellsands,  Liverpool;  G.  S.  Salomons,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  H.  R.  Smallman,  Wimbledon  Common, 
S.W.  ;  N.  C.  Smith,  Moffat,  N.B.  ;  E.  G.  W. 
Souster,  Northampton  ;  C.  J.  Thompson, 
Wandsworth,  S.W. ;  J.  N.  R.  Vining,  Sydenham, 
S.E. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  failures 
in  each  subject  of  the  Final: — 


I.  Design . 28 

II.  Mouldings,  etc . 34 

III.  Materials  . 13 

IV.  Sanitation  . 14 

V.  Specifications  . 11 

VI.  Construction  :  Foundations.  Walls,  etc.  . .  19 

VII.  Construction  :  Iron  and  Steel,  etc . 27 


The  Ashpitel  Prize. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  the  Council  have  decided  to  award 
this  prize  to  Mr.  Charles  Lovett  Gill,  he  being 
the  candidate  who  has  most  highly  d'stinguished' 
himself  in  the  Final  Examinations  held  during 
the  current  year. 

The  Chairman  moved  “that  the  Registration 
Committee  appointed  by  the  general  body  be 
allowed  to  co-opt  additional  members,”  and 
this  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton  moved  “  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Council  to  consider  the 
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advisability  of  appointing  an  official  assessor  of 
architectural  competitions.”  -  The.  Chairman 
accepted  the  motion  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

Reinforced  Concrete. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  papers 
on  Reinforced  Concrete,  read  on  the  21st  ult.  by 
Messrs.  W.  Dunn  and  M.  L.  G.  Mouchel.* 

Mr.  De  Vesian  read  a  communication  from 
M.  L.  G.  Mouchel  in  which  he  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  question  of  formulas  and  methods 
of  calculation  with  regard  to  ferro  concrete. 
He  said  that  there  were  concrete  specialists 
who  were  wasting  their  time  in  formulae,  for 
often  if  they  followed  them  they  would  arrive 
at  absurd  results.  In  regard  to  his  work 
every  case  was  considered  separately  and  was 
gone  into  as  a  fresh  problem.  Although  lie  had 
not  great  faith  in  the  hydraulic  test,  he  had 
made  such  tests.  In  1901  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  tested  a  pillar  at  245  tons  per 
sq.  ft.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  had 
had  a  good  many  pillars  in  actual  use  under 
varying  conditions  for  many  years,  and  these 
pillars  had  been  subjected  to  eccentric  tests  of  a 
severe  character  and  stood  the  trials,  and  lie 
claimed  that  such  facts  as  these  were  worth  tons 
of  theory.  Mr.  De  Vesian  afterwards  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  showing  how 
ferro  concrete  had  been  used,  and  was  being  used, 
in  the  construction  of  warehouses,  mills,  fac¬ 
tories,  bridges,  piers,  etc. 

Mr.  Watson  expressed  the  great  regret  that 
Mr.  Dunn  felt  at  being  again  unable  through 
illness  to  be  present,  and  said  that  Mr.  Dunn 
had  asked  him  to  read  some  replies  to  questions 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  letter.  The  first 
question  was  as  to  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
the  rate  of  setting  of  cement,  and  this  had  been 
fully  investigated  by  Professor  Tetmajer  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Zurich. 
These  reports  were  not  easily  got  in  this  country, 
but  extracts  showing  the  effect  of  temperature 
on  the  rate  of  setting  of  cement  would  be  found 
in  Johnson’s  “  Materials  of  Construction,” 
•which  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Institute.  Investigations  were  made  as  to  the 
ways  in  which  the  time  of  setting  for  tensile 
strength  are  influenced,  and  they  might  be 
expressed  by  means  of  graphical  representations. 
For  these  researches  cement  was  used,  the  norma  1 
time  of  setting  of  which  was  one  and  a  half  hours, 
and  the  normal  tensile  strength  of  which  was 
23  kilos  in  28  tons.  In  the  experiments,  both 
the  cement  and  water  were  brought  to  a 
temperature,  and  it  was  shown  that  a  cement 
which  had  the  normal  temperature  of  16° 
centigrade  and  had  a  setting  time  of  one  and  a 
"half  hours  at  7°  centigrade,  which  was  winter 
temperature,  it  did  not  set  in  five  hours ; 
while  in  30°  centigrade  it  set  in  twenty-six 
minutes.  If  temperature  were  left  out  of 
consideration,  a  medium-setting  cement  might 
he  found  either  slowor  quick-setting,  and  many 
complaints  which  had  been  made  were  thereby 
explained.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
were  these  : — At  7°  centigrade  the  time  of  setting 
was  five  hours  ;  at  10°  centigrade,  three  hours: 
at  16°  centigrade,  one  hour  thirty  minutes  ;  at 
23°  centigrade,  fifty  minutes  ;  at  30°  centigrade, 
twenty-six  minutes.  When  cement  and  mortar 
set  at  a  temperature  below  freezing-point, 
the  water  it  contained  was  likely  to  freeze 
and  the  mortar  could  not  properly  harden  and 
became  disintegrated,  and  so  it  was  customary 
in  frosty  weather  to  use  some  salt  in  the  water 
for  mixing  mortar  to  prevent  the  freezing. 
Another  question  was  asked  as  to  the  amounts 
of  materials  for  concrete.  When  the  aggregate 
was  mixed  and  rammed,  the  finished  concrete 
occupied  much  less  space  than  the  various 
constituents  did  separately.  The  results  of 
actual  measurement  showed  that  586  lb.  of 
cement  was  required  for  each  cubic  yard  of 
rammed  concrete.  The  other  question  asked  was 
as  to  a  diagram  figure  for  Marsh’s  formulae.  This 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  paper,  but  was  civen 
on  page  288  of  Marsh’s  “Reinforced Concrete.” 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  on  Mr.  Marsh  to 
speak,  explained  that  that  gentleman  was  the 
author  of  two  volumes  concerning  reinforced 
concrete,  which  were  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Marsh  said  there  were  only  two  things 
he  would  like  to  refer  to  in  Mr.  Dunn’s  paper. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Dunn  stated  that  cement 
with  no  free  lime  could  be  manufactured,  but  he 
thought  that  this  was  seldom  the  case.  Even 
with  the  rotary  kilns,  when  the  clinker  came 
out  they  saw  small  uncalcined  bits.  It  was 
practically  impossible  to  pick  these  out,  and  they 
went  through  the  grinding  mills  with  the  rest 

*  See  our  issue  for  November  26. 


of  the  clinker.  He  believed  there  were  some 
firms  who  introduced  a  jet  of  steam  in  the  tube 
mills,  which  had  practically  the  same  effect  as 
air  slacking,  but  he  did  not  think  this  was  a 
general  practice.  Another  remark  of  Mr.  Dunn 
was  that  no  formulae  had  been  devised  for 
columns  which  took  into  account  initial  stress. 
He  felt  that  any  such  formulae  would  be  very 
unreliable.  The  stress  induced  in  concrete 
varied  so  very  much  according  to  the  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  concrete  with  rein¬ 
forcement  in  it  set  in  dry  air,  there  were  tensile 
stresses  induced,  but  if  it  set  under  water  the 
stresses  are  compressive.  Consequently,  if 
they  had  a  formula  which  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  initial  tensions,  and  the  air  happened  to  be 
damp  when  the  column  was  setting,  they 
might  have  initial  compression,  whereas  what 
they  had  taken  into  consideration  was  tension. 
Hence,  any  formulas  which  did  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  exart  conditions  existing  when 
the  column  was  hardening  would  be  unreliable. 
M.  Mouchel’s  paper  was  an  excellent  statement 
from  the  practical  view  of  reinforced  concrete, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  treated 
the  subject  more  generally.  M.  Mouchel 
simply  dealt  with  the  Hennebique  system.  It 
was  an  excellent  system,  but  it  was  only  one  of 
many  systems,  each  of  which  had  good  points, 
many  being  just  as  good  as  M.  Hennebique’s.  Of 
course,  one  could  not  be  surprised  that  M. 
Mouchel  should  only  speak  of  his  own  system, 
and  they  could  not  blame  him  for  it.  The 
Hennebique  system  was,  he  believed,  the  first 
to  be  commercially  introduced  into  this  country, 
but  he  was  not  sure  that  the  Expanded  Metal 
Company  was  not  really  the  first.  Besides  the 
Hennebique  system,  there  were  others  repre¬ 
sented  in  England,  amongst  which  were  the 
Wayss  und  Fra  tag,  an  offshcot  of  the  firm 
which  exploited  the  old  Morrier  patents  and 
was  a  very  old  firm.  This  firm  was  repress"  ted 
by  Mr.  Werner  of  the  Armoured  Concrete  Con¬ 
struction  Company.  M.  Cotta- gin  had  also 
constructed  several  buildings  and  water  tanks 
in  this  country,  and  several  other  systems 
had  representatives  in  London.  A3  reinforced 
concrete  became  more  generally  understood  and 
known  in  this  country,  he  hoped  t  hat  there  would 
be  other  systems  brought  forward.  American 
systems  in  particular  would  be  introduced, 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
of  them  when  they  were.  The  stirrups  which 
M.  Mouchel  mentioned  were  specially  useful  for 
tying  together  the  layers  of  the  concrete.  The 
layers  had  to  be  put  in  in  small  thicknesses  and 
very  often  after  considerable  lapse  of  tinlf,  and, 
consequently,  it  was  very  benefit  ial  to  have  these 
stirrups  to  tie  them  together.  Many  other  con¬ 
structors  use  this  form  of  reinforcement.  Some 
of  them  attach  them  to  the  longitudinal  bars, 
which  is  an  excellent  thing,  as  it  tended  to  resist 
the  sheering  along  the  main  reinforcements. 
The  bent-up  rods  which  M.  Mouchel  mentioned 
as  being  used  to  resist  the  tension  over  the  sup¬ 
ports  were  also  extremely  useful  in  resisting  the 
shearing.  With  respect  to  columns,  Mr.  Dunn 
had  very  clearly  shown  the  nature  of  failure. 
The  horizontal  bindings  usually  employed  in 
columns  are  not  sufficiently  close  together  to 
resist  the  swelling  and  shearing  of  the  concrete. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  hooped  column 
introduced  by  M.  Considere  was  the  most  efficient 
form  of  construction.  He  was  surprised  that 
M.  Mouchel  should  have  spoken  of  M.  Considere 
as  being  unpractical,  for  he  considered  him  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  reinforced  con¬ 
crete.  It  might  interest  them  to  know 
that  M.  Considered  patents  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  Armoured  Concrete  Construction  Com¬ 
pany.  M.  Mouchel  had  said  that  no  system 
could  compare  with  M.  Hennebique’s  in  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  Ransome’s  system  in  America  was 
almost  identical  with  Hennebique’s,  and  many 
others  were  quite  as  simple.  American  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers  were  now  taking  up  the 
design  and  construction  of  their  own  buildings 
in  reinforced  concrete,  and  they  always  applied 
tile  reinforcement  in  a  simple  and  scientific 
manner.  M.  Hennebique  was  certainly  one  of 
the  first  to  introduce  the  reinforced  concrete 
beam,  but  Rausome  in  Amerda,  Cottamjin  and 
Coignet  in  France,  and  Moller  in  Germany, 
introduced  it  about  the  same  time,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  who  was  the 
first.  Every  honour  was  due  to  the  pioneers 
of  this  material,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
M.  Hennebique  ranked  very  high  amongst 
them.  With  reference  to  the  formulae  used 
in  ordinary  reinforced  concrete  structures  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  right 
to  take  into  consideration  the  elasticity  of  the 


two  materials,  and  he  would  just  explain  the 
nature  of  the  effects  on  concrete  under  pressure, 
which  would  show  the  reason  why  elasticity 
should  be  taken  into  account.  When  concrete 
was  first  put  under  pressure  it  contracted 
very  considerably,  and  on  the  load  being 
removed  there  was  a  very  considerable  per¬ 
manent  set.  If  the  same  load  was  applied  again 
there  was  still  a  distinct  shortening,  and  still 
a  permanent  set.  If  they  applied  and  removed 
the  load  several  times  they  would  go  on  having 
a  shortening  and  a  permanent  set,  but  these 
became  less  and  less  as  they  kept  on  apptying 
and  removing  the  loads  until  at  last  there  was 
no  permanent  set  at  all,  and  the  shortening 
was  very  considerably  less  than  the  shortening 
under  the  first  loading.  They  would  see  what 
effect  that  had  when  reinforcement  was  in¬ 
troduced.  Under  the  first  load  or  test  the 
concrete  contracted  considerably.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  reinforcement  which  took  up  the 
same  contraction  as  the  concrete  could  take  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  stress.  After  the 
concrete  had  taken  its  permanent  set  it  con¬ 
tracted  considerably  less,  and  conseqi  ently 
after  the  structure  had  been  loaded  several 
times  the  stress  taken  by  the  reinforcement 
was  very  much  less  than  under  the  first 
load.  That  of  course  applied  not  only  to 
columns  but  also  to  beams.  Many  con¬ 
structors  now  used  a  formula  based  on 
elastic  resistance.  The  American  systems 
generally  used  formula  which  took  into  account 
the  elasticity  of  the  two  materials.  The 
comparatively  great  elongation  of  reinforced 
concrete  as  compared  with  plain  concrete  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  reinforcing  metal. 
The  reinforcing  metal  takes  up  the  stress  and 
distributes  them  over  the  whole  length  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  if  there  are  any  weak  sections  the 
reinforcing  metal  carries  it  over  the  weak 
section  and  takes  it  to  the  stronger  section. 
Also  when  a  crack  did  occur  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  acted  exactly  in  the  same  way.  M. 
Mouchel  implied  in  his  paper  that  laboratorial 
experiments  on  reinforced  concrete  were  unreli¬ 
able  and  were  not  conducted  on  pieces  of 
practical  dimensions,  but  most  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  material  during  the  past 
few  years  had  been  conducted  on  pieces  of 
practical  dimensions,  and  the  mixtures  of  con¬ 
crete  and  other  necessary  details  had  been 
carefully  noted.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  such 
experiments  when  properly  interpreted  would 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  true  formulae. 
Of  course  even  the  best  formulae  at  the  p  esent 
time  were  not  absolutely  correct,  but  when 
they  thoroughly  understood  the  nature  of 
the  properties  of  this  material  which  they 
were  rapidly  learning  by  these  excellent  ex¬ 
periments,  there  was  no  doubt  that  abso¬ 
lutely  true  formulae  would  be  found  which 
would  be  generally  employed.  With  reference 
to  the  acceptance  tests  of  floors  he  thought 
that  the  load  ought  to  be  applied  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  floor.  If  it  was  only 
applied  over  one  beam  or  bay  they  did  not 
et  a  true  result,  because  the  whole  of  the 
oor  acted  together,  and  the  beams  at  the 
side  helped  to  carry  the  load.  Thus  if  they 
applied  the  test  load  over  only  one  beam  or 
two  beams  it  was  not  sufficient,  and  the 
load  should  be  applied  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  floor.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
properties  of  reinforced  concrete  was  its  mono¬ 
lithic  nature.  Each  part  acted  with  the  other, 
in  resisting  the  stress,  and  the  way  in  which  a 
reinforced  structure  resisted  being  knocked 
about  and  generally  damaged  had  been  very 
well  shown  by  M.  Mouchel  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs  he  had  shown  of  the  tramway  car  shed 
and  the  coal  silos  where  there  had  been  acci¬ 
dents.  There  was  also  a  very  good  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  in  the  destruction  of  the 
San  Moreno  Pavilion  constructed  by  M. 
Cot  tannin  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900. 
That  pavilion  measured  35  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
was  about  39  ft.  high;  the  top  24  ft.  of  the 
height  was  only  supported  at  each  corner. 
After  being  subjected  to  very  severe  fire  tests 
the  three  supports  at  one  corner  were  broken 
away  one  after  the  other,  and  the  building  only 
collapsed  after  the  three  supports  were  knocked 
completely  away.  The  reinforced  concrete 
pile  was  of  the  greatest  use,  and  its  introduction 
was  entirely  due  to  M.  Hennebique.  Its 
excellent  qualities  were  too  obvious  to  need 
any  further  comment ;  nor  did  M.  Mouchel’s 
excellent  demonstration  of  the  several  advan¬ 
tageous  qualities  of  reinforced  concrete  require 
enlargement  excepting  that  he  might  point 
out  that  other  systems  possessed  the  same 
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qualities.  He  cordially  agreed  with  M. 
Mouchel  in  the  main  in  what  he  said  as  to  the 
by-laws  governing  reinforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tion,  but  he  disagreed  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  formulas.  It  was  very  necessary  indeed  that 
formulae  should  be  inserted.  Some  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  design  which  had  been  instituted  by 
various  authorities  up  to  the  present  were  too 
severe,  and  that  of  the  Prussian  authorities  for 
columns  was  ridiculous,  but  this  latter  was  due  to 
the  very  low  working  stress  allowed  on  the  con¬ 
crete  which  was  only  one-tenth  the  ultimate 
resistance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
constructors  did  not  take  the  eventual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  structures,  and  as  the 
responsibility  fell  on  the  authorities  it  was 
perfectly  right  that  they  should  institute 
methods  of  calculation  to  guard  themselves 
in  every  way.  He  hoped  if  any  by-laws  were 
framed  they  would  institute  no  such  absurd 
requirements  as  line  D  in  figure  9  B,  but  at  the 
same  time  some  formulae  should  be  insisted 
upon  which  would  meet  the  general  require¬ 
ments,  although  they  might  not  come  up  to 
the  ideals  of  some  constructors. 

Mr.  H.  Anderson,  as  a  manufacturer  of  Port¬ 
land  cement,  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
listen  to  such  papers.  This  material  was  one 
into  which  cement  largely  entered,  and  naturally 
he  had  followed  its  development  with  interest. 
Mr.  Dunn  had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
cement  was  bad  when  the  concrete  was  made 
cracks  formed.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume 
that  this  was  due  to  the  quality  of  the  cement. 
It  was  equally  necessary  that  the  materials 
forming  the  aggregate  should  be  of  the  first 
quality,  and  that  great  care  should  be  shown 
in  mixing  the  cement  with  the  aggregate.  He 
must  say  that  a  combination  of  the  high  tensile 
strain  of  steel  with  the  great  crushing  resistance 
of  concrete  formed  an  ideal  amalgamation,  and 
it  was  a  matter  for  regret  that  in  this  country 
ferro-concrete  had  made  such  slow  progress 
compared  with  the  rapid  strides  made  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  leisurely  movement  in  England 
he  put  down  to  two  causes,  and  the  first  of 
these  was  the  antedeluvian  restrictions  of  the 
building  by-laws.  Secondly,  it  was  due  to  the 
little  attention  given  to  this  science,  as  he  called 
it,  by  the  technical  Press  of  the  country.  He 
hoped  that  the  papers  which  had  been  given 
before  what  he  understood  was  a  record  attend¬ 
ance  in  that  building  would  do  something 
towards  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  interest  shown 
in  the  material,  and  would  encourage  the 
technical  Press  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  thus  remove  the  necessity  of  those 
who  wished  to  know  something  of  the  latest 
developments  having  to  go  to  American  and 
Continental  journals. 

Mr.  H.  K.  G.  Bamber,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers, 
Limited,  said  he  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
question  of  specifications  and  tests  which  Mr. 
Dunn  proposed.  Mr.  Dunn  said  it  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  profession  and  the  trade 
generally  if  some  sort  of  standard  specification 
could  be  adopted.  He  quite  sympathised  with 
Mr.  Dunn  when  he  said  that  engineers  and 
architects  were  in  great  difficulties  as  regards 
their  specifications,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  so.  There  was  no  doubt  that  every  engineer 
or  architect  there  liked  to  frame  his  specifica¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  would 
compare  these  and  see  the  immense  variation 
there  was  between  one  and  the  other.  As  they 
knew,  a  Standardising  Committee  had  been 
sitting,  and  had  now  completed  its  deliberations. 
That  Committee  was  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  engineering  and  architectural  professions, 
contractors,  and  Portland  cement  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  English 
manufacturer  not  being  up-to-date,  but  in 
this  particular  case  in  framing  a  specification, 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  stringent  yet 
put  into  force,  the  representatives  of  the 
cement  trade  were  the  prime  movers  in  working 
up  that  specification  to  the  highest  possible 
standard.  He  believed  that  specification  would 
shortly  be  made  public,  and  he  hoped  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  were  about  to 
alter  their  specifications  would  await  its  arrival 
before  embarking  on  new  conditions.  They 
could  imagine  that  an  architect  who  framed 
his  own  specification  found  it  difficult,  and 
they  could  imagine  also  the  difficulty  of  the 
cement  manufacturer  who  had  all  these  various 
specifications  put  before  him.  He  would 
welcome  the  time  when  the  architectural 
profession  and  the  engineering  profession 
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generally  adopted  some  standard  specification, 
and  relieved  the  cement  manufacturer  from 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  comply  section  by 
section  with  the  specifications  he  had  given  him 
day  by  day.  Mr.  Dunn  had  referred  to  the 
fineness  of  grinding,  and  he  would  point  out 
that  of  late  years  cement  was  ground  much 
finer  than  in  the  past.  The  profession  probably 
did  not  realise  what  an  immense  difference 
that  made  to  the  properties  of  cement.  It 
made  the  cement  much  quicker  setting 
for  the  reason  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  material  which  formerly  constituted 
cement  had  absolutely  no  cementitious  value, 
whereas  now,  by  much  finer  grinding,  it  was 
brought  into  use,  and  the  avidity  with  which  the 
cement  took  up  water  and  the  chemical  action 
resulting  was  much  greater  than  in  the  past. 
It  was  much  more  quick-setting,  and  methods 
had  been  adopted  to  regulate  the  setting  time. 
The  custom  in  Germany,  and  also  in  England 
had  been  to  add  a  small  percentage  of 
gypsum,  which  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the 
setting  time.  Many  engineers,  however,  had 
a  great  objection  to  the  addition  of  such  material, 
and  in  order  to  get  over  that  difficulty,  and 
regulate  the  setting  time  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  various  specifications,  a  method 
which  Mr.  Marsh  referred  to  had  been  invented 
by  himself  and  largely  employed.  By  this  means 
they  were  able  to  make  cement  of  the  highest 
quality  and  regulate  the  setting  time  without 
the  aid  of  gypsum  at  all.  The  effect  of  the. 
hydrating  process  was  partly  a  chemical  one, 
and  much  improved  the  soundness  of  the 
cement.  Mr.  Marsh  referred  to  the  question  of 
free  lime  and  rotary  kilns.  He  had  perhaps  the 
largest  installation  of  rotary  kilns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  under  his  control,  and  although  Mr. 
Marsh  said  there  did  appear  at  times  to  be  very 
small  particles  of  free  lime  passing  through  ;  the 
percentage  of  half  burned  obtained  by  that 
process  as  compared  with  cement  manufactured 
by  the  older  processes  was  infinitesimal,  in  fact, 
the  percentage  could  hardly  be  measured. 

Mr.  Hannen,  jun.,  of  W.  Cubitt  &  Co.,  who 
are  licencees  under  the  Hennebique  patents, 
said  a  few  words  on  ferro-concrete  from  the 
contractor’s  point  of  view.  He  might  say  at 
once  that,  so  far  as  the  scientific  part  of  the 
business  went,  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
Mr.  Dunn  some  years  ago  asked  him  to  look 
into  the  question  as  to  whether  they  were  get¬ 
ting  the  best  cement  that  could  be  made.  He 
went  into  the  question  carefully  with  Mr.  Dunn, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  had  now  a  speci¬ 
fication  which  he  thought  was  more  stringent 
than  any  in  England.  The  cement  manufac¬ 
turers,  however,  had  so  come  up  to  the  standard 
that  they  gave  him  a  better  cement  than  he 
asked  for.  There  were  two  points  of  interest 
he  had  noticed.  One  of  these  was  that  in  the 
old  days  it  was  always  thought  when  putting  in 
concrete  floors  an  allowance  should  be  made 
at  the  edge  of  the  floor  for  expansion.  On 
account  of  the  improvement  in  modern  cement 
that  necessity  was  entirely  done  away  with, 
and  now,  when  they  constructed  a  ferro¬ 
concrete  floor,  they  rammed  it  tight  home  to  the 
walls  on  both  sides,  and  in  all  the  floors  they  had 
ever  constructed  of  ferro-concrete  there  had 
never  been  the  least  sign  of  expansion ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  concrete  shrank  and  did  not 
expand  when  setting  in  air.  His  second  point 
was  that,  owing  to  the  extremely  fine  grinding, 
the  cement  deteriorated  when  kept  any  length 
of  time.  They  had  noticed  in  particular  where 
they  had  had  to  deal  with  piles  and  work  of  that 
description,  where  the  punishment  was  enormous, 
that  piles  made  of  cement  two  months  old 
were  not  so  good  as  piles  made  of  cement 
ten  days  old.  He  gave  that  experience  for 
what  it  was  worth.  In  numerous  buildings  they 
had  carried  out,  they  had  made  tests  of  the  floors 
and  the  columns,  and  at  one  of  these  tests  at 
Tottenham,  for  which  Mr.  Arthur  Dixon  was 
the  architect,  their  chairman  that  night  was 
present.  The  result  from  those  tests  of  fire¬ 
proof  floors  were  extraordinary.  The  deflec¬ 
tion  was  so  slight  with  the  enormous  loads 
they  were  made  to  carry.  Quite  recently  they 
put  40  tons  on  to  a  9'9  ferro-concrete  column 
in  a  building  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  got 
a  deflection  in  the  beams  bearing  on  the  column 
of  3  millimetres.  As  he  had  said,  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  scientific  part  of  the  matter, 
but  what  did  occur  to  him  was,  how  were  archi¬ 
tects  going  to  design  in  this  material,  when  the 
time  occupied  and  the  expense  came  to  be 
considered.  The  work  of  designing,  drawing 
and  taking  out  quantities  was  enormous* 
it  would  mean  engaging  the  services  of  severaj 
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trained  engineers  to  work  out  the  complicatec  I 
figures;  all  this  meant  time  and  money.  Con-) 
sequently,  it  looked  to  him  as  if  they  woulc  j 
always  have  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  o:  ( 
the  specialists.  There  had  been  a  discussion! 
that  night  on  the  question  of  formulae! 
He  believed  that  Mr.  Hennebique  had  never  I 
published  any  formulae  at  all,  although  otheill 
persons  had  published  them  for  him.  It  watjf 
obvious  that  one  formulae  for  floors  and  beams; 
would  not  get  over  all  the  difficulties  that  arose  [ 
in  general  construction.  When  they  came  tc 
deal  with  a  building  it  was  not  all  floors  and| 
beams.  There  might  be  exceptional  difficulties ; 
crop  up  which  would  require  special  reinforce'  > 
ment  at  certain  points,  and  then  they  would ! 
find  the  ordinary  formulae  did  not  touch  it  and  i 
they  would  have  to  go  in  for  experienced . 
specialists.  “  Experienta  docet  ”  should  be  thd 
motto  of  all.  As  lie  was  coming  into  the  room  ; 
a  gentleman  raised  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
was  as  easy  to  alter  these  buildings  of  ferro-< ; 
concrete  after  they  were  built.  It  surely  was  1 
easier  to  cut  steel  rods  than  it  was  to  cut  steel  I 
girders.  The  special  difficulty  of  altering  ferro-1 
concrete  was  the  hardness  of  the  concrete,  but  - 
that  was  only  because  the  concrete  in  this  formij; 
of  construction  was  particularly  good. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley  said  the  importance  olfl 
the  proper  construction  of  ferro-concrete  was  ■ 
great,  and  he  felt  they  could  not  be  too  thankful : 
for  the  opportunity  given  them  to  discuss  thei 
two  practical  papers  which  had  been  read.! 
M.  Mouchel  had  brought  a  complete  de-<  I 
scription  of  Hennebique’s  system,  and  they1 
knew  that  wherever  it  had  been  used  it  had  been  1 
most  successful.  But,  of  course,  there  werer ; 
other  systems  that  architects  had  to  deal  with, I 
and  amongst  these  Mr.  Marsh  had  mentioned- 1 
the  Expanded  Metal  system,  which  was  used  > 
in  works  of  construction.  The  Expanded  Metal  j 
system  could  be  placed  in  sheets  up  to  16  ft. I! 
in  width,  and  it  had  simply  to  be  laid  down'  ■ 
at  a  proper  level  and  position  and  needed  ! 
no  further  supervision  ;  whereas,  if  he  had-  i 
to  make  a  concrete  floor  with  Hennebique’s' : 
system  he  would  want  to  see  that  the  rods  and  - 
saddle  pieces  and  so  on  were  all  properly  placed,:  i 
and  so  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  super-  n; 
vision  needed.  Although  he  agreed  with  the  I 
speakers  that  they  coidd  not  rely  too  much  upon 
formulze,  yet  they  could  gain  some  benefit  by  ; 
the  consideration  of  formulre  applied  by  theil 
result  of  experience.  It  would  be  a  very  ): 
injudicious  thing  to  place  the  reinforcement  11 
upon  the  neutral  axis  of  the  slab  ;  they  wanted  ( 
to  place  it  where  it  would  take  the  tension:! 
properly.  Although  they  could  not  rely  upon! 
formula  in  their  entirety,  yet  it  was  well  tod 
formulate  their  experience.  If  they  took  a  re-  - 
taining  wall  or  a  concrete  footpath  made  of) 
pure  concrete  they  found  it  would  show  cracks,  d 
He  had  watched  various  retaining  walls,  and  d 
had  found,  as  a  rule,  these  cracks  would  average ! 
about  11  ft.  apart;  so  that,  if  they  made  [a ;; 
straight  joint  in  a  retaining  wall  of  11  ft.  and  a 
introduced  reinforcement  into  the  concrete,  - 
they  would  have  no  cracks  at  all.  Then,  with  1 
regard  to  piles,  for  which  Hennebique’s  system  it 
was  largely  employed,  it  had  been  found  at  j 
Southampton  that,  if  they  took  a  rod  covered  ij 
in  good  concrete  and  embedded  that  concrete  < 
to  the  length  of  eleven  diameters  of  the  rod, 
they  could  break  the  rod,  when  the  concrete  ej 
had  set,  before  they  pulled  it  out  of  the  con-  j 
crete  There  was  one  thing  which  must  be  re-  j 
membered  above  everything,  which  was  that  j 
in  reinforced  concrete  it  was  absolutely  essential 
to  have  the  best  material,  both  of  the  aggregate  t| 
and  the  cement.  He  had  no  fear  of  corrosion  : 
if  he  eliminated  sea-sand  and  sea- water.  They  5 
had  heard  that  the  action  of  the  iron  and  con¬ 
crete  were  about  the  same,  and  that  there  was  ? 
no  occasion  to  provide  for  one  expanding  and  | 
the  other  contracting.  He  felt  that  the  subject  i| 
had  elucidated  very  profitable  discussion,  and  ii 
no  doubt  these  papers  were  simply  the  prelude  :j 
to  other  papers  which  must  come  before  the  a 
Institute  later  on,  when  they  had  further  ex-  • 
perience  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  Robins  remarked  that  he  had  had  a  1 
long  experience  of  concrete  work,  and  in  186£>  I 
he  took  out  the  first  patent  for  armoured  con-  - 
crete,  which  the  Americans  called*  skeleton  1 
construction.  In  1877  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
employing  it  by  casting  the  whole  of  a  house  •! 
from  the  middle  floor  window,  and  giving  the  s 
decoration  and  reverse  forms  of  that  decoration  1 
which  would  form  different  features  in  each  1 
room.  That  was  before  anything  of  the  kind  I 
was  done  from  concrete  in  America,  and  there-  • 
fore  it  was  an  English  invention,  and  he  claimed  1 
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to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  system.  His  experience 
was  that  Portland  cement  was  not  reliable  so 
far  as  adhesion  was  concerned,  and  he  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  preparing  materials  to 
make  it  more  adhesive.  Where  he  used  no 
heat,  he  added  to  the  Portland  cement  about 
10  per  cent,  of  whiting  and  gum  dextering. 
Where  heat  was  employed,  he  used  silicate  of 
soda,  and  that  became  petrified  by  the  heat, 
and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  chip  it  off.  By 
these  means  lie  could  use  it  in  the  best  form  for 
any  kind  of  construction. 

Mr.  Hilton  Nash  did  not  think  that  M.Mouchel 
had  made  the  best  of  his  case,  for  he  had  not 
told  them  the  great  cost  which  would  be  saved 
by  putting  up  buildings  of  this  construction. 
Some  four  years  ago  a  large  warehouse  was  put 
up  partly  under  his  supervision,  and  in  the 
building,  costing  10,000/.,  he  was  able  to 
inform  his  client  that  by  using  ferro-concrete 
he  could  save  1,000/.,  and  that  he  felt  was  a 
very  important  item.  Another  thing  they 
saved  in  warehouses  by  the  use  of  the  material 
were  ceilings  and  floors.  They  had  a  homo¬ 
geneous  floor  of  concrete,  and  when  it  was 
finished  they  had  simply  to  whitewash  the 
under  side  of  the  floor.  There  were  draw¬ 
backs  to  the  system  where  they  had  machinery, 
because  it  necessitated  providing  for  the 
situation  of  the  machinery  before  the  floors 
were  made,  so  that  the  holes  could  be  left  for 
the  machines.  He  had  very  great  faith  in 
Mr.  Hennebique’8  system,  although  he  thought 
that  some  other  systems  were  equally  good. 
He  believed  that  any  one  using  the  system 
would  find  it  most  useful  and  economical. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  asked  if  there  was  any 
possibility  of  adjourning  the  discussion.  As 
a  member  of  the  R.I.B.A.  he  was  wondering 
where  architects  came  in  at  all  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Banks  said  he  held  that  all  novelty 
in  architecture  arose  from  two  causes — either 
new  requirements  or  the  use  of  materials  which 
the  ancients  did  not  use.  Lately  they  had  had 
two  new  materials — first  iron  and  now  concrete. 
He  could  not  say  that  the  introduction  of  iron 
had  inproved  architecture  at  all,  and  he  rather- 
thought  it  was  the  reverse.  In  the  last  few 
years  he  had  given  considerable  attention  to 
fire-proofing,  and  his  idea  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
tecting  iron  was  to  sepaiate  the  protecting 
shield  from  the  metal.  Any  covering,  such  as 
concrete  or  terra-cotta,  in  contact °with  the 
metal  is  necessarily  thrown  off  where  the 
metal  expands  under  heat.  What  lie  rose 
for,  however,  was  to  call  attention  to  a 
material  which  perhaps  cement  manufacturers 
might  not  like.  He  read  in  the  paper  that  the 
best  cement  was  the  slowest  setting  cement,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  lived  in  a  “hustling”  age, 
and  could  not  do  with  slow-setting  cement.  The 
•strongest  cement  he  knew  of,  and  which  he  had 
used  for  thirty  years,  was  slag  from  the 
hematite  blast  furnaces,  not  the  slag  from  the 
lower  ores.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  portion 
of  a  brick  made  thirty  years  ago,  and  lie  did  not 
think  any  cement  manufacturer  could  produce 
anything  so  hard  as  that.  He  built  a  house 
which  cost  30,000/.  with  nothing  but  that  slag, 
and  it  was  used  very  much  in  theNorth  of  England. 

It  would  stand  fire  better  than  any  material  he 
knew,  but  its  drawback  was  that  it  set  so  slowly 
that  he  was  afraid  many  men  would  not  have 
the  patience  to  wait  for  the  setting.  It  hardly 
set  in  a  fortnight.  He  would  like  to  know  what 
effect  fire  had  on  the  rods  in  the  beams,  for 
they  knew  the  effect  it  had  on  girders ; 
secondly,  was  there  any  danger  of  the  crack¬ 
ing  in  large  areas  of  cement  roofs  and  floors 
simply  by  the  contraction  of  the  cement  ?  and, 
thirdly,  when  did  cement  cease  to  contract  ? 

He  had  observed  cement  for  twenty  years 
and  found  it  still  contracting,  and  he  did  not 
know  when  it  did  stop.  Fourthly,  he  would 
like  to  know  what  effect  weather  had  on  ferro- 
c  oncrete-c  onstruc  ted  build  i  ngs. 

Mr.  S.  Perkins  Pick  said  that  he  would  not 
have  risen  had  not  the  question  of  slag  been 
introduced,  but  his  firm  had  had  very  lament¬ 
able  experiences  of  the  use  of  slag  as  an  aggre¬ 
gate  for  concrete.  We  had  some  time  ago  to 
construct  a  covered  reservoir  of  over  200  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  when  the  cement  concrete  was 
made  the  aggregate  was  formed  of  slag  from 
Northamptonshire  iron  furnaces.  It  appeared 
to  be  quite  as  hard  as  an  aggregate  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  and  apparently 
made  excellent  concrete,  but  after  the  reservoir 
was  filled  with  water  attention  was  called  to  cer¬ 
tain  serious  leakages,  and  upon  inspecting  the 
reservoir  they  found  there  was  a  very  horrible 
smell  from  the  outlet  which  received  the  under 


drainage  from  the  reservoir,  and  which  the 
chemist  informed  them  was  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  cracks  seriously  developed,  and 
they  tried  at  first  to  combat  the  leakage  by 
putting  an  enormous  iron  band  round  the 
structure.  The  effect  of  that  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  vaulting  sprang  upwards,  and 
cracked  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  They 
had  to  take  the  top  off,  and  then  they  found 
that  the  concrete,  which  when  made  appeared 
to  be  so  gord,  could  be  taken  in  the  hand 
and  squeezed  through  the  fingers.  The  chemist 
informed  them  that  this  was  due  to  chemical 
action.  It  was  altogether  a  bad  experience 
for  them.  With  regard  to  ferro-concrete 
generally  he  had  had  very  small  experience 
of  it,  and  had  only  used  it  for  floors  and 
roofs,  and  his  experience  of  its  use  had  been 
quite  different  from  what  had  been  stated. 
He  found  without  exception  that  they  expanded. 
He  had  had  cases  under  his  own  supervision 
where  walls  had  been  forced  out  one,  two, 
and  three  inches,  where  they  had  had  iron  as  a 
tie  in  the  concrete.  As  an  architect,  he  rather 
feared  a  system  like  that  coming  into  general 
use,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  hanging 
out  of  great  oriel  windows,  angle  turrets, 
balconies,  and  so  on,  without,  architecturally 
speaking,  any  reasonab'e  support,  was  destruc¬ 
tion  to  good  architecture.  Engineers  might 
perhaps  be  interested  in  such  freaks,  but 
he  felt  that,  as  architects,  they  were  going 
on  wrong  lines.  Of  course  he  spoke  abso¬ 
lutely  as  an  architect  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view  when  he  said  he  feared  the  ferro-concrete 
coming  into  general  use. 

Mr.  L.  Solomon  said  they" had  been  shown 
buildings  where  the  upper  walls  were  4^  in. 
or  5  in.  thick.  He  would  like  to  know  "how 
they  kept  the  cold  out  in  cold  weather  and  the 
heat  out  in  hot  weather. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  know  that 
they  could  continue  the  discussion  with  any 
further  benefit,  but  they  were  much  obliged 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  there  that 
night  and  joined  in  such  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  hear  the 
papers  read,  and  he  was  afraid  if  he  had  he 
would  have  been  quite  as  foggy  as  Mr.  Hannen 
said  he  was  with  regard  to  the  technical  part 
of  it. 

The  discussion  then  closed. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  December  19,  when 
papers  on  “  Architecture  and  Building  ^pts  ” 
would  be  read  by’ Messrs.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  and 
J.  S.  Gibson. 

- — - 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  SANITARY 
ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  of  Sanitary 
Engineers,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant,  W.C.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin, 
F.I.C.,  presiding,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  There  were  also  present — Mr. 

C.  Tuff,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  B.A.,.  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  Surgeon- 
Colonel  Wr.  R.  Smith,  M.D.,  and  Messrs.  J.  A. 
Growth er.  President-elect,  W.  Fairley,  C.E., 

J.  T.  Griffin,  Chairman  of  Council,  A.  J. 
Martin,  J.  C.  T.  Murray,  Dr.  Thresh,  —  Thomp¬ 
son,  A.  E.  Ashby,  Secretary,  and  others. 

The  loyal  toast  having  been  honoured, 

Mr.  W.  Fairley  proposed  the  “  Imperial 
Forces,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Surg.- 
Colonel  W.  R.  Smith,  M.D.,  V.D.,  who  suitably 
responded. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  the  Houses  of  Parliament,”  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  C.  Tuff,  M.P. 

Mr.  Tuff,  in  reply,  said  there  was  room  for 
very  great  improvement  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  some  engineer 
would  contrive  some  apparatus  that  would 
remove  the  impure  air  that  the  members  had 
to  breathe  over  and  over  again,  and  could 
bring  in  a  pure  and  fresh  supply  that  would 
not  have  that  soporific  effect  on  some  members 
that  the  present  air  had,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Martin  then  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  the  “  Institute  of  Sanitary 
Engineers.”  Every  one  who  knew  the  Institute 
and  the  sterling  work  which  it  was  doing  would 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  an  Institute  which 
abundantly  deserved  to  prosper,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  signs  that  it  was  on  the  way  to 
prosperity.  He  saw  an  earnest  of  this  in  the 
hard-working  and  capable  committee  and  J 


secretary.  An  intelligent  interest  in  sanitary 
matters  was  by  no  means  widely  diffused 
amongst  the  public  at  large.  Let  them  con¬ 
trast  for  a  moment  the  absolute  apathy  with 
which  sanitary  questions  were  regarded,  and 
the  interest  with  which  our  countrymen  were 
watching  the  course  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East; 
and  yet  he  doubted  whether  that  campaign 
was  of  such  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country  as  the  questions  with  which  the  Insti¬ 
tute  had  to  deal.  The  sanitary  engineer 
was,  in  company  with  others,  a  soldier  who 
waged  a  stern  and  unceasing  warfare  with 
disease  and  dirt.  His  mission  was  not  to 
take  life  but  to  preserve  it,  and  how  well  he 
did  his  duty  would  be  gathered  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  death-rate  of  to-day  with  the 
death-rate  which  prevailed  fifty  years  ago. 
There  was  an  enemy  greater  than  disease  and 
death  which  the  sanitary  engineer  bad  to 
encounter,  and  that  was  ignorance,  and  in 
fighting  that  there  was  but  one  weapon  to 
rely  on.  and  that  was  education.  The  work 
of  the  sanitary  engineer  and  those  associated 
with  him  was  in  great  measure  a  work  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  sanitary  engineer  had  to  teach 
the  public  and  those  members  of  public  bodies 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  They  had  to  be 
taught  many  things,  especially  that,  of  all 
the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  there  was  none 
so  sacred  as  the  care  of  the  public  health.  They 
had  to  be  taught  also  that  systems  and  methods 
which  were  the  best  of  their  kind  thirty  years  ago 
were  not  necessarily  the  best  of  their  kind  now. 
Most  important  of  all,  they  had  to  be  taught 
that  in  sanitary  matters  the  best  was  usually 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  But  true  education 
began  at  home,  and  before  the  sanitary  engineer 
could  educate  others  he  had  to  educate  himself, 
and  that  brought  him  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  chief  function  of  this  Institute.  It 
was  pre-eminently  an  educational  body,  and 
he  must  not  forget  those  kindred  institutions 
which  were  engaged  in  similar  work.  Mr. 
Martin  then  referred  to  the  lectures  and  classes 
of  the  Institute,  to  the  meetings  for  the 
interchange  of  opinion,  and  to  the  excursions 
which  it  makes  to  interesting  and  important 
works,  and  to  the  distinguished  men  who  had 
served  the  Institute  in  the  past.  With  the 
toast  he  coupled  the  names  of  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Griffin,  Chairman  of  Council. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  referred  to  the 
excellent  work  of  their  secretary,  Mr.  Ashby, 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute.  During  the  year  53 
new  members  had  been  elected  to  the  Institute, 
namely,  8  Fellows,  43  Associates,  and  2 
Students.  The  examinations  had  been  extended 
by  the  holding  of  provincial  ones  ;  these  also 
had  proved  a  great  success.  In  connexion  with 
the  examinations,  and  in ‘conjunction  with  them, 
a  Students’  Grade  Examination  is  now  being 
held  for  those  who  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21.  This  examination  is  held  for  students  to 
graduate  for  the  higher  examination  when  they 
attain  the  age  of  entry,  namely,  21  years.  The 
students’  lectures  were  again  being  given  during 
the  winter  months  in  practical  sanitary  science, 
in  preparation  for  'the  spring  examinations  of 
this  and  other  kindred  institutes.  The  lectures 
were  given  by  eminent  gentlemen  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  students  who  attend  them 
showed  by  the  interest  they  took,  and  the  home¬ 
work  they  did,  that  the  lectures  prove  a  bene¬ 
ficial  success  to  them.  The  technical  colleges 
were  now  teaching  their  classes  in  practical 
sanitary  science  on  lines  similar  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  syllabus  of  the  Institute,  which  tended  to 
show  that  the  Institute  is  doing  good  work, 
besides  being  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading 
institutes  in  sanitary  science.  At  Altrincham 
the  technical  college  sent  nine  of  their  students 
to  the  examination  of  the  Institute,  held  in 
September  at  Manchester.  District  centres 
have  been  formed  in  Exeter  and  Cardiff  this  year, 
and,  with  the  one  in  Manchester,  were  doing  good 
work.  For  the  members  in  the  aforesaid 
districts  papers  had  been  read  and  discussed, 
and  visits  to  local  works  of  interest  had  been 
taken.  The  local  secretaries  were  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  success.  Other  district 
centres  would  be  formed  as  was  found  requisite. 

The  Saturday  visits  that  had  again  been  held 
from  the  Institute  had  proved  that  such  visits 
were  required,  and  that  members  took  an 
interest  in  them,  for  at  all  the  visits  that  had 
been  held  the  members  had  attended  in  great 
numbers,  and  showed  that  the  knowledge  to 
be  gained  by  these  visits  was  worth  all  the  time, 
and  perhaps  a  little  trouble,  that  had  to  be 
given.  Very  interesting  papers  had  been  read 
to  the  members  on  the  sessional  meeting 
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evenings,  and  these  had  proved  successful  and 
interesting  by  the  discussions  that  followed. 

Mr.  Griffin,  who  responded,  said  that  at  the 
last  annual  dinner  a  monthly  journal,  to  be 
issued  by  the  Institute,  was  talked  about,  and 
that  matter,  he  might  say,  had  not  by  any 
means  been  forgotten. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  names  of 
Mr.  G.  A.  Crowther  and  Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  B.A. 

Mr.  Crowther,  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
referred  to  the  value  to  those  engaged  in  sanitary 
works  of  visits  to  works  and  places  of  interest. 
He  wished  he  could  get  members  of  his  Council 
to  visit  places  where  work  was  going  on,  for 
that  would  help  him  in  his  work  very  materially. 

Mr.  Whitaker  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as 
to  visits  lo  works,  and  said  that  there  was  only 
a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  Institute  and 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute.  If  the  Institute 
of  Sanitary  Engineers  increased  and  prospered, 
as  he  hoped  it  would,  they  would  do  no  one 
any  harm. 

Dr.  Thresh  then  gave  the  toast  of  “  The  Press,” 
and  in  doing  so  said  ho  was  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  Institute  would  be  well  advised  in 
producing  a  journal  as  was  proposed. 

With  the  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  C.  Ady  and 
Mr.  Thompson  were  coupled,  and  these  gentle¬ 
men  having  responded,  the  proceedings  ter¬ 
minated. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  in  the  alternoon,  in  the  offices,  Bloomsbury- 
square,  W.C.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Griffin,  Chairman  of 
Council,  in  the  chair.  The  half-yearly  report 
was  presented,  which  showed  a  membership  of 
540 — a  large  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  report  also  showed  the  great  help  which 
had  been  given  to  those  who  were  desirous  of 
becoming  sanitary  engineers  by  the  help  of  the 
examinations  which  had  been  held  in  the 
provinces.  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther,  engineer, 
Southampton,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  other  officers  were  elected. 

- - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Bermondsey  Borough  Council  16,4572.  for 
paving  works ;  and  Lewisham  Borough  Council 
6.8282.  for  a  similar  purpose.  Sanction  was  also 
given  to  the  following :  Hackney  Borough 
Council,  sanction  to  borrow  8,9002.  for  sewer 
works ;  Lambeth  Borough  Council  sanction 
to  borrow  3,41  12.  for  paving  works;  Shoreditch 
Borough  Council  sanction  to  borrow  1,2552. 
for  street  lighting  purposes,  and  Westminster 
City  Council  1,9962.  for  contribution  to  cost  of 
street  improvement. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. — The 
Building  Act  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
section  22  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
but  in  no  way  otherwise  than  under  such 
section,  do  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  lavatory  addition  in  front  of  No.  62, 
Portland-place,  St.  Marylebone,  to  abut  upon 
Weymouth-street,  to  the  line  shown  on  the  plan, 
dated  October  1.  1904,  submitted  with  the 
application  of  Mr.  H.  Lake,  on  bffia'.f  of 
Mr.  W.  Tebb. 

-  Mr.  Lewis  moved,  and  Mr.  Spokes  seconded, 
that  all  words  after  li  that  ”  in  the  first  line 
should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  following 
words  be  added :  “  Considering  it  undesirable 
that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  an  existirg 
projection  beyond  the  building  line,  the  Council, 
under  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  do  not  consent 
to  the  erection  of  any  addition.” 

Messrs.  E.  White,  J.  Burns,  Howell  Williams, 
and  Straus  spoke  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  carried. 

Proposed  New  Westminster  Fire  Station. — 
The  Fire  Brigade  Committee  recommended, 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  estimate  of  14,3602., 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  in 
respect  of  the  erection  of  the  new  Westminster 
fire-station  be  approved,  and  that  expenditure 
not  exceeding  that  amount  be  authorised ; 
that  of  this  amount  the  sum  of  13,2502.  be 
authorised  for  the  work  of  erecting  the  station  ; 
that  the  work  be  executed  by  the  Council 
without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor ; 
and  that  the  drawings,  specification,  quantities, 
and  the  architect’s  revised  estimate  be  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

Standardisation  of  Rolling  Stock,  etc. — The 


Highways  Committee  recommended,  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  special  maintenance 
estimate  of  3502.,  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  be  approved ;  that  expenditure 
not  exceeding  that  amount  be  sanctioned  in 
connection  with  the  standardisation  of  the 
rolling  stock  used  for  the  London  County 
Council  Tramways. 

Map  of  London. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  it  was 
resolved  to  allocate  a  sum  of  2002.  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  pocket  map  of  London,  showing 
the  property  under  the  control  of  the  Council, 
such  as  the  schools,  working-class  dwellings, 
and  other  buildings. 

Vauxhall  Bridge. — Mr.  Straus,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Bridges  Committee,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
admitted  that  the  ixrogress  of  the  work  on  the . 
new  Vauxhall  Bridge  was  very  slow,  but  the 
quality  of  the  work  was  of  thejnost  satisfactory 
character. 

Motor  Fire  Engines. — The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  recommended  that  tenders  be  invited 
for  the  supply  of  a  motor  steam  fire  engine. 

Sir  Melvill  Beachcroft  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  if  he  considered  that  motor- 
traction  was  satisfactorily  adaptable  to  fire 
engines. 

Mr.  E.  Smith  said  that  the'motor-engine  in  the 
possession  of  the  brigade  had  been  fairly  satis¬ 
factory,  but  there  were  things  about  them  which 
rendered  them  less  reliable  than  engines  drawn 
by  horses.  The  committee  were  watching  every 
invention  in  that  form  of  traction  and  its 
adaptability  to  fire  brigade  purposes,  and  they 
hoped  to  make  a  fuller  report  in  due  course. 
At  present,  however,  they  could  not  entirely 
rely  on  motor  fire  engines. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Proposed  Legislation. — The  Council  approved 
of  the  form  of  the  London  County  Council 
(General  Powers)  Bill,  the  Tramways  Bill, 
and  the  London  Port  and  Docks  Commission 
Bill,  which  are  to  be  promoted  in  the  ensuing 
session.  In  reference  to  the  General  Powers 
Bill  the  following  recommendations  were 
agreed  to  : — 

[а)  That  the  resolution  of  21st  June,  1904,  directing 
that  application  be  made  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  powers  enabling  sanitary  authorities  to  require 
owners  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  tenants  of  each  floor  in  tenement  houses, 
bo  rescinded. 

(б)  That  the  resolution  of  21st  June.  1904,  directing 
that  application  be  made  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  powers  enabling  sanitary  authorities  to  under¬ 
take,  if  they  think  fit,  the  collection  and  removal  of 
offensive  trade  refuse  ;  and  empowering  them  to  require 
payment  of  a  reasonable  sum  by  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  premises  from  which  such  refuse  is  removed,  be 
rescinded, 

(c)  That  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers) 
Bill  be  approved  :  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed 
to  a  petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill ;  and  that  the 
Bill  and  petition  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  standing 
orders  of  Parliament,  and  with  such  necessary  alterations 
(if  any)  in  the  Bill  as  the  Parliamentary  Committee  may 
consider  desirable. 

Proposed  County  Hall. — Mr.  John  Piggott,  in 
accordance  with  notice,  moved  that,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Council’s  present 
rental  in  respect  of  the  inadequate  and  dis¬ 
connected  chief  offices,  comprising  over  twenty- 
five  separate  blocks  of  buildings,  amounts  to 
over  34,0002.,  and  also  having  regard  to  the 
increasing  extra  expense,  loss  of  time,  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  departments  of 
the  Council’s  service  being  so  far  removed  from 
each  other,  and  to  the  pressing  need  for  adequate 
office  accommodation  for  the  staff,  it  be  referred 
to  the  Establishment  Committee  to  consider 
and  report,  as  quickly  as  possible,  upon  sites 
available  for  a  county  hall  and  offices,  and  that 
the  Committee  do  submit  a  definite  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  acquisition  of  the  site  which, 
in  their  opinion,  is  most  suitable  for  the  Council’s 
purposes. 

Mr.  Edward  White  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  without  any  discussion,  and 
the  Council  adjourned. 

- - 

Panama  Arms  and  Flac. — ft  is  reported  in 
the  Bulletin  Commercial,  of  Brussels,  that  the 
Government  of  Panama  have  opened  an  inter¬ 
national  competition  for  designs  suitable  for 
the  arms,  also  for  the  flag,  of  the  Republic, 
Details  of  colour  and  designs  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  competitors.  A  prize  of 
200  gold  piastres  (about  402.)  will  be  awarded 
for  each  of  the  designs  adopted.  Competing 
designs  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  for  Public  Works,  Panama,  until 
the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  ii 
1906. 
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THE  BOURSE,  PARIS:  AS  RECENT 
ADDED  TO. 

HE  Paris  Bourse,  commenced  1 
1808  from  the  design  of  Broi 
niart  and  completed  in  1827  i 
La  bane,  had  been  long  insuffici 
for  its  modem  uses.  Its  enlargement 
decided  on  in  1900,  commenced,  under  1 
superintendence  of  M.  Cavel,  in  February  11 
and  completed  in  December  1903,  when  the  1 
buildings  were  formally  opened.  Twon 
two  months  therefore  sufficed  to  carry  out  t 
important  work,  without  any  interruption 
the  daily  business  of  the  Bourse. 

The  original  building  had  no  basement 
cellarage,  but  was  merely  erected  on  the  suri 
of  the  ground.  A  large  subterranean  story ; 
now  been  carried  out,  inchiding  galle 
for  the  passage  of  vehicles,  and  for  the  servr 
of  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  electric 
lifts,  etc.,  a  kitchen  to  furnish  the  lunchd 
room,  a  printing-press,  and  various  01 
accessory  departments. 

In  regard  to  the  architectural  asp 
M.  Cavel  rightly  judged  that  in  adding  to  s 
a  piece  of  purely  symmetrical  columnar  ar: 
tecture,  the  only  course  was  to  continue  t 
order  of  columns  and  the  whole  architect' 
ordonnance  round  the  new  wings,  so  as  to  bil 
up  as  little  as  possible  the  homogene 
character  of  the  design;  and  in  this  he  has  l 
very  successful. 

In  a  building  of  this  classic  style,  with  a  v 
central  area,  the  lighting  of  the  new  basemr 
was  of  course  a  considerable  difficulty,  wl 
has  been  solved  by  the  employment  of  fl' 
and  partitions  formed  of  the  Luxfer  Pii 
Company’s  prismatic  glazing,  which  affi) 
floors  that  transmit  light  without  being  prac; 
ally  transparent.  The  two  interior  views  si 
the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  new  wh 
entirely  floored  with  Luxfer  prismatic  s 
lighting  the  basement  below.  The  o 
interior  shows  a  portion  of  the  basen 
with  the  corridors,  all  lighted  by  this  meant 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  buildl 
was  4  million  francs,  but  it  actually  amour 
to  6  millions.  However,  it  is  a  thorouji 
good  piece  of  work,  architecturally 
structurally. 

SHIPTON  COURT,  OXON. 

The  drawings  represent  some  of  the  inter* 
in  an  early  XVIItli  century  house,  origini 
known  as  “  Shipton-under-Wycliwood,”  asi 
modelled  from  the  designs  and  under  • 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Perkin  &  Bulmei 
Leeds.  • 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Rt 
Academy.  _ _ 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER,  , 
IIASLEMERE. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Christopher,  at  Hsl 
mere,  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  chu 
It  is  designed  to  seat  200  worshippers,  exclui 
of  the  choir  and  clergy,  and  with  a  view  t 
possible  enlargement  in  the  future  by  ' 
addition  of  an  aisle  on  the  north  side.  TD 
is  a  room  over  the  vestries  for  various  paroo 
uses. 

The  church  is  built  of  Bargate  stone  (the  1* 
rag  stone),  with  dressings  of  Weldon  stone,  ■ 
is  seated  with  chairs.  The  font  is  made 
Ancaster  weather  bed,  and  the  pulpit  of  oak) 
a  stone  base. 

The  lectern,  of  wrought-iron  and  leathexi 
by  Mr.  W.  Bainbridge-Reynolds,  and  so  is i 
whole  of  the  wrought-iron  work  in  strap  bin 
and  handles  and  the  tower  cross ;  the  latte 
gilded. 

The  figure  of  St.  Christopher  in  the  niche 
the  west  door  is  in  cast  lead,  and  is  the  won 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Spooner. 

The  church  was  built  by  the  Haslen 
Builders,  Limited.  Messrs.  Spooner  &  Cobll 
are  the  architects. 

MEMORIAL  CHURCH,  MALVERN  LIJ 

The  church  here  illustrated,  which  | 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  Archdeacon  Livi 
stone,  and  is  dedicated  in  honour  of 
Saviour’s  Ascension,  consists  of  a  nave  .l 
choir.  There  are  no  aisles,  and  the  vestjj 
are  below  the  choir,  advantage  being  tali 
of  the  natural  fall  of  the  ground.  At  li 
west  end  is  the  baptistry,  and  above  thati 
organ  is  placed.  The  nave  is  spanned' 
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Memorial  Church,  Malvern  Link. 


transverse  stone  groins,  between  which  is  a 
plaster  barrel  vault.  The  choir,  three  bays  in 
length,  is  vaulted  with  stone  transverse  and 
■diagonal  ribs,  with  plaster  tilling.  An  arcaded 
clearstory  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  church. 
Coupled  lancet  windows  light  the  nave,  the 
■choir  having  single  lancets.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  choir  is  placed  a  wrought-iron  hammered 
screen,  partially  gilt,  and  above  this,  at  the 
springing  of  the  choir  arch,  is  the  rood,  of  oak, 
stained  and  gilded.  At  the  east  end  of  the  choir 
is  a  triplet  lancet  window,  containing  the 
subject  of  the  Ascension,  the  treatment  being 
that  of  single  figures  on  grisaille  work.  Below 
is  a  painted  triptych  in  red  and  gold,  the  centre 
panel  of  which  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  attendant  Saints  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  panels.  The  triptych  stands  on  a 
stone  base,  bearing  the  inscription,  “  0  oriens 
splendor  lucis  ceternce  veni  et  illumina ,”  and  a 
carved  rose  and  rays  in  the  centre,  brought 
out  by  means  of  gold  and  colour.  The  festal 
frontal  is  of  silk  damask,  with  panels  of  the 
three  archangels,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  Uriel, 
worked  in  silk  on  a  gold  ground,  alternating 
with  panels  of  gold  arabesques.  The  font  is  of 
Irish  grey  marble,  eight-sided,  with  detached 
shafts.  A  metal  cover  hangs  from  the  vaulted 
ceiling,  of  copper,  parcel  gilt.  Over  the 
baptistry  arch  stands  the  figure  of  S.  Michael. 
At  the  western  face  of  the  tower,  externally, 
is  a  carved  representation  of  the  Ascension, 
with  the  inscription,  “  Ascendisti  in  altum 
cepisti  captivitatem .”  The  choir  stalls,  pulpit, 
lectern,  and  other  fittings  are  of  oak.  The 
floors  of  the  choir  and  baptistry  are  of  black 
and  white  marble.  The  walls  externally  are 
plastered  with  a  fair  quantity  of  Guiting  stone 
used  for  the  dressings.  Internally  the  latter 
are  of  Farleigh  Down.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  stone  slates.  Adjacent  to  the  church  at 
its  eastern  end  is  the  parish  room. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper,  of  London,  was  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Stephens, 
Bastow,  &  Co.,  of  Bristol. 

- - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

N orwood. — (a)  That  the  resolution  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  consenting  to  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  on  a  piece  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Poplar- 
walk  and  the  south  side  of  Ferndene-road,  Herne 
Hill,  be  rescinded;  (6)  that  the  Council  do 
not  consent  to  the  erection  of  buildings  on  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Poplar-walk 
and  the  south  side  of  Ferndene-road,  Herne 
Hill,  to  abut  also  upon  proposed  new  streets 
{Messrs.  R.  Ellis  &  Son  for  Mr.  R.  A. 
-Sanders). — Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Hackney,  South. — Additions  to  a  building  at 
No.  17,  Sutton-place,  Hackney,  to  abut  upon 
Urswick-road  (Mr.  J.  Hamilton  for  Mr.  T.  C. 
Wootton  and  Messrs.  Barlow  &  Son).— Con¬ 
sent. 

Haggerston. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lovegrove  for  an  extension  of  the 
periods  within  which  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  225  and 
227,  Hackney-road,  Haggerston,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  commenced  and  completed  be 
granted. — Consent. 

Kennington. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 

F.  Hingston  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  of  bay-windows 
and  a  porch  to  No.  52,  Priory-road,  South 
Lambeth,  was  required  to  be  commenced  be 
granted. — Consent. 

Norwood. — Six  houses  on  a  site  abutting 


upon  the  southern  side  of  Park-road  and 
western  side  of  Clive-road,  Norwood  (Mr. 
P.  Stock  for  Mr.  G.  R.  Freeman). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A  projecting 
porch  at  No.  6,  Upper  Brook-street,  Gros- 
venor-square,  St.  George,  Hanover-square 
(Mr.  R.  Armstrong  for  Mrs.  Seymour). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Battersea. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  M. 
Fitzmaurice  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  a  pumping 
station  on  a  site  abutting  upon  the  east  side 
of  York-road  and  the  north  side  of  Creek- 
street,  Battersea,  was  required  to  be  com¬ 
menced  and  completed  be  granted.— Consent. 

Wandsworth.^ — A  one-story  building  upon 
part  of  the  forecourt  of  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Pickfords,  Ltd.,  on  the  southern  side 
of  Grove-road,  Balham  (Mr.  J.  E.  Beaumont 
for  Messrs.  Pickfords,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bow  and  Bromley. — Buildings  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  eastern  side  of  High- 
street  and  southern  side  of  Ammiel-terrace, 
Bromley,  with  external  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Ammiel-terrace  (Mr.  II.  Heckford 
for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Poplar). — Consent. 

Lewisham.  + — School  buildings  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Kelvin-grove,  Sydenham  Hill- 
road,  Lewisham,  with  a  forecourt  fence  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey 
for  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Council). 
— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets,  etc. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  H. 
Porter  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  roadway  of  a  new  street  to  lead 
from  Woolstone-road  to  Cranston-road,  Lewis¬ 
ham,  was  required  to  be  clearly  defined 
throughout  by  posts  and  rails  or  so  otherwise 
as  the  Council  might  permit  and  thrown  open 
to  the  publio  as  a  highway,  be  granted. — 
Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — That  an  order  be  issued 
to  Mr.  C.  Winkley  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  a  street  for  foot 
traffic  only  to  lead  out  of  the  western  side  of 
Priory-place,  Well-street,  Hackney,  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  Priory-place  and  the 
erection  of  buildings. — Agreed. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  erection  of  a  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Dunoon-road,  Forest  Hill,  with  an 
irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  H.  L. 
Upham  for  Mr.  C.  Walker).— Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage,  Projections,  and  Deviation 
from  Certified  Plans. 

Strand. — A  building  upon  the  site  of  Nos. 
36  and  36a,  St.  James’-street,  and  No. 
64,  Jermyn-street,  St.  James’,  Westminster 
(Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  L.  Thomas). — 
Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  t  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- »-♦-« - 

Appointment.— The  Shoreditch  Borough 
Council,  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  last, 
appointed  Mr.  A.  G.  Cross,  F.S.I.,  and 
member  of  the  Quantity  Surveyors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  their 
quantity  surveyor  in  connexion  with  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  town  hall,  a  portion  of  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  August  last. 

Tasmanian  War  Memorial.— A  bronze  statue 
representing  a  soldier  in  the  field  has  just 
been  shipped  to  Hobart  for  erection  in  the 
public  park  in  memory  of  the  colonists  who 
served  in  the  South  African  war.  The  statue 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Sheppard,  of 
Chelsea. 


A  RCHITECT  URA  L  SOCIETIES. 

The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — At  the  rooms  of  this  Society,  on 
Thursday  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Alexander  McGibbon, 
of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  “  Byzantine 
Architecture.”  The  justification  for  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  said,  was  found  in  the  current 
popularity  of  the  style,  notably  in  the  new 
Westminster  Cathedral  and  some  of  the 
paper  designs  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral, 
and  a  large  number  of  students’  competitions, 
and  as  a  suggested  counteraction  to  L'Ait 
Nouveau,  whose  vogue  can  only  be  explained 
as  a  protest  against  the  restraints  of  ortho¬ 
dox  architecture.  Designing  architecture  in 
“  styles,”  as  commonly  understood,  was 
defended  by  the  lecturer.  Byzantine  architec¬ 
ture  was  described  as  Romanesque,  modified 
in  its  principal  features,  and  it  has  been  defim  d 
as  mediceval  Greek.  Whatever  the  first  inten¬ 
tion,  in  effect  the  style  was  one  of  interiors 
principally ;  for,  as  with  many  of  the  Italian 
Romanesque  Churches,  the  exteriors  were 
bald,  but  the  idea  seems  toffiave  been  marble 
veneer.  Rustication  was  not  employed,  but 
the  traditional  Romanesque  use  of  tiles  brought 
about  the  first  appearance  of  polychromatic 
architecture.  The  constructive  methods  were 
ingenious,  but  not  perhaps,  for  modern  builders, 
very  instructive.  An  interesting  point  was 
that  truth  in  architecture  was  much  more  in 
evidence  then  than  with  Gothic  or  Renaissance 
builders,  for  semi-circular  vaults  were  not 
sheltered  under  a  wooden  roof,  and  there  was 
no  false  dome.  When  height  was  wanted,  the 
later  usage  was  to  elevate  the  dome  on  a  drum, 
but  still  the  form  that  was  seen  internally 
was  that  of  the  exterior.  The  absence  of 
mouldings  was  noticeable,  but  suggestive 
to  present-day  designers.  Of  their  mosaics 
little  need  be  said,  and  they  were  of  glass 
rather  than  marble  or  encaustic  tesserre. 
The  carvings  in  capitals  were  very  charac¬ 
teristic,  largely  influenced  by  drill  work,  and 
the  decorative  effect  realised  in  flat  surface 
treatment  was  more  like  painting  or  inlay 
than  carving  of  the  bossy  sort  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  The  ornament  was  taken  from  metal 
work,  but  the  transference  to  another  material 
was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  form.  A 
number  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating  the 
various  points  of  the  lecture,  were  shown  on 
the  screen. 

Architectural  Section  op  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Section  of  the  Royal  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow,  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  Mr. 
Neil  M'Whannell,  the  President,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  clerk  of  works  at  the  new 
Technical  College  Buildings,  read  a  paper  on 
the  “  Decay  of  Stone  in  Buildings.”  After 
introducing  the  subject,  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
decay  in  buildings,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
might  be  attributed  to  the  cementing  materials 
of  the  stones  being  of  clay,  on  which  the  action 
of  frost  has  a  disintegrating  effect.  The  stones, 
which  showed  no  signs  of  decay  on  examina¬ 
tion,  would  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a  hard 
skin  which  protected  them  from  atmospheric 
action.  In  every  stone  when  it  was  newly 
quarried  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
or  natural  sap.  In  many  cases,  where  the  binding 
material  had  been  of  a  felspathic  nature,  this 
moisture  had  in  solution  a  quantity  of  one  of 
the  alkaline  silicates.  As  the  sap  dried  out  the 
soluble  silicate  came  to  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
when  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  it  was  decomposed,  and  a  coating 
of  insoluble  silica' was  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone.  This  coating  protected  the  stone 
from  atmospheric  action,  thereby  preventing 
decay.  It  did  not  always  follow  that  a  stone 
which  showed  good  weathering  qualities  when 
built  in  the  district  in  which  it  had  been  quarried 
would  possess  the.  same  good  qualities  iu  every 
district.  Cleopatra’s  Needle  stood  the  Egyptian 
atmosphere  for  2,000  years,  but  commenced  to 
decay  immediately  after  its  erection  in  London, 
and  there  were  similar  results  with  stone  built 
in  Glasgow.  In  the  author’s  opinion,  the  chief 
cause  of  decay  in  Glasgow  was  the  amount  of 
sulphur  acids  in  the  atmosphere.  These  acids 
attacked  very  readily  stones  of  which  the  bind¬ 
ing  material  was  the  carbonate  of  lime  or 
magnesia.  A  practical  proof  of  this  was  to  be 
seen,  until  the  erection  of  a  verandah  a  few  days 
ago,  at  the  exit  from  the  Central  Low  Level 
St-tion,  on  the  west  side  of  Hope-street,  the 
masonry  above  the  doorway  all  showing  signs 
of  decaying  very  badly ;  while  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  building  there  was  very  little  if 
any  decay.  Passing  on  to  discuss  the  question 
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as  tc  -what  stones  were  the  most  suitable  to  use 
for  buildings  in  Glasgow,  lie  said  that  in  a 
sulphur -laden  atmosphere  the  stone  with  the 
smallest  percentage  of  carbonates  had  been 
found  to  be  the  least  liable  to  decay,  provided 
that  the  physical  properties  of  the  stone  used 
were  in  proper  order.  These  conditions  were 
best  met  by  the  red  sandstone  from  that  part 
of  Dumfriesshire  which  lies  between  Thorn¬ 
hill  on  the  north  and  Dumfries  on  the  south, 
and  includes  Gatelowbridge,  Closeburn,  Corn¬ 
cockle,  and  Locharbriggs  Quarries.  On  some 
of  the  older  buildings  in  Glasgow  the  signs  of 
decay  were  not  so  marked  as  in  new  buildings. 
At  the  time  these  buildings  were  erected  the 
city  of  Glasgow  covered  a  very  small  area,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  did  now,  and  the  sulphur 
acids  would  be  very  quickly  diffused  among  the 
purer  air  of  the  surrounding  country  districts. 
The  stone  with  which  some  of  the  older  houses 
were  built  was  taken  from  local  quarries,  and  on 
inalysis  had  been  found  to  contain  less  car¬ 
bonates  than  the  majority  of  the  white  stones 
in  use  at  the  present  time.  The  paper  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  some  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  application  of  various  preservatives. 
— Mr.  James  Stark  said  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
brought  forward  many  reasons  unsettling  his 
belief  that  carbonic  acid,  dissolving  the  car¬ 
bonates,  especially  of  lime,  was  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  buildings  in  Glasgow.  He  would  not 
like,  however,  to  offer  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject. — Mr.  David  Chalmers  said  that  they 
were  all  agreed  that  both  the  old  red  sandstone 
and  the  carboniferous  rocks  readily  decayed, 
especially  those  of  the  quarries  round  Glasgow. 
But  the  question  was  where  were  they  to  find 
a  substitute  ?  He  did  not  think  it  was  in  the 
red  rocks  of  Dumfriesshire,  as  some  of  the 
buildings  erected  with  stones  from  these  quarries 
already  showed  considerable  signs  cf  decay. — 
Dr.  R.  M.  Buchanan  did  not  agree  with  the 
theory  propounded.  In  the  first  place,  he  said 
there  was  difficulty  in  realising  how  these  sand¬ 
stone  rocks  were  originally  disintegrated  with¬ 
out  a  change  of  a  bio-chemical  character.  This 
raised  a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  view  that  free  carbonic  acid  was  the 
agent  in  the  disintegration  of  stone  in  buildings 
in  Glasgow.  If  sulphuric  acid  was  the  agent, 
why  was  not  the  whole  surface  not  washed  by 
rain  decayed  ?  The  localisation  of  the  decay 
suggested  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  process 
not  purely  owing  to  atmospheric  conditions, 
but  to  a  process  under  the  control  of  vital 
agencies.  His  view  was  that  decay  was 
primarily  due  to  living  organisms  in  the  stone. 
These  living  organisms  broke  down  the  stone, 
liberating  sulphates,  which  readily  combined 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  atmosphpre,  and 
which  were  then  built  up  again.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  without  carbonate  in  excess  the 
process  of  decay  would  not  go  on. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects. — A 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  recently  in  the 
Society’s  room,  Leopold -street,  when  Mr.  J.  R. 
Wigfull  lectured  on  “  The  Lancet  Period  of 
English  Architecture.”  He  urged  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  history  of  a  country  side  by  side 
with  its  architecture.  In  illustration  of  this 
he  pointed  out  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Xllth 
century  what  is  now  France  was  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  separate  provinces,  about  half 
of  which  were  under  the  government  or  indirect 
control  of  the  King  of  England.  To  say,  there¬ 
fore.  that  Gothic  architecture  was  the  invention 
of  the  French  was  misleading  if  one  regarded 
France  in  its  modem  aspect  of  one  country  and 
one  people.  By  the  help  of  plans  of  various 
cathedrals  the  lecturer  showed  that,  although 
starting  from  one  point,  the  architects  of 
England  and  France  worked  on  more  or  less 
independent  lines,  and  by  the  commencement 
of  the  XHIth  century  each  evolved  a  distinct 
type,  as  shown  in  the  contemporary  cathedrals 
of  Amiens  and  Salisbury.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  plans  of  our  English  cathedrals  were  largely 
influenced  by  the  monastic  desire  for  a  large 
presbytery,  while  the  great  cathedrals  of  Central 
France,  intended  more  for  general  worship, 
were  quite  different  in  arrangement.  The 
lecturer  then  dealt  with  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  showing  that  the  difficulty  of 
vaulting  oblong  and  irregular  spaces  with  the 
round  arch  led  to  the  use  of  the  pointed  form, 
one  which,  while  more  readily  adapted  to 
varying  spans,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
better  constructionally.  The  general  design  of 
various  features  of  the  buildings  of  the  period 
was  described  and  illustrated  by  slides  from 
photographs  and  measured  drawings  made  by 
the  lecturer,  who  laid  stress  on  the  desirability 
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of  studying  a  portion  of  a  building,  such  as  a 
bay  or  the  end  of  a  nave,  choir,  or  transept,  as  a 
whole,  and  not  merely  a  small  feature  separated 
from  its  surroundings  in  the  way  common 
amongst  many  students.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  C.  Pawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wrench, 
and  supported  by  Messrs.  H.  L.  Paterson,  E.  M. 
Gibbs,  and  W.  G.  Buck,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wigfull  for  his  lecture, 
which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  of  University  College. 

- »♦« - — 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — 
There  was  an  exceptionally  large  attendance 
at  the  meeting  of  this  Institution  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  the  3rd  inst., 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Samuel  Cutler,  jun., 
presiding,  when  a  paper  entitled  “  Some  Points 
of  Interest  on  Torpedo  Boat  Construction  ” 
was  read  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Yarrow,  Stud.Inst.C.E., 
of  Poplar.  Commencing  with  considerations 
with  respect  to  the  hull,  the  author  showed  the 
importance  of  realising  in  the  design  the 
maximum  strength  with  the  minimum  weight, 
uniform  elasticity  throughout  its  length  being 
essential.  Any  sudden  change  of  section  in 
these  lightly  constructed  vessels  formed  a 
source  of  great  danger,  and  it  was  quite  possible, 
by  adding  material,  to  reduce  the  actual 
strength.  It  was  of  great  importance  to 
minimise  vibration  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  author  illustrated  by  mcais  of  lantern 
slides  the  effect  of  a  properly  balanced  engine 
on  the  stability  of  the  boat  itself.  With  the 
use  of  high  pressure  steam  the  paper  showed 
how  imperative  it  was  to  specially  consider 
the  best  practice  relating  to  steam  pipes,  those 
of  small  diameter  being  recommended  for 
various  reasons,  amongst  them  being  super¬ 
heating  of  the  steam  and  ensuring  that  each 
boiler  was  developing  approximately  its  proper 
proportion  of  the  power  required.  Referring 
to  steam  turbines,  the  author  held  that,  although 
they  possessed  many  advantages  over  recipro¬ 
cating  engines,  they  could  not  be  regarded  i 
as  economical  for  varying  speeds  as  in  torpedo 
boats.  He  alluded  favourably  to  the  explosive 
type  of  engine,  which  was  developing  so  rapidly 
at  the  present  time. 

- — - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Y.M.C.A.  Premises,  Paisley. — The  Build¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Paisley  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  have  now  accepted  the 
plans  for  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  by 
them  at  High-street  and  New-street.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  buildings,  several  local  archi¬ 
tects  had  sent  in  competitive  plans,  which  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Clifford,  architect, 
Glasgow,  as  adjudicator.  Mr.  Clifford  awarded 
first  position  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Aber¬ 
crombie,  architect,  Paisley,  whose  designs  the 
Building  Committee  have  now  adopted.  Mr. 
Abercrombie’s  plans  show  a  four-story  building 
in  High-street,  consisting  of  shops,  offices,  and 
rooms,  with  main  entrance  to  the  institute,  and 
there  is  also  a  building  to  the  rear  with  frontage 
in  New-street.  In  the  latter  building  there  is 
to  be  a  hall  capable  of  accommodating  500,  and 
the  classrooms,  clubrooms,  janitor’s  house,  etc., 
will  also  be  in  the  rear  premises.  The  buildings, 
including  site,  are  estimated  to  cost  between 
10,00<V.  and  12.000Z. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Paters  of  the  British  School  at  Rome, 
Vol.  II.  By  T.  Ashby,  jun.,  F.S.A.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  30  l) 

English  Metal  Work  :  Ninety-three  draw¬ 
ings.  By  W.  Twoneny  (1797-1873),  with  a 
preface  by  Laurence  Binyon  (Archibald  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co.,  15s.) 

The  Tabernacle  :  it^  History  and 
Structure.  By  Ihe  Rev.  W.  Shaw  Caldecott 
(The  Religious  Tract  Society,  5s.) 

Arbitrations.  By  Banis'er  Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A.  Third  edition.  (B.  T.  Batsford, 
5s.  6d.) 

The  Conduct  of  Building  Work.  By  J. 
Leaning,  F.S.l.  Second  edition.  (B.  T. 
Batsfo:d,  2s.  6d.) 

- »  ♦  « - 

Theatre,  Cardiff. — A  new  theatre  is  to  bo 
erected  in  Park-place,  Cardiff,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Ernest  Runtz  &  Ford, 
London.  The  new  theatre  will  be  constructed 
of  red  brick,  with  terra-cotta  mouldings. 
The  auditorium  will  accommodate  about  2,000 
persons.  The  stage  will  be  70  ft.  wide  by 
45  ft.  deep,  and  there  will  be  twenty  dressing- 
rooms. 
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Correspondence. 


THE  JOINERY  TRADE. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “A  LondoB 
Builder,”  complains  that  he  cannot  produa  l 
doors,  sashes,  frames,  etc.,  at  prices  that  wi« 
compete  with  those  of  foreign  manufacturil 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  quantity  he  pul  1 
in  hand.  Of  course,  he  could  not  make  tw ! 
or  three  of  each  at  prices  anything  likil 
what  he  could  buy  foreign.  But  if  he  cant 
not  produce  joinery  in  quantities  of,  say,  20a 
or  300  at  a  cost  considerably  less,  and  c| 
much  better  quality  than  anything  then! 
comes  from  abroad,  there  must  be  somethini  1 
wrong  with  his  management.  A  short  tim* 
ago  wo  required  a  quantity  of  2-in.  doors  of 
certain  size.  Being  rather  slack,  we  decided  t  I 
make  them,  and  the  result  was  that  we  wen  i 
able  to  produce  for  18s.  2d.  what  wouli  | 
have  cost  us  22s.  6d.  had  we  bought  foreign 
I  could  name  several  large  works  in  Londoi  1 
where  joinery  such  as  he  mentions  is  madi  1 
to  such  profit  that  the  proprietors  are  layin, 
down  special  plant  for  this  purpose.  I  agrer: 
with  him  that  the  local  rates  and  the  re; 1 
quirements  of  the  Factory  Act  form  a  severu 
handicap  to  the  London  manufacturer,  but 
fail  to  see  how  the  tax  he  proposes  woulol 
help  him,  most  of  tne  imported  joinery  beinj  i 
made  cheaply  at  the  large  converting  mills  iij: 
timber-producing  countries.  The  manufaaj 
turer  who  sends  the  joinery  your  corral 
spondent  complains  of  likewise  sends  th<  < 
timber  which  constitutes  our  raw  stuff,  8a  | 
if  we  put  a  tax  on  manufacturing  goods,  i  [ 
simply  follows  that  the  manufacturer  wil'  i 
.raise  the  price  of  his  raw  stuff  against  ua 
which  would  mean  a  raising  of  prices  all 
round  to  benefit  nobody.  The  organisation 
of  business  which  allows  of  no  waste  eitheiil 
of  time  or  materials  and  the  cutting  of  all]! 
unnecessary  expenses  are  the  principal  factora| 
in  getting  work  out  cheaply. 

A  Shop  Foreman.  .i| 

FIRE-RESISTING  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Adverting  to  Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs’  letteqt 
in  your  issue  of  the  3rd  inst.,  the  words  h.‘ 
used  when  writing  on  the  lessons  of  the  Haiti'-! 
more  fire  were: — “The  necessity  of  prorf 
hibiting  the  use  of  terra-cotta  hollow  flooron 
with  thin  webs  in  such  classes  of  buildingaS; 
unless  the  superimposed  concrete  filling  is  selfa i 
supporting,  and  the  terra-cotta  lintels  tMeeijl- 
merely  to  take  the  place  of  centering .” 

Mr.  Fawcett  anticipated  all  this  nearlyji 
seventeen  years  ago  by  his  patent  of  Febij 
ruary  25,  1888,  and  we  have  made  this  fornrji 
of  floor  ever  since.  We  do  not  see  why  wm 
should  not  call  attention  to  the  fact  by  adver: 
tisement,  if  we  think  proper  to  do  so. 

Brett  A.  Elphicke 
(for  Mark  Fawcett  &  Co.).  u 


PROPOSED  NEW  POLICE  AND  FIRE  ;l 
STATIONS,  BRISTOL. 

Sir, — As  most  of  your  readers  are  aware,  it* 
this  competition  no  professional  assessor  is  tc l 
be  appointed,  and  both  the  Institute  Com:’: 
mittee  and  Competition  Reform  Society  haven 
issued  notices  to  their  respective  members) 
that,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  the-  condiii 
tions  are  unsatisfactory. 

I  should  like  to  supplement  this  by  statingE 
that  the  Council  of  the  Bristol  Society  0J1I 
Architects,  has,  through  the  President  and:' 
Hon.  Secretary,  addressed  a  circular  letter  toll 
each  member  of  the  Watch  Committee  poinfaii 
ing  out  (1)  that  in  the  very  large  majoritjlr 
of  architectural  competitions  promoted  b™ 
public  bodies,  such  a  professional  assessor  is  i 
engaged,  and,  consequently,  the  confidence  ol«j 
intending  competitiors  is  secured;  (2)  that  81 
very  large  proportion  of  architects  have,  fo» II 
a  considerable  time  past,  engaged  to  abstainir 
from  all  public  competitions  in  which  nap 
assessor  is  appointed,  and  that  numberedh 
amongst  their  ranks  are  nearly  all  the  welU|{ 
known  architects  of  eminence  in  variouati 
branches  of  their  profession ;  it  is  evident,!  r 
therefore,  that  the  designs  submitted  will  notdl 
be  likely  to  be  of  a  high  order  if  the  majoritytM 
of  the  best  men  are  excluded ;  (3)  in  the  recenbj* 
competition  for  the  Bristol  Centra1  Library  a|r 
professional  assessor  was  appointed,  and  thabip 
we  believed  that  the  principle  of  appointing^: 
an  assessor  had  been  adopted  by  the  Bristoluh 
Corporation  for  all  succeeding  competitions,:  p 
and  it  is  a  source  of  much  disappointment  totjl 
us  that,  in  this  instance,  the  principle  for  : 
which  the  architectural  profession  contcndfflp 
so  strongly  has  been  departed  from. 

It  was  also  added  that  architects  outsideil 
the  district  should  have  confidence  that  nenj 
local  bias  has  in  any  way  affected  the  decision,.!! 
and  that  this  confidence  was  obtained  by  thd|» 
appointment  of  an  independent  professional*# 
assessor. 

An  examination  of  the  site  plan  issued  willi  t 
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show  that  no  details  of  the  existing  police 
courts  are  given ;  these  were  recently  added 
to  by  a  local  architect,  and  there  would  have 
J  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  so 
essential  to  competitors,  the  absenso  of  which 
must  place  them  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

F  We  think,  sir,  that  these  facts  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  all  self-respecting 
architects  will'  be  wise  loyally  to  conform  to 
I  the  request  of  the  R.I.B.A.  ‘  not  to  enter  a 
f,  competition  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  character. 

George  H.  Oatley,  President. 

I  H.  Dare  Bryan,  Hon.  Sec. 

r  Bristol  Society  of  Architects, 

Pine  Arts  Academy,  Bristol. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  COMPETITION. 

|  Sir, — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
any  of  your  readers  have  news  of  a  mysterious 
competition,  the  drawings  for  which  were  sent 
in  nearly  six  months  ago.  It  was  for  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  Shire  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
and  the  County  Surveyor,  Mr.  Ainsworth 
Hunt,  was  to  be  the  assessor.  One  guinea 
was  paid  for  the  particulars.  No  information 
is  forthcoming  as  to  what  has  been  done  ex¬ 
cept  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  ill.  If  this  ill¬ 
ness  has  lasted  six  months,  is  it  not  about 
time  that  the  Council  appointed  another 
;  assessor  ?  Such  proceedings  are  hardly  cour- 
,  teous  to  the  competitors. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  competitors  should 
take  some  strong  and  joint  action  in  this 
matter.  I  enclose  my  card.  Mystified. 
- - 

Ibe  Student’s  Column. 


ASPHALT:  ITS  COMPOSITION  AND 
PROPERTIES.— I. 


HE  use  of  asphaltic  materials  for  a 
variety  of  architectural  and  engi¬ 
neering  purposes  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  and  it  is  to  give  some  account 
of  the  origin,  preparation,  composition,  and 


characteristic  properties  of  the  various  forms 
that  this  short  series  of  articles  is  written. 


The  mode  of  application  of  asphalt  to  roadways, 
and  of  bitumen  for  securing  watertight  qualities, 
has  received  attention  in  engineering  circles 
and  been  recorded  in  the  technical  press,  and 
this  aspect  will  therefore  not  be  dealt  with 
except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
distinctive  properties  of  the  several  substances. 
It  will,  however,  be  seen,  as  the  subject  unfolds, 
that  the  lessons  of  practical  work  are,. of  the 
first  importance,  and  that,  valuable  as  is  the 
information  furnished  by  mechanical  or  other 
tests,  they  must  be  associated  with  experience 
of  the  same  material  under  working  conditions. 
As,  however,  the  sources  of  supply  of  asphaltic 
materials  are  continually  enlarging,  and  include 
not  only  new  specimens  of  natural  products, 
but  also  of  artificial  imitations,  it  becomes 
[necessary  to  have  aids  in  discriminating  their 
worth. 


To  be  able  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
the  behaviour  of  materials  of  proved  value  for 
the  purpose  in  question,  to  describe  the  various 
adulterants  or  inferior  substances  that  are 
likely  to  be  met  with,  and  give,  as  far  as  present- 
day  information  will  allow,  the  means  of  separa¬ 
tion  and  estimation  of  the  desirable  constituents. 

The  two  distinctive  qualities  of  asphaltic 
materials  are  (a)  elasticity  and  (b)  imperviousness 
to  moisture,  and  they  are  in  direct  antithesis 
to  the  qualities  of  concrete.  The  two  materials 
I  are  correlative;  they  have  their  separate  func- 
jtions,  which  when  applied  each  in  its  proper 
l  place  may  combine  to  produce  the  most  useful 
!  effect. 

[  The  difference  in  elasticity  is  made  use  of  in 
the  construction  of  foundations  to  steam 
(hammers,  engines,  heavy  machinery,  etc., 
where  vibration  has  to  be  absorbed.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  building  (a)  layers 
of  good  concrete,  alternating  with  sheets  of 
bitumen,  ( b )  building  in  bituminous  concrete,  (c) 
filling  into  a  steel  framework  compressed  asphalt 
rock  powder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elastic 
nature  of  asphalt,  which  keeps  it  from  cracking 
even  under  considerable  changes  of  temperature, 
requires  that  it  shall  be  supported  by  an  un¬ 
yielding  foundation  such  as  is  secured  by  good 
Portland  cement  concrete  ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
fact  that  success  in  asphalt  pavements  and  in 
watertight  layers  largely  depends.  Wherever 
a  pressure  of  water  has  to  be  resisted,  that  must 
be  opposed  by  concrete  or  other  equivalent, 
the  accommodation  to  changes  of  shape  and  the 
prevention  of  percolation  being  supplied  by  the 
asphalt. 


The  “  accommodation  ”  of  asphalt  is  the 
reason  of  its  long  life  under  heavy  street  traffic, 
it  having  been  found  that  compressed  asphalt 
is  always  more  dense  in  the  upper  layers  than  the 
lower,  even  when  the  thickness  has  been  reduced 
by  wear  to  only  £  in.  thick.  The  surface 
which  receives  the  shock  of  the  vehicular  traffic, 
therefore,  always  rests  on  a  cushion,  and  is 
elastic  to  the  tread  of  animals. 

Asphalt  paving  was  first  introduced  in  Paris 
in  1838,  and  its  use  has  now  become  so  extended 
as  to  require  annually  600,000  tons  of  the  natural 
rock,  in  addition  to  the  substitutes  made  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  experience  gained  in 
the  early  years  of  the  industry  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  volume  published  in  1886  by  M. 
Leon  Malo,  and  in  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Delano  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
(see  vols.  43,  60,  and  152  of  their  Proceedings), 
and  this  information  forms  the  groundwork  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  utility  of  the  natural 
materials. 

As  applied  to  roadways  and  footpaths,  these 
materials  fall  into  two  classes : — (a)  Compressed 
asphalt  powder,  ( b )  asphalt  mastic. 

The  first  is  the  natural  asphalt  rock  ground  to 
fine  powder,  and  must  be  of  such  composition 
as  will  agglutinate  its  particles  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  heat  of  the  hot  iron  tools  used  for 
ramming.  It  is  essentially  a  base  of  pure 
limestone  impregnated  with  a  minimum  of  10 
per  cent,  of  bitumen. 

The  second  is  the  same  material  as  the  first, 
but  to  which  a  quantity  of  bitumen  has  been 
added  to  make  it  liquefy  at  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  enable  it  to  be  floated  and  worked 
under  trowels. 

It  is  convenient  in  studying  natural  rock 
asphalt  clearly  to  comprehend  that  it  is 
dependent  upon  two  leading  factors,  the  first 
of  which  is  occasionally  sandstone  but 
generally  limestone  in  a'  pure  and  finely 
divided  state,  and  the  second  of  which  is 
“  bitumen,”  a  term  used  to  express  those  organic 
substances  which  give  it  the  distinctive  properties 
of  agglutination,  elasticity,  etc.,  and  which  are 
found  to  be  soluble  in  bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 
Ideal  asphalt  for  a  compressed  roadway  is  com¬ 
posed  of  pure  limestone  uniformly  impregnated 
with  9  to  10  percent,  of  bitumen,  non-evapora- 
tive  at  a  temperature  of  428°  Fahr.  Bitumen, 
as  shown  by  Boussingault,  is  composed  of 
carbon  85  parts,  hydrogen  12  parts,  and 
oxygen  3  parts  by  weight,  corresponding 
approximately  and  empirically  to  the  formula 
Cs8  H64  0.  It  is  found  almost  pure  in  various 
places,  as  will  subsequently  be  described,  but 
“  pure  bitumen  ”  is  not  the  constituent  which 
is  exclusively  desired  in  the  mixture  known  as 
natural  asphalt. 

What  is  required  is  a  mixture  of  substances 
of  the  bitumen  class  such  as  shall  give  a  suitable 
melting  point,  with  an  absence  of  brittleness, 
and  shall  do  this  without  deterioration  under 
the  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature  and 
exposure  that  will  come  upon  it. 

These  bitumen-like  constituents  extend  on 
the  one  hand  towards  the  nature  of  petroleum 
•and  on  the  other  towards  pure  bitumen,  which 
has  its  natural  prototypes  in  the  manjak  of 
Barbados  and  in  the  veins  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Bentheim  in  Hanover.  The  oil-like  com¬ 
ponents  tend  to  decrease  the  melting  point, 
but  if  present  in  excess  cause  creeping  under 
changes  of  atmosphere  and  abrasion  of  wheel 
traffic,  whilst  the  “  pure  bitumen  ”  tends  to 
brittleness  and  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
melting  point.  It  is  upon  the  respective  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  intermediate  components,  and 
their  total  percentage  in  the  asphalt  rock,  that 
its  behaviour  depends.  These  facts  have  been 
slowly  evolved  by  repeated  investigations  by 
chemists  in  Europe  and  America,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  synthesis  of  the  natural 
material  and  how  it  might  be  artificially  re¬ 
produced  ;  but  the  first  researches  were  made  by 
a  means  which  stated  the  result  as  bitumen 
without  any  fractionation — viz.,  by  extraction 
with  carbon  bi-sulphide.  For  the  manufacture 
of  asphalt  mastic,  bitumen  must  be  added  to 
the  natural  rock  after  grinding,  and  for  this 
purpose  “Trinidad  Lake  asphalt”  is  found  to  be 
the  best,  because  of  its  composition,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  more  or  less  completely  with  the  mixture 
of  bitumens  in  the  European  rock  asphalt. 

There  are,  however,  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
every  shade  and  variety  of  asphalt,  from  petro¬ 
leum  to  manjak,  and  it  is  that  found  in  La  Brea 
(the  Spanish  term  for  Pitch  Lake)  that  is  found 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for  blending.  How 
far  this  is  a  pure  mixture  of  bitumen  will  be  seen 
from  the  analyses  to  be  given  later. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Council  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Charing 
Cross-road,  on  Thursday  last  week 

Workmen’s  Hour ,  of  Labour.— The  General 
Purposes  Committee,  having  again  considered 
tins  question,  recommended  that  the  existing 
hours  of  labour  of  employees  in  both  the 
Works  and  Highways  Departments  be  not 
altered,  and  that  the  City  of  Westminster 
Municipal  Labour  Union  (who  petitioned  the 
Council  for  a  revision)  should  be  informed 
accordingly.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Eaymarket  Electric  Railway  Station.— The 
Works  Committee  reported  that  thev  under¬ 
stood  from  the  plans  of  the  proposed  altcra- 
tions  in  the  lifts  at  this  station  that  passengers 
would  alight  from  the  four  exit  lifts  only 
6  ft.  from  the  old  street  line  in  Jermyn- 
street.  The  footways  of  that  thoroughfare 
were  narrow  and  as  it  appeared  to  the' Com¬ 
mittee  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  serious 
inconvenience  being  caused  to  pedestrians, 
they  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  London 
Uounty  Council  to  the  matter. 

Metropolitan  Paving  Committee.— On  the- 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  Alderman 
Emden  was  reappointed  the  Council’s  repre¬ 
sentative  on  this  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year.  0 

Piccadilly  Widening.—  After  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  on  a  further  report  of  the  Improvement* 
Committee  on  this  matter  it  was  agreed  to 
inform  the  London  County  Council  that  the 
Uity  Council  was  prepared  to  contribute  an 
amount  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  total  cost 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  no- 
increase  should  be  made  in  the  contribution 
being  lost. 

^District  Surveyors  and  Plans  of  Drainage 
TForfc-The  Public  Health  Committee  re¬ 
ported  having  received  a  letter  from  the- 
Condon  County  Council,  dated  November  18 
in  reply  to  the  City  Council’s  letter  of 
July  15  last  suggesting  that  district  sur- 
veyors,  in  all  cases  in  which  plans  of  new 
buildings  submitted  to  them  include  proposed 
work  which  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  sanitary  authority,  should  call  the  attention 
r  the  persons  submitting  such  plans  to  the 
fact.  The  County  Council  stated  that  in 
March,  1899.  copies  of  a  notice  drawing  the 
attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  fact 
that  the  district  surveyors  had  no  control  over 
matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  arrangement 
of  buildings,  in  respect  of  which  the  approval 
of  the  local  authority  was  necessary,  were 
sent  by  the  County  Council  to  district  sur¬ 
veyors  for  exhibition  in  their  district  offices; 
that  they  did  not  feel  that  they  could  re¬ 
quire  district  surveyors  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  specially  examining  plans  with  a  view  to- 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  notice  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  given  to  the  sanitary  authority; 
but  mat,  with  a  view,  however,  to  meeting  "as 
far  as.  Possible,  the  wishes  of  the  City  Council, 
they  had  given  instructions  for  further  copies- 
of  the  notice,  above  referred  to  to  be  sent 
to  each  district  surveyor. 


OFFICIAL  ENGINEERS  AND  SUR¬ 
VEYORS  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
WORKS. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
have  sent  the  following  memorial  to  various 
public  bodies::  — 

“  That  whereas  the  emplovment  by  county- 
or  municipal  authorities  of  their  officials 
to  execute  works  of  architectural  importance- 
is  a  matter  involving  grave  interests  of  an 
artistic,  practical,  and  financial  nature',  it.  is 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  that 
such  employment  should  bo  regulated  by 
certain  conditions. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  the  Allied  Architectural  Societies  re¬ 
spectfully  beg  leave  to  point  out: — 

(1)  That  when  the  official  is  an  engineer  or 
surveyor,  the  artistic  aspect  of  buildings 
designed  by  him  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  or 
misunderstood  by  reason  of  his  not  having 
received  the  artistic  training  of  an  architect. 

(2)  That  the  engineer  or  surveyor  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  arranging  buildings  is  fettered  by 
the  lack  of  expert  knowledge  possessed  by 
architects. 

(3)  That  greater  expense  is  incurred  by 
employing  an  engineer  or  surveyor  than  by 
employing  an  architect.  Non-expert  planning 
entails  unscientific  distribution,  and  conse¬ 
quent  expense  in  construction,  often  leading 
to  subsequent  alterations  which  involve  waste 
of  public  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  ascertained  owing  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  nature  of  official  departments.  The 
saving  of  an  architect’s  fees  is  undoubtedly 
false  economy.  It  is  the  function  of  an 
architect  to  obtain  for  his  client  the  best  value 
for  money  expended,  which  special  experience, 
not  possessed  by  an  engineer  or  surveyor. 
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alone  enables  him  to  do ;  further,  his  in¬ 
dependent  position  compels  him  to  exercise  a 
closer  control  over  expenditure  than  the 
salaried  official,  whose  purely  personal  in¬ 
terests  are  not  intimately  involved. 

(4)  That  the  time  of  a  county  or  municipal 
official  is  so  greatly  occupied  with  adminis¬ 
trative  work  that  it  is  impossible  for  him. 
when  entrusted  with  any  building  scheme  of 
first-class  importance,  to  devote  the  requisite 
attention  to  the  essential  considerations  of 
artistic  design,  expert  planning,  and  economic 
building.  Such  work  is  inevitably  referred 
to  irresponsible  assistants,  and  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  expensive  building  is  the  result. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  the  Allied  Architectural  Societies  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  upon 
county  and  municipal  authorities:  — 

(1)  That  architectural  work  be  not  placed 
in  the  hands  of  engineers  or  surveyors. 

(2)  That  where  it  is  deemed  desirable  for 
architectural  work  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
county  or  municipal  official,  such  official  shall 
be  required  to  have  passed  the  qualifying 
examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

(3)  That  the  work  of  an  official  architect  be 
restricted  to  structures  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  and  that  all  buildings  of  a  monu¬ 
mental  character  be  entrusted  to  independent 
architects  to  be  selected  in  such  a  way  as  may 
seem  best  to  the  local  authority.” 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided  over  a  meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  on  Thursday  last  week. 

The  Proposed  'Embankment  Tramways. — 
Alderman  Sir  Charles  Bell  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  president  and  court  of  governors 
of  Sion  College  against  the  proposal  for  a 
tramway  along  the  Victoria  Embankment. 
The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Streets 
Committee. 

Memorial  from  the  R.I.B.A. — A  memorial 
from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  the  allied  architectural  societies  in  favour 
of  the  employment  by  county  and  municipal 
authorities  of  architects  in  the  planning  and 
arranging  of  buildings  was  referred  to  the 
General  Purposes  Committee. 

The  City  Engineer. — On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Officers’  and  Clerks’  Committee  it 
was  agreed  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Ross,  the  Engineer 
to  the  Public  Health  Department,  should 

retire  (on  account  of  ill-health),  and  that  a 
retiring  allowance  of  550 1.  per  annum  should 
be  made  to  him  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Court.  A  lengthy  discussion  on  the  duties  of 
the  engineer  and  surveyor  ensued,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  should  be  separate  offices.  Ultimately 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Streets  and 
the  Improvements  and  Finance  Committee. 

- •  • - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Ferguson. — We  much  regret  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  death,  on  December  1,  at  his 

residence,  Caldew  Lodge,  Carlisle,  of  Mr. 
Charles  John  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  practised  as 
an  architect  and  surveyor  at  No.  50,  English- 
street,  Carlisle,  and  in  Kensington,  S.W., 
was.  with  his  brother,  the  late  Richard  Saul 
Ferguson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Diooese,  a  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Ferguson, 
M.P.  for  Carlisle  in  1852-7.  He  was  a  county 
magistrate  for  the  Cumberland  Ward.  On 
leaving  Shrewsbury  School  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
articled  to  the  late  Mr.  Cory,  of  Carlisle, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  entered  into  partner¬ 
ship  under  the  style  of  Cory  &  Ferguson, 
having,  in  the  meantime,  been  employed  in 
the  offices  of  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott. 
He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
1864.  Of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  principal  archi¬ 
tectural  works  we  have  published  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  following: — Naworth  Castle,  addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations  for  Mr.  George  Howard, 
M.P.,  comprising  the  Stanley  Tower,  external 
courtyard,  kitchen  offices  with  bedrooms 
above,  two  new  staircases,  and  refitting  of 
the  library  and  music  and  billiard  rooms 
(Maroh  10,  1883,  and  September  19,  1885) ; 
the  extensive  additions,  at  a  cost  of  some 
20,000?.,  to  Tullie  House.  Carlisle  (1685),  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Corporation  in  1890  for  its 
adaptation  for  purposes  of  a  school  of  science 
and  art,  public  library,  and  fine  art  gallery 
and  museum  (May  9.  1891;  and  January  20, 
1894,  Castle-street  entrance) ;  Seascale  Church, 
Cumberland  (January  16.  1892);  Badsworth 
Grange,  Yorks,  for  the  Misses  Hey  wood- Jones, 
of  Badsworth  Hall  (June  8,  1895);  Clive 
Church,  near  Grinshill  quarries,  Shropshire, 
general  restoration,  with  new  chancel  and  oak 


screens,  vestries,  tower,  and  spire  (July  3, 
1897,  with  two  views  of  the  interior  as  re¬ 
stored  and  refitted,  and  March  5,  1904,  per¬ 
spective  view) ;  and  his  drawn  plan  of  Laner- 
cost  Priory,  Cumberland,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  one  made  by  Mr.  E.  Ridsdale  Tate 
(October  1,  1898 — No.  XXVII.  of  our  “  Abbeys 
of  Great  Britain  ”  series).  Amongst  his  other 
more  important  works,  we  should  mention  the 
extensive  alterations  and  improvements  he 
carried  out  for  Lord  Armstrong  at  Barn- 
borough  Castle,  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
notable  model  in  the  Royal  Academy  rooms, 
and  which  we  fully  described  and  illustrated 
with  a  plan  in  our  issue  of  May  50, 
1896 ;  Edenhall ;  and  Muncaster  Castle.  Mr. 
Ferguson  prepared  the  plans  and  designs  for 
the  enlargement  of  Milton  Hall,  Cumberland 
(1886-7) ;  the  smoking-room  at  Dovenby  Hall ; 
the  new  wing  and  additional  story,  Town 
Hall,  Carlisle  (1887) ;  the  repair  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  Morland  Church,  Westmorland,  with 
new  vestry,  stalls,  and  roof;  the  column  for 
the  memorial  to  the  late  J.  R.  Creighton, 
erected  at  the  south  end  of  Eden  Bridge, 
Carlisle,  in  1898 ;  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Gosforth ;  the  mission-room,  New¬ 
town,  Carlisle;  Garden  House,  Fairlawn, 
Kent;  St.  Aidan’s  Church,  Warwick-road, 
Carlisle,  with  parish  rooms  and  parsonage; 
the  enlargement  of  “  Tyneholme,”  Howard- 
place,  Carlisle,  for  Mr.  F.  Robinson  (1899)  ; 
the  rebuilding  of  the  oentral  block,  University 
College,  Aberystwyth,  after  the  fire  in  1885, 
for  the  science  “side,”  with  laboratories, 
lecture-rooms,  etc.,  and  the  official  rooms  of 
the  college ;  the  new  church,  Savile  Town, 
Birtley,  near  Dewsbury,  of  which  the  first 
portion,  for  500  sittings,  was  completed  in 
July,  1900;  and  Stone  Church.  Amongst  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  earliest  works  are  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Bournemouth,  cruciform  on  plan  with 
an  apsidal  chancel,  designed  after  the  Lom- 
bardic  manner,  in  1869 ;  and,  with  his  partner, 
the  two  wings  of  the  Cumberland  Infirmary, 
Carlisle.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
he  was  the  author  of  a  historical  and  archi¬ 
tectural  account  of  Lanercost  Priory,  of 
which  fabric  he  restored  the  nave  and  the 
buildings  on  the  west  side  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Ferguson  contributed  many  papers  upon 
kindred  topics  to  the  Translations  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Archasological 
and  Antiquarian  Society. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford. — We  regret  exceedingly 
to’  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven,  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford, 
an  architect  whose  name  is  well  known  to 
our  readers,  and  whose  buildings  have  often 
been  illustrated  in  our  pages.  Mr.  Bedford 
was  tho  head  of  the  firm  of  Bedford  &  Kitson, 
of  Leeds,  but  about  a  year  ago  removed  to 
London,  though  the  firm  still  retained  their 
offices  at  Leeds.  Mr.  Bedford  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Bedford,  manufacturing 
chemist,  of  Leeds,  and  was  articled  to  Mr. 
William  Thorp,  of  that  city,  and,  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  indenture,  he  entered  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Ernest  George  and  Peto,  of 
London.  He  subsequently  won  the  Owen 
Jones  scholarship  at  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects.  He  started  in  practice  in  Leeds  in 
1892.  His  early  work  included  *two  houses  in 
the  old  gardens,  Headingley,  Leeds;  ’two 
houses,  Shireoak-road,  Leeds;  ’another  house, 
Shireoak-road,  Leeds;  ’alterations  to  Mey- 
land  House,  Leeds;  ’gymnasium  at  St.  Peter’s 
School,  York ;  ’Dalguire,  Harrogate ; 
’Brahan,  Perth  (a  large  house  for  Mr.  R.  D. 
Pullar) ;  ’Westwood  Croft,  Leeds.  In  1897  he 
took  Mr.  Kitson  into  partnership.  Their 
formal  partnership  ceased  last  year,  when  he 
migrated  to  London,  although  they  continued 
to  act  in  conjunction  in  certain  work.  Other 
buildings  that  he  carried  out  were:  House  in 
North  Hill-road,  Headingley;  ’alterations, 
reseating,  and  decoration  of  St.  James’ 
Church.  Leeds;  branch  banks  for  the  York¬ 
shire  Banking  Company,  Ltd.,  at  ’Thirsk, 
’Ripon,  Middlesbro’,  ’Hunslet,  and  ’York ; 
the  ’Leeds  Overseers’  offices  (alterations  and 
additions);  ’St.  Aidan’s  Vicarage,  Leeds;  ’All 
Hallows  Vicarage,  Leeds;  additions  to  Shad- 
well  Grange,  near  Leeds ;  ’Red  Court,  Scar¬ 
borough  ;  Free  Library,  Police  Station,  and 
Fire  Station  in  Dewsbury-road.  for  the  Leeds 
Corporation ;  the  Leeds  School  of  Art ;  the 
Leeds  Public  Dispensary;  Red  House,  Chapel 
Allerton,  Leeds ;  Webton  Court,  Chapel  Aller- 
ton,  Leeds;  Pen-y-Bryn,  Chapel  Allerton, 
Leeds;  “  Aros,”  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds; 
business  premises,  Willington-street,  Leeds 
(alterations  and  decorations).  Since  going  to 
London  he  won  the  second  premium  in  the 
Newcastle  Grammar  School  competition,  and 
he  designed  a  new  organ  case  for  Headingley 
Hill  Chapel  (in  this  year’s  R.A.),  and  he  was 
engaged  in  other  work  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


*  The  asterisks  denote  those  which  have  been 
illustrated  in  our  pages. 


Dr.  Dresser. — We  regret  to  hear  of 
death.  at  Mulhouse,  Germany,  on 
24th  ult.,  of  Dr.  Christopher  Dresser,  of  H 
Bank,  Barnes,  London.  Dr.  Dresser  had  lc 
been  well  known  as  a  decorative  designer,  a 
worked  largely  in  producing  designs  for  texti 
for  manufacturing  firms.  Christopher  Drea 
was  born  in  Glasgow  on  July  4,  1834,  of  Yo' 
shire  parents.  His  parents  remained  but 
short  time  in  Scotland,  and,  after  a  f 
moves,  spent  some  years  in  Bandon,  Co.  Co 
and  here  he  received  all  the  little  sch< 
teaching  he  ever  had.  When  about  thirte 
years  of  age  they  all  moved  to  London,  n 
he  was  placed  at  the  old  School  of  Desi 
at  Somerset  House.  At  fifteen  he  gained  I 
first  scholarship,  and  from  that  time  mat 
rapid  progress  in  drawing.  He  then  took  | 
drawing  to  illustrate  botanical  works,  aj 
taking  a  great  liking  for  flowers  he  gave  { 
attention  to  the  study  of  Nature,  and  becai 
Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  Department  f 
Science  and  Art,  and  also  in  the  London  a] 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  schools.  He  wrote  ab<4 
this  time  (1860)  several  works  on  botany,  .[ 
eluding  “Unity  in  Variety,”  “The  RudimeJ 
of  Botany.”  etc.  He  issued  his  first  work  | 
art  in  1862,  the  “Art  of  Decorative  Desigi 
and  in  that  year  made  his  first  inti nu 
acquaintance  with  Japanese  Art  through  1 
exhibits  shown  in  the  exhibition  by  ! 
Rutherford  Alcock.  Many  of  these  he  ma 
drawings  of,  and  at  the  end  of  the  exhibit! 
bought  some  of  these  specimens,  and  thus  co: 
menced  the  collection  of  art  objects  which  1 
ever  since  been  his  pride.  By  the  time 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  in  1867,  be  had  becoi 
well  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  t 
country,  and  many  of  the  wall  papers,  carpe 
and  textile  fabrics  shown  there  bore  desig 
from  his  pencil.  In  1873  he  spent  some  ti; 
in  Vienna,  and  wrote  for  the  Press  ma 
articles  on  Art  from  that  city.  In  1876  > 
started  on  his  journey  to  Japan,  travellilj 
via  America,  and  visiting  the  Philadelpn 
Exhibition  on  his  way.  He  delivered  a  fj 
lectures  on  Art  while  in  the  States.  Ij 
travels  in  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  a 
his  keen  appreciation  of  Japanese  Art  a 
interest  in  the  people  are  told  in  his  bo< 
written  soon  after  bis  return  home.  “Japi 
its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art  Manufacturer! 
In  1878  he  spent  much  time  in  Paris,  bei 
one  of  the  jurors  in  the  Exhibition.  Of  li 
years  he  had  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  p 
paring  designs  for  manufacturers,  and  in  1 
enjoyment  of  his  garden  and  flowers.  Il 
works  on  Art,  besides  those  already  ma 
tioned.  include  “Studies  in  Design,”  a 
the  “Principles  of  Decorative  Art,”  a' 
“  Modern  Ornamentation.”  Ho  wrote  ij 
varioifs  Art  journals,  and  lectured  on  Art  I 
many  towns  in  this  country.  He  was  il 
many  years  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Socici 
of  London,  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanifl 
Society,  and  was  granted  the  degree  | 
Ph.D.  by  the  University  of  Jena  for  his  d 
coveries  in  connexion  with  natural  6cien'| 
He  was  a  most  genial  companion  and  interej 
ing  talker,  and  never  tired  of  discussion  1 
Art  and  the  habits  of  the  nations  of  the  Eai 
trying  to  trace  their  histories  by  their  on 
mental  forms  as  a  philologist  does  by  t.h> 
language.  His  daughter,  Miss  Ada  Dress; 
who  had  assisted  her  father  for  many  yea- 
has  retained  his  staff  of  assistants,  and 
tends  to  carry  on  his  work. 

- — - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Tower,  Rochester  Cathedral.— T 
tower  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  which  haB  bd 
rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  a  spire,  at 
outlay  of  upwards  of  5,000?.,  was  recently  del 
cated.  The  new  central  tower  and  6pire  hd 
been  designed  as  far  as  possible  on  the  lim 
of  the  original  work  of  Hamo  de  Hytl 
This  bishop  raised  the  tower  by  the  additi 
of  a  belfry  story,  and  capped  it  with  a  l| 
spire  of  oak,  covered  with  lead.  This  towj 
was  almost  rebuilt  in  the  XVIIth  centu;{ 
In  1826-7  it  was  said  to  be  in  a  dangerej 
condition,  and  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Cj 
tingham,  at  that  time  architect  to  the  Del 
and  Chapter,  who  replaced  the  old  6pire  byJ 
square  tower  with  corner  pinnacles.  Tj 
tower  is  stonework,  and  the  spire  is  of  woe 
covered  with  lead.  On  the  upper  part,  ov 
the  belfry  windows,  are  four  small  niclj 
containing  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  t 
east  side,  Bishop  Hamo  de  Hythe  on  t 
north.  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  t 
cathedral,  on  the  west,  and  St.  Paulinus  ij 
the  south.  On  the  face  of  the  parapet  abdj 
the  figures  is  a  cornice  ornamented  wiu 
carved  foliage,  and  above  the  parapet  e 
twelve  shields,  three  on  each  face,  bearing  i 
the  east  side  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  presej 
bishop  and  the  late  dean;  on  the  north  si  j 
the  arms  of  Bishop  Hamo  de  Hythe  and  : 
Mr.  T.  H.  Foord,  the  builders  of  the  old  ai 
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new  towers  respectively ;  on  the  west  Bide  the 
arms  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  the  County  of  Kent;  and  on  the 
South  side  the  Royal  Arms  and  the  arms  of 
Canterbury.  A  new  clock  and  chimes  have 
been  added,  while  the  peal  of  bells  has  been 
increased  from  six  to  eight,  four  of  the  old 
bells  having  been  recast.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  C.  Hodson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  and  the 
contractor,  Mr.  S.  F.  Halliday,  of  Stamford. 

:  Church  Extension,  Charwelton,  North¬ 
amptonshire. — The  work  in  connexion  with 
the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  Char¬ 
welton  Church,  has  been  completed,  and  the 
building  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough  on  the  16th  ult.  The  alterations  in¬ 
clude  an  extension  of  the  chancel  eastwards, 
a  new  roof,  built  to  much  the  same  pitch  as 
the  other  part,  a  new  east  window,  etc.  The 
interior  has  been  panelled  with  oak  to  a 
height  of  10  ft.,  and  the  vestry  has  been 
turned  into  an  organ  chamber.  The  tombs 
and  brasses  in  the  chancel  have  also  been 
attended  to.  The  contractor  for  the  extension 
of  the  chancel  was  Mr.  John  Bosworth,  and 
Mr.  Archer,  of  Northampton,  did  the  panel¬ 
ling.  The  south  doors  of  the  chancel,  which 
are  of  teak,  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Franklin, 
of  Heledon.  Mr.  Cecil  Fabian,  sculptor,  of 
London,  carved  the  angels  and  the  emblem  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Bnanoel,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Christopher 
Carter,  of  London.  The  cost  has  been  about 
1,6001. 

German  Church,  Brompton-road,  London.— 
Count  Bernstorff,  German  Minister  in  London, 
attended  at  the  consecration,  on  the  27th  ult., 
of  a  new  German  Evangelical  church  in  Mont- 
pelier-place,  Brompton-road.  The  pulpit  was 
made  and  carved  in  Berlin.  The  coloured 
windows  were  the  work  of  the  glass  painter 
to  the  Bavarian  Court.  Some  of  the  windows 
came  from  Cologne.  The  electrio  light 
fittings  were  by  Messrs.  Drake,  an  English 
firm.  Upon  Mr.  Charles  G.  F.  Rees,  the 
architect,  the  Emperor  has  bestowed  the  in¬ 
signia  of  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Bushey.— The  founda¬ 
tion-stones  were  laid  a  short  time  ago  of  the 
new  Wesleyan  church,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  New  Bushey.  The  new  building 
faces  London  and  King  Edward  roads,  and  is 
being  built  by  Mr.  Charles  Brightman,  from 

Klaus  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Withers.  & 
leredith.  The  structure  is  to  accommodate 
750  persons,  and  its  erection  involves  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  6,768 /. 

Church  Restoration,  Lyng,  Somerset.— 
The  reopening  of  the  Lyng  parish  church, 
which  has  recently  been  restored,  took  place 
on  the  22nd  ult.  The  restoration  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Spiller,  of  Taunton, 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Samson  & 
Cottam,  architects,  of  Taunton,  at  a  cost  of 
Imore  than  600/.  While  the  restoration  was  in 
progress  an  ancient  rood  loft  was  discovered 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  a  piscina 
in  the  opposite  wall,  near  the  pulpit. 

Church,  Lemington,  Northumberland. — A 
luew  Methodist  New  Connexion  church  has 
been  erected  in  Union  Hall-road,  Lemington, 
by  Mr.  Thirlwell,  of  Benwell,  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  of  Gosforth,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  B.  R.  Irvin,  architect,  Gateshead. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  some  350 
people. 

1  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Sedgley. — The  work  in 
connexion  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Sedgley  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  new  building  was  recently 
Opened.  The  premises  now  consist  of  a  chapel, 
with  stained-glass  windows,  a  schoolroom, 
three  classrooms,  and  a  minister’s  vestry. 
The  building  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Tomkinson,  Wolverhampton,  to  the  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Ashley  Bailey,  Seagley. 
Ihe  total  cost  of  the  scheme  amounts  to  1,6201. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Upper  Tooting. — The  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  on  the  High-road,  Upper 
Tooting,  was  recently  opened.  The  site  was 
3ecured  at  a  cost  of  3,000/.,  and  the  building 
itself  represents  an  expenditure  of  11,675 /. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Son, 
af  Wandsworth  Common,  who  carried  out 
the  work  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  James  Gibson, 
architect. 

[  Baptist  Chapel,  Haddenham,  Cambridge¬ 
shire. — The  memorial-stones  were  laid  re- 
Jently  of  the  new  Baptist  chapel  at  Hadden- 
ham.  The  site  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pillage  green,  and  the  buildings  are  to  in- 
Jlude  a  church  to  seat  337  adults,  or  a  mixed 
Congregation  of  450  persons,  and  vestries, 
lloakrooms,  etc.  The  buildings  will  be  in  the 
ate  Gothic  style,  and  the  walls  are  to  be 
freed  with  red  bricks,  and  Bath  stone  will  be 
lsed  for  the  spire  and  for  the  dressings  to  the 
loors.  windows,  etc.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
ihe  choir  and  organ  in  the  south  transept,  and  a 
imall  gallery  at  the  front  end.  The  baptistry 


will  be  of  marble,  and  will  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  rostrum.  The  two  vestries,  with  the 
usual  conveniences,  will  be  at  the  rear. 
Arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  heat¬ 
ing  by  hot-water  low-pressure  system. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  John  Wills  &  Sons, 
of  Derby  and  London,  and  the  contract  for 
the  work  has  been  placed  with  Mr.  H.  Feast, 
of  Haddenham.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  the  land  and  architects’  fees,  is 
estimated  at  2,300/.,  and  the  total  outlay  in¬ 
volved  is  put  down  at  3,200/. 

A  Rowton  House  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
— The  prospectus  of  the  Northern  Rowton 
Houses,  Ltd.,  was  issued  on  the  21st  ult.  The 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  in  Newcastle,  and 
erecting  thereon  a  building  to  be  used  for  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  also  to 
acquire  other  sites  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
Newcastle  and  the  northern  counties,  such 
establishments  being  similar  to  those  known 
as  “Rowton  Houses.”  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  intended  to  erect  a  house  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  250  men  on  the  Dog  Bank,  at  the 
foot  of  Pilgrim-street,  according  to  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  architect,  which 
have  already  been  passed  by  the  Town  Im¬ 
provement  Committee.  The  site  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  building  has  a  frontage  of  162  ft.  to  the 
Dog  Bank  and  49  ft.  to  Pilgrim-street,  and 
contains  an  area  of  1.000  sq.  yds.  It  will 
contain  a  separate  residence  for  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  an  office ;  entrance  hall,  with 
shop  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  lodgers ; 
dining-room,  recreation-room,  reading-room, 
smoking-room,  kitchen,  and  250  cubicles, 
lodgers’  scullery,  lockers,  baths.  foot-wa6hing 
troughs,  lavatories,  wash-house,  and  othier 
conveniences,  with  separate  accommodation 
for  the  caretakers  and  bedmakers.  The  pre¬ 
mises  will  be  lighted  throughout  by  means  of 
electric  light,  and  be  heated  by  means  of  a 
low-pressure  hot-water  system.  There  will 
also  be  a  disinfecting  chamber.  The  charge 
for  each  lodger  will  be  6d.  per  day. 

Club,  Boscombe,  Bournemouth. — The  new 
men’s  club  in  connexion  with  the  parish  of 
St.  John’s  was  opened  recently.  The  new 
club  premises  are  situated  in  the  Shelley-road, 
and  consist  of  a  recreation-room  (which  por¬ 
tion  was  formerly  used  as  the  St.  John’s 
Mission  Hall),  a  reading-room,  a  billiard- 
room,  a  refreshment  buffet,  and  bathrooms. 
The  recreation  and  reading  rooms  are 
separated  by  a  folding  screen,  and  when 
thrown  into  one  form  a  hall  which  will  be 
available  for  use  as  a  mission  hall  on  Sunday 
evenings.  The  recreation-room  is  49  ft.  in 
length  by  20  ft.  in  width,  whilst  the  dimensions 
of  the  reading-room  are  26  ft.  by  19  ft.  The 
billiard-room,  which  is  beyond  the  reading- 
room,  is  28  ft.  in  length  by  19  ft.  in  width. 
In  the  basement,  lavatory  and  bath  accommo¬ 
dation  has  been  provided.  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Miles,  was  the  architect,  and  Councillor 
George  Mitchell  the  builder. 

Bradford  Technical  College  Extension.— 
The  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  Bradford  Municipal 
Technical  College  has  been  received  by  the 
clerk  to  the  Bradford  Education  Committee. 
A  report  upon  the  proposed  extension  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  City  Council  at  their  October 
meeting.  This  report,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Barker  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  was 
supplemented  by  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  extensions,  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  E.  P. 
Edwards,  the  City  Architect.  The  estimate 
of  the  cost,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
makes  an  allowance  of  28,078/.  for  buildings, 
24.102/.  of  which  is  for  the  main  block,  the 
remainder  being  for  the  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  sheds.  Machinery  and  fittings  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  absorb  10,000/.,  the  land  required  for 
the  textile  school  (5,092  super,  yds.,  at  about 
12s.  6d.),  3,182/.  10s.,  and  the  land  for  a  future 
extension  or  resale  (7,169  super.  ydB.,  at  about 
8s.  3d.),  2,948/.  A  sum  of  791/.  10s.  is  allowed 
for  contingencies. 

Public  Library,  Paisley.— A  now  wing  of 
the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  Paisley, 
has  just  been  opened.  The  addition  has  been 
built  to  the  east  of  the  main  building,  and  is 
in  the  same  style.  From  the  vestibule  on  the 
right  is  the  indicator-room,  from  which  there 
is  an  entrance  to  the  new  reading-room.  The 
rooms  are  lighted  from  the  roof.  In  the 
upper  chambers  of  the  building  there  is  a 
reading-room  for  ladies  and  also  a  boys’ 
reading-room.  The  building  throughout  is 
heated  with  a  system  of  radiators  and  fitted 
with  the  electric  light.  Messrs.  Honeyman, 
Keppie,  &  MTntosh,  Glasgow,  were  the  archi¬ 
tects. 

Public  Hall,  Croft,  Leicestershire. — On 
the  30th  ult.  the  Hon.  Philip  Stanhope,  M.P., 
opened  a  new  public  hall  and  club  at  Croft. 
The  building  consists  of  a  hall,  measuring 
33  ft.  by  22  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  recesses, 
which  consist  of  a  platform,  16  ft.  by  8  ft.,  an 
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ingle  nook  fitted  with  seats  on  each  side  of 
the  open  fire,  and  a  gallery  over.  Retiring- 
rooms  are  provided  on  each  side  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  communicating  with  it  and  with  the 
hall,  and  in  the  foundation  space  is  a  billiard- 
room.  The  base  of  the  building  has  been 
constructed  of  local  granite.  The  superstructure 
is  built  of  local  made  bricks,  partly  finished 
with  selected  red  bricks,  but  in  the  main 
coated  with  rough-cast  composed  of  cement 
and  granite  clippings.  The  verandah  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  oak  posts  and  timbers,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  hand-made  red  tiles 
from  Staffordshire.  The  building  was  erected 
by  the  staff  of  the  Croft  Granite,  Brick,  and 
Concrete  Co.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Robottom,  the  manager,  from  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Barry  Parker  &  Raymond 
Unwin,  architects. 

Mission  Room,  Twickenham. — The  new 
mission  room,  in  Milford-road.  St.  Margaret’s, 
was  recently  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ken¬ 
sington.  The  building,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Alder,  London,  provides  accommodation  for 
360  persons.  The  scheme,  when  completed, 
provides  for  a  number  of  club  and  class  rooms, 
with  a  gymnasium,  but  for  the  present  only 
the  hall,  with  two  small  rooms,  and  lavatory, 
and  storeroom  for  seats  have  been  built.  The 
total  cost  has  been  a  little  over  2,000/. 

Inebriates’  Home,  Hairmyres,  Lanarkshire. 
—An  inebriates’  home,  erected  by  the  Lanark 
County  Council,  at  Hairmyres,  was  opened  on 
the  1st  inst.  The  building  has  been  con¬ 
structed  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Paterson, 
architect,  Hamilton,  and  provides  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  ten  patients.  The  home  is  built 
on  the  cottage  system,  and  in  addition  to  the 
quarters  for  the  patients  there  is  a  section 
for  the  administrative  part  of  the  institution. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  the  nurses  in 
the  home,  which  contains  fourteen  bedrooms, 
this  arrangement  allowing  a  separate  bed¬ 
room  for  each  patient. 

Presbyterian  Hale  at  Forest  Hail, 
Northumberland. — The  foundation-stones  of  a 
Presbyterian  haH  has  just  been  laid  at  Forest 
Hall.  Mr.  Walton  Taylor,  of  Newcastle,  is 
the  architect.  The  new  hall  (including  plat¬ 
form)  is  52  ft.  by  28  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  principal 
entrance  is  from  the  main  road.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  corridor  there  are  cloak¬ 
rooms  provided  for  each  sex,  and  a  ladies’ 
room  on  the  first  floor  occupies  the  whole 
frontage.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  is 
a  raised  platform,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
divided  into  two  classrooms  by  means  of 
movable  partitions.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
infants  room  and  a  kitchen  vestry.  The 
new  minister's  vestry,  which  has  a  separate 
entrance  giving  access  to  new  hall  and 
church,  is  a  continuation  of  the  new  buildings, 
and  faces  the  main  road.  The  new  premises 
are  to  bo  built  of  stone.  The  contract  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  John  Craven,  builder  of 
Newcastle. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Walton.— The  new  fever 
hospital,  which  has  been  erected  at  Walton 
was  opened  a  short  time  ago.  The  buildings 
consist  of  an  administrative  block,  which  con¬ 
tains  living  accommodation  for  the  nurses  to 

en?P!?,ye(?  at  the  hospital.  The  block  called 
V\  ard  Block  A  contains  two  wards  of  four 
beds  each.  They  are  heated  by  a  central 
stove,  and  each  has  a  lavatory  and  sink  ac¬ 
commodation  at  the  end.  The  wards  will 
accommodate  four  males  and  four  females 
respectively,  and  this  block  is  intended  for 
scarlet  fever  patients.  Ward  Block  B  con¬ 
tains  two  wards,  each  with  two  beds,  and 
fatted  with  kitchen  and  other  accommodation, 
lhis  block  will  be  used  for  typhoid  and 
diphtheria  patients.  The  outbuildings  com¬ 
prise  a  mortuary,  ambulance  shed,  laundry, 
and  ironing  and  furnishing  room  for  linen.’ 
Ihe  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  overhanging 
roofs  of  brindled  Ruabon  tiles.  Half-timbered 
work  is  introduced  in  the  design,  and  the  site 
is  bounded  with  a  rustic  fence  of  oak.  The 
floors  of  the  wards  are  of  maple,  secret  nailed, 
and  wax  polished.  The  whole  scheme  has 
been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  F  E 
Dixon  Engineer  to  the  Walton-le-Dale  Urban 
Council.  The  contractor  for  the  work  was 
Mr.  M.  Shorrock,  and  the  sub-contractors  were 
Mr.  Richard  Bashall,  Messrs.  Tullis  Mr 
Robert  Hull,  Mr.  Breakell,  Messrs.  W.  Cook 
&  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Southworth. 

Bakery,  Norwich. — A  new  steam  bakerv  has 
been  erected  in  West  End-street,  Heigham, 
for  Mr.  F.  H.  Bassingthwaight.  The  pre¬ 
mises  consist  of  a  red  brick  building,  51  ft. 
in  length,  and  two  stories  high.  The  upper 
floor  will  be  used  as  a  flour  store,  and  the 
lower  floor  is  divided  into  three  portions— 
the  bakery,  the  breadroom.  and  the  loading- 
room.  The  bakery  is  36  ft.  bv  23  ft.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  white  enamelled  bricks, 
and  the  floors  throughout  the  building  are 
laid  in  mosaic.  The  whole  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity.  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Buckingham. 
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were  the  architects;  Mr.  W.  J.  Hannent,  the 
builder;  and  Messrs.  A.  Pank  &  Sons, 
plumbers. 

Brewery,  Dublin. — A  new  brewery  has  been 
erected  in  Dublin  for  Messrs.  Guinness  &  Son. 
The  building  occupies  a  rectangular  plot  of 
ground  of  2,830  sq.  yds.,  with  a  frontage  of 
150  ft.  to  Robert-street  and  Grand  Canal- 
place  respectively,  the  pile  rising  to  a  height 
of  130  ft.  above  the  street  level,  and  contain¬ 
ing  nine  floors,  ranging  from  10  ft.  to  19  ft. 
The  structure  has  oeen  built  on  cement  con¬ 
crete  foundations,  varying  in  depth  from 
14  ft.  to  17  ft.,  upon  which  have  been  erected 
stanchions  of  rolled  steel.  These  in  turn 
support  rolled-steel  girders,  fixed  horizontally, 
the  whole  forming  the  framework  for  the 
floors  and  walls.  The  walls  are  of  bricks  of  an 
average  thickness  of  2£  ft.,  and  the  dressings 
are  of  white  enamelled  bricks.  The  floors 
are  of  concrete.  The  outer  faces  of 
the  walls  are  broken  at  intervals  with  a 
base  12^  ft.  high  and  strings  and  cornices  of 
chiselled  and  moulded  granite  from  the  Bally- 
knocken  Quarries.  The  roof  is  composed  of 
wrought-steel  principals,  supporting  timber 
purlins  and  boarding,  Mellowes’  patent 
glazing,  and  slates  capped  with  sheet 
lead.  The  building  contractors  were  Messrs. 
M'Laughlin  &  Harvey,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  and 
their  manager,  Mr.  Anthony  Campbell, 
organised  and  superintended  the  work.  The 
steel-construction  work  was  carried  out  by 
Sir  W.  Arrol ;  Messrs.  Ross  &  Walpole  were 
the  contractors  for  the  steel  roof  work ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Osborne  supplied  the  granite  work  •  and 
Messrs.  Oates  &  Green  were  the  manufacturers 
of  the  white  enamelled  bricks.  The  design  of 
the  building  and  the  supervision  of  its  erec¬ 
tion  were  under  the  control  of  the  engineer-in- 
ohief,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hignett,  and  his  staff.  Mr. 
Arthur  Dudgeon,  Dublin,  was  the  surveyor  and 
measurer  of  the  works. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Co-operative  Com¬ 
pany’s  Premises,  Aberdeen.— A  deputation 
from  the  directors  of  the  Northern  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Company,  Aberdeen,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Watt,  architect,  attended  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Plans  Committee  of  the  Aberdeen 
Town  Council  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  the  meeting  plans  of  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  premises  of  the  company  in 
Loch-street.  It  is  practically  proposed  to  re¬ 
build  the  entire  elevation  facing  Loch-street 
and  to  make  it  a  height  of  four  stories  in¬ 
stead  of  three  as  at  present.  The  probable 
cost  of  the  rebuilding  will  be  about  6,000/. 

Cottage  Homes,  Downend,  Gloucester. — 
The  new  Cottage  Homes  at  Downend,  which 
were  opened  on  the  24th  ult.  by  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  have  been 
provided  by  the  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians 
at  a  cost  of  about  20,000/.  The  site  comprises 
20  acres,  12  acres  of  which  are  fenced  off  and 
retained  for  agricultural  and  market  garden 
purposes.  The  group  of  buildings  comprises 
a  lodge  entrance,  seven  blocks  of  fourteen 
semi-detached  houses,  a  convalescent  home, 
and  a  small  hall  for  general,  including  school, 
purposes.  Each  of  the  houses  contains  a  hall, 
a  dayroom,  17  ft.  by  15  ft.,  a  kitchen  of  like 
dimensions,  scullery,  lardor,  usual  domestic 
offices,  and  officers’  sitting-room.  On  the 
tipper  floor  are  two  bedrooms  for  children, 
measuring  17  ft.  by  15  ft.,  with  observation 
window  to  officers’  room,  an  isolation-room, 
12  ft.  by  10  ft.,  bathroom,  lavatory,  and 
officers’  bedroom.  The  convalescent  home 
contains  on  the  ground  floor  two  dayrooms, 
25  ft.  by  17  ft.,  one  of  these  being  for  boys 
and  the  other  for  girls ;  a  dining-room  of  the 
same  size,  cloakroom,  kitchen,  larder,  scul¬ 
lery,  and  an  officers’  sitting-room.  On  the 
first  floor  there  are  on  the  boys’  Bide  three 
bedrooms,  17  ft.  by  15  ft.,  bathroom,  lavatory, 
etc.  The  accommodation  on  the  female  side 
is  similar,  and  the  two  departments  are 
eeparated  by  a  house-parent’s  bedroom.  There 
are  three  bedrooms  on  the  upper  floor, 
together  with  store  rooms  and  other  con¬ 
veniences.  The  hall  is  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  in 
front  of  the  building  is  a  large  piece  of  grass 
ground  available  for  games.  The  homes  will 
provide  accommodation  for  168  children.  The 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Downs  &  Sons,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
La  Trobe  &  Weston. 

Almshouses,  Bradford. — A  commencement 
has  been  made__with  the  preliminary  work  in 
connexion  with  the  new  almshouses,  which 
are  to  be  erected  at  Daisy  Hill.  The  site  lies 
on  either  side  of  Daisy  Hill-lane,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  portion — some  18  acres — being  between 
the  top  of  Hazelhurst-road  and  the  Daisy  Hill 
reservoir.  Close  by  is  a  smaller  plot — about 
8  acres.  The  larger  plot  is  to  be  the  site  of 
the  new  test  workhouse.  Its  construction  is 
not,  however,  to  be  immediately  undertaken. 
On  the  smaller  plot  the  Guardians  are  about 
to  erect  sixty-six  cottages  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor.  The 


cottages  will  be  built  in  blocks  so  arranged 
that  each  looks  out  on  an  expanse  of  grass 
plot  set  with  trees.  With  each  block  will  be 
a  recreation-room  or  sewing-room,  and  a 
common  kitchen.  An  administrative  block, 
with  accommodation  for  a  caretaker  and  his 
wife  will  be  provided  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
kitchen.  Each  cottage  will  be  a  single- 
roomed  dwelling  devised  to  hold  two  persons. 
They  will  be  built  of  brick,  covered  with 
rough-cast,  with  stone  dressings,  and  roofed 
with  Yorkshire  stone  slates.  There  will  be  a 
bath-house  for  each  block.  The  plans  and 
designs  for  this  scheme,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Empsall  &  Clarkson, 
architects,  of  Bradford,  have  just  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
the  first  part,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  cot¬ 
tages,  will  be  put  in  hand  without  delay. 

Enlargement  of  the  Cattle  Market,  York. 
— On  the  22nd  ult.  the  extensions,  which  have 
been  made  to  the  York  Cattle  Market,  were 
opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  large  area  has 
been  added  to  the  covered  market,  and  two 
new  auction  rings  and  offices  have  been  added, 
with  a  facade  to  Paragon-street.  These  in¬ 
clude  additional  settling-rooms  and  offices  for 
the  auctioneers  conducting  the  sales,  lava¬ 
tories,  and  other  accommodation.  Between 
the  two  rings  is  a  glazed  verandah  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  attending  the  sales. 
The  auction  rings  are  fitted  with  domed  roofs. 
In  the  well  is  an  iron  pen  in  which  the 
animals  will  be  shown,  and  round  this  is  a 
passage-way,  from  which  rise  tiers  of  seats 
with  an  auctioneer’s  rostrum  facing  the  cattle 
entrance.  The  two  rings  are  connected  by  an 
alley-way  to  enable  buyers  and  dealers  to 
obtain  easy  access  from  one  ring  to  another. 
The  total  area  of  the  market  now  affords 
accommodation  for  7,680  cattle,  9,465  sheep, 
and  300  pigs.  The  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  E.  Creer, 
the  City  Engineer. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Wharf,  Portishead,  Bristol.— The  new 
timber  wharf  at  Portishead  was  recently 
opened.  The  structure  is  600  ft.  long,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  dock  has  been  dredged  to 
allow  a  vessel  drawing  22  ft.  of  water  to  be 
berthed  alongside.  For  the  construction  of 
the  wharf,  timber  piles,  upwards  of  50  ft.  in 
length,  were  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
they  were  then  braced  and  fastened  together. 
To  fix  the  bracing  it  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  a  watertight  dam  enclosing  the  whole 
wharf.  The  ground  at  the  back  of  the  wharf 
has  been  levelled  up  so  as  to  form  a  stacking 
area.  It  has  been  provided  with  a  system  of 
railway  sidings  connected  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company’s  line,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  gridiron,  450  ft.  long,  consisting 
of  ei^ht  sets  of  railway  lines.  To  effect  the 
junction  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  it 
was  neoessary  to  build  a  small  bridge  over 
the  Portbury  Stream  Diversion.  The  steel 
girders  and  flooring  of  this  bridge  rest  on 
foundations  carried  on  timber  piles.  Two 
open  sheds  covering  an  area  of  1,800  sq.  yds. 
have  been  erected  close  to  the  railway  sidings 
with  a  covered  way  between  them.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  handling  of  timber  three  steam 
cranes  with  speoially-designed  curved  jibs  to 
reach  over  high  stacks  of  timber  have  been 
provided.  On  the  wharf  there  are  two  steam 
travelling  cranes  with  elevated  bases  and  long 
jibs.  A  jetty,  200  ft.  long,  with  berths  on 
both  sides,  has  been  provided  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  barges,  and  a  crane,  lifting 
6  tons,  has  been  erected  at  the  end  to  deal 
with  log  timber.  The  stacking  ground  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  system  of  fire  hydrants  con¬ 
nected  to  the  water  company’s  main,  and  hose- 
boxes  with  standpipes  and  nozzles  are  fitted 
at  convenient  places.  The  contractors  for  the 
main  work  were  Messrs.  Joseph  T.  Firbank, 
Ltd.,  of  London.  The  cranes  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Stothert  &  Pitt,  Ltd.,  of  Bath,  and 
the  open  sheds  were  erected  by  Messrs.  J. 
Lysaght,  Ltd.,  of  Bristol.  Mr.  W.  W.  Squire 
is  the  docks  engineer,  and  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking  has  amounted  to  30,000/. 

Waterworks,  Skipton. — A  commencement 
has  been  made  with  the  laying  of  the  pipe 
track  which  is  the  initial  step  in  Skipton’s 
new  scheme  of  water  supply  sanctioned  by 
the  Skipton  Water  and  Improvement  Act  of 
this  year.  A  12-in.  main,  which  is  to  be 
permanent,  is  now  being  laid  to  the  site  of 
the  intended  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  Emsay 
Moor.  It  will  then  he  taken  outside  the  top 
water  line  of  the  intended  reservoir  to  the 
stream  known  as  Moor  Beck,  where  a  weir 
will  be  made.  This  weir,  which  will  be  about 
730  ft.  above  sea  level,  will  be  so  constructed 
that  it  will  pass  the  compensation  water  re¬ 
quired  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  surplus 
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water  being  taken  through  the  main  to  th; 
town.  To  ensure  the  best  water  being  supt 
plied,  the  Whitfield  Springs,  which  in  them  [ 
selves  yield  150,000  gallons  per  day,  will  b< 
conducted  to  the  weir.  The  Embsay  Moo:  l 
reservoir,  which  is  two  miles  one  furlong  frord' 
the  centre  of  Skipton,  will  have  one  embank  t 
ment  right  across  the  valley  in  a  line  indiu 
cated  by  the  trial  shafts  that  have  been  sunk : 
The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  will  tx  ! 
120,000,000  gallons,  and  the  surface  level  o  : 
the  water  when  the  reservoir  is  full  will  bi  j 
700  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  drainage  area  1;  e 
700  acres.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  thi  [ 
new  scheme  is  about  70,000/.,  and  Messrsij 
G.  H.  Hill  &  Son,  Manchester,  are  th<lj 
engineers,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Mallinsonu 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Skipton  Urbai  ( 
Council,  who  has  charge  of  the  preliminarj  [ 
work  of  laying  the  permanent  pipe  track  thai  j 
is  expected  to  be  available  for  water  supply  | 
augmentation  purposes  by  next  spring. 

Proposed  Esplanade,  Kirkcaldy.— Messrs:  | 
Sang  &  Lockhart,  C.E.,  Kirkcaldy,  have  subi 
mitted  a  report  to  the  Kirkcaldy  Town  Council) 
on  the  proposal  to  form  an  esplanade  from  I 
the  harbour  to  Rose-street,  a  distance  oj 
1,995  ft.  They  detailed  several  schemes,  ir  ! 
each  of  which  a  concrete  wall  the  whole  lengtl  t 
of  the  esplanade  would  be  necessary.  ThsHc 
top  of  the  wall  would  be  on  the  same  leveljf 
as  the  proposed  new  pier,  with  a  parapet  3  ftii 
high.  Inside  the  wall  would  be  a  heavy  con-lj 
Crete  footway  50  ft.  wide,  sloping  towardijj 
the  wall,  and  at  the  inside  of  the  footway  onelj 
or  two  steps  leading  down  to  a  macadamised)! 
roadway  60  ft.  wide,  and  on  the  inner  side  oJ|| 
this  roadway,  along  the  new  building  line,  a|j 
concrete  footway  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  widelj) 
would  be  formed.  Opposite  the  Port  Brae  ah 
cart  road  12  ft.  wide  would  lead  down  to  the! 
beach,  with  two  stairways  along  the  wall  at;l 
distances  of  170  yds.  The  plans  showed  a: 
complete  scheme  at  an  estimated  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  engineering  and  inspection,  of  16,800/. 
Another  scheme,  costing  about  14.000/.,  would) 
be  to  form  a  concrete  footpath  20  ft.  wide 
along  the  wall,  and,  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  the  new  building  line,  to  form  a  road-t 
way  28  ft.  wide,  and  the  space  between  the 
roadway  and  footway  could  be  levelled  up 
with  ashes  to  form  a  promenade. 

Sewage  Disposal  Scheme,  Carlisle. — Mr.! 
Saudford  Fawcett,  M.Inst.C.E  .,  on  behalf  ofii, 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  in-i 
quiry  at  Carlisle,  on  the  30th  ult.,  respecting! 
the  application  of  the  Carlisle  Corporation! 
for  power  to  borrow  65,000/.  for  a  sewagej 
disposal  scheme  for  the  city.  Mr.  H.  CJ 
Marks,  the  Carlisle  Surveyor,  who  is  engineerai 
for  the  sewage  disposal  scheme,  produced) 
plans  and  explained  the  scheme  in  detail.! 
They  had  had,  he  said,  an  experimental  bac-i 
teriological  scheme  dealing  with  part  of: 
the  city  sewage  for  several  years,  and  so; 
satisfactory  was  its  operation  that  the  City: 
Council  decided  upon  the  extension  of  thei 
scheme  now  before  the  inspector.  Mr.  George; 
Chatterton,  engineer,  of  Westminster,  also; 
gave  evidence  in  support.  Professor  Dibden,! 
analytical  chemist,  described  the  effluent  after; 
it  had  gone  through  the  bacteriological  pro-® 
cess  at  present  in  use  as  almost  as  clear  asi 
ordinary  river  water.  There  could  be  no  feari), 
of  pollution.  Mr.  Joseph  Graham,  engineer. i| 
Carlisle,  said  he  agreed  with  the  continuous) 
system  being  adopted  for  Carlisle,,  but  thoughts 
the  land  for  the  works  ought  to  have  been  on- 
the  Etterby  side  of  the  river. 

Peer  in  the  Island  of  Mull.— A  new  pier-! 
is  being  erected  at  Salen,  Mull,  from  thei! 
design  of  Mr.  James  Deas,  C.E.,  Glasgow.  It! 
consists  of  a  sub-structure  of  concrete  carry- * 
ing  a  pierhead  of  open  timber  work,  ap-: 
proached  by  a  wooden  gangway,  the  whole ll 
estimated  to  cost  slightly  over  5,000/.  Thei! 
contractors  are  Messrs.  George  Halliday,  Ltd.,  1 
Rothesay. 

- — - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brooks’s  Parabola  Curve.— This  instru-ii 
ment,  which  the  rules  of  grammar  suggest) 
should  be  described  as  a  “parabolic”  curve,: 
is  a  piece  of  transparent  celluloid  sheet  cuti 
in  the  form  of  a  parabolic  segment,  and  in-i 
tended  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ;! 
set-square.  Its  convenience  is  increased  by 
the  inscription  of  a  line  representing  the  - 
axis,  and  of  a  second  line  serving  to  locate  - 
the  focus  of  the  parabola.  In  drawing  dia-i 
grams  the  instrument  can  be  employed  for  ■: 
delineating  curves  to  represent  all  parabolas,  i 
if  suitable  vertical  scales  be  adopted — a  course  i 
that  will  often  save  much  time,  as  it  is 
far  more  easy  to  construct  an  additional  scale  1! 
than  a  new  parabola.  In  connexion  with  the  <1 
6tudy  of  mathematics,  the  curve  should  be  • 
appreciated  by  teachers  and  students  alike,  i 
for  by  its  aid  a  true  parabolic  curve  can  be  < 
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'■drawn  in  a  few  moments.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  rule  a  straight  line  for  the  axis,  and 
•upon  this  to  mark  a  point  to  represent  the 
"focus.  The  celluloid  curve  is  then  placed  in 
position  with  its  inscribed  axis  and  focus 
•upon  those  previously  marked  on  the  paper, 
when  the  curve  can  be  instantly  drawn.  By 
marking  the  distanoe  of  the  focus  on  the 
-other  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  parabola,  the 
directrix  can  be  ruled  with  equal  facility  by 
the  aid  of  the  6traight-cdge  at  the  base  of 
the  instrument.  An  additional  advantage  is 
that  the  curve  is  proportioned  for  use  on 
squared  paper,  the  unit  adopted  being  1  in. 
The  employment  of  such  an  appliance  has 
been  suggested  by  writers  on  mathematical 
subjects,  but  we  believe  the  patentee  of  this 
curve  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  firet  to 
.produce  an  instrument  of  the  kind  in  a  com- 
•mercial  form. 

Wire-wound  Wooden  Pipe.— According  to  a 
■report  furnished  by  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Vancouver,  a  Canadian  company  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  plant  there  for  the  manufacture  of 
wire-wound  wooden  pipes,  for  which  several 
•orders  have  already  been  executed  and  others 
•arc  on  hand.  It  is  claimed  that  this  pipe  is 
superior,  for  water-supply  purposes,  to  iron 
pipe,  and  can  be  furnished  at  less  than  half 
■the  price.  Besides  this,  it  is  much  lighter  to 
•handle,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  burst  upon  freez¬ 
ing  as  pipe  made  of  iron.  Large  quantities  of 
this  pipe  are  being  put  into  use  by  mill  owners 
•and  mining  engineers,  as  its  use  results  in 
the  saving  of  water  and  repair. 

Algerian  Quarries. — The  onyx  quarries  at 
Ain  Smava  are  very  extensive,  covering  fully 
7,500  acres,  and  the  beds  vary  in  width  from 
6  it.  to  55  ft.  The  following  are  the  principal 
qualities  of  onyx  found  there  and  the  width 
of  the  beds : — 

Width  of  Bed. 

Quality.  ft.  in. 

Golden,  with  a  seam .  33  0 

Cloudy .  13  0 

African  breccia  .  13  0 

Red  African .  10  0 

Red  agate  .  10  0 

Denticulated  .  1  8 

Jasper  agate  .  7  0 

Ondulated  red  .  5  0 

Rose  agate  .  3  0 

I  From  the  first  two  seams  columns  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  exceptional  length  of  from 
!  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  monolithic  columns  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Westminster 
I  were  obtained  from  these  quarries,  which  are 
:  in  the  hands  of  a  house  at  Marseilles,  by 
whom  the  stone  is  sent  to  France  to  be  dressed. 

!  The  district  of  Bone  is  renowned  for  alabaster 
of  the  same  density  as  that  of  Valterra,  in 
I  Tuscany.  The  stone,  of  great  transparency, 

:  takes  a  fine  polish  and  is  fully  equal  to  the 
finest  alabaster  of  Italy  and  Scotland.  An 
important  marble  and  onyx  quarry,  situated 
at  Ouled-Rahmoun,  is  now  being  worked  by  a 
French  company.  The  stones  obtained  include 
golden  onyx,  notched  onyx,  clouded  onyx,  red 
onyx,  African  red  onyx,  pink  agate,  and  other 
varieties.  Most  of  the  marbles  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome  and 
!  "Carthage. 

White  Sea  Timber  Exports.— Sir  Capel 
Wolseley,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Archangel, 
in  his  annual  report  recently  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  states  that  the  export  of  timber 
from  all  the  White  Sea  ports  amounted  in 
1903  to  1,097,914b,  or  about  267,000b  less  than 
in  1902.  He  explains  that  this  year  (1904)  is 
the  fourth  in  succession  of  depression  in  the 
timber  trade.  Among  the  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  to  this  long-oontinued  set¬ 
back  may  be  mentioned  the  refusal  of  the 
Crown  Lands  Department  either  to  abate  the 
high  rates  to  which  they  raised  the  price  of 
standing  trees  after  the  prosperous  years  1899 
and  1900,  or  to  offer  for  sale  sufficient  timber 
to  keep  the  mills  in  constant  work,  even  if 
the  owners  were  prepared  to  pay  the  high 
prices  asked.  Again,  some  merchants,  in 
view  of  the  increase  of  trade  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Franoe  and 
Germany  in  1871,  purchased  at  high  prices  in 
anticipation  of  a  large  demand  from  South 
Africa,  and  consequent  improvement  in  the 
general  market.  The  non-realisation  of  these 
anticipations  may  be  considered  as  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  depression  of  the  timber  trade.  In 
1903  the  general  depression  was  but  little 
affected  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  red  wood. 
Profits  on  this  class  of  timber  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  losses  on  white 
wood,  the  price  of  which  had  fallen  consider¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  increased  import  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Galatz  white  wood.  At 
the  same  time  the  London  merchants  com¬ 
bined  to  force  down  the  price  of  all  Archangel 
timber.  This  combine  was  resisted  by  the 
Archangel  shippers,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  sold  some  wood  to  London  buyers 
at  their  own  prices.  At  the  autumn 


sales,  the  Government  demanding  as  before 
a  heavy  price  for  logs,  many  of  the 
Archangel  merchants,  anticipating  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  low  prices  in  foreign  markets, 
refused  to  buy,  with  the  result  that  about 
500,000  white  wood  logs  remained  unsold.  In 
consequence  of  this  diminution  of  supply  many 
mills,  having  sawn  all  their  available  logs, 
laid  idle  for  some  three  or  six  months.  The 
500,000  unsold  logs  are  this  year  included  in 
the  Government  offers  for  sale  at  the  same 
price  as  before.  The  saw-mill  owner’s  present 
position  appears  to  be  a  critical  one.  If  he 
refuses  to  buy.  his  mill  must  be  closed  as  soon 
as  the  supply  of  logs  in  hand  has  been  sawn  ; 
his  capital  will  thus  lie  idle,  and  in  two  years 
— i.e.,  in  1906 — he  will  have  no  sawn  wood 
goods  to  export.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
buys  logs  at  the  Government  price,  and  the 
market  for  sawn  timber  does  not  materially 
improve,  he  must  inevitably  suffer  heavy  loss. 
It  is  supposed  that,  were  the  merchants  to 
combine  in  refusing  to  purchase,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  lower  its  prices ;  but  such  action, 
to  be  effective,  requires  a  unanimity  impracti¬ 
cable  in  the  present  case,  when  any  merchant 
holding  aloof  from  the  combine  would  become 
possessed  of  an  exclusive  supply  of  timber, 
with  the  prospect  of  sale  at  a  considerably 
enhanced  price.  A  small  saw-mill  at  Arch¬ 
angel,  managed  by  an  Englishman,  com¬ 
menced  sawing  last  year,  and  exported  one 
cargo.  A  mill  erected  in  1901-2  at  Korda,  in 
which  British  shareholders  were  principallv 
interested,  was  closed  in  1903.  A  new  mill 
at  Pechora,  owned  by  a  syndicate  comprising 
five  Archangel  houses  and  one  London  firm, 
commenced  sawing  last  autumn,  and  export 
this  year.  The  export  of  logs  increased  from 
94  000  to  nearly  116,000;  that  of  sleepers  from 
25.000  to  107.000.  Notwithstanding  repeated 
representations  by  the  local  authorities  the 
Russian  Government  has  not  yet  imposed  a 
prohibitive  tax  on  the  export  of  round  timber. 
One  cargo  of  poles,  13,000  pieces,  was  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  About  63  per  cent,  of 
the  timber  shipments  were  destined  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

A  New  Window  Sash.— Mr.  Tate,  of 
47,  Esmond-road,  Kilburn,  has  submitted  to 
us  a  model  exhibiting  the  latest  of  the  many 
contrivances  for  working  a  sash  window  with¬ 
out  weights.  The  sashes  are  raised  by  cords 
passing  over  pulleys  at  the  top  and 
brought  down  the  side  to  winding  drums  in 
a  box  below  the  sill.  By  means  of  a  winch 
the  sashes  are  raised  by  turning  the  drum. 
A  coiled  spring  is  connected  with  the  gearing 
to  prevent  the  sash  in  any  case  coming  down 
with  a  run.  The  sash  is  held  up  wherever 
desired  by  spring  bolts  passing  through  the 
frame  at  the  side,  and  released  on  pulling  a 
cord.  Springs  are  always  a  weak  point  in 
fastenings  of  this  kind  ;  they  are  apt  to  lose 
their  grip  in  course  of  time;  though  the  com¬ 
pressing  spring  at  the  bottom,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  would  probably  always  retain  suffi¬ 
cient  resistance  to  prevent  an  aocident.  The 
thing  is,  we  fear,  a  little  too  complicated  for 
general  adoption,  but  it  is  ingenious  and  worth 
attention. 

Combined  Drainage. — The  Battersea  Borough 
Council  recently  wrote  to  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  asking  him  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  metropolitan 
municipal  bodies  on  the  subject  of  combined 
drainage.  In  reply  a  letter  has  just  been  re¬ 
ceived  stating  that  the  President  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  him,  and  suggesting 
that  all  the  borough  councils  favouring  imme¬ 
diate  legislation  in  the  matter  should  pass 
resolutions  and  forward  same  to  the  Board. — 
Kensington  Public  Health  Committee  have 
reported  having  passed  the  following 
resolution: — “That  a  communication  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  pointing  out  that,  owing  to  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  combined  drainage,  the  borough 
councils  throughout  the  metropolis  are  now 
frequently  called  upon  to  carry  out,  at  the 
public  expense,  works  of  reparation  and  re¬ 
construction  tending  solely  to  improve  the 
private  property  of  the  individual  owner,  at 
a  great  and  constantly-increasing  cost  to  the 
ratepapers,  and  urging  him  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  remedy,  by  early  legislation,  the  in¬ 
justice  at  present  suffered.” — The  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Paddington  Borough  Council  reported 
on  Monday  having  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions : — (1)  That  the  Battersea  Borough 
Council  be  informed  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
convening  a  conference  of  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  question  of  combined  drainage,  and 
of  formulating  a  proposition  for  the  amend¬ 
ments  required  in  the  existing  law  relating 
thereto,  with  a  view  to  making  a  joint  re¬ 
presentation  on  the  subject  to  Parliament, 
this  authority  will  send  representatives ;  (2) 


that  the  London  County  Council  be  informed 
of  this  action ;  also  that  this  authority  is 
prepared  to  support  a  joint  representation  to 
the  Government  with  a  view  to  the  question 
of  combined  drainage  being  dealt  with  as  a 
public  measure. 

Whitechapel  Art  Gallery. — A  report  of  the 
inquiry  in  respect  of  this  charity  which  was 
held  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  has  just 
been  issued.  The  endowment  consists  of  the 
site  and  buildings,  which  cost  nearly  15,000/. 
There  are  no  invested  funds,  but  an  annual 
grant  of  500/.  for  maintenance  is  made  by 
the  central  governing  body  of  the  City 
Parochial  Foundation.  Eleven  exhibitions 
have  been  held  since  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  under  the  Charity  Commissioners’ 
scheme  of  February,  1899.  The  trustees’ 
accounts  for  last  year  show  receipts  665/.,  and 
expenditure  599/.,  a  balance  of  66/.  being 
carried  forward. 

Drainage  Plans. — On  Saturday  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  Kensington  Borough 
Council  reported  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  letter  from  the  London  County  Council 
forwarding  copy  of  a  communication  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  expressing  the  view  that  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  County 
Council  respecting  the  deposit  of  plans  of 
drainage  work  involved  great  and  unneces¬ 
sary  expense,  and  suggesting  that  the  said 
by-laws  should  be  modified  so  that  they 
should  only  require  the  submission  of  a  block 
plan  and  a  written  description  of  the  pipes 
and  apparatus.  In  compliance  with  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  authorities  at  Spring-gardens 
for  the  views  of  the  local  municipal  body 
upon  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  had  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  while  they 
concurred  in  the  views  put  forward  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  as  re¬ 
gards  the  desirability  of  some  modification 
beng  made  in  the  by-laws  in  the  direction 
indicated  in  their  communication,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  of  opinion  that  experience  has 
shown  that  with  regard  to  blocks  of  flats, 
and  other  large  and  complicated  buildings 
of  a  like  nature,  sectional  drawings  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  block  plans  and  detailed  descriptions 
are  really  indispensable.— OnMonday  the  Work® 
Committee  of  Stepney  Borough  Council  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Borough  Engineer  had  sent 
them  the  following  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  letter  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects:  — 

JLatife?ult  °-  my,  experience  is  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  from  a 
w/jfWier  the  construction  of  a  drainage 
sjstern  is  likely  to  be,  when  carried  out,  in 
K^an^lV,th  the  statutory  provisions  relating 
thereto.  There  are  other  matters  beyong  that  of 
drainage  which  have  to  be  considered,  such  as  the 
sufficiency  and  position  of  water-closets,  lavatory 
S™0^  '011,  °Pei1  .  spaces,  etc.  NumerS 
instances  have  occurred  in  this  borough  where 
^‘Jdmg  owners  and  even  professional  architects 
a|l\eh«SUf^miIlt€d  i  p  a,ris  whi.c*1  have  not  complied, 

S®  ?r®Lapp Ration,  with  the  regulations,  and 

n'hSvA  Vie  P°.sltl0US  of  the  water-closets, 
fn  f.w  shown  in  most  unsuitable  positions; 

!dd  bJoc.H  plans  only  been  submitted,  it  is 
more  that  probable  that  the  buildings  would  have 
!i^1,C°^Per<xl, .bef°re  thu  defects  referred  to  were 
Iftherefor,e  submit  that  in  these  cases 
the  owners  of  properties  have  been  saved  a  con- 
S&wftto  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  by  the 

instance11,  p,?ns  weFe  in  in  the  first 

Distance,  lien  again,  as  to  “the  great  cost  and 
trouble  involved  in  complying  with  the  require¬ 
ments  in  connexion  with  any  but  the  smallest 
buddings”;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found  in 
actual  practice  that  the  architect  or  builder  fre- 
Swhi"*  ?fnds  1,1  ,?wn  copies  of  the  building  plans 
so.  that  the  question  of  “trouble”  does  not  arise 
^ndin‘rie  ^tra  excuse  involved  is  very  small  even 
tha/^h.bU'id'n-s"  )Vilh  regard  to  the  statement 
that  the  expense  liecomes  infinitely  greater  in 
connexion  with  existing  buildings,  as  it  becomes 
hnlmfn ry  to,.  measure  up  the  whole  of  the  old 
i>rlllLd>nss  aild  Preparation  of  complete  set  of  draw- 
W  so  far  as  this  borough  is  concerned  the 
n iirnHoi- 0 kf  d°ts,-  no£  apply.  Although  a  largl 
publc  and  Private  buildings  have  lieen 
m. no.case  has  a  builder  or  owner  been 
requested  to  furnish  more  than  a  block  plan  and 
section  unless  the  work  has  involved  a  structural 
I'i'cralmn  or  addition,  and  then  only  have  plans 
been  asked  for  dealing  with  the  portion  of  the 
place' ng  "iere  the  structural  alteration  has  taken 
The  Committee  stated  that  they  had 
decided  that  a  copy  of  the  above  be  forwarded 
to  the  London  County  Council  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  that,  for  the  reasons  given 
bv  the  engineer  they  disagreed  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  by-laws  should  be  modified  as 
suggested  by  the  Roval  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  The  Public  Health  Committee  of 
Chelsea  Borough  Council  reported  on  Mon- 
dav  that  they  had  adopted  a  communication 
sent  in  bv  the  Borough  Surveyor  and  i  e 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  which  these 
gentlemen  suggested  that  the  bv-laws  re¬ 
ferred  to  bv  the  Royal  Inetitute  'of  British 
Architects  should  bo  modified  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  — 

(a)  A  detailed  plan  of  the  lowest  floor  of  the 
house,  showing  the  position  of  the  proposed  under- 
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ground  drains  and  manholes,  and  of  the  existing 
drains,  the  position  of  water-closet,  sinks,  gullies, 
soil  and  vent  pipes,  rain  water,  and  other  waste 
pipes.  ( b )  A  section  in  block  of  premises  to  be 
drained  showing  the  gradient  of  underground  drains, 
and  positions  of  soil  andl  ventilating  pipe.  Note. — 
These  plans  to  be  on  a  scale  not  less  than  16  ft. 
to  one  inch,  and  all  plans  to  be  in  duplicate,  (c) 
A  key  plan  showing  the  position  of  the  premises 
proposed  to  be  drained  in  conjunction  with  neigh¬ 
bouring  premises.  Scale  44  ft.  to  one  inch. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  London  County  Council.— The 
Highways  and  Sewers  Committee  of  the 
Wandsworth  Borough  Council,  in  a  report 
circulated  on  Monday,  state  that  they  have 
decided  that  the  London  County  Council  be 
informed  that  the  Wandsworth  local  authority 
finds  the  by-laws  useful  in  obtaining  plans  of 
drainage  works,  but  that  the  block 
plan  required  by  the  by-law  is  all 
that  is  insisted  upon  in  Wandsworth,  and 
that  the  written  description  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  is  not  considered  necessary. 

The  Mystery  Play,  Lincoln’s -inn.— The 
Christmas  mystery  play  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  the  Lincoln  s-inn  Hall  must  be 
reckoned  a  great  success  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  experiment  will  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  plays  in  this  country.  1  hey 
have  a  very  definite  value  in  the  religious 
and  artistic  sense,  and  though  their  establish¬ 
ment  here,  as  at  Oberammergau,  may  be  im¬ 
possible  and  undesirable,  original  work  like  that 

of  “Eager  Heart,”  the  title  of  Wednesdays 
play,  will  always  be  acceptable,  and  command 
large  audiences.  We  do  not  know  the  names 
of  the  actors,  or  of  those  responsible  for  the 
staging,  but  we  believe  it  was  entirely  an 
amateur  performance.  The  play  is  written 
by  Miss  A.  M.  Buckton,  and  is  published  in 
book  form.  The  story  is  based  upon  a  legend 
telling  how  Christ,  as  an  infant  in  the  arms 
of  Mary  his  mother,  accompanied  by  Joseph, 
travels  through  the  land  every  Christmas  Eve 
seeking  the  home  prepared  for  their  reception. 
“  Eager  Fame”  and  “Eager  Sense  make  ready 
to  receive  the  divine  visitor  with  every  show  of 
pomp  and  circumstance.  Their  humble  sister, 
“Eager  Heart,”  stays  at  homo  in  her  poorly- 
furnished  room.  The  travellers  arrive  as 
beggars,  soliciting  food  and  shelter,  unrecog¬ 
nised  by  all;  they  find  shelter  in  the  room  oi 
Eager  Heart.  Here  they  eventually  discover 
themselves  to  the  three  Kings,  the  shepherds, 
and  Eager  Heart.  The  music  is  taken  from 
Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio.  The  dresses  were 
of  the  Florentine  period;  they  and  the  staging 
were  agreeable  and  effective.  Once  or  twice 
the  colour  grouping  was  very  fine.  The  acting, 
too,  was  restrained  and  in  excellent  taste 
throughout. 

Proposed  New  Reservoir,  Barnsley.— An 
inquiry  was  held  on  the  30th  ult  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Barnsley,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Tulloch,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  into  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Town  Council  for  permission  to 
borrow  a  further  sum  of  60,011/.  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Midhope  reservoir.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Inspector,  there  were  present  at 
the  inquiry  Mr.  H.  Horsfield  (Town  Clerk), 
Mr  C.  E.  Hawksley  (Consulting  Engineer), 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor  (Borough  Surveyor  and 
Waterworks  Manager).— The  Town  Clerk  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  1896  the  Corporation  obtained 
an  Act  to  construct  the  reservoir,  which  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Hawksley  to  ,cost 
and  the  work  was  commenced  in  18y/.  me 
works  were  now  nearing  c^P*etion,  and  on 
June  7  last  the  actual  cost  had  been  296, 668/., 
on  which  date  it  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Hawksley  that  19,339/.  would  still  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  works  were  perfectly  satisfactory 
excepting  the  filter  beds.-In  the  course  of  his 
evidence  Mr.  Hawksley  explained  that  the 
amount  now  Bought  for  was  made  up > 

14  574 /.  2s.  5d.,  the  estimate  outstanding,  which 
included  10,000/.  for  filter  beds,  1,1001.  for  the 
Wortley  service  reservoir,  and  1,000/.  for  the 
reservoir  keeper’s  house.  Engineers  commis¬ 
sion  to  June  9  amounted  to  6,040/. ;  estimated 
commission  on  the  work  yet  to  be  done,  Ubl.- 
a  total,  less  2,000/.,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
plant,  of  19,339/.  2s.  5d.  The  reservoir 

keeper’s  house  included  a  committee-room, 
stabling,  and  coach-house.— After  some  ques¬ 
tions  had  been  asked  by  the  Inspector  the 
inquiry  closed. 

A  New  Lifting  and  Conveying  Apparatus.— 
We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  simple  and  ingenious  form  of  ap¬ 
paratus  which  should  be  of  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  to  constructional  engineers,  bridge 
builders,  and  others,  for  lifting  and  convey¬ 
ing  girders,  rails,  heavy  pipes,  baulks  of  timber, 
and  other  materials.  The  apparatus,  which  is 
made  by  Messrs.  Selig  Sonnenthal  &  Co.,  of 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  consists  of 
one  or  more  vertical  rectangular  frames, 
formed  of  four  steel  posts  connected  at  top 
and  bottom  by  horizontal  rails  so  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  frame  of  great  strength  and  rigidity. 


Between  the  two  ends  of  the  frame  is  a  hori¬ 
zontal  roller,  each  end  of  which  is  fitted  into 
a  bearing  in  a  horizontal  cross-bar  having 
screwed  holes  at  the  ends,  through  which  pass 
two  vertical  screwed  shafts.  These  shafts  are 
made  in  pairs,  screwed  with  right  and  left 
hand  threads,  and  fit  at  the  bottom  into  foot¬ 
steps  attached  to  the  pedestal  of  the  frame, 
while  at  the  top  they  pass  through  bearings 
secured  to  the  top  framing,  each  shaft  being 
fitted  with  a  worm  wheel,  and  a  worm  be¬ 
tween  each  pair  of  wheels  is  actuated  by 
means  of  a  handle  at  the  end  of  the  worm 
shaft.  The  horizontal  roller  is  employed  for 
raising  and  lowering  loads,  and  it  can  be 
worked  up  and  down  quite  easily,  owing  to 
the  great  purchase  afforded  by  the  worm  gear, 
which  also  permits  the  load  to  be  stopped  at 
any  point  without  the  slightest  risk  of  drop¬ 
ping.  The  roller  itself  can  be  rotated  on  its 
axis  by  means  of  a  handle,  thus  giving  a 
traversing  movement,  right  or  left  hand  as 
desired,  for  convoying  the  material  in  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  direction.  To  prevent  the  roller  from 
rotating  when  supporting  irregularly-shaped 
objects,  a  ratchet  wheel  and  catch  are  pro¬ 
vided.  The  frames  are  fitted  with  four 
handles  to  facilitate  adjustment,  and  those 
intended  for  use  on  level  floors  can  be  fitted 
at  the  bottom  with  travelling  wheels  or 
runners.  In  using  the  apparatus,  the  girder 
or  other  piece  of  material  to  be  moved  is 
slightly  raised,  so  that  the  horizontal  roller 
can  be  brought  beneath  it.  The  roller  is 
then  raised  by  means  of  the  worm  gear  and 
vertical  shafts,  and,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  load,  the  latter  can  be 
moved  forward  or  backward  by  rotating  the 
roller.  In  many  cases  only  one  of  the  lifting 
frames  is  required,  but.  when  the  material  has 
to  be  transported  for  more  than  a  few  feet, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  two  of  the  frames, 
advancing  first  one  and  then  the  other  until 
the  distance  has  been  covered.  A  still  more 
convenient  method  is  to  use  three  frames,  of 
which  any  two  are  always  supporting  the 
member  to  be  transported,  and  the  third  is 
placed  in  advance  to  afford  a  fresh  bearing. 
Then,  after  the  load  has  been  moved  for¬ 
ward  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  two  front  frames, 
the  hindermost  one  is  brought  up  to  the  front, 
and  the  same  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary.  By  suitable  plac¬ 
ing  and  adjustment  of  the  apparatus,  material 
can  be  conveyed  over  all  sorts  of  obstacles, 
such  as  ditches,  mounds,  and  irregularities  of 
the  ground,  or  across  gaps  in  masonry  and 
other  structural  work.  It  can  also  be 
applied  with  great  advantage  in  engineering 
shops  and  erecting  yards  as  an  auxiliary  to 
machine  tools,  and  for  other  purposes,  and, 
in  fact,  wherever  material  has  to  be  lifted 
or  moved  about.  The  frames  are  made  in 
various  sizes,  with  lifting  capacities  ranging 
from  1  ton  to  3|  tons  each,  and  special  types 
are  available  for  certain  classes  of  work.  The 
apparatus  described  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
can  be  used  by  ordinary  labourers  without 
previous  instruction. 

Crown  Lands. — A  Bill  will  be  introduced  In 
the  oourse  of  the  ensuing  Session  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  management  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Royal  Forests,  and  for  giving 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in¬ 
creased  powers  for  exercising  control  over  the 
discharge  of  sewage,  the  placing  of  refuse, 
the  erection  of  encampments  and  booths,  and 
the  exclusion  of  gipsies,  hawkers,  rogues,  and 
vagabonds.  The  Bill  also  provides  for  a 
transfer  of  any  fore-shore  under  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  management  to  that  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  vice  versa .  and  for  authorising  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Chancellor  and  Council  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  respectively,  to  compromise  claims 
to  fore-shore  as  between,  the  Crown  and  the 
Duchy,  and  claims  to  management  as  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  the  obligation  to 
devote  allotments  to  the  Crown  in  East  Bere. 
Alice  Holt,  and  Parkhurst  woods,  co.  South¬ 
ampton,  to  the  growth  of  timber. 

Science  and  Art  Department,  Board  of 
Education.— The  report  for  the  year  1903  on 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Science  and  of  Art,  the 
Geological  Survey  and  Museum,  and  the  work 
of  the  Solar  Physics  Committee  has  just  been 
issued.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  science 
library  shows  an  increase  of  about  10  per  oent. 
over  the  number  for  the  previous  year,  but 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  attendances  of 
readers  (exclusively  of  Royal  College  of  Art 
students)  in  the  National  Art  Library  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  branch 
museum  at  Bethnal  Green.  During  the 
session  1902-3  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  the  total  number  of  students  under 
instruction  was  304,  of  whom  165  were 
Government  students.  The  students  in  the 


Royal  College  of  Art  were  167  in  all,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  183  in  the  last  preceding  session. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes  who  visited  the  Western  Galleries  with 
their  teachers  for  scientific  instruction  and 
research. 


- - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Birmingham  Building  Trades’  Federation. 
— For  some  years  past  (writes  a  correspondent) 
there  has  been  a  federation  in  Birmingham 
called  the  “Birmingham  Building  Trades’ 
Federation.”  Its  operations  affect  all  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Birmingham  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  from  Stephenson-place.  The  federation 
consists  of  sixteen  trades  engaged  in  building 
operations,  and  it  is  managed  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  elected  annually  at  the  general  meeting. 
For  some  time  past  certain  sections  of  the 
trades — namely,  the  plasterers  and  painters — 
have  been  agitating  that,  in  case  of  any 
dispute  arising  between  employers  and  men, 
the  whole  of  the  trades  combined  should  with¬ 
draw  their  men  from  the  job  or  jobs  upon 
which  they  were  engaged  until  such  employer 
had  agreed  to  their  terms.  Owing  to  the 
decision  in  the  Taff  Vale  case  the  executive 
of  the  federation  could  not  see  their  way  to 
comply  with  such  demand.  On  a  specially 
large  building  in  course  of  erection  by  a  well- 
known  employer  in  Birmingham  painters,  etc., 
had  been  employed  and  not  paid  the  standard 
rate  of  wages.  This  case  was  brought  before 
the  federation  on  November  3,  when  the 
organising  secretary  of  the  plasterers  and 
representatives  of  the  painters  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  all  the  men  on  November  14. 
The  executive  could  not  see  their  way  to 
adopt  this  course  owing  to  the  arrangements 
existing  between  the  men  and  the  Concilia¬ 
tion  Board  of  Masters,  and,  in  consequence,  an 
adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
last  week  at  the  Trades’  Hall,  Hurst-street, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  passed  after 
strong  and  determined  opposition: — “That, 
seeing  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  work  the  federation  was  formed 
for,  and  always  aimed  at,  through  all  societies 
refusing  to  combine  for  that  purpose  at  the 
present  time,  the  federation  be  at  once  dis¬ 
solved,  according  to  rule  20.”  It  was  also 
decided  that  “  the  executive  committee  of  the 
federation  should,  in  conjunction  with  the 
trustees,  treasurer,  president,  and  secretary,  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  income  over  expenditure 
year  by  year  be  proportionally  divided  among 
the  societies  contributing  to  the  federation 
during  the  years  the  federation  has  been  in 
existence ;  and  that  the  cost  of  winding-up 
the  federation  should  be  equally  borne  by  all 
societies  federated.”  The  cash  balance  is 
upwards  of  1,000/.  The  effect  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  is  that  each  society  will  have  to 
stand  upon  its  own  basis ;  that  is,  the  labourers 
in  any  case  of  dispute  will  not  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  carpenters,  plasterers,  etc.,  and, 
of  course,  vice  versa  throughout  all  trades. 
What  the  ultimate  result  will  be  is  doubtful. 
Whether  it  will  mean  a  reduction  in  wages 
by  the  Masters’  Association  after  attacking 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  trades  in 
question,  or  whether  they  will  only  attaok 
those  that  have  caused  such  divided  opinion 
in  the  building  trade,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Meanwhile  the  most  thoughtful  and  calm 
members  of  the  societies  affected  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  effects  of  the  split. — 
Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

- - 

Xcgal. 

POINT  UNDER  THE  METROPOLIS 
MANAGEMENT  ACT,  1855. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices 
Stirling  and  Mathews,  on  the  6th  inst.,  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  v.  the 
Mayor,  etc.,  of  Westminster,  was  heard,  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Water  Board  (the  successors 
of  the  New  River  Company)  from  a  decision 
of  a  Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Wills  and  Kennedy,  affirming  a  decision  of 
Mr.  Bros,  the  Metropolitan  Stipendiary. 

(The  case  before  the  Divisional  Court  was 
reported  in  the  Builder  of  May  21,  1904.) 

The  matter  came  before  the  Court  in  the 
form  of  a  special  case,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  Company  were  summoned  before  the 
magistrate  by  the  respondents  for  neglecting 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  alleged  to  be  due  to  the 
respondents  for  expenses  incurred  in  filling, 
making  good,  and.  maintaining  the  pavements 
in  streets  in  Westminster  when  the  same  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  Company,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  its  statutory  powers  to  execute  work 
in  the  City  of  Westminster.  The  sum  which 
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^6inreS*}0n^en*'B  claimed  included  a  charge 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work  Io 
cover  the  respondents’  estimate  of  the  expense 
to  which  they  had  been  put  for  superintend 
ing  the  work  during  its  execution  by  a  con 
tractor.  The  Company’s  contention  was  that 
by  virtue  of  section  114  of  the  Metropolis 
I  Management  Act,  1855,  the  respondents  were 
I  not  entitled  to  make  any  charge  for  super 
I  vision  or  superintendence,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  given,  and  that  the  same  formed 
part  of  the  general  administrative  duties  o 
the  respondents.  The  respondents,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  tne  employment  of 
I  officers  to  superintend  and  supervise  such  won 
was  a  necessary  expense  incurred  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  reinstate 
nient.  The  learned  magistrate  came  to  the 
\  conclusion  that  the  respondents  were  entitle' 
to  recover  a  sum  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
respect  of  the  supervision  or  superintendence  of 
f  work,  but  he  reserved  the  question  of 

the  amount  to  which  the  respondents  were 
entitled  in  respect  of  such  superintendence 
and  supervision,  and  whether  it  should  be 
calculated  on  a  percentage  or  other  basis  pend¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  High  Court  as  to 
whether  the  respondents  were  legally  entitled 
to  make  any  claim  in  respect  thereof.  The 
Divisional  Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
learned  magistrate,  and  remitted  the  case  to 
him  in  order  that  he  might  determine  the 
question  of  amount.  From  this  decision  the 
Vv  ater  Board  now  appealed. 

During  the  course  of  the  arguments  Mr. 
Morton  Smith,  for  the  respondents,  stated 
that  the  only  claim  put  forward  was  for  the 
cost  of  superintendence  thrown  upon  the  re¬ 
spondents,  which  would  not  have  fallen  upon 
I  them  had  the  Water  Board  or  their  pre¬ 
decessors  done  the  work  themselves. 

Mr.  Coulthorpe  Munroe  did  not  agree  with 
this  statement.  The  claim  put  forward  in 
Hie  police  court  was  to  10  per  cent,  on  the 
actual  expenditure  for  supervision. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  the  case  must 
go  back  to  have  a  direct  finding  of  fact 
whether  there  had  been,  in  this  case,  ary 
substantial  extra  expense  incurred  by  the 
respondents  owing  to  their  undertaking  th- 
work  themselves.  When  this  was  ascertained 
the  Court  would  be  in  a  position  to  decide  on 
the  true  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

ACTION  AGAINST  A  BUILDER. 

The  case  of  the  General  Aocident  Assuranoe 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  v.  Day  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
on  the  1st  inst. — an  action  by  the 

plaintiffs  against  defendant  for  an  account 
of  the  wages  paid  by  him  during  the  time  he 
was  insured  against  his  liability  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897,  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Act,  1889,  or  at  Common 
Law  in  respect  of  accidents  to  his  workmen-. 
The  facts  giving  rise  to  the  action  were 
these: — The  defendant,  a  builder,  in  Sep 
(ember,  1901,  signed  a  proposal  to  the  plaintiff 
company  for  an  insurance  against  his  liability 
in  regard  to  aocidents  to  his  workmen.  The 
defendant  therein  stated  that  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  amount  of  the  wages  paid  by  him  and 
his  sub-contractors  yearly  was  3,000^.,  and  he 
agreed  to  pay  premium  of  5s.  6d.  per  cent,  on 
the  total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  paid, 
and  to  render  to  the  plaintiffs  at  the  end  of 
each  period  of  insurance  a  statement,  in  the 
form  required  by  the  Corporation,  of  all 
wages  actually  paid,  and  to  pay  premium  on 
any  wages  paid  in  excess  of  the  amount  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  proposal  form.  The  policy, 
which  was  issued  on  September  21,  1901,  re¬ 
cited  that  the  defendant  had  paid  a  sum  of 
8£.  5s.  on  account  of  premium,  and  had 
delivered  a  proposal  in  writing  which  was  to 
form  part  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  agreed  to  indemnify  him  against  liability 
as  before  mentioned.  The  4th  clause  of  the 
policy  provided  that  the  first  and  all  future 
renewal  premiums  that  might  be  accepted 
were  to  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  wages 
and  salaries  paid  to  employes,  and  sums  paid 
to  sub-contractors  by  the  employer  during 
each  year.  It  further  directed  that  the  names 
of  every  employe  and  sub-contractor,  with  the 
sums  paid,  should  be  entered  in  a  proper 
book,  and  that  no  claim  should  be  covered  by 
the  policy  unless  this  should  be  done.  It  was 
also  provided  that  every  sub-contractor  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  required  to  keep  a 
similar,  wages  book  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
employes  entitled  to  call  upon  the  employer 
for  compensation ;  but  in  the  event  of  the 
wages  paid  by  any  sub-contractor  not  being 
so  ascertained,  then,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
policy,  they  were  to  be  taken  to  be  a  sum 
equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  sum  agreed  to 
be  paid  to  such  contractor  for  such  work. 
Another  term  of  the  policy  was  that  the 
employer  should  at  all  times  allow  the  Cor¬ 


poration  to  inspect  the  wages  book,  and 
would,  on  request,  supply  to  the  Corporation 
a  correct  account  of  all  sums  paid  during 
any  year  of  insurance,  and  if  the  total 
amount  so  paid  should  differ  from  the  amount 
on  which  premium  had  been  paid,  tho 
difference  in  premium  should  be  met  by  a 
further  proportionate  payment  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  or  by  a  refund  by  the  Corporation,  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  policy  was  in  force 
until  September,  1903,  when  the  defendant 
allowed  it  to  lapse,  and  insured  in  another 
office.  The  plaintiffs,  after  making  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  defendant  for  accounts  of  wages 
actually  paid  without  receiving  any  answer, 
commenced  the  present  action  for  an  account 
of  such  wages  during  the  two  years  in  which 
the  defendant  was  insured.  The  defendant, 
by  his  defence,  denied  that  he  was  now 
bound  to  account,  and  his  counsel  stated  that 
the  wages  he  had  paid  were  really  less  than 
the  estimated  amount. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel  his  lordship  held  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  the  account  and  the  costs 
of  the  action  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
further  costs  being  reserved. 

Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Ford 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
inaster,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Humphry  for  the 
defendant. 

HODGSON  v.  WAUGH. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C., 
mentioned  this  case  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
in  the  King’s  Bench  Division.  (A  report  of 
the  case  appeared  in  last  week’s  issue  of  (lie 
Builder.) 

The  learned  counsel  said  his  lordship  would 
remember  that  the  action  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in 
Hertfordshire,  known  as  Hexton  Manor, 
against  the  defendant,  Mr.  John  Waugh,  an 
architect  and  civil  engineer,  for  damages  for 
alleged  negligence  in  connexion  with  certain 
extensive  alterations  and  repairs  at  Hexton. 
His  lordship  would  also  probably  remember 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  case,  in  which  his 
lordship  reserved  judgment,  he  (counsel)  said 
he  wished  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  im¬ 
puting  to  the  defendant  any  charge  of  fraud 
or  dishonesty  on  his  part.  His  lordship  at 
that  time  asked  if  such  disclaimer  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he 
(counsel)  was  unable  to  say  that  it  was,  seeing 
his  client  had  at  that  time  left  the  court, 
bince  then  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  his  client,  and  he  was 
now  authorised  to  state  that  Mr.  Hodgson 
most  unreservedly  and  entirely  approved  of 
the  withdrawal  of  any  charges  that  had  been 
made  against  Mr.  Waugh  of  fraud  or  dis¬ 
honesty.  Mr.  Hodgson  had  understood  that 
no  suggestions  were  made,  and  personally  he 
had  not  wished  them  to  be  made. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  certain 
questions  which  had  been  put  were  only  con¬ 
sistent  with  charges  of  improper  conduct, 
but  the  withdrawal  was  satisfactory,  and 
would  relieve  him  of  a  difficult  part  of  tho 
case.  He  was  glad  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  charges  was  made  with  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
authority,  and  he  hoped  that  publicitv 
would  be  given  to  it.  His  lordship  said  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  give  judgment  on 
Monday  week. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

— F.  Jacob:  Device  for  Opening 
",  Closing  Windows  of  Greenhouses,  and 
the  like. 

A  devfce  for  closing  and  opening  casements 
and  windows  to  any  required  degree,  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  fact  that  a  chain  passing  round 
a  pulley  is  provided  upon  one  end  with  a 
handle,  and  is  connected  by  its  other  one  to 
the  casement  or  window  rod  to  be  operated, 
this  chain  comprising  hollow  oscillating  links 
arranged  alternately,  a  pawl  oscillating  upon 
a  block  to  which  the  pulley  is  fitted,  and 
engaged  normally  in  one  of  the  hollow  links 
ot  the  chain  permitting  the  latter  to  move 
tor  opening  the  window,  but  preventing  all 
motion  of  the  chain  in  the  opposite  direction,  an 
oscillating  lever,  arranged  upon  the  said  block, 
releasing,  when  a  force  is  exerted  thereupon 
with  the  handle  end  of  the  chain,  the  said 
pawl  and  thus  permitting  the  movement  of 
the  chain  for  closing  the  casement,  this  move¬ 
ment  being  stopped  at  any  required  instant 
by  ceasing  the  pressure  upon  the  said  lever, 
and  several  levers  being  adaptable  to  said 
block,  to  correspond  with  the  operation  of 
several  casements  arranged  in  nearly  the 
same  plane. 

•All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  npon  them  can 
lie  made. 


24,618  of  1903. — A.  Silbiger  :  Building  and 
Decorating  Materials. 

A  building  and  decorative  material  formed  by 
the  combination  of  cement  and  asbestos, 
kiesclguhr  or  vegetable  fibre  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of 
asbestos,  kieselgunr  or  vegetable  fibre,  and 
from  90  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of  cement, 
subjected  to  great  pressure  in  the  humid  or 
plastic  state. 

26,168  of  1903. — P.  Kirkup,  A.  P.  Stoker,  F. 
Bowman,  apd  W.  Alderson:  Machines  for 
Cutting  Coal,  Stone,  and  other  Hard  Sub¬ 
stances. 

Machines  for  cutting  coal,  stone,  or  other  hard 
substances,  consisting  of  a  frame  supported  on 
a  skate  or  skates  on  the  coal  side,  and  rollers 
on  the  side  remote  from  the  coal  “face,”  or 
by  a  skate  or  skates  on  both  sides,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fender  adapted  to  bear  against  the 
“  goaf  ”  props  or  chocks,  and  also  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  roller  adapted  to  bear  against  the  coal 
“face,”  said  fender  and  roller  being  disposed 
in  the  same  plane  or  nearly  so  as  the  hori¬ 
zontal  cutter  of  the  machine. 

27,919  of  1903.- — J.  Harris:  Machinery  or  Ap 
paratus  for  Making  Tiles. 

A  tile-making  machine,  consisting  of  a  main 
horizontal  cylinder  revolving  in  bearings  in  a 
frame,  an  upper  parallel  cylinder  revolving 
in  adjustable  bearings  in  the  same  frame  and 
pressed  down  by  springs,  an  inclined  frame 
provided  with  freely  revolving  rollers  and 
having  one  end  adjustable  in  the  framo  of 
the  machine  above  the  main  cylinder  and 
capable  of  slight  movement  horizontally  and 
its  other  end  adjustable  vertically  in  the  upper 
end  of  an  independent  vertical  frame  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  main  frame,  a 
flexible  endless  apron  or  band  passing  over 
the  upper  cylinder  and  thence  down  and  back 
between  the  two  cylinders  and  down  round 
the  outer  side  of  the  main  cylinder,  then 
forward  and  inclining  downward  from  a  suffi¬ 
cient  distanoe,  and  over  and  round  a  roller 
turning  in  adjustable  bearings,  in  the  outer 
end  of  a  more  or  less  horizontal  frame  pivoted 
•  near  its  front  end  to  the  main  frame  of  the 
machine,  and  provided  with  freely  revolving 
rollers  on  its  upper  side,  and  back  below  this 
pivoted  frame  and  under  and  round  a  roller 
upon  the  inner  end  of  the  pivoted  frame, 
thence  up  in  front  of  the  machine  and  over 
a  guiding  roller  carried  by  the  main  frame, 
and  up  to  the  top  of  the  upper  cylinder  at 
the  point  where  it  started  so  as  to  form  an 
endless  apron,  flanges  upon  the  lower  main 
cylinder  between  which  the  upper  cylinder 
revolves,  fine  strong  adjustable  wires 
stretched  at  suitable  distances  apart  between 
the  flanges  on  the  main  cylinder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cutting  into  the  required  lengths  a 
strip  of  clay  delivered  continuously  forward 
from  a  pug-mill  upon  the  rollers  at  the  back 
end  of  the  upper  adjustable  frame,  and 
forced  between  the  two  main  cylinders  of  the 
machine  which  is  kept  in  movement  by  tho 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  strip  of  clay. 

308  of  1904. — R.  C.  Hughes  :  Window  Sash 
Fastener. 

A  window  sash  fastener,  comprising  a  socket 
or  casing  attachable  to  one  part  of  a  window 
and  having  a  cylindrical  bolt  provided  with  a 
helical  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  secured 
to  the  bolt  while  the  other  end  is  fixed  in  or 
to  the  casing,  a  catch  on  the  said  bolt,  means 
for  retaining  the  catch  when  the  bolt  is  in 
the  bolted  and  unbolted  positions,  and  a  hole 
or  holes  in  the  other  part  of  the  window 
adapted  to  receive  the  bolt. 

444  of  1904. — C.  Mathews  :  Water  Waste  Pre¬ 
venters. 

A  water  waste  preventer,  consisting  in  the 
combination  with  the  tank  and  the  ordinary 
pull  chain  or  lever  of  mechanism  which,  when 
operated  by  the  said  chain  or  levers,  opens  a 
supply  tap  or  inlet  valve  and  closes  outlet 
pipe  or  its  valve,  and  means  whereby  the 
water,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  height  in 
the  cistern,  shuts  or  closes  the  supply  tap  or 
inlet  valve  and  opens  the  outlet  pipe  or  its 
valve  to  permit  the  contents  of  tne  tank  to 
escape. 

512  of  1904. — P.  Blowes  :  Treads  for  Stairs, 
Passages,  Paving,  and  other  like  Surfaces. 

Tiles  for  forming  treads  for  stairs,  passages, 
paving,  and  other  like  surfaces  manufactured 
of  artificial  stone  with  projecting  parts  or 
pebbles  disposed  so  as  to  leave  passages  or 
channels  between  them  leading  into  main 
channels  formed  in  the  fronts  and  sides  of  the 
finishing  tiles. 

613  of  1904. — H.  C.  Cleaver  :  Open  Fire¬ 
places. 

A  fireplace  for  burning  anthracite  and  like  re¬ 
fractory  or  non-caking  fuel  upon  an  open 
grate,  consisting  essentially  of  a  forwardly 
inclined  apertured  fire  grate,  a  hopper 
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adapted  to  continuously  deliver  fuel  by 
gravity  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  grate, 
a  fence  or  kerb  situated  at  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  grate  so  as  to  limit  the  descent 
of  the  fuel,  and  a  flue  for  the  escape  of  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  from  the  space 
beneath  the  grate. 

1.470  of  1904. — A.  J.  Boult  (Internationale 
Siegwartbalken  Gesellschaft) :  Apparatus  for 
Cutting  Artificial  Stone,  Beams,  Girders,  and 
other  Structures. 

An  apparatus  for  cutting  a  composite  cast 
plate  of  artificial  stone  into  separate  sections 
characterised  by  a  single  cutter  movable  in  a 
vertical  plane  vertically  or  obliquely  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  section  to  be  cut,  which  cutter  is 
carried  by  slides,  guided  in  a  movable  frame 
and  provided  with  toothed  pinions  which 
engage  with  toothed  racks  arranged  in  the 
frame,  movement  being  transmitted  to  the 
toothed  pinions  by  means  of  worm  wheels 
and  worms. 

20,210  of  1904.— R.  H.  McWilliams:  Mode  of 
and  Means  for  Copying  the  Grained  Sur¬ 
faces  of  Wood  and  Transferring  same  to 
other  Wood  Paper  Fabric,  Floor  Covering, 
and  the  like. 

A  method  for  producing  a  printing  surface, 
which  consists  of  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
surface  of  a  selected  piece  of  wood,  then 
covering  the  same  with  oil  to  render  it  non- 
adhesive,  then  applying  to  the  prepared  sur¬ 
face  a  sensitive  composition  with  a  backing 
of  fabric  material. 

21.280  of  1904. — M.  Rosen:  Construction  of 
Theatres,  Hospitals,  and  Similar  Buildings. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of 
theatres,  hospitals,  barracks,  schools,  and  like 
buildings.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
provide  exits  which,  in  case  of  fire,  allow  a 
great  number  of  people  to  leave  the  rooms 
at  the  same  time.  This  invention  consists  in 
the  substitution  of  the  stairs  by  flat  gangways 
with  suitable  inclination. 

21,619  of  1904. — E.  Eschwege:  Folding  Fur¬ 
niture. 

This  relates  to  folding  furniture,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pair  of  rods,  a  sheet  of  fabric 
secured  to  the  same,  removable  bars  holding 
said  rods  apart,  and  supporting  members  re¬ 
movably  secured  to  the  frame  so  formed, 
whereby  the  fabric  may  be  rolled  up  on  the 
rods,  the  removable  members  having  first 
been  detached  and  placed  therein. 

27,878  of  1903. — C.  Allen  and  G.  A.  Haw¬ 
thorn:  Spouts,  Waterways,  and  Cornices  for 
Buildings. 

A  spout  or  waterway  constructed  of  a  series 
of  contiguous  sections,  each  section  consisting 
of  a  brick  or  block  of  stone  or  other  material 
suitably  curved  or  channelled  and  otherwise 
fashioned  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  serve  an 
additional  purpose  beyond  that  of  a  spout 
section. 

19.493  of  1904. — B.  A.  Stevens:  Apparatus 
for  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Fire  in 
Theatres,  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  an  auditorium,  consisting  of 
a  flue,  leading  therefrom  a  second  flue  within 
the  first-named  flue,  combustible  material  in 
said  first-named  flue,  and  means  for  igniting 
said  combustible  material  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  fire,  means  for  closing  the  first- 
named  flue,  arranged  to  be  removed  to  open 
said  flue  when  ignition  takes  place. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET. 


November  24.— By  Maddisox,  Miles,  & 

Maddison  (at  Gorleston). 

Gorleston,  Suffolk. — 213,  High-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

11/.  14s . .  ..  £148 

Bull-la ,  freehold  trade  premises,  stabliug, 

etc.,  p .  110 

I'Tcderick-rd.,  a  plot  of  freehold  building 

land  .  100 

November  25.  —  S.  Walker  &  Son  (at 
Brecon). 

Brecon. — 14  and  15,  High-st.,  "  Warwick 

House  ”  (s.)  and  house  in  rear,  f.t  y.r.  90/.  1,800 

25,  2(5,  and  27,  The  Watton,  also  the 
“  Clarence  Inn,”  area  2,117  yds.,  f.,  y.r. 

63/ .  1,010 

44,  45,  and  46,  The  Watton,  with  garden 

ground,  area  5,000  yards,  f..  v.r.  45/ .  660 

1  to  12  Bowen-ter.,  f.,  y.r.  305/.  (in  lots)  . .  5,045 

Cerig-Cochion-rd.,  “  Caedryssy  Villa,”  y.r. 

35/  ;  also  garden  ground,  f .  900 

1  and  2,  Caedryssy-cottages,  f.,  y.r.  28/.  . .  575 

Llangenny.  Brecon. — “  Danycefn  Farm,”  58  a. 

2  r.  30  p.,  f.,  y.r.  35/ .  1,190 

November  26.— Glazier  &  Sons  (at  Reading). 

Twyford.  Berks. — Main-rd  ,  freehold  building 

land,  13  a.  2  r.  13  p .  1,435 

Woodley,  Berks. — The  “Lands  End”  b.h. 

;  and  0  a.  3  r.  7  p,  f.,  y.r.  27/.  10s .  610 

Six  freehold  cottages  and  0  a.  2  r.  33  p.  . .  720 

Hurst,  Berks. — Various  enclosures,  21  a.  1  r. 

37  p„  f .  1,070 

Three  freehold  cottages  and  1  a.  2  r.  29  p.  780 

Enclosures  of  pasture,  76  a.  1  r  35  p.,  f.  . .  1,750 


November  28. — By  Elliott,  Sox,  &  Boyton. 
Regent’s  P  irk. — Cnmbridge-ter.,  i.g.r.  1U0Z, 

u.t.  19 J  yrs.,  g.r.  16/ . 

Albany-st..  i.g.r.  30/.,  u.t.  194  yrs.,  g.r.  4/. 
Harlesden. — 61,  Nicoll-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  72}  yrs., 

g.r.  51.,  y.r.  55/ . 

By  Harrods'. 

Brompton. — 5,  Beaufort-gdns.,  f.,  y.r.  220/.  . . 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  &  Cooper. 

Kilburn. — 47,  High-rd.  (s.),  and  4,  Manor- 

mews,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  140/ . 

59.  High-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r. 

150/ . 

96,  High-rd.  (3.),  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r. 

160/ . 

Ill,  High-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  66}  yrs,  g.r.  12/., 

y.r.  120/ . 

Brondesbury. — 342  and  346,  High-rd.  (s.),  u.t. 

701  yrs.,  g.r.,  etc.,  31/.  12s.,  y.r.  272/ _ 

South  Kensington. — 7,  9,  and  10,  Coleherne- 
ter.  (s  ),  u.t.  45}  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  y.r.  354/. 
Gray’s  Inn-road. — 1,  Frederick-st.  (s.),  u.t. 

17}  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  75/ . 

Camden  Town. — 208,  High-st.  (s.),  and  11, 
Stucley-pl.  (s.),  u.t.  24}  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s. 

y.r.  116/ . 

Notting  Hill. — 77,  Golborne-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  62 

vrs.,  g  r.  10/ ,  y.r.  65/ . 

Wooclford. — Primrose-rd  ,  a  plot  of  freehold 

building  land  . 

Kilburn.— 6,  8,  and  10,  Kingsley-rd.,  u.t.  81 

yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  106/ . 

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  Tottenham). 
Edmonton. — 11  to  21  (odd),  Union-rd.,  u.t. 

92J  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  115/.  14s . 

1  to  17  (odd)  and  2  to  10  (even),  Gilpin- 
cres.,  u.t.  92}  yrs.,  g.r.  82 1.  10s.,  w.r.  351/. 
November  29. — By  Beard  &  Son. 
Norwood. — 59,  Farquhar-rd.,  y.r.  75/.  ;  also 
2,  Jasper-rd.,  p.,  u.t.  31}  yrs.,  gr.  40/.  .. 
Kilburn. — 28,  Willesden-la.  (s.),  u.t.  89  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.  14s.,  e.r.  70/ . 

By  C.  H.  BROWN. 

Highbury.— 4,  Crane-gr.,  u.t.  46}  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 

y.r.  40/ . 

21,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  38/. 
By  Wm.  Houghton. 

Walthamstow.— 31,  North-rd.,  f.,  w-.r.  23/.  8s. 
St.  John’s  Wood. — 9,  Henry-st.  (s.),  u.t.  12} 

yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  32/ . 

By  Alfred  Richards  (at  New  Barnet). 
East  Barnet.  Herts.— 1  to  9  (odd),  .15,  17,  2 
to  12.  18  to  3  4  (even)  and  25b,  Fergusson- 
rd.,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r.  172 Z.  10s.,  e.r.  860/. 
By  Wyer,  Adams,  &  Glover  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

Clapham. — The  Pavement,  “  The  Cock  Tavern,” 

u.t.  30  yrs.,  y.r.  100/.,  with  goodwill  _ 

By  W.  H.  Hanson  &  Wheeldon  (at  Gains¬ 
borough). 

Upton,  Lines. — A  freehold  farm,  150  a.  1  r. 

27  p.,  y.r.  160/ . 

November  30.— By  Browett  &  Taylor. 
Canning  Town. — 1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  Liverpool- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  170/.  6s . 

By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 
Woolwich. — Church-st.,  f.g.  rents  20/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  4}  yrs . 

By  Saunders  &  Taylor. 

Hampton,  Middlesex.  —  Wolseley  -  cottages, 

f.g.r.  10/.,  reversion  in  98  yrs . 

By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

Kingsland. — 2,  High-st.  (s.),  f  ,  y.r.  150/ . 

451.  Kingsland-rd.  (s.),  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

y.r.  60/ . 

By  Wyatt  &  Sox  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester,  Surrey.— 4,  Oving-rd.,  f..  p . 

8  to  15,  Melbourne-rd  ,  f.,  w.r.  108/.  11s.  . . 

Chapel-st.,  a  freehold  store,  p . 

17  18,  21,  22,  and  23,  Green-la.,  f.,  w.r. 

72/.  3s . 

Selsev,  Sussex. — New-rd.,  a  freehold  residence, 

e. r.  36/ . 

By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons,  &  Peard  (at 

Bridgwater). 

Bishops  Lydeard,  Somerset. — “  Bishpool  ” 
and  “Lambridge”  farms,  327  a.  2  r. 

8  p.,  f . . . 

Lympsham,  Som. — “Hobbs  Boat  Inn  ’  and 

3  a.  2  r.  18  p.,  f . 

Enclosures  of  land,  5  a.  1  r.  31  n.,  f . 

Bleadon,  Som. — Enclosures  of  land,  66  a.  1  r. 

9  p.,  f . 

December  1. — By  P.  E.  Brand  &  Co. 

Ilford. — Connaught-rd.,  three  freehold  build¬ 
ing  plots  . 

By  C.  C.  <fc  T.  Moore. 

Poplar. — Park-pl.,  the  “Steam  Packet  Inn,” 
•a  freehold  rental  of  65/..reversioninl24vrs. 
Peckham. — 14,  16,  and  18,  Buchan-rd.,  u.t. 

71  vrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  80/.  12s . 

Deptford.— 48  to  54  (even).  Cornbury-rd.,  u.t. 

71  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  w.r.  139/.  2s . 

19  to  25  (odd).  Rudford-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/..  w.r.  127/.  8s . 

14,  20,  to  32  (even),  33, 35,  39,  and  41,  Edale- 
rd..  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  59/.  10s.,  w.r.  425/.  2s. 
Rotherhithe. — 133  to  143  (odd),  Silwood-st., 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  w.r.  198/.  18s . 

Poplar. — 2  and  3,  Park-pl.,  f.,  and  1,  2,  and  3, 

Holker-pl..  c.,  area  9.000ft . 

Limehnuse. — 119  to  125  (odd),  Three  Colt-st., 
also  “King’s  Boat  Yard,”  area  11,000ft., 

f. ,  y.r.  90/ . 

129  and  131,  Three  Colt-st.,  and  37  to  43, 

Phcebe-st.,  f.,  y  r.  161/.  6s . 

102  and  104,  Gill-st.,  and  31  to  36,  Phcebe- 

st.,  f.,  w.r.  148/.  4s . 

Poplar.— 69  to  80,  Park-st.,  f.,  w.r.  263/.  12s. 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Somers  Town.— 22  and  24,  Werrington-st.  (s.), 

u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  108/.  Us . 

Holloway. — Tollington-rd.,  i.g  r.  39/.,  u.t.  38 
yrs.,  g.r.  15/ . 


By  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw  (on  the  premises). 
East  Molesey,  Surrey. — Tagg’s  Island,  includ- 
£1,020  ing  “Tagg’s  Island  Hotel”;  also  boat 

365  houses,  etc.,  area  5}  a.  A  profit  rental  of 

56/.  6s.  for  6  yrs . 


565 

4,000 

2,025 

1,955 


December  2.— By  Driver,  Jonas,  &  Co. 
Tooting. — Upper  Tooting-rd.,  etc.,  a  freehold 
building  estate  with  three  residences 

thereon,  area  7  a.  lr  3p.,  p . 

Stoke  Newington. — High-st.,  f.g.r.  75/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  24}  yrs . 

High-st..  f.g.r.  60/.,  reversion  in  6}  yrs . 

High-st.,  f.g.r.  40/.,  reversion  in  15}  yrs . 


3,260 

2,060 

4,295 


By  Tyser,  Greenwood,  &  Crier. 

South  Kensington. — 20  and  22,  Pond-pl.,  and 
9  and  1U,  Bury-st.  (s. ),  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

60/.,  y.r.  156/ . 

Chiswick. — 21,  Ellesmere-rd.,  u.t.  97}  yrs.,  g.r. 
9/.  9s.,  e.r.  50/ . 


£705  i 


20,650 

2,200 

3,000 

1,250 


235 

560 


4,920 

440 

810 

700 

150 

950 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  :  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  :  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  tor.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


150 

370 

1,350 

555 

350 

285 

225 

185 

1,560 

5,000 

3,260 

1,270 

2,415 


3,570 

140 

360 

1,030 

250 

900 

500 


5.100 

970 

385 

3.100 

240 

1,560 

585 

860 

830 

2,780 

1,010 

810 

1,600 

1,210 

1,180 

2,040 

466 

375 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 


giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when  ', 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  j 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  tbe  author  of  a  ) 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  :| 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  ij 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  December  9. 

Architectural  Association. — Paper  by  Mr.  T.  Raffles 
Davison,  entitled  “  Some  Architectural  Reflections.' 
7.15  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  —  Associates’) 
Annual  Dinner. 

Saturday,  December  10. 

British  Association  ol  Waterworks  Engineers  (NinlhJ 
Winter  Meeting  at  the  Geological  Society's  Rooms,’. 
Burlington  House,  B7.).— (1)  Ballots  will  betaken  for  the) 
Council  and  Officers  for  1905-6,  and  for  new  Members 
and  Associates;  (2)  Paper  entitled  “The  Appleton: 
Extensions  of  the  Warrington  Corporation  Waterworks,”, 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Mitchell ;  (3)  Paper  on  “  Supply  of  Sur-; 
face  and  Underground  Water  to  Towns,”  by  Mr.  Frank) 
Latham ;  (4)  Paper  entitled  “  Notes  on  Electrically-; 
driven  Pumping  Plant  for  Water  Supply,  and  Storage: 
of  Water  under  Pressure,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hutton ;  (5)  Pre¬ 
sentation  to  Dr.  Kemna  of  Gift  subscribed  by  Members 
and  Friends  who  took  part  in  the  Tour  in  Belgium.) 
11  p.m. 

Monday,  December  12. 

London  Institution. — Address  by  Mr.  George  Clausen; 
A. R.A.,  entitled  “A  Sketch  of  the  Development  ol 
Painting.”  Illustrated.  3  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  J  Jopling  on  “  Clay0 
Working,  more  Particularly  Bricks  and  Tiles.”  4  p.ni.i 

Bristol  Society  0/  Architects. — M.  Mouchel  on  "  The) 
Honnebique  System  of  Concrete  Construction.”  8  p. 


Tue6day,  December  13. 

Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects-- 
Society. — Mr.  Edwin  Seward  on  “  Northern  Italy.” 
8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Paper  to  be  submitted* 
for  discussion  “  On  the  Construction  of  a  Concrete  Rail¬ 
way  Viaduct,”  by  Messrs.  Wood-Hill,  and  E.  Davy 
Pain,  B.A.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  14. 


Architectural  Association,  Discussion  Section. — Paper 
bv  Mr.  Theodore  Fyfe,  entitled  “  Concerning  the  Natural 
Lighting  of  Interiors.”  7.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  (Joint  Meeting  with 
Glasgow  Architectural  Association)  —Mr.  Horatio  KJ 
Bromhead  on  “  Registration  of  Architects.”  8  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — “  A  Talk  obi 
Metal  Work.”  by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson,  with  Lantern 
Slides.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Chas.  D.  Abel  on  “  The  Patent 
Laws.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  15. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Professor 
Capper  on  “  Choisy’s  Researches  in  Ancient  Building 
Construction.”  6.30  p.m. 

Institution  ol  Electrical  Engineers  — 8  p.m. 

Institute  ol  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  or 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Dr.  J.  C.  Thresh  ov 
I  “  Water  and  Water  Supply.”  II.  7  p.m. 


December  io, 
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Friday,  December  16. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — (1)  Paper  to  be 
read  and  discussed,  entitled  “  Heat  Treatment  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Chrome-Vanadium  .Steel,”  by  Capt.  H.  Hiall 
Sankey  and  Mr.  J.  Kent-Smith  ;  (2)  Messrs.  Seaton  and 
Jude's  Paper  on  “  Impact  Tests  on  the  Wrought  Steels 
of  Commerce,"  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting,  will 
be  further  discussed  jointly  with  the  above  Paper. 
8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students’  Meeting)  — 
Mr.  It.  H.  Lee  Pennell  on  ‘‘Folkestone  Harbour: 
Cylinder-Sinking  at  the  Root  of  the  Old  Pier.”  8  p.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  112  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  8  0  „  „  , 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  10  0  ,,  „ 

Shippers  .  2  8  0  „  ,,  „ 

Flettons  .  18  0  ,,  at  railway  depot. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0  „  ,, 

BestFareham  Red  3  12  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0  „  „ 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  0  „  „  Jt 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . IS  0  0  „  „  „ 

Headers  .  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers...  16  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  20  0  0  „  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  15  0  0  ,,  •  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Cham- 

ferred,  Squints  14  0  0  ,,  ,,  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  .  2  0  0  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  ,, 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6$  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8$  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2$  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  .  1  6 

Greenshill  ,,  1  10  ,,  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4,,  „ 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  2  5  „  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  ,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  „  2  4  „  ,, 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  „  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . 2  6  „  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  frandom  sizes)  0 11$  „  ,, 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

1$  inrto  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  ?  ” 

Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . . .  3  0,,  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  . .  0  5,,  ,, 


STONE  ( continued ). 

Hard  York  (continued) —  s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

»  „  „  3  in.  do.  1  2$  „  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

20  x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

20  x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

20  x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

16  x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

20  x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

16x8  „  „  6  12  6 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 


3  x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
3  x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

3x8  „  „  6  12  6 


TILES. 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford  - 

shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “  Ha-rtshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  „ 


WOOD. 

Deals :  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens :  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8 in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. 
Battens :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 

Deals :  seconds  . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.... 
2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2in.  by  5in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in . 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

14  10  0  15  10  0 

11  10  0  12  10  0 

0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
10  0  less  tlin  best 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  9  10  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 


I  in . . . 

Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 

Joiners*  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 
11  in . 

»  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  2$  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in. 
Petersburg :  “first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in. by  11  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . 

Battens . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :  — 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens  . 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
»  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

,,  „  battens  . 

Pitch-pine :  deals . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes 

Oddments  . 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  . 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Small  ,,  „  . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . . 

3  in.  do.  do . . 


0  10  0  more  than 
battens. 

10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


At  per  standard. 


21  0  0 
17  C  0 


24  0  0 
22  10  0 
18  10  0 


18  10  0  20  0  0 

17  10  0  19  0  0 

13  10  0  14  10  0 


21  0  0 
18  0  0 
13  10  0 


13  10  0 
13  0  0 
10  0  0 


11  0  0 
13  10  0 
12  10  0 
9  10  0 
16  10  0 
0  10  0 
40  0  0 
28  0  0 


14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 
20  0  0 
1  0  0 
upwards. 


0  8 
0  7 


WOOD  ( continued ). 


Joiners’  Wood  ( continued ) — 

Dry  Mahogany— Honduras,  Ta 

basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  16 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  10 

Teak,  per  load  .  17  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube .  0  4  0 

Prepared  Flooring —  per 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

sliot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

sbofc  . .  0  12  0 

1  m.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 


At  per  standard, 
is.  d.  £  s.  d 


square. 

0  17 
0  18 
1  0 
0  14 
0  15 
0  16 

0  13  1 
0  18  1 
0  11  ( 
0  13  ( 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections . 

Flitch  Plates  . . . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  .  6  12  6 


In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


£ 

5  15 


7  12  6 


7  7 
7  15 


METALS. 


^Per  ton,  in  Londoi  . 


£  s.  d’ 
7 


^ON-  £  8.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  6  15  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  5  0  7  ,, 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ”  J 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  '  81 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  9  i 

„  „  Galvanized  .  16  10  0 

.(‘TA“d  ’Swfd*'  ““"liJiS  to  size  and  ^.uge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black —  6  7 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  _ 

»  ..  |4  g .  10  0  0  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality—  ~ 
Ordinary  si zes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  _ 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  _ 

..  »  26  g .  1310  0  "!  _ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  _ 

22  g.  and  24 g.  15  10  0  "!  __ 


26  e 


17  0  0 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets— 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  _ 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  _ 

,,  „  26  g . .  13  5  0 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.&  24  g.  12  0  0  ’’’ 

_  •*  »»  ..  26  g .  13  5  0  ~ 

Cut  nails,  3  m.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ’  9  n 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.)"  1 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London, 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  10  0’  £  fl  d' 

Pipe  in  coils  .  ig  0  q  ***  _ 

Soil  pipe  .  ig  jo  0  ”•  __ 

Gompo  pipe .  18  10  „  _ 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne  . ton  30  10  0  _ 

Silesian .  80  5  0  _ 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  — 

..  .  0  0  n  _ 

Copper  nails  . 0  0  10 


Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  . 

Tin— English  Ingots  ., 
Solder — Plumbers’  .. 

Tinmen's . 

Blowpipe . 


0  0  9$  ... 
0  0  10  ... 
0  1  4$  ... 

0  0  Oj  ... 

0  0  8 
0  0  9  ... 


2|d.  per  ft.  delivered, 
2d. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

„  21  oz. . 

$  Hartley's  Rolled  Plato 


S’ 

it 

.53d. 

5d. 

3Jd. 

4Jd. 

2d. 

23d. 

2$d. 


Boiled 


i"  ::  ::  :: 

r,  OILS,  &c.  v  a 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gaii0n  0  \ 

,,  in  barrels  .  q  , 

„  in  drums . .  ”  «  j 

„  in  pipes  . ”  0  , 

„  in  barrels  .  q  , 

..  in  drums . .  ”  Oil 

. *«.*-»•  ° « 

Eed'Sldin“dE°!lli6hWhitli'i:“:j  P^'toa  19  15 

Beet  Linseed  Oil  Putty"".!"".';". .  per  cwt  ln  il 

Stockholm  Tar  . 1 . »  ,§ 
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THE  BUILDER 


[December  io,  1904. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Jtc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

•  Proposed  Northumberland  War  Memorial  . 

Committee . 

Not  Btated . 

. 

No  date. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Extension  of  Electric  Light  Installation,  Workhouse 

Street  Works,  Openshaw  . 

Street  Works,  Clayton  . 

Street  Works,  Bradford  (N.  Manchester)  . 

Street  Works,  Ardwick . 

Street  Works,  Palmerston-street,  Manchester  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  Dunraven  Hotel,  Tonypandy . 

Granite,  etc . 

Painting,  etc.,  Gowerton  County  School . 

Footpath,  Caerau  Council  School,  Maesteg  . 

Playgrounds  &  B'nd’ry-Wall,  Seven  Sisters  Cel.  Schl. 

Stores,  Paints,  Oils,  et" . . 

Repairs,  etc.,  of  Cr.wn-st.  Infants’  Council  School.. 
Laving-out,  etc.,  Goodmaves  Recreation  Ground  . . 
99  yds.  of  15-in.  Cast-Iron  Flanged  Pipes,  Alnmouth 

Wing  for  Female  Patients  at  Melrose  Asylum . 

Stores  . . 

Cottage  at  Crumlin  Station,  Mon . 

Cleaning,  Colouring,  etc  ,  of  Schools . 

21  Sculleries  and  Water-Closets,  Greenup’s-terrace. . 
Fittg-up  Baths  in  8  Hses.,  Niehol’s-ter.,  Sowerby  B. 

Heating  Infirmary  Wards  at  Workhouse  . 

Hot- Water  Supply  to  Baths  and  Lavatories  at  Workh. 

Painting,  etc.,  at  Town  Hall,  Calverley-road  . 

Stoneware  Pipes,  Lime,  and  Cement . 

Tree-guard  Laths  . 

Granite  Kerb . 

Sewage  Works,  Easky,  Ireland  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Northwood  . 

Alterations  to  Market  and  Shop . 

Spiral  and  Volute  Springs . 

Unclimbnble  Wrought-Tron  Fencing,  Middleton-road 

Road-making  at  Homsworth  . 

Road-making  at  Kinsley . 

Unbroken  Granite  . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Store  Buildings,  Garrison -lane. . 
Two  Firemen’s  Dwellings,  Bedminster  Police  Station 
Waterworks,  Brookdown-terrace,  Pil1,  St.  Stephen’s 

School,  Play-sheds,  etc.,  Strathdon,  Scotland . 

Five  Houses  in  Clarence-street,  Ulverston . 

Repairs,  etc..  St.  Paul’s  Church.  North  Sunderland 
Salcshops,  Offices,  Assem.  Hall,  Trippet-la.,  Sheffield 
Five  Sets  of  Fire  Escape  Stairs,  Downpatrick  Asylum 

Brushes,  etc . 

Materials  (Seven  Contracts) . 

Granite . 

Making-up  Delahays-road,  Hale . 

Painting  . 

Fire-station,  Woodwell . 

Hospital,  Fraserburgh  . 

Eleva.  &  Gds.  Lift,  Cen.  Police  Office.  St.  Andrew  s-sq. 

Tall  Lodges.  Towers,  etc.,  on  Marine  Drive . 

2.000  tons  Steel  Girder  Rails  . 

Stores  . 

Six  Miles  of  Sewers  (Contract  No.  10)  . 

School  at  Mountain  Ash  . 

Stores  . 

Stone  Hauling  . 

Plant  for  Extension  of  Power  Station  . 

1,100  yds.  of  Sewers,  etc . 

Disinfecting  Liquid  . 

Road  Works,  Havcroft-lane . 

Telephone  Fire-Alarm  System . 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  . . . 

•Two  Pottages  for  Firemen  in  Westbourne  road  .... 
•Bath  &  Mess  Em.  at  Dust  Destructqr  Wks.,  Arthur-rd. 
845  vdq.  Wrought-Iron  Fencing,  with  Gates,  etc.  . . 

Infants’  School,  St.  Paul’s  School.  Compstall  . 

3,000  Volt  Steam  Alternator  of  100  k.w.  Capacity - 

Stores  . 

Refuse  Destructors,  Furnaces,  etc . 

Road  Works,  Blanford  and  Crakell  Roads . 

Public  Conveniences  and  Cloak-rooms,  Lower-parade 

Making-up  London-road  . 

Two  Blocks  of  Dwellings  at  Prince  Rock . 

•Roadmakinc  and  Paving  Works . 

1 50  ft.  Deck  Spans  for  Tonse  Bridge . 

Britannia  and  Newline  Sewer  . 

•Road  and  Sewer  Works  . 

Plant  for  Generating  Station  . 

•Road-making,  etc.,  Hugon-road  (Section  2) . 

Switchboards,  Mains,  etc.,  at  New  Docks,  Salford  . . 

Mains,  etc.,  and  Arc  Lamps,  etc . 

Heating  Board  Room  at  Workhouse . 

Isolation  Hospital  at  Cefn  Hirgoed.  Bridgend . 

Abutments,  etc.,  for  Bridge  and  Subway,  etc . 

Girders,  etc . 

360  tons  of  Tar  Paving  Materials  for  Footpaths. .  . . 

•New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Langley  . 

Town  Hall.  Ossett . 

Two  Travelling  Sewage  Distributors . 

Materials . 

Cartage . 

Heating  New  Public  Library,  Drogheda  . 

Fever  Hospital  at  Newcastleton . 

•Additions  Press  House,  etc.,  at  Markfleld-road,  N.  . . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Tendon-  .o  , 
be  Dehvered 


Pontefract  Guardians  .  A.  Hartley,  J.P.,  County  Chambers,  Castleford  . 

Manchester  Paving,  etc.,  Committee  Paving,  etc.,  Department  (Surveyor’s  Office),  Town  Hall,  Manchester 


Dec.  10 
Dec.  12 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Trustees  of  the  late  T.  Davies  .... 

r.ongton  Corporation  . 

Glamorgan  County  Council . 

do. 

do. 


do. 


ao. 

I  A.  O.  Evans,  Williams,  &  Evans,  Architects.  Pontypridd  . 

1  7.  W.  Wardle,  Borough  Surveyor,  Court  House.  Longton  . 

T.  M.  Franklen,  County  Council  Offices,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff. . 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Cardiff  Corporation . 

Brighton  Education  Committee. . . . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

Alnwick  R.D.C . 

Roxburgh  District  Board  of  Lunacj' 
Birkenhead  Tramways  Committee. . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Leyds  Education  Committee . 


Dudley  Guardians  . 

do. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Corporation . 

Banbury  Town  Council  . 

East  Ham  Corporation  . 

Edmonton  U.D.C . 

Dromore  West  R.D.C . 

Watford  R.D.C . 

Wrexham  Town  Council . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 

Manchesterlmprovement  Com.  .... 

Hemsworth  R.D.C . 

do. 


J.  Wassey,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

T.  Simpson  &  Son,  Surveyors,  17,  Ship-street,  Brighton . 

H.  Shaw,  Surveyor  Town  Hall,  Ilford  . . . 

H.  W.  Walton.  Clerk,  Alnwick  . 

S.  Mitchell  &  Wilson,  Architects,  13,  Young-street,  Edinburgh  . . 

W.  Wyld,  Laird-street  Offices,  Birkenhead . . 

Engineer,  Newport  Station . 

W.  Parker,  Secretary,  Education  Offices,  Leeds . 

S.  Wilkinson,  Architect,  Sowerby  Bridge . 

do. 

G.  W.  Caster,  Clerk,  Union  Offices,  St.  James’-road,  Dudley  _ 

do. 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells 

N.  H.  Dawson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Banbury . 

Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  East  Ham,  E . 

G.  Eedes  Eachus,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Lower  Edmonton . 

Board  Room,  Dromore  West . 

E.  I.ailey,  Engineer,  9.  Market-street,  Watford  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Willow-road,  Wrexham . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

City  Surveyor’s  Office,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

T.  H.  Richardson,  Hemsworth,  near  Wakefield . 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

Dec.  1 3 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  14 
do. 
do. 


Fulham  Guardians  . 

Felixstowe  and  Walton  U.D.C . 

Bristol  Watch  Committee  . 

St.  Germans  R.D.C . 

School  Board . 

Swarthmoor,  etc.,  Co-op.  Soc.,  Ltd. 


Ancient  Order  of  Foresters . 

Down  District  Asylum  Committee. . 
Leicester  Corporation  . 


E.  J.  Mott,  Clerk,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

H.  Clegg,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe . 

T.  H.  Yabbicom,  City  Engineer,  03,  Queen-square,  Bristol 

F.  E.  Cleverton,  4,  Buckland-terrace,  Plymouth . 

G.  B.  Mitchell,  Architect,  148,  Union-street,  Aberdeen _ 

Settle  &  Brundrit,  Architects,  Ulverston . 

G.  Rea  veil,  jun.,  Architect,  Alnwick . 

Hall  &  Fenton,  Architects.  14,  St.  James’s-row,  Sheffield.. 

S.  Rea,  Clerk,  Downpatrick . 

E.  G.  Mawbey,  Boro’  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Dec.  15 
do. 
do. 


Hale  U.D.C . 

Barnstaple  U.D.C . 

Batley  Corporation . 

Town  Council . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Scarborough  Town  Council . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Graigola-Merthyr  Co.,  Ltd. . 

Liversedge  U.D.C . 

Rev.  H.  Irvine . 

Madras  Railway  Co . 

Bristol  Sanitary,  etc.,  Committee  . . 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

Settle  R.D.C . 

Chorley  Corporation . 

Stevenage  U.D.C . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

Peterhead  Town  Couneil . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

do. 

Hindley  U.D.C . 


Fulham  Borough  Council  . .  . 
Bombay,  etc.,  Railway  Co. . . . 
Dublin  Cleansing  Committee  . 

Reigate  Town  Council . 

Blackpool  Corporation . 

Wembley  U.D.C . 

Plymouth  Corporation . 

Willesden  District  Council  . . . 

East  India  Railway  Co . 

Bacup  Corporation  . 

Barnet  R.D.C . 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation 

Borough  of  Fulham . 

Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co. . . , 


T.  Blagburn,  Surveyor,  Ashley-road,  Hale,  Cheshire . 

Offices  of  Borough  Surveyor  . 

J.  C.  Barrowclough,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Batley  . 

W.  Reid.  Architect,  Saltoun-square,  Fraserburgh,  Scotland . 

Public  Works  Office,  64,  Cochran  e-street,  Glasgow  . 

E.  T.  Beard,  Engineer,  57,  Sandside,  Scarborough  . 

J.  Dalrymple,  102,  Ren  field-street,  Glasgow  . 

Offices  of  the  Company,  Swansea . 

C.  Gott  &  Sons,  Engineers,  8,  Charles-street,  Bradford . 

F.  R.  Bates,  Architect,  26,  Westgate-chambers,  Newport,  Mon... 

W.  H.  Cole,  Secretary,  61,  New  Broad-street,  London,  E.C . 

T.  H.  Yabbicom,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

A.  Ellis,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  The  Haves,  Cardiff . 

Barber,  Hopkinson,  &  Co.,  Engrs.,  Craven  Bank-chbrs.,  Keighley. 

J.  Mills,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Chorley  . 

Offices  of  Council,  Orchard-road,  Stevenage . 

H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . 

T.  H.  Scott,  Architect,  Town  House,  Peterhead,  Scotland  . 

John  Angell,  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Beckenham  . 

do. 

A.  Holden,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hindleg  .... 

H.  Beswick,  County  Architect,  Newgate-street,  Chester  . 

A.  J.  Fuller,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fulham  . . 
T.  W.  Wood,  Sec.,  Gloucester  House,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  E.C. 

S.  Harty,  City  Engineer,  City  Hall.  Dublin . 

F.  T.  Clayton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal-buildings,  Reigate  . . 

J.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  . 

C.  R.  W.  Chapman,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Wembley  . 

Hine  A  Odgers,  Lockyer-street,  Plymouth  . 

Council’s  Engineer,  Dvne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane,  London,  E.C . 

W.  H.  Elce,  Borough  Engineer,  Bacup . 

Council's  Surveyor.  14a,  Mount-view,  High  Barnet  . 

W.  E.  J.  Heenan,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Southend-on-Sea 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . 

W.  H.  Hunter,  Engineer  to  Company,  41,  Spring-gdns,  Manchester. 


Wimborne  and  Cranborne  Guardians 
Bridgend  Hospital  Committee  .... 
Hull  Corporation . 


W.  J.  Fletcher,  Architect,  Wimborne  . 

P.  J.  Thomas,  Architect,  Bridgend  . 

A.  E.  White,  City  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 


Newmarket  U.D.C . 

Admiralty  . 

Ossett  Corporation  . 

Hanley  Corporation . 

West  Sussex  Rds.  and  Bridges  Com. 
do. 


Liddesdale  District  Committee  .... 
Tottenham,  etc.,’Jt.  Drainage  Com. 


S.  J.  Ennion,  Clerk,  Deva  Chambers,  Newmarket . 

Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumbeiland-avenue,  W.C . 

W.  Hanstock  &  Son,  Architects,  Branch-road,  Batley . 

Willcox  &  Raikes,  Engineers,  63,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

W.  McIntosh,  County  Surveyor,  Worthing-road,  Horsham . 

do. 

F.  H.  Tallan.  35b,  Kildare-street,  Dublin . 

A.  Inglis,  Architect,  12,  Bridge-street,  Hawick  . 

P.  E.  Murphy,  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Dec.  16  | 

do. 

Dec.  1 7 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  19 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  20 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  21 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  22 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  23 
do. 

do.  1 

do. 

do. 

Dec.  24 

Dec.  30 

Dec.  3 1 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  3-05 j 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


New  Board-room  and  General  Offices  . 

•Isolation  Hospital,  etc.,  Lewes-road,  Newhaven  .... 

Repairs,  Llechyfedach  Council  8chool  . 

Repairs,  Llangathen  Council  School  . 

Sinking  Well  in  Playground,  Llanwmn  (Cwmbach)  C.s'. 
Ropairs  to  Master's  House.  Llanwmn  (Cwmbach)  C.S. 

Ventilation  and  Repairs,  Trelech  Council  School _ 

Repairs,  Ffynonwen  Council  School . 

Venti.  Repairs,  New  Cloak  Rooms,  etc.,  Bryndu  C.S. 
colouring  and  Painting,  Llangennech  Council  School 

Repairs,  Glasfryn  Council  School  . 

Repairs,  Coedmore  Council  School . . 

Venti.  A  Alters,  to  Heating  Appar.  Ffairfach  C.'Sclil. 
•Alterations  and  Additions  to  Gamuel-road  Schools . . 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Pulling  Down  Houses,  Shirland-lane,  Sheffield’  ’. 

No.  6  Sewage  Distributors,  80  ft.  in  diameter  . 
Alterations  to  Brithdir  Constitutional  Club  . .  . 
I.ancashire  Steam  Boiler,  Chelsea  Infirmary. .  . 

100  Houses,  Oldbury  District . . 

Steel  Girder  Rails  . ” . 

Residence,  Cottage,  Stables,  etc.,  Wothorpo,  Stamford 


River  Wear  Commissioners  . 

Newhaven  U.D.C . 

Carmarthenshire  Education  Com.. 


do. 

do. 


Walthamstow  Education  Committee 
Southall-Norwood  U.D.C . 


Hanwoll  District  Council 
The  Guardians  . 


I  Henderson  &  Hall,  Architects.  28.  John-strcet,  Sunderland 
F.  J.  Rayner,  Architect,  34,  Meeching-road,  Newhaven  ... 

W.  D.  Jenkins,  County  Edu.  Architect,  Shire  Hall,  Carmarthen..’ 


Leeds  Tramways  Committee  . . 


H.  Prosser,  Architect,  Edu.  Com.  Offices,  High-st.,  Walthamstow 

R.  Brown.  Engineer,  Public  Offices.  Southall _ 

J.  W.  Naylor,  York-street,  Sheffield  . 

R.  W.  Barnes,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hanweil 

7,  East-view,  Brithdir . 

J.  Dowling,  Clerk,  250,  King's-road,  Chelsea' ! !  ! 

G.  Payton,  Architect,  58,  New-stroct,  Birmingham  . .  . 

J.  B.  Hamilton,  Standard  Buildings,  City-square,  Leeds . 

J.  G.  Stallebrass  &  Sons,  Architects,  North-street,  Peterborough 


do. 

do. 


Jan, 

Jan.  10 
No  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  (Woodwork) 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  In 

Frinton-on-Sea  U.D.C . 

London  C.C . 

Dec.  22 
Jan.  4-05 
(fo. 

do. 

2  hose  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  iv,  vl.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  six. 


PRICES  CURRENT. — Continued  from  page 

VARNISHES,  Ac. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . ..." 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches . . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Palo  Maple  . . 

Finest  Palo  Durable  Copal  . . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . ....".. 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Palo  Paper . 

Beet.  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

Berlin  Black  . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


Per  gallon. 


0  10  6 
0  12  6 
0  10  0 

0  14  0 
0  12  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  0 
0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
1  4  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 


0  16 
0  10 
0  10 


BRENTFORD. — For  750  yds.  of  blue  Guernsey 
granite,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Noweil 
Parr,  Surveyor,  Clifden  House,  Boston-road,  Brent- 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCBIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  (Published  "Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT 
rrom  the  Office  to  residents  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kinudom 
at  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  annum  (82  numbera)  PREPAID.  To  aU 
parts  of  Europe.  Amerloa.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China 
Ceylon.  *o.t  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "  Thi 
builder,”  Catherine-street.  W.O. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  con  ensure 
receiving  "The  Builder  **  by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 


Per  cube 
yard. 


E.  A  H.  Beevers  . . 

Fry  Bros . 

A.  &  F.  Manuelle  . . 
W.  Griffiths  &  Cn., 
Ltd . 


Ter  cube 
yard, 
a.  d. 

L.  Somerfleld .  14  5 

J.  Mowlem  A  Co.  ..  14  2 

G.  Le  Maitro,  West¬ 
minster*  .  14  1 


BR\  NMAWR.— For  erecting  a  public  library,  for  the 
hreo  Library  Committee  of  the  District  Council.  Mr. 
F.  R.  Bates,  architect,  Westgate-chambers,  Newport  :— 


T.  S.  Foster..  £1,620  0 
N.  Bagley  ..  1,486  8  0 

J.  Morgan  ..  1,467  0  0 

H.  Smith -  1,447  0  O 

J.  J.  Partridge  1,445  0  0 


T.  Riddi- 

ford . £1,371  6  10 

J.  J  e  n  k  i  n  s , 

Brynmawr*  1,370  0  0 


CA1ERHAM  (Surrey).— For  constructing  a  building 
estate  road,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Asprev.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Dinwiddy  A  Rons,  architects  and  surveyors,  West¬ 
minster  and  Greenwich  : — 

Completed  Section 
-r,  road.  of  road. 

Raynor  Hill  .  £1,392  ....£451 

Quittenton,  Warlingham* . .  1,419  _  404 


GRIMSBY— 
Park,  Grimsby 
Engineer,  Town 


B.  Robinson  . . 

J.  Butler . 

R.  G.  Kitcbing 
Hewins  &  Good- 

hand  . 

G.  &  J.  Smith.. 


-For  public  conveniences  at  the  People's 
Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt,  Borough 
Hall,  Grimsby  : — 

Building. 


£539  8  8 
529  0  0 
499  3  5 


Gilbert  &  Klr- 

ton  . 

T.  R.  Waterman 


T.  R.  Waterman  £412  10  0 

F.  Swallow _  400  0  0 

Gilbert  A  Kir- 

ton  .  397  7  0 

461  0  0  G.  Cook, 

457  5  0  Grimsby*  . .  368  10  0 
Drainage. 

I  Hewins  it  Good- 

£154  114  hand, Grimsby*  145  It  0 
169  10  0 


T.  B. 


Supplying  and  Fixing  fV.C.  Basins. 
Delivered. 

..  £86  15  0 
.  71  16  6 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  he  addressed  to  "  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BRIDGWATER.— For  new  cloak  room  and  altera¬ 
tions  to  infants’  department  of  the  Eastover  Council 
Rcbools,  for  the  Education  Committee.  Mr.  Francis 
Parr.  Borough  Survoyor,  Bridgwater.  Quantities  by 
Borough  Surveyor: — 

T.  H.  Tapscott  ....  £325  I  L  E.  Fursland .  £?85 

S.  Palmer .  309  A.  Geen*  .  271 

C.  Bryer,  junr .  298  | 

[All  of  Bridgwater.] 

BRISLINGTON. — For  roads,  paths,  iron  fencing,  etc. 
at  proposed  cemotery,  for  the  Parish  Council.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Bennett,  surveyor,  36,  Corn-street,  Bristol 
A.  K.  Denhv  t  CaIa.  s.  onn  £885  16  7 

855  0  0 


('HELL. — For  workhouse  additions.  Messrs.  W.  F. 
Slater  &  W.  H.  Walley,  joint  architects  : — 

W-Copke  .  £11,940  I  J.  James .  £11,473 

J.  Cooke .  11,900  T.  Godwin  .  11,425 

Grant  A  Sons  11,750  J.  Bagnall  .  li  130 

Aork  &  Godwin. .  11,580  Bennett  Bros .  ll'050 

J.  Broadhurst  A  J.  Gallimore,  New- 

feon  .  11,483  I  castle* .  10,994 


Redshaw  . 

Twyfords,  Ltd . * 

J.  Duke,  Ltd . 

J.  Butler  .  80 

Winkle  &  Co .  62 

D.  J.  Dolby  .  60 

King  &  Co .  65 

Robinson  A  Emerson  . .  65 

J.  Duckett  A  Son .  57 

Adamsez  .  42 

W.  G.  Padgett .  41 

Oates  A  Green .  60 

W.  E.  Farrer .  63 

Doulton  A  Co.,  London*  43 
G.  A  D.  Musgrave  ....  42 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
16  0 
14  fl 
6  0 
2  6 
0  0 
0  0 
5  0 
0  0 
14  0 


Fixed. 

£96  15  n 
90  5  6 
87  5  0 
85  0  0 
76  0  0 
68  17  0 
66  1  0 
65  10  6 
64  12  6 
54  2  6 
50  0  0 


FAKENHAM. — For  alterations  to  premises  in  the 
Market-place,  Fakenham.  Mr.  W.  J.  Dunham,  architect 
Opie-street,  Norwich  : — 

Z  y-,3r,her  1625  °IJ-  N“ds'  .  £585  15 

C.  Tuthill  .  689  0  i 

[All  of  Fakenham.] 


HAT  WARD’S  HEATH. — For  sewerage  and  sewaeo 
disposal  works  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham.  engineer,  Parliament-mansions. 
'  ictona-street,  Westminster 


1  KILWINNING  (N.B.). — For  erecting  new  smallpox 
hospital,  for  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
tnct  Committee  of  Ayrshire  Combination.  Messrs. 
J.  *  J.  Armour,  architects,  Irvine  — 

Mason  and  Brickwork:  Gregory  &  Co., 

Glasgow*  (with  brick  boundary  wall)  £1,524  2  6 

Carpenter  and  Joiner  Works:  W.  Con¬ 
nor.  Irvine*  (without  wood  fencing) 

Plumber  Work:  H.  Twaddle  A  Son, 

Glasgow*  . 

Plaster  Work:  J.  Rainage,  Saltcoats* 

Slater  Work :  J.  Johnston,  Irvine* 

Roughcast  Work:  T.  Hall  &  Sons’, 

Irvine*  . 


777  16 

409  0 
291  8 
199  0 


0  10 
£3,277  7  10 


A.  E.  Denby 

&  Co . £1,273  0  0 

E.  W altera  & 

Son  .  1,060  0  0 

Thatcher  Bros.  990  14  2 
W.  Hickory . .  958  0  0 


J.  Coles  A  Son 
W.  Binden  . . 
I.  Hatherly, 
Penarth 
Lodge,  Brls- 
lington*  . . 


Norman  & 

Burt - [£42,175  0 

F.  W.  Irvin  35,767  0 
W.  Griffith  29,253  12 
P  0 1  h  i  c  k 

Bros .  28,600  0 

W.  Man  vers  26,777  0 

H.  Hill _  26,463  n 

J.  Riley  . . 

Hawben  A 
Best  .... 

Underwood 


22,746  15 
22,665  11 
22,391  5 


Public 
Works 
Construc¬ 
tion  Co . . 
G.  Bell..  .. 


25,314  5 
24.703  10 
24,227  0 


23,637 

23,480 


B.  Firth  & 

01.  Co .  £23,34 

0  |  J  .  A  T  . 

3  Binns  . . 

1 1.  lies,  jun. 

0  A.  J.  Cottle 
0  I  Muirhead  A 

0!  Co . 

6  j  Dean  A  Co. 

|  Peerl  ess, 

0  |  Dennis,  A 

Co .  21,878 

0  Wallis  A  Co.  21,000 
1  J.  Jackson  20,676 
J.W.Harri- 
I  son  .... 

2  :  Johnson  A 
0  j  Langley. 

I  Leicester*  18,871  19  11  1 


21,925  0  0 
21,908  10  6 


19,947 


e  Lt^A7jHiERS,EAI)'~For  road  works-  Lindon-ro  d, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  T.  Salkield,  Surveyor, 
Council  Offices,  Loatberhead  : —  * 

L.  Somerfleld..  £388  2  0 
1  C.  Soan -  374  10  ( 


J.  Mowlem  A  Co., 

Ltd . £519  00 

W.  Norris  _  449  0  0 

F.  Thacker  ....  410  3  9 

F.  Hoffmann  . .  405  2  0 

Cun  n  ingham, 

Forbes,  A  Co.  389  18  0 


James  May  . . 
T.  Free  A  Sons, 
Maidenhead* 


370  13  6 


KITTLE  THURROCK  (Essex).  —  For  makiug-up 
Whitehall-road  and  College-road,  for  the  Onett  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  F.  Lowry,  engineer,  Hornchurch. 
Quantities  by  engineer  : — 


...  Deakin  £1,046  „  ., 

J.  Jackson  999  19  94 

W.  White..  909  8  7 

T.  W.  Marsh  884  12  10 


R.  J.  Mead  £873  8 
W.J.Wisby  832  10 
J.  Elling- 
ford.Orsett*  799  10 


0 


J.  Esson  &  Co. 

It.  Clarke  - 

Wontner-Smith, 
Gray  &  Co. . . 
C.  Kite  <fc  Co. . 


Brightside 
Foundry  it 
Engineer  i  n  g 

Co.,  Ltd .  £304  17  ( 

J.  Richmond  & 


G.  &  E.  Bradley  31110  0 
Bates  &  Sons . .  305-  0  0 

Co.,  Ltd.,  30, 

Kirby-  street, 

Hatton  - 
garden*  ....  298  0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  dot 
Barrow ,  for  the  London  Coi 
Mills  it  Knight  . .  £735  0 
Fletcher,  Son,  <fc 

Fearnall .  546  0 

king  and  repair  of  the  s.s. 
nty  Council  : — 

London  Graving 

Dock  Co .  £467  10 

J.  Stewart  it  Sou, 

Isle  of  Dogs*  . .  467  0 

LONDON.  —  For  externa 
Church,  Greenwich.  Mossr* 
architects,  Westminster  <\nd 

H.  S.  Holloway  _  £9lo 

T.  D.  Leng  .  842 

I  restoration  to  St.  Alfege 
Thomas  Dinwiddy  &  Sons, 
Greenwich : — 

T.  Crosslcv  &  Son  . .  £810 
Killby  it  Gayford*  . .  628 

RUGBY.  —  For  Baptist,  church  and  school.  St. 
Andrew's-street,  Rugby.  Messrs.  George  Baines  <t  R. 
Palmer  Baines,  architects,  5,  Clcment's-inn,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  :  — 


Est.  A.  Est.B  Est.  C.  |  Total. 


£  s. 


d. !  £ 

0  604 
0,634 
01582 
0  620 
0  534 
0|605 
0  570 


13;  186 
0  184 
0  280 
0  272 
01162 


Coulson  &  Lofts  5,783  12 
F.  Gough  A  Co.  5.81 4  0 
Walton  &  Sou..  5.564  0 

J.  Hollowed _  5,520  0 

.1.  Thorwood  ..  5,640  0 
Foster  A  Dicksee  5.513  0 
J.  Parnell  &  Son  5,342  4 
Kerrideotfc  Shaw  5,410  0  0  540 

A. R.  Cleaver  ..  5,095  0 
Linncll  &  Son, 

Rugby*  _  5,106  8  9  593  0  181  19  6^,881  8  3 


'  176 


10  0  6,774 
0  0  6,632 
0  0|6,426 
0  P'6,412 
0  0  8.336 
0  0  6.294 
16  0  8,168 
0  0[6,113 
0  0  5,919 


Estimate  A. — For  the  church,  with  lower  part  of 
tower  only,  and  schools  with  vestries,  etc.,  complete. 

Estimate  B. — For  upper  part  of  tower,  with  end 
gallerv  and  staircase. 

Estimate  C. — For  boundary  fence  walls,  gates,  rail¬ 
ings,  etc.  _ _ 


SANDOWN.— For  erecting  public  library.  Mr.  James 
Newman,  architect: — 

J.  Mender  ....  £1,988  0 
W.  &  H.  Sim- 

monds .  1,985  0 

T.  .t  E.  W.  Jen¬ 
kins  .  1,932  10 


Mussellwhite  & 

Sapp .  £1,909  O 

Brown  &  Corney  1,875  1<» 
E.  James*  ....  1,740  17 


SANDOWN.— For  house  and  shop,  High-street,  for 
Mr.  F.  H.  Mnsters.  Mr.  James  Newman,  architect .  - 

G.  New  .  £1,590  OlBrown  & 

W.  &  H.  Sim-  Corney*  - £1,380  10 

monds .  1,420  0  | 


SANDOWN. — For  villa  residence,  for  Mr.  John  Mew. 
Mr.  James  Newman,  architect, :  — 

Brown  &  Corney _  £746  I  J.  Payne* .  £615 

L.  A.  Moorman,  jun.  685  | 


SANDOWN. — For  terrace  of  throe  small  houses, 
Station-avenue.  Mr.  James  Nowman,  architect . — 

L.  A.  Moorman,  jun.  £1,045  I  J.  Payne  .  £030 

Brown  &  Corney  . .  997  G.  New*  .  765 

H.  Attrill .  945  | 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. — Warwick  Hoad,  KENSINGTON, 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


SANDOWN. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  house 
and  shop,  Melville-street.  Mr.  James  Newman. 

Brown  &  Corney  £249  0  |  G.  New* .  £200  10 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — For  private  street  improve¬ 
ment  works,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  M.  H.  Sykes, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Stockton  :  — 

M.  O’Dohertv,  Stockton  .  £126  9  8 

SWINTON. — For  making-up  Frederick-street  and 
Cowood-street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R. 
Fowler,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Swinton,  near 
Rotherham  : — 

Shaw.  Clift',  it  Smart  £1,081  I  G.  Brookes  .  £820 

J.  Rother.v  .  1,003  Green  Bros.,  Rother- 

Addis  Bros .  1,001  |  ham* .  813 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £854.] 

WARE. — For  paving  footways.  Kibes-lane,  for  the 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  Elliott  Smalcs,  Surveyor, 
New-road,  Ware : — 

Vicloria  Stone  Co..  Ltd.,  Hamilton  House, 

Bishopsgate-street  Without,  E.C .  £122  12s. 

YARDLEY. — For  Cole  Hall  sewage  disposal  works 
(Contract.  No.  2),  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.W. 
Smith,  Engineer,  Council  House,  Sparkhill,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  : — 

Sutherland  &  Thorpe,  31,  Bear¬ 
wood-road.  Smethwick*  . £1,223  19  9 

YAR  DLEYN — For  the  sewerage  of  A  cock's  Green, 
South-East,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Smith.  Engineer,  Council  House,  Sparkhill,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  . — 

Langley,  Hardy,  &  Johnson,  Leicester*  .  £1,844  10 

YORK. — For  water  supply  to  tho  City  Abjium,  for 
the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A. 
Creer.  City  Engineer,  Guildhall,  York  : — 

Aslnveli  &  Nesbit,  Great  Central-street*  £1,717  10 


W.H.LascellesSCo. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


L..O.O.  REQUIREMENTS. 


IRON  FIRE  ESCAPE  & 
SPIRAL  STAIRS. 

COALBROOKDALE  Co.,  Ltd., 


141,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltf 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OP 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing! 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 


The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  at  i 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  Williama, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  La, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offloe,  4 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materie, 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoui 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mill 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  roomB,  and  terrace 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  i 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding- street. 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  J 


QUANTITIES,  Ac.,  LITHOGRAPH  El 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele^?tmin°t»| 


32.  CLEMENT’S  LANE,  E.C 

QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLES! 
For  1905,  prioe  6d.t  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/1, 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants,  , 


ADDISON  WHARF,  lot,  Warwick  Rd.,  KENSINGTON 

FOR  ALL  THE  BE8T 


Building  &  Monumental  Ston; 


One  of  tho  Largest,  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  j 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  snn 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerft 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  i 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKINGTON&CC 


(Established  1838.) 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


ScgtiUred  Trade  Hark. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFINfi 


PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE! 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 


ESTABLISHED 

183<* 


DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 


EWARTS  “EMPRESS” 


SMOKE  CURE 

FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  OOWL  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONC  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPROOF 


EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  ro.  London  n.w. 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Profession. 

we  mentioned  last 
week,  the  Institute 
of  Architects  has 
so  far  advanced 
from  its  non-com¬ 
mittal  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  architects’ 
drawings,  raised  in  the  case  of  Gibbon  v. 
Pca^c,  as  to  have  passed  a  resolution  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Surveyors’  Institu¬ 
tion  in  promising  a  contribution  of  100/. 
I  towards  the  cost  of  endeavouring  to  get 
■  a  reversion  of  the  verdict,  or  an  order  for 
a  new  trial,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But 
|  we  think  that  a  direct  appeal  should 

■  be  made  to  the  profession  at  large  to 

■  assist  in  this  matter. 


The  Court  of  Appeal,  should  its  deci¬ 
sion  be  favourable  to  the  defendant’s 
case,  may,  if  we  understand  rightly^,  take 
one  of  two  courses  ;  it  may  either  over¬ 
rule  the  precedent  of  Ebdy  v.  McGowan 
and  decide  that  it  does  not  apply,  or  it 
may  order  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that 
the  evidence  on  one  side  was  not  heard. 
The  former  would  be  of  course  the  far 
more  satisfactory  as  well  as  the  least 


I  costly  result,  but  the  latter  is  the  more 
[  probable  ;  and  in  that  case  the  pecuniary 
support  promised  by  the  two  repre¬ 
sentative  professional  Societies  would 
probably  fall  very  far  short  of  what 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
campaign. 

On  this  consideration,  we  revert  to  the 
suggestion  made  a  week  or  two  back  by 
our  correspondent  “  A  Provincial  Archi¬ 
tect,”  that  we  should  open  a  fund  for 
assisting  the  defendant  in  this  action  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  a  legal  decision 
which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  will 
involve  a  most  serious  injury  to  the 


interests  and  prestige  of  architects.  We 
wish  architects  clearly  to  realise  that,  by 
the  law  as  it  is  now  apparently  to  be 
interpreted,  any  client  may  claim  all  the 
architect's  drawings,  and  specification, 
and  sketches  and  memoranda  in  reference 
to  a  building  as  his  own  property,  and 
may,  if  he  be  so.  minded,  bring  the 
architect  into  court  and  obtain  an  order 
on  him  to  give  them  all  up.  This  state 
of  things  affects,  or  may  affect,  most 
prejudicially  every  architect  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  nothing  ought  to 
be  left  undone  to  get  it  altered.  Oil  this 
ground  therefore  we  bog  to  say  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
made  by  “  A  Provincial  Architect,”  that 
the  editor  of  this  journal  should  invite 
and  take  charge  of  subscriptions  to  be 
applied  towards  the  cost  of  obtaining  a 
definite  decision  in  reversal  of  the  present 
assumed  reading  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  ownership  of  architects’  drawings. 
A  special  bank  account  would  be  opened 
for  the  fund,  and  a  full  report  published 
subsequently  as  to  the  receipts  and 
application  of  the  fund.  The  Provincial 
Architect  whose  letter  we  published 
backed  his  suggestion  by  a  cheque  for 
five  guineas ;  how  many  will  follow  his 
example  ? 

AVe  said  just  now  the  “assumed” 
state  of  the  law,  because  we  think  that  the 
decisions  which  have  caused  so  much 
consternation  to  architects  are  really  the 
result  of  a  reading  of  the  judgment  in 
Ebdy  v.  McGowan  apart  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  evidence.  AVe  have 
been  told  by  lawyers,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  that  the  judgment  in  that  case 
affirmed  the  client’s  property  in  the 
drawings  without  any  reservation  what¬ 
ever.  So  it  does  if  you  read  it  alone  ; 
but  surely  the  logical  interpretation  is  to 
read  it  in  connexion  with  and  in  relation 
to  the  evidence  and  the  circumstances  of 


the  case,  which  was  one  in  which  drawings 
were  completed  and  the  building  not 
carried  out;  and  we  do  not  think  the  ruling 
logically  goes  any  further  than  to  cover 
that  particular  case. 

If  it  does  ;  if  it  is  to  be  upheld  that 
Ebdy  v.  McGowan  covers  every  case  and 
gives  the  client  the  ownership  of  all 
drawings,  then  we  say  that  such  a  law 
could  only  have  been  passed  under  the 
influence  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
architect’s  profession  on  the  part  of 
those  who  administered  the  law,  and  that 
we  must  get  this  point  pressed  upon 
those  high  authorities  who  have  the 
power  to  order  a  revision  of  the  law. 
For  this  purpose  it  might  be  necessary  to 
take  the  matter  ultimately  before  the 
House  of  Lords ;  which  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  being  prepared  with  the  sinews 
of  war.  AVe  are  told  by  lawyers  (some 
of  them — for  lawyers  differ  like  other 
mortals)  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
not  be  likely  to  reverse  a  law  which  has 
stood  accepted  for  so  long  a  period— reckon  • 
ing  from  Ebdy  v.  McGowan.  AVe  reply,  that 
it  has  only  been  tacitly  accepted  through 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  that  few  or  no 
architects  had  any  conception  that  such 
a  sword  of  Damocles  hung  over  their  heads; 
Then  there  is  the. example  given  by  the 
law  in  other  countries.  In  both  France 
and  Germany  the  practice  is  for  the 
architect  to  keep  the  drawings ;  there 
are  certain  reservations,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  go  into  just  now,  under 
which  the  client  may  ask  for  copies  of  the 
drawings  or  of  part  of  them,  but  only 
either  under  special  restrictions  or  by 
special  payment  over  and  above  the 
fee  for  carrying  out  the  building.  No 
other  country  permits  the  architect  to 
be  ridden  over  and  his  rights  trampled  on 
as  our  law,  if  correctly  interpreted,  does  ; 
and  if  it  does  stand  so,  it  is  time  it  were 
altered.. 
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THE  CARE  OF  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS: 

By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 

IT. 

Ifaj  fill  N  the  last  paper  some  notice  was 
Kg]  taken  of  the  popular  movement 
on  the.  Continent  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  of  historical  and  artistic 
interest.  In  the  present  article  it  will  be 
seen  how  foreign  States  endeavour  to 
compass  the  end  in  view  through  official 
agencies  such  as  Monument  Commissions, 
and  how  some  continental  cities  safeguard 
their  historical  aspect  by  special  build¬ 
ing  regulations.  The  subject  of  State 
Monument  Acts,  with  the  contrast 
between  our  own  legislation  and  that 
of  our  neighbours  across  the  sea,  will 
occupy  the  third  paper  of  this  brief  series. 

In  almost  all  continental  countries 
the  normal  system  of  monument  adminis¬ 
tration  centres  in  a  State-appointed 
Commission,  that  serves  as  a  council 
for  the  Minister  under  whom  is  placed  the 
department  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
Minister  in  question  may  be  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  or  of  Religion  and  Education, 
or  of  Public  Works,  but  there  will  always 
be  some  responsible  head  of  a  public 
department  who  takes  historical  and 
artistic  monuments  under  his  charge. 
He  is  the  executive  officer  in  any  question 
relating  to  this  subject,  but  acts  always 
after  taking  the  opinion  of  his  Commis¬ 
sioners.  The  Commission,  on  the  other 
side,  is  served  by  a  body  of  inspectors 
and  local  correspondents,  and  some¬ 
times  by  trained  architects,  who  supply 
it,  as  it  were,  with  eyes  and  hands.  In 
certain  countries,  as  in  Switzerland, 
the  already  existing  council  of  some 
proved  antiquarian  body  of  national 
scope  is  charged  with  the  functions  of  a 
State  Commission,  while  in  others  a 
Commission  is  made  up  for  the  purpose 
from  known  experts  in  historical  and 
artistic  studies.  Many  of  these  Com¬ 
missions  are  of  old  standing.  That  of 
France,  the  “Commission  des  Monuments 
Historiques,”  dates  from  1837.  The 
“  Central  Commission  for  the  Investi¬ 
gation  and  Maintenance  of  Artistic  and 
Historical  Monuments,”  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 
This  was  founded  in  1850,  but  received 
in  1873  the  form  which,  with  certain 
alterations  in  1899,  it  now  possesses. 
There  arc  twenty  members  chosen  for 
five  years,  and  the  service  is  an  honorary 
one.  They  are  aided  bv  a  staff  of  146 
“  conservators,”  while  348  “  correspon¬ 
dents  ”  are  distributed  about  the  different 
districts,  167  in  number,  into  which,  for 
this  purpose,  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
have  been  divided. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  conservators 
to  keep  in  touch  with  local  societies  and 
individuals,  and  to  influence  public 
opinion  everywhere  in  favour  of  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  memorials  of  the.  past. 
They  have  to  form  inventories  of  the 
treasures  existing  in  their  districts, 
to  secure  for  the  Imperial  museums 
movable  objects,  especially  of  classical 
antiquity,  that  from  time  to  time  come 
to  light,  and  to  deal  in  the  best  manner 
open  to  them  with  all  questions  of  the 
restoration  and  upkeep  of  architectural 
monuments.  One  of  their  functions  is 
to  report  to  the  Commission  upon  projects 
for  new  railways,  roads,  and  other 


public  works,  in  view  of  any  injury 
that  these  may  threaten  to  ancient 
monuments.  For  ordinary  purposes  the 
Commission  has  a  fixed  income,  but  for 
any  special  demand  an  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  Minister  of  Religion  and 
Education.  In  the  case  of  one  monu¬ 
ment,  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
Empire — the  palace  of  Diocletian  at 
Palatro,  in  Dalmatia — there  is  a  project for 
independent  legislation,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1903  a  special  committee  of  experts 
spent  fourteen  days  in  examining  the 
building  and  drawing  up  a  report  on  its 
condition  and  requirements.  The  Central 
Commission  issues  as  its  main  publica¬ 
tion  the  well-known  and  valuable 
Mitthcilungcn,  and,  besides  this,  publishes 
in  each  year  a  report  on  its  operations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Commission  and  its  conservators  can 
make  no  attempt  to  exercise  compulsion 
on  private  owners  of  monuments.  The 
conservators  arc  charged  to  deal  with 
these  by  way  of  persuasion  and  tactful 
management,  so  as  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  that  private  monuments  shall 
be  as  well  treated  as  those  actually 
the  property  of  the  State.  They  possess 
at  their  back,  however,  no  legal  powers. 
In  this  respect  the  Austrian  Commis¬ 
sioners  differ  from  their  brethren  the 
members  of  the  French  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques.  For  the 
half  century  from  1837  to  1887,  the  latter 
worked  as  the  former  work  now,  armed 
with  official  authority,  but  without 
direct  legal  powers  of  compulsion.* 
In  the  last-named  year  was  passed  the 
French  law  on  historical  monuments, 
which  gave  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  under 
whom  the  Commission  acts,  certain  legal 
powers  in  favour  of  monument  preserva¬ 
tion.  A  notice  of  some  of  the  chief 
provisions  of  this  law  will  be  given  in  the 
succeeding  paper. 

Prussia  is  another  country  where  there 
is  no  Monument  Act,  but  an  organised 
system  of  conservation  by  means  of 
provincial  agencies,  and  the  same  applies 
to  nearly  every  one  of  the  German 
States  that  hold  together  under  the 
Empire.  One  important  department  of 
monument  administration  is  in  Germany 
particularly  advanced,  and  this  is  inven- 
torisation.  In  nearly  every  case,  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  State- 
appointed  Commission  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  the  historical  and  artistic  monuments 
within  the  limits  of  its  survey.  In 
Holland,  only  last  year,  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  “  Rijkscommissie,”  under  the 
presidency  of  the  distinguished  architect, 
Dr.  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers,  charged  to  draw 
up  without  delay  a  summary  inventory 
of  all  artistic  and  historical  monuments 
in  the  country,  both  immovable  and 
movable,  to  be  followed  by  a  full  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  more  important  objects. 
1850  is  the  limit  of  time  up  to  which 
monuments  of  value  may  be  included, 
and  these  are  roughlv  classified  as : — 
(1)  Pre-historic.  and  Roman;  (2). town 
walls,  gates,  etc.  ;  (3)  castles ;  (4)  civic, 
structures  of  a  public  kind ;  (5)  churches 
and  charitable  institutions ;  (6)  private 
buildings ;  (7)  miscellaneous  objects. 

*  Indirect  powers  of  compulsion,  through  the 
process  of  compulsory  purchase  or  expropriation,  had 
always  heen  at  the  command  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sec  infra. 


It  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  no 
State  inventory  will  be  likely  to  take 
note  of  all  the  older  domestic  buildingsl 
and  interesting  details  to  be  found  irl 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  dominions! 
The  great  German  State-subsidised 
publications,  which  arc  so  numerous! 
deal,  as  a  rule,  with  monuments  of  publidj 
importance.  In  all  the  German  king-; 
doms  and  duchies  these  official  inventories 
are  in  progress,  and  some  of  them  are  or 
a  monumental  scale.  The-  number  o: 
separate  works  is  nearly  fifty,  and  in  1901 
it  was  reported  that  the  tale  of  volume.1 
would  soon  reach  200.  Distinct  fron 
these  are  the  inventories  that  certaii 
towns  have  drawn  up  of  their  ancienti 
buildings  and  other  artistic  treasures 
The  Commissions  and  Societies  mentioned 
previously  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Lyouti 
arc  engaged  in  this  work.  Hildeshcin 
and  other  German  cities  have  sue! 
inventories,  and  a  list  of  all  the  old  house!, 
in  Cologne  is  used  effectively  in  thd 
interests  of  preservation. 

We.  are  brought  into  contact  hertl 
with  an  interesting  phase  of  the  general 
movement  for  the  care  of  monumental 
i  in  European  lands — the  independenl| 
activity  in  self-protection  of  the  oldeifl 
towns.  “  Monument  ”  is  a  convenient! 
general  term,  embracing  all  the  objectfl 
of  the  pious  and  patriotic  activity  undeij 
notice,  but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  comparatively  few  monu| 
ments  of  outstanding  importance,  which 
would  find  a  place  many  State  inventory] 
and  the  numerous  examples  of  antique 
civil  and  domestic  architecture,  ancj 
relics  of  military  works,  which,  singly 
of  small  importance,  combine  to  give 
their  historical  aspect  to  our  older  cities.1 
With  these,  not  the  State,  but  the  towns 
or  district  has  to  deal,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  structures  and  relics  of  this*  kincl 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  modern! 
German  “  Denkmalpflege.” 

As  compared  with  France,  Germany  is! 
a  decentralised  country.  The  numerous! 
States  included  within  the  Germanic! 
Empire  have  their  own  bodies  of  domestic! 
legislation,  and  Monument  Acts  are] 
matters  for  each  State  to  consider  foul 
itself.  Furthermore,  within  the  several] 
States,  the  towns  have  a  considerable  I 
amount  of  independent  life  of  their  ownJ 
fed  by  memories  from  the  days  when] 
each  was  for  practical  purposes  a  self-] 
governing  community.  There  was  anl 
epoch  not  long  ago  when  the.  State  seemed] 
disposed  to  take  everything  into  its] 
own  hands,  and  the  independence  of  the] 
towns  was  seriously  curtailed  ;  but  theral 
came  a  reaction  from  this,  and,  as  a  conse-] 
quence  of  the  so-called  “  Dotations-] 
gesetze  ”  of  about  1875,  the.  towns  have] 
come  now  to  manage  their  own  affairs] 
with  considerable  freedom  and  spirit.  I 
Hence  there  is  in  Germany  a  town] 
“  Denkmalpflege,”  as  well  as  a  State] 
“  Denkmalpflege,”  and  in  connexion] 
with  this  there  emerge  matters  of  much  I 
practical  interest  to  ourselves  in  Britain. 

All  civilised  States  possess  Local 
Government  Acts  under  which  the  dif-j 
ferent  civic  communities  are  empowered] 
to  make  their  own  by-laws,  of  course] 
within  limits  fixed  by  the  Acts.  In 
some  of  the  German  States  these  general] 
Acts  appear  to  allow,  and  even  encourage,  ] 
local  authorities  to  make  by-laws  in  the. 
interests  of  amenity,  while  others  do  not] 
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directly  authorise  such  a  proceeding. 
In  Prussia  proper  the  general  Local 
Government  Act  is  unfavourable,  and 
only  allows  municipal  authorities  to 
forbid  any  absolute  open  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  a  town  ( Yerunstaltung),  more 
refined  aesthetic  requirements  not  being 
covered  by  it.  In  Hanover,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  province  lies  Hildcsheim, 
the  Prussian  law  is  not  in  force,  and  the 
regulations  which  there,  obtain  allow 
of  building  prescriptions  that  take  full 
account  of  aesthetic  demands.  Building 
Acts  in  Wiirtemberg  and  Hesse  arc  also 
said  to  be  favourable  to  those  who  desire 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  constructors 
or  destroyers  in  the  interests  of  piety 
and  good  taste.  In  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  a  general  Building  Act  was  a 
year  or  two  ago  under  consideration, 
and  the.  draft  of  this  Act  contained  pro¬ 
visions  perhaps  in  advance  of  any  others  in 
Acts  of  the  kind  : — “  Building  operations 
which  threaten  to  involve  an  open  dis¬ 
figurement  to  a  place  can  be  forbidden. 
By  local  regulations  there  can  be  fixed 
a  higher  architectural  standard  for  new 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  certain  streets 
or  parts  of  streets.” 

Bavaria  seems  to  be  the  classic  ground 
for  these  local  prescriptions,  and  the  older 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  which  arc  some  of 
the  most  famous  in  Europe,  cities  such 
as  Niirnberg  and  Augsburg,  have  taken 
full  advantage  both  of  the  favouring 
general  laws  and  of  the  benevolent  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Government,  and  have  framed 
local  building  laws  in  the  interests  of 
amenity  of  a  somewhat  drastic  kind. 
On  January  1  of  the  present  year  the 
Bavarian  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Religion  issued  a  joint  minute  with 
directions  to  local  authorities  which 
would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  the  late 
William  Morris.  Civic  and  communal 
authorities  are  recommended  to  frame 
their  local  regulations  on  the  following 
general  lines 

“  (1)  The  ancient  works  of  fortification, 
with  their  fosses,  city  walls,  gates, 
towers,  and  all  thereto  appertaining, 
are  to  be  preserved  as  carefully  as  possible; 
for  every  constructive  alteration  on  them 
permission  must  be  obtained. 

“  (2)  Constructive  alterations,  interior  or 
exterior,  on  other  buildings  of  historical 
or  artistic  importance  must  depend  on 
official  permission.  It  should  be  a 
condition  that,  in  rebuilding  or  alteration, 
the  style  and  character  of  the  original 
must  be  conformed  to. 

“  (3)  In  the  case  of  all  new  buildings 
or  alterations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fortifications,  or  of  structures  mentioned 
in  the  last  paragraph,  the  character  of 
the  latter  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Especial  attention  should  be  paid  here 
that  the  new  fabric  should,  as  regards  its 
proportions,  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
general  picture,  and  in  its  details  and 
ornament  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
older  surroundings.  In  order  to  avoid 
anything  that  would  offend  the  eye  in 
the  general  view  of  the  town,  the  form 
and  material  of  the  roofs  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

“(4)  When  new  lines  of  houses  are  in 
contemplation,  care  should  be  taken  to 
safeguard  the  picturesque  views  of  streets 
and  open  spaces,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  engineers’  rule  and  level  must  of 
course  be  resisted.  In  general,  in  the 


case  of  all  new  buildings,  especially  in 
the  older  parts  of  cities,  it  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  duty  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  traditional 
building  style  of  the  place,  and  in  this 
connexion  again  the  form  and  the 
covering  of  the  roofs  become  of 
importance. 

“  (5)  In  the  case  of  new  buildings  in 
other  (suburban)  situations,  especially 
when  fresh  quarters  have  to  be  laid  out,  it 
would  be  enough  to  keep  general  aesthetic 
requirements  in  view.  Directions,  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  matters  as  the  proper 
plastering  of  rubble  walls  and  the  correct 
slope  of  mansard  roofs  would  always  be 
welcome.” 

It  should  be  understood  that  the 
minute  from  which  the  above  has  been 
extracted  is  not  issued  by  any  militant 
society  for  the  protection  of  ancient 
buildings,  or  by  some  individual  lover 
of  monuments,  such  as  William  Morris, 
but  is  the  combined  production  of  two 
responsible  Ministers  of  State  in  a 
European  kingdom.  Moreover,  cases 
have  recently  arisen  in  which  the  Bavarian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  upper 
courts  of  law  have  upheld  the  towns  in 
the  enforcement  of  their  local  regulations, 
when  interested  parties  have  called 
these  in  question.  Thus  at  Niirnberg 
in  1899,  on  the  occasion  of  a  peril  which 
threatened  the  so-called  Nassauer  Haus 
(opposite  the  western  end  of  the  Lorenz 
Kirche),  the  magistrates  issued  an  order 
which  forbade  any  alterations  either 
in  the  interior  or  on  the  exterior  of  a 
historical  and  monumental  building  with¬ 
out  leave  of  the  local  authorities.  This 
order  was  appealed  against  to  the  law 
courts,  but  the  decision  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  was  upheld,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  approved 
of  the  magisterial  proceedings. 

No  discussion  of  the  kind  in  Germany 
can  be  complete  without  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  upon  it  by  the  Kaiser.  On  the 
occasion  of  an  Imperial  visit  to  Hildcsheim 
in  1900  august  lips  framed  some  excellent 
sentences  in  praise  of  the  care  the  citizens 
were  talcing  of  their  older  monuments  : — 

“  I  congratulate  the  citizens  on  the  civic 
spirit  which  dwells  in  this  town,  for  from 
their  ancient  buildings,  their  reverend 
churches,  their  noble  town  hall  there 
breathes  to  us,  not  a  sophistic  imitation 
of  antiquity,  but  the  impression  of  the 
great 'and  beautiful.” 

The  question  of  the  general  policy 
of  such  local  regulations  in  the  best 
interests  of  monument  preservation  is 
one  on  which  a  good  deal  might  be  said. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  fully  recog¬ 
nised  in  Germany  at  large,  for  it  is  not 
only  Bavaria  that  is  concerned,  that 
proper  care  must  be  taken  in  the  framing 
and  enforcement  of  restrictive  ordinances 
of  the  kind.  They  may  easily  go  too 
much  into  detail,  and  may  lay  down  the 
law  on  matters  on  which  people  of  good 
taste  may  take  different  views,  or  they 
may  be  applied  too  widely,  without 
observation  of  the  distinction  noted  in 
the  Bavarian  minute  between  the  old 
parts  of  towns,  where  a  jarring  note  may 
too  easily  be  struck,  and  new  quarters, 
where  more  freedom  can  be  allowed. 
Again  they  may  be  enforced  too  often 
and  too  rigidly,  and,  by  producing  a 
feeling  of  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  do  more  harm  than  good. 


The  municipal  authorities  of  Hildesheim, 
in  the  province  of  Hanover,  now  under 
Prussian  rule,  have  an  elaborate  set  of 
local  building  regulations  in  the  interest 
of  amenity,  and  they  consulted  the 
Prussian  Minister  on  their  proceedings. 
He  replied  in  encouraging  terms,  but  at 
the  same  time  advised  them  to  use  tact 
and  caution  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
restrictions. 

Local  building  regulations  of  the  kind 
contemplated  are  in  operation  in  the 
Bavarian  towns  of  Augsburg,  Wurzburg, 
Niirnberg,  Rothenburg,  Amberg,  Lindau  ; 
also  in  Frankfurt,  Hildesheim,  Danzig, 
Liibeck,  and  other  places.  Most  of  them 
wisely  limit  the  restrictions  to  the  central 
and  oldest  parts  of  the  cities.  A  few  go 
rather  too  much  into  detail,  and  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  charge  of  pedantry. 

Several  of  the  towns  in  Bavaria  and 
in  other  parts  of  Germany  are  like  pro 
fessional  beauties  whose  face  is  their 
fortune,  and  they  depend  for  a  good 
part  of  their  prosperity  on  the  visitors 
attracted  by  their  picturesque  charm. 
Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber  and,  to  some 
extent,  Hildesheim  and  Nurnberg  are 
in  this  position.  The  preservation  of 
tin's  charm  is  accordingly  a  matter  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  and  the  citizens 
have  wit  enough  to  recognise  this  fact. 
One  wishes  that  the  same  recognition 
were  more  common  among  the  citizens 
of  our  own  older  towns,  such  as  Chester 
and  Edinburgh.  It  is  of  more  practical 
interest  to  ourselves  to  note  that  some 
important  and  busy  cities,  which  are  by  no 
means  run  on  antiquarian  lines,  are 
adopting  the  same  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  their  older  historical 
features.  Frankfurt,  for  example,  which 
has  been  so  transformed  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  a  visitor  would  think 
there  is  not  an  old  house  left  in  it, 
has  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  irrevocable 
loss  she  has  been  suffering,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  preserve,  what  she  has  left 
of  her  beautiful  antique  structures. 
The  following  is  a  local  ordinance  for 
Frankfurt-am-Main  issued  in  the  year 
1900. 

“Sec.  1. — For  the  preservation  of  the 
artistic  and  antique  character  of  the 
following  historically  interesting  streets 
and  public  places  (here  follows  a  list  of 
seven  such  localities),  all  buildings  which 
arc  to  be  erected  thereon,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  visible  from  the  street,  must  be 
so  treated  externally  that  the  existing 
aspect  of  the  streets  be  not  disfigured 
or  essentially  altered.  For  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  end,  the  authorities  may 
limit,  the  otherwise  legal  height  of  the 
building,  or  of  its  stories. 

“Sec.  2. — These  provisions  apply  also 
to  the  case  of  alterations  in  older  struc¬ 
tures  which  already  agree  with  these 
prescriptions,  as  well  as  to  the  case  of 
important  alterations,  enlargements,  etc., 
on  buildings  which  do  not  yet  agree 
thereto.  (In  the  last  case  the  authori¬ 
ties  may  in  certain  circumstances  relax 
these  restrictions.) 

“Sec.  3. — The  local  authorities  shall 
decide  whether  the  above  prescriptions 
have  been  fulfilled,  and,  before  their 
decision,  they  must  consider  a  report  from 
a  special  civic  commission,  consisting 
of  the  custodian  of  the  city  antiquities, 
a  member  of  the  civic  commission  for 
art  and  antiquities,  two  members  of  the 
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association  of  architects  and  engineers, 
and  one  member  from  the  magistracy, 
who  acts  as  president.” 

In  the  instance  of  Liibeck,  where  new 
building  regulations  were  issued  in  1903, 
regard  is  had  to  the  natural  surroundings 
of  the  city  as  well  as  to  its  architectural 
character.  The  following  are  extracts  •: — 

“  All  new  buildings  and  additions 
to  existing  structures  must,  on  every 
side  that  is  visible  from  thoroughfares  or 
public  places,  be  so  carried  out  that  they 
do  not  injure  either  the  aspect  of  the 
streets  or  the  natural  surroundings  of 
the  city,  nor  injuriously  affect  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  existing  buildings,  especially 
those  of  historical  value. 

“  Placards,  posters,  bills,  and  other  such 
arrangements  for  advertising,  or  coloured 
surfaces  that  disfigure  the  streets  or  the 
landscape,  or  injuriously  affect  historic 
buildings,  are  prohibited.” 

In  connexion  with  the  treatment  of 
those  of  our  own  older  towns  in  Great 
Britain  in  which  new  interests  are  in 
conflict  with  the  old,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  what  is  being  done  in  Mainz  on  the 
Rhine,  a  town  which  has  greatly  increased 
of  recent  years,  and  has  been  considerably 
altered  by  the  change  in  the  situation  of 
the  railway  station.  Mainz  is  in  the 
Grand  Dukedom  of  Hesse,  and  therefore 
in  a  region  covered  by  a  recent  State 
Monument  Act,  of  which  an  account  will 
be  given  in  the  next  paper  of  this  series. 
It  is  also  under  the  oversight  of  an  official 
Conservator  of  Monuments  for  Rhenish- 
Hesse,  and  contributes  members  to  the 
Council  on  Monuments  of  the  Hessian 
State.  A  few  months  ago  the  Conserva¬ 
tor  issued  a  report  on  Mainz  in  1903,  in 
which,  after  discussing  sundry  problems 
connected  with  old  buildings  and  new 
improvements,  he  goes  on  as  follows  :  — 

“  Other  works  arc  now  in  preparation. 
Thus,  in  last  January  there  was  set  on 
foot  a  systematic  survey  of  all  public 
monuments  of  architecture  and  of  those 
private  buildings  which  are  to  be  included 
in  the  official  schedule,  of  monuments, 
in  relation  to  their  position  in  the  general 
lines  of  the  streets  (im  Strasscnbild)  and 
to  the  alterations  in  the  direction  and 
the  width  of  streets  which  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  within  the  next  ten  years.  This 
procedure  will  be  kept  in  operation,  so 
that  the  effect  on  the  general  aspect  of 
the  streets  of  any  unavoidable  alteration 
in  the  main  lines  of  communication  may 
be  carefully  considered  as  part  of  a  general 
scheme,  and  not  in  a  hap-hazard  way 
just  when  occasion  arises.  By  these 
means  it  will  be  possible  in  the  fullest 
measure  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  city  bv  safe¬ 
guarding  all  existing  buildings  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  keeping  new  structures  to  a 
style  in  harmony  with  the  old.” 


NOTES. 


Wesleyan  Chapel,  Barrow.— A  new  Wes¬ 
leyan  ehapel  lias  just  been  opened  at  Barrow. 
The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  etyle  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  exterior  is  of  red  Ruabon  brick, 
faced  with  terra-cotta  ornamentations.  The 
loof  contains  an  ornamental  turret,  con¬ 
structed  for  ventilation  purposes.  The  in¬ 
terior  contains  seating  accommodation  for 
about  120  people.  Tho  fittings  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  windows  contain  cathedral  glass 
with  coloured  margins.  The  flooring  s 
of  modern  blocks.  In  addition  to  the  chapd 
is  an  adjoining  schoolroom,  which,  by  a 
removable  partition  of  wooden  shutters,  can 
be  made  as  part  of  the  chapel.  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  &  Sons  were  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
G.  Wright  &  Sons,  Ivelsall,  the  contractors  for 
the  work. 


ThP  Proposed  H  is  P'»P«4  t°  «ect  a 
shakspeare  great  architectural  and 
Memorial.  scuiptUral  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Shakspeare,  on  some  site  to  be 
selected  in  London.  Such  an  idea  ought 
to  be  enough  to  inspire  artists  to  their 
highest  efforts,  but  it  is  amusing  to  see 
how  already  the  typical  English  mind, 
with  its  usual  dread  of  art,  is  aroused 
in  opposition  to  the  idea.  The  Spectator, 
a  paper  essentially  political  and  literary, 
publishes  in  its  last  issue  an  article 
throwing  cold  water  on  the  scheme,  and 
demanding  that  something  “  useful,” 
like  a  memorial  library,  should  be  erected. 
That  is  so  very  English.  The  Spectator 
doubts  whether  we  shall  get  anything  good, 
and  scoffs  at  the  London  public  statues 
as  now  existing,  not  being  apparently 
the  least  aware  that  English  sculpture 
has  made  immense  progress  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  is  now  second  only  to 
French,  and  not  far  behind  that.  The 
most  characteristically  English  idea  of 
all  is  the  insinuation  that  a  monument 
to  Shakspeare  is  not  to  be  made  a  mere 
opportunity  for  artists  to  exhibit  their 
talents.  The  idea  that  a  noble  artistic 
monument  is  a  gain  to  the  nation,  and 
not  a  mere  advertisement  for  artists, 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  writer’s  perception. 


alteration  in  the  structure  of  a  party 
wall  but  only  to  increased  user  of  an 
existing  wall.  This  case  emphasises  the 
point  that  the  arbitrators  must  be  careful 
not  to  exceed  their  powers.  In  Stone  v. 
Hastie  (see  our  Note  October  31, 1903)  the 
Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  arbitrators 
in  determining  the  rights  of  the  parties 
under  section  91  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  questions  raised  in  the  building 
owner’s  notice,  and  have  no  power  to 
award  a  sum  in  respect  of  extra  user  of  a 
party  Avail. 


The  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
Walls.  casc  °1  Leadbetter  v.  Maryle- 
bono  Corporation  have  given 
an  important  decision  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894.  The  plaintiff  and 
defendants  owned  freehold  premises  ad¬ 
joining.  The  house  on  the  plaintiff’s 
land  was  pulled  down,  and  the  building 
operations  necessitated  the  rebuilding  of 
the  party  wall  and  the  construction  of  one 
of  greater  strength,  and  a  notice  under 
section  90  of  the  Act  was  served  by  the 
building  owner  upon  the  defendants. 
The  defendants  were  contemplating  build¬ 
ing  operations  which  would  require  the 
wall  to  be  of  exceptional  strength,  and 
they  served  a  notice  upon  the  building 
owner  under  section  89  setting  out  their 
requisitions.  The  questions  between  the 
parties  were  submitted  to  arbitration 
under  section  91,  and  the  arbitrators’ 
two  surveyors  gave  their  decision,  by 
which  an  exceptionally  substantial  Avail 
was  to  be  erected,  the  extra  thickness  to 
be  on  the  defendants’  land,  but  they 
further  awarded  that  the  defendants 
Avere  to  have  the  right  to  raise  the  party 
Avail  at  any  time  as  they  might  desire. 
About  two  years  later  the  defendants, 
haA’ing  commenced  their  building  opera¬ 
tions,  proposed  to  raise  the  party  Avail, 
but  the  plaintiff  objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  aAvard  Avas  ultra 
vires ,  and  they  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a 
building  owner’s  notice  under  section  90 
of  the  Act.  The  Court  supported  this 
contention,  holding  that  sectibn  91,  which 
gives  the  surveyors  poAver  “  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  right  to  do,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  doing,  any  Avork  and  generally 
any  other  matter  arising  out  of  or  inci¬ 
dental  to  such  difference  ”  to  be  limited 
to  the  work  in  respect  of  which  notice  has 
been  given  and  not  to  confer  a  poAver  to 
determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  generally 
and  at  any  time.  The  Court  also  con¬ 
strued  section  95  as  applying  not  to  an 


Hite  ami  °,ur  issue  April  4, 

purchase  1903,  Ave  commented  upon 

Agreements.  ^  ca8e  of  Lyon  ^  London 

City  and  Midland  Bank,  and  the  laAV 
relating  to  hire  and  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  of  fixtures  Avhen  the  premises 
to  Avhich  they  have  been  affixed  have 
been  mortgaged  by  the  hirer.  The 
latest  decision  on  the  point  is  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Reynolds 
v.  Ashby  and  Son  (Current  Luav  Reports). 
The  appellant  had  let  certain  heavy  j 
carpenters’  machinery  on  a  hire  and 
purchase  agreement  to  the  lessee  of 
certain  land,  Avho  had  built  a  factory 
thereon.  The  machinery  was  bolted 
down  to  a  concrete  bed  by  means  of 
bolts  imbedded  in  the  concrete,  which 
passed  through  holes  in  the  machinery, 
which  Avas  held  doAvn  by  nuts.  I  lie 
factory  owner  or  builder  had  previously 
mortgaged  the  premises,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  mortgagees  took  possession 
of  the  premises,  and  default  having 
been  made  in  payment  of  the  sums 
due  under  the  purchase  and  hiring 
agreement,  the  issue  Avas  raised  as  to 
Avho  Avas  entitled  to  the  machinery, 
the  lessor  of  it  or  the  mortgagees  of  the 
premises.  It  Avas  contended  that  since 
the  hirer  of  the  machinery  had  not  paid 
for  it,  he  could  not  mortgage  it,  but 
the  House  of  Lords,  Avhilst  admitting 
that  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  decisions  I 
Avas  not  satisfactory,  held  the  principle 
as  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 
to  be  too  avcII  established  to  enable  a 
departure  iioav  to  be  made,  and  since  the 
machinery  was  affixed  to  the  freehold, 
and  the  mortgagees  had  entered  into 
possession  before  the  lessor  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  had  reclaimed  it,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  the  mortgagees.  It  must, 
however,  be  carefully  noted  that  in  this 
case  there  Avas  nothing  in  the  hire  and  I 
purchase  agreement  showing  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  parties  that  the  machinery 
Avas  not  to  become  attached  to  the 
freehold.  In  Lyons  case,  which  the 

House  of  Lords  in  this  decision  approve, 
there  Avas  such  an  intention  to  be  gathered, 
since  the  things  let  were  capable  of 
being  used  as  movables,  and  were  only  i 
fixed  to  the  freehold  at  all  owing  to  the  | 
order  of  an  independent  party,  the  ^ 
Toavii  Council.  The  law  is  iioav  settled,  | 
and  it  is  useless  to  point  out  that  » 
it  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  the  mortgagee  j 
who  advances  money  is  the  person 
really  to  be  put  on  inquiry  as  to  the 
security  he  is  taking,  whilst  the  lessor  i 
of  machinery  cannot  know  if  it  is  being 
mortgaged  or  not.  The  only  practical 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  lessors  of 
such  articles  should  take  care  clearly  to 
express  their  agreements  in  such  a  way  . 
that  the  articles  hired  out  may  remain 
chattels  and  not  become  fixtures. 
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Public  -^bodies  -  who  4have 

Motor  ii 

Traffic.  sunk  large  sums  of  money 
in  tramway  tracks  -and 
■equipment  may  be  recommended  to 
consider  some,  of  the  points  made  in 
the  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Rolls.  Quite  apart  from  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  motor  vehicle  in 
connexion  with  traffic  between  large 
cities  and  outlying  country  districts, 
and  with  the  conveyance  of  light  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
motor  omnibus  has  many  advantages 
over  the  tramcar  for  urban  and  suburban 
highways.  When  the  streets  are  narrow, 
as  at  Hackney,  Brentford,  and  else¬ 
where  in  London,  and  in  towns  such  as 
Ipswich,  the  tramway  system  is  nothing 
less  than  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Even 
in  wider  thoroughfares  tramcars  form 
a  serious  obstacle  to  traffic,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when,  as  often  happens  on 
the  southern  lines  of  the  London  Comity 
Council,  a  breakdown  fills  up  any  of  the 
routes  with  a  standing  succession  of 
cars  half  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  at  the  present 
moment,  the  motor  omnibus  is  the 
public  vehicle  of  the  future,  and  the 
sooner  municipal  authorities  recognise 
the  correctness  of  this  forecast,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers  and  for  the  convenience  of 
the  general  public. 


Street  Widening  JUDGING  by  the  strong 
lnJ  recommendation  contained 
68  a  ‘  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Improvements  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council,  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  widening  of  the  last 
remaining  narrow  portion  of  Piccadilly 
will  be  taken  in  hand  without  unneces¬ 
sary  delay.  The  thoroughfare  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  an  important  part  of  the  main 
highway  between  Piccadilly-circus  and 
Hammersmith.  But  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  not  the  only  part  requiring 
attention,  for  in  spite  of  improvements 
on  the  southern  side,  Knightsbridge 
still  offers  a  considerable  obstacle  to 
through  traffic.  An  opportunity  too 
good  to  be  lost  now  exists  for  securing 
an  important  area  on  the  northern 
side,  where  the  leases  of  several  houses 
have  fallen  in.  These  buildings  are 
situated  between  the  park  railings  and 
the  French  Embassy,  and  before  definite 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  structures  on  a  larger  and 
more  costly  scale,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  site  should  be  secured  by  the 
authorities.  Part  of  the  land  could 
be  added  to  the  park,  and  part  used 
for  the  much-needed  street  widening. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  petition 
has  already  been  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works  and  the  London 
County  Council,  advocating  the  necessity 
of  the  improvement,  and,  although  no 
evident  result  has  followed,  we  trust 
the  authorities  jointly  interested  will 
not  allow  this  golden  opportunity  to 
pass  by. 

a  Concrete  At  the  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
Railway  tution  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
gj  /\  iaduct.  Tuesday  this  week  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  concrete  to  bridge  building  was 
discussed  in  a  paper,  read  by  Mr.  A. 
Wood-Hill  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Pain,  describing 
sthe  construction  of  the  Cannington  | 


Viaduct  on  the  Axminster  and  Lyme 
Regis  Light  Railway.  This  viaduct  in¬ 
cludes  ten  three-centred  arches  each  of 
50-ft.  span  and  16-ft.  rise,  and  has  a  total 
length  of  600  ft.,  while  the  maximum 
height  to  rail  level  is  about  92  ft.  The 
arches  spring  from  piers  of  mass  concrete 
supported  on  concrete  foundations  of 
dimensions  calculated  for  earth  loads 
ranging  from  1^  to  3  tons  per  square  foot 
beneath  the  various  piers.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  vertical  faces  of  the 
arches  concrete  blocks  were  employed, 
with  the  object  of  simplifying  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  centring,  the 
haunches  and  all  other  parts  being  formed 
of  mass  concrete.  For  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  expansion,  four  joints  were 
made  in  each  arch,  one  at  each  springing 
and  two  on  either  side  of  the  crown.  We 
doubt  the  advisability  of  constructing 
piers  of  mass  concrete,  for  any  un¬ 
detected  flaw  or  fault  caused  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  or  developed  after 
its  completion,  must  involve  the  most 
serious  consequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  piers  be  built  up  of  concrete 
blocks  made  long  enough  beforehand  to 
enable  their  condition  to  be  definitely 
ascertained,  there  should  be  every  reason 
for  confidence  in  the  security  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  masonry.  It  was  stated  by 
the  authors  that  the  foundations  were 
originally  designed  for  an  earth  pressure 
of  tons  per  square  foot,  this  being  after¬ 
wards  reduced,  by  enlargement  of  the 
foundations,  to  the  values  mentioned 
above.  That  still  further  reduction 
would  have  been  advisable  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  west  abutment  and  the 
adjacent  pier  settled  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  crush  the  crown  of  the  first  arch.  We 
wonder  that  the  engineer  responsible  for 
the  design  did  not  think  of  adopting 
concrete-steel  foundations,  which  would 
have  permitted  considerable  lateral  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  footings  without  extra 
expense.  With  some  criticisms  that 
were  made  on  the  appearance  of  the 
viaduct  (by  an  engineer  who  thought 
his  own  viaduct  more  beautiful)  we  do 
not  by  any  means  agree.  There  is 
nothing  to  object  to  in  it  at  all,  and  it 
forms,  in  fact,  a  picturesque  feature  in 
the  landscape. 

Kirkstead  A  ruND  is  about  to  be 
Abbey  Church,  opened  for  the  proposed  re- 
Lincolnshire.  £Tr-  1  7  i  ru  i 

paration  oi  Kirkstead  Church, 
near  Tattershall,  which  has  been  closed,  by 
reason  of  its  untoward  condition,  during 
many  past  years.  In  the  earlier  half 
of  the  Xllth  century  Hugh  Fitz-Eudo, 
surnamed  Le  Breton,  a  son  of  Eudo,  a 
follower  of  the  Conqueror,  founded  a 
Cistercian  Abbey  in  Kirkstead,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  which  at  the 
dissolution  was  valued  at  338Z.  13s.  lid. 
per  annum.  The  abbey  church  then 
became  the  parish  church  of  the  village, 
as  a  “  peculiar  ”  in  the  private  property 
of  the  owners  of  the  estate,  and  for  a 
long  period  during  the  XVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  centuries  it  was  used  as  a 
Presbyterian  chapel.  The  walls  are  now 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  stone 
vaulting  is  in  danger  of  falling  down. 
The  principals  are  carried  by  dwarf 
shafts  resting  upon  a  string-course, 
and  divide  the  ceiling  into  four  square 
compartmeats.  The  mutilated  effigy  of 
Robert  de  Tattershall,  1212,  is  a  valuable 


exemplar  of  armour  of  that  period ;  the 
suit  of  rare  banded  mail  is  covered  with 
a  short  sur-coat;  the  head,  wearing  a 
cylindrical  flat-topped  helmet,  rests  upon 
a  cushion. 


Mr.  Clausen  Mr.  Gr.  CLAUSEN’S  lecture 
on  on  the  “  History  of  Paint- 
ing  at  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion  on  Monday  afternoon  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  repetition  of  points 
from  his  Royal  Academy  Lectures, 
put  in  a  somewhat  more  popular  form ; 
but  there  was  a  distinct  aim  pervading 
the  discourse.  The  History  of  painting, 
as  he  said,  was  far  too  large  a  subject 
to  be  even  sketched  in  outline  in  one 
lecture ;  he  only  aimed  at  showing 
how  early  as  well  as  infantile  work  was 
confined  to  a  bald  transcription  of 
facts ;  how  there  was  evidence  that 
the  ancients  did  understand  modelling 
by  shadow,  an  art  which  was  lost  in 
the  dark  ages,  and  slowly  revived  again 
by  the  early  (not  the  earliest)  Italian 
Renaissance  painters.  He  pointed  out 
too,  and  illustrated  with  examples,  how 
like  Japanese  art,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with 
figures  and  landscape,  Avas  to  the  earliest 
Renaissance  art  and  to  the  drawing 
of  clever  children ;  an  example  of  the 
latter  class  of  work,  thrown  upon  the 
screen,  was  exceedingly  characteristic 
in  its  mixture  of  really  very  correct 
outline  with  the  entire  absence  of 
surface  modelling ;  the  face  all  one 
colour,  the  dress  all  one  colour,  laid  on 
flat.  We  rather  wish,  hoAvever,  that 
Mr.  Clausen  would  not  go  about  telling 
audiences  that  the  distinction  between 
pictorial  and  decorative  painting  is 
only  imaginary.  It  is  a  conclusion 
Avhich  seems  to  us  contrary  to  visible 
facts.  All  pictorial  pictures  should  in 
a  sense,  no  doubt,  be  decorative  ;  but 
decorative  pictures  are  not  pictorial : 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  of  aim 
possible  in  Avorks  Avhich  may  nevertheless 
each  be  admirable  in  its  way.  Decora¬ 
tive  painting  is  that  in  which  something 
of  natural  effect  has  been  left  out  in 
order  to  assimilate  it  more  closely  with 
architecture.  It  is  exactly  analogous  to 
the  conventional  treatment  of  floral 
forms  in  ornament.  Nor  can  we  accept 
it  as  a  decorative  merit  that  some  of 
the  Renaissance  painters  would  carry  on 
the  solid  architectural  features  of  an 
interior  into  their  pictures  in  order  to 
make  them  more  essentially  a  part  of 
the  decoration.  It  is  interesting  as  an 
occasional  characteristic  of  painters  of 
the  period,  but  it  is  after  all  a  kind 
trick  of  illusion,  and  if  a  modern  painter 
did  the  same  we  should  call  it  bad  art. 


Drawings  We  suppose  we  are  to  regard 
_by Mr-  A H-  Mr.  Murray,  Avho  is  con- 
nected  with  the  eminent 
publishing  firm  in  Albemarle-street,  as 
an  amateur  artist ;  but  if  so,  he  is  an 
amateur  of  quite  unusual  powers.  His 
collection  of  water-colour  drawings 
exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  under 
the  title  “  On  the  Old  Road  through 
France  to  Florence,”  shows  work  both 
in  landscape  and  architectural  subjects 
of  the  greatest  beauty  and  delicacy, 
and  the  treatment  of  architecture  is 
especially  satisfactory.  That  showing 
the  Romanesque  arch  at  Aix  in  Provence 
(28)  is  quite  an  ideal  bit  of  architectural 
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water-colour  in  regard  to  drawing,  colour, 
and  texture.  “  Narbonne — le  Canal  des 
Deux  Mers  ”  (30)  is  noticeable  equally 
for  its  charming  and  real  effeet  of  sun¬ 
light  and  colour.  Among  others  that 
we  noticed  particularly  were  “  Amboise  ” 
(2) ;  “  Cahors  ”  (7),  with  the  two  square 
towers  white  in  the  sunshine  ;  “  Chenon- 
ceau  ”  (13),  the  chateau  so  picturesquely 
but  not  wholesomely  built  on  arches 
over  a  river ;  “  Valence  ”  (32) ;  and 
“  San  Domenico  —  view  across  the 
plain”  (54).  All,  however,  are  good, 
and  architects  should  find  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  an  exhibition  of  drawings 
dealing  so  largely  and  so  ably  with 
picturesque  architectural  subjects. 


Women’s  The  exhibition  of  the 
international  Women’s  International  Art 
Art  club.  qjuj,  ati  t  jle  Grafton  Gallery 
is,  we  think,  a  better  one  than  last  year, 
though  its  interest  is  really  confined 
to  the  works  of  but  a  few  exhibitors, 
the  rest  being  a  collection  of  mediocrities. 
The  International  element  is  not  very 
prominent,  nor  are  the  foreign  pictures 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  collection, 
excepting  Mddle.  Fortunee  de  Lisle’s 
“  Reveuse  ”  (46)  and  “  A  Merovingian 
Princess  ”  (139),  a  portrait  in  water- 
colour,  and  Miss  or  Mdcllle.  Kinsclla’s 
frame  of  very  clever  sketches  at  Bizerta  ; 
and  both  these  ladies  with  foreign  names 
date  from  London  addresses.  Of  the 
pictures  actually  sent  from  abroad,  the 
German  are  mostly  such  as  one  endeavours 
to  forget.  Mrs.  Deric  Hardy  has  a  clever 
life-size  pastel  study  of  a  woman  with  a 
nude  infant,  “  Summertime  ”  (44) ;  Miss 
Vera  Christie  exhibits  a  good  portrait  of 
a  pretty  lady  (75),  and  Miss  Clare  Atwood 
a  very  good  work  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  Miss  Robertson,  an  English  lady 
painting  in  Paris,  though  two  of  her 
portraits  show  that  studied  avoidance 
of  all  charm  or  beauty  of  colour  which 
seems  to  be  the  aim  of  one  set  of  Parisian 
artists,  surprises  us  agreeably  by  one 
portrait  (388)  which  presents  interest 
both  of  colour  and  character,  and  is 
quite  different  from  her  other  works. 
Miss  Gloag’s  child  with  the  angels  round 
its  cradle  (109),  illustrating  a  well-known 
pious  nursery  rhyme,  is  more  successful 
as  regards  the  infant  than  the  angels, 
but  the  picture  has  its  attractions.  Miss 
Atwood’s  “  The  Inventor  ”  (127),  as  a 
study  of  an  imagined  type  of  person, 
is  very  clever  and  original ;  a  character 
in  a  novel  might  be  founded  on  it. 
Besides  these,  the  best  tilings  are  land¬ 
scapes,  mostly  small.  Among  these  are 
Miss  Molony’s  “  By  the  River  ”  (77), 
a  picture  which  is  Corot  in  composition 
but  not  in  texture  ;  Miss  Anna  Birch’s 
“  Wayside  Study  ”  (98) ;  Miss  Evelyn 
Howard’s  three  studies,  two  sunsets 
and  a  dawn  (153  to  155),  hung  together, 
make  a  most  attractive  group,  showing 
sentiment  and  poetry  as  well  as  facility 
with  the  brush ;  Miss  Hagarty’s  “  The 
Marsh  Meadows  ”  (174),  “  The  Village 
by  the  Sea  ”  (239),  and— the  best  of  all— 
“  Changing  Pastures  ”  (354),  a  really 
beautiful  water-colour  landscape ;  Miss 
Warrack’s  “  The  Baptistery,  St.  Marks, 
Venice”  (179),  a  well  treated  architec¬ 
tural  subject;  Miss  Hovland’s  trio  of 
landscapes  (183  to  185) ;  Miss  Kirk¬ 
patrick’s  “  In  St.  Ive’s  Harbour  ”  (217)  ; 
Miss  Mary  Barton’s  “  Above  Rapallo  ” 


(238) ;  Miss  Lancaster-Lucas’s  “  In 
Brittany  ”  (294)  and  some  others ;  and 
Miss  Barbara  Porter’s  “  Rye  Harbour  ” 
(311),  a  comparatively  large  work  of  much 
excellence,  especially  noticeable  for  the 
force  and  realism  with  which  the  boat 
rowing  up  to  the  foreground  is  shown. 
Miss  Gloag,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  has  also  a  very  clever  study 
of  “  Launce  and  his  Dog  ”  (258),  superior 
to  her  baby  and  angels  picture.  At  the 
end  of  the  further  gallery  is  a  small 
collection  of  sculpture,  in  which  Miss 
Rope’s  work  is  predominant  and  is  all 
charming;  and  the  “Seaside  Studies” 
of  Miss  Emmeline  Halse  is  a  clever  bas- 
relief  panel  of  nude  children  on  the 
beach.  Marriage  (among  women)  seems 
to  be  unfavourable  to  the  arts,  for  we 
notice  that  nearly  all  the  names  in  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue  have 
“Miss”  before  them,  the  married  names 
being  almost  nowhere — we  only  counted 
ten  in  the  whole  list  extending  over  nine 
pages.  Marriage,  we  suppose,  takes  a 
lady  from  the  studio  to  the  nursery. 

Messrs.  Miss  Peachey’s  oil  sketches 
Dickinson’s  in  Brittany,  at  Messrs.  Dick- 

Gaiiery.  inson’s  Gallery  in  Bond- 
street,  show  much  feeling  for  landscape 
effect ;  and  one  or  two  sketches  of  winter 
snows  in  the  Engadine  are  interesting  as 
showing  an  aspect  of  that  region  with 
which  most  of  us  are  not  familiar.  The 
character  of  country  is  well  given,  too,  in 
such  sketches  as  “  He  de  Batz  ”  and  “  La 
Foret,  from  Concarneau  ”  ;  and  in  the 
vigorous  sketch  of  “  Threshing  with 
Flails  ”  there  is  a  reminder  of  the  energy 
of  Millet  in  subjects  of  this  class.  A 
series  of  studies  of  animals  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Whelpton  form  part  of  the 
same  exhibition.  These  also  are  of  no 
little  merit ;  “  The  Yeoman’s  Horse  ” 
is  a  capital  study,  showing  very  good 
drawing,  and  the  studies  of  cats,  especi¬ 
ally  the  one  “  Left  Behind,”  are  worth 
attention. 

The  At  Mr.  Wisselingh’s  Dutch 
Dutch  Gallery,  which  has  now 

Gallery.  migrated,  apparently,  from 
14,  Brook-street  to  14,  Grafton-street 
there  is  an  un- catalogued  collection 
containing  some  very  good  pictures ; 
notably  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  J.  Maris  that  we  have  seen ;  one  or 
two  good  examples  of  Yollon,  and  a 
very  fine  coast  scene  by  Mesdag. 

Pictures  The  title  of  “  Norway  ” 
of  appended  to  the  collection 

'  orway*  of  water-colour  drawings  by 
Mr.  Jungmann  which  are  on  view  at 
Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s,  suggests  something 
very  different  from  what  the  visitor 
will  find.  These  are  not  drawings  of 
the  grand  scenery  of  Norway,  but  what 
may  be  called  details  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants.  As  far  as  the  figures  are 
concerned,  Mr.  Jungmann’ s  decorative 
style  comes  in  very  well ;  much  of  the 
interest  of  the  figures  lies  in  the  pictur¬ 
esque  costume,  and  this  is  treated  by 
the  artist  in  a  painstaking  and  effective 
manner  which  produces  pictures  a  little 
stiff,  it  is  true,  but  admirably  decorative. 
But  it  is  a  different  thing  with  the  scenes 
(we  say  purposely  “  scenes  ”  rather  than 
“  scenery”).  The  villages  with  their 
naive  timber  architecture  are  painted 
!  in  a  way  that  shows  the  facts  carefully, 


but  fails  to  make  a  picture.  The  struc¬ 
ture  and  appearance  of  the  buildings 
are  most  carefully  given — you  might 
almost  write  a  specification  of  them. 
But  they  do  not  blend  with  the  scene 
the  least;  it  is  not  a  picture  but  a  II 
diagram. 

- »4  ♦ - 

EXHIBITION  OF  ACADEMY  STUDENTS” 
WORK. 

The  Travelling  Studentship^injarcliitecture 
has  only  attracted  three  competitors.  The 
subject  was  "  An  Art  School  for  a  London 
Borough,”  and  it  has  been  won  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Wilkinson,  whose  design  is  certainly  the  best 
of  the  three,  but  not  one  to  excite  much 
enthusiasm.  In  the  plan  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  Antique  and  Life,  Painting,  and  Archi¬ 
tecture,  are  on  three  sides  of  the  building 
and  all  lighted  at  the  side,  with  the  consequence 
that  they  cannot  all  have  an  equally  good 
light ;  south  is  avoided,  but  the  architecture 
school  has  west  light,  which  is  a  bad  one  in 
summer.  Otherwise  the  plan  is  well  arranged, 
and  the  elevation  fairly  pleasing  but  rather 
wanting  in  refinement,  and  the  shape  given  to 
the  gables  of  the  end  pavilions — a  wall  cut  out 
into  an  overhanging  curve  on  each  side,  is  a 
detail  that  is  quite  out  of  scale  with  its 
position  and  surroundings.  In  an  Academy 
drawing  somewhat  more  care  should  be  required 
in  putting  in  the  sculpture  on  the  building ; 
the  sketching  of  figures  with  balloon-like 
curves  of  drapery  is  a  little  too  easy  a  way 
of  doing  it.  In  the  design  numbered  100  the 
author  has  done  worse  with  the  lighting, 
for  he  has  given  the  architectural  class-room 
a  side-light  to  the  south — an  aspect,  in  summer, 
almost  intolerable  for  working. 

Only  one  design  has  been  submitted  for  the  | 
prize  for  an  elevation  treated  in  colour  (the 
east  end  of  a  church) ;  the  silver  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  the  one  competitor,  Mr.  W. 
Harvey,  whose  colour  harmony  in  the  com¬ 
position  is  very  good,  though  it  seems  rather 
ragged  in  detail. 

Five  students  have  competed  for  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  prize,  the  subject  being  the 
Rood  screen  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Bois-le- 
duc.  A  first  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  i 
Swarbrick,  and  a  second  to  Mr.  W.  Harvey. 
There  is  not  really  much  to  choose  in  merit 
between  the  two,  only  that  the  former  being  | 
tinted,  and  the  latter  only  in  line,  the  former  i 
is  the  more  effective.  The  careful  drawing  j 
of  the  figures  and  other  details  in  these  two 
sets  is  proved  by  their  great  similarity.  As  an 
example  of  the  aberrations  which  will  occur 
in  what  profess  to  be  careful  drawings  from  the 
actual  work,  it  was  rather  amusing  to  compare 
the  left  hand  sculptured  figure  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  screen  as  shown  in  the  two  prize 
drawings,  with  the  same  figure  as  shown 
in  the  sets  numbered  171  and  172;  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  that  they  were  meant  for 
the  same  thing ;  both  attitude  and  proportion 
being  completely  different  in  each,  both  from 
each  other  and  from  the  prize  drawings. 

For  the  prize  for  perspective  drawing  for 
architectural  students  only  one  competitor 
appeared,  Mr.  Leslie  Wilkinson,  and  to  him 
the  prize  has  been  awarded  for  a  good  drawing 
of  the  interior  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
accompanied  by  a  drawing  showing  the  con¬ 
struction  lines  of  the  perspective. 

In  the  upper  school  of  architecture  the  251. 
prize  for  a  set  of  drawings  of  an  architectural 
design  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Percy  I.  Elton  for 
a  set  of  drawings  of  a  Chapter  house.  This  is 
a  pure  Gothic  study,  on  an  octagonal  plan. 
The  large-scale  half  section  is  a  very  good  i 
drawing.  Among  the  others  that  numbered 
177  was  a  good  and  rather  original  study.  j 
In  the  lower  school  the  151.  prize  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  Bayley  for  a  set  of  drawings  of  “a  Livery 
Court  Hall  for  a  small  city.”  This  is  the  best 
thing  among  the  architectural  drawings  ; 
a  good  plan  with  a  suitable  and  satisfactory 
architectural  treatment.  The  10Z.  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Leslie  Wilkinson  for  designs 
for  a  college  hall,  late  Gothic  in  character. 

The  subject  given  for  a  sketch  for  a  figure 
picture  was  “  Cain  Killing  Abel.”  The  subject, 
only  demanding  two  figures,  is  simpler  and 
easier  than  many  that  have  been  set,  but  the 
results  are  not  very  promising.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Solomon  obtained  the  prize  for  what  is  perhaps 
the  best  design,  though  we  were  rather  struck 
with  one  representing  Cain  standing  in  remorse 
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and  terror  over  the  /lead  body  of  Abel,  with  a 
stormy  sky  behind.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  considered  that  this  did  not  strictly  carry 
out  the  subject. 

Sculpture,  as  usual,  shapes  best  among  the 
exhibits.  The  subject  for  the  model  of  a 
design  was  “  Samson  and  Delilah,”  and  the 
prize-winner,  Mr.  Merrifield,  has  produced 
a  model  which  is  full  of  promise,  as  it  is  both 
expressive  and  truly  sculptural  in  line  and 
building  up.  Delilah  is  seated  with  Samson 
kneeling  and  bowed  over  her  knees  in  sleep, 
while  she,  with  a  cruel  expression  of  face, 
beckons  to  his  enemies.  The  group  is  concen¬ 
trated  and  pyramidal  in  composition,  anti 
altogether  of  great  merit ;  it  would  be  well 
worth  execution  on  a  life-size  scale.  The 
second  prize  model,  by  Mr.  Sands,  is  also  good 
in  line,  but  much  more  commonplace  in  con¬ 
ception.  The  sets  of  models  from  the  life 
show  very  good  work.  For  the  Figure  and 
Ornament  prize — subject,  “  A  frieze  for  a 
temple  of  Neptune,”  the  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
G.  Alexander  for  a  bas-relief  composition  in 
which  nude  children,  fish,  and  a  sea-eagle, 
are  combined  in  a  very  decorative  manner.  It 
was  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  three  or 
jour  designs  sent  in,  but  there  was  merit  in 
No.  154,  a  conventional  frieze  of  sea-horses 
and  riders,  of  a  very  architectural  character. 

The  Creswick  prize — subject,  “  Scotch  firs 
on  a  Common,”  attracted  far  more  competitors 
than  anything  else  except  the  sculpture  model  ; 
though,  as  usual,  few  or  perhaps  none  of  the 
works  could  really  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
specimens  of  landscape-painting.  Miss  Wal- 
ford’s,  which  obtained  the  prize,  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  in  execution,  though  less  effective  in 
composition  than  some  others.  The  tall  fir- 
tree  stems  shut  in  the  view — they  look  rather 
too  flat  and  seem  to  want  modelling  a  little  ; 
the  sky,  the  best  portion  of  the  picture,  shows 
through  their  foliage  ;  the  foreground  is  rather 
weak  in  effect  and  harsh  in  its  green..  Among 
the  others  Nos.  7  and  16  were  above  the 
average.  The  exhibition  of  these  pictures 
serves  to  indicate  (if  the  indication  were 
required)  how  very  difficult  an  art  landscape¬ 
painting  in  oil  really  is,  when  we  see  that  so 
many  students  who  are  not  mere  beginners, 
who  have  learned  to  handle  the  brush  with 
ability,  cannot  among  them  produce  what  can 
be  called  a  really  complete  work  of  art.  To 
represent  a  scene  is  one  thing ;  to  treat  it  so 
that  it  becomes  a  work  of  art  in  landscape  is 
another  and  a  rare  accomplishment. 

The  subject  for  the  Cartoon  of  a  Draped 
figure  was  a  difficult  one — “  A  Greek  girl 
dancing,”  involving  the  expression  of  action 
as  well  as  mere  pose  and  design.  It  is  probably 
for  this  reason  that  the  set  are  not  so  good 
as  we  have  seen  in  some  former  years.  The 
prize  drawing,  by  Miss  Lilian  Price-Edwards, 
is  very  pretty,  but  not  very  Greek ;  there  is 
too  modern  a  feeling  and  expression  about  it ; 
something  that  may  be  described  as  espieglerie, 
a  quality  distinctly  not  Greek. 

For  the  prize  for  perspective  open  to  all 
students  there  were  but  two  competitors ; 
if  students  only  realised  how  often  even  eminent 
painters  fail  in  the  perspective  of  buildings, 
they  would  see  the  advisability  of  giving  more 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  prize  is  won  by 
a  lady.  Miss  Dovaston,  with  satisfactory 
drawings. 

The  subject  of  the  Decorative  painting  for 
the  wall  of  a  public  room  was  “  Peace,”  and  the 
prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Short  for  a 
design  which  is  certainly  the  best,  and  is  a  very 
able  and  original  one,  but  which  may  be  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  is  scarcely  a  real  render¬ 
ing  of  the  subject.  It  represents  the  globe  of 
the  earth  revolved  in  space,  beneath  the  stars, 
by  two  flying  nude  figures,  who  seem  to  turn  it 
round  ;  an  inscription  round  the  margin,  in 
rather  cryptic  characters,  among  which  were 
to  be  made  out  the  words  “  Seed-time  and 
Harvest,  Summer  and  Winter  shall  not  fail,” 
indicates  that  the  idea  in  the  author’s  mind 
was  that  of  the  promise  after  the  Flood ; 
but  it  is  a  somewhat  too  fanciful  reading  of 
the  subject  given.  However,  it  is  good  both 
in  colour  and  design,  and  distinctly  decorative 
in  character,  and  the  life-size  cartoon  of  one  of 
the  figures  is  a  very  clever  drawing.  Among 
the  others  perhaps  the  most  successful  was 
No.  31,  in  which  two  old  people,  picturesquely 
designed,  are  seated  on  a  stone  bench  on  the 
right  of  the  composition,  looking  at  the  setting 
sun  ;  there  is  poetry  in  this,  as  well  as  good 
composition,  though  a  little  too  much  of  land¬ 
scape  effect  for  a  decorative  picture.  No.  30 


was  good  in  colour,  but  the  figures  rather 
commonplace ;  No.  24  also  good  in  colour. 
In  No.  23  the  seated  draped  figure  on  the  top 
of  the  arch  is  well  posed  and  comes  out  well  in 
the  life-size  cartoon ;  the  composition  rather 
wanted  definite  line. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  opens  with  an  article  by 
Mr.  F.  Maclean  on  a  rather  new  subject. 
“  Positions  and  accessories  in  portraiture.” 
The  illustrations  selected  remind  one  how  great 
a  change  in  taste  in  these  matters  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  hundred  or  hundred -and - 
fifty  years.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  a  child  nowadays,  as  Reynolds 
painted  Master  Wynn,  “  in  the  character  of  St. 
John,”  attended  by  a  lamb,  and  holding  a  cup 
to  catch  water  from  a  spring  streaming  from  a 
rock.  Nor  do  we  see  ladies  now  painted  as 
muses  and  what-not-else  of  allegorical  charac¬ 
ters.  There  is  a  feeling  that  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  in  a  false  and  pretentious  taste.  The 
author  notes  also  that  in  portraits  of  naval 
and  military  heroes  it  is  no  longer  usual  to 
represent  them  wielding  a  sword  or  pointing  a 
telescope  in  the  thick  of  battle,  with  a  cloud 
of  smoke  as  a  background  ;  though  such  portraits 
are  generally  painted  in  the  uniform  of  the 
profession.  Mr.  Maclean  thinks  that  we 
“  have  lost  some  of  our  inventiveness  ”  in 
portraiture  ;  but  the  inventiveness  of  the  old 
school  was  hardly  of  the  right  kind  ;  there  was 
something  of  the  mock-heroic  about  it.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  introducing  into  the 
portrait  of  a  man  celebrated  for  any  special 
professional  acquirement  some  indication  of 
his  work  ;  a  good  example  is  .Millais’  remark¬ 
able  portrait  of  Sir  James  Paget,  lecturing  on 
anatomy  before  a  blackboard  with  chalk  sketches 
on  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  writer 
means  to  continue  the  subject;  it  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  in  this  article.  Sir  W.  Richmond's 
remarkable  Gladstone  monument  forms  the 
subject  of  two  illustrations,  photographed 
from  the  plaster  model,  now  complete.  This 
will  be  a  fine  and  very  original  example  of 
monumental  design  when  completed.  Calvert, 
Blake’s  friend,  and  a  somewhat  kindred  spirit 
in  art,  is  the  subject  of  a  short  article  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  illustrations,  and  one  of  the 
separate  plates  is  a  successful  and  powerful 
reproduction  in  colour  of  the  “  Autumn  ” 
of  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  whose  work  is  the 
subject  of  another  article. 

In  the  Burlington  Magazine,  is  a  short  editorial 
note  on  “  The  picture  exhibitions  of  the  future,” 
in  which  we  are  exhorted  to  scorn  the  large 
exhibitions,  which  are  only  to  catch  the  shillings 
of  the  populace,  and  find  more  intellectual 
interest  in  small  exhibitions  such  as  that  recently 
seen  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Conder  and  Mr.  Rothenstein.  These  kind 
of  exhibitions  of  eccentricities,  with  bad  drawing 
of  figures,  or  no  drawing,  are  now  the  higher 
art  !  It  is  an  amusing  though  somewhat 
irritating  phase  of  contemporary  art-criticism. 
Select  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  one  man  are 
often  of  the  highest  interest,  when  he  is  really 
an  artist  who  is  at  the  centre  of  things  and  not 
making  eccentric  side-shows  out  of  the  art  of 
painting.  That  there  is  much  in  the  larger 
exhibitions  only  calculated  for  the  popular 
mind  is  true  enough  ;  but  we  have  the  chance 
of  a  great  picture  or  two  in  them,  worth  more 
in  itself  than  scores  of  would-be  intellectual 
eccentricities.  An  article  on  the  late  Mr. 
Forbes’s  Millet  drawings  is  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  very  interesting  illustrations,  all 
of  course  of  Millet’s  peasant-painting  era, 
which  has  now  obscured  to  most  people  all 
recollection  of  his  earlier  and  equally  powerful 
paintings  of  abstract  and  nude  subjects. 
Millet  opened  a  new  chapter  in  modern  painting 
in  his  treatment  of  peasant  life,  but  it  will  some 
day  be  recognised  that  the  artistic  element 
in  these  has  been  somewhat  over-rated — that 
many  of  them  are  not  so  much  pictures  as 
moral  lessons.  Mr.  Clouston’s  essay  on  “  Minor 
English  Furniture  Makers  of  the  XVTIIth 
Century  ”  deals  in  this  issue  with  the  work 
of  Matthias  Lock,  whose  style,  as  Mr.  Clouston 
says,  is  essentially  that  of  Adam  and  his  draw¬ 
ings  very  like  those  of  the  eminent  architect. 
The  design  for  the  table  and  mirror  reproduced 
from  one  of  his  drawings  we  cannot  admire 
except  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  mirror 
frame  and  its  method  of  connection  with  the 
accessory  ornament ;  but  this  latter,  and  the 
design  of  the  table  legs,  are  very  bad.  and  better 
forgotten  than  preserved  in J  illustration. 


Lock’s  sketch  'of  ja  one-armed  oval  chair,  with 
no  tawdry  ornament,  is  good  :  it  was  the 
ornament  that  led  these  people  astray.  The 
number  includes  two  fine  illustrations  of  a 
beautiful  bronze  Hermes,  one  of  the  Paramythia 
set,  lately  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  with  a  historical  and  critical  note 
on  it  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith. 

The  illustrations  in  the  Berliner  Architektur- 
welt  are  devoted  mainly  to  a  single  house,  No.  38 
Bendlerstrasse,  Berlin,  by  MM.  Hart  &  Lesser, 
which  are  very  interesting.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  interiors  of  the  house  are  given  ;  and 
though  there  are  touches  here  and  there  of  that 
taste  for  twists  and  curves  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  modern  German  work,  on  the  whole  they  give 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  a  first-class  Berlin 
street  house.  The  exterior  is  treated  soberly 
but  not  ineffectively ;  the  walls  are  broken  into 
vertical  pilaster-like  strips  between  which  the 
windows  are  grouped.  The  plan  is  of  some 
interest,  especially  in  the  grouping  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  bedroom  floor,  with  its  suite  for  the 
owners  and  suite  for  guests,  each  shut  off  within 
itself.  ■  : 

The  Arcfiitektonische  Rundschau  contains  an 
article  on  the  interesting  subject  of  “  Fried- 
hofkunst  ” — literally  “churchyard  art”;  the 
works  illustrated,  however,  are  what  may  be 
called  “  mausolea,”  family  vaults  treated 
architecturally  ;  a  kind  of  architecture  to  which 
the  Germans,  as  everyone  knows,  pay  much 
attention,  and  which  their  architects  often  treat 
in  an  original  and  impressive  manner.  Most 
of  the  illustrations  given  are  (naturally)  German 
examples,  but  there  are  four  of  American  origin. 
That  there  are  no  English  examples  need  not 
surprise  us  ;  English  architects  have  not  done 
much  in  this  way  ;  but  we  should  certainly  have 
thought  that  French  examples,  which  are 
numerous  and  often  good,  might  have  found  a 
place  in  the  article.  Among  the  plates  is  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  a  warehouse  in 
the  Rosenthalstrasse,  Berlin,  by  Herr  Alfred 
Messel,  perfectly  awful  in  its  detail,  though 
undeniably  clever  in  what  may  be  called  its 
putting  together.  The  only  other  illustration 
worth  special  mention  is  a  successful  colour- 
print  of  a  good  water-colour  sketch  by  Herr 
Weigle  (Stuttgart)  of  part  of  the  castle  of 
Reifenstein,  near  Sterzing. 

Among  the  serial  articles  in  this  month’s 
number  of  Technics,  we  need  only  notice  those 
of  special  interest  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Parshall 
and  Mr.  Hobart,  continuing  the  subject  of 
“  The  Mechanics  of  Heavy  Electric  Traction.” 
refer  briefly  to  the  varying  conditions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  use  of  several  types  of  motor, 
and  with  the  varying  characteristics  of  motors 
of  individual  classes.  They  next  give  two  series 
of  speed-time  and  speed-distance  curves  which, 
considered  in  conjunction  with  curves  repro¬ 
duced  in  previous  articles,  show  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  accelerating  conditions  diminishes 
steadily  with  the  increase  of  distance  between 
sto p3,  and  with  the  reduction  of  the  average 
speed  for  a  given  distance  between  stops. 
The  charts  in  question  should  enable  the  student 
to  draw  many  useful  conclusions.  Two  other 
sets  of  curves  near  the  end  of  the  article  show 
clearly  the  great  increase  in  schedule  speed 
rendered  practicable  by  electric  traction  in 
short  distance  runs.  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming, 
as  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of  “  Electric 
Waves,”  discusses  the  nature  of  the  electrical 
phenomena  which,  owing  to  their  similarity  to 
those  evidenced  in  acoustic  resonance,  are  said 
to  be  due  to  electric  resonance.  The  principles 
of  resonance  are  admirably  elucidated  by  several 
illustrations,  and  an  interesting  part  of  the 
article  is  that  in  which  the  writer  explains 
the  connexion  of  resonance  with  the  Hertzian 
wave  or  wireless  system  of  telegraphy.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  a  step  further  in  his  explanation  of 
“  The  Electro-Magnetic  Theory,”  Mr.  Edser 
explains  how  quantitative  information  may 
be  obtained  as  to  the  properties  of  electric 
tubes  of  force,  the  results  applying  with  small 
modification  to  the  magnetic  tubes.  In  the 
ensuing  investigation  the  writer  deduces  by 
most  simple  means  several  formulte  of  great 
importance  in  electrical  engineering.  A  most 
useful  contribution  to  the  series  on  the  “  Theory 
of  Structural  Design,”  by  Mr.  Etc  hells,  relates 
chiefly  to  brackets  on  steel  stanchions,  which 
cause  bending  stresses  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
direct  compression  that  the  ordinary  column 
formula  become  quite  valueless.  The  pro 
cedure  recommended  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  is  to  compute  the  extreme  fibre  sLess 
(fb)  due  to  bending  by  the  non-axial  lead, 
and  adding  this  to  the  direct  compressive  stress 
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(fe)  due  to  axial  load,  to  design  the  stanchion 
by  an  ordinary  column  formula  to  carry  an 
equivalent  central  load  of  (f^  4-  fc)  A  tons, 
where  A  equals  area  of  the  stanchion  in  square 
inches.  A  further  simplification  of  radius  of 
gyration  formulas,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
effect  of  heat  on  the  strength  ot  steelwork  are 
useful  features  to  this  instalment.  In  view 
of  the  generally  admitted  opinion  that  chemistry 
should  form  an  important  part  of  the  scientific 
training  both  of  the  engineer  and  of  the  architect, 
the  article  by  Professor  Travers  on  “  The 
Determination  of  Relative  Atomic  Masses  ” 
should  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 
An  article  on  “  The  Elements  of  Chemical 
Engineering,”  by  Dr.  Grossman,  is  the  first  of 
a  new  series  intended  to  make  clear  the  nature 
of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  economical 
manufacture  of  products  which  the  student  is 
taught  to  make  on  a  small  and  generally 
expensive  scale  in  the  laboratory.  Air.  Percy 
Longmuir  contributes  the  first  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  most  interesting  serial  article  upon 
“  The  Metallography  of  Steel.”  The  present 
contribution  is  illustrated  by  several  views 
showing  the  micro-structure  of  iron  and  steel 
as  cast  and  after  heat  and  mechanical  treatment, 
the  differences  exhibited  being  very  strikingly 
presented.  Finally,  we  may  mention  a  descrip¬ 
tion  by  M.  Jacques  Boyer,  of  “  The  International 
Bureau  of  Metric  Standards,”  an  institution 
under  the  management  of  an  International 
Committee,  armed  with  authority  by  the 
General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures. 
Altogether,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  issue  of 
Technics  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  set  in 
former  months. 

The  World’s  Work  publishes  an  article  on 
“  Bungalows  for  people  of  moderate  means,” 
some  of  the  illustrations  to  which  show  good 
points  in  planning.  The  editor  should  require 
those  who  furnish  or  lend  plans  to  see  that  a 
north  point  indicator  is  put  on  them  all ;  some 
have  it,  some  have  not. 

Knowledge  contains  an  article  on  the  newly- 
discovered  ninth  satellite  of  Saturn,  together 
with  some  suggested  explanation  of  the  remark¬ 
able  fact,  not  certified  till  after  about  a  year’s 
observation,  that  its  motion  in  its  orbit  is  retro¬ 
grade,  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  planet’s 
revolution. 

In  Macmillan  is  a  short  but  thoughtful 
article  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Congreve  on  “  Nature  in 
Greek  Art.”  His  question  is  whether  the  Greek 
really  cared  for  and  appreciated  natural 
scenery  ;  his  conclusion  is  that  he  did,  but  that 
in  art  (and  almost  in  imagination)  “  he  was  ever 
ready  to  see  it  in  a  personal  form,  to  give  a 
history  to  every  hill  or  stream,  bird  or  star.” 
This  is  the  same  idea  that  was  long  ago  expressed 
in  a  fine  passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  “  Excursion  ” — the  passage  (too  long 
to  quote)  commencing — 

“  Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  the  subject  “  Is  London  growing 
more  beautiful  ?  ”  in  which  the  speakers  are 
Mr.  Thackeray  Ritchie,  Mr.  John  Davidson, 
Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  R.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Marriott 
Watson,  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell.  The 
title  of  symposium  given  to  this  kind  of  joint 
article  by  various  authors  is  rather  a  misnomer, 
as  a  symposium  should  be  an  interchange  of 
ideas,  not  a  mere  succession  of  unrelated 
opinions.  We  do  not  think  any  of  the  remarks 
come  to  very  much  practically  except  one  of 
Mr.  Blomfield’s,  who  doubts  whether  London 
is  improving,  but  thinks  the  failure  is  due  not 
so  much  to  want  of  buildings  that  are  indi¬ 
vidually  good  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  “  the 
municipal  idea  of  architecture.” 

“  In  London,  for  instance,  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  has  been  the  failure  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  with 
its  inadequate  roadway  and  unconsciousness  of  vista. 
Then  there  was  the  Strand  improvement  scheme,  in 
which  the  final  setting  out  was  determined  in  the  teeth 
of  competent  advice  so  far  as  architecture  was 
concerned,  and  a  competition  was  held  which  ended  in 
space.  There  is  indeed  the  monumental  Gaiety  block  ; 
but  who  is  to  maintain  that  heroic  scale  ?  and  indeed 
there  are  signs  in  the  neighbourhood  that  it  will  be 
ignored  at  the  first  opportunity.  Lastly — and  here  we 
come  back  to  the  more  particular  point — there  are  the 
public  parks  and  spaces  laid  out  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Complacent  county  councillors  may  pat  each 
other  on  the  back,  and  protest  to  their  constituents : 
‘  See,  this  we  have  done  for  you,'  but  to  the  mere  artist 
few  things  are  more  depressing,  even  more  irritating,  than 
the  deplorable  vulgarities  of  recent  public  parks,  where 
the  eye  is  eternally  met  by  the  same  trivial  paths, 
meaningless  planting,  and  trade-catalogue  ornament. 
As  to  the  moral  side  of  their  work,  no  doubt,  the 
London  County  Council  might  make  out  an  excellent 
case  ;  but  in'  their  esthetic  aspect  their  failure  is 
absolute.” 

With^every  word'of  which  we’agree. 


In  Scribner,  under  “  The  Field  of  Art,”  Mr. 
Russel  Sturgis  has  something  to  say  about 
the  new  bronze  doors  of  the  Boston  Library,  of 
which  we  think  we  have  already  mentioned  a 
description  and  illustrations  in  another 
American  magazine.  Each  of  the  six  doors 
(hung  in  pairs)  contains  a  low-relief  model  of  a 
symbolical  draped  figure  large  enough  to  occupy 
most  of  the  surface  of  the  door,  and  in  a  relief 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  width  of  the  door, 
is  proportionally  no  greater  than  the  relief  head 
on  an  ordinary  coin.  That  is  no  doubt  the 
right  way  to  treat  such  work.  The  illustrations 
are  very  small,  but  convey  an  impression  that 
the  design  of  the  figures  is  very  graceful  and 
pleasing.  The  manner  in  which  the  best  art 
that  could  be  obtained  has  been  expended  on  the 
Boston  library  should  be  a  lesson  to  public 
institutions  and  corporations  in  England. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Grosvenor  on  Dr.  G.  T.  Moore’s  method  of 
purifying  water  from  typhoid  germs  by  dis¬ 
solving  a  small  proportion  of  copper  sulphate 
crystals  in  it.  This  is  a  method  applied  not  to 
the  family  cistern  so  much  as  to  reservoirs,  etc., 
on  a  large  scale,  the  method  being  to  tow  coarse 
sacks  full  of  the  crystals,  slung  from  boats, 
across  and  across  through  the  water.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  on  several  fouled 
reservoirs  is  described  in  the  article,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  copper  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
algm  being  too  small  to  affect  the  drinkers  of  the 
water.  The  article  is  at  all  events  of  consider¬ 
able  interest,  and  goes  fully  into  the  subject. 

“  London  Films  ”  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 
Harper  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  the  well-known 
American  novelist,  which  is  really  a  record  of  his 
impressions  of  London  city  and  London  Society. 
It  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  cleverly  written,  and 
in  regard  both  to  City  and  Society  recognises 
very  candidly  that  London  has  desirable 
elements  which  New  York  has  not — for  it  is 
between  London  and  New  York  that  the  com¬ 
parison  is  especially  made.  One  reason  Mr. 
Howells  prefers  the  effect  of  London  to  New 
York  is  in  the  unbroken  line  which  our  streets 
present,  while  in  New  York  the  horizontal  line 
is  checked  and  interrupted  constantly  by  the 
vertical  lines  of  the  high  tower  buildings.  We 
learn,  therefore,  that  all  Americans,  at  any  rate 
of  the  most  cultured  class, 'do  not  think  the  high 
building  such  a  blessing.  \ 

The  Revue  Generale  has  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  legend  of  St.  Francis  as  treated 
in  early  Italian  art,  by  M.  Arnold  Goffin,  whose 
articles  on  artistic  subjects  in  this  excellent 
review  we  have  often  alluded  to.  He  remarks 
that  it  is  only  among  the  “  Primitifs  ”  that  the 
Franciscan  legend  is  treated  with  the  simplicity 
and  spirituality  which  its  illustration  in  art 
demands  ;  the  painters  of  a  later  age  get  too 
far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  legend. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  under  the  title 
“  Mother  Moscow  ”  (a  familiar  Russian  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  city)  Miss  Emily  Richings 
writes  a  picturesque  description  of  the  city,  its 
principal  buildings  and  the  general  impression 
it  gives  to  the  eye  of  a  visitor. 

- ^ - 

THE  ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS. 

On  Saturday  last  at  the  British  Museum 
Professor  E.  A.  Gardner,  M.A.,  lectured  before 
the  members  of  the  University  Extension 
Guild  on  “  The  Acropolis  of  Athens.”  The 
lecturer’s  remarks  were  illustrated  by  drawings. 
Commencing  with  an  outline  drawing  of  the  hill, 
he  placed  in  position  representations  of  the 
buildings  as  he  described  them.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  Professor  Gardner  said  that  there 
were  only  two  places  in  the  world  where  one 
could  properly  study  the  Acropolis — one,  of 
course,  was  on  the  site  itself,  and  the  other  was 
the  Elgin  Room  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
wished  that  day  to  bring  before  them  the  various 
stages  by  which  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  became 
that  wonderful  harmony  of  buildings  and  walls 
which  was  so  familiar  to  them.  The  Acropolis 
of  Athens  was  not  always  so  distinctive  in  its 
shape,  and  so  different  from  all  other  sacred 
citadels  as  it  was  now.  In  early  days  it  was 
simply  a  rock  of  somewhat  irregular  shape 
standing  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
surrounding  country,  and  which  must  always 
have  been  conspicuous  in  the  Athenian  land¬ 
scape.  It  was  situated  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  sea,  which  was  a  great  consideration 
in  early  days,  when  the  inhabitants  were  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  pirates.  It  was  fortified 
with  a  massive  wall,  of  which  some  traces 
might  still  be  seen.  The  only  accessible  side 
was  the  western,  but  on  the  northern  side  there 
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was  a  staircase  which  was  a  kind  of  postern* 
similar  to  those  in  the  citadels  of  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae.  There  was  one  other  means  of  access,, 
which  was  the  tunnel  and  cave  which  was  used 
by  the  Persians  to  capture  the  Acropolis  at  a 
later  date.  They  had  not  much  trace  of  the 
early  gate  of  the  Acropolis,  but  they  had  remains 
of  a  great  flanking  tower.  It  was  situated  on 
the  right,  so  that  any  one  approaching  the 
defenders  could  be  assailed.  There  were  some 
traces  of  a  zig-zag  path  on  the  western  side. 
They  could  also  trace  the  walls  and  towers  at 
intervals  of  this  ancient  citadel.  They  had 
little  in  the  way  of  architectural  form  up  to 
this,  for  the  walls  followed  the  contour  of  the 
rock.  The  first  change  to  more  architectural 
form  was  the  temple,  which  Homer  told  them 
expressly  was  the  favourite  abode  of  Athena. 
They  were  told  how  Athena  set  Erechtheus  in 
her  rich  temple.  The  form  was  much  like  that 
of  later  temples.  They  did  not  know  by  whom 
the  temple  was  built,  but  it  was  of  very  early 
date,  and  probably  went  back  some  time  before 
the  Tyranny  of  Athens,  in  the  Vlth  century. 
Pisistratus,  somewhere  about  550  b.c.,  seemed 
to  have  thought  the  temple  was  too  plain  for 
the  goddess,  and  placed  columns  around  it. 
It  was  a  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order,  but  by 
no  means  the  earliest  type  of  Doric.  In  this 
state,  probably,  things  remained  during  the 
time  of  the  Tyranny,  although  no  doubt, 
of  course,  smaller  buildings  were  erected  which 
had  disappeared.  Some  were  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  but  although  they  had  many 
fragments  they  could  not  with  certainty 
restore  the  plans  and  say  exactly  where  they 
stood  in  the  Acropolis.  At  this  time  the 
Acropolis  was  still  a  fortress,  and  things- 
remained  so  up  to  the  revival  of  the  Athenian 
Democracy,  in  510  b.o.,  when  the  principal 
gates  were  broken  down  so  that  there  should  be 
no  temptation  for  any  powerful  citizen  to  seize 
the  fortress.  It  was  probable  that  about  this 
time  the  idea  arose  of  building  a  temple 
for  the  great  Athenian  goddess,  but  to  enable 
this  to  be  done  on  the  highest  point  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  structure  to  carry  the 
temple.  The  great  temple  was  raised  upon  a 
substructure  of  extremely  massive  character, 
built  entirely  of  stone  quarried  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Many  books  said  this  temple  was 
not  projected  until  after  the  Persian  wars  in 
480  b.c.,  but  he  thought  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  the  original  project  was  twenty  or 
thirty  years  earlier.  It  was  also  probable  that 
the  first  intention  was  not  to  make  such  a 
magnificent  temple  as  the  Parthenon.  They 
could  recover  the  walls  of  the  substructure 
deep  beneath  the  earth,  and  this  building  no* 
doubt  went  on  during  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Athenian  Democracy.  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  490  b.c.,  it  was  apparently  decided 
to  make  the  temple  more  magnificent  than  was 
at  first  intended,  and  instead  of  building  it  of 
limestone  to  build  it  of  Pentelic  marble.  At 
the  same  time  probably  the  entrance  of  the 
Acropolis  was  taken  in  hand.  A  kind  of  marble 
hall  was  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  a  facing 
of  marble  was  given  to  the  wall  there,  including 
the  bastion  which  protected  the  gates  in  earlier 
times.  The  temple  he  had  referred  to  was  being 
built  when  the  great  event  came  ;  the  victory 
of  Marathon  in  490  b.c.  had  only  deferred  the 
victory  of  the  Persians  for  ten  years,  and  in 
480  b.c.  the  Persians  invaded  Greece.  The 
Athenians  had  been  warned  by  the  God  of 
Delphi  to  seek  shelter  behind  wooden  walls, 
and  most  of  them  took  to  their  ships.  A  few 
waited  at  the  Acropolis,  and  paid  heed  to  the 
oracle  by  building  a  wooden  barricade.  For  a 
long  time  the  Persians  could  not  get  in,  but 
at  last  through  treachery  they  got  into  the 
citadel  by  means  of  the  cleft  and  tunnel  he 
had  referred  to,  and,  taking  the  defenders  in  the 
rear,  slew  them.  The  Persians  burned  down 
all  they  could,  and  threw  down  the  buildings. 
They  set  fire  to  the  scaffolding  round  the  temple, 
and  damaged  severely  the  marble  drums, 
which  were  in  position.  When  the  Athenians 
returned  after  defeating  the  Persians  at  sea 
they  found  their  temples  thrown  down  or 
burned.  The  sacred  olive  tree,  which  stood 
outside  the  House  of  Erechtheus,  was  burned 
too,  but  they  were  told  by  Herodotus  that  a  long 
shoot  the  next  day  was  seen  to  grow  out  of  it. 
Themistocles  fortified  the  north  side,  and 
into  the  walls  built  a  great  deal  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  temples  pulled  down  by  the  Persians. 
The  place  was  left  pretty  much  as  it  was  till 
468  B.c.,  when  Cimon,  who  had  aceumulated  a 
great  deal  of  spoil,  proceeded  to  build  the  mag¬ 
nificent  wall  of  the  Acropolis  on  the  south.  In 
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this  he  departed  from  the  practice  of  his  prede- 
I  cessors,  and  made  a  magnificent  sweeping  wall, 
which  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the 
hill,  anti  made  it  as  we  see  it  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  the  great  wall  of  Cimon  which 
gave  the  Acropolis  its  regular  aspect.  Another 
thing  he  did  was  to  erect  the  colossal  statue 
of  bronze  which  stood  in  the  open  air  facing 
the  old  gate  house,  and  which  was  the 
most  conspicuous  thing  to  be  seen  as  one 
approached  from  the  sea.  Then  they  came 
to  the  age  of  Pericles,  who  devoted  the 
treasures  which  had  been  gathered  together  for 
the  protection  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians 
to  the  decoration  of  the  Acropolis  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  embody  in  it  for  all  time  all  that 
was  most  perfect  in  Greek  architecture.  They 
could  trace  from  different  records  the  stages 
of  the  work,  and  the  earliest  building  was  tlie 
little  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  or  the  Wingless 
Victory,  which  stood  on  the  bastion  on  the 
west  wall.  His  next  great  project  was  to 
build  that  temple  which  they  knew  now  as  the 
Parthenon,  and  this  was  built  on  the  sub¬ 
structure  which  he  had  dealt  with.  It  was, 
however,  somewhat  different  from  the  plan  origi¬ 
nally  decided  on  in  the  building  which  was 
commenced  before  the  Persian  invasion,  and 
was  made  broader  and  somewhat  shorter. 
He  need  say  nothing  of  the  Parthenon,  but 
it  was  the  temple  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
sculpture  in  the  Elgin  room  came,  and  was  the 
second  of  the  Greek  works  carried  out  by 
Pericles.  Another  groat  undertaking  was  to 
replace  the  earlier  and  somewhat  antiquated 
marble  hall  at  the  entrance  by  the  Propylasa, 
which  still  remained  to  a  large  extent  in  situ  at 
Athens.  The  plan  of  this  building  was  originally 
a  very  magnificent  one,  but  to  have  carried  it 
out  would  have  meant  interfering  with  revered 
objects  of  worship,  and  so  the  southern  wing 
was  finished  off  in  a  curious  way,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  way  the  architect  would  have  liked. 
There  was  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
more  religious  and  conservative  Athenians 
to  the  interference  with  sacred  objects,  and  the 
plan  had  to  be  given  up,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  architect  would  never  have  consented 
to  have  had  his  plans  mutilated,  but  that  he 
felt  he  would  in  time  overcome  the  opposition, 
and  be  able  to  carry  out  his  original  plans. 
Another  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  Acropolis 
which  might  possibly  have  been  begun  under 
Pericles,  but  which  some  authorities  said  was 
not  begun  until  later,  was  the  Erechtheion, 
and  this  was  doubtless  intended  to  take  the 
1  place  of  the  early  temple  of  Athena  and 
i  Erectheus.  In  some  ways,  of  course,  the  Par¬ 
thenon  took  the  place  of  this  ancient  temple, 
but  the  Athenians  never  allowed  it  to  take  chief 
j  place  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess.  The 
i  sacred  image  was  kept  in  the  older  tempo- 
I  rarily  restored  building,  as  well  as  many  other 
j  sacred  objects,  which  may  have  been  in  other 
I  temples  prior  to  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
plan  of  the  Erechtheion  was  unique,  and 
doubtless  was  planned  in  the  way  it  was  to 
include  various  sacred  objects,  such  as  the 
imprint  of  Poseidon’s  trident.  It  was  very 
probable  that  the  first  plan  of  this  temple  was 
modified,  and  in  all  possibility  after  it  was  built 
the  ancient  temple  of  Athena  was  removed. 
The  Erechtheion  was  built  in  the  Ionic  style, 
and  the  Porch  of  the  Caryatides  was  still  in 
a  state  of  preservation.  A  building  which  they 
could  not  date,  but  which  was  probably  of  the 
late  Vth  or  early  IVth  century,  was  placed  on 
the  south  wall — the  Chalcotheke,  a  great  store¬ 
house  for  bronzes.  It  was  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  Parthenon,  and  did  not  interfere  perceptibly 
with  the  view  of  the  Temple.  The  Acropolis 
remained  in  this  state  during  the  IVth  century, 
except  that,  of  course,  numerous  statues  were 
erected.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Roman 
times  that  any  other  monuments  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  were  erected.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
there  was  set  up  in  front  of  the  entrance  a 
pedestal,  which  carried  the  statue  of  Agrippa, 
and  which  formed  the  most  conspicuous  object 
then  to  anyone  approaching  the  Acropolis.  The 
last  of  the  buildings  was  the  little  temple  set 
up  in  front  of  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to 
Rome  and  Augustus.  It  was  built  by  the 
architect  who  probably  restored  the  Erechtheion, 
and  it  marked  work  of  the  Vth  century.  While 
it  was  good  work,  yet  it  could  not  stand  any 
comparison  with  the  earlier  work  of  the  Greek 
architects. 

Professor  Gardner,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
lecture,  accompanied  the  members  of  the 
Guild  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Elgin 
statues. 


PROPOSED  EXCAVATIONS  AT 
HERCULANEUM. 

At  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  on  Tuesday, 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  (Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge)  gave  a 
lecture  on  “  Herculaneum  and  the  Proposed 
International  Excavations.”  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter 
presided. 

The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  state  briefly 
what  had  led  to  the  meeting.  It  might  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  excavation  of  the 
city  of  Herculaneum,  which  led  to  such  wonder¬ 
ful  discoveries  of  antiquity  and  art  more  than 
a  century  ago,  should  for  so  many  years  have 
been  suspended.  The  general  explanation 
given  by  those  who  had  no  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  was  that  Herculaneum  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  a  stream  of  lava  which  was  a 
material  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with.  They 
might  be  sure  that  there  was  no  want  of  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  exploring  the  buried  cities  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  but  there  were  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  in  pursuing  the  work  of  investigation. 
Those  difficulties  however  were  not  insur¬ 
mountable,  and  resolved  themselves  rather  into 
a  matter  of  expense.  The  excavation  of 
Pompeii  had  gone  on  steadily  with  few  inter¬ 
ruptions  since  they  were  first  started  in  1755. 
The  problem  there  was  comparatively  simple. 
The  town  was  covered  under  an  accumulation 
of  fine  ash  from  the  volcano,  but  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  were  not  completely  covered,  and  the 
soil  to  this  day  was  loose  and  friable  and  easy  to 
remove.  Herculaneum,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  sea  of  mud,  and  the 
labour  and  cost  of  clearing  it  away  was  so 
great  that  the  opening  of  the  remains  to  the 
light  of  day  had  always  been  considered  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  and  tunnelling  appeared 
to  be  the  only  method  of  reaching  the  buildings  ; 
the  most  serious  difficulty  however  was  the 
existence  of  Portici  and  Resina  over  the  ancient 
city,  and  the  attempt  to  excavate  in  1860  was 
abandoned,  and  there  had  been  no  further 
serious  efforts  made  to  discover  the  treasures 
which  were  buried  underneath.  As  they  knew, 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Greek  art 
in  the  Naples  Museum  was  found  in  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  and  much  remained  to  be  discovered. 
It  would  be  a  sort  of  miracle  if  the  first  house 
that  was  excavated  should  be  found  to  be  the 
only  one  of  any  value.  Dr.  Waldstein  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  further  excava¬ 
tions  of  this  ancient  city  an  international 
enterprise.  He  had  met  with  much  success, 
but  his  idea  was  that  the  scheme  should  take 
definite  shape  in  England.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  appeared  to  him  (the  speaker) 
that  these  discoveries  being  an  artistic  matter, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was  the  proper  place 
from  which  the  scheme  should  take  its  incep¬ 
tion.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  took  up  the 
suggestion  warmly,  and  the  invitations  for  that 
meeting  were  issued.  He  had  the  assurance 
that  the  Italian  Government  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter,  and,  of  course,  without 
the  consent  and  approval  of  Italy  it  would 
be  an  impertinence  for  foreign  nations  to 
step  in. 

Dr.  Waldstein  said  he  must  first  thank  the 
Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Academy  for 
allowing  him  to  promulgate  his  scheme. 
It  was  most  appropriate  that  of  all  archseo- 
logical  excavations  one  concerning  the  ancient 
Herculaneum  should,  as  a  scheme,  take  its 
inception  in  that  hall.  The  proposed  excava¬ 
tions  would,  no  doubt,  have  an  immediate 
bearing  on  problems  of  history  and  on  archaeo¬ 
logical  questions,  but  there  was  equally  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  directly  concerned 
with  things  ot  beauty  and  works  of  art.  As 
they  knew,  Vesuvius  had  remained  quiescent 
for  many  centuries,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Campanian  district  were  in  no  way  led  to 
expect  an  eruption  before  it  came.  It  was 
true  tbeie  was  a  great  earthquake  in  63  a.d., 
which  was  only  sixteen  years  before  the  final 
eruption,  and  tins  destroyed  a  part  of  Pompeii, 
and  no  doubt  a  portion  of  Herculaneum ; 
but  in  the  intervening  sixteen  years  the  part 
destroyed  was  rebuilt.  It  was  on  August  24, 
79  a.d.,  that  at  half- past  one  in  the  afternoon 
a  great  volume  of  smoke  issued  from  Vesuvius, 
and  in  Sir  R.  Jebb’s  translation  of  the  letters 
of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Tacitus  they  had  the 
whole  scene  described  in  vivid  language. 
What  was  important  to  them  and  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  the  effect  of  the 
eruption  was  very  different  upon  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  wind,  as  was  described  in 
the  letters  of  Pliny,  came  from  the  north¬ 
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west,  and  this  blew  the  ashes  to  the  south-east, 
and  south.  Pompeii  and  Stabise  were  covered 
with  hot  ashes  and  pumice-stone,  while  a  great 
stream  of  fluid  mud  poured  down  from  the 
mountain  and  covered  Herculaneum  and  the 
whole  district  around.  It  was  so  plastic 
that  it  entered  every  crevice,  and  this  had 
preserved  instead  of  destroying.  It  had  been 
shown  by  the  investigations  of  geologists  that 
there  was  no  trace  of  lava,  and  it  was  curious1 
how  widespread  was  this  misapprehension. 
Nearly  everyone  said,  “  I  know  that  excava¬ 
tions  are  impossible  because  you  have  hard,, 
impenetrable  lava.”  He  had  tried  to  find 
who  wa<s  the  first  authority  for  such  a  statement,, 
but  had  failed.  He,  in  company  with  Mr.  Shoo- 
bridge  and  experts,  had  examined  the  site,  and 
they  found  no  trace  of  lava.  Professor  Hughes, 
of  Cambridge,  Guy  Lussac,  and  other  eminent 
geologists  had  all  distinctly  stated  that  it  was 
hardened  mud  and  ashes  with  bits  of  stone 
mixed  up,  and  this  had  hardened  where  it  was 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  was  perfectly  friable 
and  workable.  Moreover,  it  was  proved  by 
the  excavations  which  had  been  made ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  strange  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
wonderful  works  found,  and  the  marvellous 
state  of  preservation  in  which  they  were 
found,  which  filled  the  Museum  of  Naples, 
excavation  had  not  been  made,  for  the  finds 
taught  an  interesting  lesson  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  preservation  of  articles  found  in  the 
two  cities.  In  Pompeii  the  bronzes  were  a  goodi 
deal  destroyed,  the  wood  was  burned,  the 
marble  calcined,  and  the  glass  molten  ;  but  in 
Herculaneum  they  did  not  find  this.  There  they 
found  the  bronze  with  beautiful  patterns 
remaining,  and  manuscripts  had  been  found 
which  could  be  read.  Pompeii  was  situated 
on  an  eminence  and  was  never  completely 
covered,  and  there  was  evidence  that  the 
inhabitants  returned  and  searched  for  their  lost 
treasure.  On  the  other  hand,  Herculaneum 
was  at  once  and  completely  covered  with  a 
mass  of  liquid  mud  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  in 
parts.  It  was  completely  obliterated  ;  the 
catastrophe  was  sudden  and  overwhelming, 
and  while  he  did  not  wish  to  be  wanting  inn 
sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  poor  people- 
who  perished,  yet  he  must  confess  it  was  so- 
long  ago  that  he  had  a  feeling  of  joy,  so  far  as 
the  remains  they  hoped  to  find  were  concerned, 
that  it  was  a  wonderful  preservation  and  not 
a  destruction.  At  the  height  of  the  life  of 
this  glorious  town  life  was  arrested  and  fixed 
for  centuries,  and  it  remained  for  them  to> 
restore  that  life  again  to  at  least  an  artistic- 
vitality.  There  was  a  great  difference  betweeru 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  It  was  true  that 
the  whole  district  was  settled  by  Pelasgian^- 
and  Oscans,  but  Pompeii  was  of  more  Oscari 
origin,  while  Herculaneum  was  a  Greek  settle¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  Herculaneum  was  affected  by 
the  Samnite  war,  but  although  the  Samnites 
overran  the  country  Greek  culture  prevailed 
and  survived.  Then  the  Samnites  who  had 
settled  in  the  plains  were  overcome  by  the  more- 
hardy  Samnites  from  the.  mountains,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  social  war  between  90  and  80  b.c., 
that  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  became 
Roman  towns.  Herculaneum,  however,  always 
remained  Greek,  and  they  found  that  the  Greek 
artisans  who  worked  in  Pompeii  lived  in  Hercu¬ 
laneum.  Pompeii  was,  after  all,  a  town  of 
pure  mercantile  interest,  whereas  Herculaneum 
was  a  centre  of  the  higher  intellectual  life, 
where  people  congregated  and  had  their  villas. 
One  fact  alone  would  bear  that  out.  At 
Pompeii  they  could  not  say  that  a  single 
manuscript  had  been  found,  whereas  in  the 
one  villa  excavated  at  Herculaneum  750 
papyri  were  found.  The  only  bits  of  writing 
they  had  in  Pompeii  were  a  few  interesting  wax 
tablets,  but  these  merely  contained  receipts  for 
auctions.  Then  again  at  Herculaneum  the 
works  of  art  were  of  the  finest  character, 
representing  the  highest  phase  of  Greek  taste, 
but  few  came  from  Pompeii.  Unfortunately 
the  literature  which  had  been  found  in  the  Villa 
Piso  was  that  of  an  abnormal  being  like 
himself — the  literature  of  a  specialist,  who 
was  devoted  to  Epicurus.  The  whole  of  the 
750  manuscripts  concerned  Epicurean  philoso¬ 
phies.  But  the  others  who  lived  in  Hercu¬ 
laneum  could  not  have  been  specialists,  and 
it  made  them  giddy  to  think  of  what  they 
might  discover — the  lost  books  of  Livy,  the 
whole  of  Aristotle,  and  lost  Greek  tragedies. 
One  villa  at  Herculaneum  had  yielded  as  many 
works  of  Greek  art  as  the  whole  of  Athens, 
if  the  Parthenon  was  excluded.  Although  he 
did  not  claim  for  Herculaneum  that  it  was  one 
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of  the  greatest  centres  of  civilisation,  still 
there  ancient  Greek  art  was  kept  alive,  and  it 
was  the  only  centre  where  they  had  any  reason 
to  go  for  a  more  or  less  complete  restoration  of 
-ancient  life  at  its  height.  Dr.  Waldstein  at 
this  point  exhibited  a  large  number  of  lantern 
slides,  showing  the  bronzes,  statues,  papyri, 
ornaments  and  domestic  articles  found  at  the 
Villa .  Piso,  and  said  he  brought  these  to  show 
the  state  of  preservation  of  the  objects,  and 
what  culture  and  civilisation  the  inhabitants 
of  Herculaneum  were  possessed  of.  In  1738 
the  first  excavations  were  begun  under  Royal 
authority,  but  the  work  was  unsystematic, 
and  in  1750  to  1760  the  villa  of  Piso  was  ex¬ 
cavated.  Piso  was  supposed  to  be  the  father-in- 
law  of  Caesar,  and  t  ie  opponent  of  Cicero.  The 
discovery  made  a  great  stir  in  Europe,  and  in 
1800  the"  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV., 
undertook  to  have  the  papyri  deciphered. 
Prom  1828  to  1837,  and  from  1869  to  1875, 
excavations  were  carried  on,  but  since  1875 
they  had  been  completely  stopped.  The 
reason  was  because  of  the  expense,  and  because 
the  town  of  Resina  was  above,  but  the  British 
Consul  at  Naples  had  promised  to  inform  him 
of  the  cost  of  property,  and  said  that  work  for 
many  years  to  come  could  be  carried  on  without 
touching  any  house  property  of  any  value.  The 
cost  was  such  that  Italy  could  not  afford  it, 
but  they  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  Italy  for 
what  she  had  done.  The  work  would  be  so 
expensive  that  he  did  not  think  any  one  nation 
could  do  it.  It  had  been  his  dream  to  see  it 
done,  and  the  scheme  was  very  simple.  It 
was  that  the  committees  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  any  country  having  claim  to  civili¬ 
sation,  to  collect  funds,  and  above  all  there 
would  be  an  international  committee,  with, 
he  hoped,  the  King  of  Italy  at  the  head. 
This  committee  would  be  trustees  of  the  funds, 
and  communicate  with  the  local  committees 
Avith  regard  to  the  international  staff  which 
was  to  work  the  site.  Last  spring  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  King  of  Italy  and  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
King  Edward  had  expressed  himself  as  deeply 
interested,  and  Secretary  Hay  had  written 
stating  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  it,  and  would 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  France,  President  Loubet  had  given 
his  consent,  and  in  Germany  the  Emperor  had 
shown  vigorous  interest.  In  Vienna  a  strong 
committee  had  been  formed,  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  interesting  himself  in  the  matter. 
The  following  day  he  was  going^  to  America 
and  on  his  return  be  hoped  they  would  be  able 
to  form  the  committee  in  England. 

- »-f-« - 

LONDON  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Suciety  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  Burlington  House,  on  Tuesday,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton-Price 
(Vice-President). 

Mr.  B.  Gomme  (Secretary)  read  the  report  of  the 
Council,  which  showed  that  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  continued,  and  there 
were  now  165  members,  as  against  156  last  year. 
There  were  46  libraries  and  institutions  in 
membership,  and  during  the  year  special 
communications,  with  full  information  as  to 
the  publications,  etc.,  of  the  Society,  had 
been  addressed  to  all  the  principal  curators 
and  librarians,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Colonies.  The  principal  duty  of  the  Council 
during  the  past  year  had  been  to  arrange 
for  the  publications  to  be  issued  for  the  current 
year.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Morden  &  Lee’s 
map  of  1677— a  large  map  of  London,  West¬ 
minster.  and  Southwark — drawn  to  the  scale  of 
330  ft.  to  the  inch.  They  had  also  put  in  hand 
a  reproduction  of  the  map  attributed  to  Ralph 
Agas,  and  probably  drawn  early  in  the  reign 
of^ Queen  Elizabeth.  Virtue’s  version,  founded 
on  this  map,  was  well  known,  and  it  might  be 
said,  without  a  suspicion  of  ingratitude,  that 
since  the  reproduction  made  by  the  City  Cor¬ 
poration  some  years  ago  the  means  available 
for  work  of  this  kind  had  been  greatly  improved. 
It  was  a  pleasure  for  the  Council  to  report 
that,  the  City  authorities  had  promised  every 
facility  of  access  to  ti  e  rare  original  copy  of  the 
map  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  while  the  master 
of  Magdelene  College,  Cambridge,  had  been 
equally  obliging  in  respect  of  the  original 
copv,  which  was  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Pepysian  Library  in  the  College.  These 
two  copies  varied  in  this  respect,  that  age  and  use 
had  affected  them  differently— portions  which 


had  faded  or  become  worn  in  the  one  being  in  a 
good  state  in  the  other.  The  distinction  of  the 
Society’s  facsimile  avould  be  that  it  would  com¬ 
bine  the  best  parts  of  each,  thus  effecting  a 
restoration  of  the  map  nearly  approximately 
to  its  original  appearance.  With  the  second 
volume  of  the  “  London  Topographical  Record,” 
issued  during  the  year,  the  Council  were  able 
to  distribute  the  copies  of  the  book  entitled 
“  Signs  of  Old  Lombard-street,”  which  the 
author,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton-Price,  presented  to  all 
members  of  the  Society.  All  students  of  London 
would  rejoice  that  Mr.  Hilton-Price  was  con¬ 
tinuing  the  publication  of  his  further  collections 
on  this  interesting  subject.  The  contribution 
in  the  second  volume,  dealing  with  the  signs 
of  Ludgate-hill,  Liulgate -street,  Old  Bailey, 
Little  Old  Bailey,  Ave  Maria-lane,  Creed-lane, 
Amen-corner,  Warwick-lane,  and  Ivy-lane, 
would  be  continued  in  Vol.  III.,  which  was  in 
preparation,  and  would  complete  the  matter 
relating  to  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Colonel 
Prideaux  was  at  work  on  the  commentary 
on  the  plan  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Hyde- 
park-corner  to  Couter’s- bridge,  which  would 
appear  in  the  same  volume.  The  outline  of  a 
plan  for  a  new  edition  of  Stow’s  “  Survey  of 
London  ”  would  be  contributed  by  the  editor, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  volume  might  be 
enriched  by  further  valuable  papers  by  some 
of  the  specialists  and  authorities  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  Society’s  work.  A  full  record  of 
current  topographical  changes  had  not  yet  been 
realised.  It  was  felt  that  if  undertaken  by 
this  Society  such  a  record  must  be  complete, 
and  cover  the  whole  field.  But  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  such  a  result  presented  so  many  points 
of  practical  difficulty  that  it  might  be  open  to 
question  whether  some  such  account  as  that 
given  in  the  Society’s  first  volume,  admittedly 
inadequate  though  it  was,  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  default  of  a  better.  As  a  record  of 
topographical  changes  at  an  earlier  period  the 
photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Win.  Strudwick 
between  1862  and  1870,  and  reproduced  in  the 
last  volume,  had  been  much  appreciated. 
What  was  now  required  was  a  photographic 
record  of  all  that  existed  of  Old  London, 
which  would  be  a  source  upon  which  they 
could  draw  for  their  annual  volume  in  the 
future.  The  report  also  dealt  with  the  decease 
of  various  members,  including  Mr.  W.  W. 
Gwyther,  F.R.I.B.A.,  whose  loss,  it  was  stated, 
would  be  the  more  regretted  because  the  Society 
had  in  its  ranks  too  few  representatives  of 
his  profession. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  seconded 
by  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  the  report 
was  adopted. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the 
President  (Lord  Rosebery),  vice-presidents, 
council,  and  officers ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Preedy,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  council 
and  officers. 

Mr.  Hilton-Price  then  delivered  an  address 
dealing  with  the  antiquities  of  Old  London, 
which  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
objects  from  the  speaker’s  own  collection. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  little  remaining 
in  the  City  of  London  which  might  be  called 
Old  London — that  was  what  was  in  existence 
before  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666. 
Not  only  had  the  substructures  gone,  but  the 
foundations  of  the  old  buildings  were  being 
rapidly  swept  away,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be 
greatly  hoped  that  someone  was  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  all  new  buildings  where  there 
were  excavations  for  the  foundations.  It  was 
specially  the  foundations  which  should  be 
watched,  and  the  earth  beneath  the  foundations. 
In  the  last  sixty  years  there  had  been  numerous 
changes  in  the  City,  the  topography  had  been 
altered  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  City  had  been 
practically  rebuilt.  Few  of  the  ordinary  people 
seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  the  clearing 
away  of  London  of  the  past,  but,  judging  from 
the  many  fragments  of  marble  and  other  things 
denoting  wealth  and  luxury  which  had  been 
found  from  time  to  time,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  in  Roman  times  London  was  a 
handsome  city,  and  in  mediaeval  times  .here 
must  have  been  many  handsome  buildings; 
while  many  interesting  buildings  which  were 
erected  after  the  Great  Fire  had  been  pulled 
down,  nearly  all  the  old  houses  inhabited  by 
bankers  and  merchants,  and  the  old  coaching 
inns,  had  gone,  while,  owing  to  the  value  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  sites,  a  number  of  churches  had  also 
been  demolished.  In  many  instances  whole 
streets  had  been  swept  away  where  thorough¬ 
fares  required  widening,  and  also  for  railway 


termini.  For  the  making  of  Cannon-street 
Station  many  buildings  were  demolished, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  in  Upper  and  Low'er  j 
Thames-street.  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  had  been 
almost  rebuilt  in  recent  years,  and  outside  the 
City  they  knew  what  had  been  done  in  the  case 
of  Clare  Market,  Drury-lane,  and  Westminster. 
Interesting  old  houses  had  given  place  to  fine 
stately  stone  buildings,  and  to  erect  these 
buildings  the  builders  had  to  clear  away  the  I 
old  foundations  right  dowrn  to  the  virgin  clay. 
After  the  Great  Fire  in  1666  the  greater  part 
of  the  new  buildings  were  erected  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  old  buildings,  and 
as  nearly  the  whole  City  -was  destroyed 
a  new  city  sprang  into  existence  upon  the  j 
debris  of  earlier  times.  There  were  before  the 
Reformation  several  monasteries  and  religious 
houses  dating  from  the  XHIth  and  XIVth  j 
centuries  in  the  City,  but  after  the  Reformation 
they  were  put  to  more  or  less  base  uses.  They 
were  demolished  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  new 
houses  were  erected  upon  the  splendid  old  j 
crypts,  which  were  afterwards  used  for  wine 
vaults,  cellars,  and  even  kitchens.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  building  on  the  debris  of  the  past 
the  level  of  the  City  had  been  raised,  and  a  large 
number  of  antiquities  had  thus  been  preserved 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
present  method  of  digging  down  deep  for 
foundations  been  adopted.  It  was  in  the 
digging  out  for  foundations  that  they  came 
upon  layers  which  belonged  to  different  times,  1 
and  at  times  they  found  the  Roman  layer  went 
down  a  very  considerable  depth.  It  varied,  j 
however,  very  considerably  in  different  parts  |; 
of  the  City,  and  between  Eastcheap  and  Thread-  I, 
needle-street  it  varied  from  15  to  26  ft.  It  jl 
was  well  for  them  that  there  had  been  keen  [ 
archseologists  in  the  past,  who  had  personally  | 
watched  the  excavations  and  who  had  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  | 
of  other  bodies  handed  down  their  experience 
and  had  enriched  the  British  Museum  and  the  j; 
Guildhall  Museum  with  their  finds.  The 
British  Museum  acquired  the  collection  of  I 
London  antiquities  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  but  the  Guildhall  contained  the  \\ 
largest  collection  of  such  antiquities.  The  j 
greatest  collector  of  late  years  was  the  late  | 
James  Smith,  of  Whitechapel.  Smith  was  a  j 
costermonger  and  a  scrap  metal  dealer,  but 
he  visited  with  his  small  cart  every  part  of  :i 
London  where  there  were  excavations  going  on, 
and  he  picked  up  an  enormous  number  of 
articles.  When  his  house  became  full  from  ■! 
top  to  bottom  he  sold  the  whole  collection.  He 
sold  one  collection  to  the  Guildhall,  and  he  (the  | 
speaker)  bought  another  collection,  which 
Smith  was  pleased  to  describe  as  “  the  whole  N 
shoot.”  Smith  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  antiquities,  ij 
and  could  describe  an  article  he  had  disposed 
of  which  he  had  not  seen  for  years.  Mr.  Price 
proceeded  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  articles 
of  antiquity  which  had  been  unearthed  at  ii 
various  periods  and  which  are  now  either  in 
public  museums  or  private  collections.  In  j| 
Lombard-street  a  Roman  pavement  was  found 
12  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  at  Foster-lane  a  pave¬ 
ment,  glass,  and  pottery  were  found  at  a  depth  of  ] 
18  ft.  Cannon-street  was  evidently  a  portion  of  .1 
London  thickly  populated  by  the  Romans,  for  |i 
numerous  articles  were  found  there.  At  the  | 
corner  of  Camomile-street  a  pavement  wasfouncl  j 
4  ft.  from  the  surface,  while  singularly  enough  ;) 
in  Lombard-street  Roman  pavement  had  been  i 
found  at  various  levels.  Fine  specimens  of  : 
pavement  had  also  been  found  in  Leadenhall-  ;j 
street  12  ft.  from  the  surface,  Lothbury  at  t 
from  11  to  12  ft.,  and  in  Threadneedle-street,  j 
Broad-street,  and  Bucklersbury.  Most  of  the  :j 
principal  Roman  buildings  appeared  to  have  II 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Wall  Brook,  and  the  !| 
course  of  that  stream  had  been  traced  by  Mr.  J.  j; 
Price.  Many  brass  coins  and  other  interesting  li 
objects  had  been  discovered  in  the  black  mud  it 
of  the  Wall  Brook,  and  they  were  found  to  be  \\ 
perfectly  bright  like  gold.  The  Wall  Brook  u 
appeared  to  have  formed  the  western  boundary  ii 
of  the  first  London  city,  and  Roman  cemeteries  j 
had  been  found  in  Whitechapel,  Spitalfields,  ;j 
and  the  Minories.  Later  on  the  Roman  city  jj 
was  considerably  extended,  as  was  evidenced  || 
by  the  discoveries  at  various  times  of  pieces  11 
of  the  old  Roman  wells.  Many  bronze  objects  || 
and  statuettes  had  been  dredged  from  the  i 
Thames,  while  a  Roman  pottery  kiln  was  dis-jj 
covered  in  St.  Paul’s-churchyard.  Just  under  i 
London  Bridge  thousands  of  coins  were  found,  I 
and  Mr.  Roach  Smith  observed  that  they  wereis 
dredged  up  in  chronological  series,  as  if  they  had  j 
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been  deposited.  It  was  possible  that  they  were 
deposited  on  the  building  or  repairing  of  the 
bridge.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Price  referred  to 
the  many  interesting  objects  of  everyday  use 
which  had  been  found  of  dates  ranging  from  the 
Xllth  to  the  XVIIIth  century. 

Mr.  P.  Norman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Price,  said  the  lecturer  had  thrown  out  a 
hint  for  a  new  departure,  by  the  Society.  They 
had  so  far  done  valuable  work  in  the  way  of 
making  maps  and  giving  drawings  of  old  build¬ 
ings,  but  perhaps  even  more  valuable  work 
might  be  done  by  going  back  earlier  and  helping 
to  elucidate  the  problems  in  connexion  with  old 
Roman  London.  There  had  been  so  far  no 
systematic  attempt  made  to  explore  Roman 
London,  and  he  felt  if  they  could  do  that  they 
would  learn  as  much  about  it  as  they  knew  of 
Silchester. 

Mr.  F.  Ordish  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

- *-4-« - 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Eagineers’  Society  was  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Friday,  December  9,  when 
Mr.  H.  E.  Bellamy,  City  Engineer  of  Rock¬ 
hampton,  Queensland,  read  a  paper  on  “  Port¬ 
land  Cement.” 

Mr.  Bellamy  having  made  some  historical 
references  to  the  cement  industry,  said  the 
engineer,  architect,  or  builder  was  confronted  by 
no  problem  more  difficult  than  to  say  whether 
a  particular  kind  of  cement,  when  placed  in 
any  work,  woidd  behave  in  a  pre-determined 
way.  Especially  was  this  true  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  cement.  The  difficulties  arose  from  the 
fact  that  tests  must  be  made  on  a  product 
not  in  its  linal  stage.  With  reference  to  the 
various  tests,  he  said  good  Portland-  cement 
should  be  of  a  grey  or  greenish-grey  colour. 
A  browny  colour  indicated  an  excess  of  clay, 
ana  showed  the  cement  was  inferior.  The 
test  for  specific  gravity  should  always  be 
carried  out.  Experiments  which  he  had 
made  showed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  good 
K.  B.  and  S.  English  cement  slightly  exceeded 
3’0,  while  an  inferior  cement  was  only  2-8. 
It  was  a  well-established  fact  that,  other  tilings 
being  equal,  the  finer  the  cement  the  greater 
would  its  sand-carrying  capacity  be — that  was, 
it  would  show  much  greater  strength  with  the 
same  charge  of  sand,  or  equal  strength  with 
a  greater  charge.  There  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  cementitious  value  of  the  material 
resided  in  the  very  fine  part.  To  ascertain  the 
cementitious  value  of  the  material  a  new  form 
of  testing  apparatus — known  as  the  Goreham 
Flourometer — had  lately  been  devised.  It 
was  of  very  simple  construction.  The  tests 
of  strength  might  be  divided  into  compressive 
and  tensile  tests,  the  latter  including  the 
transverse  test  made  by  breaking  a  beam  of 
the  cement.  Tests  of  compression  were  cer¬ 
tainly  of  some  importance,  but  the  apparatus 
required  was  rather  cumbersome,  and  these 
tests  were  very  rarely  carried  out.  The  ratio 
of  compressive  to  tensile  strength  for  the 
same  class  of  cement  was  perfectly  uniform. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  resistance  to  com¬ 
pression  was  about  twenty  times  that  of  the 
tensile  strength.  For  many  years  Portland 
cement  was  always  tested  neat.  The  consensus 
of  opinion,  however,  was  that  the  test  to  sand, 
prescribed  by  the  German  Government,  viz., 

3  parts  of  sand  to  1  of  cement,  was  preferable, 
as  it  more  nearly  approached  the  conditions 
under  which  cement  was  used.  Especially 
was  this  test  essential  if  the  mortar  was  to  be 
used  in  work  on  the  Monier  system.  No 
matter  how  excellent  a  cement  might  appear 
to  be  in  other  respects,  it  was  imperative  that, 
it  be  not  used  if  unsound.  The  temperature 
of  air  and  water  and  the  quantity  of  water 
affected  the  time  of  setting.  Specifications, 
as  a  general  rule,  contemplated  a  temperature 
varying  not  more  than  from  10°  to  62°F.,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  for  Portland  cements 
was  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  H.  Anderson  (London)  said  the  enormous 
variety  and  the  fads  of  the  numerous  specifica¬ 
tions  called  for  by  engineers  was  most  confusing, 
and  difficult  and  expensive  to  supply.  The 
standard  specification  would  be  issued  this 
month,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  would  not  lie  against  this  as  being  a 
stumbling  block  to  cement  progress  in  this 
country.  The  terms  of  the  specification  he 
had  seen,  and  it  was  really  very  moderate 
in  its  clauses,  and,  to  his  mind,  might  have 
been  with  advantage  in  some  points  made 


slightly  more  stringent;  but  as  it  was  advisable 
to  run  before  they  could  leap,  it  was  probably 
advisable  to  test  the  working  of  the  clauses 
as  they  would  be  issued,  and  then  at  a  later 
date  revise  it  in  the  points  where  it  was  found 
advisable  to  do  so. 

- ^4- - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  No.  18,  Tufton-street,  Westminster, 
on  Friday  last  week,  Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  Hon. 
Secretary,  presiding  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  the  following  new 
by-law  was  agreed  to  without  discussion : 

The  Association  shall  not  make  any  dividend, 
gift,  division,  or  bonus  unto  or  between  any 
of  its  members.” 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  was  then 
held.  The  minutes  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected,  i.e. :  Mr.  W.  Baird,  London ;  Mr.  F.  L. 
Hunt,  Tooting;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brierley,  of 
Leeds,  who  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

Building  Fund. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following 
further  donations  to  the  Building  Fund,  i.e  : 
Messrs.  J.  Carmichael,  50Z.  ;  W.  Cowlin  &  Son, 
51.  5s.  ;  J.  W.  Penfold,  51.  5s.  ;  R.  F.  Chisholm’ 
51.  ;  George  Wragge,  Ltd.,  SI.  3s.  ;  Sir  John 
Taylor,  21.  2s.  ;  C.  A.  Sharp,  11.  11s.  6d.  ;  R.  W. 
Collier,  1Z.  Is.  ;  F.  E.  Lloyd-Downes,  11.  Is.  ; 

G.  H.  Lovegrove,  11.  Is.  ;  G.  H.  Oatley,  11.  Is.  • 
L.  Simmons,  1Z.  Is.  ;  Neil  C.  Smith,  11.  Is.  ; 

H.  Tanner,  junr.,  11.  Is.  ;  and  E.  G.  Theakston’ 
11.  Is. 

The  Late  Mr.  Bedford. 

The  Chairman  said  that  many  of  them  had 
seen  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bedford,  and  all  who  had  done  so  would  have 
seen  it  with  regret.  Those  of  them  who  knew 
Mr.  Bedford  well  would  join  with  him  in  an 
expression  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Bedford, 
who  was  a  brilliant  student,  and  who  carried 
off  a  great  many  prizes,  had  been  in  practice  in 
Leeds  for  several  years,  but  recently  he  returned 
to  London.  All  who  knew  Mr.  Bedford’s 
work  must  admire  it,  and  they  would  all  regret 
that  they  would  have  no  more  of  it. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  in  silence. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Verity  for 
allowing  a  party  of  members  to  visit  his  new 
theatre  in  Tottenham-court-road  on  Saturday, 
December  3;  also  to  Messrs.  Allen  &  Son  for 
providing  refreshments  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Ambler  also  announced  the  following 
donations  to  the  library :  “  Specifications  in 
Detail,”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  INIacey,  presented  by  the 
author ;  “  The  Conduct  of  Building  Work,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Leaning,  presented  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

Some  Architectural  Reflections. 

Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison  then  read  the  following 
paper,  entitled  “  Some  Architectural  Reflec¬ 
tions”  : 

“  The  architectural  divinity  which  we  worship 
is  the  cause  of  much  uncertainty  and  illusion. 
At  one  time  she  is  all  smiles  and  charm  (when 
we  have  just  received  a  commission) ;  at  another 
she  is  petulant  and  frowning  (when  our  builder 
goes  wrong,  or  our  design  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  failure).  If  we  have  been  enjoying  the 
ecstacy  of  design,  or,  better  still,  the  tangible 
products  of  it,  we  see  nothing  but  the  bewitching 
smile  of  our  goddess.  But  when  we  are  plunged 
in  some  of  the  thousand  troubles  which  seem 
to  dog  the  architect’s  path,  we  find  our  charmer 
cold  and  fickle.  You  may  say  this  is  only  the 
lot  of  all  trades  and  professions.  But  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  a  pursuit  which  needs 
for  its  very  start  and  impetus  a  spirit  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm,  the  art  of  architecture 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  rebuffs,  discouragement, 
and  disappointment. 

Influences. 

Sometimes  when  we  regard  the  calm,  calcu¬ 
lating,  scholarly  man  who  really  thinks  his 
own  thoughts,  we  are  apt  to  doubt  whether  he  is 
really  much  under  the  influence  of  others. 
Well,  in  proportion  as  his  work  is  scholarly, 
he  is  very  much  under  the  influence  of  others, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  us  are  as 
free  of  influence  as  we  imagine.  There  have 
been,  and  are,  amongst  the  ablest  of  architects, 
those  who  hold  that  the  only  safe  road  for 
architectural  development  is  in  the  path  of 


tradition,  and  that  no  sound  progress  can  be 
expected  except  little  by  little  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  what  we  have  already  laid  before  us. 
If  this  be  true,  we  must  acknowledge  and  yield 
to  influences  as  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
our  life.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  monu¬ 
mental  treatment  of  Mr.  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott’s 
Liverpool  Cathedral  has  its  being  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sedding  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  grafted  on  to 
the  scholarly  ability  of  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott. 

Personality. 

And  now  the  question  of  influence  leads  on  to 
the  consideration  of  personality.  To  my  mind, 
for  good  or  ill,  we  are  here  for  an  individuality  of 
existence,  and  our  concern  should  be  with  the 
upholding,  and  upbuilding  of  that  individuality, 
lor  the  progress  of  art  it  seems  to  me  individu¬ 
ality  is  the  most  precious  asset.  Years  a^o  I 
remember  its  being  suggested  to  me  to  go  to  a 
certain  place  to  sketch.  When  I  objected 
that  So-and-so  and  So-and-so  had  been,  and 
that,  in  fact,  everybody  had  been  there,  the 
reply  was  •'  What  is  that  to  you  ?  Have  you 
been  ?  ’’  Now  this  is  surely  the  essence  of 
art  Why,  when  the  Greeks  had  earned 
undying  fame  by  their  work,  was  there  room 
lor  the  Romans  ?  Why,  after  St.  Peter’s  was 
there  room  for  St.  Paul’s  ?  Why,  after  the 
countless  gems  of  Gothic  art  need  Mr.  Scott 
try  to  do  it  again  at  Liverpool  ?  Because, 
surely,  of  the  need  of  individuality  to  exercise 
itself  -the  individuality  of  our  age  speaking 
through  the  individuality  of  the  architect 
Herein  lies  our  hope  and  our  pleasure.  If 
we  are  to  be  the  characterless  transmitters 
of  a  type,  where  does  the  joy  of  our  life  come 
in  ?  Is  impersonality  a  desirable  feature  in 
architecture?  Or  is  it  possible?  When  we 
think  of  the  distinctions  that  were  expressed 
in  the  work  of  Burges,  of  Street,  of  Peanon, 
and  of  Sedding,  do  we  not  know  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  impersonality  in  art  ?  And 
do  we  not  feel  how  dull  and  sad  it  would  be  if 
it  were  possible  ?  I  think  if  you  look  round  your 
acquaintances  you  can  carry  this  study  of 
personality  a  little  further.  Is  it  not  the  little 
eccentricity— may  we  not  say  the  little  fault— 
that  gives  a  flavour  to  our  friends  ?  Should 
we  really  like  our  friends  so  well  were  they  all 
quite  perfect  and  ready  for  Heaven  ?  And 
can  we  quite  disassociate  this  feeling  from 
architecture  ?  The  quiet,  smooth,  scholarly 
work  of  Pearson  might  sometimes  spell  mono¬ 
tony  ;  the  vivacious  interest  of  Seddin^’s 
work  might  sometimes  mark  unrest.  Do  we 
therefore,  forget  the  debt  we  owe  them  ’ 
Assuredly  not,  and  if  they  have  the  defects  of 
their  qualities,  it  serves  to  drive  home  and 
enforce  the  lesson  they  had  to  give  us.  Now, 
the  emphasis  of  certain  characteristics  which 
make  a  man  into  a  Smith,  a  Brown,  or  a  Robin¬ 
son,  give  vital  interest  when  applied  to  archi¬ 
tecture.  We  are  told  that  Nature  cares  only 
for  the  type,  and  not  for  the  individual  •  that 
we  must  think  of  architecture,  and  not  of 
architects,  but  we  need  never  forget  that  we 
have  to  create  the  type  and  the  art  by  means  of 
individual  effort.  If  an  architect  is  worthy  of 
the  name,  he  is  sure  to  stamp  his  work  with  a 
certain  something  by  which  you  will  know  it 
to  be  his,  just  as  you  would  tell  his  hand¬ 
writing. 

A  scholar  and  a  reverent  student  of  type  will 
show  by  his  efforts  that  he  is  trying  to  keep  them 
in  mind,  but  his  own  inclinations  will  appear 
through  all,  and  one  has  only  to  compare  the 
work  of  men  like  Bodley,  Champneys,  and 
Jackson  to  realise  how  true  this  is.  They  were 
all  supplied  with  the  same  material,  and  they 
have  all  done  something  definite  for  modern 
English  architecture,  but  they  have  all  made  an 
individual  and  legible  rendering  of  their  art. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  by  a  conscious  effort  to 
pose  as  individualities  that  this  comes  about 
but  by  the  serious  effort  to  put  one’s  mind 
into  one  s  work.  All  good  art  comes  by  a  fol¬ 
lowing  of  Shakespeare’s  advice  to  be  true  to 
ourselves,  and  not  to  affect  the  methods  of 
others ;  that  is,  to  let  our  own  personality 
dominate  our  efforts.  Why  should  we  sacrifiw 
our  own  aims  and  desires  in  imitating  another 
man  who  has  been  successful  in  quite  different 
methods  ?  Why  stir  up  the  cold  soup  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period  if  we  prefer  the  fiery  spirit 
of  the  Spanish  Renaissance  ?  Why  fit  up  the 
details  of  a  Gothic  church  in  the  archaic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  an  Eastern  style  if  we  ourselves  are 
sympathetic  to  the  ornate  decoration  of  the 
perpendicular  period  ?  Why  adopt  coupled 
dormers  which  another  man  has  made  effective 
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if  our  conscience  rebels  against  the  costly  gutter 
between  them  ?  Why  copy  the  latest  compe¬ 
tition  success  if  it  goes  against  your  sympathies  ? 
Why  change  your  style  of  architecture  every 
week  to  suit  the  supposed  leanings  of  each  new 
assessor  whose  judgment  seat  you  have  to 
face  ?  Why  ?  To  catch  the  favouring  breeze 
that  will  waft  you  to  success  ?  To  show  your 
versatility  ?  To  show  your  largeness  of  mind  ? 
But  the  architectural  studio  is  not  a  draper’s 
shop  to  fit  the  passing  fashion  or  the  client’s 
whim.  It  is  the  school  in  which  you  are 
learning  to  develop  your  own  aim  by  a  steady 
light  of  firm  belief,  and  it  cannot  be  illuminated 
by  Will-o’-the-wfisps  or  shooting  stars.  I 
think  I  remember  when  all  gables  did  not  have 
little  kicked-up  kneelers ;  when  there  were 
fewer  country  cottages  with  long,  sloping 
buttresses ;  when  there  were  no  gable  apices 
like  those  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  when  there 
were  perhaps  no  modern  boundary  walls  built 
up  from  pier  to  pier  with  inverted  arches. 
Yet  these  interesting  little  details  by  Messrs. 
Bentley,  Voysey,  Norman  Shaw,  and  E.  S. 
Prior  have  been  clung  to  for  salvation  by  many 
who  were  drowning  in  a  sea  of  influence  for 
want  of  the  lifebelt  of  individuality. 

Catholicity. 

Some  folk  might  construe  this  adoption  of 
nice  bits  into  catholicity  of  mind.  Well,  if  we 
come  to  that  we  must  make  a  strong  stand  for 
catholicity  of  temperament.  For  no  wide 
culture,  no  liberal  art,  can  be  at  its  best  without 
it.  The  architects  whose  work  I  esteem  most 
have  a  charitable  eye  for  the  work  of  others, 
speaking,  of  course,  of  work  which  can  lay  a 
claim  to  be  called  architecture  at  all.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  any  two  or  three,  or  even 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  to  embody  all  the  good 
there  is  in  the  work  of  a  generation.  Neither  is 
i:  possible  to  pretend  that  the  marvellous 
ingenuities  and  graces  of  a  great  Gothic  church 
sum  up  all  the  virtues  any  more  than  do  the 
stately  repose  of  a  Greek  temple,  or  the  pon¬ 
derous  richness  of  a  Renaissance  chapel.  You 
may  find  telling  mass,  and  a  kind  of  dignified 
picturesqueness  in  a  great  modern  brewery, 
even  if  you  have  to  come  to  it  direct  from 
the  finality  of  repose  and  dignity  in  the  pyramids 
themselves.  You  have  found  pleasure  in  a 
white  glazed  frontage  in  a  narrow  city  street, 
for  its  gaiety,  if  not  for  its  proportions;  have 
felt  the  stimulus  of  life  and  interest  in  a  building 
where  all  was  bad  but  the  modelled  ornament ; 
you  have  appreciated  the  quiet  simplicity 
of  a  building  which  would  have  been  maddening 
if  repeated  in  big  doses  ;  you  have  noted  many  a 
lesson  in  good  detail  where  the  general  shape  and 
sky  line  of  the  building  was  sadly  at  fault.  We 
all  see  these  things,  and  the  spirit  of  catholicity 
is  to  take  the  good  from  wherever  it  comes. 

Restraint. 

But  the  snare  of  catholicity  is  its  possible 
degeneracy  into  a  weakening  of  sound  principle 
and  a  lack  of  restraint.  From  the  very  outset 
of  our  career  we  all  feel  that  architecture  is 
peculiarly  an  art  for  the  constant  exercise  of 
restraint.  Not  alone  in  the  thousand  and  one 
practical  necessities  of  cost,  size,  uses  of  material, 
etc.,  which  press  on  us  most  hardly  in  our 
younger  days,  but  the  absolute  need  of  reticence 
and  restraint  over  the  impulses  of  design 
which  we  feel  more  and  more  the  older  we  grow. 
A  very  able  architect  said  to  me  lately  he  had 
been  learning  the  art  of  “  wiping  out  ”  all  his 
life.  But  then  his  practice  had  been  largely 
in  big  things.  You  can  wipe  out  too  freely 
in  some  things — in  house  design,  for  instance, 
and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  think  the 
wiping  out  process  in  that  direction  has  gone 
too  far  with  some  people.  The  restraint  is  not 
a  question  of  form  alone  ;  it  is  also  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  matter  of  colour.  A  gentleman 
whose  work  you  all  know  and  esteem  said  to 
me  the  other  day  he  was  convinced  that  you 
could  not  make  a  great  or  noble  building  in  two 
or  more  contrasting  colours.  I  am  very  much 
of  his  opinion,  and  within  a  few  days  of  hearing 
the  remark  I  came  across  a  small  country  house 
roofed  with  grey  stone  slates,  and  walled  in 
white  rough-cast,'  which  emphasised  this  opinion. 
The  blending  of  grey  and  white  in  tones  of  one 
c  flour  made  this  house  extremely  broad  and 
t. filing  in  contrast  with  its  neighbours.  It 
is  perhaps  not  the  first  duty  of  a  house  to  look 
big,  but  it  enforced  on  my  mind  the  opinion 
my  friend  had  just  expressed.  I  have  always 
lift  the  same  influence  of  breadth  in  Mr.  Hare’s 
municipal  buildings  at  Oxford,  which,  with  all 
their  elaborate  detail  and  picturesque  treatment. 


have  that  quality  by  the  blending  of  grey  stone 
slates  with  the  stone  walls. 

Character. 

But  with  all  the  need  for  an  ever  watchful 
restraint  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  expressiveness 
and  character.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
anything  is  better  than  ‘  sleepiness.’  Now  this 
is  perhaps  a  debatable  point  in  architecture. 
A  certain  amount  of  '  sleepiness  ’  is  perhaps 
very  good,  for  you  surely  want  first  of  all  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  your  building  is 
satisfied  with  its  site,  and  that  so  much  of  repose 
is  imparted  to  it  as  will  convey  that  feeling. 
Sleepiness  is  greatly  preferable  to  V art  nouveau. 
It  is  traversing  well-known  ground  to  say  that 
the  exterior  expression  of  a  home  should  be 
homeliness,  of  a  bank  dignity,  strength  and 
repose,  of  a  music-hall  brightness  and  gaiety ; 
in  a  palace  of  justice,  calm  dignity,  and  so  on. 
But  really  we  find  these  necessary  initial  charac¬ 
teristics  are  often  quite  ignored.  We  see  the 
small  house  built  with  features  only  suitable 
to  a  large  one,  and  a  great  house  made  up  of 
petty  triflings.  We  find  bank  buildings  fussy, 
restless,  and  mean;  music-halls  heavy,  lifeless 
lumps  of  buildings;  hotels  dull  and  dreary; 
and  churches  frivolous,  and  every  land  of 
ingenuity  tried  to  evade  the  one  vital  character 
needful.  But  the  special  character  needed 
for  each  particular  building  will  always  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  affected  by  the  personality  of  the 
man  who  designs  it.  Let  your  building  be  ever 
so  simple  in  style,  the  ingenious  architect 
will  make  his  ingenuity  apparent ;  or  on  the 
other  hand,  however  elaborate  in  detail  a 
building  may  be,  an  architect  of  a  stolid, 
unemotional  character  can  easily  clothe  it 
with  deadly  dulness.  You  can  be  dull  with  a 
rich  feast,  and  gay  with  a  poor  one. 

Just  as  in  going  to  a  certain  painter  we  hope 
to  get  his  special  gifts,  so  in  going  to  a  particular 
architect  you  must  hope  to  obtain  his  charac¬ 
teristic  vein  of  art.  For  his  own  home  an 
architect  might  very  much  prefer  to  see  the 
characteristic  art  of  Mr.  Smith,  but  for  his 
business  store  he  might  vastly  prefer  Mr. 
Brown,  who  will  give  him  more  life  and  adver¬ 
tisement  for  his  outlay.  The  quiet,  scholarly 
work  may  be  delightful  for  a  literary  institute, 
but  might  work  with  dulness  in  a  house  or 
stable.  The  designer  of  broad  surfaces  and 
large  masses  will  not  so  readily  give  satisfaction 
in  small  work  requiring  interesting  and  dainty 
detail ;  the  individual  character  of  the  man 
will  be  apparent  in  his  work,  and  should  be  agood 
enough  asset  for  all  his  needs.  If  we  make  a 
trade  of  art,  of  course  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
supply  to  the  order  or  whim  of  our  client  what¬ 
ever  he  asked  for,  and  if  lie  desired  a  Bodelian 
church,  or  a  Jacksonian  college,  or  a  Dawberian 
house  we  should  make  haste  to  supply  it  either 
by  servile  imitation  on  our  own  part,  or  by  the 
employment  of  capable  ghosts.  But  this  is 
surely  a  'wrong  way  to  look  at  the  art  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  We  shall  best  serve  the  advancement 
of  the  art  by  trying  to  put  something  of  ourselves 
into  the  study  and  practice  of  it.  We  shall  use 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  by  education, 
and  all  the  helpful  influences  about  us,  to  do 
something  of  our  own,  and  show  whatever  there 
is  in  us  of  individuality  of  character. 

Disillusion. 

Disillusionment  awaits  us  at  every  turn  of 
our  life,  and  there  disillusionments  which  are  to 
be  welcomed.  But  we  must  not  get  disillusioned 
about  everything.  It  is  well  to  know  that  if  we 
only  pay  sixpence  a  cube  foot  for  our  founda¬ 
tions  we  may  likely  enough  have  half-a-crown 
to  pay  for  our  tower.  We  want  no  illusions 
about  practical  necessities  or  commonsense 
requirements.  It  is  well  to  have  no  illusions 
about  our  friends,  nor  about  the  fine  quality 
of  our  own  productions.  An  architect  once  told 
me  of  the  very  kind  and  flattering  appreciation 
of  his  work  which  his  lady  client  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  how  he  valued  it,  until  one  day  she  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  a  very  charming  house  by 
a  certain  other  architect,  which  he  knew  to  be 
the  very  poorest  stuff  imaginable.  But  these 
knockdown  blows  to  a  legitimate  pride  in  our 
work  must  not  bring  a  disillusionment  which 
would  check  our  ideals.  The  architect  just 
referred  to  did  not  alter  his  style  to  the  fancies 
of  his  fair  client,  but  has  gone  on  doing  better 
and  better  work  in  his  own  manner,  buoyed  up 
by  a  consistent  ideal  of  high  quality.  How 
often  one  hears  the  young  architect  exclaim 
against  the  want  of  proper  appreciation  of 
his  public,  forgetting  they  are  not  blessed  with 
his  own  trained  vision  and  sense.  How  dif¬ 


ferently  placed  is  the  architect  to  the  musician  l 
In  the  musical  world  there  is  a  wide  circle 
of  sympathetic  hearing  to  count  upon,  and 
really  good  work  seems  sure  of  its  reward.  But 
the  architect  can  reckon  on  no  such  audience, 
and  beyond  the  appreciation  of  his  fellows 
there  is  little  to  count  upon.  Of  course,  in 
great  works  like  the  Palace  of  Justice  at  Brussels, 
the  general  public  are  undoubtedly  affected 
in  a  sense  by  the  size,  ponderosity,  and  richness 
of  the  group,  but  the  finer  intellectual  qualities 
of  architecture  are  felt  by  very  few  indeed. 
The  sooner  a  proper  disillusionment  on  this 
point  is  arrived  at,  the  more  an  architect  is 
thrown  back  upon  his  own  beliefs  for  guidance 
and  support,  the  better  for  him.  And  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  Avant  of  this  self- 
support  leads  architects  to  look  about  for 
direction  in  the  work  of  others  who  appear  to  , 
succeed  in  pleasing  the  public.  Thus  indi-  1 
viduality  is  sacrificed,  whilst  no  really  sustaining  j 
encouragement  is  obtained.  One  has  only  to 
watch  the  lead  which  is  given  by  successful  j 
competitive  designs  to  realise  that. 

But  we  must  not  let  the  disillusionment  | 
penetrate  the  armour  of  our  faith.  We  know 
this  to  be  foimded  upon  the  best  architecture  of  1 
all  ages,  and  that  our  little  villa,  or  church,  1 
or  stable,  is  the  product  of  some  study  and  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  good  in  outline 
and  mass,  in  nice  proportion  of  solids  and  voids, 
and  in  good  architectural  emphasis  and  keeping. 
We  have  admired  the  calm  repose  and  stability 
of  the  pyramids,  the  rythmic  proportion  of 
the  Greek  temples,  the  sturdy  picturesqueness 
of  English  Gothic,  the  elegant  daintiness  of 
those  marvellous  mixtures  of  French  Gothic 
and  Renaissance,  the  rich  rococo  of  the  Spanish 
churches,  and  the  abiding  charm  of  old  English 
houses.  We  have  learnt  the  spirit  of  these 
things,  and  we  know  that  each  of  them  conveys 
for  us  a  lesson  in  architecture  which  may  come 
every  day  into  our  practice.  These  are  the  sheet  I 
anchors  of  our  art,  and  whilst  we  may  never  1 
build  a  pyramid  or  a  Greek  temple  or  a  Gothic 
church,  AVe  know  that  we  may  follow  the 
principles  which  have  guided  the  builders  of 
such  Avorks  with  safety  and  success. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  look  at  the  productions 
of  our  modern  architects  I  often  feel  that  our 
students  need  someone  at  their  elbows  to 
whisper  in  their  ears  something  about  first 
principles,  about  law  and  order  in  design, 
about  inspiration,  about  self-reliance  and  per¬ 
sonal  enthusiasm.  Ait  is  a  big  Avorcl — it 
includes  a  vast  field  of  human  effort,  and  it  is  | 
very  difficult  to  talk  wisely  about,  but  with  all  I 
its  cold-water  douches  of  needful  repression,  I  j 
feel  that  architecture  ought  to  kindle  a  live 
and  enthusiastic  desire  which  would  carry  the  , 
earnest  student  through  his  fife  with  happiness  1 
and  success.  A  gentleman  whose  ability  is  j 
supreme  once  said  to  me  when  going  as  a  Afisitor  i 
to  a  class : 

‘  I  have  to  visit  a  class  of  students  to-day, 
and  I  Avish  I  knew  what  to  tell  them.’ 

‘  Well,’  I  replied,  1  all  they  want  to  know  is  : 
how  you  do  it  ’  ‘  Ah,’  said  he,  ‘  I’m  afraid 

that’s  just  what  I  can’t  tell  them  !  ’ 

That  is  just  it.  This  gentleman  could  not 
convey  the  steadily  balanced  enthusiasm  of  ii 
many  years’  experience  to  more  youthful  minds  ; 
all  he  could  do  Avas  to  reiterate  eternal  principles 
of  good,  and  to  leave  it  for  the  natural  instinct 
to  adapt  and  work  upon.  It  is  not  a  shouting 
enthusiasm  which  can  be  of  use  in  architecture  i 
(as  it  might  be  for  the  actor  or  the  singer),  but 
I  maintain  the  enthusiasm  should  be  there  all  l| 
the  same,  or  the  result  of  all  our  hard  work  i| 
will  be  very  dull  and  lifeless  show. 

You  have,  perhaps,  taken  for  granted  that  i! 
bills  of  extras,  prices  of  materials,  valuations, 
or  any  question  of  that  kind  would  be  left  li 
out  of  my  view  to-night.  Ev'en  if  I  knew  more  jl 
about  them  than  I  do  I  should  still  want  to  ;* 
take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  essential  fi 
fact  that  an  architect  has  to  be  an  artist,  first  I] 
and  foremost.  It  is  the  only  excuse  for  his  j 
existence.  The  term  ‘  art-architect  ’  is  an  :i 
absurdity.  All  architects  are  artists — at  least,  j] 
nearly  all.  Perhaps  500  out  of  every  5,000  are,  V 
at  all  events. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  man  who  | 
can  advise  as  to  the  best  kind  of  foundation,  jl 
the  best  and  cheapest  building  materials,! 
who  can  secure  the  best  builder  at  the  lowest! 
price,  who  can  avoid  costly  encounters  with  I 
the  authorities  or  neighbouring  property  owners,  j 
who  can  obtain  the  best  return  for  the  building  | 
outlay,  who  can  insure  a  sound  and  durable  I 
building,  is  a  most  useful  person.  But  that! 
alone  would  not  constitute  him  an  architect. | 
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To  be  an  architect  worthy  the  name  he  must  be 
something  much  more  than  this.  Many  an 
architect  with  all  his  ability  is  less  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  than  the  clerk  whose  artistic  instinct  has 
failed  to  bring  him  more  than  a  fair  living. 
But,  strange  to  say,  whilst  the  man  who  creates 
the  beauty  of  a  building  is  often  ill-paid  and 
unknown,  the  businesslike  man  who  poses  as  an 
architect  trades  on  it  to  most  profitable  results. 
This  has  long  been  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
profession  that  the  value  of  art  is  not  even 
paired  off  as  equal  with  the  knowledge  of 
business  affairs  and  practical  details.  We 
must  admit  the  great  importance  of  business 
•capacity,  and  of  practical  knowledge,  but  the 
art  of  beautiful  design  is  an  instinct  that  is 
the  very  crown  and  flower  of  our  profession, 
and  until  this  is  better  realised  we  shall  never  do 
great  work  ;  whilst  a  lasting  service  would  have 
been  done  to  London  had  the  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill  that  created  the  Tower  Bridge 
been  really  emphasised  by  lines  of  beautiful 
■formi,  instead  of  being  masked  by  a  falsity  of 
architectural  trimming  which  great  engineers 
themselves  must  despise !  In  this  country  the 
art  in  such  things  is  a  matter  of  ornainentalism 
which  can  readily  be  applied  and  bought  at 
a  very  small  cost :  it  is  not  a  development  of 
the  lines  of  construction  into  beautiful  form, 
which  could  only  come  about  by  that  uncommon 
•genius,  an  artistic  engineer,  or  by  a  thorough 
and  serious  collaboration  of  architect  and 
engineer. 

Your  motte  says,  ‘  Design  with  beauty, 
build  with  truth.’  These  two  things  have  got 
to  be  done  together.  Building  with  truth  alone 
will  not  do,  though  some  of  the  latest  apostles 
of  art  would  almost  seem  to  suggest  it  will. 
'Truth  is  often  a  very  disagreeable  thing  by 
itself.  The  truth  alone  about  many  of  our 
modern  street  frontages  would  be  a  terrible 
exhibition  of  girders  and  stanchions,  though 
it  is  even  worse  when  clothed  with  the  beauty 
of  false  ornament. 

No  more  difficult  motto  could  be  devised  than 
this  watch-word  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  are  delivered  over  into  the  arms  of 
these  two  glorious  creatures — truth  and  beauty, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  for  any  student  of  human 
nature  to  know  which  of  them  makes  the  easier 
conquest.  Beauty  is  very  captivating  even 
when  her  falsehood  is  only  half  concealed, 
whereas  truth  is  always  a  little  frigid.  Beauty 
is  always  luring  us  on  into  unknown  paths  of 
wonder  and  delight.  Truth  is  ever  arresting 
our  steps  with  warning  in  her  voice.  Beauty 
is  always  kind  and  silver-tongued  ;  truth  is 
always  reading  us  a  lecture;  truth  often  seems 
to  hate  beauty’s  presence,  but  beauty  always 
pretends  to  think  well  of  truth.  Truth  seems 
grudging  and  niggardly,  whilst  beauty  is 
prodigally  generous.  It  really  seems  easier 
to  cast  in  our  lot  altogether  with  one  or  the 
other,  but  very  difficult  to  please  both  together. 

One  of  the  worst  difficulties  about  the  whole 
matter  is  that  men  have  been  trying  for  ages 
to  find  a  sensible  answer  to  the  questions : 
What  is  truth  ?  and  What  is  beauty  ?  and 
bave  been  unable  to  do  it.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  there  is  a  sort  of  answer  to  be  made 
to  both,  but  it  will  depend  on  the  character  of 
-each  individual  what  answer  he  himself  makes. 
Here  is  the  point  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
•decide.  What  shall  be  our  critical  balance 
between  these  two  often  apparently  opposing 
•elements,  and  how  far  shall  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  guided  by  one  or  the  other  ?  You  can 
no  more  be  absolutely  truthful  in  your  design 
than  you  can  be  in  your  speech.  We  none  of 
us  want  to  be  the  most  perfect  man  in  the 
nastiest  way  possible.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  jealousy  of  truth  to  banish  beauty, 
and  we  must  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the 
lurking  falsehood  in  beauty’s  heart.  Who  of 
ns  has  not  admired  the  effect  produced  by  a 
good  mass  of  walling  in  a  position  where  it  was 
not  only  perfectly  useless,  but  horribly  expen¬ 
sive  ?  And  can  we  find  it  in  our  hearts  alto¬ 
gether  to  blame  a  really  clever  architect  for 
•doing  such  things  ?  We  have  to  ‘  shut  the 
•other  eye  ’  very  often  in  architectural  design. 

I  could  illustrate  my  point  by  references  to  some 
•of  our  best  architects. 

But  what  I  want  to  emphasise  is  the  peculiar 
kind  of  tiglit-rope  walk  one  has  to  make  between 
•the  abyss  of  dull  utilitarianism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  deep  waters  of  ideal  beauty  on  the 
■other.  Shall  we  say  one  word  in  passing  for  our 
practical  friends  who  can  tackle  the  many 
difficult  problems  of  construction,  of  prices, 
•or  of  tactful  management  of  affairs  which  are  so 
■very  useful  to  the  successful  architect  ?  One 


need  not  undervalue  the  services  of  such  men 
whilst  pointing  out  the  high  ideal  of  artistic 
endeavour  which  should  form  the  goal  of  every 
real  architect.  It  has  almost  come  about,  now¬ 
adays,  in  the  bustle  of  modern  life  that  we  need 
another  race  of  specialists  who  might  be  called 
architectural  surveyors,  and  who  without  any 
trouble  about  aesthetics  might  devote  themselves 
to  the  more  practical  problems  which  are  their 
delight.  Of  course,  they  would  be  sane,  capable 
men,  and  would  probably  be  registered  !  They 
would  earn  the  confidence  of  everybody  because 
they  could  nearly  always  see  that  buildings 
cost  less  than  was  expected.  They  would  not 
be  hoodwinked  by  builders,  quantity  surveyors, 
clerks  of  works,  or  committees  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  would  avoid  all  the  faults  of  the 
artist. 

The  real  artist  must,  however,  always  risk 
something.  His  mind  is  filled  with  ideals  ; 
he  is  generous  not  only  with  other  people’s 
money,  but  with  his  own  time  and  strength,  and 
if  he  completes  his  aims  he  is  content  to  sacrifice 
a  good  deal  of  personal  comfort.  He  thinks 
more  of  his  art  than  its  profession.  He  hopes 
to  leave  in  concrete  form  some  thoughts  of 
beauty  which  have  filled  his  imagination, 
and  which  may  bestow  pleasure  on  others. 
He  is  not  engaged  in  tasks,  but  in  delight ; 
therefore,  if  he  is  not  paid  adequately  in  coin 
or  goods,  he  has  still  had  reward.  We  have 
heard  of  a  good  many  such  men.  Literary 
artists  who,  to  the  commercial  mind,  have 
lived  a  life  of  mere  suffering  toil,  but  who  to 
themselves  have  been  blessed  with  visions 
which  lifted  their  eyes  above  all  their  troubles — 
makers  of  pottery  who  were  not  owners  of 
great  works  of  world-wide  fame,  but  were 
merely  toiling  away  in  obscure  places  to  get  glaze 
or  colour  to  their  liking,  and  who  lost  every¬ 
thing  else  to  obtain  it — painters  of  pictures  who 
were  willing  to  be  accounted  mad  so  that  they 
enjoyed  their  own  dreams  in  their  own  way — 
designers  of  great  architecture  who  filled  the 
offices  of  poorly-paid  surveyors  so  that  they 
might  live  with  the  building-up  of  a  fabric  that 
they  loved.  These  are  men  who  really  live 
their  lives,  and  of  6uc.h  rank  and  kind  should  be 
the  architect.  Through  the  thousand  and  one 
worries  that  encounter  the  realisation  of  graceful 
designs — the  evil  of  bad  workmanship,  the 
folly  of  committees  and  the  scamping  of 
builders,  the  adjustment  of  accounts,  the 
irritating  restraints  of  cost  and  materials,  bad 
building  laws,  bad  assessors,  and  bad  com¬ 
petitions — the  architect  must  still  live  up  to 
his  ideal,  and  finally  leave  some  impression  of 
his  art  in  the  finished  structure.  The  more  he 
does  this,  the  less  he  will  be  valued  by  his 
clients,  the  greater  plague  he  will  be  to  the 
authorities,  the  more  annoying  to  his  builders, 
and  the  more  exacting  to  his  employees,  and, 
to  crown  all,  the  less  he  may  be  understood 
by  the  public,  or  appreciated  by  the  critics.  I 
can  tell  you  that  recently  a  well-known  archi¬ 
tect  sent  in  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to 
his  clients  a  design  which  contained  three 
features  he  had  never  carried  out  before,  that 
he  had  designed  with  especial  pleasure,  and  not 
relied  upon  to  give  interest  and  expression  to 
his  building.  I  saw  him  afterwards,  and  he 
told  me  that  his  committee  with  prompt  and 
unerring  discrimination  ruled  those  three 
features  out.  They  were  not  the  best  judges, 
but  they  were  the  dictators,  and,  as  the  late 
Geo.  Gilbert  Scott  says,  they  got  all  they 
paid  for  in  a  good  practical  building,  and  the 
art,  which  was  by-the-way,  could  never  have 
been  paid  for  adequately.  The  hardship  lay 
not  with  those  who  never  realised  their  loss, 
but  it  was  a  sample  of  the  rebuffs  an  architect 
has  to  meet. 

You  may  think  the  comfort  is  cold,  and  the 
reward  visionary,  which  a  true  architect  may 
expect,  but  art  is  a  matter  which  lifts  us  above 
the  beatitudes  of  trade,  and  the  artist  should 
learn  to  look  for  rewards  from  the  same  source 
whence  his  inspirations  flow.  Directly  the 
breath  is  out  of  a  man’s  body,  the  measure  of  his 
days  is  complete  ;  his  reputation  is  very  much 
like  his  legacies  of  real  property — it  soon  fades 
away.  It  is  surely  well  to  build  our  joys  upon 
something  less  unstable  than  public  estimation 
or  something  less  uncertain  than  personal 
belongings. 

For  the  artist  the  one  great  lesson  to  learn  is 
to  find  the  highest  reward  in  the  work  itself, 
and  that  no  art  does  more  pertinently  apply 
than  that  of  architecture.  It  is  so  under¬ 
valued  by  the  public,  so  little  understood 
by  the  critics,  that  we  are  best  to  form  our 
own  public  and  our  own  criticism.  We  are 


told  again  and  again  that  the  profession  is  not 
one  in  which  fortunes  can  be  made  except 
by  the  very  few.  But  all  who  enter  it  can 
set  themselves  determinedly  to  find  their 
pleasure  in  its  practice ;  to  have  great  ideals 
and  live  up  to  them.  The  art  is  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  the  world  knows.  It  ministers  to 
the  wants  and  to  the  sentiments  of  all,  and  the 
architect  may  find  happiness  for  himself 
beyond  the  common  measure  in  learning 
how  to  design  with  beauty  and  build  in  truth. 
You  cannot  suppose  I  have  followed  the  doings 
of  architects  for  many  years,  and  made  over 
ten  thousand  drawings  of  architecture,  without 
realising  that  there  is  a  way  to  successful 
accomplishments  in  the  profession.  There  are 
men  who  one  admires  as  architects,  and  respects 
as  personalities,  who  have  kept  alive  their 
efforts  through  years  of  earnest  work  and 
sustained  endeavour.  They  point  the  way 
for  us  all  to  emulate.  The  lesson  of  their  work 
is  its  persistent  hold  on  what  is  good,  in  the 
constant  thought  of  fine  outlines,  good  pro¬ 
portions,  refined  details,  and  expressive 
character.  You  can  do  no  more,  and  you  can 
do  no  better,  whatever  style  you  affect,  or 
however  eclectic  you  choose  to  be.  You  can 
aim  high  even  in  the  simplest  work.  As 
surely  as  you  do  this  you  will  find  out  what 
architecture  can  really  be,  and  realise  to  the  full 
the  difference  between  the  ephemeral  meanness 
of  a  Cockney  villa  and  the  elemental  grandeur 
of  the  pyramids.” 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  said  he  should  like  to 
propose  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Davison  for  his  paper,  which  had  been  read 
with  such  enthusiasm.  The  Association  wel¬ 
comed  him  as  an  old  friend — if  not  person¬ 
ally,  yet  through  his  sketches,  which  had  been 
of  such  value  to  them,  not  only  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and 
the  architecture  of  bygone  days,  but  in  bring¬ 
ing  before  architectural  students  the  best 
work  of  our  best  architects,  and  for  that  he 
deserved  the  thanks  of  them  all.  Many  of  the 
remarks  in  the  paper  were  to  some  extent 
truisms,  and  if  tending  to  make  his  audience 
exalt  the  work  of  architectural  designers 
his  labours  would  not  have  been  in  vain. 
In  reference  to  one  part  of  the  paper,  it  was  the 
need  of  every  member  of  the  profession,  whether 
old  or  young,  to  try  and  appreciate  the  good 
work  done  by  other  people.  It  was  so  easy  to 
find  fault,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  do  well, 
and  Mr.  Davison  made  a  point  of  urging 
that  all  should  try  to  acquire  the  spirit  of 
catholicity,  and  take  the  good  from  wherever 
it  comes.  At  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Davison 
drew  attention  to  the  sacrifices  which  had  been 
made  by  men  in  the  furtherance  of  their  art, 
and  that  should  be  of  encouragement.  There 
were  to-day  as  self-sacrificing  men  as  in  the 
days  of  Palissy  and  the  painters  of  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  There  were  men  who 
were  seeking  ideals,  and  their  work  might  be 
but  small,  yet  it  would  last. 

Mr.  A.  Cox  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
seconding.  He  hoped  to  hear  Mr.  Davison 
lecture  again,  for  he  was  always  so  full  of 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Louis  Jacob  said  they  had  all  enjoyed 
Mr.  Davison’s  admirable  paper.  He  had  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  as  to 
individuality,  for  whenever  he  read  those 
discussions  which  occasionally  took  place  on 
originality  in  architecture  he  had  always 
thought  that  the  speakers  had  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  word  altogether.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  originality,  for  there  was  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  What  was  wanted  in 
architecture — and  Mr.  Davison  had  expressed 
it  well — was  individuality.  As  to  the  closirg 
remarks  about  the  men  who  lived  long  ago 
striving  for  the  success  of  their  ideals,  that 
reminded  him  of  the  definition  he  had  heard  of 
heroism,  i.e.,  a  giving  out  of  oneself.  Every 
true  and  lasting  thing  which  we  could  do  must 
be  heroic,  and  that  could  not  be  without  that 
element  of  self-sacrifice. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Belcher  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks.  There  were  two  points  impressed  on 
his  mind,  and  the  first  was  as  to  individuality. 
He  was  glad  that  had  been  mentioned,  for 
it  got  rid  of  the  question  so  much  talked  about 
as  to  styles.  If  they  studied  architecture 
with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  motto  of  the 
Association,  i.e.,  to  design  with  beauty  and 
build  in  truth,  and  kept  that  before  them,  he 
did  not  think  they  would  be  troubled  as  to 
which  style  to  design  in,  for  they  would  carry 
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out  what  was  required  by  means  of  their 
individuality,  and  with  the  knowledge  they 
possessed.  The  other  point  was  as  to  business. 
He  felt  that  they  should  remember  that  they 
should  carry  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability  all 
the  wishes  of  their  clients.  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell  made  some  excellent  remarks  some 
time  ago  when  he  said  that  the  architect  lived 
to  please  his  client.  The  client  paid  for  the 
work  and  the  design,  and  architects  should 
endeavour  to  please  the  client  even  down  to  the 
smallest  detail.  It  was  said  that  some  archi¬ 
tects  would  build  a  house  and  forget  to  put 
cupboards  in  the  rooms.  In  some  rooms  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  arranging  cupboards,  but  the 
point  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  for  if 
they  could  get  a  cupboard  in  every  bedroom 
they  would  please  the  client  in  most  cases. 
It  was  the  same  in  other  little  matters.  If 
they  could  put  the  hot  water  cylinder  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cupboard,  and  arrange  for 
the  upper  part  to  be  used  for  linen,  there  again 
they  would  please  the  client.  If  they  pleased 
the  client  in  small  business  points  they  woidd 
find  that  the  house  would  become  beautiful 
to  the  client  even  on  those  grounds. 

Mr.  H.  Passmore  said  they  must  all  be  obliged 
to  Mr.  Davison  for  taking  them  into  higher 
heights  of  architectural  thought  than  what  they 
were  accustomed  to.  As  to  restraint,  he 
entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Davison  when  he  said 
that  restraint  had  been  rather  overdone.  To 
knock  a  square  hole  in  a  wall  and  call  it  a  door 
was  hardly  making  architecture,  though,  of 
course,  no  one  could  over-estimate  the  value  of 
proper  restraint. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  should  like  to  express  his  admiration 
for  Mr.  Davison’s  work — both  his  sketches  of 
old  buildings,  and  his  drawings  of  modern  ones. 
Many  of  the  points  in  the  paper  had  been 
treated  in  an  admirable  and  poetical  way,  and  he 
appreciated  very  much  what  Mr.  Davison  said. 
As  to  originality,  what  was  often  called  by  that 
name  was  mere  eccentricity,  and  he  was  glad 
that  Mr.  Davison  had  drawn  the  proper  dis¬ 
tinction  between  individuality  and  originality. 
As  to  sketching,  some  people  took  to  making 
collections  of  drawings  of  works  of  art  which 
were  admired,  and  of  which  they  desired  to 
have  records,  and  this  was  an  important  point  ; 
it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  individual 
study  ;  one  tried  to  add  to  the  accumulation 
of  records  for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  others. 
Mr.  Davison  said  they  ought  to  try  to  see 
beauty  or  beauties  in  everything.  He  quite 
agreed  with  that,  for  the  importance  of  that 
was  very  often  under-estimated,  and  one  tried 
to  find  faults  rather  than  beauties — not  only 
in  modern  work,  but  in  architectural  work  of 
all  kinds.  One  was  so  apt  to  criticise  and 
express  dislike  without  looking  for  the  beauties 
which  were  often  to  be  found.  He  also  agreed 
as  to  “  wiping  out  ”  having  been  carried  too  far. 
In  some  designs  which  had  been  seen  in  recent 
years  one  could  only  describe  the  buildings  or 
the  styles  as  archaic  ;  the  square  hole  for  the 
door,  and  the  plain  masses  of  brickwork,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  with  absolutely  no  orna¬ 
ment  or  moulding  to  give  it  relief,  was  carrying 
restraint  too  far.  He  was  glad  that  Air. 
Davison  referred  to  the  beauty  of  buildings  of 
grey  stone  and  slates,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
might  mention  the  beauty  of  “  rustic  ”  slates, 
which  came  from  Precelly,  in  Wales,  and  were  of 
a  pale  green  colour,  with  a  most  beautiful  film 
or  covering  of  golden  yellow  and  brown  tints. 
Everyone  would  agree  with  Mr.  Davison  that 
all  buildings  ought  to  express  their  character 
as  far  as  possible.  One  could  not  have  that 
too  often  impressed  on  one.  With  regard  to 
“  ghosts,”  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  man  who 
employed  “  ghosts  ”  was  not  an  architect  at 
all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
tradesman — a  purveyor  of  architecture.  Mr. 
Davison  referred  to  the  appreciation  of  music, 
and  'distinguished  that  from  the  appreciation  of 
architecture.  Of  course,  the  appreciation  of 
music  was  largely  a  natural  gift ;  one  w'as 
musical  without  any  special  education,  and 
could  appreciate  to  a  large  extent  even  the  most 
classical,  as  well  as  what  was  called  the  music 
of  the  future — Wagner,  or  any  modern  com¬ 
poser.  The  more  one  knew  of  music  the  more 
one  appreciated  it,  but  that  knowledge  was 
not  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  music 
as  knowledge  of  architecture  was  to  its  appre¬ 
ciation.  One  could  not  appreciate  architecture 
without  some  education  in  architecture.  As 
to  the  question  put  to  the  architect  who  was 
going  to  hold  a  class,  there  was  another  question 
which  might  be  asked.  In  addition  to  “  How 
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to  do  it,”  they  might  ask,  “  How  do  you  get 
it  to  do  ?  ”  As  to  the  expression  “  Art  archi¬ 
tects,”  it  was  a  most  ridiculous  combination 
of  words.  An  architect  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  artistic,  and  if  he  were  not  he  had  no  right 
to  call  himself  an  architect  at  all.  It  was  just 
as  ridiculous  to  use  those  words  as  it  was  to  use 
the  expression,  “  art  colours.”  Mr.  Davison’s 
general  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  if  an 
architect  was  an  artist  that  was  sufficient. 

Air.  Davison :  I  am  afraid  I  hardly  go  so  far 
as  that. 

The  Chairman  said  it  certainly  was  not  his 
view.  An  architect  must  be,  to  some  extent, 
a  business  man  and  a  scientific  man.  The  man 
who  was  an  artist  only  could  not  expect  to  be 
successful ;  he  must  be  much  more  than  an 
artist  only.  Architects  who  were  only  brilliant 
designers,  and  were  no  good  as  business  men. 
failed  to  get  the  amount  of  work  they  ought 
to  get,  and  for  that  very  reason.  When  one 
heard  of  architects  whose  works  cost  three  or 
four,  or  more,  times  more  than  the  client  wished 
to  spend  one  could  not  be  surprised  that  the 
client  ceased  to  employ  them,  and  that  other 
men  were  employed — men  a  little  less  artistic, 
perhaps,  but  with  more  business  capacity. 
It  always  seemed  to  him  that  those  architects 
who  were  artists  only  should  be  associated  with 
business  men  as  partners  if  they  found  they  did 
not  understand  the  business  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  That  was  their  only  chance  of  getting 
on  as  they  deserved.  Very  few  architects 
could  be  satisfied  with  the  beauty  of  their  own 
work — they  had  to  build  up  a  reputation  as  well 
as  erect  buildings,  and  they  could  not  expect 
to  get  more  work  if  they  always  exceeded 
the  cost  a  great  deal  ;  they  must  consider  their 
client’s  as  well  as  their  own  interests,  and  they 
must  not  think  of  beauty  at  all  cost.  Nor 
should  the  architect  be  the  enemy  of  the 
builder,  as  Air.  Davison  appeared  to  suggest. 
He  (the  speaker)  did  not  hold  that  view  at  all. 
An  architect  ought  to  look  upon  the  builder 
as  his  friend,  as  the  man  who  carried  out  his 
works,  and  without  whom  he  (the  architect) 
could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  his  work.  Archi¬ 
tects  could  not  put  up  their  buildings  with  their 
own  hands,  and  they  depended  on  builders  to 
realise  their  creations. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  very  heartily  agreed  to. 

Air.  Davison,  in  response,  said  he  looked 
upon  the  Association  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
personal  friend.  He  had  wished  that  some 
practical  gentleman  had  spoken  and  given  a 
corrective  to  his  dreams  and  visions.  As  to 
the  main  object  he  had  in  view,  what  he  had  been 
saying  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  have 
been  told  to  an  assemblage  of  cobblers  or  of  the 
House  of  Commons — earnestness  and  truth. 
The  only  difference  with  architects  was  that 
they  had  to  add  beauty  to  that.  There  was  no 
need  to  urge  anybody  to  follow  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  ;  we  all  follow  and  were  all  the  victims 
of  it.  They  had  to  apply  the  corrective,  to  use 
the  instinct  for  beauty  entirely  subservient  to 
the  austere  goddess  of  Truth.  That  was  the 
finality  of  all  things. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  January  6,  when  Air. 
A.  Cox  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Libraries.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

- — - 

THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 

Bricks  and  Tiles. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  was  held  on  Alonday  afternoon  at 
No.  12,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
Air.  H.  T.  Steward,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Air.  J.  C.  Rogers,  secretary,  read  a  list  of  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Library  and  the  Library  Fund,  and 
on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

Air.  J.  Jopling  then  read  a  long  paper  entitled 
“  Notes  on  Clay- Working,  Alore  Particularly 
Bricks  and  Tiles.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  that  there  are  between  four  and  five 
thousand  brick  and  tile  works  in  the  Kingdom, 
employing  a  large  number  of  bands  and  a  huge 
amount  of  capital,  much  of  the  latter  being 
unproductive.  The  author  gave  a  description 
of  the  various  kinds  of  bricks  and  their  methods 
of  production,  commencing  with — 

Stock  Bricks,  or  London  Stocks. 

This  description,  lie  said,  was,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  hand-made,  clamp  burned  bricks,  although 
large  quantities  not  called  stocks  were  made  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  in  a  mould  on  a  stock, 
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but  were  kiln  burned.  They  might  therefore  U 
take  it  that  as  a  rule  a  stock  brick  was  clamp  : 
burned.  The  system  under  which  they  were  j- 
produced  was  a  very  ancient  one,  in  many  ways  j' 
hardly  varying  at  all  from  that  pursued  in  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  method  !■ 
of  production  was  shortly  as  follows :  The  k 
brickearth  or  clay  was  dug  in  winter,  and  curfed  1 
up  to  let  the  weather  get  at  it.  Some  of  the  ! 
earth  was  washed  in  a  mill,  screened,  elevated,  [1 
conveyed  by  wooden  shoots  or  perhaps  pumped  |i 
through  iron  pipes  and  delivered  on  the  top  of  ! 
that  already  put  up.  Chalk,  in  varying  pro-  j: 
portions,  was  also  washed  into  slurry,  and  h 
added.  When  the  water  had  been  run  off  ashes  i 
(called  soil)  were  then  added,  all  in  perfectly  | 
regular  layers  of  even  thickness.  The  actual  |i 
making  lasted  through  the  fine  weather  of  late  > 
spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn,  about  six 
months,  according  to  the  weather,  and  was  ! 
conducted  as  follows : — The  temperer  breaks  | 
into  the  back,  or  heap  of  prepared  earth,  cuts  1 
down  the  layers  of  material  already  referred  to  | 
into  a  heap,  and  wets,  mixes,  or  tempers  it. 

It  is  then  taken  to  the  pugmills  by  tram  or  1 
barrows  and  pugged.  The  pugmills  are  so  1 
arranged  that  the  pugged  dirt  is  delivered  to  the  { 
moulding  tables,  and  from  the  moulder  to  the 
hack  ground,  with  the  least  possible  labour. 
At  the  moulding  table  the  moulder  and  his  j 
assistant,  the  walk  flatter,  takes  it  in  hand,  and 
the  clot,  or  walk  of  clay,  for  each  brick,  having  j 
been  flatted,  or  worked  roughly  into  shape  by 
the  walk  flatter,  the  moulder  moulds  the  brick,  | 
places  it  upon  a  pallett  board,  and  then  on  to  the  | 
page,  or  direct  on  to  the  off-bearing  barrow.  . 
The  off-bearer  wheels  the  bricks  to  the  drying  1 
ground,  and  hacks  them  up  to  dry,  they  are  in  1 
due  course  skintled,  and  when  dry  wheeled  on  a-  1 
crowding  barrow  to  the  clamp,  set,  and  burned.  . 
When  burned  sufficiently,  the  clamp  is  broken  i 
into,  and  the  bricks  sorted  and  loaded  or  stacked,  j 
as  the  case  may  be.  Some  stock  bricks  are  1 
moulded  five  or  six  at  a  time  (instead  of  moulding  1 
by  hand)  by  means  of  a  combined  pugging  and 
moulding  machine,  all  the  other  operations  j 
being  the  same,  but  in  this  case  the  material 
has  to  be  somewhat  softer,  and  consequently  j 
difficult  to  pile  on  the  hacks,  and  taking  longer  to  j 
dry. 

The  product  of  a  clamp  varies  a  great  deal,  | 
and  the  bricks  are  called  stocks,  hard,  yellow, 
bright,  and  washed  stocks,  shippers,  grizzles, 
place,  shuffs,  and  burn-overs,  the  latter  being 
those  under  burned,  and  to  be  burned  over  again.  | 
All  of  these  vary  in  value,  although  they  have 
cost  the  same  to  produce.  Much  depends 
upon  the  burner  who  manipulates  the  draught 
by  means  of  clamp  boards.  The  fuel  consists 
of  the  ashes,  or  soil  contained  in  the  body  of  the  1 
brick  itself,  and  breeze  in  layers,  between  the  1 
bricks,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  clamp.  In  the  1 
ordinary  way  all  the  bricks  in  a  clamp,  except  [ 
shuffs,  should  stand  the  weather,  although  1 
place  bricks  are  generally  used  for  internal  work.  L 
A  well-made,  properly  burned  stock  was  one  of  ! 
the  best  all-round  bricks  for  use,  and  he,  l 
for  one,  was  sorry  that  this  system  is  being  ' 
extinguished  ;  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
burn  a  clamp  with  the  usual  fuel  without  giving  \ 
off  fumes  that  are  very  objectionable,  if  not 
injurious  to  health,  and  so  far  he  had  not  been 
able  to  discover  anything  to  take  satisfactorily 
the  place  of  the  ashes.  Some  of  the  very  finest 
examples  of  brickwork  existing,  both  as  regard® 
appearance  and  durability,  are  of  stocks  or  | 
clamp  burned  bricks.  Look,  for  instance,  as  | 
regards  strength  and  durability,  at  the  brick¬ 
work  in  heavy  railway  work,  arches,  etc.,  all  | 
over  London,  built  many  years  ago  when  the  j 
rush  was  on,  and  anything  that  looked  like  a 
brick  was  accepted.  Although  designed  to 
carry  traffic  of  less  weight,  speed,  and  frequency 
than  is  now  the  case,  the  majority  of  the  work 
is  as  good  as  ever,  and  unless  removed,  wiil  be 
good  when  much  of  the  work  of  late  years  has- 
gone. 

Plastic,  Hand-moulded,  Kiln-burned  Bricks. 

These  bricks,  produced  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  stock  brick,  except  that  they  are 
burned  in  kilns  instead  of  clamps,  comprise  I 
the  highest  quality  of  bricks  we  have  at  com-  i 
mand.  The  material  is,  or  should  be,  dealt  with 
as  before  described,  except  of  course  that  in  the 
case  of  reds  no  chalk  is  added,  for  lime  in  any 
form  is  fatal  to  a  good  red  colour.  Ashes  are 
of  course  not  used,  and  sand  is  used  for  mixing 
with  the  clay,  and  for  shading  the  washed  earth,, 
when  drying  in  the  washbacks.  For  buffs  or 
white  bricks,  sand  from  the  river  is  needed. 
They  are  moulded  in  the  same  way  as  stock®  1 
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but  more  carefully,  and  in  wooden  moulds 
instead  of  steel,  and  the  drying,  whether  in  the 
open  or  in  sheds  or  dryers,  needs  careful  watch¬ 
ing.  When  dry,  they  are  burned  in  kilns,  ^vith 
coal  as  fuel.  Some  are  pressed,  this  being 
usually  done  in  the  sheds  with  portable  presses, 
when  the  brick  is  leather  dry.  Ornamental 
bricks,  or  odd  stuff,  are  moulded  in  box  moulds, 
not  on  a  loose  stock.  The  product  consists  of 
various  qualities  and  shades  of  red,  buff,  white, 
etc.,  according  to  the  material  used  and  varying 
also  with  the  degree  of  heat  applied  in  burning. 
From  the  quality  point  of  view  we  get  the  best  in 
this  class,  and  he  personally  preferred,  so  far  as 
appearance  goes,  a  sand-faced  brick  to  those 
with  a  smooth  face. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  with  considerable 
success,  to  supersede  hand  moulding  by  using 
moulding  machines  for  high-class  facing  bricks 
in  order  to  avoid  the  irregular  application  of 
moulding  sand,  and  yet  turn  out  a  sand-faced 
brick.  Some  of  these  machines  are  worked  by 
wheel,  or  lever,  others  are  driven  by  power. 
The  cracks  and  flaws  in  this  class  of  brick  are 
usually  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  moulder  in  preparing  the  clot  or  cleaning 
his  mould,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  over¬ 
coming  this,  for  the  liberal  use  of  sand  lightens 
the  moulder’s  work.  Cutters  and  rubbers,  as 
well  as  odd  stuff,  require  great  care  throughout, 
and  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  material  is 
washed  and  carefully  screened.  Plastic,  hand¬ 
made,  kiln-burned  bricks  are  probably  the  most 
profitable  to  the  maker,  their  extra  value  being 
much  in  excess  of  the  extra  cost. 

Plastic,  Machine-made,  Kiln-burned  Bricks. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  excellent  bricks  are 
produced  at  a  moderate  cost  by  this  system,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  clamp  burning  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  upon  ordinary  sanitary  grounds, 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  plastic,  machine-made, 
kiln -burned  brick  is  the  common  brick  of  the 
future,  whilst  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  total 
would  be  excellent  facing  bricks.  Extra  care 
in  handling  and  pressing  will  (apart  from  the 
sand-face  appearance,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  of  taste)  give  results  in  quality  and 
colour  equal  to  the  hand- made  bricks.  For 
all  general  purposes  they  are  strong  and  hard, 
if  properly  burned  will  stand  any  weather  and 
any  strain  that  can  be  put  upon  them  in  practice, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  can  be  produced  at  a 
low  price.  The  method  of  production  is  to  dig 
the  material,  sometimes  to  weather  it,  more 
often  to  convey  it  diiect  from  the  face  by  barrow 
or  tramway  to  the  machines,  and  having 
machined  it  in  whatever  way  one's  judgment 
or  experience  dictates,  a  stream  is  expressed 
through^  die  on  to  a  cutting-off  table,  where  it 
is  cut  by  wires  into  bricks.  These  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  barrows  or  on  palletts  and  cars  to 
perhaps  an  open  drying  ground,  but  preferably 
to  a  drying  shed  or  dryer,  and  there  dried.  If 
dealt  with  in  a  tunnel  or  suchlike  dryer  they 
remain  on  the  cars,  which  travel  on  rails  from  the 
machines  to  the  kilns.  If  partly  dried  in  a  shed 
they  are  racked  up,  then  pressed  or  trimmed, 
and  afterwards  passed  through  a  dryer,  but  this 
applies  more  particularly  to  pressed  facings  and 
ornamental  bricks.  If  the  clay  is  very  strong, 
that  made  into  common  bricks  may  have  a  small 
percentage  of  coal  dust  incorporated  in  the  body 
of  the  brick,  but  this  requires  great  care,  and  is 
of  doubtful  advantage. 

Dry,  or  Semi-dry,  Machine-made,  Kiln-burned 
Bricks. 

In  this  system  you  have  the  acme  of  cheap¬ 
ness,  or,  rather,  low  cost.  Makers  of  this  class 
of  bricks,  and  of  the  plant  for  producing  them, 
call  them  by  all  sorts  of  names,  such  as  dry 
rocess,  semi-dry,  semi-plastic,  stiff  plastic,  etc., 
ut  it  all  means  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say, 
it  describes  a  brick  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  object  in  view  is  to  eliminate  water  as  far 
as  possible,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  drying, 
depending  upon  enormous  pressure  and  the 
burning,  to  so  consolidate  the  various  con¬ 
stituents  as  to  make  the  brick  homogeneous,  but 
actual  results  in  this  case  fall  short  of  theory 
according  to  the  material  used  and  the  way  it  is 
handled. 

The  system  is  as  follows  :  The  material  is  dug 
and  kept  as  dry  as  possible  (if  too  damp  it  is 
dried  in  sheds  just  as  bricks  are  dried).  It  is 
then  worked  by  pans  or  disintegrators  into 
granular  form,  screened,  elevated,  and  conveyed 
to  the  moulding  machines  or  presses,  thence 
direct  to  the  kilns,  where  it  is  burned  with  coal 
fuel.  The  product  is  good  in  appearance,  and 
is  much  in  favour  as  a  common  building  brick, 
its  very  low  price  being  a  great  inducement. 


This  class  of  brick  has  been  much  improved 
of  late.  His  experience,  both  in  making  and 
using  them,  went  back  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
although  the  process  is  the  same,  the  detail 
operations  have  been  much  improved  and  the 
product  is  more  reliable  than  it  used  to  be.  In 
his  opinion,  these  bricks,  while  most  useful  for 
filling  in,  or  backing  external  walls  above  the 
damp  course,  and  for  all  internal  work  (especially 
if  not  to  be  plastered)  are  not  suitable  for 
external  work,  foundations,  or  chimneys,  and 
should  certainly  never  be  used  for  arches.  The 
outer  skin  is  intensely  hard  and  dense,  but  the 
same  degree  of  density  throughout  the  brick 
cannot  be  transmitted  by  pressure,  and  the 
water  contained  in  the  brick  is  forced  through 
the  dense  skin  by  the  burning,  causing  minute 
cracks.  Through  these  cracks  the  weather 
operates,  the  outer  skin  comes  away,  and  this  is 
soon  followed  by  disintegration  of  the  body  of 
the  brick. 

Various  other  Bricks. 

Speaking  of  other  bricks,  the  author  said  : — 

“  Blue  bricks  from  the  Staffordshire  district 
have  a  great  reputation  for  heavy  work,  paving, 
and  many  other  purposes,  but  there  are  the  real 
blue  bricks  and  the  so-called  blue  bricks,  the 
latter  only  blue  outside  by  reason  of  their  being 
moulded  in  manganese  or  like  material,  the  body 
of  the  brick  being  a  dull  red,  and  softer  than  a 
genuine  blue  brick.  For  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  apart  from  appearance,  blue  bricks  can¬ 
not  be  beaten,  but  by  reason  of  the  heavy  firing 
they  undergo,  and  more  particularly  if  pressed, 
the  outer  skin  is  dense  and  smooth,  hence  they 
are  not  desirable  for  arches.  The  hard,  smooth 
skin  prevents  them  from  adhering  to  the  mortar 
or  cement,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be.  This 
must  have  been  palpable  to  anyone  who  has 
closely  watched  blue  bricks  being  used.  The 
smooth  skin  in  laying  attracts  a  film  of  water 
and  does  not  adhere  as  it  should.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  this  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  regrettable  viaduct  disaster  that  occurred 
lately  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.” 

A  Standard  Size  for  Bricks. 

As  to  a  standard  size  for  bricks,  the  author 
said  : — “  Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
of  late  years  to  this  question.  ...  At  one 
meeting  I  expressed  the  opinion  that,  to  bring 
about  a  standard  size,  architects,  engineers,  and 
surveyors,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  power  of 
specifying  what  they  desire,  should  fix  upon  a 
standard  size  and  specify  it.  The  brickmakers 
would  very  soon  supply  what  was  specified. 
Since  then  a  standard  size  has  been  decided 
upon,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  have  got. 
There  is  no  dount  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
one  size  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  but 
custom  has  fixed  the  size  in  the  Midlands  and 
the  North  far  in  excess  of  that  in  vogue  in  the 
South  ;  and  it  will  take  time  to  bring  the  con¬ 
flicting  ideas  into  line.  There  is  little  or  no 
mechanical  difficulty,  and  we  can  all  help,  but 
you  will  not,  I  think,  get  much  help  from  the 
brickmakers,  for  there  seems  no  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  among  them,  each  individual  or  firm  playing 
his  own  game,  and  cutting  his  neighbour  in  the 
most  unreasoning  manner.  When  you  specify 
that  the  bricks  shall  be  of  a  standard  size,  it 
ought  to  be  clearly  defined  what  deviation  will 
be  permissible  before  the  bricks  (otherwise  per¬ 
fect)  can  be  rejected  as  not  of  standard  size. 
Unless  this  is  done  hardship  will  result,  for  the 
rejected  bricks,  however  good,  would  at  once 
become  of  less  value  on  the  market,  apart  from 
the  expenses  attending  rejection.  This  is  all 
tlje  more  important,  because  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  by  patentees  and  others  regarding  kilns, 
dryers,  and  machines,  and  by  the  competing 
manufacturers  themselves,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  matter  by  Avhat  plant  or  process  pro¬ 
duced,  or  in  what  land  of  kiln  they  are  burnt, 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  finished  size. 

Testing  Bricks. 

Many  manufacturers  make  a  strong  point  of 
their  certificates  giving  results  of  crushing  tests, 
etc.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  attach  much  weight 
to  these,  not  that  they  are  not  genuine  and 
correct,  but  they  seem  to  me  almost  irrelevant. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  practice  a  properly 
burnt  brick  of  any  kind,  in  a  position  where  it 
would  be  crushed  by  the  superincumbent  load. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  thing.  Of  course,  we 
have  all  seen  cases  where,  through  negligence, 
odd,  under-burned  bricks  have  been  used  which 
have  to  be  replaced,  but  this  does  not  apply. 

If  by  way  of  illustration  it  is  estimated  that  the 
maximum  pressure  would  be  1  ton  on  the  square 
foot,  and  you  use  bricks  that  you  know  will 


carry  10  tons,  why  be  influenced  by  a  certificate 
setting  forth  that  certain  bricks  will  carry  30 
tons  ?  There  is  no  advantage  whatever. 
Among  other  tests  is  a  rattling  test.  This  L 
cannot  understand.  We  try  to  avoid  rattling: 
bricks,  and  bricks  are  made  to  build  with’,,  not 
to  be  rattled,  and  no  one  would  say  they  are- 
earthquake  proof.  I  presume  the  idea  was  to’ 
note  the  effect  of  the  rattling  on  the  arris  of  the; 
brick ;  if  so,  would  it  not  be  better  to  watch  the 
effect  of  the  handling  they  would  receive  in 
actual  practice  ? 

Tiles  and  Pottery. 

Tile  making  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
clay-working  industry,  and  the  demand  for 
tiles  is  increasing.  I  am  glad  it  is  so,  for 
although  slates  are  a  most  useful  and  econo¬ 
mical  roof  covering,  we  shall  all  I  think  agree 
that,  as  regards  appearance,  health,  and  com¬ 
fort,  tiles  are  preferable.  Let  your  eyes  roam 
over  the  suburbs  and  country  towns,  and  note 
the  effect  of  the  red  tile  as  against  slates,  while 
the  difference  of.  those  living  in  the  houses  can 
only  be  realised  by  those  who  have  tried  both 
forms  of  covering.  Of  course,  the  timbering 
must  be  somewhat  heavier  for  tiles,  but  really 
the  difference  in  cost  is  not  much,  and  tiles  are 
made  now  so  thin,  accurate  in  size,  and  regular 
in  camber  that  they  compare  more  favourably 
than  ever  as  regards  weight  and  lying  close- 
Whenever  I  have  control  of  new  buildings  on 
estates,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  allow 
slates  to  be  used  for  roof  coverings.  In  the 
manufacture  of  tiles  the  processes,  except  in 
a  few  details,  are  much  the  same  as  in  brick 
making.  Of  course,  mild,  sandy  brick-earth  will 
not  make  tiles.  The  bulk  of  those  on  the 
market  are  machine  made  and  pressed,  but  there 
is  still  a  demand  for  hand-made,  sand-faced 
tiles,  which,  although  thicker  and  less  regular  in 
shape,  are  preferred  by  many  for  their  better 
appearance.  Ornamental,  hip,  valley,  ridge, 
and  other  tiles  are,  of  course,  used  with  the 
plain  roofing  tiles,  and  are  made  from  the  same 
kind  pf  material,  the  majority  by  machine 
(hand  or  steam  power),  while  some  of  them, 
together  with  finials  and  such  like,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  hand.  Pottery  for  building,  domestic, 
garden,  and  ornamental  purposes  is  another 
branch.  A  plastic  clay,  tough  and  elastic,  is 
needed,  and  the  common  London  clay  makes 
very  good  ordinary  pottery.  The  preparation 
of  the  clay  needs  more  care  than  for  bricks,  or 
even  tiles,'  but  how  this  should  be  done  depends 
entirely  upon  the  clay  itself  and  what  form  or 
class  of  pottery  is  to  be  produced.  Drying  is 
effected  on  palletts,  racks,  or  shelves,  in  sheds 
artificially  heated.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this,  but  I  have  found  the  small  boxi?  hot 
water  system  the  most  easily  controlled  and 
economical,  requiring  practically  no  attention, 
except  to  the  furnace,  and  that  but  little.  The 
burning  is  generally  done  in  intermittent  kilns 
of  the  circular  down  draught  type.  Common 
goods  are  set  open  to  the  fire,  the  better  class 
in  seggars,  and  the  closer  the  goods  can  he 
nested,  or  packed  together,  consistent  with  a 
proper  draught,  the  better  they  will  be  burned 
and  the  less  fuel  will  be  used.  This  remark 
applies  to  all  kilns  and  all  clay  goods.  Prices 
for  common  pottery  are  small,  but  a  fair  profit 
can  be  made.” 

The  author  then  spoke  at  some  length  as  to 
starting,  etc.,  new  works ;  transport  of  the 
material  and  the  product ;  management  of 
works  ;  supervision,  stocktaking,  book-keeping  ; 
the  rating  of  brick  fields  ;  transfer  of  land  for 
clay  working  ;  valuations;  and  dryers  and  kilns  ; 
fuel  consumption,  etc. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Woolley  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Jopling,  and  in  doing  so  referred  to  the  old 
pantile  as  being  an  excellent  material  for  roofing, 
especially  for  roofing  farm  buildings,  and  it  had 
this  advantage — it  was  easily  repaired.  He 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Jopling  recommended  canal 
transit  for  bricks.  In  his  opinion,  more  use 
should  be  made  of  the  common  brick  in  buildings 
and  less  of  the  ornamental  brick.  Fine  old  brick 
buildings  could  be  seen  in  the  southern  counties 
— beautiful  old  farmhouses,  etc. — and  in  their 
construction  would  be  found  none  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  brick  work  he  referred  to  ;  the  effect  had 
been  obtained  by  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
red  brick. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Crouch  seconded  the  motion, 
and  referred  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  standardization  of  bricks — the  great 
difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  bricks  made  in. 
the  North  as  compared  with  those  of  the  South. 
The  Institute  of  Architects  allowed  a  margin 
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in  its  standard,  and  when  a  margin  was  allowed 
the  standard  ceased. 

Mr.  G.  Tucker  said  that  Mr.  Jopling  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  unsuitability  of  blue  bricks  for 
heavy  arches,  but  if  the  author  had  said  that 
pressed  blue  bricks  were  not  suitable  he  would 
have  been  more  correct.  The  wire-cut  blue 
brick,  with  its  face  rough,  was  admirably  adapted 
for  arching ;  there  could  be  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  blue  brick  wire  cut,  and  that 
applied  to  almost  every  brick  used  for  similar 
purposes.  Dry  pressed  bricks  were  of  various 
qualities — in  some  districts  they  were  good  and 
in  others  they  were  bad.  In  his  opinion  the 
best  bricks  produced  at  the  present  time  were 
hand-made  bricks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  that  the  question 
of  the  standardization  of  bricks  had  been 
thoroughly  worked  out,  and  to  that  end  the 
Science  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  were  assisted  by  brickmakers,  engineers, 
and  others  in  working  out  the  matter  two  or 
three  years  ago.  The  result  was  the  R.I.B.A. 
standard  size  of  bricks,  and  he  suggested  that 
that  might  be  embodied  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  and  Mr.  W.  Eve  having 
made  some  remarks,  the  vote  of  thanks  was 
heartily  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Jopling  replied. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  January  16,  when  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Stenning  and  Menzies  will  read  papers  on 
“  The  Form  of  Rural  Building  By-laws.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

- - 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION : 

Visit  to  a  New  Theatre. 

When  the  old  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  near 
Tottenham-court-road,  was  closed  playgoers 
felt  that  London  had  lost  one  of  its  historic 
places  of  entertainment,  and  certainly  the  lapse 
■of  some  twenty  years,  during  which  the  old 
buildings  were  in  process  of  decay,  has  given 
little  hope  of  restoration.  It  will,  however, 
be  of  considerable  general  interest  to  know  that 
the  past  associations  are  to  be  revived  in  a 
fine  new  playhouse  about  to  be  opened — a  house 
in  every  way  a  spleridid  addition  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  list  of  London  theatres. 

A  large  body  of  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  visited  the  new  buildings  on 
Saturday,  December  4,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  T.  Verity,  who,  together 
with  his  chief  assistant,  Mr.  Gill,  described  the 
structure  and  explained  the  methods  by  which 
the  difficulties  of  the  scheme  had  been  over¬ 
come.  The  following  notes  are  intended  to 
convey  general  impressions  gained  from  a 
tour  of  the  theatre,  to  which  it  should  here  be 
said  no  name  has  yet  been  given. 

Although  excellently  planned  so  far  as  the 
seated  audience  was  concerned,  the  old  theatre 
was  terribly  deficient  in  the  extent  and  nature 
of  its  approaches  and  outlets,  and  this  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  main  reason  for  its  com¬ 
pulsory  closure.  We  gave  a  historic  reference 
to  the  building  on  October  26,  1901,  mentioning 
the  founders  and  some  of  the  more  important 
players  who  achieved  many  triumphs  within  its 
walls.  The  whole  of  the  old  premises  were 
demolished  last  year  with  the  exception  of  the 
original  portico  spanning  the  pavement  in 
Tottenham-street,  now  marking  the  new  stage- 
door.  In  order  to  provide  exits  to  two  streets, 
and  to  conform  to  other  L.C.C.  regulations, 
properties  bounding  the  old  site  on  the  west  and 
south  were  acquired,  so  that  the  site  becomes 
practically  doubled  in  length  and  in  width  for 
the  new  scheme.  The  north-west  corner  is 
planned  as  a  two-floor  restaurant  with  basement 
kitchen  and  offices,  and  the  uppermost  stories 
are  arranged  as  residential  suites,  part  of  which 
overlap  the  theatre  buildings. 

The  main  entrance  is  now  transferred  to 
Charlotte-street,  and  other  entrances  and  exits 
are  provided  in  Tottenham  and  Pitt  streets, 
thereby  giving  excess  in  means  of  escape.  The 
generous  space  in  the  halls  and  gangways  is  one 
of  the  many  wise  provisions  in  the  design. 

With  regard  to  the  exterior,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Charlotte-street,  or  principal 
front,  has  little  to  proclaim  the  presence  of  e. 
fine  playhouse;  the  stone  doorway  is  massivj 
enough,  but  the  superstructure,  faced  in  brick¬ 
work  with  cement  dressings,  loses  force  by  the 
smallness  of  parts  necessary  to  the  restaurant 
and  flats  already  mentioned.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  broad  masculine  treatment  of  a 
facade  is  supplied  by  a  theatre  in  such  a  way 
that  few  public  buildings  offer,  but  the  designer 
is  not  always  responsible  for  omitting  to  seize 
the  chance. 


To  the  interior  the  importance  of  a  theatre 
belongs,  and  in  the  example  under  notice  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  produce  a  con¬ 
venient  and  roomy  house.  The  first  impression 
received  is  that  here  is  a  playhouse  designed 
and  decorated  by  one  mind — a  truly  archi¬ 
tectural  interior,  even  to  the  drop-scenes 
depicting  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  the 
Palladian  bridge  at  Wilton.  The  effect  is 
satisfjdng  to  the  festhetic  mind,  although  it 
may  appear  heavy  to  the  lay  observer ;  but, 
it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
“  gilt-compo  ”  demon  has  been  exorcised. 
The  seating  accommodation  of  this  “  two  tier 
house  ”  is,  approximately,  for  1,250  persons 
disposed  in  almost  equal  groups  in  stalls,  pit, 
dress  and  upper  circles,  and  gallery.  Only  two 
private  boxes,  one  on  either  side  of  the  audi¬ 
torium,  are  provided,  to  which  unusual  pro¬ 
minence  is  given  by  making  them  large  struc¬ 
tural  features  taking  up  the  minor  order  of  the 
interior.  The  cornice  of  this  order  is  carried 
over  the  segmental  arch  of  the  proscenium 
opening,  which  makes  a  welcome  departure 
from  the  hard,  square  outline  of  the  universal 
lintol  form.  The  principal  innovation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  introduction  of  two  flights  of  steps 
in  the  auditorium  descending  from  the  dress 
circle  to  the  stalls,  and  this  produces  an  effect  as 
pleasing  as  it  is  unusual.  Each  of  the  stair¬ 
cases  passes  below  one  of  the  private  boxes 
already  referred  to,  at  which  point  a  doorway 
leads  from  a  half-landing  to  a  refreshment 
saloon,  so  that  occupants  of  the  best  seats  of 
the  house  have  ready  and  convenient  means  of 
retiring.  Commodious  saloons  are  arranged 
for  the  pit  and  upper  circle. 

We  should  say  that  this  theatre  is  capable 
of  rapid  emptying,  for,  practically  speaking,  four 
exits  are  provided  to  each  part  of  the  house — 
two  at  the  upper  and  two  at  the  lower  levels. 
The  “  sighting  ”  of  the  seats  is  very  satisfactory 
throughout,  and  the  gallery  is  liberally  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  matters  of  space  and  view.  We 
anticipated  that  some  mechanical  means  of 
ventilation  would  have  been  introduced  to 
assist  the  natural  method  employed  to  purify  the 
auditorium — especially  in  the  gallery — but  no 
such  precaution  is  considered  necessary.  Some 
underground  departments,  however,  are  supplied 
with  electric  fans. 

The  design  of  the  interior  is  broad  and 
simple,  having  a  large  order  carried  round  the 
body  of  the  house.  The  cornice,  panelled 
features,  and  walling  are  executed  in  a  French 
composition  stone — “  stuc  ” — made  and  fixed 
by  Parisian  workmen.  The  texture  is,  of  course, 
uniform,  the  joints  are  white  and  well  marked, 
and  the  colour  a  warm  sandstone  resembling 
“  Craigleitli.”  Some  excellently  designed 
marble  doorways  relieve  the  general  tone,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  colour,  as  usually  applied 
to  theatres,  is  absent  and  gives  place  to 
material. 

“  Behind  the  scenes,”  the  interior  presents 
the  usual  appearance  of  a  stage.  A  new  feature, 
however,  is  seen  in  the  limelight  gallery  on 
each  side  wall  to  avoid  confusion  with  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  “  flies.”  The  electric  lighting 
arrangements,  by  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Griffiths, 
are  very  interesting,  and  were  put  through 
various  scenic  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
visitors.  The  drop  scenes  already  referred  to 
were  designed  by  the  architect  and  painted 
by  Mr.  T.  K.  Brown.  Messrs.  J.  Allen  &  Sons 
are  the  general  contractors.  The  President 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  made 
some  very  appreciative  remarks  upon  the  success 
of  the  visit,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
animated  expression  of  approval  by  the 
members. 


American  Stone  Industry. — It  is  officially 
notified  that  the  figures  collected  by  the 
Geological  survey  put  the  value  of  the  Btone 
quarried  in  the  United  States  in  1903  at 
73,384,200  dols.,  an  increase  of  3.553,649  dols. 
over  1902.  in  spite  of  troubles  in  the 
building  trades.  Pennsylvania  surpassed  all 
other  States  in  the  product  of  its  quarries 
during  1903.  The  value  of  its  stone  amounted 
to  13,913,220  dols.  New  York  is  third,  with 
a  stone  product  valued  at  5,742,833  dols.,  and 
Ohio  is  fourth,  with  a  product  worth  5,114,051 
dols.  The  production  of  every  other  State 
was  considerably  less.  The  values  of  the 
output  of  the  different  kinds  of  stone  in  1903 
were  as  follows: — Granite  15,703,793  dols.; 
trap  rook,  2,732,294  dols. ;  sandstone, 
9,482,802  dols. ;  blue  stone,  1,779,457  dols.  ; 
marble.  5.362.686  dols. ;  limestone  for  build¬ 
ing,  26,642,551  dols. ;  limestone  for  flux, 
5,423.732  dols. ;  slate,  6,256,885  dols. 
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EAST  WINDOW,  ALL  SAINTS’  CHAPEL,  I 
ST.  CHAD’S  CHURCH,  GATESHEAD-ON-  1 
TYNE. 

Ln  wnk  HIS  window  is  the  first  of  a  series  | 
intended  to  represent  Christianity  I 
1.(3  yD  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  her  is 
-  saints ;  selecting  representative  | 
heroes  of  England,  such  as  King  Alfred,  the  ■ 
Ven.  Bede,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Grace  Darling.  1 

This,  the  east  window,  is  meant  to  bring  into  fl 
prominence  the  human  aspect  of  the  life  of  In 
Christ,  In  the  centre  light  he  is  represented  i 
as  the -Good  Shepherd,  and  beneath  as  washing  fl 
the  disciples’  feet.  In  the  right  hand  light  is  fl 
St,  John  the  Evangelist  (the  beloved  disciple),  fl 
who  is  represented  in  the  predella,  supporting  fl 
the  steps  of  the  Virgin  (who  has  been  committed  fl 
to  his  care)  as  they  follow  the  bier  on  which  the  fl 
body  of  our  Lord  is  borne  to  the  sepulchre,  fl 
The  left  hand  light  represents  the  Virgin  with  fl 
the  infant  Christ,  and  beneath  the  finding  cf  fl 
Christ  in  the  Temple. 

The  first  aim  of  a  stained  glass  window  is  to  I 
give  a  fine  effect  of  colour.  In  early  Gothic  fl 
glass  drawing  is  of  very  minor  importance.  | 
The  beauty  is  due  to  fine  colour  composition  fl 
and  to  the  gem-like  quality  of  the  glass,  this  jj 
quality  owes  much  to  the  very  imperfections  of  111 
the  material,  its  uneven  thickness  and  variations  j| 
of  colour,  and  to  the  heavy  leading  due  to  the  jj 
primitive  method  of  cutting.  The  limitations  fl 
of  a  craft  are  often  its  safeguards,  and  it  is  of  the  fl 
greatest  importance  that  the  designer  should  j 
understand  those  limitations  ;  should  be,  in  fact,  fl 
a  craftsman  as  well  as  an  artist.  To  ape  II 
archaic  drawing  whilst  using  flat,  inferior  nj 
modern  glass  and  thin  leads  is  to  combine  the  I 
defects  of  two  periods.  To  be  content  with  a  1 
flat  rather  than  a  pictorial  effect,  and  to  seek  m 
simplicity  of  line  and  dignity  of  pose  is  the  JJ 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  our  early  masters. 


WESTBURY  MANOR,  BUCKS. 

This  drawing  shows  the  alterations  and  In 
additions  to  the  old  manor  house,  which  com-  fl 
prise  new  library,  drawing-room,  and  boudoir,  J 
and  entirely  new  kitchen  offices.  The  front  of  j 
the  old  house  has  been  remodelled,  and  the  jj 
whole  of  the  work  done  in  local  stone  with  fl 
Bath  stone  dressings!  and  Leicestershire  green  jl 
slates.  Messrs.  J.  Parnell  &  Sons,  of  Rugby,  || 
were  the  contractors,  and  the  architect  is  • 
Mr.  Clyde  Young,  of  London. 

FRONTS  IN  TOTTENHAM  COURT-ROAD 
AND  OXFORD-STREET. 

The  front  forming  Nos.  216-219,  Tottenham  | 
Court-road  was  built  for  Messrs.  Bartholomew  | 
&  Fletcher  as  show-rooms  for  their  antique  and  U 
modern  furniture.  Messrs.  Jas.  Smith  &  Sons,  jj 
Ltd.,  6f  Norwood,  were  the  contractors,  the  | 
stone  carving  and  modelling  over  the  entrance  | 
being  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Aumonier.  fl 

Nos.  455-459,  Oxford -street,  and  22,  North  | 
Audley-street,  were  built  for  Messrs.  Champion  I 
&  Wilton,  with  spacious  workshops  at  the  back  ;  j 
the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  divided  into  | 
flats. 

Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers,  of  Belvedere-  | 
road,  Westminster  Bridge,  were  the  contractors,  | 
and  Messrs.  Walter  Smith  &  Wheaton  did  the  | 
stone  carving. 

Messrs.  Read  and  Macdonald  are  the  archi-  j 
tects.  In  this  case  we  did  not  ask  the  architects  l 
for  plans,  regarding  these  designs  mainly  as  | 
additions  to  the  visible  street  architecture  of  | 
London,  which  is  governed  rather  by  lines  of  j 
frontage  than  by  special  considerations  of  plan.  J 


HOUSE,  HEADINGLEY,  LEEDS. 

This  is  one  of  the  houses  carried  out  by  ,1 
the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Beaford,  whose  early  death  j 
we  had  to  chronicle  in  our  last  issue.  It  is  a 
one  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  our  obituary 
article. 

- - 

Mission  Hall,  Seaton  Hirst.— A  new  mis¬ 
sion  hall  is  being  erected  in  Third-avenue  in 
connexion  with  St.  John's  Church,  Seaton  1 
Hirst.  When  completed  the  building  will  ac-  - 
commodate  300  persons,  and  will  be  seated  I 
throughout  with  chairs.  The  dimensions  will  1 
be  59  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  a  vestry  at  the  west  U 
end,  27  ft.  lay  12  ft.  Plans  have  also  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messrs.  Hicks  &  Charlewood,  of  f| 
Newcastle,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  church.  . 
The  plans  provide  for  a  west  extension  of  ( 
32  ft.,  and  a  south  aisle,  80  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  . 
broad.  The  accommodation  will  be  doubled. 


EAST  WINDOW  OF  ALL  SAINTS’  CHAPEL.  ST.  CHAD’S  CHURCH.  GATESHEAD-UPON-TYNE. 


■ 


2i6 — 219  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  -  Messrs.  Read  &  Macdonald,  Architects. 


455—459  OXFORD  STREET  and  22  NORTH  AUDLEY  STREET. 
Messrs. '  Read.  &■  Macdonald,  Architects. 


HOUSE  AT  HEADINCLEY,  LEEDS. — The  late  Francis  \V  Bedford,  F.K.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 

■  County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
I  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
I  Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
I  Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
I  Hackney  Borough  Council  2,500?.  for  the  con- 

■  struction  of  an  underground  convenience  at 
I  Lower  Clapton-road ;  Lewisham  Borough 
I  Council,  5,065 ?.  for  erection  of  buildings  at 

Home-park  depot ;  and  Wandsworth  Borough 
I  Council,  17,700?.  for  street  improvements. 

Physical  Deterioration. — The  General  Purposes 

■  Committee  presented  a  report  upon  the  recorn- 
I  mendations  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
ft  mittee  on  Physical  Deterioration.  The  report 
ft  pointed  out  that  the  opinions  gathered  from 
I  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined 
I  did  not  support  the  belief  that  there  was  any 
I  general  progressive  deterioration  in  the  nation, 
I  physical  deterioration  being,  as  one  witness 
I  put  it,  “  practically  confined  to  the  poorest 
I  and  lowest  strata  of  the  population,  whose 

■  children  are  improperly  and  insufficiently 
I  fed  and  inadequately  housed,  and  where 
ft  parents  are  improvident,  idle,  and  intem- 
I  perate.”  The  committee  stated  that  if  this 
I  view  was  correct  they  felt  that  remedial 
I  measures  were  comparatively  easy  of  applica- 

■  tion,  as  “  the  task  of  dealing  with  a 

■  concentrated  rather  than  a  scattered  evil 
I  manifestly  presents  fewer  difficulties.”  The 

■  General  Purposes  Committee  now  recommended 
I  that  the  most  important  recommendations  of 

■  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  should  be 
I  referred  for  consideration  to  the  various  com- 
I  mittees  of  the  Council  most  closely  identified 
I  with  the  matters  dealt  with. 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously 
I  adopted. 

Enlargement  of  School.  Iiachney. — On  the 
I  recommendation  of  the  Education  Committee, 
I  it  was  agreed  that  the  estimate,  3,690?.,  sub- 

■  mitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved  ; 
I  that  expenditure  not  exceeding  3,942?.  be 
I  sanctioned  in  respect  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
|  Windsor-road  school  (Hackney,  S.)  by  180 
I  places,  and  of  the  other  works  proposed  to  be 

■  carried  out  at  the  same  time  ;  that  the  work  be 

■  executed  by  the  Council  without  the  inter- 
I  vention  of  a  contractor,  and  that  the  drawings, 

■  quantities,  specification,  and  estimate  of  3,607?. 
I  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that 
I  purpose. 

Islington  and  Hornsey  Drainage. — On  the 
I  recommendation  of  the  Main  Drainage  Com- 
I  mittee,  it  was  agreed,  after  a  long  discussion,  that 
I  the  estimate  of  27,500?.,  submitted  by  the 
I  Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ;  that  an  agree- 

■  ment,  in  the  terms  of  the  draft  presented  to  the 
I  Main  Drainage  Committee  on  October  27,  1904, 
I  bo  entered  into  with  the  Islington  Metropolitan 
I  Borough  Council  and  the  Hornsey  Corporation 

■  relative  to  the  drainage  of  the  Stroud-green  area ; 
I  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed 
I  to  the  agreement.  That  so  soon  as  the  agree - 
I  ment  between  the  Council,  the  Islington 
I  Metropolitan  Borough  Council,  and  the  Hornsey 
ft  Corporation  shall  have  been  completed,  an 
I  advertisement  be  issued  inviting  tenders  for 
I  the  work  of  constructing  a  new  sewer  along 

■  Stroud-green-road,  Tollington-park-road,  and 
I  Grove-road  into  the  Holloway  storm  relief 
I  sewer.  That  the  operation  of  the  standing 
I  order  relating  to  the  time  for  the  submission 
I  to  the  Council  of  schemes  involving  applications 

■  to  Parliament  be  suspended  in  order  that  the 
I  following  recommendation  may  be  considered. 
I  That  Parliamentary  authority  be  sought, 
I  in  the  session  of  1905,  to  give  effect  to  the 
I  provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the  Islington 
ft  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  and  the  Hornsey 
ft  Corporation  relative  to  the  drainage  of  the 

■  Stroud-green  area,  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
I  Award,  when  made,  upon  matters  referred  to 
ft  arbitration  under  the  agreement. 

Shelters  at  New  Theatre  Building,  Charlotte- 

■  street. — In  an  adjourned  report  of  the  Building 
I  Act  Committee,  it  was  recommended  that  the 

■  ■Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 

■  sections  22  and  73  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
ft  1984,  do  consent  to  the  erection  of  iron  and 

■  glass  shelters  to  a  theatre  building  abutting 
I  upon  the  east  side  of  Charlotte -street,  south  side 

■  of  Tottenham-street,  and  north  side  of  Pitt- 
I  street,  St.  Pancras,  submitted  in  connexion 
I  with  the  application  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Verity  on 
ft  behalf  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Maddick ;  that  the  whole  of 
K-  the  work  be  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ft  District  Surveyor ;  that  no  advertisement,  sign, 

■  lettering,  or  device,  other  than  the  name  of  the  I 


premises,  be  placed  over  or  upon  or  affixed 
to  such  shelters. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Piccadilly  Widening. — The  Improvements 
Committee  recommended  : — “  That  the  estimate 
of  72,500?.  submitted  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  be  approved  ;  and  that  the  Improvements 
Committee  6e  authorised  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  secure  the  widening  of  Piccadilly  to  a 
minimum  width  of  80  ft.  between  St.  James’s- 
street  and  Duke-street,  as  shown  upon  the  plan 
presented  to  the  committee  on  September  30, 
1903,  subject  to  the  Council  of  the  city  of 
Westminster  agreeing  to  contribute  one-seventh 
of  the  actual  net  cost  of  the  improvement, 
provided  however  that  if  the  actual  net  cost 
exceeds  72,500?.,  *the  contribution  from  the 
City  Council  shall  be  limited  to  10,493?.  (which 
Dears  the  same  relation  to  the  total  cost  as  the 
amount  originally  offered  by  the  City  Council 
bore  towards  the  original  estimate),  and  also 
provided  that  the  contribution  from  the  City 
Council  shall  be  paid  in  proportionate  instal¬ 
ments  as  each  section  of  the  improvement 
is  completed.” 

Captain  Hemphill  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  improvement  should  only  be  carried 
out  if  the  Westminster  City  Council  consented 
to  contribute  18,125?.,  one-fourth  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Dickinson  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
after  discussion  it  was  rejected  by  thirty-nine 
votes  to  thirty-four. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted. 

Reconstruction  of  W arwick-road  Bridge. — The 
Bridges  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Council’s  statutory  consent  be 
given  to  the  reconstruction  by  the  Paddington 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council  of  the  bridge  carry¬ 
ing  Warwick-road  over  the  Regent’s-canal  in  the 
manner  shown  upon  the  plans  presented  to 
the  Bridges  Committee  on  May  11,  1904 ; 
subject  to  these  being  so  amended  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  construction  of  a  conduit  tramway 
over  the  bridge,  and  to  such  necessary  minor 
alterations  being  made  in  the  plans  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Council  and  the  surveyor  of  the  borough 
council  ;  and  that  a  contribution  be  made  by  the 
Council,  on  the  usual  conditions,  of  one -third 
of  the  net  cost  of  the  improvement,  provided 
however  that  if  the  total  net  cost  exceeds 
8,500?.,  such  contribution  shall  be  limited  to 
2,834?. 

Erection  of  Buildings  in  Euston-road. — The 
Building  Act  Committee  brought  up  a  long 
report  in  regard  to  an  application  of  Sir.  W.  C. 
Jones  on  behalf  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Skinners  for  consent  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  45-113,  Euston- 
road,  to  an  advanced  line.  In  the  course  of 
their  report  they  stated  : — “  Having  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Marylebone,  Euston  and  Pentonville  roads,  to 
the  importance  of  preserving  existing  open 
spaces,  and  to  the  immense  value  to  London 
of  a  magnificent  boulevard  3  miles  in  length  and 
in  most  parts  nearly  140  ft.  in  width,  such  as  we 
hope  it  may  in  time  be  possible  to  form  out  of 
these  roads,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  if  the 
Council  strenuously  resists  every  endeavour 
to  build  over  the  existing  forecourts,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest  to  allow  any  advance  of 
the  building  line  in  the  case  of  the  premises 
Nos.  45-113,  Euston-road.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  question,  which  affects  not 
only  the  boroughs  in  which  the  Marylebone, 
Euston  and  Pentonville  roads  are  situated, 
but  the  whole  of  London,  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  Council  to  estimate  the  probable  effect  of 
granting  the  present  application,  we  have 
given  instructions  for  a  cartoon  plan  of  the 
roads  as  at  present  existing  to  be  hung  in  the 
Council  chamber.  We  recommend  that  the 
resolution  of  May  3,  1904,  refusing  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners,  for  consent 
to  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos. 
45-113  (odd  numbers),  inclusive,  Euston-road, 
to  an  advanced  line,  be  adhered  to.” 

Mr.  Goldsmith  moved,  and  Dr.  Beaton 
seconded,  that  the  matter  be  referred  back 
to  the  Committee,  but  the  motion  was  defeated, 
and  the  Committee’s  recommendation  was 
carried. 

Housing. — The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  recommended  that  the 
estimate  of  4,000?.,  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  respect  of  a  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  London  (Norfolk- 
square,  Islington)  Improvement  Scheme,  1892, 


be  approved  ;  that  the  payment  of  3,048?.  2s. 
3d.  to  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Islington  as  part  of  the  agreed  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  the  scheme  be  authorised  ; 
and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  make  the  payment. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Wenlake-buildings,  Roby-street,  St.  Luke — 
Sub-letting  of  Contract. — The  same  Committee 
reported  as  follows  : — “  The  Haslemere  Builders, 
Limited,  have  asked  for  sanction  to  the  sub¬ 
letting  of  the  gas-fitting  work  required  under 
their  contract  for  the  erection  of  Wenlake- 
buildings  in  Roby-street,  St.  Luke.  We  see 
no  objection  to  the  application  being  granted, 
subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  recommend  that  the  Haslemere  Builders, 
Limited,  be  allowed  to  sub-let  to  Messrs.  H. 
Davis  &  Co.  the  gas-fitting  work  under  their 
contract  for  the  erection  of  Wenlake-buildings 
in  Roby-street,  ,St.  Luke,  subject  to  the  principal 
contractors  being  responsible  to  the  Council 
for  the  work  being  done  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  if  done  by  themselves.” 

Mr.  Dew  moved  that  the  recommendation 
be  referred  back  on  the  ground  that  the  firm 
in  question  had  already  sub-let  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  for  the  erection  of  Wenlake- 
buildings. 

The  motion,  however,  was  lost. 

Mare-street — Paving,  etc..  Works. — The  Im¬ 
provements  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed,  (a)  That  the  working  drawings,  bills  of 
quantities,  specification  and  estimate  of  cost 
(24,200?.)  of  the  paving  and  other  works  in 
connexion  with  the  widening  of  Mare-street 
between  Darnley-road  and  the  Triangle, 
authorised  by  the  London  County  Council 
(Improvements)  Act,  1900,  be  approved,  and  be 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee  with  a  view  to 
the  work  being  carried  out  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  contractor ;  (b)  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  clerk  of  works  in  connexion  with  the 
works  in  Mare-street  be  authorised  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  250?. 

Chisuhck  Drainage. — The  Main  Drainage 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
“  That  an  agreement,  on  the  basis  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  report,  be  entered  into  with 
the  Chiswick  Urban  District  Council  relative 
to  the  reception  into  the  London  main  drainage 
system  of  sewage  from  certain  premises  in  the 
urban  district ;  that  the  solicitor  do  complete 
the  matter  ;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be 
affixed  to  the  agreement.” 

Indication  of  Houses  of  Historical  Interest. — 
The  Local  Government  Committee  brought  up 
the  following  report,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  :  — 

“  We  consider  that  the  residences  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  at  38,  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place;  of 
Charles  Darwin,  at  110,  Gower-street;  of  W.  M.  Thacke¬ 
ray,  at  16,  Young-streefc,  Kensington;  and  of  Edward 
Jenner,  at  No.  14,  Hertford-street,  W.,  should  be  com¬ 
memorated.  We  have  verified  the  facts  connected 
with  the  houses  referred  to,  and  have  also  obtained  the 
necessary  consents  to  the  fixing  of  memorial  tablets. 
We  recommend — That  the  undermentioned  houses  of 
historical  interest  be  commemorated  by  means  of 
memorial  tablets,  (a)  No.  38,  Charlotte-street,  Port- 
land-placc  (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti)  ;  (6)  No.  110,  Gower- 
street  (Charles  Darwin)  ;  (c)  No.  16,  Young-street,  Ken¬ 
sington  (W.  M.  Thackeray)  ;  and  (d)  No.  14,  Hertford- 
street,  W.  (Edward  Jenner).” 

London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  BUI,  1905. 
— The  Parliamentary  Committee  reported  as 
follows: — ‘‘We  have  prepared,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Council  on 
November  15,  1904,  and  on  the  general  lines 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  presented  on  November  8,  1904,  the 
London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill, 
which  seeks  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to 
buildings  in  London.  With  regard  to  the 
proposed  reconstitution  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  give  effect  to  the  Council’s  resolu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  After  consultation  with  the 
chief  officers  concerned,  we  have  satisfied  our¬ 
selves  that  the  Council’s  object  will  be  best  met 
if  provision  is  made  in  the  Bill  requiring  the 
Tribunal  to  state  their  reasons  when  giving 
a  decision,  as  the  Council  is  required  to  do 
when  refusing  to  sanction  the  adaptation  of 
ways  for  streets,  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
done.  We  have  given  directions  for  copies  of 
the  Bill  to  be  circulated  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Council,  and  we  also  propose  to  submit  the 
Bill  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  various  pro¬ 
fessional  bodies  and  local  authorities  for  their 
consideration  and  views.” 

The  Committee  recommended  : — 

"  (a)  That  so  much  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  on 
November  15,  1904  (p.  2,663),  as  provides  for  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  constituted  unde 
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the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  be  rescinded  ;  and  that 
in  lieu  thereof  provision  be  made  in  the  Bill  to  amend 
the  London  Building  Acts  whereby  the  existing  Tribunal 
of  Appeal  shall  be  required  to  state  their  reasons  when 
giving  a  decision. 

“  ( b )  That  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment) 
Bill  be  approved  ;  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed 
to  a  petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill ;  and  that 
the  Bill  and  petition  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  orders  of  Parliament  and  with  such  necessary  altera¬ 
tions  (if  any)  in  the  Bill  as  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  may  consider  desirable.” 

The  Building  Act  Committee  brought  up  the 
following  special  report  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  report  with 
regard  to  this  Bill  which  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
will  submit  to  the  Council  on  Tuesday,  December  13, 
1904.  The  Council  on  November  15.  1904,  resolved 
that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  Bill — '  For  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  members  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
from  three  to  five,  for  one  member  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  but  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  for  the  fifth  to  be  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  ten 
years’  standing,  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  four,  and  to 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Tribunal ;  also  that  no  architect 
or  surveyor  practising  in  London  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership  of  the  Tribunal,  and  that  the  powers  of 
the  Tribunal  shall  be  restricted  to  the  limitations  of 
the  section  under  which  the  appeal  is  made.’  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  now  propose  that  instead  of 
the  necessary  provisions  being  inserted  in  the  Bill  to 
give  effect  to  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  November 
15,  1904,  with  regard  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  a 
provision  should  be  inserted  requiring  the  Tribunal 
to  state  their  reasons  when  giving  a  decision.  The 
limited  time  at  our  disposal  does  not  admit  of  our  putting 
the  matter  fully  before  the  Council,  but  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  we  think  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  principal  reasons  why,  in  our  opinion,  the  proposal 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  should  not  be  adopted. 
There  are  some  twenty-two  matters  which,  under  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  may  form  the  subject  of 
appeal  to  the  Tribunal,  but  of  these  the  most  important 
are  the  formation  of  streets,  the  general  line  of  buildings 
in  any  street,  part  of  a  street,  place  or  row  of  houses, 
and  space  at  rear  of  buildings.  The  decision  of  the 
Tribunal  on  an  appeal  from  the  certificate  of  the  super¬ 
intending  architect  with  regard  to  the  general  line  of 
buildings  may  have  a  very  wide  reaching  effect  and 
result  in  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  public  of  light  and 
air  space.  Dealing  as  the  Tribunal  does  with  matters 
of  great  consequence  to  the  well-being  of  the  general 
public,  it  appears  to  us  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
that  its  constitution  should  be  such  as  to  inspire  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  its  decisions. 
As  the  Council  is  aware,  section  175  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  prescribes  that  the  Tribunal  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows — one  member  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  one 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  and  one  by  the  Surveyors’  Institution.  It  appears 
to  us  that  a  tribunal  consisting  of  three  members,  two 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  professional  bodies  whose 
interests  are  closely  connected  with  those  of  the  owners 
of  land  and  property,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  best 
form  of  Tribunal,  and  the  objections  to  it  are  intensified 
when  as  is  now  the  case  the  persons  appointed  by  the 
professional  bodies  are  architects  and  surveyors  in 
active  practice,  whose  own  work  may  become  the  subject 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Tribunal,  and  be  adjudicated  upon 
by  them  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  Tribunal. 
We  considered  several  alternative  proposals  for  providing 
an  appeal  from  the  Council’s  decisions,  amongst  others, 
that  all  appeals  should  go  to  a  county  court  judge  or 
judge  of  the  High  Court  sitting  with  two  professional 
assessors  or  advisers  or  should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the  most 
practicable  course  was  to  endeavour  to  remove  the 
chief  objections  to  the  present  form  of  constitution  of 
the  Tribunal.  We  quite  admit  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  suggest  a  better  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  if  the 
Council  adheres  to  its  decision  of  November  15,  1904, 
it  will,  if  the  Bill  goes  to  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
ensure  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  some  better 
arrangement  may  be  the  result.  We  fail  to  see  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  will  have 
any  useful  effect,  and  as  it  does  not  involve  any  amend¬ 
ment  of  section  175  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
its  adoption  by  the  Council  would,  we  understand, 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  Tribunal  in  a 
Committee  of  the  House.  As  we  are  convinced  that 
an  absolutely  impartial  Tribunal  of  Appeal  is  essential 
in  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned,  we  have  unani¬ 
mously  asked  our  Chairman  to  move  an  amendment  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  Council  to  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  question,  we  have  had  prepared  a 
cartoon  showing  a  portion  of  the  Fulham-road  and 
having  marked  thereon  the  general  line  of  buildings 
as  recently  defined  by  the  superintending  architect  and 
as  afterwards  defined  by  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.” 

Captain  Hemphill,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee,  said  he  was  disappointed  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 
The  Building  Act  Committee  had  had  an 
analysis  made  of  every  case  which  had  been 
before  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  and  they  had 
very  much  fuller  information  on  the  subject 
than  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  in 
every  case  dealing  with  lines  of  frontage,  where 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Tribunal  the 
line  of  approach  had  been  advanced.  The  sole 
motive  which  seemed  to  have  guided  the 
Tribunal  was  to  benefit  the  owners  of  property. 
The  Committee  did  not  think  it  a  proper  thing 
that  men  who  had  to  decided  questions  of  lines 
of  frontage  while  sitting  as  the  Tribunal  should 
be  men  who  were  interested  in  such  questions 
professionally  while  not  sitting  on  the  Tribunal, 
and  for  that  reason  the  Committee  thought  that 
members  of  the  Tribunal  should  not  be  com¬ 
posed  of  gentlemen  who  were  practising  in 
London,  and  who  were  more  or  less  intei’ested 


in  such  work.  He,  therefore,  opposed  recom¬ 
mendation  (a). 

Dr.  Napier,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  said  that  the  action  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee  was  in  order  to  lighten  the  opposition  to 
the  Bill.  The  Bill,  which  had  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  professional  or  local  authorities  of 
London,  would  be  bitterly  opposed,  and  it  was 
no  good  putting  in  needlessly  aggressive  clauses. 
It  would  be  possible  to  bring  in  a  small  Bill 
next  year  dealing  with  this  point  if  thought 
desirable. 

The  question  was  then  put,  recommendation 
(a)  being  defeated,  and  ( b )  being  agreed  to. 

London  Squares. — The  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  London  Squares 
and  Enclosures  (Preservation)  Bill,  1905,  be 
approved.  The  measure  seeks  to  secure  that  the 
garden  squares  and  enclosures  in  London  shall 
be  permanently  preserved  as  such,  and  that 
such  squares  and  enclosures  when  so  preserved 
shall  be  free  from  any  future  legislation  relating 
to  the  taxation  of  ground  or  site  values.  The 
Bill,  while  prohibiting  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  the  scheduled  land  and  exempting  the  lands 
from  assessment  and  rating  on  the  basis  of  site 
values,  also  includes  provisions  (a)  to  enable 
the  Council  to  make  agreements  with  the 
owners  of  any  of  the  scheduled  lands  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  thereof,  the  erection 
of  buildings  thereon,  and  generally  as  to  the 
preservation  of  such  lands  in  their  present 
state  ;  (b)  to  empower  the  owners  to  require  the 
Council  to  take  over  and  maintain  for  the  public 
squares  and  enclosures  in  cases  where  the 
owners  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  ;  and  (c)  to  enable  owners  in  the 
rearrangement  of  their  estates  to  utilise  a 
portion  of  their  garden  squares  or  enclosures, 
should  they  desire  to  do  so,  on  condition  that 
an  equivalent  area  of  open  space  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Council  is  provided.  These  two 
latter  provisions  have  been  inserted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  who,  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  have  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  that  Bessborough-gardens,  Clarence- 
gardens,  and  Munster-square  should  be  placed 
in  the  schedule  to  the  Bill.  The  Committee 
further  stated  that  they  proposed  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  Bill,  together  with  the  schedule  con¬ 
taining  all  the  garden  squares  and  enclosures  in 
London,  to  each  of  the  owners  whose  squares 
or  enclosures  were  comprised  therein,  with  an 
intimation  that,  if  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  and  before  the  committee  stage  in  the  first 
House,  they  expressed  to  the  Council  their  wish 
that  their  squares  and  enclosures  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  the  Council  would,  with  regret,  comply 
with  such  request.  They  were  strongly  of 
opinion  that  by  adopting  a  conciliatory  attitude 
they  were  most  likely  to  gain  the  sympathy 
of  the  landowners  concerned,  and  they  trusted 
that,  as  the  result  of  further  negotiations,  the 
Bill  might  result  in  securing  the  permanent 
preservation  of  many  London  squares  and 
enclosures. 

Lord  Ludlow  said  that  he  had  from  the 
beginning  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  movement 
and  had  either  personally  or  by  letter  approached 
the  great  ground  landlords  of  London,  with  the 
result  that  a  large  number  of  them  had  expressed 
their  sympathy  with  the  Bill,  and  the  owners 
of  seventeen  squares  had  consented  to  have 
their  property  scheduled  to  the  Bill.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  many 
more  would  come  in.  In  the  Edwardes- 
square  (Preservation)  Bill  of  last  Session  Mr. 
Dickinson  wanted  to  make  the  measure  com¬ 
pulsory  ;  it  was  in  fact  a  confiscatory  Bill,  and 
anything  in  that  way  he  (Lord  Ludlow)  would 
oppose  as  strongly  as  he  was  supporting  the 
present  Bill. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  no  one  recognised 
more  than  he  did  the  well-intentioned  services 
of  Lord  Ludlow  in  this  matter,  but  he  contended 
that  this  was  clearly  a  case  in  which  some 
measure  of  compulsion  was  necessary.  The 
present  state  of  affairs  was  an  abuse  of  the 
power  of  the  landlord  interest  against  the 
public  interest.  If  they  did  not  have  a  com¬ 
pulsory  Bill  they  might  save  certain  of  the 
squares  owned  by  high-spirited  and  municipally 
patriotic  landlords,  but  they  would  not  save 
the  very  squares  they  were  most  anxious  to 
preserve,  those  which  were  on  the  point  of  being 
sold  for  building  purposes.  At  any  rate  he 
thought  that  they  might  leave  the  door  open  for 
a  compulsory  measure,  and  he  accordingly 
moved  as  an  amendment  to-  add  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  the  words  provided  that  the 


Council  do  report  further  to  the  Council  before- 
accepting  the  squares  or  enclosures  of  any 
particular  ground  landlords.”  In  that  way  they 
would  discover  in  time  who  were  willing  to  come 
in  and  whether  a  compulsory  measure  was- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Jackson  seconded  the  araendemnt. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  supported  the  Bill.  He 
pointed  out  that  theoretically  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land,  but  this  was 
a  matter  of  expediency,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  save  the  squares.  It  would  be  nothing  short 
of  a  calamity  if  they  lost  the  412  London  squares 
through  a  mistaken  policy. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a  show  of 
hands. 

The  Bill  was  then  approved. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  eight  o’clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Lewisham.— Six  buildings  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  west  side  of  Perry-hill  and  south 
side  of  Vancouver-road,  Catford  (Mr.  S.  C. 
Halt  for  Messrs.  E.  Clarke  &  H.  Kerwen). — 
Consent.  '  ' 

Lewisham. — A  building  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  east  side  of  High-street,  and  north 
s.ld°  of  Limes-grove,  Lewisham  (Messrs.  Owen 
&  Ward  for  Mr.  YV.  Stephens).— Consent. 

Hackney.— An  iron  and  glass  porch  at 
l2-  Lower  Clapton-road,  Hackney  (Mr. 
^'r^'  9°  ?s  *or  P-  Bremner). — Consent. 

Lambeth,  North. — A  boiler-house  at  St 
lhomass  Hospital,  Lambeth  Palace-road, 
Lambeth  (Mr.  P.  Currey).— Consent. 

Lambeth,  North. — Removal  of  existing 

covered  way  at  the  entrance  to  block  No.  1 
^t'.  Thomas  s  Hospital,  fronting  upon 
Westminster  Bridge-road,  Lambeth.  from 
one^  position  to  another. — Consent. 

A  porch  and  balcony  at  No. 
77,  Ellerby-street,  Fulham  (Mr.  J.  Coleman)  — 
Consent. 

Fulham.  Projecting  arches  between  the 
bay  windows  of  two  blocks  of  fiats  on  the  west 
3.lde°l  V.era;ro“^  Fulham  (Mr.  H.  G.  Brace 
for  Mr.  A.  L.  Horlock).— Consent. 

Hampstead.- A  deviation  from  the  plans 
approved  for  the  erection  of  additions  to  All 
xrUrc1]’  Loudoun-road,  Hampstead 
(Messrs.  Nicholson  &  Corlette).— Consent. 

Hampstead.— Three  blocks  of  working-class 
dwellings  upon  a  site  abutting  upon  the  east 
side  of  Upper  Park-road  and  north  side  of 
Dower  Cross-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  O  E 
Winter  for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Hampstead).— Consent. 

S(ffnPstead.—A  conservatory  at  No. 
48,  r  rognal,  Hampstead,  to  abut  upon  Ark- 
wright-road  (Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond  for  Mr. 
R.  Hart). — Concent. 

Hampstead. — Three  houses  upon  the  west 
side  of  Rosecroft-avenue,  abutting  also  upon 
the  north  side  of  Hollycroft-avenue  (Mr. 
YV.  J.  King). — Consent. 

Marj/iebone,  Fast. — A  porch  at  No. 
88,  I'lnchley-road,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs. 

Anscombe  &  Ringland  for  Mrs.  Lupton) _ 

Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — An  oriel  window  at  the 
ground-floor  level  of  No.  62,  Oxford-terrace, 
Paddington  (Messrs.  Carr  &  Parr).— Consent. 

St.  George’s,  Hanover-square. — A  verandah 
at  the  first-floor  level  of  No.  10,  Berkeley- 
square,  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square  (Messrs. 
Woodrow  &  Helsdon  for  Messrs.  J.  Andrews 
&  Sons). — Consent. 

St  Georg  e-in-the-East. — Projecting  lamps 
at  St.  John  s  and  King  Henry’s  wharves 
High-street  and  Dundee-street,  Wapping 
(Messrs.  R.  G.  Hall  &  Co.). — Consent. 

lb andsworth. — Four  dwelling-houses  on  the 
north-western  side  of  Church-lane,  Tooting, 
westward  of  Lucien-road  (Messrs.  Nash  & 
Lilly  white). — Consent. 

Dulwich. — Buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Barry-road,  Dulwich,  abutting  also  upon 
Lordship-lane  (Messrs.  Harrington  &  Ley  for 
Mr.  J.  Redapple). — Refused. 

Lewisham.— A  block  of  residential  flats  at 
No.  155,  High-street,.  Lewisham,  of  bay- 
windows  and  balconies  overhanging  a  road¬ 
way  leading  out  of  the  southern  side  of  High- 
street  (Mr.  C.  A.  Geen).— Refused. 

Marylebone,  East. — Buildings  upon  a  site 
abutting  upon  the  northern  side  of  Albert- 
road,  eastern  side  of  Avenue-road,  and 
southern  side  of  St.  Edmund’s-terrace,  St. 
Marylebone  (Mr.  A.  F.  Faulkner  for  Mr.  W. 
Willett). — Refused. 
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Stepney .+ — A  projecting  hood  over  the 
entrance  to  “  Court  House,”  Holloway-etreet, 
Commercial-road,  Stepney  (Messrs.  Joseph  & 
Smithem  for  the  Council  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue). — Refused. 

Wandsworth.  +— A  house  on  the  north  side 
of  Hazlewell-road,  Putney,  to  abut  upon 
Campion-street  (Mr.  J.  C.'  Radford  for  Mr. 
A.  E.  Pierce). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and 
Construction. 

City. — A  deviation  from  the  plans  approved 
for  the  erection  of  an  open  iron  and  con¬ 
crete  gangway  across  Water-street.  City,  so 
far  as  relates  to  an  alteration  in  the  position 
of  such  gangway  (Messrs.  Cheston  &  Perkin). 
Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Lewisham.— A  building  upon  a  site  abutting 
upon  the  northern  side  of  Ewart-road  and  the 
western  side  of  Garthorne-road,  Forest  Hill, 
with  a  forecourt  fence  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  (Mr.  G.  Dunsmore  for  Messrs. 
Dunsmore  Brothers). — Consent. 

Mile  End. — The  retention  of  a  two-story 
addition  erected  at  the  rear  of  No.  32,  Trede- 
gar-square,  abutting  upon  College-street,  Mile 
End,  with  external  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  College-street  (Mr.  J.  M.  Knight 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile  End 
Old  Town). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — One-story  buildings  on  the 
western  side  of  Perry-vale.  Lewisham,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Forest  Hill  Railway  Station  (Messrs.  F. 
Chambers  &  Son.). — Refused. 

TAnes  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Marylebone,  West. — A  one-story  wooden 
office  building  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of 
No.  498.  Edgware-road,  St.  Marylebone 
(Messrs.  D.  C.  Martin  &  Son). — Refused. 

Conversion  of  Building. 

Strand.— The  adaptation  of  St.  Clement 
Dane’s  Schools,  Stanhope-street  arid  Kingsway, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  common  lodging-house 
(Mr.  O.  Archer  for  the  Salvation  Army). — 
Consent. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society. — At  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  Chas.  Cole  in  the  chair,  the  hon.  secretary 
opened  a  discussion  on  “  The  ownership  of 
Drawings  as  Affected  by  Recent  Cases.”  He 
reviewed  these  decisions,  and  referred  to  the 
clearly  put  article  in  the  Builder  of  November 
26,  also  quoting  the  report  of  Ebdy  v.  McGowan, 
which  really  only  dealt  with  one  phase  of  the 
question — viz.  :  (a)  that  for  plans  of  works 
partly  carried  out  by  the  architect  but  finished 
without  him,  and  which  may  in  this  case  have 
necessitated  the  handing  over  of  the  plans  ; 
but  such  a  ruling  is  quite  on  another  footing 
when  applied  to  {b)  plans  for  works  not  carried 
out ;  (c)  plans  for  works  carried  out  by  the 
architect ;  ( d )  plans  for  works  carried  out  by 
the  client  without  the  architect’s  supervision. 
The  ’attitude  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  and 
that  of  the  R.I.B.A.  having  been  contrasted, 
as  well  as  a  compliment  paid  to  the  Builder 
for  the  stand  it  is  taking,  an  interesting 
discussion  followed,  leading  up  to  a  reto 
lution  that,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  architects  in 
this  locality  to  retain  the  drawings,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  R.I.B.A.  be  drawn  to  this  important 
matter,  and  that  the  Board  of  Professional 
Defence  be  asked  to  take  steps  to  obtain 
another  pronouncement  on  this  question. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — A 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Law 
Library,  Castle-street,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  P. 
Thicknesse  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Sydney 
Maddock,  of  Frodsham,  and  D.  H.  Richards, 
of  Birkenhead,  were  elected  associates.  After¬ 
wards,  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams.  F.R.I.B.A., 
read  a  paper  on  “  Modern  Libraries.”  He 
pointed  out  that  the  value  of  public  libraries 
as  an  adjunct  to  education  was  not  yet  realised 
in  this  country  as  was  the  case  in  America. 
Libraries  were  crippled  by  the  limit  of  the  penny 
rate,  fixed  when  the  movement  was  an  experi¬ 
ment.  This  limit  led  to  inefficiency  and  waste. 
On  the  whole,  he  advocated  State  aid  for  libra¬ 
ries  as  part  of  the  education  grant.  Every  class 
should  be  catered  for.  It  would  increase  the 
usefulness  of  libraries  if  the  Cardiff  system  was 
more  generally  adopted.  In  Cardiff  they  had  1 
juvenile  reading-rooms  and  school  lending 
libraries,  and  lectures  and  classes  on  the  use 
and  value  of  books,  as  well  as  special  lectures 
for  adults  and  artisans.  Mr.  Adams  insisted  | 


that  arcliitecturally  libraries  should  be  among 
the  best  features  of  a  town. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
held  in  the  Chartered  Accountants’  Hall  on 
the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  of  London,  gave  a 
lecture  on  “  Hospital  Design  and  Construction  ” 
Starting  with  the  canon  that  architectural 
treatment  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the 
fundamental  objects  of  a  hospital,  Mr.  Hall 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  providing  the 
maximum  of  sunlight  and  the  best  possible 
system  of  ventilation.  The  hospitals  of  the 
XVIIIth  century  were,  he  said,  often  a  great 
danger  to  the  patients.  For  instance,  the 
Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris  contained  from  700  to 
1,000  patients  in  one  ward,  and  the  beds  were 
made  to  accommodate  four  patients  each,  and 
often  had  to  hold  six.  Some  5,000  patients 
were  housed  on  a  site  of  three  acres,  which 
allowed  only  30  ft.  per  patient.  It  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  hear  that  the  mortality  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu  of  the  XVTIIth  century  was  as  high  as 
22  per  cent.  Mr.  Hall  traced  the  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  hospital  construction,  and  pointed  out 
that  our  modern  hospitals  have  an  area  thirty 
times  as  large,  and  our  modern  fever  hospitals 
an  area  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  times  as  large, 
per  patient  as  that  provided  in  the  old  H6tel  Dieu. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Leopold-street,  when  a  lecture  was 
given  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  on  “  Architecture  in 
Eastern  Europe.”  The  lecturer  said  it  was  not 
a  critical  essay  he  had  to  deliver,  but  only  a 
number  of  views  of  buildings  taken  or  purchased 
by  him  on  an  eighteen  days’  cruise  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  with  a  few  odd  days  on  shore,  visiting 
Taormina,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns.  As 
the  antiquity  of  the  architecture  he  had  to 
illustrate  was  almost  in  reverse  order  to  that  in 
which  the  cities  were  visited,  he  commenced 
with  Tiryns  and  concluded  with  Constantinople. 
Tiryns  was  shown  by  limelight  to  be  a  shapeless 
ruin  of  unhewn  stones  without  mortar.  Mycenae, 
the  lecturer  said,  was  of  nearly  equal  early  date, 
and  Cyclopean.  The  huge  stone  beam  to  the 
Lion  Gate  was  relieved  of  weight  by  the  corbelling 
over  it,  and  the  triangular  space  filled  with 
sculpture.  The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  was 
shown,  as  also  was  a  portion  of  the  surrounding 
circular  wall,  within  which  are  five  tombs, 
the  gold  and  other  ornaments  of  which,  the 
lecturer  said,  filled  many  cases  in  the  Athens 
Museum.  The  tomb  of  Queen  Klytemnestra, 
which  was  shaped  inside  like  a  beehive,  had 
all  the  roof  built  in  horizontal  courses  of  stone, 
and  showed  that  the  radiating  joints  of  domes 
had  not  then  been  invented.  It  had  partly 
fallen  in  consequence.  The  Corinth  of  Apostolic 
.times  was  now  a  mere  hamlet,  and  contained 
nothing  much  of  interest  except  a  few  columns 
of  the  Temple  and  a  bath.  The  modern  canal 
across  the  isthmus  was  a  great  engineering 
work  31  miles  long,  with  water  100  ft.  wide  and 
26  ft.  deep.  Athens  was  so  pre-eminently 
beautiful  and  interesting  that  the  lecturer  could 
not  refrain  from  devoting  a  large  number  of 
slides  to  it,  but  no  slides  could  convey  any  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  combination  of  blue  sky. 
fine  hills,  and  white  marble  buildings  stained 
with  age,  and  of  the  most  perfect  architecture. 
Some  snapshots  of  architectural  fragments  in¬ 
teresting  to  students  were  also  shown.  Mr.  Gibbs 
said  the  Stadium  had  recently  been  restored 
at  the  cost  of  a  Greek  merchant;  it  had  a  course 
about  100  ft.  longer  than  Bramall-lane,  and 
had  seats  in  white  marble  on  three  sides  raised 
in  sixty  tiers,  so  as  to  hold  50,000  people.  It 
was  formed  out  of  a  natural  valley.  Views  of 
modern  buildings  in  Athens  showed  how  excel¬ 
lently  the  architects  worked  in  the  ancient  style. 
The  views  of  Ephesus  were  limited  to  a  few 
snapshots  taken  during  a  visit  which  was  shame¬ 
fully  hurried  by  the  guides,  considering  its 
great  historical  interest  and  its  immense  wealth 
of  Grecian-Roman  remains.  One  view  showed 
a  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  all  of  white  marble, 
with  the  remains  of  columns  down  each  side, 
and  out  of  this  street  opened  many  public 
buildings,  and  it  led  up  to  the  great  theatre, 
which  seated  24,500.  The  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  are  now  in  a  great  hollow  and 
difficult  of  access  because  of  water ;  the  best 
of  the  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  excavations  of  the  city  are  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with,  and  any  traveller  to  the  east 
should  visit  Ephesus.  The  ruins  show  in  what  I 


magnificence  and  beauty  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans  loved  to  dwell,  and  made  the  lecturer 
desire  that  the  time  should  come  when  a  rich 
nation  like  the  English  might  in  like  way 
more  fully  appreciate  noble  architecture. 
Views  were  shown  of  Constantinople,  and  of  its 
mosques,  fountains,  palaces,  bazaars,  and 
streets.  The  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  marble 
and  mosaic  decoration  of  S.  Sophia  were  equalled 
by  its  wonderful  arched  and  domed  construction, 
which  lias  stood  the  test  of  earthquakes  for  1367 
years  ;  it  was  over  900  years  old  when  it  came 
into  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  they  have 
preserved  it  almost  intact,  with  the  exception 
of  obliterating  the  figures  of  saints.  It  was 
also  remarkable  that  the  mosques  built  by  the 
Turks  in  Constantinople  so  very  many  years 
afterwards  were  all  adaptations  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  S. Sophia,  The  museum  contained 
some  twenty-one  sarcophagi  discovered  in  1 887  in 
Sidon.  Two  of  them  were  illustrated,  the  one 
called  the  Tomb  of  Alexander  being  evidently 
of  that  period  of  Greek  art ;  it  was  of  white 
marble,  and  was  sculptured  on  all  sides.  The 
other  tomb  was  called  The  Weepers,  because 
of  the  figures  all  around  it.  The  marble  shows 
traces  of  vivid  colouring.  The  bazaars  dated 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  were  very  in¬ 
teresting.  The  fountains  were  wholly  Turkish 
work.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale,  and  supported  by  Messrs. 
A.  Howe  and  Horace  Wilson,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Gibbs  for  his  lecture, 
which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  of  University  College. — 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  and  supported  by  the  President 
(Mr.  T.  Winder),  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried  expressing  satisfaction,  and  congratula¬ 
ting  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton)  on 
his  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  School  of 
Art  managers. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland. 
— The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  was  held 
on  the  8th  inst.,  at  Lincoln -place,  Mr.  William  M. 
Mitchell,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  that  the 
Government  had  treated  the  profession  in 
Ireland  very  unfairly  by  appointing  an  English 
architect  to  design  the  new  College  of  Science, 
and  the  appointment  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  Government  did  not  consider  any  Irishman 
qualified  for  the  post.  They  need  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  public  bodies,  as  well  as 
private  individuals,  acted  similarly  to  the 
Government.  Referring  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Ulster  Society  to  reduce  the  scale  of  fees  fer 
certain  buildings,  he  greatly  feared  the  tendency 
may  be  to  lower  the  commission  on  all  buildings 
whatsoever  to  the  reduced  scale.  He  said  that 
the  recent  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Architec¬ 
tural  Education  in  order  to  promote  a  uniform 
system  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  do  much  for  their  young  achitects,  and 
properly  equip  them  for  their  profession.  He 
stated  that  a  Registration  Bill  for  Architects 
would  help  to  solve  the  system  of  education,  and 
since  their  last  meeting  much  progress  had  been 
made  in  that  direction.  The  allied  societies 
were  deliberating  on  the  subject  of  registration, 
and  would  shortly  issue  their  report.  The 
object  was  an  excellent  one,  and  would  prevent 
unqualified  persons  from  assuming  the  title 
of  architect.  In  conclusion,  the  President 
stated  they  should  become  fully  equipped  by 
scientific  study  and  training  to  adapt  their 
methods  to  any  problems  which  might  confront 
them  in  the  future. — The  annual  report  was 
then  read,  in  which  regret  was  expressed  that 
the  budding  trade  was  still  in  a  depressed  con¬ 
dition  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  realising  in¬ 
vested  money.  As  to  the  proposed  reduced 
scale  of  fees  by  the  Ulster  Society,  the  council 
expressed  its  disapproval  of  any  change  which 
would  go  to  alter  the  standard  commission. 
The  memorial  deprecating  the  employment  of 
municipal  officers  to  carry  out  important 
works  in  urban  districts  was  supported  by  the 
council,  which  had  asked  the  Dublin  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject. 
Dealing  with  the  appointment  of  an  English 
architect  for  the  new  College  of  Science,  the 
report  regrets  and  strongly  deprecates  the 
action  of  the  Government,  which  professes  to 
have  the  betterment  of  Ireland  at  heart.  It 
also  regrets  the  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
over  English  and  Scotch  architects  whenever 
occasion  offers.  Mr.  A.  E.  Murray  proposed, 
and  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin  seconded,  the  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  hon. 
treasurer’s  report  was  also  adopted.  The 
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following  council  was  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  : — Messrs.  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  G.  C.  Asblin, 
C.  J.  M'Carthy,  G.  Sheridan,  Frederick  Batchelor 
■C.  A.  Owen,  W.  Kaye  Parry,  A.  E.  Murray,  and 
W.  H.  Hill.  Messrs.  J.  Rawson  Carroil  and 
F.  G.  Hicks  were  elected  as  hon.  auditors. — The 
annual  dinner  of  ti  e  Institute  was  held  in  the 
■evening  at  the  Shelbourne  Hotel.  Mr.  William 
Mitchell,  P.I.A.I.,  presided.  The  loyal  toasts 
having  been  honoured,  the  President  proposed 
-the  toast  of  “  The  Royal  Institute  of  Architects 
of  Ireland.”  He  said  that  the  Institute  hact 
attained  quite  a  respectable  age,  having  been 
founded  in  1859.  The  body,  he  was  glad  to  say, 
was  progressing  with  encouraging  rapidity,  and 
had  now  reached  a  position  and  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  which  it  had  never  previously 
•attained.  It  comprehended  in  its  membership 
pretty  well  all  the  qualified  architects  in  Ireland. 
The  toast  “  Our  Guests  ”  was  next  given  by  the 
President,  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  in 
responding,  referred  to  the  work  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  Ireland.  Those  who  had  been  in 
Dublin  felt  that  they  owed  a  great  debt  of 
praise  to  the  members  of  the  architectural  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  treasures  with  which  they  had 
enriched  the  city.  Dr.  Smyly,  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  also  responded,  and  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  architects  in 
connexion  with  the  Dublin  hospitals.  Mr. 
Chance,  President  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cochrane, 
President  Civil  Engineers  Institution  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  James  Beckett,  President  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Association,  and  Mr.  Webb,  President 
Architectural  Association,  also  responded. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  Fiftieth  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
was  held  on  Monday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  the 
•offices  of  the  Society,  17,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  Mr.  D.  B.  Butler,  President, 
in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
duly  elected  by  ballot  as  the  Council  and 
officers  for  1905,  viz.  -As  President,  Mi-. 
Nicholas  James  West ;  as  Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs.  Maurice  Wilson,  Richard  St.  George 
Moore,  and  Joseph  William  Wilson  ;  as  Ordinary 
Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  Joseph  Bernays, 
George  Abraham  Goodwin,  George  Green, 
William  Henry  Holttum,  Edward  John  Silcock, 
Diogo  Andrew  Symons,  John  Aird,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Drury;  as  Honorary  Secretary 
■and  Treasurer,  Mi-.  George  Burt ;  as  Honorary 
Auditor,  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  F.C.A.  The 
President  announced  that  the  following 
Premiums  had  been  awarded  by  the  Council 
for  papers  read  during  the  past  session,  viz.  :  — 
The  President’s  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  William 
Edward  Storey  for  his  paper  on  “  Condensing 
Machinery  ”  ;  the  Bessemer  Premium  of  Books 
to  Mr.  R.  G.  Atlanson-Winn  for  his  paper  on 
■“  Deep  Sea  Erosion  and  Foreshore  Protec¬ 
tion  ”  ;  a  Society’s  Premium  of  Books  to  Mr. 
A.  S.  E.  Ackermann  for  his  paper  on  “  British 
and  American  Coal-cutting  Machines  ”  ;  and 
a  Society’s  Premium  of  Books  to  Mr.  Frank 
Latham  for  his  paper  on  “  Some  Recent  Works 
of  Water  Supply  at  Penzance.” 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  the  13th  inst., 
Sir  Guilford  L.  Molesworth,  K.C.I.E.,  President, 
in  the  chair,  a  paper  “  On  the  Construction 
of  a  Concrete  Railway-Viaduct,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Wood-Hill,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E..  and  Mr.  E.  D. 
Pain,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  was  read.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  : — The  viaduct  in 
question  is  situated  at  Cannington,  on  the 
Axminster  and  Lyme  Regis  Light  Railway, 
which  now  connects  Lyme  Regis  with  the 
Yeovil  and  Exeter  line  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway.  It  consists  of  ten 
•elliptical  arches  of  50  ft.  span,  its  total  length 
being  600  ft.,  width  over  spandrels  16  ft., 
maximum  height  to  rail-level  92  ft.,  and  gradient 
1  in  80.  It  affords  an  example  of  the  recent 
application  of  concrete  to  viaduct  construction, 
and  to  arches  of  somewhat  large  span.  With 
the  exception  of  the  concrete  blocks  in  the 
vertical  faces  of  the  arches,  the  work  through¬ 
out  is  mass  concrete.  The  geological  strata  are 
greensand  and  blue  lias  clay.  The  founda¬ 
tions,  originally  designed  for  a  pressure  of 
tons  per  square  foot,  were  enlarged  to  give 
pressures  ranging  from  H  ton  to  3  tons  per 
square  foot.  The  concrete  used  consisted 
of  crushed  flints  and  Portland  cement,  the 
crushing  yielding  sufficient  grit  to  make  the 
addition  of  sand  unnecessary  except  in  special 
cases.  The  concrete  was  hand-mixed,  and  for 


transporting  this  and  other  materials  a  cable 
way  of  1,000  ft.  span  was  erected  across  the 
valley,  the  piers  being  built  without  scaffolding. 
The  piers  were  carried  up  in  rectangular  lifts 
of  diminishing  size,  instead  of  having  a  con¬ 
tinuous  batter,  the  lifts  being  6  ft.  deep.  The 
concrete  was  deposited  in  wooden  boxes  of 
this  depth,  which  were  bolted  up  on  the  ground 
and  hoisted  into  position.  The  mode  of 
filling  and  striking  the  boxes,  of  which  there 
are  eleven,  is  described.  The  work  in  all  the 
piers  was  advanced  as  far  as  possible  at  the 
same  rate.  Two  rows  of  corbels  were  built  in 
the  top  lift  of  the  piers,  to  support  the  arch- 
centreing.  This  consisted  of  four-built  ribs, 
the  centre  portion  of  which  was  tied  by  a 
framework,  in  the  form  of  a  Warren  girder, 
supported  in  the  middle  by  raking  struts  from 
the  lower  row  of  corbels.  The  ribs,  including 
the  lattice-work,  were  set  in  one  piece,  and 
four  tie-bolts  were  placed  in  the  span  to  assist 
the  piers  in  taking  the  thrust.  The  faces  of 
the  arches  were  built  in  concrete  blocks,  of 
which  two  similar  ones  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  viaduct  were  set  simultaneously  by  a  rail 
attachment  to  the  cableway  ;  and  by  adjusting 
the  chains  attaching  the  blocks  the  latter  were 
suspended  at  the  angles  required  by  their 
position  in  the  arch.  The  blocks  were  keyed 
in  advance  of  the  mass  concrete,  in  order  that 
the  adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  toothing  of 
the  blocks  might  relieve  the  centres  of  some 
of  the  weight.  Expansion  joints  were  formed 
through  the  arches,  spandrels  and  parapets, 
anil  are  found  effective  in  giving  play  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction,  and  any  slight  movement 
due  to  settlement.  In  turning  the  arches, 
the  centreing,  although  apparently  light,  was 
found  to  be  sufficiently  rigid,  and  the  setting 
was  facilitated  by  the  ribs  being  made  in  one 
piece.  The  settlement  of  the  piers  was  for 
the  most  part  fairly  even,  and,  being  adjusted 
as  the  work  proceeded,  did  not  affect  the 
concrete  ;  but  the  settlement  of  the  west  abut¬ 
ment  and  first  pier  was  greater  than  elsewhere, 
and  crushed  the  crown  of  the  first  arch.  Two 
diaphragm-walls  were  built  in  brickwork  in 
cement  in  the  third  span,  to  enable  it  to  act 
as  an  abutment,  and  concrete  needles  were  built 
in  the  embankment  between  the  first  and 
second  piers  ;  the  crushed  portion  of  the  first 
arch  was  cut  out  and  made  good  in  brickwork, 
and  the  parapets  over  this  arch  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Particulars  are  given  of  the  cost  of 
the  viaduct,  and  a  schedule  is  appended  of 
the  results  of  tests  of  sample  blocks  made  from 
materials  used  in  the  concrete.  The  authors 
believe  this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  piers 
of  a  similar  height  have  been  built  without 
scaffolding,  and  in  which  the  centres  of  a 
50-ft.  arch  have  been  designed  for  setting 
in  one  piece. 

- - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Memorial  to  Sir  Hector  Macdonald. — 
On  the  7th  inst.  the  sub-committee  for  this 
memorial  met  to  make  a.  final  selection  from 
three  designs  which  had  been  specially  set 
apart  for  consideration,  and  selected  that 
under  the  motto  “  Gael,”  by  Mr.  James  S.  Kay, 
Skirving-street,  Shawlands.  150  drawings  and 
12  models  had  been  sent  in,  from  which  10 
were  first  selected  for  special  consideration, 
which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  three  for 
final  selection.  The  other  two  were  “  Kudos,” 
bv  Mr.  E.  C.  H.  Maidman  (Edinburgh),  and 
“Duty,”  by  Messrs.  Macdonald  &  Currie 
(Glasgow).  The  monument  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  “  Green  Hill,”  Dingwall.  It  will  be 
in  the  form  of  a  square  mediaeval  keep  or  tower 
in  the  old  Scottish  Baronial  style  of  architec¬ 
ture.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  ground  floor 
as  a  small  museum. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Hall,  Westminster. 
— Sir  Aston  Webb  has  issued  his  report  on  this 
important  competition.  He  states  that  there 
has  been  a  very  good  response  to  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  does  not  consider  that  the  trustees 
will  have  any  necessity  to  exercise  tho  right 
they  reserved  to  invite  final  designs  from 
architects  other  than  the  original  competitors ; 
instead  of  doing  that  he  would  advise  them  to 
invite  the  authors  of  nine  of  the  designs  to  take 
part  in  the  final  competition,  receiving  a  fee  of 
100  guineas  each  on  satisfying  the  conditions. 
The  authors  of  the  nine  designs  recommended 
are; — Messrs.  Crouch.  Butler,  &  Savage  (Bir¬ 
mingham);  Messrs.  Lanchester  &  Rickards; 
Messrs.  Cheston  &  Perkin  ;  Messrs.  Waddington 
Son  &  Dunkley ;  Mr.  James  S.  Gibson  ;  Mr. 
James  A.  Swan  (Birmingham) ;  Mr.  E.  Vincent 


Harris  ;  Mr.  W.  Flockhart ;  and  Messrs.  C.  E. : 
Mall  and  A.  W.  S.  Cross  :  all  of  London  excepts 
where  otherwise  stated. 

- •  ♦  . - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Architects’  Law  Reports,  Vol.  I.l 
Compiled  by  Arthur  Crow,  F.R.I.B.A.  (18,  j 
Great  Prescot-street,  London.  5s.) 

Lives  of  the  Engineers  (Vermuyden — 
Myddelton  —  Perry  —  James  Brindley).  By ; 
Samuel  Smiles.  (John  Murray.) 

Locks  and  Builders’  Hardware:  (a  hand-) 
book  for  Architects).  By  Henry  R.  Towne. ; 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Technological  and  Scientific  Dictionary,  j 
Part  VII.  (Geo.  Newnes.  Is.) 

Knotting  and  Splicing  Ropes  and 
Cordage.  Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck. ; 
(Cassell  &  Co.  Is.) 

Corrcsponbcnce. 


THE  GAS  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — We  notice  in  your  issue  of  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  pages  601-2,  you  make  reference  to  1 
dynamos  and  arc  lamps  exhibited  on  the  1 
stand  of  Messrs.  P.  Simon  &  Co.  We  would  . 
like  to  point  out  that  these  dynamos  and  : 
arc  lamps  are  of  our  manufacture,  and,  in  ; 
addition  to  supplying  light  for  the  stand  and 
showing  the  possibilities  of  gas  engines  driv¬ 
ing  electrical  plant,  they  were  used  for  sup-  • 
plying  power  to  various  electric  motors  in  use  > 
on  many  of  the  stands  in  the  exhibition. 

Johnson  &  Phillips. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE. 

Sir,— Referring  to  the  report  in  your  issue  1 
of  the  10th  inst.  of  the  discussion  on  “Rein¬ 
forced  Concrete  ”  at  the  meeting  of  the  < 
R.I.B.A.,  I  see  that  Mr.  E.  Robins  claims  to  i\ 
have  taken  out  the  first  patent  for  armoured  j 
concrete  in  1869.  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  mis-  ; 
taken  in  supposing  that  his  patent  was  the  t| 
first.  The  late  principal  of  this  firm,  who  was  J 
the  pioneer  of  in  situ  granite  concrete  paving,  j 
patented  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  on  1 
October  27,  1854,  using  wire  ropes  suspended  J 
(as  sketch)*  for  the  tensional  reinforcement.  I 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  Mr.  Wil-  I 
kirison  took  out  a  patent  two  years  later  for  t 
hollow  tubular  plaster  partitions,  which,  ex-  . 
cept  that  they  were  4^  in.  thick,  were  identical 
with  the  general  construction  of  many  of  the 
present-day  partitions. 

For  W.  B.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Hubert  Todd,  London  Manager.  • 

*  The  diagram  was  sent  too  late  for  repro-  > 
ducing. 

- - 

METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD.  | 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  ij 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  J 
Board  was  held  at  the  offices,  Victoria  Em- 1 
bankment,  on  Saturday  last  week. 

Tooting  Bee  Asylum. — Among  the  corre-  if 
spondence  received  was  a  communication  from  n 
the  Local  Government  Board  approving  of  ■ 
the  plans  of  the  additional  blocks  to  be  1 
erected  at  this  asylum,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  I 
36,250£. 

Belmont  Asylum. — It  was  agreed  to  apply  3 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
sanction  to  the  Managers  inviting  tenders ' 
for  wiring  the  Belmont  Asylum  for  electrio  j 
lighting  purposes  from  six  selected  firms,  and  (| 
entering  into  a  contract  or  contracts  for  the  J 
execution  of  the  necessary  works,  without,  in  1 
the  first  instance,  advertising  for  sealed  1 
tenders. 

Brook  Hospital. — A  scheme  for  providing  il 
additional  means  of  access  to  the  subways  of  1 
this  hospital,  at  a  cost  of  some  375 1.,  was  j 
approved. 

Offices  0}  the  Board. — It  was  reported  that  il 
the  total  cost  of  completion  of  this  building  had  d 
been  57,290 1.  6s.  2d. ;  slightly  under  the  j 
amount  authorised  by  th<e  Local  Government  11 
Board. 

Emergency  Works. — It  was  agreed  (the  reso-1 
lution  applying  to  all  institutions)  that,  tl 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  (which  shall  be 
forthwith  reported  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Board),  )) 
no  work  which  shall  involve  alteration  or  re¬ 
pairs  to  any  drain,  gas  or  water  pipes,  ft 
boilers,  machinery,  electric  light  installation,  ■ 
or  lightning  conductor,  be  authorised  until  :i 
the  same  shall  have  been  reported  on  by  the  1 
Engineer-in-chief,  and  any  work  so  authorised  <i 
shall  be  carried  out  under  his  supervision.  I: 

The  Board  of  Unemployed. — The  Clerk  read  | 
a  letter  from  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  I 
asking  whether  the  Board  could  assist  themiC 
in  any  way  in  providing  work  for  the  un-i 
employed.  The  Clerk  had  replied  that  thoi 
Board  possessed  no  land  whatever  that  wouldli 
give  work  to  the  unemployed.  The  letter  wasij 
|  referred  to  the  Works  Committee.  Aj, 
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supplemental  report  by  the  Works  Committee, 
submitting  for  acceptance  a  tender  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  of  Blackfriars,  for  the 
execution  of  certain  street  works  at  Joyce 
Green  Hospital,  produoed  sorrue  discussion, 
and  a  motion  to  refer  back  was  lost.  Several 
Managers  considered  that  the  work  should  be 
taken  in  hand  by  direct  labour,  so  that  some 
of  the  unemployed  of  London  might  be 
benefited,  but  ultimately  the  Committee’s  re¬ 
commendation  was  agreed  to. 


lEbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

ASPHALT:  ITS  COMPOSITION  AND 
PROPERTIES.— II. 

Natural  Asphalt. 

HE  advocates  of  natural  asphalt 
contend  that  the  “mixed  bitumens” 
are  only  to  be  found  pure  in  the  rock 
which  they  have  permeated  when  in 
a  state  of  vapour  and  under  enormous  pressure. 
Dr.  H.  Lotz,  after  examining  the  Ragusa  de¬ 
posits  in  Sicily,  states  quite  recently  that, 
like  other  bituminous  deposits  described  by 
Messrs.  Malo  and  Delano,  they  are  the  result 
of  the  sublimation  or  upward  percolation 
through  fissures  of  gaseous  or  liquid  hydro¬ 
carbons.  The  bitumen  in  the  Sicilian  and 
Seyssel  rocks  is  solid  and  tough,  whilst  that 
contained  in  Val  de  Travers  is  soily  ;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  creep  under  heat  and 
rolling  contact  may  be  corrected  by  a  judicious 
blending  with  the  former  or  better,  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  a  percentage  of  old  with  new.  The 
“  total  bitume  1  ”  may  be  separated  from  the 
pulverised  rock  by  dissolving  it  in  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide,  and  its  percentage  composition  has 
been  found  analogous  to  that  of  indiarubber 
having  the  same  hydrocarbons  for  its  ingredients. 

The  molecules  of  natural  asphalt  are  held 
together,  not  by  cohesion — which,  as  it  existed 
in  the  carbonate  of  lime,  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  interpenetration  of  hydrocarbon  vapour — 
but  by  agglutination,  the  test  being  to  heat  a 
small  piece  on  an  iron  plate,  when  it  will  fall 
to  pieces.  The  unimpregnated  limestone  found 
in  an  asphalt  mine  will  not  crumble  on  being 
heated. 

To  test  its  compressibility  a  small  press  with 
moulds  or  a  tube  with  a  plug  and  hammer  may 
be  used.  Imperfect  asphalts,  after  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  G  tons  per  sq.  in.  in  a 
closed  space,  will  afterwards  crumble  under 
pressure  of  the  fingers. 

The  percentage  relation  of  “  total  bitumen  ” 
to  limestone  or  sandstone,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  shown  for  various  types  in  Table  I.  from  data 
furnished  by  Mr.  Delano. 

The  writer  has  compiled  the  table  in  three 
sections,  Nos.  1  to  7  being  natural  asphalts. 


having  a  limestone  basis  in  all  cases  except 
No.  3,  where  sand  predominates  ;  Nos.  8  and  9 
of  Bastennes  bitumen,  and  a  mixture  thereof 
with  Seyssel  rock  (this  bitumen  is  now  exhausted ); 
and  Nos.  10  and  11  of  gas-tar  and  the  mixture 
thereof  with  ground  fireclay  and  chalk  to  make 
an  artificial  asphalt.  Of  the  first  section.  No.  6 
represents  Forens,  with  a  low  percentage  of 
bitumen,  No.  2  with  high  bitumen  content  but 
abnormal  in  iron  and  sulphur,  whilst  Nos.  1. 
4,  and  5  show  what  are  still  regarded  as  standard 
materials.  Each  section  is  comparable  within 
itself,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  the  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  table  should  be  wholly  comparable 
with  each  other,  because  the  basis  of  computa¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  different,  the  bitumen  or 
gas-tar  being  employed  always  in  conjunction 
with  some  inorganic  base.  M.  Durand  Claye 
devised  a  quantitative  method  for  enabling 
natural  bitumens  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
products  of  coal-tar  by  a  comparison  of  the 
colour  which  the  extracts  assumed  under  various 
reagents,  but  as  this  technically  belongs  more 
to  the  domain  of  the  chemist,  and  it  has  also 
been  followed  by  a  more  complete  differentia¬ 
tion,  no  further  details  need  be  given. 

The  following  analysis  recently  made  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  Imperial  Institute  shows  a 
fuller  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  content,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
information  respecting  a  deposit  of  asphalt 
rock  in  the  Island  of  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf, 
within  the  area  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India. 

On  heating  in  a  crucible  it  yielded  moisture 
0‘59  ;  volatile  matter  17'47  ;  fixed  carbon  5'30; 
and  ash  76'63  per  cent.  The  amount  of  bitu¬ 
men  contained  in  the  asphalt  rock  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  extraction,  first  with  acetone  to 
remove  the  liquid  bituminous  matter  (called 
“  petrolene  ”),  and  subsequently  with  chloro¬ 
form,  which  dissolves  out  the  solid  bitumen 
(called  “asphaltene”);  with  the  following 
results  : — 

Per  cent. 

'  Matter  soluble  in  acetone  . .  . .  10 ’47 

Matter  soluble  in  chloroform  ..  ..  7 ’20 

Total  bituminous  matter  . .  . .  17 '67 

This  comparatively  high  content  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  mixed  base,  in  which  siliceous 
constituents  are  predominant.  The  following 
is  its  percentage  composition  as  shown  by  the 
ash,  after  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
limestone  : — 


Silica  (Si02)  6G-24 

Alumina  (A12D3)  .  9 '54 

Ferric  Oxide  (Fc2D3)  2‘31 

Lime  (CaO)  . 15‘78 

Magnesia  (MgO)  .  2-22 

Soda  and  potash  .  3 -85 


To  make  it  suitable  for  paving,  70  per  cent, 
of  powdered  cilcite  or  limestone  should  be 
added  so  as  to  have  a  finished  product  contain¬ 
ing  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  bitumen, 
and  consolidating  by  heat  and  pressure  into  a. 
compact  and  impermeable  roadway. 

- ^4- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Richard  Mawson.— The  death  of  Mr. 
Richard  Mawson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Mawson  &  Hudson,  architects,  of  Bradford, 
takes  our  recollections  back  to  the  days  of 
Gothic,  when  the  firm  of  Lockwood  &  Mawson 
was  prominent  in  competitions  for  town  halls 
and  other  large  buildings  in  the  revived 
Gothic  style.  Mr.  Mawson  was  the  son  of  a 
printer  in  Leeds,  and  was  taken  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  Mr.  Lockwood  at  an  early  age,  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  that  he  was 
•recognised  as  a  young  architect  of  special 
talent.  The  firm  were,  as  is  well  known,  the 
architects  of  the  Bradford  Town  Hall,  besides 
many  other  large  and  important  buildings. 
Mr.  Mawson  was  seventy  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Baptist  Church,  Beverley-road,  Hull. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  on  the  7th  inst.  The  church, 
which  will  accommodate  over  1,000  persons, 
mostly  011  the  ground  floor,  is  designed  in  a 
late  period  of  Gothic,  a  bold  square  tower 
being  the  feature  at  the  corner  of  the  site. 
The  contract  amount  for  the  church,  five 
vestries,  large  church  parlour,  cloakrooms, 
etc.,  is  5,500/.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
George  Baines  &  R.  Palmer  Baines.  Clement’s- 
inn,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

Baptist  Church,  Shirehampton,  Gloucester- 
bihre.— Memorial-stones  of  a  Baptist  church 
at  Shirehampton  were  laid  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  contractor’s  price  for  the  building  is 
2,044/.,  and  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  a  congregation  of  about  300.  The  chief 
entrance  will  be  from  Pembroke-road,  the 
church  being  entered  through  a  porch,  bn  both 
sides  of  which  will  be  a  lobby.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  building  will  be  vestry- 
rooms  and  other  offices.  The  plans  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wakefield,  of 
Bristol,  and  the  work  is  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Bis6  &  Sons,  of  Portishead.  The 
church  will  be  50  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  the  height 
from  floor  to  ridge  28  ft.  The  east  and 
west  walls  will  be  panelled  on  the  inside  to 
the  height  of  4  ft.  6  ins.,  these  panels  being 
movable  sp  that  they  may  be  pulled  out  to 
form  sixteen  classrooms.  The  roof  will  be 
an  open  timber  one  covered  with  red  tiles, 
and  the  floor  will  be  of  pitch-pine  woodeD 
blocks. 

Baptist  Mission  Church,  Broadwater.—1 The- 
foundation-stone  of  this  new  building  was< 
laid  on  Wednesday,  December  14.  The- 
portion  at  present  in  course  of  erection  is  the- 
mission  church,  which  will  form  eventually 
the  schoolroom  when  the  future  church  is; 
built.  The  building  is  designed  in  a  free 
treatment  of  late  Gothic,  and  is  faced  in  red' 
brickwork.  The  contract  is  let  to  Messrs.  F. 
Sandell  &  Sons,  the  amount  being  463/:  15s., 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  George  Baines, 
&  R.  Palmer  Baines,  London. 

Chancel,  Brighouse  Church. — The  work  of' 
erecting  the  new  chancel  at  Brighouse  Parish 
Church  is  now  completed.  The  work  has 
been  done  under  the  superintendence  of ' 
Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler,  architect,  of  Durham, 
and  it  has  cost  over  3,000/. 

Methodist  Church,  Belfast.— The  new 
Methodist  church,  erected  at  Jennymount, 
Shore-road,  was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  • 
building  is  76  ft.  in  length  and  57  ft.  in  width, 
and  in  addition  to  it  there  is  a  lecture  hall  ' 
and  schoolroom  at  the  rear.  The  pulpit,  gal¬ 
lery  front,  and  pews  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  • 
the  gallery  front  being  picked  out  in  colours  - 
and  finished  on  top  with  a  mahogany  capping. 
The  heating  is  by  hot  water,  the  apparatus, 
having  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Musgrave, 
Ltd.  Mr.  Harrison  M'Cloy  had  charge  of  the  • 
plumbing.  Mr.  Stanley  Johnson  carried  out 
the  gas-fitting,  also  the  laying  of  the  wires  for 
the  electric  lighting,  under  the  supervision  of  ' 
Mr.  John  Woodside.  Cathedral  lead  lights 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Campbell  ’ 
Brothers.  The  contractor  for  the  entire  work 
was  Mr.  James  Kidd,  and  the  architect  Mr. 
W.  D.  R.  Taggart.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  • 
5,000/. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Duffield,  Derbyshire.— 
The  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  which  has  been 
erected  at  Duffield,  wa6  opened  on  the 
7th  inst.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  • 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Jameson  Green,  archi¬ 
tect,  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hingley, 
builder,  Duffield.  at  a  cost  of  3,134/. 

Free  Church  Hall,  Wenwick,  Lancashire. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  building  was  , 


Table  I. — Composition  of  Asphalt  Rocks,  etc. 


Number  of  Specimen 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Place  and  District 
of  Origin . 

e!  A 

HS-g 

■§*■3 
_  g  5 
>  > 

5  a 

I® 

Ragusa, 

Sicily. 

Seyssel,  De¬ 
partment  of 
the  Ain. 

Forens,  De¬ 
partment  of 
the  Ain. 

Chieti,  Ab- 
ruzzi,  Italy. 

I  a  c-1 

r,  I! 

Seyssel 
melted  with 
No.  8. 

Gas  Tar. 

Imitation 

Asphalt. 

Water  and  volatile 
matter  at  100° 
centigrade  . 

0-35 

3-10 

0-40 

0-80 

0-40 

0-25 

0-35 

0-30 

0-15 

Bitumen,  matters 
soluble  in  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon. . 

8-70 

11-90 

8-80 

8  85 

9-10 

2-25 

69-35 

14-05 

Black  matter,  not 
soluble,  but  com¬ 
bustible  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

4-50 

_ 

33-00 

18-45 

9  05 

15-30 

9-20 

9-65 

9-50 

2-50 

8-10 

74-15 

14-20 

Inorganic  matter  as 
below  . 

90-95 

84-70 

90-80 

90-35 

90-50 

97-50 

91-90 

25  85 

85-80 

1-25 

60-30 

Residue  insoluble  in 
acids  . 

0-10 

0-05 

20-35 

Alumina  and  perox¬ 
ide  of  iron  . 

0-30 

1-25 

4-35 

0-90 

0-05 

015 

0-25 

2-85 

Lime  . 

49-50 

38-90 

5-70 

49-00 

50-50 

54-35 

50-45 

0-70 

45  00 

Magnesia  . 

0-10 

0-15 

3-85 

0-45 

0-05 

0-10 

0-70 

0-10 

0-05 

Sand  . 

3  05 

57-40 

0-60 

Fine  or  combined 
silicate  . 

_ 

11-35 

Carbonic  acid  and 
waste  . 

40  16 

31-92 

8-15 

39-40 

39-80 

1-85 

Sulphur  . 

0-08 

4-99 

trace 

— 

_ 

Iron  combined  with 
sulphur  . 

0-21 

4.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

The  above  analyses  were  made  under  the  direction  of  M.  Durand  Claye,  Engineer-in-Chief  and  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  “  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,”  Pari3,  who  makes  the  following  notes  :— 

Sample  No.  1  is  an  almost  pure  limestone  impregnated  with  bitumen.  It  is  a  true  asphalt. 

Sample  No.  4  is  an  asphalt  almost  absolutely  pure. 

Sample  No.  2  is  an  asphalt,  but  the  iron  pyrites,  amounting  to  9*43  (iron  and  sulphur),  may  give  rise  to  oxida¬ 
tion  and  consequent  disintegration  after  a  time. 

Sample  No.  3  is  a  silicious  rock,  somewhat  argillaceous  and  impregnated  with  bitumen. 
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laid  a  short  time  ago.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
G.  T.  Oakey,  of  Bristol. 

Workhouse  Extensions,  Chesterfield. — The 
new  workhouse  infirmary  and  the  alterations 
and  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
workhouse,  at  a  cost  of  over  40,000/.,  were 
open  to  inspection  a  few  days  ago.  The  new 
buildings  consist  of  an  infirmary,  a  nurses’ 
home,  porter’s  lodge,  laundry,  kitchen,  boiler 
and  engine  house,  workshop,  mortuary,  dis¬ 
infector,  additions  to  wards,  entrances,  stores, 
administration  block,  and  a  general  remodel¬ 
ling  of  the  workhouse.  The  infirmary  is  paral¬ 
lel  with,  and  close  to,  Newbold-road,  in  front 
of  the  old  workhouse  premises.  It  is  in  three 
connected  blocks,  the  central  building 
being  devoted  to  administration  purposes. 
There  is  accommodation  for  204  patients 
The  place  is  illuminated  by  electricity, 
and  heated  throughout  by  hot  water. 
The  nurses’  home  provides  accommodation  for 
twenty  nurses.  The  laundry  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  workhouse.  Messrs.  Rollinson  & 
Son,  Chesterfield,  were  the  architects;  Messrs. 
Maule  &  Co.,  Chesterfield  and  Nottingham, 
the  contractors ;  and  Mr.  J.  Rushton,  Chester¬ 
field,  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Co-operative  Society’s  New  Premises, 
Carlisle. — New  premises  have  been  erected 
for  the  directors  of  the  Carlisle  South  End 
Co-operative  Society,  in  Botchergate.  To 
obtain  the  large  shop  accommodation  re¬ 
quired,  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Scott,  of 
Carlisle,  adopted  a  central  arcade  scheme  with 
a  wide  approach  from  Botchergate,  which 
gave  a  total  frontage  of  window  space  of 
about  350  ft.  The  front  elevation  has  been 
constructed  with  white  polished  ashlar  stone 
and  dark  Shap  granite  pilasters,  with  carved 
caps.  It  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  freely 
treated,  with  large  gables  at  each  end,  and  a 
balustrade  between  same,  divided  by  orna¬ 
mental  gablets.  The  arcade  is  covered  over 
by  an  ornamental  iron  roof  and  glass,  with 
ventilating  glazed  decklights,  and  round  the 
four  sides  on  each  floor  has  been  constructed 
overhanging  fireproof  balconies,  protected  by 
ornamental  railing,  access  to  each  balcony 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a  fireproof  stair¬ 
case.  The  balcony  on  the  second  floor,  besides 
leading  to  all  the  showrooms,  gives  access  to 
the  large  public  office,  strongroom,  and  check¬ 
room,  and  the  private  offices  for  the  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  manager.  The  balcony  on  the 
third  floor  is  mainly  used  for  the  large  hall, 
capable  of  accommodating  between  800  and 
900  people.  The  platform  occupies  part  of 
one  side,  and  the  roof  is  a  large  span  open 
iron  structure.  A  storage-room  and  care¬ 
takers’  room  occupies  one  end.  The  board- 
room  has  also  been  arranged  on  this  floor, 
with  panelled  pitch-pine  dado,  and  boarded 
walls  and  ceiling,  together  with  committee 
and  waiting-rooms.  The  boot-repairing  shop, 
etc.,  with  electric-driven  machinery,  is  also  on 
this  floor,  and  a  dining  or  refreshment  room 
for  the  assistants.  The  fourth  floor  contains 
workrooms.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  S. 
Jack,  and  the  local  contractors  engaged  were 
Mr.  William  Baty,  builder;  Mr.  R.  Nelson, 
carver ;  Mr.  G.  Black,  joiner ;  Messrs.  R.  M. 
Ormerod  &  Son,  plasterers ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Sowerby,  plumber ;  Mr.  F.  Hart,  slater ; 
Messrs.  R.  M.  Hill  &  Sons,  painters,  electric 
light,  and  ventilating  engineers’  work;  Mr. 
John  Corbett,  ironwork.  The  outside  con¬ 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moneur, 
Ltd.,  heating  engineers,  Edinburgh;  Messrs. 
Bladen  &  Co.,  ironfounders,  Glasgow;  Messrs. 
Pickering  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  electric  hoists  and 
machinery,  Stockton-on-Tees ;  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  &  Co.,  fire  appliances,  London; 
Messrs.  Pilkington  &  Co.,  mosaic  work,  Man¬ 
chester;  and  Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  tile- 
work,  Shropshire. 

Conservative  Club,  Parkstone. — A  new 
Conservative  club  has  just  been  opened  at 
Parkstone.  It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  F.  Wilson,  builders,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Clarke,  architect.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  are  an  attendance  hall, 
waiting-room,  and  other  offices,  whilst  a  bil¬ 
liard-room  is  in  course  of  erection.  On  the 
first  floor  are  a  cardroom  and  reading-room, 
a  luncheon  and  tea  room,  committee  and 
club  room,  chess  and  whist  room,  lecture, 
debating,  and  assembly  room.  On  the  second 
floor  are  a  cloakroom,  bathroom,  members’ 
lavatory,  and  caretaker’s  room.  There  is  also 
another  billiard-room;  provision  has  been 
made  for  lighting  the  building  by  gas  and 
electricity.  The  installation  of  the  electric 
light,  together  with  erection  of  a  5£  h.-p.  gas- 
engine  and  a  60-light  dynamo,  are  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hine,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

University  Settlement  Hall,  Cardiff. — A 
new  University  Settlement  hall  ha6  been 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Walker-road  and 
Splott-road,  Cardiff.  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz  is  the 
architect,  and  the  cost  has  been  1.800/.  The 
walls  are  built  of  red  brick,  and  the  roof  is 
of  red  tiles. 
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Conservative  Club  at  Hoyland,  Yorkshire. 
— The  Countess  Fitzwilliam  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone,  at  Hoyland  Common,  on  the  6th  inst., 
of  a  new  Copservative  club.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sykes 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  A.  Hemingwhay  the 
builder. 

Ridley  House,  Bethnal  Green.— Ridley 
House,  which  forms  an1  addition  to  the 
facilities  for  developing  church  work  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James  the  Less,  Bethnal  Green, 
was  opened  by  Lady  Wimborn©  on  Saturday 
last.  The  Building,  of  which  Mr.  E.  Hoole  is 
the  architect,  affords  accommodation,  on  the 
ground  floor,  for  a  young  men’s  club  and 
Bible  class  hall,  and  for  a  medical  mission 
and  surgery ;  on  the  first  floor  for  four  club- 
rooms  and  rooms  for  curates,  and  for  the 
University  men;  and  on  the  second  floor  for 
bedrooms  and  cubicles  for  young  men,  with 
dining-room  and  kitchen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—Mr.  Charles  Lee,  formerly  General  Manager 
and  Secretary  to  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Arlington-street,  Islington,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Managing  Director  of  the 

Company. - Mr.  B.  G.  Wilmer,  who  has 

traded  under  the  name  of  Ashton  &  Green 
Iron  Co.  for  over  fifteen  years  and  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  solo  proprietor  of  the 
business,  announces  that,  on  and  after 
January  1,  1905,  the  title  will  be  changed  to 
Wilmer  &  Sons. 

Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— The 
annual  Report  of  this  Institute  states  that  the 
number  of  new  members  elected  this  year  has 
been  thirty-two,  as  against  sixteen  last  year. 
The  Institute  numbers  130,  exclusive  of 
Honorary  Members.  Among  the  proceedings 
of  the  past  Session  was  the  opening  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Mr.  W.  Middleton,  on  “Failures 
in  Carpentry  and  Joinery,”  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  blackboard  by  sketches,  and  was 
continued  at  thte  succeeding  meeting ;  a  visit 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  in  course 
of  erection  at  South  Kensington ;  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Walker,  Parkers  &  Co’s  works,  Belve¬ 
dere-road,  S.E.,  on  this  occasion  the  party 
being  conducted  over  by  Mr.  Palmer ; 
to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Sir  John  Riddell  con¬ 
ducting  the  members  over,  and  another  visit 
to  inspect  the  dome  and  roofs.  In  September 
a  new  departure  was  taken  by  the  members 
in  organising  an  outing,  the  party  taking 
train  to  Eltham,  where  an  inspection  was 
made  of  the  old  timber  roof  of  Eltham  Palace. 

Appointment. — Mr.  Alfred  Griffin,  of  No. 
34,  Colcman-street,  E.C.,  and  Blackheath,  has 
been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Trustees  of 
Morden  College,  Blackheath,  from  the  be 
ginning  of  next  year,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Barnes-Williams. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Building  Trades’ 
Association. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Leith,  and  District  Building  Em¬ 
ployers'  and  Allied  Trades’  Association,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Building  Trades’  Ex¬ 
change,  took  place  on  the  8th  inst.  in  the  Royal 
British  Hotel,  Princes-street.  Councillor  Neil 
INPLeod,  President  of  the  former  body,  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  gathering  of  about  150.  The 
croupiers  were  Messrs.  Patrick  Knox,  John  D. 
Burn,  and  James  Millar.  Replying  on  be¬ 
half  of  Leith  to  the  toast  of  “The  Corpora¬ 
tions  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,”  Bailie  Kin- 
naird  said  that,  according  to  a  statement  he 
had  received  from  the  Burgh  Surveyor,  war¬ 
rants  had  been  granted  during  the  year  for 
buildings  of  a  total  value  of  180,000/.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  270,000/.  in  1903,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  new  poorhouse,  the  total  value 
would  have  been  less  by  about  one-half.  The 
prospect  of  the  building  trade  in  Leith,  he 
said,  was  not  very  bright,  and,  judging  by  the 
number  of  unlet  houses,  the  supply  seemed  to 
be  greater  than  the  demand.  In  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  toast  of  “  The  Architects  and  Sur¬ 
veyors,”  Mr.  A.  Lome  Campbell  said  that,  at 
the  present  time,  they  had  not  much  prosperity 
to  share.  With  the  builders  they  were 
brothers  in  affliction,  but  they  hoped  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  course  of  another  year.  He 
quoted  the  remark  of  a  public  official  in  the 
city  who  had  said  to  him  in  conversation  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  he  had  not  seen  such 
slackness  in  work,  and  that  when  the  city 
was  half  the  size  he  had  seen  double  the  work 
doing.  Mr.  James  Millar,  in  replying  to  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  said  that,  while  they 
were  passing  through  a  strain  at  the  present 
time,  they  knew  it  could  not  last  for  ever. 

Drainage  Plans. — The  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Battersea  reported  on  Monday 
having  considered  the  circular  letter  from  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  London  County  Council  by¬ 
laws  respecting  drainage  plans  should  be 
modified.  The  Committee  was  of  opinion  that 
no  alteration  in  the  by-laws  was  necessary.— 
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The  Works  Committee  of  Hammersmith  1 
Borough  Council  reported  on  Tuesday  having  1 
agreed  in  favour  of  informing  the  London  1 
County  Council  that  their  experience  does  not 
show  that  the  suggested  modification  of  the  ; 
by-laws  is  necessary. — On  Tuesday  the  Public  ! 
Health  Committee  of  St.  Pancras  Borough . 
Council  reported  that  they  had  decided  that  J 
the  communication  from  the  Royal  Institute  ; 
of  British  Architects  be  marked  “Received.”] 

Combined  Drainage. — Lambeth  Borough  j 
Council  has  passed  the  following  motion: — j 
“That  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern-.} 
meat  Board  be  urged  to  promote  remedial  ij 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  combined  drainage  | 
in  the  coming  Parliamentary  Session.” 

Water  Supply,  Teignmouth.— At  the  meet-| 
ing  of  the  Teignmouth  Urban  District  Council  i; 
on  the  6th  inst.,  a  report  was  presented  by  ! 
the  Surveyor,  Mr.  C.  F.  Gettings,  of  alterna- 1 
tive  routes  for  the  laying  of  pipes  to  bring  in 
a  supply  of  water  from  Paignton;  Urban  Dis-} 
trict  Council.  After  some  discussion  the  j 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  ad- 1 
journed  for  a  fortnight. 

Underground  Rooms  in  St.  Pancras. — The 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  London  | 
County  Council  reported  as  follows  at 
Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  Council: — “We  have  1 
from  time  to  time  reported  the  progress  made  | 
by  the  St.  Pancras  Metropolitan  Borough  j 
Council  in  dealing  with  illegally  occupied  i 
underground  rooms  in  that  borough,  and  are  I 
glad  to  state  that,  from  a  report  recently  1 
issued  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  St.  tj 
Pancras,  it  appears  that  between  July,  1903, 3 
and  July,  1904,  538  notices  were  served  upon  j 
the  owners  of  underground  rooms  which  were  1 
occupied  as  dwellings  in  contravention  of  the  ! 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  ! 
1891  :  165  of  these  notices  referred  to  premises  l 
in  South  St.  Pancras,  and  373  to  premises  in  ;i 
Central  St.  Pancras.  The  notices  were  served  J 
in  eight  separate  groups  at  varying  intervals,  j 
the  occupants  being  allowed  from  two  to  four  1 
months  in  which  to  obtain  other  dwellings,  a 
All  the  notices  were  complied  with  with  the  • 
exception  of  two.  In  one  of  these  two  cases  |i 
proceedings  were  taken,  with  the  result  that  Ji 
the  magistrate  gave  the  defendant  one  week 
in  which  to  clear  the  room ;  in  the  other  (j 
case  the  occupiers  locked  up  their  room  and 
left  London  to  go  hop-picking,  and  have  not  < 
yet  returned,  but  in  this  case  the  landlord  «l 
has  promised  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  soon  ij 
as  they  do  return.  The  Borough  Medical  Officer  J 
states  that  the  538  notices  above  referred  to  j 
deal  with  all  the  known  underground  sleep- 1 
ing-rooms  separately  occupied  which  have  their  ij 
ceilings  less  than  1  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  l| 
adjoining  street  or  ground.” 

Municipal  Councils  and  Architectural 
Work-. — At  the  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  of  the  !| 
West  Ham  Corporation,  the  Works  Committee  ij 
reported  having  had  under  consideration  a  i 
memorial  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  1 
Architects  and  the  Architectural  Societies  in  1 
alliance  therewith  throughout  the  LTnited  <9 
Kingdom,  urging  upon  county  and  municipal  ij 
authorities: — (1)  That  architectural  work  be 
not  placed  in  the  hands  of  engineers  or  sur- 1 
veyors ;  (2)  that  where  it  is  deemed  desirable 
for  architectural  work  to  be  carried  out  by 
county  or  municipal  officials,  such  officials  I 
shall  be  required  to  have  passed  the  qualify¬ 
ing  examinations  of  the  Royal  Institute  of ) 
British  Architects ;  (3)  that  the  work  of  an  :| 
official  architect  be  restricted  to  structures  of  | 
secondary  importance,  and  that  all  buildings  J 
of  a  monumental  character  be  entrusted  to  1 
independent  architects,  to  be  selected  in  such  fl 
a  way  as  may  seem  best  to  the  local  authority.  I 
The  Committee  was  unablo  to  recommend  <1 
that  any  action  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  1 
memorial.  The  report  was  adopted. — On  il 
Tuesday,  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  St.  tl 
Pancras  Borough  Council  reported  having  1 
decided  that  the  memorial  be  merely  received.  1 

Housing  Scheme.  Manchester. — The  Man- 1 
Chester  City  Council,  having  asked  for  leave  I 
to  borrow  13,780/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  I 
for  building  purposes,  Major  C.  E.  Norton,  1 
R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Hall  on  1 
the  8th  inst.  The  land  to  be  purchased  is  in  1 
Cheetham  Hill-road,  Queen’6-road,  and  Boyle- 1 
street.  It  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  J 
part  3  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  I 
Act,  1890.  Mr.  Hudson,  Assistant  Town  Clerk,  I 
stated  that  the  land  mentioned  in  the  appli-  il 
cation  was  part  of  a  larger  plot  containing  J 
7i  acres  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  I 
price  was  6d.  a  yard  at  twenty-four  years’  1 
purchase.  Not  less  that  22,988  sq.  yds.  was  to  <1 
be  used  for  housing  purposes.  The  remainder  I 
would  be  set  apart  for  a  school,  and  the  J 
widening  of  Cheetham  Hill-road.  Mr.  T.  de  <1 
Courcv  Meade,  City  Surveyor,  produced  a  ;| 
plan  of  the  property  to  be  acquired.  The  site,  U 
he  said,  contained  a  net  area  of  22,988  sq.  yds.,  H 
and  is  about  one  mile  and  a  third  from  the  | 
centre  of  the  city.  The  ground  is  almost  I 
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level  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  A  large  number  of 
•working-class  dwellings  are  in  course  of 
•erection  by  private  owners  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  National  Registration  of  Plumbers. — 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference 
of  Health  and  Water  Authorities,  Architects, 
-and  Plumbers,  held  at  Birmingham  in 
October,  1900,  held  another  meeting  this 
week  in  the  Guildhall,  London.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  Health  and  Water 
Authorities  and  Plumbers  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  and  elected  on  a  basis  of  a  minimum 
population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Caroe,  Architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  Warden  of  the  Plumbers’ 
•Company,  presided.  Representatives  attended 
from  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Glas¬ 
gow*,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  and  Plymouth.  The  Committee 
considered  the  resolution  passed  in  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Section  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  Con¬ 
gress,  recently  held  at  Glasgow,  as  to  its 
being  necessary  to  the  effective  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Health  and  Water  Acts 
that  the  authorities  should  be  recommended 
-and  empowered  to  require  the  competency  of 
plumbers  employed  to  execute  or  inspect 
plumbers’  work  under  the  public  regula¬ 
tions,  should  be  certified  by  the  Plumbers’ 
•Company  under  the  conditions  appertaining 
to  the  National  Registration  of  Plumbers,  or 
■such  other  body  as  may  bo  set  up  by  statute, 
or  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Considerable  discussion  arosg.  on  the 
subject  of  the  register  being  immediately 
closed  to  all  applicants  who  did  not  pass  an 
examination  in  practical  work  as  well  as 
theoretical  subjects.  It  was  urged  that  this 
would  be  unfair  to  some  of  the  older  men, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  divergent  views 
taken  by  the  district  councils  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  on  the  subject,  it  was  resolved 
to  extend  the  period  to  December  31,  1905. 
The  returns  showed  that  upwards  of  12,500 
plumbers  had  been  registered  by  the  Com¬ 
pany.  Resolutions  were  passed  recommending 
for  general  adoption  apprenticeship  for 
plumbers  on  the  lines  of  the  indenture  settled 
by  the  London  Apprenticeship  Board,  and 
further  recommending  that  all  apprentice¬ 
ships  should  be  in  writing,  as  it  was  shown 
that  the  loose  practice  of  taking  lads  upon 
verbal  agreements  varied  greatly,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  being,  in  some  cases,  insuffi¬ 
ciently  trained,  and  also  offered  inducements 
to  jerry  builders  and  others  to  employ  ap¬ 
prentices  only  partly  trained.  Communica¬ 
tions  were  laid  before  the  Committee  from 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
Societies  allied  to  the  Institute,  as  to  the 
nomination  of  local  authorities  to  act  on  the 
district  councils.  Resolutions  were  passed 
giving  effect  to  this  arrangement,  and  to  the 
election,  ex  officio,  of  persons  in  virtue  of 
their  holding  official  positions  in  connexion 
with  public  health  and  water  administration. 
Plumbers  were  appointed  from  Birmingham. 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  to  act  with 
the  London  Board  of  Examiners  in  settling 
tests  of  workmanship,  etc.  Resolutions  were 
also  passed  referring  questions  relating  to 
the  examination  of  students  in  plumbing 
classes  to  local  authorities  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 

International  Society  of  Sculptors, 
Painters,  and  Gravers. — At  the  third  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers,  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  John  Lavery  in  the  chair,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee,  reported 
that  the  last  exhibition  had  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  works  submitted 
was  greater  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  the 
financial  result  was  such  as  to  defray  all 
expenses.  The  great  loss  of  the  Society  this 
.year  has  been  the  retirement  from  office  of 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Professor  George  Sauter, 
whose  services  were  greatly  appreciated,  and 
his  retirement  much  regretted.  The  losses  to 
the  Society  by  death  were: — Mr.  J.  Staats 
Forbes,  Mr.  Fred  Sandys,  Mr.  D.  Vierge,  and 
Mr.  John  Galsworthy.  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Staats  Forbes  the  Society  had  lost  one  of  its 
"best  friends  and  financial  supporters.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Sandys  and  Mr. 
Vierge  will  be  adequately  represented  in  the 
forthcoming  exhibition.  An  arrangement  has 
been  come  to  with  the  Corporation  of  Man¬ 
chester  to  take  on  the  exhibition  at  its  closing 
in  London.  The  arrangements  for  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  most  satisfactory,  and  appointments 
have  been  made  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  Society,  by  selecting  delegates 
aboard  and  in  America.  The  following  artists 
will  act  for  next  year: — Mr.  Blanche  for 
France ;  Mr.  Neven  Du  Mont  and  Professor 
Sauter  for  Germany:  Mr.  Fragiacomo  for 
Italy ;  Mr.  Zorn  for  Sweden ;  Mr.  Claus  for 
Belgium;  Mr.  Breitner  for  Holland;-  Mr. 
Chase  for  America;  and  Mr.  Walton  for 


Scotland.  It  is  ensured  that  in  this  way  the 
Society  will  succeed  in  obtaining  a  more  re¬ 
presentative  exhibition  from  each  country. 
The  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Whistler,  will  take  place  in  the  New 
Gallery  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  March,  1905.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  to  act  on  the  Selecting  and  Hang¬ 
ing  Committee  for  1906: — Messrs.  H.  Wilson, 
J.  Pennell,  B.  Priestman,  A.  Neven  Du  Mont, 
C.  H.  Shannon,  J.  H.  Furse,  W.  Strang,  and 
Grosvenor  Thomas. 

Bolton  Arts  Guild.— “  Florence  and  the 
Renaissance.” — In  connexion  with  the  Bolton 
Arts  Guild,  Mr.  Marshall  Robinson  delivered 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Guild  Rooms,  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  “Florence  and  the  Renaissance.”  He 
said  the  term  “  The  Renaissance  ”  was  usually 
applied  to  the  revival  of  classical  art  in  the 
XVth  and  XVIth  centuries,  but  it  applied 
also  in  a  much  more  interesting  degree  to  that 
earlier  period  following  immediately  upon  the 
time  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  when  there  was 
a  general  awakening  in  Italy,  and  a  desire  to 
revivo  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Mr.  Robinson  sketched 
the  decay  of  art  up  to  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  who  attempted  to  revive  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  referred  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  VUIth  century  and  his  partial  success 
in  the  revival  of  art  and  civilisation.  He  next 
referred  to  Pisa,  where  the  seeds  of  the 
revival  were  sown.  Florence  was  next  touched 
upon,  as  well  as  Fiesole,  the  ancient  Etruscan 
city  from  which  Florence  sprang.  He  sketched 
the  history  of  Florence  up  to  the  time  of 
Dante  in  1265,  and,  returning  to  Pisa,  he 
illustrated  the  monuments — the  cathedral,  the 
baptistry,  the  leaning  tower — and  the  work  of 
Niccola  Pisano.  He  next  took  his  hearers  to 
Siena,  and,  returning  to  Florence,  followed 
the  development  of  early  ar.t  both  in  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting;  through  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Giottesque  schools  as  regards  painting, 
with  Ghiberti.  Donatello  and  others  as  regards 
sculpture,  and  Arnolfo  Di  Cambio,  Giotto. 
Orcagna,  Brunelleschi,  etc.,  as  regards  archi¬ 
tecture.  To  illustrate  the  various  stepping- 
stones  in  the  development  of  art,  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  brought  to  his  aid  some  130  slides,  taking 
the  various  branches  of  art  in  their  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence.  The  lecture  dealt  mainly 
with  the  early  revival,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Robinson  to  deal  with  the  later  de¬ 
velopment  of  art  in  a  second  lecture  to  be 
delivered  in  February. 

- — 0— . - 

Xcgal. 

CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT,  1894. 

At  the  North  London  Police  Court  on  the 
12th  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred  Louis  Camille  was 
summoned  before  Mr.  J.  Dickenson,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Perkins,  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  for  West  Hackney  (a)  for  doing  work 
to,  in,  or  upon,  a  building  without  notice; 
(6)  for  failing  to  comply  with  a  notice  of 
irregularity  served  by  tho  District  Surveyor. 

The  defendant  had  fixed,  or  set  up,  in  a 
stable  at  No.  101,  Dalston-lane,  Hackney,  a 
smith’s  forge  or  furnace,  having  an  iron 
chimney  or  flue  carried  up  into  and  through 
the  roof. 

In  reply  to  the  magistrate,  the  defendant 
contended  that  the  District  Surveyor  could 
not,  as  he  had  by  the  notice  of  irregularity, 
require  him  to  substitute  a  brick  flue  for  the 
iron  pipe,  as  pipe  flues  were  permitted  by 
section  66  (3)  of  the  Act. 

The  District  Surveyor  argued  that  sec¬ 
tion  66  (3)  was  a  rule  applying  to  close  fires 
only,  and  not  to  a  forge  or  furnace,  and  that, 
having  regard  to  section  64  (4)  and  (12),  the 
chimney  or  flue  therefrom  should  be  enclosed 
with  brickwork.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  woodwork  both 
in  this  stable  and  the  adjoining  stables  to  be 
considered. 

The  defendant  was  fined  7s.,  with  23s.  costs, 
for  doing  work  without  notice,  and  ordered 
to  comply  with  the  Surveyor’s  notice  within 
twenty-one  days,  and  pay  25s.  costs  on  the 
second  summons. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Young,  solicitor,  appeared  for 
the  District  Surveyor. 


ACTION  BY  ARCHITECT  AGAINST 
BUILDING  OWNER 

The  case  of  Stocks  v.  Dean  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  on  the  9th  and  10th  insts. — an  action, 
brought  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wm.  Stocks,  an 
architect  and  surveyor,  of  Middlewich, 
Cheshire,  against  Mr.  E.  Houghton  Dean,  of 
Hawkeshead,  Lancashire,  to  recover  370/.  for 
services  rendered,  and  also  for  damages  for 
alleged  wrongful  dismissal. 

The  defendant  denied  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  due  to  the  plaintiff,  and  alleged  that, 
he  was  justified  in  dismissing  the  plaintiff. 


He  also  counterclaimed  against  the  plaintiff 
for  damages  for  alleged  negligence,  which  the 
plaintiff  denied. 

Mr.  Ellis  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Owen  Roberts 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Moss  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Ellis  Griffiths,  in  opening  the  case, 
said  the  plaintiff  had  thirty  years’  experience 
in  building  and  engineering  work.  He  had 
been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  had  been, 
Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  Accrington  and 
Clitheroe  Urban  District  Councils1,  and  was 
now  Surveyor  to  the  Middlewich  Council. 
I11  1901  he  was  engaged  by  the  defendant 
to  act  as  his  architect  and  surveyor  for  the 
development  of  an  estate  in  Knutsford,  which 
it  was  calculated  would  take  five  years,  but 
on  December  16,  1902,  he  was  dismissed  with¬ 
out  notice.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  esti¬ 
mated  roughly  at  40,000/.,  and  plaintiff  was 
to  have  a  commission)  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  when  erected.  There  were 
three  and  a  half  years  of  the  contract  still  to 
run,  during  which  period  he  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  1,630/. 

His  lordship  said  he  had  never  tried  a 
case  before  in  which  a  professional  man  paid 
by  fees  sued  for  wrongful  dismissal.  It  was 
rather  a  strong  thing  to  say  that  the  defen¬ 
dant  had  tied  himself  to  giving  the  plaintiff 
all  the  work  for  the  five  years,  and  if  it  was 
a  question  of  employment  with  reasonable 
notice  he  could  not  see  how  he  was  going  to 
deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Ellis  Griffiths  submitted  that  the  mode 
of  payment  made  no  difference.  The  character 
of  the  occupation  must  be  looked  at,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the 
same  notice  as  if  he  were  receiving  a  salary. 

His  lordship:  You  are  putting  yourself  in 
the  position  of  a  servant,  and  I  do  not  think  a 
professional  man  would  care  for  that. 

Mr.  Moss  admitted  that,  if  his  client  was 
not  justified  in  dismissing  the  plaintiff,  the 
latter  would  be  entitled  to  some  damages. 

Mr.  Ellis  Griffiths  said  the  defendant 
alleged  three  justifications  for  the  dismissal.  He 
said  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  exceeded 
the  estimate  by  10  per  cent.,  that  there  had 
been  a  lack  of  skill  and  want  of  care  on  the 
plaintiff’s  part,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  improper  conduct.  The  last  two  were  very 
serious  charges  to  make  against  a  professional 
man,  but  he  would  be  able  to  dispose  effec¬ 
tively  of  them. 

The  plaintiff  was  called  and  corroborated 
hi*  counsel’s  opening  statement. 

In  cross-examination,  he  denied  that  any 
of  the  work  charged  for  was  done  after  the 
date  of  his  dismissal.  The  cost  of  some  of 
the  buildings  exceeded  the  estimate  by  10  per 
cent.,  which  was  a  very  moderate  excess.  He 
admitted  that  in  one  case  there  was  an 
excess  of  30  per  cent.,  but  that  was  due  to  tho 
work  having  been  altered  in  various  details. 
He  knew  that  two  of  the  drains  had  been 
taken  up,  but  that  was  not  due  to  any  fault 
in  the  original  laying  of  them.  A  contractor 
had  offered  him  10/.  to  get  him  a  contract, 
but  he  refused  the  money,  and  told  the 
defendant  of  the  matter.  Subsequently  the 
contractor  sued  him  for  26/.,  and  plaintiff, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  solicitor,  counter¬ 
claimed  for  the  10/. 

In  re-examination,  plaintiff  stated  that 
about  6ix  weeks  before  his  dismissal  defendant 
told  him  he  greatly  appreciated  his  work, 
and,  as  he  had  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  he  made  him  a  present  of  100/. 

Mr.  John  Holden,  F.R.I.B.A..  F.S.I.,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Ashton,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
gave  evidence  that,  in  their  opinion,  plaintiff's 
charges  were  reasonable. 

This  being  the  plaintiff’s  case, 

Mr.  Leason,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
Manchester,  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant  that  he  found  some  of  the  drains 
not  jointed  with  cement. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Newhall,  a  plumber  and  sanitary 
engineer  at  Knutsford,  examined,  said  that 
in  November,  1903,  he  was  called  in  to 
examine  the  drainage  of  one  of  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  houses  in  St.  Pcter’s-avenue.  It  took 
about  thirty  hours  to  find  the  man-holes — they 
were  buried,  which  was  a  most  unusual  thing. 
After  he  found  the  man-holes,  he  tested  the 
drains.  He  applied  the  smoke  test,  and  found 
that  the  drains  were  very  wrong.  He  found 
that  most  of  the  drains  had  mortar  joints — 
90  per  cent,  of  mortar  and  10  per  cent,  of 
cement. 

In  answer  to  his  lordship,  Mr.  Moss  said 
that  the  contract  specified  cement  joints. 

Examination  continued. 

If  the  architect  had  applied  the  water  test 
or  the  smoke  test  the  defect  would  have  been 
easily  discovered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  and  the 
addresses  of  counsel,  his  lordship,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  the  plaintiff  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  entered  into  a  contract,  contained  in 
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the  correspondence,  with  the  defendant  who 
had  property  which  he  wished  to  develop  as  a 
building  estate.  The  defendant  also,  ap¬ 
parently,  employed  the  plaintiff  in  other 
business  matters  which,  though  they  appeared 
on  the  pleadings,  were  now  removed  from  his 
consideration,  and  would  be  dealt  with  else¬ 
where.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  as 
ultimately  agreed,  the  plaintiff  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  defendant  4  per  cent,  upon  the 
oost  of  the  actual  works  executed.  The  first 
question  he  had  to  decide  was,  whether  the 
plaintiff  was  rightly  dismissed,  as  he  was  by 
the  defendant  in  December,  1902.  When  he 
said  “rightly  dismissed,”  he  did  not  mean  at 
all,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  that  he  had 
implied,  that,  so  far  as  competence  was  con¬ 
cerned,  plaintiff  could  not,  if  he  gave  his 
mind  to  the  matter,  have  been  competent. 
All  he  meant  by  that  was  to  ask  himself 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  performed  his  duties 
in  such  a  way  that  the  employer  could  say 
that  they  could  not  go  on  any  longer  together. 
It  was  clear  that  the  defendant  would  be 
justified  in  dismissing  the  plaintiff  if,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  not  doing  his  work  with  care  and 
skill,  he  had  acted  dishonestly  in  his  building 
relations  with  the  contractors.  That  was  a 
point  which  had  given  him  great  anxiety, 
because  one  realised  what  such  a  charge  was 
against  a  professional  man — viz.,  that  ne  had 
betrayed  the  interest  of  his  employer,  and 
had  acted  dishonestly.  The  alleged  dishonesty 
was  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  plaintiff’s 
dismissal,  therefore  it  was  not  insisted  upon 
as  a  ground  for  it.  But  it  was  clear  law 
that,  to  justify  a  dismissal,  a  good  defence 
could  be  raised  upon  misconduct,  although  it 
did  not  form  the  actual  ground  for  dismissal. 
The  question  was,  had  the  plaintiff  acted  dis¬ 
honestly  with  regard  to  the  transactions  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  evidence.  His  lordship, 
having  referred  to  the  evidence  on  this  part 
of  the  case,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
charge  was  distinctly  not  made  out.  He 

thought,  on  the  facts,  he  ought  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  although  the  plaintiff 
was  offered  the  10Z.,  he  did  not  intend  to  take 
it,  and  he  thought  the  plaintiff  had  acted  as 
a  gentleman  in  telling  his  employer,  as  he 
did,  and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  believe 
that  the  plaintiff  had  acted  honourably  in  so 
doing.  The  awkward  part  of  it  was  the 
thing  which  the  plaintiff  brought  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  that  was  when  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  for  money  which  it  was  said  he 
owed,  a  counterclaim  was  set  up,  and  amongst 
other  things  in  the  counterclaim  was  a  claim 
for  the  10Z.  His  lordship  did  not  know  where 
the  blame  was,  but  sometimes  a  man  did  not 
tell  the  whole  facts  to  his  solicitor,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake.  He 
thought  that  the  balance  of  evidence  showed 
that  the  plaintiff  had  acted  honourably  and 
as  a  professional  man  should  act.  Balancing 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  together  he  would 
only  say  this,  that  it  was  not  proved  to  him 
that  anything  dishonest  had  been  done  by  the 
plaintiff.  Although  he  thought  there  had 
been  unbusinesslike  transactions,  he  did  not 
think  he  ought,  in  a  case  such  as  the  present, 
to  form  an  opinion  hostile  to  the  honesty  of 
another  man  without  stronger  evidence  than 
he  had  then  before  him.  Then  came  the 
question  of  conduct  on  which  the  plaintiff 
was  dismissed  by  the  defendant — viz.,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  gone  so  badly  wrong  that  defen¬ 
dant  could  not  really  give  him  anything  more 
to  do.  Although  the  defendant  might  have 
made  alterations  as  the  work  went  on,  he 
thought  the  work  coat  considerably  more  than 
what  the  defendant  intended  to  spend.  Of 
course  some  margin  must  be  allowed,  because 
building  owners  would  change  their  minds ; 
but  there  was  a  serious  blunder  made  in  one 
case  which  had  made  a  difference  of  180Z. 
over  and  above  the  contract  price.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  work  over  the  estimates,  which 
would,  of  itself,  not  have  justified  the  defen¬ 
dant  in  putting  an  end  to  the  contract;  but 
he  thought,  with  regard  to  one  matter,  a 
case  had  been  made  out,  that  there  had  been 
a  want  of  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff.  He  thought  the  matter  of  the  drains 
had  been  badly  neglected.  When  the  drains 
were  opened  up  it  was  found  that  there  was 
practically  no  cement  in  the  joints,  and  lie 
thought  that  no  architect,  using  reasonable 
care  to  his  employer,  ought  to  have  passed 
them.  The  jointing  in  cement  was  actually 
specified,  and  it  had  been  omitted.  He  could 
not  doubt  Mr.  Newhall’s  evidence  on  that 
point.  He  thought  the  state  of  these  drains, 
which  had  cost  the  employer  23Z.  to  set  right, 
was  a  thing  for  which  the  plaintiff  was 
blamable.  Then  there  was  a  complaint  about 
two  cellars,  which  it  was  said  were  darnp. 
That  was  really  only  a  comparatively  minor 
matter,  but  it  'had  cost  the  defendant  about 
31Z.  10s.  to  put  right.  Again,  there  was  a 


question  as  to  a  wall  which  was  carried  over 
a  drain  in  such  a  way  that,  unfortunately,  the 
wall  had  subsided  for  a  certain  length.  The 
plaintiff  said  that  was  largely  due  to  the 
alteration  of  the  plans  by  the  local  authority. 
He  was  loath  to  say  that  there  was  anything 
serious  in  his  want  of  care  with  regard  to 
that.  That  stood  on  a  different  basis  to  the 
mischief  caused  by  the  bad  drains  and  to  xhe 
bad  cellars  of  the  house.  He  held,  therefore, 
on  those  grounds  that  the  defendant  was 
justified  in  dismissing  the  plaintiff.  His  lord- 
ship,  having  gone  at  some  length  into  the 
figures,  entered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  ou 
the  claim  for  118Z.  4s.  7d.,  and  for  the  defen¬ 
dant  on  the  counterclaim  for  35Z.  18s.  5d., 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  to  have  the 
costs  of  the  issues  on  which  they  had  in¬ 
dividually  succeeded. 


ARCHITECT’S  JURISDICTION  UNDER  A 

BUILDING  CONTRACT-IMPORTANT 
QUESTION  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  case  of  Robins  v.  Goddard  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Stirling  and 
Mathew,  on  the  13th  and  14th  insts.,  on  de¬ 
fendant’s  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell,  sitting  as  an  additional  judge 
of  the  King’s  Bench  Division. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintift, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Robins,  a  builder,  of  Wanstead, 
against  the  defendant.  Mr.  T.  F.  Goddard,  of 
Croxley  Green,  Rickmansworth,  for  a  sum 
of  money  alleged  to  be  due  upon  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  defendant’s  architect  pursuant  to 
a  building  contract.  Defendant  denied  lia¬ 
bility,  and  he  alleged  that  the  amounts  which 
purported  to  be  allowed  by  the  certificates  for 
work  and  materials  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  and  were 
unreasonable  and  excessive,  and  that  some  of 
the  work  and  materials  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  or  as  specified,  but  were 
defective,  with  the  result  that  he  would  have 
to  incur  great  expense  in  re-executing  much  of 
the  work  and  in  the  purchase  of  proper 
materials.  He  accordingly  counter-claimed  for 
damages  for  the  plaintiff’s  alleged  breach  of 
contract.  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  and 
held  that  there  was  no  case  on  the  counter¬ 
claim.  The  defendant  now  appealed. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Russell.  K.C.,  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Marriott  appeared  for  the  appellant,  and 
Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Beddall  for  the 
respondent. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  opening  the  case,  said  several 
actions  had  been  consolidated,  which  were 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  upon  certificates  of  an 
architect  under  a  building  contract,  to  which 
a  defence  and  counter-claim  were  pleaded  by 
the  defendant,  the  building-owner,  alleging 
defects  in  the  work  and  such  like  matters. 
Upon  the  case  coming  on  for  trial  before  the 
learned  judge,  he  decided  that  the  certificates 
wore  absolutely  conclusive,  and  he  gave  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  plaintiff,  the  builder,  upon  the 
certificates,  and  held  that  the  defendant  was 
not  entitled  to  go  into  his  counter-claim  at 
all.  The  question  ultimately  came  to  be  one 
as  to  the  construction  of  a  few  clauses  in  the 
building  contract.  The  contract  was  dated 
October  15.  1902.  and  it  was  in  the  form  which 
was  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  show  their  lordships  that  the 
scheme  of  that  form  of  contract  was  far  from 
being  what  the  learned  judge  had  held  it  was, 
and  really  was  just  the  opposite.  The  work 
was  begun  by  the  builder  early  in  1903.  It 
was  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  defendant 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  plaintiff’s  work,  and 
in  February.  1903,  his  dissatisfaction  had  gone 
so  far  that  he  wrote  to  the  architect  asking 
him  not  to  give  any  further  sums  to  the 
plaintiff.  The  architect,  in  spite  of  that,  issued 
the  first  set  of  certificates,  which  formed  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action.  In  May.  1903 
the  defendant  formally  served  the  architect 
with  notice  requesting  him  not  to  issue  any 
further  certificates.  Their  lordships  would 
see,  when  they  looked  at  the  contract,  that 
the  effect  of  the  architect  not  issuing  certifi¬ 
cates  would  have  been  to  leave  to  the  arbi¬ 
trator  appointed  under  the  contract  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  was  due  to  the  builder  and 
whether  the  certificates  had  been  properly 
withheld.  Notwithstanding  that  notice,  how¬ 
ever.  the  architect  went  on  issuing  certificates. 
He  issued  a  further  certificate  on  May  25  for 
300Z..  and  his  final  certificate  in  July  for 
1.055Z.  odd.  The  first  action  was  commenced 
on  May  12  on  the  three  certificates,  and  then 
the  plaintiff  applied  for  summary  judgment 
under  Order  XIV.  The  defendant  took  out  a 
cross-application  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  referred  under  the  clause  of  the  contract, 
but  the  master  took  the  view  that  the  proper 
order  to  make  was  to  give  the  defendant  leave 
to  defend,  and  subsequently,  the  other  actions 
being  commenced,  they  were  all  consolidated. 


The  matter  ultimately  came  before  the  Court  j 
of  Appeal  on  the  defendant’s  appeal  from  the  I 
order  restraining  the  reference,  and  that  I 
appeal  was  dismissed.  The  next  step  was  the  I 
trial  of  the  claim  and  counter-claim  before  1 
Mr.  Justice  Farwell.  The  learned  counsel 
then  referred  to  the  material  clauses  in  the  •  1 
building  contract.  He  said  the  first  clause  1 
he  wished  to  refer  to  was  No.  30,  which 
provided  that  the  contractor  should  be  entitled 
under  the  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the 
architect  to  the  contractor  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  date  of  each  certificate,  to  payment  i 
by  the  employer  from  time  to  time  by  instal¬ 
ments  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  architect, 
work  to  the  value  of  100Z.  (or  less  at  the  reason¬ 
able  discretion  of  the  architect)  had  been  . 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  at 
the  rate  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  work 
so  executed  in  the  building,  until  the  balance  • 
retained  in  hand  amounted  to  200Z.,  after  I 
which  time  the  instalments  should  be  up  to-  I 
the  full  value  of  the  work  subsequently  exe-  I 
cuted.  That  the  contractor  should  be  entitled,  I 
under  the  certificate  issued  by  the  architect,  to-  •[ 
receive  payment  of  100Z.,  being  part  of  the  I: 
sum  of  200Z.,  when  the  works  were  practically  |> 
completed,  and  in  like  manner  to  payment  of  1 
the  balance  within  a  further  period  of  two-  | 
months,  or  as  soon  after  the  expiration  of 
two  months,  as  the  works  should  have  been  I. 
finally  completed,  and  all  defects  made  good  j; 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  |. 
thereof,  whichever  should  last  happen.  It  also-  I 
provided  that  the  architect  should  issue  his  |i 
certificates  in  accordance  with  the  clause,  and  1 
that  no  certificate  of  his  should  be  considered  |! 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  any  | 
work  or  materials  to  which  it  related,  nor  il 
should  it  relieve  the  contractor  from  his  lia-  j 
bility  to  make  good  all  defects  as  provided 
by  the  agreement.  Mr.  Russell  said  the  de-  | 
fendant’s  counter-claim,  which  the  learned  I 
judge  held  was  not  maintainable,  alleged  in-  I 
sufficiency  of  work  and  materials  to  which  1 
the  certificates  related.  In  respect  to  that  I 
provision,  his  lordship  had  held  the  certificates  l| 
were  absolutely  binding  on  the  defendant,  j! 
The  arbitration  clause  No.  32  ran  :  “  Provided  J 
always  that,  in  case  any  dispute  or  differ-  I 
enco  shall  arise  between  the  employer  or  the  ji 
architect  on  his  behalf  and  the  contractor,  Ij 
either  during  the  progress  of  the  works  or  r 
after  the  determination,  abandonment,  or  1 
breach  of  the  contract,  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  contract,  or  as  to  any  matter  or  thing  I 
arising  thereunder  (except  as  to  the  matters  1 
left  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  architect  I 
under  clauses  4,  9,  16,  and  19,  and  the  exer-  I 
cise  by  him  under  clause  18  of  the  right  to  > 
have  any  work  opened  up),  or  as  to  the  with¬ 
holding  by  the  architect  of  any  certificate  to  < 
which  the  contractor  may  claim  to  be  entitled, 
then  either  party  shall  forthwith  give  to  the  1 
other  notice  of  such  dispute  or  difference,  and  ! 
such  dispute  or  difference  shall  be  and  is  > 
hereby  referred  to  the  arbitration  and  final 
decision  of  ”  (certain  named  persons).  “  Such  1 
reference,  except  on  the  question  of  certificate, 
shall  not  be  opened  until  after  the  completion  1 
or  alleged  completion  of  the  works,  unless  1 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  employer  or 
architect  and  the  contractor.  The  arbitrator  • 
shall  have  power  to  open  up.  review,  and  1 
revise  any  certificate,  opinion,  decision,  requi-  • 
sition,  or  notice,  save  in  regard  to  the  said  I 
matters  expressly  excepted  above,  and  to  - 
determine  all  matters  in  dispute  which  shall  ! 
be  submitted  to  him,  and  of  which  notice  » 
shall  have  been  given  as  aforesaid  in  the  same  ■ 
manner  as  if  no  such  certificate,  opinion,  , 
decision,  requisition,  or  notice  had  been  1 
given.”  The  rest  of  that  clause  dealt  with  the  > 
giving  to  the  arbitrator  full  power  as  to  the  • 
costs.  Clauses  16  and  17  of  the  contract  were  ■ 
important.  Clause  16  ran :  “  The  architect  : 

shall,  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  have  -i 
power  to  order  in  writing  from  time  to  time 
the  removal  from  the  works  within  such  1 
reasonable  time  or  times  as  may  be  specified  I 
in  the  order  of  any  materials  which,  in  the  > 
opinion  of  the  architect,  are  not  in  accordance  * 
with  the  specification  or  the  instructions  of  the  1 
architect,  the  substitution  of  proper  materials.  . 
and  the  removal  and  proper  re-execution  of  f 
anv  work  executed  with  materials  or  workman-  - 
ship  not  in  accordance  with  the  drawings  and  1 
specification  or  instructions,  and  the  contractor  • 
shall  forthwith  carry  out  such  order  at  his  own  1 
cost.  In  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  < 
contractor  to  carry  out  such  order,  the  em-  • 
ployer  shall  have  power  to  employ  and  pav  ■ 
other  persons  to  carry  out  the  same :  and  all  I 
expenses  consequent  thereon  or  incidental  I 
thereto  shall  be  borne  by  the  contractor,  and  ( 
shall  be  recoverable  from  him  by  the  em-  - 
ployer,  or  may  be  deducted  by  the  employer  • 
from  any  moneys  due  or  that  may  become  due  ; 
to  the  contractor.”  Clause  17  was  as  follows: 

“  Any  defects,  shrinkage,  or  other  faults  which  1 
may  appear  within  twelve  months  from  the  ■ 
completion  of  the  works,  arising,  in  the  ■ 
opinion  of  the  architect,  from  materials  or 
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workmanship  not  in  accordance  with  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  specification  or  the  instructions  of 
the  architect,  or  any  damage  to  pointing  by 
frost  appearing  within  the  like  period  shall, 
upon  the  directions  in  writing  of  the  architect, 
and  within  such  reasonable  time  as  shall  be 
specified  therein,  be  amended  and  made  good 
by  the  contractor  at  his  own  cost,  unless  the 
architect  shall  decide  that  he  ought  to  be 
Pfl'id  for  the  same;  and,  in  case  of  default, 
the  employer  may  employ  and  pay  other 
persons  to  amend  and  make  good  such  defects, 
shrinkage,  or  other  faults  or  damage,  and  all 
expenses  consequent  thereon  or  incidental 
thereto  shall  be  borne  by  the  contractor,  and 
shall  be  recoverable  from  him  bv  the  em¬ 
ployer,  or  may  be  deducted  by  the  employer 
from  any  moneys  due  or  that  may  become  due 
to  the  contractor.”  By  clause  '  18  the  con¬ 
tractor  had,  at  the  request  of  the  architect, 
within  such  time  as  the  architect  should 
specify  to  open  for  inspection  any  work  covered 
up,  and,  on  his  refusal  or  neglecting  to 
comply  with  such  request,  the  architect  could 
employ  other  workmen  to  open  it  up.  The 
learned  counsel  said  the  effect  of  the  learned 
judge  3  judgment  was  that  a  certificate  given 
by  the  architect  was  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  contractor  unless  the  architeot  him¬ 
self,  under  clause  17  of  the  contract,  expressed 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  contractor. 
It  might  be  that  the  architect  here,  having 
regard  to  what  he  had  done,  was  not  personally 
dissatisfied  with  the  contractor’s  work.  That 
would  be  a  most  important  matter  to  be  tried 
when  the  counter-claim  was  gone  into — viz., 
whether  the  work  was  or  was  not  satisfactory] 
But  the  fact  that  the  architect  was  not  dis¬ 
satisfied  was  not  conclusive  on  the  employer 
that  the  work  was  satisfactory.  There  was 
no  provision  in  the  contract  that  the  employer 
should  not  complain  unless  the  architect  was 
of  opinion  that  the  work  was  not  satisfactory. 
He  submitted  that  the  questions  raised  bv  the 
defence  and  counter-claim  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  certificates  and  the  sufficiencv  of  the 
work  and  the  materials  used  should'  be  con¬ 
sidered.  An  arbitrator  could  clearly  have 
dealt  with  those  questions,  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  matters  in  dispute  as  though  no 
certificates  were  given.  The  question  he  would 
have  asked  himself  would  have  been  the 
amount  for  which  the  certificates  ought  to 
have  been  given.  The  general  principle  had 
been  laid  down  again  and  again  that,  where  an 
architect’s  decision  on  such  a  matter  as  pay¬ 
ment  was  not  final  against  one  party,  it  was 
not  final  against  the  other.  Here  the  with¬ 
holding  of  the  certificate  was  not  final  against 
the  contractor. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  it  looked 
to  him  as  though  the  learned  judge  had  con¬ 
strued  the  contract  without  reference  to  the 
arbitration  clause  at  all,  and  that  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  clause  did  not  apply.  He  asked  if  the 
counter-claim  was  limited  to  materials,  or 
particularised. 

Mr.  Russell  replied  that  defendant  com¬ 
plained  about  the  plumbing,  as  to  defects  in 
the  drains,  defects  in  the  brickw'ork,  and  plas¬ 
tering,  and  so  on.  The  particulars  as  to  the 
complaints  extended  to  several  pages.  In  some 
cases  the  complaints  were  as  to  workmanship, 
and  in  others  as  to  materials.  The .  defendant 
also  claimed  damages  against  the  plaintiff  for 
delay  in.  completing  the  work,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  a  claim  for  damages  for 
delay  could  be  shut  out  in  the  way  it  had 
been.  He  contended  that  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell  should  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Marriott,  having  followed  on  the  same 
side. 

Mr.  Duke,  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  said 
the  right  of  appeal  under  the  contract  did 
not  arise  until  after  the  completion,  or 
alleged  completion,  of  the  works.  That  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  arbitration  clause  was  the 
reason  why  the  attempt  to  refer  the  interim 
certificates  failed  before  the  Master. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls:  Was  that  action 
brought  before  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
tract  ? 

Mr.  Duke  replied  in  the  affirmative.  There 
were  three  consolidated  actions  tried  before 
the  learned  judge,  first  for  payments  out¬ 
standing  on  the  three  certificates,  the  second 
was  for  the  whole  amount  of  one  certificate, 
and  the  third  was  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
final  certificate.  The  final  certificate  was 
dated  July  24,  1903.  On  August  11,  the 
plaintiff  gave  notice  under  the  arbitration 
clause.  On  August  13  there  was  a  preliminary 
meeting  before  the  arbitrator  which  the 
defendant  did  not  attend.  On  September  1 
the  defendant  issued  a  summons  to  restrain 
the  plaintiff  from  proceeding  with  the  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  upon  that  application  an  order  was 
made  by  Mr.  Justice  Walton  restraining  the 
plaintiff  from  proceeding  to  arbitration.  It 
did  not  lie  in  the  defendant’s  mouth  to  say 
now  he  was  prevented  from  taking  that  pro¬ 
ceeding.  To  succeed  in  that  Court  defendant 
must  show  ho  could  disregard  the  contract. 


and  that  he  had  a  resulting  cause  of  action 
at  common  law.  The  question  was  whether 
the  terms  of  this  contract  were  to  be  set  aside 
by  the  building  owner,  and  he  was  to  be  left 
at  large  to  pursue  the  remedies  he  had  at 
common  law.  He  (counsel)  did  not  assert 
that  the  architect’s  certificate  was  an  award, 
but  he  did  say  that,  by  the  contract,  his  cer¬ 
tificate  was  final  unless  it  was  appealed 
against,  and  it  had  not  been  appealed  against. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling:  The  burden  is  upon 
you  to  show  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
is  excluded. 

Mr.  Duke  agreed.  He  said  that,  when  the 
work  was  nearly  completed,  the  defendant 
undoubtedly  gave  the  architect  notice  not  to 
proceed  with  the  work  under  the  contract. 
The  architect  thereupon  replied,  “dismiss 
me,”  but  the  defendant  declined  to  dismiss 
him,  and  said  he  would  retain  him  as  archi¬ 
tect  but  forbade  him  to  exercise  his  functions. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls:  You  suggest  that 
was  a  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
building  owner  ? 

Mr.  Duke :  Yes;  I  ask  your  lordships  to 
bear  in  mind  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
builder  was  placed.  The  view  I  ask  your 
lordships  to  take  is  that  these  elaborate  pro¬ 
visions  for  conferring  power  upon  the  archi¬ 
tect  are  intended  to  have  effect,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  is  an  open  building 
contract  for  work  and  labour  which  leaves  the 
builder  in  the  same  position  as  though  the 
builder  were  only  to  supply  materials.  Our 
view  was  that  the  interim  certificates  were 
to  be  paid  within  fourteen  days.  What 
happened  with  regard  to  the  final  certificate 
was  that,  when  notioe  was  given  to  the 
building  owner  that  there  were  disputes,  and 
that  we  desired  a  reference  to  the  arbitrator 
named  in  the  clause  and  we  got  an  appoint¬ 
ment  before  him,  the  building  owner  took 
proceedings  to  stop  his  arbitrating,  and 
brought  his  counter-claim,  not  only  against 
the  final  certificates,  but  also  against  the 
interim  certificates.  I  venture  to  submit  on 
those  facts  that  it  is  not  fair  that  the  builder 
should  be  deprived  of  the  right  for  which 
he  had  contracted. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  asked  if  the  parties 
could  not  agree  on  some  gentleman  to  try 
the  case. 

Mr.  Duke  said  that  he  was  willing  that  the 
President  of  the  Institute  should  name  an 
arbitrator.  This  protracted  litigation  was 
ruinous  to  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Russell  said  that  defendant  would 
prefer  an  official  referee. 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  learned  counsel  on  both 
sides  should  endeavour  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  some  special  referee  to  whom  the 
case  could  be  referred. 

In  giving  judgment,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  said  he  thought  the  case 
was  really  unarguable.  The  point  was 
whether  the  certificate  of  the  architect  was 
conclusive  in  the  circumstances.  The  learned 
judge,  for  some  reason,  had  ignored  the 
arbitration  clause  in  the  contract,  and, 
ignoring  it,  he  thought  the  construction  of  the 
contract  was  clear.  He  (the  Master  of  the 
Rolls)  could  understand,  if  clause  32  were  not 
in  the  contract,  that  it  might  be  contended 
that  the  certificate  of  the  architect  was  final. 
The  effect  of  that  clause  was  to  cut  away  the 
ground  from  beneath  the  plaintiff’s  contention 
that  the  defendant  was  debarred  by  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  certificate  from  setting  up  that  bad 
workmanship  or  materials  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  building.  The  matter  was  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  arbitrator  as  if  no 
certificate  had  been  given.  The  common 
law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  remained,  and 
the  counter-claim  was  maintainable.  But  for 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  had  ignored 
the  existence  of  the  arbitration  clause  he  must 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  he  (the 
Master  of  the  Rolls)  had.  He  thought  the 
appeal  must  be  allowed. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

The  costs  of  the  appeal  were  made  the 
defendant’s  in  any  event,  the  costs  of  the 
action  and  counter-claim  being  reserved  until 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  wa6  known. 


ACTON  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Kine  v.  Jolly  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords  Justices 
Yaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and  Cozens-Hardy. 
on  the  8th,  9th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  insts.  on 
the  defendant’s  appeal  from  a  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  in  the  Chancery 
Division. 

(The  case  was  reported  in  the  issues  of  The 
Builder  of  July  23  and  30  and  August  6,  1904.) 

This  was  an  action  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Kine,  the 
owner  of  a  freehold  house  and  premises,  known 
as  “  Woodthorpe,”  Acacia-road,  Acton,  against 
the  defendant.  Dr.  Jolly,  the  owner  of  neigh-  J 


bouring  premises,  for  a  mandatory  injunction, 
and  alternatively  for  damages,  in  respect  of 
the  alleged  obstruction  of  the  ancient  lights  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  also  for  trespass.  From  the 
amended  statement  of  claim,  it  appeared  that 
the  ground  floor  of  the  plaintiff’s  premises 
had  on  the  west  side  two  windows,  lighting 
respectively  the  drawing-room  and  a  smaller 
sitting-room,  and  a  door  with  glass  panels  and 
a  window  or  fanlight  over  it,  lighting  the 
entrance-hall.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that,  in 
spite  of  remonstrances  made  on  her  behalf, 
the  defendant  had  erected  and  maintained  a 
high  building  near  to  the  said  window,  glazed 
panels,  and  -fanlight.  and  had  thereby 
materially  obstructed  the  light  from  entering 
into  her  house,  and  thus  interfered  with  her 
in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  said  land 
and  dwelling-house.  The  plaintiff  also  alleged 
that  the  defendant’s  building  projected  over 
and  overhung  her  land,  and  that  the  defen¬ 
dant,  by  erecting  and  maintaining  his  said 
building,  trespassed  on  her  land.  The  defence 
was  generally  a  denial  of  the  allegations  in 
the  statement  of  claim.  A  great  deal  of  expert 
evidence  was  given  at  the  trial,  and  in  the 
result  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  held  that, 
although  there  was  some  obstruction  by  the 
defendant’s  building  with  the  light  of  the 
plaintiff’s  drawing-room,  it  still  remained  a 
well-lighted  room.  He  therefore,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  case  of  the  Homo  and  Colonial 
Stores  v.  Colls,  could  not  deem  the  obstruction 
of  the  light  to  that  room  actionable,  and  he 
decided  that,  taking  that  room  alone,  the 
plaintiff  had  no  cause  of  action.  He.  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  the  obstruction  by  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  building  to  the  plaintiff’s  morning- 
room  was  substantial,  and  such  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  actionable  nuisance  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject.  His 
lordship  also  considered  that  there  was  an 
obstruction  to  the  light  of  the  plaintiff’s  hall, 
and  he  made  a  mandatory  order  on  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  pull  down  so  much  of  his  house  as 
caused  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  light  to  the  windows  of  the 
morning-room  and  the  hall,  as  the  same  existed 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  defendant’s 
house,  and  he  directed  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  trial.  Hence  the  present 
appeal. 

Mr.  Hughes,  K.C..  and  Mr.  Vernon 
appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  P.  0. 
Lawrence,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cann  for  the 
respondent. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
their  lordships  would  probably  remember  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  as  it  came  before  that  court 
last  sittings,  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  had 
granted  a  mandatory  injunction  in  the  case 
before  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores 
v.  Colls.  When  the  appeal  came  before  their 
lordships  from  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich’s  deci 
sion,  Mr.  Lawrence,  for  the  plaintiff,  agreed 
he  could  not  support  the  judgment,  and 
admitted  that  the  learned  judge  had  mis¬ 
directed  himself.  Mr.  Lawrenoe  agreed 
that  the  judgment  could  not  stand  as 
it  was.  and  consented  to  the  order 
being  discharged  and  to  the  case  being 
sent  back  to  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  for 
a  new  trial.  Their  lordships  accordingly  sent 
the  case  back  to  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  to  be 
retried,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  think 
that  either  the  learned  judge  or  the  witnesses 
had  directed  their  minds  to  the  real  issue  to 
be  tried.  The  matter  had  accordingly  been 
before  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  again,  and,  after 
hearing  the  evidence,  his  loTdship  adhered  to 
the  view  he  took  before,  and  granted  for  the 
second  time  a  mandatory  injunction.  The 
defendant  now  appealed  from  that  decision. 
He  (counsel)  said,  in  the  first  place,  there  was 
no  cause  of  action  at  all  for  an  injunction  or 
for  damages,  and,  secondly,  that,  even  though 
the  plaintiff  might  be  entitled  to  damages, 
there  was  certainly  no  case  for  a  mandatory 
injunction.  The  short  facts  were  these :  The 
plaintiff,  a  widow  lady,  lived  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  and  she  owned  a 
freehold  house  in  Acacia-road,  Acton,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  her  lights  were 
ancient.  The  house  had  been  built  something 
over  twenty  years  upon  a  plot  which  formed 
part  of  a  building  estate,  where  it  was  always 
contemplated  building  on  the  adjoining  plots — 
one  house  to  each  plot.  The  defendant’s  plot 
was  about  50  ft.  wide.  The  defendant  began 
to  build  about  the  latter  part  of  1902.  His 
walls  were  almost  completely  up  about 
February  of  1903,  and  the  plaintiff  and  the 
members  of  her  family  said  that  they  felt  the 
inconvenience,  but  they  waited  until  Aoril. 
1903,  when  the  walls  were  completely  finished, 
before  doing  anything.  It  was  said,  with 
regard  to  that,  that  there  had  been  an  inter¬ 
view  between  someone  representing  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  the  defendant’s  architect,  when  some¬ 
thing  was  said  about,  the  light,  and  that  then 
the  defendant’s  architect  said  he  would  take 
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care  that  plaintiff’s  light  would  not  be  injured. 
The  architect  completed  the  building,  and  he, 
at  least,  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff’s 
lights  were  not  injured.  Mr.  Justice  Keke- 
wich  took  the  view  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  wait  until  the  defendant’s  house 
was  up  to  see  if  there  was  any  injury  done 
before  coming  to  the  Court.  He  (counsel) 
thought  it  was  rather  a  novel  proposition  that 
a  person  could  wait  and  see  if  he  was  injured 
before  taking  action  for  a  mandatory  injunc¬ 
tion. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  Your  case 
is  that  the  plaintiff  has  lost  her  rights  by 
believing  what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Hughes  said  the  learned  judge  had 
found  no  actionable  injury  at  all  as  regarded 
the  light  to  the  plaintiff’s  drawing-room.  The 
main  complaint  was  as  to  the  light  of  the 
morning-room  at  the  back — the  north  room  in 
the  plaintiff’s  house,  which  had  one  window 
looking  towards  the  north  and  one  towards 
the  west,  where  the  defendant’s  house  was. 
Really,  the  only  ground  on  which  the  learned 
judge  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff 
was  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
western  window  of  the  morning-room.  That 
was  a  small  room,  some  13  ft.  square,  having 
two  French  windows,  one  looking  north  and 
the  other  west.  The  light  was  entirely  un¬ 
obstructed  from  the  north-west,  and  really  the 
obstruction  was  of  a  very  slight  character. 
The  room  was  now  admittedly  well  lighted. 
The  witnesses  admitted  that  it  was,  and  the 
learned  judge  found  that  it  was.  As  he 
(counsel)  understood  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Colls  case,  it  was  a  complete 
answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  action.  The  plaintiff’s 
morning-room  had  a  much  better  light  than 
such  rooms  usually  had. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  Is  it  quite 
right  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  laid  that 
rule  down  irrespective  of  the  locality  of  the 
house  ? 

Mr.  Hughes :  Not  entirely,  my  lord.  You, 
of  course,  apply  different  considerations  to 
houses  in  town  and  to  houses  in  the  suburbs. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  Does 
the  plaintiff  say  that  she  lives  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Hughes:  No;  in  Acton. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  Well,  I 
take  it  that  Acton  is  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hughes,  continuing,  said  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  certainly  laid  down  that,  if  a 
person  had  sufficient  light  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses,  he  had  no  ground  for  complaint.  Here 
it  was  important  to  remember  there  were 
building  plots  fronting  a  suburban  road,  and 
everyone  must  have  known  it  was  intended  to 
build  houses  in  the  road  fronting  one  another. 
It  was  important  to  consider  whether  you 
could,  in  such  a  position,  expect  to  have  your 
light  not  interfered  with. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  You  say 
you  have  left  to  this  lady  quite  as  much  light 
as  she  can  expect  ? 

Mr.  Hughes :  Yes ;  and  all  she  can  expect 
for  ordinary  purposes.  I  would  go  this  length 
and  say  that,  even  as  the  law  was  understood 
before  the  decision  in  the  Colls  case,  there 
was  no  substantial  interference  with  the 
plaintiff’s  light  at  all.  The  learned  judge 
found  at  the  first  trial,  in  case  he  was  wrong 
as  regards  the  mandatory  injunction,  that  the 
damages  would  be  100/.  for  the  morning-room 
and  50/.  for  the  drawing-room.  At  the  second 
trial  he  thought  the  damage  to  the  morning- 
room  alone  was  400/.  The  whole  house  was 
bought  for  about  1,600/. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  There  are 
people  who  would  say  they  would  not  live  in 
a  dark  house  if  they  were  paid  to  do  so. 

Lord  Justice  Romer :  I  can  understand  it 
being  said  that  the  plaintiff’s  house  would  be 
considerably  more  valuable  if  it  should  have 
no  other  house  near  it.  The  plaintiff  must, 
however,  admit  that  people  were  entitled  to 
build  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with 
the  45  degrees,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  There¬ 
fore  the  damage  can  only  be  for  the  excess — 
damages  for  the  wrong-doing. 

Mr.  Hughes  agreed.  He  said  the  effect  of 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Colls  case  was  that  the  plaintiffs  in  that  case, 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores,  had  no  right 
to  complain  when,  after  the  defendant’s  build¬ 
ing  had  been  erected,  thov  had  as  much  light 
as  other  people  had  in  Worship-street. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  That  is 
it  exactly. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  read  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich.  and  referred  at  some  length 
to  the  evidence  given  in  the  Court  below. 

After  some  further  argument.  Lord  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams,  addressing  the  learned 
counsel,  said  that,  as  at  present  advised,  the 
Court  agreed  in  his  contention  that  this  was 
not  a  case  for  a  mandatory  order,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  convenient  that  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  should  be  heard  at  once  on  the  subject. 
Whether  it  was  convenient  to  do  so  or  not  at 
that  stage  must  depend  more  or  less  on  the 
argument  Mr.  Hughes  meant  to  address  to  the 
Court  on  the  question  of  damages,  and  the 


quantum  of  damages.  The  difficulty  his  lord- 
ship  felt  was  this.  If  he  had  had  to  deal  with 
the  case  himself  he  did  not  know  how  far  he 
should  have  agreed,  or  not  have  agreed,  with 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  about 
the  light  to  the  morning-room.  He  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that,  notwithstanding  the 
decision  in  the  Colls  case,  he  should  have  been 
more  against  the  defendant  as  to  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  light  to  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Hughes  replied  that,  with  respect,  he 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the 
drawing-room  had  been  injured. 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  said  his  opinion 
was  that,  if  the  defendant’s  appeal  had  come 
on  before  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  Colls  case  was  given,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  very  hopeful  one. 

Mr.  Hughes  6aid  that  probably  that  would 
be  so.  If  you  could  regard  the  west  window 
of  the  drawing-room  alone,  it  was  probably 
more  affected  than  the  morning-room,  because 
the  obstruction  was  more  immediately  opposite 
to  it.  The  learned  judge  had  found  that  the 
morning-room  was  exceptionally  well  lighted 
before,  and  was  even  now  well  lighted.  That 
came  exactly  within  the  ruling  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Colls  case.  The  House  of 
Lords  said,  in  effect,  that  what  you  had  to 
look  at  was  not  what  you  took  away,  but  the 
quantity  of  light  left.  Lord  Davey  said  that 
the  use  of  light  for  a  special  purpose  did  not 
give  one  a  higher  right  than  he  would  other¬ 
wise  have  had. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  Is  there 
any  authority  before  that  for  such  a  pro¬ 
position  ? 

Mr.  Hughes :  I  do  not  think  that  had  been 
much  considered  before  that.  But  that  does 
not  come  in  question  here,  because  there  was 
no  extraordinary  amount  of  light  required. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams:  But  there 
is  a  question  of  a  house  in  which  the  occupier 
may  expect  a  reasonable  amount  of  light, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  she  lives  in  the 
open  suburbs  and  not  in  the  close  town. 

Mr.  Hughes :  I  submit  she  has  still  got  that. 
The  only  special  user  suggested  by  my 
learned  friend,  and  adopted  by  the  learned 
judge,  was  that  this  morning-room  had  very 
special  value  as  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
mental  affections.  It  was  really  the  least 
cheerful  room  in  the  house,  and  the  smallest 
sitting-room,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  of  such  immense  value.  The 
plaintiff’s  witnesses  did  not  really  dispute 
that  the  morning-room  was  still  a  well-lighted 
room.  For  these  reasons  I  submit  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  erroneous,  even  on  the  findings  of  the 
learned  judge,  and  should  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  on  behalf  of  the  respondent, 
supported  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Keke¬ 
wich.  He  said  the  learned  judge  had  most 
carefully  considered  the  evidence  given  on 
both  siies,  and  before  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  he  had  done,  had  reserved  his  judg¬ 
ment.  What  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Hughes 
did.  was  to  invite  their  lordships  to  reverse 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewich’s  decision  on  a  pure 
question  of  fact.  He  submitted  that  the 
learned  judge  had  not  misdirected  himself, 
and  that  this  Court  would  shrink  from  re¬ 
versing  his  decision  on  a  pure  question  of 
fact. 

Lord  Justice  Romer:  Supposing  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  sufficient  case  has  been 
made  out  for  a  mandatory  injunction;  then 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  must 
be  attaoked. 

Mr.  Lawrence  replied  that  the  plaintiff  had 
said  all  along  that  she  wanted  a  mandatory 
injunction.  He  submitted  that  the  ruling 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Colls  case  was 
meant  to  apply  to  the  obstruction  of  light  to 
business  premises  in  the  City  or  in  towns. 
There  were  cases  which  had  gone  to  the  House 
of  Lords  where  it  had  been  held  that  if  the 
comfort  of  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  was 
materially  disturbed  by  the  obstruction  of 
light,  that  constituted  a  nuisance.  The  first 
question  in  the  present  case  was,  aye  or  no, 
was  there  a  nuisance  established?  He  thought 
the  Courts  would  have  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  nuisance  to  business  premises  and  a 
nuisance  to  dwelling-houses.  In  the  case  of 
business  premises  the  Court  had  to  find  out 
whether  the  nuisance  was  such  as  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  plaintiff  carrying  on  the  business  a3 
beneficially  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  In  the 
case  of  a  dwelling-house  the  question  for  h 
Court  to  determine  was,  whether  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  house  had  been  interfered  with 
by  what  had  been  done,  and  whether  the 
building  was  in  a  sensible  degree  less  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  occupation.  The  test  was 
not  as  his  learned  friend  had  put  it,  whether 
there  was  sufficient  light  left.  In  the  case  of 
a  dwelling-house  it  was  no  defence  to  say 
that  the  plaintiff  had  as  much  light  as  other 
people  had. 

After  some  further  arguments,  the  learned 
I  counsel  submitted  that  the  question  which  the 


Court  had  to  decide  was  not  how  much  light 
had  been  left  to  the  plaintiff.  The  Court  had 
not  got  to  find  out  whether  there  was  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  light  to  make  a  house  comfortable. 
Supposing  he  (counsel)  had  a  nice  light 
library  in  a  house  in  the  suburbs,  why  should 
he  be  told,  if  some  of  hie  light  was  taken 
away,  that  it  was  not  a  nuisance  because  some¬ 
body  else  in  another  suburb  had  not  got  such 
a  light  room. 

During  the  course  of  the  learned  counsel’s 
address,  a  suggestion  came  from  their  lord- 
ships  that  the  parties  should  endeavour  to 
come  to  settlement  of  the  whole  litigation. 
They  said  that  the  case  was  one  of  great 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Lawrence  replied  that,  if  the  Court 
thought  that  the  plaintiff’s  claim  ought  to  be 
reduoed  to  a  claim  for  damages,  and  that  the 
mandatory  injunction  should  be  discharged,  I 
he  would  agree  to  that  course,  and  leave  it  to  ■ 
their  lordships  to  say  what  the  damages 
should  be.  That  offer,  of  course,  was  given 
on  the  understanding  that  the  whole  of  this 
litigation  was  permanently  ended,  and  that 
the  defendant  should  pay  all  the  costs  of  the 
two  trials  and  of  the  two  appeals.  He  also 
made  an  alternative  offer  that,  instead  of  1 
damages,  the  defendant  should  alter  his  house  1 
by  taking  off  18  in,  from  the  top  of  the  gutter- 
board,  that  was  to  say,  that  the  roof  was  to 
be  sloped  down,  and  the  two  chimneys  re¬ 
moved.  Ho  was  informed  that  the  chimneys, 
could  be  sloped  up  so  as  to  come  more  into  1 
the  middle  of  the  house,  and  not  be  on  thei 


outside  wall. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  defendant  should 
have  until  the  next  morning  to  consult  his 
counsel  on  this  offer.  , 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that  the 
defendant  had  considered  the  proposal  made 
by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  nob 
accept  his  offer. 

Their  Lordships  intimated  that,  as  that  was; 
so,  the  arguments  must  proceed. 

Mr.  Cann,  following  Mr.  Lawrence,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  respondent,  submitted  that  his 
client  was  entitled  to  a  mandatory  injunction.. 
He  argued  that  damages  were  not  an  adequate, 
remedy  in  this  case.  ,  .  ,  , T  , 

Mr.  Hughes  then  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
appellant.  The  learned  counsel,  during  thei 
course  of  his  address,  apologised  for  taking 
up  so  much  of  their  lordships’  time,  but  het 
said  the  case  had  now  become  a  most  1m 
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PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

25.430  of  1903.— W.  Weight:  Water-Closets, 
Commodes,  Bed-pans,  and  the  like. 
Water-closets,  earth-closets,  urinals,  commodes 
bed-pans,  and  like  utensils  or  appliances,  whicl 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  foul  ai: 
exhaust  pipe  or  shaft  connected  direct  to  th< 
bowl  of  the  closet  or  other  utensil  or  appliance 
and  by  which  the  foul  air  and  stench  is  con 
tinuously  removed  during  the  actual  use  o 
such  urinal  or  appliance. 

25,874  of  1903.— J.  Peabson  :  Hoisting 

Apparatus. 

A  hoisting  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  pinioi 
having  connected  to  it  a  disc  furnished  wit 
teeth,  inclined  planes  or  cams  adapted  t 
engage  corresponding  teeth,  inclined  planes  o 
cams  on  a  disc  loosely  mounted  on  the  pinioi 
shaft  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rotation  c 
the  pinion  in  one  direction  causes  the  pinioi 
and  loose  disc  to  move  sideways  into  contac 
with  friction  discs. 

27,490  of  1903.— J.  I.  Cooper:  Domestic  Fit' 
Grates. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  series  of  staple 
secured  in  rotation  to  a  bar  in  an  uprigh 
position ;  these  form  a  grate  for  the  purpos 
of  fitting  inside  or  outside  of  the  fire  grate  t 
prevent  cinders  rolling  out  of  the  fire,  tli 
whole  being  made  from  wrought  iron  or  th 
like,  and  being  bent  by  the  user  to  suit  arc 
shaped  fire  grate. 

27,918  of  1903.— J.  Blanc:  Pipes,  Vessels,  Tile . 
and  similar  Articles. 

Pipes  and  other  articles  of  paste-board  < 
wood  pulp,  saturated  with  a  hot  mixture  1 
coal  tar  previously  raised  to  a  high  temper 
ture,  or  other  similar  material  having  a  ba> 
of  mineral  resin  and  plaster  or  cement. 

28.804  of  1903.— R.  Mubrell:  Greenhouses  an 
like  Buildings. 

This  invention  relates  to  greenhouses  and  lil 
buildings.  According  to  this  invention,  tl 
greenhouse  is  preferably  constructed  with 


*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  whil 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  C- 
be  made. 
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span  roof  upon  an  iron  framework,  chiefly  of 
f  1  J^hes  suitably  joined  up  and  so  arranged  that 
I  the  framework  shall  support  the  sash  bars 
j  preferably  without  any  centre  uprights  or 
I  timber  purlins,  and  this  is  contrived  by  a 
system  or  series  of  stays  and  cross-bars,  also 
|  of  tubing,  secured  in  tee  pieces  or  by  other 
I  suitable  means,  to  the  framework.  This 
tubular  framework  is  fitted  with  back  nuts  or 
°  jGr  ,?u*ta^*e  means,  and  is  so  arranged 
and  adjusted  as  to  counteract  and  prevent  any 
j  possibility  of  warp,  twist,  or  vibration.  The 
tubing,  being  in  whole  or  part  connected  to  the 
l  heating  apparatus,  is  so  arranged  that  it  may 
form  an  additional  circulatory  and  heating 
apparatus  for  the  house. 

70  of  1904. — J.  W.  Piper:  Grates  for  Stoves 
I  and  Furnaces. 

|  The  combination  of  a  grate,  consisting  of  a 
grate  ring  and  a  series  of  grate  bars  having 
laterally-curved,  tapering  bodies,  pivoted  at 
1  their  larger  ends  at  equal  intervals  on  said 
ring,  each  of  said  bars  being  provided  on  its 
I  -concave  side  with  a  wing  adapted  to  overlap 
the  next  bar  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fine  fuel 
I  between  adjacent  bars  when  the  same  are  in 
1  operative  position,  and  means  for  swinging 
said  bars  simultaneously  toward  or  away  from 
I  the  centre  of  said  ring. 

■231  of  1904.— A.  E.  Whitehead  and  H.  J 
I  McCheyne  :  Stoves. 

I  The  stove  consists  of  an  exterior,  ornamental 
•or  plain  frame,  with  an  interior  or  fire  box, 
movable,  and  revolving  on  two  pivots  slotted 
1  into  the  exterior  and  having  its  axis  hori- 
I  zontal.  When  the  interior,  or  fire  box,  is 
|  revolved  by  pulling  up  the  bottom  to  the  top, 

I  it  so  reverses  the  interior  by  bringing  the 
back  to  the  front,  and  on  the  back  there  is 
an  ornamental  casting,  which,  when  revolved 
and  brought  to  the  front,  closes  in  the  fire¬ 
place  and  forms  an  ornamental  screen.  There 
is  a  movable  hood,  which  is  fitted  over  the 
I  interior  or  revolving  fire  box,  also  slotted  into 
I  the  exterior,  which  regulates  the  draught  as 
required,  and  also  provides  for  the  efficient 
|  ventilation  of  the  room  when  the  interior  is 
revolved  or  closed  in,  and  leaving  an  aperture 
over  the  top  of  the  interior  or  revolving  fire 
box  to  be  regulated  as  required  for  a  current 
of  air. 

722  of  1904. — H.  Lossier  :  Trusses  for  Cement 
E  and  like  Constructions. 

A  truss  for  cement  and  like  constructions,  com¬ 
prising  a  main  truss  bar  or  bars  for  extension 
or  compression,  and  a  number  of  cross-bars 
forming  a  secondary  truss  (shear  truss),  the 
cross-bars  being  rigidly  connected  to  at  least 
one  of  the  main  bars  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  displacement  of  the  cross-bar  with 
I  regard  to  the  corresponding  main  bar  without 
the  aid  of  the  surrounding  material  and 
without  decreasing  the  cross  section  of  said 
main  bar. 

811  of  1904.— T.  Beevebs  and  The  Safety 
I  Tread  Syndicate,  Ltd.  :  Mode  of  Construct¬ 
ing  Staircases. 

A  method  of  constructing  staircases  which  con¬ 
sists  in  building  into  the  walls  metal  blocks  or 
plates  having  a  roughened  or  corrugated  outer 
side  and  adjustably  fixing  thereto  correspond¬ 
ingly  corrugated  brackets  to  receive  either 
temporary  or  permanent  treads. 

946  of  1904. — E.  Foster:  Construction  of  Un- 
climable  Fencings,  Railing,  Gates,  Grilles, 

1  and  the  like. 

This  relates  to  the  construction  of  unclimable 
fencings,  railing,  gates,  grilles,  and  the  like, 
consisting  in  the  employment  of  such  double- 
flanged  sections  and  dimensions  of  bars  form¬ 
ing  the  component  parts  of  the  same,  that  the 
bars  running  in  one  direction  may  be  passed 
through  suitable  holes  in  both  flanges  of  the 
bars  running  in  a  transverse  direction,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  bars  being  locked  together, 
without  the  aid  of  rivets,  bolts,  wedges,  or 
other  loose  fastenings,  by  pressing  outwards 
or  otherwise  distorting  ‘the  flang  es  of  the 
inserted  bar  between  the  flanges  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  bar. 

1,065  of  1904. — T.  G.  Rhodes  and  R.  Gaunt  : 

I  Valve  Discharge  Apparatus  for  Flushing 
\  Cisterns. 

A  valve  discharge  apparatus  for  flushing  cis¬ 
terns,  consisting  of  a  vertical,  cylindrical 
casing  formed  with  a  side  outlet  pipe  com¬ 
municating  with  the  flushing  pipe  of  the 
cistern,  said  casing  being  closed  at  its  upper 
end,  while  its  lower  or  open  end  is  provided 
with  a  base  ring  having  an  upturned,  annular 
flange  forming  a  valve  seating  and  a  weighted 
disc  valve  within  the  casing,  having  an  india- 
rubber  disc  on  its  underside  adapted  to  engage 
with  the  seating  of  the  casing,  together  with 
means  for  operating  the  valve. 

5,253  of  1904.— W.  A.  Simpson:  A  Ventilating 
Appliance  for  Windows. 

A  portable  ventilating  appliance  for  windows. 
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arranged  to  be  removably  introduced  between 
the  window  frame  and  the  top  or  bottom  sash, 
and  provided  with  a  ventilating  chamber 

14,963  of  1904. — M.  Mendoza  :  Flushing  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Water-closets,  Lavatories,  and  the 
like. 

A  flushing  apparatus  for  water-closets,  lava¬ 
tories,  and  the  like,  comprising  a  casing 
having  a  water  inlet  and  a  water  outlet,  a 
valve  adapted  to  close  said  water  outlet,  and 
means  for  unseating  said  valve,  in  combination 
with  an  air  inlet  tube  and  a  valve  for  auto¬ 
matically  closing  said  tube  when  the  water 
level  reaches  same. 

16,591  of  1904. — G.  Harman  and  J.  Wing  : 

Holdfasts  or  Clips  for  Roofing  Gutters. 

A  small  iron  clip  made  of  any  strong  metal  in 
the  shape  of  an  S,  the  upper  part  being  opened 
upwards  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being 
curved  so  as  to  grasp  the  roofing  gutter.  The 
upper  end  is  pierced  with  a  hole  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  a  screw,  which  passes  over  the 
top  of  the  gutter  and  is  fixed  into  the  wood 
under  the  roof,  thus  holding  the  gutter  in  a 
rigid  and  firm  position.  The  object  of  these 
clips  is  to  refix  roofing  gutters  which  are  or 
are  likely  to  become  dangerous  at  a  small 
cost  and  with  expedition. 

19,376  of  1904. — S.  Montgomery:  Picks. 

A  pick,  consisting  in  the  combination  with 
a  head  haying  an  arm,  and  a  socket  in  one 
end  of  said  arm,  said  socket  having  one  wall 
cut  away  to  form  a  slot,  of  a  bit  adapted  to 
abut  against  the  arm,  and  having  a  tongue 
integral  with  and  extending  from  said  bit 
said  tongue  fitting  snugly  within  the  said 
socket  and  slot,  and  means  for  securing  the 
tongue  within  said  socket. 

20,240  of  1904.— F.  A.  Werner:  Attachment 
for  Window  Sashes. 

A11  attachment  for  window  sashes,  comprising 
in  combination,  a  resilient  sheet-metal  strip 
of  step-like  form,  disposed  longitudinally  of 
the  bottom  rail  of  the  sash,  transverse 
strengthening  straps,  and  screws  passing 
through  the  said  transverse  straps  and  said 
strip,  and  entering  the  sash  rail. 

21,871  of  1904.— C.  Wright:  Fireplaces  fo\ 
Ranges  and  Stoves. 

A  fireplace  for  ranges  and  stoves,  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  the  bottom  grate  pivotally 
mounted  at  or  near  its  inner  end  upon  rockers 
or  arms,  pivoted  to  the  side  of  the  fireplace 
and  being  supported  at  its  outer  or  front  end 
by  lugs  which  fit  upon  projections 
catches  formed  in  grooves  or  hooks  on  the 
front  of  the  fireplace. 

21,999  of  1904.— A.  Gaspary: 

paratus  for  Artificial  Stone. 

A11  apparatus  for  simultaneously  moulding  £ 
number  of  artificial  stone  slab's,  the  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  being  that  the  division  plates 
which  are  swung  in  a  mould  that  is  open  at 
both  ends  are  mounted  to  rotate  on  a  single 
shaft  supported  by  lever  arms  pivoted  on  the 
mould. 


of  the  cavity  in  the  earth,  said  plates  having 
a  solid  round  edge  or  bead  engaging  a  socket 
or  slot  in  the  edge  of  the  adjacent  plate  so  as 
to  lock  them  together  and  collectively  form  a 
shoring  or  wall,  in  combination  with  stretcher 
stays  and  cross  stays  so  arranged  as  to  bind 
the  plates  on  either  side  of  the  cavity  securely 
ex  pa  n  din  g  ° d  prevent  them  from  collapsing  or 
- • - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  .- 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE  PORT. 

December  3.— By  W.  J.  May  &  Son  (at 
Liskeard). 

St.  Neot,  Cornwall.-"  Killham  “  and  36  a. 

“  Westerlake  Estate.’"’  149  a.  i’r  6  n  "f - 

“  Diddylake  Estate,”  66  a.  Or.  is  n  ’V  " 

!  Browngelly  Down,"  92  a.  2  r.  27  V  f  " 

New  Closes  Estate,”  131  a.  1  r  17  n  ‘f  " 

“  Redhill  Downs,"  100  a.  3  r.  39  p  '  * 

‘  Draynes  Common  Close,”  193  a.  l  r  vfln’  V 
‘  Under  Lane  Field,"  3  a.  3  r.  31  p.’ f.  P'’ 

December  5.— By  Cecil  Hobday 
Putney.— 8,  Putney-hill,  f..  p. 

Ken,“  J"-”’  Twisden-idf,'  i.,.  $9  — 

By  H.  J.  Way  &  Son  (at  Cowes) 

Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.— Mary-st.,  “  William 
the  Fourth,”  p.h.  and  cottage  adjoining 
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401 

200 
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400 

200 

140 


755 

385 


Moulding  Ap- 
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22,121  of  1904. — J.  Davey  :  Domestic 
other  Analogous  Heating  Apparatus. 

A  domestic  or  analogous  water-heating  ap¬ 
paratus,  having  a  hot-water  cylinder  or 
reservoir  consisting  in  the  employment  of  a 
relief  valve  contrivance,  fixed  upon  the  said 
cylinder  or  reservoir. 


furnished  with  hand  hoots  „  tta  11^.3 


960  of  1904.  A.  Diss  :  Drain,  Rainwater,  and 
other  Pipes,  Sanitary  Traps,  Junctions,  and 
the  like.  Applicable  also  to  Gullies,  Chan¬ 
nels,  Guttering ,  and  the  like. 

A  drain,  rainwater,  gas,  or  like  pipe  section 
ot  telescopic  construction,  and  comprising  a 
sleeve  and  a  draw  pipe  slidable  therein,  the 
outer  ends  of  the  sleeve  and  draw  pipe  being 
adapted  for  connexion  with  adjaoent  pipe 
sections,  traps,  junctions,  or  the  like,  and  that 
end  of  the  sleeve  entered  by  the  draw  pipe 
having  a  socket  to  receive  suitable  composi¬ 
tion  or  cement  for  making  a  joint. 

1,330  of  1904.— W.  Bayliss:  Construction  of 
Wood  Paving  and  Flooring  Blocks,  and  Fas¬ 
teners  for  Securing  Together  Component 
Parts  of  such  Blocks. 

A  wood  paying  or  flooring  block,  built  up  of 
a  number  of  smaller  pieces  placed  side  by  side 
vertically  of  which  some  of  the  pieces  are 
shorter  than  others,  and  are  assembled  there¬ 
with  in  a  manner  which  leaves  a  number  of 
depressions  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  block. 
1R944  of  1904. — W.  P.  Thompson  (M.  J. 
Kerns)  :  Apparatus  for  Shoring  to  be  used 
m  Connexion  with  the  Construction  of  the 
Foundations  of  Buildings,  Piers,  and  other 
Structures,  and  the  like,  and  the  Sinking  of 
Wells,  Shafts,  and  the  like. 

A  shoring  apparatus,  comprising  plates  which 


December  0.— By  Debeshaji,  Iewsos  '*  co 
C|ty  of  London.— IS  and  19,  London-wali 
(  Rayment  s  Hotel  ”),  area  2,680  ft  f  n 
5,  Foster-la.  (s.),  area  490  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  1802.?’ 
T  .  Bye.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 
Islington-— 3^ Copenhageo-st.  o.t.  14j 

67,  Copeiliagen-st.  t  y.r.  hoi. . 

8.  Milner-st.,  u.t.  22}  vrs  ar  a ;  IV  «i' 
Bamsbury.  1,  2,  and  3,  Clwles  st.',  u  t  39 
, w.r.  1241.  16s.......  39 

la.  Everilda-st.,  u.t.  39yrs„  e  r  6s  Vr'iptr 
Canonbury.-— 1,  Canonbury-gr.,  u.t. 

K“b58t  7rs  “'“r  IT'"*'’  **■'  ’it 

Dulwich. — 217,  Friern-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  702. . 

a  ..  _  By  Hunter  &  Hunter. 

South  Kensington.  —  Ennismore-gdns  i  c 
rents  1122.,  u.t.  38}  yrs.,  g.r  15/  *  g> 

i"mgdU8-’  f’g'  rents  70 !..  reversion 
Belg'^a--^es,..’i.; '  i.g.r.  -es/.;  ■  -a 

Hydmt.a Is  ‘T Hi: 

45,  Sussex-gdns.,  u.t.  32*718.)  g.r.' Hi.'  p  ' ' 
it-  Fredk-  Warman. 

M***,  u.t.  45  yr,,g.r. 

13,  Liberia-rd.,  u.t.  84  ym.,'  g.r.'  'n.'  loi\ 

11,  Compton-rd.,  u.t.  ii  yra.'.g.r'  oil'  V r  Ml 
De  Beauvoir  Town—102,  De  Beau  voir- rd  u  t 
1?  yra..  g.r.  41.  10s.,  y.r.  321.  ... 

By  Barber  &  Son  (at  Shifnnh . 

SMfnal.Mop.-.'idsan  Ho'use”  and’l  a.  3  r. 

The  “  Park  Farm,”  38  a.  2  r.  i  n  V . 

Thy  r  *  25/ ttage  ”  aDd  °  a‘  2  r-P  33’ p.,"  f.) 
The  “  Lodge  Hill  Farm,”  241  a.’  1  r.  19  p.‘  f. 
December  7.— By  Foster  &  Cranfield  ’ 
Hammersmith.— Sinclair-rd.,  f.g.  rents  452 

reversion  in  71  vrs  . .  45/” 

25yar°dlisi.  Q1fdl'rVrii-  K  «i  yri.’,  gi." 

Bethnai  Green.— 32j  Bethnal  Qreen-rd.  (3  Jut 

66  yis.,  g.r.  46;.,  y.r.  230,  “ 

win  ,  „  WAIIER  IT.au., 


130 

680 

310 


1,855 

3,220 

810 


500 

9,000 


ip-  i ,  By  W.  Maurice- Jones. 

S.e5s7e6r'.  28;.r.b.r'‘W"  901  W- 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 
Umehomo— Galt-st.,  e.g.r.  51,  reversion  in 

.  jing  Town.— 217,  Barking-rd.  V  ' Vi-'k's/ 

Ba8t8Kam‘"“78,  Central  Par^'rd-  (s’).  K  yS 
u:‘-' '«  mi 


By  Willis,  Crouch,  &  lee. 

De  Beauvoir  Town.— 162  and  164  Hertford 
rd.,  u.t.  45*  yrs.,  g.r.  26 1.,  y.r.  722  ^ 

Fulham.— 91,  Bishop's-rd.  (s.j,  f.  v  r  452 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichestpri 
FiShbourne,  Susser.  -  ■■  Langley  Cottage,” 

YaP8°p’  gussex-— ' “  Sampson  Croft,’”’ i  a.' 2  r. 

December  8.— By  J.  Barton  &  Co. . 

Notting-hi  11.  50,  Wheatstone-rd.,  u.t.  614  vrs 
g.r.  82..  w.r.  412.  12s.  yrs., 

Enfle'd  Highway.— 1  to  10,  G  eoree’s  CntAnnnV 


1  Highway.-  . 
u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 


to  10,  George’s  Cottages', 
252  w.r.  1062.  12s.  .... 
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Canning  Town. — 8,  10,  and  12,  Wightman-st., 

u.tT  95*  yrs.,  g.r.  15Z.,  w.r.  78 1 .  £460 

By  George  Billings. 

Bethnal  Green.— 3  to  23  (odd),  Minerva -st.  ; 

1  to  23  (odd),  Centre-st.  ;  20,  Felix-st.  ; 

2  to  36  (even),  Cambridge-circus,  area 

36,000  ft.,  f.,  e.r.  1.379Z .  10,500 

By  G.  F.  Francis. 

Bognor,  Sussex  — 1,  Marine-parade,  f.,  y.r.  100Z.  1,800 

Richmond.— Friars  Stile-rd.,  “Sussex  House, 

u.t.  79*  yrs.,  g.r.  25Z.,  y.r.  150Z .  1,800 

By  HY.  HOLMES  &  Co. 

Tottenham  Court-rd.— 22,  Tottenham-st.,  f.,  p.  1,110 
Marvlebone. — 13,  Harewood-av.,  u.t.  36$  yrs., 

g.r.  1Z.,  y.r.  . .  5o° 

By  R.  B.  Sim  &  Son. 

Blackheatli . — 37,  Foyle-rd.,  u.t.  93*  yrs., 

g.r.  6Z.  6s.,  y.r.  36Z . •  ■  . . 

Ilford. — 12,  Wellesley-rd.,  f..  e.r.  38Z .  555 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Old  Rent-road.— 28,  Marlborough-rd.  (“  Blem- 

heim  Laundry  ”),  f-.  y.r.  70Z.  . .  . . .  1,500 

-Camberwell.— 3,  4,  and  5,  Surrey-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 

-V  58Z.  10s . . . ,•  430 

ermondsey.— 221,  223,  and  225  St  James - 
rd.,  u.t.  27*  yrs.,  g.r.  10Z.  10s.,  w.r. 

m  iQ’jl  pgg .  OOU 

Greenwich.—’ 13,’  3toc"kwell-st.  (s.),  f..  y.r.  55Z.  660 

Pimlico.— 44  and  46,  Bessborough-pl.,  u.t.  18 

yrs.,  g.r.  16Z.,  y.r.  60Z .  305 

Stepney. — 2,  4,  and  6.  Gold-st.,  u.t.  19  yrs., 

g.r.  9Z.,  w.r.  110Z.  10s . .  .... . .  •  •  375 

New  Charlton,  Kent. — East-st.,  l.g.r.  68Z.,  u.t. 

25 J  yrs.,  g.r.  43Z.  8s.  (including  reversions)  665 
By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

St.  George’s  East. — Cable-st.,  f.g.r.  10Z.,  rever- 

gion  in  15*  yrs . .  . . ••• 

Stepney.— 8,  Agnes-st.,  u.t.  56*  yrs.,  g.r.  4Z., 

80^and^82,  Eastfleld-st..  f.,  w.r.  46Z.  16s.  . .  340 

Commercial-road  East. — 10  and  12,  Hardinge- 

st.,  f.,  w.r.  49Z.  8s . •  ■  - . .  500 

St.  George's  East.— 4  to  16  (even),  Denmark- 

st.,  f.,  w.r.  260Z.  14s . .  2,725 

Poplar.— 11,  Follett-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  3Z.  5s., 

w.r.  33Z.  16s . .  •  . .  255 

Plaistow. — 24,  Stratford-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  26Z .  240 

Camberwell.— 21  to  31,  41  to  49  (odd),  Crown- 

st..  f.,  w.r.  453Z.  14s . . .  1,650 

Woodford  Green,  Essex.— Barclay  Oval,  four 

plots  of  freehold  land . . . -  34U 

Woodford.— 5,  Denmark-rd.,  w.r.  23Z.  8s.,  and 

plot  of  land  in  rear,  p.,  f . 

December  9.— By  Price,  Arrow,  &  Taylor. 

Clapham. — 21  and  25.  Nansen-rd.,  u.t.  84*  yrs., 

g.r.  13Z.,  w.r.  106Z.  12s .  705 

Hornsey  Rise.— 109,  Hanley-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  7Z.  7s.,  y.r.  42Z .  320 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent :  l.g.r.  for 
Improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent:  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental :  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental : 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street :  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard ;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.b.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  8.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  John  Murray  on 
“  Scotch  Plaster  Work  of  the  XYIth  and  XVllth 
Centuries.” 

Tuesday,  December  20. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club. — 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  on  “  The  Study  of  Mediteval  Archi¬ 
tecture.”  8  p.m.  „  „  „ 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson',  R.A.,  on  “  Street  Architecture.”  8  p.m. 

Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers ,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  N.  W.  Hoskins  on 
“  The  Atmosphere  and  Meteorology.”  7  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Ordinary  Meeting). — 
Paper  to  be  further  discussed  :  “  The  Construction  of  a 
Concrete  Railway-Viaduct,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wood-Hill 
and  Mr.  E.  Davy  Pain,  B.A. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H.  M.  (Below  our  limit). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NO i 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right -  to  reject 
it  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance.  .. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  aristae 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  otherexclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLIbHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Wednesday,  December  21. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution. — 
(1)  Annual  Meeting  of  Directors.  7  p.m.  (2)  Ordinary 
Meeting  of  the  Members.  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students’  visit  to  the 
Printing  Works  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Clowes  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Duke-street,  Stamford-street,  S.E. 


MEETINGS. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


«,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affeot  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


£  s.  d. 


Hard  Stocks .  112  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 


Grizzles 
Facing  Stocks  ...  2  10  C 

Shippers  .  2  8  ( 

Flettons  .  1  8  ( 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  ( 

Best  Fareliam  Red  3  12  ( 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  ( 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  ( 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  ( 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8  1 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . ,13  0  1 

Headers  .  12  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . 19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred,  Squints  14  0 
Second  Quality 
Wbite  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0 


at  railway  depot. 


s.  d. 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  „  » 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 


1  8* 


Friday,  December  16. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — (1)  Paper  to  be 
read  and  discussed,  entitled  “  Heat  Treatment  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Chrome-Vanadium  Steel,”  by  Capt.  H.  Biall 
8ankey  and  Mr.  J.  Kent-Smith  ;  (2)  Messrs.  Seaton  and 
Jude’s  Paper  on  “  Impact  Tests  on  the  Wrought  Steels 
of  Commerce,”  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting,  will 
be  further  discussed  jointly  with  the  above  Paper. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students’  Meeting). — 
Mr.  R.  H.  Lee  Pennell  on  “Folkestone  Harbour: 
Cylinder-Sinking  at  the  Root  of  the  Old  Pier.  8  p.m. 


Monday,  December  19. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Messrs.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge  and  J.  S.  Gibson  on  “  Architecture  and  Building 
Acts.”  8  p.m 


Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6*  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  . 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf... 

b.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly.depot. 

Beer  „  1  6  „  » 

Greenshill  „  1  10  ,,  •> 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestone  2  0  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,, 


2  2* 


York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super. 
6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . .  2  6  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0  11*  „ 

2  in.  to  2*  in.  sawn  one 
;de  slabs  (random 

s  es)  .  0  7*  „ 

1*  in  /to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  ,, 


STONE  ( continued ). 


Hard  York —  s.  d. 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly.depot.l 

5  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  S  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  . 3  0,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 
flags  .  0  5  „  ,, 


s.  d. 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depot.! 

„  „  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot, 

„  „  ,,  3  in.  do.  12*  ,,  „ 


SLATES. 


in.  £  S.  d. 

X  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

x  10  first  quality  „  13  0  0 

x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17 


18  7  6 


13  5  0 


<  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
<10  „  „  9  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


8.  d. 


Best  plain  red  rooting  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  BroBely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valiev  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

t  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles . 4S  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Hartshill  ”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

H111  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  ,, 


WOOD. 


Deals :  best  3 in.  by  11 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . . . 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens :  best  2*  in.  by  7  in.  and 
Sin.,  and  3 in. by  7 in.  and  8 in. 
Battens :  best  2*  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 


At  per  standard. 

:.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  C 

14  10  0  15  10  ( 


Deals  :  seconds . . . 

Battens:  seconds . . . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.... 
2  in.  by  4*  in.  and  2 in.  by  5 in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1*  in.  by  7  in . 


11  10  0  12  10  ( 

0  10  0  less  thai 

7  in.  and  8  in 
10  0  lessthnbes' 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  9  10  ! 

8  10  0  9  10  ( 


|  in. 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0 

Small  timber  (S  in.  to  10  in.)  ...  3  12  6 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 


0  10  0  more  thai 
battens. 

10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft 


5  0 


2  15  0 

3  5  0 


4  10 
3  15 
3  10 


Joiners’  Wood. 


At  per  standard. 


White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . . . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 
11  in . 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . . . .... 

SeooDd  yellow  deals,  3  in. by  1 1  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens  . . . .... 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

,,  „  battens  . 

Pitch-pine :  deals . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . 


18  10  0 
17  10  0 
13  10  0 


16  10 
12  10 


21  0  0 


18  0  0 

13  10  0 
16  0  0 

14  10  0 
11  0  0 


22  10 
19  10 
15  0 
17  0 


16  0 


12  10 


13  10  0 


14  0 
11  0 


11  0  0 


13  10  0 
12  10  0 
9  10  0 
16  10  0 
0  10  0 


15  10 
14  10 
12  0 
14  10 
13  10 
10  10 
20  ' 


1  0  ' 
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WOOD  (continued). 
sehs’  Wood  (conid.)—  £  s.  d.  £  8.  d, 
w  Pine — FirBt,  regular  sizes  40  0  0  upwards. 

iddmeuts  .  28  0  0  „ 

©ndB,  regular  sizes .  30  0  0  ,, 

w  Pine  oddments  .  25  0  0  , . 

B  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  3  6  0  5  C 

ig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

ege,  per  ft.  cube  .  0  2  6  0  3  f 

Ml  0  2  3  0  2  1 

■scot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube.  0  5  0  0  5  t 

aVainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

ieh  .  0  0  8  0  0  1 

do.  do .  0  0  7  — 

Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta- 
iaBco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ...  0  0  9  0  1  ( 

ected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

ich  .  0  1  6  0  2  t 

,N alnut,  American,  per  ft. sup. 

is  inch .  0  0  10  0  1  C 

[,  per  load  .  17  0  0  21  0  ( 

rican  Whitewood  Planks, 

ft.  cube .  0  4  0  — 

ared  Flooring —  Per  Bquare. 

by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

hot  .  0  13  6  0  17  ( 

1.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

latched  .  0  14  0  0  18  < 

,n.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

Hatched  . .  0  16  0  1  0  ( 

1.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

hot  . 0  12  0  0  14  ( 

i.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

Hatched  .  0  12  6  0  15  ( 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

Hatched  .  0  15  0  0  16  ( 

n.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
nd  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0 
1.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0 

1.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0 

1.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0 

6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  les 


10  0  13 

14  0  0  18 

.0  0  0  11 

LI  6  0  13 

3  than  7  in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Bail  way  Vans,  per  ton. 


6  15  0 
8  15  0 


•d  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d. 

itions  . 5  15  0  . 

pound  Girders,  ordinary 

itions  . 7  12  6  . 

:C8,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

•y  sections . .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  6 

h  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Iron  Columns  and  Stan- 
ions  including  ordinary  pat- 

ms  .  6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Tor  ton,  in  London . 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

mmou  Bars  .  6  15  0  ...  7  5  0 

iffor'l shire  Crown  Bars,  good 

ner chant  quality .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

iffordshiro “Marked Bars”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Lid  Steel  Bars .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0 

jop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  0  ...  — 

1  (‘And  upwards,  according  to  sizo  and  gauge.) 
t  Iron,  Black — 

dinary  Bizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  — 

„  ..  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 

t  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
dinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2 ft.  to 

1  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  — 

dinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  2-1  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

it.  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

dinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  15  10  0  ...  — 

„  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  — 

anised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

dinary  sizes 6 ft.  to  8 ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

,,  ,,  22 g.  and 24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

x>  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Soft  Steel  Sheet s,  22g.  &24g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

,  „  „  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ...  9  0  0 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1 — Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  10  0  ...  — 

pe  in  coils  . 16  0  0  ...  — 

d  pipe  .  H  10  0  ...  — 

o  pipe .  18  10  0  ...  — 

beet — 

feille  Montague  . ton  30  10  0  ...  — 

lesian . . .  30  5  0  ...  — ■ 

xer — 

rong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10  ...  — 

lin  ,,  ,,  0  0  11  ...  — 

pper  nails  . ,,  0  0  10  ...  — 

48 — 

rong  Sheet .  „  0  0  ...  — 

n  . .  0  0  10  ...  — 

•English  Ingots .  0  1  4J  ...  — 

>er — Plumbers*  .  „  0  0  6|  ...  — 

amen’s . . .  ,,  0  0  8  ...  — 

owpipe .  ,,  0  0  9  ...  — 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 

.  2Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 


.  thirds  . 

I  fourths . 

.  thirds  . 

!  fourths . 

.  thirds  . 

I  fourths . 

.  thirds  . 

fourths . 

3d  Sheet,  15  oz... . 

21  oz . 

rtley’s  Boiled  Plate 


4gd. 

33d. 

S|d. 

5d. 

3*d. 

4*d. 


Boiled 


3,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

. . .  per  gallon  0  15 

0  16 

,,  in  drums .  0  18 

,,  in  pipes  . . .  ,,  0  17 

,,  in  barrels . .  0  18 

„  ,,  ,.  in  drums .  ,.  0  1  10 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  .  ,,  0  3  4 

,,  in  drums .  ,,  0  3  6 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  It*  15  0 

Red  Lead,  Dry  .  „  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt..  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VAENISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . 0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches .  0  14  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Polo  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  .  1  I  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper . , .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japau .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  . 0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  . 0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Nat.  Tel.,  611?,  Gerrard.  Telegrams,  "  The  Builder,  London." 

THE  INDEX  (with  TITLE-PAGE)  for  VOLUME  LXXXVI. 

(January  to  June,  1904)  was  given  asaeupplement  with 
the  issue  for  July  9. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  Gd.  each ;  also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  Bd.  each. 

TUP.  W.TfJ  HTV.KTYTTT  VOT.IIMR  nt  "Thn  'Rnllrip.r" 


CHABGES  FOE  ADVEETISEMENTS. 

COMPETITIONS.  CONTRACTS.  ALL  NOTICES  ISSUED  RY 
CORPORATE  BODIES,  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES.  SALES  BY 
TENDER,  LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  &c„  &c. 

Six  lines  or  under  . . . . .  6s.  dd. 

Each  additional  line .  Is.  Od. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE¬ 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under .  4s.  fid. 

Earh  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  front  page, 
and  other  special  positions,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Single-handed— Labour  only). 

Four  lines  (about,  thirty  words)  or  under  .  2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .  0s.  Gd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted  by 
Postal  Orders,  payable  to  J.  MORGAN,  and  addressed  to  the 
Publisher  of  “The  Builder,"  Catherine  Street,  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification  Is 
Impossible  in  the  case  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after 
HALt -FAST  ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  Intended  for  the 
Outside  Wrapper  should  be  In  by  TWELVE  NOON  on  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  _ _ 

ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  or 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before 
TEN  o’olock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


PERSONS  advertising  In  "THE  BUILDER"  may  have  Replies 
addressed  In  the  Office,  Catherine  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.,  free  nf 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  ‘ 

together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage, 
stamps  are  returned  - “ — 


READING  CASES 


NINEPKNCK  EACH. 

.By  post  (carefully  packed)  Is. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — Wo 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.) 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BRIGHTON.  —  For  repairs  and  improvements  to 
Crown-street  Infants’  Council  School,  for  the  Education 
Committee.  Messrs.  T.  Simpson  &  Son,  surveyors,  17, 
Ship-street,  Brighton 


Sim- 

inonds .  £245  0  0 

W.  Olliver _  242  0  0 

G.  Lynn  &  Sons  225  0  0 
G.  R.  Lockyer  224  10  0 


T.  Key  wood  . .  £221  14  8 
Sattin  &  Bver- 
shed,  Fresh* 
tield-road*  . .  220  0  0 


CHELL. — For  enlargement  of  the  workhouse,  for  the 
Wolstanton  and  Burslem  Guardians.  Messrs.  W.  F. 
Slater  and  W.  H.  Wailey,  joint  architects,  Burslem  : — 
J,  Gallimore,  Newcastle,  Staff.* .  £10,994 


CAMBRIDGE.  -For  workshops,  Carlyle-road,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  for  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Co., 
Ltd.  Messrs.  George  Baines  &  R.  Palmer  Baines, 
architects,  5,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  : — 


C.  North  . 

Est.  A. 
£1,176 

Est.  G. 

_  £606 

Total. 
..  £1,781 

Battley,  Sons,  & 
HoLncss . 

1.107 

....  577  . 

1,684 

1.121 

_  534 

1,658 

W.  Sindall . 

1.065 

_  533 

1,598 

W .  Boll  &  Sons 

1,054 

_  518 

1,572 

1,506 

Coulson  &  Lofts 

1,016 

_  400 

W.  Saint  . 

1,015 

_  48> 

1,500 

Kcrridge  &  Shaw 

985 

_  451 

1,436 

E.  Willmott  * 
Sons.  Hope 
Works,  Mill- 
road,  C  a  m- 
bridge* . 


900 


440 


1,340 

CHELL. — For  electric  lighting  at  the  workhouse, 
for  the  Wolstanton  and  Burslem  Guardians.  Mr. 
Ashton  Bremner,  electrical  engineer,  Market-buildings, 
Burslem  :  — 

Boilers:  The  Stirling  Boiler  Co.,  Mot  lierwell*  £550  0  0 
Engine  and  Dynamo  :  McClure  &  Whitfield 

Co..  Stockport* .  764  7  0 

Switch  Board:  Electric  and  Ordnance  Co., 

Ltd.,  Birmingham* . 183  19  8 

IFirin^ :  E.  M.  Evans.  Manchester*  .  644  5  8 

Accumulators  :  The  Pfluger  Co.,  London*  . .  297  2  6 

Arc  Lamps  :  Crompton  &■  Co..  London*.  . .  148  0  0 

[Over  seventy  tenders  received.] 

COWPEN  (Northumberland). — For  laying  660  lineal 
yds.  of  whin  kerb  from  Kitty  Brewster  to  Behsidc,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  It.  Grieves,  Surveyor, 
Seaforth-street,  Blyth  : — 

J.  Shannon  ..  £165  3  6  I  McLaren  &  Co  , 

G.  E.  Simpson  148  50  Christon 
J.  Robson  ....  137  14  6  I  Bank* . £128  8  9 


COWPEN  (Northumberland). — For  making-up  por¬ 
tion  of  Bishopton-streot,  Crofton,  for  the.  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Grieves,  Surveyor,  Soaforth- 
street,  Blyth  : — 

G.  E.  Simpson  £118  5  0  1  McLaren  &  Co., 

J.  Shannon  ..  117  12  8  Christen 
J.  Robson  ....  114  11  4  |  Bank* .  £112  14  8 


CRANHAM.— For  320  ft.  of  granite  kerb.  Lower-road, 
for  the  Romford  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  G. 
Lapwood,  Highway  Surveyor,  Victoria-road,  Romford  : — 
Thompson  &  I  IT-  F.  White  . .  £265  0  0 

Wilkinson  ..  £320  17  0  W.  Griffiths  & 

Cutlor  &  Co.  . .  286  13  4  |  Co.,  Ltd .  253  0  8 

DARTFORD  (Kent).— For  remaking  roads  and 
laying  now  tramway  lines  at  Joyce  Greon  Hospital,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch, 
Enginecr-in-Chicf : — 

T.  C.  Starkey .  £5,616  11  6 

Muirhead.  Greig,  Sc  Matthews....  5,500  0  0 

Kavanagli,  Stephen,  &  Co .  4,476  0  0 

Knness  Bros .  4.200  0  0 

K.  lies,  jun .  3,810  0  0 

Wilkinson  Bros .  3,550  0  0 

W.  Griffiths  <fe  Co.,  Ltd .  3.360  0  0 

T.  Adams  .  3,174  0  0 

Fry  Bros .  3,090  0  0 

J.  C.  Trueman  .  2,945  0  0 

Grounds  &  Newton  .  2,790  0  0 

Road  Maintenance  and  Stone 

Supply  Co.,  Ltd .  2,598  0  0 

W.  n.  Wheeler,  235,  Blackfriars- 
road,  Southwark,  S.E.*  .  2,140  0  0 


DORCHESTER. — For  alterations  to  No.  17,  South- 
street,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Thurman.  Mr.  F.  Maltby, 
architect  aud  surveyor,  South-street,  Dorchester  : — 

C.  E.  Slade .  £178  I  Watts  Bros.,  Dor- 

R.  Davis  &  Son .  173  |  Chester* . £168 


. £299  I 

O.  Kilcullcn 

.  287  I 

M.  Kiveny,  1 

.  286  | 

Easky,  co. 

EASKY  (Ireland) — For  sewerage  works,  for  the  Dro- 
morc  West  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  C.  B.  Jones, 
engineer,  Sligo : — 

L>.  Kilduff. 

P.  Giblin . 

T.  Mullany  .  286  |  Easky,  co.  Sligo*. .  253 

FR1N  TON -ON-SEA. — For  construction  of  about 
1,600  yds.  lineal  of  sea  walling,  promenade,  and  sloping 
and  draining  cliffs,  etc.  Mr.  E.  M.  Bate,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Council  : — 

Alternative 
Alternative  Tender  if 
Tender  if  columnar, 
Kentish  rag  basalt  stone 


G.  Webb  Sc  Co.  . . 

wall,  etc. 
£13,684 

stone  facing. 

..  £48,864  .. 

facing. 

£48,924 

C.  J.  Shelbournc  & 

40,537 

. .  40,943  . . 

44,490 

38,649 

. .  40,304  .  . 

39.770 

Case  Syndicate. .  . . 

37,279 

..  41,889  .. 

42,850 

36,245 

.  .  38,681  .  . 

33,811 

.  .  34,968  .  . 

33,303 

.  .  34,926  .  . 

37,004 

-T.  Dickson  . 

33,062 

32,473 

. .  32,907  . . 

33,471 

36,061 

T.  W.  Pedrette  . . 

.  .  35,464  . . 

31,564 

..  34,513  .. 

34.280 

30,451 

..  31,826  .. 

33  584 

30,354 

.  .  39,463  .  . 

W.  Gradwell  &  Co. 

29,941 

..  31.076  .. 

29,783 

..  31,918  .. 

Wilson,  Border,  & 

28,95 1 

. .  28,569  . . 

29,006 

28.666 

..  31,664  .. 

32.062 

G.  Wimpey  Sc  Co. 

27,992 

. .  30.860  . . 

30,959 

27.572 

. .  29.672  . . 

27,261 

. .  28.826  . . 

H.  M.  Patrick. . 

26,967 

. .  28,988  . . 

29,167 

C.  W.  Killingback 

26,5*9 

..  27,771  .. 

27,467 

W.  L.  Wallis  &  C  1. 

26,408 

..  28, f  63  .. 

26,280 

. .  26,802  . . 

25,884 

. .  24.130  . . 

25,424 

. .  27.087  . . 

27,264 

25,365 

. .  27,825  . . 

G.  A.  Watson  &  Co. 

23,834 

..  27,134  .. 

G.  K.  Waghorn, 
Hull  . 

23,457* 

. .  25.082  . . 

2", 695 

TENDERS— 

Continued  on  page  651. 
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CO  MPETITIONS, 

CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC 

APPOINTMENTS. 

( For  some  Oontraots,  &c„  s till  open,  tut  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Deuvorcc 

•Designs  for  School,  etc.,  at  Caversham  . 

County  of  Oxford  Education  Comtce. 

Feb.  1-05 

_ 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
bn  Dei  vemd 

Colouring  and  Painting  Schools . 

Pipe  Work  and  Valves . 

700  tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  24  in.  diameter  .... 

J’ipes  to  Hot-water  Cylinders  at  Workhouse . 

Sinking  a  Well  and  Erecting  Pump,  Brideswcl!  . . 

12-in.  and  8-in.  Grit  Curb  . 

Engineering  Work  at  Baths . 

Extension  of  Sludge  Press  Chamber,  Dalmarnock 

Electric  Lighting  of  Bridgeton  Library . 

Making-up  Streets  and  Lancs . 

2,000  yds.  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

Disinfecting  Liquid  . 

Strengthening  2  Girder  Spans,  Qucen's-road  Bridgo 

Main  Drainage  and  Sewage  Disposal . 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  . 

Lead  Piping  and  Tig  Lead  . 

Gun  Metal  Fittings  . 

Cottage  at  Ardgye . 

1,600  yds.  ot  Iron  Water  Pipes  at  Ardgye . 

Motor  Steam  Firo  Engine . 

Steam  Dynamo  . 

Gasworks . 

Road  Works,  Albury  Park-road,  Tynemouth  .... 
Painting,  etc..  Workhouse  at  ltothwell  H  ligh  .... 

Chapel,  Tonypandy  . 

9-in.  Sewer,  Church-road . 

12  in.  and  9-in.  Surface-water  Drain,  Norlh-Iane 

Motors  for  Machine  Shops  . 

Gearing  for  Machine  Shops . 

Roadmakiug  and  Paving  Works . 

Police  Station,  Sutherland-road,  Longton . 1 

Alterations  to  Premises . 

Methodist  Church  and  Schools,  Brighou;o  . 

Sinking  Well  at  Three  Bridges,  Sussex . 

Making-up  Private  Streets  . 

Making-up  Whitehall  Park-road  (South)  . 

Tramp  Wards,  Belmont  Classification  House  . 

Two  Cottages,  Castle-street,  Fochabers . 

Dressing  Boxes  at  Baths,  Gloucester-strcet . 

Painting  and  Decorating  Baths  at  Gloucestcr-street 
Shelter  aud  Ladies'  Lavatory,  Victoria-gardens  .... 

Installing  Gas  in  Workhouse,  Damer's-road . 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Gymnasium  at  Cathedral  School,  Llandatf  . 

Two  Compressors  and  Eugines  Combined . 

Addition,  etc.,  of  Offices  in  Town  Hall,  Blaekrock  .. 
Cornish  Steam  Boiler  and  Building  Alterations 

Making-up  Streets . 

Outfall  Sewer  from  Alfreton-road  to  BaMord  . 

Pair  of  Semi-detached  Houses,  West-lane,  Baildon 

Private  Street  Works  . 

House,  Haggersgate,  Whitby  . 

Movable  Partition  at  Peel  Green  Council  School.... 
Schoolroom  and  Hall  at  Ebbw  Vale  . 

*  New  Coastguard  Buildings  at  Langley  . 

Colliery  Stores . 

1,650  yds.  of  2-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

Ironmongery  and  Plumbers’  and  Builders’  Materials 
Warehouse  at  Electric  Works.  West  Strand,  Preston 
New  Road  from  Lichfleld-street  to  Darwall-street  ... 

High  Tension  Switch  Gear  . 

Sewage  Works  Extension . 

Cast-Iron  Water  Pipes  . I 

Surface-water  Sewers  at  Fishersgate  . 

Repairs  at  No.  1,  Sheep-street  . 

*  Road-making,  etc.,  at  Hammersmith  New  Workhouse 
Four  Iron  Fire  Escape  Staircases  at  Workhouse  .... 

Widening  and  Reconstructing  Bridges  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Northampton-road,  etc . 

Keeper's  Lodge,  Barbon  Manor,  Kendal . 

Water  Supply  Pipe,  Allanton . 

Alterations,  etc.,  of  Pt.  of  Old  Police  Stn.,  Brooke-d. 

Entrance  Drive  at  Cadeleigh  . 

Technical  School . 

Comb.  Hose  Carriage,  Chemical  Fire-engine  &  Escape  j 

200  tons  of  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls . j 

3,000  tons  per  annum  of  Gas  Oil,  Ilchester  Wharf. . 

Chapel  at  Glyn-Neath  . 

Farm  Houses  at  Maes-Evan,  Crossnant,  etc . 

Stables,  etc.,  at  Glansannan,  etc . 

Council  School  for  302  Children,  Hunraanby  . 

Twenty-five  Houses  at  Blackwood,  Mon . 

Sewerage  Disposal  Works . 

*Erection  and  Completion  of  Fire  Brigade  Station,  etc. 
Materials  for  Elec.  Equip,  of  Hammersmith,  etc.,  Ry. 

,  Cricklade  Water  Supply  (Reservoir,  etc.) . 

Cricklade  Water  Supply  (Pipes,  etc.) . 

30-in.  Cast-Iron  Pumping  Main . 

"Additions  Press  House,  etc.,  at  Markfield-road,  N. . . 

Making-up  Eastwood-road,  Bramley . 

Alterations,  etc.,  to  Schoolmaster's  Ho..  Parson  Drove 
Fittings  of  University  Bldgs..  Western  Bank,  Sheffield 

Laying,  etc.,  6,360  yds.  of  Water  Mains  . 

Laying,  etc.,  12,700  yds.  of  Water  Mains . 

Carting  and  Hauling  Mains,  etc . 

"Erection  of  Post-office,  Chelsea  . 

Offices.  Board-room,  etc.,  John-street  and  Boro'-rd. 
Seven  Water  Spans  of  Esk  Viaduct,  N.  of  Floriston 
"Underground  Sanitary  Convenience  . 


Bradford  Education  Committee  .. 
Middlesbrough  Electricity  Cornice. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 1 

Tadcaster  Guardians  . 

Athlono  Guardians  . 

Manchester  Paving  Committee 

Bradford  Corporation . j 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 1 

do. 

Plymouth  Corporation . 

Warrington  Paving,  etc.,  Committee 

Chorloy  Corporation . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Rodstoek  U.D.C . 

Halifax  Waterworks  Committee  .. 


do. 

do. 


Education  Office  (Architect's  Department),  Bradford  . 

if.  M.  Tavior,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer,  Middlesbrough  ... 

J.  R.  Sutherland.  45.  John-street,  Glasgow . . 

H.  E.  Lovell,  Master  of  Wotkhouse,  Tadcaster  . 

P.  J.  Pronderga't.,  Engineer,  Northgate-street.  Athlonn  . 

Chief  Clerk.  Highways  Department.  Town  Flail,  Manchester  .... 

F.  E.  P.  Edward <t  Citv  Architect,  Bradford  . 

Public  Works  Office.  City  Chambers,  64.  Cochrane-strcet,  Glasgow 

•I.  R.  Rhind,  Architect,  67,  Hope-street,  Glasgow . 

J.  Paton.  Borough  Engineer.  Municipal  Offices,  Plymouth . 

Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Warrington . 

J-  Mills,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall.  Chorley  . 

City  Surveyor's  Office.  Town  Hall.  Manchester  . - 

D.  Balfour  .t  Son.  Engineers,  1,  Victoria-st...  Westminster.  S.W. 

R.  J.  Hartley,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Gibbet-street,  Halifax - 

do. 


J.  Wittct.  Architect,  Elgiu  . 


do. 


Loudon  C.C . 

Swindon  Corporation  . 

Kirkby-in-Ashfleld  U.D.C . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 

Hunslet  Guardians  . 

Com.  of  Moriah  Welsh  Baptist  Ch. 
Aldershot  U.D.C. 


do. 


do. 


Clo'k  of  the  Council.  Spring-gardens.  S.W . 

J.  G.  Griffin,  Engineer.  Electricity  Works,  Swindon.. 
R.  G.  Shadbolt,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Grantham  .... 

.T.  F.  Smillie.  Borough  Surveyor.  Tvncmouth . 

F.  W.  Mec,  Clerk.  Union  Offices,  Hunslet,  Leeds  ..  .. 

J.  Ree=.  Architect,  Pent-re . 

F.  C.  Uren,  Engineer,  Municipal-buildings,  Aldershot 
do. 


Manchester  Tramways  Committee  ;  J.  M.  M' Elroy,  55,  Piccadilly,  Manchester 


do. 

Willesden  District  Council . 

Staffordshire  Standing  Joint  Com. 
Cymmcr  Workmen’s  Club  and  Inst. 

Methodist  New  Connection . 

Crawley  District  Waterworks  Co. 
Enfield  U.D.C. 

Chiswick  U.D.C. 

West  Derby  Guardians 

Stroud  U.D.C. 

do. 

Portland  U.D.C . 

1 1  ir chest  r  Gri  irdians . 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation  .... 

Rev.  J.  S.  Stevenson  Moore  . 

Stockport  Gas.  etc..  Committee .... 

Blaekrock  U.D.C . 

Runcorn  Guardians . 

Saltburn-by-the-Sea  U.D.C . 

Nottingham  Corporation . 

Levenshulme  U.D.C . 

Missions  to  Seamen's  Institute  .... 

Eccles  Education  Committee . 

Vicar  and  Wardens  of  Christ  Church 

Admiralty . 

Garforth  Colliery  Owners  . 

North  Walsham  U.D.C . 

Edinburgh  Parish  Council  . 

Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  <fc  Co . 

Walsall  Corporation . 

Rochdale  Corporation . 

Swinton  and  Pendlebury  U.D.C.  .. 

Runcorn  U.D.C . 

Southwick  U.D.C . 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Town  Council 

Parish  of  Hammersmith . 

Cheltenham  Guardians . 

Northumberland  C.C . 

Market  Harborough  U.D.C . 

Lord  Shuttlewortli 
New  Milns  Town  Council 
Prestwich  Guardians  . . . 

Rev.  W.  French,  M.A. 

Coleraine  U.D.C. 

Waterloo-with-Sea forth  U.D.C. 

Greenwich  Guardians . 

Birkenhead  Corporation . 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  . . 


East  Riding  Education  Committee  ; 
Blackwood  Plas-road  Building  Club  ' 

Mansfield  Woodhouse  U.D.C . 1 

Borough  of  Hornsey . 

G.  W.  R . 

Cricklade  &  Wootton  Bassett  R.D.C. 
do. 


do. 

Council's  Engineer.  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 1 

'  A.  R.  Wood,  Architect,  Tuustall  .  ! 

At  the  Club  . 

J.  Wills  &  Sons.  Architects.  Victoria  Chambers,  Derby  . 

Secretary,  High-street.  Crawley.  Sussex  . 

R.  Collins,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices,  Enfield  . i 

J  Barclay.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chiswick  . | 

I  C.  H.  Lancaster,  Arch.,  Brougham-ter.,  West  Derby-rd.,  Liverpool 

A.  Duncan,  Cowfords.  Fochabers  . 

!  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Town  Hall,  Stroud  . 

do. 

i  R.  S.  Hcnshaw,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  New-road,  Portland  .... 

!  Union  Offices,  4,  Damer's-road,  Dorchester . 

E.  J.  Elford.  Borough  Surveyor.  Southend-on-Sea  . 

G.  E.  Halliday.  F.R.I.B.A.,  Cardiff  . | 

S.  Meunier,  Engineer,  I’ortwood  Gasworks.  Stockport  . 

I  G.  J,.  O'Connor.  C.E..  198.  Great  Brunswick-strcct,  Dublin . 

I  G.  F.  Ashton.  Clerk,  71,  High-street.,  Runcorn  . 

I  G.  S.  L.  Bains,  Surveyor,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea  . 

1  A.  Brown,  City  Engineer,  Guildhall.  Nottingham  . 

,  J.  Harper  Bakes,  Architect.  Calverley-chbrs.,  Victoria-sq.,  Leeds 
1  J.  Jepson,  Surveyor.  Guardian  Chambers,  Tiviot  Dale,  Stockport 

E.  H.  Smalcs,  A.R.I.B.A..  5.  Flowcrgatc,  Whitby . 

i  E.  Parkes,  Town  Clerk,  Eccles  . | 

|  The  Vicarage,  Ebbw  Vale  . 

|  Works  Dept.,  Admiralty,  21,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C . 

'  The  Owners  of  Garforth  Colliery,  near  Leeds . 

•J.  3.  Empson.  Clerk,  North  Wahlnm  . 

|  A.  Ferrier,  Clerk.  Castle-terrace,  Edinburgh  . 

I  Garlick,  Sykes,  &  Catterall,  Architects,  33,  Winckley-sq.,  Preston 

Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  Bridge-street,  Walsall . I 

1  Lacey.  Sillar,  &  Leigh,  Engineers,  2,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  S.W.  ..  I 

H.  Entwisle,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Swinton,  Manchester  .... 

J.  Wilding,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Runcorn. . . . . 

G.  W.  Warr,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices.  Southwick  . 

It.  Dixon,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices.  Stratford-on-Avon 

Giles.  Gough.  A-  Trollope,  28,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C . 

,T.  Villar,  Architect,  2,  Essex-plane,  Cheltenham . , 

J.  A.  Bean,  County  Surveyor,  Tim  Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  i 

:  H.  G.  Coales,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Market  Harborough  .... 

J.  F.  Curwen,  F.R.I.B.A..  26,  Highgate,  Kendal  . 

W.  R.  Copland,  C.E.,  146,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow . j 

T.  Worthington  &  Son,  Architects,  46,  Brown-street.  Manchester  j 

E.  H.  Har bottle  &  Son,  Architects,  County  Chambers,  Exeter  . . 

I  W.  &  M.  Given,  Architects,  Diamond,  Coleraine . 1 

F.  Spencer  Yates,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo,  Liverpool  . . 

Union  Offices . | 

T.  O.  Paterson,  Gas  Engineer,  Thomas-street,  Birkenhead  . 

W.  Jones  &W.  D.  Morgan,  Victoria  Chbs.,Pentre,  Rhondda  Valley 

;  D.  Jenkins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Llandilo  . 

do. 

Police  Station.  Filey . 

W.  Dowdesweil.  Architect,  Treharris . 

G.  &  F.  W.  Hodson,  Engineers,  Loughborough  . . . 1 

Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Office'.  Southwood-la..  Highgate,  N. 
Kennedy  &  Jenkin,  Engineers,  17,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 
F.  Redman,  Engineer,  34,  Wood-street,  Swindon,  Wilts . 

do. 


do. 

Dec.  2D 
do. 


Dec.  21 
do. 


Dec.  30- 
Dec.  3 1 
do. 


Tottenham,  etc.,  Drainage  Com.  . .  P.  E.  Murphy,  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  Tottenham,  N. 
do.  J~ 

Hambledon  R.D.C . 

Isle  of  Ely  C.C.  Education  Com. 

Building  Committee  of  College  . . 

Scunthorpe  U.D.C. 


do. 
do. 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 
Sunderland  <fe  S.  Shields  Water  Co. 

Caledonian  Railway  Co . 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 


do. 

F.  Smallpeice,  Clerk,  High-street.  Guildford . 

i  H.  Farr  Simpson,  County  Surveyor,  Wisbech . 

Gibbs  &  Flockton,  Architects,  15,  St.  James’s-row,  Sheffield  . . 
A.  M.  Cobbam,  Eugineer  to  Council,  Home-street,  Scunthorpe 


do. 
do. 

J.  Wager.  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  Storey's  gate,  S.W . 

T.  R.  Milburn,  F.R.I.B.A.,  20,  Fawcett-street,  Sunderland... 

Divisional  Engineer,  Prince's-street  Station,  Edinburgh  . 

Council's  Surveyor,  41,  High-street,  Wandsworth,  S.W . 
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CONTRACTS. — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Dwelling  House  at  IUngmore,  Shaldon . 

Fivo  Labourers'  Cottages,  Monastery,  Powerscourt. , 

One  Cottage,  Glaskenny,  Powerscourt  . 

Two  Cottages,  Kilmalin,  Powerscourt  . 

One  Cottage,  Fassarve,  Delgany . 

*600  tons  of  Quenast,  etc . 

♦Steam  Boilers,  etc . 

♦Heating  of  Pavilions,  otc . 

•Electric  Light  Installation  . 

I  Extension  of  Waterworks,  Bettws-y-Coed . 

Embankment,  etc.,  at  Ffynon  Llugwy . 

Finishing  Machine,  Ruchill  Wash-house,  Possilpark . . 

Twenty  Cottages  . 

Rebuilding  Ship  Hotel,  Crane-street,  Pontypool 

Roadworks,  Colchester . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Lock-up,  Aspatria  . 

Pull.  Down  &  Re-erect.  Masham  Restaurant,  Bradfd. 
Restoration  of  Church,  Wanborough,  Wilts . 


Mr.  ,T.  Harvey  . 

Rathdown  No.  2  R.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Borough  of  Kingston-on-Tharaos. . 

C.B.  of  Belfast . 

do. 

do. 

Bettws-y-Coed  U.D.C . 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

W.  Hancock  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Trustees  of  the  late  G.  H.  Errington 

Cumberland  C.C . 

Tho  Committee . 


|  S.  Segar,  Architect,  24  &  26,  Union-strect,  Newton  Abbot 
1  P.  Cunniam,  Clerk,  Loughlinstown,  Iroland 
do. 


Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offlcox,  Kingston-on-Thames 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Belfast 


do. 


Church  Hill,  Bettws-y-Cocd 

P.  Fyfe,  23,  Montrose-street,  Glasgow 
J.  T.  Robinson,  Colliery  Office,  Dipton 
Johnson  &  Hutchins,  Architects.  Risca 
Baker  &  May,  Head-street.  Colchester 
G.  D.  Oliver,  F.R.I.B.A.,  County  Architect,  Carlisle. 
374,  The  “  Yorkshire  Post,”  Bradford 
The  Vicar  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Surveyor's  General  Assistant  .  Borough  of  Fulham . 

♦Assistant  Superintendent  of  Works  .  Straits  Settlements  R.W.  Dept. 

♦Two  Senior  Draughtsmen . . M.A.B . 

•Clerk  of  Works  .  Staffordshire  Education  Committee 


1  110/.  per  annum . |  j)eCi  07 

!  360/.  per  annum  . * . .  ]  Dec!  28 

i  21.  10s.  por  week  .  I  (j0” 

3/.  per  week  .  1  Dec.  29 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number. 


Competitions,  iv. 


Contracts,  iv.  vi.  viii.  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xix. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  649. 
HARROGATE. — For  street  works  in  roads  off  Otley- 
road  and  Bower-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F. 
Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Harrogate. 
Quantities  by  Engineer : — 

Roads  off  Olley-road. 

E.  Long,  5,  Albert-terrace,  Starbeck*..  £879  12  0 
Back  Road  at  rear  oj  Nos.  4  to  34,  West  Terrace-avenue. 
G.  Parsons,  Harlow  Hill,  Harrogate*..  £275  8  10 
Roads  off  Bower-road. 

Barker  *  Co.,  Lowther-arcade,  Harro¬ 
gate* .  £211  7  2 


HENSTRIDGE  (Somersetshire). — For  720  yds.  o 
cast-iron  mains.  Mr.  Cyrus  Combes,  engineer,  Tis- 
bury : — 


->■  Ambrose _ £303  0  0 

W.  H.  Smith  & 

Son .  195  19  0 

P.Tryhorn&Son  195  0  0 


Smith  &  Mer¬ 
chant.  Shep- 
ton  Mallett. .  £178 


5  0 


HURLFORD. — For  waterworks,  for  Kilmarnock 
District  Committee.  Mr.  J.  Sturrock,  jun  ,  engineer, 
Victoria  Buildings,  65,  King-street,  Kilmarnock  :  — 
Murray  &  Milne,  Prestonpans*  ....  £2,920  0  6 

IPSWICH. — For  erecting  at  tho  workhouse,  Wood- 
bridgo-road,  a  temporary  iron  structure,  for  the 
Guardians.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Burgess,  architects, 
Princess-street,  Ipswich:  — 

For  Iron  Structures. 

Fcnn  *  Co.,  Ipswich  .  £321 

\ Messrs.  Fenn  will  also  provide  the  drainage,  lighting 
heating,  and  water  supply,  and  other  matters  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  specification,  at  an  estimated  price  of  £79.] 

KING’S  NORTON. — For  private  street  works,  Ash- 
lield-avenuo,  King's  Heath,  and  Kitchener-road.  Solly 
Wick,  for  King's  Norton  and  Xorthtield  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  Surveyor,  23,  Valentine-road 
Kings  Heath:  — 

J.  White,  jun.,  Boulton- )  Ashfield-avenuc  ..  £548  11  8 
road,  Haudsworth  j  Kitchener-road  . .  320  19  6 

LARNE  (Ireland).— For  erecting  a  library  at  the 
corner  of  Victoria-street  aud  Thorndale-avenue,  for  tho 
t  rb:m  District  Council.  Mr.  N.  Fitzsimons.  architect 
13,  Lombard-street,  Belfast.  Quantities  by  Messrs! 
W.  H.  Stephens  &  Son,  Belfast : — - 


Me  Roberts 

Armstrong.  £2,340  0  0 

J.  Ferris  _  2,296  10  0 

J.  Lees .  2,295  0  0 

.  Courtney  & 

Co .  2,189  0  0 

J.  Kidd  -  2,176  11  6 

T.  McMillan  2,165  0  0 


H.  Keith _ £2,162  0  0 

W.  McNeill  & 

Sons .  2,152  11  7 

W.  Dowling, 

108,  Crom¬ 
well  -  road, 

Belfast*  . 


2,020  0  0 


LEA  TONSTONE. —  For  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  Cann  Hall-road  Schools  (Wanstead  Slip) 
l  or  the  Education  Committee  of  Leyton  District  Council! 
street  FJCUiae3’  Architect-  2>  Fen‘court,  Fenchurch- 


Oak  Building 
Co.,  Ltd.  . .  £2,499  0  0 
R.  Woollaston 

&  Co .  2,249  0  0 

A.  J.  Sheffield  2,230  10  6 
F.  W.  Harris 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  2,097  0  0 
Myall  &Upson  2,085  O  0 
H.  M.  Patrick  1,943  0  0 
Stimpson&Co.  1,897  0  0 
8.  Kind  _  1,885  0  0 


G.  J.  Hosking  £1,869  0  0 
Wisdom  Bros.  1.800  0  0 

C.  North -  1,749  7  0 

F.  J.  Coxhead  1,717  0  0 
W.  Gregar  & 

Son  .  1,675  0  0 

A.  E.  Symes  1,633  0  0 

H.  C.  Horswill  1,613  0  0 
W.J.Maddison  1,509  0  0 
W.  Manders, 

Leyton*  . .  1,487  0  0 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  Nos.  1  to  24,  Knott’s- 
terrace,  Tanner's-hill,  Deptford,  and  47,  Tanner’s-hill 
tor  the  Deptford  Borough  Council.  Mr.  T.  Corflold 
Borough  Surveyor,  493,  New  Cross-road,  S.E. 

F.  J.  Lillwood,  16,  Alpha-road,  New 
Cross,  S.E.*  .  £185  14 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 
Haggerslon,  Oopsall- street  (Cleaning). 

( First  Competition.) 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & 

Son  .  £450  0 

H.  Runham  Brown  441  0 

W.  Silk  &  Son _  363  0 

C.  DeariDg  &  Son  304  5 


J.  Stewart  . £295  5 

J.  Grover  *  Son  . .  283  0 

Marchant  &  Hiist  261  0 
R.WoolIaston&Co.  210  0 


G. S.S.  Williams* 

Son .  £450  0 

H. Runham  Brown  441  0 

J.  Stewart .  295  5 

W.  Silk  &  Son  . .  2ul  10 


(Second  Competition.) 


J.  Grover  &  Son  ..  £272 
H.  Bouneau.  1a  & 

2,  Royal  Victor- 
place,  Old  Ford*  233 


Walworth,  “  Michael  Faraday"  (Cleaning  during  Easter 
holidays ,  1905). 


T.  L.  Green  ....  £296 
Max  well  Bros.,Ltd.  241  10 

W.  V,  Goad  _  238  0 

W.  Saycr*  Son. .  212  0 


H.  J.  Williams  ..  £206  13 
J.  *  C.  Bowyer..  206  0 
Rice  &  Son,  15a, 
Stockwell-road*  202  0 


Camberwell,  N.,  Leipsic-road  (Cleaning  interior). 

(а)  That  the  resolution  accepting  the  tender  of  Mr.  W. 
Read,  amounting  to  £197,  for  cleaning  the  interior 
of  the  Leipsic-road  school,  be  rescinded. 

(б)  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.. 

amounting  to  £229,  for  cleaning  tho  interior  of 
the  Leipsic-road  school  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  be  accepted. 

Islington,  E.,  Highbury  Truant  School  (Ueating  appa¬ 
ratus,  etc.,  for  swimming  bath  and  gymnasium). 


J.  Yetton  &  Co. . .  £504 
W.  G.  Cannon  . .  499  0 

J.  Grundy .  497  0 

Wippell  ‘Bros.  & 

Row  .  437  0 


Brightside  Foun¬ 
dry  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  £384  0 

Strode  &  Co .  383  0 

J.Richmond*  Co., 

Ltd.,  30,  Ivirby- 
J  st.,Hatton-gdn.*  371  15 
Hackney,  S.,  Brunswick-slrccl  ( School  for  mentally  defec¬ 
tive  children). 

Todd  A.  Newman..  £4,937  '  Clarke  &  Braccy..  £3,664 
Marchant  &  Hirst  4,450  W.  Shurmur &Sons, 

g;  Neal .  4,190  Ltd .  3,636 

” •  M.  Dabbs* Son  4,158  J.  Grover  &  Son..  3,544 

A.  Porter  .  4,155  Patman  *  Fother- 

Killby  *  Gayford. .  4,141  iugham,  Ltd.  ..  3,516 

McCormick  &  Sons  4,038  J.  &  M.  Patrick, 

J.  Simpson  *  Son  3,940  Point  Pleasant, 

E.  Lawrence  *  Sons  3,802  j  Wandsworth*  . . 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  3,673 
[Tho  architect’s  estimate  comparable  with  these 
tenders  is  £3,485.] 


3,461 


LONDON. — For  erecting  a  museum  building  at  the 
rear  of  the  Public  Library,  Walworth-road,  S.E.,  for 
the  Southwark  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Arthur  Harrison, 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Walworth-road,  S.E.  :— 
Pattinson  &  ,  G.  Parker  . .  £1,601  4  4 

Sons  - £1,964  0  0  1  J.  Smith  & 

I  Sons,  Ltd.  1,569  0  0 
1,833  0  0  I  General  Buil¬ 
ders,  Ltd. .  1,509 


J.  W. 
rom  .... 

Blyton  & 
Sons  .... 

A.  Hudson 
&  Co . 

F.  &  H.  F. 
Higgs  .... 

J.  Marsland 
&  Sons  . . 

Asti  0  y  & 
Stormer  . . 

W.  J.  Ren- 
shaw 


1,816  15  9 
1,760  0  0 


1,731 

1,658 


W.  Wallis  . 
B.  E.  Night¬ 
ingale  .... 
A.  W.  Coles . 


1,504  14  1 


0  0  |  R.&E.Evans  1,421  13  8 


1,626  0 


Gouch  *  Co.  1,621  Q 


,  T.  Edge.  . 
0  G.  J.  Newton, 
Southwark 
0  I  Bridge-rd.* 
I  W.  E.  West- 
0  gate  , , . . 
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1,347  0  0 


LLANDYRI. — For  enlargement  and  renovation  of 
Llandyri  Church,  for  the  Rev.  David  Jones.  Mr.  W. 
Griffiths,  architect,  Llanelly.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

D.  Williams . £450  I  P.  Phillips,  Trim- 

T.  Evans  &  Sons -  430  saran*  . £350 

T.  P.  Jones .  430 


LONDON. — For  constructing  about  1,817  ft.  lineal 
of  new  roads,  etc.,  for  the  owners  of  Orange  Hill 
Estate,  Edgware.  Messrs.  Pollard  &  Tingle,  engineers, 
31,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Quantities 
by  engineers  : — 


A.  B. Champ- 

niss .  £2,693  13  7 

T.W.Pedrctto  2,677  9  10 
W.  Stevens..  2,651  15 


J.  Dickson. . 
B.  Nowell  & 

Co . 

Wilkins 


2,550  0  0 


2,409  0  0 


J.  H.  Harny 

*  Co .  2,388  1  8 

T.  W.  Marsh  2,377  10  2 
G.  Wimpey 

&  Co .  2,318  10  0 

C.W.  Killing- 
back*  Co.  2,195  18  7 


F.  Fowlcs  ..  £2,177  18  5 
W.  Halsoy  * 

Son  -  2,131  10  2 

M.  S.  Kitter- 
ingham  . .  2,100  0  0 
H.  Williams  2,06>  2  0 
T.Wakon.jun.  2,045  17  11 

S.  Kavanagh 

&  Co .  1,983  0  0 

J.  Trueman..  1,979  0  0 
W.  Neave  & 

Son .  1,957  0  0 

R.  Ballard, 

Ltd .  1,937  n  0 

G.  R.  Mann  1,850  O  0 

T.  Adams  ..  1,846  9  9 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  a  Hop 
Warehouse  on  the  site  of  Nos.  46  and  48  Red  Cross- 
street,  Southwark,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  Alex.  P.  Haig.  Mr. 
George  A.  Lansdown,  architect,  9,  Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place,  S.W.  :— 


Mowlem  &  Co.. 

Ltd . £9,450 

H.  Burman  &  Sons  9,283 

C.  Ansell  .  9,173 

H.  *  E.  Lea .  8,990 

J.  Marsland  * 

Sons  .  8,935 

Battloy,  Sons  * 

Holncss .  8,827 


Kirk*  Kirk . £3,586 

T.  G.  Sharpiugton  8,578 
H.  L.  Holloway  .  .  ‘  8,462 

R.  *  E.  Evans _  8,317 

W.  Downs .  8.199 

G.  Newton .  8,195 

Johnson*  Co .  8.175 

B.  E.  Nightingale*  7,782 


MERTHYR. — For  private  street  works  at  Ernest- 
street,  Plymouth-road,  for  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  T.  F.  Harvey,  Surveyor  to 


Council  :— 

J.  F.  Seal _ £136  12 

M.  L.  Jenkins  134  O 


L.  Griffiths  ..  £127  0  10 
Jones*  Davies  117  19  6 
J.  Evans _  113  12  1 


MIDDLETON. — For  alterations  and  additions,  etc., 
at  Middleton  Tower,  Norfolk.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  architect 
and  Diocesan  Surveyor,  31,  Castle-meadow,  Norwich  :  — 


J.  Kinnin- 

mont&Son  £6,483  0  0 
J.  Cracknell  5,449  0  0 
J.  S.  Smith  5,328  14  4 

R.  Dye _  5,024  0  0 

J.  Youngs  & 

Son .  4,937  0  0 


R.  Shanks..  £4,934  0  0 
Tasb,  Lang¬ 
ley,  &  Co. 

A.  F.  Fore¬ 
man,  King's 
Lynnf  .... 


RADCLIFFE-ON-TRENT.  —  For  erecting  shops, 
assembly  hall,  stores,  etc.,  for  the  Co-operative  Society. 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Calvert  &  W.  R.  Gleave,  architects,  Low 
Pavement,  Nottingham  : — 

W.  Hickling,  Radcliffe-on-Trent*  £1,473  15  2 
[Highest  of  sixteen  tenders,  £1,935  ;  lowest,  £1,461.] 


REIGATE  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  Collev  Cot¬ 
tage.  Mr.  Money  Marsland,  architect,  68,  Great  Tower- 
street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Marsland  &  Sons  . .  £4,385  I  Maddison  .  £4,159 

Bagaley  &  Sons  . .  4,300  Minter  .  4,157 

Dolman  &  Co  ....  4,250  !  Buckland  &  Waters*  4,06-$ 
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RIDGEWAY.— For  erecting  a  house.  High-lane, 
Ridgeway,  near  Killamarsli,  for  Mr.  P.  Martin,  sen. 
Mr.  E.  Allsopp,  architect,  Worksop.  Quantities  by 
architect  :- 


Carpenter  <5 

Co . 

C.  Leverton. 
J.  Hindley  . 
Ilctt.  &  Sous. 
G.  Wright. . . 
Rowles  Bros. 
I.  Fidler  d 
Sons . 


0  0 


Pinder  Bros.  & 

Boul .  £658 

■T.  Drabble  ..  631 

J.  Holmes  . .  625 

W.  Hemstalk  624 
Bolsover  Bros. 

H.  Fidler - 

J.  staveley  & 


7  10 
583  0  0 
5G5  14  0 


Co.. 


Lund  &  Swann, 
Eckington* 


560  0  0 


ROSS. — For  erecting  a  board  room,  etc.,  at.  the  Union 
Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson, 
architect,  Ross.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

George  Hill,  Ledbury.  Herefordshire*  ....  £788  17 
[Four  other  tenders.] 


SULLY  OAK.— For  erecting  public  baths,  Tiverton- 
nad,  for  King's  Norton  and  Northlleld  Urban  District 
Cumcil.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross.  Surveyor  and  Engineer,  23, 
Valentine-road,  Kiog’s  Heath: — 

T.  A.  Cole  &  Son,  Solly  Oak,  near  Birmingham  . .  £3,990 


SOUTHALL.— For  surface  water  drain.  North-road, 
for  the  Southall-Norwood  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
R.  Brown,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Public  Offices, 
Southall.  Quantities  by  Engineer 


G.  Hirst  &  Sons _ £264 

P.  Smith  .  228 

Footer  Bro3 .  203 

Killiugback  &  Co.  ..  202 

K.  Spencer  .  201 

H.  Morccroft  .  197 


.  £186 


T.  Free  A  Sons 

A.  A  B.  Hauson _  181 

J.  Jackson  .  181 

W.  Tl.  Wheeler  ..  .  166 

T.  Watson,  Southall*  155 


SOUTHALL.— For  sewerage  an  I  surface  water 
dr-iinage.  Dormers  Wells-lane,  for  the  Southall-Norwood 
1  Than  District.  Council.  Mr.  11.  Brown,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  Southall  : — 


...  Hirst  A  Sons  . £2,002 

K  illingback  &  Co. . .  1.958 

Foster  Bros .  1,628 

H.  Moreeroft .  1,616 

\\\  H.  Wheeler _  1,608 

R.  Spencer .  1,528 


T.  Free  &  Sons _ £1,623 

A.  A  B.  Hauson  ..  1,517 

J.  Jackson .  1,353 

T.  Watson. 

Southall*  ..  1,316 

P.  Smith  .  1,136 


SOUTHALL.  —  For  sewerage  and  surface  v 
drainage.  Western-road,  for  the  Southall-Norwood  U 
Distric  t  Council.  Mr.  R.  Brown,  Engineer  and  Survi 
Public  Offices,  Southall  :  — 

Killinghack  A  Co. . .  £1,170  |  J.  Jackson 

H.  Moreeroft .  837 

Foster  Bros .  803 

O.  Hirst  &  Sons. .. .  798 

R  Spencer .  790 

T.  Free  A  Sons -  751 


ate 


W.  H.  Wheeler 

Smith . 

Watson,  jun. 
A  B.  H  a  u  t 
Southall*  . . . . 


SWANLKY  (Kent).— For  new  store  accommodation 
at  White  Oak  School,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hatch.  Engineor-in-Chicf  :— 


£490 


.  Riclia 

Mordey  A  Mycr 

T.  I’oarrc  .  346  18 

T  Cole  .  317  18 

Gardner  A  Hazell  299  0 

A.  W.  Jaggers  ..  285  0 


T.onsdnle 

T.  Knicht  . 

W.  A  D.  Wilkins, 
Du rhan  -  road, 
Watford*  .... 


UI’MINSTER.  HORNCHURCH,  AND  CUANHAM. 
-  For  3,200  ft.  of  granite  kerb,  for  the  Romford  Rural 
District.  Council.  Mr.  G.  Lapwood,  Highway  Surveyor, 
Victoria-road,  Romford: — 


T.  W.  Marsh  . . 
J.  W.  I.ogan  .  . 

F-.  Westgato 
Wilson,  Border, 
A  Co . 


320  13  9 
313  6  8 
282  15  0 


R.  A.  Bonnet t..  £273 

A.  W.  Porter..  246  ] 

I.  Jackson _  265 

P.  Infante  ....  260 

B.  W.  Glenny, 
Romford*  . .  253 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 


Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  I  Varwiok  JLoad,  JC  EN81N  O  TON . 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


WALLSEND.— For  erecting  schools,  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles,  architect,  37, 
Grainger-street,  Newcastle-  on-Tync 


W.  Worley, 
jun . £15,888  17 


A  W. 


Lo 


iry  . 


15,875 


Glen 
Moffitt  . . 
15,368  0  0  j  S.  Sheriff.. 


lL  C.  Whit- 

I  field _  £14,603  13 

|  N.  Ritchie  14,600  0  0 


R.  Veitch  A 
Son  .... 

E.  T. George  15.200 
T.  Lumsden  15,200  0 
Davison  A 
Bolarn  . . 

S.  F.  David¬ 
son  .... 

Elliott  Bros 
W.  Kennedy  14,905  0  0 
R.  Smith..  14,806  0  n 
J.  C.  Hope  14,716  4  2 


15,049  14  10 


Mackarg 
W.  Hall  .. 
J.W.Braith- 
waitc  . . 


14,553  9 
14,603  14 
14,447  10 


14,995 


Hunter  13,999  5  0 


Douglass  13,842  11  7 

W.  T.  Weir  13,831  0  0 


WOODFORD  (Essex).— For  main  road  works  (Con¬ 
tract  No.  1),  tor  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W. 
Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford 
Green 


W.  J.  Logan  .  £3,124  0  0 
T.  W.  Marsh  .  2.680  16  7 
T.  Adams  .  . 

Rogers  A 


2,573  13  7 


Co. 


2,508  3  6 


O.  T.  Gibbons  £2.442  0  0 
Free  A  Sons  ..  2,406  14  0 
Parsons  A 
Par-ons  . .  2,387  12  7 

W.AC.French, 

B  u  0  khurst 

Hill* .  2,360  4  4 


WOODFORD  (Essex).  —  For  road  improvements 
(Contract  No.  2),  for  the  Urban  District,  Council.  Mr. 
W.  Farrington.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford 
Green.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  : — 

W.  J.  Logan  £1.595  0  0'" 


T.  Adams  ..  1,273  9  0 

Free  A.  Sons  1,260  11  1 
O.  T.  Gibbous  1,191  0  0 
Moss  A  Sons  1.190  0  0 


Parsons  . .  £1,165  5  8 
E  Rogers  A 

Co.  .  1,143  0  0 

W.AC.French, 

Ruck  hurst 
Hill* .  1,125 


9  9 


WREXHAM.— For  290  yds.  of  9-in.  stoneware  sewer, 
etc.,  for  the  Rural  District.  Council.  Mr.  J.  l’rice- 
Evans.  C.E.,  Argyle-chaiubers,  Wrexham.  Quantities 
by  engineer : — 

<!.  Halbert  .  £159  1  II.  A.  Jones .  £136 

T.  Rogers .  159  R.  Williams .  134 

E.  Robinson .  149  T.  H.  Simmons, Gwcr- 

W.  Barrick  .  145  |  syllt,  Wrexham* . .  108 


WREXHAM.  —  For  metalling  and  making  good 
Edward-streot,  for  the.  Corporation.  Mr.  John  England, 
Borough  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Surveyor:  — 

O.  Halbert  .  £242  I  J.  W.  Harris,  Shrews- 

W.  Hughes  .  22s  bury*  .  £139 

H.  A.  Jones .  185  | 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhy  11- Bangor, 


Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
OOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 


Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent: — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asplialte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHEES, 


Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 


4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  Ac.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tele$Xmins0te1v 


32,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  K.C. 

•  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  A  TABLES,” 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-,  post  1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  In  any 
kind  of  Wood. 


CHAS.  E.  ORFEUR,  Ltd. 


Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

on  Application.  COLCHESTER. 

Telephone :  01B5.  Telegrams :  “  Orfcur,  Colchester.”  j 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  4  other  Floors. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  4rc.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  Slate  Works, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


French  Asplialte  C». 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  kc. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 


CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


a 


Drop  Dry  Glazing 


ECONOMICAL,  EFFECTIVE.  THE  PERFECT  SELF-SUSTAINING  BAR. 


The  most  Efficient  and  Economical  System  in  the  Kingdom. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Free  on  Application. 


Telegraphic  Address : 

“COURTEOUS,  LONDON." 


F.  BRABY  &  CO., 


Telephones : 

Nos.  783  and  457  King’s  Cross. 


Chief  Offices:  352-364,  EUSTON  ROAD, 


LTD. 

LONDON,  N.W. 


Works:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  GLASGOW,  FALKIRK. 
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A  Note  on  Street  Architecture. 


HE  paper  on  “  Street 
Architecture  ’’read 
by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jack- 
son  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  a  report 
of  which  will  be 
found  on  page  661, 
was  of  much  more 
value  than  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  it ;  but  the  paper 
and  the  discussion  together  suggest  one 
or  two  points  for  special  consideration. 

The  often-vexed  question  of  grouping 
and  symmetrical  design  in  street  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  against  the  effect  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  or  independent  treatment  for 
each  property,  naturally  comes  up  once 
more  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Jackson  recognises  the  importance  of 
symmetrical  architectural  treatment,  if 
he  does  not  advocate  it  in  all  cases,  and 
he  commented  strongly  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  design  of  Regent-street, 
“  the  one  fine  and  consistent  piece  of 
street  architecture  in  London,”  has  been 
practically  destroyed  by  the  intrusive 
alterations  which  have  been  permitted 
to  be  made  in  it.  To  call  Regent-street, 
in  its  original  state,  “  fine  ”  architecture 
is  what  we  should  hesitate  to  do  sans 
■ phrase ,  hut  “  consistent  ”  at  all  events 
it  was,  and  has  now  ceased  to  be  so,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  find,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  they  have  destroyed  some¬ 
thing  which  was  of  architectural  value 
to  London.  Regent-street  would  have 
been  respected  had  it  existed  in  Paris. 
An  owner  of  one  or  two  houses  in  the 
Place  Vendome  wished  some  little  time 
ago  to  raise  them,  thereby  spoiling  the 
architectural  design  of  the  square  :  he 
was  not  allowed  to  do  so; 


Our  own  opinion  is  that  massing  of 
street  architecture,  if  not  for  a  whole 
street,  at  all  events  in  large  blocks,  in  a 
symmetrical  design,  is  an  almost  neces¬ 
sary  expedient  if  the  highest  dignity  is  to 
be  given  to  the  architecture  of  a  city. 
It  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
symmetrical  street  architecture  that 
Paris  lias  that  grandiose  air  which  makes 
it  seem  a  city  so  much  more,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  than  our  own  capital. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  Paris 
street  architecture  is  somewhat  cold  and 
formal  and  wanting  in  variety  ;  so  it  is, 
but  something  must  be  given  up  either  for 
the  picturesque  on  one  side  or  the  stately 
on  another  ;  and  to  our  mind  it  is  the 
stately  element  that  is  most  proper  to  a 
capital  city,  at  all  events.  The  manner 
in  which  the  County  Council  have  let 
slip  the  opportunity  for  stately  and 
symmetrical  design  in  Aldwych  and 
Kingsway,  after  laying  the  foundation 
for  it  by  instituting  a  competition  for 
designs,  is  absolutely  lamentable.  The 
mischief  is  done  now  in  Aldwych,  but 
there  is  still  some  place  for  repentance 
in  regard  to  Kingsway. 

The  demand  for  special  treatment 
and  special  material  for  shop  front  archi¬ 
tecture  was  rather  more  emphasised  by 
Mr.  Jackson  than  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected.  He  urged  that  was  no  reason 
why  stanchions  and  bressummers  should 
not  be  treated  architecturally  if  there 
was  an  absolute  demand  for  entirely 
glazed  shop  fronts  ;  and  this  was  naturally 
echoed  by  an  eminent  engineer  present, 
who  said  that  if  architects  were  to  meet 
the  commercial  requirements  of  the 
present  day  they  must  forget  a  great 
deal  about  Greek  and  Roman  and  Gothic 
architecture,  which  “  was  not  suitable 
for  modern’  commercial  life  ”  ;  and  he 


defended  iron  construction  by  the 
examples  of  Southwark  and  Blackfriars 
bridges,  which  lie  appears  to  group 
together ;  whereas  in  fact  Southwark 
is  a  fine  and  sober  piece  of  actual  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  Blackfriars’  spans 
are  a  piece  of  pretentious  vulgarity.  So 
much  for  engineering  criticism  of  the 
aesthetic.  We  have  heard  all  this  of 
course,  very  often,  but  without  being 
convinced.  We  do  not  think  that  steel 
bressummers  and  stanchions  are  capable 
of  as  much  architectural  effect  as  stone 
piers  and  arches,  though  we  quite  agree 
that  if  that  glass  ground-story  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  the  means  of  supporting  the 
building  above  it  should  be  openly 
shown,  and  treated  in  a  way  character¬ 
istic  of  the  material  ;  and  it  is  too  true 
that  this  is  very  seldom  done  at  present, 
and  we  see  arches  or  imaginary  stone 
lintels,  that  could  not  possibly  stand 
put  up  in  order  to  comply  with  what  arc 
supposed  to  be  the  demands  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  That  of  course  is  all  wrong ; 
and  visible  steel  structure  is  much  better 
than  sham  stone  structure.  But  after 
all,  real  stone  structure  is  better  than 
either  ;  and  whatever  the  “  honesty  ”  of 
the  steel  construction,  we  have  still  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  the  empty  space  as 
the  base  of  an  architectural  desigr: 
But  the  question  is,  whether  people  are 
not  getting  hold  of  the  whole  matter  the 
wrong  way  about.  Is  it  really  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  shopkeeper  thet 
he  should  have  the  whole  front  of  his  shop 
scooped  out  and  filled  with  plate  glass  ? 
Is  it  not  merely  a  superstition  of  the  trac  - 
ing  mind  ?  And  is  it  not  possible  to  coi  - 
vert  the  shopkeeper  to  a  perception  that 
a  dignified  architectural  masonry  front, 
even  if  arched,  is  worth  more  to  his  trade 
than  filling  up  the  spandrels  with  glass  ? 
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THE  CARE  OF  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 

( Concluded .) 

By  Professor  Baldwin  Brown. 


E  now  come  to  the  question  of 
formal  Monument  Acts  passed 
by  State  Legislatures  for  the 
preservation  of  national  treasures  in 
the  form  of  historical  and  artistic  monu¬ 
ments.  A  list  with  dates  of  the  principal 
European  Acts  of  the  kind  was  given 
in  the  first  paper  (ante,  p.  594).  There 
is  no  space  to  attempt  a  notice  of  them 
all,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
they  differ  according  to  the  objects 
specially  aimed  at  in  the  legislation. 
Thus,  movable  works  of  art  are  sometimes 
specially  considered,  and  the  aim  is  to 
prevent  these  being  sold  out  of  the  country 
to  the  foreigner.  This  aim  is  prominent 
in  Italian  monument  legislation,  and  the 
recent  Act  of  1902  of  Canton  Bern, 
in  Switzerland,  mentions  in  the  preamble 
the  too-frequent  sale  of  works  of  art  to 
the  foreigner  as  one  reason  for  legislation. 
Some  countries,  again,  have  to  provide 
specially  for  the  care  of  excavations  and 
for  the  disposal  of  objects  which  these 
may  bring  to  light.  The  Monument  Act 
of  1881  for  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
lays  stress  on  these  points.  Other  Acts 
again  contemplate  chiefly  immovable 
objects,  and  are  framed  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  from  injury  of  a 
certain  special  class  of  architectural  and 
other  monuments  of  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance  that  are  entered  in  a  schedule. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  British 
Ancient  Monument  Act  of  1882  and  of 
the  fuller  law  passed  in  France  in  1887. 
The  most  comprehensive  of  the  recent 
measures  is  the  one  passed  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  in  1902,  but  it  is  possible 
that  when  the  projects  for  monument 
legislation  now  under  consideration  in 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  pass  into 
law  we  shall  have  something  still  more 
complete  and  satisfactory.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  forthcoming  Prussian  Act 
will  contain  a  provision  for  arming  urban 
authorities  with  legal  powers  to  give 
effect  to  aesthetic  requirements. 

A  comparison  of  Monument  Acts, 
however,  and  of  drafts  for  such  Acts, 
shows  that  in  the  more  advanced  coun¬ 
tries  of  to-day  it  is  not  easy  to  carry 
through  the  legislature  any  very  stringent 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  monu¬ 
ments.  Very  many  of  these  are  in 
private  ownership,  and  in  advanced 
communities  respect  for  the  rights  of 
private  property  is  often  elevated  into 
a  sort  of  fetish.  Again,  in  such  com¬ 
munities  questions  of  public  health  and 
of  convenience  in  the  means  of  intercourse 
are  of  great  importance,  and  in  any 
conflict  of  interests  that  may  arise  between 
the  new  and  the  old,  the  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  is  too  often  sacrificed.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  now  Lord  Avebury,  had  to 
battle  for  ten  years  before  he  could  pass 
the  Act  of  1882,  mild  as  it  is,  because 
Parliamentary  opponents  cried  out  that 
the  rights  of  private  property  were  being 
invaded.  Most  modern  Acts  were  more 
drastic  in  draft  than  in  their  final  form, 
and  the  claims  of  the  public  interest  in 
what  are  after  all  national  possessions 
have  had  to  be  compromised  in  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  private  lords  of 
the  soil.  For  downright  uncompromising 


prohibitions  we  have  to  go  to  the  Monu¬ 
ment  Acts  of  countries  like  Turkey,  or 
some  of  the  Danubian  kingdoms.  The 
French  Act  of  1887  has  provisions  framed 
especially  for  Algeria,  and  these  are 
more  severe  than  those  applicable  to 
the  mother  country.  The  French 
protectorate  of  Tunis  has  a  Monument 
Act  far  more  searching  than  the  French 
people  would  have  accepted  for  them¬ 
selves. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  first  of  all 
this  French  law  on  historical  monuments, 
which  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  typical 
of  other  similar  measures.  It  is  not  the 
most  recent,  nor  the  most  comprehensive, 
nor  most  drastic,  of  European  Acts 
of  the  kind,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  fault¬ 
less  in  content  or  expression,  but  it 
enjoys  the  prestige  attaching  to  all  the 
institutions  connected  with  art  in  its 
favoured  country. 

The  French  law,  like  other  such  Acts, 
makes  a  distinction  between  monuments 
belonging  to  the  State,  or  to  public 
bodies  over  which  the  State  has  some 
control,  and  those  in  the  hands  of  private 
corporations  or  individuals.  A  list  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  on 
Historical  Monuments,  in  which  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  schedule  all  those 
objects  of  historical  or  artistic  interest 
that  are  held  to  be  of  national  importance. 
The  number  of  monuments  actually  thus 
scheduled,  or,  as  the  French  say,  “classes ,” 
is  about  2,200,  and  of  these  about  308  are 
prehistoric  monuments,  such  as  dolmens 
or  standing  stones.  The  effect  of  this 
insertion  in  the  schedule  is  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Act, 
“  the  monument  that  has  been  ‘  classed  5 
cannot  be  destroyed  even  in  part  nor 
become  the  object  of  a  work  of  restoration 
or  repair,  nor  of  any  sort  of  alteration, 
unless  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  given  his  consent.” 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  complete 
protection  is  secured  in  the  Act  for  the 
scheduled  monuments,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  schedule  includes  every¬ 
thing  in  the  country  that  is  specially 
worth  preserving.  It  is  a  provision  of 
the  Act  that  no  monument  can  be 
“  classed  ”  without  the  consent  of  the 
body  or  individual  that  owns  it.  When 
the  owner  is  a  Government  department 
or  a  public  body,  pressure  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  it  by  the  Council  of  State, 
so  that  consent  to  enrollment  can  prac¬ 
tically  always  be  obtained.  In  the  case 
of  the  recalcitrant  private  proprietor, 
who  will  not  allow  a  monument  to  be 
“  classed,”  it  is  possible  to  proceed 
by  the  process  of  compulsory  purchase 
or  expropriation.  This  process  had  all 
along  been  available,  for  the  general  law 
in  France  allows  of  expropriation  on 
grounds  of  public  utility,  and  it  had  been 
officially  recognised  that* considerations 
of  art  and  of  historic  interest  come  under 
this  head.  Even  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  of  1887  the  weapon  of  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase  had  been  effectively 
used  in  favour  of  historic  monuments, 
so  the  Act  introduced  in  this  matter  no 
new  principle,  but  only  emphasised 
already  existing  provisions. 

The  main  result  of  the  French  Monu¬ 
ment  Act,  accordingly,  is  that  it  gives 
practical  security  to  all  monuments 
that  belong  to  public  bodies,  while 
to  those  in  private  hands  it  opens  the 


way  to  safety  though  through  a  course 
of  procedure  that  is  somewhat  cumbrous 
as  well  as  expensive.  It  is  something, 
however,  gained  to  a  country  when  legis¬ 
lation  has  definitely  ensured  to '  it  a 
method  by  which  any  national  possession 
that  may  be  actually  upon  private  land 
can  be,  if  that  country  choose,  preserved 
to  all  future  generations.  In  this  island 
there  is  no  such  method,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  only  purchase  monuments  by 
agreement  with  the  owner,  and,  in  view 
of  the  portentous  “  dourness  ”  exhibited 
(though  not  in  connexion  with  monu¬ 
ments)  by  some  British  property- owners 
one  trembles  to  think  what  might  happen- 
to  some  monument  of  world  wide  value' 
were  war  declared  between  a  private 
proprietor  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  two  most  important  Monument 
Acts  of  more  recent  date  than  that  of 
France  are  those  passed  in  1902  by  the 
legislatures  of  Italy  and  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse.  The  main  result  of 
each  of  these  Acts,  so  far  as  architectural 
monuments  are  concerned,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  French  Act.  The  Italian  law, 
like  Italian  monument-legislation  in 
general,  devotes  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  movable  objects  of  artistic  worth, 
the  exportation  of  which  from  the 
country  has  always  been  a  vexed  question 
in  the  peninsula,  and  deals  also  in  some 
detail  with  the  State  regulation  of 
excavations  and  “  finds.”  The  Hessian 
law,  over  and  above  the  main  provisions, 
has  some  of  a  novel  character  that  repre¬ 
sent  an  advance  in  monument  legislation. 
Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  clause 
empowering  the  State  to  delegate  to 
local  bodies  the  right  of  expropriation 
in  the  interests  of  monuments  which 
belongs  to  it.  Other  provisions  of  the 
kind  relate  to  the  protection  of  natural 
sites,  the  control  of  the  advertisement- 
fiend,  etc.  It  will  be  well  to  analyse 
this  Act  somewhat  at  length  as  one  of 
the  last  official  utterances  on  monument 
administration. 

The  Hessian  law  is  rendered  all  the 
more  instructive  by  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  it,  Freiherr  von  Biegeleben, 
gave  a  full  account  of  it  to  the  German 
Monument  Congresses  of  1901  and  1902, 
and  explained  the  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  encountered  and  the  changes  which 
the  draft  underwent  in  its  passage 
through  the  Legislature.  He  has  also 
reported  more  recently  on  its  satisfactory 
working  to  the  Congress  held  at  Mainz 
in  September,  1904. 

The  Act,  which  came  into  force  on 
October  1,  1902,  falls  into  seven  sections 
and  contains  thirty- nine  articles  ;  each 
of  the  main  and  subsidiary  divisions 
has  a  useful  heading.  The  first  section, 
articles  1  to  8,  is  concerned  with  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  possession  of  corporations 
and  public  bodies,  and  the  expression 
“  monuments  ”  includes  movable  objects 
as  well  as  architectural  structures,  and 
takes  in  documents  as  well  as  works  of 
art.  These  bodies  are  forbidden  not 
only  to  destroy  or  alienate  any  monu¬ 
ment  in  their  possession,  but  to  effect 
on  it  any  alterations  or  restorations 
without  previously  obtaining  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  authorities,  such  permission 
being  given  or  withheld  upon  con¬ 
siderations  of  an  artistic  or  historical 
kind.  Alterations  in  the  adjuncts  or 
surroundings  of  a  monument  are  included 
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in  this  provision.  The  authorities  in 
question  are  the  “  Kreisamt,”  perhaps 
roughly  corresponding  to  our  County 
Councils,  and  there  are  appeals  to  higher 
bodies  up  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
On  the  “  Kreisamt  ”  is  enjoined  the  duty 
of  drawing  up  an  inventory  of  all  monu¬ 
ments  belonging  to  public' bodies  within 
its  district. 

The  second  section,  articles  9  to  17, 
is  concerned  with  monuments  in  the 
possession  of  private  persons.  Movable 
objects  in  such  ownership  are  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  with 
jgard  to  other  (architectural)  monu¬ 
ments,  only  those  are  protected  which 
are  included  in  an  official  list.  The  task 
of  drawing  up  this  list  or  schedule  (which 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  mere  inventory 
kept  by  the  “  Kreisamt  ”)  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Council  on  Monuments 
(“  Denkmalrath  ”),  the  constitution  of 
which  is  defined  in  article  32  of  the  Act. 
It  is  called  together  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  consists  of  representatives 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches, 
at  least  two  members  of  the  Hessian 
antiquarian,  historical,  or  artistic 
societies,  and  two  resident  Hessian 
owners  of  architectural  monuments.  A 
private  proprietor  of  a  monument  must 
be  informed  when  it  is  in  this  way 
scheduled,  and  is  allowed  to  appeal 
against  the  inclusion  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Any  proposed  alienation, 
alteration,  or  restoration  of  a  scheduled 
monument  in  private  hands  must  be 
reported  to  the  “  Denkmalpfieger,”  that 
is,  the  general  Conservator  of  monuments 
for  the  State  at  large,  and,  unless  the 
proprietor  receives  official  sanction,  he 
is  bound  to  take  no  steps  involving  a 
carrying-out  of  the  proposal  till  six 
weeks  have  elapsed.  During  that 
interval,  if  the  proposal  seem  to  involve 
danger  to  the  monument,  the  Conservator 
has  to  exercise  what  moral  pressure  he 
can  on  the  proprietor  to  induce  him  to 
modify  his  intentions,  and,  to  give  time 
for  this,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
may  prolong  the  period  of  six  weeks  to  one 
of  three  months.  In  case  of  a  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  destroy 
the  monument  or  to  alter  injuriously 
its  surroundings,  permission  must  be 
asked  either  from  the  “  Kreisamt  ”  or 
from  the  “  Denkmalpfieger.”  If  per¬ 
mission  be  refused,  the  proprietor  may 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
within  a  period  of  four  weeks,  to  which 
no  extension  can  be  allowed.  If  the 
answer  to  the  request  for  permission 
be  not  sent  within  a  space  of  six  weeks 
(which  the  Minister  can  extend  to  three 
months),  then  the  proprietor  is  allowed 
to  carry  out  his  original  proposal.  In 
case  the  permission  be  refused  or  only 
granted  partially,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  be  rejected, 
then  the  proprietor  can  within  six 
weeks  claim  compensation  from  the 
Minister  for  the  curtailment  of  his 
rights  of  disposal  over  his  property, 
or  can  call  upon  the  State  to  acquire 
the  monument  or  its  surroundings  at  a 
valuation. 

Section  three,  articles  18  to  24,  deals 
with  special  cases.  Article  19,  entitled 
“  Right  of  Expropriation  in  the  Interest 
of  Monuments ,”  is  of  enough  importance 
to  be  quoted  in  full. 

“  The  State  is  authorised  to  limit  the 


rights  of  private  property  in  land  to 
such  an  extent  as  is  needful : — 

“  (1)  To  secure  the  preservation  of  an 
architectural  monument,  the  main¬ 
tenance  or  security  of  which  is 
being  neglected  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  endanger  its  existence  or  the 
upkeep  of  essential  parts  of  it ;  or 
“  (2)  To  effect  such  an  opening  out  of 
a  monument  as  is  demanded  by 
artistic  or  historical  considera¬ 
tions,  provided  that  no  over¬ 
powering  public  or  private  interest 
come  in  the  way. 

“  The  proprietor,  in  so  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  make  this  reasonable,  may 
demand,  in  place  of  the  limitation  of  his 
rights,  their  entire  acquisition  by  the 
State. 

“  The  State  is  empowered,  by  a  rescript 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  transfer 
the  right  of  expropriation  given  to  it  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  article  to  the 
commune,  the  district,  or  the  province, 
in  which  the  architectural  monument  is 
situated.”  (This  last  provision  has  been 
already  referred  to  as  a  novel  and  impor¬ 
tant  one.) 

Other  articles  of  this  section  secure  to 
the  State  the  right  of  visitation  and  of 
making  plans  and  drawings  of  monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  right  of  ordering  a  proper 
expenditure  on  monuments  on  the  part 
of  public  bodies  that  own  them. 

Article  23  provides  that  any  projected 
road  or  railway  line  that  threatens 
the  existence  or  amenity  of  a  monument 
shall  not  be  made  without  leave  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Also  that,  in 
the  interest  of  the  amenity  of  an  archi¬ 
tectural  monument,  local  regulations 
may  be  made  to  prevent  new  buildings 
being  erected  within  a  certain  distance, 
of  it,  or  the  buildings  in  its  vicinity 
being  raised  above  a  certain  height. 

The  fourth  section,  articles  25  to  30, 
is  concerned  with  the  question  of  exca¬ 
vations  and  “  finds.”  The  former  cannot 
be  undertaken  without  previous  notice 
to  the  authorities ;  the  latter  must 
immediately  be  announced  to  the  burgo¬ 
master  or  “Kreisamt”  of  the  locality. 

Land  may  be  expropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  excavations. 

The  fifth  section,  articles  31  and  32, 
deals  with  the  organisation  of  the  bureau 
for  the  care  of  monuments,  etc. 

Section  six,  articles  33  to  36,  introduces 
us  to  a  new  and  interesting  feature  in 
Monument  Acts,  the  care  of  “  Naturdenk- 
maler,”  or  natural  scenes  and  objects. 
Article  33  begins  as  follows  : — 

“  Natural  phenomena  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  such  as  watercourses,  rocks, 
trees,  and  the  like,  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  interest 
on  grounds  of  history  or  of  natural 
history,  or  from'  considerations  of  the 
beauty  or  special  character  of  a  landscape 
(natural  monuments)  can  be  placed  under 
a  special  protection  to  be  exercised  by 
the  ‘  Kreisamt 5  on  the  demand  of  the 
Department  of  Forests,  etc.,  in  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

“  This  protection  can  be  extended  to  the 
surroundings  of  a  natural  monument.” 

The  owner,  be  it  a  public  body  or  a 
private  person,  is  to  be  informed  that 
the  natural  monument  is  scheduled, 
and  can  appeal,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
monuments  referred  to  in  previous 
sections. 


Article  34  continues  : — 

“  Operations  which  threaten  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  a  natural  monument 
that  is  officially  protected,  or  promise 
to  injure  either  this  or  its  officially 
protected  environment,  can  only  be 
carried  out  after  the  permission  of  the 
‘  Kreisamt 5  has  previously  been  obtained. 

“  Such  permission  is  to  be  refused  when 
the  proposed  operations  give  rise  to 
apprehensions  in  respect  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  monument,  or  to  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  article 
33,  and  when  such  apprehensions  out¬ 
weigh  the  public  or  private  interests  that 
may  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  refusal.” 

Article  35  will  appeal  to  the  sorely- 
tried  British  lover  of  amenity  and  quiet. 

“  Prohibition  of  Advertisements,  Posters, 
etc. 

“  On  a  natural  monument  officially  pro¬ 
tected,  or  in  its  officially  protected 
environment,  no  advertisements,  nor  the 
like,  nor  objects  such  as  posters  shall 
be  placed  or  set  up  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  injure  the  effect  of  the  monument. 

“  At  the  bidding  of  the  ‘  Kreisamt,’ 
advertisements,  or  objects  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
promulgation  of  this  Act  are  already  in 
existence,  must  be  removed.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  can  demand  from  the  State  an 
indemnification  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  him  through  the  removal  of  what  he 
had  put  up. 

“  It  shall  be  competent  for  district 
authorities,  through  local  police  regu¬ 
lations,  to  forbid  the  importation 
or  display  of  advertisements,  etc.,  or 
of  objects  which  in  localities  of  great 
natural  beauty  are  injurious  to  the  land¬ 
scape  ;  and,  further,  to  direct  the  removal 
of  those  already  in  existence  at  the 
localities  in  question.” 

In  the  seventh  and  last  section, 
articles  37  to  39,  there  are  provisions 
for  penalties  for  breach  of  the  Act. 
These  are  fines  up  to  50/.  or  imprisonment. 

The  provisions  of  our  own  Ancient 
Monument  Act  of  1882  arc  probably 
sufficiently  well  known  to  make  any 
analysis  unnecessary.  It  was  based  upon 
a  schedule  embracing  sixty-nine  monu¬ 
ments,  all  but  seven  of  which  were  of 
the  prehistoric  class,  to  which  seventeen 
or  eighteen  others  have  since  been  added. 
Under  the  Act,  the  Commissioners  of 
Works,  -who  have  the  administration  of 
it,  can  punish  anyone  but  the  owner  who 
injures  or  defaces  any  scheduled  monu¬ 
ment.  An  owner  may,  if  he  choose, 
constitute  the  Commissioners  guardians 
of  any  ancient  monument  in  his  possession, 
and  in  that  case  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
work  his  own  will  upon  it.  By  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  Commissioners  may  become 
the  owners  of  the  monument,  but  there 
is  no  power  from  their  side  of  compulsory 
purchase.  The  Commissioners  are  now 
guardians  of  about  forty  monuments,  but 
they  have  never  actually  purchased 
any.  Very  little  money  has  been  laid 
out  by  them  on  the  monuments  in  their 
guardianship. 

In  Ireland,  ancient  monuments  are 
much  better  off,  and  the  danger  here 
is  that  they  may  receive  only  too  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  well-meaning 
“  restorers.”  When  the  Irish  Church 
Act  was  passed  in  1869  there  was  a  clause 
added  by  which  ruined  or  disused  places 
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of  worship  that  had  a  historical  or  artistic 
interest  were  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Works, 
and  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to 
50,000/.  was  set  apart  for  their  main¬ 
tenance.  Furthermore,  in  1892,  a  special 
Monument  Act  was  passed  for  Ireland 
enabling  the  Commissioners  to  apply 
the  Act  of  1882  to  other  structures  of 
interest,  besides  those  of  the  prehistoric 
or  sculptured-stone  classes  to  which 
its  operations  were  at  first  confined. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Irish  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Works  now  rejoice  in  the 
guardianship  of  no  fewer  than  189 
ancient  and  national  monuments,  and 
spend  upon  them  the  handsome  sum 
of  about  1,000/.  a  year. 

In  the  year  1900  a  very  distinct 
advance  was  made  in  the  official  care 
of  monuments  in  Great  Britain.  By  a 
short  amendment- Act,  the  functions 
with  regard  to  monuments  previously 
in  the  sole  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  were  extended  to  County 
Councils,  who  were  empowered  to  pur¬ 
chase  by  agreement  or  become  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  any  monument  possessed  of 
historic,  traditional,  or  artistic  interest. 
This  provision  is  of  the  best  promise  for 
the  future,  as  introducing  the  decentralis¬ 
ing  process  in  monument  administra¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  adopted  with  good 
effect  both  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
There  is  another  clause  to  the  effect 
that  Commissioners  of  Works  or  County 
Councils  may  receive  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  towards  the  upkeep  of  any 
monument  under  their  charge,  and  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  an  owner  or 
“any  other  person”  as  to  its  “main¬ 
tenance  and  preservation,  and  the  cost 
thereof.”  This,  again,  is  a  most  promising 
stipulation,  as  it  brings  official  authori¬ 
ties  into  touch  with  private  ^  societies, 
such  as  the  “  National  Trust,”  as  well 
as  with  individuals  who  may  take 
special  personal  or  local  interest  in  some 
monument  or  group.  This  common 
action  of  the  official  and  the  private 
agencies  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
a  healthy  “  Care  of  Ancient  Monuments  ” 
such  as  we  may  hope  to  sec  established  in 
our  own  country  in  the  near  future. 

- - 

NOTES. 


According  to  a  recent  report, 
SmpS  work  is  proceeding  slowly 
and  carefully  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  new  Campanile  at  Venice. 
The  authorities  have  wisely  decided  to 
leave  the  old  foundation  undisturbed 
but  to  surround  it  by  a  belt  of  concrete 
supported  on  piles.  This  belt  will  be 
15  ft.  wide,  and  the  necessary  excavation 
has  already  been  completed.  The  trench 
is  lined  with  sheet  piling,  and  8  in.  square 
piles  are  now  being  driven  close  together 
in  the  bottom.  The  progress  of  every 
pile  is  carefully  watched,  and  driving  is 
stopped  immediately  a  satisfactory  bear¬ 
ing  is  obtained.  We  understand  that  a 
grillage  will  be  formed  over  the  heads  of 
the  piles  so  as  to  provide  for  uniform 
distribution  of  the  load.  Examination  of 
the  old  foundation  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  centre  portion  had  been  filled  in  with 
loose  stones,  about  6  in.  or  7  in.  square. 
Thus,  the  original  footings  formed  a 
hollow  square,  transmitting  the  load  due 
to  the  superstructure  directly  to  the 


supporting  piles.  The  present  condition 
of  the  foundation  testifies  to  the  correct 
judgment  of  its  designers,  as  the  collapse 
of  the  tower  demonstrates  the  danger  of 
tampering  with  ancient  masonry  struc¬ 
tures  after  the  manner  followed  at  Venice 
in  the  XVIth  and  XVIIIth  centuries. 

Considering  its  position  and 
London  Fogs,  meteorological  conditions,  it 

is  morally  certain  that 
London  must  always  be  subject  to  fogs, 
even  if  coal  fires  were  entirely  abolished. 
The  substitution  of  purified  gas  for  coal 
as  a  source  of  heat  would  certainly 
reduce  the  blackness,  density,  and  irritant 
effect  of  fogs,  and  the  universal  adoption 
of  electricity  as  a  source  of  light  and 
heat  would  be  still  more  beneficial,  but 
could  not  obviate  the  formation  of  white 
fogs — cold,  damp,  and  laden  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  and  other  objectionable 
vapours.  As  remedial  measures  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  are  out  of  the 
question,  Londoners  must  be  resigned  to 
their  fate,  and  the  most  practical  course 
of  action  at  the  present  time  is  to  inquire 
more  fully  into  the  possibility  of  fore¬ 
casting  fogs  for  the  guidance  of  electric 
lighting  authorities,  railway  companies, 
and  the  travelling  public.  Some  useful 
work  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
done  by  the  Meteorological  Council, 
whose  recent  Report  is  an  interesting 
and  instructive  document.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  unlikely  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  derive  a  warning  for 
one  district  of  the  metropolis  from  the 
observation  of  actual  fogs  in  other 
districts,  although  the  hope  is  held  out 
that  such  warnings  may  be  afforded  by 
special  readings  of  thermometers  and 
barometric  instruments.  Further  inves¬ 
tigation  is  still  necessary,  but  the  conduct 
of  this  involves  expenditure,  which  the 
Meteorological  Council  cannot  undertake 
with  the  limited  means  placed  at  its 
disposal. _ 

The  important  case  of  Kine 
Law  ofhLight.  v •  Jolly,  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  article  in  our 
issue  of  September  3,  has  been  carried  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  action  was  brought  in 
respect  of  obstruction  of  light  to  three 
rooms,  that  the  judge  decided  there  was 
such  an  obstruction  to  the  light  of  the 
morning-room  as  to  amount  to  nuisance 
in  that  the  room  had  lost  its  characteristic 
cheerfulness,  and  that  this,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  loss  of  light  to  the 
hall,  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  a  mandatory 
injunction.  We  discussed  the  case  fully 
in  our  former  article,  and  we  commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  learned  judge  had 
granted  an  injunction  since  it  appeared  to 
be  a  case  in  which,  according  to  the  dicta 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Colls  v.  Home 
and  Colonial  Stores,  the  remedy  should 
have  been  damages.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  have  now  varied  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  below  to  this  effect.  It  is, 
however,  noteworthy  that,  while  the 
majority  of  the  Court  upheld  the  finding 
of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  that  there  was 
a  sensible  interference  with  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  house  as  a  dwelling 
house  amounting  to  nuisance,  Lord 
Justice  Romer  dissented  and  failed  to  see 
any  nuisance  since  the  finding  of  fact  was 
that  the  morning-room  remained  a  well- 
lighted  room.  This  case,  therefore, 


leaves  the  question  of  what  is  the  test  I 
to  be  applied  in  such  cases  as  to  the  I 
existence  of  nuisance  still  undetermined.  I 

The  Although  the  new  under-  I 
Rapid  Transit  ground  railway  of  New  York 
subway.  has  only  been  opened  for  a  I 
few  weeks,  considerable  complaint  is  I 
made  as  to  the  unpleasant  character  of  I 
the  air.  Americans  are  not  generally  I 
prone  to  criticise  their  national  works  I 
in  any  adverse  spirit,  and  in  the  technical  I 
press  there  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  I 
explain  away  the  close  and  disagreeable  I 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  new.  I 
subway.  We  are  told  that  ferry  boats  I 
across  the  East  River  are  more  offensive,  I 
that  Pullman  trains  are  as  stuffy,  and  j 
that  so  long  as  unwashed  people  travel  | 
in  closed  cars  the  air  will  not  be  agreeable  j 
to  persons  of  delicate  sensibilities.  Com-  I 
ments  of  this  kind  are  simply  evasions  of  ] 
the  main  question.  Further,  we  arc  | 
informed  that  there  are  so  many  large  | 
openings  into  the  subway  and  so  many  | 
trains  to  act  as  pistons  in  moving  the  | 
air  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  ] 
any  engineer  that  the  air  is  really  so  bad  l| 
as  to  render  special  ventilation  necessary.  | 
This  is  just  the  same  sort  of  argument  | 
that  was  used  in  London  after  the  open-  ] 
ing  of  the  City  and  South  London  and  l| 
the  Central  London  railways,  but  in  | 
point  of  fact  the  air  grew  steadily  worse  j 
in  each  of  these  tubular  lines.  Our 
American  friends  will  have  to  face  the  | 
position  and  profit  by  experience  on  t  his  j 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  connexion  i 
we  may  say  that  atmospheric  tests  are 
already  being  made  by  Professor  Chandler,  I 
and  it  is  said  by  one  hopeful  writer  that  | 
so  far  as  they  have  gone  the  tests  indicate  | 
“  the  air  of  the  subway  to  be  entirely  I 
satisfactory.”  We  shall  be  interested  to  J 
notice  what  they  show  after  completion,  a 
and  if  the  results  prove  quite  satisfactory  | 
we  shall  be  pleasantly  surprised. 


We  hear  that  it  is  being  j 
u Aberdeen.86’  found  necessary  to  widen  I 
Union  Bridge,  Aberdeen,  | 
which  was  built  in  the  first  years  of  last  i 
century  to  connect  the  old  town  and  1 
the  new  across  the  deep  depression  or 
valley  called  Denburn,  and  give  access; 
to  Union-street.  The  bridge  is  a  fine  < 
work  in  the  dignified  and  severe  classic  < 
style  in  which  new  Aberdeen  was  mostly ' 
carried  out.  Both  Rennie  and  Telford’ 
were  consulted  about  it  and  made  < 
designs,  and  the  actual  design  is  probably  ’ 
Telford’s,  from  the  documentary! 
evidence,  though  the  appearance  and] 
treatment  of  the  arch  remind  one  strongly  j 
of  Rennie’s  work  at  London  Bridge.  A  I 
local  history  which  has  been  published  j 
claims  it  for  a  local  man,  Fletcher  by] 
name  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  as  it  is  I 
known  that  Fletcher  proposed  a  balus-] 
trade  of  Gothic  arches,  while  every  I 
detail  in  the  bridge  as  carried  out  is  the  I 
severest  classic.  It  is  odd  that  the  | 
width  of  the  bridge,  at  first  intended  to  I 
be  50  ft.,  was  reduced  to  40  ft.,  not  only  ] 
for  economy,  but  because  “  it  would] 
tend  much  to  beautify  it.”  Had  the  I 
first  intended  width  been  retained,  it] 
would  probably  not  now  be  necessary] 
to  widen  it.  We  hope  nothing  will  be] 
done  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  its 
original  severe  and  monumental] 
character. 
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^Largc”  A  CONCRETE-STEEL  beam, 
ConSe'Steel  ^av^n§  -  unusually  long 
span  of  55  ft.  between 
supports,  forms  the  chief  support  of 
■the -  gallery  in  the  New  Lyric  Theatre  in 
Cleveland,  U.S.A.  This  beam  has  a 
T-section,  the  upper  flange  measuring 
20  in.  wide  by$10  in.  deep,  and  the 
vertical  leg  12  in.  wide  by  50  in.  deep, 
the^total  depth  of  the  beam  being  60  ini 
The  concrete  used  was  mixed  in  the 
proportions  of  1  part  Portland  cement, 
2  parts  river  sand,  and  4  parts  silica 
gravel,  and  the  reinforcement  consists 
of  seventeen  longitudinal  round  bars 
in  the  tension  and  compression  areas, 
in  addition  to  stiffening  bars  for  resisting 
any  tendency  to  buckling,  and  400 
stirrups  of  different  sizes  for  resisting 
shearing  stresses.  An  interesting  feature 
is  that  the  beam  is  separately  supported 
•on  concrete-steel  columns,  and  thus  no 
part  of  its  weight  comes  upon  the  rest 
of  the  building.  Owing  to  the  small 
area  presented  by  the  upper  surface  of 
the  beam  and  the  great  weight  necessary 
for  testing  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
novel  device  of  applying  the  test  load 
by  hanging  a  platform  from  a  limited 
portion  of  the  beam  on  either  side  of 
the  central  point.  The  platform  was 
laden  with  pig-iron  up  to  the  maximum 
load  of  44  tons.  No  deflection  was 
observed  on  the  application  of  the  first 
4  tons,  but  beyond  this  load  deflection 
-commenced  and  increased  at  the  rate 
of  about  -gT-  in.  per  ton  of  load,  the 
total  deflection  for  the  maximum  test 
load  being  -|f  in.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  close  examination  revealed  no 
■evidence  of  cracks  in  the  concrete,  and 
the  architects  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  attending  this  bold 
example  of  construction. 


Dust  Destructors  The  paper  recently  read  by 

find  Electric  Mr.  W.  P.  Adams  to  the 
,gimg'  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  is  of  general  interest,  as  well 
as  being  of  great  value  to  electricians. 
He  discusses  in  a  very  able  manner  the 
question  of  the  combination  of  dust 
destructors  with  electricity  works.  In  a 
lecture  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  given 
twelve  years  ago,  Professor  G.  Forbes 
stated  that  if  all  the  refuse  then  collected 
in  Paddington  were  properly  burnt  and 
used  in  the  most  economical  way,  it 
would  provide  enough  electricity  to 
light  one  8-candle  power  lamp  for  two 
hours  every  night  of  the  year  for  each 
of  the  inhabitants.  We  learn  from 
this  paper  that  the  results  obtained 
at  Hackney  and  Fulham  practically  do 
"this  already,  and  in  a  few  years  even 
better  results  will  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Adams  calculates  that  approximately 
one  million  tons  of  refuse  are  collected 
every  year  in  London,  most  of  which  is 
taken  out  to  sea  by  barges  at  considerable 
expense  to  the  ratepayer.  On  a  moderate 
estimate,  the  value  of  the  potential 
capacity  of  this  refuse  for  steam  raising 
for  electric  engines  is  100,000/.  per 
annum.  We  think  the  author  has  proved 
that,  with  the  improved  dust  destructors 
now  m  use,  there  is  a  substantial  gain, 
in  most  cases,  in  combining  dust  destructor 
and  electricity  works.  The  exceptional 
cases  are  when  the  refuse  has  a  very 
low  calorific  value.  At  Llandudno  and 
Royton  dn  .Lancashire,  dor  -example, 
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the  refuse  is  of  little  use  for  steam  raising. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  dust  of 
greatest  calorific  value  comes  from  poor 
neighbourhoods.  At  Bermondsey  its 
value  is  particularly  high.  Mr.  Adams 
suggests  that  the  explanation  is  that 
the  working  classes,  unlike  the  middle 
classes,  rarely  sift  their  ashes.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  of  dust  destructors, 
the  first  point  to  be  settled  by  municipali¬ 
ties,  therefore,  is  the  heating  value  of 
the  refuse  collected.  This  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  experimentally  without  much 
difficulty,  and  the  value  remains  wonder¬ 
fully  constant  in  a  given  neighbourhood. 
The  revenue  earned  by  a  dust  destructor 
is  due  mainly  to  the  supply  of  steam  to 
the  electricity  works,  but  this  steam 
can  be  sold  for  many  other  jmrposes 
as  well. 

p  ..  ,  In  a  paper  recently  read 

Cement.  before  the  Civil  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  Engineers’  Society,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Bellamy  presented  a  useful  series 
of  notes  upon  Portland  cement,  embody¬ 
ing  therein  some  of  the  experience 
gained  during  the  execution  of  works 
in  Queensland,  which  necessitated  the 
use  of  several  thousands  of  casks  of 
cement.  There  is  a  strong  family  resem¬ 
blance  among  all  papers  and  articles 
dealing  with  the  material  in  question, 
and  the  chief  claim  of  the  communication 
to  which  we  now  refer  appears  to  be 
that  it  sets  forth  the  views  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  an  engineer  who,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  purchaser  and  user,  has 
been  obliged  to  examine  and  compare 
numerous  descriptions  of  cement  made 
in  England,  America,  Germany,  and  in 
Australia.  A  point  of  some  importance 
to  British  cement  manufacturers  is  that 
surprising  quantities  of  foreign  cements 
find  their  way  into  the  Colonies,  owing 
to  their  high  tensile  resistance  and 
rapidity  of  setting.  While  pointing  out 
the  objection  to  abnormally  high  tensile 
results,  the  author  speaks  in  terms  of 
approval  with  regard  to  cement  having 
the  property  of  setting  quickly.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  best  English  cements 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  of  foreign  make, 
and  that  the  results  they  give  in  testing 
are  notably  uniform  and  constant ;  but 
if  users  in  the  Colonies  desire  a  product 
haying  certain  distinctive  characteristics, 
it  is  clearly  worth  while  for  our  manu¬ 
facturers  to  comply  with  these.  If 
they  do  not,  foreigners  will  continue 
to  obtain  undue  advantage  in  purely 
British  markets. 


a,  «  An  inquiry  was  held  at 
sewage  Works.  Sheffield  last  week  by  Mr. 

A.  A.  G.  Malet  and  Dr. 
Theodore  Thomson,  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  purport  of 
the  inquiry  being  the  city’s  proposal  to 
borrow  300,000/.  for  new  works  of  sewer¬ 
age  and  sewage  disposal.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  money  is  required  for  the 
sewage  disposal  works.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  existing  works  were 
completed  as  recently  as  1887  at  a  cost 
(including  intercepting  sewers)  of  nearly 
200,000/.,  and  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr. 
Sayer)  had  evidently  determined  that  the 
two  Commissioners  should  not  fail  to 
learn  the  part  played  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  in  the  preparation  of  the 
scheme  of  precipitation  by  lime  which 


was  then  adopted  and  which  has  since 
been  condemned  by  the  Board.  “  The 
Local  Government  Board,”  he  said, 
“  approved  the  plans  for  the  precipitation 
works  in  every  respect  and  made  various 
suggestions  in  regard  to  them,”  and  also 
“  referred  several  municipalities,  includ¬ 
ing  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  to  the 
Sheffield  works  as  an  example  of  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  sewage.” 
It  would  seem  unkind  of  the  Town  Clerk 
to  hint  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  not  infallible,  but  the  hint  is 
evidently  designed  to  prevent  (if  that 
be  possible)  the  new  Commissioners 
from  repeating  the  mistake  of  suggesting 
any  improvement  in  a  scheme  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  city  of  Sheffield.  That 
there  is,  or  was,  a  possibility  of  the  hint 
being  disregarded  is  shown  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  evident  reluctance  to  accept 
the  opinions  of  the  witnesses  that  single 
contact-bed  treatment,  after  preliminary 
sedimentation  and  settlement,  would 
produce  a  satisfactory  effluent.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  sign  of  the  times  that  a 
city  with  a  population  of  over  400,000 
and  a  great  variety  of  industries  should 
ask  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
sanction  a  scheme  of  bacterial  treatment 
pure  and  simple. 

a  * .  We  hope  all  who  are  practic- 

Drawings.  aHy  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  read  the  spirited 
letter  of  “  A  Provincial  Architect  ’* 
published  under  the  head  of  “  Corre¬ 
spondence  ”  in  this  issue.  Although  all 
architects  appear  to  be  agreed  on  the 
principle  of  the  matter,  a  good  many 
seem  to  be  very  much  wanting  in  spirit 
and  determination  in  resisting  the  claims 
made.  Mr.  Hayward’s  and  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
letters  also  may  be  studied  with  advan¬ 
tage.  If  architects  and  architectural 
representative  societies  stand  by  each 
other  and  show  a  firm  front,  something 
will  probably  be  done  to  amend  the  law 
or  its  application ;  but  nothing  will  be 
accomplished  by  a  half-hearted  policy: 
- »-♦-« - 

BROMLEY  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

The  Borough  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  having 
reached  a  stage  when  it  is  necessary  to  extend 
its  municipal  offices,  has  secured  land  for  the 
erection  of  various  administrative  departments, 
and  the  new  Council  Offices  and  Court  House, 
for  which  competitive  designs  were  on  view  on 
December  19,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
general  scheme.  We  were  favoured  with  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  forty-three  sets 
of  drawings  (crowded  together  in  badly-lighted 
rooms),  amongst  which  much  excellent  work 
is  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  the  assessor, 
with  whose  selection  of  first  place  we  are  in 
agreement ;  we  cannot  say,  however,  that  we 
approve  of  the  choice  of  the  four  premiated 
designs. 

The  accommodation  asked  for  is  that  usual 
for  municipal  offices,  with  the  addition  of  a 
large  education  department  and  county  court 
with  accessory  rooms.  The  site  is  an  open  on© 
fronting  three  streets,  and  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  limited  to  20,000J. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Atkinson,  of  London,  is  awarded 
first  place  for  what  is  a  simple,  straightforward 
plan,  in  which  the  buildings  front  the  three 
roads,  leaving  a  clear  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  site.  The  design  of  the  main  elevation, 
in  brick  and  stone,  is  very  suited  to  the  suburban 
character  of  the  borough ;  no  perspective  is 
submitted.  The  matter  of  future  extension 
is  well  considered.  The  principal  entrance 
and  staircase  occupy  the  central  position  on 
the  main  facade,  leading  up  to  the  council 
chamber  on  the  first  floor,  which  overlooks  the 
interior  of  the  site.  Corridors  and  entrances 
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are  well  arranged.  In  criticising  the  design, 
we  should  say  that  certain  improvements 
can  be  effected  with  slight  alteration.  We 
do  not  like  the  rates  office  being  approached 
from  the  main  entrance  hall,  as  there  is  always 
considerable  traffic  in  this  department.  Most 
of  the  officials’  private  rooms  have  fireplaces, 
but  the  overseer,  rate  collector,  and  borough 
accountant  surely  deserve  equal  consideration  ? 
The  staff  lavatories  are  placed  at  the  south 
extremity  of  the  offices,  which  is  anything  but 
convenient  and  entails  great  loss  of  time. 
The  councillors’  conveniences,  on  the  first  floor, 
are  quite  separated  from  the  robing-rooms, 
involving  the  traversing  of  the  main  corridor. 
Two  doors  into  the  council  chamber  would  be 
found  better  than  one,  and  the  public  gallery, 
which  occupies  a  lateral  position,  would  become 
a  mere  passage  when  the  future  extension, 
indicated  by  the  author,  is  made.  This  gallery 
will  be  very  useful  for  ventilating  the  chamber ! 
The  caretaker’s  apartments,  although  of  no 
great  importance,  need  careful  revision ;  the 
ill-lighted  corridor,  the  absence  of  coal-place, 
the  south  light  to  the  larder,  and  the  top- 
lighted  bedroom  are  points  which  suggest 
hurried  planning.  These,  however,  are  not 
insuperable  blemishes  in  a  scheme  of  which 
the  merits  are  simplicity  of  plan  and  moderation 
in  cost. 

Messrs.  H.  Ashley  &  Winton  Newman,  placed 
second,  send  a  design,  illustrated  by  a  well- 
drawn  perspective,  in  which  a  good  stone  central 
part,  crowned  by  the  lead  dome  of  the  council 
chamber,  takes  a  very  satisfactory  place  with 
the  brick  and  stone  wings  ;  the  latter,  however, 
are  feeble.  The  plan  is  on  the  lines  of  the 
successful  design,  but  the  public  gallery  stair¬ 
case  and  staff  lavatories  are  in  much  better 
positions. 

The  design  awarded  third  place,  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Norton,  is  J_-shaped  in  plan,  having  the 
head  to  the  main  road,  and  a  central  corridor 
throughout  the  body  of  the  figure.  This 
corridor  is  wholly  top-lighted.  The  future 
•  xtension,  as  indicated,  would  ruin  the  lighting 
of  the  offices  already  built.  Placing  the  care¬ 
taker  in  the  basement  at  such  an  open  site 
as  most  unhappy.  The  four  doors  in  the  council 
chamber  would  constitute  an  annoyance  to  its 
.occupants.  Although  the  main  front  has 
dignity,  there  is  much  wasteful  planning  in 
the  offices  and  vaulted  corridors. 

Messrs.  Hall  &  Phillips  are  awarded  fourth 
place  for  a  plan  which  shows  a  completed  scheme ; 
if  built  to  suit  initial  requirements,  however, 
the  elevations  would  have  very  irregular  forms. 
A  wide  mass  of  buildings  is  contrived  with  two 
large  internal  areas,  and  the  council  chamber 
and  county  court  have  internal  situations. 
This  is  a  wise  provision  in  a  noisy  town,  but 
hardly  necessary  at  P,romley ;  moreover,  it 
involves  wasteful  entrances  and  corridors  for 
officials,  public,  and  prisoners.  The  abruptness 
of  the  central  stone  features  of  the  main  front 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  authors  wisely 
submit  only  a  part-perspective. 

The  fifth  premiated  design,  by  Messrs. 
Lanchester  &  Rickards,  has  a  very  compact 
plan  with  the  various  departments  arranged 
in  a  square,  thus  forming  a  large  internal 
area.  This  compression  forces  the  sanitary 
inspector’s  private  and  public  offices  into  a 
basement  lighted  from  an  external  area  and 
-approached  by  a  small  staircase.  The  council 
chamber  is  placed  above  the  main  entrance 
and  appears  to  be  too  large  for  its  purpose. 
The  Mayor’s  seat  is  in  a  kind  of  bay-window, 
which  is  carried  down  to  the  ground-floor, 
-forming  the  chief  projection  of  the  front. 
The  external  appearance  is  of  a  heavily-moulded 
nature  devoid  of  any  dignified  proportion 
and  commonplace  in  its  use-  of  features.  The 
lighting  of  the  entrance  hall  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  police-court  is  square  in  shape,  with  the 
bench  placed  in  a  large  recess  ;  the  plans  do 
not  indicate  an  outside  entrance  for  magistrates 
or  for  prisoners.  This  scheme  does  not  lend 
itself  for  convenient  future  extension. 

Of  the  remaining  designs  the  following  are 
some  of  the  more  successful,  the  names  of  the 
authors  not  being  disclosed.  A  good  pencil 
perspective  view  illustrates  design  No.  4_, 
which  in  grouping  somewhat  resembles  the 
accepted  scheme,  and  is  an  excellent  brick  and 
stone  buildins.  The  lighting  of  the  council 
chamber,  the  limited  provision  for  doors,  and 
the  many  top-lighted  rooms  next  the  county 
court  are  not  good  points. 

No.  32  follows  the  general  arrangement, 
except  that  the  education  department  is  placed 
op  the  south  boundary  with  the  corridor  next 
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the  town  hall  site,  so  that  it  may  be  used  when 
that  building  is  erected  ;  but  the  plan  errs  in 
the  extent  of  its  corridor  space.  The  ground 
floor  accommodation  for  the  caretaker,  who  will 
be  enabled  to  study  the  backs  of  the  office 
buildings,  and  have  full  enjoyment  of  the  main 
entrance  on  Sundays,  is  poor.  By  scheming 
important  offices  on  both  sides  of  an  unlighted 
corridor  No.  43  destroys  all  chance  of  success 
in  a  building  of  this  order.  There  is  no  object 
in  closing  up  the  same  corridor  on  the  first  floor 
with  doors,  but  this  is  only  one  of  other  impos¬ 
sible  ideas  which  a  respectable  elevation  does 
not  warrant. 

No.  41  is  a  simple  and,  in  many  ways,  an 
admirable  plan  ;  but  the  council  chamber  has 
too  much  outside  wall,  and  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  its  external  expression  with  that  of 
the  town  clerk’s  rooms  is  one  of  its  defects.  No. 
14  has  a  large  mass  of  building  necessitating  two 
long  top-lighted  corridors— an  arrangement 
suited  to  a  scheme  double  the  size  in  a  large 
town. 

A  design  deserving  a  premiated  place  is 
No.  24,  which  is  illustrated  by  charming  draw¬ 
ings.  The  plan  is  symmetrical,  having  two 
large  internal  areas,  while  future  extension  is 
intended  to  be  placed  above  the  two  side  wings. 
Here  lies  the  cause  of  the  wasteful  nature  of  the 
initial  form  of  the  buildings,  but  the  general 
idea  is  excellent.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  an  over¬ 
hanging  eaves,  as  shown  in  No.  36,  in  place  of 
the  usual  cornice  or  parapet ;  this  elevation, 
however,  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  heavier 
centre  in  place  of  the  twin  hips  lying  behind  a 
small  pedimented  stone  feature.  The  plan  is 
poor ;  the  idea  of  compelling  councillors  to 
enter  and  escape  from  their  lavatories  direct 
from  the  council  chamber  is  very  bad. 

The  chief  defects  in  an  excellent  scheme 
numbered  35  are  the  change  of  level  between 
the  mayor’s  and  councillors’  robing-rooms  and 
the  council  chamber  ;  the  necessity  of  the  care¬ 
taker  and  his  family  to  use  the  grand  staircase 
from  the  first  floor  level  downwards  and  to  keep 
the  perambulator  in  the  main  entrance.  In 
spite  of  these  blemishes  the  design  deserved  a 
better  fate.  .  . 

No.  18  is  perhaps  the  best  elevation  in  the 
competition  ;  the  plan  is  economical,  in  that  the 
council  chamber  is  placed  above  the  county 
court.  The  oblong  form  and  single  entrance 
to  the  chamber,  the  distance  of  mayor’s  and 
robing-rooms,  and  the  prominence  given  to  the 
education  store  are  the  only  weak  points  in  a 
beautifully-drawn  design,  which  should,  with¬ 
out  question,  receive  a  premium. 

A  departure  from  custom  in  works  of  this 
nature  is  seen  in  No.  13,  where  two  staircases, 
each  in  straight  flights,  are  proposed  ;  it  does 
not  suggest  the  dignity  which  was  asked  for. 
No.  5  errs  in  this  respect,  for  his  main  entrance 
and  stairs  are  much  too  cramped. 

No.  26  achieves  dignity  in  a  popular  manner 
by  placing  a  high-pitched  roof  and  fleche  above 
the  council  chamber,  and  leads  up  to  the  height 
in  the  composition  with  two  circular  turrets  on 
the  building  line,  each  of  which  contains  a  public 
gallery  staircase.  The  plan  is  practical  and 
easy  working,  but  the  placing  of  the  education 
offices  upon  the  south  boundary  overlooking  the 
future  town  hall,  combined  with  excess  of  cost, 
has  prejudiced  the  author’s  chances  of  siiccess. 

No.  38  is  surprising  in  that  a  main  angle 
entrance  is  contrived,  from  which  a  clever  and 
unnecessary  form  of  plan  is  evolved.  The  hall 
and  stairs  are  too  extensive  and  lead  up  to 
nothing.  The  dual  use  of  the  circular  stairs 
to  serve  the  galleries  of  the  court  and  council 
chamber  is  adroit.  The  elevations  are  “  fresh.” 
leaning  more  to  a  domestic  manner,  to  the 
exclusion  of  regulation  competition  features. 

A  large  clock  tower— the  only  one  in  the 
whole  series — meets  the  eye  in  No.  10,  and 
terminates  an  angle  in  the  building  front, 
whilst  the  council  chamber,  with  main  entrance, 
finishes  the  corresponding  corner.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  reserved  the  tower 
for  the  future  town  hall. 

Throughout  the  competition  a  combination 
of  three  pediments— two  of  which  are  segmental 
— is  largely  introduced.  Nos.  29,  28,  and  8 
are  prominent  in  this  respect.  No.  4  has  an 
excellent  elevation,  but  the  enormous  expanse 
of  lead  flats  quite  prohibits  serious  consideration. 

No.  9  has  a  closed-in  building  so  far  as  the 
ground  floor  is  concerned,  with  abundant  top- 
lighted  corridor.  The  main  elevation,  which 
is  perhaps  the  shortest  submitted,  has  a  delight- 
full  brick  and  stone  treatment,  with  stone 
mullioned  windows,  steep  roof,  and  ridge 
balustrade.  No.  7  is  overloaded  with  heavy 
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pedimented  projections  where  a  greater  use 
of  an  uninterrupted  wall  would  have  had  more 
force  ;  the  planning  is  very  good  in  all  general 
respects,  but  there  are  six  staircases  leading  to 
too  many  independent  basements.  No.  17 
is  the  only  competitor  who  provides  large  sheets 
of  glass  in  the  windows,  and  the  design  suffers 
in  consequence. 

- «  ♦-* - 

ENGINEERING  FEATURES  OF  THE 
LONDON  COLISEUM. 

Quite  apart  from  architectural  considerations, 
the  engineering  features  of  the  London  Coliseum 
possesses  much  interest.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public 
by  the  adoption  of  fire-resisting  construction 
for  the  walls,  floors,  and  other  main  parts 
of  the  building.  Nearly  all  the  interior  wood¬ 
work  is  of  oak,  and  where  pine  and  deal  are 
used  they  have  been  rendered  non-flammable 
by  chemical  treatment.  Hydrants,  alarm  bells, 
and  other  fire  appliances  are  liberally  provided, 
and  further  assistance  in  case  of  any  local  out¬ 
break  of  fire  will  be  given  by  the  complete 
telephone  installation,  which  affords  means  of 
communication  between  all  parts  of  the  stage 
and  the  auditorium.  Owing  to  the  favourable 
situation  of  the  building  it  has  been  possible 
to  provide  so  many  exit  doors  that  the  house 
can  be  cleared  without  difficulty  in  about  three 
minutes.  The  stage  is  fitted  with  a  fire- 
resisting  curtain  of  asbestos  and  steel,  and  this 
curtain,  55  ft.  in  width,  is  raised  and  lowered 
by  hydraulic  machinery. 

In  the  auditorium  the  Plenum  system  of 
heating  and  ventilation  has  been  adopted,  the 
installation  being  very  similar  to  that  applied 
by  the  architect  at  the  Hippodrome,  and  on 
the  stage  heating  is  effected  by  direct  radiation. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  is  lighted  by  incandes¬ 
cent  electric  lamps,  but  a  few  arc  lamps  are 
employed  for  special  scenic  and  other  effects. 

A  unique  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  lifts  to  convey  the  audience  to  the 
upper  floors.  Two  electric  lifts,  each  capable 
of  accommodating  eleven  persons,  communicate 
with  the  smoking  lounge  in  the  basement, 
the  errand  saloon,  the  foyers  on  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  the  roof  garden  above. 
Although  the  extreme  convenience  of  lift  accom¬ 
modation  has  been  for  many  years  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  Albert  Hall,  it  is  a  singular  thing 
that  no  theatres  in  this  country  have  previously 
been  fitted  with  lifts,  and  we  believe  the  same 
applies  to  Continental  theatres.  Another  novel 
device,  upon  which  the  architect  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated,  is  the  movable  lounge  by  which 
visitors  will  be  conveyed  from  the  Royal  entrance 
of  the  building  to  the  Royal  box.  When  the 
entrance  doors  have  been  thrown  open  the 
visitors  will  step  directly  into  what  appears  to 
be  a  handsomely  furnished  apartment  of  the 
buildins,  but  really  is  a  large  car  moving,  upon 
a  track  formed  in  the  floor,  through  the  saloon 
and  into  a  foyer  containing  the  entrance  to  the 
Royal  box.  The  car,  remaining  in  position  at 
this  entrance,  will  serve  as  an  ante-room  during 
the  performance.  A  door  opposite  to  that, 
through  which  the  visitors  enter  from  the 
street  gives  access  to  the  Royal  box,  and  the 
first- mentioned  door  communicates  with  the 
foyer,  from  which  the  public  will  be  excluded 
when  Royal  visitors  are  present. 

But  the  most  remarkable  engineering  feature 
in  the  Coliseum  is  the  revolving  platform 
occupying  a  central  position  in  the  stage.  The 
stac^e  itself  is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  country, 
being  140  ft,  wide  by  85  ft.  deep,  and,  being 
constructed  entirely  of  steel,  concrete,  and  teak, 
is  practically  non-combustible.  The  revolving 
platform  consists  of  three  concentric  tables, 
the  outer  ring  being  75  ft.  in  diameter.  Each 
portion  can  be  rotated  in  either  direction  by 
electric  motors  fixed  in  the  basement  at  any 
speed  up  to  20  miles  an  hour.  Immediately 
behind  the  revolving  platform  an  electrically 
operated  panorama  can  be  placed,  and  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  startling  scenic  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  these  moving  accessories. 
The  operating  switches  for  the  revolving  plat¬ 
form  and  the  panorama  are  situated  on  a  board 
at  the  back  of  the  proscenium,  so  as  to  be  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  stage  manager. 
Above  the  stage  a  large  grid  and  extensive 
flies  are  provided  for  raising,  lowering,  and 
manipulating  the  scenery,  which  can  be  rapidly 
moved  in  almost  any  direction  by  quick-running 
electrically-driven  '  overhead  carriers.  The 
whole  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
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equipment  .was  installed  ’under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  Wingfield  Bowleg  as  consulting  engineer, 
the  architects  being  Messrs.  F.  Mate  ham  &  C’o., 
and  the  general  contractors  Messrs.  Patman  & 
Fotheringham. 

- - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS.'  ' 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  wasjheld  at  their 
Rooms  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
W.,  on  Monday,  Mr.  J.  Belcher,  the  President, 
n  the  chair. 

Architecture  and  Building' Acte. 

The  minutes  of  the  last^meetiug  having  been 
taken  as  read,  papers  on  fc“  Architecture  and 
Building  Acts”  were  read,byjMr.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson. 
t  The  title  of  Mr.  Ridge’s  paper  was 

‘  Building  By-laws,  Specially  in  jjRural 
Districts.”  He  trusted,  he  said,'  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
scheme  fit  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government, 
and  embodied  with  proper  consideration  and 
due  technical  drafting  in  a  Bill  for  presentation 
to  Parliament  in  the  coming  session.  That  the 
oppression  and  inconvenience  of  the  existing 
by-laws  was  being  constantly  more  and  more 
widely  felt,  was  particularly  shown  by  the 
formation  of  the  Building  By-laws  Reform 
Association.  As  regards  Mr.  Justice  Grantham’s 
case,  it  could  be  no  small  degree  of  annoyance 
that  could  cause  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  to 
come  down  from  the  Bench  in  order  to  resist 
this  action  of  the  local  authority  in  his  district. 
Architects  might  take  up  the  judicial  position 
in  this  matter.  Though  the  trouble  these 
by-laws  gave  them  was  great,  the  quarrel  was 
not  directly  theirs.  Their  views  were  the 
views  of  experts. 

Dealing  with  the  main  grounds  of  objections 
to  the  rural  by-laws,  Mr.  Ridge  said  that 
primarily  and  chiefly  they  were  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  or  the 
good  done  by  them.  Again,  the  whole  scheme 
was  founded  on  the  fallacy  that  in  every  district 
there  were  a  large  number  of  fit  persons  able  and 
willing  to  serve  on  local  administrative  bodies, 
with  no  axes  to  grind,  with  plenty  of  time  on 
their  hands,  and  capable  inter  alia  of  drawing 
up  a  code  of  workable  building  by-laws.  Another 
objection  to  the  system  was  its  unnecessary 
clumsiness.  This  was  illustrated  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  requirement  of  the  deposit  of 
drawings,  and  that  no  building  could  be  begun 
without  the  previous  approval  of  the  local 
authority.  Things  in  themselves  manifestly 
of  no  importance  had  to  be  complied  with  to 
save  the  face  of  the  by-law.  This  hard-and- 
fast  ruling  and  keeping  to  the  strict  letter  of 
their  regulations  by  bodies  who  could  not  trust 
themselves  to  administer  with  common-sense 
in  practice,  put  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  the 
least  intelligent  member  on  the  board.  It 
was  said  that  local  bodies  should  insist  on 
the  letter  of  the  law  all  round,  or  there  would 
be  all  sorts  of  jobbery.  Perhaps  that  might 
be  so.  That  was  just  his  point.  To  say  that 
was  a  confession  that  one  could  not  secure  in 
these  rural  districts,  by  popular  election,  men 
to  be  trusted  with  any  discretionary  powers, 
and  if  they  were  not  fit  to  exercise  discretion’ 
they  were  not  fit  to  have  authority  at  all  over 
the  buildings  of  their  district.  The  present 
condition  of  things  was  stopping  building  in 
the  country,  and,  above  all,  was  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  labourers’  cottages.  It  was  now 
generally  recognised  that  there  was  no  efficient 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  by  legislation. 
With  respect  to  this  it  was  important  to  realise 
the  proper  limits  of  legislation.  It  was  not 
for  the  law  as  a  fairy  grandmother  to  lay  down 
in  such  a  case  as  this  that  which  was  desirable 
or  comfortable  or  even  economical  or  good 
building,  but  only  that  which  the  public  safety 
demands  should  be  enacted  and  enforced  by 
officials  appointed  for  the  public  and  paid  at 
the  public  expense. 

A  Rough  Draft  of  By-laws. 

Mr.  Ridge  proceeded  to  submit  a  rough 
draft  of  by-laws  which  he  considered  would 
suffice  for  the  general  regulation  of  building 
so  far  as  the  public  interest  was  concerned  in 
ordinary  rural  districts.  These  proposals  dealt 
with — (A)  Notice  to  the  local  authority  of  the 
kind  of  building  intended  to  be  erected  ;  (B) 
Width  of  Road ;  (C)  The  provision  of  Open 
Space  for  purposes  of  light  and  ventilation  ; 

(D)  Damp  Layer  and  Course — being  a  shortened 
form  of  By-laws  3  and  4  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 


ment’s  Model  of  1903.  The  draft  also  contained 
regulations  relating  to  sanitary  arrangements  ; 
(E)  Lobby  to  Closets;  (F)  Privy;  (G)  Soil- 
pipes  and  Wastes  ;  (H)  Disposal  of  Sewage. 

Speaking  of  the  disposal  of  sewage,  Mr. 
Ridge  asked  :  Have  we  not  somewhat  recldessly 
admitted  the  system  of  removing  by  water- 
carriage  away  from  our  houses  matter  which 
ought  to  have  been  returned  to  the  land  ? 
Is  not  our  wrong-doing  constantly  finding 
us  out  both  in  the  smaller  cases  which  we 
architects  have  to  treat,  and  in  [the  larger 
problems  involved  in  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
of  our  city  ? 

One  other  subject  (I)  Party-walls,  not  included 
in  the  Model  Rural  By-laws  of  1903,  should, 
Mr.  Ridge  considered,  most  certainly  be  added, 
and  be  of  universal  application.  The  efficiency 
of  the  party-wall  on  small  buildings  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  fire  was  manifest.  The 
Royal  Institute  had  already  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  a  carefully  drawn 
clause  on  this  subject,  but  it  was  neglected 
in  the  New  Modei  in  favour  apparently  of 
provisions  as  to  the  sizes  of  windows  and 
heights  of  stories,  which  seemed  to  assume  that 
the  proposed  buildings  were  to  be  carried  out 
by  lunatics.  The  Institute  did  not  suggest 
that  party-walls  should  be  carried  through 
the  roof  in  small  buildings,  while  in  warehouses 
it  suggested  increased  height,  as  in  the  London 
Building  Act. 

The  by-laws  proposed,  Mr.  Ridge  considered, 
might  be  made  universal  in  this  country  without 
oppression  or  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
The  system  required  no  submission  of  drawings, 
no  assent  before  building  was  to  be  given  or 
withheld  by  any  local  authority,  and  the  points 
were  so  little  technical  that  such  supervision 
as  was  needed  could  be  given  by  any  man  who 
was  fit  to  be  appointed  an  inspector  at  all. 
When  the  local  authority  furnished  sewers  for 
the  use  of  its  district  a  new  stage  was  reached. 
Plans  showing  the  drains  needed  must  be 
submitted,  and  the  works  to  be  executed  agreed 
to  as  a  condition  precedent  to  having  the  use 
of  the  sewers.  The  author  counselled  the  local 
authority  and  their  officers  to  co-operate  with 
architects  in  doing  the  best  for  the  buildings 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case 
rather  than  regard  their  by-laws  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  however  useless  and 
inapplicable  they  might  be.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  by-laws  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  roads  and  streets  in  the  spirit  of  agreement 
rather  than  of  command,  would  also  do  much 
to  remove  irritation. 

Nothing,  however,  should  be  done  to  diminish 
the  power  of  local  authorities  to  deal  with 
dangerous  structures  or  places  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  these  powers  might 
be  extended  to  deal  with  new  buildings,  should 
necessity  arise. 

The  system  proposed,  well  administered, 
would  be  far  more  useful  to  stop  bad  building 
than  hard-and-fast  by-laws.  The  local  council 
and  their  inspector  would  soon  discover  the 
cases  where  intervention  was  necessary,  and 
would  leave  the  reputable  builder,  contractor, 
and  architect  alone. 

Leaving  London  and  the  large  towns  out  of 
consideration,  the  author  considered  his  scheme 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  the 
most  open  country,  and  universally  throughout 
England,  space  would  be  left  for  the  roads,  the 
cottages  would  not  be  huddled  together,  the 
laws  of  common  cleanliness  would  be  observed 
in  sanitary  matters,  and  material  protection 
from  the  spread  of  fire  would  be  afforded. 
The  system  suggested  was  simple,  elastic,  worked 
at  small  trouble  to  the  local  council,  and  with 
but  few  officials,  and  was  applicable  even  in 
the  smaller  towns — in  fact,  until  the  stage  was 
reached  at  which  the  community  was  justified 
in  employing  a  really  competent  professional 
adviser. 

Architectural  Design  and  the  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Gibson,  whose  paper  was  entitled  “  Archi¬ 
tectural  Design  and  the  London  Building  Act,” 
said  that  the  Building  Act  of  1894  was  probably 
to  the  majority  of  London  architects  a 
series  of  regulations  with  which  the  artistic 
spirit  was  continually  in  conflict.  The  objects  to 
be  attained  by  a  Building  Act  for  such  a  city 
as  London  were  twofold  :  first,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  construction  of  buildings  it 
must  contain  such  provisions  as  are  necessarv 
for  the  safety,  health,  and  bodily  well-beino- 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  arrangement 
and  design  of  streets  ample  facilities  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  daily  work  ;  while,  secondly, 


its  regulations  should  be  such  as  would 
encourage  the  mental  growth  of  the  people  by 
providing  an  environment  likely  to  stimulate 
thought  and  invention. 

Laying  Out  Streets,  etc. 

As  regards  the  primary  object — viz.,  the 
safety,  health,  and  bodily  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants,  generally  speaking  this  had  already 
been  attained  by  the  London  Building  Act. 
As  regards  the  second,  the  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  streets  to  afford  ample  facilities  for  the 
carrying  on  of  our  daily  work,  he  thought  the 
Act  was  not  wholly  inadequate,  but  had  not 
even  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  This 
was  amply  proved  by  the  constitution  of  a 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Traffic  of  London 
Streets.  In  the  'personnel  of  that  Commission 
it  was  rather  amusing  to  find  that  all  architects 
had  been  ignored  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no 
architect  had  appeared  before  it  to  express  any 
views  on  the  laying-out  and  design  of  London 
streets,  yet  if  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  scheme 
for  laying-out  the  new  streets  of  London  after 
the  Great  Fire  had  been  carried  into  effect,  it  is 
very  probable  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  the  present  Royal  Commission  on  Traffic* 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  only  an  architect 
and  surveyor. 

When  one  realises  the  enormous  annual  loss 
to  the  community  directly  occasioned  by  the 
inadequate  widths  of  the  main  streets  in  the 
central  part  of  London,  the  lack  of  broad  and 
direct  lines  of  street  communication  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  on  both  banks  of  the 
river — when  this  is  manifested  day  after  day  by 
the  congested  traffic  in  practically  every  main 
street  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  of  St.  Paul’s, 
group  after  group  of  cabs,  motor  cars,  and 
’buses  intermixed  with  slow  moving  drays  and 
carts  stopped  every  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  dis¬ 
location  of  streams  of  traffic  occasioned  by  the 
loading  and  discharge  of  vans  in  Fleet-street, 
the  Strand,  Cheapside,  Bond-street,  and  such, 
like  thoroughfares,  it  must  be  patent  to  even  the 
most  indifferent  that  the  time  has  come  when, 
to  put  it  on  the  lowest  commercial  grounds,  the 
whole  great  question  of  the  realignment  of  the 
main  traffic  arteries  and  their  enlargement  to 
the  work  to  be  done  must  be  seriously  taken  in 
hand. 

All  new  streets  and  the  widening  of  those 
already  existing  should  be  part  of  one  great 
scheme,  conceived  on  large  and  generous  lines, 
so  that  ultimately  we  should  have  a  city  of 
noble  streets.  As  regards  the  laying-out  of  new 
areas  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  large  estates 
are  being  continually  cut  up  by  the  speculative 
builder  into  vast  tracts  of  mean  streets,  lined 
with  meretricious  or  vulgarly  pretentious 
houses,  disposed  as  he  thinks  best  for  himself, 
and  with  no  regard  to  the  surroundings,  the 
main  fines  of  traffic,  or  the  fact  that  his  area  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  town.  The  time 
has  come  when  steps  should  be  taken  to  compel 
the  owners  to  lay  out  their  land  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 
the  owner. 

The  utter  failure  of  Shaftesbury-avenue* 
either  as  an  adequate  roadway  or  as  an  example 
of  architectural  street  design,  has  evidently 
not  been  lost  upon  the  authorities,  for  we 
find  the  London  County  Council  setting  out  the 
Kingsway  at  100  ft.  wide  instead  of  the  60  ft. 
of  Shaftesbury-avenue,  and  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  author  went  on  to  compare  the  widths, 
of  important  thoroughfares  in  London  with 
those  of  Continental  and  American  cities,  and 
thought  there  would  be  general  agreement 
with  him  that  any  amended  Act  should 
authorise  the  Council  to  provide  for  streets  up. 
to  100  ft.  in  width  if  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  were  to  be  obviated  in  the  future. 

Height  of  Buildings  and  Width  of  Streets. 

The  next  point  was  the  relation  of  the 
height  of  building  to  the  width  of  street.  In 
this  connexion  the  author  referred  to  an  article 
in  The  Builder,  of  February  20  last,  which,  fie 
said,  dealt  thoroughly  with  the  point,  and 
which  he  quoted  at  some  length.  The  writer  of 
the  article  expressed  astonishment  that  in 
considering  section  49,  “  the  Institute  Com¬ 
mittee  had  made  no  protest  against  the  absurd 
anomaly  by  which,  according  to  the  existing 
Act,  a  street  6  in.  less  than  50  ft.  in  width  is 
restricted  to  buildings  the  same  height  as  the 
“width  of  the  street,  while  a  street  6  in.  over 
50  ft.  in  width  may  be  lined  with  buildings 
80  ft.  high.”  6 

In  buildings  in  the  City  of  London  the 
dominant  factor  governing'  the  height  tvas 
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usually  the  rights  of  lights  of  the  opposite 
owners,  and  this  had  often  determined  the 
reasonableness  of  the  heights  of  new  buildings. 
When  streets  are  increased  beyond  a  width  of 
60  ft.  the  heights,  he  thought,  might  be  also 
increased  beyond  the  width  of  street  without 
detriment  to  its  architectural  aspect.  The 
author  suggested  the  following  as  a  schedule  of 
maximum  heights  for  streets  within  a  radius  of 
li  miles  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral : — 


Width  of 
Street. 

Ratio  of 
Height  of 
Buildings 
to  Width 
of  Street. 

Approximate 

Lowest 

Buildings. 

Approximate 

Highest 

Buildings. 

feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

40  to  60 

1-000 

40 

60 

60  to  80 

1-125 

67 

90 

80  to  100 

1-250 

100 

125 

For  streets  outside  the  li  miles  radius  from 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  within  a  3  miles  radius 
the  heights  should  be  equal  to  the  widths  of  the 
streets,  while  outside  the  3  miles  radius  the 
heights  should  be  less  than  the  widths  of  the 
streets,  with  a  maximum  height  of  ■ 75  of  the 
width  for  streets  of  100  ft.  wide. 

Air  Spaces  between  Houses. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is  the 
provision  of  air  spaces  between  the  houses  in 
the  outer  zones.  The  German  regulation 
which  stipulates  for  the  outskirts  of  Berlin 
and  other  towns  that  there  should  be  a  space 
between  the  houses  for  aeration  is  a  provision 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration. 

A  further  point  is  the  provision  of  air-spaces 
to  buildings,  more  particularly  on  corner  sites 
in  London,  where  by  section  41,  sub-section  4, 
the  height  of  the  building  is  limited  to  30  ft. 
upon  such  part  of  the  space  at  the  rear  of  the 
Building  as  the  Council  may  think  fit.  It 
would  tend  to  continuity  of  street  frontage 
design  if  the  restrictions  as  to  heights  of  build¬ 
ings  on  such  rear  spaces  were  abolished  and 
percentages  of  areas  of  land  to  be  covered 
substituted,  and  would  render  unnecessary  the 
special  applications  to  the  Council  which 
architects  resort  to  only  after  they  have  tried 
every  other  expedient  to  obtain  the  effect  they 
desire. 

Minor  Details  of  the  Act. 

Coming  to  the  minor  details  of  the  Act  which 
bear  upon  the  design  of  buildings,  the  author 
dealt  with  the  regulation  governing  the  areas  of 
openings  and  recesses  in  external  walls.  Section 
54,  he  thought,  was  not  properly  drawn,  even 
for  a  plain  wall  with  openings  and  recesses  in  it, 
and  as  a  regulation  governing  the  whole  subject 
of  the  relative  areas  of  solids  and  voids  in 
external  walls  of  varied  design  and  construction 
it  was  wholly  inadequate. 

The  projection  of  cornices  is  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  architectural  design, 
and  the  arbitrary  limitation  to  2  ft.  6  in.  met  with 
wholesale  disapproval.  It  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  streets  of  ample  width,  to  set  back  the 
building .  line  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate 
projection  of  cornice,  as  had  practically  been 
done  under  the  present  Act.  Further,  in  streets 
of  50  ft.  width  and  over,  the  projection  of 
cornices,  balconies,  oriel,  and  bay  windows 
should  have  fixed  ratios  to  the  width  of  street, 
and  their  erection  permitted  without  having  to 
make  special  application  to  the  Council. 

Some  provision  should  also  be  made  for  over¬ 
hanging  eaves  and  verges,  which  do  not  strictly 
come  under  the  heading  of  cornices,  as  there  are 
great  artistic  possibilities  in  the  treatment  of 
wall-heads,  gables,  and  pediments  with  over¬ 
hanging  eaves,  and  these  would  not  interfere 
with  the  amenity  of  the  streets  in  any  greater 
degree  than  cornices  of  similar  projection. 

As  regards  the  regulation  governing  shop¬ 
fronts,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
sober  and  logical  design  if  it  were  made  impos¬ 
sible  to  erect  huge  sheets  of  glass  on  ground 
and  first  floors.  The  public  would  welcome 
a  return  to  more  modestly-designed  shop-fronts, 
and  trade,  he  thought,  would  not  suffer  in 
consequence  of  the  change. 

The  Institute  had  made  some  suggestions 
dealing  with  this  matter  whereby  sufficient, 
piers  or  other  supports  of  granite,  stone,  brick, 
metal  or  other  approved  materials  should  be 
constructed  from  the  level  of  the  ground  to  the 
main  wall  of  the  superstructure  above,  and 
these  piers  should  not  at  any  time  be  covered 
with  mirrors  or  otherwise  concealed. 

Mr.  Gibson  concluded  by  referring  to  three 
matters  which  he  claimed  to  be  of  grave  public 
mportance  : — 


First,  the  lack  of  any  provision  in  the  present 
Act  for  the  use  of  protected  steel  construction 
in  buildings.  Considering  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  its  adoption,  the  saving  in  floor 
space,  the  important  bearing  it  had  on  the 
areas  of  support,  the  difference  its  proper  use 
would  make  on  the  proportion  of  solids  and 
voids  in  external  wall  design,  it  was  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  its  adoption  as  a  building 
material  was  not  foreseen  and  provided  for. 
Buildings  were  constructionally  erected  in  this 
material,  and  then  the  external  and  other  walls 
built  around  the  steel  in  the  same  huge  masses 
of  brick  and  stonework  as  were  necessary  for 
buildings  erected  of  the  latter  materials  only. 
Practically  the  whole  advantages  of  steel  con¬ 
struction  were  nullified,  and  enormous  masses 
of  materials  and  labour  absolutely  wasted. 

Secondly,  he  protested  against  the  exemption 
of  certain  buildings  of  railway,  canal,  and  dock 
companies  from  the  operation  of  clauses  6  and  7 
regulating  matters  of  construction  and  design. 
One  could  only  think  with  indignation  of  such 
atrocious  structures  as  Broad-street,  London- 
bridge,  Ludgate-hill,  and  Victoria  stations,  to 
mention  a  few  examples  of  the  ill-doing  of  these 
private  companies.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
a  public  scandal  that  a  great  city  like  London 
should  be  powerless  to  insist  on  the  instant 
removal  of  such  structures. 

The  third  point  of  public  importance  was  the 
great  desirability  of  all  District  Surveyors  being 
practising  architects.  Nothing  could  be  more 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  the 
growth  of  architecture,  to  the  beautifying  of  our 
streets,  than  to  have  as  interpreters  and  adminis¬ 
trators  of  a  complex  Building  Act  persons  who, 
although  highly  skilled  in  technical  knowledge 
and  masters  of  routine,  were  inexperienced  in 
the  erection  of  buildings.  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  various  regulations  dealing  with  complex 
modem  buildings  it  was  essential  to  have 
men  who  were  experienced  in  modern  archi¬ 
tectural  practice,  men  who  knew  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  were  constantly  arising,  who  were 
intimately  conversant  with  the  schemes  of 
architects  as  judged  by  their  designs.  He 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  all  District 
Surveyors  the  second  section  of  the  Building 
Laws  of  New  York — viz.,  “This  ordinance  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  remedial,  and  is  to  be 
construed  liberally,  to  secure  the  beneficial 
interests  and  purposes  thereof.” 

The  author  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
City  Corporation  and  the  London  County 
Council  would  be  given  to  all  the  matters  raised 
by  the  reading  of  the  papers  that  evening,  and 
that  they  would  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to*  further  the  development  of  London 
on  lines  that  would  give  them  a  noble  city. 


Mr.  Reed  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  By-Laws  Re¬ 
form  Association)  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  said  they  both 
dealt  with  subjects  of  immediate  interest,  but  he 
could  not  help,  perhaps  maliciously,  pointing 
out  that  they  were  somewhat  mutually  destruc¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Ridge  advocated  legislation  some¬ 
what  in  detail  as  a  remedy,  while  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  was  dealing  with  the  London  Building 
Act,  pointed  out  how  rigidly  that  Act  had 
been  dealt  with.  That  Act,  if  he  might  say 
so,  was  nothing  but  a  glorification  of  by-laws 
put  into  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  hoped 
Mr.  Ridge  would  forgive  him  if  he  differed 
from  him  in  that  part  of  his  paper.  He  was  glad 
to  testify  from  his  immediate  experience  of  rural 
bv-laws,  and  from  past  experience  in  connexion 
with  the  London  Building  Act  of  1894,  to  the 
enormous  assistance  that  gentlemen  of  his 
profession  derived  from  being  brought  into 
contact  in  these  matters  with  members  of  the 
architectural  profession.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  felt  that  they  should  be  able,  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  to  meet  and  determine 
amongst  themselves  those  things  which  were 
simply  matters  of  detail,  for  it  was  impossible 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  in  Committee 
Rooms  to  deal  adequately  with  questions  of 
the  construction  of  buildings,  to  use  that  as 
an  example.  If  they  were  to  get  assistance 
in  the  matter,  especially  of  rural  by-laws,  he 
would  urge  upon  that  Institute  the  desirability 
of  avoiding  anything  like  detailed  legislation. 
That  legislation  was  needed  he  entirely  agreed, 
but  what  was  wanted  was  legislation  which 
would  enable  them  as  architects  to  have  a  free 
hand,  so  that  they  would  be  able,  so  long  as 
they  were  doing  what  they  considered  was 
best  for  their  clients,  and  their  clients  were 
doing  what  they  considered  was  right  for  their 


tenants  and  the  public,  to  build  such  buildings1 
as  their  experience  had  taught  them  were  good1 
and  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  used.  It  might  be  Utopian, 
perhaps,  to  think  they  had  onl 3’  to  say  that  a > 
building  should  be  good  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Of  course,  they  had 
to  meet  with  by-laws  administered  by  local 
authorities  as  they  found  them,  and  not  as  they 
would  have  them,  and  his  view  was  that  it- 
would  be  better  to  work  in  the  direction  of 
getting  exemptions  from  by-laws  and  not  in 
the  direction  of  re-enacting  by-laws  which 
would  get  them  into  possible  trouble.  Hi3 
view  was  that  a  code  of  b3r-laws  might  be 
framed  which  might  be  administered  with  the 
existing  machinery  without  unduly  hampering 
those  who  had  to  provide  either  large  houses 
for  the  well-to-do  or  small  cottages  for  the 
poor.  This  last  point  had  been  brought  into 
a  great  deal  of  prominence  lately,  but  he  would 
not  refer  to  any  specific  case.  It  had  become 
a  burning  question  how  to  make  it  possible 
to  provide  adequate  accommodation  within 
the  means  of  those  gentlemen  whose  incomes 
were  derived  from  land,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  if  they  provided  sufficient  space  and 
sufficiently  sound  cottages,  beyond  that  nothing 
should  be  required.  The  Building  By-Laws 
Reform  Association  had  laid  before  Mr.  Long 
their  Bill,  the  main  features  of  which  he  would 
give.  The  first  point  urged  in  the  Bill  was 
that  houses,  whether  small  or  large,  in  places 
other  than  those  covered  by  special  building 
Acts,  such  as  London  and  other  large  cities, 
should,  subject  to  certain  space  being  pro¬ 
vided  around  them,  be  freed  from  all  structural 
building  by-laws.  The  second  point  was  that 
the  Local  Government  Board,  where  it  finds 
the  laws  sanctioned  by  it  are  oppressive  and 
unsuitable  to  the  district  in  which  they  were 
being  applied,  should  have  power  to  substi¬ 
tute  other  by-laws.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
these  two  things  would  enable  the  central 
authority  and  the  local  authority  adequately  to- 
protect  public  interests  in  all  directions.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  whole  questiou  was  summed  up  in 
two  small  things.  If  they  were  really  anxious 
to  get  immediate  relief  it  could  only  be  done 
by  bringing  forward  a  Bill  which  would  offer 
the  fewest  points  for  opposition,  because  in  the- 
present  state  of  legislature  in  the  c.ouutry, 
unless  the  Government  would  itself  bring  in- 
a  Bill,  there  was  little  chance  of  its  being 
carried  unless  it  contained  the  minimum  of. 
points  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Ridge  said  the  last  speaker  had  not  quite 
followed  out  his  proposition  with  regard  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  His  point  was  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  should  be  passed  solely  and 
simply  to  enable  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  take  away  all  the  powers  which  they  had 
so  foolishly  granted  to  these  urban  bodies,  and’ 
to  substitute  for  them  such  simple  by-laws 
as  it  should  seem  to  them  right  to  enact.  That 
was  his  proposition,  which  could  not  be  shorter. 

Mr.  G.  Hubbard,  in  seconding  the  resolution 
of  thanks,  said  they  had  heard  two  extremely 
interesting  lectures.  There  was  one  point 
in  Mr.  Ridge’s  remarks  which  was  not  quite 
clear  to  him.  Mr.  Ridge  spoke  of  seven  new 
by-laws  he  was  suggesting  for  the  urban 
district  councils.  One  was  that  the  area  at 
the  back  of  the  building  should  be  of  the  full 
width  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Ridge  said  that  was  not  quite  so.  His 
suggestion  was  that  the  space  area  of  every  cot¬ 
tage  and  house  should  be  equal  to  its  own  area 
on  the  ground  floor  level.  His  point  was  that 
they  might  put  it  where  they  liked,  and  in  that 
way  they  would  get  rid  of  the  question  as  to- 
what  was  rear  and  what  was  front. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  that  did  away  with  his 
point,  and  was  much  better  than  the  present 
London  Building  Act,  which  required  an  area 
of  the  full  width  of  the  building  at  the  rear. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  had  ever  occurred 
to  them  that  that  by-law  made  the  building  of 
terrace  houses  round  a  crescent  utterly  impos¬ 
sible.  An  architect  he  happened  to  know 
submitted  some  plans  to  the  London  County 
Council  for  some  terrace  houses  round  a  crescent,, 
and  the  London  County -Council,  in  their  w'isdom. 
refused  to  pass  those  plans  because  they  said' 
they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  London 
Building  Act,  and  their  argument  was  that 
it  was  impossible  to  build  terrace  houses  on  a 
crescent  because  of  necessity  the  area  at  the 
back  must  be  less  in  width  than  the  width 
in  front.  The  London  County  Council  squared"' 
the  matter.  They-  said  they  wanted  some- 
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Hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  that  if 
'the  architect’s  client  would  give  up  that  Hand 
to  them  they  would  bo  <j-uite  prepared  to  pass 
the  plans.  Of  course,  it  was  not  a  proper 
■equal  exchange,  but  still  the  matter  was  got 
over  in  that  way.  Another  absurdity  of  the 
matter  of  the  width  <of  roads  must  be  apparent 
to  tlrem  all.  The  London  County  Council 
had  done  it  themselves,  but  other  people 
could  not  do  it  without  their  consent,  and  that 
was  to  construct  a  crescent  road  ;  because  the 
Act  required  that  all  new  roads  must  connect 
directly  between  existing  roads,  and  the  County 
'Council  had  resolved  that  a  crescent  was  not  a 
direct  road,  and,  therefore,  under  their  own 
regulation  it  was  impossible  to  build  a  crescent 
Toad.  The  absurdity  of  the  urban  district 
■councils  by-laws  was  very  much  brought  home 
to  him  some  little  time  ago.  He  had  received 
instructions  to  build  a  house  for  a  client,  and 
he  had  to  set  the  building  line  40  ft.  from  the 
road.  After  the  house  was  complete  his  client 
wished  him  to  add  a  billiard-room,  and  the  : 
only  possible  way  of  adding  the  billiard-room 
was  by  projecting  2  ft.  0  in.  in  front  of  the 
building  Tine.  He  sent  his  plans  to  the  urban 
district  council,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
begin  building.  It  was  not  necessary  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  do  that,  for  the  Act  only 
required  that  they  should  submit  plans  to 
them.  He  submitted  his  plans,  and  began 
his  building,  and  their  surveyor  came  down  and 
viewed  the  trenches  and  approved  of  them, 
and  saw  the  concrete,  and  so  on  ;  and  he  was 
putting  on  the  roof  of  his  billiard-room  when 
he  received  a  communication  from  the  urban 
district  oouncil  to  say  that  the  plans  had 
not  been  passed.  He  inquired  as  to  what 
was  the  matter,  and  was  told  that  his 
billiard-room  was  2  ft.  6  in.  in  front  of  the 
building  line.  He  told  them  that  the  surveyor 
had  passed  it,  and  asked  what  they  wanted 
him  to  do,  and  they  replied,  “  set  back  the 
billiard-room.”  He  told  them  it  was  impossible 
to  do  that,  and  the  next  thing  was  he  was 
served  with  an  injunction  from  the  council, 
and  he  went  before  the  magistrates.  The 
magistrates  said  they  were  very  sorry  for  him, 
and  that  the  council  had,  in  a  sense,  condoned 
the  offence  as  their  surveyor  had  passed  the 
work  from  time  to  time,  but  they  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  infringement 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  they  lined  him 
*20?.  Well,  he  thought  he  had  got  off  very  lightly, 
and  he  again  went  on  with  his  work.  To  his 
utter  surprise  he  was  again  informed  by  the 
urban  district  council  that  he  was  not  to 
proceed,  and  that  they  were  going  to  bring 
another  action  against  him.  They  said  “  that 
billiard-room  is  still  in  front  of  the  building 
line.”  He  replied  that  he  had  paid  20 1.  ;  and 
they  said  “  that  does  not  settle  the  matter  ; 
you  paid  20Z.,  but  that  was  to  condone  the 
offence  up  to  the  time  of  the  action,  but  the 
evil  is  still  being  continued.”  They  brought 
another  action,  and  he  took  it  to  the  High 
Courts  and  judgment  was  given  against  him, 
and  he  had  to  pull  down  the  billiard-room. 
When  they  came  to  consider  that  this  was  a 
large  house  standing  in  its  own  ample  grounds, 
as  the  agent  would  describe  it,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  house  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  one 
side,  and  the  occupants  of  the  houses  on  the  other 
side  could  not  see  the  billiard-room  at  all, 
they  would  see  the  hardship.  It  was  an 
absurdity  that  he  should  have  been  compelled 
to  pull  down  a  room  which  projected  2  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  building  line  where  the  house  stood 
40  ft.  from  the  road.  On  the  matter  of  the 
building  line,  there  was  something  absolutely 
absurd  in  the  working  of  the  Act.  Clause  3 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  said  :  “It  shall  be 
unlawful  in  any  urban  district  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  urban  authority  to 
erect  or  bring  forward  any  building  or  any  part 
of  such  building  beyond  the  front  main  wall  of 
the  house  or  building  on  either  side  thereof.” 
That  meant  that  without  written  consent  they 
could  not  bring  forward  any  portion  of  their 
building  in  front  of  the  main  front  wall  of  an 
adjoining  building.  Now,  they  could  imagine 
a  road  with  plots  of  land,  and  the  man  who  put 
iip  the  first  building  determined  the  building 
line.  Perhaps  the  man  next  door  wanted  a 
large  bay  window,  and  as  that  must  not  be 
set  beyond  the  main  wall  of  the  first  building, 
the  house  has  to  be  set  back,  and  so  a  new 
building  line  was  established.  The  next  man 
might  like  a  large  front  garden,  and  if  he  built 
right  at  the  back  of  the  land,  under  this  Act 
no  one  could  go  in  front  of  him,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  sites  would  be  absolutely  worthless. 


Mr.  W.  Woodward  thought  the  papers  were 
so  important  that  the  discussion  on  them  should 
be  adjourned  to  the  next  business  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  a  business 
meeting  on  January  9,  ait  which  the  discussion 
could  be  continued. 

A  member  said  that  at  the  next  business 
meeting  they  would  have  to  deal  with  Bills 
before  Parliament,  and  he  would  suggest  that 
the  discussion  on  Mr.  Ridge’s  paper  should  not 
be  mixed  up  with  the  discussion  on  the  London 
Building  Act. 

Mr.  Ridge  said  that  he  felt  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  they  could  separate  the  two  subjects, 
for  they  were  totally  different. 

The  dscussion  wrs  then  continued  on  Mr. 
Ridge’s  paper. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that  one  of  the  great 
features  of  Mr,  Ridge’s  paper  was  the  very 
proper  attack  upon  officialism.  The  whole 
bane  of  architects  carrying  out  architectural 
woTk  was  the  interference  of  gentlemen  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  subjects  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  They  as  architects  knew  of 
the  narrow-minded  interference  which  did  not 
give  any  benefit  to  the  public,  but  only  led  to  loss 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  architects  and  loss 
of  money  011  the  part  of  their  clients.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  enormous  number  of  drawings 
which  they  had  to  submit  to  the  various  local 
bodies.  These  authorities  were  not  satisfied 
with  one  set  of  drawings,  and  in  some  cases  a 
third  copy  had  to  be  provided.  They  were 
inundated  with  paper  and  red  tape,  and  the 
sooner  they  got  rid  of  it  the  better.  It  had 
been  asked  why,  with  regard  to  the  London 
County  Council  requirements  for  drawings,  the 
architect  should  object  as  he  did  not  have  to 
pay  for  them.  He  was  certain,  however,  tlmt 
every  architect  would  agree  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  they  had  to  deal  with  was 
having  to  ask  their  clients  to  pay  for  the 
enormous  number  of  unnecessary  drawings. 
With  regard  to  rural  by-laws,  they  must  all 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  for 
it  was  an  instance  where  the  whole  trouble 
had  been  created  by  men  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  subject  brought  before  them. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  gentlemen  composing 
local  bodies  to  deal  adequately  with  the  matters 
brought  before  them,  and  if  an  architect  or  sur¬ 
veyor  were  employed  he  would  be  able  to 
go  through  the  drawings  and  initial  them,  and 
that  was  all  that  was  necessary.  What  they 
had  to  deal  with  now,  however,  were  delays 
and  constant  revision  of  drawings  for  no  earthly 
good.  In  the  case  of  drains,  for  instance, 
they  had  to  submit  drawings  and  plans  of 
sections  of  each  floor  simply  to  show  a  water- 
closet  on  the  first  or  second  floor,  and  this  was 
an  absolutely  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  If  they  only  imported 
common  sense  into  all  these  questions  they 
would  find  that  the  evils  which  had  been 
referred  to  would  be  disposed  of.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  By-Laws 
Reform  Association  that  legislation  should  not 
be  provided,  and  he  thought  that  the  by-laws 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ridge  were  just  the  sort  of 
outline  by-laws  which  everybody  should  con¬ 
form  to.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ridge  that  the 
area  of  the  vacant  land  should  be  equal  to  the 
land  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar  wherever 
it  might  be.  That  would  get  rid  of  a  great 
difficulty,  and  would  ensure  the  necessary 
health  space.  As  to  being  able  to  start  a 
building  before  the  drawings  were  approved, 
he  did  not  see  why  a  man  should  wait  until  it 
suited  the  convenience  of  local  bodies  before  he 
could  make  a  start.  He  thought  that  a  man 
should  be  able  to  submit  his  drawings  and  then 
make  a  start,  and  if  the  surveyor  saw  that  he 
was  doing  anything  wrong  he  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  architect  to  it,  and  not  allow 
the  man  to  go  on  with  his  building  when  he 
knew  that  something  was  being  done  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  by-laws.  He  believed  that  Mr. 
Ridge’s  paper  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  if  he  could  succeed  in  doing  away  with 
officialism  and  in  reducing  the  consumption 
of  red  tape,  and  finally  abolish  the  central 
authority  in  Whitehall,  he  would  be  doing  a 
good  thing. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  said  that  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  drawings  they  must  remember 
that  a  great  many  buildings  were  not  carried 
out  by  architects  at  all,  and  this  was  important. 
They  had  to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of 
red  tapeism,  and  he  felt  that  they  ought  to 
willingly  submit  to  a  certain  amount  and  to  go 
as  far  as  Mr.  Ridge  suggested.  One  question 
I  which  Mr.  Ridge  alluded  to  he  spoke  somewhat 


feelingly  about,  and  this  was  with  reference  to- 
the  width  of  roads.  So  far  as  he  could  under¬ 
stand  the  law  at  present  the  district  council 
had  no  power  to  define  the  width  of  a  road 
other  than  the  minimum  width  of  it.  Very 
often  great  hardship  arose  where  the  road  was 
made  through  a  property  adjoining  other 
property.  Perhaps  a  man  had  a  plot  of  land 
and  another  man  bought  land  at  the  back,  and 
to  develop  this  land  he  made  a  road  with  a 
width  of  40  ft.,  which  is  the  minimum  width. 
If  the  road  was  made  of  this  width  right  through, 
that  might  leave  a  strip  of  5  ft.  at  the  side  of 
the  first  plot,  and  so  the  man  making  the  road 
made  it  45  ft.  at  this  point,  and  did  aw-ay  with 
his  strip,  and  so  did  not  have  to  pay  for  the 
making  up  of  the  road.  The  local  authority 
said  they  had  no  power,  and  that  the  person 
whose  land  was  made  to  abut  on  the  road  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  making  up  of  the  road. 
He  happened  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  piece  of 
land  where  that  had  arisen,  and  his  tenant  told 
him  he  should  expect  when  his  term  expired 
to  pay  less  rent,  while  he  (the  speaker)  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  making  up  of  the  road  he 
did  not  want.  That  was  a  little  instance  of 
where  it  was  necessary  to  fortify  and  assist  the 
local  council  in  order  that  they  might  protect 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  individuals 
against  that  which  was  manifestly  unfair.  He 
did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Ridge  proposed  that 
councils  should  have  power  to  determine  the 
width  of  roads,  but  so  far  as  he  understood  at 
the  present  moment  they  had  no  such  power. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ball  remarked  that  the  debate 
had  been  rather  disappointing,  and  he  would 
like  to  ask  whether  the  adjourned  debate  would 
be  upon  the  regulations  of  rural  district  councils, 
or  would  it  be  upon  any  proposed  by-laws. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  a  continuation 
of  their  present  debate,  and  they  would  take 
both.  At  times  they  all  felt  the  oppression 
of  rural  by-laws,  and  they  had  great  sympathy 
with  those  who  had  such  experience.  The 
chief  point  which  both  the  readers  of  the  paper  s 
had  impressed  upon  them  was  the  increase  of 
officialism.  What  they  wanted  to  have  were 
men  who  could  be  responsible  and  who  would 
not  shirk  responsibility ;  who  would  be  men 
who  had  great  experience  and  who  were  probably 
in  active  practice  and  who  were  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  each  case  on  its  merits.  Mr.  Ridge  had 
suggested  by-laws  which  concerned  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  Those  were  the  points  on 
which  they  required  legislation,  and  then  came 
the  common  sense  of  the  official  who  would 
regulate  their  details.  What  was  really  required 
was  a  responsible  individual  to  take  up  these 
things  and  deal  with  them  separately. 

The  debate  then  stood  adjourned  till 
January  9. 

- — - 

STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Applied  Art  Section  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  Society’s  premises  in  Jobn- 
street,  Adelplii,  W.C.,  Dr.  Longstaff,  L.C.C., 
presiding,  when  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  read 
a  paper  on  “  Street  Architecture.” 

Ten  years  ago,  he  said,  a  paper  was  read 
in  that  room  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Pite,  and  he  remembered  saying  that  the 
old  Strand  had  always  struck  him  as  being  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  streets  in  Europe. 

It  was  too  soon  to  pass  a  final  verdict  on  the 
architectural  result,  but  the  old  Strand  which 
had  delighted  their  eyes  for  so  long  had  gone 
for  ever,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  its 
successor  would  charm  equally  though  in  a 
different  way.  It  was  right,  when  sweeping 
changes,  like  those  that  were  transforming 
this  part  of  London,  were  being  effected,  to 
seek  for  and  examine  the  principles  that  ought 
to  govern  street  architecture.  But  these 
principles  should  not  be  kept  for  these  occa¬ 
sions  alone,  and  it  was  important  that  the  true 
principles  of  street  architecture,  if  they  could 
be  discovered,  should  be  applied  to  works 
on  a  small  scale  as  well  as  to  those  of  grand 
dimensions.  There  was  nothing,  for  instance, 
but  good  principles  to  prevent  any  freeholder 
from  building  or  rebuilding  his  house  in  some 
incongruous  fashion  which  would  spoil  a 
whole  street.  One  principle  which  ought  to 
govern  street  architecture  was  surely  that 
consideration  should  be  had  for  neighbouring 
buildings  ;  because  street  architecture  was 
social  architecture,  and  it  ought  to  conform  to 
those  rules  of  convention  by  which  men  in 
society  were  governed.  Buildings  in  a  town 
street  could  not  indulge  in  the  freedom  that  was 
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permissible  to  a  house  in  the  country  any  more 
than  the  owner  could  live  in  town  with  the  same 
easy  disregard  of  appearances  that  he  enjoyed 
when  he  was  away.  Architecture  might  be 
guilty  of  social  offences  quite  as  much  as  the 
architect.  Violent  interruptions,  startling  con¬ 
trasts  of  demeanour,  disregard  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  society,  efforts  to  shout  down  and  over¬ 
power  his  company,  which  would  put  a  man 
outside  the  pale  in  the  civilised  world,  find  a 
very  close  analogy  in  the  pretentious  buildings 
that  one  often  finds  thrust  into  the  streets  and 
squares  of  London  without  the  least  regard 
for  the  style  of  the  work  they  interrupt  or  the 
scale  of  the  buildings  they  overshadow.  Could 
anyone  look  without  irritation  at  the  north  side 
of  Cavendish-square,  where  the  fine  symme¬ 
trically-placed  houses  in  the  severe  classic  of 
1770  were  crushed  by  an  enormous  pile  of 
nondescript  architecture  on  one  side  of  them  ;  or 
look  with  satisfaction  at  the  strange  sky-scraping 
structure  that  mars  the  wholesome  brick  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Hanover-square  ;  or  view  without 
dismay  the  appalling  intrusions  that  were 
breaking  up  and  destroying  the  design  of  Regent- 
street,  the  one  fine  and  consistent  piece  of  street 
architecture  in  London  ?  These  offences  were 
more  flagrant  and  mischievous  in  proportion  to 
the  architectural  value  of  the  neighbouring 
buildings  that  suffered  by  them.  An  example 
was  to  be  seen  at  Great  Malvern,  where  a  huge 
pile  of  building  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
actually  touching  the  west  end  of  the  Priory 
Church,  and  overshadowing  it.  There  was 
another  at  Bath,  whero  a  monster  hotel  overtops 
the  east  end  of  the  abbey  close  by.  A  familiar 
instance  is  to  be  found  at  Milan,  where  the  west 
front  of  the  Duomo,  despite  its  enormous  size, 
is  crushed  into  comparative  insignificance  by 
the  new  buildings,  and  the  prodigious  front  of 
the  Galleria  on  the  north  side  of  the  Piazza. 
The  first  principle  that  he  would  lay  down  for 
town  architecture  was  that  there  should  be  a 
consistency,  a  regard  for  the  surroundings, 
an  absence  of  vulgar  rivalry  in  display,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  consideration  for  others 
which  was  the  essence  of  good  manners  among 
individual  men  and  women ;  that  ordinary 
houses  should  subordinate  themselves  to  build¬ 
ings  which,  from  their  public  uses  or  their 
architectural  importance  might  fairly  claim 
precedence  ;  that,  in  fact,  there  should  be  a 
“  comity  ”  of  conduct  in  architecture  as  well 
as  in  society  ;  any  violation  of  which  should  be 
condemned"  by  public  opinion  as  in  bad  taste, 
inartistic,  and  intolerable.  Another  considera¬ 
tion  that  arose  out  of  this,  especially  when  there 
was  a  question  of  cutting  through  old  towns  and 
forming  new  thoroughfares,  was  that  when  the 
alterations  approach  or  touch  beautiful  buildings 
whether  old  or  new,  they  should  be  designed 
so  as  to  fit  them,  and  bring  out  their  beauties 
and  enhance  their  architectural  effect.  This 
was  a  principle  that  had  been  much  more 
attended  to  abroad  than  with  us.  The  Louvre 
must  have  gained  enormously  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  old 
Tuileries  by  the  formation  of  the  gardens  and 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  With  us,  hitherto, 
this  principle  seemed  rarely  if  ever  to  have 
been  thought  of,  new  streets  and  roads  having 
been  planned  .  solely  for  convenience,  easy 
gradients,  and  economy,  with  very  little 
thought  of  artistic  effect.  What  splendid 
opportunities  had  been  missed,  for  instance, 
when  the  alterations  were  made  at  Hyde-park- 
corner,  which,  though  they  had  facilitated 
traffic  to  some  extent,  had  destroyed  the  little 
there  was  of  orderly  arrangement,  when 
Decimus  Burton’s  arch  and  screen  stood  in  some 
sort  of  relation  to  one  another.  A  still  worse 
failure  was  that  at  the  site  of  the  old  circus 
where  Regent-street  joins  Piccadilly.  The 
fault  did  not  always  rest  with  those  who  lay 
out  thoroughfares  in  London.  Considerations 
of  economy  had  to  receive  attention,  but  they 
should  not  always  be  allowed  to  prevail  over 
every  other.  When  unusual  opportunities 
occur  of  making  a  beautiful  street,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  alterations  of  the  Strand  now  in 
progress,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  great 
capital  to  treat  the  matter  solely  or  even 
mainly  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  present  chance 
of  making  a  fine  thing  would  not  occur  again, 
and  that  a  mistake  made  now  from  a  too 
parsimonious  motive  would  lay  up  a  store  of 
disgust  and  irritation  in  the  future,  and  a 
bitter  regret  for  a  wasted  opportunity.  This 
however  was  what  we  are  threatened  with  in 
the  case  of  the  Strand  between  Wellington- 
street  and  the  Law  Courts.  As  far  eastward 
as  the  end  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  there  seemed 


nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  frontage  line 
adopted.  The  debatable  line  was  that  east  of 
St.  Mary’s,  running  from  it  to  St.  Clement’s, 
about  which  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  and  would  probably  be  more.  The 
new  frontage  lines  as  approved  by  the  County 
Council  signally  failed  to  fit  the  lines  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Clement,  and  to 
bring  out  and  enhance  the  architectural  merits 
of  those  structures.  The  plan  approved  would 
have  an  accidental,  haphazard  character,  with 
none  of  the  dignity  given  by  regularity,  and 
it  was  one  in  which  the  very  elements  of  true 
architectural  treatment  were  not  so  much 
neglected  as  deliberately  rejected.  In  no  other 
capital  in  Europe  would  the  economical  question 
have  been  allowed  to  prevent  so  grand  and 
important  a  scheme  from  being  carried  out 
in  the  best  way  possible.  On  such  an  occasion 
the  Council  could  not  fairly  be  accused  of 
extravagance  if  it  sacrificed  something  to  those 
aesthetic  considerations  which  had  been  brushed 
aside  as  if  they  carried  their  own  condemnation 
with  them.  Another  principle  to  be  observed 
in  altering  or  improving  an  old  town  should  be 
that  the  general  lines  of  the  main  streets  ought 
to  be  respected  whenever  possible,  and  the 
general  conformation  of  the  plan  as  little 
altered  as  was  consistent  with  public  con¬ 
venience.  Considerations  of  convenience  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  beauty  or  sentiment  on  the 
other  were  seldom  wholly  irreconcilable.  Streets 
were  not,  or  should  not  be,  mere  mechanical 
contrivances  for  getting  from  point  to  point  as 
speedily  as  possible.  They  had  never  been  so 
regarded  at  any  age  but  our  own.  One  might 
almost  say  they  were  not  so  regarded  now 
in  any  country  but  this.  They  should  be 
beautiful  and  interesting,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
show  off  their  buildings  to  advantage  and  to 
preserve  faithfully  their  historic  traditions. 
One  very  awkward  result  would  be  avoided 
if  the  lines  of  old  thoroughfares  were  taken 
in  laying  out  new  ones.  Everybody  must  have 
noticed  the  sharp  triangles  to  which  corner  houses 
come  in  most  of  the  new  streets  that  have  been 
driven  through  crowded  districts  of  London. 
They  were  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  old  streets  lay  obliquely  to  the 
line  chosen  for  the  new  ones.  In  the  new 
Kingsway  towards  the  Hoi  born  end  the  line 
was  fairly  square  with  the  streets  it  passed 
through,  but  as  it  came  south  the  street  bears 
off  obliquely,  and  this  unsightly  result  would 
have  the  usual  bad  effect,  unless  the  adjoining 
streets  were  altered  also  for  some  way  outwards. 
But  bad  as  these  sharp-ended  sites  were  for 
architectural  effect,  and  inconvenient  as  they 
must  be  for  internal  plan,  they  were  not  so 
bad  as  the  rounded  ends  and  comers  which 
had  been  the  fashion  in  new  streets.  Rounded 
angles  were  seldom  agreeable  in  architecture, 
and  were  best  avoided.  They  deprived  one 
of  the  firm  outline  and  positive  drawing  which 
the  eye  demands  in  builder’s  work,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  a  certain  weak  indefiniteness  which 
was  destructive  of  true  form,  and  confused  the 
elements  of  proportion.  Whether  in  large  or 
small  buildings  this  rounding  of  the  mass  was 
equally  injurious.  Small  buildings,  perhaps, 
needed  sharp  square  forms  and  positive  out¬ 
lines  even  more  than  large  ones,  and  yet  nothing 
could  be  less  satisfactory  to  the  eye  than  these 
rounded  fronts  on  a  great  scale,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Grand  Hotel  at  the  corner  of  Trafalgar  - 
square.  In  the  case  of  a  street  entirely  new 
from  end  to  end,  like  Kingsway,  many  diffi¬ 
culties  were  absent.  This  was  particularly  so  in 
the  matter  of  scale.  The  buildings  that  lined 
Kingsway  might  be  as  large  as  they  pleased. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Strand  this  was  not  so. 
The  proper  scale  was  given  there  by  the  two 
churches  and  by  Somerset  House,  and  the 
new  buildings  must  conform  to  that  scale,  if 
they  were  not  to  spoil  the  picture.  '  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  was  not  likely  to  be  a  consideration 
with  either  the  London  County  Council  or  the 
lessees  of  the  new  sites,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  beginning  that  had  been  made.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  too  late  to  induce  the  Council  to  fix 
a  height  for  the  Strand  fronts  properly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  scale  of  the  old  buildings  which 
gave  the  Strand  its  peculiar  charm.  We  did  not 
want  an  “  imposing  effect,”  as  the  report  of  the 
Improvement  Committee  called  it,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Strand.  Let  the  “  imposing 
effects  ”  be  reserved  for  Aldwvch  and  Kings¬ 
way  ;  but  even  there  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
megalomania  would  not  be  allowed  to  run  roit. 
In  hot  countries,  where  the  sun  was  an  enemy 
to  be  shut  out,  narrow  streets  between  lofty 
houses  were  reasonable.  But  in  England  the 
sun  was  a  visitor  who  never  or  rarely  outstayed 


his  welcome,  and  we  wanted  as  much  of  him 
in  our  streets  as  we  could  get.  The  houses 
of  Regent-street  and  Oxford-street  and  of  the 
untouched  parts  of  the  Strand  were  of  the 
ideal  height  for  our  dim  murky  London  streets. 
As  to  the  best  way  of  laying  out  street  archi¬ 
tecture  on  a  general  scheme,  should  it  be  treated 
as  one  whole,  a  single  design  to  which  every 
builder  of  a  part  must  conform,  or  was  the 
building  line  to  be  the  only  rule,  and  was  all 
style,  scale,  and  architectural  treatment  to  be 
left,  to  individual  taste  ?  Was  the  architecture 
of  the  street  to  be  individual  or  collective, 
accidental  or  regular  ?  There  was  much  to  be 
said  for  either  alternative  ;  but  the  unrestrained 
genius  of  the  commercial  architecture  of  to-day 
was  to  be  regarded  with  misgiving.  The  result 
would  probably  be  a  competition  in  which  every 
house  would  try  to  outshine  its  neighbours  by 
cramming  on  more  ornament,  overpowering 
them  in  splendour  and  overtopping  them  in 
height.  Better  far  than  this  the  monotony  of 
Gower-street  or  the  unloveliness  of  Wimpole- 
street.  The  tide  of  self-advertisement  was 
rising.  It  had  laid  nine-tenths  of  our  archi¬ 
tecture  at  its  feet.  Art  was  supposed  to  consist 
in  ornament,  and  ornament  was  valued  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  quantity,  not  its  quality.  Perhaps 
the  crucial  difficulty  of  street  architecture  was 
the  shop-window.  In  these  days  of  display, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  abolish  the  front 
wall  of  the  ground  floor  and  to  substitute  huge 
sheets  of  plate-glass.  The  architect  must 
reckon  with  these  shop  fronts,  but  how  were  they 
to  be  treated  architecturally  so  as  to  be 
tolerable,  or  actually  an  element  of  beauty  in  a 
facade  ?  To  bring  the  new  construction,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  steel  stanchions  and  a  beam  across, 
within  the  domain  of  art,  it  was  only  necessary 
that  it  should  be  visible.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  stanchions  and  bressummers  should 
not  be  treated  architecturally,  instead  of,  as  now, 
being  concealed,  so  that  the  building  appeared 
to  be  supported  on  the  edge  of  a  plate-glass 
shop  front.  Until  we  made  up  our  minds 
that,  if  we  accepted  the  new  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  by  iron,  we  must  break  definitely 
with  the  traditions  of  brick  and  stone  there 
would  be  no  hope  for  us.  Never  was  there  so 
much  talk  about  the  advancement  of  art.  Art 
schools  covered  the  country  and  scholarships 
were  showered  on  the  students  ;  but  we  should 
surely  stultify  ourselves  if,  when  the  time  came 
for  putting  our  pretended  interest  in  art  to  the 
test,  we  chose  the  worse  way  of  doing  an  impor¬ 
tant  work  instead  of  the  better,  from  purely 
utilitarian  motives. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  great  problem  was  to  impress  on  our 
municipal  bodies  the  importance  of  those 
aesthetic  considerations  which  were  now  so  much 
despised.  Unfortunately,  aesthetic  perceptions 
were  not  often  found  in  combination  with  the 
sort  of  character  which  would  lead  a  man  to 
toil  over  municipal  work  day  after  day.  As  a 
rule,  our  municipal  bodies  did  not  represent  the 
average  taste  of  the  nation.  Not  nearly 
enough  attention  was  given  to  architecture  as 
an  art  in  this  country.  Architecture  might  be 
taught  in  connexion  with  history  as  well  as  with 
art,  and  then  better -canons  of  taste  might  be 
hoped  for  in  the  public.  Our  secliles  in  the 
present  day  did  not  know  what  was  good  and 
what  was  bad.  The  most  hopeless  thing  in 
modern  town  architecture  was  the  height  of 
the  buildings ;  but  he  feared  there  was  no 
hope  of  imposing !  greater  restrictions  in  this 
direction. 

Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  said  that  at  present  the 
streets  of  London  were  inadequate  for  traffic 
which  they  had  to  accommodate,  and  there 
wo  odd  probably  be  a  great  effort  in  the  future 
to  make  new  and  wider  streets,  to  prevent  the 
loss  due  to  congestion  of  traffic  which  now  fell 
principally  on  the  wage-earning  classes.  It  was 
most  desirable  that  these  future  street  improve¬ 
ments  should  be  considered  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  utilitarian  ;  but 
of  course  utilitarian  considerations  must  come 
first.  The  architect  of  the  future  must  discard 
a  great  deal  of  what  he  had  been  taught  of 
Roman,  Greek,  and  Gothic  architecture,  which 
was  not  suitable  for  modern  commercial  life.  He 
must  study  steel  and  iron  construction  and  see 
how  it  could  be  made  artistic.  There"was  no 
reason  why  steel  and  iron  should  not  produce 
a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  improve,  for  instance,  on  Southwark- 
bridge  as  an  iron  structure,  and  the  great 
arches  of  Blackfriars-bridge  were  not  unworthy 
of  admiration.  If  the  big  shop-window  was  a 
necessity  of  modem  street  architecture,  the 
trabeated  form  of  construction  was  the  only  one 
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which  could  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions. 
Until  architects  set  themselves  free  from 
traditions  which  were  not  applicable  to  modern 
requirements,  we  should  continue  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  bastard  styles  of  construction,  both 
ludicrous  and  unsatisfying. 

■Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  said  that  architects 
must  look  to  civil  engineers  to  teach  them  how 
to  deal  with  iron  and  steel.  In  this  country 
we  had  not  yet  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of 
taste  to  warrant  the  setting  up  of  an  artistic 
directory  of  control  in  architecture.  But  it  was 
the  absence  of  any  definite  principle  in  the 
designing  of  our  streets  that  had  led  to  some  of 
the  horrible  fiascoes  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

Mr.  T.  Blashill  pointed  out  that  taste  changed 
radically  in  twenty  years  ;  and  he  thought  that 
individualism  ought  to  prevail  over  collectivism. 
If  the  public  wished  to  have  elevations  to  suit 
their  taste,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  them. 
When  land  was  let  by  auction  there  was  a  limit 
to  the  restrictions  which  could  be  placed  on 
designs.  But  if  it  were  desired  to  have  control 
over  designs,  why  not  let  the  land  for  a  fixed 
sum,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  design, 
which  thus  would  be  seen  before  the  bargain 
was  completed  ? 

Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  exhibited  a  design  for  a 
model  street  fulfilling  modern  requirements. 

Mr.  Mark  Judge  urged  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  when  land  in  such  a  position 
as  that  fronting  on  the  Strand  remained  un¬ 
covered  for  months  together. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  his  paper. 

- — - 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  WATER¬ 
WORKS  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  Waterworks  Engineers  was 
held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Burlington  House,  London,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  10.  Mr.  F.  J.  Bancroft  (Hull), 
President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  P.  H.  Palmer  (Hastings), 
Dr.  Kemna  (Antwerp),  W.  Whitaker  (London), 
C.  E.  Jones  (Leyton),  J.  Hutton  (Scarborough), 
C.  Sainty  (Windsor),  T.  N.  Ritson,  H.  E.  Stilgoe, 
W.  Matthews  (Southampton),  W.  Watts,  Percy 
Griffiths,  Secretary,  and  others. 

The  President  read  the  report  of  the  scruti¬ 
neers,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  P.  H.  Palmer  (of 
Hastings)  had  been  elected  President,  Messrs. 
W.  Millhouse  (Scarborough)  and  C.  Sainty 
(Windsor),  Vice-Presidents ;  and  Messrs.  C. 
Greenslade,  W.  Matthews,  H.  Ashton  Hill, 
W.  H.  Humphreys,  C.  E.  Jones,  H.  E.  Stilgoe, 
J.  S.  Pickering,  T.  Bower,  J.  J.  Lackland,  and 
C.  C.  Smith,  members  of  the  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Palmer  thanked  the  members  for  his 
election  as  President,  and  promised  them  a  hearty 
welcome  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to 
Hastings. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
who  attended  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  Belgium,  presented  Dr.  Kemna 
with  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  suitably 
inscribed,  in  recognition  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  services.  He  said  that  Dr.  Kemna’s 
urbanity,  his  stock  of  technical  knowledge, 
and  the  heartiness  with  which  his  brother 
managers  came  to  his  assistance — all  these 
things  combined  to  make  the  visit  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success. 

Dr.  Kemna,  in  acknowledgment,  said  a  good 
deal  of  the  appreciation  of  the  members  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  favoured  with 
good  weather,  and  to  his  countrymen  and 
friends,  the  waterworks  engineers  of  Brussels, 
having  done  all  they  could  to  show  how  pleased 
they  were  to  receive  their  visitors. 

Warrinjton  Waterworks  Extension,  Appleton. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  George  Mitchell  on  the  “  Apple- 
ton  Extensions  of  the  Warrington  Waterworks  ” 
was  read  by  the  Secretary.  He  said  the 
Appleton  Waterworks  were  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Bateman,  and  were  carried 
out  in  1846,  being  extended  in  1859  and  1901. 
Previous  to  the  execution  of  the  1901  exten¬ 
sions  (which  were  carried  out  under  the  Warring¬ 
ton  Corporation  Act,  1899),  the  works  consisted 
of  a  storage  reservoir  of  a  capacity  of  62  million 
gallons ;  two  filters,  having  a  sand  area  of 
915  square  yards ;  and  a  pure  water  tank  of 
a  capacity  of  300,000  gallons.  The  pure  water 
tank  was  originally  covered  by  flags  laid  on 
girders,  supported  by  cast-iron  columns,  but 
as  the  roof  had  been  allowed  to  get  into  a  bad 
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state  of  repair  it  was  entirely  removed  about 
eight  years  ago.  The  effect,  however,  was 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  green 
growth  in  the  water,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  was  resolved  to  construct  a  new  covered 
pure-water  tank,  and,  the  filtering  area  being 
inadequate  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yeau 
the  old  tank  was  converted  into  two  filters. 

The  old  filters  were  rather  shallow,  so  a 
slight  excavation  was  necessary  before  the 
re-construction  could  be  commenced.  A  thin 
layer  of  fine  concrete  was  then  spread  on  the 
bottom  and  carefully  smoothed  over.  The 
bitumen  sheeting  was  laid  on  tliis,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  fine  concrete  5  in.  thick,  with  a 
finishing  coat  of  cement  rendering.  The 
sheeting  on  the  slopes  was  protected  by  means 
of  blue-pressed  Staffordshire  brick-on-edge 
paving,  finished  off  with  stone  coping.  Con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  laying 
the  bitumen  sheeting  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  ground  water  during  wet  weather;  but, 
holes  being  made  good  and  the  paving  com¬ 
pleted  after  the  brickwork  had  set,  no  further 
trouble  was  experienced. 

The  filtering  material  consists  of  2  ft.  of 
sand,  supported  by  gravel  of  an  average  depth 
of  10  in.,  supported  on  a  false  bottom  of  per¬ 
forated  tiles  laid  on  lines  of  brindle  bricks. 
This  form  of  under-drainage  has  been  in  use  on 
other  works  for  at  least  thitry  years. 

The  inlets  to  the  filters  are  provided  with 
Glenfield  and  Kennedy’s  non-concussive  ball 
valves  (fitted  to  act  also  as  stop  valves)  to  keep 
the  water  at  a  constant  level,  and  the  main 
drains  discharge  into  wells  containing  Glen- 
field-Jones  automatic  regulators.  The  water 
is  used  exclusively  for  trade  purposes,  and  the 
filters  are  merely  required  for  the  clarification 
of  the  water.  Had  the  removal  of  bacteria 
been  essential,  the  author  would  have  increased 
the  depth  of  sand  to  30  in.,  and  used  finer 
sand  for  the  top  portion. 

The  capacity  of  the  pine -water  tank  or 
service  reservoir  at  the  Appleton  Works  is 
683,000  gallons.  It  is  circular  in  plan,  and 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  Portland  cement 
concrete.  As  the  trial  pits  disclosed  the 
presence  of  a  fairly  good  clay  all  over  the  site, 
the  author  at  first  proposed  to  use  puddle- 
clay  work,  but  after  looking  further  into  the 
matter  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and  it  was 
determined  to  use  Callender’s  bitumen  sheeting 
as  the  water-tight  medium.  The  chief  objection 
to  the  use  of  this  class  of  material  being  the 
high  cost  of  the  necessary  protective  covering 
(which  sometimes  exceeds  10s.  per  square 
yard),  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  in  such 
a  shallow  reservoir  it  might  be  possible  to  place 
the  sheeting  at  the  back  of  the  wall  instead 
of  at  the  front,  by  which  means,  the  soil  being 
clay  without  any  stones,  all  protective  covering 
would  be  dispensed  with.  After  consultation 
with  Messrs.  Callender  this  method  was  decided 
on.  On  the  concrete  foundation  for  the  walls 
bitumen  sheeting  was  laid  of  a  width  sufficient 
to  leave  a  considerable  lap  at  both  sides,  and, 
the  walls  having  been  built,  the  sheeting  was 
continued  up  the  back,  being  tied  into  the 
walls  by  small  bolts  with  6-in.  cast-iron  washers, 
placed  about  30  in.  centres  horizontally  and 
vertically. 

With  regard  to  the  roofing  of  reservoirs, 
the  author  is  of  opinion  that  where  thoroughly 
good  work  can  be  secured,  cast-iron  pillars 
form  the  ideal  support,  and  these  would  have 
been  adopted  in  this  case  had  it  not  been  for 
the  difficulty  experienced  at  the  High  Warren 
reservoir  in  securing  the  delivery  of  such  in 
reasonable  time. 

In  the  Appleton  Reservoir,  therefore,  the 
roof  was  supported  on  blue-brick  pillars,  H 
bricks  square.  These  were  very  long  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  sectional  area,  and  the  author 
found  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  their  safe 
working  strength,  data  on  this  point  being 
very  scarce.  The  pillars  were  recommended 
immediately  the  excavation  was  got  out,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  set  before 
being  loaded,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
in  selecting  the  materials  and  in  levelling  and 
plumbing  the  work  at  very  frequent  intervals. 

In  fact,  the  labour  charges  of  this  work  amounted 
to  at  least  six  times  as  much  as  in  ordinary 
brickwork.  The  roofing  consisted  of  4  to  1 
concrete,  44  in.  thick,  with  a  tension  bond  of 
No.  8  expanded  steel,  carried  on  rolled  steel 
joists  at  7  ft.  8  in.  centres.  Care  was  taken  to 
ensure  the  expanded  steel  being  completely 
surrounded  with  cement  mortar.  The  steel 
joists  were  not  cased  with  concrete,  but  were 
given  five  coats  of  “  siderosthen”  paint,  having 


first  been  thoroughly  brushed  with  wire  brushes  ; 
a  mechanical  water-level  indicator  is  fixed 
on  the  reservoir.  The  discharge  takes  place 
through  an  ordinary  bell-mouthed  pipe,  with 
its  invert  4  in.  above  the  bottom.  The  cost 
of  the  reservoir  was  at  the  rate  of  about  3,400/. 
per  million  gallons  capacity,  which  the  author 
believes  is  fairly  low  considering  the  small 
size  of  the  reservoir.  The  following  details 
may  also  be  of  interest :  The  6  to  1  concrete 
in  walls  cost  17s.  per  cube  yard  ;  4  to  1  concrete 
in  roof  cost  23s.  per  cube  yard ;  rolled-steel 
joists  cost  9s.  per  cwt.  fixed. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Penzance. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Latham,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Penzance, 
on  the  water  supply  of  Penzance  and  the  hydro- 
eology  of  Cornwall,  was  also  read  by  the 
ecretary.  He  said  that  until  recent  years 
the  town  of  Penzance  was  entirely  supplied 
with  moorland  water  by  gravitation  from  two 
open  reservoirs  of  12  million  gallons  total  joint 
capacity.  A  few  years  ago,  owing  to  improved 
sanitation  and  increased  population,  this 
storage  became  insufficient  to  meet  the  full 
requirements  of  a  constant  supply,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  the  works 
accordingly.  During  the  winter  months  the 
reservoirs  are  well  replenished  with  water, 
the  quantity  collected  from  the  moorlands  and 
conveyed  into  them  being  abundant,  and  more 
than  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  consumption 
so  long  as  the  average  winter  rainfall  lasts  ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  decreased,  that  is  from  the 
end  of  May,  the  reserve  is  soon  drawn  upon. 

In  order  to  augment  the  supply  during  the 
four  or  five  months  of  drought,  pumping  from 
a  new  well  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  past 
three  years.  Pumping  is  limited  to  the  periods 
when  the  supply  of  moorland  water  is  insuffi¬ 
cient,  so  that  the  cost  of  pumping  is  not  con¬ 
tinuous  throughout  the  year.  The  water 
obtained  from  the  well  is  much  appreciated 
during  the  summer  months  on  account  of  its 
low  temperature. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  new  well  being 
used  the  water  thus  obtained  was  mixed  with 
the  moorland  water  in  the  uncovered  reservoirs, 
which  by  the  middle  of  the  summer  contained 
more  well  water  than  moorland  water.  This 
well  water,  being  now  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sun,  favoured  an  abundant  growth  of 
objectionable  green  weeds  of  considerable 
length,  and  during  the  summer  of  1902  the 
amount  far  exceeded  anything  of  the  same 
character  seen  in  previous  years,  when  mainly 
moorland  water  had  been  enclosed.  These 
weeds  gave  a  flat  taste  to  the  water,  decomposed 
rapidly,  and  clogged  the  filters.  When  the 
quantity  of  well  water  was  but  small  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  moorland  water,  the 
water  stored  in  the  reservoirs  was  found  to 
remain  pure  and  free  from  large  growths  of 
weeds  for  a  much  longer  period.  As  regards 
chemical  purity,  the  well  water  is  far  better  for 
drinking  and  domestic  purposes  than  the  moor¬ 
land  water,  but  whether  owing  to  its  hardness 
or  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  or  some  other 
cause,  the  growth  of  vegetation  develops  to  a 
remarkable  degree  directly  it  is  exposed  to 
sunshine. 

A  scheme  Iras  now  been  carried  out  which 
answers  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  weeds  and  giving  additional 
water  pressure  to  the  higher  portion  of  the 
town.  For  this  purpose  the  author  designed 
and  built  a  covered  service  reservoir  at  a 
higher  altitude  than  the  existing  reservoirs, 
and  the  water  from  the  well  is  pumped  into  this, 
and  not  allowed  to  mix  with  the  moorland 
water  in  the  larger  open  reservoirs.  The 
mains  in  the  town  have  now  been  divided  into 
two  systems  or  districts,  each  having  a  separate 
supply  main,  one  connected  to  the  open  reser¬ 
voirs  containing  the  moorland  water,  and  the 
other  connected  directly  to  the  high-level 
covered  service  reservoir  containing  the  well 
water,  which  supplies  the  higher  part  of  the 
town  at  a  better  pressure  than  was  previously 
the  case. 

Seeing  that  the  pumping  operations  are 
suspended  during  the  winter  months,  some 
arrangement  was  necessary  for  continuing 
the  higher  pressure  requisite  for  the  upper 
district  during  that  period.  This  was 
effected  by  close-piping  the  stream  which 
conveys  the  moorland  water  to  the  reservoirs, 
the  pipes,  which  were  of  cast-iron,  being  laid 
far  enough  up  the  stream  to  obtain  a  sufficient- 
head  for  feeding  the  high-level  reservoir. 
The  object  of  storing  well  water  in  efosed 
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reservoirs  being  to  exclude  sunshine  rather 
than  air,  they  should  be  effectually  ventilated. 

Dr.  Kemna  (Antwerp),  Mr.  W.  Whitaker 
(London),  Mr.  C.  E.  Jones  (Leyton),  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper. 

Electrically -Driven  Pumping  Plant  for  Water 
Supply. 

Mr.  J.  Hutton  (Scarborough)  read  a  paper  on 
electrically-driven  pumping  plant  for  water 
supply  and  storage  of  water  under  pressure. 
He  said  this  was  a  description  of  a  pumping 
plant  with  reservoirs,  etc.,  recently  installed 
by  him  for  the  water  supply  of  the  village  of 
Wykeham,  Yorks,  and  for  a  nobleman’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  district. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  use  a  windmill, 
but  the  high  initial  cost  and  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  otherwise  useful  appliances 
decided  him  to  recommend  the  use  of  an  electric 
motor,  worked  by  current  obtained  from  the 
electric  plant  primarily  installed  for  the  lighting 
of  Wykeham  Abbey,  which  is  situated  about 
1,200  yards  from  the  spring.  The  motor  is 
automatically  controlled,  so  that  no  con¬ 
tinuous  attention  is  required,  and  the  reservoir 
is  continuously  kept  full.  The  well,  generating- 
station,  and  reservoir  are  situated  at  the  three 
comers  of  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are 
from  800  to  1,200  yards  in  length. 

The  generating  plant — which  consists  of 
loco-type  boiler  with  enlarged  fire-box  for 
burning  inferior  fuel ;  a  compound  medium- 
speed  engine  by  Robey  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln, 
developing  40  b.h.p.  ;  dynamos;  booster  ;  and 
200 -volt  storage  battery  with  a  capacity  of 
470  ampere  hours — is  of  the  type  usually 
adopted  for  electric-lighting.  Current  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  generating  plant  to  the  pump 
motor  through  a  concentric  cable  carried  under¬ 
ground.  The  pumping  plant  consists  of  a 
three-throw  pump  with  pistons  4  in.  diameter 
by  6-in.  stroke,  working  at  a  speed  of  60  ft. 
per  minute.  The  reservoir  is  situated  900  yds. 
from  the  pump-house,  and  is  supplied  through 
a  3-in.  cast-iron  pumping  main. 

The  water-level  in  the  well  is  8  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  spring  gives  a 
supply  of  90  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
which  is  fairly  constant  all  the  year  round. 

The  reservoir,  built  of  blue  bricks  in  cement, 
has  a  capacity  of  45,000  gallons,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  in  order  that  cleaning  operations 
and  repairs  may  not  involve  the  stoppage  of  the 
supply.  The  total  head  against  which  the 
water  is  pumped  is  98  ft.,  and  the  pump 
normally  delivers  3,500  gallons  per  hour. 

At  the  reservoir  all  supply  and  delivery 
valves  are  duplicated,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
Wykeham  village  supply,  a  5-in.  main  is 
carried  to  Wykeham  Abbey,  a  distance  of 
900  yds.,  furnishing  the  ordinary  water  supply, 
in  addition  to  feeding  sixteen  fire-hydrants 
placed  round  and  inside  the  Abbey. 

The  plant,  which  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  over  a  year,  has  quite  equalled  the  author  s 
expectations,  having  worked  constantly  without 
a  hitch.  The  cost  of  the  working  has  been 
found  to  be  exceedingly  low,  and  although  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  give  exact  figures,  owing 
to  the  power  being  used  for  electric -lighting  as 
well  as  pumping,  the  cost  of  the  proportion  of 
energy  used  by  the  plant  in  fuel  certainly  does 
not  exceed  a  penny  per  100,000  ft.  gallons. 

The  author  has  since  had  occasion  to  design 
a  similar  plant  for  supplying  a  neighbouring 
village,  which,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
involved  the  building  of  a  water-tower,  etc., 
obtaining  working  head  by  other  means. 
This  plant  is  practically  identical  with  that  just 
described,  except  that  in  this  case,  instead 
of  a  float,  a  pressure  switch  is  used,  it  being 
opened  or  closed  as  the  air  pressure  on  a  dia¬ 
phragm  is  increased  or  decreased. 

The  author  ventures  to  think  that  the 
problem  of  using  electrical  power  for  pumping 
the  water  supply  of  towns  and  villages  is  one 
which  must  inevitably  come  prominently  for¬ 
ward  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Lloyd,  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  C. 
Sainty  (Windsor),  Mr.  C.  E.  Jones  (Leyton), 
and  Mr.  Hutton  contributed  to  the  discussion. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  votes 
of  thanks. 

- »  ♦  - - 

“Willing’s  Press  Guide.”— “  Willing’s 
Press  Guide  ”  for  1905  (published  at  Is.  at 
125,  Strand,  W.C.)  is  the  thirty-second  annual 
issue  of  a  very  well-arranged  and .  reliable 
work.  The  present  issue  hae  been  revised,  and 
for  conciseness  and  clearness  it  leaves  little 
or  nothing  to  be  desired. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  LONDON  DIRECTORY. 

Probably  no  yearly  publication  is  so  well 
known  in  London  as  the  “  Post  Office  Direc¬ 
tory,”  and  certainly  no  similar  work  can  equal 
it  for  usefulness  or  surpass  it  for  accuracy. 
The  issue  for  1905 — the  106th  annual  issue — 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Kelly’s 
Pirectories,  Ltd.,  182-4,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
shows  that  the  same  care  in  its  compilation 
has  been  taken  which  characterised  previous 
issues,  while  this  year  the  labours  of  its  editors 
have  been  considerably  increased,  for  with  the 
Directory  has  been  included  a  considerable 
section  dealing  with  the  London  County  suburbs. 
In  the  combined  work,  the  “  Post  Office  London 
Directory  ”  has  been  kept  distinct  from  the 
section  dealing  with  the  county  suburbs,  and 
remains  much  the  same  as  before,  but  the  com¬ 
plete  volume  will  be  found  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  County  of  London — that  is,  for  the  first 
time,  to  include  those  areas  which  have  been 
previously  looked  upon  as  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  “  Post  Office  London  Directory  ”  itself. 
The  complete  volume  contains  in  its  two  divi¬ 
sions  4,600  pages  (exclusive  of  advertisements), 
but,  by  the  use  of  a  finer  paper  and  the  resetting 
of  a  portion  of  the  county  suburbs  section,  the 
.bulk  of  the  combined  directories  in  one  volume 
is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  “  London  Direc¬ 
tory  ”  alone  in  its  usual  form.  Still,  the  com¬ 
bined  work  may  be  found  by  some  people  to 
be  inconveniently  bulky,  and,  to  meet  this 
possible  objection,  the  “  London  Directory  ” 
can  be  had  in  the  same  form  as  in  past  years, 
printed  on  the  same  paper,  but,  of  course, 
brought  up  to  date.  Or  if  subscribers  prefer  to 
have  the  combined  work  they  can  obtain  it  in 
two  volumes.  The  Directory  has  been  brought 
well  up  to  date  and  other  additions  include  : 
A  list  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  a 
large  map  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  The 
new  Education  Act  has  caused  the  omission  of 
the  London  School  Board,  and  has  also  rendered 
necessary  a  re-arrangement  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

Rapidly  as  the  Metropolis  grows,  its  growth 
would  be  far  greater,  were  it  not  for  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  Home  Counties.  In 
order  to  meet  the  want  which  the  publishers 
believe  to  exist,  they  propose  issuing  the 
Directory  of  the  Six  Home  Counties  more 
frequently.  A  new  edition  of  the  first  volume — 
containing  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex — will  be  published  about  the  middle  of 
1905,  followed  in  1906  by  a  new  edition  of  the 
second  volume,  containing  the  counties  of  Essex, 
Herts,  and  Middlesex.  These  books  will  include 
the  whole  of  their  respective  counties  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  County  of  London.  _• 
- - 

DIARIES,  ETC. 

From  Messrs.  Hudson  &  Kearns  (83,  South- 
wark-street,  S.E.)  we  have  received  specimens 
of  their  special  diary  blotting  pads,  which  are 
very  attractive  and  serviceable  productions  of 
their  kind.  No.  8a  is  a  specially  useful  form, 
containing,  in  addition  to  blotting  pad,  a 
calendar,  a  diary  with  index  and  a  tear-off 
indicator,  and  space  for  memoranda  of  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  Banker’s  pad  is  another  useful  form, 
as  also  is  No.  4,  a  portfolio  pad. 

A  useful  diary  for  architects  and  surveyors 
is  Messrs.  Waterlow  Brothers  &  Layton’s 
“  Architects’,  Surveyors’  and  Auctioneers’ 
Diary  and  Almanac  for  1905.”  It  includes  full 
lists  '  of  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
and  other  professional  bodies ;  information 
as  to  provincial  architectural  societies,  and 
Government  and  public  offices  ;  an  abridgement 
of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847  ; 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894  ;  Regulations  and 
rules  as  to  applications  for  the  L.C.C.  sanction, 
etc.,  under  the  London  Building  Act ;  and  a 
list  of  District  Surveyors,  with  their  offices. 
The  diary  also  includes  much  additional  in¬ 
formation  of  use  to  architects,  surveyors,  and 
others,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  usefulness  of  this  excellent  annual.  It  is  a 
handy  and  well  arranged  work,  and  is  published 
at  Nos.  24  and  25,  Birchin-lane,  E.C.,  at  3s.  6d. 
and  6s.,  according  to  binding. 

The  “City  Diary”  is  a  little  work  which 
gives  three  days  to  a  page,  is  interleaved  with 
blotting-paper,'  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
City  information.  The  “Diary”  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  members  of  the  Corporation, 
ranged  alphabetically,  and  also  according  to 
their  wards  ;  of  the  City  churches,  with  the 


names  of  the  rectors,  curates,  organists,  and 
other  officials  ;  of  the  City  companies,  with  the 
names  of  the  clerks,  and  the  situation  of  the 
halls  ;  and  of  the  various  municipal,  social,  and 
parochial  institutions  that  have  their  head¬ 
quarters  in,  or  are  in  any  way  associated  with, 
the  City.  The  work  is  issued  at  Is.,  and  the 
publishers  are  Messrs.  W.  H.  &  L.  Colling- 
ridge,  148-9,  Aldersgate-street. 

Calvert’s  “Mechanics’  Almanack  and  Work¬ 
shop  Companion  for  1905  ”  is  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  publication  of  a  useful  little  work 
for  artisans  and  handicraftsmen.  In  addition 
to  information  usually  found  in  an  almanac, 
it  contains  nearly  seventy  pages  of  notes  and 
data  for  those  connected  with  mechanical, 
electrical,  engineering,  building,  and  other 
trades.  It  is  published  at  4d. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Limited,  Snow-hill, 
E.C.,  have  sent  us  specimens  of  their  tear-off 
Shakespearean,  etc.,  calendars  and  monthly 
diary,  the  published  price  of  which  is  Is. 
each.  The  tear-off  calendars  are  made  to  open 
out  and  stand  upon  a  table,  or  they  can  be  hung 
upon  a  wall. 

Messrs.  Sprague  &  Co.,  Limited  (4  and  5,  East 
Harding-street,  E.C.),  have  again  issued  their 
excellent  little  diary  and  tables,  as  well  as  a 
flat  pocket-book  suitable  for  the  breast  pocket. 
Both  are  very  neat  and  useful  little  issues. 
The  present  is  the  thirty-sixth  annual  edition 
of  the  diary. 

The  Builders’  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
Limited  (Bedford-street,  W.C.),  have  sent  us  a 
neat  little  pocket-book  and  a  date  indicator, 
which,  presumably,  they  have  issued  to  their 
subscribers. 

The  “  Gloucester  ”  Diary  and  Directors’ 
Calendar  for  1905  is  the  tenth  year  of  issue 
of  a  diary  published  by  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Gloucester, 
for  The  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Company,  Limited.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  work  is  a  list  of  stations  and  junctions 
attended  by  the  company’s  wagon  repairers. 

Messrs.  George  Wragge  (Manchester)  send 
us  a  very  characteristic  calendar  designed  for 
them  by  Mr.  Sydney  E.  Castle.  It  is  in  twelve 
square  sheets,  one  for  each  month,  with  specially 
designed  lettering  and  borders,  and  a  sketch 
in  line  at  the  side  of  each  sheet,  illustrating  the 
various  kinds  of  work  which  the  firm  carry  out. 

- — - 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Benn,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Bethnal  Green  Borough  Council  14,481/.  for 
purchase  of  land,  etc. ;  Fulham  Borough 
Council  16,800/.  for  acquisition  and  laying  out 
of  open  space,  and  7,700/.  for  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses  ;  Guardians  of  Hackney  Union  24,600/. 
for  poor-law  purposes ;  St.  Pancras  Borough 
Council  7,515/.  for  electric  light  installation  ; 
Shoreditch  Borough  Council  9,189/.  for  street 
improvements  and  paving  works,  and  1,255/. 
for  street  lighting  purposes ;  and  Woolwich 
Borough  Council  15,000/.  for  street  improve¬ 
ment. 

Lack  of  Employment. — The  General  Purposes 
Committee  brought  up  the  following  report, 
the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

"  In  our  report  dated  December  12,  1904,  now  before 
the  Council,  we  stated  that  we  had  considered  a  letter 
from  the  Central  Committee  of  the  London  Unemployed 
Fund  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the 
creation  of  work  of  public  utility,  for  genuine  unemployed 
workmen,  and  that  the  matter  was  engaging  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  various  committees.  We  have 
now  to  inform  the  Council  that  the  committees  have 
suggested  certain  works,  such  as  digging,  levelling,  and 
preparing  ground  in  connexion  with  the  Council’s 
parks,  improvements,  housing  schemes,  etc.,  which  will 
afford  employment  of  the  nature  suggested  by?  the 
Central  Committee.  We  should  point  out  that  in  view 
of  the  distress  prevailing,  owing  to  the  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  various  spending  committees  had  already 
taken  steps  to  put  in  hand  during  the  winter  months 
as  large  an  amount  of  work  as  possible.  In’ the  result 
a  considerable  quantity  is  now  in  progress.  In  order 
that  the  several  committees  which  are  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  work  may  proceed  during? the  recess,  we 
recommend — That  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
and  tho  several  committees  which  are  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  work  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  unemployed 
in  London  be  empowered  to  act  during  the  recess, 
subject  to  the  standing  orders  regarding  expenditure." 

N on-Provided  Schools. — Replying  to  Mr. 
Pope,  Sir  J.  W.  Collins  said  the  architect  had 
now  surveyed  332  non-provided  schools,  and 
the  chief  inspector  had  inspected  287  such 
schools,  with  regard  to  the  staffing  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Enlargement  of  Royal-hill  School ,  Greenwich. 
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—The  following  recommendation  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  was  agreed  to  : — 

“  That  the  amended  estimate  of  4,415/.  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Royal-hill  School  ( Greenwich )  by 
178  places,  and  of  the  other  works  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  saino  time  in  accordance  with  the  finished 
plans  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  be  approved  ; 
.  .  .  that  the  work  be  executed  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  contractor  ;  and  that  the  drawings,  quanti¬ 
ties,  specification,  and  estimate  of  4,080/.  be  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose.” 

Sanitary  Works,  Old  Castle-street  School,  White¬ 
chapel. — The  following  was  also  agreed  to  : — 

"  That,  subject  to  the  Board  of  Education  approving 
the  plans  and  specification,  an  estimate  of  1,01W.  11s.,  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  in  respect  of 
the  execution  of  sanitary  and  drainage  works  at  the 
Old  Castle-street  School  ( Whitechapel j,  be  approved; 
.  .  .  and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  without  the 
intervention  of  a  contractor  as  a  jobbing  work  under 
the  schedule  in  force  for  architectural  jobbing  works.” 

Proposed  Adaptation  of  a  House  for  House¬ 
wifery  Centre,  etc.,  Offord-road,  Islington,  S. — 
It  was  also  agreed  : — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  603/.,  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  proposed  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  No.  6,  Barnsbury-park,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  housewifery  centre  and  schoolkeeper’s  house  in 
•connexion  with  the  Offord-road  site  (Islington,  S.),  be 
approved  ;  that  .  .  .  the  work  be  executed  without 
the  intervention  of  a  contractor  as  a  jobbing  work 
under  the  schedule  in  force  for  architectural  jobbing 
works  ;  and  that  the  drawings  and  specification  be 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose.” 

School,  Monteith-road,  Bow  and  Bromley. — 
Oa  the  recommendation  of  the  Education 
Committee  it  was  agreed  that  the  estimate  of 
5,1561.,  submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
be  approved  ;  that  expenditure  not  exceeding 
5,969/.  be  sanctioned  in  respect  of  the  erection 
of  a  school  for  the  accommodation  of  80  mentally 
defective  children  on  the  Monteith-road  site 
'{Bow  and  Bromley),  and  also  in  respect  of  the 
provision  of  a  science-room  and  a  drawing 
class-room  in  connexion  with  the  graded 
school  ;  that  the  work  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a  con¬ 
tractor.  .  .  . 

Roof  Covers  for  Electric  Cars. — The  following 
recommendations  were  agreed  to  : — 

“  (a)  That  the  estimate  of  8,500/.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ;  and  that  expenditure 
•on  capital  account,  of  sums  not  exceeding  that  amount, 
be  sanctioned  in  connexion  with  the  provision  of  100 
additional  roof-covers  for  the  electric  cars  used  on  the 
London  County  Council  Tramways. 

“(b)  That  the  100  roof-covers  for  electric  cars,  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  be  constructed  by  the 
Council's  tramway  staff,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  officer  of  tramways. 

“  (e)  That  an  agreement  be  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Milncs,  Voss,  Co.  for  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  1/.  10s. 
for  each  of  the  100  roof-covers  to  be  made  by  the  Council 
for  its  electric  cars  ;  that  the  solicitor  do  prepare,  and 
obtain  the  execution  of,  this  agreement ;  and  that  the 
seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  thereto  when  ready.” 

Storm  Floodings — New  Pumping -station  in 
Battersea. — The  Main  Drainage  Committee 
recommended  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

“  That  the  estimate  (No.  4,368)  of  7,000/.,  submitted 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved ;  and  that 
■expenditure  not  exceeding  that  amount  be  sanctioned 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
a  pumping  station,  on  a  site  at  the  junction  of  York- 
road  and  Creek-streot,  Battersea,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  floodings  in  Wandsworth  and  Battersea.” 

Office  Accommodation. — The  Establishments 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  alteration  of  the  premises  known  as 
Nos.  56  to  60,  Strand,  be  executed  by  the 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a  con¬ 
tractor,  and  that  the  drawings,  specification, 
and  bills  of  quantities  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  that  purpose.  The  amount  of 
the  architect’s  estimate  is  3,502/. 

Lee-green  Fire  Station. — The  following  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
were  agreed  to  :• — - 

“  (a)  That  expenditure  not  exceeding  12,770/.  be 
authorised  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  new  Lee-green  fire-station. 

“  (b)  That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee 
being  prepared  to  undertake  tho  work  at  the  amount 
of  the  architect’s  estimate  (to  be  reported  after  the 
Christmas  recess),  tho  work  of  erecting  the  Lee-green 
station  be  executed  by  the  Council  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  contractor,  and  that  the  drawings,  quan¬ 
tities,  specification,  and  architect’s  revised  estimate 
be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

"  (e)  That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee  not 
being  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  erecting  the 
Lee-green  station  at  tho  amount  of  the  architect's 
estimate,  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  station  be 
Invited  by  public  advertisement.” 

Housing. — It  was  agreed,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  : — 

”  That  the  estimate  of  10,000/.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  part  of  a  contribution 
to  bo  made  by  the  Council  towards  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  and  clearance  of  property  on  the  Brantome- 
place  and  Prospect-terrace  areas,  be  approved  ;  that  a 
payment  on  account  of  10,000/.  to  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  St.  Pancras  in  respect  of  the 
expense  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Brantome-place 
and  Prospect-terrace  (St.  Pancras)  schemes,  1896,  bo 
authorised.” 


Suggested  Removal  of  Charing-cross  Station. — 
A  joint  report  was  submitted  by  the  Bridges  and 
Improvements  Committee  on  the  reference 
made  to  consider  the  question  of  removing 
Charing-cross  Railway  Station  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river  ;  to  widen  Hungerford  Bridge ; 
and  to  construct  a  double  line  of  tramways 
over  the  bridge  so  as  to  link  up  the  northern 
and  southern  systems  of  tramways.  The 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  very  large  expense  involved,  and  also 
having  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  advise  the  Council  for  the 
present  not  to  give  further  consideration  to 
,the  matter. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  Burns  the  report  was 
ordered  to  stand  over  until  after  the  recess. 

Paving — The  offer  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  & 
Co.,  Limited,  to  execute,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  1,602/.  12s.,  the  paving  and  other  works 
connected  with  the  widening  of  Camberwell 
New-road,  authorised  by  the  London  County 
Council  (Tramways  and  Improvements)  Act, 
1901,  was  accepted. 

It  was  also  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Works  Committee  being  prepared  to  under¬ 
take,  at  the  amount  of  the  chief  engineer’s 
estimate,  the  execution  of  paving,  etc.,  works 
connected  with  the  widening  of  Blackheath- 
road,  authorised  by  the  London  County  Council 
(Improvements)  Act,  1900,  such  works  be 
effected  by  the  Council  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  contractor. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  offer  of  the  Council 
of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Battersea  to 
undertake,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,732/.  19s.  7d., 
the  paving  and  other  works  connected  with 
the  widening  of  York-road,  between  Edmond’s- 
place  and  York- place,  authorised  by  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1898, 
be  accepted. 

Main  Drainage  Extension  and  Storm  Relief 
W orks. — The  Main  Drainage  Committee  brought 
up  the  following  report  :  — 

“  We  think  the  Council  may  wish  to  be  informed  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  March  31,  1904, 
in  connexion  with  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
main  drainage  system  and  tho  scheme  of  flood  relief 
works.  The  extension  scheme  .  .  .  provided  for 
additional  main  sewer  accommodation  in  consequence 
of  the  large  growth  in  population  since  the  main  drainage 
system  was  established.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
scheme  is  over  3,000,000/.  ;  and  the  actual  or  estimated 
cost  of  works  completed  or  in  progress  amounted  on 
March  31,  1904,  to  1,014,460/.  Since  that  date  the 
construction  of  the  final  section  (E)  of  the  new  northern 
outfall  sewer  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  work  lias  already  been  commenced.  The 
new  sewer  will  extend  from  Old  Ford  to  Barking.  The 
length  of  section  E,  which  extends  from  a  point  near 
East  Ham  manorway  to  the  outfall  works  at  Barking, 
is  about  1£  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  147,280/. 
The  tender,  amounting  to  82,510/.  2s.  4d.,  of  Messrs. 
W.  Kennedy,  Limited,  for  the  construction  of  section 
No.  1  of  the  northern  low-level  sewer  No.  2  has  been 
accepted,  and  work  has  been  commenced.  This  new 
sewer  will  extend  from  Hammersmith  to  Bow,  and 
section  No.  1  comprises  the  portion  between  the  River 
Lee,  near  Bow-bridge,  and  the  western  side  of  the 
Regent’s  Canal  at  Liiuehouse.  The  tender,  amounting 
to  348,417/.,  of  the  Westminster  Construction  Company, 
for  the  construction  of  section  D  of  the  southern  outfall 
sewer  No.  2,  has  been  accepted,  and  the  work  is  about 
to  be  commenced.  The  new  sewer  will  extend  from 
the  Crossness  outfall  works  to  the  Deptford  pumping- 
station  ;  and  section  D,  which  is  about  41  miles  in  length, 
comprises  the  portion  of  the  sewer  from'Deptford  pump¬ 
ing-station  to  a  point  near  Plumstead  Railway  Station. 
The  tender,  amounting  to  81,285/.  19s.,  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Construction  Company,  for  the  construction  at 
Plumstead  of  a  portion  of  the  new  southern  outfall 
sewer  No.  2  and  of  a  portion  of  the  new  high-level  sewer 
No.  2,  has  also  been  accepted ;  and  under  this  contract, 
known  as  contract  C,  two  sewers,  each  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length,  will  be  constructed,  and  the  work  has 
already  been  commenced.  The  borings  for  the  portion 
of  the  new  high-level  sewer  No.  2  between  Plumstead 
and  Catford,  and  for  the  new  low-level  sewer  from 
Hyde  Park-comer  to  Stepney,  have  been  completed, 
and  the  surveys  and  drawings  are  well  advanced.  It  is 
hoped  that  tho  contract  for  the  sewer  from  Plumstead 
to  Catford  will  be  ready  for  letting  in  March  next ;  and 
this  sewer,  when  completed,  will  relieve  the  floodings  in 
Loampit-vale,  Lewisham.  As  regards  the  scheme  of 
flood  relief  works,  upon  which  we  reported  on  February 
16  and  23,  1904,  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
Application  is  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  power  to  acquire  compulsorily  certain  land  required 
for  the  site  of  a  new  pumping-station  at  the  junction 
of  York-road  and  Creek-street,  Battersea.  A  similar 
application  is  being  made  with  regard  to  land  required 
for  a  site  for  a  new  pumping-station  at  Shad  Thames, 
Bermondsey,  and  the  drawings  and  surveys  for  the  new 
sewers  in  connexion  with  this  station  are  well  advanced. 
The  tender,  amounting  to  30,713/.  8s.  7d.,  of  Mr.  D.  R. 
Paterson,  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  about  l  j-  miles 
in  length  from  Cornwall-road,  Notting-hill,  to  Upper 
Addison-gardens,  Kensington,  has  been  accepted  ;  and 
this  sewer,  when  constructed,  will  relieve  the  floodings 
in  North  Kensington.  Messrs.  J.  D.  Nowell  &  Sous’ 
tender,  amounting  to  41,978/.  13s.  6d.,  has  been  accepted 
for  the  construction  of  sewers,  about  14  miles  in  length, 
from  the  junction  of  South-street  with  High-street. 
Wandsworth,  to  the  junction  of  Varden's-road  with 
North-side,  Wairdsworth-coinmon,  and  thence  to  the 
site  of  the  new  pumping-station,  above  referred  to,  at 
the  junction  of  York-road  and  Creek-street,  Battersea. 
The  drawings  for  this  puraping-station  are  being  pre¬ 


pared  ;  and  in  response  to  an  advertisement  tenders 
have  been  received  for  the  supply  of  the  gas  engines 
which  will  be  required  at  the  pumping-station.  Tenders 
are  also  being  invited  from  selected  firms  for  the  supply 
of  centrifugal  pumps,  which  will  have  to  be  connected 
with  the  engines  at  the  pumping-station.  This  station 
and  the  sewers  to  be  constructed  in  connexion  therewith, 
will  provide  relief  for  the  floodings  in  Wandsworth  and 
Battersea.  The  plans  for  the  new  relief  sewer  from 
Holloway  to  the  Thames  are  being  prepared,  and  nego¬ 
tiations  are  in  progress  with  respect  to  the  land  required. 
The  plans  for  the  relief  sewer,  about  1$  miles  in  length, 
from  Hornsey  and  Stroud-green,  have  been  completed, 
and  tenders  will  be  invited  as  soon  as  the  Council  is  in 
a  position  to  proceed  with  the  work.  A  plan,  showing 
the  several  works  referred  to  in  this  report,  will  be  sent 
to  members  of  the  Council.” 

New  Theatre,  Shaftesbury-avenue.  —  The 
Theatres  and  Music-halls  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  considered  plans,  submitted  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague,  of  a  theatre  proposed 
to  be  erected  at  the  junction  of  Shaftesbury- 
avenue  and  Rupert-street.  The  site  does  not 
strictly  comply  with  the  regulations,  as  only 
one-tenth  abuts  on  to  a  street  of  40  ft.  in  width 
instead  of  one-sixth  as  required,  but  in  other 
respects  the  site  is  a  good  one.  The  proposed 
building  is  shown  to  have  seating  accom¬ 
modation  for  1,144  persons.  The  application 
was  agreed  to  on  certain  conditions. 

The  Council  at  its  rising  adjourned  until 
January  24. 

- — - 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 


v/uuuby  v^uuueu  at  meir  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following 
applications  under  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
between  parentheses  : — 

Strand.  An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  “  Coliseum  ”  on  the  east 
side  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  Strand  (Messrs.  F. 
Matcham  &  Co.  for  the  London  Coliseum, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Ham 711  er  smith. — That  the  Council  do  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  elevation  of  a  proposed  gangway 
over  Wood-lane,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  I. 
Kiralfy). — Agreed. 

Hackney,  North. — Buildings  on  a  site  on  the 
north  side  of  Manor-road,  Stoke  Newington, 
between  No.  4  and  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way  (Messrs.  Turner  &  Ilolditch  for  Messrs. 
H.  Merritt  &  F.  W.  Matthews).— Consent. 

Hackney,  Central. — A  two-story  addition  at 
the  rear  of  No.  16,  Stannard-road,  Dalston, 
to  abut  upon  Ritson-road  (Messrs.  J.  Hunt  & 
Sons  for  Mr.  G.  Withey).— Consent. 

Rnx/on.f— Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos. 
422  and  _  424,  Coldharbour-lane,  Brixton 
(Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Peacock  for  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Lockhart).— Consent. 

11  andsworth. — Retention  of  one-story  Bhops 
in  front  of  Nos.  81  to  91  (odd  numbers  only), 
inclusive,  Replingham-road,  Southfields, 
Wandsworth  (Mr.  W.  Hunt  for  Mr.  J.  R. 
Mayfield). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — Permission  to  retain 
enclosures  to  a  porch  at  No.  7,  Mandeville- 
place,  Wigmore-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr. 
F.  Cornelius-Wheeler).— Refused. 

Wandsworth. — Four  one-story  shops  on  the 
east  side  of  Cavendish-road,  Wandsworth, 
abutting  also  upon  the  north  side  of  Grove- 
road  (Messrs.  J.  D.  Mathew  &  Son  for  Mr.  J. 
King).— Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 

W hitechapel. — A  building  on  the  west  side 
of  Charlotte-court,  Fieldgate-street,  White¬ 
chapel,  with  external  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  G.  E.  Nield  for 
Mr.  M.  Abrahams). — Consent. 

Battersea. f — Retention  of  a  building  at  No. 
110,  Church-road,  Battersea  (Messrs.  J.  A.  J. 
Woodward  &  Sons  for  Mr.  J.  Draper).— Con¬ 
sent. 


Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

TI  andsworth. — Cottages,  with  bay-windows, 
on  the  site  of  “  Swiss  Cottage,”  Garratt-lane, 
Tooting  (Mr.  B.  Woollard  for  Mr.  C. 
Clements). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  West. — A  porch  addition  in 
front  of  “  Rowton  House,”  Arlington-road, 
Camden  Town  (Mr.  G.  J.  Earle  for  Rowton 
Houses,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and 
Construction. 

Southwark,  West. — A  deviation  from  the 
plans  approved  for  the  erection  of  a  luffing 
crane  and  platform  on  the  north  side  of 
Bankside,  and  of  a  gangway  across  that  street 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  erection  of  an  enclosure 
to  the  crane  tower  (Mr.  W.  J.  Perkins  for 
Messrs.  Harrisons  &  Crosfield). — Consent. 

Deptford. — A  wood  and  iron  building  on  a 
site  on  the  northern  side  of  Trundley’s-road, 
Deptford,  eastward  of  the  Grand  Surrey 
Canal  (Mr.  L.  A.  Jouques). — Refused. 
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St.  Pancra8,  South. — For  permission  to  re¬ 
tain  teak  and  glass  enclosures  to  the  sides  of 
an  iron  gangway,  connecting  the  third  floors 
of  premises  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
Beaumont-place,  Euston-road,  St.  Pancras 
(Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Clapham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
J.  Cobeldick  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
upon  the  Heathfield  estate,  West  Side,  Clap- 
ham  Common,  Clapham. — Consent. 

Clapham. — That  the  Council  do  not  consent 
to  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  Cobeldick  for 
an  extension  of  the  period  within  which  new 
streets  for  carriage  traffic  upon  the  Heathfield 
estate,  West  Side,  Clapham  Common,  Clap¬ 
ham,  were  required  to  be  defined  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public. — Agreed.  ^ 

Wandsworth.—  A  barrier  across  AJk^bffpi- 
road,  Totterdown  estate,  Tooting  (|3jjK_jEl. 
Robertson  for  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 

Mile  End. + — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
A.  Davis,  sanctioning  a  new  street  for  foot 
traffic  only  at  the  rear  of  houses  in  Hessel- 
street  (late  Morgan-street),  Stepney. — Con¬ 
sent. 

Deviations  from  Certified  Plans. 

Whitechapel. — Certain  deviations  from  the 
plan  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
No.  1  and  2,  Parliament-oourt,  Artillery-lane, 
Whitechapel  (Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

City  of  London. — Means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance 
of  seotion  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
(top)  stories  of  Blocks  “D”  and  “E”  Broad- 
street-place,  Eldon-street,  City,  for  the  per¬ 
sons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  G.  D. 
Martin  for  the  London  Property  Development 
Syndicate,  Ltd.). — Concent. 

Widening  of  Street,  Width  of  Way,  and  Line 
of  Frontage. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — The  erection  of  a 
building  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  9,  11,  13,  15, 
and  17,  Highgate-road,  St.  Pancras,  to  abut 
also  upon  Greenwood-place,  and  in  connexion 
with  such  building  the  widening  of  a  portion 
of  Greenwood-place  (Mr.  G.  H.  Greatback  for 
Mr.  W.  A.  Curnock). — Consent. 

Alteration  to  Buildings. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — An  alteration 
to  Nos.  1  and  2,  Thomas-street,  Oxford-street, 
St.  George,  Hanover-square,  so  far  only,  how¬ 
ever,  as  relates  to  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  bay-window  at  the  rear  of  the  premises, 
without  such  premises  being  in  conformity 
with  Part  V.  of  the  Act  (Mr.  L.  Sharp  for 
Mr.  E.  J.  Rossiter). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Wandsworth. — A  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
northern  side  of  Garratt-lane,  Tooting,  with 
an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  B. 
Woollard  for  Mr.  C.  Clements). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — A  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  section  41  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  building  at  the 
rear  of  the  “  Mother  Red  Cap  ”  public-house, 
No.  174,  High-street,  Camden  Town  (Messrs. 
F.  J.  Eedle  &  Meyers  for  Mr.  E.  L.  Summers). 
Refused. 

The  recommendations  marked  +  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  local  authority. 

- ^ - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northampton  Architectural  and  Archeo¬ 
logical  Society. — The  Annual  Meeting  has 
just  been  held  of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society  for  the  Archdeaconries  of 
Northampton  and  Oakham.  The  Rev.  A.  W. 
Pulteney  presided,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Brereton  gave 
an  address  on  “  Some  Unrecorded  Saxon  Work 
in  Churches  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Peter¬ 
borough.”  Mr.  Brereton  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  an  explanation  of  a  recently  published  book 
on  pre-Conquest  work,  by  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown.  In  that  book  Northamptonshire 
figured,  so  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
fourth  in  England  ;  but  Mr.  Brereton  thought  it 
would  be  agreed  that  in  point  of  importance  and 
gene  ’al  interest  Northamptonshire  stood  second 
tj  none.  Nine  instances  of  Saxon  work  in 
churches  in  the  county  were  given.  These 
churches  were  Brixworth,  which  was  the  most 
complete,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  Saxon  church 
Northamptonshire  possessed ;  Earl’s  Barton, 
which  contained  the  finest  Saxon  ornament 


known  ;  Barnack,  Brigstock,  Whittering,  Ged- 
dington,  with  its  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique 
arcade ;  Pattishall,  Stowe-nine-Churches,  and 
Green’s  Norton.  The  chancel  at  Stowe  was 
certainly  Saxon,  and  a  very  fine  example,  but 
the  whole  tower  ought  to  be  added  as  an  example 
of  Saxon  building.  It  might  not  strike  an 
observer  as  such,  however,  by  its  appearance, 
and  the  natural  inference  would  be  that  the 
tower  was  a  recent  addition.  The  nave  of  the 
very  fine  church  at  Green’s  Norton  was  well 
preserved.  There  were  other  examples  in 
Northamptonshire  of  which  no  notice  had  been 
taken  in  the  book  to  which  Mr.  Brereton  had 
referred,  two  in  particular.  At  Nassington 
there  was  an  opening  of  a  very  decided  Saxon 
character  with  a  triangular  head,  and  there 
were  in  the  south  aisle  wall  through-stones  of 
typical  long  and  short  Saxon  work.  Another 
church,  Wansford,  possessed  good  specimens, 
which,  if  post-Conquest  in  point  of  date,  were 
pre-Conquest  in  regard  to  style.  Woodstone 
west  window  was  also  Saxon.  At  Thorn haugh 
there  was  an  example  which  had  previously 
been  quite  unobserved  and  unrecorded.  Another 
interesting  specimen — an  ornament — had  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered  in  the  crypt  of  the  church 
at  Ounclle.  Mr.  C.  A.  Markham,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  XIVth  Century  Manor  House 
at  Yardley  Hastings.”  This  interesting  and 
unique  fragment  of  a  bygone  age,  said  Mr. 
Markham,  once  formed  part  of  the  large  and 
important  Manor  House.  It  was  probably 
erected  by  John  Lord  Hastings  about  1330. — 
The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Markham,  and  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Tuson,  M.A.,  presented  the  financial 
statement.  The  officers  and  committee  were 
re-elected  en  bloc,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Rev.  A.  0.  James,  seconded  by  Rev.  R.  G. 
Randolph. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
On  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson,  London, 
addressed  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  on  the  subject  of 
metal  work.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
instead  of  the  Architectural  Association’s  own 
rooms  in  George-street,  and  Mr.  H.  0.  Tar- 
bolton  presided.  Mr.  Dawson’s  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  examples  of  iron, 
silver,  gold,  and  enamel  work.  At  the  close, 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer.  He  made  a  passing 
reference  to  the  proposal  to  utilise  the  Royal 
High  School  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  art, 
remarking  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  might  be  regarding  the  suitableness  of  the 
buildings  for  that  purpose — and  there  was  room 
for  difference  of  opinion — they  were  all  agreed 
that  there  must  be  no  tampering  with  the 
exterior  of  the  Royal  High  School.  Mr.  Ross 
seconded,  and  Mrs.  Traquair  supported  the 
vote  of  thanks,  which  was  cordially  awarded. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — At  the  rooms  of  the  Society  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  inst.,  Professor  Capper,  of 
Manchester  University,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Choisy’s  Researches  in  Ancient  Building 
Construction,”  Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  lecturer  said  that  Choisy’s 
researches  into  ancient  Egyptian  building  con¬ 
struction  follow  his  previous  detailed  studies, 
along  similar  lines,  of  Roman  and  Byzantine 
work,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  To  Egypt  he  has  brought  the 
same  power  of  penetrating  analysis  of  con¬ 
structive  fact,  the  same  keen  insight  into  the 
practical  necessities  of  building  organisation 
and  method,  that  illumined  so  admirably  his 
account  of  ancient  Roman  building,  as  well 
as  of  the  succeeding  school  of  architecture  at 
Byzantium.  Choisy’s  researches  in  Egypt, 
though  not  apparently  the  result  of  prolonged 
residence,  and  suffering  from  a  curious  ignor¬ 
ance  of  much  recent  work  on  Egypt  and  new 
data  so  derived,  give  undoubtedly  an  epoch- 
making  study,  presenting  some  well-known 
facts  in  altogether  new  relationships,  and  giving 
us  daring  and  reasoned  solutions  for  many 
problems  hitherto  apparently  insoluble  even 
to  experienced  Egyptologists.  As  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  solutions  of  long¬ 
standing  enigmas,  the  lecturer  gave  in  detail, 
with  lantern  illustrations  from  Choisy’s  book, 
the  minute  study  of  Egyptian  brick  walls,  built 
with  undulating  bedding,  a  puzzle  that  has 
hitherto  baffled  every  inquirer.  As  demons¬ 
trated  by  Choisy,  these  curious  walls,  which 
occur  on  a  large  scale  at  Karnak,  Abydos,  El 
Kab,  Philse,  and  elsewhere,  are  the  logical  out¬ 
come  of  Egyptian  crude-brick  building  on 
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sloping  sites,  given  the  scanty  foundations 
possible  in  Egyptian  soil,  where  these  walls  are 
liable  to  attack  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Similarly  Choisy,  by  a  single  illuminating  para¬ 
graph,  accounts  for  the  well-known  bench  on 
the  sides  of  the  ascending  gallery  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  admittedly  unexplained  in  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie’s  classical  book  on  Gizeh.  The 
lecturer  then  gave  an  account  of  Choisy’s 
explanation  of  the  transport  of  material, 
whether  in  the  enormous  blocks  of  obelisk  or 
colossal  statue  or  of  the  materials  of  more 
moderate  dimensions  used  in  ordinary  building, 
and  of  his  very  ingenious  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  sand  for  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  great 
blocks  in  position. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — The 
forty-first  annual  dinner  was  held  on  the  16th 
inst.,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  of  the  Manchester 
Society  of  Architects.  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont, 
President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  cli  ir. 
In  submitting  the  toast  of  “  The  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  British  Architects,”  the  President 
said  that  at  the  present  time  there  was  no 
country  in  the  civilised  world  in  which  there 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  If  the  registration  of  archi¬ 
tects  became  law  the  Institute  would  become 
the  registering  and  examining  body.  But  if 
this  did  not  come  to  pass  the  Institute  was- 
intending  to  take  into  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion  the  education  of  architectural  students, 
upon  which  the  good  of  the  profession  seemed 
to  him  to  stand.  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  John  Slater 
responded  to  the  toast.  Mr.  A.  J.  Murgatrovd 
proposed  “  The  Victoria  University  of  Man¬ 
chester.”  Vice-Chancellor  Hopkinson,  in  his- 
reply,  said  nothing  had  given  him  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  to  know  that  the  School  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  was  an  accomplished  fact.  The  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  started  was  a  model  of  how 
things  ought  to  be  done  in  Manchester.  The 
University  and  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  had  worked  harmoniously  together 
from  the  first,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  obligations  of  the  University  to  the 
two  representatives  of  the  architectural  pro¬ 
fession — Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Ogden.  Dr. 
Hopkinson  regarded  the  fact  of  the  University 
and  the  architectural  profession  working 
together  as  one  of  the  indications  that  Man¬ 
chester  recognised  there  was  a  future  for 
English  architecture  and  that  that  future  would 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  union  of  archi¬ 
tectural  skill  and  knowledge,  artistic  study,  and 
talent  with  those  who  were  engaged  in  theoreti¬ 
cal  studies,  the  study  of  letters  and  of  history.  — 
The  toast  of  “  The  Architectural  Association  'v 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Heathcote  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  (President 
of  the  Association).  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire 
proposed  “  The  Manchester  School  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  and  Mr.  Charles  Rowley  replied. 
Air.  Rowley  pointed  to  the  successful  working  of 
the  school  as  an  augury  of  still  better  things  for 
architecture  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
Manchester.  He  was  quite  certain,  he  said, 
that  in  Manchester  there  were  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  to  be  found  in  any  city. 

Ulster  Society  of  Architects. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Ulster  Society  of  Architects  was- 
held  in  Ye  Olde  Castle  Restaurant  on  the  15th 
inst.  Previously  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  had  been  held  in  its  offices,  13, 
Lombard-street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Gilliland.  The  report  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  honorary  treasurer’s  account  were  of  a 
satisfactory  nature.  The  following  office¬ 
bearers  and  council  were  elected  : — President, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gilliland  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  J.. 
M‘Donnell ;  honorary  secretary,  Air.  W.  B. 
Fennell  ;  assistant  lionorory  secretary,  Air.  W. 
W.  H.  Patterson ;  honorary  treasurer,  Air. 
F.  H.  Tulloch  ;  council,  Alessrs.  H.  Seaver,  N. 
Fitzsimmons,  and  R.  AL  Young ;  associate 
members  of  the  council,  Alessrs.  Thomas- 
Houston  and  E.  R.  Kennedy  ;  auditors,  Alessrs. 
Vincent  Craig  and  J.  St.  J.  Phillips.  Air. 
Benjamin  Alorrison  was  elected  a  student  of  the- 
Society.  At  the  dinner  Air.  W.  J.  Gilliland 
again  presided.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  having 
been  submitted  from  the  chair  and  honoured, 
that  of  “  The  Learned  Professions  ”  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Drew.  5:1  Rev.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  in  reply,  mentioned  the  great  service 
rendered  to  the  nation  in  the  capacity  of 
architect  by  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  and  said  that 
lately  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the- 
architect  of  the  new  cathedral  in  Belfast.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  of  all  the  professions. 
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having  a  claim  to  be  included  in  that  toast 
architecture  stood  out  prominently.  Their 
President  made  an  admirable  statement,  adduc¬ 
ing  almost  irrefutable  arguments  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in 
Ireland  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  strong  claim  for  suitable  training  of 
candidates  in  architecture.  Mr.  Gilliland 
asked  that  in  any  arrangements  made  for  the 
development  of  university  education  arclii- 
|  tecture  should  have  an  acknowledged  place,  and 
that  a  Chair  of  Architecture  should  be  provided 
for  it  in  Queen’s  College.  He  (Dr.  Hamilton) 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  a  great 
change  would  be  made  in  all  the  university 
arrangements,  and  when  that  time  came,  he 
hoped  the  architects  would  receive  the  recogni¬ 
tion  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and  that 
a  profession  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
health  of  the  people  would  be  admitted  to  the 
position  it  ought  to  hold  in  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  toast  was  acknowledged  also  by 
Dr.  Calwell,  President  of  the  Ulster  Medical 
Association.  Mr.  Vincent  Craig  then  proposed 
*’  The  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland,” 
testifying  to  the  efficient  guidance  of  the  parent 
body,  and  response  was  made  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
(President)  and  Mr.  Orpen  (Honorary  Secretary). 
Mr.  R.  M.  Young,  J.P.,  submitted  the  next 
toast,  that  of  “  The  City  and  Trade  of  Belfast,” 
Messrs.  A.  Cooke,  H.  A.  Cutler  (City  Sur¬ 
veyor),  and  R.  B.  Henry  responding.  The  toast 
of  “  Our  Guests,”  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Seaver,  had  associated  with  it  the  names  of 
Professor  Symington,  President  of  the  Natural 
History  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  Mr.  John 
Vinycomb,  President  of  the  Ulster  Arts  Club. 
President  Hamilton  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  The  President  of  the  Ulster  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects,”  and  Mr.  Gilliland  briefly  responded. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  and 
Cycling  Club. — At  the  meeting  on  December 
2D,  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  gave  an  address  on 
“  The  Study  of  Mediasval  Architecture.”  Com¬ 
mencing  with  an  illustration  of  the  nave  of 
Southwell  Minster  he  emphasised  the  nobility 
of  Norman  architecture  and  the  way  in  which 
the  builders  had  grasped  the  great  principles, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  desirability  of  massing 
the  ornament  and  of  ornamenting  construction. 
The  ornament  is  of  the  simplest  and  easily 
made  with  the  axe  on  the  small  stones  employed, 
and  yet  it  is  effective  ;  the  orders  of  the  arches 
were  recessed  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
stones,  each  order  being  composed  of  one 
stone.  The  small  size  of  the  stones  played  a 
very  great  part  in  the  construction  of  Xllth 
century  buildings,  since  the  piers  were,  in 
consequence,  far  larger  than  was  otherwise 
.  necessary,  and  the  roofs  of  naves  could  not 
be  vaulted.  Mr.  Mitchell  then  traced  the 
growth  of  vaulting  from  the  “  concrete  dome  ” 
of  the  crypt  at  Canterbury  to  the  quadripartite 
ribbed  groined  vault  over  the  aisles  at  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  so  on  to  the  vaults  over  the  Chapel 
of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  at 
Cowdray  Castle,  which  have  again  become 
ornamented  domes  unsupported  by  the  ribs. 
The  ribs  were  at  first  introduced  to  support  the 
groins,  but  were  multiplied  until  they  only 
ornamented  the  vault,  and  did  not  support  it. 
Dealing  with  the  arch,  Mr.  Mitchell  showed  the 
growth  from  the  triangular  arch  built  of  Roman 
tiles  at  Colchester  to  the  semi-circular  arch 
also  formed  of  Roman  tiles  at  Brinworth, 
until  the  true  arch  with  voussoirs  was  built. 
The  triangular  arch  of  tiles  was  no  better  -than 
two  concrete  beams  laid  sloping,  with  a  vertical 
joint  at  the  head,  and  the  semi-circular  arch  of 
tiles  was  supported  by  mortar  voussoirs 
separated  by  tiles,  since  they  alone  had  the 
correct  shape.  The  arch  became  sub-divided 
into  two  lights  by  smaller  arches,  and  the 
tympanum  was  at  first  ornamented  simply  as 
in  the  westernmost  bays  of  the  triforium  on 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  at  Peterborough,  but 
later  was  pierced  as  in  the  eastern  most  bays,  and 
from  this  sprang  window-tracery,  or  ornamented 
with  sculpture,  as  in  the  “  Priest’s  ”  door,  at  Ely. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  suggested  that  the 
arches  were  built  in  recessed  orders  in  order 
to  save  centring,  wrought  wood  being  scarce, 
and  that  the  same  cause  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  greater  spans  in  our  cathedrals 
were  not  vaulted  ;  while  the  small  size  of  the 
stones  used  may  have  been  caused  by  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads  rendering  the  carriage  of 
large  blocks  impossible.  Mr.  T.  C.  Yates 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  referred  to 
the  traces  of  colour  and  gilding  he  had  found 
when  measuring  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln. 


Mr.  R.  Well  bye  thought  the  Roman  roads  would 
still  be  in  good  condition  in  the  great  building 
period.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
January  10,  when  Mr.  W.  M.  Dodson  will 
lecture  on  St.  David’s  Cathedral. 

- - 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  Archaeological  Association. — The 
second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the 
rooms,  32,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  on 
Wednesday,  December  14,  at  8  p.m.,  Dr.  W. 
de  Gray  Birch,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Winstone  exhibited  a  fine  pewter  tankard 
and  drinking  cup,  both  bearing  the  pewter 
stamp,  and  seemingly  of  the  XVTIth  century, 
the  tankard  being  the  older  of  the  two.  Dr. 
Birch,  having  examined  the  coat  of  arms  upon 
them,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  had 
belonged  to  the  Kent  branch  of  the  Baker 
family.  Dr.  Winstone  also  exhibited  a  very 
nice  example  of  Battersea  ware  in  the  shape  of 
an  oblong  snuff-box  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Astley 
a  circular  box,  enamelled  on  copper,  similar 
in  character  to  the  [Battersea  specimen,  but 
which,  Dr.  Birch  said,  was  of  German  make 
and  intended  for  sweetmeats  ;  both  were  of  the 
XVTIIth  century.  Rev.  Dr.  Astley  exhibited, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Selley,  some  interesting  finds 
from  the  Bristol  neighbourhood,  including  a 
stone  knife  and  flint  implements,  and  a  perfect 
pigmy  arrow  head.  The  Chairman  exhibited  a 
Cypriote  antiquity  of  about  500  B.c.,  found  by 
Cesnola,  consisting  of  a  rude  kind  of  toy  horse 
of  clay,  in  perfect  condition. — Mr.  Emanuel 
Green  read  a  paper  upon  “  Bath  old  Bridge  and 
the  Chapel  thereon,”  which  had  special  interest 
for  the  meeting  as  the  recent  Congress  had  been 
held  in  that  city.  The  question  of  the  origin 
of  early  bridges,  he  said,  is  of  interest,  as,  pos¬ 
sibly,  ieading  to  a  knowledge  of  some  curious 
point  or  episode  in  local  or  personal  history. 
Any  very  early  notice,  however,  could  only  be 
met  with  by  chance.  On  making  a  reference  to 
local  histories  it  would  be  found  that  the 
writers  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  bridges, 
necessarily  so,  because  nothing  was  known 
about  them,  yet,  notwithstanding,  bridges  and 
bridge  building  were  matters  of  public  impor¬ 
tance  and  of  general  taxation  from  which 
no  one  could  be  excused.  Ducange  mentions 
a  guild  of  bridge  builders  known  as  Fratres 
Pontis,  the  habit  worn  being  white  with  a  cross 
on  the  breast.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us 
that  after  his  attack  on  London,  1013  A.D., 
King  Sweyne  went  “  westward  to  Bath  and  sat 
there  with  his  force.”  To  him  came  the 
Western  Thanes  and  submitted  and  gave  him 
hostages.  Whether  any  Thane  crossed  the 
Avon  by  a  bridge  or  by  a  ford  there  was  no 
mention.  Florence,  of  Worcester,  and  others, 
mention  the  coming  of  a  party  from  Bristol, 
in  rebellion  against  William  Rufus,  when  Bath 
was  burned  and  pillaged,  but  there  was  no  inti¬ 
mation  that  it  was  approached  by  a  bridge. 

In  1209,  1212,  1213,  and  again  in  1216  when 
King  John  came  to  Bath,  he  must  have  crossed 
the  river,  but  there  was  no  reference  to  a  bridge 
or  a  ford.  Licences  for  pontage,  i.e.,  a  duty 
paid  on  all  articles  carried  across  a  bridge, 
could  be  occasionally  found  for  other  cities, 
Bristol,  for  example,  but  there  was  not  one  for 
Bath.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  early 
bridge  there  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
south  gate,  was  not  united  to  it  and  did  not  form 
actually  a  part  of  the  city.  The  first  and  only 
early  mention  of  a  bridge  at  Bath  was  in  1273, 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  Edward  I.,  but  there 
must,  with  fair  certainty,  have  been  a  bridge 
before  that  date,  probably,  built  mostly  of 
wood.  The  early  local  historians  knowing 
nothing  of  the  early  bridge  were  in  difficulties, 
and  their  desciiptions  of  the  bridge  and  chapel 
are  quite  inaccurate.  The  chapel  spoken  of  by 
them  was  built  upon  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
bridge,  and  was  too  small  to  have  been  anything 
more  than  a  resting  place  for  some  painting 
or  image,  or  a  housing  (to  use  a  word  found  in 
early  writings),  or  a  place  for  a  passing  prayer. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  reproductions  of 
the  unique  and  exquisite  views,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  were  taken  in  1718; 
they  preserve  for  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  structure, 
chapel,  piers,  gate,  and  abutments  complete. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Kershaw,  Mr.  Gould,  Rev. 

Dr.  Astley,  Mr.  Bagster,  Mr.  Patrick,  and  others 
joined  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 


Queen  Yiotoria  Memorial,  Sheffield— The 
erection  of  the  Sheffield  memorial  to  the  late 
Queen  is  now  nearing  completion.  Mr. 
Alfred  Turner  is  the  sculptor  of  the  monu¬ 
ment. 


THE  TRAMWAY  AND  LIGHT  RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  December  16  a  visit  was  made  by  the 
members  of  this  Association  to  the  works  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway,  and 
of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway. 

The  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway,  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  low-level 
tubular  line  with  one  terminus  at  Finsbury 
Park,  beneath  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
station,  and  the  other  at  Moorgate-street, 
with  intermediate  stations  at  Drayton-park, 
Highbury,  Eseex-road,  and  Old-street.  The 
tunnels  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  hitherto 
constructed  in  London,  being  16  ft.  in 
diameter.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  take 
main-line  vehicles,  or  even  the  largest  Pull¬ 
man  cars,  into  the  tubes.  The  diameter  of 
the  station  tunnels  is  21  ft.  in  the  case  of 
intermediate  stations,  and  23  ft.  at  each 
terminus.  The  crossover  just  outside  Moor¬ 
gate-street  station  is  32  ft.  high  by  30  ft.  wide. 

In  the  construction  of  the  running  tunnels 
a  new  method  was  introduced,  on  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  the  line,  by  forming  the  lower 
half  of  the  ring  of  brickwork,  the  upper  half 
being  of  the  ordinary  ca6fc-iron  segments. 
This  arrangement  was  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Moir,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and,  we  are  informed  by 
the  officials,  that  it  gives  a  more  elastic  road¬ 
bed  than  is  the  case  where  iron  segments  are 
used  entirely.  A  noticeable  feature  is  that, 
throughout  the  line,  no  combustible  materials 
were  used  in  the  tunnel  or  platform  construc¬ 
tion.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  motor  and 
trailer  cars,  made  up  into  trains  of  various 
lengths  to  meet  the  traffic  requirements.  Each 
motor-car  is  fitted  with  two  125  h.-p.  motors, 
the  controlling  gear  of  which  is  placed  in  a 
fireproof  compartment  at  the  end  of  the 
coach.  All  the  care  are  fitted  with  Westing- 
house  quick-acting  brakes,  and  each  motor¬ 
car  carries  an  automatic,  motor-driven  com¬ 
pressor.  The  sidings,  car-sheds,  and  repair 
shops  are  situated  at  Drayten-park.  where  the 
line  emerges  into  the  open  air.  Of  the  lifts 
provided  for  conveying  passengers  to  and 
from  the  trains,  those  at  Moorgate-street  and 
Essex-road  are  electrically-driven  by  motors 
placed  over  the  lift  shaft.  At  Highbury  and 
Finsbury  Park  stations  they  are  of  the  direct- 
acting  hydraulic  type. 

On  arrival  at  Moorgate-street  station,  the 
visitors  were  met  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brousson,  the 
Engineer  and  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  City  Railway,  by  whom  the 
working  of  the  line  was  explained  at  length. 
After  inspecting  examples  of  the  rolling  stock 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  crossover  outside 
the  terminus,  where  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the  running 
rails  and  electric  conductors.  Contrary  to  the 
ordinary  practice,  two  conductors,  negative 
and  positive  respectively,  are  employed,  both 
of  these  rails  being  electrically  insulated. 
Current  is  collected  by  eight  slippers  attached 
to  each  motor-car,  two  being  placed  at  each 
end,  and  four  at  intermediate  positions,  so  as 
to  bridge  over  gaps  at  points  and  junctions. 
The  party  next  visited  a  typical  signal 
cabin  at  Old-street  station,  where  the  method 
of  signalling  was  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
system  employed  is  entirely  automatic,  and 
has  a  “treadle”  control  worked  by  the  cars, 
the  necessary  low-voltage  current  being  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  running  rails  of  the  permanent 
way.  A  train  entering  any  section  controlled 
by  a  signal  sets  this  signal  to  danger,  and 
locks  it  until  the  train,  has  passed  out  of  the 
section,  when  a  controlling  relay  is  energised, 
and  the  last  coach  makes  contact  with  the 
treadle  and  releasee  the  signal.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  signal  in  advance 
must  have  been  placed  in  the  danger  position 
before  the  signal  in  the  rear  can  be  operated 
by  the  treadle.  From  Essex-road  station  the 
visitors  walked  to  the  generating  station, 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Regent’s 
Canal,  close  to  the  New  North-road  bridge. 
Outside  the  power-house,  a  building  on  an  L- 
shaped  plan,  and  close  to  the  canal  bank,  are 
a  coal  bin,  an  ash  bunker  and  shoot,  and  a 
small  pumping  station.  Coals  are  unloaded 
from  barges  by  a  Hone’s  grab,  delivered  into 
the  bin,  and  mechanically  conveyed  to  the 
coal  bunker  inside  the  boiler-house,  all  the 
coal  passing  through  an  automatic  weighing- 
machine  on  its  way  to  the  bunker.  When  re¬ 
quired,  the  same  conveyor  brings  back  ashes, 
which  are  delivered  into  the  bunker,  whence 
they  are  loaded  up  into  barges  or  carts  by 
means  of  the  shoot.  The  pumping  station  is 
situated  below  the  coal  bin,  and  draws  water 
from  a  well,  for  augmenting  the  ordinary 
supply,  and  for  use  in  case  the  latter  should 
be  interrupted.  Near  the  pumping-house  is  a 
vertical  shaft,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  head¬ 
ing  runs  to  the  railway  tunnels  at  a  point 
between  Essex-road  and  Old-street  stations. 

The  heading  serves  as  a  conduit  for  the  elec¬ 
tric  cables,  as  well  as  to  convey  fresh  air,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  fan,  into  the  railway  tunnels  for 
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ventilation  purposes.  In  view  of  the  largo 
cross-section  of  the  tunnels,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  underground  length  ie  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  miles,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  heading  will  be  adequate  for 
the  provision  of  fresh  air.  Another  favourable 
circumstance  is  that  the  openings  between  the 
two  tubes  are  strictly  limited,  both  in  size  and 
in  number.  Hence  the  movement  of  the  trains 
will  afford  considerable  help  in  the  way  of 
ventilation. 

The  generating  plant  consists  of  four  Mus- 
grave  vertical,  cross-compound,  condensing 
engines,  each  of  1,250  i.h.p.,  direct-coupled  to 
British  Thomson-Houston  direct-current,  com¬ 
pound-wound  generators  placed  between  the 
high  and  low-pressure  cylinders,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  575-volt  current  at  full  load.  Two 
auxiliary  generators,  driven  by  high-speed 
Davy-Paxman  engines,  supply  current  for 
lighting.  These  generators  are  rated  at 
120  kw.  each,  and  give  the  same  voltage  as 
the  main  generators.  The  main  switchboard 
is  arranged  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  lighting 
circuits  can  be  supplied  from  the  traction 
panels.  The  steam  generating  plant  includes 
ten  “Economic”  type  boilers,  each  capable 
of  evaporating  11,200  lbs.  of  water  per  hour. 
The  boilers  are  fitted  with  Vicar’s  mechanical 
stokers,  driven  by  electric  motors  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  stokers  are  fed  from  the  coal 
bunker  at  the  top  of  the  boiler-house,  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  bunker  being  about 
1,000  tons.  Ashes  are  raked  from  the  boilers 
into  hoppers  below  the  floor  of  the  boiler- 
house,  each  hopper  having  a  valve  at  the 
lower  end  which  discharges  into  the  conveyor 
buckets.  Messrs  S.  Pearson  &  Son  were  the 
contractors  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  line,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Douglas  Fox  as  consulting  ongineer. 

The  members  of  the  Association  next  paid  a 
visit,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Jenkin,  the  general  manager,  to  the  new 
power  station  of  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway,  at  Stockwell.  The  original  generat¬ 
ing  station  contained  four  400  h.-p.  generating 
sets,  but  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Clapham 
Common  and  the  further  extension  to  Isling¬ 
ton,  necessitated  a  great  increase  of  power, 
and  more  suitable  means  of  conveying  it  to 
the  trains.  The  two-wire  system  at  first  used 
became  inadequate  owing  to  the  increased 
length  of  the  line,  heavier  trains,  and  more 
rapid  services.  Hence  the  company  decided  to 
adopt  the  three-wire  system,  which,  although 
largely  used  for  electric  lighting,  had  not 
been  applied  to  traction. 

About  the  same  time,  an  entirely  new  power 
station  was  built,  capable  of  extension  to 
double  its  present  capacity,  the  old  generating 
station  being  dismantled  and  utilised  for 
locomotive  and  repair  shops.  The  new  station 
is  a  brick  and  steel  building,  200  ft.  long  by 
90  ft.  wide,  the  engine  and  boiler  houses 
being  practically  under  one  roof.  The  power 
house  contains  fourteen  dry-back  marine  type 
boilers,  and  seven  generating  sets,  with  a 
maximum  engine  capacity  of  5,500  h.p.  Part 
of  the  line  is  supplied  with  current  at  500  volts 
direct  from  the  generating  station,  but  more 
distant  sections  are  supplied  from  sub¬ 
stations  at  London  Bridge  and  Islington, 
where  current  received  at  a  potential  of  1,000 
volts  is  stepped  down  to  500  volts.  At  each 
point  of  supply,  storage  batteries  are  installed 
to  provide  for  station  lighting,  and  for  work¬ 
ing  the  electric  lifts.  The  batteries  also 
steady  the  generator  loads,  and  are  available 
for  the  supply  of  current  in  case  of  temporary 
interruption  to  the  station  supply.  To  afford 
accommodation  for  increasing  traffic,  more 
powerful  and  faster  locomotives  have  been 
provided  for  hauling  four-coach  trains.  Ten 
new  four-coach  trains  of  improved  design  have 
been  brought  into  service,  and  the  older  cars 
are  being  reconstructed  on  similar  lines.  The 
rolling  stock  of  the  company  now  includes 
fifty-two  locomotives  and  140  coaches,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  fourteen  locomotives  and  thirty 
coaches  four  years  ago.  In  conclusion  we  may 
mention  that  the  station  tunnels  at  Islington 
and  Clapham  Common  are  each  of  30  ft. 
diameter,  and  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 
- .  »  « - 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers. — The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  T.  Fairhurst  as  a  sani¬ 
tary  inspector  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Southwark,  and  the  temporary  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  W.  Peverett  as  a  sanitary  inspector 
in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hackney. 

Chingford  Old  Church.— The  Rector  of 
Chingford  is  desirous  of  obtaining  contribu¬ 
tions  for  repairs  to  the  chancel,  porch,  and 
tower  of  Chingford  Old  Church,  necessitated 
by  the  recent  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  nave. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  ruin,  which  was 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  July  2  last. 


WESTMINSTER  CITY  COUNCIL. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  Council,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports  from 
the  Highways  and  Works  Committees  as  to 
providing  further  work  for  the  unemployed, 
was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road, 
on  Friday  last  week. 

The  Works  Committee’s  report  dealt  with 
the  advisability  of  at  once  repicking  certain 
macadam  roads  in  the  City  and  the  repaving 
of  Exhibition-road  with  wood.  The  City 
Engineer  stated  that  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  employment  of  additional  men  by 
engaging  additional  steam-rollers  for  the  re¬ 
pair  of  macadamised  roads  and  by  relaying 
wood  pavements  in  various  sections  of  Shaftes- 
bury-avenue,  Great  Windmill-street,  and 
Ivensington-road  with  materials  now  in  stock. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  work 
should  be  put  in  hand  at  once ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Exhibition-road,  they  considered  that 
the  work  was  not  a  suitable  undertaking  to 
be  put  in  hand  for  the  relief  of  the  un¬ 
employed.  The  Finance  Committee  submitted 
an  estimate  of  2,800/.  in  respect  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  work. 

The  Highways  Committee’s  report  stated 
that  they  were  unable  to  find  work  for  any 
more  men  as  scavengers  and  road  sweepers. 
After  discussing  the  matter  for  nearly  two 
hours  the  Council  decided  to  agree  to  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Works  Committee..  This 
will  mean  that  employment  will  be  found  at 
half-time  for  about  120  men. 

- - 

COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Court 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

Tramways. — Alderman  Sir  J.  Bell  presented 
a  petition,  signed  by  over  3,000  ratepayers,  ask¬ 
ing  the  Corporation  not  to  give  their  assent 
to  the  proposal  of  the  London  County  Council 
to  run  tramways  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  and 
along  the  Victoria  Embankment.  There  was 
also  a  petition  from  the  Vestry  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Blackfriars,  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  Both 
petitions  were  referred  to  the  Streets  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Streets  Committee  reported  relative  to 
the  London  County  Council’s  application  for 
the  Corporation’ 8  assent  to  the  tramways  over 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  etc.,  and  stated  that  they 
had  adjourned  the  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  until  after  the  first  meeting  in  the 
New  Year,  in  the  hope  that  by  that  time 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
London  Traffic  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — Mr.  Fortescue  moved  :  — 
“That  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Com¬ 
mittee  be  instructed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  widening  the  north  end  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  60  as  to  do  away  with  the 
acute  angle  which  now  exists  at  its  junction 
with  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  thereby 
greatly  facilitate  the  traffic  at  this  dangerous 
point.” — The  motion  was  referred  to  the 
Streets  Committee. 

Fire  Protection. — The  Streets  Committee  re¬ 
ported  having  taken  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  empowering  the  Corporation 
to  inspect  all  buildings  and  require  owners 
to  provide  proper  means  of  exit  through  the 
roof  by  fixed  ladders  and  other  methods  of 
escape  from  fire. 

Contracts. — It  was  agreed  to  accept  a 
tender  of  Messrs.  H.  Greene  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for 
carpenters’,  plumbers’,  painters’,  smiths’,  and 
engineering  jobbing  works  for  three  years 
from  January  1  next  at  17£  per  cent,  below 
schedule  prices,  and  a  further  5  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count  for  cash  payments. 

Building  Act  Amendment.—  The  following 
resolution,  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Club,  was  submitted: — “That,  in 
referenoe  to  the  new  Building  Act  Amendment 
Bill  now  being  promoted  by  the  London 
County  Council,  without  consultation  with  the 
Corporation,  or  the  local  and  professional 
authorities,  this  meeting  advisee  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  London 
Building  Act  be  agreed  to,  and  that,  if  the 
Bill  be  pressed,  the  Lord  Mayor  be  asked  to 
call  a  public  meeting  of  protest  by  the  citizens 
at  the  Guildhall.”— This  was  referred  to  the 
Streets  Committee. 

Underground  Convenience. — In  consequence 
of  difficulties  haying  arisen,  the  Streets  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  they  had  abandoned  the 
site  in  the  Guildhall-yard,  by  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry  Church,  for  an  underground  con¬ 
venience,  and  they  recommended  in  lieu 
thereof  that  an  underground  convenience  be 
constructed  under  Guildhall-buildings,  op¬ 
posite  the  City  of  London  Court,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  3,000/.— This  was  agreed  to. 

Duke’s  Head-passage— The  Improvements 
Committee  reported  again  with  reference  to 
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the  proposed  widening  and  converting  of 
Duke's  Head-passage  into  a  carriage-way,  be¬ 
tween  Ivy-lane  and  Paternoster-row,  and  re¬ 
commended  that  no  further  action  be  taken 
in  the  matter. — Mr.  S.  J.  Sandle  moved  that 
the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
for  further  consideration,  and  this  was 
oarried. 

City  Surveyorship. — The  Court  sat  in 
private  to  oonsider  the  election  of  a  City  Sur¬ 
veyor  from  the  following  selected  candi¬ 
dates:— Mr.  Frederick  Brown,  Mr.  James 
Leonard  Crouch,  Mr.  Sydney  Perks,  Mr. 
William  II.  Prescott,  Mr.  Frank  Sumner.  The 
voting  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Perks,  of  5,  Crown-court.  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  formerly  assistant  to  the  Surveyor  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  who  has  been  in 
private  practice  since  1890. 

- »  ♦  » - 

3llu0trations* 

A  CHRISTMAS  VISION:  AFTER 
TENNYSON. 

R.  CONRADE’S  drawing  is  the  result 
of  a  commission  from  us  to  make  an 
illustration  of  an  imaginary  picture 
described  in  Tennyson’s  “  Palace  of 
Art.”  He  devotes  a  series  of  stanzas  to  describ¬ 
ing,  one  after  another — a  stanza  to  each- 
various  pictures  in  the  fabled  palace  ;  and  in 
the  catalogue  occurs  this  one — 

“  Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  crucifix, 

In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm, 

Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx, 

Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm.” 

The  “  branch-work  of  sardonyx  ”  evidently 
has  a  kind  of  Byzantine  suggestion,  which  the 
artist  has  followed  in  the  framing  of  the  picture, 
though  his  Virgin  is  perhaps  somewhat  too 
naturalistic  a  figure  for  the  surroundings.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  the  “  Madonna  della  Seggiola 
as  a  precedent. 

INTERIOR,  ST.  JAMES’S,  PICCADILLY. 

This  drawing  by  Mr.  Leslie  Wilkinson,  is  the 
one  which  gained  its  author  the  Academy  silver 
medal  for  perspective  drawing,  open  to  archi¬ 
tectural  students  alone. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about 
this  well-known  church  ;  but  the  drawing  illus¬ 
trates  very  well  Wren’s  admirable  way  of 
working  in  the  gallery  (then  considered  a  prac¬ 
tical  necessity)  into  a  classic  composition. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  MARLBOROUGH. 

The  new  grammar  school  at  Marlborough, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Silcock  Sc 
Reay,  of  Bath,  is  intended  to  accommodate 
eighty  scholars,  forty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  grammar  school, 
but  set  a  little  further  back  from  the  road. 

There  are  two  entrances,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  with  cloakrooms,  changing-rooms, 
and  lavatories  attached,  and  the  building 
contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  central  assembly- 
hall,  with  four  classrooms  and  teachers’  room 
opening  out  of  it,  and  on  the  first  floor  four 
classrooms,  a  lecture-room,  and  a  music-room. 
The  physic  laboratory  and  cookery-room  are 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  the  art-room  are  on  the  first  floor.  There 
are  two  playgrounds,  with  a  playshed  and  a 
bicycle-shed  in  each,  and  with  a  manual  instruc¬ 
tion-room  in  the  boys’  playground. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and 
rooms  ventilated  by  means  of  extraction  flues 
and  inlfet-ventilators. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Downing  &  Rud- 
man,  of  Chippenham,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works 
is  Mr.  A.  H.  Davies. 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  SOUTHPORT. 

This  is  a  re-building  of  an  already  existing 
church  at  Southport.  ''The  drawing  shows  the 
design  of  the  west  end,  which  shows  a  rich 
and  effective  treatment,  the  west  window  having 
two  orders  of  tracery,  one  outer  one  standing 
in  front  of  and  partially  veiling  the  actual 
Avindow  tracery.  The  western  fa9ade  of  the 
nave  is  treated  as  a  panelled  stone  screen,  the 
gable  rising  behind  it. 

The  estimated  cost  is  10,000/.  for  the  nave 
and  aisles,  7,000/.  for  the  tower  and  west  end, 
and  3,000/.  for  the  morning  chapel  and 
transept. 

The  materials  used  are  Bath  stone  for  exterior 
dressings,  Runcorn  stone  for  internal  arcades, 
and  Chorley  bricks  for  the  brickwork. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  C.  &  F.  Woods,  of 
Bolton  and  Southport,  and  the  architects 
Messrs.  Matear  &  Simon,  of  Liverpool. 
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NEW  RECTORY,  OXTED,  SURREY. 

The  house  is  built  of  local  stock  bricks  of  a 
purply  red,  with  red  sand-faced  bricks  for 
dressings  and  quoins.  The  roof  is  of  local  red 
tiles. 

A  thick  belt  of  trees  shuts  out  both  view  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  sun  on  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  the  site,  which  is  only  one  acre  in 
extent,  and  therefore  the  dining  and  drawing¬ 
rooms  were  both  given  a  westerly  aspect,  where 
there  is  a  pretty  view  over  Oxted  village. 

The  cost  of  the  house  and  boundary  fences 
was  3,200/.,  Messrs.  J.  Brasier  &  Son  being  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Oldrid  Scott  the 
architect. 

MEMORIAL  GATEWAY,  MONTON 
CHURCH,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

The  boundary  wall  and  gateway  here  illus¬ 
trated  were  erected  as  a  memorial. 

They  were  executed  in  Darley  Dale  stone  by 
Messrs.  Deakin  &  Greenwood  ;  the  gates  and 
railings  were  the  work  of  Messrs.  George  Wragge, 
and  the  statue  in  the  niche  is  by  Mr.  John 
Tweed,  A.R.A. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Thomas  Wor¬ 
thington  &  Son,  of  Manchester,  who  also 
designed  the  church,  with  the  schools  and 
keeper’s  house. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Bromley. — The 
assessor  in  the  competition  for  Bromley  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings,  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson,  has  now 
delivered  his  award,  with  the  following  result, 
viz.  :  First,  Mr.  R.  Frank  Atkinson,  8,  Sackville- 
street,  W. ;  second,  Messrs.  H.  Ashley  &  Winton 
Newman,  10,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  W.C.  ;  third,  Mr. 
G.  Harrold  Norton,  14,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ; 
fourth,  Messrs.  Hall  &  Phillips,  6,  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.  ;  fifth,  Messrs. 
Lanchester  &  Rickards,  1,  Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. 

- - 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

John  N.  Rhodes — a  Yorkshire  Painter: 
1809  1842.  By  W.  H.  Thorp.  (Bemrose  & 
Sons. ) 

- —4— - 

Sea  Defence  Works  at  Clacton-on-Sea. — By 
their  Bill,  deposited  for  the  next  Parliamen¬ 
tary  session,  the  Clacton-on-Sea  Commissioners 
are  seeking  power  to  construct  a  sea  wall  in 
the  parish  of  Great  Clacton,  with  promenades 
or  roadways  for  foot  passengers.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  60,000/. 

Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School.— The 
award  of  certificates  was  made  on  Friday  last 
week,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty-second  years’ 
work  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School 
of  Practical  Engineering.  The  chair  was 
oocupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Hawksley,  Past- 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
From  the  reports  of  the  Examiners,  Mr.  J. 
F.  J.  Reynolds.  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Barnett,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  W. 
Aldridge,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  it  appears  that  the 
general  merit  of  work  in  the  Mechanical, 
Civil,  and  Eloctrical  Sections  of  the  school 
has  been  fully  maintained.  The  high  per¬ 
centage  of  marks* — 280  out  of  a  possible  296 — 
obtained  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Sharpe,  in  the  Lecture 
Examination  on  “  Materials  and  their  Manu¬ 
facture,”  is  deserving  of  special  mention. 
Another  noteworthy  feature  is  the  importance 
attained  by  the  Electrical  Section,  whose  con¬ 
tinued  growth  testifies  to  the  fact  that  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  electricity  is  now  an  abso¬ 
lute  essential  to  the  well-trained  engineer. 
The  certificate  of  honour  for  six  school  certi¬ 
ficates,  none  lower  than  third  in  order  of 
merit,  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  M.  S.  Culbert¬ 
son,  and  the  “Wilson”  premium  for  a  paper 
read  before  the  Engineering  Society  on  “Rail¬ 
way  Practioe  and  Construction  in  India,”  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  L.  H.  C.  Palmer.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  students,  Mr. 
Hawksley  expressed  his  regret  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  of  engineers  neglected  the 
example  of  their  predecessors,  who  combined 
utility  with  aesthetic  design.  The  speaker 
had  been  60  much  struck  with  the  ugliness  of 
modern  engineering  works  that  he  hoped  to 
establish  a  premium  in  connexion  with  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  designs 
combining  good  taste  with  utility  and 
strength. — Other  papers  read  during  the 
session  were  “  Water-boring  in  South  Africa,” 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cornwell ;  “  Portland  Cement,”  by 
Mr.  N.  G.  Watson;  and  “Irrigation  in  India,” 
by  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Daniell.  Mr.  S.  Y.  Knight  (a 
former  student),  of  the  Llantwit  Engineering 
Company,  also  read  a  paper  upon  “  Railway 
Brakes.” 


Correspon&ence, 


ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
read  your  first  article  on  the  case  of  Ebdy  v. 
McGowan  which  brings  up  the  question  of 
ownership  of  drawings  so  forcibly,  and  I  am 
still  more  pleased  that  you  are  continuing  the 
discussion  and  are  purposing  to  do  something 
practical  to  show  how  important  it  is  to  the 
profession,  and  indeed  to  artists  similarly 
situated  outside  the  profession.  In  response 
to  your  appeal,  I  shall  be  happy  to  add  a  cheque 
for  five  guineas  to  the  one  so  promptly  offered 
by  “  The  Provincial  Architect  ”  and  hope  many 
others  will  do  the  same. 

One  of  my  earliest  contentions — as  a  young 
architect — was  on  this  very  point,  and  I  succeeded 
in  proving  my  case  to  a  large  church  building 
committee,  advised  by  a  very  shrewd  solicitor. 
My  drawings  were  ray  tools,  not  to  be  handed 
to  anyone  else  to  do  my  work,  but  to  be  retained 
by  me  for  future  use  if  need  be,  at  any  rate,  for 
my  own  purposes.  I  argued  that  I  was  not  a 
draughtsman  to  make  pretty  drawings,  but  an 
architect  to  build  buildings,  with  or  without 
such  tools  as  these  drawings,  models,  or  diagrams 
— according  as  circumstances  required. 

Since  then  (nearly  half  a  century  ago  !)  I 
have  always  stuck  to  the  point  and  always 
succeeded,  having  never  given  up  a  drawing  in 
my  life  under  compulsion,  and  have  found  the 
use  of  my  old  drawings  frequently — my  clients 
often  being  glad  to  find  I  could  produce  what 
they  themselves  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
lost,  in  the  case  of  alterations,  enlargements, 
drainage  works,  etc.  I  have  always  been  glad 
to  give  drawings  or  copies  which  might  be  of 
use  or  importance,  but  never  if  demanded  as  a 
right,  unless  specially  paid  for. 

C.  F.  Hayward. 


Sir, — If  the  report  of  the  case  of  Gibbon  v. 
Pease,  your  clear  exposition  and  criticism  of 
the  facts,  and  your  powerful  appeal  to  archi¬ 
tects  as  a  body  are  insufficient  to  disturb  the 
lethargic,  selfish  isolation  into  which  it  is  the 
habit  of  architects,  whether  as  units  or  as 
corporate  bodies,  to  plunge  themselves,  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  that  anything  I  could  say 
would  be  usefully  supplementary. 

Nevertheless,  I  may  perhaps  offer  the 
following  points  for  consideration  : — 

(1 )  To  contest  successfully  the  very  important 
question  of  the  ownership  of  architects’  draw¬ 
ings  and  to  bring  out  clearly  all  the  factors 
in  the  case  require  not  only  plenty  of  “  the 
sinews  of  war,”  but,  what  is  almost  equally 
necessary,  the  evidence  of  “  custom  ”  as 
demonstrated  by  the  pronounced  and  unmis¬ 
takable  anxiety  of  architects,  individually  and 
collectively,  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  such  “  custom.” 
Consequently,  I  should  like  to  see  many  far 
greater  sums  than  my  own  5/.  5s.,  and  also 
many  lesser  amounts,  subscribed  to  the  fund 
you  are  good  enough  to  open,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  quite  apparent  that  from  the  man  who 
can  only  afford  5s.  to  the  one  who  would  not 
miss  100/.  the  unanimous  spirit  and  intention 
of  architects  is  to  preserve  their  rights  and 
“  custom  ”  in  this  matter,  whether  by  the  law 
as  it  may,  on  appeal  to  the  highest  courts,  be 
held  to  stand,  or  by  the  law  as  it  may  require 
to  be  amended  so  that  justice  and  law  may  be, 
as  regards  architects,  synonymous  expressions. 
And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  apparently 
even  the  measured  drawings  and  sketches  of 
student-days  could  be  demanded  by  a  client, 
under  such  an  iniquitous  original  claim  as 
that  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease,  had  the  knowledge 
so  gained  been  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
the  drawings  of  a  client’s  building. 

(2)  Architects  as  units  (and  as  corporate 
bodies  through  their  various  societies)  have, 
in  the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease,  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  important  legal  decision,  at 
a  cost  of  a  few  pounds  each,  which  would  cost 
them  many  hundreds  of  pounds  to  strive  to 
obtain  individually,  with  probably,  as  merely 
an  individual’s  action,  less  satisfactory  results. 
And,  further,  the  value  of  even  one  set  of  draw¬ 
ings,  which  under  the  decision  in  Gibbon  v. 
Pease  had  to  be  surrendered,  would  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  cost  to  each  architect  of  the 
collective  appeal  against  it  which  is  proposed 
to  be  taken. 

(3)  Had  action  similar  to  that  now  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease  been  taken 
in  the  case  of  Ebdy  v.  McGowan,  a  great  deal 
of  subsequent  hardship  to  architects,  which  has 


been  held  justified  under  that  decision  of  the  law 
courts,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  probably 
the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease  would  never  have 
arisen,  and,  had  such  a  case  arisen  as  Gibbon  v. 
Pease,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  reversal 
of  the  present  decision  in  that  case  would  not 
have  been  increased  by  the  need  of  explaining 
away  what  will  certainly  be  considered  by 
lawyers  an  awkward  “  precedent,”  however 
much  it  may  be  repudiated  by  architects 
as  being  totally  inapplicable  to  the  case  under 
review. 

(4)  Similarly,  if  means  are  not  taken  to 
reverse  the  present  decision  in  Gibbon  v.  Pease, 
the  next  thing  will  probably  be  that  clients 
ignorant  of  what  architects  really  ought  to 
be  and  of  what  architecture  (worthy  of  the 
name)  actually  is  will  be  led  to  suppose  that 
every  portion  of  a  piece  of  architecture  has  been 
or  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
elaborate  sealed  and  full-sized  drawings  and 
of  legally-phrased  specifications  and  contract 
forms,  and  the  next  lawsuit  to  be  anticipated 
by  architects  would  probably  be  one  for 
“  negligence  ”  or  “  legal  fraud,”  because, 
perchance,  some  architect  could  not  produce 
to  his  client  on  demand  elaborate  and  painfully 
mechanical  drawings  and  written  descriptions 
of  every  moulding  or  scrap  of  carving  connected 
with  some  building,  or  because  some  client 
with  a  taste  for  microscopical  investigation 
had  been  able  to  detect  that  in  execution  of 
the  work  a  departure  from  “  studio  designing  ” 
had  been  found  by  the  architect  to  be  more 
architecturally  pleasing  or  desirable. 

In  fact,  it  only  requires  a  very  small  expendi¬ 
ture  of  mental  reflection  for  every  architect 
to  realise  how  very  serious  are  the  issues  raised 
by  the  case  of  Gibbon  [v.  Pease — for  himself 
selfishly,  and  unselfishly  for  architecture, 
and  to  be  fully  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  every  single  architect  in  England 
(in  other  countries,  happily  for  them,  the  need 
does  not  exist,  for  in  them  architecture  is 
better  appraised  at  its  true  value)  to  prevent 
the  abrogation  of  the  “  time-honoured  custom  ” 
regarding  the  ownership  by  architects  of  their 
drawings  and  specifications. 

(5)  Lawyers  delight  in  precedents.  When, 
therefore,  any  one  of  them  makes  such  absurd 
remarks  as  those  respecting  sculptors  and 
sculpture  to  which  you  referred  in  your  leading 
article  of  the  26th  ult.,  he  may  perhaps  be  well 
referred  to  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the 
more  commercial  world  of  gun-makers,  engineers, 
and  ship-builders.  Let  him  inquire  whether 
the  purchaser  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  obtains 
with  it  all  the  experimental  and  completed 
dra wings  and  specifications,  all  the  calculations, 
particulars,  and  tests,  and  all  the  patterns, 
foundry-plant,  and  tools  as  well ;  or  let  him  ask 
himself  whether  such  firms  as  that  of  Armstrong 
or  of  Krupp  would  have  even  come  into  exis¬ 
tence  had  every  purchaser  of  a  new  form  of  gun 
been  able  to  claim  as  part  of  the  bargain 
and  without  payment  the  brains  which,  had 
the  purchaser  himself  possessed  them,  would 
have  rendered  an  Armstrong  or  a  Krupp  a 
superfluity.  Let  him  also  make  similar 
inquiries  amongst  engineers  and  ship-builders, 
and  say  whether  the  results  of  such  investigation 
were  not  similar.  And  then,  whether  he  looks 
upon  the  practice  of  architecture  as  “  an  art 
or  a  profession,”  and  whether  or  not  the  “  regis¬ 
tration  of  architects  ”  (as  of  solicitors)  be  the 
one  thing  needed  to  establish  the  right  of 
architects  to  treatment  as  fair  as  that  which 
more  “  commercial  ”  workers  receive,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  him  to  gather  quite  a  posse  of 
precedents  in  support  of  that  view  of  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  position,  of  his  responsibilities  to  his 
client,  and  of  his  own  rights  and  privileges 
which  every  architect  has  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  so  clear  and  obvious  that  even  a  lawyer, 
befogged  as  he  may  be  by  “  case-law  ”  and 
“  precedent,”  ought  not  to  fail  to  appreciate 
and  to  concede. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  as  one  architect  for 
kindly  undertaking  to  receive  subscriptions 
towards  the  cost  of  the  appeal,  on  behalf  of 
architects  generally,  against  the  present  decision 
in  the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease,  and  to  enclose 
my  promised  cheque  for  51.  5s.  Should  further 
monies  be  needed  to  carry  the  appeal  to  the 
highest  courts  or  otherwise,  I  shall  hope  to  be 
able  then  to  make  a  further  subscription, 
and  I  can  only  hope  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Colls  v.  Home  &  Colonial  Stores,  Limited, 
a  similar  exhibition  of  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease  may  effect 
as  much  needed  a  change  in  the  legal  estimation 
of  architects  and  architecture  as  has  taken 
place  regarding  the  less  human,  though  at  one 
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time  apparently  more  hopeless,  subject  of 
“  ancient  lights.” 

A  Provincial  Architect. 


[December  24,  1904. 


Sir, — After  the  extremely  energetic  manner 
in  which  you  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  the 
ownership  of  architects’  drawings,  I  am  very 
glad  to,find  that  you  are  further  assisting  matters 
by  kindly  offering  to  receive  subscriptions 
towards  the  cost  of  an  appeal. 

Mr.  Chorlton  James,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  &  Morgan,  of  Cardiff,  has  very  generously 
forwarded  to  me  a  cheque  for  51.  5s.  towards  the 
cost  of  this  appeal,  and  I  have  forwarded  this 
to  the  solicitors  who  have  charge  of  the  case. 

This  public  spirited  action  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  James  &  Morgan  will,  I  hope,  induce 
others  in  the  provinces  to  also  assist  towards  the 
necessary  expenses. 

The  action  which  Mr.  Pease  is  proposing  to 
fight  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  whole 
profession  that  every  architect  ought  to  make 
a  point  of  sending  a  contribution,  as  undoubtedly 
the  great  cost  should  not  bear  unduly  on  the 
shoulders  of  any  one  individual  when  the  case 
is  being  fought  to  maintain  a  principle. 

The  arguments  you  have  brought  forward 
both  in  the  Builder  and  elsewhere  have  been  so 
convincing  that  very  little  remains  to  be  said. 

To  my  mind  architects  above  all  others 
should  know  what  it  is  they  are  selling  when 
they  receive  their  fees  for  professional  assistance. 

It  seems  almost  as  reasonable  for  an  employer 
to  insist  upon  having  the  plans — which  are  in  fact 
the  architect’s  working  tools — as  it  would  be 
for  a  customer  to  insist  upon  having  the  tailor’s 
brown- paper  patterns  from  which  he  cuts  his 
cloth  in  making  a  suit  of  clothes. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  herewith  handing  to 
you  my  cheque  for  10Z.  10s.  towards  the  cost 
of  the  appeal.  Georoe  Hubbard. 

THE  JOINERY  TRADE. 

SlR, --It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 

A  London  Builder”  has  tried  to  turn  out 
jyork  at  the  price  and  in  such  quantities  as 

A  Shop  Foreman”  mentions.  ‘‘A  Shop 
Foreman,"  however,  must  not  be  too  sure  that 
the  foreigner  will  raise  the  price  of  deals,  etc. 
should  joinery  be  taxed.  The  price  of  every 
article  of  commerce  is  regulated  to  a  grea't 
extent  by  the  supply  and  the  demand,  and, 
after  getting  as  much  as  he  can  on  ‘‘forward 
contracts,"  the  foreigner  consigns  large 
quantities  of  timber  to  our  London  auction 
rooms  to  fetch  what  it  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  “A  London  Builder”  get  his 
10  per  cent,  tax,  he  may  find  it  hardly  worth 
the  candle.  By  the  time  the  (say)  doors  are 
valued  as  low  as  possible  for  taxation,  and 
numerous  little  dodges  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  same,  it  will  probably 
work  out  at  about  6d.  or  9d.  per  door,  a 
difference  which  can  easily  be  made  in  the 
manufacture  at  home.  “A  London  Builder” 
claims  a  ‘‘modern  plant  of  machinery.”  but 
it  can  hardly  be  well  managed,  if  his  buying 
and  joinery  shops  are.  While  a  joiner  is 
placed  in  charge  of  every  joiner's  shop  in 
the  country,  anyone  is  considered  competent 
to  take  charge  of  the  machine  work,  instead  of 
an  experienced  machine  hand,  and  yet  good 
results  are  expected.  I  know  places  where  it 
costsmore  to  grind  aeaw  than  it  would  do  to  buy 


a  new  one,  and  they  are  often  in  hand  too 
yet  the  person  in  charge  would  be  the  first 
to  point  out  his  splendid  system.  This  is 
only  one  point ;  but  how  can  we  expect  to 
compete  with  foreigners  on  these  lines? 
Wages  and  taxation  are  always  to  the  front. 
Good  management  and  enterprise  seem  to  be 
secondary  considerations.  There  are  plenty 
of  competent  men  to  be  found,  some  prepared 
to  purchase  an  interest  in  a  substantial  firm, 
but— opportunity  is  a  fine  thing.  I  hope  this 
discussion  will  be  continued  for  our  mutual 
benefit.  Mill  Foreman. 

NEW  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— We  have  this  week  learned  that  the 
correct  address  of  the  last-named  firm  in  the 
list  of  successful  competitors  published  in  vour 
last  issue  is  “  Messrs.  C.  E.  Mallows  &  A.  W.  S. 
Cross,  London.”  Albert  Clayton. 

%*  The  mistake  of  course  was  not  ours. 
The  names  were  sent  to  us,  type-written,  and 
we  could  only  give  them  as  sent. — Ed. 


Ube  Student's  Column. 

ASPHALT:  ITS  COMPOSITION  AND 
PROPERTIES.— III. 

Asphalt  Mastic. 

HE  sample  of  bahrein  asphalt  rock 
referred  to  in  our  last  chapter  con¬ 
tains  in  its  natural  condition  too 
much  bitumen  for  “  compressed  as¬ 
phalt,”  but  approximately  correct  for  “  mastic,” 
which  is,  however,  usually  made  by  boiling 
together  rock  asphalt  containing  about  10  per 
cent,  of  bitumen  with  a  proportion  of  refined 
bitumen  of  suitable  quality.  After  being  thus 
heated  to  400  deg.  Fahr.  and  mixed  mechanically 
in  a  boiler  it  is  run  into  blocks  of  about.  £  cwt.  It 
should  contain  15  per  cent,  of  total  bitumen, 
be  thoroughly  homogeneous  after  stirring,  and, 
unlike  asphalt  rock,  should  not  fall  to  pieces  on 
being  heated.  To  obtain  this  homogeneity  the 
rock  must  be  ground  very  fine,  the  mixture  with 
the  bitumen  amalgamated  by  fusion,  or 
“  cooking,”  in  a  thorough  manner.  For  road¬ 
ways  it  is  usually  laid  in  two  thin  layers,  of  a 
total  thickness  of  1  in.,  whereas  the  compressed 
kind  is  usually  in.  For  footpaths,  where  the 
wear  is  not  so  great,  grit  (hard  and  clean)  is 
added,  33  per  cent,  for  temperate  and  50  per 
cent,  for  tropical  countries. 

It  is  air,  w-ater,  and  vermin  proof,  is  elastic 
to  the  tread,  absorbs  vibration,  and  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  unaffected  by 
heat  or  cold — that  is,  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  which  are  caused  by  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  do  not  produce  cracks  in  the 
material.  These  properties  make  it  very 
suitable  for  a  damp-proof  course  because  of  its 
accommodation  to  any  settlement  of  the  build¬ 
ing  without  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  pro¬ 
tection,  and  because  it  need  not  be  so  thick  as 
to  squeeze  out  under  the  pressure  of  the  super¬ 
incumbent  mass.  Ordinary  asphalt  or  mastic 
is  not  capable  of  resisting  acids,  because  of  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  latter  upon  the  lime¬ 
stone  contained  as  the  base,  but  by  mixing 
bitumen  with  pure  silex  an  acid-resisting 


mastic  may  be  made  and  applied  like  ordinary 
mastic.  This  kind  is  used  for  electric  accumu¬ 
lator  rooms  and  baths  for  electrolysis,  etc. 
Reference  to  the  effect  of  petroleum  spilt  upon 
asphalt  and  of  gas  leaking  under  asphalt,  road¬ 
ways  will  be  made  after  more  detailed  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  components  of  the  “  total 
bitumen  ”  of  Trinidad  pitch  and  other  bitu¬ 
minous  substances. 

Whilst  the  governing  factor  in  asphalts 
(compressed  or  mastic)  is  the  bituminous 
portion,  yet  the  condition  or  size  of  the  grains 
of  the  base  (limestone)  is  not  without  effect. 
In  Seyssel,  Val  de  Travers,  and  Servas  rocks 
the  grain  is  fine,  whilst  in  the  Sicilian  it  is 
coarse,  so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter 
rock  is  less  than  that  of  the  former. 

Liquid  asphalt,  or  asphalt  mastic,  footpaths 
of  a  -f  in.  layer  weigh  SO  lb.  per  sq.  yd.,  equal 
to  143  lb.  per  cubic  ft. 

The  use  of  bitumen  is  not  confined  to  admix¬ 
ture  with  asphalt  rock  for  the  production  of 
“  mastic,”  but  is  used  on  its  own  account  for 
watertight  linings,  for  electric  insulation,  and 
the  composition  most  suited  for  these  several 
purposes  must  now  be  considered. 

Bitumen. 

The  several  varieties  of  this  substance  are 
determined  mainly  by  the  proportions  of  the  per¬ 
centages  of  the  more  volatile  constituents,  but 
also  in  a  less  degree  by  the  sulphur  content. 
In  this  latter  respect  the  nearly  pure  bitumen 
of  Barbados  is  superior  to  that  of  Trinidad, 
being  almost  free  from  sulphur,  whilst  as  much 
as  8  per  cent,  has  been  found  in  some  samples 
from  the  last-named  island.  In  both  cases  it 
is  called  manjak,  and  sometimes  glance  pitch, 
and  is  in  appearance  very  much  like  Cannel  coal, 
having  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  low  elasticity.  This  makes  it  ot 
service  for  use  in  making  black  varnish  or  for 
electrical  insulation,  but  not  for  purposes  where 
elasticity  is  of  prime  importance. 

G.  du  Bois  made  a  test  of  the  best  quality  of 
Barbados  manjak,  and  found  955  per  cent,  to 
be  soluble  in  benzene,  which  is  almost  equal  to 
carbon  bisulphide  as  a  solvent.  Of  the  soluble 
matter,  63‘63  per  cent,  was  volatile  on  dis¬ 
tillation  and  32-27  per  cent,  of  coke  was  left, 
whilst  4- 10  per  cent,  consisted  of  impurities  and 
earthy  matters.  Of  the  volatile  constituents, 
40  per  cent,  formed  a  good  oil,  suitable  for  the 
production  of  petroleum. 

This  purity  in  sulphur  and  ash  makes  the 
Barbados  manjak  valuable  for  coatings  to  pre¬ 
vent  rusting  of  iron,  or  for  varnish  made  by 
dissolving  in  turpentine,  and  is  accordingly 
largely  employed  in  the  United  States  for  the 
manufacture  of  Brunswick  black  and  as  an 
insulating  material  for  electric  cables ;  but  for 
purposes  where  elasticity  is  needed  it  is  by 
itself  unsuitable,  and  where  it  is  required  to  mix 
with  natural  rock  asphalt  its  high  melting-point 
is  against  it. 

A  sample  recently  tested  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  laboratory  having  the  following  per¬ 
centage  composition  :  Carbon,  8L18  per  cent.  ; 
hydrogen,  8‘43  per  cent.  ;  and  oxygen,  10-39 
per  cent,,  melted  at  327  deg.  Fahr.,  whilst  a 
sample  of  Trinided  manjak  melted  only  at 
428  deg.  Fahr.,  because  it  contained  only  12‘6 
per  cent,  of  “  petrolene.” 
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31-93 

Mineral  matter  . 

35-29 

17-03 

— 

88-20 

87-95 

04-23 

83-41 

0-36 

88-65 

3-70 

87-33 

1-28 

Total . 

100-00 

99-76 

100  0 

99-99 

100-01 

100-01 

100-0 

99-09 

100-0 

99-89 

99-56 

99-97 

100-0 

100-0 

vnT?S'  .  6-  c°mPatred  Wlth  Nos-  1  and  5  of  Table  I.  show  higher  percentages  of  bitumen  (total). 

No.  6.  A  deposit  consisting  of  a  mass  of  sea-shells  cemented  by  bitumen. 

No.  0.  A  so-called  asphaltum  taken  from  a  vein  in  Ritchie  countv. 

S“s,.l°  and  n-  Hard  and  soft  artificial  asphalts;  petroleum  distillation  residues,  California. 

No!  13:  Gove™;™*  by  ag.'”  Trl“ldad  “phalt-  “U“8S-  and  5aod' 

No.  14.  Made  by  adding  sulphur  to  hot  Lima  petroleum  tar. 
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For  purposes  where  “  accommodation  ”  is 
an  essential,  as  in  water-tight  linings,  and  where 
incorporation  with  natural  asphalt  requires  an 
approximately  similar  melting-point,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
“  Trinidad  pitch  ”  as  the  less  oxidised  and  more 
tractable  component. 

Trinidad  pitch  is  known  also  as  “  asphalt  ” 
and  as  “  lake  asphalt,”  from  the  extinct  crater 
(in  appearance  like  a  lake),  where  the  purest 
form  is  obtained  ;  and  this  is  sub-divided  into 
liquid  asphalt,  semi-liquid  asphalt,  and  solid 
asphalt,  according  to  the  consistency,  which  in 
turn  is  determined  by  the  percentage  com¬ 
position  of  its  petroleum-like  components. 
The  quality  is  also  affected  by  the  percentage 
of  earthy  matter  that  has  gained  admixture 
with  the  asphalt,  and  is  greatest  in  “  land 
asphalt,”  which  is  mined  outside  the  crater 
referred  to. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
means  have  been  devised  for  differentiating  the 
substances  usually  grouped  under  the  term 
“  bitumen,”  this  having  been  found  necessary  in 
view  of  the  great  variety  of  natural  rocks, 
natural  pitches,  and  the  introduction  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  gas-tar  pitches,  or  other  analogous 
substances  as  substitutes. 

Unfortunately  no  one  method  has  as  yet  been 
f  >und  sufficient  to  ascertain  these  facts,  and 
we  have  therefore  to  examine  those  most 
generally  accepted  for  each  feature,  leaving  out 
of  our  notice  others  which  differ  in  details  only. 

The  method  devised  by  Peckham  and  Lynton 
is  based  upon  a  separation  that  originated  with 
Boussingault,  who  found  that  bitumens  yield 
to  certain  solvents  a  portion  of  their  constituents 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “  Petrolene,”  and 
to  certain  other  solvents  another  portion  which 
he  called  “  Asphaltene.”  The  first  step  in  the 
process  is  to  separate  and  estimate  the  water 
and  then  to  digest  the  substance  with  petroleum 
spirit  (sometimes  called  petroleum  ether).  The 
percentage  weight  of  material  removed  by  this 
solvent  is  called  “Petrolene.”  To  what  rp mains 
undissolved  boiling  spirits  of  turpentine  are 
added,  and  the  digestion  is  continued  for  several 
hours,  or  as  long  as  any  coloured  matter  continues 
to  be  extracted.  After  this  the  process  is  repeated 
with  chloroform  in  the  place  of  turpentine,  after 
which  the  matter  still  remaining  insoluble  is 
ignited  and  the  residue  weighed  (with  proper 
precautions)  to  determine  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  and  mineral  matter  respectively. 

The  table  No.  II.  is  given  to  act  as  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  with  Table  I.,  and  to  show  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  West  Indian  and  American  products. 
The  first  section  of  Table  III.  has  been  compiled 
from  the  results  obtained  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  and 
recorded  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
Vol.  I.,  fourth  series,  the  first  six  items  by  the 
officials  of  the  Imperial  Institute  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  varieties  that  exist  in  the  district 
of  La  Brea.  The  value  of  the  differential 
method  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Clifford 
Richardson,  who  has  made  many  tests  of 
material  and  inspected  the  sites  where  the 
samples  were  taken,  and  his  summary  of  Mr. 
Peckham’s  returns  is  also  embodied  in  the  third 
portion  of  the  table. 

He  says  :  “  These  analyses,  although  carried 
out  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  mine, 
permit  of  the  same  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  land 
samples  ;  and  the  additional  determinations 
of  bitumen  made  by  Professor  Peckham  with 
chloroform  furnish  some  additional  and  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  kinds  of  material. 

“  These  show  that  the  average  ‘  land  ’  speci¬ 
men  contains  2-4  per  cent,  more  of  its  bitumen 
in  the  form  soluble  only  with  difficulty,  while 
iron  pitch,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  no 
value  for  paving  purposes  and  is  always  rejected 
in  digging  land  pitch,  has  7  3  per  cent,  more  of 
its  bitumen  in  this  form.” 

From  this  we  can  draw  the  inference  that  the 
land  pitch  collected  by  Professor  Peckham  is 
one-third  converted  into  iron  pitch  and  of  so 
much  less  value  than  lake  pitch  for  paving 
purposes.  In  fact,  his  results  are  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  difference  between  lake  and 
land  pitch  as  any  that  have  been  offered,  and 
confirm  the  results  of  experience  with  the 
asphalt  from  the  land  deposits  in  the  laying  of 
street  pavements.” 

The  essential  features  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  just  referred  to  are  embodied  in  sections 
I  and  3  of  Table  III.,  and  those  of  E. 
Donath  and  B.  M.  Margosches  by  a  somewhat 
similar  method  in  sections  2  and  4  of  Table  III. 

Instead  of  using  boiling  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  chloroform  after  petroleum  spirit,  the  last- 


named  gentlemen  employ  benzene  and  carbon 
bisulphide.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  investigations  prove  quite  confirmatory. 
They  show  that  the  bitumens  in  refined  Trinidad 
pitch  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
the  standard  rock  asphalts,  viz.,  that  the 
“  petrolene  ”  is  twice  the  percentage  of 
“  asphaltene,”  say  G6  per  cent,  of  the  former, 
33  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  with  about  1  per  cent, 
extractable  by  the  most  searching  solvents 
chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

The  table  shows  also  the  great  improvement 
that  takes  place  in  the  refining  of  the  Trinidad 
pitch,  mainly  by  removing  the  portion  which 
is  difficult  to  dissolve,  viz.,  the  chloroform,  and 
incidentally  shows  that  there  is  more  of  the 
improvement  to  be  effected  in  the  case  of  land 
pitch  than  in  lake  pitch. 

The  figures  show  also  how  much  nearer  the 


petroleum  pitch  is  to  the  natural  bitumen  than 
is  coal  tar  pitch.  This  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  seeing  that  the  former  is  akin  in  origin 
and  mode  of  formation  and  in  the  temperature  of 
its  distillation,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  product 
of  high-temperature  distillation  in  which  a 
different  order  of  carbon  compounds,  viz.,  the 
aromatic,  is  produced.  The  presence  of  these 
last  named,  such  as  anthracene,  furnish  a 
means  for  detecting  the  presence  of  coal-tar 
pitch. 

The  resemblance  between  petroleum  pitch 
and  Trinidad  pitch  is  also  in  the  percentage  of 
organic  matter  undissolved,  and  means  of 
differentiation  of  the  components  of  this  will 
be  hereinafter  mentioned.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  mineral  matter  or  inorganic  residue  in 
the  separated  bitumens,  but  as  supplied  com¬ 
mercially  mixed  with  a  base ;  this  does  not 


Table  III. — Section  1. 


Specimen  No. 

Trinidad  Pitches 

Tested  by  the  Extracts. 

Soluble 
in  Petro 
leum 
Spirit. 

Soluble 
in  Boil¬ 
ing 

Spirits 
of  Tur¬ 
pentine 

Soluble 

in 

Chloro¬ 

form. 

Total 

called 

Asphal¬ 

tene. 

Total 

Bitu¬ 

mens. 

Orgauic 
Matter 
Insolu¬ 
ble  in 
Chloro- 
form. 

Inor- 

ganic 

Materia] 

Grand 

Total. 

Peckham’s  Method 

A 

B 

C 

B  + C 

A+B  +  C 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Lake  pitch  north-east  . 

,,  ,,  centre  . 

„  ,,  west . 

,,  „  south-east  . 

36499 

35-950 

3L200 

35-362 

13-411 

12-310 

11-575 

9-862 

4- 025 

5- 762 
7-222 

4 -800 

17- 436 
18  072 

18- 797 
14-662 

63-935 
54  025 
52-997 
50-024 

10-371 

10- 782 

11- 357 
11-212 

35-675 

35-192 

35-645 

38-762 

99-981 

99  999 
99-999 

99  998 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Land  pitch  near  lake . 

,,  ,,  „  village . 

33-733 
33  619 

13  09 

10  69 

5-65 

7-235 

18-74 

17-925 

42-473 

51-544 

11-19 

11-618 

36  307 
36  832 

99-970 

99  994 

Refined  pitch . 

39  340 
38-485 

19-270 

21-705 

0-713 

1-133 

19-983 

22-838 

59-250 

61-323 

8-507  J  32-243 
7-460  j  31-217 

100-00 

100-0 

Sundry  Artificial  Pitches  Tested  by  the  Extracts.  E.  Donath’s  Method.  (Section  2.) 

Petro¬ 

leum 

Spirit. 

Ben- 

Carbon 

Bisul¬ 

phide. 

- 

- 

In¬ 

soluble 

in 

Carbon 

Bisul¬ 

phide. 

- 

- 

Sicilian  asphalt  . 

Bitumen  from  ditto  . 

7  80 
66-10 

3-70 

31-36 

0-30 

2-54 

4-00 

33-90 

11-80 

100-00 

- 

88-20 

100-0  ■) 
100-0  ) 

10 

11 

Petroleum  pitch  (soft)  . 

„  (hard) . 

68-50 
59-i  0 

28-50 

27  00 

1-50 

4-50 

30- 00 

31- 50 

98-50 

90-60 

1-60 
9-00  ? 

= 

100-0 

99-50 

12 

13 

Lignite  tar  pitch  (soft) . 

.  (hard) . 

81-30 

11-90 

15  50 
86-50 

0-70 

0-30 

16-20 

86-80 

97- 50 

98- 70 

2-60  ? 

1  -80  V 

- 

100-10 

100-50 

14 

15 

16 

Coal  tar  pitch  (soft)  . 

„  ,,  „  (medium)  . 

,,  „  „  (hard) . 

25-05 

15-14 

15-51 

4  4-98 
40-03 
39-86 

6-57 

710 

15-21 

51-55 

47-13 

65  07 

76-60 

62-27 

70  58 

22-67 

37-81 

29-19 

I 

0-15 

0-25 

0-20 

99-42 

100-33 

99-77 

Summary  Showing  Extracts  as  above,  and  theer  Percentage  of  the  Total  Bitumens 
A  +  B  +  C. — (Section  3.) 


Varieties  of  Trinidad  Pitch 
compared 

with  Sicilian  Asphalt. 

Percentage  of  Original  Material. 

Percentage  of  Bitumens. 

A 

B 

C 

B  +  C 

A+B  +  C 

A 

B 

A  +  B 

C 

17 

Crude  lake  pitch  average . 

35-2 

12-4 

5-2 

17-6 

52  8 

66-8 

„  land  „  „  . 

33-3 

11-9 

6-6 

18-4 

51-7 

64-7 

23  0 

..  iron  . . 

33-6 

13-8 

9-9 

23-7 

57-2 

Refined  pitch . 

39-34 

19-27 

0-713 

19-983 

59-25 

66-41 

32-42 

98-83 

1-17 

Sicilian  asphalt  . 

38-485 

21-705 

1-133 

22-838 

61-323 

62-74 

(See  above). 

1 

“ 

— 

— 

6610 

31-36 

97-46 

2-54 

Table  III. — Section  4. 


Specimen  No. 

Soluble  matter  in  Percentages  of  the  Total  Bitumen. 

Authority. 

Ratio  of  the  Extracts 

to  each:  other. 

Substance  Tested. 

Dis¬ 

solved 

by 

Petrol 

Spirit. 

Boiling 

Spirits 

of 

Turpen¬ 

tine. 

Sum  of 
the  two 
Extracts 

By 

Chloro¬ 

form. 

A 

B 

A  +  B 

C 

A-B 

A-C 

A-^B  +  C 

7  ifc  8 

Refined  Trinidad  (average) . 

64-57 

33-91 

98-48 

1-62 

1-90 

42-4 

1-82 

9 

Sicilian  Asphalt . 

66-10 

31  36 

97-46 

2-54 

2  11 

26-0 

10 

Petroleum  Pitch  (soft)  . 

69-54 

28-93 

98-47 

1-53 

2-40 

45-68 

2-28 

11 

,.  (hard) . 

65-19 

29-84 

95-03 

4-97 

2-19 

13-1 

12 

Lignite  Tar  Pitch  (soft)  . 

83-38 

15-90 

99-28 

0-72 

6-25 

116-1 

5-02 

13 

,,  ,.  ,,  (hard)  . 

12-06 

87-63 

99-69 

0-31 

0  13 

39-67 

0-13 

14 

Coal  Tar  Pitch  (soft) . 

32-70 

58-72 

91-42 

8-57 

0-56 

3-81 

0-49 

15 

,,  ,,  ,,  (medium) . 

24-32 

64-29 

88-60 

11-40 

0-38 

2-13 

0-32 

16 

„  „  „  (hard)  . 

21-98 

66-48 

78-46 

21-54 

” 

0-40 

1-02 

0-28 
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afford  a  reliable  method  of  discrimination.  On 
account  of  these  difficulties  the  extracts  have 
been  further  examined  by  Dr.  G.  Lunge  and 
V.  Krepelka,  whose  recent  researches  are 
embodied  in  Table  IV. 

Before  considering  those  results,  it  will  be  well 
to  give  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  E.  Donath 
and  Mr.  Margosches  have  reached.  After 
referring  to  the  manner  in  which  individual 
products  may  be  distinguished  by  dry  dis¬ 
tillation,  viz.,  wood-tar  pitch,  coal-tar  pitch, 
lignite  tar,  petroleum,  stearine,  wool-tar  pitches, 
and  asphaltum,  they  go  on  to  say  that  “  natural 
asphaltum,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash, 
colours  the  liquid  only  slightly  at  first,  but  more 
intensely  after  some  time ;  lignite  tar  pitch 
colours  the  liquid  immediately,  and  petroleum 
pitch  gives  either  no  coloration  or  an  extremely 
weak  one.  The  behaviour  on  successive  extrac¬ 
tions  with  petroleum  spirit,  benzene,  and  carbon 
bisulphide  also  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing 
between  lignite  tar  pitch,  petroleum  pitch,  and 
asphaltum.  In  the  case  of  the  last  named,  the 
insoluble  residue  consists  entirely  of  inorganic 
mineral  matter.  In  practice  the  most  common 
form  of  adulteration  is  the  addition  of  coal-tar 
pitch  to  natural  asphaltum.” 

They  recommend  successive  extraction  as 
just  mentioned,  and  if  coal-tar  pitch  be  present 
the  residue  will  be  black  and  will  give  a  brownish 
red  solution  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The 
presence  of  anthracene  and  the  production  of  a 
coloured  fluorescent  solution  with  methyl  or 
ethyl  alcohol  or  chloroform  yield  additional 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  coal-tar  pitch.”  Dr. 
Lunge  states  that  petroleum  spirit  will  give  a 
precipitate  with  the  chloroform  solution  of  the 
tar  pitches,  but  not  with  those  of  the  natural 
asphaltums  or  petroleum  asphalts. 

- - 

STUDENT’S  COLUMN”  PAPERS  ON 
PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

We  are  deeply  annoyed,  for  every  reason,  to 
have  had  evidence  laid  before  us  that  the  writer 
of  the  articles  headed  “  Notes  on  Portland 
Cement,”  which  appeared  under  the  heading 
•of  “  Student’s  Column  ”  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  the  present  volume,  has  made  a  use  of  Mr.  D.B. 
B  itler’s  book  on  Portland  Cement  ”  (pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Spon)  in  a  manner  which 
constitutes  an  infringement  of  copyright ; 
as  we  find  that  many  sentences  have  been 
transferred  almost  verbatim  from  Mr.  Butler’s 
b)ok  to  our  columns.  Both  author  and 
P  iblisher  need  hardly  be  told  that  we  regret 
this,  since  it  is  in  fact  an  even  greater  injury 
ti  us  than  to  them.  The  writer  of  the  articles, 
who  was  previously  unknown  to  us,  gave  us 
what  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  his  capability  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and 
we  accepted  his  articles  in  good  faith.  He  had 
never  contributed  to  our  columns  before,  and 
we  need  not  say  that  he  never  will  again. 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

Sib  Lowthian  Bell.— By  the  death  of  Sir 
Isaac  Lowthian  Bell,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
39  years,  the  world  has  lost  one  more 
of  the  few  remaining  veterans  who  helped  to 
build  up  the  .great  engineering  industries  of 
Great  Britain,  and  one  who  had  acquired  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  a  scientific  and 
practical  metallurgist.  Born  at  Newcastle  in 
February,  1816,  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  has  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  eminent  men 
whom  Tynesiders  delight  to  honour,  and, 
although  his  more  important  work  was  per¬ 
formed  on  the  banks  of  another  river,  he 
never  forgot  the  city  of  his  birth.  After 
attending  Mr.  Bruce’s  school  in  Newcastle, 
he  went  to  Germany  and  Denmark  for  further 
instruction,  thereafter  becoming  a  student  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  the  Sorbonno, 
Paris,  and  finally,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  joined 
the  ironworks  at  Walker-on-Tyne,  of  which 
his  father  was  part  proprietor.  In  1845,  Mr. 
Bell  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  his  father’s 
interest,  and  at  that  date  the  firm  were 
already  smelting  ironstone  from  the  Yorkshire 
coast  in  a  furnace  designed  by  him  for  the 
purpose.  The  discovery  of  the  Cleveland 
ironstone,  at  Eston,  a  place  further  inland, 
came  as  no  surprise,  and,  about  the  year 
1850,  Mr.  Bell  and  his  two  brothers  at  once 
threw  themselves  into  the  new  enterprise  sug¬ 
gested,  and  built  the  now  celebrated  iron¬ 
works  at  Port  Clarence,  on  a  site  that  was 
then  a  mere  salt  marsh  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Tees.  At  about  the  same  period  Mr.  Bell 
was  also  connected  with  the  chemical  works 
at  Washington,  North  Durham,  in  association 
with  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson,  F.R.S.  He  enlarged 


these  works  very  considerably,  and  installed 
extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
oxychloride  of  lead,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
first  plants  in  England  for  the  production  of 
aluminium  by  the  Deville  process.  We  can¬ 
not  here  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
Clarence  Ironworks,  but  one  or  two  points 
may  be  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
dicating  the  capable  methods  characterising 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The  new  venture, 
starting  with  three  furnaces  in  1854,  soon  had 
to  face  severe  industrial  depression,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway.  After  a  Parliamentary  struggle 
Messrs.  Bell  Brothers  succeeded  in  obtaining 
independent  access  to  their  mineral  rights  by 
the  formation  of  the  Cleveland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.  Further  sources  of  ore  having  been 
secured  for  insuring  ample  future  supplies, 
the  firm  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  powers 
for  an  extension  of  the  line  to  Loftus.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  next  turned  to  the  question  of  fuel, 
and  three  collieries  were  successively  acquired. 
In  the  meantime  the  number  of  furnaces  had 
been  increased  from  three  to  six,  and  in  1865, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  into  the 
theory  of  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  blast 
furnaoe,  Mr.  Bell  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
desirability  of  larger  furnaces,  and  built  two 
with  a  height  of  80  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of 
16  ft.  Step  by  step  the  old  furnaces  were  re¬ 
placed  by  others  of  the  new  type,  and  four 
additional  furnaces  were  erected,  raising  the 
number  to  twelve,  the  output  per  furnace 
being  raised  from  150  tons  to  over  900  tons 
per  week.  Mr.  Bell  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognise  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  utilisation  of  furnace  gases  for  heating  the 
air  blast,  and,  in  fact,  he  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  connexion  with  all  the  im¬ 
proved  metallurgical  processes  which  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  those  days.  At  a  later  date,  as 
Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  he  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments,  at  a  cost  of  between  30,000/.  and 
40,000/.,  which  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
producing  steel  on  a  commercial  basis  from 
Cleveland  iron.  This  development  had  the 
important  effect  of  rendering  unnecessary  the 
importation  of  Spanish  ores  for  steel  making, 
and  opened  up  new  fields  for  the  application 
of  Middlesbrough  steel.  Besides  being  a  far- 
seeing  and  competent  business  man  and  an 
expert  metallurgist,  Sir  Lowthian  was  a 
scientific  and  practical  chemist,  and  an  able 
statistician.  Moreover,  he  was  always  a 
student  and  an  investigator,  and  ever  ready  to 
communicate  the  results  of  his  researches  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world.  Many  of  his  writings 
have  been  translated  into  French  and  German, 
and  are  justly  regarded  as  classic  works.  To 
enumerate  the  papers  he  has  contributed  to 
various  scientific  societies  would  involve  a 
lengthy  catalogue.  Some  of  them  have  been 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title,  “  The 
Chemical  Phenomena  of  Iron  Smelting,”  and 
another  well-known  work  of  his  is  a  book  on 
the  “  Principles  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufac¬ 
ture.”  In  1858,  Sir  Lowthian  (then  Mr.)  Bell 
w'as  elected  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which  ho  became 
President  in  1884 ;  in  1867  he  joined  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Civil  Engineers  as  an  associate, 
being  transferred  to  the  class  of  members  m 
1873.  He  wasi  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  formed  in  1869, 
and  occupied  the  position  of  President  from 
1873  to  1875.  In  1874  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  and  received  the  first 
Bessemer  gold  medal,  as  well  as  George 
Stevenson,  Howard,  Telford,  and  other  medals 
and  awards  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
career.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1885,  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1893  from 
Edinburgh  University.  Sir  Lowthian  Bell 
was  twice  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  and  was  also  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  deputy-lieutenant,  and 
sheriff  for  the  County  of  Durham,  and  for  five 
years  member  of  Parliament  for  Hartlepool. 

Mr.  W.  Prosser. — The  death  took  place,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  at  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.,  of 
Mr.  William  Prosser,  for  over  twenty  years 
clerk  of  works  under  Sir  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  afterwards  with  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & 
Peto,  in  connexion  with  Rousdon,  Devonshire. 
Mr.  Prosser  had  retired  from  work  for  the  past 
thirteen  years,  and  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty  years. 

- — ♦— - 

Demolition  of  a  Pobtsea  Church. — Under 
the  powers  sought  for  in  the  Naval  Works 
(Portsmouth  Barracks  Site)  Bill,  the  site  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Portsea,  and  of  the 
vicarage  house  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Admiralty,  who  contemplate  demolishing  the 
church  and  vicarage  and  utilising  the  site  for 
the  erection  of  barracks.  The  ecclesiastical 
parish  will  be  united  with  one  or  more  con¬ 
tiguous  parishes. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bible  Christlvn  Church,  Hove.— A  new 
Bible  Christian  church  is  being  erected  in  Old 
Shoreham-road,  Hove.  The  church,  when 
completed,  will  measure  160  ft.  by  about  68  ft., 
and  will  have  frontages  to  Old  Shoreham- 
road,  Montefiore-road,  and  to  a  new  road 
which  it  is  intended  to  construct.  The  church 
will  seat  412  on  the  ground  floor,  including  a 
choir  of  forty-two ;  provision  will  also  be 
made  for  an  end  gallery  to  be  added  when  the 
need  arises.  The  plan  of  the  church  shows  a 
nave  with  shallow  transepts,  chancel,  and 
organ  chamber,  entranoe  vestibules,  and  a 
minister’s  vestry.  There  will  also  be  a  lecture 
hall  to  6eat  about  250,  and  beneath  the  lecture 
hall  there  will  be  eight  classrooms,  three  of 
which  will  readily  form  into  one  room.  A 
ladies’  cloakroom  and  a  kitchen  are  included 
in  the  scheme,  and  the  building  will  be  heated 
by  the  low-pressure  hot-water  system.  The 
walls  will  be  faced  on  the  exterior  with 
rubble  flint  work,  with  dressings  of  Bath 
stone  and  buff-coloured  bricks,  and  the  roofs 
will  be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The 
windows  are  to  be  glazed  mostly  with  tinted 
glass  in  lead  quarries.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Edwin  J.  Hamilton,  of  Brighton,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Hookley  &  Co.,  of 
Grantham  and  Brighton. 

Congregational  Church,  Sandgate.— The 
foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new 
Congregational  church,  Sandgate.  The  church 
is  designed  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  to  be 
built  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  Wallis’  patent 
stone  dressings.  The  roof  will  be  of  open 
pitch-pine,  fitted  with  Messrs.  Shorland’s 
patent  extract  ventilator,  and  both  church  and 
schoolroom  will  be  fitted  with  ventilating 
panels.  The  windows  of  the  church  are  two- 
light,  with  circular  light  over,  filled  in  with 
tinted  leaded  lights,  and  at  the  east  end  there 
will  be  a  four-light  tracery  window.  The 
flooring  of  the  church,  vestry,  and  schoolroom 
will  be  wood  blocks,  laid  by  the  Westminster 
Flooring  Company.  The  seating  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  church  will  be  250,  and  the  school¬ 
room,  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  will 
hold  seventy-five  scholars.  The  building 
throughout  will  be  heated  by  Messrs.  Werner, 
Pfleiderer,  &  Perkins’  small  bore  system  of 
heating.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr. 
J.  Brissenden,  of  Sandgate,  and  the  archi¬ 
tects  are  Messrs.  Bowles  &  Hawkins,  Dover. 

Church,  Stockton. — The  Bishop  of  Durham 
presided  at  a  meeting,  held  at  Stockton  on 
the  12th  inst.,  at  which  an  appeal  was  made 
for  funds  towards  the  extension  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Stockton.  It  was  explained 
that  the  extension  of  the  chancel,  for  which 
the  design  of  Mr.  C.  Errington,  Newcastle, 
had  been  accepted,  would  cost  about  1,400/., 
and  the  entire  scheme  nearly  3,000/. 

Newington  Church,  Sittingbourne. — The 
new  work  in  connexion  with  the  restoration  of 
the  fabric  of  this  church  was  dedicated  on  the 
16th  inst.  The  church  is  a  structure  of  various 
dates,  the  earliest  part  being  the  present 
vestry,  which  was  built  apparently  as  the  lower 
part  of  a  tower  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  between  the  years  1154 
and  1178,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II. 
The  stonework  of  the  two  lancet  windows  in 
this  chamber  was  quite  decayed,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  new,  and  a  new  vestry  doorway 
with  oak  door  has  been  inserted.  The  other 
work  consists  of  rebuilding  the  defective  parts 
of  buttresses  and  renewing  such  portions  of  the 
stonework  of  windows,  string  courses,  etc.,  as 
were  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  re¬ 
storing  the  west  gable  of  the  south  aisle,  which 
has  been  patched  with  modern  brickwork. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  W.  Parmenter,  builder,  of  Braintree, 
Essex,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
James  Brooks,  Son*  &  Godsell,  of  London, 
who  also  restored  the  XVth  century  western 
tower  about  three  years  ago. 

Club  Premises,  Dover. — The  enlarged  pre¬ 
mises  of  the  Dover  Institute  were  opened  a 
short  time  ago.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Brialey  from  plans 
drawn  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hayward. 

School,  Grantham. — New  school  buildings 
have  been  opened  for  the  Governors  of  King’s 
School,  Grantham.  The  Governors  appointed 
Mr.  John  Bilson,  F.S.A.,  of  Hull,  as  their 
architect,  and,  after  consultation  with  him, 
they  decided  to  erect  a  new  school  building 
next  the  Brook-street  frontage,  and  new 
dormitories  and  accommodation  for  boarders 
next  the  Castle-gate  frontage,  and  to  remodel 
the  kitchen  offices.  The  new  structure  is  two 
stories  in  height,  and  has  four  classrooms  on 
each  floor,  approached  by  a  wide  corridor 
from  the  principal  entrance  in  the  oentre  of 
the  Brook-street  frontage,  and  from  the  two 
entrances  from  the  playground.  Of  the 
ordinary  classrooms,  seven  are  planned  to 
accommodate  twenty  boys  each,  and  one  thirty 
boys.  The  classrooms  are  fitted  with  single 
desks,  and  heated  by  ventilating  firegrates. 
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This  building  also  includes  the  rooms  for 
science  teaching.  The  physics  laboratory,  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  36  it.  long  by  24  ft.  wide, 
and  is  fitted  with  working  benches  for  twenty 
students,  sinks,  cupboards,  and  sliding  black¬ 
boards.  Above  this  is  the  chemistry  labora¬ 
tory,  also  36  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  fitted 
with  working  benches  for  twenty-four  students. 
The  lecture-room,  which  adjoins  the  chemistry 
laboratory,  is  25  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  with 
accommodation  for  forty  students.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  faced  with  Ancaster  stone,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  Colleyweston  stone 
slates.  Over  the  entrance  doorway  are  the 
Royal  Arms,  with  three  shields  below,  dis¬ 
playing  respectively  the  arms  of  Bishop  Fox, 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  ;  f  the 
town  of  Grantham.  The  extension  of  the 
boarding-house  was  commenced  in  February, 
1903,  and  it  has  been  occupied  since  the  middle 
of  this  year.  It  comprises  a  new  building 
next  Castle-gate,  with  a  return  connected  with 
the  older  dining-hall  and  dormitory.  These 
buildings  are  partly  of  three  and  partly  cf  two 
stories  in  height.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a 
largo  dayroom,  masters’  sitting-rooms,  studies, 
changing-rooms,  and  lavatory.  On  the  first 
and  second  floors  are  three  new  dormitories 
providing  additional  accommodation  for  thirty 
boys,  masters’  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  etc. 
The  school  has  been  almost  entirely  redrained. 

National  Bank  of  Scotland.— An  extension 
of  the  premises  on  the  east  side  of  Nicholas- 
lane,  Lombard-street,  is  being  built  by  Messrs. 
George  Trollope  &  Sons  and  Colls  &  Sons  from 
plans  and  designs  made  by  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
Anderson.  The  adjoining  premises,  now 
occupied  by  the  National  Bank,  were  taken 
over  by  them  about  thirty  years  ago  from  the 
Agra  Bank: 

Presbyterian  Church  Hall,  Pelaw. — The 
memorial-stone  of  church  buildings  at  Pelaw- 
on-Tyne  has  just  been  laid.  The  estimated 
total  cost  is  1,5732.  Tho  architects  are  Messrs. 
Badenoch  &  Bruce,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  is  Mr.  Wm.  Foster,  of  Pelaw.  The 
hall  is  designed  in  a  plain  treatment  of  Early 
English  work,  the  walls  will  be  faced  with 
red  pressed  Pelaw  bricks,  and  finished  with 
stone  dressings.  The  length  of  the  hall  is 
50  ft.,  and  its  width  36  ft.,  and  it  is  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles  by  cast-iron  columns  and 
arches,  the  nave  being  carried  up  above  aisle 
roofs  and  having  clerestory  windows,  and 
open  timber  roof.  The  aisles  will  be  divided 
off  by  curtains  into  classrooms  for  Sunday 
school  purposes.  Tho  entrance  is  at  the  west 
end,  and  gives  access  to  framed  and  glazed 
inner  porch.  Behind  the  hall  are  classroom 
and  vestry,  and  a  corridor  for  exit.  All  the 
joiners’  work  will  be  in  pitch-pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  floors  throughout  will  bo 
wood  block  laid  on  the  herring-bone  pattern 
on  concrete,  and  the  seating  will  be  by  chairs ; 
the  heating  by  low-pressure  hot  water,  Messrs. 
Emley  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  having  secured  the  con 
tract  for  this  work. 

Palace  Theatre,  Grimsby. — The  new  Palace 
Theatre  and  buffet,  which  is  situate  at  the 
oorner  of  Victoria-street  and  Corporation- 
road,  Grimsby,  has  just  been  completed. 
Externally  the  buildings  are  principally  of 
red  Accrington  bricks,  with  buff  terra-cotta 
dressings.  The  elevation  to  Victoria-street  is 
early  Victorian  in  style,  and  the  central 
feature  is  surmounted  by  a  large  tower, 
capped  with  a  cupola  and  flagstaff ;  this  is 
flunked  on  either  side  by  smaller  octagonal 
turrets,  with  a  terra-cotta  gable  in  the  centre 
supporting  an  allegorical  figure  representing 
“  Music.”  Along  the  whole  frontage  to  the 
theatre  is  placed  an  ornamental  iron  and 
glass  verandah.  The  buffet  adjoining  is 
placed  at  the  junction  of  Victoria-street  and 
Corporation-road.  There  are  eight  exits 
provided  from  various  parts  of  the  house, 
and  the  building  is  to  accommodate 
2,000  persons.  The  theatre  consists  of 
a  pit,  orchestra  stalls,  grand  circle,  four 
private  boxes,  and  a  gallery.  Retiring- 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  together 
with  promenades  at  the  rear  of  the  grand 
circle,  etc.,  are  provided.  The  main  entrance 
is  placed  in  tho  centre  of  the  building  in 
Victoria-street  through  a  hall,  with  staircases 
right  and  left  leading  to  the  circle,  the  walls 
of  which  are  lined  with  ornamental  tile  dado. 
The  decorations  are  carried  out  in  Louis  XV. 
style,  the  principal  colouring  being  cream 
and  gold,  relieved  with  turquoise-blue  and 
rose  tints.  The  whole  of  the  theatre  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  stage  is  60  ft.  by 
30  ft.  Dressing-rooms  and  other  apartments 
contiguous  to  the  stage  are  arranged  at  the 
back  thereof.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Owen  & 
Ward,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  general  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hewins  & 
Goodhand,  of  Grimsby.  The  other  sub-con¬ 
tractors  engaged  on  the  works  are  Messrs. 
Mallin  &  Co.,  of  West  Bromwich,  who  have 
executed  the  fibrous  plaster  work  and  decora¬ 
tion  and  the  Uralite  fireproof  curtain  to 


stage.  Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Knight,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  are  the  electricians. 

Isolation  Hospital,  near  Chestereield.— A 
new  isolation  hospital  for  the  Chesterfield  dis¬ 
trict  was  opened  on  th|e  7th  inst.  by  the 
Mayoress  of  Chesterfield.  The  hospital,  which 
is  situated  at  Penmore,  Hasland,  has  cost 
9,4002.,  and  it  has  been  erected  by  a  joint 
committee  representing  the  Chesterfield  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Urban  District  Councils  of 
Whittington,  Newbold,  and  Brampton.  It 
comprises  five  distinct  blocks,  standing  about 
20  yds.  apart,  on  an  extensive  site,  with  a 
southern  aspect,  about  200  yds.  from  the 
Chesterfield  and  Mansfield  main  road.  Th|e 
administrative  block  is  a  three-story  building, 
with  accommodation  for  eight  or  nine  nurses. 
Tho  scarlet  fever  block  provides  sixteen  beds, 
and  the  enteric  fever  block  ten  beds,  and 
there  is  a  third  block,  with  four  beds,  for  cases 
of  diphtheria.  There  is  a  laundry  for  dis¬ 
infecting  clothing.  In  the  upper  story  of  the 
building  for  scarlet  fever  cases  is  a  sun  bath. 
It  is  a  large  room,  the  outer  walls  and  roof 
of  which  are  mainly  composed  of  glass.  In 
this  room  juvenile  patients  will  be  allowed 
to  play  when  there  is  sunshinje.  On  the 
ground  floor  of  this  block  are  wards  which 
may  be  used  for  delirious  cases  or  for  private 
and  paying  patients.  The  block  for  diphtheria 
cases  has  two  wards,  with  two  beds  in  each 
ward.  All  the  buildings  are  of  plain  brick¬ 
work,  and  the  fever  blocks  are  provided  with 
glass  verandahs  on  the  south  side.  The  con¬ 
valescent  patients  are  provided  with  a  space 
in  which  to  promenade.  Mr.  G.  E.  Bolshaw, 
of  Southport,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  D. 
Brown,  of  Hasland,  had  the  building  con¬ 
tract. 

New  Chemical  Laboratories,  Glasgow 
University. — The  new  chemical  laboratories  at 
Glasgow  University  are  now  almost  ready  for 
use.  Although  between  10,0002.  and  12,0002. 
has  been  spent  upon  the  structures  alone,  they 
are  intended  only  for  temporary  occupation. 
The  main  purpose  of  their  erection  was  the 
necessity  for  coping  with  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  Gil- 
inorehill  in  reoent  years.  The  buildings  were 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  architect. 
Formerly,  students  of  all  grades  worked  in  one 
laboratory,  now,  however,  the  juniors  and  the 
seniors  have  each  their  own  buildings.  These 
are  almost  side  by  side,  and  are  connected  by 
a  covered  passage  or  bridge.  The  senior 
work  will  be  undertaken  in  a  building  of  three 
stories — on  the  top  floor  being  the  physical 
laboratory,  and  on  the  middle  floor  the  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  study  of  organic  chemistry,  while 
the  metallurgical  department  is  housed  in  the 
basement.  The  physical  laboratory  is  a  large 
apartment,  fitted  with  all  the  latest  appliances. 
Several  smaller  rooms  are  adjacent  to  the 
laboratory.  These  include  a  private  research 
laboratory,  a  dark-room  for  photography, 
a  workshop,  and  a  small  lecture  hall 
of  semi-circular  shape.  From  the  lecture  desk 
the  gallery  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
rises  at  a  precipitous  angle  almost  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  It  is  seated  for  100  persons.  On  the 
second  floor,  leading  off  the  lecture  hall,  there 
are  a  preparation-room  for  the  lecturer,  and  a 
small  private  laboratory.  The  main  hall  for 
the  study  of  organic  chemistry,  like  that 
fitted  up  for  physical  chemistry,  is  well 
arranged  and  splendidly  appointed.  The 
whole  of  the  new  departments  are  supplied 
with  draught  chambers,  into  which  air  is 
driven  by  two  fans  each  of  1^  h.p.  In  addition 
to  the  organic  laboratory  there  are  on  the 
second  floor,  rooms  for  gas  analysis  and 

microscopio  work  (with  a  dark-room  for 
photo-micrography)  ;  also  a  combustion  fur- 
nace-room,  and  a  bomb-room — the  latter  so 
named  because  experiments  involving  slight 
explosions  will  be  conducted  there.  The 
metallurgical  department  in  the  basement  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the 
University.  It  includes  a  cellroom  with 
accumulators,  and  a  50  h.-p.  cable,  and  a 
special  room  where  the  fan  apparatus  is 

placed.  This  apparatus  is  driven  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  is  set  in  operation  by  switches  in 
the  janitor’s  office.  Adjoining  the  fan 
chamber  there  is  a  furnace-room,  which  sup¬ 
plies  hot  water  for  the  heating  of  the  whole 
establishment.  The  junior  laboratory  has 
accommodation  for  seventy-six  students.  Sur¬ 
rounding  it  are  a  series  of  apartments  for 
special  branches  of  work. — Glasgow  Herald. 

Nurses’  Home,  Airdrie,  N.B. — On  the 
13th  inst.  the  nurses’  home,  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Clark-street  and  Motherwell-street, 
Airdrie,  for  the  nurses  of  the  Airdrie  and 
District  Nursing  Association,  was  opened. 
Mr.  J.  Maurice  Arthur  was  the  architect. 

New  Offices,  Whessoe  Foundry,  Darling¬ 
ton. — These  buildings,  recently  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Hargreaves 
Bourne,  architect,  Darlington,  are  built  of 
Huncoats  plastic  red  bricks.  The  corridors, 


halls,  staircase,  etc.,  are  covered  with  a  dark- 
green  tile  dado  4  ft.  high,  and  white  tiles  5  ft. 
high  in  lavatories,  above  which  the  plaster  is 
brought  flush,  and  the  floors  are  laid  with 
black-and-white  tiles  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & 
Co.  All  the  ground  floor  rooms  are  laid  in 
pitch-pine  block  flooring.  The  staircase  is  of 
Stuart’s  granolithic  stone.  A  special  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  entrance  waiting  hall, 
with  gallery  running  round  on  first  floor,  open 
to  a  domed  ceiling  light,  filled  in  with 
coloured  leaded  lights.  The  board-room  has  a 
celling  in  elliptical  section  to  obtain  extra 
height.  The  drawing-room  is  open  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof,  and  ceiled  to  the  underside  of  the 
rafters,  the  principals  showing  in  the  room. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  fittings  and  fixtures 
have  been  supplied  by  the  North  of  England 
School  Furnishing  Company,  Darlington.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  Frederick  Shepherd,  of 
York,  his  sub-contractors  being  Messrs.  Lish- 
man  &  Son,  plumbers ;  Messrs.  Robinson  & 
Son,  plasterers ;  and  Messrs.  Mossom  &  Son, 
painters;  all  of  Darlington. 

Norwich  and  London  Accident  Insurance 
Premises. — The  new  head  office,  which  the 
Norwich  and  London  Accident  Insurance  As¬ 
sociation  are  building  in  St.  Giles’-street,  is 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Skipper,  architects,  Norwich.  Messrs.  John 
Youngs  &  Son  are  the  builders,  while  the 
stonework  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Potter. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Chesterfield. — 
Messrs.  Benham  &  Sons  ask  us  to  mention 
that  in  this  building,  briefly  described  in 
our  last  issue,  the  whole  of  the  cooking 
apparatus,  laundry  apparatus,  and  hot-water 
work  was  carried  out  by  their  firm. 

People’s  Palace,  Belfast. — A  section  of 
this  building  was  reoently  opened.  The  struc¬ 
ture  stands  on  a  site  with  frontages  to 
Donegall-road,  Utility-street,  Felt-street,  and 
Eureka-street,  the  main  entrance  facing 
Donegall-road.  The  architect  for  the  work  is 
Mr.  W.  J.  W.  Roome,  the  buildersi  being  Messrs. 
M'Laughlin  &  Harvey.  Messrs.  Musgrave  & 
Co.  are  responsible  for  the  heating  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  plumbing  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Dowling. 

Club  Premises,  Melton  Mowbray.— On  the 
15th  inst.  the  Constitutional  Club,  which  has 
been  erected  in  Sherwood-street,  Melton 
Mowbray,  was  opened  by  Lady  Victoria 
Manners.  The  building  is  a  two-story  one, 
consisting  of  red  bricks  and  stone  dressings. 
It  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  C.  Barnes,  whose 
tender  amounted  to  1,7402.,  from  plane  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  E.  Jewes. 

- - 

SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS . 

The  Upper  Penn  Sewage  "Works.— The 
present  population  of  the  district  drained  is 
3,133.  Tne  works  are,  how.ever,  designed  to 
deal  with  the  sewage  from  a  population  of 
3,500,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
capable  of  extension  should  that  become 
necessary  at  any  future  time.  The  area  of 
the  district  is  1,995  acres ;  the  area  of  the 
land  purchased  for  sewage  purification  pur¬ 
poses  is  23  66  acres.  The  area  sewered  is  a 
most  straggling  one,  and  has  necessitated,  in 
comparison  with  the  population  dealt  with,  a 
very  great  length  of  sewers.  Altogether  there 
have  been  about  nine  miles  of  sewers  laid, 
consisting  of  6-in.,  9-in.,  12-in.,  and  15-in. 
earthenware  and  cast-iron  pipes.  The  whole 
of  these  sewers  gravitate  into  the  receiving 
chamber  at  the  entrance  to  the  outfall  works. 
From  this  chamber  there  are  three  outlets, 
one  being  the  main  15-in.  sewer  to  the  tanks, 
which  carries  the  ordinary  dry-weather  flow 
of  sewage,  and  also  any  excess  up  to  three 
times  the  dry-weather  flow,  this  being  the 
maximum  quantity  which  will  be  dealt  with 
through  the  bacteriological  tanks  and  filters. 
Any  excess  over  this  quantity,  from  three 
times  up  to  six  times  the  dry-weather  flow, 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  high-level  portion  of 
tho  land  through  a  separate  12-in.  stoneware 
and  half-pipe  carrier,  and  will  be  treated 
over  an  area  of  about  9  acres.  The  third 
outlet  from  the  receiving  chamber  is  a 
9-in.  pipe  leading  direct  to  the  brook,  and 
this  is  so  arranged  that  in  time  of  flood 
any  access  over  six  times  the  ordinary  flow 
of  sewage  will  be  carried  direct  to  the  brook. 
The  sewage,  before  flowing  into  the  tanks, 
passes  through  two  detritus  and  screening 
chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  road 
detritus,  flocculent  matter,  etc.  From  these 
chambers  the  sewage  flows  by  means  of  sub¬ 
merged  inlets  into  the  covered  bacteriological 
tanks.  These  are  two  in  number,  and  are 
each  80  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  an 
average  depth  of  six  feet.  The  total  capacity 
of  the  two  tanks  is  105,000  gallons,  which  is 
equal  to  one  day’s  flow  of  sewage  from  a 
population  of  3,500  people  at  30  gallons 
per  head.  During  its  passage  through  the 
tanks,  the  sewage  is  broken  down  and 
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liquefied  by  bacterial  agency,  and  prepared 
for  treatment  on  the  filter  beds.  The  tank 
effluent  passes  off  by  means  of  submerged 
outlets,  and  is  conveyed  to  a  measuring 
chamber  centrally  situated  with  regard  to  the 
three  circular  filters.  From  the  measuring 
chamber  the  tank  effluent  will  be  discharged 
automatically  at  intervals  of  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  varying  with  the 
flow  of  sewage,  through  patent  revolving 
spreaders  on  to  the  surface  of  the  filter  beds. 
These  spreaders  are  so  designed  that  an 
equal  dose  per  square  yard  of  filter  area  will 
be  given  at  each  application.  With  the 
ordinary  flow  of  sewage  the  tank  effluent  will 
bo  discharged  on  to  the  filters  at  the  rate  of 
60  gallons  per  square  yard  per  twenty-four 
hours.  With  the  maximum  amount  of  three 
times  the  ordinary  flow  the  rate  will  be 
180  gallons  per  square  yard  per  twenty-four 
hours.  The  three  percolating  filters  are 
circular  in  plan,  and  each  78  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  filtering  material  is  local  gravel, 
varying  in  size  from  about  2^  in.  to  ^  in. 
The  sewage,  after  percolating  through 
the  filters,  is  collected  by  means  of 
aerating  effluent  channels,  and  conveyed  into 
carriers  round  the  outside  of  each  filter,  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  on  to  the  lower  portions 
of  the  land,  over  which  it  will  be  finally 
irrigated  before  being  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
brook.  Half-pipe  distributing  carriers  are 
to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tributing  storm  water,  or  raw  sewage  if 
desired,  over  the  land,  and  the  land  will  be 
under-drained  with  open-jointed,  socketed 
pipes.  The  whole  of  these  under-pipes  will 
gravitate  to  an  effluent  discharge  chamber,  to 
be  constructed  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  field, 
from  which  the  effluent  will  pass  to  the  brook. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  works 
described  was  14,000/.  The  Rural  District 
Council,  however,  were  fortunate  in  letting  the 
contract  at  a  very  favourable  time,  which  not 
only  enabled  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract, 
but  also  various  additional  works,  without 
exceeding  the  estimate.  Messrs.  R.  E.  W. 
Berrington  &  Son  are  the  engineers. 

Water  Supply,  Portpatrick,  N.B. — The  new 
water  and  drainage  scheme  at  Portpatrick  is 
now  nearing  completion.  Mr.  W.  Robertson 
Copland,  C.E.,  Glasgow,  was  appointed 
engineer  for  the  scheme,  and  in  December, 
1902,  the  District  Committee  of  the  County 
Council  decided  to  prooeed  with  it.  Four 
acres  of  ground  were  secured  at  Enoch,  two 
miles  from  the  town,  and  340  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Messrs.  T.  Forgan  &  Son,  Perth,  were 
the  contractors,  their  tender  being  about  7,000/. 
Early  last  year  the  work  was  commenced  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Forgau, 
C.E.,  Perth,  for  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Millar,  Mauchline,  inspector  of  works, 
for  the  engineer.  The  reservoir  at  Enoch  has 
a  storage  of  8,000,000  gallons,  and  the  filtered 
supply  in  the  clear-water  tank  is  35,000  gal¬ 
lons.  In  all  about  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
water  pipes  have  been  laid.  For  the  sewage, 
over  two  miles  of  pipes  have  been  laid  in  the 
town  area,  the  sewage  discharging  into  the 
sea  at  Culvert  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the 


town. 

Ventilation  of  Sewers.— On  Monday  the 
Publio  Health  Committee  of  Kensington 
Borough  Council  reported  having  had  under 
consideration  a  letter  from  the  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  forwarding  copy  of  a  report 
of  the  Borough  Surveyor  adopted  by  them 
with  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  in 
which  an  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  best 
means  of  remedying  nuisances  of  smells 
emanating  from  surface  road  ventilators  would 
be  to  require  such  ventilators  to  be  placed 
much  closer  together  than  at  present,  and  that 
steps  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
repeal  of  the  London  County  Council  Drainage 
By-law,  made  on  October  30,  1900,  under 
section  202  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1855,  which  requires  the  trapping  of 
drains,  and  asking  co-operation  in  approaching 
the  London  County  Council  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  by-law  referred 
to.  The  report  of  the  Kensington  Committee 
prooeeded  as  follows:  — 

The  efficient  ventilation  of  the  sewers  of  the 
metropolis  being  a  matter  of  such  supreme  im¬ 
portance  and  urgent  necessity,  .  we  consider  the 
question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by 
united  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  authorities 
concerned;  and  with  a  view  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  we  consider  that  the  London  County 
Councif  should  be.  invited  to  convene  a  conference 
with  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  in  order 
that  a  comprehensive  scheme  on  scientific  lines 
could  be  formulated.  We  much  deprecate  any  such 
makeshift  action  as  the  multiplication  of  existing 
road  gratings,  the  nuisance  from  which  is,  in  our 
experience,  continually  on  the  increase.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  suggested  omission  of  the  inter¬ 
cepting  syphon  would,  where  the  main  drain  passes 
under  or‘  through,  residential  or  business  premises 
(which  is  very  .largely  ithe  case  in  Kensington),  be 
exposing  the  inhabitants  and  workers  to  grave 
risks,  without  any  appreciable  alleviation  of  the  evil 
complained  of;  and  we  strongly  deprecate  any  inter¬ 


ference  with  the  recognised  standard  of  domestic 
sanitation  as  set  up  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  their  by-laws. 

The  London  County  Council  are  to  be  asked 
by  the  Kensington  authorities  to  convene  a 
conference  to  consider  the  best  means  of  venti¬ 
lating  the  sewers  throughout  the  metropolis. 
- * - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— The  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Hardy,  C.E.,  brewers’  and  maltsters’  archi¬ 
tect,  Nottingham,  have  entered  into  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  A.  Miller  Baily,  architect, 
brewers’  and  maltsters’  consulting  engineer, 
9,  St.  Peter’ s-gate,  Nottingham,  whereby  the 
two  practises  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Baily,  under  the  style  of  “  Hardy  & 
Baily,”  Bentinck  Buildings,  Nottingham. 
Mr.  Baily  was  for  ten  years  managing  chief 
assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  Hardy. 

Proposed  New  Waterworks,  Bugle. — An 
inquiry  was  recently  held  at  Stenalees  by 
Colonel  A.  G.  Durnford,  R.E.,  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  Inspector,  into  the  application  of 
the  St.  Austell  Rural  District  Council  for 
sanction  to  borrow  2,300/.  for  works  of  water 
supply  for  Bugle  and  Stenalees,  including 
the  construction  of  a  reservoir,  with  a  capacity 
of  178,000  gallons,  at  Stenalees.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Hancock,  engineer,  is  responsible  for  the 
scheme. 

The  Marshes,  Walthamstow  and  Leyton. — 
Six  acres  of  common  land  in  the  marshes  are 
marked  for  appropriation  by  the  promoters  of 
a  Bill  for  the  construction,  upon  the  ’‘tube” 
system,  of  an  electrical  railway  from  Bridge- 
road,  Hammersmith,  by  way  of  Piccadilly, 
Gracechurch-street,  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Palmer’s-green,  to  Walthamstow. 

The  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  examination 
in  Practical  Sanitary  Scienoe,  held  in  London, 
December  9  and  10,  nineteen  candidates 
presented  themselves.  The  following  six  candi¬ 
dates  were  awarded  a  certificate: — A.  J.  Catley, 
Reading ;  Lahnoelot  A.  Cooper,  West  Ealing ; 
James  Ewing,  Lloyd-street,  W.C.  ;  E.  Bertram 
Hartfree,  Camberley ;  A.  E.  Powell,  Stoke 
Newington;  and  G.  H.  Stevenson,  Shipnal. 

Cement  Production  in  the  United  States.— 
From  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  total  production  of  hydraulic 
cement  in  the  United  States  in  1903  was 
29,899,140  barrels,  valued  at  31,931,340  dols., 
as  compared  with  25,753,504  barrels,  valued 
at  25,366,380  dols.,  produced  in  1902.  Of  the 
total  production  in  1903,  22,342,973  barrels, 
having  a  value  of  27,713,319  dols.,  were  Port¬ 
land  oement.  The  production  of  natural  rock 
cement  was  7,030,271  barrels,  valued  at 
3,675,520  dols.  The  production  of  Pozzuo- 
lano,  or  slag  cement,  was  525,896  barrels, 
valued  at  542,502  dols.  The  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  Portland  cement  in  1903  resulted 
in  a  glutted  market,  which  made  the  artificial 
product  so  low  in  price  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
production  of  natural  rock  oement.  Many  of 
the  plants  whose  output  is  exclusively  the 
natural  cement  were,  for  this  reason,  shut 
down  during  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

Sheffield  Master  Builders’  Association. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  the  Builders’  Exchange  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  last  week,  Mr.  J.  D.  Cook,  Presi¬ 
dent,  occupied  the  chair.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  business  of  the  monthly  meeting,  there 
was  the  investiture  of  the  President  with  a 
new  gold  chain  and  medallion,  as  a  badge  of 
office.  This  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Forsdike,  who  briefly  stated  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  obtaining  this  presi¬ 
dential  badge,  and  referred  to  the  able, 
energetic,  and  whole-hearted  way  in  which 
Mr.  Cook  had  carried  out  the  duties  of 
President.  Councillor  Longden  and  Mr.  J. 
Biggin  also  joined  in  the  congratulations  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Cook,  in  reply,  thanked 
Mr.  Forsdike  for  the  kind  words  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  compared  the  position  and 
status  of  the  Association  at  the  present  day 
with  what  it  was  years  ago,  and  said  he  felt 
that,  great  as  had  been  the  improvement, 
there  was  still  work  to  be  done,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  future  presidents  would  be 
encouraged  to  use  every  effort  to  further  the 
work  of  the  Association.  The  badge,  which 
consists  of  gold  links,  bearing  the  names  of 
past  presidents,  with  a  button  representing 
the  York  Rose  between  each  link,  and  a 
pendant  with  the  Sheffield  coat  of  arms,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Association,  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Walker  &  Hall.  Another 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Mastin,  of  a  large  framed  por¬ 
trait  of  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Mastin.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Mastin  for  the  gift. 

Church  Building  Society. — The  incor¬ 
porated  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlarge¬ 


ment,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches 
and  Chapels,  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting 
on  the  15th  inst.  at  the  Society’s  House, 
7,  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W.,  the 
Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the 
following  objects,  viz.  : —Building  a  new 
church  at  Netherton,  All  Souls,  near  Mary- 
port,  Cumberland,  140/.,  in  lieu  of  a  former 
grant  of  100/.  ;  rebuilding  the  churches  at 
Forton,  St.  John,  near  Gosport,  Hants,  250/., 
in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  200/.  ;  and  High- 
week,  St.  Mary,  near  Newton  Abbot,  85/. ; 
and  towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving 
the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Cleeve 
Trior,  St.  Andrew,  near  Evesham,  30/. ;  New¬ 
ington,  St.  Mary,  Kent,  10/.  ;  Oxenton,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  near  Cheltenham,  15/.;  and 
Feckenham,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  Red- 
ditch,  30/.,  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  20/. 
Grants  were  also  made  from  the  special 
Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards  building 
mission  churches  at  Tunstall,  St.  Chad,  Staffs., 
30/.  ;  and  Woodland,  St.  Mary,  near  Butter 
Knowle,  Co.  Durham,  15  Z.  The  following 
grants  were  also  paid  for  works  completed:  — 
Lydbrook,  The  Holy  Jesus,  near  Ross,  15/. ; 
Hither  Green,  St.  Swithin,  Kent,  50/.,  making 
in  all  150/. ;  Great  Sturton,  All  Saints,  near 
Horncastle,  15/. ;  and  Broadheath,  Christ 
Church,  near  Worcester,  80/.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  sum  of  125/.  was  paid  towards  the 
repairs  of  ten  churches  from  trust  funds  held 
by  the  Society. 

Proposed  New  Town  Hall  and  Market, 
Dartmouth. — Mr.  Edmund  Pearse,  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
inquiry  at  Dartmouth  recently  into  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Town  Council  for  a  .Provisional 
Order  under  section  303  of  the  Publio  Health 
Act,  1875,  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  market  house,  town  hall,  and 
municipal  offices.  The  Town  Clerk  said  the 
present  market  house  was  in  a  very  old  and 
dilapidated  condition,  and  the  Council,  there¬ 
fore,  desired  to  demolish  the  existing  build¬ 
ing,  and  to  substitute  an  entirely  new  struc¬ 
ture,  comprising  a  market  house,  with 
modern  stallage  accommodation  and  con¬ 
veniences,  and  a  town  hall,  with  municipal 
offices.  To  enable  that  scheme  to  be  carried 
out  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  sum  of 
money  estimated  approximately  at  7,000/.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  having  given 
evidence,  the  inquiry  closed. 

- — - 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Employment  in  the  Building  Trades. — Em¬ 
ployment  in  the  building  trades  continued 
dull  during  November,  and  was  rather  worse 
than  in  October.  It  was  much  worse  than  a 
year  ago.  Employment  with  carpenters  and 
joiners  was  bad  generally,  and  worse  than 
a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago.  The  percentage 
of  unemployed  trade  union  carpenters  and 
joiners  was  10 T  at  the  end  of  November, 
compared  with  8  3  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  6  1  at  the  end  of  November,  1903.  With 
plumbers  it  was  bad  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  worse  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago. 
In  Scotland  it  was  moderate,  rather  better 
than  a  month  ago,  but  worse  than  a  year  ago. 
The  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union 
plumbers  was  10  2  at  the  end  of  November, 
compared  with  9  1  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  7  2  at  the  end  of  November,  1903.  With 
bricklayers  employment  generally  was  dull, 
and  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago,  but 
worse  than  a  year  ago.  With  masons  it  was 
moderate  in  England,  and  worse  than  a  month 
ago,  but  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago ; 
in  Scotland  it  was  very  dull,  and  worse  than 
a  month  ago,  but  somewhat  better  than  a 
year  ago.  With  painters  employment  con¬ 
tinued  bad  generally,  and  was  worse  than  a 
year  ago.  Employment  with  plasterers  was 
very  slack,  and  worse  than  a  year  ago.  With 
slaters  and  tilers  employment  was  dull 
generally,  being  about  the  same  as  last  month, 
but  rather  worse  than  a  year  ago.  With 
builders’  labourers  employment  was  bad,  and 
worse  than  either  a  month  or  a  year  ago. 
The  returns  received  from  seventy  employers’ 
associations  show  that  employment  generally 
was  dull,  and  worse  than  a  month  and  a 
year  ago. — Labour  Gazette. 

- — - 

Xegal.  ' 


THE  CHAILEY  RURAL  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL  v.  SIR  W.  GRANTHAM. 

The  case  of  the  Chailey  Rural  District 
Council  v.  Sir  W.  Grantham  came  before  the 
Lewes  Bench  on  Thursday  morning,  when  the 
magistrates  gave  their  decision.  The  chair¬ 
man  said  the  Bench  found  that  defendant  had 
sufficiently  complied  with  certain  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  but  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  complied 
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with  others.  At  the  same  time  it  seemed  to 
them  that  defendant’s  plans  were  intended  by 
him  to  indicate  that  the  buildings  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  would  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments,  and  if  he  had  failed  in  some  parti¬ 
culars  it  had  been  due  to  misapprehension 
for  which  he  was  not  wholly  responsible.  In 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  therefore,  the 
Bench  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
them  to  give  a  more  definite  decision. 

Mr.  Grantham  asked  that  upon  the  finding 
the  summons  issued  under  by-laws  45  and  46  be 
dismissed. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  not  a  decision.  We 
call  it  a  finding,  and  wo  do  not  comply  with 
your  request. 

Mr.  Grantham  said  that  after  the  intima¬ 
tion  now  given  it  might  be  necessary  for  Sir 
William’s  advisers  to  consider  what  steps  had 
best  bo  taken  to  compel  the  Rural  District 
Council  to  adopt  the  arbitration  decision  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  move 
the  High  Court  on  other  grounds.  He  pre¬ 
sumed  there  was  no  chance  of  the  Bench 
coming  to  a  decision. 

The  Chairman :  If  pressed  we  might  come 
to  a  decision,  but  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Grantham :  Defendant  wishes  counsel 
to  say  he  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  compromise 
on  the  evidence. 

The  Chairman :  The  Bench  hope  to  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  case,  and  that  the  parties 
will  bo  able  to  come  together  and  proceed 
amicably.  _ 


CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT,  1894. 

The  case  of  the  King  v.  Kettle  and  the 
London  County  Council  (ex  parte  James  Ellis) 
came  before  a  Divisional  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Justioes  Kennedy  and  Ridley,  on  the 
19th  inst.,  for  argument  on  a  rule  nisi,  calling 
upon  Mr.  Kettle,  the  magistrate  sitting  at  the 
Woolwich  Police  Court,  and  the  London  County 
Council  to  show  cause  why  the  magistrate 
should  not  deliver  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  applicant, 
a  case,  stated  and  signed  by  the  magistrate, 
between  the  applicant  and  the  London  County 
Council.  The  facts  were  shortly  as  follows:  — 
The  applicant  was  summoned  in  August, 
1903,  by  the  London  County  Council 
for  erecting  a  building  in  Cedar-grove, 
Charlton,  beyond  the  general  line  of 

buildings  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  pull  down  a  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  was  fined  40s.  The  applicant  then 
asked  the  magistrate  to  state  a  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  High  Court,  but  the  magistrate 
declined.  In  August,  1903.  the  applicant  told 
the  magistrate  that  he  wished  to  enter  into 
a  recognisance,  and  the  magistrate  told  him 
that  he  should  require  a  recognisance  by  him¬ 
self  and  a  surety  in  50 1.,  and  these  recog¬ 
nisances  were  taken.  On  August  20,  1903,  the 
applicant  obtained  a  rule  nisi,  calling  upon 
the  magistrate  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  state  a  case,  and  in 
the  following  December  the  rule  was  made 
absolute.  In  September,  1903,  the  surety  died, 
and  the  following  month  the  applicant  was 
made  a  bankrupt.  When  the  order  of 
December,  1903,  was  served  on  the  magistrate, 
he  held  that  fresh  recognisances  were  neces¬ 
sary,  and  he  declined  to  deliver  the  oase, 
which  had  then  been  stated  and  signed,  before 
fresh  recognisances  were  entered  into,  but  he 
offered  to  deliver  the  case  on  a  fresh  recog¬ 
nisance  in  50 1.  being  entered  into.  The  appli¬ 
cant  then  obtained  the  present  rule. 

Mr.  Daldy  appeared  to  show  cause  against 
tho  rule,  and  Mr.  Frank  Gover  supported  it. 

In  the  result  their  lordships  held  that  the 
magistrate,  in  the  circumstanoes  of  the  case, 
was  wrong  in  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  case 
without  further  security,  and  the  rule  was 
accordingly  made  absolute,  with  costs,  against 
the  London  County  Council. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ACT,  1875. 

The  case  of  the  Redruth  Brewery  Company 
v.  the  Redruth  Urban  District  Council,  on  the 
20th  inst.,  was  decided  in  a  Divisional  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Justioes  Kennedy  and  Ridley. 

This  was  an  appeal  by  the  Brewery  Com¬ 
pany  against  a  conviction  by  the  magistrates 
under  the  Publio  Health  Act,  1875,  the  magis¬ 
trates  having  stated  a  special  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Clavell  Salter,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Soper 
appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Foote, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Turrell  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Clavell  Salter  said  this  was  a  case  staled 
by  the  magistrates,  and  it  raised  tho  question 
whether  certain  works  done  upon  a  building 
in  Redruth  brought  that  building  within  one 


or  other  of  the  clauses  created  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  in  relation  to  which  the  work 
done  upon  an  old  building  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
The  facts  were  shortly  these:— The  houses  in 
question  were  situated  in  the  main  street 
at  Redruth,  and  they  consisted,  before  they 
were  touched  at  all,  of  a  beerhouse,  with 
dwelling-houses  over  and  behind,  and  next 
door  a  hairdressers,  also  with  living-rooms. 
The  property  belonged  to  the  Brewery  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Brewery  Company  were 
desirous,  in  the  first  instance,  of  pulling  the 
property  down  and  building  new  houses. 
They  accordingly  sent  in  plans  to  the  defen¬ 
dants.  The  defendants,  as  the  local  authority, 
declined  to  pass  those  plans  unless  the 
Brewery  Company  would  agree  to  set  back 
their  frontage  and  facilitate  the  street  widen¬ 
ing.  The  Brewery  Company  and  the  local 
authority  could  not  come  to  terms,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Brewery  Company  elected  to  do 
some  alterations  instead.  They  proceeded 
with  these  alterations,  and  thereupon  the 
local  authority  came  down  upon  them  and 
took  these  proceedings  against  them,  and 
alleged  that  the  Brewery  Company  were 
making  a  new  building.  The  houses 
were  built  before  1849,  so  primd  facie,  the 
by-laws  did  not  affect  these  houses  at  all. 
The  local  authority  had  to  satisfy  the  Court 
that  they  were  not  dealing  with  old  houses, 
but  new  ones,  and  this  they  had  done 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice :  Do  you  say  if  you 
take  down  half  of  your  wall  and  put  up  a  new 
half,  and  then  remove  the  other  half  and  put 
up  another  new  half,  leaving  the  roof  as  it 
was  on  the  old  building,  you  would  not  be 
putting  up  a  new  building? 

Mr.  Salter :  I  submit  no,  because  the  old 
roof  remains. 

After  hearing  further  argument,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  without  calling  upon  counsel 
for  the  respondents,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
he  did  not  think  the  Court  ought  to  interfere  in 
this  case,  as  it  was  stated.  Where  people  did 
things  to  old  houses  they  must  take  the  con-« 
sequences  if  it  brought  them  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Act.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  finding  was  one  of  fact,  and  that  on 
the  law  there  was  no  other  evidence  to  come 
to  a  different  conclusion  that  the  magistrates 
had. 

Justices  Kennedy  and  Ridley  concurring, 
the  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed. 


ACTON  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE: 

Mandatory  Injunction  Discharged. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Romer,  and 
Cozens-Hardv,  last  week,  the  hearing  was 
concluded  .of  the  case  of  Kine  v.  Jolly,  on 
the  defendant’s  appeal  from  a  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Kekewieh,  in  the  Chancery 
Division. 

(The  case  was  reported  in  the  issues  of  the 
Builder  of  July  23  and  30,  August  6,  and 
December  17,  1904.  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
have  been  sufficiently  stated.) 

Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Vernon  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  P.  O. 
Lawrence,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cann  for  the  re¬ 
spondent. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  replying  on  behalf  of  the 
appellant,  contended  that,  on  the  findings  of 
fact  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewieh,  the  plaintiff 
had  failed  to  prove  that  the  defendant  had 
committed  a  nuisance,  and,  therefore,  the 
action  should  be  dismissed. 

During  the  course  of  the  arguments  their 
lordships  stated  that  they  would  accept  tho 
findings  of  fact  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewieh. 

•  ^j'ord  Vaughan  Williams,  in  giving 

judgment,  said  that  the  question,  what  tests 
ought  to  be  applied  in  actions  brought  for 
obstruction  of  ancient  lights,  so  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  a  plaintiff  had  a  good  cause  of 
action,  had  recently  been  very  much  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of 
tho  Home  and  Colonial  Stores  v.  Colls,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  intended  to  lay  down 
rules  which  should  be  applied  in  future  in 
cases  of  this  class.  Speaking  without  dis¬ 
respect  of  the  judges  in  the  days  gone  by,  he 
thought  the  decided  cases  were  not  quite  con¬ 
sistent  as  to  the  tests  to  be  applied.  It  was, 
therefore,  obviously  desirable  that  the 
differences,  such  as  they  were,  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  those  judges,  should  be 
settled  once  and  for  all.  The  great  point  of 
distinction  between  the  two  lines  of  cases  was 
this.  By  one  school  of  law  the  right  of  the 
house-owner  gained  by  prescription,  whether 
after  the  Prescription  Act  or  before,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mere  right  of  property.  By  the 
other  school  this  prescriptive  right  was  regarded, 
not  as  a  right  of  property  to  light,  but  as  a 
negative  easement,  being  a  right  to  prevent  a 
landowner  from  using  his  land  so  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  nuisance  to  the  owner  or  occupier 


of  a  house  on  the  adjoining  land.  The  House 
of  Lords  had  adopted  the  view  that  the  only 
right  gained  by  prescription  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  negative  easement.  That  view 
was  shortly  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
rights  which  were  to  be  enforced  in  respect 
of  this  prescriptive  easement  were  those  which 
would  be  properly  enforced  by  an  action  of 
nuisance.  An  action  of  nuisance  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  action  of  trespass.  An 
action  of  trespass  was  brought  where  a  per¬ 
son  s  property  had  been  invaded.  An  action 
of  nuisance  was  brought  when  there  was  no 
invasion  of  another  person’s  property,  but 
where  the  wrong  consisted  in  so  using  your 
own  land  as  to  injure  your  neighbour.  An 
action  of  nuisance  would  not  lie  unless  that 
vylnch  was  complained  of  amounted  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interference  with  the  plaintiff’s  com- 
fortabie  or  profitable  occupation  of  his 

dwelling-house  or  warehouse  or  house  of 
business,  as  the  case  might  be.  It  was 

desirable  that  somehow  or  other  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  enforce  rights,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  which  would  interfere  with  the 
good  and  progress  of  tho  community.  Ho 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  result  of  all 
the  judgments  of  the  law  lords  was  that,  in 
order  to  constitute  an  actionable  nuisance,  the 
obstruction  to  the  access  of  light  must  be 
such  as  to  sensibly  interfere  with  the  plaintiff’s 
comfort  and  convenience  in  the  use  of  his 
premises,  having  regard  to  their  character 
according  to  the  ordinary  notions  of  man¬ 
kind  in  this  country.  Unless  the  obstruction 
amounted  to  that  there  was  no  cause  of 
action.  Mere  proof  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  light  was  taken  away  was  not  sufficient. 
Applying  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Colls  case  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewieh,  he 
agreed  with  the  learned  judge  that  there  was 

hoL8  a  g°f°d  caulf  of  action-  He  differed, 
however  from  Mr.  Justice  Kekewieh  in 
thinking  that  the  remedy  ought  to  be  damages 
and  not  a  mandatory  injunction. 

cn^orfhfultioe  Ro! uer  djd  not  aeree-  Ia  this 
the  house  alleged  to  be  injured  was 
occupied  by  ordinary  people  for  the  common 
purposes  of  domestic  living.  It  was  not  a 

user  S  Whl°t  ‘i161?  't“3  an?  extraordinary 
user  of  any  kind  of  the  premises.  He  con¬ 
sidered,  having  regard  to  the  decision  of  the 

S-?ne?  1°'  ,L"?  C°lls  Ca3«.  lh“t  the 

principle  to  be  applied  to  a  case  like  the 
present  was  that  the  plaintiff  must  establish 
a  nuisance  Taking  the  law  as  laid  down  in 

tianv’r  T  th<!  Lo,)dou  Brewery  Com¬ 

pany  ».  Tennant,  and  strictly  limiting  it  to 
the  case  in  hand,  an  owner  of  ancient  lights 
was  entitled  to  sufficient  light,  according  to 
the  ordinary  notions  of  mankind,  for  tho  com¬ 
fortable  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  house  as  a 
dwel hng-house,  if,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  a 
dwelling-house.  In  considering  the  question 
°  fha  8U£10r°y  ?f  11,0  ‘teH  the  locality 

ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  light  coming 

trom  other  quarters  ought  not  to  be  dis¬ 

regarded.  Applying  that  law  to  the  facts  of 
the  present  case  as  found  by  Mr.  Justice 

Kekewieh,  he  (the  Lord  J ustice)  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
prove  that  the  defendant  had  committed  a 
nuisance.  In  arriving  at  that  conclusion  he 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  finding  of  Mr 
Justice  Kekewieh  that  the  plaintiff’s  morn¬ 
ing-room  was  still  a  well-lighted  room.  To 
his  mind  the  inference  was  that  the  plaintiff 
had  now  sufficient  light  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses  for  which  the  room  was  used. 

C°2ens-Hardy  agreed  with  the 
William^  de  1Vered  by  Lord  Justice  Vaughan 

.  By  a  majority  of  the  Court,  therefore,  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewieh  was  varied 
by  the  order  for  a  mandatory  injunction  being 
discharged,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  damages 
being  directed. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT. 

The  case  of  Ayrton  v.  C.  Arthur  Pearson 
Ltd.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  £ 
^f1iarJUryJm1nth,e  ?inS’s  Bench  Division  or 
the  16th  and  19th  insts.,  an  action,  brough 
by  Mr.  Ormrod  Maxwell  Ayrton,  A.R.I.B.A 
t°  recover  from  the  defendants,  173/.  5s.,  the 
value  of  certain  drawings  he  alleged  had  beer 
wrongfully  detained  by  the  defendants.  The 
plaintiff  also  alternatively  claimed  damages 
trom  the  defendants  on  account  of  the  draw 
mgs  having  been  lost  or  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  defendants’  alleged  negligence. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Dickens,  K.C..  and  Mr.  R  E 
Moore  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr' 
Montague  Shearman,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Cane  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Dickens,  in  the  course  of  opening  the 
case,  said  his  client  had  formed  the  idea  of 
making  studies  for  weather-vanes  which 
should  be  applicable  to  particular  buildings. 
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The  plaintiff  had  made  certain  designs, 
amongst  others  being  a  design  of  a  coach  and 
horses  which  would  be  appropriate  for  an 
inn.  Another  was  a  sportsman,  with  a  gun  and 
dog,  for  a  gamekeeper's  cottage,  and  there 
was  also  a  design  of  a  man  engaged  in  study¬ 
ing  the  line  of  a  putt,  with  a  caddie  standing 
at  the  flag,  which  would  be  suitable  for  a 
golf  clubhouse.  The  pictures  were  not  easy 
to  compose,  it  being  necessary  that  the  figures 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  surface 
greater  on  one  side  than  the  other.  Certain 
of  these  designs  were  published  in  a  journal 
called  the  Studio,  and  the  editor  of  Pearson’s 
Magazine  seeing  them  wrote  to  the  plaintiff 
asking  him  to  supply  some  of  his  designs  in 
order  that  they  might  be  reproduced  in  that 
paper,  together  with  an  explanatory  article. 
The  plaintiff  ultimately  agreed  to  supply  six¬ 
teen  designs  and  an  article  for  the  sum  of  102., 
and  in  due  course  the  article  and  designs 
were  sent  to  the  editor.  The  editor,  in  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  the  plaintiff, 
had  written  saying  he  should  not  require  the 
full  copyright  of  his  designs.  On  December  3, 
1903,  the  plaintiff  wrote  to  the  editor  asking 
for  the  return  of  his  drawings,  and  received 
a  reply  stating  that  the  original  drawings 
had  been  mislaid  or  lost.  Five  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  which  had  not  been  used  were  returned 
to  the  plaintiff.  The  designs  which  the 
plaintiff  had  made  were  not  for  sale,  60  that 
their  value  must  be  assessed  by  what  they 
were  worth  to  the  plaintiff  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  and  for  hanging  in  his  office  to  enable 
his  clients  to  see  the  kind  of  work  he  was 
capable  of  doing. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  stated  that  he 
valued  the  drawings  at  an  average  of  fifteen 
guineas  each. 

Cross-examined, 

He  knew  of  no  custom  where  piotures  sent 
for  a  magazine  article  belonged  to  the  people 
who  published  the  article.  Ho  had  not 
registered  the  copyright,  either  in  the  pictures 
which  had  been  returned  or  in  those  which 
were  published. 

Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave 
evidence  that  the  pictures  had  very  great  artistic 
merit,  and,  in  his  opinion,  were  worth  the 
sum  plaintiff  valued  them  at. 

Professor  Moira,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Arts,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry,  an  art  critic,  also 
gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
editor  of  the  Sphere,  said  that,  in  the  absence 
of  contract  to  the  contrary,  it  was  the  custom 
that  illustrations  sent  with  articles  became  the 
property  of  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  to 
which  they  were  sent.  He  thought  the  price 
the  plaintiff  asked  for  his  drawings  was 
absurd. 

Mr.  G.  Hammond,  art  editor  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News,  Mr.  Stanley  Wood,  an 
artist,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Adams,  an  architect 
and  surveyor,  also  gave  evidence  in  support 
of  the  defendants’  case. 

In  the  result  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  403.,  and  judgment  was 
was  given  accordingly. 


ACTION  BY  BUILDING  OWNER 
AGAINST  ARCHITECT. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  on  the  19th  inet.,  delivered  a  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  in  the  care  of  Hodgson  v. 
Waugh.  (The  case  was  reported  in  the 
Builder,  December  3  and  10,  1904.) 

In  this  case,  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  George 
Herbert  Hodgson,  a  loom  maker,  of  Baildon, 
near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  sued  the  defendant, 
Mr.  John  Waugh,  an  architect  and  civil 
engineer,  practising  in  Bradford,  to  recover 
damages  for  alleged  negligent  breach  of  duty 
as  architect,  and  also  damages  for  alleged 
breach  of  contract.  The  defendant  denied  the 
alleged  breach  of  duty  and  contract,  and 
counter-claimed  for  fees  for  work  done  and 
services  rendered. 

The  short  facts  were  these: — In  1900  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  plaintiff,  purchased  a  large 
estate  in  Hertfordshire,  known  as  Hexton 
Manor,  situated  halfway  between  Hitchin  and 
Luton.  It  consisted  of  a  large  hall,  and  some 
1,600  acres  of  land,  and  there  were  also  resi¬ 
dences,  known  as  “  Summerville,”  Hexton 
Lodge,  Pegsdon  Lodge,  and  Meg  Cottages. 
The  property  had  been  in  the  hands  of  mort¬ 
gagees  for  some  twenty  years,  and,  a  great 
amount  of  alteration  and  repair  being  neces¬ 
sary,  the  plaintiff,  being  acquainted  with  the 
defendant,  engaged  him  to  do  the  work.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  that,  during  his  absence 
abroad  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  the  defen¬ 
dant  had  caused  work  to  be  done,  and  build¬ 
ings  to  be  erected  which  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  estimates  he 
had  prepared,  and  which  had  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  plaintiff.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  alleged  that,  in  several  instances,  the 
defendant  had  not  followed  his  instructions, 


and  had  expended  a  much  greater  sum  on  the 
different  works  than  he  knew  plaintiff  had  in¬ 
tended  spending.  Defendant,  on  the  other 
hand,  justified  everything  he  had  done,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  acted  in  the  b^st  in¬ 
terests  of  his  client.  During  the  course  of  the 
trial  a  great  mass  of  detailed  evidence  was 
given  with  regard  to  the  items  of  which  the 
plaintiff  complained — viz.,  as  to  the  work  on 
the  various  buildings  on  the  estate,  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  a  lake,  work  upon  a  mill  scream,  a 
trout  stream,  and  ponds,  and,  on  November  29, 
his  lordship  reserved  judgment. 

Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C.,  Mr.  Clavell 
Salter,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Compston  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  F.  P.  M.  Schiller  for  the  defendant. 

His  lordship  delivered  a  long  and  elaborate 
judgment,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  if 
he  bad  understood  the  character  of  the  case  at 
the  first  he  would  not  have  tried  it,  but  have 
sent  it  to  an  official  referee.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  plaintiff  had  made  charges 
against  the  defendant  of  a  most  serious 
character,  but  these  had  been  rightly  aban¬ 
doned.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  was  that 
the  defendant  had  passed  off  as  original  plans 
of  his  own  plans  prepared  by  other  people. 
Mr.  Lush,  at  the  close  of  the  case,  had  stated 
that  he  did  not  suggest  that  the  defendant  had 
been  guilty  of  fraudulent  oonduct,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  made  a  similar  statement  in 
Court  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff  did  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  the  defendant  had  been 
guilty  of  fraud.  All  charges  of  fraud  were 
therefore  withdrawn,  and  that  was  quite 
proper.  Those  charges  ought  never  to  have 
been  made.  His  lordship  then  dealt  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  with  the  oral  and  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  relating  to  the  various  heads  of 
claim  in  the  statement  of  claim  (fully  re¬ 
ported  in  our  columns),  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the 
allegations  that  had  been  made  against  the 
defendant  in  his  capacity  as  an  architect. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff 
did  complain  of  the  amount  the  alterations, 
etc.,  had  cost  him,  and  which,  unquestionably, 
exceeded  his  expectation,  and  this,  perhaps, 
led  to  charges  being  made  which  were  now 
quite  properly  withdrawn.  His  lordship  was 
of  opinion,  on  the  evidence,  that  Mr.  Dean,  the 
holder  of  the  plaintiff’s  power  of  attorney 
while  the  plaintiff  was  abroad,  acted  in  the 
absence  of  the  plaintiff  as  his  authorised  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  that  the  defendant  consulted 
with  him  as  such  as  to  the  works  that  were 
being  effected.  Mr.  Dean  also  made  reports  to 
Mr.  Hodgson  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  carried  on.  No  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  Mr.  Dean  had  not 
carried  out  his  duties  properly.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  evidence  was  wholly  in¬ 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  theref  had  been 
any  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  His  lordship  then  went  seriatim 
through  the  particulars  in  the  defendant’s 
counter-claim,  and,  in  the  result,  found  that 
defendant  was  entitled  to  1,0182.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  judgment  for  the  defendant  on 
the  claim,  and  also  for  him  on  his  counter¬ 
claim  for  1,0182.,  with  costs.  He  said,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  he  sympathised  a  great  deal  with 
the  plaintiff,  as  he  certainly,  at  the  outset,  had 
thought  the  various  works  on  the  estate  would 
be  carried  out  at  a  much  less  cost  than  the 
contract  price.  The  plaintiff  at  the  time  the 
works  were  executed  was  away  from  home, 
and  was  seriously  ill,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  his  memory  betrayed  him  as  to  many 
points  as  to  which  he  thought  he  had  cause 
for  complaint,  and  he  was  led  to  make  charges 
against  the  defendant  which  he  ought  never 
to  have  made.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
defendant,  in  what  he  had  done,  had  acted 
honourably,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing 
which  gave  the  plaintiff  a  cause  of  action 
against  him. 

Mr.  Clavell  Salter :  I  ask  your  lordship  to 
stay  execution. 

His  lordship  said  he  would  on  the  terms 
that,  if  the  plaintiff  wished  to  appeal,  he 
paid  the  defendant’s  solicitors  the  taxed  costs 
of  the  action  on  receiving  from  them  the 
usual  undertaking  to  return  the  costs  if  the 
appeal  should  prove  successful,  and  the 
plaintiff  would  also  have  to  pay  over  to  the 
defendant  the  1,0182.  found  due  to  him  on 
his  counter-claim.  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  defendant  should  be  kept  out  of  his 
money  any  longer. 


ALTERING  LEASEHOLD  PREMISES 
WITHOUT  LESSORS’  PERMISSION. 

The  case  of  Bailey  and  others  v.  Lewis 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in 
the  Chancery  Division  on  the  9th  inst.,  on  a 
motion  by  the  plaintiffs  that  a  fit  and  proper 
person  might,  at  the  cost  of  the  defendant,  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  such  of  the  acts  re¬ 
quired  to  be  done  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
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mandatory  injunction  granted  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  action  as  modified  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  of  November  1,  1901. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  lessee 
of  premises  Nos.  16  and  17,  Holles-street,  W., 
and,  by  the  lease,  he  was  prohibited  from  alter¬ 
ing  the  premises  and  using  them  for  trade 
purposes.  Defendant,  however,  made  certain 
structural  alterations  in  the  premises.  He 
pulled  down  the  party  wall  and  constructed 
flues  to  enable  the  premises  to  be  heated  with 
hot  air.  The  plaintiffs  commenced  an  action 
against  the  defendant,  and  obtained  an  order 
in  the  Chancery  Division,  on  February  8,  1901, 
restraining  defendant  from  altering  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  from  permitting  the  alterations  he 
had  made  to  remain  without  the  plaintiffs’ 
consent.  The  defendant,  not  complying  with 
this  order,  the  plaintiffs  obtained  leave,  on 
October  24,  1901,  to  issue  a  writ  of  attachment 
against  the  defendant.  After  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  on  November  1,  1901, 
between  the  plaintiffs,  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  and  the  defendant,  an  order  being 
obtained  discharging  the  order  of  attachment 
and  staying  its  operation,  this  order  being 
without  prejudice  to  the  judgment  of 
February.  1901,  save  and  except  as  the  same 
was  modified  by  the  agreement,  and  of  the 
plaintiffs’  right  to  apply  to  the  Court  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  said  order.  The  defen¬ 
dant,  having  failed  to  obey  the  order  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  agreement,  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady  directed  that  a  writ  of  attachment  should 
issue  against  him,  and  he  was  imprisoned. 
That  was  on  June  12,  1903.  The  defendant 
was  released  from  prison  on  July  10,  1903. 
In  the  affidavit  that  the  defendant  had  made 
in  support  of  his  application  for  release  from 
prison  the  defendant  stated  that  he  had  in¬ 
structed  his  architect  to  give  orders  to  the 
contractors  to  carry  out  the  judgment  as 
modified  by  the  agreement,  and  apologising 
for  his  contempt.  It  was  now  stated  that  the 
defendant  had  complied  with  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  mandatory  injunction  except  as 
to  the  flues,  the  defendant’s  case  being,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  flues  had  been  built  with  the 
plaintiffs’  consent,  and,  therefore,  that  there 
was  no  obligation  on  him  to  remove  the  flues 
and  restore  the  fireplaces  formerly  in  the 
premises. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that  the  defendant  had  been 
playing  with  the  Court,  and  he  directed  that 
the  works  should  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court.  He  referred  the 
matter  of  the  appointment  of  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  carry  them  out  to  Chambers,  and 
ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
motion.  _ 


WORKMEN  AND  THE  CHECK 
SYSTEM. 

Messrs.  F.  &  H.  F.  Higg,  builderB,  of 
Loughborough  Junction,  were  summoned  at 
the  South-Western  Police  Court,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  by  two  of  their  bricklayers,  Charles 
James  Offord  and  William  Back,  who  sought 
to  recover  sums  deducted  from  their  wages. 
The  case  was  treated  by  the  parties  concerned 
as  a  test  one. 

The  defendants,  with  a  view  of  checking 
their  workmen,  and  satisfying  themselves  that 
they  were  in  daily  attendance  at  their  work, 
instituted  a  system  by  which  each  man  was 
required  to  take  a  ticket,  identified  by  a 
number,  and  place  it  in  a  box  for  reference. 
Defendants  held  that,  if  the  men  neglected  to 
observe  these  conditions,  they  forfeited  all 
claims  unless  they  reported  themselves  at  once 
to  the  responsible  official.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  complainants  actually 
worked;  in  fact,  this  was  admitted;  but  ae 
they  failed  to  observe  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  payment  was  withheld. 

After  a  lengthy  argument  the  magistrate 
thought  it  unreasonable  to  refuse  payment 
when  work  was  actually  done.  He  there¬ 
fore  made  an  order  for  payment __  of  the 
amounts  claimed,  with  costs. — Daily  News. 


PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

26,509  of  1903. — W.  Nicol:  Windows. 

This  invention  relates  to  windows.  According 
to  the  invention  the  sash  frames  are  mounted 
to  swivel  on  hinges,  and,  when  these  sa6h  frames 
are  made  to  slip  up  and  down,  the  hinges 
would  consist  of  plates  with  longitudinal 
bowled  ends  coiling  into  each  other,  the  part 
of  hinge  screwed  to  fixed  frame  being  formed 
with  a  flush  plate  which  extends  past  the 
bowl  part  of  hinge  and  prevents  the  other 
hinged  plate  and  sliding  part  from  rubbing 

*  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  Dpon  them  can 
be  made. 
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against  woodwork  in  sliding  up  and  down, 
and  makes  same  easier  fitted,  the  flush  plate 
acting  as  a  guide  and  giving  a  double  thick¬ 
ness  of  metal  and  corresponding  strength  in 
screwing  plate  to  fixed  frame.  In  windows 
where  the  sash  frames  do  not  slide,  the  hinged 
plates  would  be  formed  of  a  kneed  or  bent 
shape  at  the  part  where  the  bowl  of  hinge 
begins  to  form. 

45  of  1904. — J.  Richmond  and  R.  F.  Carey  : 

Electrically-controlled  Lifts. 

Mechanism  for  operating  and  controlling  lifts, 
characterised  by  the  employment  of  two 
travelling  conducting  wires  connected  to  an 
insulated  block  attached  to  and  moving  with 
the  balance  weight  or  counterpoise  of  the  lift, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  conditions  of  in 
stallation  and  standardising  of  the  parts  are 
fully  secured,  said  travelling  conducting  wires 
being  employed  in  connexion  with  means  for 
establishing  electrical  connexion  from  each 
floor  or  from  the  cage  to  either  wires  and  a 
negative  main,  and  a  switch  to  determine  the 
direction  of  movement  of  the  cage. 

1,570  of  1904. — R.  Stanley  :  Manufacture  of 
Tiles,  Quarries,  Paving  Blocks,  and  Bricks. 
This  invention  relates  to  tiles,  quarries,  paving 
blocks,  and  bricks  moulded  from  plastic  or 
powdered  substanc.s,  and  is  especially  applic¬ 
able  to  tiles  and  quarries  made  from  clay  or 
terra-cotta.  The  invention  consists  firstly  of 
means  and  method  for  forming  grooves  in  the 
edges  of  the  tile,  quarry,  or  other  article 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,  such 
grooves  afterwards  holding  the  oemeut  when 
Uie  articles  are  laid  in  position,  with  the 
useful  result  that  the  latter  do  not  work 
loose  or  drop  out  of  place  after  being  set. 
Tiles  and  quarries  made  according  to  this  in¬ 
vention  will  be  serviceable  for  walls  which  are 
either  vertioal,  sloping,  or  arched-shaped, 
such  as  for  tunnels,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

1.618  of  1904. — A  Hoch  and  C.  Hannemann  : 
Telescopic  Tables,  Telescopic  Desks,  and  the 
like. 

A  table,  desk,  or  the  like,  and  consists  in 
the  combination  with  a  table  board,  of  a 
prolongating  plate,  lying,  if  out  of  use, 
parallel  to  and  beneath  the  table  board,  and 
means  for  guiding  the  prolongation  plate  into 
its  proper  position,  consisting  in  substantially 
horizontal  parallel  grooves  combined  with  in¬ 
clined  grooves. 

1.619  of  1904. — E.  Walden:  A  Vertical  Spring 
Gate  or  Door  Latch. 

A  vertical  spring  gate  or  door  latch,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  hollow  cylinder  provided  with  arms 
and  plates  for  securing  same  to  a  gate  or 
post,  the  cylinder  having  a  spring  and  the 
reduced  portion  of  a  latch  rod  working 
therein,  the  top  portion  of  the  latch  being 
provided  with  a  knob  or  ring,  while  the 
bottom  is  shaped  to  slide  in  a  slot  and 
engage  with  a  catch  plate. 

1,740  of  1904. — J.  A.  Lidvall:  Method  of 
Manufacturing  Radiators  for  Heating  Pur¬ 
poses. 

A  method  of  manufacturing  radiators  having 
vertical  flanges  on  the  outer  sides,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  making  the  side  walls  of  several  flat 
or  curved  pieces,  and  in  putting  together  the 
same  with  suitable  top  and  bottom  pieoes  so 
as  to  form  radiators  of  wave-shaped  or  similar 
horizontal  section. 

1,758  of  1904. — Ashworth,  Kirk,  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  W.  T.  Pearce:  Feeding  Mechanism  of 
Wood-Moulding  or  like  Wood-Working 
Machines. 

According  to  this  invention  the  upper  feed 
roller  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
and  with  a  flange  on  its  reduoed  end  of,  say, 
about  the  same  external  diameter  as  its  larger 
end.  This  flange  is  let  into  the  fixed  fence, 
which  is  recessed  to  admit  it.  so  that  the  face 
of  the  flange  is  flush  with  that  of  the  fenoe, 
and  practically  forms  parts  of  the  same.  The 
axis  of  the  conical  feed  roller  is  preferably 
parallel  to  that  of  the  lower  feed  roller,  and 
it  is  tapered  so  that  the  angle  between  its 
face  and  that  of  the  lower  roller  corresponds 
to  the  angle  between  the  upper  and  lower  face 
in  section  of  the  sawn  lengths  of  timber  which 
are  being  moulded. 

1,938  of  1904.—  H.  Lingard  :  Construction  of 
Joints  of  Earthenware  Drain  Pipes. 

This  consists,  in  the  combination  with  the 
socket  end  of  an  earthenware  drain  pipe,  of 
an  encircling  flange  (being  an  integral  part  of 
same)  provided  with  an  internal  groove  to 
receive  liquid  oement,  and  having  an  opening 
through  the  top  for  the  insertion  of  same. 

5,057  of  1904.— A.  T.  Bunting  :  Flooring 
Cramps. 

A  floor  cramp,  consisting  of  an  eccentric  frame 
surrounding  said  eooentric,  a  face  plate 
pivoted  to  said  frame,  tongues  on  said  frame 
to  engage  grooves  in  the  body  of  the  cramp, 


and  means  for  effecting  the  working  of  the 
eccentric. 

5,257  of  1904. — R.  Morgan  :  Safety  Guard  for 
Hatchets  and  Adzes. 

The  guard  is  made  of  tin  to  fit  the  sharp  or 
cutting  end  of  hatchet  or  adze,  and  is  so  made, 
by  means  of  a  row  of  holes  and  pin,  to  fit 
in  same  that  one  can  fit  several  sizes.  The 
bottom  piece  is  made  of  wood.  A  lock  could 
be  placed  on  same  when  necessary,  to  prevent 
an  offender  taking  the  guard  off  and  using 
hatchet  or  adze,  as  the  case  may  be. 

22,301  of  1904. — A.  J.  Boult  (Bayerische 
Betonbau-Gesellschaft,  G.m.b.H.)  :  Building 
Blocks  or  Structures. 

Heavy  blocks  for  ceilings,  and  the  like, 
characterised  by  the  construction  of  the  hollow 
stone  being  reduced  from  a  parallel  girder 
with  intersecting  ribs,  each  block  containing 
two  or  more  intersecting  ribs,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  projecting  edge  on  one  side,  and 
a  recess  on  the  other  side. 

22,423  of  1904.— W.  Fairweather  (A.  B. 
Nettleton) :  Composition  of  Matter  for  Fire¬ 
proof  Paint  or  Coating. 

A  fireproof  composition,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  finely-powdered  carbide  of  silicon,  and 
semi-liquid  silicon  of  sodium,  and  from  three 
to  ten  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  in  100  parts 
of  the  composition. 

22.729  of  1904. — J.  0.  Parkinson  :  Removable 
Wall  and  Ceiling  Coverings. 

A  covering  for  walls  or  ceilings,  consisting  of 
a  suitable  frame,  composed  of  parallel  bars 
and  two  series  of  plates  or  tiles,  one  of 
which  series  is  adapted  to  be  engaged  with 
the  bars  of  said  frame  by  means  of  an  oblong 
flange  or  two  oppositely  projecting  lugs  formed 
at  the  free  end  of  a  concentric  trunk  thereon, 
and  the  other  of  which  ia  adapted,  by  means 
of  a  concentric  screwed  shank,  to  be  fixed  to 
nuts  slidably  carried  by  said  bars,  two  series 
of  plates  or  tiles  being  formed  with  grooves 
and  tongues  so  that  they  engage  with  each 
other. 

22.730  of  1904. — C.  H.  Shoppee:  Facing  Bricks. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the 
bricks  described  in  the  Specification  to  Patent 
No.  17,881  of  1891.  According  to  this  inven¬ 
tion,  instead  of  making  the  dovetail  at  the 
back  of  the  briok  extend  from  end  to  end  as 
before,  it  is  now  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts  with  spaces,  preferably  dovetailed  be¬ 
tween.  By  this  means  the  bricks  are  not  only 
lightened,  but  a  more  secure  hold  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  concrete. 

22.896  of  1904. — A.  L.  Lavalley:  Garden 
Frames. 

A  garden  frame,  comprising,  in  combination, 
a  base  frame  or  box,  having  ends  of  inverted 
V-shape,  or  span  roof-like  contour,  a  sash  or 
light,  consisting  of  two  parts  foldably  con¬ 
nected  together,  and  a  rack  and  pin  devioe  at 
each  side  of  the  said  parts. 

1,899  of  1904. — J.  Glover:  Method  of  and  Ap¬ 
pliances  for  Testing  the  Joints  of  Pipes. 

A  method  for  testing  pipe  joints,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  forming  a  circumferential  fluid-tight 
chamber  round  the  joint  on  the  inside  of  the 
pipe,  forcing  fluid  under  pressure  into  this 
chamber,  and  then  observing  where  the  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  chamber  remains  constant  or 
diminishes,  whereby  any  leakage  through  the 
joint  can  be  ascertained. 

1,769  of  1904.— J.  More:  Construction  of 
Theatres  and  like  Public  Buildings. 

This  relates  to  theatres  and  like  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  consists  in  providing  a  flue  above 
the  stage,  the  flue  being  fitted  with  a  damper 
adapted  to  be  automatically  or  otherwise 
opened  on  a  tire  occurring-  upon,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of.  the  stage,  in  order  that  resulting 
flames  or  gaaes  may  be  deflected  therethrough 
and  prevented  from  entering  the  auditorium. 
6,045  of  1904. — F.  A.  Wilkins:  Supports  for 
Street  Decoration. 

A  means  for  decorating  and  for  supporting 
decorations,  comprising  light  trellis  or  other 
arms  adapted  to  secure  to  Venetian  masts, 
electric  light  and  similar  standards,  or  to 
houses  whereby  decorations  can  be  extended 
oyer  the  street  or  in  any  other  desired 
direction. 

15.128  of  1904. — W.  Eckstein:  Treads  for 
Staircases,  Landings,  Foot  Paving,  Floors, 
and  the  like. 

This  consists  in  the  arrangement  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  staircase  treads,  landings,  pavings,  or 
the  like,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  interchange  of 
such  renewable  portions  or  panels  giving  a 
number  of  different  exchanges  of  wearing  or 
working  surfaces,  by  turning  the  panels  round 
from  back  to  front,  or  right  to  left,  or  by 
interchanging  them  one  with  another  so  as  to 
obtain  a  maximum  of  wearing  qualities  from 
the  surfaces  treated. 


22,547  of  1904.— H.  H.  Lake  (Chemisclv 
Technische  Fabrik  Dr.  Alb.  R.  W.  Brand 
&  Co.,  G.m.b.H.) :  Process  for  Colouring 
Natural  Stone. 

A  pi’ocess  for  staining  or  colouring  marble 
and  other  natural  stones  throughout  their  sub¬ 
stance  with  metallic  deposits,  consisting  in 
dissolving  metallic  oleates  in  essential  oils, 
and  introducing  them  into  the  stone  simul¬ 
taneously  with  strong  organic  acids. 

- »  •»  • - 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EE POET. 

December  7. — By  Bridgman  &  Son  (at  Hod- 
desdon). 

Roydon,  Essex. — “  Merryweathers  "  and  37  a. 

2  r.  12  p.,  f.,  p . . .  £1,750 

“  King’s”  and  *•  Smith’s  ”  Fields,  19  a.  2  r. 

21  p.,  f. .  736 

“  Wren’s  ’’  and  “  Thom  Hoppett  ”  Fields, 

6  a.  3  r.  12  p.,  f .  365 

“  Shoulder  of  Mutton,”  etc.,  Fields,  30  a. 

1  r.  23  p.,  f .  910 

December  8.— By  Hbnry  Hendriks  (at  Bir¬ 
mingham). 

Solihull.  Warwick. — Hampton-la  ,  a  freehold 

building  plot,  area  2,626  yds .  200 

Moseley,  Staffs.  —  113,  Kiugswood-rd.,  u.t. 

71$  yrs.,  g.r.  91.  9s.  3d.,  p .  470 

26,  Kingswood-rd.,  u.t.  78J  yrs  ,  g.r.  41.,  p.  200 
Smethwick,  Staffs. — Bampton-rd.,  f  g.r.  18/., 

reversion  in  81£  yrs .  460 

December  12  — By  J.  H.  Bethell. 

Hackney. — 29  and  31,  Holms-st ,  u.t.  20£  yrs., 

g.r.  51.  12s.  6d.,  w.r.  61/.  2s .  295 

East  Ham. — 94,  Lancaster-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s.  340 

By  Green  &  Son. 

Hammersmith. — 2.  2a,  and  2b,  South-st.,  u.t. 

8£  yrs.,  g.r.  41.  4s.,  w.r.  67/.  12s .  120 

Kew. — 270,  Kew-rd.,  u.t.  54£  yrs.,  g.r.  21/., 

y.r.  75/ .  575 

By  Richardson  &  Pearce-Brown  (at  Selby). 

Ellerton,  etc.,  Yorks. — “  The  Priory  Farm," 

240a.  lr.  9p.,  f.,  p .  9,000 

December  13. — By  Hr.  H.  Collier. 

Acton. — Church-rd.,  f.g.r.  6/.,  reversion  in 

62  yrs .  175 

24  to  30  (even),  Montgomery-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

119/.  12s .  1,400 

77,  Antrobus-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  30/ .  700 

Fletcher-rd.,  f.g.r.  10/.  10s.,  reversion  in 

94  yrs .  240 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Clapham. — 177  and  179,  Abbeyville-rd.,  and 

88,  90,  and  92,  Park-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  130/ .  1,320 

By  Lin  nett  &  Lane. 

Harlesden. — 70,  Charlton-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

51.  5s.,  w.r.  39/ .  250 

By  R.  B.  Sim  &  Son. 

Forest  Gate. — 165  and  167,  Odessa-rd.,  u.t. 

714  yrs.,  g.r.  71.  10s.,  w.r.  46/.  16s .  300 

Stratford. — 22,  24,  26,  30,  and  32,  Borthwick- 

rd.,  f.,  y.r.  134/ .  1,940  . 

Leytonstone. — 10  to  20,  24  to  34  (even), 
Worsley-rd.,  u.t.  79£  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  w.r. 

297/.  14s .  2,200 

45  and  47,  Wragby-rd.,  u.t.  79£  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 
w.r.  49/.  8s .  410 


December  14. — By  Thuroood  &  Martin. 

City  of  London. — 119,  Leadenhall-st.,  “  The 
Hercules  Tavern,”  area  1,060  ft.,  a  free¬ 
hold  rental  of  200/.,  reversion  in  14£  yrs.  9,120 


By  Peroival  Hodson. 

Walthamstow. — 5,  Yoik-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  26/ .  25 

By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

Barnsbury. — Richmond-rd.,  i.g.  rents  64/.,  u.t. 

37  yrs.,  g.r.  8/ .  960 

December  15. — By  H.  J.  BLISS  &  SONS. 

Kingsland. — 114,  Kingsland-rd.  (s.),  f.,  e.r.  60/.  865 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Burton-on-Trent,  Staffs. — 220  to  223.  Shabnal- 

rd.,  u.t.  72£  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  80/.  12s.  . .  850 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Chelsea.— 65,  67,  69,  and  71,  Church-st.,  f. 

289  and  289a,  King's-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  ) 
g.r.  20/ . ' . I 


8haftesbury-avenue. — 1  and  2,  Ham-yard,  >  8,000 
beneficial  lease  for  84  yrs.,  y.r.  155/.,  I 
rising  to  175/.  (including  coach  and  van  J 

builder’s  business  and  goodwill)  . J 

Clapham. — 61  to  67  (odd),  Meadow-rd.,  u.t. 

23£  yrs.,  g.r.  51.,  w.r.  153/.  8s .  680 

Lambeth. — 55,  Lower  Marsh  (s.),  u.t.  6£  yrs., 

g.r.  11/.,  y.r.  60/ .  100 

Forest  HilL — 1  and  2,  Oxford-ter.,  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  w.r.  48/ .  230 

Lee. — 19,  Blessington-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.  12s.,  e.r.  60/ .  175 

Plaistow. — 101  to  117,  123  to  131,  137  to  145 
(odd).  Prince  Regent's-la.,  u.t.  91  yrs., 

g.r.  76/.,  w.r.  346/.  12s .  630 

By  J.  F.  Stonehewer  &  8ons. 

Battersea. — 37  and  39,  Ashness-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.,  w.r.  83/.  18s .  540 

Norwood. — St.  Julian's  Farm-rd.,  f.g.r.  71.  7s., 

reversion  in  76  yrs .  165 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Eustou-road.  —  George-st.,  i.g.r.  42/.,  u.t. 

14|  yrs.,  g.r.  10/ .  245  . 

Euston-st.,  i.g.r.  107/.  2s.,  u.t.  14£  yrs.,  g.r. 

17/.  2s .  635 

Hackney. — 400  and  404,  Hackney-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

110/ .  1,800 

Caledonian-road. — 41  to  67  (odd),  Half  Moon- 

cres.,  f.,  e.r.  340/ .  3,850 

Notting-hill. — Bolton-rd.,  i.g.r.  46/.  10s.,  u.t. 

39  yrs.,  g.r.  Is .  710 

Hackney.  —  Spurstowe-rd.,  i.g.r.  33/.,  u.t. 

66  yrs.,  g.r.  Id. .  630 

Banbury-rd.,  i.g.r.  45/.  10s.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

41 .  720 

Canonbury. — 50,  Pyriand-rd.,  u.t.  44J  yrs., 

g.r.  6 /.  6s.,  e.r.  46/ .  420 

Finsbury  Park. — 9,  Aiexandra-villas,  u.t.  58 

yrs.,  g.r.  121.  10s.,  y.r.  66/ .  515 
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Holloway.— Ingleby-rd.,  i.g.r.  90/.,  u.t.  441  yrs., 

g-r.  30/ . . .  £990 

Tollington-rd.,  i.g.r.  26/.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  21.  385 

Citizen-rd.,  i.g.r.  511.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  20 /.  470 

20.  Carleton-rd.,  u.t.  58}  yrs.,  g.r.  101.,  e.r. 

„  120/ . .  . .  1,110 

Southgate.  —  Chase-rd.,  “  The  White  Hart 
Tavern,”  also  house  and  two  s.,  and 

houses  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  122/.  8s .  3,400 

1  to  6.  Providence-row,  f.,  w.r.  82 1.  Us.  . .  890 

By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at  Cardiff). 

Cardiff,  Glamorgan. — 1,  2,  and  3,  James-st. 

(s.j,  and  101,  Bute-st.  (3  ),  u.t.  43}  vrs., 

g.r.  5/  15s.,  y.r.  350/ . . . . .  6,250 

7,  Cathedral-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  18s., 

y-r.  35/ .  475 

December  16. — By  Bradshaw,  Brown,  A  Co. 

City  -  road. — 36,  Graham-st.  (wharf),  area 

7,450  ft.,  u.t.  46  yrs..  g.r.  150/.,  e.r.  250/.  500 

Poplar. — East  India  Dock-rd.,“  Canton  Yard,” 
u.t.  31}  yrs.,  y.r.  60/.  (with  goodwill  of  a 

job  master’s  business) .  400 

97  and  99,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  u.t.  26}  yrs., 

g.r.  30/.,  e.r.  70/ .  380 

10,  Newby-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  26/ .  420 

149,  High-st.  (s.),  c.,  w.r.  46/.  16s .  355 

By  Eastman  Bros. 

Forest  Hill,— 27,  David’s-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  26/ .  200 

22,  Montague-ter.,  f.,  w.r.  26/ .  400 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park. — 114,  Westboume-ter..  and  114, 
Westbourne-ter-mews,  u.t.  32}  yrs.,  g.r. 

„  24/.,  P .  1,130 

Bayswater. — 36,  Princes-sq.,  u.t.  47}  yrs.,  g.r. 

21/.,  p .  900 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent:  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  :  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  :  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental  ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental  ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
n.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  :  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard;  gr.  for 
grove  ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse  ;  p.h.  for  public-house;  o.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

W.  M.  (We  cannot  undertake  to  find  answers  to  such 
questions). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
office,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
It  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the 'Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prioes  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 


£  3. 

Hard  Stocks .  1  12 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  .  1  8 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5 

Shippers  .  2  5 

Flettons  .  1  8 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  12 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks .  4  8 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . 12  0 

Headers  .  11  0 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred,  Squints  20  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0 


d. 

0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


at  railway  depot. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


BRICKS,  Ac. — ( continued ). 

£  s.  d. 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0  per  1000  at  railway  depot. 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0  „  ,, 

Double  Headers...  14  0  0  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0  „  ,, 

Splays,  Cham- 

f erred,  Squints  14  0  0  „  „ 

Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 

Glazed  . .  2  0  0  less  than  best. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0  „  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6}  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8}  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average)— 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot.  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2}  ,,  „ 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube.deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  „  .  16  „ 

Greenshill  „  .  1  10  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „ 

Red  Corsehill  „  2  5  „  ,, 

ClosebumRedFreestone  2  0,, 

Bed  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  „ 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . .A .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11}  ,,  „ 

2  in.  to  2}  in.  sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7}  „  „ 

1}  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  „ 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto  .  3  0  „  „ 

}  in.  sawn  two  sides 
(slabs  random  sizes)  1  2  „  ,, 

2  in.  self -faced  random 


.  0  5 


s.  d. 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.rly.  depot. 

,,  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.rly.  depot. 

„  at  11  3  in.  do.  1  2}  ,,  „ 

SLATES. 

in.  £  s.  d. 

x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d. 

x  12  „  „  13  17  6 

x  10  first  quality  ,,  13  0  0 

x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

x  8  „  „  „  7  5  0 

x  10  best  blue  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6 
x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

x  10  permanent  green  11  12  6 
x  10  „  „  9  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  „ 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles  . 4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  „ 

Best  “  Rosemary  ”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

est  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

>o.  pressed .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  „ 

Hip  tiles  . .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  ,, 


WOOD. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens :  best  2}  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. 
Battens :  best  2}  by  6  and  3  by  6  . . 

Deals :  seconds  . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.... 
2  in.  by  4}  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1}  in.  by  7  in . 


3  in. 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification)  4  10  0 

Seconds  .  4  5  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  dt- 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

14  10  0  15  10  0 

11  10  0  12  10  0 

0  10  0  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 
10  0  less  thn  best 
0  10  0  „  „  „ 

9  0  0  9  10  0 

8  10  0  9  10  0 

0  10  0  more  than 

battens. 

10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


5  0  0 
4  10  0 
3  12  6  3  15  0 

3  0  0  3  10  0 

2  15  0  3  0  0- 

3  5  0  3  15  0 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 


At  per  standard. 


11  ii 


„  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.by  llin. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . 

Battens . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens  . . 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

„  „  battens  . 

Pitch-pme :  deals . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes 

Oddments  . 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube  . 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . . 

Small  ,,  ,,  . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

5  in.  do.  do . 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . . . . 

Teak,  per  load  . 

American  Wliitewood  Planks, 
per  ft.  cube . . . 


23  0  0 
21  0  0 

17  0  0 

18  10  0 
17  10  0 
13  10  0 


24  0  0 
22  10  0 
18  10  0 


11  0  0  12  0  0 


13  10 
12  10  0 
9  10  0 
16  10  0 
0  10  0 
40  0  0 
28  0  0 
30  0  0 
25  0  0 


14  10 
13  10  O 
10  10  0 
20  0  O 
1  0_0 
upwards. 


4  0 


Prepared  Flooring—  Per 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  14  0 

1}  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  16  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  .  0  12  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  0  12  6 

1}  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 0  15  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  0  10  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0  11  6 


0  13 
0  18 
0  11 
0  13 


6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  i) 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  .  5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  .  7  12  6  ...  8  15  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  6' 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  .  6  15  0  ...  7  5  0- 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  5  0  ...  7  15  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10  0  ...  — 

Mild  Steel  Bars . . .  8  5  0  ...  8  15  0, 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15  0  ...  9  0  0 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .........  16'  10  0  ...  — 

('And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0-  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  O'  0  ...  - 

„  „  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  — 
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METALS  ( continued ). 

Iron — continued.  Per  ton,  in  London. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality— 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ...  — 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  15  10  0 


17  0  0 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets- 
Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  0 
„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  12  10 


13  5  0 


■Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ... 

•Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  24  g.  12  0  0  ... 

. .  26  g .  13  5  0  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10  0  ... 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  , 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  7  6 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  17  6 

Soil  pipe  .  18  7  6 

Compo  pipe .  18  7  6 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Yieille  Montagne  . ton  30  15  0 

Silesian .  30  10  0 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb.  0  0  10 

Thin  .  „  0  0  11 

Copper  nails  . .  „  0  0  10 


Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d. 


Strong  Sheet . 

Thin  „  . 

Tin— English  Ingots  . 

Solder— Plumbers'  . 

Tinmen’s . . 

Blowpipe . 


0  1  4$  ...  — 

0  0  6|  ...  - 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CBATES. 

.  2|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 


15  oz.  thirds  . . 

„  fourths . . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz . 

,,  21  oz . 

h  Hartley's  Boiled  Plate 


sT- 

£ 

5|d. 

5d. 

34d. 

ff- 


Baw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . 

„  „  „  in  drums . 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  . 

„  „  „  in  barrels  . . 

„  „  „  in  drums . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . 

„  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  _  ...  . 

Bed  Lead,  Dry  .  „  19  5  0 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 


VABNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak  . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak . 

'Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  < 

Churches . . . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pole  Durable  Copal  . 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

■Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . 

Brunswick  Black  . 

'Berlin  Black  . 

'Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
.  0  8  0 

0  10  6 
.  0  12  6 

0  10  0 

0  14  0 
,  0  12  6 

0  16  0 
,  0  16  0 

0  18  0 
1  1  0 
0  18  0 
14  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  0 
0  9  0 
0  8  6 
0  16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
us  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  1001.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted 


ALDERLEY  EDGE. — For  sewage  disposal  works 
at  the  sewage  farm,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  J.  Newton,  Bon,  &  Bailey,  engineers,  17,  Cooper- 
street,  Manchester: — 


G.  Freeman 
&  Sons  . .  £2,628  3  2 
J.  S.  Dawson  2,616  19  10 

J.  Owen _  2.253  8  9 

A.  Graham  & 

Sons,  Ltd. 

I.  Byrom  . . 

P.  D.  Hayes 


1,950  0 
1,914  0 
1,897  18 


H.  Davis  & 

Sons  _  £1,805  0 

W.  Barrick..  1,772  15 
W.H.  Worth¬ 
ington 

I.  Massey  & 

Sons, Alder- 

ley  Edge*..  1,498  0 
Clayton  Bros.  1,385  10 


1,582  12  6 


BLAENAVON. — For  the  partial  rebuilding  of  the 
Griffin  Hotel.  Mr.  R.  L.  Roberts,  architect,  Abercarn : — 
J.  Morgan  ....  £800  11  0 
N.  Bagley, 
Abertillery*. .  793  10  3 
E.  Hooper _  749  0  0 


J.  Hatherley  . .  £867  0  0 

R.  Tudor .  840  0  0 

J.  Jenkins _  840  0  0 

S.  Poole .  810  0  0 


BRISTOL.— For  an  extension  to  Messrs.  T.  Adams 
&  Bros.’  warehouse  at  Lawrence-hiU.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Watkins,  architect,  15,  Clare-street,  Bristol: — 

W.  Cowlin  &  Son..  £2,050  I  E.  Love . £1,900 

C.  A.  Hayes .  1,997  A.  J.  Beaven  _  1,899 

T.  R.  Lewis  .  1,950  G.  Humphreys  ....  1  890 

R.  F.  Ridd  .  1,939  |  H.W.&E.J.  Neale*  1,860 


4,605 


BROCKLEY. — For  erecting  a  branch  library,  for  the 
Libraries  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council.  Mr.  A. 
L.  Guy,  architect,  4,  Verulam-buildings,  Gray’s  Inn, 
W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Raven,  35,  Southampton - 
street,  Strand  : — 

F.  H.  Eley 
(Mordey  & 

Meyer) ....  £5,791  0  0 
W  .  &  D  . 

Wilkins  . .  5,367  0  0 
R.  L.  Tongue 

&  Co .  5,318  0  0 

A.  W.  Robins  6,214  0  0 
A.  W.  Jaggers 

&Co .  5,178  15  1 

Staines  &  Son.  5,073  0  0 
H.  Leney  & 

Son  .  4,940  0  0 

Thomas  & 

Edge  -  4,905  0  0 

J.  Watt  _  4,850  0  0 

A.  F.  Vigor  A 

Co .  4,838  0  0 

Bulled  &  Co.  4,817  0  0 
Aldridge* Son  4,800  0  0 
J. Smith* Son  4,740  0  0 
Cropley  Bros.  4,736  0  0 

G.  Wales* Co.  4,726  0  0 

W.  Martin  . .  4,699  0  0 

H.  L.  Hollo¬ 
way  .  4,667  0  0 


HibberdBros.  £4,654 

H.  Kent _  4,644 

W.  Smith  & 

Sons .  4,623 

Stimpson&Co.  4,619 
R.  T.  Hughes 
&  Co.  . 

T.  Pearce 
R.  A.  Dean  & 

Co .  4,587 

Davey*  Jones  4,568 
B.  E.  Night¬ 
ingale  ....  4,535 

Patman  & 
Fothering- 

ham .  4,527 

T.  G.  Sharp- 
in  gton  ....  4,525 
Shelboume  & 

Co .  4,508 

J.  A.  Renwick 
Foster  Bros. 

Perry  Bros.  . 

Bragg  &  Sons 
F.  J.  Gorham, 
Greenwich* 


4,494 

4,433 

4,347 

4,144 


GREAT  GRIMSBY. — For  new  horse  stables,  cart- 
sheds,  etc.,  King  Edward-street,  for  the  Co-operative 
Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  A.  Gooseman,  architect,  Grimsby  : — 
Rands  &  Lin- 


dup . £1,061  7  6 

M.  Hatcliffe  . .  1,006  0  0 

Gilbert  &  Kir- 

ton .  966  0  0 

R.  G.  Kitching  930  0  0 


J.  H.  Thompson 
&  Sons  ....  £026  0  0 

H  e  w  i  n  s  & 

G  o  od  hand, 

Grimsby*  . .  888  0  0 


GREAT  MISSENDEN  (Bucks). — For  two  houses  for 
Mr.  Alfred  Dunhill.  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Merson,  architect, 
76,  High-road,  Kilburn,  N.W.  : — 

Patman  &  Fother-  I  Aldridge  &  Son  £2,165  1 

ingham  - £2,223  0  H.  J.  Wright  . .  2,102  5 

M.  Dymock -  2,179  16  |  G.  Parsons*  ..  1  846  0 


CUCKFIELD. — For  3,400  yds.  of  4-in.  and  400  yds. 
of  3-in.  cast-iron  water  mains,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  D.  Rankine,  Waterworks  Engineer, 
Council  Offices,  Hayward's  Heath : — 

4-inch. 

J.  &  R.  Ritchie,  Middles-  Per  ton. 

brough* .  £4  14  6 

H.  Green  &  Co .  4  16  0 

Holwell  Iron  Co .  4  17  6 

A.  G.  Cloake .  4  17  6 

MacLaren  &  Co .  4  19  5 

Birtley  Iron  Co .  6  0  0 

Sheepbridge  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  5  0  0 

Watson,  Gow,  &  Co .  6  1  3 

Clay  Cross  Co .  5  2  6 

J.  &  S.  Roberts .  5  2  6 

Staveley  Coal  &  Iron  Co. . .  5  3  6 

Biggs,  Wall  &  Co .  5  4  9 

Cochrane  &  Co .  5  5  0 

Stanton  Iron  Works .  5  6  9 

Trotter  &  Sons .  6  6  9 

A.  R.  Knight .  5  17  0 

J.  Child .  6  17  6 

R.  Laidlaw  &  Sons  .  5  10  6 

lOid. 


British  Mannesman  Tube^ _ . 

Co  f  per  foot 

. )  steel  tube. 


5  13  0 
7$d. 
per  foot 
steel  tube. 


GRIMSBY. — For  plumbing  work  required  for  new 
observation  block  and  new  discharging  ward  at  the 
8mallpox  Hospital,  Laceby.  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall! 
Grimsby : — 


3-inch. 
Per  ton. 
£4  18  0 
5  0  0 
4  19  0 


5  10 

5  16 

6  16 


D.  J.  Dolby  . 
Robinson 
Emerson  . 
A.  Cook  . . 


£100  4  6 


Goldthorpe  & 
Shuttleworth, 

Grimsby*  ..  £75  10  0 


GRIMSBY.— For  erecting  a  covered  way  and  lava¬ 
tories  at  the  Municipal  College,  for  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  H.  C.  Scaping,  architect,  Court-chambers 
Grimsby : — 

F.  Swallow,  Wellowgate,  Grimsby* .  £274 


HEBBURN.— For  street  works,  for  the  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council.  Mr.  H.  Paterson,  Surveyor,  Argyle-street 
Hebburn.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor : —  ’ 

J.  MacHarg  £4,456  1  0  J.N.  Thomp- 
J.  Ward  law  4,225  1  6 
J.  Browell..  4,140  0  0 
J.  S.  Short..  3,736  10  1 
J.W.  Robson  3,701  15  11 
T.  Callaghan  3,644  14  6 
G.  Thornton 

*  Co .  3,599  17  6 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £3,660  11s. 


G.  E.  Simp 

son . 

J.  Hollings 
Wallsend 
on-Tyne*. 


£3,427  14  11 
3,323  6  8 


HORLEY.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  council  school 
for  the  Surrey  Education  Committee.  Messrs.  Jarvis 
*  Richards,  Architects  to  the  Surrey  Education 
Committee  : — 


Vaughan 
&  Sons  . .  £5,252  1  10 
A.  White  & 


5.137  13 
5,073  19 
4,955  11 
4,818  0 
4,757  13 


Co. 

S.  W.  Gibbs 

T.  S.  Page. . 

Potter  Bros. 

W.  Laker  . . 

A.  F. Vigor* 

Co .  4,744  0  0 

A.  Hudson  & 

Co .  4.680  0  0 

Drowley*Co.  4,675  16  0 

Cummins  & 

Son .  4,672  0  0 

Grace 


4,651  0  0 


4,595 

4,590 


Marsh 

J.  Smith  & 

Sons  ....  4,650  0 

T.  Wickens  4,601  0 
Martin, Wells, 

&  Co . 

W.  D.  Wilkins 
Myall  &  Up¬ 
son  .  4,582  0 

Mitchell  Bros.  4,572  0 
A.  King  & 

Son .  4,551  16 

G.  Martin  . .  4,643  0 

T.  G.  Sharp- 

ington  . .  4.530  0 

W.  Smith  * 

Sons  . 

Lorden 
Sons  . 


4,518 

4,503 


Reeves  & 

Port  - £4,457  15 

S.  Ellis  -  4,434  0 

East  &  Hyde  4,425  0 
Strange  & 

Sons  . 

Longley 
Co. 


4.400 


R.  B.  Amos  4,337 
Thomas  * 

Edge  ....  4,316 
Crosby  &  Co.  4,299 
D  e  n  n  e  & 

Sons  ....  4,272 
Buckland  &~\ 

Waters  f  4,261 
8.  Knight  . .  j 
J.  J.  Pink  . .  4,246 

J.  &  M.  Pat¬ 
rick .  4,178 

R.  Cook  & 

Sons  -  4,137 

J.  Waters  . .  4,134 

Davey  & 

Jones ....  4,123 

E. C.  Hughes  4,105 
Foster  Bros.  4,090 

Page  & 

Sons  .... 

Dean  &  Co. 

J.  Parsons. .  „ 

J.  G.  Pickard  3,944  16 
H.  Kent  . .  3,890  0 

F.  J.  Webb  3,886  16 


4,078  0 
4,062  0 
4,014  0 


GREAT  YARMOUTH.  For  800  tons  ol  steel  girder  tramway  rails,  tor  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth 


— 

Straight  Rails. 

Curved  Rails. 

Fish-Plates. 

Sole-Plates. 

Price 
per  Ton. 

Total 

Value. 

Price 
per  Ton. 

Total 

Value. 

Price 
per  Ton. 

Total 

Value. 

Price 
per  Ton. 

Total 

Value. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

Jacobs  Bros.  &  Co.* _ 

4 

17 

0 

3,880 

0 

0 

6 

.  7 

0 

133 

15  0 

5 

7  0 

267 

Le  Bass  . 

15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 

6 

146 

17  6 

5 

17  6 

293 

A.  Penny  A  Co . 

0 

7 

1 

6 

176 

17  6 

6 

11  6 

Maclellan  &  Co . 

5 

6 

6 

4,260 

0 

0 

5 

6 

6 

133 

2  6 

6 

2  0 

Barrow  Steel  Co . 

4 

6 

4,180 

0 

0 

b 

4 

6 

130 

12  6 

6 

4  6 

°W.  Scott . 

6 

4,500 

0 

0 

5 

12 

6 

140 

12  6 

10 

10  0 

625 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

104  0  0 

Partial  Quotations. 

N.E.  Steel  Co . 

5 

10 

0 

4,400 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

137  10  0 

8 

12  6 

Bolckow  Vaughan  &  Co. 

7 

6 

4,300 

0 

0 

6 

7 

6 

134 

7  6 

8 

0  0 

Steel,  Peech,  &  Tozer  . . 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

150 

0  0 

Blakemore  A  Co . 

Guest,  Keen,  &  Nettlefold 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Quotations  lor  other 

Sections  0/  Rails. 

Zadig  &  Co . 

5 

4 

0 

_ 

_ 

Lorain  Steel  Co . 

5 

4 

0 

_ 

Lorain  Steel  Co . 

5 

0 

0 

6 

10  0 

— 

— 

Price 
per  Ton. 


£  s.  d. 
10  0  0 
10  10  4 
10  15  0 
9  6  0 
9  10  0 
9  7  6 


£  s.  d. 
210  0  0 
220  17  0 
225  15  0 

195  6  0 
199  100 

196  17  6 


Price 
per  Ton. 


:  s.  d. 
I  10  0 
!  10  0 
i  0  0 
:  10  0 


Total 

Tender. 


£  s.  d. 
4,665  16  0 
4,749  8  2 
4,919  7  6 
6,141  4  0 

5,174  2  6 
5,651  10  0 


TENDERS. — Continued  on  page  681. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Stc.,  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tendera,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Alters.,  etc.,  to  Premises,  Bridge-st..  Downham  Market 

-One  mile  of  3-in.  Water  Main,  Bidborough . 

Repair  of  Embankments,  North  Side  of  River  Clyde 

Sewage  Tanks,  etc.  (Glusburn  Sewage  Works) . 

Sluice  Valves,  etc . 

6,800  linealiyds.  of  Water  Main . 

185  tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  12  in.  diameter  . 

3  tons  of  Special  Castings . 

Removal  of  House  Refuse  . 

Making-up  Roads  . 

Alteration,  etc.,  of  Premises,  Market-street  South  . . 
Extension  of  Vegetable  Market,  St-  James’s  Market 
Additions,  etc.,  Girls’  Hi.  Schl.,  Frenchgate,  Richmond 

Two  Steel  Hopper  Barges . 

200  tons  of  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls . 

Buildings,  Stockwell-street,  Glasgow . 

Tools  for  Carpentry,  etc.,  at  Technical  College  - 

One  Wooden  Cooling  Tower . 

Work  at  Basement  and  Shops  (part  of  Public  Hall) 

station  Buildings,  Dechmont,  Uphall  . 

Bank  Premises,  Whitefriargate,  Hull . 

Billiard  Room,  Llanbradach  Workmen’s  Hall . 

Flags  (Twelve  Months’  Supply) . 

I  'Pulling  Down  Old  Buildings  . 

i 'Formation  of  Roads  and  Sewers . 

!  Enlarging  Church  School  at  Piercebridge . 

Shops  and  Dwellings.  29  and  30,  Bridge-st.,  Exeter 

♦Granite  Setts  and  Channel  Blocks . 

Electric  Light  Installation,  West  Park  Library - 

;  Fittings,  West  Park  Library,  Anlaby-road  . 

1  Flooring  and  Seating  Dining-hall,  Kirkdale . 

1,016  super,  yds.  of  Concrete  Slab  Paving  . 

1,630  ft.  run  of  Guernsey  Granite  Kerb  . 

1,252  ft.  run  of  Channels,  etc . 

[  Alterations  and  Fittings  Darley-street  Library - 

•900  superficial  yds.  of  Ferrumite  Flagging  . 

'  100  lineal  yds.  of  Granite  Kerbs . 

•  20  tons  of  Granite  Setts  . 

1  600  super,  yds.  Artificial  Stone  Pavement  . 

100  tons  of  Granite  Blocks  1 . 

•Granite  Setts,  Flint  Gravel,  etc . 

Additions  to  Elephant  and  Castle,  West  Chiltington 
Concrete  Storage  Tank,  etc.,Otley  Convalescent  Home 

Schools,  Derry  . . . 

Ironwork  for  Strong-room,  etc.,  at  Workhouse  .... 

Brickwork  for  Strong-room  at  Workhouse  . 

'  Stores  . 

' Iron  Castings  . . . .  •  •  •  • 

:  830  lineal  yds.  of  Steel  Sludge  Main,  Withington  Wks. 
Suction  Gas  Pla.,  Eng.,  Pump,  etc.,  Withington  Wks. 

.  Making-up,  etc.,  Roads . 

1  Storage  Ground,  8hieldhall . 

Sanitary  Annexes  at  Workhouse . 

^Plumbing  Work  for  Workhouse . 

Steel  Material . 

*1,260,000  Jarrah  or  Karri  Paving  Blocks . 

Radcliffe  Road  Works  . 

Extension,  etc.,  of  Roads . 

r  Fireclay  Goods  . 

•Erection  of  Post  Office,  Chelsea . 

Pier  Repairs  . 

Dressed  Granite  Kerb  and  Channel  . 

Main  Outfall  Sewer  Works  . 

’  Station-Master’s  House,  Strathaven  . 

Schools,  Stamford  Park,  Hale . 

’  Overhead  Line  Equipment,  Poles,  etc . 

Underground  Feeder  Cables,  Boxes,  etc . 

*  Rotary  Converters,  Transformers,  etc . 

1  Switchboards,  Cable  Connexions,  etc . 

'  Screen  &  Internal  Structure  for  Public  Convenience 

Sanitary  Fittings  for  Convenience,  Eastmoors . 

Dispensary,  etc.,  for  Dunganstown  Dispensary  Dls. 

•Execution’ of  Works  and  Supply  of  Materials  . 

House  and  Studio,  Rhodes-street,  Halifax  . 

Masonry  Reservoir  for  85.000  gallons . 

900  ft.  of  4-in.  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains . 

Laundry  Engine,  etc.,  Dls.  Lun.  Asylum,  Killarney 

Making-up  Green-lane  (South  Side)  . 

New  Post  Office  at  Shorncliffe  Camp . 

270  lineal  yds.  of  Wrought-Iron  Fencing,  etc . 

Council  School,  Webster-street,  Treharns . 

•School  and  Cookery  Centre . 

One  Water  Van  and  One  Slop  Cart  . 

•Road-making,  etc.,  at  Hamlet-gdns.  and  Ormlston-rd. 

•Erecting  Engineer’s  Cottages  . ■  • . 

•Form.,  etc.,  New-rd.,  Remov.  Bdry.  Wall,  N.W.  Hos. 

•New  Post  Office,  Dorchester  . 

Vested  National  Schools,  Dee-street,  Belfast  . 

Thirty-three  Labourers’  Cottages,  Kilkenny  . 

Shops,  etc.,  Commercial-street,  Halifax  . 

Broadway  Sewerage  (4,500  yds.  Pipe  Sewer)  . 

Electric  Plant . . . 

Engine  House,  etc.  (Water  Supply  :  Contract  No.  3) 
•Footbridge  and  Approach  Road  over  Surrey  Canal . . 

'  Gasworks  Plant  and  Appliances . 

r  Block  of  Buildings,  Terrington  St.  Clement . 

'  Steam  Boiler  Chimney  at  Royal  Infirmary,  Bradford 

Church,  etc.,  Woodhouse . . . 

Cast-Iron  Columns  and  Steel  Girders . 

Alters.,  etc.,  to  Premises,  25,  Bachelor’s- walk,  Dublin 
Public  Library,  Hamilton  . 


Co-operative  Society  . 

Tonbridge  R.D.C . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Skipton  R.D.C . 

Runcorn  U.D.C . 

do 

Manchester  Corporation . 

do. 

Chesterton  R.D.C . 

Surbiton  U.D.C . 

Hetton  Downs  Amic.  &  Indus.  Soc. 
Bradford  Corporation . 


Bristol  Docks  Committee  . 

Greenwich  Guardians . 

The  Corporation  . 

East  Ham  Corporation . 

8underland  Corporation . 

Hull  Property  Committee  . 

Edinburgh  District  Lunacy  Board 
Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Ld. 


Harrogate  Corporation 
Horfield  Court  Farm  Estate 
do. 


Mr.  Troke  . 

Wrexham  Town  Council . 

Hull  Libraries  Committee  . 

do. 

Liverpool  Select  Vestry  . 

Eton  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Bradford  Corporation . 

Lurgan  Town  Council . 

do. 

do. 

East  Dereham  U.D.C . 

Blything  Guardians . 

Borough  of  Paddington  . 

King  &  Sons,  Ltd . 


Select  Vestry  of  Christ  Church  .... 

Belfast  Guardians  . 

do. 

King’s  Lynn  Corporation  . 

Bury  and  District  Joint  Water  Board 
Manchester  Rivers  Committee  .... 
do. 

Wealdstone  U.D.C . 

Clyde  Navigation  Trustees . 

North  Dublin  Guardians . 

do. 

East  Indian  Railway  Company  .... 

C.B.  of  Great  Yarmouth . 

Fleetwood  U.D.C . 

Manchester.Corp.  (Withington  Com.) 

Manchester  Corporation  . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 

Ventnor  U.D.C . 

Brighton  Corporation  . 

Wishaw  Town  Council . 

Caledonian  Railway  Company  .... 
Cheshire  C.C.  Education  Committee 

Erith  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cardiff  Corporation  . 

do. 

Rathdrum  Guardians  . 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council  .... 


Newton  Abbot  R.D.C. 

do. 


Ilford  U.D.C . 

H.M.  Works  Commissioners  . 

Grays  Thurrock  U.D.C . 

Merthyr  Tydfil  U.D.C . 

Wimbledon  Education  Committee 

Clacton  U.D.C . 

Borough  of  Hammersmith . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board . 

do. 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  etc. 


R.D.C. 


Evesham  R.D.C . 

Port  Elizabeth  Municipal  Corp . 

Kidderminster  Corporation . 

Borough  of  Camberwell  . 

Edinburgh,  etc.,  Gas  Commissioners 


Primitive  Methodist  Connexion .... 

Hart  Accumulator  Co.,  Ltd . 

Mr.  J.  F.  Keogh  . 

Hamilton  Town  Council . 


C.  S.  Bosdet,  Sec.,  St.  Helier’s,  Church-road,  Downham  Market..  ) 
F.  Harris.  Engineer,  Broadway,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Office  of  Public  Works.  City-chambers,  Glasgow  . 1 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Engineer,  15,  The  Exchange,  Bradford  . 

J.  Welding,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Runcorn  . 

do. 

Secretary,  Waterworks  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

do. 

J.  F.  Symonds,  9.  Benet-street,  Cambridge . 

J.  Bell,  Council  Offices.  Ewell-road,  Surbiton . 

J.  W.  Holbrook,  Surveyor,  Houghton-le-Spring . 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  Arch.,  Whitaker-blds.,  Brewery-st.,  Bradford 

Clark  &  Moscrop,  Architects,  Darlington . . . 

W.  W.  Squire,  Engineer,  Cumberland  Basin,  Bristol . 

At  the  Union  Offices . 

City  Engineer,  64,  Cochrane-street,  Glasgow . . . 

W.  H.  Barker,  Town  Hall,  East  Ham . 

J.  F.  C.  Snell,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Sunderland . 

J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull . 

J.  &  A.  Leslie  &  Reid,  C.E.,  72a,  Great  George-street,  Edinburgh 

J.  Watson,  F.S.I.,  Cogan-chambers,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull  . 

W.  Phillips,  Rose  Mount,  Llanbradach  . 

F.  Bagshaw.  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices.  Harrogate  . . 
W.  P.  Saunders,  Arch,  and  Surv.,  Rupert-chbrs.,’Quay-st.,  Bristol 
Ido. 

P.  Cathrick,  The  Green,  Piercebridge  . 

R.  M.  Challice,  Architect,  14,  Bed  ford-circus,  Exeter  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Willow-road,  Wrexham . 

J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull . 

do. 

H.  J.  Hagger,  Parish  Offices,  Brownlow-hill,  Liverpool  . 

J.  Simmonds,  Surveyor,  Bridge  Trust  House,  Eton . 

do. 

do. 

F.  E.  P.  Edwards,  City  Architect,  Brewery-street,  Bradford  .... 

F.  W.  Pollock,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Lurgan  . 

do. 

do. 

H.  G.  Himson,  Surveyor,  East  Dereham . 

H.  A.  Mullens,  Clerk.  Union  Workhouse.  Bulcamp,  HaJesworth.. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W . 

C.  H.  Burstow,  Architect.  6,  West-street,  Horsham . 

H.  A.  Johnson,  15,  The  Exchange,  Bradford  . 

R.  Eccles  Buchanan.  C.E.,  Architect,  Castle-street,  Londonderry . . 

J.  R.  Robb,  Clerk,  Union  Workhouse,  Belfast  . 

do. 

H.  J.  Weaver,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  King’s  Lynn . 

R.  B.  Rigby,  Waterworks  Manager.  Parson’s-lane,  Bury,  Lancs. . . 

W.  H.  Talbot,  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

do. 

H.  Walker,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Wealdstone,  Middlesex _ 

W.  M.  Alston,  16,  Robertson-street,  Glasgow . 

J.  O’Neill,  Clerk,  Board  Room,  North  Dublin  Union  . 

do. 

C.  W.  Young,  Secretary,  Nicholas-lane.  London,  E.C . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth  . 

E.  Frobisher,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Fleetwood . 

Surveyor  to  Committee,  Town  Hall,  West  Didsbury . 

C.  Nickson,  Gas  Offices,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

J.  Wager.  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  S.W . 

E.  J.  Harvey,  Surveyor,  Ventnor . 

F.  J.  C.  May,  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Brighton  . 

W.  Rodger,  Borough  Surveyor,  Wishaw . 

Company’s  Engineer,  Bucnanan-street  Station,  Glasgow  . 

H.  Lord,  F.R.I.B.A.,  42,  Deansgate,  Manchester  . 

Oi  H.  Fry,  Clerk,  District  Council  Offices,  Erith,  Kent . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

W.  Harpur,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  . 

do. 

G.  T.  Moore,  C.E.,  1  and  2,  Foster-place,  College  Green,  Dublin 

Town  Clerk,  Council  House,  Wandsworth,  S.W . 

Medley  Hall,  Architect,  1,  Harrison-road,  Halifax . 

S.  Segar,  Engineer,  Union-street,  Newton  Abbot  . 

do. 

L.  T.  Griffin,  Resident  Medical  Superintendent . 

H.  Shaw,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ilford . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W . 

A  C.  James,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Grays . 

J.  Llewellin  Smith,  Architect,  67,  High-street,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

The  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Wimbledon,  S.W . ' . 

A.  R.  Robinson,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Clacton-on-Sea . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hali,  Hammersmith,  W . 

Office  of  the  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 

do. 

Post  Office.  Dorchester  . 

W.  D.  R.  Taggart,  Architect,  Scottish  Provident-buildings,  Belfast 

K.  Comerford,  Clerk . 

W.  Clement  Williams,  Architect,  29,  Southgate,  Halifax . 

R.  E.  W.  Berrington  &  Son,  Engineers,  Wolverhampton . 

Davis  &  Soper,  54,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C . 

Willcox  ARaikes,  Engineers,  Union-chbrs.,  63,  Temple-row,  B’ham. 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell,  S.E . 

W.  R.  Herring,  M.Inst.C.E..  New-street  Gasworks,  Edinburgh  . . 

L.  F.  Eagleton,  Architect,  King-street,  King’s  Lynn  . 

F.  Holland,  Engr.,  11,  Parkinson’s-chbrs.,  Hustlergate,  Bradford 

J.  P.  Earle,  Architect,  Norfolk-row,  Sheffield . 

Manager,  Marshgate-lane,  Stratford,  London,  E . 

H.  Shaw,  Architect,  5,  Westmoreland-street,  Dublin  . 

A.  Cullen,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Brandon-chambere,  Hamilton  . 


I  Tenders  to 
1  be  Delivered 


Dec.  23 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  24 
Dec.  27 
do. 
do. 
do 

Dec.  28 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  29 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  30 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  31 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan  2-05 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  3 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  4 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  5 
Jan.  6 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  7 
Jan.  9 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  10 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  11 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  12 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  13 
Jan.  14 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  30 
No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in 

•Correspondence  and  Gen.  Clerk  (Boro’  Engr’s.  Dept.) 

4/.  4s.  per  week . 

do. 

'Clerk  of  the  Works  . 

Hands  worth  U.D.C . 

3/.  10s.  per  week  . 

Jan.  5 

•Junior  Draughtsman  (Estates  and  Valuation  Dept.) 

London  C.C  . 

Not  stated . 

Jan.  0 

City  of  Sheffield  Education  Com. 

Jan.  18 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions—  -  Contracts,  iv.  vl.  viii.  x.  Public  Appointments ,  xvi. 


TENDERS. — Continued  from  page  679. 

READY  (Co.  Armagh). — For  erecting  new  premises, 
for  the  Northern  Banking  Company.  Limited.  Mr.  II.  C. 
Parkinson,  architect,  Armagh.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Stephens  &  Sons,  Donegall-squaro  North, 
Belfast:— 

McRoberts  &  Arm-  I  H.  Laverty  &  Sons  £5,000 

strong  . £5,140  R.  Cal  well .  4.900 

J-  Kidd .  5,140  W.  Dowling* .  4,670 

Courtney  &  Co.  . .  5,100  I 

[All  of  Belfast.] 

KIRKB\r-IN-ASHFIELD. — For  the  construction  of 
new  gasworks,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Shadbolt.  engineer,  Gasworks,  Grantham : — 

R.  Dempster  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Klland, 

Yorkshire*  .  £13,894  10  0 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TENDERS. 
Lewisham,  Sydenham  Hill-road  ( Alterations  in  Infants’ 
Department). 

[That  expenditure  not  exceeding  2741.  be  sanctioned 
ia  respect  of  the  execution  of  additional  improvements 
in  the  infants’  department  of  the  Sydenham  Hill-road 
School ;  that  the  work  be  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  &  C. 
Bowyer,  contractors  for  the  enlargement  of  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  departments  of  this  school ;  and  that  the 
actual  cost  be  calculated  on  completion  on  their  contract 
schedule  of  prices  for  the  works  in  progress.] 

Brixton,  Hack/ord-road  ( Teachers'  room). 


H.  Leney  &  Son . 

J.  Garrett  &  Son. .. .  213 

W.  J.  Coleman  &  Co., 
Wynne  -  rd.,  Brix¬ 
ton*  .  185 


J.  Marsland  &  Sons. .  £299 
Holliday  Green¬ 
wood.  Ltd . 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd. 

J.  F  Ford  . 

E.  Trigg  . 

Lewisham,  Stillness-road  New  School  (Heating  apparatus). 

Davis  &  Bennett .  £1,099  0  0 

J.  Grundy . 

Werner,  Pfleidcrer,  &  Perkins, 

Ltd . 

Stevens  &  Sons  . 

J.  &  F.  May . 

A.  Macintosh  <fc  Sons,  Ltd . 

J.  Defrios  &  Sons.  Ltd . 

Brightside  Foundry  <fe  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  28,  Victoria-st.*  7/7 
Wandsworth,  Hearnville-road  Neiv  School 
apparatus). 


999 

965  3 
950  0 
840  0 
835  0 
779  15 


J.  Grundy  . £889 

J.  Esson  &  Son. .  875 
Stevens  A  Sons..  780 
W.  G.  Cannon  & 

Sons . 

Strode  cfe  Co . 

.T.  Yetton  <fe  Co.. . 
l’alowkar  &  Sons 


778  0 
693  0 
690  0 
674  0 


Wontner  -  Smith, 
Gray.  &  Co.  . .  ! 

Brightside  Foun¬ 
dry  &  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 

G.  it  E.  Bradlov, 
68  &  70.  Elfort- 
road,  Highbury* 


Lewisham,  Letaisham-bridge  ( Partitions ,  etc.). 

I  J.  &  C.  Bowyer. .  £557 
Thomas  &  "Edgo  556 
IT.  Groves  .  020  W.  Downs,  Hamp- 


ton-streot,  Wal¬ 
worth- road*  . .  535 


.  Leng 

H.  Leney  &  Son  ....  595 

Poplar,  Bromley  Hall-road  (Partitions,  etc.). 
Parrott  &  Isom  ..  £1,196 

F.  A.  Fawkes .  899 

Turnbull  &  Son  . .  735 

E.  Sponccr  &  Co. . .  727 

A.  E.  Symes .  700 

J.  T.  Robey .  700 

H.  Bouneau . .  690 

A.  J.  Sheffield  ....  687 


G.  Munday  &  Sons 

Vigor  &  Co . 

J.  Grover  &  Son  . . 

F.  Bull  . 

W.  Lawrence  &  Son, 
Canal  Works, 
Waltham  Cross* 


£687 

649 

623 

621 


Kensington,  N.,  Wornington-road  (Partitions,  etc.). 


W.  &  C.  Brown  - £799 

W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  . .  615 

Lathey  Bros .  553 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  ....  549 

General  Builders, Ltd.  637 
'i\  Hooper  &  Son  . .  530 


It.  E.  Williams  &  Sons  £510 

R.  S.  Ronald  .  590 

S.  Polden .  476 

E.  Triggs .  460 

R.  A.  Jewell,  30, 

North-  street, 
Wandsworth*  ....  446 


Deptford,  Lucas-street  (Store  lor  trustees’  furniture). 

H.  Groves . £258 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  ....  253 

H.  Lino.  81,  Peck- 
ham-rye*  .  249 


Rice  &  Son . £3t6 

C.  J.  Jerrard  .  295 

T.  D.  Leng  .  286 

W.  V.  Goad .  285 

E.  Triggs .  265 

Poplar,  Bromley  Hall-road  (Adaptation  of  iron  building 
for  physically  defective  children,  etc.). 


’.  Smith  <fe  Co. 
l.  J.  Sheffield  .... 
?.  J.  Hawkins  & 
Co.,  The  Works, 
Ashford,  Middle¬ 
sex*  . 


Parrott  ifc  Isom  . .  £499  0 

J.  T.  Robey .  337  0 

T.  S.  Elkington  & 

Sons  .  328  0 

A.  Leather  .  326  0 

Vigor  &  Co .  320  0  sex*  210  0 

W.  Harbrow .  295  0 

Hackney,  S.,  Lamb-lane  Special  School  (Partitions,  etc.). 
J.  Grover  &  Son  ....  £209  I  McCormick  &  Sons, 

A.  Porter .  203  Northampton  -  st., 

.T.  Stewart  .  178  Essex-road* .  £169 

H.  Bouneau . * . .  174  | 


Stepney,  Settlcs-slreet  (Reconstructing  boiler  flue). 


J.  Grover  &  Son. .  £256 
A.  J.  Sheffield  . .  250 
T.  S.  Elkington  & 

Sons .  240 

Mar  chant  &  Hirst  239 
F.  Bull  .  219 


Stevens  Bros.  . .  £216  0 
Rockhill  Bros.  . .  202  10 

J.  Dolman  &  Co.  198  0 
Vigor  &  Co.,  King- 

street,  Poplar*.  176  10 


llaggerslon,  Fellows-slreet  (Stoves). 


G.  Munday  &  Sons ..  £148 

M.  Pearson  .  136 

G.  S.  S.  Williams 

Son  .  132 

J.  Grover  &  Son. ...  132 


A.  J.  Sheffield . £125 

Merchant  &  Hirst  . .  125 

Stevens  Bros .  123 

F.  Bull,  31,  Old  Hill- 
st.,  Upper  Clapton*  122 
Fulham,  Ackmar-rd.  (1.  Stepping,  etc.;  2.  Play- sheds). 
Poplar,  Culloden-slreet  (Play-shed). 

Ackmar-road.  Cullodon-strcet. 
Partition,  etc.  Plnv-shods.  Play-shed. 


W.  R.  &  A.  Hido  £123 

J.&M.  Patrick  129 

E.  B.  Tucker..  108 

S.  Polden  ....  105 

Lathey  Bros., 

St.  George’s 
Works,  New- 
road,  Battcr- 
sea-park*  . .  107 

W.  Hammond..  119 

R.  S.  Ronald..  120 


£175 
159  0 
158  0 
156  10 


145  0 
135  0 
120  0 


£69 


Fulham,  St.  Dunslan’ s-road  (Ventilation  works). 


B.  Tucker  .  £188 

S.  Polden .  139 

General  Builders, Ltd.  137 
E.  Triggs .  139 

T.  Hooper  &  Son  . .  129 


,  £119 


W.  Hammond 
Lathey  Bros, 

George’s  Works, 
New-road,  Batter¬ 
sea  Park* .  107 


Bethnal  Green,  S.W.,  Turin-strect  (Ventilation  works). 


J.  Sheffield. 

M.  Pearson  . 

H.  Line,  81,  Peckham- 


£88 


J.  T.  ltobcy .  £160 

Vigor  &  Co .  146 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & 

Son  .  106 

T.  S.  Elkington  & 

Sous  .  99 

Wandsworth,  Oak  Lodge  Residential  School  for  Deaf 
Girls  (External  emergency  iron  staircase). 

Ashton  &  Green  Irou  Co . £235  0  0 

McDowell,  Steven,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  202  0  0 

E.  E.  Bailey .  162  0  0 

A.  Ritchie  &  Co .  159  9  6 

St.  Pancras  Iron  Work  Co.,  Ltd. 

(specification  B)  .  159  0  0 

Hayward  Bros.  &  Eckstein,  Ltd., 

187,  Union-street,  Borough,  S.E.*  156  10  0 
St.  Pancras  Iron  Work  Co.,  Ltd. 

(specification  A)  .  147  10  0 

Hoxton,  Chatham-gardens  (Cleaning). 

[(«)  That  the  resolution  of  November  29.  accepting 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  C.  Dearing  &  Son  for  cleaning  the 
interior  of  the  Chatham-gardens  School  (Hoxton)  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  be  rescinded,  (b)  That  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Barrett  &  Power,  amounting  to  120/., 
for  cleaning  the  interior  of  the  Chatham-gardens  School 
(Hoxton)  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  bo  accepted. 
— Agreed.] 

Battersea,  Uolden-strcet  (Reinstatement  after  fire), 
[That  expenditure  not  exceeding  450/.  be  sanctioned 
for  carrying  out  the  work  of  reinstatement,  after  tiro 
at  the  Holden-strcet  School  (Battersea)  ;  that  the  offer 
of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Co.  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
work  under  the  Council's  printed  schedule  of  prices,  with 
an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  thereto,  be  accepted. — 
Agreed.] 

Camberwell,  N.,  Crelon-road  (Sanitary  improvements, 
additional  work). 

[That  additional  expenditure,  not  exceeding  132/.,  be 
sanctioned  for  taking  up  the  defective  drains  in  the  girls' 
playground  at  the  C’redon-road  School,  Camberwell,  N., 
and  relaying  them  in  iron  with  watertight  joints,  and 
also  for  providing  new  traps  and  temporary  offices  ; 
and  that  the  cost  of  this  extra  work  be  calculated  as  a 
variation  upon  the  contract  of  Mr.  A.  Porter  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  sanitary  and  drainage  works  at  the  school. — 
Agreed.] 

Greenwich,  Randall- place  (Schools  for  deaf  and  physically 
defective  children). 


Rice  &  Son  . £7,171 

J.  Smith  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  6,736 

W.  J.  Mitchell  & 

Son  .  6,694 

T.  D.  Leng  .  6,664 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs . .  6,617 
Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood.  Ltd .  6,594 

J.  Appleby  &  Sons  6,584 


J.  &  C.  Bowyer. . . .  £6,54  0 
J.  Longley  &  Co.  . .  6,428 

W.  Downs . .  6,280 

G.  E.  Wallis  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  0,238 

Martin,  Wei  Is,  &  Co., 

Ltd .  6,185 

W.  Harris,  Steam 
Joinery  Works, 

North  Woolwich*  6,178 


LONDON. — For  proposed  new  sorting  rooms  and 
offices  at  the  Anglo-American  Laundry,  Lower  Tooting, 
for  Mr.  D.  Wynter.  Plans  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Reynolds, 
Reigate.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Kennard,  Croydon  : — 
Josolyne  &  (Young  £1,875  I  W.  Smith  &  Son  . .  £1,432 
A.  Black  &  Son  ..  1,500  W.  Akers  &  Co., 

Truett  &  Steel  ....  1,460  South  Norwood*  1,375 

A.  Funnell  &  Co.  . .  1,459  |  D.  D.  Barker. .....  1,318 


LONDON. — For  the  manufacture,  supply,  delivery, 
and  erection  of  the  gas  engines  required  at  the  new 
Falcon-brook  pumping  station,  at  the  junction  of  York- 
road  and  Creek-street,  Battersea,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

The  British  Westinghouse  Co .  £8.140  0 

Fielding  &  Platt .  7,355  0 

Tangyes  Ltd .  6,650  0 

Crossley  Bros .  5,925  0 

Railway  and  General  Engineering  Co.  ..  5,500  0 

Campbell  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Halifax*  ....  5,300  0 

Acme  Engineering  Co .  4,896  0 

Wenham  &  Waters,  in  conjunction  with 

the  Acme  Engineering  Co .  4,341  0 

Dougill’s  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  &  A. 

Dougill  &  Co.,  Ltd .  4,322  10 

LONDON. — For  the  supply,  delivery,  and  erection  of 
the  seven  cast-iron  water  tanks  required  for  the  first 
portion  of  the  Greenwich  generating-station,  for  the 
London  County  Council : — 

T  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd .  £2,817  0  0 

Caledonian  Engineering  &  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Co .  2,585  0  0 

Eastwood,  Swingler,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2,115  10  0 

Northamptonshire  Direct  Castings 

Co.,  Ltd .  2,024  8  0 

Widnes  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd .  1,961  3  3 

Ashton  &  Green  Iron  Co .  1.928  10  0 

Moorwood,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,879  9  0 

Foster  Bros .  1,843  10  0 

J.  Williamson  &  Co .  1,804  13  10 

Mather  <fc  Platt.  Ltd .  1,778  4  0 

Stanton  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ltd .  1,727  5  10 

J.  Cochrane  &  Sons  ....  alternative 0  q 

n.  J.  .t  A.  Coulthurst  .  1  '725  9  10 

Head,  Wrightson,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,700  18  6 

Gimson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,699  0  O 

T.  Piggott  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,667  10  O 

Westwood  &  Wrights .  1,664  O  0 

C.  &  W.  Walker,  Ltd .  1,645  9  8 

R.  Carr  &  Co .  1.645  4  0 

Bennett,  Sons,  &  Shears,  Ltd .  1,641  0  O 

J.  Abbot  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1.636  15  0 

J.  Fraser  &  Son .  1,59  4  15  O 

Ransomes  &  Rapier,  Ltd .  1.577  1  o 

Tibbington  Foundry  Co .  1,568  2  6 

W.  Lucy  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,564  11  O 

E.  J.  Raybould,  Ltd .  1.557  5  0 

W.  A.  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,554  O  0 

J.  Oakes  &  Co .  1,650  15  0 

F.  Bird  &  Co .  1 .528  O  O 

Phcenix  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd .  1,517  7  1 

Hunt  Brothers  (Oldbury),  Ltd .  1,512  10  0 

Spencer  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,492  0  0 

Railway  and  General  Engineering  Co., 

Ltd .  1,475  10  0 

Clapham  Brothers,  Ltd .  1,463  2  6 

Sheepbridge  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.  1,460  7  6 

J.  Hands  &  Sons .  1,441  9  5 

Patent  Shaft  and  Axle  Tree  Co.,  Ltd.  1,436  16  8 

J.  &  R.  Houston,  Ltd .  1,431  '0  0 

Newton,  Chambers,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1,426  6  4 

Holwell  Iron  Co.,  Ltd .  1,411  11  11 

Whessoe  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd .  1.389  0  0 

Ashmore,  Benson,  Peaco,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1,381  0  O 

Horseley  Co.,  Ltd .  1,375  4  5 

British  Hydraulic  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.  1,365  1  6 

J.  W.  Harrison  .  1,343  8  2 

A.  Macintosh  &  Sons,  Ltd .  1,296  5  0 

H.  Balfour  &  Co.,  Ltd .  1.263  19  5 

F.  Bradley  .  1,252  1  1 

S.  Russell  &  Sons,  Leicester*  .  1,173  12  0 


LONDON. — For  the  Lewisham  Borough  Council.  M  r.E. 
Y'an  Putten,  C.E.,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.E.  : — 
Kerbing  and  Tar-paving  the  Footpaths  and  Channelling 
and  Making-up  the  Roadway  of  Brockley  View. 

J.  Mowlem  &  I  H.  Woodham 

Co.,  Ltd.  ..  £1,388  0  0  &  Sons _ £1,241  0  0 

B.  Martin  ..  1,351  11  8  Fry  Bros .  1.215  0  0 

|  W.  Pearce*  . .  1,210  0  0 
Kerbing,  Channelling,  and  Making-up  the  Roadway  of 
Chudteigh-road. 


W.  J.  Logan  . . 

Fry  Bros . 

F.  Hoffmann  . . 
Harvey  Bros. . . 
J.  Mowlem  & 
Co.,  Ltd.. . 


W.  J.  Logan  . . 
F.  Hoffmann  . . 

Fry  Bros . 

B.  Martin  _ 

J.  Mowlem  & 

Co..  Ltd . 

Imperial  Stone 

Co.,  Ltd . 

H.  Woodham  & 
Sons  . 


£640  0  0 
499  0  0 
487  16  4 
480  5  4 


£240  0  0 
207  13  4 
207  0  0 


B.  Martin  _ £162  10  9 

H.  Woodham  & 

Sous .  462  0  0 

W.  Pearce*  ....  456  0  0 


Harvey  Bros. . .  £191  6  8 
Patent  Victoria 
Stone  Co., 

Ltd .  185  0  0 

J.  Ellis  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  180  13  7 

W.  Pearce  ....  180  0  0 

Empire  Stone 

Co.* .  175  9  9 


Laying  Paved  Crossings,  Kerb,  and  Channel  £ 
Hill  District. 

.1,847  8  0  H.  Wood- 


W.  Pearce  . 
Fry  Bros. 
J.  Mowlem 
Co.,  Ltd. 


Ji  a  m 

Sons  ...  £1,509  14  l.V 
Harvey 

Bros.*  ..  1,425  4  10 
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LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  five  blocks  of 
dwellings  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Asylum  in  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  for 
the  London  County  Council : — 

J.  P  irsons  ..  ..  £43,217  j  Kirk  &  Randall..  £39,765 

W.  Smith  &  Son. .  42,880  F.  &  T.  Thorne  . .  39,500 

Prestige  &  Co.  . .  42,115  Martin,  Wells,  & 

Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co.,  Ltd .  39,382 

Co .  41,779  Lawrance  &  Sons  38,584 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  41,490  Charles  Wall,  Ltd.. 

H.  L.  Holloway  . .  40,959  Upcerne  -  road, 

Holloway  Bros.  Chelsea,  S.W.*  36,465 

(London),  Ltd.  40,000  ] 

[The  estimate  comparable  with  the  Tenders  amounts  to 
£41,004.] 

LONDON. — For  wiring  and  fittings  for  an  electric 
light  installation  at  the  new  fire  station  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  junction  of  East  and  West  Ferry  roads, 
Isle  of  Dogs.  For  the  London  County  Council . — 
Donnison,  Sillem,  j  W.  H.  Johnson  . .  £183  _ 

&  Co . £247  10  :  Durell  A  Co .  179  13 


WOKING. — For  erecting  public  offices,  Commercial- 
road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  G.  J.  Wool- 


I  A.  H.  Marshall  & 

Co .  167  0 

Ward  Bros.,  28a, 

Basing  ha  11- 
street,  E.C.*  . .  140  0 


WAKEFIELD.  —  For  erecting  a  porter’s  lodge, 
receiving  wards,  isolation  wards,  entrance  gates,  and 
new  road,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  Day,  architect, 
89,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield  : — 

Excavator,  Bricklayer,  etc.  :  J.  Lockey, 

Wakefield .  £1,888  3  0 

Slater  :  J.  W.  Illingworth,  Wakefield  ....  97  19  8 

Plasterers:  W.  Platts  &  Co.,  Wakefield  ..  78  0  0 

Carpenters  :  T.  &  M.  Arundel,  East  Ards- 

ley,  Wakefield .  522  2  3 

Plumber:  J.  H.  Wilson,  Outwood,  Wake¬ 
field  .  165  0  0 

Electrical:  Wakefield  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing  C'o.,  Wakefield .  58  0  0 

Painters  :  Fleming  &  Born,  Wakefield  . .  17  10  0 

Heating  Engineer :  J.  Woodhead,  Wake¬ 
field  .  415  0  0 


Clark  Bros. 

W.  Judge . 

H.  Brown . 

Bracey  &  Clark 

WINCOLMLEE. — For  the  erection  of  steel  and  iron 
work  for  cart  sheds,  for  the  Property  Committee  of  Hull 
Corporation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town 
Hal],  Hull : — 

E.  F.  Blakeley  &  Co.,  Liverpool .  £232 

Subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Council. 


B.  NOWELL  &  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Hoad,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


dridge,  architect  and 
Woking: — 


A.  A.  Gale  . 

Ferguson  &  Co . 

R.  Wood . 

Musselhvhite  &  Sapp 
C.  Wall,  Ltd . 

S.  Ellis . 

Higgs  &  Outhwaite  . 
Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.. 

E.  Chamberlain . 

Cropley  Bros . 

J.  Harris  &  Son . 

Shelboume  &  Co.  ... 

J.  &  N.  Patrick . 

Drowley  &  Co.,  Woking1 


veyor.  Bank-chambers, 


Tamplin  A  Makov- 

ski.  Ltd .  245 

Oliver  Clarke  A 

Co .  220 

F.  J.  Colcby  &  Co.  197 
National  Electric 
Constructio  n 
Co.,  Ltd .  184  0 

SETTLE. — For  taking-np  1,100  yds.  of  old  main 
Rp.wers  and  altering  and  reforming  same  for  the  Rural 
District  Council.  Messrs.  Barber,  Hopkinson,  &  Co., 
engineers.  Craven  Bank-chambers,  Keighley  :  — 

Stoid  Bros.  &  Co.,  Contractors,  Keighley*..  £1,226  4  9 

UCKFIELD. — For  additions  to  the  National  School, 
for  the  Managers.  Mr.  J.jPeckham,  architect.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  the  architect: — 

W.  Burgess  . £530  I  F.  Waters  &  Son _ £389 

A.  Chilton .  600  1  C.  Pelham  .  385 

J.  G.  Pickard  .  485  |  B.  Farrant,  Uckfield*  364 

WAKEFIELD. — For  main  pipe  sowers  at  Walton 
and  Alverthorpe.  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr. 
F.  Massie,  engineer,  Tetley  House,  Kirkgate,  Wake¬ 
field  : — 

J.  Armitago,  Outwood,  near  Wakefield*  £138  6  6 


.  £4.848 

_ £5,108 

....  4,730 

.  4,363 

_  4,583 

.  4,352 

_  4,600 

.  4,297 

....  4,385 

_  4,477 

.  4.214 

_  4,357 

.  4,200 

....  4,450 

_  4,315 

_  4.274 

.  4,094 

....  4,373 

.  4.013 

_  4,155 

.  4.003 

-  4,189 

*  3,979 

_  4,262 

.  3,943 

-  4,159 

For  erect  i 

u  new  school!., 

the  Berkshire  Education  Committee.  Mr.  F.  C.  Pinks, 
architect.  Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street,  Loudon. 
S.W. : — 

H.  W.  God-  E.  Chamber- 

win  .  £7,417  9  10  lain  . £6,257  0  0 

S.  Orchard  &  F.  Newbury  .  0,244  2  6 

Son  .  7,337  0  0  j  G.  Brown  . .  6,156  O  0 

J.  Ferguson  |  J.  B.  Seward  6,130  0  0 

&  Co .  0.687  10  0  E.  A.  Roome 

Mitchell  Bros.  6,519  0  0  A  Co 6,116  0  0 

C.  W.  Cox  A  East  A  Hyde  6,076  0  0 

Sons  _  6,445  0  0  Martin, Wells 

T.  Stimson  A  A  Co..  Ltd.  6,000  0  0 

Sens  _  6,438  2  3  A.  Faulks 


S.LewisASon  6,422  0  0  G.  H.  Gibso: 


5,997  2 
5,994  0  n 


0.414  0  0  W.  F.  Wallis  5,98 1  O  0 

Foster  Bros.  6.404  0  0  ;  H.  Flint _  5,726  0  0 

S.  Ellis  -  0,371  0  0  E.  C.  Hughes  5,697  0  0 

”  1M.  E.  Fitt..  6,640  0  0 

6,370  0  0  j  W.  Watson, 

I  Ascot*  . . 


WOODVILLE  (near  Burton-on-Trent) — For  the 
erection  of  a  churchroom  in  connexion  with  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Stephen.  Mr.  W.  N.  Richards, 
architect,  Woodville  : — 


Ford  A  Co.  . .  £1,396  0  0 
Lowe  A  Sons  1,324  0  0 
G.  Godfrey..  1,322  0  0 

T.  Pearce _  1,268  8  6 

r  t  w  r  i  g  ht 

3ros .  1,255  0  0 


E.  Clarke 
Woodville 
road.  Wood 
ville* 

S.  T.  Fish 


WATFORD. — For  extension  of  main  sewers  at  North- 
wood,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  E.  Lailey, 
engineer,  9,  Market-street,  Watford  :  — 

£310  I  Free  A  Sons .  £242 

250  G.  R.  Mann .  222 

250  F.  P.  Bliss,  Bushey*  205 
244  I 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  KOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365  London  Wall. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  and  Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PDLPITS. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  and 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offloe,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tnn  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Telewestmin8te?4 


“  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  &  TABLES,” 
For  1905,  price  6d.,  post  7d.  In  leather  1/.,  post  1/1. 


GRICE  &  CO.  j  Merchants, 

ADDISON  WHARF,  191.  Warwick  Rd„  KENSINGTON, 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 

Building  &  Monumental  Stone 

One  of  the  Largest  Stocks  and  Greatest  Variety  of 
Stones  in  London.  Estimates  given  for  large  or  small 
Quantities  in  Block,  Slabs,  Copings,  Sills,  Steps,  Kerbs, 
Headstones,  Ledgers,  etc.,  delivered  in  London  or 
Country.  Quarry  Worked  Stone  a  Speciality. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838.) 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.,  6319  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING. 

PYRIM0NT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 


ESTABLISHED 

1834 


DO  NOT  BE  LED  INTO  THE  FATAL  ERROR  OF  FIXING  A  CHEAP  COWL,  BUT  FIX 

EWART'S  “EMPRESS’ 

SMOKE  CURE 


FIXING  COSTS  THE  SAME  THE  SMALL  EXTRA  COST  IN  THE  INITIAL  OUTLAY  FOR  THE  COWL  PAYS  FOR 
ITSELF  OVER  AND  OVER  ACAIN,  AND  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  LONC  RUN  NOISELESS  AND  FIREPROOF 

EWART  &  SON  Ltd.  346-348-350  euston  rd.  London  n.w. 
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The  Church  of  St.  Germans,  Cornwall. 


HERE  is  no  church 
in  Cornwall  that 
can  compare,  with 
that  of  St.  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  historical 
and  ecclesiological 
associations  *  and 
there  are  few,  if 
iy,  that  can  rival  the  interest  and 
riety  of  its  architecture  or  the  beauty 
its  situation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
e  fabric  that  now  survives  of  a  church 
at  was  at  once  conventual  and  paro- 
ial,  it  is  imperative  that  a  bare  outline 
its  history  should  be  given. 

In  the  earliest  pre-Norman  period  of 
i  existence  the  church  of  St.  Germans 


is  a  collegiate  foundation,  served  by 
nommunity  of  secular  clergy  or  canons, 
was  founded  in  honour  of  St.  German, 
10  became  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  in 
•ance,  in  the  year  425.  He  came  over 
;o  Britain  to  oppose  the  Pelagian 
resy,  and  his  fame  as  a  defender  of 
e  orthodox  faith  is  still  kept  green. 

1  travelled  throughout  England,  Wales, 
d  Scotland.  Bishop  German  has  left 
ices  of  his  active  missionary  work  on 

2  maps  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
ntinent,  but  nowhere  with  greater 
iphasis  than  on  this  widespread  parish 
south-east  Cornwall.  There  seems  no 
ison  to  doubt  that  the  tradition  of  his 
ving  made  this  place  a  centre  of  his 
st  country  preaching  rests  on  a  sound 
mdation. 


Whether  there  was  any  earlier  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  bishopric  for  Cornwall  than 
that  which  is  known  to  have  a  historical 
existence  in  the  IXth  century  is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt ;  but  that  St.  Germans 
was  the  seat  of  the  see  of  Cornwall  at  that 
period  is  an  ascertained  fact.  Conan 
was  bishop  here  in  931,  and  his  sixth 
successor  in  the  bishopric  of  St.  Germans 
was  Lyfing,  who  died  in  1046.  After 
that  date  Cornwall  became  united  with 
the  see  of  Devon,  and  remained  so  to  our 
own  times.  A  body  of  canons  held  half 
of  the  large  parish  of  St.  Germans  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  in  1087. 
Of  the  church  that  they  served,  which 
was  doubtless  of  considerable  size,  no 
part  is  still  standing,  so  thorough  was 
the  rebuilding  in  Norman  days.  It  is 
generally  said  that  there  are  certainly 
no  traces  of  it  left  above-ground.  But 
this  is  not  quite  correct.  In  two  or 
three  places  in  the  interior  of  the  present 
church  hewn  stones  have  been  noticed 
dressed  in  the  pre-Norman  manner,  after 
a  chevron  fashion,  which  speak  plainly 
of  the  subsequent  use  of  Saxon  material. 
Moreover,  various  squared  stones  dis¬ 
lodged  during  repairs  of  the  current  year 
(1904)  showed  clear  traces  of  mortar 
adhering  of  an  earlier  date  than  when 
again  placed  in  position  by  Norman 
masons.  So  that  the  skilled  anti¬ 
quarian  eye  would  feel  confidence  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  stone  pre-Norman 
fabric  on  this  site  apart  from  all  records. 

The  canons  continued  to  serve  this 
church  until  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Bartholomew,  of  Exeter  (1161-1184),  in 
whose  days  they  were  suppressed  for 


irregular  life  and  worldliness.  The 
Bishop,  in  a  charter  yet  extant,  converted 
this  church  and  its  adjacent  collegiate 
buildings  into  a  priory  of  canons-regular 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
Bishop  died  in  1184,  before  the  trans¬ 
ference  to  the  Austin  canons  was  fully 
completed,  but  we  know  that  it  was 
accomplished  before  the  year  1190. 

The  new  prior  and  his  canons  were  not 
likely  to  be  content  with  the  old  church 
and  buildings,  which  were  probably  by 
that  time,  owing  to  the  careless  life  of 
their  predecessors,  in  considerable  decay. 
From  the  genuine  though  late  Norman 
character  of  much  of  the  work  now 
remaining  at  St.  Germans,  it  is  obvious 
that  energetic  rebuilding  must  have  been 
at  once  undertaken  by  the  new  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  fabric  of  the  church  as  it  now 
stands  consists  of  chancel  and  nave  (in 
continuous  line),  south  aisle,  a  quasi  north 
transept  and  chapel,  south-west  porch, 
and  two  western  towers.  The  interior 
length  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  102  ft., 
and  its  width  23  ft.  The  south  aisle  is 
25  ft.  wide,  narrowing  by  about  5  ft.  in 
the  two  most  eastern  bays,  that  are  level 
with  the  quasi-chancel.  The  interior 
width  at  the  west  end  between  the  two 
towers  is  61  ft. 

Interesting  and  beautiful  as  are  the 
remains  of  what  must  once  have  been  a 
remarkably  fine  late  Norman  church,  it 
is  sad  to  think  how  much  it  has  suffered, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  but  even  within  the 
last  hundred  years. 

In  the  Cornwall  volume,  of  “  Beauties 
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of  England,”  published  in  1801,  the  north 
aisle  is  described  as  “  divided  from  themave 
by  five  short,  thick,  round  columns,  each 
connected  with  a  half-pillar  opposite  to 
it  in  the  north  wall  by  a  low  surbased 
arch  ;  all  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
square,  and  curiously  ornamented  with 
Saxon  (i.e.,  Norman)  sculpture.  ;  .  . 

Above  these  range  six  plain  arches,  some 
of  them  apparently  of  the  same  age  and 
style  with  those  in  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  Church,  Hertfordshire.”  Two 
years  after  this  account  was  published 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  was  said  to 
be  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  so,  to 
save  the  expense  of  proper  repair,  the 
whole  of  this  good  Norman  arcade  work 
and  vaulted  north  aisle  were  swept  away 
and  the  present  north  wall  of  the  nave 
run  up  in  its  place.  Parts  of  the  piers 
and  other  Norman  moulded  fragments 
can  be  detected  in  the  masonry.  The 
traces  at  the  west  end  of  the  present 
.  south  aisle  shew  conclusively  that  the 
nave  aisle  on  that  side  of  the  church 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  north 
aisle.  A  paper  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  read  in  1848, 
mentions  that  at  that  date  the  lines  of 
the  lean-to  roofs  of  both  aisles  could 
be  clearly  seen  on  the  eastern  faces  of 
both  the  towers.  Some  singularly  fine 
Norman  clearstory  windows,  of  consider¬ 
able  size  and  richly  ornamented  with 
zigzag  mouldings,  have  been  recently 
brought  to  light,  during  a  repointing 
scheme,  above  the  western  part  of  the 
south  arcade,  two  pillars  and  a  respond 
of  which  arc  still  of  the  original  Norman 
design. 

Careful  examination  seems  to  show 
that  the  Norman  scheme  was  a  nave  of 
five  bays,  for  parochial  use  (exclusive 
of  the  western  bay  between  the  two 
engaged  towers),  the  most  eastern  bay 
being  intended  for  the  beginning  of  the 
conventual  quire  when  the  time  came  for 
rebuilding  the  Saxon  chancel.  There  is 
no  trace  left  of  any  transepts,  which  were 
probably  left  for  later  development ;  and 
a  substantial  screen  would  at  that  time 
cut  off  the  parochial  nave — necessarily 
large  for  the  largest  parish  in  Cornwall — 
from  the  canon’s  quire  at  the  first  piers 
from  the  east  end  of  the  new  Norman 
structure. 

The  west  front  of  the  nave  between  the 
two  towers  and  the  basements  of  the  two 
towers  are  of  late  but  definite  Norman 
work.  Below  the  central  gable  are  three 
large  Norman  lights,  the  one  in  the 
middle  being  the  highest.  Below  these 
are  two  smaller  lights,  the  inner  angles 
of  the  bases  of  which  are  cut  off  by  the 
steep-pitched  roof  of  the  projecting 
western  doorway  or  portico,  thus  sub¬ 
stantiating  the  idea  that  this  singularly 
fine  and  enriched  doorway  was  an  after¬ 
thought,  or,  at  all  events,  executed  at  a 
slightly  later  date.  The  width  of  this 
noble  portico  is  20  ft.  ;  the  actual  door 
space  is  but  6  ft.,  and  the  remainder  is 
occupied  by  the  four  shafts,  alter¬ 
nating  with  zigzag  or  chevron  mouldings. 
The  arch  is  of  seven  orders  ;  the  two 
innermost  are  merely  round,  the  third 
and  fourth  have  the  zigzag  ornament, 
the  fifth  is  rounded,  and  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  also  sculptured  with  the 
zigzag.  The  height  of  the  doorway  is 
10  ft.,  and  of  the  whole  archway  16  ft. 
The  outer  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  hood-  ! 


mould  having  head  terminals,  and  much 
enriched  with  foliage,  etc.  Above  the 
arch  is  a  pediment  surmounted  by  a 
four-nosed  cross.  The  erection  of  the 
towers  that  flank  this  western  portal  was 
not  continued  until  the  Transition  from 
the  Norman  was  in  vogue,  circa  1200, 
and  one  of  them  seems  to  have  remained 
uncompleted  for  some  time. 

Though  there  was  no  interference  with 
the  actual  nave  of  the  church  in  the 
Early  English  or  First  Pointed  style,  it 
is  known  from  the  remains  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans’  house,  to  the  immediate  south 
of  the  church,  that  the  cloisters  and 
refectory  of  the  conventual  buildings 
were  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

The  towers  are  somewhat  puzzling. 
Probably  the  two  lower  stages  of  each 
were  finished  about  the  same  Transition 
date.  This  level  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  nave  roof,  and  here  they 
most  likely  ended,  being  crowned  with 
pyramidal  tops.  The  additional  octa¬ 
gonal  story  of  the  north-west  tower 
has  plain  pointed  lancets  on  each 
face,  and  clearly  points  to  Early  English 
work,  probably  about  1250-60,  and,  if 
so,  of  the  like  date  with  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  quire.  The  embattled 
summit  is,  of  course,  of  later  date,  and 
the  upper  masonry  shows  pretty  clear 
traces  of  having  been  then  somewhat 
raised.  The  south-west  tower  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Norman  in  its  basement  stage, 
but  the  remainder  has  been  a  good  deal 
altered  as  well  as  raised  at  later  dates. 
The  arches  under  these  towers,  opening 
into  the  church  to  the  east  and  on  each 
side,  are  quite  plain  and  supported  on 
bold,  clustered  columns. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  at  the 
west  end,  are  the  two  remaining  Norman 
piers,  short,  circular,  and  with  cushioned 
capitals  ;  but  they  now  support  pointed 
arches. 

An  entry  in  Bishop  Bronescombe’s 
register  at  Exeter  states  that  he  dedicated 
the  conventual  church  ( conventualem  eccle- 
siam)  of  St.  Germans  on  August  28,  1261. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  this  means  that  a 
new  and  extended  quire  for  the  canons 
was  at  that  date  consecrated.  The  nave 
of  a  church  might  be  altered  and 
extended,  or  new  chapels  added  to  a 
chancel,  without  any  episcopal  dedica¬ 
tion  being  required,  but  when  the  site 
of  the  high  altar  was  changed  canonical 
law  made  fresh  consecration  obligatory. 

The  comparatively  narrow  Norman 
aisle  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was 
taken  down  at  two  different  periods  for 
the  purpose  of  enlargement.  The  town 
of  St.  Germans  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  whilst  the  conventual  build¬ 
ings  were  on  the  north  side,  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  forming  one  side  of  the 
canons’  cloister.  The  Bishops  of  Exeter 
had  a  residence  not  far  from  the  priory, 
several  families  of  distinction  had  manor 
and  other  houses  in  this  widespread  parish 
in  the  XIVth  century,  and  greater  church 
accommodation  became  necessary.  The 
first  alteration  was  the  substitution  of  a 
south  chapel  22  ft.  wide  in  the  three 
eastern  bays  of  the  10-ft.  wide  Norman 
south  aisle.  This  chapel,  still  very 
beautiful,  must  have  been  of  singular 
perfection  when  first  built.  The  east  end 
is  most  unusual.  There  are  two  three- 
light  windows  with  excellent  though 
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slightly  different  tracery,  and  between 
them  is  a  handsome  recess  for  a  life-size 
image,  with  crocheted  canopy.  There! 
is  a  third  two-light  smaller  pointedj 
window  high  up  in  the  apex  of  this  east 
wall ;  but  we  know  from  Whitaker’s 
history  of  this  church,  published  in  1804,: 
that  it  is  comparatively  modern,  having 
been  constructed  by  Lord  Eliot,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  Whitaker’s  time,  from  remains  found 
in  the  quire  ruins.  On  the  south  side  ofi 
this  chapel  one  of  the  original  windows) 
remains,  the  window  to  the  east  of  it! 
having  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
the  great  costly  group  of  marble 
sculpture  by  Rysbraeck,  with  the  effigies; 
of  Edward  Eiiot,  1722,  and  his  two 
wives,  which  now  stands  under  the  north¬ 
west  tower.  There  is  a  single  sedile  of 
fine  and  perfect  design  to  the  south  of  thei 
altar,  and  when  the  cumbersome  marble 
monument  was  removed  a  lofty  canopied 
recess  was  found  under  an  ogee  arch. 
The  work  of  this  recess  had  been  cruelly 
hacked  away  to  make  room  for  thei 
cumbersome  monument,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  originally  cf 
exquisite  workmanship. 

Where  work  of  such  exceptional  beauty 
is  found,  it  becomes  at  once  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  was  some  additional 
reason  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
chapel  other  than  that  of  greater  space: 
The  annals  of  the  church  at  once  supply 
the  cause  in  a  remarkable  incident  thati 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  period  thati 
architectural  experts  would  assign  to 
this  chapel. 

On  the  death  of  Prior  Polgoner  in  1355, 
John  Precheur,  the  sub-prior,  succeeded 
as  superior.  During  his  rule  the.  priory 
became  enriched  with  relics  of  the  Saint 
whose  name  it  bore.  Sir  Nicholas 
Tamorze,  Kt.,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Germain  of  Auxerre  a  portion  of  the 
relics  they  possessed.  A  small  bone  of 
the  arm  and  a  portion  of  the  shroud  in 
which  the  body  of  St.  German  rested 
were  given  to  the  knight,  who  placed 
them  in  a  silver-gilt  reliquary  and  brought 
them  across  the  seas  to  Bishop  Gran- 
disson,  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  priory  of  St.  Germans,  where  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  for  their  honour¬ 
able  keeping.  The  grant  from  the  Abbey 
was  made  in  March,  1358.  On  May  20, 
1361,  the  Bishop  granted  a  forty  days’ 
indulgence  to  all  penitents  who  should 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  at  St: 
Germans,  or  visit  it  at  any  time  for  the 
sake  of  devotion.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  chapel  was 
built  at  this  period  for  the  special  recep¬ 
tion  of  these  relics,  and  that  an  aumbry  for 
their  safe  enclosure  was  placed  within  the 
canopied  recess  to  the  south  of  the  altar: 
The  image  niche  between  the  two  win¬ 
dows  would  doubtless  hold  a  statue  of 
St.  German.  This  niche  has  quite 
recently  been  filled  with  a  statue  of  Our 
Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  If  it  was 
to  be  filled,  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  figure 
of  the  great  missionary  Saint  was  not 
once  again  placed  in  the  position  designed 
to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

About  a  century  later  the  western  end 
of  this  chapel,  which  projected  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  narrow  aisle,  was  taken 
down  and  a  wide  south  aisle  was  con¬ 
tinued  right  up  to  the  south-west  tower, 
and  four  four-light  large  pointed  windows 
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inserted  in  the  south  wall,  one  in  each  bay. 
The  upper  tracerv  of  the  three  eastern¬ 
most  of  these  windows,  though  slightly 
different  in  each  case,  is  of  the  kind 
known  as  fairly  advanced  “  Perpen¬ 
dicular  ”  ;  but  the  one  nearest  the  tower 
has  reticulated  tracery  and  would  gener¬ 
ally  be  termed  “  Decorated.”  There  is 
no  necessity,  however,  to  state  that 
therefore  the  work  of  widening  the  whole 
aisle  began  at  the  west  end,  and  was 
there  interrupted  for  “  at  least  fifty 
years.”  Close  examination  of  the 
general  masonry  and  of  the  jambs  and 
hood-moulds,  etc.,  shows  that  the  work 
is  all  of  the  same  date.  One  style  was 
never  quite  driven  out  at  a  given  date 
by  its  successor,  and  quatrcfoil  tracery 
not  infrequently  lingered  on  side  by  side 
with  the  later  s.tiffer  treatment  well  on 
into  the  XVth  century.  This  is  a  fact 
which  can  not  infrequently  be  proved 
in  Norfolk  churches.  The  terminals  of 
the  hood-moulds  of  these  windows  all 
bear  heraldic  and  other  devices.  The 
arms  of  Bishop  Lacy  (1420-1450)  are 
plainly  discernible,  and  this  yields  the 
date  of  this  effective  aisle  widening. 

When  the  Norman  aisle  was  thus 
widened,  a  south  doorway  in  its  western 
bay  was  taken  out,  and  preserved  as  the 
west  doorway  at  the  end  of  the  aisle. 
At  the  same  time  a  charming  little  porch 
with  an  elaborately  groined  roof  was 
built  against  the  south  wall  of  the  south 
tower,  forming  a  covered  entrance  to  the 
aisle.  This  portico  has  doorways  both 
on  the  south  side  and  at  its  west  end. 
The  latter  is  a  heavy  doorway  with 
spandrels,  circa  1500.  Of  the  same  date 
is  the  blocked-up  doorway  under  the 
easternmost  window  of  the  widened  aisle. 
When  the  St.  German  relics  chapel  was 
erected  in  the  XIVth  century  it  would 
certainly  have  its  own  doorway  in  the 
projecting  part  of  its  western  wall ;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  the  extension 
of  the  whole  aisle  a  doorway  would  be 
transferred  to  the  south  wall.  Such  a 
doorway  would  doubtless  be  much  used 
by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine — there  would 
be  crowds  on  the  two  festival  days  of  St. 
German,  July  31,  his  death  day,  and 
October  1,  his  translation;  it  seems  to 
have  been  rebuilt  on  a  wider  scale,  circa 
1500,  together  with  the  west  doorway  of 
the  porch.  The  pilgrims  would  enter  by 
one  of  these  doorways  and  depart  through 
the  other.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  south  aisle  was  the  site  of  the 
parish  altar  ;  this  would  almost  certainly 
be  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  the 
ordinary  parish  entrance  would  be 
through  the  main  west  doorway.  The 
year  1500  is  said  to  be  the  exact  date 
when  the  nave  was  re-roofed. 

After  the  priory  was  dissolved,  in  1539, 
the  quire  of  the  canons  naturally  fell  into 
decay.  The  Champernowne  family,  to 
whom  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  priory, 
used  much  of  the  walls  in  their  adaption 
of  the  conventual  buildings  as  a  residence, 
and  they  actually  built  up  a  brew-house 
on  the  site  of  the  high  altar.  This  brew- 
house  was  standing  in  1804,  when 
Whitaker  took  some  measurements.  He 
found  that  the  quire  was  the  same  width 
as  the  nave  and  extended  eastward 
55  ft.  The  parishioners,  in  adapting  the 
nave  for  their  use  when  the  canons  had 
gone,  happily  decided  to  move  the  great 
window  from  the  east  end  of  the  quire 
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to  a  like  position  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave.  It  is  a  fine  five-light  window 
measuring  about  35  ft.  high  by  20  ft. 
broad,  and  has  a  transom.  The  upper 
tracery  forms  a  kind  of  crown.  It 
clearly  dates  from  the  dawn  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  may  safely 
be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Carcw,  in  his  “Survey  of  Cornwall,” 
printed  in  1602,  says  of  St.  Germans 
Church  : — “  A  great  part  of  whose  chaun- 
cell,  anno  1592,  fel  suddenly  downe, 
upon  a  Friday,  very  shortly  after  public 
service  was  ended,  which  hevenly  favour, 
of  so  little  respite,  saved  many  persons 
lives,  with  whom  immediately  before  it 
had  been  stuffed  :  and  the  devout  charges 
of  the  well-disposed  parishioners  quickly 
repayred  this  mine.”  This  oftfin-cited 
statement  has  been  hastily  assumed  to 
mean  the  downfall  of  the  conventual 
quire  ;  but  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind. 
We  happen  to  know  that  the  old  quire 
was  stripped  of  its  lead  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  surrender  of  1539,  when 
the  owners  saw  fit  to  turn  much  of  it  into 
a  brew-house.  That  which  fell  in  1592 
would  be  parts  of  the  roof  and  very  likely 
of  the  cast  wall  of  the  nave  that  had  been 
too  hastily  built  up  by  the  parishioners 
some  fifty  years  previously  to  make  them¬ 
selves  a  chancel.  When  the  north  aisle 
was  cleared  away,  in  1803,  the  scheme 
included  the  building  of  a  kind  of  chapel 
or  north  transept  for  the  Port  Eliot  pew, 
with  a  corridor  leading  to  it.  This  pew 
has  since  been  turned  into  an  organ 
chamber,  and  the  corridor  into  a  vestry. 

Considerable  restoration  schemes  were 
carried  out,  at  a  large  outlay,  under  the 
late  Mr.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  between  1887 
and  1897.  Repointing  of  the  interior  and 
many  general  repairs  have  been  executed 
during  the  current  year  (1904).  During 
the  work  a  blocked- up  niche  for  a  holy- 
water  stoup  and  a  piscina  niche  have 
been  uncovered  in  the  south  aisle. 

The  most  interesting  detail  of  the 
interior  is  the  fine  late  Norman  font, 
which  was  broken  up  and  discarded  in 
1793.  The  fragments  were,  however,  re¬ 
placed  and  found  to  be  almost  perfect  in 
1840.  The  font  is  33  in.  square,  and 
stands  39  in.  high,  and  is  of  dark  marble. 
In  the.  four  angles  round  the  bowl  at  the 
top  of  the  font  are  three  three-leaved 
ornaments  in  slight  relief  and  a  circle  or 
ring  in  the  fourth  angle.  The  north  side 
of  the  bowl  is  carved  with  a  round- 
headed  arcade,  and  the  other  sides  have 
much-worn  patterns ;  it  stands  on  a 
central  and  four  subsidiary  shafts. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a  small,  somewhat 
rudely-carved  miserere  stall  or  seat, 
which  has  been  clumsily  repaired.  A 
good  deal  has  been  written  and  said  about 
“  the  extraordinary  antiquity  ”  of  this 
piece  of  church  furniture,  and  one  anti¬ 
quary  of  recent  times  has  described  it 
as  “a  penitential  sedile  with  a  carved 
record  of  the  trespass  thereon.”  The 
misericorde  itself  is  carved  with  the 
figure  of  a  sportsman  carrying  a  couple 
of  rabbits  and  surrounded  by  dogs.  The 
subject  is  locally  known  as  “  Dando  and 
his  dogs,”  as  to  whom  there  are  some 
amusing  childish  tales.  But,  after  all,  the 
date  of  this  carving  cannot  be  older  than 
late  XIVth  century,  and  hunting  sub¬ 
jects  are  quite  common  in  such  positions: 
It  is  quite  clear  that  it  originally  formed 
one  of  a  set  of  small  stalls: 
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Another  interesting  fragment  is  a 
piece  of  the  XVth  century  rood  screen. 
Part  of  the  stairway  to  this  screen  may 
now  be  noticed  in  the  south  aisle. 

There  is  some  beautiful  modern  glass 
of  Burne-Jones  design  and  Morris  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  large  east  window,  and  other 
fine  figures  in  the  debased  six-light  win¬ 
dow  of  the  south  chapel. 

The  large  west  doors  have  recently  been 
ornamented,  with  very  questionable  taste, 
by  Byzantine-looking  patches  of  bronze 
work  and  a  great  closing  ring  of  like 
style.  The  metal  workmanship  looks 
to  be  well  done,  but  is  quite  out  of 
keeping  in  such  a  place.  Moreover,  the 
would-be  hinges  are  mere  shams,  and 
have  no  connexion  with  the  eyes  of  the 
staples. 

Much  money  and  care  has  evidently 
been  spent  on  this  interesting  fabric 
during  recent  years,,  but  the  strongly- 
marked  new  pointing  of  the  interior  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  improvement. 
The  ivy  needs  to  be  speedily  checked  on 
the  north-west  tower. 

Considering  the  number  of  old  families 
that  were  for  so  long  a  period  settled  in 
this  wide  parish,  the  church  is  singularly 
barren  of  monuments  of  special  note  or 
antiquity.  The  oldest  that  bears  any 
inscription  is  to  the  memory  of  John 
Glanvillc,  second  son  of  Nicholas  Glan- 
ville,  an  ancient  family  long  resident 
at  Tavistock.  The  Glanvilles,  of  Catch- 
french,  in  this  parish,  held  the  great 
tithes  of  St.  Germans  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  lease  having  only  run  out 
in  recent  years.  This  John  Glanvillc, 
born  in  1599,  married  at  the  age  of 
15,  and  at  his  ordination  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Withcll,  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  lie  died  in  1631.  At  the  head  of 
this  mural  monument  arc  the  arms  of 
Glanvillc  (three  crosses  saltire,  with  a 
crescent  for  difference)  impaling  the  old 
Norman  coat  of  Glanville  (a  chief 
indented).  This  is  a  freak  in  heraldry; 
the  impaled  coat  has  no  connexion 
with  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Pulston.  Below  the 
arms,  which  are  flanked  with  the  birth 
and  death  dates,  appears  the  following 
remarkable  and  peculiarly  ingenious 
Latin  acrostic.  The  initial  letter  of  each 
line  yields  “  Johannes,”  the  middle 
letter  “  Glanvill,”  whilst  the  terminal 
letters  form  the  word  “  minister. 

I  nditur  in  gelidum  G  regis  hujus  opilio  bustu  M 
O  nimbus  irriguus  L  aclirymis,  simul  urbisetaegr  I. 
H  ujus  erit  vivax,  A  tque  indelcbile  nomc  X, 

A  rtibus  et  linguis,  N  ecnon  virtute  probat  I. 

N  obis  ille  nova  V  atem  (pro  munere)  legi  S 

N  a viter  et  graviter,  I  ucunde  et  suaviter,  egi  T. 

E  rgo  relanguenti  L  icet  eluctetur  ab  or  E 

S  piritus  ;  icteruum  L  uccbit  totus,  ut  aste  L. 

There  are  various  later  monuments 
to  the  Glanville  family. 

In  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  is  the  table-tomb  of  John  Moyle, 
who  died  in  1661,  aged  72.  The  arms 
of  Moyle,  which  are  a  mule  passant  (an 
instance  of  canting  heraldry),  impaling 
those  of  Prideaux,  are  sculptured  with 
much  precision  and  care.  There  is  a 
long  Latin  inscription  to  John  Moyle,  of 
Bake  ;  he  was  sheriff  of  Cornwall  in  1624. 
A  floor  slab  close  by  bears  an  inscription 
to  his  wife,  who  bore  the  remarkable 
Christian  name  of  “  Admonition  ”  ;  she 
was  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux, 
Bart.  Another  much-worn  stone  com¬ 
memorates  their  second  son.  Sir  Walter 
Moyle,  Kt.,  1701; 
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The  earliest  monument  to  the  St. 
Germans  family  is  a  floor-stone  to  Ann, 
relict  of  William  Eliot,  Esq.,  1723. 


RAILWAY  FOG  SIGNALLING. 


LL  railway  passengers  are  at  one 
in  thinking  that  the  employment 
of  detonators,  lamps,  and  flags 
constitutes  a  very  obsolete  system  of 
fog  signalling.  Railway  engineers  are, 
doubtless,  of  the  same  opinion,  but, 
having  always  before  them  the  safety  of 
the  travelling  public,  they  will  make  no 
sweeping  change  until  a  perfect  substi¬ 
tute  has  been  found.  Numerous  in¬ 
ventors  have  patented  the  only  rational 
system  of  fog  signalling  apparatus,  and 
each  invention  is  better  than  all  the 
others — individually  or  collectively.  If 
all  these  inventors  had  agreed  upon  an 
identical  device  things  would  be  more 
simple,  and  the  railway  companies 
might  easily  be  convinced.  As  matters 
stand,  there  are  too  many  systems  to 
choose  from.  And  it  is  of  no  use  to  satisfy 
one  company ;  all  the  railway  companies 
must  be  satisfied.  Except  for  purely 
local  purposes,  the  system  selected  must 
be  universally  approved  and  adopted. 
Past  experience  in  connexion  with  brakes 
and  couplings  shows  that  such  a  result 
can  scarcely  be  expected  save  by  com¬ 
pulsory  legislation,  which  is  not  a  hopeful 
alternative. 

In  a  recent  article  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  electrical  method  of  signal¬ 
ling  on  the  Great  Northern  and  City 
Railway.  This,  however,  is  not  suitable 
for  fog  signalling  on  complicated  portions 
of  a  railway  system,  although  giving 
every  satisfaction  on  a  short  electric  rail¬ 
way.  Another  device,  patented  by  Mr. 
W.  Brierley,  has  been  favourably  spoken 
of  by  Colonel  Yorke,  and  tried  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  with  results 
that  are  said  to  be  satisfactory  as  far  as 
they  go.  The  invention  is  mechanical  in 
character,  and  involves  the  use  of  a 
“  rocker  ”  fixed  on  the  permanent  way 
and  capable  of  being  set  at  “  danger  ”  or 
“  all  right  ”  from  the  nearest  signal  box. 
Assuming  the  apparatus  to  be  in  perfect 
order,  one  of  these  signals  must  be  com¬ 
municated  to  every  passing  train  by  one 
of  two  “  triggers  ”  attached  to  the 
engine,  and  the  signal  can  be  repeated 
by  bell,  whistle,  or  dial  in  the  cab  of  the 
engine.  The  rocker  and  the  two  triggers 
are  returned  to  the  normal  position  by 
means  of  spiral  springs.  In  our  opinion 
the  chief  objection  to  this  apparatus  is 
that  injury  might  result  from  the 
tremendous  shock  due  to  the  impact  of 
the  trigger  attached  to  a  heavy  train 
travelling  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour; 
and  even  admitting  all  the  parts  to  be  so 
balanced  and  adjusted  that  the  force  is 
taken  up  by  the  springs,  any  of  these 
springs  might  fail  at  an  early  period  in 
its  existence  through  the  development  of 
some  unsuspected  flaw,  or  owing  to  the 
brittleness  arising  from  frequent  repeti¬ 
tions  of  stress.  But  there  are  numerous 
requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by  any 
automatic  or  semi-automatic  system  of 
fog  signalling.  Among  the  foremost  of 
these  are  : — Certain  action,  simple  con¬ 
struction,  slow  deterioration,  protection 
from  damage,  easy  replacement  of 
damaged  parts,  minimum  attention,  ap¬ 
plicability  for  starting,  differentiation 


between  home  and  distance  signals, 
repetition  in  the  signal  box,  a  clearing 
signal  given  from  the  tail  of  the  train, 
failure  of  action  to  give  “  danger  ” 
signal  in  the  engine  cab,  and  the  apparatus 
to  be  unaffected  by  weather. 

A  form  of  apparatus  which,  it  is 
claimed,  complies  with  all  these  con¬ 
ditions  is  employed  in  the  system  of 
magnetic  signalling  without  contact, 
patented  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Boult,  and  tried 
four  or  five  years  ago  with  successful 
results  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
This  method  avoids  the  disadvantages 
inseparable  from  mechanical  contact ; 
but,  while  appearing  to  have  everything 
in  its  favour,  has  failed  to  secure  the 
universal  approval  of  railway  engineers, 
except  perhaps  in  a  purely  academic  sense. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  problem  of  fog  signalling  is  really 
difficult  of  satisfactory  solution.  If  the 
chief  railway  companies  could  only  agree 
among  themselves  to  appoint  a  joint 
committee  of  experts  it  is  probable 
that  a  thoroughly  workable  and  reliable 
system  could  be  devised  or  adapted 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  the  companies  seem  to 
have  no  desire  for  joint  action.  Each 
company  prefers  to  hang  back,  waiting 
to  see  what  the  others  will  do. 


NOTES. 


Thc  The  proceedings  taken  by 

„  ..®!1SSC^  the  Chailey  Rural  Council 

against  Sir  William  Gran¬ 
tham  have  followed  a  course  which  is  not 
of  general  importance  to  the  public.  The 
question  seems  to  have  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  fact  as  to  whether  the  plans 
submitted  were  sufficiently  intelligible 
and  in  compliance  with  the  by-laws  in 
force  in  the  district.  The  magistrates, 
in  coming  to  their  so-called  “  finding,” 
appear  to  have  lost  themselves,  and  the 
defendant  has  been  neither  convicted  nor 
acquitted,  nor  does  the  verdict  even 
comply  with  that  known  in  Scotch  law 
as  “  not  proven.”  We  have  heard  of 
decisions  which  amount  to  “  not  guilty, 
but  don’t  do  it  again,”  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  learned 
magistrates  of  the  Lewes  Petty  Sessions. 
It  is  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  but 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  was  possible 
to  the  magistrates.  The  real  questions 
are  whether  the  by-laws  affecting  rural 
buildings  are  unreasonable  in  their 
operation,  and  whether  the  officials  who 
have  to  enforce  them  are  competent  for 
their  task.  On  the  latter  point  there  is 
no  certain  evidence,  and  probably  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  respect  varies 
very  much  in  different  districts.  On 
the  former  point  the  magistrates  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  pronounce 
a  decision ;  it  would  have  been  ultra 
vires  for  them  to  do  so,  and  it  is  in  any 
case  a  matter  requiring  very  careful 
consideration.  We  certainly  cannot 
recommend  that  building  by-laws  should 
be  abrogated  in  the  case  of  rural  cottages  ; 
they  should  be  simplified  and  confined 
to  matters  really  affecting  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  a  habitation  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
permitted  that  landlords,  because  they 
are  willing  to  build  cottages  for  their 
tenants,  should  be  allowed  to  build  just 
as  they  please  ;  the  results  might  be  very 
injurious.  The  case  under  special  con¬ 


sideration  is  not  so  one-sided  as  writers 
in  popular  prints  appear  to  think.  The 
plans  by  Sir  W.  Grantham  which  we 
have  seen  published  do  not  by  any  means 
lead  us  to  think  that  he  should  be  trusted 
to  build  cottages  without  supervision 
by  the  authorities.  The  case  has  been 
made  the  occasion,  in  fact,  for  a  popular 
outcry  which  is  by  no  means  altogether 
reasonable,  and  is  set  up  by  people  who 
do  not  know  much  about  building  or 
sanitation. 

Labour  The  reports  of  the  labour 
and  department  of  the  Board 

Trades  Unions,  r  m  i  i  ,  •  i 

OT  trade  snow  continued 
depression  in  the  labour  market  affecting 
nearly  every  class  of  employment,  yet 
there  is  a  satisfactory  decrease  in  labour 
disputes,  the  number  of  workpeople 

affected  in  November  being  about 

13,000  fewer  than  in  November  of  last 
year.  The  memorandum  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  to  the  position  of  Trades 
Unions  in  the  year  1903  contains  matter 
of  considerable  interest  in  view  of  the 
above  facts.  Despite  a  small  decrease 
in  membership  the  funds  of  the  principal 
Unions  attained  a  record  amount,  viz., 
4,550,00(F.,  and  this  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  last 
year  there  were  so  few  disputes  that  only 
170,000/1.  was  expended  on  strike  pay. 
This  gives  a  percentage  of  only  ten  per 
cent,  for  strike  pay,  whilst  thc  amounts 
expended  in  directly  benefiting  the  work¬ 
people  was  sixty-eight  per  cent.  The 
twelve  years,  1892-1903,  give  an  average 
of  eighteen  per  cent,  strike  pay.  To 
what  causes  may  this  reduction  in  trades 
disputes  be  reasonably  traced  at  a  time 
of  commercial  depression  usually  so 
conducive  to  strikes  ?  The  only  answer 
appears  to  be  that  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  salutary  construction  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  law  affecting  Trades 
Unions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
natural  common  sense  of  the  working 
man  may  prevail  against  the  Councils  of 
the  agitators,  and  that  the  above  figures 
may  show  him  how  much  it  is  to  his  own 
interests  that  the  funds  of  the  Trades 
Unions  should  be  devoted  to  his  direct 
benefit  and  not  be  frittered  away  in 
strike  pay,  and  litigation,  and  agitators’ 
expenses. 

Construction  of  The  case  of  Robins  v.  God- 
a  Building  dard,  in  which  a  somewhat 
Contract.  ,  ... 

novel  construction  was 
placed  by  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  upon  a 
building  contract  in  the  form  sanctioned 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  and  which  was  commented  upon 
by  us  recently,  has  been  carried  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  where  the  decision  has 
been  reversed.  The  action  was  brought 
by  the  builder  claiming  sums  due  to  him 
under  the  contract  as  certified  by  the 
architect,  and  the  defendant  counter¬ 
claimed  in  respect  of  defective  work  and 
materials.  Clause  17  of  the  contract 
gave  the  architect  power  to  order  defec¬ 
tive  work  to  be  made  good,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell  considered  this  clause 
excluded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
over  the  counter-claim  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  order  in  the  architect’s  final 
certificate.  The  Court  of  Appeal  have, 
however,  pointed  out  that  under  this 
contract  this  was  not  the  exclusive 
remedy,  since  clause  32  contained  an  arbi¬ 
tration  clause  which  also  was  applicable 
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to  the  matter  in  dispute.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  clause  30 
specially  provided  that  “  No  certificate 
of  the  architect  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  any  work 
or  materials  to  which  it  relates,  nor  shall 
it  relieve  the  contractor  from  his  liability 
to  make  good  all  defects  as  provided  by 
this  agreement.”  Mr.  Justice  Far  well 
so  read  this  clause  that  he  substituted 
for  the  word  “  nor  ”  the  words  “  so  as 
to  relieve,  etc.”  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
also  dissented  from  this  construction. 
In  the  result,  therefore,  the  final  certifi¬ 
cate  given  by  the  architect  was  held  not 
to  be  conclusive  of  the  matters  in  dispute, 
and  the  order  of  the  Court  was  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  referee  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 


Electrification  With  the  exception  of  the 
Underground  new  line  between  Harrow 
Railways.  and  Uxbridge,  there  is  little 
indication  of  electric  traction  on  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  but  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Baker-street  and  Harrow 
section  will  be  thrown  open  to  electric 
traffic  early  next  week.  This  will  give 
the  public  an  electrically  operated  train 
service  from  Baker-street  to  Uxbridge, 
although  steam  locomotives  will  not  be 
entirely  abolished  until  a  later  date. 
Satisfactory  progress  continues  in  the 
equipment  of  the  great  generating 
stations  of  the  two  underground  com¬ 
panies  at  Neasden  and  Chelsea  and  upon 
the  distribution  systems  of  the  respective 
lines.  At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible 
to  say  when  the  final  act  in  the  conversion 
of  the  inner  circle  may  be  expected.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  learn,  however,  that  a 
complete  understanding  has  been  effected 
between  the  Metropolitan  and  the  District 
companies  as  to  the  interchange  of  cur¬ 
rent  for  the  purposes  of  operation.  In 
the  cars  about  to  be  employed  on  the 
Metropolitan  line  Londoners  will  find 
a  fair  sample  of  what  may  be  looked  for 
on  the  inner  circle.  The  cars  are  on  the 
corridor  system,  excellently  lighted,  and 
provided  with  electric  heaters,  and. 
more  important  still,  no  inflammable 
material  has  been  employed  in  their 
construction. 


Tramways  The  decision  in  the  case 
and  '  The  London,  Deptford,  and 
Municipalities.  Q.reenwjc]1  Tramways  Co. 

and  the  London  County  Council  is  one 
which  will  surprise  no  one.  The  Tram¬ 
way  Company,  which  had  acquired  its 
Parliamentary  powers  at  a  time  when  no 
liability  was  incurred  by  such  under¬ 
takings  to  bear  some  portion  of  street 
widening,  in  an  arbitration  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  tramway  for  compulsory 
sale  to  the  County  Council  claimed 
some  22,000/.  on  the  ground  of  this 
immunity.  This  claim  was  disallowed, 
and  indeed  it  seems  more  remote  than 
even  “  moral  and  intellectual  damages.” 
The  case,  however,  does  serve  to  draw 
attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  to  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  that 
such  undertakings  should  be  undertaken 
by  private  companies  and  not  by  cor¬ 
porations.  In  the  former  case  the  rate¬ 
payers  are  relieved  at  once  of  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  road  widening,  and  as  we 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  London 
United  Tramway  in  an  extension  of  only 
some  seven  or  eight  miles,  this  company  , 


had  to  expend  some  200,000/.  on  public 
improvements,  and  this  system  is,  more¬ 
over,  not  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
one  corporation. 


The  Since  the  publication  of 

l3le  coastight  our  5 5  011  this 

subject,  further  anxiety  has 
been  caused  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fresh¬ 
water  owing  to  the  action  of  unusually 
high  tides  and  heavy  seas.  On  Dec.  9 
an  Emergency  Committee  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Rural  District  Council  visited 
Freshwater,  and  were  much  impressed 
with  the  serious  damage  done  by  recent 
storms.  They  had  good  reason  for  solici¬ 
tude,  for  an  enormous  mass  of  concrete 
has  been  torn  away  from  the  sea  wall, 
and  so  large  a  gap  has  been  made  in  the 
esplanade  as  to  imperil  the  foundations 
of  various  buildings.  Still,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  action  has  resulted  from 
the  visit  of  this  Committee.  On  Dec.  22, 
however,  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  goaded  into 
action  by  an  urgent  representation  from 
the  Freshwater  Parish  Council,  asking 
what  the  District  Council  were  doing 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  protecting 
the  threatened  shore.  This  letter  has 
produced  some  effect,  for  after  discussion 
it  was  decided  to  take  preliminary  steps 
for  carrying  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  surveyor  to  the  Hampshire  County 
Council  that  the  main  road  running  along 
Freshwater  Bay  should  be  raised  several 
feet,  and  protected  by  a  substantial 
sloping  wall.  But  we  observe  with 
regret  that  the  Council  merely  propose 
“  preliminary  steps,”  and,  as  the  County 
Council  are  to  be  asked  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  works,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  decision  is  merely  intended  to  satisfy 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that 
no  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  protect 
the  coast  unless  the  County  Council  are 
willing  to  provide  the  money.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  their  past  tactics  the 
District  Council  would  rather  let  the 
whole  island  be  washed  away  than  spend 
a  penny  on  defensive  works. 


a  Novel  The  ingenuity  of  French 
Lock  engineering  is  well  illustrated 

°r  anas'  by  the  tilting  lock-chamber 
invented  by  M.  Cardot,  of  Paris.  This 
device  is  intended  for  raising  or  lowering 
a  barge  or  other  vessel  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  wasting  any  water.  Below  the 
upper  lock  gate  of  the  canal  a  masonry 
chamber  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  always 
in  communication  with  the  lower  reach 
of  the  canal.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber 
slopes  from  each  end  up  to  a  ridge  not 
far  from  the  upper  end,  and  on  this  ridge 
is  pivoted  the  tilting  chamber,  formed 
with  two  walls  of  steel  plate,  water  being 
held  in  the  inner  compartment,  and  air 
in  the  outer.  In  one  position  of  the 
chamber  a  barge  can  enter  through  gates 
in  the  end,  and  when  these  gates  have  been 
closed  the  chamber  can  be  tilted  by  means 
of  a  heavy  weight  running  along  the 
bottom  of  the  air  compartment,  the 
weight  being  moved  by  means  of  a  wire 
cable  and  a  suitable  crab.  When  the 
chamber  has  been  tilted,  the  water  in 
the  inner  compartment  is  at  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  upper  reach  of  the  canal, 
and  the  barge  can  pass  out  through 
gates  like  those  by  which  it  entered. 
The  reverse  operation  is  conducted  in 


a  similar  way.  A  device  of  this  kind 
might  be  useful  in  connexion  with  canals 
where  traffic  is  liable  to  interruption 
owing  to  severe  droughts,  or  where  traffic 
requirements  involve  undesirably  heavy 
expenditure  by  necessitating  the  use  of 
more  water  than  is  essential  for  preventing 
stagnation. 

A  paper  on  “  Aqueducts, 
Aqueducts,  their  Location  and  Survey,” 

read  before  the  Manchester 
University  Engineering  Society  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Jameson,  possesses  considerable 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  work  of  the 
kind  considered  by  the  author.  After 
dealing  with  various  methods  of  construct¬ 
ing  water  conduits,  and  discussing  over¬ 
flow  weirs,  washouts,  automatic  closing 
valves,  and  other  details,  Mr.  Jameson 
described  the  method  of  surveying  for 
a  modern  aqueduct,  taking  as  an  example 
that  of  the  Derwent  Valiev  Waterworks. 
The  survey  for  that  undertaking  was 
evidently  executed  with  the  greatest 
care  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  distance  the  line 
ran  over  hilly  country,  and  to  facilitate 
correct  linear  measurements  a  steel  tape 
was  employed  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
chain,  the  tape  being  adjusted  hori¬ 
zontally  by  means  of  a  spirit  level.  As 
the  average  gradient  of  the  aqueduct 
was  little  more  than  12  in.  in  a  mile, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  most  particular 
with  levelling  and  contouring  work. 
Hence  a  circular  spirit  level  was  attached 
to  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  operator  to  adjust  it  in  a  perfectly 
vertical  position,  a  device  now  generally 
adopted  for  accurate  work.  It  is  well 
known  by  surveyors  that  ordnance  bench¬ 
marks  can  by  no  means  be  accepted  as 
infallible  guides,  a  view  further  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Jameson  during 
the  Derwent  Valley  survey.  A  note¬ 
worthy  point  made  by  the  author  was 
that  the  extreme  accuracy  of  this  survey 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds  in  the  actual  construction  of  the 
aqueduct.  _ 

steel  The  results  of  some  interest- 
at  High  ing  tests  by  Professor  Bach, 
emperatures.  ^  g^^ga^  0f  the  strength 

of  steel  at  high  temperatures  have 
recently  been  made  public.  In  one  set 
of  experiments  some  of  the  bars  were 
subjected  to  tensile  tests  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  others  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  200  deg.  to  550  deg.  C. 
From  the  results  it  became  evident  that 
strength  had  increased  up  to  300  deg.  C., 
thenceforward  falling  approximately  in 
proportion  to  the  temperature  to  about 
half  the  original  value.  The  ultimate 
extension  at  200  deg.  C.  was  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  value  at  normal  temperature* 
but  at  550  deg.  it  was  over  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  normal  value.  The 
contraction  of  area  was  reduced  at  200 
deg.,  but  began  to  increase  after  the 
temperature  of  300  deg.  had  been  passed. 
Another  series  of  bars  tested  were  heated 
and  kept  under  load  for  considerable 
periods,  with  the  result  that  at  300  deg. 
C.  a  slight  diminution  of  strength  was 
observed,  and  more  marked  diminution 
at  400  deg.  and  500  deg.  C.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  noticed  that  the  extension, 
and  the  contraction  of  area,  increased 
between  300  and  400  deg.  C.,  and  decreased 
beyond  400  deg.  until  at  500  deg.  C.  the 
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average  values  were  about  22  per  cent, 
lower  than  those  obtained  by  tests  of  the 
usual  duration.  The  second  set  of  experi¬ 
ments  here  mentioned  indicates  that  for 
steel  intended  to  be  used  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  boilers,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  wise  to  insist  upon 
the  conduct  of  commercial  tests  at  corre¬ 
sponding  temperatures.  An  additional 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  is 
to  be  found  in  the  brittleness  observed  by 
Professor  Martens  and  other  investigators 
in  steel  at  temperatures  above  300  deg.  C. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
FlApparatu1sng  published  last  Friday,  Sir 

Oliver  Lodge  states  that  he 
is  prepared  to  show  to  a  deputation  of 
municipal  or  other  engineers  the  appara¬ 
tus  which  he  has  invented  for  dispelling 
fogs.  A  description  of  the  method  he 
adopts  will  be  found  in  patent  No.  24,305 
of  1903  which  is  entitled  “  Improvements 
in  means  for  the  production  of  continuous 
high  potential  electrical  discharges  ap¬ 
plicable  for  the  deposition  of  dust,  fume, 
smoke,  fog,  and  mist,  for  the  production 
of  rain  and  for  other  purposes.”  The 
principal  claims  made  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  in  his  patent  are  in  connexion  with 
commercial  methods  of  causing  small 
particles  in  the  atmosphere  to  coalesce 
into  larger  ones  by  means  of  high  pressure 
electrical  discharges  from  points.  The 
larger  particles  fall  by  their  own  weight 
and  so  clear  the  atmosphere.  The 
method  is  an  extension  of  a  discovery 
made  by  Mr.  John  Aitken,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1880.  He  found  that  neither  a  cloud 
nor  a  mist  globule  could  form  without 
some  solid  basis  as  centre,  so  that  in 
perfectly  clear  and  dust-free  air  neither 
could  mists  form  nor  vapour  condense. 
Every  cloud  or  mist  globule  is  slowly 
falling ;  if  we  make  these  globules  coalesce, 
then  the  velocity  of  falling  will  become 
appreciable  and  the  cloud  or  mist  will 
soon  be  dispersed.  C.  T.  R.  Wilson,  of 
Cambridge,  discovered  that  condensation 
of  vapour  in  dust-free  air  could  be 
produced  bv  Rontgen  rays,  each  “  ion  ” 
of  electricity  forming  a  condensation 
centre.  If  we  produce,  therefore,  ions 
artificially  on  a  large  scale,  the  globules 
of  water  that  are  in  the  air  wall  gradually 
increase  in  size  and  new  globules  will  form 
round  the  ions.  In  addition,  the  electri¬ 
fication  diminishes  the  surface  tension 
of  the  water,  and  so  the  globules  coalesce 
readily.  This  can  be  shown  easily  by 
rubbing  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  with  flannel 
and  holding  it  near  a  thin  jet  of  water. 
The  drops  run  together  in  a  remarkable 
manner  when  the  wax  is  held  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  them.  We  think  that 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  apparatus  might  be 
set  up  with  advantage  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Trafalgar-square,  for  example. 
The  unsightly  portion  of  it  could  be 
wheeled  away,  like  the  gas  flares,  when 
not  required.  We  know  that  his  appara¬ 
tus  has  been  successful  over  a  space  of 
about  fifty  yards  in  radius  both  at  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Birmingham,  and  if  an  equal 
area  of  London  fog  could  be  dispersed 
by  the  same  means  it  would  prove  more 
economical  than  trying  to  illuminate  it. 

The  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
E  Nozzles  °f  centuj7  much  has  been  done 

to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
nozzles  such  as  are  used  for  fire  and  power 
purposes.  The  most  recent  series  of 


experiments  was  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Crowell  and  Mr.  G.  C.  D.  Lenth  at  the 
Civil  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  efficiency  of  the  Doble  nozzle.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  nozzle  are 
the  tip  and  the  needle  regulator  within  it. 
The  latter,  having  the  shape  of  a  plumb- 
bob,  is  attached  to  a  steel  spindle  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hand-wheel  for  regulation. 
At  the  commencement  the  attention  of 
the  authors  was  at  once  directed  to  the 
clear  and  polished  stream  of  water  issuing 
from  the  jet  and  to  the  absence  of  all 
spraying  near  the  tip,  as  compared  with 
the  feathery  appearance  of  the  stream 
from  an  ordinary  fire  nozzle.  To  find  the 
reason  for  this  was  the  first  subject  of 
investigation.  After  various  experi¬ 
ments,  it  was  concluded  that  the  feathered 
appearance  of  the  stream  from  an 
ordinary  nozzle  is  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of  water, 
and  that  the  amount  of  retardation  of 
velocity  of  the  outer  layers  determines 
the  degree  of  feathered  appearance. 
Inquiry  was  next  made  into  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  velocity  in  jets,  and  we  notice 
that  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  all  the  velocity  curves  for  the  Doble 
nozzle  is  that  the  maximum  velocity 
in  the  stream  occurs  quite  close  to  the 
edge.  Another  remarkable  feature  is 
the  high  velocity  in  the  centre  of  the  jet 
from  the  same  nozzle,  even  within  half  an 
inch  from  the  needle.  Notwithstanding 
variations  of  the  centre  velocity  due  to 
different  settings  of  the  needle,  the 
velocity  of  the  exterior  particles  of 
water  changed  almost  imperceptibly, 
and  the  jet  maintained  its  smooth,  glassy 
appearance  for  a  long  distance  from  the 
nozzle.  Twenty  experiments  were  made 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  jet 
under  different  conditions  of  head  and 
setting,  and,  rejecting  one  or  two  doubtful 
results,  the  efficiencies  under  constant 
head  varied  between  96 '4  and  99 '3 
per  cent.  This  result  shows  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  nozzle  in  question 
over  all  forms  of  conical  nozzles.  The 
authors  had  hoped  that  the  results 
would  help  them  to  establish  the  relation 
of  efficiency  to  head,  but  unavoidable 
errors  in  measurement  made  it  impossible 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  with 
regard  to  this  point. 

Sanitary  Dr.  H.  TlMBRELL  BuL- 
itch^Urban  strode  has  made  a  Report 

District.  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Itchen  Urban  District,  where  there  has 
been  a  prevalence  of  enteric  fever.  The 
state  of  things  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
bad,  in  a  sanitary  sense,  as  in  many 
cases  on  which  Reports  have  been  sent 
in  to  the  Board.  Dr.  Bulstrode  con¬ 
siders  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
no  overcrowding  of  houses  upon  area, 
though  in  certain  parts  of  the  old  village 
of  Itchen  there  is  some  very  dilapidated 
property  and  some  of  the  houses  appear 
to  have  been  deserted  by  reason  of 
their  being  actually  uninhabitable.  The 
closet  accommodation  is  in  places  in¬ 
adequate,  and  one  householder  com¬ 
plained  that  in  connexion  with  her  house 
there  was  no  such  accommodation  what¬ 
ever.  In  what  may  be  termed  the 
strictly  urban  portion  of  the  population 


the  supply  from  the  mains  of  the  South 
Hants  Water  Company  is  general,  but 
in  the  rural  portions  of  the  district  wells 
are  still  to  be  found,  and  these  are  for 
the  most  part  dry  steined  only,  and  the 
coverings  to  the  wells  are  not  always  such 
as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  pollution  of  the 
water  by  surface  washings.  In  regard 
to  sewerage,  the  urban  district  may  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts — a 
smaller,  the  more  populated,  which  is 
sewered  ;  and  a  larger,  the  more  rural 
portion,  which  is  still  unsewered.  The 
sewered  area  is  also,  in  a  sense,  divided 
into  two  portions — a  larger,  in  which  the 
sewage  flows  entirely  by  gravitation,  and 
a  smaller  low-lying  area,  comprising  a 
population  of  about  800,  the  sewage  of 
which  flows  into  a  large  circular  tank, 
from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  high- 
level  system.  As  regards  the  low-level 
system,  there  is  evidence  on  the  walls  of 
the  manholes  of  prolonged  damming  back 
of  sewage  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  sewers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  present  time  continuous 
pumping  from  the  storage  tank  has  not 
been  resorted  to.  This  damming  back 
of  the  sewage  in  the  above  manner  is,  of 
course,  objectionable,  and  if  continuous 
pumping  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  it  will 
be  desirable  to  lower  the  storage  tank, 
if  practicable. 

st.  John’s  Though  a  sum  of,  it  is 
NeSSeV  Stated,  200,000/.  is  offered 
Tyne.  for  the  site,  the  contemplated 
destruction  of  this  church  is  strongly 
opposed  in  the  locality.  The  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Westgate-street 
at  the  corner  of  Grainger-street  West, 
is  the  most  ancient  in  Newcastle  ;  it 
was  built  for  the  most  part  in  the  XIHth 
century,  yet  retains  features  of  an  earlier 
period.  Edward  Spoor  restored  the 
fabric  in  1861,  when  he  removed  the 
galleries  and  opened  out  the  roof  by  tak¬ 
ing  down  the  plastered  ceilings  ;  some 
further  reparations  were  made  subse¬ 
quently,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  11,000/:* 
and  nine  years  ago  a  Norman  window 
in  the  chancel  was  reopened.  The 
church  contains  many  old  monuments  ; 
in  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  John 
Cunningham,  the  pastoral  poet,  who 
died  on  September  18,  1773.  At  their 
meeting  on  December  21,  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  unanimously  declined  to 
agree  to  a  proposal  submitted  to  them 
by  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  for  the  sale 
of  the  site  and  churchyard  and  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  fabric,  with  the  existing 
stones,  elsewhere. 

On  two  or  three  occasions 
^Gardens?"  °f  late  we  have  directed 

attention  to  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  and  spoliation  of  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens  by  the  wanton  conversion  of 
pleasant  and  secluded  foot-paths  across 
the  turf  into  wide  and  formal  gravel 
walks  with  iron  fencing  at  the  side. 
We  find  that  yet  another  walk  after  that 
kind  is  being  made  over  the  lawns  and 
through  the  trees  from  a  junction  with 
the  Broad  Walk,  near  the  Basin  or 
Round  Pond,  towards  Queen’s-gate: 
The  gravel  walk  is  laid  through  a  com¬ 
paratively  unfrequented  spot,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope,  where  the  pines 
formerly  flourished,  and  greatly  impairs 
the  natural  charm  and  attractiveness  of 
that  part  of  the  gardens. 
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The  Under  this  heading  Mr. 

strand  T.  G.  Jackson  makes  in  the 

Improvements.  T  ■ 

1  imes  a  protest,  with  which 
we  are  entirely  in  sympathy,  in  regard 
to  the  want  of  consideration  of  existing 
buildings  in  the  schemes  for  Strand  im¬ 
provement.  He  points  out  that  the  scale 
of  the  Strand  architecture  is  set  by 
Somerset  House  and  the  two  churches, 
and  that  the  threatened  erection  of  im¬ 
mense  buildings  on  the  northern  Strand 
frontage  must  have  the  effect  of  entirely 
overpowering  these.  In  short,  the  true 
principle  in  such  matters  is  to  consider 
the  character  of  the  old  buildings  as  well 
as  that  of  the  new  ones  ;  a  consideration 
far  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  what  are 
called  “  street  improvements.” 

- ^ - 

BITONTO. 

Bitonto  is  easily  reached  by  steam  tram 
from  Bari,  lying  some  eleven  miles  north-west 
of  that  city.  Like  many  others  of  the  Apulian 
cit  ies,  it  was  a  Greek  colony,  though  there  are  no 
remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  now.  Coins  have 
been  found — one  type  with  a  head  of  Pallas 
armed  and  on  the  reverse  an  owl  resting  upon 
a  branch  of  laurel,  another  with  Pallas,  and  on 
the  reverse  an  car  of  corn  and  the  inscription 
“  Butontunon,”  and  a  third  with  an  owl  above 
a  branch  of  olive  and  on  the  reverse  striated 
clouds  and  the  word  “  Bytontynon  ”  in  ancient 
Greek  characters.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine 
Butuntus  is  mentioned  as  being  on  the  Trajan 
way  between  Ruvo  and  Bari,  and  nothing  is 


known  of  its  ancient  history,  but  in  1010  the 
Greeks  lost  a  battle  here  during  Melo  da  Bari’s 
insurrection.  The  earliest  bishop  about  whom 
one  can  be  certain  is  Otto,  whose  name  occurs 
in  754;  but  the  Cathedral  is  the  latest  of  the 
great  Norman  churches,  and  must  replace  an 
earlier  building.  It  was  founded  in  1175-1200, 
but  although  the  main  fabric  was  finished  in 
these  twenty-five  years,  work  went  on  for  at 
least  forty  years  after,  the  high  altar  having 
been  made  by  Mag.  Gualterio  di  Riccardo  da 
Foggia  in  1240,  and  many  chapels  and  altars 
were  added  in  the  XIVth  and  XVth  centuries. 
Two  of  the  bishops  of  Bitonto  became  popes ; 
Giulio  de  Medici  in  1523  as  Clement  VHth, 
and  Alessandro  Farnese  in  1534  as  Paul  III. 
In  the  XVIIIth  century  a  zealous  bishop, 
Domenico  Cedronio,  beautified  it  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  day,  using  a  fund  of  12,000 
ducats  left  by  his  predecessor  Giovanni  Battista 
Capanus,  who  died  in  1720,  and  some  of  this 
work  still  remains,  though  much  of  it  has  been 
removed.  In  1818  the  diocese  was  joined  to 
that  of  Ruvo,  so  that  the  church  is  no  longer  a 
cathedral. 

In  1248,  1252,  and  1254  Bitonto  was  sacked, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  little  building 
done  for  a  century  afterwards,  the  palaces,  of 
which  a  few  examples  still  remain,  indicating 
that  it  was  once  a  rich  city,  being  all  of  a  later 
date.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  XV th  century  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  noble  cities  of  Apulia, 
and  its  principal  families — the  Vulpano, 
Rogadeo,  Scaraggi,  Ferraris,  and  Bove — were 
in  close  commercial  relations  with  all  then- 
equals  in  the  other  Apulian  cities  and  with  the 
most  notable  houses  of  Tuscany,  Lombardy, 
and  Venetia,  to  whom  they  were  often  united 
by  ties  of  blood  or  marriage.  The  meeting- 
place  of  the  merchants  was  either  the  house  of 


the  citizens’  "  Universita  ”  or  the  seats  or 
“  planchetum,”  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to 
be  seen  before  the  Cathedral  or  at  the  side  of  one 
of  the  churches.  Of  the  magnificence  of  the 
earlier  times  but  few  remains  exist,  though  two 
palaces  of  a  later  date  are  noticeable,  the  Palazzo 
Regna  and  Sylos-Calo.  One  palace,  the  Palazzo 
Sylos-Labini,  preserves  its  courtyard  (Fig.  1  , 
built  for  the  Vulpano  by  local  craftsmen  in 
1500,  but  designed  by  an  architect  of  Lombardy. 
The  elaborately-carved  parapet  wall  shows 
busts  and  portrait  heads,  half-lengths  of  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian 
(so  labelled)  horsemen  fighting,  and  two  sym¬ 
bolical  figures  guarding  the  family  arms — one  a 
man  in  armour  with  drawn  sword,  seated  on  a 
curious  wheeled  throne,  the  other  a  crowned 
woman  bearing  a  branch  of  some  tree,  whose 
seat  shows  the  heads  of  two  snakes,  their  bodies 
apparently  coiled  below,  and  who  has  clouds 
beneath  her  feet.  The  pillars  are  rather  heavy, 
but  the  whole  effect  is  imposing.  At  the  side 
is  a  pretty  little  well  ornamented  with  garlands. 
The  Vulpano  family  gave  to  the  town  notaries, 
doctors,  and  priests,  and  had  commercial 
relations  with  the  Medici,  Gaddi,  and  Serragli 
of  Florence,  the  Toloinei  of  Siena,  the  Lam- 
pugnani  of  Milan,  the  Bragadino,  Bembo,  and 
Loredan  of  Venice.  At  the  end  of  1445  a 
Maestro  Pietro  di  Giovanni  of  Bari,  wood  or 
stone  carver,  was  owed  more  than  an  “  oncia  ” 
of  silver  carlini  by  Goffredo,  the  son  of  the  notary 
Angelo  di  Vulpano,  and  names  of  sculptors 
from  Bitonto  occur  about  this  time  in  the 
archives  of  Bari,  showing  that  there  was  a  school 
of  carvers  in  the  city.  In  1446  an  “  Antonius 
Nicolai  Sculturi  de  Botonto  ”  is  named,  and  in 
1454  a  “  Maestro  Bartolommeo  di  Maestro 
Nardo  di  Bitonto.”  The  buildings  put  up  in 
Bitonto  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  XVth 
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century  were  due  to — Maestro  Matteo  the 
Lombard ;  Maestro  Bartolommeo  di  San  Sever- 
ino,  living  in  Bitonto  ;  Maestro  Marco  di  Pietro 
di  Maruggio  ;  and  Maestro  Bartolommeo  di 
Altainura,  citizen  of  Bitonto — who  are 

frequently  named  in  deeds  of  the  time.  Matteo 
was  originally  a  merchant,  and  came  from  Varese 
(near  which  was  the  home  of  the  architects  of 
Modena  Cathedral),  but  gave  up  trade  and  took 
to  being  a  master  builder.  These  names  show 
how  the  different  styles  of  far-distant  parts  of 
the  peninsula  met  and  mingled  in  Apulia,  as  the 
names  of  the  artificers  of  earlier  date  at  Bari 
also  show.  The  former  cathedral  is  now 
dedicated  to  S.  Valentine.  It  was  originally 
a  Benedictine  church  dedicated  to  S.  Maria 
Assunta,  founded  by  the  judge  Maggiore,  son  of 
Pasquale,  King’s  justiciar  of  Terra  di  Bari, 
and  given  to  the  abbey  of  La  Cava,  which  ceded 
it  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Bitonto  in  return 
for  an  annual  tribute.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  William  of  Tipaldo.  It  has  a  central 
nave  and  aisles  with  chapels  beyond  between 
Buttresses,  which  were  probably  once  outside 
the  wall  and  which  make  the  present  exterior 
one  straight  line  from  transept  to  we<t  end.  ; 
.except  where  the  “  porta  della  Scomuhica  ”  i 
shows  its  original  position.  There  are  three  : 
apses  masked  by  a  wall  between  the  two  flanking  | 
towers  as  at  Bari,  and  the  western  facade  has 


the  Lombard  pilaster  strips.  There  is  a  crypt 
beneath  the  raised  transepts  and  choir  almost 
exactly  like  that  at  S.  Nicola,  Bari,  except  that 
none  of  the  shafts  or  caps  appear  to  be  antique, 
and  that  the  vault  is  painted  instead  of  having 
stucco  ornament.  It  has  thirty-two  columns 
and  corresponding  pilasters  in  the  walls,  roughly- 
cut  caps  and  vaulting  ribs,  and  is  probably  the 
oldest  part  of  the  church.  The  principal  door 
has  above  it  the  Imperial  eagle,  and  during  the 
restorations  several  portions  of  busts  were  found 
which  belonged  to  the  external  gallery  draped 
as  the  figure  of  Frederick  II.  is  oti  his  augustals, 
which  confirms  the  date  ascribed  to  it,  viz., 
1200.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  porch  at 
one  time,  or  perhaps  the  intention  of  erecting  one 
shown  by  the  springings  of  arches  outwards  at 
the  ends  beyond  the  side  doors  and  on  the 
pilaster  strips.  The  bas-relief  of  the  central 
tympanum  shows  the  Harrowing  of  Hell. 
Below,  on  the  architrave,  are  the  Annunciation, 
the  Salutation,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  and 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Round  the 
door  runs  a  double  band  of  arabesques  ;  in  the 
inner  monsters  intertwine  with  the  stems  in  a 
masterly  fashion,  the  outer  has  rosettes  as  the 
central  feature  of  each  convolution.  Above  is  a 
projecting  hood-mould  richly  carved  with 
acanthus  and  vol.ites,  which  are  made  to  form  a 
band  outside  the  foliage.  The  lower  portion 


of  the  composition  is  the  usual  crouching  lion 
on  a  bracket-kind  of  pedestal,  with  a  beautifully 
proportioned  column  and  cap  which  supports 
rather  more  foolish-looking  griffins  than  usual. 
The  Imperial  eagle  on  the  summit  of  the  arch 
looks  like  a  later  addition,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  design.  Above  it  is  a  carved  string 
course  to  which  two  two-light  windows  are 
connected  by  the  ornament  round  them,  and 
higher  still  is  a  round  window  with  a  hoodmould, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  a  sphinx  which  is  flanked 
by  two  lions  on  pillars  supported  by  corbels. 
The  gable  finishes  with  a  round,  arched,  corbelled 
cornice  as  usual,  which  also  returns  below  the 
eaves  of  the  nave  wall.  All  the  ornament  is 
finely  carved,  and  on  the  whole  better  than  that 
of  the  external  gallery.  The  side  doors  are 
simple  square-headed  openings  beneath  a  round - 
arched  tympanum;  above  each  is  a  two-light, 
window.  The  clerestory  windows  have  pierced 
slabs  of  stone  as  at  Bari,  restored  from  frag¬ 
ments  found.  The  chess-board  billet-moulding 
was  adopted  by  the  Haute villes  as  their  device. 
Here  it  occurs  at  the  top  of  the  transept  gable, 
in  which  there  is  a  good  rose  window,  below 
which  are  two  stories  of  two-light  windows  much 
altered  and  built  up.  The  lowest  story  has  a 
blind  arcading,  four  small  arches  beneath  two 
larger  in  the  usual  manner,  an  enrichment  which 
also  runs  along  the  base  of  the  tower  and  of  the 
apse.  The  “  porta  della  Scomunica,”  a  pointed 
arch  beneath  a  round  arch  with  a  crucifixion 
in  its  lunette  comes  next  to  the  transept,  and 
is  recessed  between  that  and  the  walls  of  the 
chapels  of  the  nave.  The  round  arched  arcade 
of  this  wall  has  single  round-headed  windows 
in  four  of  t'he  five  spaces,  the  fifth  being  broader 
and  pointed.  The  Venetian  dentil  is  used  to 
enrich  the  pilaster  imposts.  There  is  now  one 
small  campanile  at  the  east  end,  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XHIth  century  but  recast  in 
1484,  and  finished  four  years  later  when  the 
clock  was  fixed  in  it.  The  names  of  the  masters, 
Murzio  Barba  of  S.  Pietro  in  Galatina,  Paolo  de 
Borgencia,  and  Nicola  Santo  of  Bitonto  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  it.  The  apse 
window  is  of  the  same  character  as  at  Bari  but 
less  ornate.  High  above  it  is  another  of  a 
curious  shape.  The  arch  is  almost  four-centred, 
broad,  and  slightly  pointed,  writh  a  row  of  four 
colonnettes  in  the  splay  of  the  wall,  very  low 
in  proportion  to  the  width. 

The  walls  are  solid,  not  filled  with  rubble, 
and  the  stones  are  keyed  together  so  that  they 
show  no  signs  of  failure,  notwithstanding 
earthquakes  and  sieges.  On  each  side  of  the 
nave  are  six  arches,  round,  but  with  voussoirs 
deepening  towards  the  keystone.  The  piers  are 
square  in  plan,  with  half  columns  engaged  on 
each  face.  The  dividing  walls  of  the  chapels 
have  a  similar  engaged  half  column  opposite, 
the  pier,  and  the  sides  of  the  central  apse  have 
similar  columns.  The  chapels  are  all  newly 
decorated.  The  caps  of  the  columns  are  very 
varied,  showing  animals  and  birds  among  the 
leaves.  The  triforium  has  been  opened  out 
again,  the  XVIIIth  century  disfigurements 
having  been  removed,  as  also  in  the  nave 
roof ;  but  the  apse  and  transept  still  retain 
them,  and  the  fiat  ceiling  of  the  latter  hides 
the  rose  from  view  from  inside.  There  are 
three  arches  beneath  a  larger  one  in  each  bay 
with  caps  and  bases  to  the  well-proportioned 
columns.  A  curious  feature  is  that  the  outer 
arch  is  borne  by  a  little  squat  pillar  standing 
on  the  cap.  There  were  originally  no  stairs 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  towers.  During  the 
restorations  a  little  door  was  discovered  towards 
the  transept,  and  another  on  the  other  side 
in  the  aisle  ;  the  tower  was  approached  by  a 
drawbridge  between  these  doors,  called  in 
ancient  documents  “  gaifum,”  according  to 
Sig.  E.  Bernich,  under  whom  the  restorations 
were  carried  out.  In  the  nave  are  two  ambos, 
which  M.  Bertaux  considers  to  be  of  the  same 
date,  though  they  are  very  different  in  design. 
One  (Fig.  2)  is  dated  1229,  and  signed  “  Nicolaus 
sacerdos  et  magister.”  This  is  the  same  man 
who  signs  the  first  story  of  the  campanile  at 
Trani.  He  was  probably  a  Roman  Bene¬ 
dictine.  The  whole  inscription  runs  “  Hoc 
opus  fecit  Nicolaus  sacerdos  et  magister  anno 
millesimo  ducentesimo  vicesimo  nono  Docta 
manus  me  fecit  ad  hoc  ut  lectio  vite  hie  recitata 
ferat  fructum  mentes  A,”  and  below  the  book 
desk  “  Nicolaus  Magister  ”  is  still  legible.  This 
is  ornamented  with  arabesques  underneath,  and 
rests  on  an  eagle  with  fine  large  feathers.  It 
stands  on  a  bracket,  which  is  upheld  by  a 
seated  figure.  The  curved  projecting  centre  is 
decorated  with  rosettes  in  coffers,  between 
which  are  bands  of  inlaid  circles  ;  the  rectangular 


Fig.  2.  Bitonto  :  Ambo  made  by  Nicolaus. 
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Fig.  3.  Bitonto  :  External  Gallery  beyond  Matroneum. 


parts  have  panels  and  bands  of  ornamental 
interlacings.  At  each  corner  is  a  twisted 
column  supporting  a  lion  and  a  griffin  respec¬ 
tively.  Above  the  richly-carved  cornice  are 
ornamental  terminations,  which  all  consist  of  a 
ball  of  coloured  marble  above  another  carved 
like  basket  work,  upon  a  base  also  carved 
with  ornament.  The  side  panels  are  plain.  It 
is  much  inlaid  with  marbles  of  varied  colour, 
and  also  with  pieces  of  gilded  glass  with  painting 
between  glass  and  gold.  The  columns  upon 
which  it  rests  are  of  later  date,  and  the  stairs 
also  must  have  been  altered  when  it  was  placed 
in  its  present  position,  just  within  the  rails  of 
the  choir  on  the  right  side.  On  the  sloping 
parapet  of  the  stair  are  carved  figures  of 
Henry  VT.,  Constance  his  wife,  Frederick  II. 
with  his  son,  and  the  Imperial  eagle.  Schulz 
describes  the  scene  as  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings.  “  Mary  sits  on  a  throne  with  a  crown 
on  her  head,  she  has  a  lily  sceptre  in  her  hand. 
The  kings  have  barbaric,  broad  faces,  and 
short,  full,  pleated  clothes.  They  stand  on 
little  corbels.”  The  figures  are  beneath  a 
corbelled  arcade,  with  a  boss  beneath  each 
arch  ramping  with  the  slope  of  the  stairs.  The 
font  is  of  the  same  character  as  this  ambo,  and 
is  the  work  of  the  same  Nicolaus.  It  has  a 
large  bowl  with  an  arcade  upon  it  radiating 
from  the  bottom  with  bands  of  XHth  century 
ornament  upon  the  archivolts,  and  a  conical 
later  cover.  The  nave  capitals  are  much 
varied,  and  some  of  them  very  good.  They 
also  are  ascribed  to  Nicolaus,  whose  work  they 
resemble.  The  other  ambo,  which  is  square 
with  bands  and  panels  of  flat  ornament,  was 
the  work  of  Mag.  Bonifacio.  It  rests  upon 
two  columns,  which  were  inlaid.  The  two 
front  ones,  with  arabesques  cut  deeply,  the 
back  ones  twisted.  The  panels  of  rosettes 
and  interwoven  cords  were  also  inlaid  with 
vitreous  pastes,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  larger 
compartments  on  one  side  creatures  are  painted 
upon  the  enamel.  Sig.  Avena  says  that  this 


pulpit  makes  one  think  that  Arab  artists 
worked  here,  but  the  design  is  not  Oriental, 
and  the  Norman  chequer  appears  in  the  abacus. 
The  altar  and  ciborium,  made  in  1240  by  Mag. 
Gualterio  da  Foggia,  was  destroyed  in  the 
XVIIth  century;  part  of  the  ciborium  may  be 
seen  in  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Carafa — small 
columns  with  varied  caps.  The  inscription 
is  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  bishop’s  palace. 
The  ancient  frontal  was  discovered  adapted 
to  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus.  It  has  in  the  centre  a  little 
window,  with  columns  and  caps  and  a  foliated 
architrave.  In  the  treasury  is  an  interesting 
silver-gilt  chalice  of  XVth  century  Abruzzese 
work  about  a  foot  high.  It  is  marked  T  E  R 
beneath,  and  was  probably  the  work  of  Niccolo 
Gallucci  of  Guardiagrele,  who  worked  at 
Teramo.  The  foot  has  six  alternate  compart¬ 
ments  of  angels,  two  coats-of-arms  and  a 
Madonna,  the  three  latter  with  enamel  back¬ 
grounds,  etc.,  and  arabesques.  The  lcnop 
has  six  panels  beneath  canopies  with  the 
Evangelists’  symbols,  the  Piet  a  and  Ecce 
Homo  with  enamel  grounds,  and  above  and 
below  six  other  slighter  panels  similarly  treated 
with  half-length  figures  of  the  Apostles.  The 
arms  are  those  of  the  houses  of  Taranto  and 
Acquaviva,  and  it  was  probably  presented 
by  Giulio  Antonio  Acquaviva,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Atri  and  Condottiere  for  his  brother- 
in-law,  Giovanni  di  Balzo  Orsini,  Prince  of 
Taranto,  who  seized  the  city  about  1460,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recognition  Mass  after  he 
was  confirmed  in  possession  of  the  city  in 
1462  by  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  The  gallery 
outside  the  Matroneum  (Fig.  3)  runs  above  the 
Jchapels.  It  is  of  the  period  of  Frederick  II., 
and  has  been  roofed  and  restored  with  judgment. 
At  Bari  similar  galleries  exist,  but  they  have 
;been  built  up.  The  caisving  of  the  caps  shows 
great  variety  and  fancy.  Many  of  them  have 
monsters  seated  back  to  back,  griffins  with 
men’s  heads,  apes  with  the  heads  of  cats,  etc.. 


and  others  fill  the  long  side  with  interlacing 
stems  and  foliage.  The  columns  have  no  bases, 
and  are  many  of  them  ornamented  with 
channelling,  either  twisted,  zig-zag,  or  up¬ 
right,  in  the  last  case  pearled  and  interrupted 
with  bands  of  Oriental  detail,  and  the  same 
influence  appears  in  the  curious  secondary 
caps  below  the  large  ones  by  which  the  circular 
plan  changes  to  square,  cut  out  of  the  same 
piece  as  the  shaft.  The  Xlth  century  church 
at  Altamura,  altered  in  the  XHIth  century 
under  Frederick  II.,  has  several  curious  simi¬ 
larities  to  this  of  Bitonto.  The  pier,  which 
here  divides  the  nave  arcade  into  two  groups  of 
three  arches,  at  Altamura  is  repeated,  and 
divides  the  seven  arches  into  one  group  of 
three  and  two  groups  of  two  arches  each  ;  but 
from  them  transverse  arches  span  the  nave,  as  at 
S.  Nicola,  Bari.  The  aisles  are  groined  and 
flanked  by  a  line  of  chapels,  of  which  the  nearest 
to  the  transept  becomes  a  recessed  porch,  as 
at  Bitonto.  On  the  other  hand,  fresh  features 
appear  at  Altamura — the  bays  of  the  aisle  are 
separated  by  pointed  arches,  and  transept 
and  apse  are  square  and  unbroken,  a  feature 
which  is  English,  though  occasionally  occurring 
in  France. 

There  are  a  few  Gothic  churches  in  the  town, 
most  of  which  have  been  sadly  modernised. 
S.  Francesco  is  perhaps  the  m^st  noticeable, 
founded  in  1283,  and  consecrated  three  years 
later,  Romanesque  in  plan  with  Gothic  details. 
It  has  a  pointed  doorway  with  carved  orna¬ 
ment  of  pine  cones  or  grapes,  and  palm  or 
fir  leaves  a  good  deal  conventionalised.  Among 
these  Apulian  churches  it  is  not  so  striking  as 
it  would  be  elsewhere.  S.  Domenico  was  built 
in  the  first  half  of  the  XIVth  century  by  the 
gifts  of  Carlo  di  Durazzo,  lord  of  Bitonto. 
It  had  a  high  altar  made  by  Francesco  de 
Oculato  di  Bitonto  in  1388,  at  the  expense 
of  the  noble  Vito  de  Joann  one.  The  door  and 
the  holy  water  basin  are  noteworthy,  and  the 
XVth  century  monument  of  Piehuccio  Bove. 
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S.  Anna  belonged  to  the  Rogadeo  family  till  the 
middle  of  the  XIVth  century.  It  has  a  round- 
arched  doorway  with  zigzag  ornament. 

Portions  of  the  city  wall  remain,  a  round 
tower  of  the  middle  of  the  XIVth  century, 
and  a  gate  or  two,  which  are  picturesque  but  not 
remarkable  architecturally.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  good  iron  work,  principally  in  the  form 
of  knockers  and  balconies.  Many  of  the  former 
remind  one  of  others  seen  in  far  distant  parts 
of  Italy. 

F.  H.  J. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  ROMAN 
FORUM. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  last  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  Builder  ,*  there  has  been 
nothing  of  first-rate  importance  to  chronicle, 
but  the  excavations  are  still  being  continued, 
though  not,  for  the  moment,  with  as  much 
activity  as  heretofore.  This  has  been  largely 
due  to  Comm.  Boni’s  absence  in  the  summer 
upon  a  tour  in  other  countries — including 
Ireland — undertaken  with  the  object  of  study¬ 
ing  the  remains  of  primitive  art  there  and 
comparing  them  with  those  discovered  in  the 
'Forum,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  continue  the  excavations  of  the 
Basilica  Aemilia  upon  the  site  bought  for 
the  purpose  by  a  further  gift  from  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips  until  the  new  building  at  S.  Francesca 
Rornana,  which  is  to  contain  the  Forum 
Museum,  the  directors’  offices,  etc.,  is  at  least 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  latter  so  that 
the  present  structure  can  be  removed. 

^.The  winter  rains  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  the  level  of  the  water  have  led  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  abandonment  of  the  stratigraphic  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  open  area  of  the  Forum  and  to 
the  further  examination  of  the  primitive  ceme¬ 
tery  close  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  work  is  at  present  proceeding  only 
in  the  higher  portions. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  arch  of  Titus,  the 
work  of  clearing  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
generally  attributed  to  Jupiter  Stator  (c/. 
Lanciani,  Ruins  and  Excavations,  200)  has 
been  commenced,  and  the  north-east  and  north¬ 
west  sides  of  the  concrete  core  can  now  be 
distinguished  from  the  later  additions,  which 
consist  of  a  mass  of  concrete  of  the  Classical 
period  (perhaps  the  foundation  of  steps)  on 
the  north-east  and  of  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  mediaeval  Turris  Chartularia,  in  which 
fragments  of  white  marble  are  largely  employed. 
A  few  of  the  large  blocks  of  stone  of  the  wall 
which  supported  the  external  columns  are  still 
in  situ,  and  so,  perhaps,  are  portions  of  the  walls 
of  the  cellar  of  the  temple.  To  the  north-west 
of  the  arch  stood,  in  all  probability,  the  temple 
of  the  Lares— though  some  German  authorities 
prefer  to  reverse  the  positions  of  these  two 
edifices  !  Of  this  a  portion  has  probably  been 
discovered— a  wall  in  opus  quadratum  of  tufa, 
upon  which  rests  a  travertine  pilaster  base, 
upon  the  north-western  edge  of  the  road  which 
ascends  to  the  Palatine.  A  cross-wall  runs  for 
a  short  distance  north-westwards,  but  both 
it  and  the  main  wall  are  soon  interrupted, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  extensive  recon¬ 
structions  which  have  taken  place.  A  mass 
of  concrete  foundation  has  been  superimposed 
upon  them,  and  a  huge  foundation  wall  of  the 
same  material  was  erected  a  short  distance  to 
the  north-west,  which  has  very  likely  been  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
temple.  The  building  was  reconstructed  by 
Augustus,  and  to  this  period  belong,  apparently, 
the  remains  before  us. 

To  the  north-e^st,  at  a  deeper  level,  a  portion 
of  the  tufa  rock  of  the  ridge  of  the  Velia  has 
been  laid  bare  ;  it  has  an  artificially  flattened 
surface,  with  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  it,  while 
to  the  north-west  of  the  temple  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  house  of  the  late  Republican  period, 
which  have  a#slightly  divergent  orientation. 
The  greater  part  of  this  building  has  been 
exposed  for  some  time  ;  it  has  been  much 
destroyed  by  the  massive  concrete  foundations 
of  some  building  of  the  late  Imperial  period. f 
The  earlier  pavement  of  the  road  ascending  to 
the  Palatine,  belonging  to  a  period  previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  arch  of  Titus,  has  been 


•  Julv  23,  p.  88 ;  c/.  also  August  13,  p.  178. 

+  This  building  is  of  uncertain  date  and  nature. 
From  its  orientation,  it  would  seem  to  be  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  Basilica  begun  by  Maxentius  (which 
generally  bears  the  name  of  Constantine,  who  com¬ 
pleted  it),  and  was  very  likely  a  portico  fronting  upon 
the  Sacra  Via,  which  thenceforth  ran  between  it  and  the 
Basilica,  and  then,  turning  at  right  angles,  between  it 
and  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 


traced  a  little  further  up  the  hill  (beneath  it 
is  a  congeries  of  remains  of  drains  and  buildings 
of  various  periods),  and  that  of  the  Nova  Via 
is  now  being  laid  bare.  It  lies  about  3  ft. 
below  the  late  imperial  or  medireval  pavement, 
and  shows  surprisingly  little  sign ^  of  wear— 
unless  it  happened  that  it  was  “roughed” 
only  a  little  while  before  it  fell  into  total  disuse, 
we  may  infer  that  it  had  comparatively  little 
traffic  to  carry — and,  indeed,  the  recent  excava¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  it  was  a  cul-de-sac.  At 
the  edge  it  seems  to  have  been  covered  by  a 
footpath  of  slabs  of  travertine,  but  this  is  hardly 
wide  enough  to  account  for  the  freshness  of 
the  surfaces  of  all  the  blocks  now  visible.  The 
arches  which  are  seen  crossing  the  road  and 
those  which  run  parallel  to  the  facade  of  the 
buildings  on  its  south-west  side*  are  posterior 
in  date  to  this  pavement,  as  their  footings  rest 
upon  it.  The  drain  which  runs  under  the  road 
is  now  being  explored  ;  it  is  crossed  by  drains 
belonging  to  the  southern  angle  of  the  house 
of  the  Vestals,  connected  apparently  with 
its  enlargement  in  the  time  of  the  Flavian 
emperors  ( Tribuna ,  December  5). 

Work  has  just  been  recommenced  in  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  the  interior 
will  be  cleared  down  to  the  level  of  the  original 
pavement.  Some  fragments  of  it,  consisting 
of  small  pieces  of  coloured  marbles,  set  in 
patterns,  were  discovered  in  the  spring,  and 
also  fallen  masses  of  the  vaulting  of  the  roof, 
the  coffering  being  in  some  cases  well  preserved. 

Thomas  Ashby,  jun. 

- - »  »■> - 

TWO  OLD  MAPS  OF  LONDON  AND  THEIR 
AUTHORS. 

We  may  opportunely  devote  a  few  words  to 
the  story,  on  its  ichncgraphical  side,  of  the  two 
maps  which  the  London  Topographical  Society 
will  shortly  issue  to  their  subscribers.  The 
bird’s-eye  view  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  Radulph  Agas  possesses  the  greater  anti¬ 
quarian  interest,  though,  regarded  as  a  his¬ 
torical  document,  and  allowance  being  made 
for  its  priority  in  respect  of  time,  it  is  less 
valuable  than  the  later  one  published  by  Morden 
&  Lea.  Of  Agas’s  map— for  so  we  must  call 
it  in  default  of  a  more  authentic  name— there 
are  original  copies  in  the  Pepysian  Library 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  Guildhall  Library.  London.  The  latter 
was  printed  without  either  date  or  scale, 
temp  James  I.,  whose  coat-arms  it  bears  at  top, 
yet  the  royal  coat-arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
are  carried  by  the  State  barge.  And  since 
St.  Paul’s  is  drawn  without  the  spire,  which 
was  destroyed  in  1561,  and  not  rebuilt,  whilst 
The  Theatre  erected  in  the  liberty  of  Halliwell. 
Shoreditch  parish,  in  1576  by  Burbage  is  not 
delineated,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the 
view  was  taken  within  that  period.  Agas 
was  born  in  or  about  1540  at  Stoke-near- 
Nayland,  Suffolk,  and  died  there  on  November 
26,  1621.  He  practised  as  a  land  surveyor 
chiefly  in  his  native  county  during  forty  years, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  wrote  several  treatises 
relating  to  his  craft,  and  by  his  own  account  was 
skilfully  versed  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 
In  the  I.ansclowne  and  the  Additional  MSS., 
British  Museum,  are  two  letters  written  by 
Agas  to  Lord  Burghley  ;  one,  dated  February 
22,  1592-3,  is  described  as  “  A  Noate  for  the 
Perfection  of  Lande  Measure  and  exact  platting 
of  Cities,  Castles,  Honors,  Lordshippes,  Maners, 
and  Landes  of  all  sortes,”  and  mentions  the 
“  profitable  staffe  ”  and  a  theodolite  of  some 
20  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  protractor  of  at  least 
1  ft.  ;  another  describes  his  labours  in  the 
fen  lands.  His  fame  now  rests  mostly  upon 
the  views  accredited  to  him  of  London,  Oxford 
(1578),  and  Cambridge  (1592).  Examples  of 
the  latter  two  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
George  Vertue’s  fraudulent  reproduction  made 
in  1737  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the 
London  view  may  be  rejected  as  untrustworthy. 
He  inserted  a  date,  “  1560,”  in  Roman 
characters,  and  made  alterations  and  omissions 
—using  some  pewter  plates  now  conjectured  to 
be  spurious.  Of  the  copy  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City,  W.  H.  Overall.  F.S.A., 
their  librarian,  brought  out  in  18/4  an  exact 
facsimile,  executed  by  F.  J.  Francis ;  the 
original  measures  6  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  4J  in.,  and 
is  printed  from  wooden  blocks.  Agas’s  map, 
into  which  he  introduces  many  a  little  bit  of 


*  The  chambers  fronting  upon  the  road  seem  to  have 
been  shops.  In  one  of  them  a  mosaic  pavement  with 
a  fine  geometric  design  has  recently  been  discovered. 


quaint  verisimilitude,  has  the  inherent  defect 
of  combining  plan  and  perspective,  the  plotting 
of  the  foreground  with  its  buildings  merging 
northwards  into  illusive  perspective.  But 
not  so  with  the  map  which  Robert  Morden  and 
his  coadjutor,  Philip  Lea,  published  in  1682 
from  a  survey,  to  a  scale  of  300  ft.  to  the  inclir 
made  by  William  Morgan,  His  Majesty’s 
cosmoorapher.  Morgan’s  work  formed  the 
basis  of  many  subsequent  plans  of  parishes, 
city  wards,  liberties,  etc.,  notably  those  by 
R,  W.  Seale,  B.  Cole,  R.  Bloome,  Thomas  anil 
John  Bowles,  and  others,  for  Seymour's  and 
Strypes’s  editions  of  Stowe’s  survey,  Maitland’s 
“  History  of  London,”  and  similar  works.  A 
copy  of  Morden  &  Lea’s  first  edition,  7  ft.  7  in. 
by  5  ft.  1  in.,  on  eight  sheets,  is  in  the  Crace 
Collection  ;  at  the  base,  along  the  entire  length, 
is  a  view,  from  various  positions,  of  the  town. 
As  a  specimen  of  cartography  it  is  superior  to 
the  map,  1677,  of  the  City  of  London,  to  a 
scale  of  100  ft.  to  the  inch,  prepared  by  Morgan 
and  by  John  Ogilby,  and  engraved  for  the  most 
part  by  Hollar,  who  died  in  1677.  Of  Ogilby 
&  Morgan’s  map  there  are  reprints,  on  eighteen 
sheets,  1732,  by  Morden  &  Lea,  and  by  De  Wit ; 
and  another  edited  by  the  London  and  Middle¬ 
sex  Archreplogical  Society  ten  years  ago.  Any 
such  detailed  plotting  was  not  again  attempted 
for  London  as  a  whole  until  Robert  Horwood, 
of  Liverpool,  devoted  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
XVIII th  century  to  the  map,  to  a  scale  of 
2  ft.  1  in.  to  a  mile,  he  made  for  the  Phoenix 
Fire  Office,  engraved  by  Ash,  and  published  in 
1795-9,  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  him 
an  honorarium  of  fifty  guineas  in  1802.  Robert 
Morden,  who  died  in  1703,  traded  as  a  map  and 
globe  maker  at  the  sign  of  the  Atlas  in  Cornhil), 
with,  for  a  while,  his  partner,  Thomas  Cockeril’. 
He  published  a  large  number  of  county  and 
other  maps  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and 
even  of  the  West  Indies  and  Tartary  ;  he  was 
the  author  of  an  “Introduction  to  Astronomy, 
Geography,  Navigation,  and  other  Mathe¬ 
matical  Sciences,”  1702.  and  of  a  description 
of  a  large  quadrant  constructed  by  H.  Sutton, 
1669.  His  maps  were  used  for  Bishop  Gibson’s 
edition,  1695,  of  Camden’s  “  Britannia,”  and 
for  the  Reverend  Thos.  Cox’s  “  Magna  Britan¬ 
nia,”  6  vols.,  quarto,  1720-33.  With  Philip  Lea 
he  brought  out  “  An  Actual  Survey  of  London* 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,”  1700,  on  two 
sheets,  drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  Harris  ; 
a  quarto  volume  entitled  “  A  Book  of  the 
Prospects  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Places  in 
and  About  the  City  of  London,”  probably  in 
1700,  and  Hollar’s  map  of  London  and  the 
suburbs,  1675.  The  Corporation  possess  a 
later  copy  of  their  large  map  of  London,  which 
bears  a  dedication  to  William  and  Mary,  with 
portraits  of  those  Sovereigns,  and  was  published 
by  them  at  the  Atlas  and  Hercules,  Cheapside* 
as  well  as  at  the  Atlas  in  Comhill. 


ANOTHER  NEW  STONE-WORKING 
MACHINE. 

In  our  issue  of  September  3  a  description 
was  given  of  a  stone- working  machine,  which 
represents  the  latest  advance  in  this  country 
towards  the  replacement  of  costly  hand  labour 
by  cheaper  and  more  efficient  mechanical 
methods.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  some  details  of  an  invention 
of  somewhat  similar  character,  but  which  up 
to  the  present  has  been  used  exclusively  in 
Germany.  This  machine  is  made  by  Messrs. 
Bercher  &  Gerhauser,  of  Altengronau,  and 
the  sole  British  agent  is  Mr.  A.  Strauss-Collin, 
of  London. 

The  machine  in  question  is  intended  for 
moulding,  planing,  turning,  and  sawing  marble, 
granite,  syenite,  and  other  stones.  In  general 
appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the  iron 
planing  machine  used  by  engineers.  The 
front,  edges  of  the  cast-iron  uprights  are 
shaped  to  form  vertical  guides,  up  and  down 
which  a  table  can  be  moved  by  means  of 
a  screwed  shaft  actuated  by  means  of  a 
hand  wheel  placed  within  easy  reach  of 
the  operator.  A  secondary  table  works  on 
horizontal  guides,  provided  on  the  first  table, 
and  can  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by 
means  of  a  second  hand-wheel  placed  alongside 
that  first  mentioned.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  arrangement  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
familiar  slide  rest  of  a  lathe. 

To  the  secondary  table  is  attached  the 
cutting  mechanism,  all  of  which  is  enclosed 
to  protect  it  from  dust,  and  at  the  endfof  a 
shaft  worked  by  the  gear  is  a  carborundum 
cutting-wheel,  or  a  diamond  circular  saw* 
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running  at  from  1,500  to  1,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  By  means  of  a  hand  wheel,  the 
working  shaft,  with  its  cutting  tool,  can  be 
moved  through  an  angular  distance  of  180  degs. 
in  a  vertical  plane,  so  as  to  suit  different  thick¬ 
nesses  of  stone,  or  to  permit  the  tool  to  be 
applied  to  any  desired  part  of  the  work  without 
•changing  the  position  of  the  main  slide.  By  a 
simple  yet  ingenious  device  the  cutting- wheel 
when  in  any  position  can  be  driven  Dy  the 
same  belt  which  transmits  power  to  the  machine 
itself. 

The  table  on  which  the  work  is  clamped 
moves  along  horizontal  guides,  and  has  three 
speeds  for  the  backward  and  forward  strokes. 
The  traversing  motion  is  effected  by  means  of 
worm  gear  fitted  below  the  table,  and  adequately 
protected  from  dust,  and  a  hand  wheel  is  also 
provided  for  convenient  adjustment. 


OPEN  SPACES  AND  THE  SANDHILLS 
ESTATE,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Skinners’  Company, 
who  are  owners  of  the  property  in  trust  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Andrew  Judd’s  Grammar  School 
at  Tonbridge,  have  agreed,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council,  to  sur¬ 
render  a  space  30  ft.  wide  along  the  forecourts 
of  Nos.  45-113,  Euston-road,  for  the  bringing 
forward  of  the  building  line  by  20  ft.,  as  part 
of  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  high-class 
hotel  and  improved  residential  property  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  main  road,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  existing  forecourts  “  must 
be  got  rid  of  before  any  real  improvement 
can  be  effected.”  They  are  prepared,  further, 
to  make  over  to  the  Borough  Council  the 
freehold  of  the  garden  in  Burton-crescent  for 
future  up-keep  by  the  Council  as  a  public 


Two  attachments  with  which  the  machine 
is  furnished  deserve  particular  mention.  The 
first  is  a  device  upon  which  circular  slabs  of  any 
diameter  can  be  finished,  either  plain  or  with 
ornamental  moulding  on  the  edges.  This 
auxiliary  consists  of  a  cast-iron  stand  with 
a  turntable,  on  which  the  work  is  fixed  and 
rotated  by  a  worm  connected  with  the  driving 
gear ;  it  includes,  further,  a  stand  with  a  self- 
centring  block,  so  that  no  previous  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  centre  is  necessary.  The  appliance 
is  driven  by  a  flexible  shaft  actuated  from  the 
main  shaft  by  rope  transmission.  The  second 
attachment  is  a  form  of  chuck  to  assist  in  the 
'turning  of  small  columns,  balusters,  vases, 
and  other  details,  and  in  which  several  pieces 
of  stone  may  be  fixed  at  one  time.  Rotatory 
movement  is  given  by  means  of  suitable  gear, 
so  that  as  the  chuck  passes  to  and  fro  upon 
the  travelling  table  all  parts  of  the  work  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  cutting  tool. 

In  virtue  of  the  different  motions  and  auxilia¬ 
ries  described,  the  machine  is  capable  of  manipu¬ 
lating  the  work  horizontally,  vertically,  or  at 
any  desired  angle,  and  the  material  to  be  worked 
may  be  of  any  length,  with  a  width  up  to  80  in. 
and  a  depth  up  to  52  in.  Moreover,  the 
machine  can  be  utilised  for  forming  any  required 
rectilinear,  curved,  and  scalloped  mouldings  on 
slabs,  irrespective  of  the  height  and  width 
of  the  work. 

Some  idea  of  the  rate  of  production  may 
he  gathered  from  the  following  statement, 
which  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  shapes 
illustrated  in  the  figure.  These  were  cut  in 
rough  sawn  marble  slabs  2£  in.  thick.  The 
time  required  for  cutting  mouldings  in  granite 
and  syenite  is  proportionately  longer. 
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.5 

”  3... 

.5 
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„  6... 

•  H 

„  7... 
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The  machine  measures  about  17  ft.  long, 
10  ft.  wide,  and  about  10  ft.  high.  At  the 
present  time  twenty  machines  are  in  operation 
in  various  German  towns,  and  we  learn  that 
•one  of  the  leading  English  marble-working 
firms  has  ordered  a  machine,  which  will  shortly 
be  erected  in  this  country. 


Royal  Exchange.— On  December  19  the 
Ladv  Mayoress  unveiled  a  fresco  in  a  panel 
of  tne  south  wall,  painted  by  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  R.A.  The  picture  is  a  gift  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  and  Skinners’  Companies, 
and  represents  the  reconciliation  in  1484,  after 
a  long  dispute,  between  the  two  guilds,  which 
they  commemorate  by  a  joint  feast,  to  the 
present  day,  yielding  precedence  the  one  to 
the  other  in  alternate  years. 

Improvements  at  Llandrindod  Wells. — In 
the  next  session,  of  Parliament  the  Llandrindod 
Wells  Urban  District  Council  are  asking  for 
authority  to  extend  their  waterworks,  acquire 
land  for  golf  links,  and  erect  reading  and  re¬ 
freshment  rooms  in  recreation  grounds  which 
may  be  acquired.  They  also  ask  for  powers  to 
provide  a  town  hall,  public  hall,  assembly 
rooms,  and  other  public  buildings,  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


space,  and  freely  to  convey  as  much  land  as 
will  be  needed  for  the  proposed  opening  out 
of  Burton-street  on  the  east  into  Duke’s-road. 
The  property  of  the  Skinners’  Company  in 
that  quarter  consists  of  lands  purchased  there 
(and  elsewhere  in  London)  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd 
for  the  endowment  of  his  school  (1558),  and 
vested  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  by 
an  Act  of  1572.  Judd  bought  the  land  for 
346£.  6s.  8d.  from  John  Gates  and  Thomas 
Thorogood.  In  his  deed  of  bequest  to  the 
Skinners’  Company  it  is  described  as  : — 

“  A  closo  of  pasture  with  the  appurtenances  called  the 
Sandhills  situate  lying  and  being  on  the  back  side  of 
Holborn  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  of  the  yearly 
value  of  131.  6s.  8d." 

A  survey  of  the  Sandhills  estate  dated  May  2, 
1 785,  shows  that  it  then  consisted  of  grass-land, 
about  27  acres  in  extent,  traversed  in  its 
northern  portion  by  the  New-road  (now  Euston- 
road),  with  one  house  and  a  bowling-green  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  later  Thanet-street. 
The  Sandhills  estate  was  demised  for  a  while 
at  a  small  rent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In 
1807  the  Skinners’  Company  leased  nearly  all 
the  land  to  James  Burton  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years  at  a  ground  rent  of  2,500 1.  per  annum. 
Burton  laid  out  the  ground,  building  the  streets 
which,  with  Burton  -  crescent,  are  situated 
within  the  area  having  Tonbridge-street  along 
the  north-east  side,  Leigh-street  and  Crescent- 
mews  South  along  the  south-east  side,  Burton- 
street  and  Crescent-mews  North  along  the 
south-west  side,  and  Euston-road  along  the 
north-west  side.  The  outlying  portion,  about 
5  acres,  on  the  northern  side  of  Euston-road 
has  since  been  disposed  of  to  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  The  property,  as  laid 
out  by  Burton,  has,  from  various  causes,  not 
realised  the  projector’s  expectations.  The 
leases  will  terminate  in  1906,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  new  ground  rents  will  then  yield  an 
increased  income  amounting  to  about  20,000£. 
per  annum  in  favour  of  Tonbridge  School. 
The  statue,  a  poor  thing,  in  Burton-crescent 
garden  of  Major  John  Cartwright,  obiit  1824, 
is  by  Clarke,  of  Birmingham.  New-road  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1755-7  as  a  route  offering  many  anticipated 
advantages  from  the  end  of  the  City-road  to 
the  Yorkshire  Stingo  at  Lisson-green,  and  was 
laid  out  in  terms  of  the  statute  as  a  kind  of 
boulevard,  the  houses  having  front  gardens  or 
forecourts  along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length. 
In  its  conception  it  might  have  been  one  of 
the  finest  streets  in  London ;  but  subsequent 
encroachments  in  advance  of  the  building  line — 
notably  in  the  portion  now  called  Euston-road — 
and  other  reasons,  combined  with  the  inferiority 
of  the  near  neighbourhood  in  the  St.  Pancras 
and  Pentonville  districts,  have  contributed  to 
its  disfigurement  and  degradation,  so  that  it 
has  failed  to  take  rank  amongst  the  ornamental 
thoroughfares  of  the  Metropolis. 


Chingford  Parish  Church. — Some  carved 
oak  stalls  for  the  clergy  and  oak  desks  for 
the  choir  boys  have  been  presented  to  the 
Chingford  Parish  Church.  The  stalls  are 
made  from  designs  prepared  by  the  architects 
of  the  new  portion  of  the  church,  Messrs. 
Blomfield,  and  are  part  of  a  plan  for  choir 
stalls  for  the  men  and  boys  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  carried  out  some  day. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Theodore 
Fvfe  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Natural  Lighting 
of  Interiors.”  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  of  various  interiors  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  a  number  of  photographs  were 
also  exhibited.  He  said  that  in  the  study  of 
structure  as  evolved  from  plan,  the  importance 
of  lighting  as  a  means  of  effect  was  realised. 
In  old  work  we  often  perceived  that  a  noticeable 
light  effect  was  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  entire  situation,  often  a  necessity  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  Temple  of 
Hathor  at  Denderah  the  light  from  the  doorways 
penetrated  a  certain  distance  into  the  building. 
The  central  chambers  had  a  few  upper  loopholes 
or  slits,  enough  to  prevent  total  darkness  while 
preserving  the  mystery  of  the  Temple  shrine, 
But  artificial  light  must  also  have  been  resorted 
to,  even  in  the  intense  brightness  of  Egypt. 
The  lighting  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  was 
unique  in  Europe,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
majestic.  The  light  was  also  perfectly  adequate. 
In  Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople,  we  got  the 
effect  of  one  vast  and  swelling  hemispherical 
construction,  so  that  the  insistence  of  the  strong 
band  of  windows  at  the  base  of  the  dome  was 
just  what  was  wanted  to  give  point  to  the  crown¬ 
ing  feature.  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  an  eight-sided  building  with  a  sixteen¬ 
sided  dome,  showed  beautiful  lighting  from  small 
windows  distributed  high  up.  This  was  a 
feature  of  Byzantine  churches  generally.  The 
Mohammedan  tombs  at  Bifisa  had  a  different 
ideal.  The  predominant  note  of  their  interiors 
was  the  decoration  in  coloured  tiles.  To  get 
the  full  effect  of  this,  plenty  of  light  was  required, 
and  we  found  the  windows  were  large,  placed 
low  in  thick  walls,  giving  deep  ingoings.  In 
the  Mohammedan  and  Coptic  work  in  Egypt 
we  found  something  more  akin  to  the  Byzantine 
methods.  The  Coptic  church  at  Old  Cairo 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  a  dimly-lit  building. 
Of  Lombard  buildings  in  Italy,  a  beautiful 
example  was  San  Michele  at  Pavia,  one  of  the 
finest  interiors  in  Italy.  The  aisles,  transepts, 
and  dome  were  lit  by  small  windows,  high  up. 
The  feature  of  the  Italian  Romanesque  east 
end  was  a  circular  window  placed  high,  and 
this  was  also  used  with  fine  effect  by  Brunel¬ 
leschi  in  the  Badia  Church,  near  Fiesole, 
In  the  basilican  churches  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  east  end  was  apsidal 
and  unlit,  the  aisles  being  occupied  by  chapels 
with  little  or  no  light,  so  that  the  buildings 
were  dependent  on  the  nave  clerestory  windows. 
Fergusson  had  eloquently  described  the  effect  of 
the  Buddhist  rock-cut  temple  at  Karli,  which 
resembled  the  western  basilica  in  its  plan,  and 
obtained  its  light  entirely  from  a  large  upper 
opening  at  the  entrance  end.  The  wood  roofs 
in  Italy  were  occasionally  well  lit,  as  in  San 
Stefano  at  Venice,  where  semicircular  windows 
cut  into  the  roof  with  groining.  Gothic  work 
in  its  complete  state  represented  the  apotheo¬ 
sis  of  the  stained-glass  window,  and  this  kind  of 
architecture  scored  in  a  double  way,  as  the 
decoration  of  the  interior  was  obtained  not  in 
spite  of  but  by  means  of  the  light.  Of  Renais¬ 
sance  ecclesiastical  interiors,  St.  Peter's  was  the 
typical  example  in  the  one-dome  plan.  From 
the  entrance,  the  dome  appeared  as  a  great 
well  of  light.  On  nearer  approach  we  saw 
the  great  light  space  above  the  pendent ives 
spreading  itself  down  to  the  giant  arms  of  the 
cross.  In  our  London  atmosphere,  the  colon¬ 
nade  round  the  dome  windows  in  St.  Paul’s 
was  unfortunate  from  an  interior  point  of  view. 
The  aisles  in  St.  Paul’s  were  well  lit,  but  the 
most  original  feature  in  the  lighting  is  the  series 
of  windows  in  the  spaces  above  the  dome  side- 
arches.  The  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence 
was  a  good  example  of  a  large  civil  building  of 
Renaissance  times.  It  showed  a  fine  vista 
which  suggested  comparison  with  the  King’s 
Library  at  the  British  Museum,  but  in  the  latter 
the  sense  of  length  was  spoiled  by  the  break  in 
the  centre.  The  Vatican  Library  suggested  a 
cheerful  and  well-lighted  crypt.  The  windows 
were  ample  and  low,  so  that  the  decoration  could 
be  properly  seen.  Concerning  modern  work, 
it  was  impossible  in  the  limited  time  to  do  more 
than  briefly  generalise.  It  was  desirable  that 
we  should  recognise  the  possibilities  of  lighting 
in  small  churches,  and  avoid  being  governed 
too  much  by  convention  in  such  window  dis¬ 
posal.  In  churches,  good  well-thought-out 
lighting  went  far  to  redeem  indifferent  detail. 
Concerning  east  windows,  it  was  best  to  admit 
little  light  from  the  end,  to  obtain  what  more  was 
necessary  from  the  sides,  and  to  have  small 
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windows  generally  at  the  east  end,  thus  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Byzantine  method.  Light 
coming  only  from  the  ceiling  was  unwelcome 
in  churches,  as  in  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,  a 
building  where  the  interior  was  sacrificed  to  the 
exterior.  Wren’s  churches  showed  ingenious 
and  good  lighting  for  a  city  atmosphere.  Among 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  St.  Margaret’s, 
Lothbury,  St.  Mary,  Abchurch,  St.  Mildred’s, 
Bread-street,  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street, 
and  especially  St.  Stephen’s,  Wallbrook,  showed 
lighting  that  was  interesting  and  often  very 
effective.  Domestic  work  was,  of  course, 
their  chief  concern,  and  they  could  learn  much 
about  the  perfect  rendering  of  light  effects  in 
domestic  interiors  from  the  paintings  of  Pieter 
de  Hooch  and  Terborgh.  In  the  town  they 
wanted,  usually,  as  much  light  as  they  could 
get,  but  in  the  country  they  could  often  revel  in 
the  more  open  surroundings.  Some  rules  that 
might  be  advanced  were  : — Light  a  room 
entirely,  or  mostly,  from  one  side  ;  be  chary  of 
introducing  windows  in  fireplace  walls ;  suit 
windows  carefully  to  the  shapes  of  the  rooms 
they  occupy.  During  the  paper  reference  was 
made  to  photographs  on  the  walls  of  many  of 
the  examples  mentioned,  and  in  conclusion 
a  number  of  slides  were  shown,  representing 
some  characteristic  lighting  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  gave  rise  to  an 
interesting  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  W. 
Wonnacott,  H.  Passmore,  W.  Curtis  Green, 
Bernard  Webb,  W.  L.  Trant  Brown,  and  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  H.  Gregory  Collins)  took  part. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare  then  summed  up  the 
discussion,  as  special  Visitor,  and  said  that 
although  the  subject  did  not  lend  itself 
to  controversy  in  any  great  measure,  as  there 
could  not  be  any  hard-and-fast  rules  laid  down, 
it  was  an  important  one  to  architects.  He 
was  glad  that  Mr.  Fyfe  had  not  attempted  to 
lay  down  any  rules,  for  he  thought  that  a  good 
many  erroneous  ideas  were  conveyed  in  this 
way.  It  was  best  to  take  mental  notes,  as  they 
had  that  evening  in  looking  at  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  then  go  home  and  think  about  them. 
He  referred  to  the  lighting  of  the  Pantheon  as 
the  most  successful  he  knew  of,  and  mentioned 
the  Picton  Reading-room  at  Liverpool,  which 
was  most  satisfactorily  lighted  in  much  the  same 
way.  The  advantage  of  windows  high  up  in  a 
dome  was  the  great  diffusion  of  light  obtainable, 
and  the  consequent  small  window  area  necessary 
in  comparison  to  space  lighter.  Regarding 
domestic  work,  aspect  and  prospect  consider¬ 
ably  influenced  the  size  and  position  of 
windows,  and  with  reference  to  lighting  from 
one  side  only,  he  was  not  a  believer  in  this,  as 
he  knew  of  many  successfully-lighted  buildings 
where  side  and  end  light  were  combined,  notably 
in  some  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  work.  The 
fixed  rules  for  ratio  of  window  to  floor  area, 
as  determined  and  enforced  by  local  and  other 
authorities,  were  a  great  source  of  trouble — and 
to  no  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Fyfe  briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  then 
terminated. 

- •  4- - 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
third  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present 
session  was  held  in  the  Law  Library,  Cook- 
street,  on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  John  Murray 
read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and 
drawings,  on  “  Scotch  Plaster  Work  of  the  XVIth 
and  XVIIth  Centuries.”  He  discussed  a  number 
of  decorated  ceilings  of  the  period  found  in 
Scotch  castles  and  country  houses,  and  in  the 
old  town  houses  of  Edinburgh,  and  showed 
the  influence  of  Italian  and  French  taste  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  richness  in  the  ornament. 
The  work  of  the  XVIIth  and  early  XVTIIth 
centuries  was  largely  that  of  Adam  or  of  his  son. 
All  the  modelling  was  hand-wrought.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Murray  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  artistic  plaster  work  in  interior  decoration. 
It  was  at  least  as  important  as  decoration  in 
wood  or  metal. 

- - 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Samuel 
Cutler,  junr.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  this  institution  recently 
visited  the  International  Gas  Exhibition  at 
Earl’s-court.  They  were  received  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Helps,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 
under  the  auspices  of  which  the  exhibition  was 
held,  and  shown  over  by  him  and  Mr.  S.  Y. 


Shou  bridge,  of  the  South  Suburban  Gas 
Company,  Mr.  A.  E.  Broadberry,  of  Tottenham, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Onslow,  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich. 

- »-»« - 

COMPETITIONS. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Settle. — 
Six  sets  of  plans,  submitted  by  as  many  archi¬ 
tects,  in  connexion  with  a  proposed  infectious 
diseases  hospital  for  the  Settle  district,  were 
rejected  on  the  20th  inst.  by  the  Settle  Rural 
District  Council  as  being  too  elaborate.  It  was 
agreed  to  pay  the  architects  who  had  been 
invited  to  send  plans  a  solatium  of  five  guineas 
each,  and  the  Council  decided  to  entrust  the 
erection  of  the  hospital  to  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  (Mr.  T.  A.  Foxcrott).  The  Council 
think  that  4.000Z.  will  be  quite  enough  to 
spend. —  Yorkshire  Post. 

Municipal  Offices  at  Brixton. — The 
following  are  the  conditions  as  adopted  by 
Lambeth  Borough  Council  on  Thursday, 
December  22,  for  the  competition  in  respect 
to  the  erection  of  municipal  offices  at  Brixton- 
hill  ;  Mr.  Hare  assessor: — (a)  That  the  com¬ 
petition  be  open  to  all  architects,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Institute 
in  clause  5a  of  its  Suggestions  ;  ( b )  that  in  the 
instructions  governing  the  competition,  a 
clause  be  inserted  to  the  following  or  similar 
effect,  namely  :  — 

“  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  appoint  the 
author  of  the  design  placed  first  by  the  assessor  as  the 
architect  for  the  work,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  exists 
to  the  contrary." 

(c)  That  a  prize  be  awarded  and  paid  to  each  of 
the  two  authors  whose  designs  are  placed 
second  and  third  in  order  by  the  assessor  ;  the 
first  of  such  prizes  to  be  the  sum  of  200Z., 
and  the  second  of  such  prizes  to  be  the  sum  of 
100Z.  ;  that  no  extra  premium  (over  and  above 
the  regular  commission)  be  paid  to  the  author 
of  the  design  placed  first  by  the  assessor  ;  and 
that  the  three  designs,  so  placed  first  by  the 
assessor,  be  the  property  of  the  Council ; 

( d )  that  the  architect  selected  to  carry  out  the 
accepted  design  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
Schedule  of  Professional  Charges,  sanctioned 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; 

(e)  that  if  part  only  of  the  design  be  carried  out, 
the  architect  be  paid  a  sum  to  be  agreed  upon 
in  respect  of  the  deferred  portion  of  his  design, 
such  sum  to  merge  in  the  schedule  fees  upon 
completion  of  the  buildings  ;  (/)  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Council  giving  no  instructions 
within  twelve  months  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  the  selected  architect  be  paid  a  sum  of 
300Z.,  such  sum  to  merge  in  the  regular  com¬ 
mission  when  the  work  is  taken  up;  (gr)’that 
in  the  event  of  the  Council  abandoning  the 
proposed  work,  the  selected  architect  be  paid 
a  commission  upon  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  at  a  rate  of  1{  per  cent.  ;  (h)  that 
the  Institute’s  Suggestions  numbered  4  and 
G,  as  to  drawings,  be  incorporated  in  the  in¬ 
structions  to  be  issued  by  the  Council  :  (i) 
that  a  deposit  on  the  supply  of  instructions 
be  required  from  every  applicant,  the  assessor 
to  suggest  the  amount  of  such  deposit ;  such 
deposit  to  be  returned  on  the  receipt  of  a  bona- 
fide  design,  or  if  the  applicant  declines  to 
compete  and  returns  the  instructions,  within 
a  month  after  their  receipt ;  (;)  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  be  required  from  every  competitor  stating 
that  the  design  is  his  own  personal  work,  and  that 
the  drawings  have  been  prepared  under  his 
own  supervision  :  (k)  that  the  five  reasons  put 
forth  by  the  Institute  in  Suggestion  No.  9,  for 
the  exclusion  of  designs  be  adopted  ;  (Z)  that, 
with  the  consent  of  their  respective  authors, 
the  designs  submitted  in  the  competition, 
except  any  design  excluded  under  clause  9 
of  the  Institute’s  Suggestions,  be  publicly 
exhibited  after  the  assessor  has  made  his 
award,  and  that  the  award  be  published  at  the 
time  of  exhibition. 

- - 

Proposed  Town  Hall  and  Baths,  Wigan. — 
The  Wigan  Corporation  propose,  in  their 
Omnibus  Bill  which  they  are  promoting,  to 
take  land  for  the  erection  of  a  town  hall, 
municipal  offices,  court-house,  police  stations, 
public  baths,  etc.  The  estimate  for  the  site 
and  building  of  the  town  hall  and  offices  is 
85,000Z..  and  for  the  furnishing  of  the  build¬ 
ings  5,000Z.  For  the  purchase  of  land  and 
erection,  furnishing,  and  fitting  up  of  the 
baths,  the  estimate  is  lO.OOOZ.  In  addition 
they  propose  to  spend  4,000Z.  on  street  im¬ 
provements,  31.000Z.  on  tramways,  and  30.000Z. 
under  the  Public  Health  Act. 


CoiTespcmfccnce. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS: 

Sir, — I  have  been  instructed  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  letter  regarding  “  presentations  on  the- 
occasion  of  the  laying  of  foundation-stones  and 
other  ceremonies,”  and  my  Council  hopes  that, 
as  the  matter  is  of  general  interest,  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  insert  it  in  the  next  issue 
of  your  journal. 

December  22.  C.  J.  MacLean. 

***  The  following  is  the  circular  letter 
referred  to  : — 

“  115,  St.  Vincent-street.  Glasgow, 

December  22,  1904. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Council  of  the  Institute  has  had' 
uuder  consideration  the  apparently  increasing  preva¬ 
lence  of  valuable  presents  being  given  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  laying  of  foundation-stones  or  formal 
opening  of  buildings  by  the  architects  concerned  to- 
those  officiating,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  their 
wives  or  relatives. 

In  such  circumstances,  and  where  the  importance 
of  the  building  warrants  it,  the  presentation  of  a 
trowel  or  key  by  the  contractors  is  often  expected, 
and  the  action  of  the  architect  in  co-operating  in- 
such  cases,  either  financially  or  by  designing  and 
selecting  the  article,  as  also  in  representing  those 
concerned  at  the  presentation,  is  in  no  way  criticised 
by  the  Council. 

Anything  beyond  this,  however,  is  considered 
objectionable,  as  setting  up  between  architect  and' 
client  a  wrong  relationship  of  donor  and  recipient, 
and  as  unfair  to  many  of  the  profession  in  encourag¬ 
ing  rivalry  as  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
respective  gifts. 

Such,  after  due  consideration,  being  the  unanimous- 
feeling  of  the  Council,  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  place  these  views  before  the  members  of  the 
Institute  generally,  and  to  ask  their  co-operation  in 
discouraging  the  practice  referred  to,  the  Council 
being  assured  that  members  will  not  only  recognise- 
the  validity  of  its  objections,  but  welcome  its  sup¬ 
port  in  this  matter. 

In  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Institute- 
of  Architects. 

C.  J.  MacLean,  Secretary.” 

***  Wo  are  glad  to  publish  the  letter  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  as  they  ask  us  to  do  so,  and 
as  we  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  ; 
but  we  must  add  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
such  practice  in  England  (as  distinct  from 
Scotland) ;  at  all  events,  if  it  exists  south  of  the 
Tweed,  the  fact  has  never  come  within  our 
knowledge. — Ed. 


FERRO-CONCRETE. 

Sir, — Reinforced  or  ferro-concrete  systems  of 
construction,  although  especially  suitable  for 
use  in  the  erection  of  fire-resisting  buildings, 
do  not  supply  any  new  principle  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  action  of  heat ;  therefore,  pre¬ 
cautions,  shown  by  experience  to  be  necessary 
to  secure  fire-resisting  qualities  in  other- 
methods,  must  also  be  observed  when  erecting 
buildings  with  these  newer  systems,  if  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  action  of  fire  is  required. 

The  precautions  referred  to  are  now  well1 
known,  being  chiefly:  — 

(1)  The  use  of  incombustible  materials  that 
do  not  change  to  any  important  extent  under- 
the  action  of  fierce  heat  and  sudden  cooling 
by  powerful  streams  of  water,  and  of  careful 
workmanship  properly  applied. 

(2)  Complete  encasement  of  all  construc¬ 
tional  metal,  with  a  non-conducting  fire  and1 
water-resisting  substance  not  less  than  2  in.  in 
thickness,  secured  so  as  to  retain  its  position 
under  the  action  both  of  great  heat  and! 
streams  of  water. 

(3)  Limitations  of  buildings,  or  their 
securely  separated  compartments,  to  a. 
moderate  area  and  capacity,  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  their  contents. 

(4)  Protection  from  fires  may  occur  outside- 
the  fire-resisting  building. 

It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if.  by  taking 
liberties  with  these  new  systems  of  applying 
materials,  they  become  discredited,  as  is  now 
the  case  with  earlier  forms  of  so-called  “  fire¬ 
proof”  structures,  which  practical  firemen 
have  found,  when  their  contents  are  freely 
burning,  to  be  the  most  dangerous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  buildings  they  meet  with. 

The  importance  of  these  precautions  was- 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Fidelity  &  Guarantee 
Company’s  building,  No.  Ill,  East  German- 
street,  Baltimore,  involved  in  the  conflagration, 
of  February  last.  Part  of  this  building,  hav¬ 
ing  basement,  four  stories,  and  attic,  covering 
a  ground  area  of  1,700  super,  ft.,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  ferro-concrete,  broken  granite 
being  used  for  the  aggregate,  with  the  result 
that  exposed  angles  of  the  concrete  in  piers 
and  beams,  where  subject  to  considerable  heat, 
split  off,  exposing  long  lengths  of  the  metal 
reinforcing  rods. 

With  a  continued  high  temperature,  which 
may  be  the  case  when  the  stories  of  a  building 
filled  with  combustible  goods  take  fire,  the 
tensile  resistance  of  the  metal  would  be 
seriously  weakened,  unless  duly  protected, 
leading  probably  to  collapse.  The  action  of 
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the  concrete  under  heat  also  shows  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  by  rounding  off  all 
external  angles  in  place  of  finishing  them  with 
a  sharp  arris. 

In  August,  1903,  a  fire  test  was  made  of 
a  floor  formed  with  reinforced,  trussed,  hollow 
concrete  beams  placed  side  by  side ;  5-16  in. 
iron  reinforcing  rods  were  embedded  in  the 
concrete,  which  was  composed  of  sand  and 
Portland  cement,  three  to  one;  the  thickness 
of  concrete,  from  its  surface  to  the  metal 
rods,  was  about  £  in.  The  floor  was  loaded 
equal  to  224  lb.  per  foot. 

When  the  temperature  had  reached 
1,940  deg.  Fahr.,  to  which  it  had  been  raised 
from  64  deg.  in  105  minutes,  five  out  of 
the  fifteen  beams  included  in  the  test 
collapsed. 

J.  Sheppard. 

December  5,  1904. 


LONDON  ANTIQUITIES:  COLLECTION 
AND  GUARDIANSHIP. 

Sir, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
Topographical  Society,  Mr.  Hilton  Price  referred 
to  a  collector  of  antiquities  by  James  Smith, 
a  “  costermonger  ”  who  made  large  collections 
of  antiquities  and  sold  them  entire  when  he 
could  not  store  any  more.  I  am  informed  that 
he  was  a  Whitechapel  dealer  in  old  iron,  etc., 
who  w'as  well  known  to  excavators,  and  promised 
them  good  value  for  any  articles  discovered, 
of  the  genuineness  of  which  he  was  a  good  judge. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a 
subject  should  have  engaged  the  attention 
con  amove  of  an  illiterate  man  like  “  Totty  Jim,’' 
the  cognomen  he  acquired  from  the  bag  attached 
to  his  barrow  for  the  deposit  of  the  relics  he 
bought.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  “  finds  ” 
are  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  but  cannot 
say  anything  of  their  description  or  importance  ; 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  give  informa¬ 
tion  and  say  whether  his  collection  was  dispersed 
at  his  death.  It  seems  strange  that  there  is  no 
official  arrangement  for  securing  all  objects 
found  in  each  borough,  and  that  it  should  be 
possible  for  an  amateur  like  Smith  to  make 
large  collections. 

Whether  from  want  of  space  or  of  interest, 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  is  no  great  anxiety  to 
add  to  the  City  collection,  nor  much  care  shown 
in  exhibiting  and  cataloguing  it.  Several 
years  ago  Mr.  Longman,  of  Whitechapel,  pre¬ 
sented  an  interesting  piece  of  sculptured  Pur- 
beck  marble  found  on  the  site  of  Holywell 
Priory,  Shoreditch.  It  is  part  of  an  effigy  of  a 
mediaeval  bishop  from  a  table  tomb,  in  the  left 
hand  the  crozier  staff  and  the  right  hand  up¬ 
raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  both  being 
gloved.  It  had  a  small  corbel  on  one  side  of 
the  shoulder  with  an  unmistakable  Gothic 
cap,  a  roll  and  hollow  round  the  edge,  and  faint 
traces  of  colour  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery.* 
After  lying  for  a  long  time  without  a  descriptive 
ticket,  it  is  now  labelled  “  Portion  of  a  male 
figure,  probably  Roman  ”  !  Another  object, 
part  of  a  XIVth  century  Gothic  door  jamb, 
is  labelled  “  Portion  of  a  fluted  column,  Roman 
period ”!  In  the  elaborately-illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  priced  Is.  (and  I  am  told  some  years  in 
preparation)  one  would  hardly  expect  any 
Roman-cing. 

If  this  letter  is  not  already  too  long,  I  should 
like  to  add  that  it  is  gratifying  to  antiquaries  to 
find  recently  more  toleration  on  the  part  of 
architects  towards  this  study,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  cheap  disparagement 
from  some  who,  I  fear,  mistake  oddity  for  ori¬ 
ginality  in  design.  As  witness,  I  would  name  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  A.A.  when  papers  read 
were  of  an  entirely  antiquarian  character. 
Can  it  be  the  unsuspected  influence  of  the  old 
Revivalists  which  lingers  still  around  the  spot 
that  was  the  centre  cf  their  hope  for  a  permanent 
school  of  English  architecture  which  should  push 
out  the  exotic  from  Italy  for  ever  ? 

E.  W.  Hudson. 


ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — Your  repeated  advice  to  architects  to 
join  together  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  satis¬ 
factory  judgment  on  the  principles  involved  in 
the  Gibson  v.  Pease  case  ought  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  though  the  lethargic  isola¬ 
tion  of  architects  referred  to  by  “  A  Provincial 
Architect  ”  is  anything  but  a  negligible  factor. 

The  question  of  drawings  has  been  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  so  long  that  it  is  specially 
desirable  that  the  present  opportunity  of 
righting  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip. 

My  own  practice  is  to  insert  a  clause  in 
every  specification  as  hereunder  given,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  point  to  it  on,  more  than 

*  See  sketch  in  R.I.B.A.  Journal,  vol.  \\,  p.  234. 


one  occasion  with  satisfactory  effect.  The 
clause  reads  thus:  — 

“  All  drawings,  tracings,  specifications, 
quantities,  papers,  and  copies  thereof  whatso¬ 
ever  are,  and  will  remain,  the  property  of 
the  architect,  and  any  given  to  the  contractor 
must  be  returned  to  the  architect  in  reasonably 
good  condition  on  demand  or  otherwise  at 
completion  of  the  works.” 

I  enclose  cheque  of  1Z.  Is.  towards  the 
appeal.  G.  A.  Humphreys. 


Sir, — As  a  careful  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  con¬ 
stantly  noted  the  curious  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  position  of  the  profession  as  evidenced 
in  your  legal  reports. 

The  present  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  vindicate  our  right  to  our  drawings  is  one 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  I 
trust  that  your  spirited  action  in  this  matter 
may  receive  the  support  of  all  architects — 
whether  members  of  the  Institute  or  not. 

I  therefore  have  pleasure  in  enclosing 
cheque  herewith  for  21.  2s.  as  the.  contribution 
from  Quarter  Scale. 

***  We  have  received  contributions  from 
various  architects  towards  what  we  will  call 
the  “  Architects’  Defence  Fund  ”  (including 
ten  guineas  from  Mr.  A.  W.  S.  Cross  and 
the  same  sum  from  Mr.  Hubbard),  which  have 
been  acknowledged  by  letter,  but  wo  should 
like  a  longer  list  of  subscribers  before  pub¬ 
lishing  it  formally.  We  have  more  to  say  on 
the  subject  next  week. — Ed. 


FAMAGUSTA. 

Sir, — I  have  just  recently  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Builder,  of  date  July  9,  1904,  and  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  article  on  the  churches 
in  Famagusta,  Cyprus,  from  which  country 
I  have  recently  returned  home.  I  have  some  full- 
plate  photographs  of  the  ruins  of  Famagusta, 
which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  lend  you  for  re¬ 
production  in  your  paper  if  you  so  desire. 

The  correspondent  who  wrote  the  article  is, 
I  think,  somewhat  mixed  in  his  description  of 
the  various  churches.  The  Cathedral  of 
Famagusta  (of  which  no  mention  is  made)  is 
Santa  Sophia,  built  1300-1312.  now  used  as  a 
mosque.  It  was,  when  a  Latin  churoh,  called 
St.  Nicolas.  The  church  of  which  a  plan  and 
elevation  are  given  on  pages  32  and  33  is 
now  almost  a  complete  ruin,  practically  only 
the  end  walls  standing.  The  church  which 
is  now  used  as  a  grain  store,  and  which  is  the 
most  complete,  is  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  church  shown  on 
page®  32  and  33  is  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  island.  All  the 
churches  were  Christian,  and  at  the  Turkish 
Conquest,  in  1570.  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas 
was  turned  (probably  then)  into  a  mosque,  and 
called  by  them  Santa  Sophia.  The  same  fate 
has  happened  to  the  once  Christian  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Nicosia.  From  Cyprus. 


THE  JOINERY  TRADE. 

Sir. — I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  letters  in 
the  Builder  of  “A  Shop  Foreman”  and 
"Mill  Foreman”  respecting  the  above,  as  it 
shows  they  take  an  interest  in  their  trade. 
On  reading  these,  I  do  not  think  I  was 
explicit  enough  in  iny  letter  to  you,  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  December  3.  My 
reference  was  to  the  foreign-made  doors,  and 
sashes,  and  frames  of  which  we  see  so  much 
used  in  the  houses  now  being  erected  by  the 
speculative  builders  on  the  new  building 
estates  in  the  suburbs,  not  to  doors,  and  sashes, 
and  frames  made  to  the  architect’s  detail 
drawings. 

I  will  now  give  my  experience.  I  have  built 
several  blocks  of  model  dwellings,  in  which 
there  have  been  used  some  hundreds  of 
2  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.  1^  in.  yellow  deal, 
four-panel,  framed  square  both  sides,  doors ; 
some  thousands  of  feet  of  li  in.  yellow  deal- 
cased  frames,  oak  sunk  and  weathered  sills, 
ovolo  sashes,  double  hung  with  iron  pulleys. 
The  quotation  I  received  for  these  doors, 
foreign  made,  was  5s.  6d.  each,  and  4^d  per  ft. 
for  the  sashes  and  frames.  I  made  several 
hundred  of  the  doors  in  my  own  shops,  also 
several  hundred  feet  of  the  saehes  and  frames, 
but  failed  to  get  them  out  at  the  figure  quoted 
by  foreigners.  Are  “  J.  C.  W..”  “  A  Shop 
Foreman,”  or  Mill  Foreman”  able  to  do  so? 
I  did  not  work  piecework,  the  foreigner  does. 

A  London  Builder. 
- — - 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  Liverpool.— 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Memorial 
Fund  have  inspected  and  approved  the  clay 
model  of  the  statue  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Allen,  of  Liverpool,  and  decided  that  the 
model  should  be  sent  to  the  founders  for  the 
casting  of  the  statue. 


Jllustrations. 


THE  ROOD  LOFT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL 
OF  SAINT  JOHN,  BOIS-LE-DUC. 

Egn  wo.  HIS  jube  is  now  preserved  in  the 
FRa  Ej  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
O  Kensington,  where  it  was  re-erected 

-  in  1871.  It  formerly  stood  at 

the  crossing  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint 
John  (St.  Jans-kerk)  at  ’S  Hertogenbosch. 
’S  Hertogenbosch  (called  by  the  French 
Bois-le-Due)  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
North  Brabant,  Holland.  The  Cathedral  is  one 
of  the  three  most  important  mediasval  churches 
in  Holland,  the  other  two  being  the  Cathedral 
of  Utrecht  and  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Kampcn,  both  of  which  it  surpasses  in  richness 
of  treatment.  The  greater  part  of  the  present 
building  was  commenced  in  1418,  at  the  time 
of  the  rule  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  a  period 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Low  Country 
architecture  (vide  “  De  St.  Janskerk  te  \s 
hertogenbosch,”  1900).  In  the  year  1517 
the  work  was  completed  ;  and  about  a  century 
later,  when  the  Gothic  manner  of  building 
had  been  entirely  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  rood  loft  that  forms  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Swarbrick’s  drawings  was  erected.  The 
materials  employed  were  alabaster,  with  black 
and  red  marbles. 

In  the  article  entitled  “  La  Cathedrale 
Saint-Jean  a  Bois-le-Due  (Hollande),”  by  J.  C. 
A.  Hezenmans,  in  the  “  Bulletin  Monumental  ” 
(vol.  xxxix.,  1873.  page  631),  it  is  stated 
that  the  original  jube  was  damaged  by  the 
Iconoclasts  in  1566,  and  demolished  in  1610,  in 
order  that  the  Renaissance  jube  might  be 
erected.  “  This,  in  turn,”  added  the  writer, 
“  was  unfortunately  destroyed  at  the  instance 
of  some  unintelligent  people  a  few  years  ago  ; 
I  regret  its  loss  in  spite  of  the  unhappy  effect 
of  its  colossal  proportions  on  a  church  whose 
general  aspect  gave  an  impression  of  elegance 
and  lightness.”  An  earlier  contribution  by 
Monsieur  Charles  Piot,,  entitled,  “  Le  Jube  de 
la  Cathedrale  de  Bois-le-Duc  (Pays-Bas),” 
appeared  in  the  “  Bulletin  de  la  Commission 
Royale  des  Monuments  ”  (Bruxelles,  vol.  vi., 
1867,  page  43) ;  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
lithograph  of  the  jube  in  its  former  position 
in  the  church.  In  this  article  the  reasons  for 
its  demolition  were  stated  and  some  particulars 
of  the  structure  itself  given.  The  twelve 
chandeliers  of  copper  were  attributed  to 
Antony,  son  of  John,  beater  of  copper  at 
Bois-le-Due  ;  and  the  shields  held  by  some  of 
the  figures  are  stated  to  have  been  formerly 
enamelled.  According  to  Maubuchius 
(”  Beschrijving  van  Sint- Janskerk  te  s  Herto¬ 
genbosch,”  page  57),  it  is  stated  the  subject 
of  the  enamelled  decoration  was  the  Spanish 
<  oat-of-arms.  Extracts  obtained  from  the 
Bois-le-Duc  archives,  through  Dr.  Cuypers. 
are  also  stated  to  show  that  the  sculptor  of  the 
rood  loft,  Conrad  van  Nuremberg  of  Namur, 
received  the  citizenship  of  Bois-le-Duc  in  1608. 
He  was  probably  a  son  of  Conrad,  master -mason 
to  the  County  of  Namur  (1571-1594).  Two 
designs,  it  appears,  were  suggested  for  the 
Renaissance  rood  loft,  and  the  one  copied 
from  the  structure  at  Antwerp,  by  Raphael 
Vanden  Broeck,  was  accepted  on  December  13, 
1610.  It  is  also  recorded  that  Van  Nuremburg 
received  the  contract  on  December  ‘21  of  the 
same  year,  and  that  the  work  was  finished  in 
1613. 

The  drawings  are  by  Mr.  J.  Swarbrick.  of 
Manchester,  and  obtained  the  Royal  Academy 
prize  this  year  for  architectural  drawing. 


HOUSE  AT  MUNSTEAD,  SURREY. 

The  house  is  faced  externally  with  Bargate 
stone  and  Portland  cement  rough  cast,  Bath 
stone  being  used  for  the  window  mullions,  etc. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  local  tiles.  The 
chimneys  are  red  brick  in  small  courses. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  Win.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  of  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.,  and 
other  work  was  executed  by  the  following 
firms  : — 

Plumbing  and  heating  apparatus  by  Messrs. 
Wenliam  &  Waters  (Croydon) ;  sanitary  work, 
Messrs.  Doultons  ;  casements,  Messrs.  Crittal  & 
Co.  (Braintree) ;  lead  glazing,  Messrs.  H.  Hope 
&  Son  (Birmingham);  and  all  metal  work  by 
Messrs.  Ramsden  &  Carr  (Fulham). 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  is  the  architect. 
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ROOD  SCREEN,  ST.  JOHN.  BOIS-LE-DUC.— Drawn  by  Mr.  J.  Swarbrick.  A.R.I.B.A. 
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THE  O’GROWNEY  MEMORIAL  TOMB. 
MAYNOOTH. 

This  is  a  rather  unusual  kind  of  memorial 
tomb,  designed  with  a  stern  simplicity  based 
on  the  suggestions  of  ancient  Irish  architecture. 
Everything  about  it  has  been  made  as  solid 
and  as  imperishable  as  possible ;  concrete 
foundations,  granite  quoins  at  the  angles,  and 
a  massive  door  of  teak.  In  the  upper  part  of 
this  door  are  small  lights  made  of  bottle  glass 
set  in  small  bronze  frames.  The  door  is  hinged 
also  on  bronze  hinges. 

Simple  as  the  work  is,  it  is  the  result  of  thought 
and  an  effort  to  produce  something  essentially 
monumental  in  character.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  A.  Scott,  of  Drumcondra  (Dublin), 
whose  interesting  church  at  Spiddal  we 
illustrated  a  few  weeks  ago. 


WESLEYAN  CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOLS, 
MIDDLETON. 

The  materials  used  in  these  buildings  are 
common  brick  and  warm-coloured  stone  with 
broken  colour  from  the  Runcorn  district  ;  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  stone  slates.  Many  of 
the  school  buildings  facing  the  quadrangle  are 
finished  in  cement  and  whitened.  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  inside  are  finished  with  common 
brick.  The  chapel  and  school  have  open 
timbered  pine  roofs. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  are  divided  into 
two  systems  of  the  same  type,  the  warm  air 
being  drawn  in  by  the  cold  air  being  drawn  out  by 
the  action  of  the  heating  of  the  air  in  the  two 
ventilating  shafts. 

The  seating  accommodation  of  the  chapel 
is  for  some  600  persons,  with  fixed  pews  and 
chairs. 

The  cost  was  9,500/.  for  the  total  ;  the 
original  site  was  very  uneven,  and  a  large 
portion  had  to  be  excavated  to  the  extent  of 
some  17  ft.  in  depth. 

The  principal  contractors  were  Messrs.  Nicliol 
&  Son,  of  Rochdale.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Edgar  Wood,  of  Manchester. 

- »  - 

Boobs. 

The  Timbers  of  Commerce  and  Their  Identifica¬ 
tion.  By  Herbert  Stone,  F.L.S.,  F.R.C.I. 

London  :  W.  Rider  and  Son,  Ltd. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  useful  book,  though 
with  some  serious  blemishes.  Its  object  is 
to  describe  those  properties  of  the  timbers  of 
commerce  by  which  they  may  be  most  readily 
identified  and  distinguished  one  from  another, 
and  many  of  those  properties,  such  as  colour, 
smell,  taste,  degree  of  hardness,  etc.,  are,  of 
course,  extremely  difficult  to  describe  on  paper, 
especially  since  they  are  often  liable  to  wide 
variation  in  woods  of  the  same  species.  Of 
padouk,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  its  colour 
is  “  rich  red  or  crimson  streaked  with  black  ” 
and  “  that  its  smell  is  little  if  any  ” ;  but,  in 
the  present  writer’s  experience,  the  colour  is 
often  brown,  whilst  the  smell,  at  all  events  of 
the  red  variety  when  freshly  cut,  is  strongly 
aromatic.  According  to  its  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness,  each  wood  is  assigned  to  one  of  eight 
grades,  of  which  ebony  is  placed  in  the  first, 
oak  in  the  sixth,  and  pine  in  the  eighth  ;  and 
here  again,  so  far  as  English  oak  is  concerned, 
we  should  very  much  doubt  whether  its  hard¬ 
ness,  as  compared  with  that  of  ebony  on  the 
one  hand  and  pine  on  the  other,  is  placed  high 
enough  up  the  scale.  Dry  weight  or  density 
is  easily  ascertained  and  recorded,  but  liable  to 
such  variations  in  woods  of  the  same  species, 
and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tree, 
that  it  is  of  little  value  for  the  purpose  of 
identification.  Roughly  speaking,  the  higher 
the  latitude  in  which  a  given  species  is  found, 
the  harder  and  heavier  its  wood  is  likely  to  be  ; 
Avhilst,  as  Goethe  observed  to  Eckerman,  wood 
on  the  north  side  of  a  tree  is  generally  harder 
and  heavier  than  that  on  the  south,  and  was 
more  highly  valued  for  many  purposes  on  that 
account  by  those  old-fashioned  craftsmen  who 
loved  to  make  their  work  as  perfect  as  possible 
in  all  respects. 

The  means  of  identification  mainly  relied 
upon  by  the  author  of  this  book  is,  however, 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  wood  as  studied 
through  a  microscope  or  pocket  lens  in  the 
cross-section;  and  the  work  accordingly  is  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  throughout  by  a  series  of 
photo-micrographs  of  these  sections,  carefully 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Arthur  Deane. 


So  extremely  diverse  in  character  are  these 
beautiful,  and  necessarily  faithful,  figures, 
which  will  themselves  bear  further  magnifica¬ 
tion  through  the  pocket  lens,  that  here  at  last, 
we  are  inclined  to  suppose,  is  an  infallible 
method  for  the  identification  of  all  known 
woods  ;  but  here  again  in  many  cases  we  are 
destined  to  disappointment.  In  the  first 
place,  179  figures  have  to  serve  for  247  species 
of  wood — one  figure,  for  example,  for  four 
species  of  oak — so  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
admitted  that  identification  by  this  method 
is  only  possible  up  to  a  certain  point.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  business-like' 
attempt  yet  made  at  the  classification  of  woods — 
the  key  to  the  more  important  exogenous  woods 
of  North  America,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture* — also  bases  its 
distinctions  mainly  on  the  magnified  cross- 
section,  and  clearly  distinguishes  the  American 
red  from  the  American  white  oak  by  this 
method,  the  distinction  in  the  size  and  number 
of  the  pores  alone  being  easily  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  seems,  therefore,  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  same  figure  should  have 
been  used  to  illustrate  three  American,  as  well 
as  the  European,  species  of  this  most  impotant 
tree.  We  take  Mr.  Stone’s  w’ord  for  it  that 
there  is  only  one  European  species  of  oak,  but 
the  European  varieties  at  all  events  are  so 
diverse  in  value  and  character  that  here  again 
greater  elaboration  of  treatment  would  have 
been  very  desirable.  Both  British  and  Con¬ 
tinental  subvarieties  of  Quercus  peduncvlata 
and  Q.  sessiliflora  are  treated  under  a  single 
heading,  the  only  means  given  of  distinguishing 
between  the  former  and  latter  variety  being 
that  which  concerns  their  barks.  Now,  as 
regards  the  former  or  “  white  oak,”  the  English 
wood  is  so  much  heavier,  harder,  and  “  stronger  ” 
than  the  imported  kinds,  so  much  more  difficult 
to  use,  and  so  much  superior  on  account  of 
its  greater  durability  and  finer  surface,  that, 
whereas  the  large  majority  of  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  who  aim  first  at  rapid  and  cheap 
production  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
modern  craftsmen  who  consider  the  quality 
rather  than  the  price  of  their  work  are  seldom 
content  with  the  Continental  substitutes. 
A  distinction  between  the  two  kinds,  therefore, 
is  clearly  possible,  and  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  had  it  defined  by  so  scientific 
an  observer  as  Mr.  Stone.  Whether  the  same 
distinction  obtains  between  the  British  and 
European  varieties  of  the  brown  oak  we  do  not 
know,  never  having  seen  a  specimen  of  the 
latter  variety  ;  but  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  Q.  peduncvlata  and  Q.  sessiliflora 
are  generally  distinguished  very  sharply,  not  only 
in  the  attachment  of  their  acorns,  but  by  reason 
of  the  colour  of  their  wood,  the  vulgar  appel¬ 
lations  “  white  ”  and  “brown  ”  being  found  in 
most  European  languages.  In  England,  at 
all  events,  this  difference  of  colour  is  often  very 
pronounced  ;  that  of  Q.  pedunculata  when  freshly 
cut  being  of  a  brown  so  pale  as  to  be  literally 
almost  white,  whilst  that  of  Q.  sessiliflora  is  a 
deep  rich  brown,  sometimes  approaching 
coffee  colour.  This  difference  of  colour,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Stone.  Perhaps 
he  inclines  to  the  theory  that  the  rich  brown 
colour  is  not  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
brown  oak,  but  occurs,  perhaps  in  either 
variety,  merely  as  the  result  of  incipient  decay, 
or  of  growth  in  some  peculiar  soil.  Yet  on 
this  question  again  the  opinion  of  an  expert 
would  have  been  most  desirable. 

If  the  oaks  are  insufficiently  treated  by  Mr. 
Stone,  the  mahoganies  are  a  class  of  wood  by 
which  he  is  frankly  puzzled.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  very  few  of  our  commercial 
mahoganies  are  the  wood  of  the  true  mahogany, 
Swietenia  mahogoni,  but  that  they  are  mostly 
cedars  and  cedrellas.  The  grand  commercial 
distinction  between  “  Spanish  ”  and  “  Hondu¬ 
ras  ”  he  seems  barely  to  recognise  ;  and,  on 
comparing  sections  of  these  easily  distinguished 
woods  through  a  pocket  lens  with  the  figures 
given  in  this  volume  of  Swietenia ,  Caoba,  and 
Cedrcla,  the  present  writer  is  also  unable  to 
come  to  any  useful  conclusion.  At  all  events, 
the  distinction  between  the  cold,  hard,  heavy 
“  Spanish  ”  wood,  with  its  plainly  visible 
white  pores,  and  the  lighter  and  softer  baywood 
is  a  very  real  one,  and  will  serve  for  all  practical 
purposes  until  the  difficulties  raised  in  this 
volume  can  be  cleared  up. 

Although  Mr.  Stone’s  main  object  is  avowedly 
to  provide  a  key  for  the  identification  of  timbers, 
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he  also  devotes  a  paragraph  in  his  description 
of  each  species  to  its  actual  or  possible  uses  ; 
and  perhaps  this  part  of  his  work  leaves  more 
to  be  desired  than  any  other.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  expected,  in  describing  such  a 
number  of  species,  that  he  should  go  into 
those  details  of  breaking  strain,  etc.,  which 
Laslett  attempted  to  supply  ;  but  if,  as  appears 
from  the  insertion  of  these  paragraphs,  lie 
wishes  to  advise  the  intending  purchaser  with 
regard  to  the  selection  as  well  as  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  woods,  he  often  omits  information 
which  might  have  been  easily  given,  and  which 
is  essential  to  that  purpose.  He  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  one  wood  is  inclined  to  warp 
and  shrink  in  a  great,  another  in  a  less 
degree  ;  but  this  very  important  information 
is  frequently  omitted  even  in  the  case  of  woods 
in  the  most  general  use,  such  as  oak  and  ma¬ 
hogany.  We  ought  surely  to  have  been  told 
that  the  last-named  is  perhaps  of  all  woods  the 
least  liable  to  give  trouble,  and  oak  one  of  the 
most  dangerous,  in  this  respect ;  we  ought  to 
have  been  told,  what  many  joiners  and  timber 
merchants  are  often  grossly  ignorant  of,  that 
all  woods  are  much  less  liable  to  warp  or  shrink 
in  radial  than  in  tangential  section ;  so  that 
the  method  of  cutting  oak  on  the  quarter  instead 
of  plank-wise  is  even  more  valuable  for  the 
constructive  than  for  the  decorative  advantage 
which  is  so  obtained-  This  point  needs  strongly 
insisting  on.  A  further  reason  for  the  practice 
of  quartering,  which  the  present  writer  has 
never  yet  seen  stated,  is  that  oak,  and 
probably  other  wood-’,  planes  up  at  least 
three  times  more  easily  when  the  rays  are 
parallel  than  when  they  are  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  planed.  The  old  carpenters 
understood  these  advantages  so  well  that 
their  oak  panels  were  usually  cut  with  wedge  - 
shaped  sections  radiating  from  the  centre  of  a 
good  butt ;  but  the  practice  even  of  quartering  is 
now  almost  entirely  discarded  by  English  timber 
merchants.  In  conversation  with  one  of  them 
upon  this  question  the  writer  was  told  that 
one  reason  against  the  practice  of  quartering 
is  that  oak  so  cut  might  be  mistaken  for  Conti¬ 
nental  wainscot ;  the  mournful  inference 
being  that  if  a  tree  is  cut  up  in  the  right  way 
it  was  not  cut  up  in  England  ! 

It  appears  thus  that,  except  for  tyros  and 
amateurs,  this  volume  has  little  useful  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  better  known  classes 
of  wood  ;  but,  as  the  author  observes  in  his 
preface,  the  most  experienced  man  will  some¬ 
times  come  across  timber  with  which  he  is 
unacquainted,  and  then,  no  doubt,  he  would  find 
here  useful  clues  to  its  identification.  The 
book,  moreover,  should  be  possessed  by  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  if  only 
as  a  stimulus  to  further  inquiry  ;  and  no  more 
fascinating  study  than  that  of  the  various 
species  of  timber  could  well  be  undertaken 
by  anyone  with  spare  time  and  in  need  of  a 
hobby.  The  great  difficulty  of  studying  im¬ 
ported  or  even  native  woods  in  the  timber-yard 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit,  etc.,  are  seldom  available  ;  and  it  is  by 
these,  after  all,  that  the  species  must  be  finally 
determined  and  classified.  What  is  wanted 
next  is  a  work  illustrated  with  magnified  cross- 
sections  side  by  side  with  their  appropriate 
foliage;  but  for  this  we  shall  probably  have 
many  years  to  wait,  and,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Stone’s 
volume  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject  he  has  so  courageously 
tackled.  _ 


.4  History  of  English  Furniture.  By  Percy 

Macquo:d.  Vo!.  I.,  Paris  I  and II.  London  : 

Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1904.  7s.  6d. 

This  sumptuous  work  is  to  be  issued  in  about 
twenty  monthly  parts.  The  first  part  of  the 
first  volume  contains  an  interesting  preface 
indicating  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
work.  The  main  divisions  are  four.  The  first 
period  to  be  dealt  with  is  from  1500  to  1660. 
which  tbe  author  calls  the  “  Age  of  Oak.” 
showing  the  evolution  of  the  Renaissance  from 
Gothic  ;  the  second  dates  from  16C0  to  1720. 
when  decided  English  characteristics  are  first 
evident ;  this  period  of  the  Restoration  and 
Dutch  influence  Mr.  Macquoid  calls  the  “  Age 
of  Walnut”;  the  third  period,  1720  to 
1770,  the  “Age  of  Mahogany,”  is  much 
affected  by  contemporary  French  work.  The 
years  from  1770  to  1820  will  be  entitled  the 
“Composite  Age,”  the  ase  of  the  classical 
revival  and  see  saw  taste,  the  forerunner  of  tbe 
unpr  ncipled  and  unbalanced  phase  from  which 
we  are  but  now  emerging. 

It  comes  rather  as  a  shock  to  be  told  that 
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nearly  all  the  early  furniture  wai,  until  the 

peace  after  the  wars  of  Lancashire  and  York, 
made  abroad ;  and  again,  that  the  craftsman 
was  influenced  entirely  by  architecture,  and, 
“being  unimaginative,  borrowe  1  all  required  de- 
tad  from  either  structure,  metal  work,  or  textiles  • 
these  being  all  designed,  if  not  actually  carried’ 
out,  by  foreigners.”  No  doubt,  while  the  crafts 
were  in  the  hinds  o  the  Church,  the  principal 
movers  were  the  clever  brothers  who  travelled 
from  one  country  to  another,  learning  and  in¬ 
structing;  but  that  does  not  imply  that,  little 
interesting  furniture  was  made  in  this  country 
before  1480,  when  a  cabinet-makers’  guild  is 
first  heard  of. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  are  so  few 
remains  of  XlVth  century  work;  yet  we  think 
-'Ir.  Macquoid  might  have  given  us  a  chapter 
0'1T^or,k  Previous  to  1500,  even  in  an  account 
ot  L.nglish  furniture. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  “Age  of  Oak  ”  are  three 
—  “Gothic,  5  “Elizabethan,”  and  “Jacobean.” 
Lor  the  Gothic  period,  as  already  indicated 
there  are  but  few  examples  on  which  to  express  an 
opinion;  for  the  beds  and  chairs,  J;or  instance 
we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  illustrated 
histones,  romances,  and  books  of  Hours.  A 
collection  of  reproductions  of  these  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
this  subject.  Chapter  I.  deals  with  this 
Gothic  period,  giving  an  excellent  and  most 
interesting  account  of  the  furnishing  and  dis- 
position  of  a  Gothic  house.  After  drawing 
attention  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  surface 
cokmr  decoration,  rich  valances  and  hangings 
a-id  bright  and  costly  cushions,  which  make  us 
long  for  illustrations,  this  chapter  describes 
several  fine  examples  of  furniture.  The  illus¬ 
trations  of  these  are  mostly  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  exceedingly  well  done  and  repro- 
duced.  There  are  also  three  coloured  plates 
by  Miss  Shirley  Slocombe.  The  illustrations 
show  some  fine  old  livery  cupboards,  with 
pierced  door  panels  for  ventilation,  forming  a 
most  effective  decoration  ;  credence-tables  and 
chests  of  this  period  are  also  given,  bringing 
us  to  the  later  period  of  linen-fold  or  parch¬ 
ment  panels  of  Flemish  origin.  The  dossier 
and  canopied  seat,  which  was  placed  on  the  dais 
at  the  head  of  the  room,  is  only  illustrated  by 
the  nearest  remaining  approach  to  it,  i.e.,  choir- 
stalls.  Mr.  Macquoid  attributes  their  complete 
disappearance  to  the  fact  that  they  were  usually 
fixed  pieces  of  furniture  built  into  the  wail  of 
the  room. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  credence-tables  and 
clipboards.  Ihe  descriptions  of  their  use  is  no 
less  interesting  than  their  design.  Both  these 
pieces  of  furniture  are  evolved  from  the  earlv 
chest  Very  interesting,  too,  are  the  author's 
remarks  on  the.  colour  of  the  oak  and  its  treat- 
ment,  \  armsli  was  not  used  in  this  country 
until  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century  ; 
Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  furniture  was 
neither  wax-polished  nor  oiled,  but  left  un¬ 
touched.  So-called  black  oak  is  the  result  of 
deep-toned  varnish.  The  latter  half  of  this 
chapter  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  Italian 
influence,  which  becomes  markedly  apparent  in 
the  illustrations.  Chapter  III.  promises  to 
deal  with  chairs. 

The  second  part,  Vol.  I„  of  this  sumptuous 
publication  is  a  continuation  of  the  “oak 
period.  ’  Several  fine  early  chairs  are  illus¬ 
trated,  as  well  as  some  beautiful  stools, 
showing  stiff  lingering  enchantment  of  Gothic 
lancy  ;  these  make  all  the  more  regrettable  the 
absence  of  earlier  work.  With  the  XVIth 
century  Italian  ideas  and  Italian  workmanship 
pervades  everything.  A  description  is  given 
accommodation  in  the  middle  of  the 
XVIth  century,  besides  many  domestic  details 
ot  interest,  such  as  bedding,  testers,  valances 
cushions  and  embroideries,  as  well  as  curious 
manuscripts  giving  insight  to  the  manners  of 
our  forefathers  of  this  period.  XVIth  century 
furniture  shows  architectural  detail  encroaching 
where  it  should  not.  One  chest  illustrated  in 
the  present  work  represents  the  elevation  of  a 
classic  facade  ;  cabinets  and  chests  are  naturally 
more  subject  to  this  form  of  abuse  than  the  less 
square  forms  of  furniture.  Some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  work  of  the  period  is  the  leather- 
covered  chests,  bound  with  brass,  and  studded 
in  handsome  patterns  with  brass-headed  nails; 
age  has  lent  to  these  a  richness  and  softness  of 
colour  that  cannot  be  easily  surpassed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  part  is  devoted 
to  the  grand  old  bedsteads  of  the  Oak  period. 

Our  ancestors  considered  the  price  of  furni¬ 
ture  connected  with  their  birth,  marriage,  and 
ueath  as  most  important,  and  emphasised  this 
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by  a  corresponding  expenditure  of  money 
over  it.”  These  bedsteads  and  their  accom¬ 
panying  furniture  are  especially  mentioned  in 
the  wills  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ol  the 
period.  The  illustrations  of  these  are  parti¬ 
cularly  well  chosen  ;  indeed,  a  feature  of  this 
book  is  the  subjects  illustrated,  nearly  all 
being  from  private  collections  not  accessible 
to  the  public.  The  Part  concludes  with  tables 
of  this  period.  The  fine  oak  trestle  table  at 
Penshurst  is  shown.  It  measures  27  ft.  long, 
by  3  ft.  wide,  and  the  top  has  no  joint  in  its 
length.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  superb 
walnut  table,  inlaid  with  marqueterie,  is  also 
illustrated.  We  read  that  tables  with  plain 
tops,  when  not  in  use  for  meals,  were  often 
covered  with  a  fine  Persian  rug. 


How  to  Collect  Old  Furniture.  By  Frederick 

Litchfield.  (London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

1904.) 

This  book  is  not  a  history  of  furniture  ;  there  is 
occasional  valuable  historic  information,  but 
its  object  is  to  give  elementary  and  practical 
advice  to  amateur  collectors  of  old  furniture. 
It  opens  with  the  XVIth  century,  and  gives  a 
concise  description  of  the  Renaissance,  show¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  architectural  evolution  on 
furniture.  The  chest,  table,  chair,  livery  cup¬ 
boards,  etc.,  are  briefly  described  and  their 
origins  pointed  out.  Chapter  II.  deals  with 
Jacobean  furniture,  a  period  of  considerable 
interest,  beginning  as  it  does  under  the  refining 
influence  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  reduced  the 
exuberant  fancy  of  late  Elizabethan  design  to  an 
agreeable  severity.  The  XVIIth  century  saw 
the  wider  introduction  of  upholstered  furniture 
and  much  greater  richness  in  English  furniture, 
generally  owing  to  its  importation  from  Holland 
and  France.  The  chapter  on  Dutch  furniture 
shows  how  considerable  was  the  influence  of 
Holland,  not  only  by  importing  direct,  but 
also  by  the  arrival  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  who  brought  many  Dutch  families  to 
England  in  their  train.  The  settlement  of  the 
Huguenots  was  also  an  influence  upon  the 
industrial  arts  of  considerable  importance. 
Thus  outside  influences  make  it  a  matter  of  no 
slight  difficulty  to  distinguish  English  from 
foreign  made  furniture,  and  no  doubt  much  of 
the  so-called  English  furniture  of  the  XVIIth 
century  is  Dutch.  The  architectural  influence 
is  marked  during  this  century  ;  the  tradition  of 
both  architecture  and  the  crafts  was  on  estab¬ 
lished  lines,  and  the  result  is  very  thorough 
workmanship  and  reasonable  design. 

The  chapter  on  the  XVIIIth  century  is  the 
most  interesting.  With  the  Georges  we  come 
to  a  period  of  makers  known  by  name.  The 
chapter  contains  much  of  interest  regarding 
Gillow,  Chippendale,  and  their  less-known  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  Heppelwhite,  the  Adam  brothers, 
and  Sheraton.  The  “  drawinge  ”  table  was 
not,  however,  invented  by  Gillow,  who  may 
have  patented  it,  but  the  idea  dates  back  to 
Jacobean  times.  This  chapter  ends  with  an 
account  of  the  painted  furniture  of  the  period, 
and  has  something  to  say  about  polishing. 

French  furniture  played  so  great  a  part  in 
the  design  of  all  furniture  of  the  early  XIXth 
century  that  the  chapter  on  the  earlier  French 
periods  is  quite  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  we  commend  this  chapter  as°particu- 
larly  concise  and  to  the  point.  It  describes  the 
different  periods  known  under  the  Louis  and 
the  methods  of  the  well-known  makers,  such  as 
Boulle,  Martin,  and  Gouthiere,  concluding 
with  the  Napoleonic  period.  The  XIXth  cen¬ 
tury  shows  the  influence  of  this  last  period  and 
the  general  introduction  of  Greek  and  Roman 
details.  One  chapter  deals  with  “  faked  ” 
furniture  of  various  kinds,  and  another  with 
valuable  hints  and  cautions  to  the  buyer,  and 
the  book  concludes  with  an  interesting  glossary 
and  an  account  of  modern  dealers’  methods  in 
buying  and  selling.  All  together  the  volume 
is  a  good  handbook  to  possess  on  this  subject. 


Studies  in  Astronomy.  By  J.  Ellard  Gore, 
F.R.A.S.,  etc.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1904. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  articles 
on  astronomical  subjects  by  Mr.  J.  Ellard  Gore, 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  book  before  us 
consists  of  these  and  some  other  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  Knowledge  and  The  Observa¬ 
tory,  collected  and  revised,  partly  rewritten 
and  the  information  brought  up  to  date. 

This  is  an  eminently  sensible  popular  book 


on  astronomy  ;  we  say  "  popular,”  because  it  is 
written  for  general  readers  and  not  for  astrono¬ 
mers  ;  but  there  is  nothing  “popular”  in  its 
style  in  the  wrong  sense  of  the  word— none  of 
the  sensational  paragraphs  about  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens  by  which  some  writers  about 
astronomy  play  to  the  gallery  ;  it  is  a  book 
intended  to  give  solid  and  reliable  information 
in  plain  language,  and  will  be  attractive  to 
readers  who  want  information  rather  than  to 
those  who  only  turn  over  books  for  amusement. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  separate 
chapters  are  “  The  Size  of  the  Solar  System  ”  ; 

Jupiter  and  its  System  ”  (at  present  a  subject 
of  special  interest)  ;  “  The  Distances  of  the 
Stars  ”  ;  “  The  Sim’s  Journey  through  Space”; 
“The  Suns  of  Space”;  “  The  Darkness  behind 
the  Stars  ”  ;  “  The  Nebular  Hypothesis  ”  ; 
“  Light.  Electricity  and  the  Ether,”  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and 
in  fact  in  general  throughout  the  book,  the 
author’s  aim  appears  to  be  not  so  much  to  put 
forward  any  theories  of  his  own,  as  to  give  the 
reader  an  account  of  the  prevailing  and  most 
accepted  theories,  and  the  reasons  for  them.  A 
great  deal  of  the  calculation  and  reasoning  on 
which  such  theories  are  built  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  detail  by  those  who  have  had 
their  minds  trained  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics  ;  by  others  they  must  be  taken  on 
trust.  In  this  little  hook  the  author  occupies 
the  useful  position  of  interpreter  between  the 
astronomical  savant  and  the  general  reader. 

Why,  on  page  4,  does  the  author,  in  explaining 
parallax,  say  that  “  the  solar  parallax  is  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  sun  by  the  earth’s 
semi-diameter  ”  ?  Why  the  .semi-diameter  ? 
We  should  have  supposed  that  the  most  accurate 
parallax  for  the  sun  would  be  got  by  taking  the 
largest  base  possible,  viz.,  the  earth’s  diameter, 
not  the  half  of  that :  unless  there  is  some  reason 
in  the  technics  of  astronomy  for  stating  it  in 
terms  of  the  semi-diameter. 

Municipal  Shortcomings.  A  series  of  articles 
contributed  to  the  Liverpool  Journal  of 
Commerce.  By  T.  Myddelton  Shallcross. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1904. 

The  twenty-five  articles,  which  are  reprinted  in 
this  pamphlet,  have  special  reference  to  the 
city  of  Liverpool,  and  although  the  City 
Council  cannot  fairly  be  held  responsible  on  all 
the  counts  of  the  author’s  indictment,  the  articles 
are  well  worth  consideration.  They  are 
written  in  a  popular  style,  free  from  techni¬ 
calities — a  method  which  has  its  advantages 
in  an  appeal  to  the  man-in-the-street,  but  is 
not  altogether  convincing  to  those  who  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  municipal  work. 
The  author’s  theme  is  “  The  unnecessary 
unhealthiness  of  Liverpool,”  and  the  means 
whereby  the  death-rate  may  be  reduced.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mortality  is  greater 
than  it  need  be,  and  the  author  has  done  a  civic 
service  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

City  Development  :  a  Study  of  Parks. 
Gardens,  and  Culture-Institutes.  By 
Patrick  Geddes.  (Geddes  &  Co.,  Edinburgh 
and  London.) 

Chinese  Art.  By  Stephen  W.  Bushell, 
C.M.G.,  etc.  Vol.  1.  .  (Published  by  the  Board 
of  Educat  on.) 


ai  IjA?Y  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford. — The 
Warden  and  Governors  make  an  appeal  for 
contributions  to  a  sum  of  13.000Z.  which  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  completion  of  the  block  contain¬ 
ing  the  dining-hall  and  library,  and  of  the 
north  wing  for  residential  rooms— known  as 
the  Wordsworth  Buildings.  The  hall  was 
founded  at  Norham-gardens,  Park  Town,  in 
1379,  as  a  ladies’  college,  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  older  colleges  of  the  Universitv.  The 
hall  receives  fifty-two  students.  The  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  for  the  chapel,  library,  and 
gymnasium  were  planned  and  designed  by 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  In  our  issue  of 
February  13,  1897,  we  published  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Wordsworth 
Buildings,  of  which  the  middle  block  and  the 
north  wing  were  not  then  erected,  situated 
beyond  Norham-gardens,  on  the  road  to  the 
Cherwell.  The  south  wing  contains  twenty- 
eight  students’  rooms,  common-room,  lavatory 
and  bathrooms.  The  north  wing  is  also  in¬ 
tended  for  the  students.  The  middle  block 
will  contain  the  main  entrance  hall  and  stair- 
case  and  the  dining-hall,  with  the  kitchen 
and  offices  below  and  the  library  above 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES.  . 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages  entitled  “  Healthful  Schools  *.  What 
Engineering  Can  Do.”  The  author  is  D.  M.  Nesbit  of  the  firm  of  Ashwe  l  &  Nisbet 
(Leicester),  and  the  pamphlet  contains  an  account  of  the  method  of  mechanical  ventila- 
'  v  '*  1  1  tion  adopted  m  certain  schools 

in  Bradford,  Leicester,  and 
elsewhere,  and  of  the  results 
obtained.  The  author  does  not 
enter  into  details  of  design 
and  mechanism,  but  writes  in 
a  general  way  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  subject  of 
mechanical  ventilation  before 
the  notice  of  all  interested 
in  education.  Incidentally  he 
draws  attention  to  the  ridiculous 
pamphlet  in  praise  of  “  natural 
ventilation  ”  published  anony¬ 
mously  a  year  ago  in  the 
style  of  a  blue-book,  and  also 
quotes  from  the  discussion  at 
the  R.I.B.A.  in  June,  1904, 
and  from  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  pamphlet  is 
not  an  ordinary  trade  cata¬ 
logue,  but  falls  rather  into 
this  class  than  into  that  of 
“  Books.”  The  illustrations 
include  the  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  state  of  air  in 
schoolrooms  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  under  mechanical  and  under 
what  is  called  “  natural  ”  ven¬ 
tilation  ;  a  practical  document 
which  we  commend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 
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Effects  of  Mechanical  and  Natural  Ventilation. 


The  Morlc  Patent  Pulley  Block  Co.  send  us 
a  circular  describing  their  screw  pulley  blocks 
with  quick  return  gear,  the  essential  features 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
issue  of  the  Builder.  They  also  enclose  a 
leaflet  giving  particulars  of  Mork’s  scaffold 
chain,  consisting  of  a  lock  plate  and  two  chains. 
rI'he  plate  is  made  of  Siemens-Martin  steel, 
and  is  so  shaped  as  to  cling  tightly  to  the 
upright  pole  when  the  cross  pole  is  suspended, 
and  the  greater  the  weight  the  firmer  becomes 
the  grip  of  the  plate  on  the  upright  pole. 
The  chains,  being  made  weldless  and  of  steel 
wire,  are  far  stronger  than  ropes,  especially 
when  the  latter  have  been  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  weather.  This  scaffold  appliance  is  extremely 
simple,  and  should  be  a  boon  to  builders  and 
contractors. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Drake  & 
Gorham,  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  a 
book  entitled  “  Light  and  Power,”  describing 
many  of  the  arrangements  for  the  electric  light 
which  this  firm  have  installed  in  country 
mansions.  Numerous  photographs  are  repro¬ 
duced,  many  of  which  will  be  instructive  to 
youthful  electricians,  and  a  few  are  of  general 
interest.  Useful  hints  are  given  on  such 
subjects  as  “  producer  gas  plant,”  oil  engines, 
water  turbines,  etc.  We  can  recommend  this 
work  to  anyone  interested  in  installing  electric 
light  in  a  large  mansion,  as  the  arrangements  of 
the  lights  in  dining-rooms,  picture  galleries,  etc., 
shown  are  instructive,  and  the  power-house 
illustrations  show  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the 
plant  and  the  space  required  for  installations  of 
various  sizes. 

We  have  received  from  the  Stanley  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  U.S.A., 
a  large  wall  map  of  California  showing  clearly 
the  routes  of  the  high-pressure  lines  which  are 
being  used  for  the  transmission  of  power  by 
electricity.  The  longest  transmission  line  at 
present  is  232  miles,  and  the  most  important  one 
is  from  Electra  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance 
of  147  miles.  The  mean  daily  load  on  this 
latter  line  is  10,000  horse-power.  The  Stanley 
Company  are  experts  in  the  transmission  of 
power  over  great  distances,  and  one  of  their 
engineers.  Dr.  Perrine,  has  written  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  Stranded  aluminium 
cables  are  now  the  type  of  cable  most  commonly 
employed  for  this  class  of  work.  In  some 
cases  very  long  spans  of  wire  are  employed. 
In  mountainous  districts  spans  of  1,800  ft. 
are  sometimes  made,  and  have  apparently 
criven  very  little  trouble.  The  pressures 
employed  vary  from  40,000  to  60,000  volts. 

M’Tear  &  Co.  (Belfast)  have  sent  us  a  tiny 
booklet  containing  descriptions  and  prices 
of  the  felts  manufactured  by  them  for  roofs, 
sarking,  damp  courses,  etc.  Full  instructions 
are  given  for  fixing,  and  also  for  preserving 
the  'various  felts.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
the  bow-and-string  girder  or  truss  constructed 
of  wood  for  light  roofs. 


The  Coal  brookd ale  Company  have  sent  us 
two  sheets  containing  illustrations,  descriptions, 
and  prices  of  their  patent  “  Speedon  ’’  radiators. 
The  general  principle  of  the  invention  is  not 
altogether  new,  as  gas  has  for  some  time  been 
used  for  heating  independent  radiators  contain¬ 
ing  hot  water.  The  “  Speedon  ”  radiators  are 
heated  either  by  gas  or  by  electricity,  each 
radiator  being,  according  to  the  description, 

“  a  complete  hot-water  circulating  system 
within  itself.”  The  radiators  will  no  doubt 
prove  useful,  the  principal  advantage  being 
that  the  water  retains  the  heat  for  some  time 
after  the  gas  or  electricity  has  been  switched  off. 

“  The  Ideal  Fitter,”  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
price  list,  and  reference  book,  has  been  sent  us 
by  the  American  Radiator  Company.  It  is  a 
new  edition,  and  contains  some  new  features. 
The  contents  include  illustrations  and  full 
details  and  prices  of  boilers  and  radiators  of 
different  types  for  heating  apparatus,  valves 
and  other  accessories,  air-gratings,  tools,  etc. 
Twenty  pages  are  occupied  by  useful  tables  and 
suggestions  on  piping  and  other  details  of  heating 
apparatus.  The  catalogue  is  convenient  in 
shape  and  size,  and  clearly  printed. 

Messrs.  Graham.  Morton,  &  Co.  (Leeds) 
have  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  interesting  catalogue. 
No.  940,  which  contains  a  large  number  of 
illustrations  of  their  own  works  and  of  conveying 
plant  of  various  kinds  erected  by  them  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  illustrations  are  the  principal 
feature  of  the  catalogue,  the  descriptions  of  the 
apparatus  being  of  the  briefest,  and  no  prices 
being  given.  Among  the  apparatus  we  notice 
belt  and  bucket  conveyors  for  unloading, 
conveying,  and  elevating  coal,  coke,  hot  ashes, 
slag,  etc.  ;  some  of  the  appliances  are  decidedly 
ingenious,  and  all  are  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  manual  labour  and  of  expediting 
the  conveyance  of  materials. 

From  Mr.  W.  E.  Farrer  (Birmingham)  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  a  catalogue  containing 
complete  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  his 
“improved  automatic  distributor”  for  distri¬ 
buting  sewage  over  the  surface  of  small  bacteria 
beds.  The  invention  consists  of  a  galvanised- 
iron  tipper,  which  receives  the  effluent  from  the 
septic  tank  and  (when  full)  discharges  it  auto¬ 
matically  into  a  series  of  perforated  channels 
laid  on  'the  surface  of  the  filter.  The  tipper 
may  be  either  single  or  double.  The  latter  is 
arranged  so  that  it  discharges  the  sewage 
alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  thus  bringing 
two  filters  into  use  alternately.  For  small 
sewage-purification  works,  such  as  those  for 
country  houses,  the  apparatus  is  well  worth 
a  trial.  The  catalogue  contains  information 
which  will  be  of  use  to  those  contemplating 
the  erection  of  such  works.  • 

“  Hobbies  ”  of  Dereham  (Norfolk)  have  sent 
us  their  catalogue  for  1905,  containing  illustra¬ 
tions  and  prices  of  tools  for  amateurs,  fretwood 
of  various  kinds,  and  some  hundreds  of  fretwork 
designs  for  articles  of  more  or  less  supposed 
utility. 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Holler  a  cata¬ 
logue  divided  into  six  sections  ;  the  first  contains 
photographic  illustrations  of  oak  panelling ^and 
other  joinery,  and  the  second  deals  with  “  art 
metalwork  ”  of  various  kinds,  including  grilles, 
signs,  lamps,  and  door-furniture.  The  remain¬ 
ing  sections  are  shorter,  and  comprise  hand- 
painted  tiles,  the  patent  asphalted  sheet-lead 
dampcourse,  wall-papers,  etc.  Many-  of  the 
designs  for  oak  panelling  and  metalwork  are 
excellent,  and  the  catalogue  as  a  whole  will 
prove  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  for  architects 
and  others.  The  asphalted  lead  dampcourse 
has  been  extensively  used  abroad,  and,  as  the 
illustrations  show,  it  is  adapted  for  roofs,  tanks, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  walls. 

Messrs.  Chavasse  &  Kerr  (Birmingham) 
send  us  their  catalogue  containing  illustrations 
of  various  forms  of  the  “  Tropican  ”  patent 
fire-grate,  which  gained  the  Coal  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Society’s  certificate  rather  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  grate  is  simple,  the  body  con¬ 
sisting  of  corrugated  fireclay  slabs,  and  the  iron¬ 
work  being  reduced  so  that  it  does  not  appreci¬ 
ably  obstruct  the  heat.  There  are  no  front 
bars.  According  to  the  certificate  mentioned 
above,  this  grate  was  one  of  five  tested  by  the 
Society,  and  “  showed  the  best  results  in  the 
diminution  of  smoke,  the  heating  power  of  the 
grate,  and  the  economy  of  fuel.”  Any  grate 
which  ensures  more  thorough  combustion  of 
fuel  than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  grate,  is 
worthy  of  a  fair  trial,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  will  be  given  to  the  “Tropican.”  The 
illustrations  in  the  catalogue  are  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  will  not  do  much  towards, 
pushing  the  sale  of  the  grate. 

The  new  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  S.  W. 
Francis  &  Co.  contains  illustrations  of  their 
various  kinds  of  wood,  iron,  and  steel  revolving 
shutters,  brass  and  other  metalwork  for  shop¬ 
fronts,  plate-glass  and  other  fascias  and  stall- 
plates,  iron  gates,  etc.  The  testimonials 
printed  in  the  catalogue  range  from  1857  to 
1901,  and  the  firm  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  describe  their  manufactures 
in  detail.  . 

The  London  Warming  and  Ventilating  Co. 
have  sent  us  their  catalogue  of  firegrates, 
ranges,  etc.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
sections,  dealing  respectively  with  plain  and 
tiled  register  stoves  and  hob-grates,  interiors, 
mantel  registers  and  iron  mantels,  wood  mantels, 
dog-grates  and  curbs,  stoves,  gas  fires,  anthra¬ 
cite  stoves  and  grates,  and  the  patent  “  Record 
kitchen  ranges.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
open  grate  is  the  “  Florence,”  designed  for 
burning  anthracite  coal.  The  catalogue  is 
well  printed  and  fully  illustrated  and  priced. 
Many  of  the  designs  are  inartistic  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  this  is  what  everyone  expects  in 
a  trade  catalogue  ;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
types  are  collected  so  that  every  taste  may  be 
pleased. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co. 
a  large  and  elaborate  catalogue  of  sanitary 
fittings.  The  illustrations  consist  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  half-tone  blocks  carefully  prepared 
from  photographs  or  wash  drawings,  and  printed 
on  smooth  paper.  Ten  illustrations  of  fitted 
bath-rooms  are  first  given,  and  then  follows 
the  first  section  on  water-closets,  which  occupies 
eighty-four  pages.  Obsolete  closets,  such  as 
the  wash-out,  are  not  included,  but  various 
forms  of  wash-down  and  siphonio  closet  are 
shown,  together  with  two  or  three  valve-closets  ; 
trough-closets  and  ranges  of  wash-down  closets 
with  automatic  flush-tanks  are  also  illustrated. 
The  section  on  baths  runs  to  106  pages,  and 
contains  an  excellent  assortment  of  cast-iron 
and  earthenware  baths,  shower  and  spray 
baths,  towel-airers,  and  other  fittings.  The 
next  section  on  lavatories  is  of  almost  equal 
length,  and  contains  illustrations  and  prices 
of  lavatories  of  nearly  every  type,  including 
four  views  of  the  lavatories  and  sinks  fitted 
in  the  operating  rooms  of  various  hospitals. 
The  urinal  section  (forty -two  pages)  is  also  an 
interesting  record  of  the  company  s  most 
recent  improvements,  the  first  place  neiug 
given  to  a  series  of  circular-backed  stall  urinals 
in  glazed  fireclay.  In  the  sink  section  (forty- 
two  pages)  there  are  illustrations  of  wash-up 
sinks  of  various  kinds,  slop-sinks,  mortuary 
slabs,  etc.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  short 
section  on  cast-iron  manhole-covers,  gratings, 
soil  and  drain-pipes,  flush-tanks,  etc.  The 
catalogue  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference  for 
the  architect  and  builder,  who  will  find  in  it 
fittings  suitable  for  buildings  of  every  class. 

Mr.  John  Jones  sends  us  his  new  catalogue 
(“Section  List  A”)  of  cast-iron  drainage 
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fittings,  pipes,  etc.,  among  which  we  may 
mention  intercepting  and  other  traps,  and  a 
great  variety  of  airtight  cast-iron  inspection- 
chambers,  cast-iron  channel-bends  and  junctions 
tor  manholes,  dram- pipe  bends  and  junctions, 
gullies  and  rainwater-shoes,  soil-pipes  and 
manhole -covers.  The  catalogue  contains  a 
comprehensive  assortment  of  the  fittings 
required  itl  connexion  with  iron  drains,  and  is 
"well  illustrated  and  fully  priced. 

,,  Si6*1?*63’  Mantels,  and  Accessories  ”  is 

Me  title  of  a  catalogue  received  from  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Bishop,  &  Barnards.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  dealing  with  fire- 
grates,  mantels,  curbs,  etc.,  and  the  second 
with  kitchen  ranges,  heating  apparatus  boilers 
and  radiators,  etc.  An  interesting  feature  of 
election  I  n  the  preliminary  series  of  plans  and 
sections  of  the  seven  different  types  of  “fire- 
basket  made  by  the  firm,  the  “  Victoria  ” 
being  without  iron  bars,  and  the  “  Economic  ” 
having  all  the  angles  of  the  back  and  bottom 
well  rounded  and  a  very  small  ash-grate  along 
the  front  part  of  the  bottom.  Many  of  the 
numerous  designs  for  interiors,  and  for'east-iron 
and  wood  mantels  are  simple  and  artistic, 
ejection  w  is  of  a  more  practical  nature  and  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  of  kitcheners,  hot-water 
bo,  ers  of  various  types  (including  examples  of 
-  sectional  boilers),  radiators,  etc.  The  catalogue 
contains  altogether  about  160  pages,  and  is  well- 
bound,  clearly  illustrated,  and  fully  oriced. 

Messrs  Wood  &  Andrews  (Manchester) 
have  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  large  and  interesting 
catalogue  issued  by  the  Metallic  Roofing  Co 
*  Canada.  It  shows  the  uses  to  which  sheet 
metal  painted  or  galvanised,  is  now  put  in 
„  tnd;,as  far  as  ve  know,  cannot,  be 

enuni.  d  bu  the  ca4al°ffue  Of  any  firm  in  this 
country.  Here,  when  galvanised  iron  roofing 

is  ullS  m  oId  stock  corrugated  pattern 
is  adopted  without  a  thought,  that,  any  other 
design  is  possible.  In  Canada  there  is  no  such 
WiXm£  mventl°".  or  fear  of  innovation. 
While  there  is  much  in  the  Metallic  Rooting 
nolnt  OS'41.10®116  lp  Condemn,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  such  as  the  stamped  metal  sheets 
ILTk  ™  °f  rook-faced  masonry  and  the 
ke,  there  is  also  very  much  to  praise.  It  is 
fully  illustrated,  the  descriptions  are  complete. 

k  -in  e  -,^en  ‘‘'“roughly  considered,  and 
the  bmlder  will  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 

goods  a°tl0n\Pven  for  the  various 

the  cootents  we  may  mention 
w.n!  mcta  °f  T.ano“8  designs  for  roofs  and 
Walls  fire-resisting  doors,  stamped  metal 
mouldings,  enrichments  and  sheets  for  walls 
ceilings,  coves,  etc.  “  Hayes  ”  metal  lathing! 
and  even  pressed  metal  dressings  for  windows, 
dormers,  etc.  The  fire-resisting  doors  are  made 
in  a  number  of  stock  patterns,  and  are  very 
ingenious  ;  they  are  of  wood,  in  three  thicknesses, 

Srikd  i  W1-ii  ureproof  paPer'  and  entirely 
sheathed  with  sheet  metal.  Each  side  of  the 
door  ‘3  sheathed  with  a  single  sheet  of  metal. 
Winch  is  stamped  into  panels  to  fit  the  wood 
backing,  the  edges  of  the  metal  being  tinned 
back  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  woodwork, 
-the  catalogue,  which  runs  to  more  than  3.30 
pages,  contains  illustrations  of  many  Canadian 
buildings  m  which  the  company's  manufactures 
nive  been  used. 

Messrs.  Adamsez,  Ltd.  (Scoiawood-on-Tyne) 
send  us  a  four-page  list  containing  illustrations, 
descriptions,  anil  prices  of  their  patent  pneu- 
matic  closet-sets,  in  which  the  cistern  is  operated 
by  a  jet  of  air  entering  the  bell  of  the  siphon, 
the  air  is  transmitted  from  a  small  bellows, 
which  is  actuated  by  means  of  a  press-button 
or  by  seat-action.  The  device  is  ingenious, 
the  Only  moving  mechanism  being  the  bellows 
Messrs.  G.  Kalins  &  Co.  (Brixton)  send  us  a 
sheet  descriptive  of  their  apparatus  for  dr  vine 
damp  rooms  in  new  buildings.  The  apparatus 
contains  a  chamber  in  which  the  air  is  heated 
and  thence  circulated  through  the  room. 

Air.  William  Cooper  has  sent  us  a  sheet 
■containing  illustrations  and  prices  of  portable 
houses  studios,  and  other  buildings  constructed 
of  wood  and  galvanised  iron.  The  buildings  are 
of  ordinary  type ;  according  to  the  description, 
ornamental  finish  to  gables  and  pinnacles  is 
studied  from  the  most  approved  Gothic  designs  ” 
but  unfortunately  this  ornamental  finish  °does 
not  give  to  the  buildings  any  architectural 
merit  No  fireplaces  or  chimneys  are  shown  in 
any  of  the  designs,  nor  are  they  mentioned  in 
tUe  descriptions. 

Mr.  F.  Wallis  Stoddart’s  pamnhlet  “  On  the 
best  method  of  sewage  disposal  for  small 
communities  is  not  a  trade  catalogue  of  the 
ordinary  type,  but  rather  a  dissertation  on  the 
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subject  of  sewage  disposal  in  general,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  author’s  patent 
sewage  distributor.  This  has  been  described 
in  our  columns  more  than  once,  and  we  need  only 
repeat  that  it  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  sewage  uniformly  in  drops  over  the 
surface  of  percolating  filters.  The  pamphlet 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions,  not  only 
*  u  e  ^’sfributor,  but  also  of  the  other  portion's 
of  the ;  purification  works,  including  the  tank,filter, 
etc.  It  is  ably  written,  and  well  worth  the  con 
sideration  of  architects,  surveyors,  and  engineers 
We  have  received  from  “  AspinalTs  Enamel  ’ 
j77?i  bfting  tbe  name  of  the  company— a 
little  book  containing  specimens  of  their 
decorators’  ”  enamels  and  “  wapicti  ”  wash¬ 
able  distempers.  There  is  a  good  range  of 
colours  in  each  class,  and  the  book  will  be  useful 
to  the  architect  as  well  as  to  the  decorator. 

From  the  Brilliant  Sign  Co.  we  have  received 
an  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  of  their 
manufactures,  which  include  letters  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  in  wood,  copper,  brass,  aluminium, 
glass,  etc.  The  catalogue  also  shows  glazed  stall- 
plates,  signs,  and  fascias  in  considerable  variety. 

Mr.  George  Wragge  (Salford)  sends  as  a 
tour- page  circular  containing  illustrations  and 
prices  of  his  “  in  and  out  casement  for  safety 
cleaning,  and  of  a  small  casement  ventilator 
tor  fixing  in  one  of  the  squares  of  lead-light 
glazing.  The  former  is  the  more  important 
invention,  and  is  simply  a  wrought-iron  case¬ 
ment  pivoted  at  the  top  and  bottom  about  4  in. 
from  one  side  ;  thus,  in  a  casement  18  in.  wide 
the  pivots  will  be  14  in.  from  one  stile  and  4  in. 
from  the  other.  The  larger  portion  opens 
outward,  and  the  outside  can  easily  be  cleaned 
when  the  casement  is  open,  by  passing  the  hand 
and  duster  through  the  4-in.  space.  In  the 
case  of  a  three-light  window  an  “in  and  out  ” 
casement  in  the  central  light  allows  two  fixed 
side  lights  to  be  cleaned.  The  sections  of  the 
petal  used  in  the  casement  are  somewhat 
intricate,  and  we  judge  from  them  that  the  case¬ 
ment  will  be  thoroughly  watertight. 

Messrs.  J.  Constantine  and  Son  (Manchester) 
have  sent  us  a  descriptive  pamphlet  in  praise 
of  their  convoluted  stove  for  supplying  fresh 
warm  air  to  Turkish  baths,  houses,  and  public 
buildings.  The  stove  has  been  on  the  market 
for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  has  recently 
been  used  for  several  important  Turkish  baths, 
etc.,  but  the  makers  are  doing  themselves  a 
disservice  by  issuing  a  pamphlet  so  badly 
written  and  containing  expressions  so  extremelv 
biassed  and  unwarranted.  In  the  preface  the 
authors  fall  foul  of  those  "warming  and 
ventilating  engineers  .  .  .  who  have  strange, 
dogmatic  opinions  of  some  one  scheme  of  venti¬ 
lation  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  apply  to 
any  building  for  whatever  purpose  it  is  to  be 
used,  to  some  of  which  it  is  entirely  wrong  and 
must  fail.”  We  commend  this  curious  sentence 
to  the  authors’  notice,  asking  them  to  substitute 
“  warming  by  convoluted- stoves  ”  for  the  word 
ventilation.”  ^ 

From  the  Edison  and  Swan  United  Electric 
Light  Company  we  have  received  a  catalogue 
(Section  II.)  containing  illustrations  and  prices 
of  a  variety  of  electric  light  fittings  and  acces¬ 
sories  suitable  for  ships,  factories,  and  mines. 
The  fittings  are  of  simple  character,  without 
unnecessary  ornament,  and  are  fully  illustrated 
and  priced. 

Messrs.  Lockerbie  &  Wilkinson  have  sent 
us  a  copy  of  their  catalogue,  “  G,”  of  rainwater 
pipes,  heads  and  gutters,  soil  pipes,  ornamental 
ironwork,  etc.  The  catalogue  is  admirably 
got  up,  and  the  contents  are  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  rainwater  heads  (which  are 
cast  in  either  lead  or  iron)  are  of  an  artistic 
character,  and  special  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  the  design  of  the  sockets  and  ears  of 
rainwater  pipes — with  excellent  results.  The 
“  Duecless  ”  patent  fixing  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  fixing  pipes  to  stand  1£  in. 
clear  of  the  brickwork.  The  lead  soil  pipes 
and  rainwater  pipes  are  also  worth  mention, 
plain  and  ornamental  pipes  and  tacks  being 
shown.  All  these  goods  and  also  the  rainwater 
gutters  are  fully  priced.  The  remaining 
contents  of  the  catalogue  are  of  a  more  general 
character,  and  are  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  firm’s  work. 


International  Society  of  Sculptors, 
Painters  and  Gravers.— The  President  and 
Council  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers  will  hold  a 
reception  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
January  7,  at  the  New  Gallery,  Regent-street. 


OBITUARY. 

,5  Wimpeeb.— We  regret  to  announce  the 

it™.  t  December  ^  ^  Nq  ^  Ha,f  Moon. 

street,  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  Wimperis  fore 
K  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly 

and  iiohngbroke-grove,  Wandsworth  Commoii. 
m  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Mr.  WimperS  wS 

BHtisk  4  1k-i°W  °f  the  RoJal  Institute  of 
fssq  hk  A,rchlltootf  W77.  In  February, 
1889,  he  took  into  partnership  Mr.  William 

wUh^him*^’  ”h°  *bkd  beC“  cloM!lJ  associated 

th  him  during  the  preceding  twentv-four 
years,  under  the  style  of  J.  T*  Wimperis  & 
Arber,  architects  and  surveyors.  The  co 
partnership  was  dissolved  as  from  June  1897 
on  January  1,  1898,  when  Mr.  Arbei!  pure 
chased  Mr.  Wimpens's  interest  in,  and  under- 
took  to  carry  on  tile  practice  of,  the  firm 
Mr.  Wimperis  was  elected  m  March,  1902  a 
member  of  council  of  the  Architects' 

£  Ma°rch  ,f°?k  f,"8  .  retired  by  rotation 

in  Match  of  the  following  year.  Of  Mr 

weSTV,  *  k  m°r  •„  ImPorfa”‘  architectural 
works  we  have  illustrated  the  designs  and 

?  n!>WHf||he  -nIowbs  buildings: — Tlfe  Gran¬ 
ville  Hall,  with  supper-room  and  annexe  as 

Lre™P,|tlT  °h  the  Granville  Hotel.  Rams¬ 
gate  (September  12.  1874);  Invercauld 

ti0Mm0S'87n’Is  '  alterations  and  addi- 

sX’fo  F5'  b  tho  ;  Scottish  baronial" 
is?!:6’  •  1  arquharson  of  Invercauld  (June  5 

I8™!  Vi6Wi  aud  owcr  kalI>  ;  th°  Sunderland 
Sutre’  F lie-street  for  the  owners  of  the 
w‘re,tE  ‘  o  (J“,nTe  19’  1876>;  Ha“°a  House, 
Man,!n™°pSea  12’  1886>  :  Duke-street 

Mansions  Grosvenor-square,  on  the  Duke  of 
V\  estminster  s  estate  (November  12,  1887)  • 
xh°‘  p1’IICj1.arles'street>  Berkeley-square,  after 
tne  Ealladian  manner  (July  18,  1891)  ■  Xo 
16,  Soho-square  for  Messrs.  Orme  &  Son 
(October  31  1896);  Hill  House,  Hampstead 
with  alterations  and  enlargement,  for  Mr 
George  Fisher  (August  27,  1898,  garden 

PiVc  ’i.rr1™?10?.01  No-  Dover-street. 
ff  the  hL  [°rr.fhS  EmPress  Club,  on  behalf 
*  ¥ote  Club,  and  Investment  Company 
(September  2,  1899);  and  designs  for  the 

n™entf&  TArreatm t“l  °f  ,the  subway  connecting 
two  of  Messrs.  Liberty  s  premises  in  Regent- 
street  (May  16,  1903) ;  the  subway  was  sub- 
quently  constructed,  but  with  k  different 
treatment.  Mr.  Wimperis,  or  the  firm,  during 
the  period  we  mention  above,  prepared  the 
plans  and  designs  for  No.  23.  Berkelev- 
square,  in  1890 ;  the  reparation  of  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
James,  Piccadilly,  with  a  reinstatement  of  the 
iqqo  *ui  1?84,  the  new  choir  vestrv  in 

c-  xi  GG,  °f  houSG«  m  Davies-street  *  and 
South  Molton-lane,  in  1899-1900;  the  new 
1  aJace  Music-hall  and  Theatre  of  Varieties 
with  Thomas’s  Great  Western  Hotel,  Ply¬ 
mouth  1899 ;  the  enlargement  on  the  sites  if 
INos.  3o.  37,  and  38,  Jermyn-street  of  Prince's 
Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  with  the  iron  and  glass 
shelter  and  new  grill-room  at  the  east  end  in  Pic¬ 
cadilly,  and  the  reception-rooms  and  alterations 
of  the  Art  Gallery,  1898-1901 ;  the  new  Palace 
Theatre,  Blackburn,  1898-9;  the  alterations 
and  the  new  library,  with  winter  gardens,  etc. 
Forest  Lodge,  Tulse  Hill,  for  Mr.  G.  Adnev 
Payne ;  the  Hotel  Osborne,  Berkeley-street. 
Mayfair,  begun  in  1898;  additional  premises 
m  Dover-etreet,  W.,  for  the  Empress  Club, 
opened  in  July,  1900;  buildings  on'  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  Park-walk,  Chelsea,  between 
Chapel-street  and  Winterton-place,  with  tho 
Widening  of  those  two  thoroughfares,  for  Mr. 

R;  C.  H.  Sloane-Stanley,  in  1898;  new  works, 
with  alterations  and  improvements,  at  the 
London  Pavilion,  Music-hall,  1899-1900;  No. 

50,  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square,  for  Mr. 
Mossop ;  alterations  at  the  Canterbury  Music- 
hall,  Lambeth ;  and  enlargement  of  the 
Athenaeum,  in  Godolphin-road.  Shepherd's 
Bush  in  1899-1900;  business  premises 
and  dwelling-houses  at  Kingston-on-Thames, 
King  s-road,  Chelsea,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  London,  and  the  environs;  No. 

15.  Berkeley-street,  W.,  for  the  Hotel,  Club, 
and  Investment  Company;  rebuilding  of  No. 

5  Stafford-street.  Pimlico;  and  alterations  of 
Hie  upper  portion  of  Willis’s  Restaurant, 
King-street.  St.  James’s,  for  occupation  by  a 
club,  1902;  a  house  in  Gwendolen-avenue, 
Putney,  one  of  his  most  recent  works;  and, 
in  1886,  a  mansion  in  Grosvenor-square.  In 
July,  1886,  Mr.  Wimperis  acted,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nicholls,  as  profes¬ 
sional  adviser — -in  an  honorary  capacity — in 
respect  of  the  limited  competition  for  the  St. 
James’s  Dwellings,  in  Carnabv-market, 
Regent-street,  W. 

Mr.  Stelfox. — -Wo  have  also  to  announce 
the  death,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  of  Mr 
Henry  Ernest  Stelfox,  of  No.  6,  Princess-, 
street  (formerly  of  Clarendon-chambers, 
Mosley-etroet),  Manchester,  and  of  Windsor- 
road,  Levenshulme.  Mr.  Stelfox  was  Ashpitel 
prizeman,  1888,  and  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  institute  in  that  year,  and  subsequently 
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Fellow.  He  served  his  articles  in  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  Baker  &  Ellis.  He 
was  the  architect  of  many  private  houses, 
commercial  buildings,  banking  premises, 
parish  halls,  and  similar  buildings  in 
Manchester  and  the  country  around,  and, 
during  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  of  several 
large  ’  schools.  Amongst  the  last-named  we 
may  mention  the  schools  in  North  Grecian- 
street,  Broughton,  to  receive  590  infants  and 
500  girls  on  the  two  floors,  with  two  assembly 
halls  and  a  caretaker’s  house,  at  a  cost  of 
about  14,000£. ;  in  Tootal-road,  Weaste,  with 
a  central  hall  and  seven  classrooms  for  each 
of  the  three  departments,  and  with  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  cookery,  laundry-work,  and 
manual  instruction,  for  1,275  scholars,  the 
designs  being  after  the  English  Renaissance 
in  character,  and  the  total  cost  amounting  to 
nearly  16,000L ;  in  West  Peel-street,  Regent- 
road  ;  and  in  Devonshire-strect,  Higher 
Broughton,  for  about  800  scholars,  for  which 
his  designs  were  selected  in  competition — all 
for  the  Salford  School  Board ;  the  Board 
Schools  in  Ashton  Old-road,  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  School  Board ;  the  St.  Peter’s  church 
schools,  Swinton,  to  accommodate  1,000  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  an  equally  large  school  for  the 
Levenshulmo  Urban  District  Council.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Stelfox  held  a 
lectureship  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow.  We 
understand  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
whereunder  the  completion  of  the  architectural 
works  upon  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death  is  to  be  entrusted  to  Messrs.  C.  K. 
&  T.  C.  Mayor,  of  Manchester,  architects. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Laws. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Laws,  who  for  many 
years  was  City  Engineer  and  Surveyor  for 
Newcastle,  and  had  latterly  been  consulting 
engineer.  Deceased  was  born,  sixty-two  years 
ago.  at  Tynemouth,  his  father  being  agent 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Mr.  Laws 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  &  Boyd,  engineers,  Newcastle,  and  after¬ 
wards,  having  adopted  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer,  he  was  much  engaged  upon  the 
work  of  the  North  British  and  North  Eastern 
Railway  Companies.  Ho  designed,  among 
other  works,  the  bridge  at  Wylam.  Mr. 
Laws  was  appointed  Borough  Engineer  of 
Newcastle  on  December  7,  1881.  He  had 
been  in  private  practice  in  Newcastle ;  but  it 
was  stipulated  that,  when  appointed,  he  should 
devoto  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  Borough 
Engineer.  Mr.  Laws  retired  from  the  more 
active  duties  of  his  office  in  November,  1901, 
when  Mr.  F.  J.  Edge  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Mr.  Laws  was  then  appointed 
consulting  engineer.  He  was  a  past-president 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  a  member  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


Memorial  Bust.  Westminster. — A  marble 
bust  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Ewart,  M.P., 
was  recently  unveiled  in  the  reading-room  of 
the  Westminster  Public  Library.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  George  J.  Frampton.  R.A. 

Swedish  Timber  Trade  in  1904. — In  a 
memorandum  dealing  with  the  economic 
situation  in  Sweden,  Mr.  F.  S.  Clarke,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  II.  M.  Legation  at  Stockholm,  observes, 
inter  alia ,  that  a  great  change  for  the  worse 
has  this  year  taken  place  in  the  export  of 
timber.  The  results  of  1903  were  good  in 
the  provinces,  and  prices,  in  spite  of  a  fall, 
ruled  high.  Sawn  and  planed  wood  was  last 
year  in  great  demand  for  South  Africa — over 
80,000  standards  having  been  exported  there, 
but  the  supply  seems  to  have  been  greater 
than  the  demand  (which  was  of  a  speculative 
nature),  and  the  South  African  market,  as 
regards  such  goods,  has  consequently  been 
closed  to  Sweden  during  the  whole  of  the 
present  year.  Prices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(which  usually  buys  40  per  cent,  of  tho  total) 
and  in  France  for  Swedish  timber  fell,  ai 
considerable  insecurity"  prevailed  in  the  export 
trade.  This  insecurity  and  the  fall  in  prices 
has  been  increased  by  “obstinate  resistance 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Swedish  exporters, 
and  by  cheap  sales  at  Archangel  and  at  other 
Russian  and  Finnish  ports.  The  price  of 
planks  fell  some  25  to  30  per  cent.,  while 
battens  fell  about  10  to  15  per  cent.  Scant¬ 
lings  and  wood  of  smaller  sizes  fetched  about 
the  same  prices  as  before.  The  decrease  in 
comparison  with  last  year  in  exportation  up 
to  the  end  of  July  last  in  planed  and  sawn 
wood  was  about  69,500  standards.  Taking,  as 
average  values  for  wood  of  all  kinds,  the 
figures  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
Export  Statistics  for  1902,  it  is  seen  that  the 
figures  in  the  first  six  months  of  1904  show  a 
decrease  of  from  eight  to  nine  million  kroners 
(440,000£.  to  500.000Z.) — a  sum  which  may  even 
bo  put  higher  if  the  fall  of  price®  is  taken 
into  account. 
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ASPHALT:  ITS  COMPOSITION  AND 
PROPERTIES  ( concluded ). 

HE  three  kinds  of  pitch — all  of  the 
same  origin — given  in  Table  III. 
were  investigated  by  E.  Donath 
and  M.  Asriel,  and  a  notable  residue 
of  organic  matter  was  left  insoluble.  This, 
also,  was  examined,  and  the  results  are  given 
below :  — 


melting  points  recorded  in  the  next  table  are 
those  of  the  extracted  bitumens  in  each  case, 
and  show  that  the  quantity  of  extract  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  knowledge  of  its  properties. 
The  melting  point  of  the  crude  soft  and  hard 
pitches  (coal-tar)  were  97°  and  235°  F.  respec¬ 
tively,  whilst  their  extracts  were  68°  and 
73°  F.  respectively. 

The  melting  points  were  determined  by 
Kraemer  &  Sarnow’s  method,  to  be  herein¬ 
after  described,  and  in  each  the  mean  of  four 
tests  is  given. 


Table  IV. — Relation  of  Original  Composition  to  Residue. 


In  the  large  percentage  and  nature  of’  the 
organic  matter  left  from  coal-tar  pitch,  there 
is  thus  possible  a  clear  differentiation  from 
refined  Trinidad  pitch  or  natural  asphalt,  but 
that  factor  is  not  sufficient  as  between  the 
last-named  and  the  petroleum  pitches  used 
for  many  artificial  asphalts. 

To  find  out  more  of  the  nature  of  the  several 
bituminous  combinations.  Dr.  Lunge  and 
V.  Krepelka  ( vide  Ghemiker  Zeitung,  1904) 
tested  nine  different  varieties  of  natural  asphalt, 
four  artificial  asphalts  prepared  from  petroleum 


The  iodine  value,  determined  by  Hubl’s 
method,  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
way  in  which  the  carbon  compounds  consti¬ 
tuting  the  bitumens  extracted  are  built  up. 

To  show  the  relation  of  the  melting  points 
of  the  extracted  bitumen,  as  given  in  Table  V., 
to  the  bitumens  as  they  occur  in  the  gross, 
see  table  at  foot  of  this  page : — 

Table  V.  shows  that  the  natural  rocks  van' 
in  their  properties  (as  exemplified  by  the 
sub-groups),  but  within  certain  limits  that  are 
in  accord  with  practical  experience,  and  that 


Table  V. — Tests  of  Extracted  Bitumens  (Lunge  and  KrepelkaI. 


Class. 

Origin  and  Description  of 
Substance  Tested. 

Melting  Point 
of  Bitumen 
Extracted  by 
Chloroform. 
Deg.  Fahr. 

Iodine 

Absorption. 

Specific  Gravity 
of  Bitumen 
at  17°  C.= 

62  -6"  Fahr. 

Limmer,  near  Hanover .  . 

60  8 

23-37 

0-9877 

Lobsann,  in  Alsace . 

77  0 

23-84 

1-0343 

Average  of  sub-group  . 

68  9 

23  60 

1-0110 

Val  de  Travers,  Swiss  Canton  of  Neuenberg 

82-58 

26-53 

1  -0823 

■a 

Tataro*.  Hungarv  . 

92-48 

39-71 

1-0931 

"a 

Bermudez,  Venezuela . 

124-01) 

46-28 

1-0861 

Seyssel,  nr.  Bellgarde-on-the  Rhone,  France 

127-6 

44-33 

1-0762 

- 

Trinidad  (not  known  what  part) . 

131-36 

5410 

1-0994 

3 

Average  of  sub-group  . 

111  6 

4219 

1-0874 

Selenico  . 

194-0 

46-99 

11131 

Gilsonite,  Utah,  U.S.A . 

253  4 

46-68 

1-1495 

Average  of  sub- group  . 

223-7 

46-8.15 

1-1313 

Average  of  nine  natural  asphalts . 

127  04 

39  09 

1-0802 

Galician  . 

64  76 

44-79 

1-0365 

Unknown . 

100  04 

44-26 

1-1075 

Beaumont,  in  Texas  . 

156-74 

46-97 

11741 

£2 

Wietze . 

244  76 

52-02 

1-1269 

Sg 

Average  of  Petroleum  Asphalts  . 

141-68 

47-01 

1-1112 

Coal-tar  pitch  soft . 

68-0 

69  34 

1-2365 

•<(S 

„  „  ,,  hard  . 

73-4 

64-39 

1-2741 

Average  of  Coal-tar  Pitches . 

70-7 

61-86 

1-2553 

pitches,  and  a  hard  and  soft  coal-tar  pitch, 
by  treating  them  with  commercially  pure 
chloroform.  The  extractions  dried  at  120°  C., 
were  then  examined  for  specific  gravity, 
melting  point,  and  for  absorption  of  iodine. 
In  addition,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  of 
given  strength  of  the  several  bitumens  in 
chloroform  was  tested,  but  found  to  be  incap¬ 
able  of  materially  assisting  the  discrimination. 
The  melting  point  of  rock  asphalt  or  of  artificial 
asphalt  is  affected  by  the  proportion  of  base 
to  bitumen  and  other  organic  matter,  but  the 


the  departure  from  these  properties  is  greatest 
in  the  coal-tar  pitches  where  with  an  almost 
equivalent  melting  point  there  is  nearly  a  three¬ 
fold  iodine  value  and  a  25  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  bitumen.  With  the 
petroleum  pitch  there  is  not  much  disparity  in 
the  iodine  value  or  specific  gravity  of  the  bitumen, 
but  more  in  the  melting  point.  The  difficulty 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  adulteration  of 
natural  asphalt  with  petroleum  pitch  up  to 
20  or  25  per  cent,  is  so  great  that  Kovacs 
declares  it  to  be  impossible,  but  its  presence 


Substance  Tested. 

Melting  Point. 

Percentage  of 
Total  Bitumens. 

Percentage  of 
Bitumen  as 
Petrolene. 

Authority. 

Coal-tar  pitch  soft  .... 
Coal-tar  pitch  hard  ... 
Venezuelan  pitch . 

Trinidad  pitch  or  asphalt 

Trinidad  manjak  . 

Barbados  manjak . 

97°  F. 

235°  F. 

150°  F. 

|  192°  F. 

428°  F. 

327"  F. 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 

96-1 

35-2 

to 

61-5 

95-25 

Nearly  100-0 

Not  given. 

Not  given. 

69-1 

44-0 

to  J 

75-3  ) 

12-6 

Probably  over  20. 

Dr.  G.  Lunge. 

Dr.  G.  Lunt-e. 

Laboratory,  Imperial  Institute. 

Laboratory,  Imperial  Institute. 

Laboratory,  Imperial  Institute. 
Laboratory,  Imperial  Institute. 
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qualitatively  can  be  proved  by  chemical  tests, 
which  he  sets  forth  in  the  Che m.  Rev.  Felt  und 
Harz  Industrie ,  vol.  7.  He  there  gives  par¬ 
ticulars  for  preparing  solutions  of  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  extract,  and  all  the  substances  he  tested 
gave  precipitates  from  these  solutions,  on  the 
addition  of  absolute  alcohol;  that  from  the 
coal  tar  being  brown,  the  bitumens  black, 
sticky,  and  pitch-like,  the  petroleum  pitch 


and  an  unknown  suspected  substance,  a  line, 
flocculent,  black  deposit.  On  drying  these 
precipitates  at  90  to  95°  C.,  that  from  coal  tar 
was  pulverulent  and  light  brown,  from  the 
bitumen  black,  sticky,  and  of  high  lustre, 
drawing  out  into  fine  threads  when  warm  ; 
whilst  the  other  two  were  black,  dull,  earthy, 
and  crumbled  readily  between  the  fingers. 
On  agitating  with  absolute  alcohol  some  of 
the  original  solution,  the  coal-tar  pitch  furnished 
a  brown  precipitate  and  a  black,  pitchy  deposit ; 
the  petroleum  pitch  and  the  unknown  sample, 
a  black,  muddy  precipitate ;  and  the  natural 
bitumens,  black  precipitates  or  pitchy,  cohesive 
deposits. 

His  conclusions  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
sticky  cohesive  properties  of  the  ultimate 
constituents,  as  just  described,  account  for 
the  superiority  of  the  natural  asphalts  for 
paving  materials,  as  compared  with  petroleum 
pitch,  which  largely  consists  of  earthy  matters 
cemented  by  empyreumatic  resins  and  oils, 
and  soon  loses  its  properties  under  the  influence 
of  sun  and  frost. 

Continuing  his  researches,  M.  J.  Kovacs  ha#* 
devised  a  plan  of  testing  the  viscosity  or 
“  dropping  temperature  ”  of  asphalts,  a 
description  of  which  apparatus  will  be  given 
later.  He  finds  that  asphalts  for  foot  pave¬ 
ments  must  not  “  drop  ”  under  176°  Fahr., 
and  for  roadways  not  under  221°  Fahr.,  and  that 
it  is  useful  to  check  the  determinations  by  a 
standard  bitumen  kept  for  the  purpose. 

He  advises  that  the  term  “  asphalt  ”  shall 
refer  only  to  natural  products,  which  occur 
either  in  the  pure  state  or  mixed  with  lime  or 
sand,  being,  in  the  'pure  state ,  black  and  lustrous, 
and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  tough  and 
sticky  or  almost  solid  and  brittle,  with  a  dropping 
point  not  under  95°  Fahr..  easily  and  completely 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  turpentine,  and 
chloroform,  with  difficulty  soluble  in  petroleum 
spirit  and  benzene,  and  almost  entirely  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 


Specimens  in  their  Normal  Condition 
Tested  for  Viscosity  by  M.  Kovacs. 

Dropping 
Temperature 
in  Degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

200-3 

206-8 

221-0 

237-2 

Dalmation  „  (bituminous  limestone) 

Tataros  „  (hard  Hungarian  bitumen) 

These  results  may  be  compared  with  those  in  Table 
V.  for  the  extracts,  and  those  to  be  Riven  later  for 
artificial  asphalts  by  Kraemer  &  Sarnow’s  method. 


Recent  investigations  by  Mr.  Clifford  Richard¬ 

son  have  shown  that  an  additional  clue  to 
petroleum  pitch  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
"  paraffin  ”  is  usually  present,  and  that  this 
can  be  detected  and  weighed  by  Holde’s  method, 
as  modified  by  him.  Natural  asphalt  he  has 
found  to  be  free  from  “  paraffin,”  and  the 
measure  of  the  adulteration  when  mixed  with 
a  known  percentage  of  a  petroleum  residue 
was  found  to  be  accurate.  In  this  way  a 
20  per  cent,  admixture  was  detected  with 
these  particular  substances.  It  must,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that  all  petroleums  are  not  alike, 
and  there  is  one  great  distinction  between 
those  of  America  and  Russia,  viz.,  that  the 
former  almost  entirely  consists  of  a  series  of 
bodies  called  “  paraffins,”  whilst  the  last 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  bodies 
called  “  naphthenes.”  Richardson  has  shown 
that  there  is  evidence  pointing  to  the  presence 
of  naphthenes  in  the  Trinidad  asphalt  oils, 
in  this  respect  as  in  others  the  deposits  being 
similar  to  those  of  Baku  in  South  Russia, 
In  Europe  there  are  petroleums  of  composition 
intermediate  between  the  American  and  Russian, 
a  fact  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “  paraffin  ”  percentages  in  artificial 
asphalts. 
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The  condition  of  the  various  classes  of  material 
in  Trinidad,  point  to  the  fact  that  exposure 
to  air  and  consequent  oxidation  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  their  formation  from 
the  liquid  gulped  forth  in  a  constant  stream 
mixed  with  water,  from  which  escapes  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen.  The  presence  of  sulphur 
in  the  asphalt  appears  to  have  an  influence  upon 
the  properties,  which,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  ascertained,  but  the  facts  just 
mentioned  have  led  to  patents  being  taken  out 
in  Europe  and  America  for  conversion  of  petro¬ 
leum  residues,  from  oil  distillation  works  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  by  blowing  air  through 
the  mass,  and  in  some  cases  adding  a  percentage 
of  sulphur.  Whether  added  sulphur  can  take 
the  place  of  sulphur  incorporated  in  a  natural 
product  during  its  genesis,  remains  to  be  proved, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  a  marked  effect 
when  mixed  with  indiarubber,  a  substance 
akin  to  the  bitumens.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into 
further  details  as  to  the  effect  of  oxygen  and 
sulphur,  but  the  facts  are  mentioned  to  show 
what  class  of  material  is  likely  to  be  met  with 
on  the  market,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the 
appropriate  methods  of  discrimination. 

The  Effect  of  Liquid  and  Gaseous  Hydrocarbons. 

It  has  been  found  in  Frankfort,  in  Brooklyn, 
and  other  cities  where  asphalt  paving  is  used 
that  the  surface  becomes  disintegrated  and 
softened  if  petroleum  from  passing  vehicles 
or  axle  boxes  of  the  -same '  is  allowed  .to  drop 
upon  it,  and,  further,  that  the  heavy  hydro¬ 
carbons  of  coal  gas  have  a  similar  effect.  *  The 
continued  leakage  of  gas  under  an  asphalt  road- 
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way  has  been  found  to  be  injurious,  and  the 
affected  portions  of  the  substance  when  tested 
liberated  gas.  Passing  similar  gas  into  a  tube 
containing  sound  asphalt  speedily  brought  about 
the  change,  which  ceased  and  was  reconverted 
on  exposure  to  air  and  absence  of  gas.  Tests 
have  showed  that  the  constituents  of  the  gas 
that  were  active  were  those  that  are  absorbable 
by  petroleum  oils ;  an  additional  proof  of  the 
kinship  of  asphalts  to  petroleum. 

Methods  of  Determining  the  Viscosity  and  the 

Effect  of  Heat  upon  Asphaltic  Substances. 

The  effect  of  the  “  petrolene  ”  is  to  facilitate 
the  softening  of  the  asphalt  under  the  continued 
application  of  heat  of  a  moderately  high 
temperature,  apparently  causing  a  flux  of  those 
constituents  that  have  a  higher  melting  point. 
Tins  is  manifested  in  the  creeping  or  buckling 
which  is  known  to  occur  in  hot  weather 
with  all  except  the  best  asphalts,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  factor  it  is  not  sufficient  to  test  the 
melting  point  as  observed  by  raising  the 
temperature  over  a  short  period  of  time  only  until 
liquefaction  takes  place,  but  to  ascertain  the 
viscosity  by  “  dropping,”  or  (what  appears 
almost  equivalent)  the  flux,  by  the  effect  of  an 
ascertained  temperature  under  a  definite 
pressure. .  The  first  of  these  classes  is  that  of 
M.  Kovacs,  whilst  the  second  is  that  of  Kraemer 
&  Sarnow. 

M.  Kovacs’  appliance  is  described  at  length  in 
Chem.  Rev.  Fett  und  Harz  Industrie.  1902.  and 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  diagrams  Figs.  I..  II. 
and  III. 

On  a  sand-bath  S,  about  6  in.  diameter, 
with  a  £-in.  layer  of  sand  is  placed  a  beaker  O, 
of  4  in.  diameter  and  6  in.  high,  containing 
sufficient  rape-seed  oil  and  glycerin  to  cover 
the  beaker  L,  of  3£  in.  diameter  and  6  in.  high, 
three-fourths  of  its  height.  In  this  air-bath 
the  dropping  frame  (shown  in  Figs.  II.  and  III. 
plan  and  vertical  section)  is  placed.  It  consists 
of  a  brass  disc,  perforated  in  the  centre  for  a 
thermometer,  and  with  four  perforations  of 


Fig  IV. 


FigV 

l  mm.  =  ’08  in.  diameter,  around  whichla  brass 
cylinder  of  1  in.  internal  diameter  and  14  in. 
Ingh  is  soldered.  The  disc  is  supported  by  a 
tripod  2£  in.  high.  A  regulated  Bunsen  burner 
is  placed  under  the  sand-bath,  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air-bath  is  evenly  raised  in 
each  determination.  The  air-bath  is  covered 
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with  a  cork  or  glass  plate.  In  testing  hard- 
grade  asphalts,  7 '7  grains  (£  grm.)  is  weighed 
out,  formed  into  a  pellet,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  A  pellet  is 
then  inserted  in  each  of  the  small  tubes  of  the 
dropping  frame,  this  is  immediately  placed  in  the 
air-bath  with  a  thermometer,  and  a  thermometer 
is  also  suspended  in  the  oil-bath.  The  gas  burner 
is  applied  to  the  sand-bath,  and  after  some  time 
the  softened  asphalt  is  visible  underneath  the 
perforated  disc,  and  as  soon  as  it  drops  the 
temperature  shown  by  the  thermometer  in 
t  e  air-bath  is  noted.  The  following  tem¬ 
peratures  were  observed  in  an  experiment 
showing  the  rise  per  minute  : — 


,  30 
,  35 
,  40 


20°  C. 
22°  C. 
32°  C. 
•18 3  C. 
65°  C. 
81°  C. 
95°  C. 
100°  C. 
114°  C. 


=  237°  Fahr. 


The  apparatus  devised  by  G.  Kraemer  & 
C.  Sarnow  ( vide  Chemische  Industrie,  1903) 
depends  upon  the  flow  of  a  definite  head  of 
mercury  through  a  column  of  the  bitumen 
substance  and  noting  the  temperature  of  this 
fluxing  point,  or  melting  point,  as  in  Table  No.  V. 
It  was  brought  out  to  overcome  difficulties 
experienced  with  older  methods  in  determining 
the  softening  point  of  coal-tar  pitch,  and  has 
found  general  employment  in  the  German  tar 
industry. 

The  diagrams  Nos.  IV.,  V.,  VI.  show  the 
apparatus,  which  is  quite  easy  to  construct.  Nos. 
V.  and  IV.  are  plans,  whilst  No.  VI.  is  partly  in 
elevation  and  partly  in  section.  A  quantity  of 
about  25  grms.  (38(5  grains)  of  the  pitch  under 
investigation  is  melted  in  a  small  beaker  in 
an  oil-bath  (see  Fig.  VII.)  at  about  150°  C., 
the  pitch  forming  a  layer  about  £  in.  thick. 
Into  this  is  dipped  an  open-ended  tube  made 
of  glass,  4  in.  long  and  {  in.  internal  diameter. 
On  .removing  the  tube  the  upper  end  is  closed 


tube  containing  the  pitch  and  mercury  is  then 
suspended  in  a  beaker  full  of  water  resting  in 
another  beaker  also  full  of  water.  The  inner 
beaker  also  contains  a  thermometer,  the  bulb 
of  which  stands  at  the  same  level  as  the  pitch. 
The  outer  beaker  is  heated  by  a  Bunsen  gas 
flame  of  small  size.  The  temperature  shown 
by  the  thermometer  in  the  inner  beaker  is  noticed 
immediately  the  mercury  falls  through  the 
layer  of  pitch  and  is  recorded  as  the  softening, 
fluxing,  or  melting  point  of  the  latter. 


As  seen  by  the  illustrations,  several  observa¬ 
tions  can  be  made  at  once.  With  substances 
which  soften  above  194°  F.,  the  outer  beaker 
is  filled  with  paraffin  or  paraffin  oil  and  the 
inner  with  saturated  brine  or  magnesium 
chloride  solution.  The  thickness  of  the  column 
of  pitch  does  not  within  limits  affect  the 
result ;  a  layer  of  pitch  of  5,  6,  and  7  mm. 
thickness  having  softened  at  olv0,  60'5°,  and 
GD5°  C.  respectively.  The  mercury  is  shown 
upon  the  pitch  or  asphalt  being  tested  in  the 
vertical  section  of  the  tube  in  Fig.  VI.,  and  is 
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by  the  finger,  and  the  pitch  is  allowed  to  solidify 
injthe  tube  whilst  it  is  held  horizontally  and 
rotated.  When  the  pitch  has  set,  the  portion 
adhering  to  the  outside  is  removed,  and  the 
length  of  the  column  inside  the  tube  will 
be  about  2  in.  On  the  top  of  this  is 
poured  5  grms.  (77  grains)  of  mercury.  The 


marked  Hg. 

Tests  made  by  the  apparatus  gave  the 
following  results  on  pitches  and  asphalts 
of  considerable  variation  in  fluxing  property  ; 
given  in  degrees  Centigrade  :  — 

Soft  Pitch.  Medium  Pitch.  Hard  Pitch. 
Average  of  four  results  ou  pitch  from  Grahms. 

51  375  .  6855  .  80-325 

Average  of  three  results  on  pitch  from  Erkner. 

50-5  .  61-2  .  86-006 

Refined  Hard  Glass  Hard  Petroleum  Residue 
Asphalt.  Asphalt.  from  Alsace. 

52-0  .  82  0  .  105 

- — - 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Nuneaton.-  The  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Nuneaton, 
has  been  long  a  ruin,  a  small  and  plain  church 
having  been  built  amid  the  ruins  in  1876  for 
the  use  of  the  parish.  Since  1876  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  has  increased  more  than 
fourfold,  and  is  now  about  7,000,  and  in 
March  last  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with 
the  restoration,  keeping  carefully  to  the 
original  lines,  and  preserving  all  that  remains 
of  the  ancient  work.  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear 
was  appointed  architect.  The  complete  scheme 
includes  rebuilding  the  chancel,  the  north  and 
south  transepts,  the  central  tower,  and  a 
further  portion  of  the  nave.  This  will  give  a 
total  accommodation  of  900  seats.  The  cost 
will  be  over  14.000L,  but  only  800J.  is  as  yet 
subscribed  or  promised. 

Proposed  Church,  Harrogate. — Work  has 
just  been  commenced  at  Harrogate  on  a  new 
church,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  in 
Duchy-road,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
24,00(k,  excluding  the  completion  of  the  tower 
and  spire.  Mr.  Temple  Moore,  architect,  has 
prepared  the  designs  for  the  building,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Rawling,  builder,  York,  has 
secured  the  first  contract. 

New  Chancel  and  Chapel,  Eastbourne.  - 
The  newly-erected  north  chapel  and  chancel 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Meads.  Eastbourne, 
were  recently  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  The  additions  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  R.  G.  Fenning, 
Meads,  and  are  in  flint  faced  with  Bath  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  original  structure,  the 
interior  being  lined  with  yellow  bricks  orna¬ 
mented  with  red  Sussex  bricks,  and  faced  with 
Bath  stone.  The  organ  chamber  has  been 
altered  to  fit  the  organ,  which  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt. 

Council  Schools,  Leeds.— The  new  Brown- 
hill  Council  Schools,  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  Leeds  Education  Committee,  were 
opened  on  the  22nd  i'nst.  The  schools  occupy 
a  site  in  Harehills-lane,  the  area  of  the  land 


being  8,663  sq.  yds.,  and  the  total  cost  will 
come  to  about  21,210L  The  buildings  are  in 
two  blocks,  the  larger  block  facing  to  Hare- 
hills-lane,  having  been  arranged  for  senior 
and  junior  mixed  children.  The  larger  block 
is  two  stories  in  height,  and  provides  accom¬ 
modation  for  480  junior  children  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  480  senior  scholars  on  the 
first  floor.  The  infants’  school  is  a  separate 
building,  and  is  only  one  story  high,  accom¬ 
modation  being  provided  for  560  children. 
Three  assembly  halls  are  provided — one  for 
each  department— and  classrooms  are  arranged 
round  the  halls.  There  are  twenty-six  class¬ 
rooms  in  all.  Two  fireproof  staircases  are 
provided  for  the  upper  floor  of  the  mixed 
department.  One  classroom  is  specially 
fitted  up  for  cookery  instruction.  The  build¬ 
ings  throughout  are  electrically  lighted. 
There  are  also  concreted  playgrounds.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  S.  Braith- 
waito  (Architect  to  the  Education  Committee), 
of  Leeds. 

A  New  Masonic  Temple.— On  Tuesday,  St. 
John’s  Day,  a  Masonic  temple,  which  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  8,000£.  in 
Cadzow-street.  Hamilton,  by  the  Kilwinning 
(No.  7)  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  Colonel  P.  Spence,  Provincial  Grand 
Substitute  Master  of  the  Province  of  the 
Middle  Ward.  The  lodge  dates  back  to  the 
XVIIth  century,  and  its  written  records  com¬ 
mence  in  the  year  1732,  when  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  of  the  time  was  building  Chatelher- 
hault.  A  couple  of  years  ago  they  disposed 
of  their  original  quarters  to  the  town  for 
street  improvements.  The  new  temple  is 
situated  in  a  prominent  position,  and  has, 
on  the  ground  floor,  two  suites  of  offices. 
The  lodge-room  is  on  the  upper  floor,  entered 
through  a  large  doorway  in  Cadzow-street, 
the  lodge-room  proper  being  a  spacious  apart¬ 
ment  with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts.  Facing 
Lower  Auchingramont-street  is  a  hall  for 
letting  purposes,  which  provides  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  400  persons,  along  with  a  house  for 
the  caretaker,  cooking  kitchen,  etc.  The 
design,  which  was  chosen  by  competition,  is  in 
the  old  Scots  style  of  architecture,  and  is 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen,  architect,  Hamil¬ 
ton.  In  finishing  the  interior,  special  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  colour  decoration, 
and  a  free  use  has  been  made  of  stencil  orna¬ 
ment.  The  entrance  hall  and  staircase  are 
painted  in  shades  of  purple  and  green,  and 
the  reception  hall  in  white  and  lemon.  The 
lower  walls  of  the  banqueting  hall  are  of 
green,  and  the  ceiling  and  frieze  white,  with 
stencil  ornaments  introduced  at  the  frieze. 
The  lodge-room  has  received  special  care. 
The  vaulted  roof  is  of  a  lemon,  colour,  re¬ 
lieved  by  green  and  purple  bands,  and  the 
intervening  spaces  decorated  with  Masonic 
emblems.  Over  the  entrance  are  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  while  at  the  east  end  over  the 
Master's  chair  is  the  rising  6un.  The  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  room  has  been  designed  by  the 
architect.  In  the  lodge-room  are  seven 
stained-glass  windows,  the  three  over  the 
Master’s  chair  having  figure  subjects,  “  Faith,” 
"Hope,”  and  ‘‘Charity,”  while  the  other  four 
on  the  side  walls  show  different  degrees  in 
Masonry.  The  preparation-room  has  three 
lights,  representing  “The  Way,”  ‘‘The 
Truth,”  and  ‘‘The  Life,”  and  the  reception- 
room  has  four  windows  of  an  Eastern 
character.  The  rooms  are  lighted  throughout 
with  electric  fittings. 

Market  Hall,  Sheffield. — The  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  front  of  the  Norfolk  Market  Hall 
at  Sheffield  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
frontage  has  a  depth  of  42  ft.  The  main 
entrance,  which  is  14  ft.  6  in.  wide,  is  screened 
off  from  the  Market  Hall  by  folding  doors. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance  are 
lock-up  shops,  while  on  the  first  floor  is  to 
be  a  restaurant,  and  in  the  basement  a  cafe, 
both  with  entrances  from  Exchange-street. 
The  new  frontage  is  of  stone  and  brick,  the 
pilasters  and  columns  being  of  polished 
Labrador  granite.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Holmes  &  Watson,  of  Sheffield. 

Hospital  Extension,  Bradford.— A  new 
out-patients’  department  is  to  be  built  as  an 
extension  to  the  Bradford  Children’s  Hospital. 
The  new  department  is  to  be  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  hospital  grounds,  quite  detached 
from  the  main  block,  with  frontages  to  Wel- 
bury-drive  and  Bertram-road.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  will  be  a  vestibule,  a  waiting-hall, 
capable  of  seating  150  to  200  persons,  and  an 
inner  hall  adjoining,  having  a  registration- 
room,  an  operating-room,  and  a  dispensary, 
all  opening  directly  upon  it.  On  the  upper 
floor  there  is  to  be  a  house  for  the  caretaker, 
who  will  act  as  lodgekeeper  for  the  whole  insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  basement  will  include  a  drug¬ 
store  and  heating  chamber.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost,  including  fittings  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  rooms  at  present  in  use  for 
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out-patients,  will  amount  to  1,700/.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  constructed  from  plans  which  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Ledingham.  The 
following  are  the  contractors: — Excavators’, 
masons’,  and  bricklayers’  work,  Charles 
Booth  &  Son ;  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work, 
Greenwood  Brothers ;  plumbers’  and  glaziers’ 
work,  Gabriel  Jackson;  slaters’  work.  George 
Wilkinson;  plasterers’  work,  Thomas  Bolton; 
painters’  work,  James  Lynn. 

Library,  Whitchurch,'  Cardiff.— The  new 
free  library,  built  at  Whitchurch  by  means  of 
a  grant  of  2,000/.  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  was 
opened  recently.  The  following  are  the 

dimensions  of  the  building: — Ground  floor _ 

reading-room,  63  ft.  by  27  ft.  ;  lending  depart¬ 
ment,  21  ft.  by  16  ft.  ;  librarian’s  room, 
11  ft.  3  in.  by  11  ft.  3  in.  First  floor — kitchen, 
and  two  bedrooms  for  caretaker.  There  are 
two  entrances,  one  being  reserved  for  ladies. 
The  reading-room  has  been  provided  with  a 
folding  partition.  There  are  fifteen  news¬ 
paper  stands  and  tables  for  magazines,  with 
seating  accommodation  for  sixty-four  readers. 
The  bookcases  in  the  lending  department  will 
store  about  6,000  volumes.  The  premises  are 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  elevation  has 
been  faced  with  Cattybrook  red  bricks,  dressed 
with  Bath  ston^.  Messrs.  R.  &  S.  Williams, 
Cardiff,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Morgan  was  the  contractor. 

Chelmsford  Free  Library.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  public  buildings  at  Chelmsford, 
which  will  comprise  a  free  library  and  read¬ 
ing-room,  science  and  art  school,  and  museum, 
was  laid  recently  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  Messrs. 
F.  Chancellor  &  Son,  of  Chelmsford  and 
London,  are  the  architects.  The  buildings 
comprise  a  ground  and  first  and  second  floors. 
In  the  centre  on  the  ground  floor  there  will 
be  an  entrance  hall,  with  main  staircase. 
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men  s  common-room,  women’s  common-room, 
librarian’s  room,  and  office,  with  lavatory 
accommodation  at  the  back.  In  the  north 
wing  on  the  ground  floor  there  will  be  a 
museum,  library,  and  large  museum,  and  in 
the  south  wing  the  lending  library  and  read¬ 
ing-room.  The  first  floor  will  include  a  class¬ 
room  for  design,  master’s  room,  and  casting- 
room,  with  store-rooms.  In  the  north  wing 
on  the  same  floor  there  will  be  a  life-room,  a 
room  for  elementary  art  and  mechanical  draw¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  south  wing  a  room  for  applied 
art.  and  this  last  will  have  a  north  light 
window.  The  apartments  for  the  curator  will 
be  on  the  second  floor.  The  buildings 
will  be  heated  throughout  with  hot  water, 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  frontage  to 
the  Market- road  is  82  ft.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  will  be  faced  with  red  brick,  and 
stone  dressings.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  H. 
Potter  &  Son,  of  Chelmsford,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  works  is  Mr.  James  Bugg. 

Library,  Plumstead. — A  public  library  has 
just  been'  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Morley,  M.P.,  on  the  south  side  of  High- 
street,  Plumstead.  The  building  has  been 
erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank 
Sumner,  the  Borough  Surveyor  and  Engineer, 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Lovatt  &  Co.,  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  at  a  cost  of  about  14,000/.  The 
building  has  a  frontage  of  60  ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  131  ft.,  and  is  entered  from  High- 
street  by  a  vestibule,  leading  to  a  corridor. 
On  the  right  is  the  newsroom,  56  ft.  by  24  ft., 
furnished  with  stands  for  fifty-six  newspapers, 
and  two  tables  to  accommodate  fourteen 
readers.  On  the  left  is  the  magazine  room,  29  ft. 
by  24  ft. ,  with  tables  to  accommodate  forty- 
two  readers.  At  the  rear  of  the  newsroom  is  the 
lending  library,  which,  with  the  borrowers’ 
space,  covers  an  area  of  62  ft.  by  32  ft., 
and  has  at  present  accommodation  for  20.000 
volumnes.  The  total  length  of  the  lending 
counters  is  59  ft.  The  ladies’  room,  with 
accommodation  for  twenty-eight  readers,  and 
the  librarian’s  room  are  entered  from  the  bor¬ 
rowers’  spaoe.  The  juvenile  library,  34  ft. 
by  21  ft.,  has  a  separate  entrance  and  vesti¬ 
bule  from  the  private  road  on  the  east  side 
of  the  building.  It  has  sitting  accommodation 
for  forty-eight  readers,  and  also  contains  the 
lending  counter  for  the  juvenile  department. 
This  portion  of  the  building  does  not  com¬ 
municate.  except  privately,  with  other  parts 
of  the  library.  The  first  floor  of  the  public 
portion  of  the  building  is  approached  from 
the  end  of  the  corridor  by  a  stone  staircase, 
and  comprises  a  reference  library.  65  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  and  spare-room,  65  ft.  by  30  ft.  The 
reference  library  is  lighted  by  three  large 
ceiling  lights,  and  has  accommodation  for 
6.500  volumes.  The  spare-room  has  an  ellip¬ 
tical  ceiling,  and  has  been  designed  with  the 
object  of  being  used  as  a  museum,  or  for 
library  lectures.  In  the  basement  are  repair¬ 
ing  and  store  rooms,  with  shelving  available 
for  5,000  volumes.  Lift  communication  with 
the  lending  and  reference  libraries  is  also 
provided.  The  residence  for  the  librarian  is 
situate  on  the  first  floor.  The  building  is 
electrically  lighted,  this  portion  of  the  work 


being  done  by  the  Borough  Electrical 
Engineer-  (Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell).  The  floors  ire 
fireproof.  The  elevation  of  the  building  m 
the  High-street  is  faced  with  Fareham  red 
bricks,  having  Portland  stone  dressings,  while 
the  east  elevation  is  faced  with  Ibstock  red 
bricks,  and  similar  dressings. 

Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash.— Lord  Aber- 
dare  opened  a  new  town  hall  at  Mountain 
Ash  recently.  The  building  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Workmen’s  Hall.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  offices  for  the  surveyor,  sanitary  in¬ 
spector,  overseers,  and  rate  collectors,  with 
a  hall  and  staircase  leading  tip  the  first  floor. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a  council  chamber  and 
room  for  the  town  clerk  and  education  depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  top  floor  are  several  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  caretaker.  The  principal  floors 
are  fireproof,  covered  with  wood  blocks. 
Ihose  used  for  the  council  chamber  are  of 
oak.  The  corridors  and  halls  are  laid  in 
mosaic  work,  and  the  principal  staircase  in 
granolithic.  These,  together  with  the  wood 
blocks,  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  B. 
Ward  &  Co.,  Cardiff,  and  the  blocks  by 
Messrs.  J.  Smith  &  Sons,  Derby.  The  con¬ 
tractors  were  Messrs.  E.  R.  Evans  &  Brothers, 
Cardiff.  The  amount  of  the  contract  was 
4,300/.  The  architect  for  the  building  was 
Mr.  John  H.  Phillips,  Cardiff. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Leven.  Fife. — A  three-light  east  window 
has  just  been  fixed  at  this  church  by 
Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  &  Brothers,  of  London'. 
The  centre  light  contains  three  figures,  the 
top  depicting  Our  Lord  in,  Majesty,  with 
Moses  and  Elias  in  the  two  spaces  under, 
while  on  each  side  in  the  outer  lights  are  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul :  under  the  two  latter  are 
angels  bearing  scrolls  with  texts. 


SAN  IT  ARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Liverpool  Water  Supply.— Tlie  report  for 
1903  of  the  City  Water  Engineer  (Mr.  Joseph 
Parry)  contains  information  as  to  the  supply 
of  water  to  Liverpool,  Walla6ey,  etc.,  the 
quality  of  the  water,  the  source  of  supply  at 
Vyrnwy  and  Rivington,  the  outlay  and'  in¬ 
come  connected  with  the  undertakings,  etc. 
The  year  in,  question,  according  to  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  Rivington  watershed,  was  one 
of  the  wettest  on  record,  there  having  been 
only  three  years  which  exceeded  it  in  the  past 
half  century.  The  total  volume  of  water 
delivered  from  the  Corporation  works  during 
1903,  including  statutory  compensation  waters 
to  rivers  in  Lancashire  and  Montgomeryshire, 
was  17,515,037,000  gallons.  The  additional 
number  of  new  houses  and  other  new 

premises  supplied  with  water  in  the 
Liverpool  district  during  the  year  was 

4,111,  the  net  number,  after  withdrawals, 
etc.,  being  3,284.  The  total  number  of 

tenants  on  the  rent-roll  of  the  water  acoount 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  187,751.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  water,  Professor  Boyce  re¬ 
ported  that  purity  was  well  maintained  during 
the  year.  The  capital  expenditure  on  the 
Liverpool  waterworks  for  the  year  was 

5,517,099/.  12s.  9d.,  and  the  gross  revenue 
on  ordinary  account,  including  Chorley, 
319,395/.  Is.  lid.  The  new  reservoir  at  Pres¬ 
cot,  which  was  practically  completed  before 
the  end  of  1903,  is  described  with  the  aid 
of  photogravure  views,  illustrative  of  the 
screening-chamber  and  automatic  valve  at 
the  outlet,  and  of  the  overflow  and  washout. 

Drainage  Plans.— In  addition  to  those 
already  reported  in  tho  Builder,  the  following 
Borough  Councils  have  considered  the  letter 
from  the  London  County  Council  submitting 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  a  proposal  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the 
amendment  of  the  by-laws  relating  to  the 
details  insisted  upon  in  plans  of  drainage 
work  required  to  be  deposited: — Bermondsey 
-While  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  proposal,  the  Council  is  of  opinion 
that  tho  power  of  requiring  the  detail  plans 
under  the  by-laws  should  be  retained,  but 
that  this  power  should  only  be  exercised  when 
the  local  authority  considers  it  necessary. 
Poplar— The  Council  holds  that  plans  in 

accordance  with  the  by-laws  are  necessary, 
and  that  the  suggested  amendment  should 
be  opposed.  Southwark — Acting  upon  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Borough  Surveyor,  the  Council  are 
strongly  opposed  to  any  alteration  being  made 
in  the  existing  by-laws.  Shoreditch — The 
Council  has  adopted  a  report  from  the 

Borough  Surveyor  to  the  effect  that  the  by¬ 
laws  referred  to  have  assisted  the  Works 
Committee  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  plans 

for  drainage  work,  and  that  it  is  in  the 

interest  of  the  public  generally  that  the 
fullest  information  should  be  set  out  before 
such  plans  are  approved. 

Sewerage  Works,  Benwell. — The  sewerage 
scheme,  initiated  by  th©  Benwell  and 


I en ham  Urban  District  Council,  was  formallv 
opened  on  the  20th  inst.  The  main  sewer  is 

onr?o  ono?  Tfiha  f  T,es+  Ionf’  a?d  Cost  close 

on  20,000/.  The4  contractors  for  the  work  were 

m“'  Ha  W .  TayloT*’  raein°" 

Footbridge,  Copley.— An  iron  footbridge, 
erected  by  the  Halifax  Corporation  over  the 
river  Gakler,  at  a  cost — inclusive  of  land  for 
the  necessary  approaches-of  800/.,  was  opened 
on  the  17th  inst.  Messrs.  Graham,  Morton,  & 
Go.  supplied  the  ironwork,  and  the  stonework 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bower  Brothers. 
Ifie  plans  for  the  structure  were  drawn  bv 
Mr.  J.  Lord,  the  Borough  Engineer. 


FOREIGN. 

France— A  monument  to  Gavarni  was  in¬ 
augurated  a  few  days  since.  M.  Henri 
Guillaume,  the  architect  for  the  work,  has 
utilised  the  basin  of  the  old  St.  Georges 
fountain,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  has  placed 
an  octagonal  granite  pedestal  which  forms 
the  base  to  a  column  carrying  a  marble  bust 
°t  Gavarni.  Humorous  figures  recalling  his 
principal  works  are  sculptured  in  bas-relief  on 
u  ool“mn:  and  bronze  masks,  disposed 
about  the  rim  of  the  basin,  pour  water  into 
tL  10  sculPtural  Part  of  the  work  is  by 

M.  Denys  Puech. - An  exhibition  of  the  works 

of  M.  Bartholome,  the  sculptor  of  the 
‘■Monument  aux  Moris,”  has  been  opened  at 
the  Galene  Helrard,  Rue  Royale. - An  “Ex¬ 

position  Internationale  de  peinture  et  Sculp¬ 
ture”  has  been  opened  at  the  Georges  Petit 
Gallery,  and  will  remain  open  to  the  end  of 
the  month.  Among  the  exhibitors  are  MM. 
Carrier-Bel  louse,  Harrisson,  Legorst-Gerard 
Rochegrosse,  A.  Smith,  Bernstamm,  Puech, 
and  Theodore  Riviere. - A  competition 


-  —  -  '  *  — 

has  been  opened  at  Nancy  for  the  erection 
of  a  Hotel  for  the  offices  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. — —A  French  committee  has  been 
formed  to  raise  a  monument  to  Sainte-Beuve 
at  Lausanne.  It  is  to  be  carried  out  by  a 

Swiss  sculptor,  M.  Lugoon. - A  competition 

is  to  be  opened  for  the  construction  of  a 
boulevard  along  the  line  of  the  shore  at 
Hyeres. — — M.  Albert  Ballu  has  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  at 
Timgad,  some  interesting  remains  of  a 
Roman  building  which  is  supposed  to  have 

been  a  public  library. - Tho  municipality  of 

Nancy  have  opened  a  competition  for  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  a  public  park,  with  gateways  and 
an  iron  ,  grille,  in  the  new  quarter  called 

Mont  Desert. - A  sum  of  a  million  francs 

has  also  been  voted  for  the  improvement  of 

the  market  at  Nancy. - M.  Tournaire  has 

been  commissioned  as  architect  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris. 
The  new  buildings  will  include  a  tower  at  the 
angle  of  the^  Boulevard  de  Palais  and  the 
Quai  des  Orfevres,  but  lower  and  more  mas¬ 
sive  than  that  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the 

B°ujpYard. - M.  Nestor  Alans,  member  of  the 

Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes,  has  died,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  at  Montpellier.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Lebas  and  of  Lazard,  and  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  various  improvements 
at  Montpellier,  especially  those  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Halle  Castellane. - The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  eightv-three,  of  the 
painter  Giacomelli,  celebrated  for  his  illus¬ 
trations  of  birds.  Pie  was  the  artist,  for 
almost  all  the  standard  works  on  birds,  such 
as  Michelet’s  “  L'Oiseau,”  Andre  Theuriet’s 
“  Nos  Ouseaux,”  etc.  His  last  work  was  the 
illustration  of  the  "Merle  Blanc”  of  Alfred 

de  Musset. - The  death  is  announced  also  of 

M.  Denys  Darcy,  architect  to  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Denis  and  to  the  diocesan  buildings  of 
Rheims  and  Evreux.  He  received  a  medal  in 
the  Salon  of  1869,  and  gold  medals  in 
the  Universal  Exhibitions  of  1878  and  1889.* 

- M.  Carolus  Duran  has  been  appointed 

Director  of  the  Villa  Medici.  M.  Duran  was 
born  at  Lille  in  1837 ;  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Souchon,  and  received  medals  in  the  Salons 
of  1866,  1869,  and  1870.  He  went  through  all 
the  grades  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  being 
named  “Grand  Officier  ”  in  1900.  He  obtained 
the  Medal  of  Honour  in  the  Salon  of  1879, 
and  in  the  present  year  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Institut.  The  new  appointment  com¬ 
pels  M.  Carolus  Duran  to  resign  his  position 
as  President  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts  (New  Salon),  but  he  has  been 
specially  requested  to  remain  in  office  till  the 
next  Salon.  When  his  resignation  actually 
takes  place,  he  will  be  succeeded  by  one  of  the 
four  Vice-Presidents,  MM.  Roll,  Besnard, 

Rodin,  and  Waltner. - The  Academic  des 

Beaux-Arts  has  elected  M.  Knaus6,  a  Ger¬ 
man  painter,  Honorary  and  Corresponding 

member  in  the  section  of  Painting. - M. 

Turin,  architect,  of  Paris,  has  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  the  competition  for  designs  for 

*  The  notes  up  to  this  point/  were  posfpomxl  for 
want  of  space,  from  a  previous  ifesue. 
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street  booths  ( baroques )  organised  by  the 

conductors  of  L<  Bdtrmenl. - A  new  bridge 

is  to  be  built  over  the  Marne,  between  Cham- 

pigny  and  Saint-Maur-les-Fosses. - A  large 

casino  is  to  be  built  at  Nantes,  to  include  a 

hotel,  baths,  theatre,  and  circus. - ;The 

••  Societe  des  Architectes  de  Seine-ct-Oise  ’ 
has  elected  M.  Albert  Petit,  of  Versailles,  as 

President  for  1905. - MM.  Jasson,  Gutton, 

and  Lanternier  have  been  commissioned  as 
architects  for  a  proposed  municipal  theatre  at 
Nancy,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  million 

francs. - The  ancient  church  of  Villy-sur- 

Au.xois  (Cote  d'or)  has  been  classed  among 

“  Monuments  Historiques.” - It  is  proposed 

to  build  among  the  pine-forests  of  Arcachon,  a 
“  Lvcee  Cl imatique,”  conducted  according  to 

the  most  recent  principles  of  hygiene.- - The 

Conseil-General  of  the  Seine  has  opened  a  com¬ 
petition.  for  French  painters,  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  new  theatre  of  Fresnes ;  and  M. 
Enders  has  been  chosen,  by  the  same  body,  to 
carry  out  the  decoration  of  the  theatre  of 

Romainville. - A  decorative  picture  bv  M. 

Francois  Flameng,  symbolising  Music,  has 
just  been  fixed  in  position  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Paris.-  M.  Ncnot  has  been  re-elected 
President  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Archi¬ 
tectes  for  1905. The  Academic  des  Beaux- 

Arts  has  elected  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  an 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  member,  in  place 

of  the  late  Mr.  Watts. - There  is  talk  of 

erecting  at  Paris  an  “Opera  Populaire  on 
a  portion  of  the  grounds  of  the  old  Marche 
du  Temple.  The  auditorium  will  be 
planned  in  a  fan  shape,  and  capable  of  seat- 
i„cr  4.000  persons.  The  building  is  to  be 
entirely  isolated,  and  carried  out  in  incom¬ 
bustible  materials,  ut  an  estimated  cost  of 
four  million  francs.  The  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris  has  passed  a  vote  to  the  effect  that 
the  old  Hotel  de  Rohan,  which  is  of  great 
artistic  value,  ought  to  be  taken  over  and  pre¬ 
served  bv  the  State,  after  the  removal  of  the 
lmprimerie  Nationale  by  which  it  is  at  present 

occupied. - A  new  railway  line  is  shortly  to 

be  opened  between  Paris.  Bourges,  and  Mont- 
lucon.  bv  wav  of  Etampes.  Pithiviers,  Beaune. 
le-Roland.  and  Argent.-  -The  jury  in  the 
competition  for  a  new  church  at  Coulommier. 
has  awarded  the  first  prize  to  M.  Bruner,  who 

will  carry  out  the  building. - The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  of  the 
architect  Arthur  Froclicher,  who  carried  out 
0  number  of  private  residences,  more  especially 
the  chateaux  of  Muguet  and  of  Rougellerie 
(Loire*),  that,  of  Roscndael  at  Dieppe,  and 
numerous  private  hotels  at  Paris.  M. 
Dctaille  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  in  place  of  the  late 
INI  Pascal.  M.  Jacquet,  the  engraver,  is 

Vice-President. - The  Academie  has  given,  as 

the  subject  of  the  next  Achilla  Leclere  prize, 

"The  Construction  of  a  Belfry. - The  work 

has  been  commenced  for  restoring  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  Place  du  Trocadero.  The  large  central 
basin  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  square  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  to  be  raised  a  statue  of 
Beethoven,  by  M.  Oharmoy.— The  death  has 
been  announced  of  M.  Henri  Schmit,  architect 
of  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo;  also  ot  M. 
Bouhon,  Vice-President  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Architectes.  .  , 

Germany. — The  new  hospital  at  Municn, 
built  bv  the  architects  Heilmann  and  Litt- 
mann,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Stempel, 

was  opened  on  November  8. - The  new 

theatre  at  Stuttgart  is  not  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  was  burned 
down;  three  sites  are  now  under  consideration. 
The  building  is  to  cost  about  5,500,000  francs. 

_ The  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Dessau  has 

made  a  fireproof  curtain  which  is  said  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  asbestosi  and  iron, 
having  the  disadvantages  of  neither;  the 
curtain  is  absolutely  fireproof,  having  with¬ 
stood  a  heat  test  of  1,500  deg.;  old  curtains 
can.  it  is  stated,  be  remade  in  this  manner. 

A  competition  for  designs  for  a  town  hall 
at  Wilmersdorf,  near  Berlin,  is  to  be  held  in 
April,  1905.  The  first  premium  offered  is  8,000 
marks,  the  second  5.000  marks,  and  there  will 
be  two  third  premiums  ‘  of  3.000  marks  each. 

-The  synagogue  at  Dusseldorf.  built  from 
designs  by  Professor  Josef  Ivleesattel,  is  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  building  is  intended  to  accommo¬ 
date  1.300  people.— A  new  art  gallery, 
called  the  “  Heinemann  ”  Gallery,  has 
been  built  in  Munich,  after  designs  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Seidl. - The  Memorial  Church  at 

Speyer,  designed  by  the  architects,  Fltigge 
and  Nordmann,  is  completed;  the  building 
cost  nearly  two  million  marks. - The  archi¬ 

tects.  Reimer  and  Korte,  are  occupied  with 
the  designing  of  a  building  in  Berlin  for  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers. - The  Com¬ 

mercial  Schools  at  Cologne  are  to  be  built 
after  plans  by  the  architect.  Herr  E‘.  Vetter- 

lein,  and  will  cost  3,100,000  francs.- - The 

Church  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Berlin,  which  was 
consecrated  on  December  4,  is  built  in  Early 
Gothic  style  from  designs  by  the  architect,  Herr 


Burckner. - A  new  hotel  in  “  Pariser-Platz,” 

Berlin.  is  being  built  from  plans  by 
Herr  Cause;  the  building  is  to  be  in  Italian 

Renaissance  style. - The  Town  Council  of 

Munich  has  offered  premiums  amounting  to 
12,000  marks  for  designs  for  exhibition  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds;  the  competition  is  to  be 
open  to  all  architects  resident  in  Bavaria.— 

The  new  Law  Courts  at  Hamburg  are  being 
built  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Lundt  &  Kall- 

morgen. - The  two  new  Catholic  churches  at 

Lowen  have  been  built  from  plans  by  Herr 
Ludwig  Schneider. 

Austria.-  -The  architect  Herr  Karl  Diibcll, 
director  of  the  firm  C.  Bamberger,  died  at 
Vienna  on  November  15  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

- The  “Leo”  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition 

of  sacred  art  in  the  beginning  of  December 

in  the  Vienna  Art  Gallery. - The  Austrian 

Museum  at  Vienna  is  being  enlarged  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Baumann;  the  new 
buildings  will  consist  chiefly  of  exhibition 
galleries,  so  that  the  older  portions  may  be 

devoted  to  permanent  collections. - Herr 

Arnold  Hcymann  is  the  architect  for  a  mew 
theatre  for  Vienna,  to  be  called  the  “  Land- 
strasse  ”  theatre. —  A  new  theatre  is  to  be 
built  at  Ma.hr  to  hold  800  people,  at  a  cost  of 
400.000  lcron. The  sculptor.  Professor 
Edmund  Hellmer.  is  executing  a  fountain  in 
Hungarian  marbles  for  the  Vienna  University; 
the  artist  has  taken  his  idea  from  the  legend 
of  Castalia.-  — Herr  Otto  Kuhlrnann  has 
gained  the  first  premium  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  designs  for  a  Lutheran  church  at 
Chemnitz. 

Switzerland.— Herr  Julius  Stadler,  the 
architect,  died  at  Zurich  on  November  27,  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year.--  A  Chemical  Insti¬ 
tute  in  connexion  with  the  University  is  to 
be  erected  at  Zurich,  also  new  schools.  — 
New  technical  schools  are  also  to  be  built  at 

Winterthur. - A  new  Almshouse  is  to  be 

built  at  Einsiedeln,  at  a  cost  of  144,000  francs. 
-  -M.  Edouard  Guinaud  is  designing  a 

series  of  workmen’s  cottages  and  gardens  at 
Lausanne;  each  cottage  is  to  be  on  a  different 
plan.—  -In  the  competition  for  plans  for 
schools  at  Vauseyon,  near  Neuchatel,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  premiums  have  been  awarded;  — 
First  premium  (800  francs),  MM.  Prince  & 
Begiun,  of  Neuchatel ;  second  premium 
(600  francs),  Herr  Ubaldo  Grassi,  of  Neu¬ 
chatel  ;  third  premium  (300  francs),  Herr 
Werner  Lehman,  of  Berne. 

Drainage  of  Santiago.-  A  despatch  from 
Mr.  Lowther.  C.B.,  H.M.  Minister  at  San¬ 
tiago,  states  that,  in  reply  to  an  advertisement 
published  in  May  last,  only  two  tenders  were 
submitted  for  the  proposed  drainage  works  u> 
Santiago.  One  was  by  a  Chilian  contractor 
for  the  sum  of  1,186,400^.,  and  the  other  by  a 
local  firm,  acting  as  agents  for  a  French 
firm,  for  the  sum  of  1,350,000Z.  Mr.  Lowther 
adds  that  both  tenders  have  been  referred  to 
a  commission  for  examination,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  fresh  proposals  will 
be  asked  for  under  modified  conditions. 

Cement  in  Italy. — Mr.  Consul-General 
Chapman  reports  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  from  Florence,  Italy: — "No  British 
cement  is  now  imported  here ;  Italian  cement 
is  constantly  used.  The  best  quality  comes 
from  Bergamo,  in  Lombardy,  but  fairly  good 
qualities  are  obtained  in  this  district  at 
Fabriano,  Chiarvalle,  Senigallia,  etc.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
--Messrs.  Rottmann  &  Co.,  wall-paper  manu¬ 
facturers,  of  Garlick-hill,  Victoria-street,  have 
opened  new  West-end  showrooms  at  29,  Mor- 

timer-street,  W. - Mr.  Arthur  R.  Mavston, 

architect,  has  removed  his  offices  from  No.  7  to 
No.  11,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

_ Messrs.  A.  Ransome  &  Co.,  manufacturers 

of  wood-working  and  saw-mill  machinery, 
will  remove  their  London  office  on  January  2 
from  their  present  address  at  Chelsea  to 
63.  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Savoy  Hotel,  Strand.— The  associations  of 
the  site  of  the  hotel  with  the  earlier  history 
of  the  palace  and  precincts  of  the  Savoy  are 
commemorated  by  a  statue,  designed  and 
executed  in  gilded  bronze  by  Mr.  Lynn  Jen¬ 
kins,  which  has  just  been  erected  on  the 
bridge  at  the  entrance  into  the  courtyard 
from  the  Strand.  The  figure,  which  is  of 
the  heroic  size,  clad  in  mail,  with  shield  and 
lance,  represents  Peter,  the  uncle  of 
Henry  III.'s  consort,  Eleanor,  whom  the 
king  created  Earl  of  Richmond  and  Savoy, 
giving  him  the  land  by  the  riverside  whereon 
the  Earl  built  himself  a  palace  in  1245. 
Peter  gave  his  property  there  to  the  Prior 
and  Brethren  of  Mountjoy  (de  Monte  Jovis), 
near  Havering-at-Bower,  in  Essex.  The 
fraternity  sold  it  to  Queen  Eleanor,  who 
bestowed  it  upon  her  son.  Edmund  Crouch- 
back,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  1284.  The  manor 
passed  to  Blanche,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 


Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  married  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  was  then  vested,  as  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  in  the  King  and  his  successors 
on  the  throne.  We  observe  that  considerable 
pains  have  been  taken  to  record,  with  in¬ 
scribed  bronze  tablets  affixed  to  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  new  structure,  the  positions  of 
the  older  buildings  which  possessed  no  little 
interest  from  the  historical  and  topographical 
points  of  view.  That  example  might  well  be 
followed  111  similar  cases;  the  tablets,  besides 
being  of  value  to  the  present  generation, 
would  often  be  the  means  of  preventing  per¬ 
plexity  and  controversy  hereafter. 

British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.— 
No.  39  of  the  publications  of  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  contains  nine  tests  of 
a  lamp,  for  safety  if  overturned.  The  lamp 
is  called  the  “  Petrol ite  lamp,”  and  is  an 
apparatus  in  which  the  air  is  automatically 
and  continuously  carburetted  by  being  made 
to  pass  in  a  downward  direction  through  a 
receptacle  charged  with  absorbent  non-com¬ 
bustible  material,  saturated  with  light  hydro¬ 
carbon  (petroleum  spirit),  such  receptacle 
being  immediately  below  the  burner,  and  the 
carburetted  air  being  raised  through  a  tube, 
direct  to  the  burner  from  the  absorbent 
material  by  the  heat  of  combustion  in  the 
chimney  or  funnel.  The  draught  is  started 
by  applying  a  lighted  match  through  an 
opening  at  rhe  bottom  of  the  chimney,  or  by 
inserting  a  lighted  taper  downwards  in  the 
chimney  from  the  top.  and  the  carburetted 
air  thus  drawn  up  will  immediately  ignite. 
The  regulation  of  the  lamp  is  carried  out 
by  the  simple  arrangement  of  turning  one 
lever  only,  which  simultaneously  controls  the 
air  inlet  to  the  carburetter,  the  carburetted 
air  exists  from  the  carburetter  to  the  burner 
tube,  and  the  air  supply  to  the  latter.  The 
tests  made,  which,  of  course,  were  of  a 
different  character  from  those  usually  made 
on  tho  Committee’s  premises,  appear  to  have 
had  very  satisfactory  results.  The  lamp  was 
overturned  several  times  in  two  of  the  tests, 
falling  on  the  floor  among  shavings  and 
other  easily  combustible  materials,  but  in  each 
case  went  out  without  igniting  anything. 

Surrey  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Blackfriars- 
road.-  -Several  improvements  have  been 
carried  out,  at  a  cost  of  about  6.000L.  for  the 
owner,  Mr.  de  la  Pole  Temple-West,  by 
Messrs.  Kirk  &  Kirk,  of  Westminster.  Mr. 
Temple-West  has  converted  the  old  Surrey 
Theatre  into  a  music-hall  ;  all  the  pit  floor  has 
been  relaid,  two  new  stage  boxes  have  been 
built,  the  stage  is  relaid  with  pitch-pine,  and 
the  grand  circle  tier  is  fitted  with  tip-up 
seats.  The  decoration  scheme  is  in  gold, 
cream,  and  light  pink ;  electric  light  and  hot- 
water  radiators  are  installed.  As  the  venture 
is  of  a  somewhat  novel  kind,  we  may  mention 
that  the  prices  of  admission  range  from  2d.  in 
the  gallery,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
London,  to  2s.  for  a  chair  in  a  private  box. 
The  theatre  has  belonged  to  the  West  family 
during  more  than  a  hundred  years  past, 
having  been  first  built  in  1782,  as  “The 
Royal  Circus  and  Equestrian  Philharmonic 
Academy.”  for  Charles  Dibdin  and  Charles 
Hughes,  the  circus-rider,  in  rivalry  of  Astley’s 
Royal  Amphitheatre  in  Lambeth.  After  a  fire 
on  August  11,  1805,  the  Royal  Circus  was  re¬ 
built,  from  plans  and  designs  by  Cabanel 
the  younger,  as  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  the 
house  has  suffered  greatly  from  fire  on  two 
occasions  since. 

Australian  Forestry.— The  importance  of 
forest  conservation  is  beginning  to  receive  in¬ 
creased  attention  in  the  Commonwealth, 
where  the  revenue  from  the  various  State 
forest  lands  remains  considerably  below  that 
obtained  in  countries  possessing  far  less 
wealth  of  timber.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
forests,  contrary  to  the  popular  idea  in 
Europe  and  America,  extend  over  almost  the 
whole  area  of  the  State,  excepting  portions 
of  the  Monaro,  Lachlan,  Murrumbidgee  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  trans-Darling  region,  where 
extensive  treeless  plains  occur,  clothed  with 
salt-bush,  scrub,  or  species  of  natural  grasses. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  nearly  six  and 
a  half  million  acres  of  forest  reserves 
in  the  State.  In  South  Australia  there 
are  nearly  200.000  acres  of  forest  reserves  and 
plantations;  in  Queensland,  where  forest  con¬ 
servation  is  of  recent  date,  the  reserved  areas 
form  a  total  of  over  3,000,000  acres ;  in  Vic¬ 
toria  the  forest  reserves  cover  a  total  area  of 
4,679,540  acres  out  of  11.797,000  acres  of  forest 
country,  the  balance  being  mostly  timber 
country  difficult  of  access;  in  Western 
Australia  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  estab¬ 
lishing  forest  reserves,  forming  a  total  of  over 
a  million  acres  out  of  an  estimated  total  of 
20,000,000  acres;  w'hile  in  Tasmania  about 
33,300  acres  have  been  reserved  for  timber 
planting  and  growing.  The  total  area  of 
forest  land  in  the  latter  State  is  about 
4,000,000  acres,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
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the  forest  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  cover 
an  area  of  over  60,000,000  acres.  The  trees 
met  with  are  chiefly  species  of  eucalyptus, 
angophora,  and  other  genera  of  the  order 
Myrtaceae.  The  prevalence  of  the  eucalypti, 
and  the  large  extent  covered  by  the  forests, 
give  the  country  a  rather  monotonous  aspect : 
but  the  park-like  appearance  of  the  open 
forests,  and  the  beauty  of  the  manv  flowering 
shrubs  win  admiration  in  spite  of  the  same¬ 
ness  of  the  trees;  while  even  the  dull,  greyish 
blue  of  the  foliage  of  the  gum  trees,  when 
relieved  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle, 
including  the  graceful  myall,  or  the  beautiful 
and  shapely  kurrajong,  is  not  without  its 
attractiveness. 

Matlock  Bath  Improvement  Bill.— The 
Urban  District  Council  of  Matlock  Bath  are 
promoting  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  a 
Hill  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  matters 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  town. 
Amongst  other  matters  they  ask  for  powers  to 
acquire  lands  and  erect  a  pump-room  for 
utilising  the  thermal  waters  of  the  Grotto 
spring,  known  as  the  Roval  Well,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  to  erect  baths,  pavilions, 
conservatories,  waiting,  refreshment,  and  read¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  museum.  They  also  seek  to 
enlarge  the  recreation  grounds,  and  improve 
the  existing  walks  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  Derwent,  and  to  erect  pavilions  for  con¬ 
certs,  etc.,  in  the  recreation  grounds.  The 
Bill  also  gives  the  District  Council  further 
powers  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
buildings,  sewers,  and  sanitary  matters. 

London  Squares  and  Enclosures  (Preserva¬ 
tion)  Bill. — The  London  Countv  Council  have 
now  deposited  their  printed  Bill'  in  the  Private 
Bill  Office  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
purpose  of  prohibiting  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  and  structures  on  squares  and  enclosures, 
which  in  the  preamble  they  state  are  necessary 
for  recreation  and  the  air  spaces  afforded  bv 
the  lands  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  health 
and  well  being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county.  The  Bill  exempts  all  the  scheduled 
land  from  assessment  and  rating  on  the  basis 
of  site  value,  and  provides  for  the  Council  and 
the  owners  of  such  lands  entering  into  agree¬ 
ments  for  their  maintenance.  Altogether  431 
such  spaoes  are  scheduled,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  spots  :  — Clifford’s-inn- 
gardens.  Temple-gardens,  Belgrave-square. 
Berkeley-squarc,  Dean’s-yard,  Eaton-square. 
Eccleston-square.  Grosvenor-squarc.  Hanover- 
square,  Whitehall-gardens.  St.  James'-square. 
Knightsbridge-green.  Soho-square.  Vincent- 
square,  Prince’s-garden.  Belgrave-street.  New 
Court,  Cadogan-place,  Cadogan-square,  Car- 
Ivle-square.  Han’s-place,  Cheyne-gardens, 
Burton-court,  Sloane-square.  Finsburv-square, 
Charterhouse-square,  Bedford-square.  Blooms- 
burv-square.  Russell-square.  Queen’s-square, 
Gray’s-inn  Gardens.  Lineoln’s-inn-fields.  Isling¬ 
ton-green,  Cromwell-gardens.  Onslow-crescent. 
The  Boltons.  Harrington-gardens,  Hyde  Park- 
gate.  Sussex-gardens,  Westbournc-terrace. 
Lancaster-gate,  Hyde  Park-square,  Padding¬ 
ton-green.  Portman-squarc,  etc. 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel.  Great  Portl and  streett. 
—A  Bill  has  been  deposited  in  the  Private 
Bill  Office  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
provides  for  the  demolition  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel.  Great  Portland-streot,  which  was  built 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  The 
site  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  stained-glass 
windows,  organ,  bells,  tablets,  monuments,  and 
all  other  ornamental  fittings  and  furniture 
disposed  of  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners  as  they,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  may  determine. 

Architectural  Work  of  Municipal 
Authorities.-  The  Borough  Councils  of  Pad¬ 
dington.  Bermondsey,  and  Stoke  Newington 
have  decided  to  take  no  action  in  respect  to 
a  memorial  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  urging  upon  local  govern¬ 
ing  authorities  that  architectural  work  be  not 
placed  in  the  hands  of  engineers  and  sur¬ 
veyors,  and  that,  where  the  employment  of  a 
county  or  municipal  official  is  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  such  official  shall  be  required  to  have 
passed  the  qualifying  examinations  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Technical  Instruction  in  Malta.— In  his 
annual  report  on  the  affairs  of  Malta  the 
Lieut. -Governor  states  that  a  technical  and 
manual  school,  in  which  drawing,  modelling 
in  clay,  plaster-casting,  stucco-work,  and  wood¬ 
carving  are  taught,  has  been,  in  existence  for 
some  years.  The  attendance  is  voluntary,  and 
no  fees  are  paid,  and  as  the  results  obtained 
hardly  justify  the  expenditure  involved  it  has 
been  decided  to  close  the  school  as  soon  as 
some  work  which  it  has  undertaken  for  a 
private  indh’idual  is  completed,  and  to 
develop  the  technical  education  which  is  given 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

Canterbury  Cathedral.— On  December  18 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  unveiled  the 
west  window  which  has  been  set  up  in  the 
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Chapter  House  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean 
r  arrar  who  as  Dean  in  1895-1903,  raised  a 
sum  of  nearly  20.0001.  for  the  reparation  of 
events  hiedr?l'  T-he  wi"do'v-  which  illustrates 
the  Su.ieh  fe  1V.?  °i  paJ!t  benefactors  of 
n  e  church,  from  the  days  of  Augustine  and 

br  S;.  5er?a„Was  deaWd  and  executed 
Oy  Mi  A.  O.  Hemming,  of  London  who  was 
also  the  artast  of  the  east  window,  presented 
bv  the  Freemasons  of  Kent ;  and  carried  out 
HouiCh™e  for  r(?decoration  of  the  ChaptJ 

LZlLll%  the 

an  a/ppficatiotlii  eonnexiot  wthlhe^fin'S 

?aid  he  Wi  on>tlf  °f  Sir  Wiliam  GrTnth^ 
for  a  cotv  o"f  all  th  to  apply  to  the  Court 
„_j  i  Pt,  of  a“  depositions,  by-laws 
and  plans  that  were  produced  either  in  Court 

t ions  tor  fh°  mag!strates.  during  their  delibera- 
tions  or  for  an  inspection  of  the  samp  An 

th?Tn0n  mifht  ^“P'ffy  matters  and'  save 

truoted  Wml  roP'“--  Th?  defendant  had “m 
structed  him  to  sav,  in  reference  In  thn  u,,,j 

ho  Proposed  Seapnpte 

te  stdCu„  if  t1®6  Benfh  for  a  «rtmPrSrt 
send  up  all  the  proceedings  to  the  Hi-Hi 
Court  to  be  quashed  on  many  grounds  and 
if  necessary,  the  defendant  woSld  apniy  ft 
a  mandamus  to  be  presented  to  thUmagis- 
trates  of  the  Lewes  Bench  to  dismiss  the  In 
PartZ‘rjh°n  At  jfmdings  of  the  Bench. -Mr 
sabl  fhe  nlUFtt ‘°  tho  ChaiI°y  Council 
had  I  l;tri,s  by-laws,  and  correspondence 
had  already  been  furnished  in  full  to  thl 
?rnfte.tnS!,irePres0Ptatiyes,  and  the  magis'- 
„  i  ,  ,  c  erk  S  notes  only  remained.  That 
could  be  very  well  left  to  the  Bench  The 
Farttf  (S™” i  rmsed  no  objection,  it  being 

SSLStatkZ  ph  Cy  40  lel  the  defendant’s  re? 
presenteteves  have  every  possible  informa¬ 
tion  1  he  magistrates  and  their  clerk  eon- 
sulted  in  private,  after  which  Mr.  Kemp  said 
‘o  grant  the  applS 

Newcastle,  etc.,  Building  Trade  Em- 
etovEus'  Association.— The  annual  dinner  of 
the  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  Tyne  District 

wasthlie?dU1onP?hrra!imi,:E':npIoyers'  Association 
was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  at  the  County 

Newcastle.  The  chair  was  occupied  bv 
Mter  X  (,Mr-  W-  T,  Weh’  °f  HowdenT 
“Thl  M  ya  n°%3ts'  Mr’  S'  Eas‘oo  Sa™ 
r,  ,h  Mayors  and  Corporations  of  Newcastle 
Gateshead,  and  Tyneside.”  Mr.  Edge  Citv 
Engineer,  responded  on  behalf  of  tfie’Now- 
castle  Corporation,  and  the  Mayor  of  Gates¬ 
head  also  responded.  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson 
President  of  the  Northern  Counties’  Federa- 

“  Thp°fN^U1  dTlg  Employers.  proposed 

The  Newcastle.  Gateshead,  and  Tyne  Dis- 

Fpdprn?ranchf  £  •!  re  Northern  Counties’ 
rederation  of  Building  Trade  Employers.” 
He  said  Newcastle  was  one  of  the  most  im- 

w5JpIlt+Pa*1itS*0r  th?lr  Eederation,  and  thev 
looked  to  that  district  for  light  and  leading 

i"J°nn™°n  ,al]  matters  in  thc  building 

Hade.  I  hey  had  been  organising  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  in  connexion  with  this  Federation 
movement  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  they  had 
had  a  large  measure  of  success,  to  which  the 
Newcastle  district  had  largely  contributed. 
Not,  only  did  they  deal  with  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  workmen,  but  they  had  come  to  a 
better  understanding  with  the  architects  and 
surveyors  under  whom  they  worked.  Ordinary 
people  could  not  perhaps  understand  that  the 
builders  business  was  not  directly  done  with 
the  clients  themselves,  but  through  a  third 
party.  So  he  was  glad  to  say  that  their 
federation  had  managed  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  which  would  protect  the  rights  of 
the  builders,  the  architects,  and  tho  clients. 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  T.  Weir)  responded. 
Ho  said  in  Newcastle  they  had  an  association 
that  made  itself  felt  in  their  midst,  and  was 
unanimous  in  action.  During  the  year  their 
work  had  largely  been  of  a  routine  character, 
but  it  had  been  none  the  less  valuable.  One 
of  the  things  they  had  been  aiming  at  was 
to  ensure  that  their  apprentice  bricklayers 
should  learn  the  technical  side  of  their  work- 
should  learn  in  classes  the  practical  manner  of 
laying  bricks.  That  object,  he  hoped,  would 
be  attained  before  another  winter  had  passed. 
Another  thing  they  hoped  to  see  established 
was  an  association  of  foremen  and  clerks  of 
works.  Most  of  the  foremen  were  in  the 
men’s  associations,  and  he  was  certain  that 
once  they  formed  an  association  of  their  own. 
it  would  tend  largely  t»  assist,  architects  and 
engineers  in  .  the  carrying  out  of  their  designs. 
He  went  on  to  refer  to  the  valuable  evidence 
which  had  been  given  by  representatives  of 
the  National  Federation  on  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  trade  picketing,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  tend  to  good  all  round.  Mr.  D.  R. 
Brims  gave  “The  Architects  and  Surveyors.” 


Mr  Frank  Caws  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
architects.  He  thought,  the  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  builder  and  architect 
was  largely  due  to  the  surveyors.  There  was 
now  much  less  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
than  under  the  old  haphazard  style  of  doing 
things.  1  liey  ought  certainly  to  be  grateful 
to  the  quantity  surveyors  for  the  excellent 
work  they  did.  It  certainly  tended  to  narrow 
the  ground  of  difference,  and  to  promote  a 
better  feeling  between  architects  and  builders, 
and  to  make  settlements  much  more  easv  and 
more  just  to  all  concerned.  Mr.  J.  P.  Allan 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  surveyors.  Mr  J 
Bewley  gave  “The  Allied  Trades,”  which  was 
responded  to  by  the  Sheriff  of  Newcastle. 

Weights  and  Measures.— In  our  number  of 
October  31.  1903.  we  published  an  illustration 
ot  tho  official  shape,  as  prescribed  bv  an 
Order  in  Council,  of  the  new  standard 

weight  of  50  lb.,  or  “half-cental.”  That, 

denomination  was  adopted  in  response  to 
representations  made  by  the  Liverpool  Incor¬ 
porated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  some  local 
authorities.  A  recent  Order  in  Council,  fix¬ 
ing  a  fee  of  3d.  for  the  verification  and 

stamping  of  weights  of  50  lb.,  is  appended 
to  a  report  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  proceedings  of  the 

Standards  Department,  The  report  sets  forth 
that  local  authorities  have  generally  adopted 
an  official  regulation  authorising  inspectors  to 
verify  and  stamp  the  new  weight,  and  that 
the  Board  have  now  reArerified  the  standard 
measures  of  a  chain  of  100  links,  or  66  ft.  and 
100  ft.  respectively,  laid  down  in  1881  at  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  for  use  in  test¬ 
ing  measures  employed  in  Scotland  for  the 
measurement  of  land,  as  also  the  end  gauges 
at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  and 
several  weights  and  gauges  used  at  the  Royal 
Mint.  Bank  of  England,  Sheffield  Assay  Office. 
Goldsmiths’  Hall,  etc.  During  the  past  year 
eighty-five  candidates  obtained,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  certificates  of  qualification,  under  tho 
Act  of  1889,  as  local  inspectors  of  weights 
and  measures. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Yorkshire  Building  Trade.— In  the  new 
year  representatives  of  the  Leeds  master 
builders  and  operatives  will  meet  to.  consider 
the  question  of  winter  working  hours.  At 
Sheffield  the  employers  have  obtained  a  con¬ 
cession,  the  arrangement  being  that  during 
the  shortest  time  of  winter  employment  the 
men  will  breakfast  before  commencing  work, 
and  will  work  from  8  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.,  with 
half  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  Leeds,  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  and  York  masters  desire  similar 
conditions  to  those  in  Sheffield.  The  basis  of 
negotiations  in  Leeds  will  be  a  notice,  served 
by  the  employers,  upon  the  joiners  and  car¬ 
penters,  and  masons  and  bricklayers. 


Xciial. 

CITY  CHURCHES  ARBITRATION. 

The  case  of  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway  Company  v.  the  Rector  and  Church¬ 
wardens  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Marv 
Wool  noth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Haw  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  England 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  composed  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Macnaghton, 
Lindley,  and  Robertson,  on  the  14th  inst.,  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Company  from  a  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  affirming  a  decision 
of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wright  as  to  the  basis 
upon  which  compensation  by  the  Company 
was  to  be  paid  on  certain  findings  of  the 
arbitrator.  In  1893  the  Company  obtained 
an  Act  empowering  them  to  purchase  (for 
their  undertaking)  the  site  upon  which  the 
Church  of  St.  Marv  Woolnoth  stands,  and  in 
March,  1896,  they  served  notice  to  treat  upon 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  church  and  adjoining  lands.  The 
same  year  they  deposited  a  Bill  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  to  construct  the  railway.  The 
Bill  was  passed  with  thc  insertion  of  clauses 
designed  to  preserve  the  fabric  of  the  church. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  amount  of  pur¬ 
chase-money  or  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
the  Company  for  the  portion  of  so  much  of 
the  surface  as  was  not  occupied  by  the  church 
as  should  be  occupied  by  them,  and  for  the 
subsoil  and  crypt,  and  for  the  temporary  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  church,  and  all  other  matters  of 
differences,  were  to  be  determined  by  arbi¬ 
tration.  In  1900  Mr.  R.  Vigers  was  appointed 
arbitrator,  and  the  most  important  questions 
he  left  for  the  Court  were  whether  the  com¬ 
pensation  payable  by  the  Company  was  to  be 
assessed  (1)  upon  the  basis  that  all  the  lands 
taken  were  the  site  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Marv  Woolnoth,  and  that  the  same  could 
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never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose;  or  (2) 
upon  the  basis  that,  although  the  lands  wero 
at  present  extra  commercium,  they  might,  by 
Act  of  Parliament  at  some  future  time,  be¬ 
come  available  for  building,  and  that  the 
arbitrator  might  draw  his  own  conclusion  as  to 
when  that  time,  if  ever,  would  bo  likely  to 
arrive ;  or  (3)  upon  the  basis  that  the  site  of 
the  church  and  the  rest  of  the  land  could  im¬ 
mediately  be  made  available  for  buildings 
other  than  a  church.  On  basis  (1)  the  sum 
payable  was  assessed  at  90,628/.,  on  basis  (2)  at 
136,4212.,  and  on  basis  (3)  at  143,5482.  Mr. 
Justice  Wright  decided  that  basis  (2)  was  the 
true  basis,  and  that  decision  was  affirmed  by 
tho  Court  of  Appeal.  Hence  the  present 
appeal  of  the  Company. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of 
counsel  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  in  moving  that 
the  appeal  should  be  dismissed,  said  he 
agreed  with  the  judgment  given  in  the  Courts 
below.  Ho  thought  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Justice  Wright,  that  the  true  basis  of  com¬ 
pensation  was  that  stated  in  finding  (2)  of  the 
award,  was  correct. 

The  other  noble  and  learned  lords  having 
concurred,  the  appeal  was  accordingly  dis¬ 
missed,  with  costs. 


SANITARY  DEFECTS  IN  TENEMENTS. 

At  Southwark  Police  Court  recently,  the 
National  Model  Dwellings  Company,  the 
owners  of  Queen’s-buildings,  Borough,  were 
summoned  before  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman  by  the 
Southwark  Borough  Council  for  having  failed 
to  comply  with  notices  requiring  them  to 
remedy  certain  sanitary  defects  in  seven  tene¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  appeared  for  the 
Borough  Council,  which  was  also  represented 
by  Canon  Horsley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee.  Mr.  B.  R.  Wyles,  the 
general  manager,  appeared  for  the  Company. 
Mr.  Corrie  Grant  said  that,  during  the  eleven 
months  ended  December  3,  the  Borough 
Council  had  served  416  intimation  notices  on 
the  Company  requiring  sanitary  work  to  be 
done,  and  320  only  had  been  complied  with. 
Queen’s-buildings  comprised  over  600  tene¬ 
ments,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000,  and 
the  Company  kept  one  plumber  only  to  do  all 
tho  work.  The  notices  wero  not  complied  with 
until  weeks  had  expired,  and  generally  the 
work  was  not  begun  until  summonses  wore 
issued,  as  happened  in  the  present  case.  The 
Borough  Council  had  prosecuted  tho  Com¬ 
pany  again  and  again,  and  they  now  asked  the 
magistrate,  to  impose  such  a  penalty  as  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  Company  to  do  their 
duty  by  putting  matters  right,  as  soon  as  their 
attention  was  called  to  them.  Mr.  Wyles 
said  that  the  Company  were  overloaded  with 
notices,  and  wore  complying  with  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Their  staff  on  the  premises 
numbered  twenty-four,  and  included  three 
plumbers.  Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Long, 
chief  sanitary  inspector,  and  Miss  Elliott, 
sanitary  inspector,  that,  in  the  present  in 
stances,  the  first  notices  were  served  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  the  early  part  of  October,  and  the 
work  was  not  done  until  December.  In  some 
instances  the  sanitary  defects  were  very 
serious.  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman  said  that  several 
times  their  defaults  had  been  brought  to  his 
notice,  and  ho  had  brought  pressure  on  him¬ 
self  to  be  lenient  to  them,  because'  they  were 
dealing  with  property  partly  on  philanthropic 
ground,  not  intending  to  make  large  profits. 
But  it  seemed  outrageous  to  continue  that 
leniency  when  it  was  proved  that  some  kind 
of  cheeseparing  policy  led  to  positive  neglect 
and  danger  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these 
tenements.  The  evidence  disclosed  gross 
neglect,  and  they  would  be  fined  the  maximum 
penalty — 10Z.  on  each  of  the  seven  summonses 
— 70 /.,  and  51.  17s.  costs. — Times. 

- - 

PATENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPLICATIONS  PUBLISHED.* 

1.579  of  1904.- -J.  P.  O’Donnell  (0.  M. 

Edwards) :  Windows. 

A  window  consisting  in  the  combination  of  a 
sash,  means  for  holding  the  sash  in  the  closed 
position,  and  automatic  operating  means 
mounted  adjacent  to  and  at  one  side  of  the 
plane  of  movement  of  the  sash  in  opening  and 
closing  the  window  and  connected  with  the 
sash,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  sash  is  enabled 
to  pass  by  and  beyond  such  means  as  the 
window  is  opened. 

1,984  of  1904. — F.  Hines,  Ltd.,  and  F.  W. 

Freeman  :  Chimney-Pots. 

A  chimney-pot  comprising  a  pot  having  a  cam 
shaped  projection  formed  thereon,  and  a  baso 
having  a  corresponding  cam-shaped  projection 
formed  therein,  the  cam  on  the  chimney-pot 


•  All  these  applications  are  in  the  stage  in  which 
opposition  to  the  grant  of  Patents  upon  them  can 
be  made. 


being  adapted  to  be  placed  in  the  cam  in  the 
base,  and  turned  in  relation  thereto  so  as  to 
slide  thereon,  and  with  or  without  a  wedge  dis¬ 
posed  between  the  steps  of  said  cams,  whereby 
the  cams  are  forced  or  jammed  together  to 
form  a  tight  joint  and  hold  the  chimney-pot 
securely  in  position. 

2,174  of  1904. — J.  AradI:  Dismountable  Build¬ 
ings. 

Dismountable  buildings  whose  wall  units  are 
composed  of  a  wooden  frame  coated  with  arti¬ 
ficial  stone,  consisting  in  the  use  in  combination 
with  the  said  wooden  frame  of  a  covering  of 
perforated  sheet  metal  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  the  latter  of  artificial  stone. 

2,310  of  1904. — G.  Allan:  2Jipe  Joints. 

Jointing  pipes  by  forming  flanges  on  same, 
having  angled  surfaces,  and  compressing  the 
flanges  together  by  an  annular  cap  or  coupling 
ring,  in  two  or  qiore  parts  having  an  inner  V- 
shaped  groove,  acting  on  the  angled  surfaces  as 
the  parts  are  drawn  together  by  bolts  and  nuts. 
6,665  of  1904. — W.  W.  Bannister,  and  W.  J. 
Manning  :  A  Screen  for  Sifting  Gravel  and 
the  like. 

The  screen  is  made  of  triangle  section  steel 
blades,  which  are  held  in  position  at  suitable 
distances  by  triangle-shaped  compression  clips. 
Tho  size  of  mesh  is  formed,  and  tho  triangle- 
shape  blades  are  secured  by  collars  fitted  on 
screwed  rods,  which  pass  through  the  ears  of 
compression  clips  and  are  held  together  bv  nuts 
on  outside  of  screen  frame.  The  screen  frame 
can  be  made  of  wood  or  metal. 

13.824  of  1904. — J.  Anderson  :  Sash  Fasteners. 
A  sash  lock  consisting  in  the  combination  with 
a  casting  having  a  bolt  guide  way,  and  a  drum 
receiving  chamber,  of  a  bolt  in  the  guide  way,  a 
rotary  drum  in  the  chamber,  means  for  rotating 
the  drum,  a  pin  on  the  bolt,  and  an  inclined 
groove  in  the  drum  into  which  the  pin  enters. 
16,438  of  1904. —  H.  E.  Kenny  :  Window  Frames 
and  Metal  Weather  Strips  therefor. 

This  consists  in  the  combination  with  a  window 
frame  having  a  run-way  thereon,  and  a  sliding 
sash,  of  a  scries  of  rubbing  projections  in  tho 
base  of  the  run-way  against  which  the  edge 
of  the  sash  is  adapted  to  engage,  whereby  tho 
frictional  contact  between  the  sash  and  frame 
is  reduced. 

27,241  of  1903. — J.  R.  Little:  Fireproof 
Floors,  Hoofs,  and  like  Structures. 
Fireproof  floors  and  roofs  constructed  of 
hollow  tubes  or  blocks  placed  side  by  side,  and 
having  the  joints  made  water-tight  and  the 
end  tubes  closed  to  form  water  conduits  or 
reservoirs. 

23,067  of  1904.— IL  H.  Lake  (C.  H.  Caspar): 

A  System  of  Ventilation. 

A  system  of  ventilation  for  a  building  having 
a  series  of  compartments  or  rooms,  charac¬ 
terised  by  pipes  leading  up  through  tho 
several  rooms  and  provided  with  suitable  in¬ 
lets  in  the  several  rooms,  an  air  space  above 
the  rooms,  an  exhauster  arranged  to  withdraw 
the  air  from  the  room  pipes  and  deliver  it 
into  the  air  space,  and  an  auxiliary  chamber 
in  communication  with  the  air  space. 

23,189  of  1904. — Eisenbahnsignal-Bauanstalt 
Max  Judel  &  Co.  (Aktiengesellschaft) : 
Devices  for  Mcastiring  the  Deflections  of 
Girders  or  Rails. 

A  device  for  measuring  the  deflections  of 
rails  or  girders,  comprising  two  or  more  super¬ 
imposed  rows  of  balls  or  rollers  covered  by  a 
movable  body,  which  balls  or  rollers  are 
pushed  apart  by  the  pressure'  on  a  covering 
member  by  reason  of  the  bending  of  tho 
girder  or  rail,  and  thus  cause  an  extension  or 
prolongation  of  the  row  of  balls  or  rollers 
which  may  be  measured  or  recorded  in  any 
suitable  manner. 

23,282  of  1904. — F.  G.  S.  Ham  :  Ventilating 
Manhole  Covers  of  Sewers  and  Drains. 

This  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  closing 
tray  in  connexion  with  manhole  covers  of 
sewers  and  drains,  said  closing  tray  having  a 
sunken  channel  or  trough  for  receiving  an 
annular  lip  on  the  underside  of  the  manhole 
cover,  to  which  the  tray  can  be  attached  or 
connected  by  inserting  projections  thereon 
into  slots  in  the  cover  and  locking  same  by  a 
turning  movement. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“  THK  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  la  supplied  DIRECT 
from  the  Office  to  resident*  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  rate  of  18«.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all 
parte  of  Europe.  America,  Auatralia.  New  Zealand.  India,  China, 
Ceylon.  &o.,  20.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J. 
MORGAN)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "Th* 
BUILDER,"  Catherine-etreet,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  tho  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning’s  Poll. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  14. — By  Simmons  &  Sons  (at 
Maidenhead). 

Warfield,  Berks. — “  Honeywood  Farm  ”  ;  also 
“  Malt  Hill  Field  ”  and  “  Gentles  Mead,” 

44  a.  3  r.  36  p.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  76 1 .  £1,730 

Two  freehold  cottages  and  14  acres  .  276 

Bray,  Berks. — “  Staverton  Lodge  ”  and  5  a. 

3  r.  25  p..  f.,  y.r.  130/ .  2,700 

A  freehold  site,  6  a.  3  r.  8  p .  975 

December  15.— By  E.  J.  Carter  Knight, 

Frank  *  Rutley  (at  Maidstone). 

Staplchurst,  Kent. — “  Maplehurst  Mill  ”  and 

2  a.  2  r.  1  p,  f .  700 

“  Rose  Cottage  Farm,”  29  a.  1  r.  32  p.,  f.  910 

“  Fuller  House  ”  and  5  a.  3  r.  5  p.,  f .  700 

“  Monk’s  Farm,”  24  a.  3  r.  15  p.,  f .  910 

“  Mathurst  Farm,”  122  a.  1  r.  17  p.,  f .  2,275 

“  Bletchingley.”  “  Chapman’s."  and  “  Rab¬ 
bit's  ”  Farm  ;  also  “  Birch  Wood,”  208  a. 

3  r.  1  p.,  f .  4,000 

“  The  Plain  Tavern”  and  “  Foretall  Farm,” 

17  a.  3  r.  28  p..  f .  2,750 

Meadow  and  part  of  “  Cockle  Wood,”  28  a. 

1  r.  11  p.,  f .  340 

“  Saynden  Farm,”  194  a.  2  r.  29  p.,  f .  5,090 

“  Rock  Cottage  ”  and  3  a.  2  r.  6  p.,  f .  280 

Thirteen  freehold  cottages .  1,485 

December  17. — By  Dunn,  Soman,  &  Cover- 
dale  (at  Gloucester). 

Westbury-on-Severn,  Glos. — "  Pinnock's  Place 

Holding,”  149  a.  3  r.  38  p.,  f.,  y.r.  129/.  2,850 

“  Wadmore  Enclosures,”  171  a.  3  r.  20  p.,  f., 

y.r.  102/.  18s.  4d .  2,250 

December  20. — By  Geo.  Pratt. 

Sydenham. — 160,  Sydenham  -  rd.  (s. ).  u.t. 

62  yre.,  g.r.  12/.,  e.r.  112/.  12s .  700 

Sydenham-rd..  a  plot  of  land,  area  1  a.,  u.t. 

7  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  p .  140 

By  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

City  of  London.  — 12  and  13,  Water-la., 

“  Water  House  ”  (warehouse,  offices,  etc.), 
u.t.  72  yre.,  g.r.  203/  10s.  8d.,  o.r.  450/...  2  700 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  (at  Masons' 

Hall  Tavern). 

Strand. — Maiden-la.,  “  The  Bedford  Head  ” 

p.h.,  u.t.  671  yre.,  y  r.  190/,  with  Goodwill  9,200 
By  Bendell  &  Symons  (at  Totnes). 

Halwoll,  Devon. —  “Bowdens"  and  “Black- 

down  ”  Estates,  284  a.  2  r.  8  p.,  f .  2,700 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent:  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  :  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental  : 
u.t.  for  unexpirea  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yre.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place  ;  tor.  for  terrace;  ores,  for  crescent; 
av.  for  avenue ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard ;  gr.  for 
grovo ;  b.h.  for  beerhouse;  p.h.  for  public-house;  0.  for 
offices  ;  s.  for  shops  ;  ct.  for  court. 

- »  ♦- - 

MEETINGS. 

Monday.  January  2. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  Eric  S.  Bruce,  M.A  ,  on 
“  Balloons.”  4  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  John  Wilson  on 
“  Tho  Pulace  of  Versailles.’’  Illustrated  with  Limelight 
Views.  6  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  3. 

Institute  0/  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.  ( Lectures  in 
Practical  Sanitary  Science). — Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell  on 
“  Ventilation  of  Dwellings  and  Public  Buildings.” 
7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  4. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  tho  Members.  8  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  Eric  S.  Bruce,  M.A.,  on 
“  Airships.”  4  p.m. 

Friday,  January  6. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  Cox  on  “Libraries.” 
7.30  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  Eric  S.  Bruce,  M.A.,  on 
“  Kites  and  Flying  Machines.”  4  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  7. 

Junior  Institution  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  Voelker 
Incandescent  Mantle  Company's  Factory,  Albert  Works, 
South-street,  Wandsworth.  2.30  p.m. 

The  Incorporated  British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters 
( Carpenters'  Rail). — Mr.  J.  D.  Manners  on  “  A  Visit  to 
Chatham  Naval  Hospital.”  6  p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions;  and  the  Editor  cannot  be  responsible  for 
drawings,  photographs,  manuscripts,  or  other  docu¬ 
ments,  or  for  models  or  samples,  sent  to  or  left  at  this 
offioe,  unless  he  has  specially  asked  for  them. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publica¬ 
tion  or  not.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous 
communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article, 
or  to  execute  or  lend  a  drawing  for  publication,  is  given 
■ubject  to  the  approval  of  the  article  or  drawing,  when 
received,  by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject 
It  if  unsatisfactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a 
proof  of  an  article  in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its 
acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busi¬ 
ness  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER, 
and  not  to  the  Editor. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  s till  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  sea  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


"Designs  and  Plans  for  New  Public  Elementary  School 

•New  Elementary  School,  Aylesbury  . 

*Ncw  Elementary  School,  Wolverton . 

•New  Secondary  School,  Wolverton.. . 

♦Designs  for  Municipal  Buildings . 


By  whom  Required. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  Delivered 

C.B.  of  Freston . 

50 1.,  30L,  and  20 1 . 

Feb.  28 

do. 

do. 

do. 

No  premiums  are  offered . . . 

do. 

Borough  of  Lambeth  . . 

Mar.  30 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Two  Hospitals  at  Workhouse,  Horton-lano . 

Secondary  School,  Pcnrosc-road,  flelston . 

Road  Materials  . 

Joiners’,  etc.,  Work,  Enlargement  of  Central  Offices 

Waterworks  Extension . 

Stoneware  Pipes  for  One  Year  . 

Two  Blocks  of  Latrines  at  Knutsford  Workhouso  .. 

Parapet,  Wall,  etc.,  Springburn  Park  . 

Extension  of  Timber  Storage  Depot  at  Shicldliall  . . 

Pit  Wood  for  Colliery  Uses  . 

;  Paving,  etc.,  29  Streets  in  Broughton  &  Pendleton 

Stores  . 

Additions  to  Grove  Mills,  Iugrow,  Keighley . 

Two  Slop  Vans  and  Two  Slop  Carts . 

Heating  Apparatus,  Premises  at  corner  of  Trongate 

Heating  Apparatus,  Premises,  Albion-strcet . 

Paving  and  Flagging  Streets  . 

280  lineal  yds.  of  Creosoted  Foncing . 

Wire  Fencing  at  Hill  of  Garmouth,  N.B . 

A  Cottage  . 

Making-up  Fairholme-road . 

1,320  tons  12-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes  &  50  tons  Castings 
550  tons  of  Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  30  tons  Castings  .. 
910  tons  15-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes  and  40  tons  Castings 

Ten  Cottages,  Simnel-strcet . 

Scarlet-Fever  Pavilion,  etc.,  Woodbridgo . 

Kerbing,  Paving,  etc.,  Works . 

Wood-paving  Works,  Thurston-road . 

00  Fathoms  Baltic  Yellow  Deal  Batten  Ends . 

Materials  for  Road  Repairs . 

Rails,  etc.,  for  Tramways . 

Storm-water  Sower  . 

Plumbing,  etc.,  Works . 

A  System  of  Synchronised  Dials  at  New  City  Hall.. 

Electric  Service  Lifts  at  New  City  Hall  . 

Additions,  etc.,  to  Tullaghan  House,  Bundorau - 

2,916  yds.  of  7-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

3,210  yds.  of  6-in.  Cast-Iron  Pipes . 

nigh  Level  Service  Reservoir,  etc . 

Sixteen  Houses  on  Bcdlinog  Farm . 

•Street  Improvements . 

Alterations  to  School,  Winsford . 

Sewerage,  etc.,  Works,  Greystones.  co.  Wicklow..  .. 

Steel  Water  Storage  Tank  for  250,000  gallons . 

Cast-Iron  Pumping  Mains,  etc.,  Hornsey-road  Baths 

•School  and  Cookery  Centre . 

•Day  Room  at  Enfield  Workhouse  . 

Houses  for  Working  Classes . 

Nine  Houses,  Condercum-road,  Benwell  . 

Hartshill  Stone  for  One  Year . 

1}  miles  of  Double-Line  Light  Railway  . 

Passenger  Lift  to  Workhouse  Infirmary  . 

•Valve  House,  etc.,  at  Foleshill  Works  . 

Brick  Chimney  Shaft,  Townmcad-road  Wharf . 

♦Erection  of  Cottage,  etc.,  at  Wallington  . 

•Erection  of  Office,  etc.,  at  Merton . 

•Making-up  Ellerby-street . 

•Conversion  of  Town  Hall  into  Police  Station  . 

•New  Post  Office  at  Rotherham  . j 

Martock  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  . 

Sewerage  Scheme  . 

Road  Materials  and  Cartage  . 

70  yds.  of  Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes  . 

Tendring  Workhouse  Sewage  Disposal  . 

Vignoles  Rails,  Fishplates,  etc . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

New  Main  Sewer  (951  lineal  yds.)  . 

Works  at  Downies  Bay.  co.  Donegal . 

Stabling  at  the  Grapes  Inn,  Keighley  . 

Plumb.  Work  of  6  Hses.  in  Hinchcliffe-st.,  Bradford 

Organ  for  Hemingbrough  Church  . 

Alters.,  etc.,  to  2  Shops,  etc.,  Trenthara-rd.,  Longton 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tenders,  etc.,  supplied  by 


Bradford  Guardians . 

Cornwall  Education  Committee. . . 

Paddington  Borough  Council . 

Bradford  Guardians . 

Chippenham  U.D.C . 

Chopping  Wycombe  Corporation  . 

Bucklow  Guardians . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Clyde  Navigation  Trustees . 

Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Salford  Corporation . 

Halifax  Gasworks  Committee  . . . 


Chiswick  U.D.C . 

Glasgow  Corporation  ... 


Harrow-on-the-Hill  U.D.C . 

Bury,  etc..  Joint  Water  Board  .... 
do. 
do. 

Southampton  Corporation . 

Guildford,  etc..  Joint  Hospital  Bd. 

Lewisham  Borough  Council  . 

do. 

Dartford  Guardians . 

Saddleworth  U.D.C . 

Stockport  Corporation . 

Southampton  Corporation . 

Commrs.  of  Public  Works,  Ireland 

Belfast  Corporation . 

do. 

Mrs. 1  Dickson . 

Chippenham  U.D.C . 

do. 


F.  Holland,  Engr.  and  Arch.,  11,  Parkinson’s-chbrs.,  Bradford 

Public  Buildings,  Wendron-street,  Helston . 

E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W. 

Empsall  &  Clarkson,  Architects,  7,  Exchange,  Bradford . 

A.  E.  Adams,  Engineer,  High-street,  Chippenham,  Wilts . 

T.  J.  Rushbrooko,  Borough  Surveyor,  Chepping  Wycombe . 

R.  J.  McBeath,  Architect,  Birnam  House,  SpJo . 

J.  G.  Monro,  Town  Clerk,  City-cham tiers,  Glasgow  . 

W.  M.  Alston,  Engineer,  10,  Robertson-strcet,  Glasgow  . 

'  G.  K.  Mills,  Secretary,  Paddington  Station,  London . 

Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Salford  . 

J.  Wilkinson,  Engineer,  Gas  Works,  Halifax . 

Moore  &  Crabtree,  Architects,  York-charabers,  Keighley . 

J.  Barclay,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chiswick . 

Thomson  &  Sandilands,  Architects,  241,  West  Georgc-st.,  Glasgow 
do. 

City  Engineer’s  Office,  Municipal-buildings,  Leeds . 

J.  B.  Renton,  Surveyor  to  Council,  Whickham . 

Wink  ct  Mackenzie,  Solicitors,  Elgin . 

Mr.  Adams,  Moore,  Harberton,  Totnes . 

J.  r.  Bennetts,  Engineer  to  Council,  Harrow-on-the-Hill . 

J.  Cartwright,  Euginecr,  29,  Old  Quccn-strcct,  Westminster,  S.W. 
do. 
do. 

C.  J.  Hair,  Architect,  23,  Portland-strcet.  Southampton . 

E.  L.  Lunn,  Architect,  36,  High-street,  Guildford . 

E.  Wright,  Town  Hall,  Catford . 

do. 

J.  C.  Hayward,  Union  Offices,  Dartford,  Kent  . 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Uppermill,  near  Oldham  . 

J.  Atkinson,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockport . 

Borough  Engineer's  Office,  Southampton . 

H.  Williams,  Sec.,  Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin . 

A.  B.  Thomas,  Arcliitect,5,  Queen Annc's-gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
do. 

T.  Elliott,  Architect,  87,  Darling-street,  Enniskillen . 

A.  E.  Adams,  Engineer,  High-street,  Chippenham,  Wilts . 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jan. 

do. 

do. 

Jan.  I 


Jan.  6 
do. 

Jan.  7 


do. 

Jan.  9 
do. 


No.  2  Bedlinog  Building  Club  _ 

Borough  of  Bromley  . 

Meadow  Bank  Council  Sch.  Managers 

Rathdown  No.  2  R.D.C . 

Islington  Borough  Council . 

do. 

Wimbledon  Education  Committee 

Edmonton  Unions . 

Chiswick  U.D.C.  . 


Banbury  Town  Council  . 

Dover  Town  Council  . 

Devonport  Guardians . 

Coventry  Corporation  Gas  Com.  . . 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

Croydon  R.D.C . 

do. 

Borough  of  Fulham . 

Essex  C.C . 

Commissioners  H.M.  Works  . 

Yeovil  R.D.C . 

Ludlow  Corporation . 

Hailsham  R.D.C . 

Hastings  Corporation  . 

Tendring  Guardians . 

Johannesburg  Municipal  Tramways 

Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 

New  Windsor  Corporation . 

Commrs,  of  Public  Works,  Ireland 


Mr.  E.  Frost 


“  Fox  and  Hounds,”  Bedlinog  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent  . 

J.  H.  Cooke,  Russell-street,  Winsford . 

R.  M.  Butler,  Engineer,  22,  Nassau-strcet,  Dublin . 

J.  Patten  Barber,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N. 
do. 

The  Clerk,  Council  Offices,  Wimbledon,  S.W . 

T.  E.  Knightley,  106,  Cannon-street,  E.C . 

J.  Barclay,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Chiswick . 

Farthing  &  Dunn's  Office,  13,  Shakespeare-st.,  Benwell,  Newcastle 

N.  H.  Dawson,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Banbury . 

Borough  Engineer,  Maison  Dieu  House,  Dover  . 

H.  G.  Luff,  Architect,  64a,  Chapel-street,  Devonport  . 

Engineer  and  .General  Manager.  Gas  Works,  Coventry . 

F.  Wood,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham . 

Robert  Masters  Chart,  Surveyor,  Union  Bank-chbrs...  Croydon,  S.E. 
do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . 

County  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  8torey’s-gate,  London,  S.W . 

A.  .T.  Martin,  Engineer,  7,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  . 

J.  H.  Williams,  Town  Clerk,  Ludlow  . 

E.  Catt,  17,  London-road,  Hailsham  . 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  . 

A.  J.  Martin,  Engineer,  7,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

Mordey  &  Daw  barn,  Engineer,  82,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W.  [ 
C.  L.  Whitehead,  C.E.,  Holling's  Mill-lane,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Yorks. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Windsor  . 

H.  Williams,  Sec.,  Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin . 

W.  Jackson,  Architect,  Tanflcld-chambers,  Bradford  . 

W.  Barrand,  Carlton-street,  Bradford . 

1  Banks,  Hemingbrough  Hall,  Howden,  Yorks . 

W.  Wood,  Architect,  Longton,  Staffs . 


do. 

do. 

Jan.  11 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Jan.  i-i 
Jan.  14 
do. 

Jan.  10 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  18 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  19 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  21 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  23 
Jan.  24 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  28 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  11 
No  date, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application! 
to  bo  in 

•Correspondence  and  Gen.  Clerk  (Boro’  Engr's.  Dept.) 

Jan.  3 
Jan.  18 

City  of  Sheffield  Education  Com. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  '  Competitions,  iv,  Contract 9,  iv.  vi.  yiii.  x.  Public  Appointments ,  xvii. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*.*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact 
which  should  he  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of 
this  information. 

BRICKS,  Ac. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks .  112  0  per  1000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 


Grizzles  .  18  0 

Facing  Stocks  ...  2  5  0 

Shippers  .  2  5  0 

Flettons  .  18  0 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ...  1  14  0 
BestFarehamRed  3  12  0 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing  5  0  0 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ...  4  4  0 

Do.  Bullnose .  4  10  0 

Best  Stourbridge 

Firo  Bricks .  4  8  0 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers  . ,12  0  0 

Headers  .  11  0  0 

Quoins.  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  16  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  19  0  0 
Double  Headers...  16  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  19  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  20  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
ferred,  Squints  20  0  0 
Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretch¬ 
ers,  and  Header  12  0  0 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  0  0 
Double  Headers...  14  0  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and 

one  End  .  15  0  0 

Splays,  Cham- 
f erred.  Squints  14  0  0 
Second  Quality 
White  and 
Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  .  2  0  0 


at  railway  depot. 


s.  d. 


loss  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand .  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast .  6  0,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  29  0  per  ton,  „ 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime  20  0  ,,  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Drey  Stone  Lime . 12s.  Od.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridgo  Fireclay  in  sacks  27s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Bath  Stone — delivered  on  road  wag-  s.  d. 

gons,  Paddington  Depot  .  1  6J  per  ft.  cube. 

Do.  do.  delivered  on  road  waggons, 

Nine  Elms  Depot  .  1  8£  „  „ 

Portland  Stone  (20  ft.  average) — 

Brown  Whitbed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  1  „  „ 

White  Basebed,  delivered  on  road 
waggons,  Paddington  depot,  Nine 
Elms  depot,  or  Pimlico  Wharf...  2  2J  „  „ 

s.  d. 

Aucaster  in  blocks .  1  11  per  ft.  cube, deld.rly. depot. 

Beer  . . 1  6 

Grcenshill  „  .  1  10  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks...  2  4  „  ,, 

Red  Corseliill  ,,  2  5  „  „ 

CloseburnRedFreestono  2  0  ,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  2  4  ,,  ., 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides 
landings  to  sizos 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  3  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 

ditto,  ditto . . .  2  6  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  0 11 J  „  M 

2  in.  to  2J  in.  sawn  ono 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  0  7i  ,, 

14  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  0  6  „  tf 

Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  0  per  ft.  cube.  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes 

(under  40  ft.  super.)  2  8  per  ft.  super.  „ 

6  in.  rubbed  two  sides 
ditto  . . .  3  0,,  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

(slabs  random  sizes)  12  „  lf 

2  in.  self-faced  random 


.  0  5 


s.  d. 


Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

,,  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

„  >.  »  3  in.  do.  1  2J 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  blue  Bangor  13  2  6  per  1000  of  1200  at  r.  d . 
""  -  13  17  6 


x  10  first  quality  ,, 
x  12  „  „  „  13  15  0 

x  8  . .  7  5  0 

k  10  best  bine  Port- 

madoc  .  12  12  6 

x  8  „  „  6  12  6 


SLATES  ( continued ). 
in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15  17  6  per  1000  of  1200  at'r.  d. 
20  x  12  „  „  18  7  6 

18  x  10  „  „  13  5  0 

16  x  8  „  „  10  5  0 

10  permanent  green  11  12  6 


18  x  10 
16  x  8 


9  12  6 
6  12  6 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles  .  42  0  per  1000  at  rly.  depot. 
Hip  and  Valley  tUos  ...  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Brosely  tiles .  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  Valley  tiles  ...  4  0  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  red,  brown,  or 

brindled  do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  60  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  0  ,, 

Best  Red  orMottled  Stafford¬ 
shire  do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1000 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  51  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  0  per  1000 

Best  Ornamental  tiles  .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  . 4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  8  ,, 

Best  “Hartshill”  brand 

plain  tiles,  sand  faced.  50  0  per  1000 

Do.  pressed .  47  6  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  do .  50  0  ,, 

Hip  tiles  .  4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles .  3  6  ,, 


WOOD. 

Deals :  best  3 in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in 

by  9  in.  and  11  in  . 

Deals :  best  3  by  4 . 

Battens :  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and 
8  in.,  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. 
Battens :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  . 


Deals :  seconds . 

Battens :  seconds . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in..., 
2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2  in.  by  5  in.... 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 
l  in.  and  1J  in.  by  7  in. . 


3  in. 


,  by 


Fir  timber :  best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specification) 

Seconds  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ... 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) . 

Swedish  balks  . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (80  ft.  avorngo) 
Joiners*  Wood. 

Wliito  Soa :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in  . 

3  in.  by  9  in . . 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals,  3  in  by 
11  in . 

„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  2£  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Petersburg :  first  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . . 

Battens . 

Socond  yellow  deals.3in.by  llin. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 

11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . 

Battens . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 
First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

Battens  . 

Second  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in. 

„  „  battens  . 

Pitch-pine:  deals . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra . . . 

Yellow  Pint — First,  regular  sizes 

Oddmonts  . . 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 

Yellow  Pine  oddments  . 

Kauri  Pine—  Planks,  per  ft.  cube  . 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Small  ,,  ,,  . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube. 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

3  in.  do.  do . . . 

Dry  Mahogany — Honduras,  Ta¬ 
basco,  per  ft.  super,  as  inch  ... 
Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.sup. 

as  inch . 

Teak,  per  load  . 

American  Whitewood  Planks, 

per  ft.  cube . 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 

1J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot  . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . 

1$  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
matched  . 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

15  10  0  16  10  0 

14  10  0  15  10  0 

0  12  10  0 

0  less  tlian 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
0  less  thn  best 


8  10  0  9  10  0 

0  10  0  more  than 
battens. 

10  0 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
4  10  0  5  0  0 


4  10 

3  15 
3  10 

2  15  0  3  0  < 

3  5  0  3  15  ( 

At  per  standard. 


18  10 
17  10 
13  10 


22  10 
19  10 
15  0 


10  0  0 

14  10  0 
13  10  0 
11  0  0 
13  10  0 
12  10  0 
9  10  0 
16  lb  0 
0  10  0  10 
40  0  0  upwards. 
28  0  0 


14  10  0 
13  10  0 
10  10  0 


0  9 

1  6 

~  0  10 
17  0  0 

0  4  0 


0  10 

0  2  6 

0  10 
21  0  0 


Per  Bquare. 


0  13  6 
0  14  0 
0  16  0 
0  12  0 
0  12  6 
0  15  0 


0  17  6 
0  18  0 
10  0 
0  14  6 
0  15  0 
0  16  6 


WOOD  ( continued ). 

Prepared  Flooring  (continued) —  Per  square. 

3  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  matched  £  s.  d.  £  s-  dg 
and  beaded  or  V-jointed  brds.  0  11  0  0  13  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  0  14  0  0  18  2 

0  10  0  0  11  6 


1  iu.  i>y  /  iu.  up.  up 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do 


by  7  in.  cio.  ao.  ao.  u  n  o  p 
6  in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  Ac. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

sections  . 5  15  0  ...  6  15  0 

Compound  Girders,  ordinary 

sections  . ..  7  12  6  ...  8  15  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections .  7  7  6  ...  8  7  <> 

Flitch  Plates .  7  15  0  ...  8  5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stan¬ 
chions  including  ordinary  pat¬ 
terns  . 6  12  6  ...  7  15  0 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars  . . 6  15  0  ...  7  5  0 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  7  5 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  9  10 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  8  5 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price  .  8  15 

,,  ,,  Galvanized  .  16  10  p  ...  — 

(‘And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Black — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  9  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  24  g .  10  0  0  ...  - 

„  .,  26  g .  11  15  0  ...  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordinary  quality — 
Ordinary  sizes — 6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  0  0  ...  - 

Ordinary  sizes  to  22 g.  and 2-1  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  „  26  g .  13  10  0  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  15  0  0  ...  — 

„  „  22  g.  and 24 g.  15  10  0  ...  - 

„  „  26  g .  17  0  0  ...  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets — 

Ordinary  sizes  6 ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  0  0  ...  — 

„  22  g.  and 24  g.  12  10  0  ...  — 

„  ,,  26  g .  13  5  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g.  and  thicker  11  0  0  ...  — 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  22  g.  &  2-1  g.  12  0 


7  15  0 

8  15  0 


13  5  0 


Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  8  10 

(Under  3  in.,  usual  trade  extras.) 


9  0  0 


Per  ton,  i 
£  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  31b.  and  up  15  7  6.. 

Pipe  in  coils  .  15  17  0  .. 

Soil  pipe  .  18  7  6  .. 

Compo  pipe .  18  7  6  .. 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vioille  Montagne  . ton  30  15  0  .. 

Silesian . .  30  10  0  .. 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . rcr  lb.  0  0  10  ... 

Thin  .  „  0  0  11  .. 

Copper  nnals  . 0  0  10  .. 

Strong  Sheet . . . 0  0  9J  .. 

Thin  .  0  0  10  .. 

Tin— English  Ingots .  0  1  44  .. 

Solder — Plumbers’  . 0  0  6J  .. 

Tinmen’s . 0  0  8.. 

Blowpipe .  1,  0  0  9.. 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . 

„  fourths . 

21  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

26  oz.  thirds  . 

,,  fourths . 

32  oz.  thirds  . . . 

,,  fourths . 

Fluted  Sheet,  15  oz. . 

„  21  oz. . 

A  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plato 


1  London. 

£  s.  d. 


2-Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

2d. 

3Jd. 


4|d. 

33d. 

53d. 

5d. 

3id. 

4|d. 

2d. 

2id. 

2Jd. 


OILS,  Ac.  £  t 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  .  per  gallon  0 

.  in  barrels  . 

in  drums . 


Boiled 


0  17 


,,  in  drums . 

Turpontiue,  in  barrels  . 

„  iu  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  19  15 

Red  Load,  Dry  .  „  19  5  O 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty .  per  cwt.  0  6  6 

Stockholm  Tar  .  per  barrel  1  12  0 

VARNISHES,  Ao.  Per  gallon. 

£  6.  d. 

Fine  Pole  Oak  Varnish  . . .  0  8  0 

Pale  Copal  Oak . .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak  .  0  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak .  0  10  0 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  seats  of 

Churches  .  OH  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage .  .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  0  16  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal  .  0  18  0 

Extra  Palo  French  Oil  . .  1  1  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish  .  0  18  0 

Wliito  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper  .  0  12  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  0  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  16  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black  .  0  8  6 

Berlin  Black  .  0  16  0 

Knotting .  0  10  0 

French  and  Brush  Polish .  0  10  0 
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TENDERS. 

E  Commnnicationa  for  insertion  nnder  this  heading 
Bhould  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
ns  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  [N.B. — We 
cannot  publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by 
the  architect  or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot 
publish  announcements  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the 
amount  of  the  Tender  is  stated,  nor  any  list  in  which 
the  lowest  Tender  is  under  100/.,  unless  in  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  and  for  special  reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted 


ALDERSHOT. — For  Fa  9-in.  sewer  in  Church-road, 
ami  12-in.  and  9-in.  surface-water  drains  in  North-lane, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  F.  C.  Uren,  C.E., 
Municipal-buildings,  Aldershot : — 

For  Church-road  Setter. 

Cunningham,  Forbes,  &  Co.,  Fleet, 

Hants  . £139  10  10 

'  Surface-water  Drainage. 

W.  Norris,  Upper  Hale,  Farnham, 

Surrey .  245  0  0 

BUCKIE  (Scotland). — Accepted  for  erecting  a  villa 
at  nigh-street,  Buckie,  fof  Mr.  D.  McGregor,  jeweller.  M r. 
J.  D.  Geddcs,  architect.  East  Church-street.  Buckie  : — 

Mason:  J.  Dawson,  Buckie .  £233  3  8 

Carpenters:  W.  Geddes  <fc  Sons,  Portcssic  148  5  0 

Slater:  J.  Barclay,  Buckie .  30  17  0 

Plumbers:  J.  &  T.  Campbe'l,  Buckie..  ftl  18  0 

Plasterer :  R.  Hume.  Buckie  .  43  0  5 

Ironwork:  Glegg  &  Thomson,  Ahcrdecn  4  4  2 

Painter:  R.  Johnston,  Bridgend .  15  0  0 

CORK. — For  erecting  a  Town  Hall,  AlheH  Quav,  for 
the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  F.  Dclany,  Citv  Engineer. 
Quantities  by  Engineer  : — 

J.  Delany  &  Co.,  25.  Henry-street,  Cork  ..  £4.300 

DUBLIN. — For  central  tire  brigade  station,  Great 
Brunswick-street  and  Tara-strect.  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  C.  J.  M'Carthy,  City  Architect,  Municipal-buildings 
Dublin  : — 


J.  Pemberton  & 

Son . £18  158  0 

FT.  &  J.  Martin  17.590  11 
.T.  A  I'.  Good  17,490  0 
J.  &  W.  Stewart  10,684  0 
J.  Donovan  & 

Son:  .  10,450  0 


1’.  J.  Byrne  & 

Son .  £20.345  0 

J.  P.  Pile _  19,700  0 

J.  A  F.  Pember¬ 
ton  .  19.430  0 

1L  J.  Monks..  10,000  0 
W.  Conolly  . .  18,643  0 

Collen  Bros., 

Ltd .  18,500  0 

J  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

LONDON. — Accepted  for  making-up  roadwav  and 
paving  footwavs  of  Woodlawn-road.  section  2,  for 
Fulham  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Francis  Wood,  Borough 
Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W.  : — 

H.  .1.  Greenham . £629 

[The  Borough  Surveyor's  tender  for  paving  the  foot¬ 
ways  of  Woodlawn-road,  section  2,  for  the  sum  of  £236 
lias  also  been  accepted.] 

LONDON.— For  the  rebuilding  of  30  and  32,  Whit- 
fiold-strect,  for  Messrs.  Catesby  A  Sons,  in  connexion 
with  their  present  premises  in  Tottenham  Court-road 
etc.  Mr.  Hy.  A.  Whitburn,  architect,  22,  Surrey-street. 
\\.C.,  and  Woking.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  T.'  Carew, 
surveyor,  22,  Surrey-street : — 

Credit  for 
old  materials. 
. £07 


H.  Burman  A  Son? .  £5,48t 

J.  Carmichael .  5,430 

D.  Prosser  .  5,307 

Mattock  A  Parsons .  5^289 

Patman  A  Fotheringham  5,153 

Smith  A  Sons  .  6.015 

Martin  Wells  .  4.975 

H.  M.  Dove .  4,970 

T.  Sobey.  34,  Lamb's  Con¬ 
duit-street*  .  4  934 

Mattock  Bros .  4,909 


B.  NOWELL  Co., 

Stone  Merchants  &  Contractors. 

Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OP 
ROAD  MAKING. 


LONDON. — For  building  a  nurses’  home  at  the 
Infirmary,  Bancroft-road.  Mile  End-road,  E.,  for  the 
Guardians  of  Milo  End  Old  Town.  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight, 
architect,  35,  Bancroft-road,  Mile  End-road,  E.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  architect : — 


E.  Jackson  . £8,959 

F.  A  F.  J.  Woods  8,773 

J.  Gibbs  .  8.765 

Perry  A  Co.  ... 

Turnbull  A  Son 
W.  Johnson  A  Co. 


8,199 
8,050 
7,995 

Harris  A  Wardrop  7.859 
W.  Yates  .  7,787 


J.  Calcutt . £7,687 

A.  Symes  .  7,019 

W.  A .  Barker, 

Forest  Gate* ....  7.536 

T.  Almond  A  Sons  7.400 

W.  Gladding  .  7.398 

E.  Lawrence  A  Sons  7,395. 
T.  Pearce .  7,276 


MACCLESFIELD. — For  new  water  main  at  the 
Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  :  — 

J.  Clayton,  Macclesfield .  £227 

PLYMOUTH. — For  erecting  two  blocks  of  dwellings 
at  Prince  Rock,  for  the  Corporation.  Messrs.  Hino  A 
Odgers,  architects,  Lockyer-street,  Plymouth:  — 

S.  Roberts,  Grand  Parade-road,  Ply¬ 
mouth  .  £4,399 

[Accepted  subject  to  certain  deductions  to  be  agreed 
between  architects  and  contractor.] 

PONTYPOOL.  —  For  rebuilding  the  Ship  Hotel, 
Crane-street,  for  Messrs.  W.  Hancock  A  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mpssrs.  Johnson  A  Hutchins,  architects,  Risca.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  architects : — 


J.  Edwards  &  Son 

£999 

0 

E.  C.  Jordan _  £9C6 

0 

Knowler  &  Her- 

bert . 

985 

0 

Newport,  Mon.*  899 

0 

C.  H.  Reed  .... 

950 

0 

J.  Jenkins,  with- 

J.  Partridge  .... 

9t7 

10 

drawn .  825 

J.  Charles  . 

933 

0 

PORTLAND. — For  erecting  Collin's  shelter  and 
ladies’  lavatory  in  Victoria  Gardens.  Fortune’s  Well,  for 
the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  Stevenson  Henshaw, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Ncw-road,  Port¬ 
land  : — 


Jcsty  A  Baker, 
Castletown, 
Portland*  ....  £209 


T.  Whettam, 

jnn .  £350  0 

A.  J.  Dunford  . .  285  17 

Wakeham  Bros. . .  255  0, 

[Engineer's  ostimate,  £220.] 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  making-up  a  roadway 
in  continuation  of  Occupation-road,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Elford,  Borough  Engineer,  Southend-on-Sea  — 


J.  C  Flax- 
man,  South- 

end*  .  £3,980  0  0 


Bell . £4,942  11  6 

W.  lies  ....  4,260  0  0 

Buxton  A 

Jenner _  4,146  12  7, 

[Surveyor’s  protecting  estimate,  £4,200.] 

TAYNUILT. — For  building  a  constable's  house,  for 
the  County  Council  of  Argyll.  Mr.  G.  Woulfe  Brenan, 
C.E..  Albany-street,  Oban:— 

P.  Wright . £408  0  |  D.  A  A.  Munn  ..  £3?2  15 

H.  Macdougall..  374  12  j  J.  Rowan,  Appin*  343  5 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  J 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


r, 


Penrliyn-Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

Bethnal  Green  slate  Works, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  e. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTINQ  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  0.  Trask  and 
Son,  The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun  -  rooms,  and  terraces. 
Asphalte  Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^e°tmin°tef4 
&9CTPUIU  t  Cflil/8-1,RINCKS  STREET,  S.W.  and 
me  I  umlYl  (U  OUHl  32. clement-s  lane,  E.C. 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  &  TABLES,” 
For  1905,  price  6d„  post  7d.  In  leather  I/-,  post  1/1. 

JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

CHAS.  E.  ORFEUR,  Ltd., 

Estimates  COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

on  Application.  COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “  Orfour,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  4  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Hoofs,  Basements,  &  other  Floors, 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  hy 

THE 

French  Asphalte  Co. 

Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  &c. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information 
apply  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO., 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particiars  o,  afprmKm.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

LONDON  I  352  to  364,  EUST0N-R0AD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

HAVELOCK  WORKS,  LITHERLAND.  47  and  49,  ST.  EN0CH-SQUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS,  C0P0NATI0N-RD. 


